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PEEFACE. 


^T^HIS  work  has  two  aims  :  to  represent  and  exhibit  the  better  Literature 
of  History  in  the  English  language,  and  to  give  it  an  organized  body 
—  a  system  —  adapted  to  the  greatest  convenience  in  any  use,  whether  for 
reference,  or  for  reading,  for  teacher,  student,  or  casual  inquirer. 

The  entire  contents  of  the  work,  witli  slight  exceptions  readily  distin- 
guished, have  been  carefully  culled  from  some  thousands  of  books, — embrac- 
ing the  whole  range  (in  the  English  language)  of  standard  historical  writing, 
both  general  and  special :  the  biography,  the  institutional  and  constitutional 
studies,  the  social  investigations,  the  archeological  researches,  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  religioi;s  discussions,  and  all  other  important  tributaries  to  the 
great  and  swelling  main  stream  of  historical  knowledge.  It  has  been 
culled  as  one  might  pick  choice  fruits,  careful  to  choose  the  perfect  and  the 
ripe,  where  such  are  found,  and  careful  to  keep  their  flavor  unimpaired. 
The  flavor  of  the  Literature  of  History,  in  its  best  examples,  and  the  ripe 
quality  of  its  latest  and  best  thought,  are  faithfully  preserved  in  what  aims 
to  be  the  garner  of  a  fair  selection  from  its  fruits. 

History  as  written  by  those,  on  one  hand,  who  have  depicted  its  scenes 
most  vividly,  and  by  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  searched  its  facts, 
weighed  its  evidences,  and  pondered  its  meanings  most  critically  and  deeplj^, 
is  given  in  their  own  words.  If  commoner  narratives  are  sometimes  quoted, 
their  use  enters  but  slightly  into  the  construction  of  the  work.  The  whole 
matter  is  presented  under  an  arrangement  which  imparts  distinctness  to  its 
topics,  while  showing  them  in  their  sequence  and  in  all  their  large  relations, 
both  national  and  international. 

For  every  subject,  a  history  more  complete,  I  think,  in  the  broad  meaning 
of  "History,"  is  supplied  by  this  mode  than  could  possibly  be  produced 
on  the  plan  of  dry  synopsis  which  is  common  to  encyclopedic  works.  It 
holds  the  charm  and  interest  of  many  styles  of  excellence  in  writing,  and  it 
is  read  in  a  clear  light  which  shines  directly  from  the  pens  that  have  made 
History  luminous  by  their  interpretations. 

Behind  the  Literature  of  History,  which  can  be  called  so  in  the  finer 
sense,  lies  a  great  body  of  the  Documents  of  History,  which  are  unattractive 
to  the  casual  reader,  but  which  even  he  must  sometimes  have  an  urgent  wish 
to  consult.  Full  and  carefully  chosen  texts  of  a  large  number  of  the  most 
famous  and  important  of  such  documents  — charters,  edicts,  proclamations, 
petitions,  covenants,  legislative  acts  and  ordinances,  and  the  constitutions  of 


many  countries —  have  been  accordingly  introduced  and  are  easily  to  be 

found. 

Tilt'  arranireni--iii  ..f  matter  in  tiie  work  is  primarily  alphabetical,  and 
secondarily  dironulogical.  Tlie  whole  is  thoroughly  indexed,  and  the  index 
is  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  text,  in  the  same  alphabetical  and 
duonological  oidnr. 

Events  which  touch  several  countries  or  places  are  treated  fully  but  once, 
in  the  connection  which  shows  their  antecedents  and  consequences  best,  and 
the  reader  is  guideil  to  that  ampler  discussion  by  references  from  each  cap- 
lion  under  which  it  may  be  sought.  Economies  of  this  character  bring  into 
the  cotni)ass  of  five  volumes  a  body  of  History  that  would  need  twice  the 
number,  at  least,  for  equal  fuln.'ss  on  the  iiiouo^rraphic  ]ilan  of  encycloi)edic 
works. 

Of  my  own,  the  only  original  writing  introduced  is  in  a  general  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Europe,  and  in  what  I  have  called  the  '■'■Logical  Outlines''  of  a 
number  of  national  histories,  which  are  printed  in  colors  to  distinguish  the 
iiillut-nces  that  have  been  dominant  in  them.  But  the  extensive  borrowing 
which  the  work  represents  has  not  been  done  in  an  unlicensed  way.  I  have 
felt  warranted,  by  common  custom,  in  using  moderate  extracts  without  per- 
mit. But  for  everything  beyond  these,  in  my  selections  from  books  now 
in  print  and  on  sale,  whether  under  copyright  or  deprived  of  copyright,  I 
have  sought  the  consent  of  those,  authors  or  imblishers,  or  both,  to  whom 
the  right  of  consent  or  denial  appears  to  belong.  In  nearly  all  cases  I 
have  received  the  most  generous  and  friendly  responses  to  my  request,  and 
count  among  my  valued  possessions  the  great  volume  of  kindly  letters  of 
]>ermission  which  have  come  to  me  from  authors  and  publishers  in  Great 
Britain  ami  America.  A  more  specific  acknowledgment  of  these  favors  will 
be  appended  to  this  preface. 

The  authors  of  books  have  other  rights  beyond  their  rights  of  property, 
to  wiiich  respect  has  been  paid.  No  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  text 
of  their  writings,  except  to  abridge  by  omissions,  which  are  indicated  bj' 
the  customary  signs.  Occasional  interpolations  are  marked  by  enclosure 
in  brackets.  Abridgment  by  paraphrasing  has  only  been  resorted  to  when 
unavoidable,  and  is  shown  by  liie  interruption  of  quotation  marks.  In  the 
matter  of  different  spelling.s,  it  has  been  more  difficult  to  preserve  fur  each 
writer  his  own.  As  a  rule  this  is  done,  in  names,  and  in  the  divergences 
between  English  and  American  orthography  ;  but,  since  much  of  the  matter 
quoted  has  been  taken  from  American  editions  of  English  books,  and  since 
both  copyists  and  printers  have  worked  under  the  habit  of  American  spell- 
ings, the  rule  may  not  have  governed  with  strict  consistency  throughout. 

J.  X.  L. 
The  Bcffalo  Library, 

Buffalo,  y.  r.,  December,  1893. 
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A.  C.  Ante  Christum ;  used  sometimes 
instead  of  the  more  fumiliar  abbreviation,  B.  C. 
— Before  Christ. 

A.  D.  Anno  Domini  ;  The  Year  of  Our  Lord. 
See  Era,  Ciiristl^n. 

A.  E.  I.  O.  U. — "The  famous  device  of  Aus- 
tria, A.  E.  I.  0.  U.,  was  first  used  by  Frederic 
III.  [1440-1493].  -n-ho  adopted  it  on  his  plate, 
boolcs,  and  buildings.  These  Initials  stand  for 
'Austriae  Est  Imperare  Orbi  Universo';  or,  in 
German,  'Alles  Erdreich  1st  Osterreich  Unter- 
than':  a  bold  assumption  for  a  man  who  was  not 
safe  in  an  inch  of  his  dominions." — II.  Hallam, 
The  Mirhlle  Ages,  r.  2,  p.  89,  foot-note. 

A.  H.     Anno  Hejirae.     See  Era,   JIahome- 

T.V>'. 

A.  M.  "  Anno  Mundi ;"  the  Year  of  the 
World,  or  the  yc.ir  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  according  to  tlie  formerly  accepted  chro- 
nological reckoning  of  Arclibishop  Usher  and 
others. 

A.  U.  C,  OR  U.  C.  "Ab  urbe  condita," 
from  the  founding  of  the  city;  or  "Anno  urbis 
ConditK,"  the  year  from  the  founding  of  the 
city;  the  Year  of  Rome. — See  RojrE:  B.   C.  753. 

Aachen.   Sce  Aix-L.\-cn.\PELi,E. 

AARAU,  Peace  of  (1712).  See  Switzerlaxd  : 
A.  D.  IG.Ji-lTs'J. 

ABiE,  Oracle  of.  See  OracIiES  of  the 
Greeks. 

ABBAS  I.  (called  The  Great),  Shah  of  Per- 
sia; A.  D.  ir,S.M627.... Abbas  II.,  A.  D. 
1G41-1G66 Abbas  III.,  A.  D.  17.32-1730. 

ABBASSIDES,  The  rise,  decline  and  fall  of 
the.  See  JIahomet.vn  Conquest,  &c.  :  A.  D. 
71.5-750;  763;  and  81.5-945;  also  Bagdad:  A.  D. 
1258. 

ABBEY.— ABBOT.— ABBESS.  See  Mon- 
astery. 

ABDALLEES,  The.  See  Inde^:  A.  D. 
1747-1761. 

ABDALMELIK,  Caliph,  A.  V>.  684-705. 

ABD-EL-KADER,  The  War  of  the 
French  in  Algiers  with.  See  Barb.^ry  States  : 
A.  D.  1830-1846. 

ABDICATIONS.  Alexander,  Prince  of 
Bulgaria.  See  Bvlgarl\.:  A.  D.  1878-1886. 
.  . .  .Amadeo    of    Spain.     See    Spain:   A.    I). 

1866-1873 Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  VII. 

of   Spain.     See  Spain  :   X.    D.    1807-1808 

Charles    V.   Emperor.     Sec  Germany:   A.  D. 

1552-1561,  anil  Xetherlands:  A.  D.  1555 

Charles   X.  King  of   France.     Sce    France: 

A.   D.   1815-1830 Charles  Albert,  King  of 

Sardinia.      See   Italy;    A.    D.    1848-1849 

Christina,  Regent  of  Spain.     SeeSp^UN:  A.  D. 

1833-1846 Christina,  Queen    of    Sweden. 

See    Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):    A.    I). 

1644-1697 Diocletian,  Emperor.  Sec  Komi;  : 

K.  D.  284-305 Ferdinand,  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria.   See  Austria:  A.  D,  1848-1849 Louis 

Bonaparte,   King  of  Holland.     See  Netiieu- 

i,.\nds:    A.   D.    1806-1810 Louis   Philippe. 

See  France:  A.  D.  1841-1848 Milan,  King 


of  Servia.     See  Servia:    A.  D.  1882-1889 

Pedro   I.,   Emperor  of   Brazil,   and    King   of 
Portugal.     Sce  Portugal:    A.  D.    1824-1889, 

and  Brazil:  A.  D.  1825-1865 Ptolemy  I.  of 

Egypt.     See   Macedonlv,  ic. :  B.   C.    297-280. 

Victor  Emanuel  I.   See  Italy:  A.  D.  1820- 

1821 William    I.,   King  of  Holland.     See 

Xetiierlands:  A.  D.  1830-1884. 

ABDUL-AZIZ,  Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D. 
1801-1876. 

ABDUL-HAMID,  Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D. 
1774-1789 Abdul-Hamid  II.,  1^66. 

ABDUL-MEDJID,  Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D. 
1839-1861. 

ABEL,  King  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  1250- 
1252. 

ABENCERRAGES,  The.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1238-1273,  and  1476-1492. 

ABENSBURG,  Battle  of.  Sce  Germany: 
A.  D.  1809  (.Jan eaky-June). 

ABERCROMBIE'S  CAMPAIGN  IN 
AMERICA.  SeeC.\^-.ADA  (New  Fr.vsce):  A. 
D.  1758. 

ABERDEEN  MINISTRY,  The.  See 
Enoland:  a.  I).  1851-1852,  and  1855. 

ABIPONES,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes:   Pampas  Tribes. 

ABJURATION  OF  HENRY  IV.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1591-1593. 

ABNAKIS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Aloonkin  Family-. 

ABO,  Treaty  of  (1743).  See  Kussu.:  A.  D. 
1740-1762. 

ABOLITIONISM  IN  AMERICA,  The 
Rise  of.  See  Slavery-,  Xegro:  A.  D.  1828- 
1832;  and  1840-1847. 

ABORIGINES,  AMERICAN.  SeeAitEKi- 
CAN  Aborigines. 

ABOUKIR,  Naval  Battle  of  (or  Battle  of 
the   Nile).     See  Fr.\j,-ce:  A.    D.   1798  (3Iay  — 

August) Land-battle      of     (17991.       See 

Fr.vnce:  a.  D.  1798-1799  (August  — August). 

ABRAHAM,  The  Plains  of.  That  part  of 
the  high  plateau  of  Quebec  on  which  the  mem- 
orable victory  of  AVolfe  was  won,  September  13, 
1759.  The  plain  was  so  called  "from  Abraham 
JIartin,  a  pilot  known  as  JIaitre  Abraham,  who 
had  owned  a  piece  of  land  here  in  tlie  early  times 
of  the  colony." — F.  Parkman,  Montcalm  and 
Wo!fe,  •».  2,  p'.  289. — For  an  account  of  the  battle 
which  gave  distinction  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
see  C.vnada  (Xew  France):  A.  D.  1759,  (June 
—  September). 

ABSENTEEISM  IN  IRELAND.— In  Ire- 
land, "the  owners  of  about  one-half  the  land  do 
not  live  on  or  near  their  estates,  while  the  owners 
of  about  one  fourth  do  not  live  in  the  country. 
.  .  .  Absenteeism  is  an  old  evil,  and  in  verv 
early  times  received  attention  from  the  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  Some  of  the  disadvantages  to  the 
community  arising  from  the  absence  of  the  more 
wealthy  and  intelligent  classes  are  apparent  to 
every  one.  Unless  the  landlord  is  utterly  pov- 
erty-stricken or  very  unenterprising,    "there  is 
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n  j:rial  ileul  more  S"'"S  "° '  " '""  ''^'  ''*  '"  .""' 
c-ouiitrv.  ...  1  mil  convinced  tliiit  uliscnlccisiu 
is  II  |;rciit  ilisn(lviinla):c  to  the  country  and  tlie 
people.  ...  It  is  tuiiniiKh  to  attribute  to  it  all 
the  evils  that  have  lietii  set  down  to  its  charge. 
It  is.  however,  an  important  consideration  that 
the  [Hople  repird  it  as  a  grievance;  and  think 
the  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  of  dollars  liaid 
every  vear  to  thesi>  landlords,  who  are  rarely  or 
neveV  in  Ireland,  is  a  tax  grievous  to  lie  liorne." 
—  1).  15.  KiiiL'.  The  Iii'/i  Q>i,t<ti»ii.  /,/!.  ."ill. 

ABSOROKOS,  OR  CROWS.  The.  See 
Ami  i;ii  w  .\n..iiii.iM>:  SiorAX  F.VMtLT. 

ABU-BEKR,  Caliph,  A.  D.  «;3-M;;!4. 

ABU  KLEA,  Battle  of  (1885).  SeeEcYiT; 
A    1>    l--l-I-^"-"i 

ABUL  ABBAS,  Caliph,  A.  D.  T.")0-754. 

ABUNA  OF  ABYSSINIA.— •■Since  the 
dayscif  Kruiiiiiiiiu-.  |  u  Im  intiiHliiced  Christianity 
into  .\liy>sinia  in  the  -Itli  century]  every  ortho- 
do.\  i'riinale  of  Abyssinia  has  been  consecrated 
bv  the  Coiitic  Patriarch  of  the  church  of  Alex- 
niidriu,  and  has  borne  the  title  of  Abuna"— or 
Abuna  Snlaina,  •'Father  of  Peace."  —  II.  Jl. 
Ilozier.     T/i'    British    Erpedition   to    Ahygsinin, 

ABURY,  OR  AVEBURY.— STONE- 
HENGE.— CARNAC— -The  numerous  cir 
des  of  stone  or  of  earth  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 
varying  in  diameter  from  30  or  40  feet  up  to 
l.'iOt),  are  to  be  viewed  as  temples  standing  iu 
the  closest  possible  relation  to  the  burial-places 
of  the  dead.  The  most  imposing  group  of  re- 
mains of  this  kind  in  this  country  [England]  is 
that  of  Avebury  [Abury],  near  Devizes,  iu 
SViltshire.  referred  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  a 
late  stage  in  the  Neolithic  or  to  the  beginning  of 
the  bronze  period.  It  consists  of  a  large  circle 
of  unworked  upright  stones  1,200  feet  in  diame- 
ter, suriouiided  by  a  fosse,  which  in  turn  is  also 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth.  Inside  are  the 
remains  of  two  concentric  circles  of  stone,  and 
from  the  two  entninces  iu  the  rampart  proceeded 
long  avenues  Hanked  by  stones,  one  leading  to 
Beckhamplon,  and  the  other  to  West  Kennctt, 
where  it  formerly  ended  inanothcrdovble  circle. 
Between  them  rises  Silbury  Hill,  the  largest 
artificial  mound  in  Great  Britain,  nolens  than  130 
feet  in  height.  This  group  of  remains  was  at 
one  lime  second  to  none,  'but  unfortunately  for 
us  [says  .Sir  John  Lubbock]  the  prcttj'  little 
village' of  Avebury  [Abury],  like  some  beautiful 
panisite.  has  grown  up  at  the  expense  and  in  the 
midst  of  llie  ancient  temple,  and  out  of  (J.jO  great 
stones,  not  above  twenty  are  still  standing.  In 
spite  of  this  it  is  still  to  be  classed  among  the 
finest  nnns  in  Europe.  The  famous  temple  of 
Stoneheuge  on  Salisliury  Plain  is  probably  of  a 
later  date  than  Avebury,  since  not  only  are  some 
of  the  stones  used  in  its  construction  worked,  but 
the  surpiunding  barrows  are  more  elaborate  than 
thost.'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  circ-le  100  feet  in  diameter,  of  large 
upright  blocks  of  sarsen  stone,  \'2  feet  7  inches 
high,  be.iring  imposts  dovetailed  into  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  a  continuous  architrave.  Nine 
feet  within  this  was  a  circle  of  small  foreign 
stones  .  .  .  and  within  this  live  great  trilithons 
of  sarsen  stone,  forming  a  horse-shoe ;  then  a 
horse-shiH-  of  foreign  stones,  eight  feet  high,  and 
in  tlie  centre  a  slab  of  micaceous  sandstone  called 
the  altar-stone.  ...  At  a  distance  of  10<J  feet 
from  the  outer  line  a  small  ramp,  with  a  ditch 


outside,  formed  the  outer  circle,-  300  feet  in 
diameter,  which  cuts  a  low  barrow  and  includes 
another,  and  therefore  is  evidently  of  later  date 
than  .some  of  the  barrows  of  the  district. " — W.  B. 
Dawkins.  Karly  Mnn  in  Dritmii,  eh.  10. — ••Stone- 
heuge .  .  .  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a  inonu- 
nien't  of  the  Bronze  Age,  though  apparently  it 
was  not  all  erected  at  one  time,  the  inner  circle  of 
small,  unwrought,  blue  stones  being  probably 
older  than  the  rest ;  as  regards  Abury,  since  the 
stones  are  all  in  their  natural  condition,  while 
those  of  Stoneheuge  are  roughly  hewn,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  Abury  is  the  older 
of  the  two,  and  belongs  either  to  the  close  of  the 
Stone  Age,  or  to  the  'commencement  of  that  of 
Bronze.  Both  Abury  and  Stonehenge  were,  I 
believe,  used  as  temples.  :Mauy  of  the  stone 
circles,  however,  have  been  proved  to  be  burial 
places.  In  fact,  a  complete  burial  place  may  be 
described  as  a  dolmen,  covered  by  a  tumulus, 
and  surrounded  by  a  stone  circle.  Often,  how- 
ever, we  have  only  the  tumulus.,  sometimes  only 
the  dolmen,  and  sometimes  again  only  the  stone 
circle.  The  celebrated  monument  of  Carnac.  in 
Brittany,  consists  of  eleven  rows  of  unhewn 
stones,  "which  differ  greatly  both  in  size  and 
height,  the  largest  lieing  22  feet  above  ground, 
while  some  aix'iiuite  small.  It  appears  that  the 
avenues  originally  extended  for  several  miles,  but 
at  present  tliey  are  very  imperfect,  the  stones  hav- 
ing been  cleared  a%vay  in  places  for  agricultural 
improvements.  At  present,  therefore,  there  are 
several  detadicd  portions,  which,  however,  have 
the  same  general  direction,  and  ajipear  to  have 
been  connected  together.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  great 
tumtdi  in  Brittany  [irobably  belong  to  the  Stone 
Age,  and  I  am  therefore  dispo.sed  to  regard  t'ar- 
nac  as  having  been  erected  during  the  same 
IJeriod." — Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Pnlrinturie  Tiiuen, 
ch.  T). 

ABYDOS.— An  ancient  city  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Hellespont,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as 
one  of  the  t<iwns  that  were  in  alliance  with  the 
Trojans.  Originally  Thracian,  as  is  suppo.sed,  it 
became  a  colony  of  Miletus,  and  jiassed  at 
different  times  under  Persian,  Athenian,  Lace- 
da-monian  and  >Iacedonian  rule.  Its  site  was  at 
the  narrowest  point  of  the  Hellespont  —  the  scene 
of  the  ancient  romantic  story  of  Hero  and 
Leander  —  nearly  opposite  to  the  town  of  Scstus. 
It  was  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  Abydos  that 
Xerxes  built  his  bridge  of  boats;  at  Abydos, 
Alcibiadcs  and  the  Athenians  won  an  important 
victorv  over  the  Peloponnesians.  Sec  GliEECii: 
B.C.  -ISO.  and  411-407. 

ABYDOS,  Tablet  of.— One  of  the  most  valu- 
able ncords  of  Egyi)tian  history,  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Abydos  and  now  preserved  in  the 
British  -Aluseum.  It  gives  a  list  of  kings  whom 
Kaiiises  II.  selected  from  among  his  ancestors  to 
pay  homage  to.  The  tablet  was  much  mutilated 
when  found,  but  another  copy  more  perfect  has 
been  unearthed  by  .M.  JIariette,  which  sui)plics 
nearly  all  the  names  lacking  on  the  first. —  F. 
Lenormant,  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist,  of  the  East, 
T.  1,  hk.  3. 

ABYSSINIA  :  Embraced  in  ancient  Ethio- 
pia.    See  ETinor'l.\. 

Fourth  Century. —  Conversion  to  Christi- 
anity.— "  AVhatever  may  have  been  th('  effect 
produced  in  his  native  country  by  the  conver- 
sion of  Queen  Candace's  treasurer,  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  [ch.  VIII.],  it  would 
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iippcar  to  have  been  trausitory ;  and  tlie  Ethio- 
pian or  Abyssinian  cliurcli  owes  its  origin  to  an 
expeilition  made  early  in  tlie  fourth  eenturj-  by 
Jleroijiiis.  a  pliilosopher  of  T_yre,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  scientific  iucjuiry.  On  his  voyage  iioine- 
wards,  lie  and  his  companions  were  attacked  at 
a  ]daee  where  they  had  landed  in  searcli  of 
water,  and  all  were  massacred  c-xcept  two 
jouths,  ^Edesius  and  Frumentius,  the  relatives 
and  ]iupils  of  Meropius.  These  were  carried  to 
the  king  of  the  country,  who  advanced  ^Edesius 
to  be  his  cuji-bearer,  and  Frumentius  to  be  his 
secretary  and  treasurer.  On  the  death  of  the 
king,  who  left  a  boy  as  his  heir,  the  two 
strangers,  at  the  request  of  the  widowed  queen, 
acted  as  regents  of  the  kingdom  until  the  prince 
came  of  age.  Ji^desius  then  returned  to  T_vre, 
where  he  became  a  presbyter.  Frumentius, 
who,  with  the  help  of  such  Christian  traders  as 
visited  the  country,  had  already  introduced  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  worship  into  Abyssinia, 
repaired  to  Alexandria,  related  his  story  to 
Athanasius,  and  .  .  .  Athana.sius  .  .  .  con- 
secrated him  to  tlie  bishoprick  of  Axum  [the 
capital  of  the  Abyssinain  kingdom].  The  church 
thus  fminded  continues  to  this  day  subject  to  the 
see  of  Alexandria." — .J.  C.  Roliertson,  Hist,  uf  the 
Vhrt'Ktiiui  Cliiiirh.  Iik.  2,  rh.  0. 

6th  to  i6th  Centuries. — 'Wars  in  Arabia. — 
Struggle  with  the  Mahometans.  —  Isolation 
from  the  Christian  world. — "The  fate  of  the 
Christ hin  cliureh  among  the  Ilomerites  in  Arabia 
Feli.x  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  Abyssin- 
ians,  under  the  reigns  of  the  Emperors  Justin 
and  Justinian,  to  show  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  the  Christians.  The  prince  of  that 
Arabian  population,  Dunaan,  or  Dsunovas,  was 
a  zealous  adherent  of  Judaism;  and,  under  pre- 
text of  avenging  the  oppressions  which  his 
fellow -believers  were  obliged  to  suffer  in  the 
Roman  empire,  he  caused  the  Christian  mer- 
chants wlio  came  from  that  quarter  and  visited 
Arabia  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  or  passed 
through  the  country  to  Abyssinia,  to  be  mur- 
dered. Elesbaan,  the  Christian  king  of  Abys- 
sinia, made  this  a  cause  for  declaring  war  on  the 
Arabian  prince.  He  conquered  Dsunovas,  de- 
prived him  of  the  government,  and  set  up  a 
Christian,  by  the  name  of  Abraliam,  as  king  in 
his  stead.  i3ut  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  which 
happened  soon  after,  Dsunovas  again  made  him- 
self master  of  the  throne ;  and  it  was  a  natural 
consetiucnce  of  what  he  had  suffered,  that  he 
now  became  a  fiercer  and  more  cruel  persecutor 
than  he  was  before.  .  .  .  Upon  this,  Elesbaan 
interfered  once  more,  under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Justinian,  who  stimulated  him  to  the 
undertaking.  He  made  a  second  expedition 
to  Arabia  Felix,  and  was  again  victorious. 
Dsunovas  lost  his  life  in  the  war;  the  Abys- 
sinian prince  put  an  cud  to  the  ancient,  in- 
dependent empire  of  the  Homerites,  and  estab- 
lislied  a  new  government  favourable  to  the 
Christians." — A.  Neander,  General  Ilistwy  of  tlie 
Christidii,  Relir/wn  and  Chuirh,  second  period, 
sect.  1. — "In  the  year  592,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
calculated  from  the  dates  given  by  tlie  native 
writers,  the  Persians,  whose  jiower  seems  to 
have  kept  pace  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
em].iire,  sent  a  great  force  against  the  Abyssin- 
ians,  possessed  tliemsehes  once  more  of  Arabia, 
acquired  a  naval  superiority  in  the  gulf,  and 
secured  the  principal  ports  on  either  side  of  it. 


It  is  uncertain  how  long  these  conquerors  re- 
tained their  acquisition ;  but,  in  all  probability 
their  ascendancy  gave  way  to  the  rising  great- 
ness of  the  Jlaliometan  power;  which  soon 
afterwards  overwhelmed  all  the  nations  con- 
tiguous to  Arabia,  spread  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  East,  and  even  penetrated  the  African 
deserts  from  Egypt  to  the  Congo.  Meanwhile 
Abyssinia,  though  within  two  hundred  miles  f)f 
the  walls  of  Mecca,  remained  unconquered  and 
true  to  the  Christian  faith ;  presenting  a  mor- 
tifying and  galling  object  to  the  more  zealous 
followers  of  the  Prophet.  On  tliis  account, 
implacable  and  incessant  wars  ravaged  her  terri- 
tories. .  .  .  Shelost  her  commerce,  saw  her  conse- 
quence annihilated,  her  cajiital  threatened,  and  the 
richest  of  her  provinces  laid  waste.  .  .  .  There 
is  reason  to  apprehend  that  she  must  shortly 
have  sunk  untler  the  pressure  of  repeated  in- 
vasions, had  not  the  Portuguese  arrived  [in  the 
16th  century]  at  a  seasonable  moment  to  aid 
her  endeavours  against  the  Moslem  chiefs." — JI, 
Russell,  Nnbia,  and  Abyssinia,  cli.  3. — "When 
Nubia,  which  intervenes  between  Egypt  and 
Ab3'ssinia,  ceased  to  be  a  Christian  country, 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  its  church  by  the 
Mahometans,  the  Abyssinian  church  was  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom. .  .  .  They  [the  Abyssinians]  remain  an 
almost  unique  specimen  of  a  semi-barbarous 
Christian  people.  Their  worship  is  strangel}' 
mixed  with  Jewish  customs." — II.  F.  Tozer,  The 
Church  and  tlie  En.ftern  Empire,  ch.  5. 

Fifteenth-Nineteenth  Centuries. — European 
Attempts  at  Intercourse. — Intrusion  of  the 
Gallas. — Intestine  conflicts. — "  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  loth  century,  Abyssinia  came  in  con- 
tact with  "Western  Europe.  An  Abyssinian  con- 
vent was  endowed  at  Rome,  and  legates  were 
sent  from  the  Abyssinian  convent  at  Jerusalem 
to  the  council  of  Florence.  These  adhered  to 
the  Greek  schism.  But  from  that  time  the 
Church  of  Rome  made  an  impress  upon  Ethiopia. 
.  .  .  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  .  .  .  next  opened 
up  communication  with  Europe.  He  hoped  to 
open  up  a  route  from  the  West  to  the  East  coast 
of  Africa  [see  Poiitug.\l:  A.  D.  141.5-1-160], 
by  which  the  East  Indies  might  be  reached  with- 
out touching  Mahometan  territory.  During  his 
efforts  to  discover  such  a  passage  to  India,  and 
to  destroy  the  revenues  derived  by  the  Jloors 
from  the  spice  trade,  lie  sent  an  ambassador 
named  Covillan  to  the  Court  of  Slioa.  Covillan 
was  not  suffered  to  return  by  Alexander,  the 
then  Negoos  [or  Negus,  or  Nagash  —  the  title  of 
the  Ab3'ssinian  sovereign].  He  married  nobly, 
and  acquired  rich  possessions  in  the  country.  He 
kept  up  correspondence  with  Portugal,  and  urged 
Prince  Henry  to  diligently  continue  his  efforts  to 
discover  the  Southern  passage  to  the  East.  In 
1498  the  Portuguese  effected  the  circuit  of  Africa. 
The  Turks  sliortly  afterwards  extended  their  con- 
quests towards  India,  where  they  were  baulked  by 
the  Portuguese,  but  they  established  a  post  and  a 
toll  at  Zeyla,  on  the  African  coast.  From  here 
they  hampered  and  threatened  to  destroy  the 
trade  of  Abyssinia,"  and  soon,  in  alliance  with 
the  Mahometan  tribes  of  the  coast,  invaded  the 
country.  "They  were  defeated  by  the  Negoos 
David,"  and  at  the  same  time  the  Turkish  town  of 
Zeyla  was  stormed  and  burned  by  a  Portuguese 
fleet."  Considerable  intimacy  of  friendly  rela- 
tions was  maintained  for  some  time  between  the 
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Abyssiiiians  niul  llio  Portiijriusc.  wlm  assisted  in 
•IffciHliiii;  tlii-m  ajjiiiiist  llie  Turks.  "  In  tlie 
inicldli-  of  till'  Uitli  iciitiiry  ...  a  inif,'ratioii  of 
(iailas  laiiif  from  tlii'  .South  ami  swept  up  to  and 
over  till' loiilinis  of  Alivssinia.  Men  of  liirhtir 
coinpli'xion  ami  fairer  skin  than  most  Afiieans. 
tliey  wiTe  Patau  in  reliiricai  anil  savaires  in  cus- 
toms, Notwitlislandinir  freipient  elldrts  to  dis- 
lodire  tlieni.  tliey  liave  tirnily  estidilislud  tlieni- 
,sflvi-s,  A  larjre  eolony  lias  planted  it.self  on  the 
banks  of  the  I'pper  Takka/.ie,  the  .lidda  and  the 
Bashilo,  Since  their  establishment  here  they 
iiiive  for  the  nicst  jiart  embraced  tlie  creed  of 
.Mahomet,  The  province  of  Shoa  is  l)ut  an  out- 
lier of  ('hrisli.in  Abyssini.-i,  separated  completely 
from  CO  religionist  districts  by  these  Galla 
bands.  About  the  same  time  the  Turks  took  a 
lirni  hold  of  .Massowali  and  of  the  lowland  by 
the  coast,  which  had  hitherto  been  ruled  by  tlie 
Abyssinian  Haliar  Na);ash,  Islamism  and  heatli- 
euism  surrounded  Abyssinia,  where  the  lamp  of 
Christ  iaiiity  faintly  u'linunercil  amidst  dark 
superstition  in  the  deep  recesses  of  ruirged  val- 
leys." In  ir>.")8  a  Jesuit  missicm  arrived  in  the 
coimtry  and  established  itself  at  Frcmona.  '•  For 
nearly  a  century  Fremona  existed,  and  its  super- 
iors were  the  trusted  advisors  of  the  Ethiopian 
throne.  .  .  .  But  the  Kime  fate  which  fell  upon 
the  company  of  Jesus  in  more  civilized  lands. 
pursued  it  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  The  Jesuit 
missionaries  were  universallv  popular  with  the 
Nej;<H)S,  but  the  prejudice  of  tlie  iieople  refused 
to  recognise  the  benelits  which  lloweil  from  Fre- 
mona," Persecution  befell  the  fathers,  ami  two 
of  them  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The 
Nepoos,  Facilidas,  "sent  for  a  Coptic  Abuna 
[ecclesia.stical  primate]  from  Alexandria,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Turkisli  governors  of 
.Mas.sowali  and  Souakin  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
Europeans  into  his  dominions.  Some  Capuchin 
I>reaclurs,  who  attempted  to  evade  this  treaty 
and  enter  Aby,s.sinia,  met  with  cruel  deaths. 
Facilidas  thus  completed  the  work  of  the  Turks 
and  the  Gallas,  and  shut  Abyssinia  out  from 
European  inlluence  and  civilization,  .  ,  .  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  Abyssinia  was  torn 
by  internal  feuds  and  constantly  hara.sscd  by  the 
encroachments  of  and  wars  with  the  Gallas, 
Anarchy  anil  confusion  ruled  supreme.  Towns 
and  villages  were  burnt  down,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants sold  into  slavery,  ,  .  ,  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  IHth  century'  the  Gallas  appear  to  have 
increased  considerably  in  power.  In  the  intes- 
tine quarrels  of  Abyssinia  their  alliance  was 
courted  by  each  side,  and  in  their  country  politi- 
cal refugees  obtained  a  .secure  asylum."  During 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  the  cam- 
paigns in  Egvpt  attracted  English  attention  to 
the  Bed  Sea"  "In  l.S()4  Lord  Valentia,  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  sent  his  Secretary,  .Mr.  Salt, 
into  Abys.sinia;"  but  Mr,  Salt  was  unable  to 
penetnite  beyond  Tigre,  In  1810  he  attempted 
a  second  mission  and  again  failed.  It  wa.s  not 
until  1S4«  that  English  attempts  to  open  diplo- 
matic and  Commercial  relations  with  Abyssinia 
became  successful.  Mr.  Plowden  was  appointed 
consular  agent,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Bas  AH,  the  ruling  Galla"  chief , "— 
H,  JI.  Hozier,  The  Brituh  Expedition  to  Abys- 
ainiit,  Iiilrtxl. 

A.  D.  1854-1889.— Advent  of  King  Theodore. 
—His  English  captives  and  the  Expedition 
which  released  them.— "  Consul  Plowden  had 


been  residing  six  years  at  Massowali  when  he 
heard  that  the  Prince  to  whom  he  hail  been  ac- 
credited, Ras  Ali,  had  been  defeated  and  de- 
throned by  an  adventurer,  whose  name,  a  few 
years  before,  had  been  unknown  outside  the 
boundaries  of  his  native  province.  This  was 
Lij  Ka.sa,  better  known  by  his  adopted  name  of 
Theodore,  He  was  born  of  an  old  family,  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  Kwara,  where  the 
land  begins  to  slope  downwards  towards  the 
Blue  Nile,  and  educated  in  a  convent,  where  he 
learned  to  read,  and  acquired  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures.  Kilsa's  convent  life  was 
suildenly  put  an  end  to,  when  one  of  those  ma- 
rauding (talla  bands,  whose  ravages  are  the 
cur.se  of  Abyssinia,  attacked  and  plundered  the 
monastery.  From  that  time  he  himself  took  to 
the  life  ofa  freebooter.  .  .  .  Adventurers  flocked 
to  his  standard;  his  power  continually  increased; 
and  in  18,'»4  he  defeated  Has  Ali  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle, and  made  himself  master  of  central  Abys- 
sinia," In  18.5.5  he  overthrew  the  ruler  of  Tigre, 
"  He  now  resolved  to  assume  a  title  commen- 
surate with  the  wide  extent  of  his  dominion.  In 
the  church  of  Derezgye  he  had  himself  crowned 
by  the  Abuna  as  King  of  the  Kings  of  Ethiopia, 
taking  the  name  of  Theodore,  because  an  ancient 
tradition  declared  that  a  great  monarch  would 
some  day  arise  in  Abyssinia,"  Mr.  Plowden  now 
visited  flic  new  monarch,  was  impressed  with 
admiration  of  his  talents  and  character,  and  be- 
came his  counsellor  uiul  friend.  But  in  1860  the 
Englisli  consul  lost  his  life,  while  on  a  journey, 
and  Theodore,  embittered  by  several  mis- 
fortunes, beg.'in  to  give  rein  to  a  savage  temper. 
"  The  British  Government,  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Plowden,  immediately  replaced  him  at 
Massowali  by  the  appointment  of  Captain  Cam- 
eron," The  new  Consul  was  well  received,  and 
was  entrusted  by  the  Abyssinian  King  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Queen  of  England,  solicit- 
ing her  friendship.  The  letter,  duly  despatched 
to  its  destination,  was  pigeon-holed  in  the  Foreign 
Olticc  at  London,  and  no  reply  to  it  was  ever 
made.  Insulted  and  enraged  by  this  treatment, 
and  by  other  evidences  of  the  indifference  of  the 
British  Government  to  his  overtures,  King  Theo- 
dore, in  January,  1864,  seized  and  imprisoned 
Consul  Cameron  with  all  his  suite.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  still  further  offemled  by 
certain  passages  in  a  book  on  Abyssinia  that  had 
been  published  by  a  missionary  named  Stern. 
Stern  and  a  fellow  missionary,  Rosenthal  with 
the  hitter's  wife,  were  lodged  in  prison,  and  sub- 
jected to  (logging  and  torture.  The  first  step 
taken  by  the  British  Government,  when  news  of 
Consul  Cameron's  imprisonment  reached  Eng- 
land, was  to  .send  out  a  regular  mission  to  Abys- 
sinia, bearing  a  letter  signed  by  the  Queen,  ile- 
mamling  the  release  of  the  Captives,  The  niissio:i, 
headed  by  a  Syrian  named  Rassani,  made  its  way 
to  the  King's  presence  in  January,  1866.  Theo- 
dore seemed  to  be  placated  by  the  Queen's  epistle 
and  promised  freedom  to  his  prisoners.  But  soon 
his  moody  mind  became  tilled  with  suspicions  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  Rassam's  credentials  from 
the  Queen,  and  as  to  the  designs  and  intentions  of 
all  the  foreigners  who  were  in  his  power.  He  was 
drinking  heavily  at  the  time,  and  the  result  of 
his  "drunken  cogitations  was  a  determination  to 
detain  the  mission  —  at  any  rate  until  by  their 
meiins  he  should  have  obtained  a  supply  of  skilled 
artisans  and   machinery    from   England."      Mr. 
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Rassam  and  his  companions  were  accordingly 
put  into  confinement,  as  Captain  Cameron  had 
been.  But  they  were  allowed  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  England,  malving  their  situation  known, 
and  conveying  the  demand  of  King  Theodore 
that  a  man"  be  sent  to  him  "wlio  can  make  can- 
nons and  muskets. "  The  demand  was  actually 
complied  with.  Si.\  skilled  artisans  and  a  civil 
engineer  were  sent  out,  together  with  a  quantity 
of  machinerj'  and  other  presents,  in  the  hojie  that 
they  woidd  procure  the  release  of  the  unfortunate 
captives  at  Magdala.  Almost  a  year  was  wasted 
in  these  futile  proceedings,  and  it  was  not  until 
September,  1867.  that  an  expedition  consisting  of 
4,000  British  and  8,000  native  troops,  under  Gen- 
eral Sir  Robert  Xapier,  was  sent  from  India  to 
bring  the  insensate  barbarian  to  terms.  It  landed 
in  Annesley  Bay,  and,  overcoming  enormous 
difficulties  with  regard  to  water,  food-supplies 
and  transportation,  was  readv,  about  the  middle 
of  January,  1868,  to  start  upon  its  march  to  the 
fortress  of  Magdala,  where  Theodore's  prisoners 
were  confined.  The  distance  was  400  miles,  and 
several  high  ranges  of  m(juntains  had  to  be  passed 
to  reach  the  interior  t;tble-land.  The  invading 
army  met  with  no  resistance  until  it  reached  the 
Valley  of  the  Bcshilo,  when  it  was  attacked 
(April  10)  on  the  plain  of  Aroge  or  Arogi,  by 
the  whole  force  which  Theodore  was  able  to 
muster,  numbering  a  few  thousands,  only,  of 
poorly  armed  men.  The  battle  was  simply  a 
rapid  slaughtering  of  the  barbaric  assailants,  and 
when  they  fled,  leaving  700  or  800  dead  and  l,.i00 
wounded  on  the  field,  the  Abyssinian  King  had 
no  power  of  resistance  left,  lie  offered  at  once 
to  make  peace,  surrendering  all  the  captives  in 
his  hands;  but  Sir  Robert  Napier  required  an 
unconditional  submission,  with  a  view  to  displac- 
ing him  from  the  throne,  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  and  expectation  which  he  had  found  to 
be  general  in  the  countr}-.  Theodore  refused 
these  terms,  and  when  (April  13)  Magdala  was 
bombarded  and  stormed  by  the  British  troops — • 
slight  resistance  being  made  —  he  shot  himself  at 
the  moment  of  their  entrance  to  the  place.  The 
sovereignty  he  had  successfully  concentrated  in 
himself  for  a  time  was  airain  divided.  Between 
April  and  .June  the  English  army  was  entirely 
withdrawn,  and  "  Abyssinia  was  sealed  tip  again 
from  intercourse  with  the  outer  world." — Gas- 
sell's  Ilbmtratcd  Hist.  «f  Eii'j.,  r.  9,  c/i.  28.— "The 
task  of  permanently  uniting  Abyssinia,  in  which 
Theodore  failed,  proved  equally  impracticable  to 
John,  who  came  to  the  front,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  an  ally  of  the  British,  and  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  .sovereignty.  By  his  fall  (10th 
March.  1889)  in  the  unhappy  war  against  the 
Dervishes  or  Moslem  zealots  of  the  Soudan,  the 
path  was  cleared  for  Menilek  of  Shoa,  who  en- 
joyed the  support  of  Italy.  The  establishment 
of  the  Italians  on  the  Red  Sea  littoral  .  .  . 
promises  a  new  era  for  Abyssinia. " — T.  Xoldeke, 
•'>.'.■( tr/te-ifirtm  Eastern  Hist.,  c/i.  9. 

Also  ix  II.  A.  Stern,  T/ie  Cuptive  Missionary. 
— II.  M.  Stanley,  Cwmnssie  and  yiaydala,  pt.  2. 
« 

ACABA,  the  Pledges  of.  See  Mahojietax 
Concjuest:  a.  D.  609-6:ji. 

ACADEMY,  The  Athenian.—  '  The  Aca- 
demia,  a  pulilic  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens,  was  the  favourite  resort  of  Plato,  and 
gave  its  name  to  tlie  school  which  he  founded. 
This  garden  was  planted  with  lofty  plane-trees, 


and  adorned  with  temples  and  statues;  a  gentle 
stream  rolled  through  it." — G.  H.  Lewes,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  Phi'imiphy.  htfi  EjMc/i. — The  masters  of 
the  great  schools  of  philosopy  at  Athens  "chose 
for  their  lectures  and  discussions  the  public 
buildings  which  were  called  gymnasia,  of  which 
there  were  several  in  different  quarters  fif  the  city. 
They  could  only  use  them  by  the  sufferance  of 
the  State,  which  had  built  them  chiefly  for 
bodily  exercises  and  athletic  feats.  .  .  .  Before 
long  several  of  the  schools  drew  themselves 
apart  in  special  buildings,  and  even  took  their 
most  familiar  names,  such  as  the  Lyceum  and 
the  Academy,  from  the  gymnasia  in  which  they 
made  themselves  at  home.  Gradually  we  fipd 
the  traces  of  some  material  provisions,  which 
helped  to  define  and  to  perpetuate  the  different 
sects.  Plato  had  a  little  garden,  close  by  the 
sacred  Eleusinian  Way,  in  the  shady  groves  of 
the  Academy,  which  he  bought,  says  Plutarch, 
for  some  3,000  drachmae.  There  lived  also  his 
successors,  Xenocrates  and  Polemon.  .  .  .  Aris- 
totle, as  we  know,  in  later  life  had  taught  in  the 
Lyceum,  in  the  rich  grounds  near  the  Ilissus, 
and  there  he  probably  possessed  the  house  and 
garden  which  after  his  death  came  into  the  hands 
of  liis  successor,  Theophrastus." — W.  W.  Capes, 
University  life  in  Aneient  Athens,  pp.  31-33. — 
For  a  description  of  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum, 
and  other  gymnasia  of  Athens,  see  Gymnasia 
Greek. — Concerning  the  suppression  of  the 
Academy,  see  Athens:  A.  D.  529. 

ACADIA.    See  Xova  Scotia. 

ACADIANS,  The,  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment.— Their  expulsion.  See  Xova  Scotia  : 
A.  I).   1713-ir:!0:  l~Vs)-\'',r,,  and  17.55. 

ACARNANIANS.     See  Akarxaniaks. 

ACAWOIOS,  The.  See  Americ.vx  Abori- 
gines: Caribs  and  tiieir  Kindred. 

ACCAD.— ACCADIANS.  See  Babylonia, 
Primitive. 

ACCOLADE. — "The  concluding  sign  of 
being  dubbed  or  adopted  into  the  order  of 
knighthood  was  a  slight  blow  given  by  the  lord 
to  the  cavalier,  and  called  the  accolade,  from  the 
part  of  the  body,  the  neck,  whereon  it  was 
struck.  .  .  .  Many  writers  have  imagined  that 
the  accolade  was  the  last  blow  which  the  sol- 
dier might  receive  with  impunity:  but  this  in- 
terpretation is  not  correct,  for  the  squire  was  as 
jealous  of  his  honour  as  the  knight.  The  origin 
of  the  accolade  it  is  impossible  to  trace,  but  it 
was  clearly  considered  symbolical  of  the  religious 
and  moral  duties  of  knighthood,  and  was  the 
only  ceremony  used  when  knights  were  made  in 
places  (the  field  of  battle,  for  instance),  where 
time  and  circumstances  did  not  allow  of  many 
ceremonies."— C.  Mills,  Hist,  of  Cliivalry,  v.  1, 
p.  53,  aiif!   fruit -ante. 

ACH^AN  CITIES,  League  of  the.— This, 
which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  "  Achaian 
League  "  of  Peloponnesus,  was  an  early  League 
of  the  Greek  settlements  in  southern  Italy,  or 
Magna  Gra?ca.  It  was  "composed  of  the  towns 
of  Siris,  Pandosia,  Jletabus  or  Metapontum, 
Sybaris  with  its  offsets  Posidonia  and  Laus, 
Croton,  Caulonia,  Temesa,  Terina  and  Pyxus. 
.  .  .  The  language  of  Polybius  regarding  the 
Achfean  symmachy  in  the  Peloiionnesus  may  be 
applied  also  to  these  Italian  Acha'ans;  '  not  only 
dill  they  live  in  federal  and  friendly  communion, 
but  they  made  use  of  the  same  laws,  and  the 
same  weights,  measures  and  coins,  as  well  as  of 
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tiip  same  mnpistnitps,  councillors  iiiul  judges.'" 
— T.  MoimiiMii.  ///«r.  .■fltoiiu,  bk.  1,  ell.  10. 
ACHitAN  LEAGUE.     See  Oueece:  B.  C. 

ACHiEMENIDS,  The.— The  fniuily  or  ily- 
n;i>ti"- iMiiU' liii  ii--  (intk  form)  of  tlie  kiiiirs  of 
the  IVr^iiiu  Emiiirc  fouiidrd  by  Cyrus,  derivi'd 
from  nil  iiiu-istor,  .Vchiiinciu'S,  wlio  was  prolmbly 
n  rhiff  of  tlie  Persian  Irilic  of  tlie  Pasjiriraila'. 
"In  llie  inseriplioii  of  Hehistim.  King  Darius 
savs;  '  Kroin  old  time  we  were  kinirs;  eight  of 
mv  family  have  been  kings,  I  am  the  nintli; 
from  very  ancient  times  we  have  been  kings.' 
He  eniiiiienites  his  ancestors:  "My  father  was 
Vistai;'pa,  the  father  of  Visla<;pa  was  Arsani..; 
the  father  of  .\rsjima  was.Vriyaranma,  the  falh<  r 
of  .Vriyaramna  was  Khaispis,  the  father  of  Khai;- 
pis  was  Ilakhamanis;  hence  we  are  railed  Ilnk- 
liainanisiya(.\clianicniilsK'  In  these  words  Darius 
gives  the  tree  of  his  own  fanuly  up  to  Khaisiiis; 
this  was  the  younger  bnineli  of  the  Aclue- 
meuids.  Teispes,  the  son  of  Arhaomencs,  had 
two  sons;  the  elder  was  Cambyses  (Kambujiya) 
the  younger  Arianines;  the  son  of  Cambyses  was 
Cvriis  (Kurus),  the  son  of  Cyrus  was  Cambyses 
If.  Hence  Darius  couM  indeed  niakitain  that 
eight  princes  of  his  family  had  preceded  him; 
but  it  WHS  not  correct  to  maintain  that  they  had 
bien  kings  before  him  and  that  he  was  the  idnth 
king."  —  M.  Duneker,  lliat.  of  Antiquity,  v.  5, 
bk.  8.  ch.  3. 

Also  ix  G.  Rawlinson,  Family  of  the  Acha- 
menidir,  app.  to  bk.  7  if  Jlervdotus. —  See,  also, 
Pkiisia.  .\Neii-;NT. 

ACH AIA. — •■  Crossing  the  river  Larissus,  and 
pursuing  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus 
south  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  the  traveller  would 
pass  into  Acliaia  —  a  name  wliieh  designated  tlic 
narrow  strip  of  level  land,  and  the  projecti.ig 
spurs  and  declivities  between  that  gulf  and  the 
northernmost  mountains  of  the  peninsula.  .  .  . 
Achaean  cities  —  twelve  in  number  at  least,  if  not 
more  —  divided  this  long  strip  of  land  amongst 
them,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Larissus  and  tlie 
northwestern  Cape  Araxus  on  one  side,  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Sikyon  territory  on  the 
other.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  aneiei.t 
legends  and  the  belief  of  Herodotus,  this  terri- 
tory had  been  once  occupied  by  Ionian  inhabit- 
ants, whom  the  Achaeans  had  expelled." — G. 
Grote.  lliM.  of  Grace,  pt.  2,  cli.  4  (r.  2).— After 
the  Roman  conquest  and  the  supi)ression  of  the 
Achaian  League,  the  name  Achaia  was  given  to 
the  Roman  province  then  organized,  which 
embraced  nil  Greece  south  of  .Macedonia  ai;d 
Epirus.— See  GitEiiCi::  B.  C.  280-146.— "  In  tlx- 
Homeric  ])oems,  where  .  .  .  the  '  Hellene:; ' 
only  appear  in  one  di.strict  of  Southern  Thes.salv, 
the  name  Achieans  is  employed  by  preference 
as  a  general  appelation  for  the  whole  race.  But 
the  Acha'ans  we  niav  term,  without  hesitation, 
a  Pelasgian  people,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  we  tise 
this  name  merely  as  the  opposite  of  the  term 
'Hellenes,'  which  prevailed  at  a  later  time, 
although  it  is  true  that  the  Hellenes  themselves 
were  nothing  more  than  a  particular  branch  of 
the  Pelasgian  stock.  .  .  .  [The  name  of.  the] 
Acha'ans,  after  it  had  dropped  its  earlier  and 
more  universid  application,  was  preserved  as  the 
special  name  of  a  population  dwelling  in  the 
north  of  the  Peloponnese  and  the  south  of 
Thessaly."— G.  F.  Schomann,  Antiq.  of  Greece: 
Tlie  atate.  Int. — "The  ancients  regarded  them 


[the  Achwans]  as  a  branch  of  the  .iEolians,  wiili 
whom  they  afterwards  reunited  into  one  national 
Ixidy,  i.  e.,  not  as  .-in  originally  distinct  nationality 
or  independent  braneh  of  the  Greek  people. 
Accordingly,  we  hear  neither  of  an  Acliienii  lan- 
guage nor  of  Aeh.a'an  art.  A  manifest  and  decided 
intluence  of  the  maritime  Greeks,  wherever  the 
Acha'ans  appear,  is  common  to  the  latter  with 
the  -Eolians.  Aclueans  are  everywhere  settled 
on  the  coast,  and  are  always  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly near  relations  of  the  lonians.  .  .  .  The 
Acha'ans  appear  scattered  about  in  localities  on 
the  coast  of  the  -Egean  so  remote  from  one 
another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  all  bear- 
ing this  name  as  fragments  of  a  people  originally 
united  in  one  social  community;  nor  do  they 
in  fact  anywhere  appear,  properly  speaking, 
as  a  popular  body,  as  the  main  stock  of  the 
liopulation,  but  rather  as  eminent  families,  frnni 
which  s;iring  heroes;  hence  the  use  of  the  expres- 
sion '  Sons  of  the  Achaans '  to  indicate  noble  de- 
scent."— E.  Curtius,  Ilist.  of  Greece,  bk.  1,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  M.  Dunckcr,  Hid.  of  Greece,  bk.  1,  ch. 
3,  ami  bk.  2,  ch.  2. — See,  also,  Ach.m.\,  and 
GuEKtE:  The  !Mi<;u.\tions. 

A.  D.  1205-1387.  —  Mediaeval  Principality. 
— Among  the  conquests  of  the  French  and 
Lombard  Crusaders  in  Greece,  after  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  was  that  of  a  major  part  of  the 
Peloponnesus  —  then  beginning  to  be  called  the 
Morea  —  by  AVilliam  de  Champlitte,  a  French 
knight,  assisted  by  Geffrey  dc  Villehardouin, 
the  younger  —  nephew  and  namesake  of  the 
Marshal  of  Champagne,  who  was  chronielir  of 
the  conquest  of  the  Empire  of  the  East.  William 
de  Champlitte  was  invested  with  this  Principality 
of  Achaia,  or  of  the  Morea,  as  it  is  variously 
styled.  Geffrey  Villehardouin  represented  him 
in  the  government,  as  his  "  bailly,"  for  a  time, 
and  tinally  succeeded  in  supplanting  him.  Half 
a  century  later  the  Greeks,  who  had  recovered 
Constantinople,  reduced  the  territory  of  the 
Principality  of  Achaia  to  about  half  the  penin- 
sula, and  a  destrueiive  war  was  waged  between 
the  two  races.  Subsequently  the  Principality 
became  a  lief  of  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
and  underwent  many  changes  of  possession 
until  the  title  was  in  confusion  and  disiiute 
between  the  houses  of  Anjou,  Aragon  and 
Savoy.  Before  it  was  engulfed  finally  in  the 
Empire  of  the  Turks,  it  was  ruined  by  their 
piracies  and  ravages. — G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  Greece 
from  its  Conquent  bj  the  Crunadcrs,  ch,  8. 

ACHMET  I  ,   Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D.  IfinO- 

1(!17.  .  .   AchmetlL,  10'Jl-l(i9.J Achmet  III., 

lT(i:!-l7;;o. 

ACHRADINA.—  A  part  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Syracu.se.  Sicily,  known  as  the  "outer  city," 
occupying  the  peninsula  north  of  Ortygia,  the 
island,  which  was  the  "  inner  citv." 

ACHRIDA,  Kingdom  of.— After  the  death  of 
John  Zimisces  who  had  reunited  Bulgaria  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  the  Bulgarians  were  roused 
to  a  struggle  for  the  recovery  of  their  independ- 
ence, under  the  lead  of  four  brothers  of  a  noble 
family,  all  of  whom  soon  perished  save  one, 
named  Samuel.  Samuel  proved  to  be  so  vigor- 
ous and  able  a  soldier  and  had  so  much  success 
that  he  assumed  presently  the  title  of  king.  His 
authority  was  established  over  the  greater  part 
of  Bulgaria,  and  extended  into  Macedonia, 
Epirus  and  Illyria.     He  established  his  capital 


ACHRIDA. 
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at  Achrida  (modern  Oehrida,  in  Albania),  which 
gave  its  name  to  his  kingdom.  The  suppression 
of  this  new  Bulgarian  monarchy  occupied  the 
Byzantine  Emperor,  Basil  II.,  in  wars  from  981 
until  1018,  when  its  last  strongholds,  including 
the  city  of  Achrida,  were  surrendered  to  him. — 
G.  Fiulav,  Hist,  of  the  Bi/zantine  Empire  from 
710  to  1057,  hk.  2.  'ch.  2.  wrf.  3. 

ACKERMAN,  Convention  of  (1826).  See 
Turks:  A.  I),  ls-26-1829. 

ACOLAHUS,  The.  See  Mexico,  Axcfest: 
The  Toltf.c  E.mpire. 

ACOL YTH,  The.  See  Var.vn-giax  or  War- 
D>o  Guard. 

ACRABA,  Battle  of,  A.  D.  633.— After  the 
death  of  Mahomet,  his  successor,  Abu  Bekr,  had 
to  deal  with  several  serious  revolts,  the  most 
threatening  of  which  was  raised  by  one  Mosei- 
lama,  who  had  pretended,  even  in  the  life-time  of 
the  Prophet,  to  a  rival  mission  of  religion.  The 
decisive  battle  between  the  followers  of  Mosei- 
lama  and  those  of  Mahomet  was  fought  at  Acraba, 
near  Yemama.  The  pretender  was  slain  and  few 
of  his  army  escaped. — Sir  W.  Muir,  Annals  of 
the  Early  Cnliphnte.  ch.  7. 

ACRABATTENE,  Battle  of.— A  sanguinary 
defeat  of  the  Idumcans  or  Edumites  by  the  Jews 
under  Judas  Maccabfeus,  B.  C.  164. — Josephus, 
Antiq.  of  the  Jews,  hk.  12,  ch.  8. 

ACRAGAS.     See  Agiugentum. 

ACRE  I  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  or  Ptoleraaisi :  A. 
D.  1 104. — Conquest,  Pillage  and  Massacre  by 
the  Crusaders  and  Genoese.  See  Crus.vdes: 
A.  D.  1104-1111. 

A.  D.  1 187. — Taken  from  the  Christians  by 
Saladin.     See  Jerusalem:  A.  D.  1149-1187. 

A.  D.  1189-1191. — The  great  siege  and  recon- 
quest  by  the  Crusaders.  See  Ckus.vdes:  A.  D. 
11N8-1192. 

A.  D.  1256-1257. — Quarrels  and  battles  be- 
tween the  Genoese  and  Venetians.  See 
Vexice:   a.  D.  12:)i;-12."i7. 

A.  D.  1291. — The  Final  triumph  of  the 
Moslems.     See  Jerusalem:  A.  I).  12yi. 

i8th  Century. — Restored  to  Importance  by 
Sheik  Daher. — "Acre,  or  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
celebrated  under  this  name  in  the  history  of 
the  Crusades,  and  in  antiquity  known  by  the 
name  of  Ptolemais,  had,  by  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  been  almost"  entirely  forsaken, 
when  Sheik  Daher,  the  Arab  rebel,  restored  its 
commerce  and  navigation.  This  able  prince, 
whose  sway  comprehended  the  whole  of  ancient 
Galilee,  was  succeeded  by  the  infamous  tyrant, 
Djezzar-Pasha,  who  fortified  Acre,  and  adorned 
it  with  a  mosque,  enriched  with  colunms  of 
antique  marble,  collected  from  all  the  neighbour- 
ing cities." — M.  Malte-Brun,  System  of  Univ. 
Qenrj  ,  bk.  28  (c.  1). 

A.  D.  1799. — Unsuccessful  Siege  by  Bona- 
parte. See  France  :  A.  D.  1798-1799  (August 
—  August). 

A.  D.  1831-1840.— Siege  and  Capture  by 
Mehemed  AH. — Recovery  for  the  Sultan  by  the 
Western  Powers.    See  Turks:  A.  D.  1831-1840. 


ACROCERAUNIAN  PROMONTORY. 
See  KoRKYRA. 

ACROPOLIS  OF  ATHENS,  The.— "A 
road  which,  by  running  zigzag  up  the  slope  was 
rendered  practicable  for  chariots,  led  from  the 
lower  city  to  the  Acropolis,  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform  of  which  stood  the  Propylaea,  erected 


by  the  architect  Mnesicles  in  five  years,  during 
the  administration  of  Pericles.  .  .  .'  On  entering 
through  the  gates  of  the  Propyhea  a  scene  of 
unparalled  grandeur  and  beauty  burst  upon  the 
eye.  Xo  trace  of  human  dwellings  anywhere 
appeared,  but  on  all  sides  temples  of  more  or  less 
elevation,  of  Pentelic  marble,  beautiful  in  design 
and  exquisitely  delicate  in  execution,  sparkled 
like  piles  of  alabaster  in  the  sun.  On  the  left 
stood  the  Erectheion,  or  fane  of  Athena  Polias; 
to  the  right,  that  matchless  edifice  known  as  the 
Hecatompedon  of  old,  but  to  later  ages  as  the 
Parthenon.  Other  buildings,  all  holy  to  the  eye 
of  an  Athenian,  lay  grouped  around  these  master 
structures,  and,  in  the  open  spaces  between,  in 
whatever  direction  the  spectator  might  look,  ap- 
peared statues,  some  remarkable  for  their  dimen- 
sions, others  for  their  beauty,  and  all  for  the 
legendary  sanctity  which  surrounded  them.  No 
city  of  the  ancient  or  modern  world  ever  rivalled 
Athens  in  the  riches  of  art.  Our  best  tilled  mu- 
seums, though  teeming  with  her  spoils,  are  poor 
collections  of  fragments  compared  with  that 
assemblage  of  gods  and  heroes  which  peopled  the 
Acropolis,  the  genuine  Olvmpos  of  the  arts." — 
J.  A.  St.  John,  The  Hdlenes,  bk.  1,  ch.  4.— 
"Nothing  in  ancient  Greece  or  Ital}-  could  be 
compared  with  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  in  its 
combination  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  surrounded 
as  it  was  by  temples  and  theatres  among  its 
rocks,  and  encircled  by  a  city  abounding  with 
monuments,  some  of  which  rivalled  those  of  the 
Acropolis.  Its  platform  formed  one  great 
sanctuary,  partitioned  only  b}'  the  boundaries  of 
the  .  .  .  sacred  portions.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, admit  the  suggestion  of  Chandler,  that,  ia 
addition  to  the  temples  and  other  monuments  ou 
the  summit,  there  were  houses  divided  into  regu- 
lar streets.  This  would  not  have  been  consonant 
either  with  the  customs  or  the  good  taste  of  the 
Athenians.  When  the  people  of  Attica  crowded 
into  Athens  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  and  religious  prejudices  gave  way,  in 
every  possible  case,  to  the  necessities  of  the  occa- 
sion, even  then  the  Acropolis  remained  unin- 
habited. .  .  .  The  western  end  of  the  Acropolis, 
which  furnished  the  only  access  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight  feet  in 
breadth,  an  opening  so  narrow  that  it  appeared 
practicable  to  the  artists  of  Pericles  to  fill  up  the 
space  with  a  single  building  which  should  servo 
the  purpose  of  a  gatewaj'  to  the  citadel,  as  well 
as  of  a  suitable  entrance  to  that  glorious  dis- 
play of  architecture  and  sculpture  which  was 
within  the  inclosure.  This  work  [the  Propy- 
laea], the  greatest  production  of  civil  archi- 
tecture in  Athens,  which  rivalled  the  Parthenon 
in  felicity  of  execution,  surpassed  it  in  bold- 
ness and  originality  of  design.  ...  It  may  be 
defined  as  a  wall  pierced  with  five  doors,  be- 
fore which  on  both  sides  were  Doric  hexastyle 
porticoes." — W.  M.  Leake,  Topography  of  Athena, 
sect.  8. — See,  also.  Attics. 

ACT  OF  ABJURATION,  The.  See  Neth- 
erlands: A.  I).  1577-1  .j81. 

ACT  OF  MEDIATION,  The.  See  Swrr- 
zeklaxd:   a.  1).  1803-1848. 

ACT  OF  SECURITY.  See  Scotla>-d:  A. 
D.  170:?-l7ii4. 

ACT  OF  SETTLEMENT  (English).  See 
England:  A.  D.  1701. 

ACT  OF  SETTLEMENT  (Irish).  See 
Ireland:  A.  D.  1660-1665. 


Acr  UESCISSOUY. 


ADULLAMITES. 


ACT  RESCISSORY.  Set-  Scotla>d.  A 
I)   i(ic,o.i(ii!i; 

ACTIUM  :  B.  C.  434.— Naval  Battle  of  the 
Grcclts.— A  I'.rU-.il  inllictuJup.iullic  C'uriiiUiiaiis 
by  the  t'orcvriaiis,  in  the  contt-st  ovir  K|ii<liimin;s 
whic-li  wiis'llic  pnluik'  to  the  I'clnpoimcsian 
War  — K.  C'urtiiis.  /list,  of  (;,;,>;■.  hk.  -l.  r/i.  1. 

B.  C.  31.— The  Victory  of  Octavius.  Sec 
RoMi:;  15.  (•   :il. 

ACTS  OF  SUPREMACY.  See  Sri'itE- 
M.vcY,  .\<rs  111-;  am!  1;m;i..vnd;  A.  D.  1527- 
l."i:U  ;  and  l.V.'.i. 

ACTS  OF  UNIFORMITY.  See  England: 
A.   1).   l."i.V,»aM.I  HiH-.'-lOli.V 

ACULCO,  Battle  of  (1810).  See  Mexico; 
A.  1>.  ISKUlNl!!, 

ACZ,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  AcsTui.\,  A.  D. 
lS|S-|s|!( 

ADALOALDUS,  King  of  the  Lombards, 
A.   I>.  liUi-C'JO. 

ADAMS,  John,  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Si  u  I'mtki)  St.vtks  <ii'  .Vm.  ;  .V.  1).  1774 
(Mav— Juxk):  1774  (Si:rTi;MiiEu);  1775  (.May— 
ArorsT);  1770  (.Tanvauy— .June),  1770  (Jvi.y). 
....  In  diplomatic  service.  See  United  Stati;3 
OF  Am.;  .\.  1>.  17SV!  (.\i'i:ii.U  17S2  (i>Ei'TEMi!EU — 
Novi.MUKU). ..  .Presidential  election  and  ad- 
ministration. Stc  rxiTED  States  of  Am., 
A.  I).  17!ift-lS0i. 

ADAMS,  John  Quincy. — Negotiation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.  Sn-  lxiTi:i>  Siates  ok  Am., 
A.  1).  I'-ll  iDi.cKMiiEii).  ..  .Presidential  elec- 
tion and  administration.  See  Ixited  Stati;s 
oi-  .\M.,  .\.  1).  ls',M-lS2il. 

ADAMS,  Samuel,  in  and  after  the  American 
Revolution.  .Sue  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1772-1773;  1774(September);  1775(May); 
17S7-17SO. 

ADDA,  Battle  of  the  (A.  D.  490).  Sec 
UoMi;;   A.  I>    4sS-.-,2(i. 

AD  DECIMUS,  Battle  of  lA.  D.  533).  See 
Vanivm-:  .\.  I).  .".:;:;-. ".:;i. 

ADEL.  — ADALING.  —  ATHEL.  —  "The 
liomcsloail  of  tlic  orii;iiial  sittlir,  his  house, 
farni-liuililiniisanilcmiosuiv,  '  the  toft  ami  croft,' 
with  the  share  of  aniblo  and  appurtcnaut  coninioii 
risihts,  liiirc  nnion;;  the  nortlicrn  nations  [early 
Teutonic]  the  name  of  Odal,  or  Kdlicl ;  the  primi- 
tive mother  villa^ie  ^vas  an  Athelhy,  or  Athel- 
h.im;  the  owner  was  nn  Athclbondc:  the  same 
word  Add  or  Atlul  sijrnilicd  also  nobility  of 
descent,  and  an  .Vdalinj:  was  a  nobleman.  Prim- 
itive nobility  and  jirimilivc  landowncrship  tlius 
bore  the  same  name." — W.  Stubbs,  C0n.1t.  lliat.  uf 
/■'ii;j.,  e/i.  3,  turl.  24. —  See,  also,  Alod,  and 
Ethel. 

ADELAIDE,  The  founding  and  naming  of. 
Si'o  ArsTUAi.iA;  A.  II.  I''iiii-is4(i. 

ADELANTADOS.  — ADELANTAMIEN- 
TOS. — "  .\ilrl:nilaiMiiiiIiis  was  an  early  tirm 
for  .u'ubcriiati)ri;d  districts  [in  Spanish"  .\incr- 
ica.  the  governors  bcarinj;  the  title  of  .\di']:inta- 
dos],  generally  of  undelined  limits,  to  be  ex- 
tended by  further  conquests. " — II.  II,  Bancroft, 
IThr  "f  the  Pni-ific  Stnt):i,  T.  0  (.Veiim,  v.  3), 
p.  5v!o. 

ADEODATUS  II.,  Pope,  A.  D.  C72-G76. 

ADIABENE. — .\  name  which  came  In  be  ap- 
plied ancii  ntly  to  the  tract  of  coimtry  east  of  the 
midillc  Tigris,  embracing  what  was  originally 
the  proper  territory  of  Assyria,  together  with 
.\rbclitis.  Under  "the  Parthian  monarchy  it 
formeil   a   tributary    kingdom,   much    disputed 


between   Parthia   and    Armenia.     It  was  sei/ed 
several  times  by  the  Koniaus,  but  never  peniia 
nentlv  held. — G.  Kawlinson,  Sixth  Great  Oruntal 
.MuiKiirhi/.  p.  140. 
ADIRONDACKS,    The.      See    American 

AllilItli:lNKS:     .\l)IIioXDACK8. 

ADIS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  256).  See  Punic 
■\Vai!,  The  Fihst. 

ADITES,  The.— "The  Cushites,  the  first  in- 
h;ibitants  of  Arabia,  arc  known  in  the  national 
traditions  by  the  name  of  Adites,  from  their 
progenitor,  who  is  called  Ad,  the  grandson  of 
Ilam," — F.  'LcuormnYit,  Manual  of  Ancient  Hint., 
hh.  7,  ch.  3. — See  Ak.\bia:  The  ancient  suc- 
cession AND  Kl'SION  OF  RACES. 

ADJUTATORS.  See  England;  A.  D.  1047 
(.^ruir. —  ,\r(UST). 

ADLIYAH,  The.     See  Isl.a.m. 

ADOLPH  (of  Nassau),  King  of  Germany, 
A.  1).  10111-1298. 

ADOLPHUS  FREDERICK,  King  of 
Sweden,  A.  1).  1751-1771. 

ADOPTIONISM.  —  A  doctrine,  condemned 
as  hcrrtic;il  in  the  eighth  century,  which  taught 
that  "Christ,  as  to  his  human  nature,  was  not 
truly  the  Son  of  God,  but  only  His  son  by  adop- 
tion." The  dogma  is  also  known  as  the  Fclieian 
heresy,  from  a  Spanish  bishop,  Felix,  who  was 
prominent  among  its  .supporters.  Charlemagne 
took  active  measures  to  suppress  the  heresy.  — J.  I . 
Jlombert,  Hint,  of  Oharles  the  Great,  bk.  2,  ch.  12. 

ADRIA,  Proposed  Kingdom  of.  See  Italy  ; 
A.  D.  l;?43-138'J, 

ADRIAN  VI.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1522-1.523. 

ADRIANOPLE.— HADRIANOPLE.— A 
city  in  Thrace  founded  ))y  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
and  designated  by  his  name.  It  was  the  scene 
of  Constantino's  victorv  over  Licinius  in  A.  U. 
323  (see  Home:  A.  D."  305-323),  and  of  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Valens  in  battle  with  the 
Goths  (see  Goxns  (Visigoths)  ;  A.  D.  378).  In 
1301  it  became  for  some  years  the  capital  of  the 
Turks  in  Europe  (see  Tt^RKS:  A.  D.  1300-i;38!)j. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Kussians  in  1829,  and 
again  in  1878  (see  Turks:  A.  D.  1826-1829,  and 
A.  I).  1877-1878),  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
Treaty  negotiated  in  1829  between  ]{ussia  and 
the  PJirtc  (sec  (Jkeix-e;  A.  D.  1821-1829). 

ADRIATIC,  The  Wedding  of  the.  See 
Venich;  .v.  I).  1177,  and  14Tn  Century. 

ADRUMETUM.     See  Carthage,  The  Do 

MINION  OK. 

ADUATUCI,  The.     See  Belg.e. 
ADULLAM,    Cave    of.— When    David    had 

been  cast  out  by  the  Philistines,  among  whom  he 
sought  refuge  from  the  enmity  of  Saul,  "his 
first  retreat  was  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  probably 
the  large  cavern  not  far  from  Bethlehem,  now 
c:dled  Khureitun.  From  its  vicinity  to  Bethle- 
hem, he  was  joined  there  by  his  whole  family, 
now  feeling  themselves  insecure  from  Saul's 
fury.  .  .  .  Besides  these  were  outlaws  from 
every  part,  including  doubtless  some  of  the 
original  Canaanites  —  of  whom  the  name  of  one 
at  least  has  been  preserved,  Ahimelech  the 
Ilittite.  In  the  vast  columnar  halls  and  arched 
chambers  of  this  subterranean  palace,  all  who 
had  any  grudge  against  the  existing  system 
gathered  round  the  hero  of  the  coming  age." — 
De:iu  Stanley,  Li'ct's  on  t/te  Hist,  of  the  Jeiriah 
Chiirrh.  lect.' 2'2. 

ADULLAMITES,  The.  See  England:  A. 
D.  186.5-1868. 


ADWALTON  MOOH. 


^OLIAXS. 


ADWALTON    MOOR,   Battle   of   (A.    D. 

1643). —  This  was  a  battle;  fouslit  near  Bradford, 
June  29.  1643,  in  tlie  great  Englisli  Civil  War. 
The  Parliamentary  forces,  under  Lord  Fairfa.x, 
were  routed  by  the  Royalists,  under  Xewcastle. 
— C.  R.  Markliam,  Life  of  the  Oreat  Lord  Fair- 
fax, ch.  11. 

./EAKIDS  (/Eacids).— The  supposed  de- 
scendants of  the  denii-god  Jiakus,  whose  grand- 
son was  Achilles.  (See  MyKMrDONS.)  Miltiades, 
the  hero  of  Marathon,  and  Pyrrhus,  the  warrior 
King  of  Epirus,  were  among  tho.se  claiming  to 
belong  to  the  roval  race  of  j32akids. 

yEDHILING.     See  Ethel. 

iEDILES,  Roman.    SeeRo.ME:  B.  C.  494-492. 

yEDUI.— ARVERNI.— ALLOBROGES.— 
"The  two  most  powerful  nations  in  Gallia  were 
the  .lEdui  [or  Haedui]  and  the  Arverni.  The  ^Edui 
occupied  that  part  which  lies  between  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Loire  and  the  Saone,  which  river  was 
part  of  the  boundary  between  them  and  the 
Sequani.  The  Loire  separated  the  J^dui  from 
the  Bituriges,  whose  chief  town  was  Avaricum 
on  the  site  of  Bourgcs.  At  this  time  [B.  C.  121] 
the  Arverni,  the  livals  of  the  ^dui,  were  seek- 
ing the  supremacy'  in  Gallia.  The  Arverni  occu- 
pied the  mountainous  coimtry  of  Auvergne  in 
the  centre  of  France  and  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Elaver  (Allier)  nearly  as  far  as  the  jimctiou  of  the 
Allier  and  the  Loire.  .  .  .  They  were  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Allobroges,  a  powerful  nation  east 
of  the  Rhone,  who  occupied  the  country  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  Isara  (Isere).  ...  In  order  to 
break  the  formidable  combination  of  the  Arverni 
and  the  Allobroges,  the  Romans  made  use  of  the 
jEdui,  who  were  the  enemies  both  of  the  Allo- 
broges and  the  Arverni.  ...  A  treaty  was  made 
either  at  this  time  or  somewhat  earlier  between 
the  ^Edui  and  the  Roman  senate,  who  conferred 
on  their  new  Gallic  friends  the  honourable  title  of 
brothers  and  kinsmen.  This  fraternizing  was  a 
piece  of  political  cant  which  the  Romans  prac- 
ticed when  it  was  useful." — G.  Long,  Decline  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  v.  1,  ch.  21. —  See,  also, 
Gacls. 

JEGJE.     See  Edessa  (Macedoni.y). 

iEGATIAN  ISLES,  Naval  Battle  of  the 
(B.  C.  241).     See  Punic  War,  The  First. 

iEGEAN,  The.— "The  -Egean,  or  White 
Sea,  ...  as  distin.ffuished  from  the  Eu.xine." 
— E.  A.  Freeman,  Historical  Oeog.  of  Europe,  p. 
413,  and   foot-note. 

.^GIALEA.  — ^GIALEANS.— The  orig- 
inal name  of  the  nortliern  coast  of  Pelojionuesus, 
and  its  inhabitants.     See  Greece  :  The  Migua- 

TIONS. 

yEGIKOREIS.     See  Phyl^. 

./EGINA. — A  small  rocky  island  in  the  Sar- 
onic  gulf,  between  Attica  and  Argolis.  First 
colonized  by  Achseans  it  was  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  Dorians  (see  Greece  :  The  Migrations) 
and  was  unfriendly  to  Athens.  During  the 
si.xth  century  B.  C.  it  rose  to  great  power  and 
coramercial  importance,  and  became  for  a  time 
the  most  brilliant  center  of  Greek  art.  At  the 
period  of  the  Persian  war,  ^gina  was  "the 
first  maritime  power  in  Greece."  But  the 
.^ginetans  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  war 
with  Athens,  as  the  allies  of  Thebes,  and  rather 
than  forego  their  enmity,  they  offered  submission 
to  the  Persian  king.  Tlie  Athenians  thereupon 
appealed  to  Sparta,  as  the  head  of  Greece,  to 
interfere,  and  tiie  .lEginetans  were  compelled  to 


give  hostages  to  Athens  for  their  fidelity  to  the 
Hellenic  cause.  (See  Greece:  B.  C.  492-491.) 
They  purged  themselves  to  a  great  extent  of 
their  intended  treason  by  the  extraordinary  valor 
with  which  they  fought  at  Salamis.  But  the 
sudden  pre-eminence  to  which  Athens  rose  cast 
a  blighting  shadow  upon  ^Egiua,  and  in  429  B.  C. 
it  lost  its  independence,  the  Athenians  taking 
possession  of  their  discomfited  rival. —  C.  Thirl- 
wall.  Hist,  of  Greece,  «.  1,  ch.  14. 

Also  in  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  v.  4, 
ch.  36.— See,  also.  Athensi'B.  C.  489-480. 

B.  C.  458-456.— Alliance  with  Corinth  in 
war  with  Athens  and  Megara. —  Defeat  and 
subjugation.     SeeGREixE:   B.  t'.  4'v'~i— 150. 

B.  C.  431. — Expulsion  of  the  .^Eginetans 
from  their  island  by  the  Athenians. — Their 
settlement  at  Thyrea.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
431-43!). 

B.  C.  210. —  Desolation  by  the  Romans. — 
The  first  appearance  of  the  Romans  in  Greece, 
when  they  entered  tlie  country  as  the  allies  of 
the  ^iitolians,  was  signalized  by  the  barbarous 
destruction  of  ^Egina.  The  city  having  been 
taken,  B.  C.  210,  its  entire  population  was  reduced 
to  slavery  by  the  Romans  and  the  land  and 
buildings  of  the  city  were  sold  to  Attains,  king 
of  Pergamus. — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Federal 
Govt.,  ch.  8,  sect.  2. 

iEGINETAN  TALENT.     See  Talent. 

.(EGITIUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  426).— A  re- 
verse experienced  by  the  Athenian  General, 
Demosthenes,  iu  his  invasion  of  ^Etolia,  during 
the  Peloponnesian  War. — Thucydides,  History, 
bk.  3,  sect.  97. 

^GOSPOTAMI  (Aigospotamoi),  Battle  of. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  4u.j. 

jELFRED.     Sep  Alfred. 

/ELIA  CAPITOLINA.— The  new  name 
given  to  .lerusalem  by  Hadrian.  See  Jews: 
A.  D.  130-134. 

iELIAN  AND  FUFIAN  LAWS,  The.— 
"The  ^Elian  and  Fufian  laws  (leges  JEWa,  and 
Fufia)  the  age  of  which  unfortunately  we  can- 
not accurately  determine  .  .  .  enacted  that  a 
popular  assembly  [at  Rome]  might  be  dissolved, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  acceptance  of  any  pro- 
posed law  prevented,  if  a  magistrate  announced 
to  the  president  of  the  assembly  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  choose  the  same  time  for  watching 
the  heavens.  Such  an  annoimcemeut  (obnunti- 
atio)  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  inter- 
rupting an  assembl  v." — W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
bk.  C,  ,■/(.  IG. 

.^MILIAN  WAY,  The.— "M.  ^milius 
Lepidus,  Consul  for  the  year  180  B.  C.  .  .  .  con- 
structed the  great  road  which  bore  his  name. 
The  ^Emilian  Way  led  from  Ariminum  through 
the  new  colony  of  Bononia  to  Placentia,  being  a 
continuation  of  the  Flaminian  Wa}',  or  great 
north  road,  made  bj'  C.  Flaminius  in  220  B.  C. 
from  Rome  to  Ariminum.  At  the  same  epoch, 
Flaminius  the  son,  being  the  colleague  of  Lepi- 
dus, made  a  branch  road  from  Bononia  across 
the  Appenines  to  Arretium."  —  H.  G.  Liddell, 
Hi-it.  of  Rome,  bk.  5,  ch.  41. 

^MILIANUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  253. 

.(EOLIANS,  The.— "The  collective  stock  of 
Greek  nationalities  falls,  according  to  the  view  of 
those  ancient  writers  who  laboured  most  to 
obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of  ethnographic 
relationships,  into  three  main  divisions,  .^Eolians, 
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.JULIANS. 


JiTOLIAN  LEAGUE. 


Dorians  ami  I<piiiiins.  .  .  .  All  the  otliiT  inhabit- 
ants  (if  Cirircc  (nut  Dorians  iintl  lonians]  and  of 
till'  islands  iiitliuli-d  in  it,  are  comprised  luukr 

tlifconinii mif  of -Eolians  —  a  name  unknown 

as  yet  to  Uomcr.  and  which  was  iiu-ontestalilv 
applied  to  a  jireat  diversity  of  peoples,  ainonir 
which  it  is  certain  that  no"siieh  homogeneity  (>f 
race  is  to  \h-  a.ssiimed  as  e.xistid  among  the  loni- 
ans and  Dorians.  Among  the  two  former  races, 
though  even  these  were  scarcely  in  any  quarter 
completely  unmi.xed,  there  was  incontestably 
to  1h-  found  a  single  original  stock,  to  wliich 
others  had  merely  been  attached,  and  as  it  were 
engnifted,  whereas,  among  the  peoples  assigned 
to  the  -Eolians.  no  such  original  stock  is  recog- 
nizable, but  on  the  contrary,  as  great  a  ditTcr- 
cnce  is  found  between  the  si-veral  members 
of  this  race  as  between  Dorians  and  lonians, 
and  of  the  so-called  .Eolians,  some  stood  nearer 
to  the  foniier,  others  to  the  latter.  ...  A 
thorough  and  careful  investigation  might  well 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Greek  people 
was  divided  not  into  three,  but  into  two  main 
races,  one  of  which  we  may  call  Ionian,  IheotlRT 
Dorian,  while  of  the  so-called  .Eolians  some, 
and  i>robably  the  greater  number,  belonged  to 
the  former,  the  rest  to  the  latter. "— G.  F.  Schij- 
man.  Antiq.  of  Greece  :  The  State,  pt.  1,  ch.  2. — 
In  Greek  myth.,  .Eolus,  the  fancied  progenitor 
of  the  .Eolians,  appears  as  one  of  the  three  sons 
of  Ilellen.  "  ^Eolus  is  represented  as  having 
reigned  in  Thessaly:  his  seven  sous  were  Kre- 
tbeus,  Sisyphus,  .\tliamas,  Salmoneus,  Deion, 
Magncsaml  Periercs:  his  five  daughters,  Canace, 
Alcyone,  Pcisidike,  C'alyce  and  Permede.  Tl;e 
fables  of  this  race  seem  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
constant  introiluction  of  the  God  Poseidon,  a.s 
well  as  by  an  unusual  prevalence  of  haughty  and 
presumptuous  attributes  among  the  .Eolid 
heroes,  leatling  them  to  affront  the  gods  by  pre- 
tences of  equality,  and  sometimes  even  by  deli 
ance." — G.  Grote,  lli«t.  <if  Greece,  pt.  1,  c/i.  G. 
— See.  also.  Thkss.vlv,  DomA.\s  and  Ioniaxs, 
and  .Vm\  Mimik;  The  Gkeek  Colonies. 

iEQUIANS,  The.    SeeOscAKs;  also  Latum; 
and  Home:  B.  C.  458. 

iERARIANS. — Roman  citizens  who  had  no 
politic:il  riL'lit>.     See  Cexsoks,  Homax. 

iERARIUM,  The.     SecFiscis. 

.(ESOPUS  INDIANS.     See  .\.meuica:j  Abo- 
HIGINES;  Ai.<^"N<;i  TAN  Family. 

iESTII,  or  iESTYI,  The.—"  At  this  point 
[beyond  the  Suioncs]  the  Suevic  Sea  [the  Baltic], 
on  its  eastern  shore,  washes  the  tribes  of  the 
-Estii,  whose  rites  and  f.-ishions  and  styles  of 
dress  arc  those  of  the  Sucvi,  while  their  language 
is  more  like  the  Ikitisli.  They  worship  the 
motlicr  of  the  gods  and  wear  as  a  religious  sym- 
bol the  device  of  a  wild  boar.  .  .  .  They  often 
use  clubs,  iron  weapons  but  seldom.  They  are 
more  patient  in  cultivating  corn  and  other"  pro- 
duce than  might  be  expected  from  the  general 
indolence  of  the  Germans.  But  they  also  search 
the  deep  and  arc  the  only  people"  who  gather 
amber.  Avhich  they  call  gresum." — "The  -Estii 
occupied  that  part  of  Prussia  which  is  to  the 
north-cast  of  the  Vistula.  .  .  .  The  name  still 
survives  in  the  form  Estonia.  "—Tacitus,  Ger- 
many, trans,  by  Church  and  Brodribb,  irith 
note. — See,    also,    Pkvssiax    L.vngvage,    Tiie 

OLD, 

iESYMNETiE,   An.— Among  the   Greeks, 
an  expeilient  •Which  seems  to  have  been  tried 


not  unfrequently  in  early  times,  for  preserving 
or  restoring  tranquility,  was  to  invest  an  indi- 
vidual with  absolute  power,  under  a  ])eculiar 
title,  which  soon  became  obsolete:  ll.at  of 
;esvmnet;e.  Atl'uiua.  indeed,  and  in  other  cities. 
this  was  the  title  of  an  ordinary  magistracy,  jinib- 
ably  of  that  which  succeeded  the  hereditary  mon- 
areiiy;  but  when  applied  to  an  extraordinary 
olliee,  it  was  equivalent  to  the  title  of  iirotectur 
or  dictator." — C.  Thirlwall,  JJisi.  of  Greece,  ch. 
10. 

yETHEL.— .lETHELING.  See  Ethel,  and 
Ani;i,. 

^THELBERT,  .ETHELFRITH,  ETC. 
See  ETllKLliEIiT.  etc. 

iETOLIA.— iETOLIANS.-  "yF.tolia.  the 
country  of  Diomed.  though  famous  in  the  early 
times,  fell  back  during  tlie  migratory  period 
almost  into  a  savage  condition,  probably  through 
the  iuflu.x  into  it  of  an  Illyrian  population  which 
became  only  partially  Ilellenized.  The  nation 
was  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  among  which 
the  most  important  were  the  .Vpodoti,  the  (Jjihi- 
oneis,  the  f>urytanes  and  the  .Vgraans.  There 
were  scarcely  any  cities,  village  life  being  pre- 
ferred universallj'.  ...  It  was  not  till  the  wars 
which  arose  among  Alexander's  successors  that 
the  .Etolians  formed  a  real  political  union,  and 
became  an  important  power  in  Greece." — G. 
Rawlinson,  Mannalof  Ancient  Hist.,  hk.  3. — See 
also,  Akarxanians,  and  Gueece:  The  Migra- 
tions. 

.ETOLIAN  LEAGUE.The.  — "The  Acha 
iau  and  the  .Etolian  Leagues,  had  their  constitu- 
tions been  written  down  in  the  shape  of  a  formal 
docmnent,  would  have  presented  but  few  vari- 
eties of  importance.  The  same  general  form  of 
government  prevailed  in  both;  each  was  federal, 
each  was  democratic;  each  had  its  popular  as- 
sembly, its  smaller  Senate,  its  general  with  large 
powers  at  the  head  of  all.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  two  are  merely  those  differec.ces  of 
detail  which  will  always  arise  between  any  two 
political  systems  of  which  neither  is  slavishly 
copied  from  the  other.  ...  If  therefore  federal 
states  or  deiuocratic  states,  or  aristocratic  states, 
were  necessarily  weak  or  strong,  peaceful  or 
aggressive,  honest  or  dishonest,  we  should  see 
Achaia  and  -Etolia  both  exhibiting  the  same 
moral  characteristics.  But  histor}-  tells  another 
tale.  The  political  conduct  of"  the  .\chaian 
League,  with  some  mistakes  and  some  faults,  is, 
on  tlie  whole,  highly  honourable.  The  political 
conduct  of  the  -E^tolian  League  is,  throughout 
the  century  in  Avhich  we  know  it  best  [last  half 
of  third  and  first  half  of  second  century  B.  C] 
almost  always  simply  infamous.  .  .  .  The  coun- 
sels of  the  Ji^tolian  League  were  throughout  di- 
rected to  mere  plunder,  or,  at  most,  to  selfish 
political  aggrandi.sement. " — E.  .\. Freeman,  Hist, 
(f  Federal  Govt.,  ch.  6. — The  phuidering  aggres- 
sions of  the  ^Etolians  involved  them  in  continual 
war  with  their  Greek  kindred  and  neighbours, 
and  they  did  not  scruple  to  seek  foreign  aid.  It 
was  through  their  agency  that  the  Romans  were 
first  brought  into  Greece,  and  it  Avas  by  their 
instrumentality  that  Antiochus  fo>ight  his  battle 
with  Rome  on  the  .sacredest  of  all  Hellenic  soil. 
In  the  end,  B.  C.  189,  the  League  was  stripped 
by  the  Romans  of  even  its  nominal  independence 
and  sank  into  a  contemptible  servitude. — E.  A. 
Freeman,  The  same,  ch.  7-9. 

Also  i.n  C.  Thiriwall,  Uist.  of  Greece,  ch.  63-66. 
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AFGHANIST-Os',  B.  C.  330. 


AFGIIAXISTAX,  1803-1838. 


AFGHANISTAN:  B.  C.  330.— Conquest 
by  Alexander  the  Great. — Founding  of  Herat 
and  Candahar.  See  :Macedonia,  it. :  B.  C. 
330-323;  and  India:  B.  C.  327-312. 

B.  C.  301-246.-111  the  Syrian  Empire.  See 
Sei,eucid.s;  ;  and  jSIacedonia,  &c.  :  810-301  and 
after. 

A.  D.  999-1183. — The  Ghaznevide  Empire. 
See  Turks:  A.  D.  999-1183;  and  India:  A.  D. 
977-1290. 

A.  D.  13th  Century. — Conquests  of  Jinghis- 
Khan.  See  Mong.jls:  A.  D.  1153-1227;  and 
India:  A.  D.  977-1  COO. 

A.  D.  1380-1386. —  Conquest  by  Timour. 
See  Timour. 

A.  D.  1504. — Conquest  by  Babar.  See  In- 
dia: A.  D.  1399-lGOo. 

A.  D.  1722. — Mahmoud's  conquest  of  Persia. 
See  Persia  :  A.  D.  1499-1887. 

A.  D.  1737-1738. — Conquest  by  Nadir  Shah. 
See  India:  A.  U.  1662-174S. 

A.  D.  1747-1761. — The  Empire  of  the  Door- 
anie,  Ahmed  Abdallee. —  His  Conquests  in 
India.     S:-e  India.  A.  D.  1747-1701. 

A.  D.  1803-1838.— Shah  Soojah  and  Dost 
Mahomed. — English  interference. — "Shah  Soo- 
jali-ool  Moolk.  a  grandson  of  the  illustrious 
Ahmed  Shah,  reigned  in  Afghanistan  from  1803 
till  1809.  His  youth  had  been  full  of  trouble 
and  vicissitude.  He  had  been  a  wanderer,  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  a  pedlar,  and  a  ban- 
dit, who  raised  money  by  plundering  caravans. 
His  courage  was  lightly  reputed,  and  it  was 
as  a  mere  creature  of  circumstance  that  lie 
reached  the  throne.  His  reign  was  perturbed, 
and  in  1809  he  was  a  fugifive  and  an  e.xile. 
Runjeet  Singh,  the  Sikk  ruler  of  the  Punjaub, 
defrauded  him  of  the  famous  Koh-i-noor,  which 
is  now  the  most  precious  of  the  crown  jewels  of 
England,  and  plundered  and  imprisoned  the 
fallen  man.  Shah  Soojah  at  length  escaped 
from  Lahore.  After  further  misfortunes  he 
at  length  reached  the  British  frontier  station  of 
Loodianah,  and  in  1816  became  a  pensioner  of 
the  East  India  Company.  After  the  downfall  of 
Shah  Soojah,  Afghanistan  for  many  years  was  a 
prey  to  anarchy.  At  length  in  1826,  Dost  3Ia- 
homed  succeeded  in  making  himself  supreme  at 
Cabul,  and  this  masterful  man  thenceforward 
held  sway  until  his  death  in  1863,  uninterrupt- 
edly save  during  the  three  years  of  the  British 
occupation.  Dost  ilahomed  was  neither  kith  nor 
kin  to  the  legitimate  dynasty  which  he  displaced. 
His  father  Poyndah  Klian  was  an  able  statesman 
and  gallant  soldier.  He  left  twenty-one  sons,  of 
whom  Futteh  Khan  was  the  eldest,  and  Dost 
Mahomed  one  of  the  youngest.  .  .  .  Throughout 
his  long  reign  Dost  ^Iahomed  was  a  strong  and 
wise  ruler.  His  youth  had  been  neglected  and 
dissolute.  His  education  was  defective,  and  he 
had  been  addicted  to  wine.  Once  seated  on  the 
tlirone,  the  reformation  of  our  Henry  V.  was  not 
more  thorough  than  was  that  of  Dost  JIahomed. 
He  taught  himself  to  read  and  write,  studied  the 
Koran,  became  scrupulously  abstemious,  assidu- 
ous in  alfairs,  no  longer  truculent,  but  courteous. 
.  .  .  There  was  a  tine  rugged  honesty  in  his 
nature,  and  a  streak  of  genuine  chivalry;  not- 
withstanding the  despite  he  suffered  at  our 
hands,  he  had  a  real  regard  for  the  English, 
and  his  loyalty  to  us  was  broken  only  by  his 
armed  support  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  second 
Punjaub  war.     The   fallen   Shah  Soojah,  from 


his  asylum  in  Loodianah,  was  continually  intrigu- 
ing for  his  restoration.  His  schemes  were  long 
inoperative,  and  it  was  not  until  1832  that  cer- 
tain arrangements  were  entered  into  between 
him  and  the  ^Maharaja  Runjeet  Singh.  To  an 
application  on  Shah  Soojah's  part  for  counte- 
nance and  pecuniary  aid,  the  Anglo-Indian  Gov- 
ernment replied  that  to  afford  him  assistance 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  neutral- 
ity which  the  Government  had  imposed  on  itself ; 
but  it  unwi.sely  contributed  financially  toward 
his  undertaking  by  granting  him  four  months' 
pension  in  arlvance.  Si.xteen  thousand  rupees 
formed  a  scant  war  fund  with  which  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  a  throne,  but  the  Shah  started  on 
his  errand  in  February,  1833.  After  a  success- 
ful contest  with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  he  marched 
on  Candahar,  and  besieged  that  fortress.  Canda- 
har was  in  e.xtremity  when  Dost  IMahomed, 
hurrying  from  Cabul,  relieved  it,  and  joining 
forces  with  its  defenders,  he  defeated  and  routed 
Shah  Soojah,  who  fled  precipitately,  leaving  be- 
hind him  his  artillery  and  camp  equipage.  Dur- 
ing the  Dost's  absence  in  the  south,  Runjeet 
Singh's  troops  cros.sed  the  Attock,  occupied  the 
Afghan  province  of  Peshawur,  and  drove  the 
Afghans  into  the  Khyber  Pass.  Xo  subsequent 
efforts  on  Dost  ilahomed's  part  availed  to  expel 
the  Sikhs  from  Peshawur,  and  suspicious  of 
British  connivance  with  Runjeet  Singh's  success- 
ful aggression,  he  took  into  consideration  the 
policy  of  fortifying  himself  by  a  counter  alliance 
with  "Persia.  As  for  Shah  Soojah,  he  had  crept 
back  to  his  refuge  at  Loodianah.  Lord  Auckland 
succeeded  Lord  'William  Bentinck  as  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  March,  1836.  In  reply  to 
Dost  Mahomed's  letter  of  congratulation,  his 
lordship  wrote:  'You  are  aware  that  it  is  not 
the  practice  of  the  British  Government  to  inter- 
fere with  the  affairs  of  other  independent  States;' 
an  abstention  which  Lord  Auckland  was  soon  to 
violate.  He  had  brought  from  England  the  feel- 
ing of  disquietude  in  regard  to  the  designs  of 
Persia  and  Russia  which  the  communications  of 
our  envoy  in  Persia  had  fostered  in  the  Home 
Government,  but  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
wholly  undecided  what  line  of  action  to  pursue. 
'  Swayed,'  says  Durand,  '  by  the  vague  appre- 
hensions of  a  remote  danger  entertained  by 
others  rather  than  himself,'  he  despatched  to 
Afghanistan  Captain  Burnes  on  a  nominally 
commercial  mission,  which,  in  fact,  was  one  of 
political  discovery,  but  without  delinite  instruc- 
tions. Burnes,  an  able  but  rash  and  ambitious 
man,  reached  Cabul  in  September,  1837,  two 
months  before  the  Persian  army  began  the  siege 
of  Herat.  .  .  .  The  Dost  made  no  concealment 
to  Burnes  of  his  approaches  to  Persia  and  Rus- 
sia, in  despair  of  British  good  offices,  and  being 
hungry  for  assistance  from  any  source  to  meet 
the  encroachments  of  the  Sikiis,  he  professed 
himself  ready  to  abandon  his  negotiations  with 
the  western  powers  if  he  were  given  reason  to 
expect  countenance  and  assistance  at  the  hands 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government.  .  .  .  The  situ- 
ation of  Burnes  in  relation  to  the  Dost  was  pres- 
ently complicated  by  the  arrival  at  Cabul  of  a 
Russian  otflcer  claiming  to  be  an  envoy  from  the 
Czar,  whose  credentials,  however,  were  regarded 
as  dubious,  and  who,  if  that  circumstance  has 
the  least  weight,  was  on  his  return  to  Russia  ut- 
terly repudiated  by  Count  Xesselrode.  The 
Dost  took  small  account  of  this  emissiirv,  con- 
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tinuing  to  iisaiire  Biirncs  Hint  lie  cured  for  no 
connci-tion  except  with  the  Eiit'lish,  iiud  Hiirncs 
professed  to  liis  (Jovermiieiit  his  fullest  eoii- 
lldence  in  the  siiieerily  of  tliosc  declarations. 
15ut  the  tone  of  Lord  AuVkland's  reply,  ad<lr(.-.ssed 
to  the  Dost,  was  so  dictatorial  and  supercilious 
Its  to  indicate  the  writer's  intention  that  it  should 
give  olTence.  It  had  that  effect,  and  Burnes' 
nd.ssion  at  once  Ijccaine  hopeless.  .  .  .  The  Rus- 
sian envoy,  who  was  profuse  in  his  pronii.ses  of 
evervthinj;  whii'h  the  Dost  was  most  anxious  to 
obtain,  was  reciived  into  favour  and  tr<-ateil  with 
distinction,  and  on  his  return  journey  he  effected 
a  treaty  with  the  Candaliar  chiefs  which  was 
pn-sently  ratified  hy  the  !{ussian  niiiuster  at  the 
Persian  Court.  Burnes,  fallen  into  discredit  at 
Caliul.  ipiitled  that  place  in  August  ISSs.  He 
luid  not  lieen  disireet.  hut  it  was  not  his  indis- 
cretion that  tirouiiht  about  the  failure  of_  his 
nnssion.  A  nefarious  transaction,  which  Kayc 
denounces  with  the  passion  of  a  just  indijrnation, 
connects  itself  with  Burnes'  negotiations  with 
the  Dost;  his  othcial  correspondence  was  urLScru- 
pulously  inulilated  and  garbled  in  the  published 
Blue  Bixik  with  deliberate  purpose  to  deceive 
the  British  public.  Burnes  had  failed  because, 
since  he  had  cpiitted  India  for  C'abul,  Lord 
Auckland's  policy  had  irrjidually  altered.  Lord 
Auckland  had  laiuUd  in  India  in  the  character 
of  a  man  of  peace.  That,  so  late  as  April  1837, 
he  had  no  tiesijrn  of  obstructing  the  existing 
situation  in  Afglianistan  is  proved  by  his  writ- 
ten statement  of  that  date,  that  'the  British 
(fovernment  hail  resolved  decidedly  todiscourage 
the  prosecution  by  the  e.\  king  Shah  Soojah-ool- 
Mixilk.  so  long  as  he  may  remain  under  our  i)ro- 
tection.  of  further  schemes  of  hostility  against 
the  chiefs  now  in  power  in  C'abul  and  C'anilahar.' 
Yet.  in  the  following  June,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
which  sent  Shah  Soojah  to  C'abul,  escorted  by 
British  bayonets.  Of  this  inconsistency  no  ex- 
planation presents  itself.  It  was  a  f:ir  cry  from 
our  frontier  on  the  Sutlej  to  Herat  in  the  con- 
fines of  Centnd  .Vsia — a  distance  of  more  than 
I.21MJ  miles,  over  some  of  the  most  anluous 
inarching  gniund  in  the  known  world.  .  .  . 
lAird  William  lit'iitinck.  Lord  Auckland's  prede- 
cessor, denounced  the  project  as  an  act  of  in- 
credible folly.  Manpiis  Welleslcy  regarded 
'this  wild  expedition  into  a  distant  regiiai  of 
rocks  ami  deserts,  of  .>-ands  aii<l  ice  and  snow,'  as 
an  act  of  infatuation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
pronounced  with  prophetic  sagacity,  that  the 
conM'quence  of  once  crossing  the  Indus  to  settle 
a  government  in  Afghanistan  would  be  a  peren- 
nial march  into  that  country." — A.  Forbes,  The 
Aj'y/niii  ll'i/rx,  r/i.  1. 

Al.so  IN:  .J.  P.  Ferrier.  Ifiiit.  of  the  Afy/iKim. 
eh.  llt--20.— Mohan  Lai,  Life  if  Amir  Ijwt  .1/,/- 
Ihtutmetl  Khtiti,  r,  1. 

A.  D.  1838-1842. —  English  invasion,  and 
restoration  of  Soojah  Dowlah. — The  revolt  at 
Cabul.  —  Horrors  of  the  British  retreat. — 
Destruction  of  the  entire  army,  save  one  man, 
only.  — Sale's  defence  of  Jellalabad. —  ■'To  ap- 
proaeh  Afghanistan  it  was  ne<es.sary  to  secure 
the  frienii>liip  of  the  Sikhs,  who  were,  indeed, 
ready  enough  to  join  again.st  their  old  enemies; 
and  a  lhn(fr>ld  treaty  was  contracted  between 
Kunjeet  Singh,  the  English,  and  Shah  Soojah 
for  the  restoration  of  the  banished  house.  The 
expedition  —  which  according  to  the  original 
intention  was  to  have  been  carried  out  chiefly 


by  means  of  troops  in  the  pay  of  .S|i;ili 
Soojah  and  the  Sikhs  —  rapidly  grew  into 
an  English  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  A 
considerable  force  was  gathered  on  the  Sikh 
frontier  from  Bengal;  a  second  army,  under 
tieneral  Keanc,  was  to  come  up  from  Kurrachee 
through  Sindh.  Both  of  tliesi'  armies,  and  the 
troo])s  of  Shah  .Soojah.  were  to  enliT  tlie  high- 
lands of  Afghanistan  by  the  Bolan  Pass.  As 
the  Sikhs  woulil  not  willingly  allow  the  free 
pas.siige  of  our  troops  through  their  country,  an 
aihlitional  burden  was  laid  upon  the  armies, — 
the  independent  Ameers  of  Sindh  had  to  be 
coerced.  At  length,  with  much  trouble  from 
the  dilliculties  of  the  country  and  the  loss  of  the 
commissariat  animals,  the  forces  were  all  col- 
lected under  tlie  command  of  Keane  beyond  the 
passes.  The  want  of  food  permitted  of  nodelay: 
the  army  pushed  on  to  Candaliar.  Shah  Soojah 
was  declared  Monarch  of  the  southern  Princi- 
pality. Thence  the  trf>ops  moved  rapidly  on- 
wards towards  the  more  important  anil  ditticull 
conquest  of  C'abul.  Ghuznec,  a  fortress  of 
great  strength,  lay  in  the  way.  In  their  hasty 
movements  the  English  had  left  their  battering 
train  behind,  but  tlie  gales  of  the  fortress  were 
blown  in  with  gunpowder,  anil  by  a  brilliant 
feat  of  arms  the  fortress  was  stormed.  Nor  did 
the  English  army  encounter  any  important 
resistance  subsequently.  Dost  Mohamed  found 
his  followers  deserting  him,  and  withdrew  north- 
wards into  the  mountains  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh. 
With  all  the  splendour  that  could  be  collected. 
Shah  Soojah  was  brought  back  to  his  throne  in 
the  Bala  llissar,  the  fortress  Palace  of  Cabul. 
.  .  .  For  the  moment  the  policy  seemed  thor- 
oughly successful.  The  English  .Miiiisliy  could 
feel  that  a  fresh  check  had  been  placed  upon  its 
Bussian  rival,  and  no  one  dreamt  of  the  terrible 
rctriliution  that  was  in  store  for  the  unjust  vio- 
lence done  to  the  feelings  of  a  people.  .  .  . 
Dost  Mohamed  thought  it  prudent  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  English  envoy.  Sir  William  .Mac- 
naghten,  and  to  withdraw  with  his  family  to  the 
English  provinces  of  Hindustan  [November, 
1840].  He  was  there  well  received  and  trcateil 
with  liberality;  for,  as  both  the  Governor- 
General  and  his  chief  adviser  Macnaghten  felt,  he 
had  not  in  fact  in  any  way  offended  us.  but  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  our  policy.  It  was  in  the  full 
belief  that  their  policy  in  India  had  been  crowned 
with  permanent  success  that  the  Whig  Ministers 
withdrew  from  oliice.  leaving  their  succes.sors 
to  encounter  the  terrible  results  to  which  it  led. 
For  while  the  English  officials  were  blindly  con- 
gratulating themselves  upon  the  liai>py  comide- 
tiou  of  their  enterprise,  to  an  observant  ej'c 
signs  of  approaching  difliculty  were  on  all  sides 
visible.  .  .  .  The  removal  of  the  strong  rule  of 
the  Barrukzyes  opened  a  door  for  undetined 
hopes  to  many  of  the  oth.er  families  and  tribes. 
The  whole  country  was  full  of  intrigues  and  of 
diplomatic  bargaining,  carried  011  by  the  Eng- 
lish political  agents  with  the  various  chiefs 
and  leaders.  IJut  they  soon  found  that  the 
hopes  excited  by  these  negotiations  were  illu- 
sory. The  allowances  for  which  they  had  bar- 
gained were  reduced,  for  the  English  envo3- 
began  to  be  disquieted  at  the  vast  expenses  of 
the  CJovernment.  They  did  not  lind  that  they 
derived  any  advantages  from  the  establishment 
of  the  new  puppet  King,  Soojah  Dowlah ;  and 
every  Mahomedan,  even  the  very  king  himself. 
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felt  disgraced  at  the  predominance  of  the  Eng- 
lish intidels.  But  as  no  actual  insurrection 
broke  out,  Macnaghten.  a  man  of  sanguine 
temperament  and  anxious  to  believe  what  he 
wished,  in  spite  of  unmistakable  warnings  as  to 
the  real  feeling  of  the  people,  clung  witli 
almost  angry  vehemence  to  the  persuasion  that  all 
was  going  well,  and  that  the  new  King  had  a  real 
hold  upon  the  people's  affection.  So  completely 
liad  he  deceived  himself  on  this  point,  that  he 
had  decided  to  send  back  a  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish army,  under  General  Sale,  into  Hindostan. 
He  even  intended  to  accompany  it  himself  to 
enjoy  the  peaceful  post  of  Governor  of  Bombay, 
with  which  his  successful  policy  had  been 
rewarded.  His  place  was  to  be  taken  by  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes,  whose  view  of  the  troubled 
condition  of  the  country  underlying  the  com- 
parative calm  of  the  surface  was  much  truer 
than  that  of  Macnaghten,  but  who,  perhaps 
from  that  very  fact,  was  far  less  popular  among 
the  chiefs.  The  army  which  was  to  remain  at 
C'andahar  was  under  the  command  of  General 
Nott,  an  able  and  decided  if  somewhat  irascible 
man.  But  General  Elphinstone,  the  commander 
of  the  troops  at  C'abul,  was  of  quite  a  different 
stamp.  He  was  much  respected  and  liked  for 
his  honourpble  character  and  social  qualities, 
but  was  advanced  in  years,  a  confirmed  invalid, 
and  wholly  wanting  in  the  vigour  and  decision 
which  his  critical  position  was  likely  to  require. 
The  fool's  paradise  with  which  the  English 
Envoy  had  surrounded  himself  was  rudely 
destroyed.  He  had  persuaded  himself  that  the 
frequently  recurring  disturbances,  and  especially 
the  insurrection  of  the  Ghilzyes  between  C'abul 
and  Jelhilabad,  were  mere  local  outbreaks.  But 
in  fact  a  great  conspiracy  was  on  foot  in  which 
the  chiefs  of  nearly  every  important  tribe  in  the 
country  were  implicated.  On  the  evening  of 
the  1st  of  November  [1841]  a  meeting  of  the 
chiefs  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that  an 
immediate  attack  should  be  made  on  the  house 
of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes.  The  following  morn- 
ing an  angry  crowd  of  assailants  stormed  the 
houses  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  and  Captain 
Johnson,  murdering  the  inmates,  and  rifling  the 
treasure-chests  belonging  to  Soojah  Dowlah's 
army.  Soon  the  whole  city  was  in  wild  insur- 
rection. The  evidence  is  nearly  irresistible  th<it 
a  little  decision  and  rapidity  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  military  would  have  at  once  crushed 
the  outbreak.  But  although  the  attack  on 
Burnes's  house  was  known,  no  troops  were  sent 
to  his  assistance.  Indeed,  that  unbroken  course 
of  folly  and  mismanagement  which  marked  the 
conduct  of  our  military  affairs  throughout  this 
crisis  had  already  bcgim.  Instead  of  occupying 
the  fortress  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  where  the  army 
would  have  been  in  comparative  security, 
Elphinstone  had  placed  his  troops  in  canton- 
ments far  too  extensive  to  be  properly  defended, 
surrounded  by  an  entrenchment  of  the  most 
insignificant  character,  commanded  on  almost 
all  sides  by  higher  ground.  To  complete  the 
unfitness  of  the  position,  the  commissariat 
supplies  were  not  stored  within  the  canton- 
ments, but  were  placed  in  an  isolated  fort  at 
some  little  distance.  An  ill-sustained  and  futile 
assault  was  made  upon  the  town  on  the  3d  of 
November,  but  from  that  time  onwards  the 
British  troops  lay  with  incomprehensible  supine- 
ness   awaiting   their   fate    in    their    defenceless 


position.  The  commissariat  fort  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  rendered  their  situ- 
ation still  more  deplorable.  Some  flashes  of 
bravery  now  and  then  lighted  up  the  sombre 
scene  of  helpless  misfortune,  and  served  to  show 
that  destruction  might  even  yet  have  been 
averted  by  a  little  firmness.  .  .  .  But  the  com- 
mander had  already  begun  to  despair,  and  before 
many  days  had  passed  he  was  thinking  of  mak- 
ing terms  with  the  enemy.  JIacnaghten  had  no 
course  open  to  him  under  such  circumstances 
but  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  general,  and 
attempt  as  well  as  he  could  by  bribes,  cajolery, 
and  intrigue,  to  divide  the  chiefs  and  securea 
safe  retreat  for  the  English.  Akbar  Khan,  the 
son  of  Dost  Mohamed,  though  not  present  at  the 
beginning  of  the  insurrection,  had  arrived  from 
the  northern  mountains,  and  at  once  asserted  a 
predominant  influence  in  the  insurgent  councUs. 
With  him  and  with  the  other  insurgent  chiefs 
Macnaghten  entered  into  an  arrrangement  by 
which  he  promised  to  withdraw  the  English 
entirely  from  the  country  if  a  safe  passage  were 
secured  for  the  army  through  the  passes.  .  .  . 
While  ostensibly  treating  with  the  Barrukzye 
chiefs,  he  intrigued  on  all  sides  with  the  rival 
tribes.  His  double  dealing  was  taken  advantage 
of  by  Akbar  Khan.  He  sent  messengers  to  Mac- 
naghten proposing  that  the  English  should  make 
a  separate  treaty  with  himself  and  support  him 
with  their  troops  in  an  assault  upon  some  of  his 
rivals.  The  proposition  was  a  mere  trap,  and 
the  envoy  fell  into  it.  Ordering  troops  to  be 
got  ready,  he  hurried  to  a  meeting  with  Akbar 
to  complete  the  arrangement.  There  he  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the  brother  and  rela- 
tives of  the  very  men  against  whom  he  was 
plotting,  and  was  seized  and  murdered  by 
Akbar's  own  hand  [December  23].  Still  the 
General  thought  of  nothing  but  surrender.  The 
negotiations  were  entrusted  to  Major  Pottinger. 
The  terms  of  the  chiefs  gradually  rose,  and  at 
length  with  much  confusion  the  wretched  army 
marched  out  of  the  cantonments  [January  6, 
1842],  leaving  behind  nearly  all  the  cannon  and 
superfluous  military  stores.  An  Afghan  escort 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  troops  on  their  peril- 
ous journey  had  been  promised,  but  the  promise 
was  not  kept.  The  horrors  of  the  retreat  form 
one  of  the  darkest  passages  in  English  military 
history.  In  bitter  cold  and  snow,  which  took 
all  life  out  of  the  wretched  Sepoys,  without 
proper  clothing  or  shelter,  and  hampered  by  a 
disorderly  mass  of  thousands  of  camp-followers, 
the  army  entered  the  terrible  defiles  which  lie 
between  C'abul  and  .Jellalabad.  Whether  Akbar 
Khan  could,  had  he  wished  it,  have  restrained 
his  fanatical  followers  is  uncertain.  As  a  fact 
the  retiring  crowd  —  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
army  —  was  a  mere  unresisting  prey  to  the 
assaults  of  the  mountaineers.  Constant  com- 
munication was  kept  up  with  Akbar;  on  the 
third  day  all  the  ladies  and  children  with  the 
married  men  were  placed  in  his  hands,  and 
finally  even  the  two  generals  gave  themselves  up 
as  hostages,  always  in  the  hope  that  the  rem- 
nant of  the  armv  might  be  allowed  to  escape." — 
J.  F.  Bright,  Hist,  cff  England,  r.  4,  pp.  61-66.— 
"Then  the  march  of  tlie  army,  without  a  gen- 
eral, went  on  again.  Soon  it  became  the  story 
of  a  general  without  an  army ;  before  very  long 
there  was  neither  general  nor  army.  It  is  idle  to 
lengthen  a   tale   of   mere    horrors.     The   strag- 
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cling  reniniuit  of  nn  uniiy  i-iiti-red  the  JiimlulluU 
I'nss — a  (lark,  steep,  narrow,  aseending  palli 
between  crags.  The  miserable  toilers  foii:.! 
that  the  fanntieal,  iniplaeable  tribes  had  barri- 
caded the  pass.  All  was  over.  The  army  if 
C'abid  was  linallv  extinguished  in  that  barri- 
caded pass.  It  was  a  trap:  the  British  were 
taken  in  it.  A  few  mere  fugitives  escaped  from 
the  scene  of  actual  slaughter,  and  were  on  the 
road  to  Jellalabad,  where  Sale  and  his  little 
nrmv  were  holding  their  own.  AViien  they  were 
within  si.xteen  miles  of  Jellalabad  the  number 
was  reduced  to  si.x.  Of  these  si.\  five  were 
killed  by  straggling  marauders  on  the  way. 
One  man  alone  reached  J<llal.-ibad  to  tell  the 
tale.  Lilendlv  one  m;in,  Dr.  Hrydon,  came  to 
Jellalabad  [Ja'uuary  Vi]  out  of  a  moving  host 
which  liad  iiuuibercd  in  all  some  10,000  wlien  it 
set  out  on  its  march.  The  curious  eye  will 
search  through  history  or  fiction  in  vain  for 
any  jiiclure  more  thriliiiig  with  the  suggestions 
of  an  awful  calastroplic  than  that  of  this  solitary 
survivor,  faint  and  reeling  on  his  jaded  horse, 
as  he  appcarcil  under  tlie  walls  of  Jellalabad,  to 
bear  the  tidings  of  our  Thermopylae  of  pain  and 
shame.  This"  is  the  crisis  of  the  story.  With 
this  at  least  the  worst  of  the  pain  atid  shame 
were  destined  to  cud.  The  rest  is  all,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  reaction  and  recovery. 
Our  successes  are  common  enough:  we  may  tell 
their  tale  brielly  in  this  instance.  The  garrison  at 
Jellalabad  had  received  before  Dr.  Brydon's  ar- 
rival an  inlimation  that  they  were  to  go  out  and 
inarch  toward  India  in  accordance  with  the  terins 
of  the  treaty  extorted  from  Elphinstone  at  Cabul. 
They  very  "properly  declined  to  be  bound  by  a 
trcatv  wiiich,  as  Cieneral  Sale  rightly  conjec- 
tured, had  been  'forced  from  our  envoy  and 
military  commander  with  the  knives  at  their 
throats.'  General  Sale's  determination  was  clear 
and  simple.  '  I  propose  to  hold  this  jjlace  on 
the  part  of  Government  until  I  receive  its  order 
to  the  contrary.'  This  resolve  of  Sale's  was 
really  the  ttirning  point  of  the  history.  Sale 
held  Jelhdabad:  Nott  was  at  Candahar.  Akbar 
Khan  besieged  Jellalabad.  Nature  seemed  to 
have  declared  herself  emphatically  on  his  side, 
for  a  succession  of  earthquake  .shocks  shattered 
the  walls  of  the  place,  and  produced  more 
terrible  destruction  than  the  most  formidable 
guns  of  miKlern  warfare  could  have  done.  But 
the  garrison  held  out  fearlessly;  they  restored 
the  parapets,  re-established  every  l)atter_v,  re- 
trenched the  whole  of  the  gates  and  built  up  all 
the  breaches.  They  resisted  every  attempt  of 
Akbar  Khan  to  advance  upon  their  works,  and 
at  length,  when  it  became  cert;un  that  General 
PolUKk  was  forcing  the  Khyber  Pass  to  come 
to  their  relief,  they  determined  to  attack  Akbar 
Khan's  army:  they  issued  boldly  out  of  their 
forts,  forced  a  battle  on  the  Afghan  chief,  and 
completely  defeated  him.  Before  Pollock,  hav- 
ing gallantly  fought  his  wav  through  the 
Kliyber  Pa.ss'.  h.ad  reached  Jellalabad  fAjiril  10] 
the  bileaguering  army  had  been  entirely  dtfeated 
and  dispersed.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  unfortunate 
Shah  .Soojah,  whom  we  had  restored  with  so 
much  pomp  of  announcement  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  was  dead.  He  was  assassinated 
in  Cabul,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  British, 
.  .  .  and  his  body,  stripped  of  its  royal  robes  and 
its  many  jewels,  was  tiung  into  a  ditch." — J. 
SleCarthy.  Iliiit.  of  our  mm  Tiinm,  v.  1,  cfi.  11, 


Also  in  J.  W.  Kaye,  Ilist.  of  the  War  in 
Affjhaniatan.—G.  U.  Glcig,  Sale's  Brir/ade  in 
Afyhnnistan. — Lady  Sale,  Journal  of  the  Diaas- 
l('r.i  in  Afghanistan. — !Mohan  Lai,  Life  of  Dost 
.Vohammeil,  eh.  ir,-\S  (i:  2). 

A.  D.  1842-1869. —  The  British  return  to 
Cabul. —  Restoration  of  Dost  Mahomed. —  It 
was  not  till  September  that  General  Pollock 
"could  obtain  permission  from  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, Lord  EUcnborough,  to  advance  against 
Cabul,  though  both  he  and  Xott  were  burning  to 
do  so.  When  Pollock  did  advance,  he  found  the 
enemy  posted  at  Jugdulluck,  the  scene  of  the 
massacre.  '  Here,'  says  one  writer.  '  the  skeletons 
lay  so  thick  that  they  had  to  be  cleared  away  to 
aliow  the  guns  to  pass.  The  savage  grandeur  of 
the  scene  rendered  it  a  fitting  jilace  for  the  deed 
of  blood  which  had  been  enacted  luidcr  its  horrid 
sliade,  never  yet  pierced  in  some  places  by  sun- 
light. The  road  was  strewn  for  two  miles  with 
mouldering  skeletons  like  a  cbaniel  house. '  Now 
tlie  enemy  found  they  had  to  deal  with  other 
men,  under  otlier  leaders,  for,  putting  their 
whole  energy  into  the  work,  the  British  troops 
scaled  the  heights  and  steep  ascents,  and  defeated 
the  enemy  in  their  strongholds  on  all  sides. 
After  one  more  severe  fight  with  Akbar  Khan, 
and  all  the  force  he  could  collect,  the  enenty 
were  beaten,  and  driven  from  their  mountains, 
and  the  force  marched  quietly  into  Cabul. 
Nott,  on  his  side,  started  from  Candahar  on  the 
7th  of  August,  and,  after  fighting  several  small 
battles  with  the  enemy,  he  captured  Gluizni, 
where  Palmer  and  his  garrison  liad  been  de- 
stroyed. From  Ghuzni  General  Nott  brought 
away,  by  command  of  Lord  EUcnborough,  the 
gates  of  Somnautli  [said  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  Hindu  temple  of  Somnauth  by  Jlah- 
moud  of  Ghazni,  the  first  Jlohammedan  in- 
vader of  India,  in  1024],  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  celebrated  '  Proclamation  of  the 
Gates,'  as  it  was  called.  This  proclamation, 
issued  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  brought  upon  him 
endless  "ridicule,  and  it  was  indeed  at  first  con- 
.sitlered  to  be  a  satire  of  his  enemies,  in  imitation 
of  Napoleon's  address  from  the  Pyramids;  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  called  it  'The  Song  of 
Triumph.'  .  .  .  This  proclamation,  put  forth 
with  so  much  flourishing  of  trumpets  and  ado, 
was  really  an  insult  to  those  whom  it  professed 
to  praise,  it  was  an  insult  to  the  5Iohammedans 
under  our  rule,  for  their  power  was  gone,  it  was 
also  an  insult  to  the  Hindoos,  for  their  temple  of 
Somnauth  was  in  ruins.  These  celebrated  gates, 
which  are  believed  to  be  imitations  of  the  original 
gates,  are  now  lying  neglected  and  worm-eaten, 
in  the  back  part  of  a  small  museum  at  Agra. 
But  to  return.  General  Nott,  having  captured 
Ghuzni  and  defeated  Sultan  Jan,  pushed  on  to 
Cabul,  where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  met  Pollock.  The  English  prisoners 
(amongst  whom  were  Brigadier  Shelton  and 
Lady  Sale),  who  had  been  captured  at  the  time 
of  the  massacre,  were  brought,  or  found  their 
own  way,  to  General  Pollock's  camp.  General 
Elphinstone  had  died  during  his  caplivily.  It 
was  not  now  considered  necessary  to  take  any 
further  steps;  the  bazaar  in  Cabul  was  de- 
stroyed, and  on  the  12th  of  October  Pollock  and 
Nott  turned  their  faces  southwards,  and  began 
their  march  into  India  by  the  Khyber  route. 
The  Afghans  in  captivity  were  sent  back,  and 
I    the   Governor-General    received    the    troops    at 
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Ferozepoor.  Tims  ended  the  Afghan  war  of 
1838_l-2.  .  .  .  Tlie  war  being  over,  -n-e  with- 
drcw  our  forces  into  India,  leaving  the  son  of 
Shah  Soojali,  Fathi  Jung,  who  had  escaped  from 
Cabul  when  his  father  was  murdered,  as  king  of 
the  country,  a  position  that  he  was  unable  to 
maintain  long,  being  very  shortly  afterwards 
assassinated.  In  1843  Dost  Mahomed,  the  ruler 
whom  we  had  deposed,  and  who  had  been  living 
at  our  expense  in  India,  returned  to  Cabul  and 
resumed  his  former  position  as  king  of  the  coun- 
try, still  bearing  ill-will  towards  us,  which  he 
showed  on  several  occasions,  notably  during  the 
Sikh  war,  when  he  sent  a  body  of  his  horsemen 
to  light  for  the  Sikhs,  and  he  himself  marched 
an  army  through  the  Khyber  to  Peshawur  to 
assi.st  our  enemies.  However,  the  occupation  of 
the  Punjab  forced  upon  Dost  Mahomed  the 
necessity  of  being  on  friendly  terms  with  liis 
powerful  neighbour;  he  therefore  concluded  a 
friendly  treaty  with  us  in  1834,  hoping  thereby 
that  our  jjower  would  be  used  to  prevent  the  in- 
trigues of  Persia  against  liis  kingdom.  This 
hope  was  shortly  after  realized,  for  in  1856  we 
declared  war  against  Persia,  an  event  which  was 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Dost  ^lahomed,  as 
it  prevented  Persian  encroachments  upon  his 
territory.  This  war  lasted  but  a  short  time,  for 
early  in  1857  an  agreement  was  signed  between 
England  and  Persia,  by  which  the  latter  re- 
nounced all  claims  over  Herat  and  Afghanistan. 
Herat,  however,  still  remained  independent  of 
Afghanistan,  until  1863,  when  Dost  Mahomed 
attacked  and  took  the  town,  thus  uniting  the 
whole  kingdom,  including  Candahar  and  Afghan 
Turkestan,  under  his  rule.  This  was  almost  the 
last  act  of  the  Ameer's  life,  for  a  few  days  after 
taking  Herat  he  died.  By  his  will  he  directed 
that  Shere  Ali,  one  of  his  sons,  should  succeed 
him  as  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  The  new  Ameer 
immediately  wrote  to  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  Lord  Elgin,  in  a  friendly  tone,  asking 
that  his  succession  might  be  acknowledged. 
Lord  Elgin,  however,  as  the  commencement  of 
the  Liberal  policy"  of  'masterly  inactivity' 
neglected  to  answer  the  letter,  a  neglect  which 
cannot  but  be  deeply  regretted,  as  Shere  Ali  was 
at  all  events  the  de  facto  ruler  of  the  country, 
and  even  had  he  been  beaten  by  anv  other  rival 
for  the  throne,  it  would  have  been  time  enough 
to  acknowledge  that  rival  as  soon  as  he  was 
really  ruler  of  the  country.  When  six  months 
later  a  cold  acknowledgement  of  the  letter  was 
given  by  Sir  William  Denison,  and  when  a  re- 
quest that  the  Ameer  made  for  6,000  muskets 
had  been  refused  by  Lord  Lawrence,  the  Ameer 
concluded  that  the  disposition  of  England 
towards  him  was  not  that  of  a  friend ;  particu- 
larly as,  when  later  on,  two  of  his  brothers  re- 
volted against  him,  each  of  them  was  told  by 
the  Government  that  he  would  be  acknowledged 
for  that  part  of  the  country  which  he  brought 
under  his  power.  However,  after  various 
changes  in  fortune,  in  1869  Shere  Ali  finally 
defeated  his  two  brothers  Afzool  and  Azira, 
together  with  Afzool's  son,  Abdurrahman." — P. 
F.  Walker,  Afghanistan,  pp.  45-51. 

Also  is  J.  W.  Kaye,  Hist,  of  the  War  in 
Afghanistan. — G.  B.  MaUeson,  Hist,  of  Afghan- 
istan, ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1869-1881. — The  second  war  with 
the  English  and  its  causes. — The  period  of 
disturbance  in  Afghanistan,  during  the  struggle 


of  Shere  Ali  with  his  brothers,  coincided  with 
the  vice  royalty  of  Lord  Lawrence  in  India. 
The  policy  of  Lord  Lawrence,  "  sometimes 
slightingly  spoken  of  as  masterly  inactivity, 
consisted  in  holding  entirely  aloof  from  the  dynas- 
tic quarrels  of  the  Af.trhans  .  .  .  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Ameer  by 
gifts  of  money  and  arms,  while  carefully  avoid- 
ing topics  of  offence.  .  .  .  Lord  Lawrence  was 
himself  unable  to  meet  the  Ameer,  but  his  suc- 
cessor. Lord  Mayo,  had  an  interview  with  him 
at  Umballah  in  1869.  .  .  .  Lord  ilayo  adhered 
to  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  He  refused  to 
enter  into  any  close  alliance,  he  refused  to  pledge 
himself  to  support  any  dynasty.  But  on  the 
other  hand  he  promised  that  he  would  not 
press  for  the  admission  of  any  English  officers  as 
Residents  in  Afghanistan.  The  return  expected 
by  England  for  this  attitude  of  friendly  non-in- 
terference was  that  every  other  foreign  state, 
and  especially  Russia,  should  be  forbidden  to 
mix  either  directly  or  indirect!}'  with  the  affairs 
of  the  country  in  which  our  interests  were  so 
closely  involved.  .  .  .  But  a  different  view  was 
held  by  another  school  of  Indian  politicians,  and 
was  supported  by  men  of  such  eminence  as  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  Their 
view  was  known  as  the  Sindh  Policy  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Punjab.  It  appeared 
to  them  desirable  that  English  agents  should  be 
established  at  Quettn,  Candaliar,  and  Herat,  if 
not  at  Cabul  itself,  to  keep  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment completely  informed  of  the  affairs  of 
Afghanistan,  anil  to  maintain  English  influence 
in  the  country.  In  1874,  upon  the  accession  of 
tlie  Conservative  Ministry,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  pro- 
duced a  memorandum  in  which  this  policy  was 
ably  maintained.  ...  A  Viceroy  whose  views 
were  more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
Government,  and  who  was  likely  to  be  a  more 
ready  instrument  in  [its]  hands,  was  found  in 
Lord  Lytton,  who  went  to  India  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  giving  effect  to  the  new  policy.  He 
was  instructed  ...  to  continue  payments  of 
money,  to  recognise  the  permanence  of  the 
existing  dynasty,  and  to  give  a  pledge  of 
material  support  in  case  of  unprovoked  foreign 
aggression,  but  to  insist  on  the  acceptance  of  an 
English  Resident  at  certain  places  in  Afghanistan 
in  exchange  for  these  advantages.  .  .  .  Lord 
Lawrence  and  those  who  thought  with  him  in 
England  prophesied  from  the  first  the  disastrous 
results  which  would  arise  from  the  alienation  of 
the  Afghans.  .  .  .  The  suggestion  of  Lord 
Lytton  that  an  English  Commission  should  go 
to  Cabul  to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest 
to  the  two  Governments,  was  calculated  .  .  . 
to  excite  feelings  already  somewhat  unfriendly 
to  England.  He  [Shere  AH]  rejected  the 
mission,  and  formulated  his  grievances.  .  .  . 
Lord  Lytton  waived  for  a  time  the  despatch  of 
the  mission,  and  consented  to  a  meeting  between 
the  Minister  of  the  Ameer  and  Sir  Lewis  Pelly 
at  Peshawur.  .  .  .  The  English  Commissioner 
was  instructed  to  declare  that  the  one  indispen- 
sable condition  of  the  Treaty  was  the  admission 
of  an  English  representative  within  the  limits  of 
Afghanistan.  The  almost  piteous  request  on 
the  part  of  the  Afghans  for  the  relaxation  of 
this  demand  proved  unavailing,  and  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Ameer's  envoy  formed  a  good 
excuse  for  breaking  off  the  negotiation.  Lord 
Lytton  treated  the  Ameer  as  incorrigible,  gave 
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him  to  uiKkTstjiml  that  tlie  English  would  pro- 
cc'cil  to  soiure  their  frontier  without  further  rcftr- 
cneo  to  him,  and  withdrew  his  native  agent 
from  C'abul.  While  the  relations  between  tlie 
two  countries  were  in  this  uneomfortable  eoii- 
dition,  information  reached  India  that  a  Hussian 
mission  had  bien  reeeived  at  (.'abul.  It  was  just 
at  this  time  that  the  action  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment seemed  to  be  tending  rapidly  towards  a 
war  with  Russia.  ...  As  the  despatch  of  ft 
mission  from  Russia  was  contrary  to  the 
engagements  of  that  country,  and  its  reception 
undere.visling  circumstances  wore  an  unfriendly 
aspect,  Lord  I.ytton  saw  his  way  with  some 
plausible  justification  to  demand  the  reception 
at  C'aliid  of  an  English  embassy.  lie  notified 
his  intention  to  the  Ameer,  but  without  wailing 
for  an  answer  sell  ctcd  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain 
as  bis  envoy,  and  sent  him  forward  with  an 
escort  of  more  than  1,0(K)  men,  too  large,  as  it 
was  observed,  for  peace,  too  small  for  war.  As 
a  matter  of  course  the  mission  was  not  adnnttcd. 
,  .  .  An  outcry  was  raised  both  in  Englaml  and  in 
India.  .  .  .  Troops  were  hastily  collected  upon 
the  Indian  frontier;  and  a  curious  light  was 
thrown  on  what  had  been  done  by  the  assertion 
of  the  Premiir  at  the  Guildhall  banquet  that 
the  object  in  view  was  the  formation  of  a  'seien- 
tilic  frontier;'  in  other  words,  tlirowing  aside  all 
former  pretences,  he  declared  that  the  policy 
of  Englaial  was  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity 
offered  for  direct  territorial  aggression.  .  .  .  As 
hail  been  foreseen  by  all  parlies  from  the  first, 
the  English  armies  were  entirely  successful  in 
iheir  first  advance  [November,  1878].  .  .  .  By 
the  close  of  December  Jellalabad  was  in  the 
hands  of  Browne,  the  Sbutargardan  Pass  had 
been  surmounted  by  Roberts,  and  in  January 
Stewart  established  himself  in  C'andahar.  Wlicti 
the  resistance  of  his  army  proved  inelTectual. 
Sherc  All  had  taken  to  fliglit,  only  to  die.  His 
refractory  son  Yakoob  Khan  was  drawn  from 
his  prison  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
as  regent.  .  .  .  Yakoob  readily  granted  the 
English  demands,  consenting  to  place  his  foreign 
relations  under  British  control,  and  to  accept 
British  agencies.  AVith  considerably  more 
reluctance,  he  allowed  what  was  recudred  for  the 
reclilicati(m  of  the  frontier  to  pass  into  English 
hands.  He  received  in  exchange  a  promise  of 
support  by  the  British  Government,  and  an 
annual  subsidy  of  £60,000.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  tlie  troops  in  the  Jellalabad  Valley 
withdrew  within  the  new  frontier,  and  Yakoob 
Khan  was  left  to  establisli  his  atithority  as  best 
he  could  at  Cabul,  whither  in  July  Cavagnari 
with  an  escort  of  twenty-six  troopers  and  eighty 
infantry  betook  him.silf.  Then  was  enacted 
again  the  sad  story  which  preluded  the  first 
.Vfghan  war.  All  the  iiarls  and  scenes  in  the 
drama  repeated  themselves  with  curious 
uniformity  —  the  English  Resident  with  his 
little  garrison  trusting  blindly  to  his  capacity 
for  inllucncing  the  Afghan  mind,  the  ))uppet 
king,  without  the  power  to  make  himself 
respected,  irritated  by  the  constant  presence  of 
the  Resident,  the  chiefs  mutually  dislrustful  and 
atone  in  nothing  save  their  hatred  of  English 
interference,  the  people  seething  with  anger 
against  the  infidel  foreigner,  a  wild  outbreak 
which  the  Ameer,  even  li.nd  he  wished  it,  could 
not  control,  an  attack  upon  the  Residency  and 
the  complete   destruction  [Sept.,  1ST9]  after  a 


gallant  but  futile  resistance  of  the  Resident  and 
his  entire  escort.  Fortunately  the  extreme 
disaster  of  the  previous  war  was  avoided.  The 
English  troops  winch  were  withdrawn  from  the 
country  were  still  within  reach.  .  .  .  About  the 
24th  of  September,  three  weeks  after  the  out- 
break, the  Cabul  field  force  under  General 
Roberts  was  able  to  move.  On  the  .5th  of  Octo- 
ber it  forced  its  way  into  the  Logar  Valley  at 
Charassiab,  and  on  the  12lh  General  Roberts 
was  able  to  make  his  formal  entry  into  the  city 
of  Cabul.  .  .  .  The  Ameer  was  deposed,  martial 
law  was  established,  the  disarmament  of  the  peo- 
ple required  under  piiin  of  death,  and  the 
coimlry  scoured  to  bring  in  for  punishment 
those  chiefly  implicated  in  the  late  outbreak. 
While  thus  engaged  in  carrying  out  his  work  of 
retribution,  the  wave  of  insurrection  closed 
;  behind  the  English  general,  conummication 
through  the  Kuram  Viilley  was  cut  olT,  and  he 
was  left  to  pass  the  winter  with  ati  army  of 
some  8,000  men  connected  with  India  only  by 
the  Kybur  Pass.  ...  .V  new  and  formi(iabIe 
personage  .  .  .  now  made  his  ai)iicarance  on 
the  scene.  This  was  Abdurahnian,  the  nephew 
and  rival  of  the  late  Shere  Ali,  wlio  upon  the 
defeat  of  his  pretensions  had  sought  refuge  in 
Turkestan,  and  was  supposed  to  be  su])porte(l 
by  the  friendship  of  Russia.  The  expected 
attack  did  not  take  place,  constant  reinforce- 
ments had  raised  the  Cabul  army  to  2(1.000,  and 
rendered  it  too  strong  to  be  assailed.  ...  It 
was  thoitght  desirable  to  lireak  up  Afghanistan 
into  a  northern  and  southern  province.  .  .  .  The 
l)olicy  thus  declared  was  carried  out.  A  cer- 
tain Shere  Ali,  a  cousin  of  the  late  Ameer  of 
the  same  name,  was  appointed  Wali  or  Gover- 
nor of  Candahar.  In  the  north  signs  were 
visible  that  the  only  ])Ossible  successor  to  the 
throne  of  Cabul  would  be  Abdurahman.  .  .  .  The 
Bengal  army  under  General  Stewart  was  to 
march  northwards,  and,  suppressing  on  the  way 
tlie  Ghuziiee  insurgents,  was  to  join  the  Cabul 
army  in  a  sort  of  triumphant  return  to  Peshawur. 
The  first  part  of  the  programme  was  carried  out. 
.  .  .  The  second  part  of  the  ])lan  was  fated  to 
be  Interrupted  by  a  serious  disaster  which 
rendered  it  for  a  while  uncertain  whether  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Afghanistan  was 
jiossible.  .  .  .  Ayoob  had  always  exjiressed  his 
disapproval  of  his  brother's  friendship  for  the 
English,  and  had  constantly  refused  to  accept 
their  overtures.  Though  little  was  known 
about  Inm,  rumours  were  afloat  that  he  intended 
to  advance  upon  Ghuznee,  and  join  the  insur- 
gents there.  At  length  about  the  middle  of 
June  [1880]  his  army' .started.  .  .  .  But  before 
the  end  of  .June  Fara'h  had  been  reached  and  it 
seemed  plain  that  Candahar  would  be  assaulted, 
.  .  .  General  Burrows  found  it  necessary  to  fall 
back  to  a  ridge  some  forty-five  miles  from 
Candahar  called  Kush-y-Nakhud.  There  is  a 
pass  called  Jlaiwand  to  the  north  of  the  high- 
road to  Candahar,  by  which  an  army  avoiding 
the  position  on  the  ridge  might  advance  upon 
the  city.  On  the  27tli  of  July  the  Afghan 
troops  were  seen  moving  in  the  direction  of'tliis 
pass.  In  Ins  attempt  to  stop  them  with  his 
small  force,  numbering  about  2, .500  men,  Gen- 
eral Burrows  was  disastrously  defeated.  With 
difliculty  and  with  the  loss  of  seven  guns,  about 
half  the  English  troops  returned  to  Candahar. 
General  Primrose,  who  was  in  command,  had  no 
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choice  but  to  .strengthen  the  place,  submit  to  an 
investment,  and  wait  till  he  should  be  rescued. 
.  .  .  The  troops  at  Cal)ul  were  on  the  point  of 
withdrawing  when  the  news  of  the  disaster 
readied  them.  It  was  at  once  decided  tliat  the 
picic  of  the  army  under  General  Roberts  should 
push  forward  to  the  beleaguered  city,  while  Gen- 
eral Stewart  with  the  remainder  should  carry 
out  the  intended  withdrawal.  .  .  .  With  about 
10,000  fighting  men  and  8,000  camp  followers 
General  Roberts  brought  to  a  successful  issue 
liis  remarkable  enterprise,  .  .  .  falling  upon 
the  army  of  the  Ameer  and  entirely  dispersing 
it  a  short  distance  outside  the  city.  All  those  at 
all  inclined  to  the  forward  policy  clamoured  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  British  force  in  Candahar. 
But  the  Government  firmly  and  decisively 
refused  to  consent  to  anything  approaching  to 
a  permanent  occupation.  .  .  .  The  struggle 
between  Abdurahman  and  Ayoob  continued  for 
a  while,  and  until  it  was  over  the  English 
troops  remained  at  Quetta.  But  when  Abdurah- 
man had  been  several  times  victorious  over  his 
rival  and  in  October  [1881]  occupied  Herat,  it 
was  thought  safe  to  complete  the  evacuation, 
leaving  Abdurahman  for  the  time  at  least  gen- 
erally accepted  as  Ameer."  —  J.  P.  Bright,  Uist. 
of  Eng.,  period  4,  pp.  534-544. 

Al.so  in  a.  Forbes,  The  Afghan  Wars,  pt.  2. — 
Duke  of  Argyll,  The  Afghan  Question  from  1841 
to  1878.— G.  B.  Malleson,  The  Musso- Afghan 
Question. 

AFRICA:  The  name  as  anciently  applied. 
See  LrBY.\xs. 

The  Roman  Province.  —  "Territorial  sov- 
ereignty over  the  whole  of  North  Africa  had 
doubtless  already  been  claimed  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  perhaps  as  a  portion  of 
the  Carthaginian  inheritance,  perhaps  because 
'  our  sea '  early  became  one  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  Roman  commonwealth ;  and,  in  so 
far,  all  its  coasts  were  regarded  by  the  Romans 
even  of  the  developed  republic  as  their  true  pro- 
perty. Nor  had  this  claim  of  Rome  ever  been 
properly  contested  by  the  larger  states  of  North 
Africa  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  .  .  . 
The  arrangements  which  the  emperors  made 
were  carried  out  quite  after  the  same  way  in  the 
territory  of  the  dependent  princes  as  in  the 
immediate  territory  of  Rome ;  it  was  the  Roman 
government  that  regulated  the  boundaries  in  all 
North  Africa,  and  constituted  Roman  com- 
munities at  its  discretion,  in  the  kingdom  of 
JIauretania  no  less  than  in  the  province  of 
Numidia.  We  cannot  therefore  speak,  in  the 
strict  sense,  of  a  Roman  subjugation  of  North 
Africa.  The  Romans  ilid  not  conquer  it  like  the 
Phoenicians  or  the  French ;  but  they  ruled  over 
Numidia  as  over  Mauretania,  first  as  suzerains, 
then  as  successors  of  the  native  governments. 
...  As  for  the  previous  rulers,  so  also  doubtless 
for  Roman  civilization  there  was  to  be  found  a 
limit  to  the  south,  but  hardly  so  for  the  Roman 
territorial  supremacy.  There  is  never  mention 
of  any  formal  e.xtension  or  taking  back  of  the 
frontier  in  Africa.  .  .  .  The  former  territory  of 
Carthage  and  the  larger  part  of  the  earlier  king- 
dom of  Numidia,  united  with  it  by  the  dictator 
Cfesar,  or,  as  they  also  called  it,  the  old  and  new 
Africa,  formed  until  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  the  province  of  that  name  [Africa], 
which  extended  from  the  boundary  of  Cyrene  to 


the  river  Amp.saga,  embracing  the  modem  state 
of  Tripoli,  as  well  as  Tunis  and  the  French  prov- 
ince of  Constantine.  .  .  .  JIauretania  was  not 
a  heritage  like  Africa  and  Numidia.  .  .  .  The 
Romans  can  scarce!)'  have  taken  over  the  Empire 
of  the  Mauretanian  kings  in  quite  the  same  ex- 
tent as  these  possessed  it ;  but  .  .  .  probably  the 
whole  south  as  far  as  the  great  desert  passed  as 
imperial  land." — T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Home,  bk. 
8.  eh.  13. — See,  also,  Carthage,  Ndmidia,  and 
Cyrexk. 

The  Mediaeval  City.  See  B.^rbart  States: 
A.  I).   l.J43-l.jl)0. 

Moslem  conquest  and  Moslem  States  in  the 
North.  See  ^Mahomet.^n  Coxqcest,  Ac. :  A.  D. 
040-646;  647-709,  and  908-1171;  also  Barbart 
St.\tes;  Egypt:  A.  D.  1250-1517,  and  after;  and 

StTDAN. 

Portuguese  Exploration  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast. — The  rounding  of  the  Cape.  See  Por- 
tugal: A.  D.  1410-1460.  and  1463-1498. 

Dutch  and  English  Colonization.  See  South 
Africa. 

A.  D.  1787-1807.— Settlement  of  Sierra 
Leone.     See  Sierra  Leone. 

A.  D.  1820-1822. — The  founding  of  Liberia. 
See  Slavery.  Negro:  A.  1).  1816-1847. 

A.  D.  1884-1891. — Partition  of  the  interior 
between  European  Powers. —  "The  partition 
of  Africa  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  Berlin 
Conference  of  1884-85  [see  Congo  Free  State]. 
Prior  to  that  Conference  the  question  of  inland 
boundaries  was  scarcely  considered.  .  .  .  The 
founding  of  the  Congo  Independent  State  was 
probably  the  most  important  result  of  the  Con- 
ference. .  .  .  Two  months  after  the  Conference 
had  concluded  its  labours.  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many had  a  serious  dispute  in  regard  to  their  re- 
spective spheres  of  influence  on  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  .  .  .  The  compromise  .  .  .  arrived  at 
placed  the  Mission  Station  of  Victoria  within  the 
German  sphere  of  influence."  The  frontier  be- 
tween the  two  spheres  of  influence  on  the  Bight 
of  Biafra  was  subsequently  defined  by  a  line 
drawn,  in  1886,  from  the  coast  to  Yola,  on  the 
Benue.  The  Royal  Niger  Company,  constituted 
by  a  royal  charter,  "was  given  administrative 
powers  over  territories  covered  by  its  treaties. 
The  regions  thereby  placed  under  British  pro- 
tection .  .  .  apart  from  the  Oil  Rivers  District, 
which  is  directly  administered  by  the  Crown, 
embrace  the  coastal  lands  between  Lagos  and  the 
northern  frontier  of  Camarons,  the  Lower  Niger 
(including  territories  of  Sokoto,  Gandu  and 
Borgo),  and  the  Benue  from  Yola  to  its  con- 
fluence." By  a  Protocol  signed  December  34, 
1885,  Germany  and  France  "defined  their  re- 
spective spheres  of  influence  and  action  on  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  and  also  on  the  Slave  Coast  and 
in  Senegambia."  This  "  fixed  the  inland  exten- 
sion of  the  German  sphere  of  influence  (Camarons) 
at  15°  E.  longitude,  Greenwich.  ...  At  present 
it  allows  the  French  Congo  territories  to  expand 
;ilong  the  western  bank  of  the  M'bangi  .  .  .  pro- 
vided no  other  tributary  of  the  M'bangi-Congo  is 
found  to  the  west,  in  which  case,  according  to 
the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1884-85,  the  conventional 
basin  of  the  Congo  would  gain  an  extension." 
On  the  13th  of  May,  1886,  France  and  Portugal 
signed  a  convention  by  which  France  "secured 
tlie  exclusive  control  of  both  banks  of  the  Casa- 
manza  (in  Senegambia),  and  the  Portuguese 
frontier  in  the  sou^h  was  advanced  approximately 
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to  the  southern  limit  of  tin-  basin  of  the  Casini. 
On  the  Coupo.  Portuiral  retained  tlie  Massabi  dis- 
triet.  to  wliiih  Fniiue  had  hiid  chiim.  but  both 
banks  of  the  Ldanpo  were  left  to  France."  In 
18.S4  iliree  representatives  of  the  Soeiety  for 
German  Coloiiizntiou  — Dr.  Peters.  Dr.  JUhlke. 
and  Count  I'feil  —  quietly  concluded  treaties  with 
the  chiefs  of  I'setruha,  I'kami.  Nguru.  and  Usa- 
gara.  by  which  those  territories  were  conveyed 
to  the  "Society  in  question.  "Dr.  Peters  .  .  . 
armed  with  liis  treaties,  returned  to  Berlin  in 
February,  18S5.  On  the  27th  February,  the  day 
foUowinV  the  signature  of  the  General  Act  of  the 
Berlin  Conference,  an  Imperial  Schut/.brief,  or 
Charter  of  Protection,  secured  to  the  Society  for 
German  Colonization  the  territories  .  .  .  ac- 
quired for  them  throuirh  Dr.  Peters'  treaties:  in 
other  words,  a  OerTuan  Protectorate  was  pro- 
claimed. AX'hen  it  became  known  that  Germany 
had  seized  upon  the  Zanzibar  mainland,  the  in- 
dignation in  colonial  circles  knew  no  bounds. 
.  .  .  Prior  to  1884,  the  continental  lauils  facing 
Zanzibar  were  almost  e.vclusively  under  British 
inlluence.  The  principal  traders  were  British 
subject.s,  and  the  Sultan's  Government  was  ad- 
ministered under  the  advice  of  the  British  Resi- 
dent. The  entire  region  between  the  Coast  and 
the  Lakes  was  regarded  as  being  under  the  nomi- 
nal suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  .  .  .  Still,  Great 
Britain  had  no  territorial  claims  on  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan."  The  Sultan  formally  protested 
and  Great  Britain  championed  his  cause :  but  to  no 
effect.  In  the  end  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  yielded 
the  German  Protectorate  over  tlie  four  inland  prov- 
inces and  over  Vitu,  and  the  British  and  German 
Governments  arranged  questions  between  them, 
provisionally,  by  the  Anglo-German  Convention 
of  1880,  winch  was  afterwards  superseded  by 
the  more  definite  Convention  of  July  1890,  whicli 
will  be  spoken  of  below.  In  April  1887,  the 
rights  of  the  Society  for  German  Colonization 
were  transferred  to  the  German  Kast  Africa  As- 
sociation, with  Dr.  Peters  at  its  head.  The  Brit- 
ish East  Africa  Company  took  over  concessions 
that  had  been  granted  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
to  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  and  received  a  royal 
charter  in  September,  1888.  In  South-west  Af- 
rica, "an  enterprising  Bremen  merchant,  Herr 
LUderitz.  and  subsequently  the  German  Consul- 
General,  Dr.  Xachtigal,  concluded  a  series  of  po- 
litical and  commercial  treaties  with  native  chiefs, 
whereby  a  claim  was  instituted  over  Angra 
Pequefia,  and  over  vast  districts  in  the  Interior 
between  the  Orange  River  and  Cape  Frio.  .  .  . 
It  was  useless  for  the  Cape  colonists  to  protest. 
On  the  13th  October  18.84  Germany  formally 
notified  to  the  Powers  her  Protectorate  over 
South- West  Africa.  .  .  .  On  3rd  August  1885  the 
German  Colonial  Company  for  South-West  Af- 
rica was  founded,  and  .  .  .  received  the  Im- 
perial sanction  for  its  incorporation.  But  in 
August  1886  a  new  Association  was  formed  — 
the  German  West-Africa  Company  —  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  territories  was  placed  under  an 
Imperial  Commissioner.  .  .  .  Tt^  intrusion  of 
Germany  into  South-AVest  Africa  acted  as  a  check 
upon,  no  less  than  a  spur  to,  the  extension  of 
British  influence  northwards  to  the  Zambezi. 
Another  obstacle  to  this  extension  arose  from  the 
Boer  insurrection."  The  Transvaal,  with  in- 
creased independence  had  adopted  the  title  of 
South  African  Republic.  "Zulu-land,  having  lost 
its  independence,  was  partitioned:  a  third  of  its 


territories,  over  which  a  republic  had  been  pro- 
claimed, was  absorbed  ((October  1887)  by  the 
Transvaal;  the  remainder  was  added  (14th  ilay 
1887)  to  the  British  possessions.  Amatoiiga-land 
was  in  1888  also  taken  under  British  protection. 
By  a  convention  with  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic, Britain  acquired  in  1884  the  Crown  colony 
of  Bechuana-land ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  188.5 
a  British  Protectorate  was  proclaimed  over  the 
remaining  portion  of  Bechuana-land."  Further- 
more, "a  British  Protectorate  was  "instituted 
[1885]  over  tlie  country  bounded  by  the  Zambezi 
in  the  north,  the  British  possessions  in  the  south, 
'  the  Portuguese  province  of  Sofala  '  in  the  east, 
and  the  20th  degree  of  east  longit\ide  in  the  west. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  .Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
came  forward,  and,  having  obtained  certain  con- 
cessions from  Lobengula,  founded  the  British 
South  Africa  Comiiany.  ...  On  the  29th  Oc- 
tober 1889.  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
was  granted  a  royal  charter.  It  was  declared  in 
this  charter  that  '  the  principal  field  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  British  South  African  Company  shall 
be  the  region  of  South  Africa  lying  immediately 
to  the  north  of  British  Bechuanaland,  and  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic, and  to  the  west  of  the  Portuguese  domin- 
ions.'" Xo  northern  limit  was  given,  and  the 
other  boundaries  were  vaguel.v  defined.  The 
position  of  Swaziland  was  definitely  settled  in 
1890  by  an  arrangement  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  South  African  Republic,  which  provides 
for  the  continued  independence  of  Swaziland  and 
a  joint  control  over  the  white  settlers.  A  British 
Protectorate  was  jiroclaimed  over  Xvassa-laud 
and  the  Shire  Highlands  in  1889-90.  "To  return 
now  to  the  proceedings  of  other  Powers  in  Africa : 
"Italy  took  formal  possession,  in  July  1882,  of 
the  bay  and  territory  of  Assab.  The  Italian 
coast-line  on  the  Red  Sea  was  extended  from  Ras 
Kasar  (18°  2'  N.  Lat.)  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  Ralieita,  towards  Obok.  During  1889.  shortly 
after  the  death  of  King  Johannes,  Keren  and 
Asmara  were  occupied  by  Italian  troops.  >Iene- 
lik  of  Shoa,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Abyssinia  after  subjugating  all  the  Abyssinian 
provinces,  except  Tigre,  disijatched  an  embassy 
to  King  Humbert,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  new  Xegus  acknowledged  (29th  September, 
1889)  the  Protectorate  of  Italy  over  Abyssinia, 
and  its  sovereignty  over  the  territories  of  Mas- 
sawa,  Keren  and  Asmara."  By  the  Protocols 
of  24th  March  and  1.5th  April,  "1891,  Italy  and 
Great  Britain  define  their  respective  Spheres  of 
Influence  in  East  Africa.  "  But  since  then  Italy 
has  practically  withdrawn  from  her  ])osition. 
She  has  absolutely  no  hold  over  Abyssinia.  .  .  . 
Italy  has  also  succeeded  in  establishing  herself 
on  the  Somal  Coast."  By  treaties  concluded  in 
1889,  ' '  the  coastal  lands  between  Cape  Warsheikh 
(about  2°  30'  X.  lat.),  and  Cape  Bed  win  (8- 
3'  X.  lat. )  —  a  distance  of  430  miles  —  were  placed 
under  Italian  protection.  Italy  subsequently  ex- 
tended (1890)  her  Protectorate  over  the  Somal 
Coast  to  the  Jub  river.  .  .  .  The  British  Pro- 
tectorate on  the  Somal  Coast  facing  Aden,  now 
extends  from  the  Italian  frontier  at  Ras  Ilafiin 
toRas  Jibute  (43°  15' E.  long.).  .  .  .  The  activ- 
ity of  France  in  her  Senegambian  province,  .  .  . 
during  the  last  hundred  years  .  .  .  has  finally 
resulted  in  a  considerable  expansion  of  her  terri 
tory.  .  .  .  The  French  have  established  a  claim 
over  the  country  intervening  between  our  Gold 
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Coast  Colony  aud  Liberia.  A  more  precise  de- 
limitation of  the  frontier  between  Sierra  Leone 
and  Liberia  residted  from  the  treaties  signed  at 
Monrovia  on  the  11th  of  Xovember,  1887.  In  1888 
Portugal  withdrew  all  rights  over  Dehome.  .  .  . 
Recently,  a  French  sphere  of  influence  has  been 
instituted  over  the  whole  of  the  Saharan  regions 
between  Algeria  and  Senegambia.  .  .  .  Declara- 
tions were  exchanged  (.ith  August  1890)  between 
[France  and  Great  Britain]  with  the  following 
results :  France  became  a  consenting  party  to  the 
Anglo-German  Convention  of  1st  July  1890.  (3.) 
Great  Britain  recognised  a  French  sphere  of  in- 
fluence over  Madagascar.  .  .  .  And  (3)  Great  Brit- 
ain recognised  the  sphere  of  influence  of  France  to 
the  south  of  her  Mediterranean  possessions,  up  to 
a  line  from  Say  on  the  Xiger  to  Barrua  on  Lake 
Tsad,  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  comprise  in 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  British  Xiger  Com- 
pan}-  all  that  fairly  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sokoto. "  The  Anglo-German  Convention  of 
July,  1890,  already  referred  to,  established  by  its 
main  provisions  the  following  definitions  of  ter- 
ritory: "The  Anglo-German  frontier  in  East 
Africa,  which,  by  the  Convention  of  1886,  ended 
at  a  point  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Victoria 
Xyauza  was  continued  on  the  same  latitude  across 
tlie  lake  to  the  confines  of  the  Congo  Independent 
State ;  but,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  this 
frontier  was,  if  necessary,  to  be  deflected  to  the 
south,  in  orderto  include  Mount  il'fumbiro  within 
the  British  sphere.  .  .  .  Treaties  in  that  district 
were  made  on  behalf  of  the  British  East  Africa 
Company  bv  ilr.  Stanley,  on  his  return  (May 
1889)  from  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha.  .  .  .  (2.) 
The  southern  boundary  of  the  German  sphere  of 
influence  in  East  Africa  was  recognised  as  that 
originally  drawn  to  a  point  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Xyassa,  whence  it  was  continued  by  the 
eastern,  northern,  and  western  shores  of  the  lake 
to  the  northern  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Songwe.  From  this  point  the  Anglo-German 
frontier  was  continued  to  Lake  Tanganika,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  Stevenson  Road 
within  the  British  sphere.  (3.)  The  Northern 
frontier  of  British  East  Africa  was  defined  by 
the  Jub  River  and  the  conterminous  boundary  of 
the  Italian  sphere  of  influence  in  Galla-land  and 
Abyssinia  up  to  the  confines  of  Egypt ;  in  the 
west,  by  the  Congo  State  and  the  Congo-Xile 
watershed.  (4.)  Germany  withdrew,  in  favor  of 
Britain,  her  Protectorate  over  Vitu  and  her  claims 
to  all  territories  on  the  mainland  to  the  north  of 
the  River  Tana,  as  also  over  the  islands  of  Patta 
and  ^landa.  (5.)  In  South- West  Africa,  the 
Anglo-German  frontier,  originally  fixed  up  to  22 
south  latitude,  was  confirmed;  but  from  this 
point  the  boundary-line  was  drawn  in  such  a  man- 
ner eastward  and  northward  as  to  give  Germany 
free  access  to  the  Zambezi  by  the  Chobe  River. 
(6.)  The  Anglo-German  frontier  between  Togo 
and  Gold  Coast  Colon)'  was  fixed,  and  that  be- 
tween the  Camarons  and  the  British  Niger  Ter- 
ritories was  provisionally  adjusted.  (7.)  The 
Free-trade  zone,  defined  by  the  Act  of  Berlin 
(1885)  was  recognised  as  applicable  to  the  present 
arrangement  between  Britain  and  German\-.  (8.) 
A  British  Protectorate  was  recognised  over  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  within  the 
British  coastal  zone  and  over  the  islands  of  Zan- 
zibar and  Pemba.  Britain,  however,  undertook 
to  use  her  influence  to  secure  (what  have  since 
been  acquired)    corresponding    advantages  for 


Germany  within  the  German  coastal  zone  and 
over  the  island  of  ilafia.  Finally  (9),  the  island 
of  Heligoland,  in  the  North  Sea,  was  ceded  by 
Britain  to  Germany."  By  a  treaty  concluded  in 
June,  1891,  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal, 
"  Great  Britain  acquired  a  broad  central  spliere 
of  influence  for  the  expansion  of  her  possessions 
in  South  Africa  northward  to  and  beyond  the 
Zambezi,  along  a  path  which  provides  for  the  im- 
interru])ted  passage  of  British  goods  and  British 
enterprise,  up  to  the  confines  of  the  Congo  In- 
dependent State  and  German  East  Africa.  .  .  . 
Portugal,  on  the  East  Coast  secured  the  Lower 
Zambezi  from  Zumbo,  and  the  Lower  Shire  from 
the  Ruo  Confluence,  the  entire  Hinterland  of 
Mosambique  up  to  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  Hinter- 
land of  Sofala  to  the  confines  of  the  South  African 
Republic  and  the  Matabele  kingdom.  On  the 
West  Coast,  Portugal  received  the  entire  Hinter- 
land behind  her  provinces  in  Lower  Guinea,  up 
to  the  confines  of  the  Congo  Independent  State, 
and  the  upper  course  of  the  Zambezi.  ...  On 
May  25th  1891  a  Convention  was  signed  at  Lis- 
bon, which  has  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  between 
Portugal  and  the  Congo  Independent  State  as  to 
the  possession  of  Lunda.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
country  was  equal!}-  divided  between  the  dispu- 
tants. .  .  .  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  negotiations 
with  Germany  and  Portugal,  very  wisely  upheld 
the  principle  of  free-trade  which  was  laid  down 
by  the  Act  of  Berlin,  1885,  in  regard  to  the  free 
transit  of  goods  through  territories  in  which  two 
or  more  powers  are  indirectly  interested. " — A.  S. 
White,  The  Development  of  Africa,  Second  Ed., 
Rev.,  1892. 

Also  in;  J.  S.  Keltic,  The  Partition  of  Af- 
rica, ch.  12-23. — See,  also,  South  Africa,  and 

L'o.tNDA. 

The  inhabiting  races.— The  indigenous  races 
of  Africa  are  considered  to  be  four  in  number, 
namely :  the  Negroes  proper,  who  occupy  a  cen- 
tral zone,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Egyptian  Sudan,  and  who  comprise  an  enormous 
number  of  diverse  tribes ;  the  Fulahs  (with  whom 
the  Nubians  are  associated)  settled  mainly  be- 
tween Lake  Chad  and  the  Niger;  the  Bautus, 
who  occupy  the  whole  South,  except  its  extrem- 
ity, and  the  Hottentots  who  are  in  that  extreme 
southern  region.  Some  anthropologists  include 
with  the  Hottentots  the  Bosjesmansor  Bushmen. 
The  Kafirs  and  Bechuanas  are  Bantu  tribes.  The 
North  and  Northeast  are  occupied  by  Semitic  aud 
Hamitic  races,  the  latter  including  Abyssinians 
and  Gallas. — A.  H.  Keane,  Tlte  Africun  Races 
(Stanford's  Compendium:  Africa,  app.). 

Also  in:  R.  Brown,  The  Races  of  Mankind,  v. 
2-3. — R.  N.  Cust,  Sketch  of  the  Modern  Languages 
of  Africa. — See,  also.  South  Africa. 


AGA  MOHAMMED  KHAN,  Shah  of  Per- 
sia, A.  D.  1795-1797. 

AGADE.  See  Babylonia:  The  Early 
(Chaldean)  JIonarciiy. 

AGAPETUS  II.,  Pope,  A.  D.  946-95G. 

AGAS.     See  Subli.me  Porte. 

AGATHO,  Pope,  A.  D.  678-682. 

AGATHOCLES,  The  tyranny  of.  .^ee 
Syracuse:  B.  C.  317-289. 

AGE  OF  STONE.— AGE  OF  BRONZE, 
&c.     See  Stone  Aoe. 

AGELA.— AGELATAS.— The  youths  and 
young    men    of    ancient    Crete    were    publicl}' 
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tmiuedund  disciplinetl  in  divisions  or  conipiiiiics, 
eiicli  of  wliicli  WHS  lallcd  un  Airi-lu,  ami  iis 
leader  or  director  tbe  At'i-latas.  — G.  Schoniann. 
Antiq.  of  Un.r,- :    TIte  State.  )>t.  3.  rh.  i. 

AGEMA,  The.— The  royal  escort  of  Alex- 
aiiilir  the  (JriMt 

AGEN,  Origin  of.     S,  ,■  Nn  [..i.un.r.s. 

AGENDICUM   OR   AGEDINCUM.      See 

SKXU.M.S. 

AGER  PUBLICUS.— "Rome  was  always 
niakini:  fresh  acquisitions  of  territory  in  her 
early  history.  .  .  .  Large  tracts  of  country  be- 
came Homa'n  land,  the  property  of  the  Hom.-in 
state,  or  public  domain  (ajrer  publicns),  as  the 
Unmans  called  it.  The  condition  of  this  land, 
the  use  to  which  it  was  apiilied,  and  the  dis- 
putes which  it  caused  between  the  two  orders  at 
Home,  are  amonj;  the  most  curious  and  perplex- 
ing questions  in  Homan  history.  .  .  .  That  i)art 
of  newlyac(iuired  territory  which  was  neither 
sold  norgiven  remained  public  properly,  and  it 
was  occupied,  according  to  the  Homan  term,  by 
private  persons,  in  whose  hands  it  was  a  Pos- 
scssio.  Hyginus  and  8iculus  Flaccus  represent 
this  occupation  as  being  made  without  any 
order.  Every  Roman  took  what  he  could,  and 
more  than  he  could  use  profitably.  .  .  .  We 
should  be  more  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
public  land  was  occupied  under  some  regula- 
tions, in  order  to  prevent  disputes;  but  if  such 
regulations  existed  we  know  nothing  about 
them.  There  was  no  survey  made  of  the  public 
land  which  was  from  time  to  time  acquired,  but 
there  were  certainly  general  boundaries  fi.xed  for 
the  purpo.se  of  determining  what  had  become 
public  property.  The  lands  which  were  sold 
and  given  were  of  necessity  surveyed  and  fi.xed 
by  boundaries.  .  .  .  There  is  no  direct  evidence 
that  any  payments  to  the  state  were  originally 
made  by  the  Possessors.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  at  some  early  time  such  payments  were 
made,  or,  at  least,  were  due  to  the  state." — G. 
Loni;,  Dtdine  of  the  lioman  Bepublie,  ch.  11. 

AGGER.     See  C.\stua. 

AGGRAVIADOS,  The.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
lsi4-lsiT. 

AGHA  MOHAMMED  KHAN,  Shah  of 
Persia,  A.  ]>.  17:i.">-lTli7. 

AGHLABITE  DYNASTY.     See  Maiicme- 

T.VN  CnM^lKST  .\M)  KmI'IUH:    A.    I ).   7 1.")-7.")0. 

AGHRIM,  OR  AUGHRIM,  Battle  of  (A. 
D.    1691).     See  litKl.A.Ni):  A.  I).    KMl-lOfll. 

AGILULPHUS,  King  of  the  Lombards. 
A.  D.  .5!)o-niC>. 

AGINCOURT,  Battle  of  {1415).  See 
FnAXi  K:   A.   1).  111."). 

AGINNUM. — Modern    Agen.      See  Nitio- 

BRIGF.S. 

AGNADEL,  Battle  of  (1509).    See  Venice: 
A.  1).  l.">os-i.-,(i!i. 
AGNATL-AGNATIC.     See  Gens,  Rom.vn. 
AGNIERS,  The.     .See  American   Ahokigi- 

NES:    A<iNlKUS. 

AGOGE,  The.— The  public  discipline  en- 
forced in  ancient  Sparta;  the  ordinances  attri- 
buted to  Lyctirgus,  for  the  training  of  the  young 
and  for  the  regulating  of  the  lives  of  citizens. — 
G.  SchOmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece  :  The  State,  pt.  d, 
cfi.  1. 

AGORA,  The. — The  market-place  of  an  ancient 
Greek  city  was,  also,  the  centre  of  its  political 
life.  "Like  the  gymnasium,  and  even  earlier 
than   this,  it  grew   into  architectural  splendour 


with  the  increasing  culture  of  the  Greeks.  lu 
maritime  cities  it  generally  lay  near  the  sea ;  in 
inland  |)laces  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  carried 
the  old  feudal  castle.  Being  the  oldest  part  of 
the  city,  it  nattirally  became  the  focus  not  oidy 
of  conunercial,  but  al.so  of  religious  and  jiolitical 
life.  Here  even  in  Homer's  lime  the  citizens 
assembled  in  consultation,  for  which  purpose  it 
was  supplied  with  seats;  here  were  Ihe  oldest 
SJinctuaries;  here  were  celebrated  the  first  fes- 
tive games;  here  centred  the  roads  on  which  the 
intercommunication.  Iioth  religious  and  commer- 
cial, with  neighbouring  cities  and  states  was  car- 
ried on;  from  here  started  th<^  processions  which 
continually  i)assed  between  hol3"  places  of  kin- 
dred origin,  though  locally  separated.  Although 
originally  all  pulilic  transactions  were  carried  on 
in  these  markct-jilaces,  special  local  arrange- 
ments for  contracting  public  business  soon 
became  neccs.sary  in  large  cities.  At  Athens,  for 
instance,  the  gently  rising  ground  of  the  Philo- 
pappos  hill,  called"  Pnyx,  touching  the  Agora, 
was  used  for  political  consultations,  while  most 
likely,  about  the  time  of  the  Pisistratides,  the 
market  of  Keranieikos,  the  oldest  seat  of  Attic 
industry  (lying  between  the  foot  of  the  Akropo- 
lis,  the  Areopagus  and  the  hill  of  Theseus), 
became  the  agora  proper,  i.  e.,  the  centre  of 
Athenian  commerce.  .  .  .  The  description  by 
Vitruvius  of  an  agora  evidently  refers  to  the 
splendid  structures  of  post-Alexandrine  times. 
According  to  him  it  was  quadrangular  in  size 
[?  shape]  and  surrounded  by  wide  double  colon- 
ades.  Tlie  luimcrous  columns  carried  architraves 
of  common  st(me  or  of  marble,  and  on  the  roofs  of 
the  porticoes  were  galleries  for  walking  purposes. 
This,  of  cour.sc,  does  not  apply  to  all  market- 
places, even  of  later  date;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  remaining  specimens  agree  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Vitruvius." — E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner, 
Life  of  the  Omka  and  Ii(»nan«,  ti:  by  Ilucffei;  pt. 
1,  sect.  26. —  In  the  Homeric  time,  the  general 
assembly  of  freemen  was  called  the  Agora. —  G. 
Grote,  Jli'st.  of  Greece,  pt.  1,  ch.  20. 

AGR.(EI,  The.     See  Akarnani.\N8. 

AGRARIAN  LAWS,  Roman.— "Great  mis- 
takes formerly  prevailed  on  the  nature  of  the 
Roman  laws  familiarly  termed  Agrarian.  It 
was  supposed  that  by  these  laws  all  land  was 
declared  common  property,  and  that  at  certain 
intervals  of  time  the  state  resumed  po.sscssion 
and  made  a  fresh  distribution  to  all  citizens, 
rich  and  poor.  It  is  needless  to  make  any 
remarks  on  the  nature  and  consequences  of  such 
a  law ;  stiflicient  it  will  be  to  say,  what  is  now 
known  to  all,  that  at  Rome  such  laws  never 
existed,  never  were  thought  of.  The  lands 
which  were  to  be  distributed  by  Agrarian  laws 
were  not  private  property,  butthe  property  of 
the  state.  They  were,  originally,  those  public 
lands  which  had  been  the  domain  of  the  kings, 
and  which  were  increased  whenever  any  city 
or  people  was  conquered  by  the  Romans ;  because 
it  was  an  Italian  practice  to  confiscate  the  lands 
of  the  conquered,  in  whole  or  in  part." — H.  G. 
Liddell,  Hist,  of  Home,  bk.  2,  ch.  8.— See  Rome: 
B.  C.  :^T6.  and  B.  C.  133-121. 

AGRI  DECUMATES,  The.— "Between the 
Rhine  and  the  Upper  Danube  there  intervenes  a 
triangular  tract  of  land,  the  ape.v  of  which 
touches  the  confines  of  Switzerland  at  Basel; 
thus  separating,  as  with  an  enormous  wedge, 
the  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Vindelicia,  and  pre- 
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AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


senting  at  its  base  no  natural  line  of  defence 
from  one  river  to  tlie  other.  This  tract  Tvas, 
however,  occupied,  for  the  most  part,  by  forests, 
and  if  it  broke  the  line  of  the  Roman  defences,  it 
might  at  least  be  considered  impenetrable  to  an 
enemy.  Abandoned  by  the  warlike  and  preda- 
tory tribes  of  Germany,  it  was  seized  by  wander- 
ing immigrants  from  Gaul,  many  of  them  Roman 
adventurers,  before  whom  the  original  inhabit- 
ants, the  Marcomanni,  or  men  of  the  frontier, 
seem  to  have  retreated  eastward  beyond  the 
Hercynian  forest.  Tlie  intruders  claimed  or 
solicited  Roman  protection,  and  offered  in  return 
a  tribute  from  the  produce  of  the  soil,  whence 
the  district  itself  came  to  be  known  by  the  title 
of  the  Agri  Decumates.  or  Titlied  Land.  It  was 
not,  however,  officially  connected  with  any 
province  of  the  Empire,  nor  was  any  attempt 
made  to  provide  for  its  permanent  security,  till 
a  period  much  later  than  that  on  which  we  are 
now  engaged  [the  period  of  Augustus]." — C. 
Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  ch.  36. — •"  TVur- 
temburg,  Baden  and  Hohenzollern  coincide 
with  the  Agri  Decumates  of  the  Roman  writers." 
— R.  G.  Latham,  Ethnologn  of  Europe,  eh.  8. — 
See,  also.  Alemaxni,  and  St.T,vi. 

AGRICOLA'S  CAMPAIGNS  IN  BRI- 
TAIN.    See  Britain:  A.  D.  78-84. 

AGRIGENTUM. — Acragas,  or  Agrigentum, 
one-  of  the  youngest  of  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Sicily,  founded  about  B.  C.  582  bj-  the  older  col- 
ony of  Gela,  became  one  of  the  largest  and  nio.st 
splendid  cities  of  the  age,  in  the  fifth  century 
B.  C,  as  is  testified  by  its  ruins  to  this  day. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  notorious  tyranny  of 
Phalaris,  as  well  as  that  of  Theron.  Agrigen- 
tum was  destroyed  bj'  the  Carthagenians,  B.  C. 
405,  and  rebuilt  by  Timoleon,  but  never  recovered 
its  former  importance  and  grandeur.  —  E.  Cur- 
tius.  Hist,  of  Greeee,  bk.  4,  eh.  3.  —  See,  also, 
Phalaeis,  Brazen  Bull  op. — Agrigentum  was 
destroyed  by  the  Carthagenians  in  406  B.  C. 
See  SicrLT  :  B.  C.  409-105.—  Rebuilt  by  Timo- 
leon, it  was  the  scene  of  a  great  defeat  of  the 
Carthagenians  by  the  Romans,  in  262  B.  C.  See 
Punic  W.\r.  The  Fikst. 

AGRIPPINA  AND  HER  SON  NERO. 
See  Rome:  A.  D.  47-54.  and  54-64. 

AHMED  KHEL,  Battle  of  (i88o).  See 
Afgiianist.\n:     A.  D.  1809-1881. 

AIGINA.     See  .Egina. 

AIGOSPOTAMOI,  Battle  of.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  405. 

AIGUILLON,  Siege  of. —  A  notable  siege  in 
the  "Hundred  Years'  War,"  A.  D.  1346.  An 
English  garrison  under  the  famous  knight.  Sir 
AValter  Manny,  held  the  great  fortress  of  Aiguil- 
lon,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Garonne  and  the 
Lot,  against  a  formidable  French  arm}-.  — J. 
Froissart,  Chronieles,  r.  1,  bk.  1,  eh.  120. 

AIX,  Origin  of.     See  Saltes. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE:  The  Capital  of 
Charlemagne. —  The  favorite  residence  and  one 
of  the  two  capitals  of  Charlemagne  was  the  city 
which  the  Germans  call  Aachen  and  the  FYench 
have  named  Aix-la-Cliapelle.  "  He  ravished  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  world  to  restore  the  monu- 
mental arts.  A  new  Rome  arose  in  the  depths 
of  the  forests  of  Austrasia  —  palaces,  gates, 
bridges,  baths,  galleries,  theatres,  churches, —  for 
the  erection  of  which  the  mosaics  and  marbles  of 
Italy  were  laid  under  tribute,  and  workmen  sum- 
moned irom  all  parts  of  Europe.     It  was  there 


that  an  extensive  library  was  gathered,  there 
that  the  school  of  tlie  palace  was  made  perma- 
nent, there  that  foreign  envoys  were  pompously 
welcomed,  there  that  the  monarch  perfected  his 
plans  for  the  introduction  of  Roman  letters  and 
the  improvement  of  music. " —  P.  Godwin,  Hist, 
of  France:  Aneient  Gaul,  bk.  4,  ch.  17. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  Treaty  of  (A.  D. 
803).     See  Venice:  A.  D.  697^810. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  Treaty  of  (A.  D. 
1668).  See  Xetherl.^nds  (Holland):  A.  D. 
1068. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  The  Congress  and 
Treaty  which  ended  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  (1748). — The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  which  raged  in  Europe,  and  on  the 
ocean,  and  in  India  and  America,  from  1740  to 
17-18  (see  Austria:  A.  D.  1718-1738,  1740- 
1741,  and  after),  was  brought  to  an  end  in  the 
hitter  year  by  a  Congress  of  all  the  belligerents 
v.hich  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  April,  and 
v.-hich  concluded  its  labors  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber following.  "The  influence  of  England  and 
Holland  .  .  .  forced  the  peace  upon  Austria  and 
Sardinia,  though  both  were  bitterly  aggrieved  by 
its  conditions.  France  agreed  to  restore  every 
conquest  she  had  made  during  the  war,  to  aban- 
don the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  expel  the  Pre- 
tender from  her  soil ;  to  demolish,  in  accordance 
with  earlier  treaties,  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk 
on  the  side  of  the  sea,  while  retaining  those  on 
the  side  of  the  land,  and  to  retire  from  the  con- 
quest without  acquiring  any  fresh  territory  or 
any  pecuniary  compensation.  England  in  like 
manner  restored  the  few  conquests  she  had  made, 
and  submitted  to  the  somewhat  humiliating  con- 
dition of  sending  hostages  to  Paris  as  a  security 
for  the  restoration  of  Cape  Breton.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
puted boundary  between  Canada  and  Xova 
Scotia,  which  had  been  a  source  of  constant  diffi- 
culty with  France,  was  left  altogether  undefined. 
The  Assiento  treaty  for  trade  with  the  Spanish 
colonies  was  confirmed  for  the  four  years  it  had 
still  to  run;  but  no  real  compensation  was 
obtained  for  a  war  expenditure  which  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  sixty-four  millions,  and  which 
had  raised  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  to 
more  than  seventj'-eight  millions.  Of  the  other 
powers,  Holland,  Genoa,  and  the  little  state  of 
?.Iodena  retained  their  territory  as  before  the  war, 
and  Genoa  remained  mistress  of  the  Duchy  of 
Finale,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia  by  the  Treaty  of  AVorms,  and  which  it 
had  been  a  main  object  of  his  later  policy  to 
secure.  Austria  obtained  a  recognition  of  the 
election  of  the  Emperor,  a  general  guarantee  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  the  restoration  of 
everything  she  had  lost  in  the  Netherlands,  but 
she  gained  no  additional  territory.  She  was 
compelled  to  confirm  the  cession  of  Silesia  and 
Glatz  to  Prussia,  to  abandon  her  Italian  con- 
quests, and  even  to  cede  a  considerable  part  of 
her  former  Italian  dominions.  To  the  bitter 
indignation  of  ilaria  Theresa,  the  Duchies  of 
Parma,  Placentia  and  Guastella  passed  to  Don 
Philip  of  Spain,  to  revert,  however,  to  their 
former  possessors  if  Don  Philip  mounted  the 
Spanish  throne,  or  died  without  male  issue.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  also  obtained  from  Austria  the 
territorial  cessions  enumerated  in  the  Treaty 
of  Worms  [see  Italy:  A.  D.  1743],  witli  the 
important  exceptions  of  Phicentia.  which  passed 
to   Don  Philip,  and  of  Finale,  which  remained 
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with  tho  Ocnoose.  For  tho  loss  of  tlicse  he 
olitiiinol  no  coiii|ieiisnti(iu.  Frcdurick  [the  Greiit, 
of  Prussia]  obtaiiu'il  a  avncm}  piiHrantef  for  tlie 
posscs-sioii  of  liis  newly  uciiuirctl  territory,  nnd  a 
long  list  of  olil  treaties  was  formally  couflrmeil. 
Thus  small  were  the  changes  elTeeteJ  in  Europe 
bv  so  much  bloodslieil  nnil  treachery,  by  nearly 
nine  years  of  wasteful  and  desolating  war.  The 
design  of  the  dismemberment  of  Austria  had 
failed,  but  no  ve.ved  questions  had  been  set  at 
rest.  ...  Of  all  the  ambitious  projects  that  had 
been  conceiv<Ml  during  the  war.  that  of  Frederick 
alone  was  suhstantiallr  realized." — AV.  E.  II. 
Lec!;v,  Hint,  "f  Enrj.  ISih  Cattury,  ch.  3.— "Thus 
ended  the  War  of  the  Austrian  succession.  In 
its  origin  and  ita  motives  one  of  the  most  wicked 
of  nil  the  many  conllicts  wliich  ambition  unil 
perliily  have  provoked  in  Europe,  it  e.xcitcs  a 
peculiarly  mournf\il  interest  by  the  gross  in- 
equality in  the  rewards  and  penalties  which  for- 
tune assigned  to  the  leailing  actors.  Prussia, 
Spain  and  Sardinia  were  all  endowed  out  of  the 
estates  of  the  house  of  llapsburg.  But  tlic 
electoral  house  of  Bavaria,  tlie  most  sincere  and 
tho  most  deserving  of  all  the  claimants  to  tliat 
vast  inheritance,  not  only  received  no  increase  of 
territory,  but  even  nearly  lost  its  own  patri- 
monial possessions.  .  .  .  The  most  trying  prob- 
lem is  still  that  offered  by  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  [.Maria  Theresa].  .  .  .  Tlie 
verdict  of  history,  as  expressed  by  the  public 
opinion,  and  by  the  vast  majority  of  ■writers,  in 
every  country  e.\cept  Prussia,  upliolds  the 
justice  of  the" queen's  cause  and  condemns  the 
coalition  that  was  formed  against  her." — 11. 
Tuttle,  IIM.  of  Prussia,  174.5-1756,  ch.  2. 

Also  in  W.  Russell,  Jlist.  of  Modem  Europe, 
pt.  2,  l<lltr  30.— \V.  Co.\e,  Hist,  of  the  Hottse  of 
Austriit,  ch.  108  (i:  3).— See,  also,  New  Exo- 
L.VND:  A.  D.  1745-174S, 


AIZNADIN,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  634).  See 
M.\Un\n.T,\\  fo.\<;i.i-.sT  :  A.  1).  n;i-3-f);iy. 

AKARNANIAN  LEAGUE,  The.—"  Of  the 
Akani:iiiiiia  l.iaguc,  furmcd  Ijy  one  of  the  least 
important,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  mo.st 
estimable  peoples  in  Greece  .  .  .  our  knowl- 
edge is  only  fragmentary.  The  boundaries  of 
Akarnania  lluctuateil,  but  we  always  lind  the 
people  spoken  of  as  a  political  whole.  .  .  . 
Thucydides  speaks,  by  implication  at  least,  of 
the  Akarnanian  League  as  an  institution  of  old 
standing  in  his  time.  The  Akarnanians  had,  in 
early  times,  occupied  the  hill  of  Olpai  as  a  place 
for  judicial  proceedings  common  to  the  wliole 
nation.  Thus  the  suijreme  court  of  the  Akar- 
nanian Union  held  its  sittings,  not  in  a  town,  but 
in  n  mountain  fortress.  But  in  Thucydides' 
own  time  Stratos  had  attained  its  position  as  the 
greatest  city  of  Akarnania,  and  probably  the 
federal  assemblies  were  already  held  there.  .  .  . 
Of  the  constitution  of  the  League  we  know  but 
little.  Ambassadors  were  sent  by  the  federal 
body,  and  probably,  just  as  in  the  Achaian 
League,  it  would  have  been  held  to  be  a  breach 
of  tlie  federal  tie  if  any  single  city  had  entered 
on  diplomatic  intercourse  with  other  powers.  As 
in  Achain,  too,  there  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
League  a  General  with  high  authority.  .  .  . 
The  existence  of  coins  bearing  the  name  of  the 
whole  Akarnanian  nation  shows  that  there  was 
unity  enough  to  admit  of  a  federal  coinage, 
though  coins  of  particular  cities  also  occur.'  — 


E.   A.  Freeman,  Iliat.  of  Federal   Oovt.,  ch.  4, 
sect.  1. 
AKARNANIANS      ( Acarnanians).  —  The 

Akariiaiiiiins  fdrined  "a  link  nf  transition" 
between  the  ancient  Greeks  and  their  barlmnnis 
or  non-Hellenic  neighliouis  in  the  Epinis  and 
beyond.  "  Tliey  occupied  the  territory  between 
the  river  Acheloils,  the  Ionian  sea  and  the 
Ambrakian  gulf:  they  were  Greeks  and 
admitted  as  sueli  to  contend  at  the  Pan-Hellenic 
games,  yet  they  were  also  closely  coiiiieeted 
with  tiic  Amidiiloclii  and  Agnei,  who  were  not 
Greeks.  In  inaiiMci-s,  senliiiients  and  intelli- 
gence, they  were  lialf-llelleiiie  and  lia]f-Ei)irotic, 
—  like  the  /Etolians  and  the  Ozolian  Lokrians. 
Even  down  to  tlie  time  of  Thucydides,  these 
nations  were  sulidivided  into  numerous  petty 
communities,  lived  in  unfortified  villages,  were 
freiiuenlly  in  the  habit  of  plundering  each  other, 
and  never  iieniiit  ted  themselves  to  be  unarmed. 
.  .  .  Notwithstanding  this  stato  of  disuiiiiin  and 
insecurity,  however,  the  Akarnaniiiiis  main- 
tained a  loo.sc  political  league  among  them.selves. 
.  .  .  The  Akarnanians  appear  to  have  produced 
many  projihets.  They  traced  up  their  mythical 
ancestry,  as  well  as  that  of  their  neighbours  the 
Ainpliiiocliians,  to  the  most  renowned  proplielic 
family  among  the  Grecian  heroes, —  Amphiaraus, 
with  his  sons  Alkma^ou  and  Ampilochus:  Akar- 
nan,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  nation,  and 
otlier  eponymous  heroes  of  the  separate  towns, 
were  supposed  to  be  the  sons  of  Alknia-on.  They 
are  spoken  of,  together  with  the  ^-Etolians,  as 
mere  rude  shepherds,  by  the  lyric  poet  Alknian, 
and  so  lliey  seem  to  have  continued  with  little 
alteration  until  the  beginning  of  the  Peloi)on- 
nesian  war,  wlien  we  hear  of  them,  for  the  first 
time,  as  allies  of  Athens  and  as  bitter  enemies 
of  the  Corinthian  colonies  on  their  coast.  The 
contact  of  those  colonies,  however,  and  the  large 
spread  of  .Vkarnanian  accessible  coast,  could  not 
fail  to  produce  some  effect  in  socializing  and  im- 
proving the  jieople.  And  it  is  probable  that  this 
effect  would  have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  had 
not  tlie  Akarnanians  been  kept  back  by  the 
fatal  neighliourhood  of  the  ^tolians,  with  whom 
they  were  in  iieriietiial  feud, — a  people  the  most 
unprincipled  ami  unimprovable  of  all  who  bore 
the  Hellenic  name,  and  whose  habitual  faithless- 
ness stood  in  marked  contrast  with  the  rectitude 
and  steadfastness  of  the  Akarnanian  character." 
— G.  Grote,  //('.«.  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  24. 

AKBAR  (called  The  Great),  Moghul 
Emperor  or  Padischah  of  India,  A.  1).  IT).")!!- 
KIO."). 

AKHALZIKH,  Siege  and  capture  of  (1828). 
SeeTiUKs:  A.  1 ).  1SC(;.1,S29. 

AKK AD.— AKKADIANS.    SeeBAnvLoNiA, 

PllIMITIVr.. 

AKKARON.     See  Philistines. 

AKROKERAUNIAN  PROMONTORY. 
See  Ki)itKVi:A. 

ALABAMA  :  The  Aboriginal  Inhabitants. 
See  Amekkan  AiioitioiNES:  Apalaciies; 
JIusKiiocEE  Family;  Ciieiiokees. 

A.  D.  1539-1542.— Traversed  by  Hernando 
de  Soto.     See  Fi.ohida:  A.  D.  ].WK-1.")4':;. 

A.  D.  1629. —  Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Sir  Robert  Heath.  See  America: 
A.  1).  l(!'.2n. 

A.  D.  1663. — Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Monk,  Shaftesbury,  and  others.  See 
Kouxn  Carolina:  A    1).  1003-1671). 


ALABAMA. 


ALABAMA  CLAIMS. 


A.  D.  1702-1711. — French  occupation  and 
first  settlement. — The  founding  of  Mobile. 
Sie  LiirisiAN.v;  A.  D.  KiDS-lTli. 

A.  D.  1732. — Mostly  embraced  in  the  new 
province  of  Georgia.  See  Ge()K(;ia:  A.  1>.  1732- 
1739. 

A.  D.  1763. — Cession  and  delivery  to  Great 
Britain. — Partly  embraced  in  West  Florida. 
See  Seven  Years'  War;  and  Florida:  A.  D. 
17(53;  and  Northwest  Territory:  A.  D.  1763. 

A.  D.  1779-1781. — Reconquest  of  West 
Florida  by  the  Spaniards.  See  Florida:  A.  D. 
1779-1781. 

A.  D.  1783. — Mostly  covered  by  the  English 
cession  to  the  United  States.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1783  (September). 

A.  D.  1783-1787. — Partly  in  dispute  v^ith 
Spain.     See  Florida:  A.  D.  1783-1787. 

A.  D.  1798-1804.— All  but  the  West  Florida 
District  embraced  in  Mississippi  Territory. 
See  Mississippi:  A.  D.  179S-1.SIU. 

A.  D.  1803. — Portion  acquired  by  the  Louis- 
iana purchase.    SeeLoi'isiAXA:  A.  I).  1798-1803. 

A.  D.  1813. — Possession  of  Mobile  and 
West  Florida  taken  from  the  Spaniards.  See 
Florida:  A.  D.  1810-1813. 

A.  D.  1813-1814.— The  Creek  War.  See 
United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1813-1814 
(Augi-st— April), 

A.  D.  1817-1819. — Organized  as  a  Territory. 
— Constituted  a  State,  and  admitted  to  the 
Union. — "  By  an  act  of  Congress  dated  ilarch  1, 
1817,  Mississippi  Territory  was  divided.  Another 
act,  bearing  the  date  JMaveh  3,  thereafter,  organ- 
ized the  western  [?  eastern]  portion  into  a  Terri- 
toiy,  to  lie  known  as  Alabama,  and  with  the 
boundaries  as  they  now  exist.  .  .  .  By  an  act 
approved  Mai-ch  3,  1819,  congress  authorized  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory  of  Alabama  to  form 
a  state  cunstitutiou,  'and  that  said  Territory, 
when  formed  into  a  State,  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  original 
States.'  .  .  .  The  joint  resolution  of  congress 
admitting  Alabama  into  the  Union  was  approved 
by  President  Jlonroe,  December  14,  1819." — W. 
Brewer,  Aluhmiiii,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1861  (January). — Secession  from  the 
Union.  See  L'mted  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1801 
(.Iaxcary — Febultary). 

A.  D.  1862. — General  Mitchell's  Expedition. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  IJ.  1802  (April 
— Mat:  Alabama). 

A.  D.  1864  (August).— The  Battle  of  Mobile 
Bay. — Capture  of  Confederate  forts  and  fleet. 
See  United  States  OP  Am.  :  A.  1).  1804  (August: 
.\labama). 

A.  D.  1865  (March— April).— The  Fall  of 
Mobile.— Wilson's  Raid.— End  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. See  L'nited  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1SU.5 
(April — May). 

A.  D.  1865-1868.  —  Reconstruction.  Sec 
United  States  op  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1865  (M.\y — 
July),  to  1868-1870. 


ALABAMA  CLAIMS,  The:  A.  D.  1861- 
1862. —  In  their  Origin. — The  Earlier  Con- 
federate cruisers. —  Precursors  of  the  Ala- 
bama.— The  connnissiniiiiig  of  privateers,  and 
of  more  officially  commanded  cruisers,  in  the 
American  civil  war,  by  the  government  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  was  begun  early  in  the 
progress  of  the  movement  of  rebellion,  pur- 
suant   to    a   proclamation   issued    by   Jeflersou 


Davis  on  the  17th  of  April,  1861.  "  Before  the 
close  of  July,  1861,  more  than  20  of  those  depre- 
dators were  afloat,  and  had  eaiJtured  millions 
of  property  belonging  to  American  citizens.  The 
most  formidable  and  notorious  of  the  sea-going 
ships  of  this  character,  were  the  Xashville,  Cap- 
tain R.  B.  Pegram,  a  Virginian,  who  had  aban- 
doned his  flag,  and  the  Sumter  [a  regularly 
commissioned  war  vessel].  Captain  Raphael 
Semmes,  The  former  was  a  side-wlieel  steamer, 
carried  a  crew  of  eighty  men,  and  was  armed 
with  two  long  12-pounder  rifled  cannon.  Her 
career  was  short,  but  quite  successful.  She  was 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Montauk,  Captain  Wor- 
den,  in  the  Ogeechee  River.  The  career  of  the 
Sumter,  which  bad  been  a  New  Orleans  and 
Havana  packet  steamer  named  Marquis  de  Ha- 
bana,  was  also  short,  but  much  more  active  and 
destructive.  She  had  a  crew  of  si.\ty-five  men 
and  twenty -five  marines,  and  was  heavily  armed. 
She  ran  the  blockade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  was  pur- 
sued some  distance  by  the  Brooklyn.  She  ran 
among  the  West  India  islands  and  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  soon  made  prizes  of  many  vessels 
bearing  the  American  flag.  She  was  every- 
where received  in  British  Colonial  ports  with 
great  favor,  and  was  afforded  every  facility  for 
her  piratical  operations.  She  became  the  terror 
of  the  American  merchant  service,  and  every- 
where eluded  National  vessels  of  war  sent  out 
in  pursuit  of  her.  At  length  she  crossed  the 
ocean,  and  at  the  close  of  1861  was  compelled  to 
seek  shelter  under  British  guns  at  Gibraltar,  where 
she  was  watched  by  the  Tuscarora.  Early  in 
the  year  1862  she  was  sold,  and  thus  ended  her 
piratical  career.  Encouraged  by  the  practical 
friendship  of  the  British  evinced  for  these  cor- 
sairs, and  the  substantial  aid  they  were  receiving 
from  British  subjects  in  various  ways,  especially 
through  blockade-runners,  the  conspirators  de- 
termined to  procure  from  those  friends  some 
powerful  piratical  craft,  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  purchase  and  construction  of  vessels  for 
that  purpose.  Mr.  Laird,  a  ship-builder  at  Liver- 
pool and  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  was 
the  largest  contractor  in  the  business,  and,  in  de- 
fiance of  every  obstacle,  succeeded  in  getting 
pirate  ships  to  "sea.  The  first  of  these  ships  that 
went  to  sea  was  the  Oreto,  ostensibly  built  for  a 
house  in  Palermo,  Sicily.  I^Ir.  Adams,  the 
American  minister  in  London,  was  so  well  satis- 
fied from  information  received  that  she  was  de- 
signed for  the  Confederates,  that  he  called  the 
allention  of  the  British  governmeut  to  the  matter 
so  early  as  the  18th  of  February,  1862.  But 
nothing  effective  was  done,  and  she  was  com- 
pleted and  allowed  to  depart  from  British  waters. 
She  went  first  to  Nassau,  and  mi  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember suddenly  appeared  oft"  ^lobile  harbor, 
flying  the  British  flag  and  pennants.  The  block- 
ading squadron  there  was  in  charge  of  Com- 
mander George  H.  Preble,  who  had  been  specially 
iustructed  not  to  give  oflense  to  foreign  nations 
while  enforcing  the  blockade.  He  believed  the 
Oreto  to  be  a  British  vessel,  and  while  deliberat- 
ing a  few  minutes  as  to  what  he  should  do,  she 
jiassed  out  of  range  of  his  guns,  and  entered  the 
harbor  with  a  rich  freight  For  his  seeming 
remissness  Commander  Preble  was  summarilj' 
dismissed  from  the  service  without  a  hear- 
ing—  an  act  which  subsequent  events  seemed 
to  show  was  cruel  injustice.     Late  in  December 
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thf  Orcto  escaped  from  Mobile,  fully  nrnied  for 

a  niniticiil  cruise,  iiiidrr  the  c iiiiaiid  of  JoIjii 

Newlaiid  Miillil.  .  .  .  The  naineof  the  Oreto  wiis 
cliaiiired  to  that  of  Florida."— B.  J.  LossiiiL'. 
Fiild  Ii""k  of  till-  Ciril  Wm;  r.  2.  <•//.  21.  —The 
fate  of  the  Florida  is  related  below— A.  D.  18C2- 
1865.  — 1{.  Semiiies,  Memoirs  of  Sen-ice  Ajloat, 
ch.  0-20. 

Ai.sii  IX  J.  Davis,  nine  and  Fall  of  the  Con- 
fedenite  (J-.iynim,  nl.  r/i.  :iO-31  {r.  2). 

A.  D.  1862-1864.— The  Alabama,  her  career 
and  her  fate.— "The  Alabama  [the  seeoinl 
eniisrr  built  in  Kimlaiid  for  the  Confederates] 
...  is  tlius  described  by  Sermiies,  her  com- 
mander: 'She  was  of  aliout  tllK)  tons  burden. 
230  feet  iu  length,  32  feet  in  breadth,  2i)  feet  i;i 
depth,  and  drew,  when  i)rovisioned  and  coaled 
for  crviise,  15  feet  of  water.  She  was  barken- 
tiuc-rijrged,  with  long  lower  inasis,  which 
enabled  her  to  carry  large  fore  and  aft  sails,  as 
iibs  and  try -sails.  ."  .  .  Her  engine  was  of  300 
liorscpower.  and  .she  had  attached  an  ajiparatus 
for  condensing  from  the  vapor  of  sea-water  nil 
the  fresh  water  that  her  crew  might  require. 
.  ..  I  lerarmamcul  consisted  of  eight  guns.'.  .  . 
The  Alabama  was  built  and,  from  the  outset, 
was  'intended  for  a  Confederate  vessel  of  war.' 
The  contract  for  her  construction  was  'signed 
by  Captain  Bullock  on  the  one  part  and  Messrs. 
Laird  on  the  other.'.  .  .  On  the  loth  of  May 
[ls02]shewas  launched  under  the  name  of  the 
21)0.  Her  otlieers  were  in  Knglaud  awaiting  her 
comjiletion,  and  were  paid  their  salaries 
'  monthly,  about  the  first  of  the  month,  at  Fraser, 
Trcniiolin  &  Co.'s  office  iu  Liverpool.'  The  pur- 
pose for  which  this  vessel  was  being  constructed 
was  notorious  in  Liverpool.  Before  she  was 
launched  she  beiame  an  object  of  suspicion  with 
the  Consul  of  I  lie  United  States  at  that  port,  and 
she  was  the  subject  of  constant  correspondence 
on  his  part  with  his  Govermuent  and  with  Mr. 
Adams.  .  .  .  Earlv  in  the  history  of  this  cruiser 
the  iKiint  was  taken  by  the  British  authorities  — 
a  point  maintained  throughout  the  struggle  — 
that  they  would  originate  nothing  themselves 
for  the  maintenance  and  performance  of  their 
international  duties,  and  that  they  would  listen 
to  no  representations  from  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  which  did  not  furnish  technical 
evidence  for  a  criminal  prosecution  under  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  ...  At  last  Mr.  Dud- 
ley [the  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Liver- 
pool] suuccede<l  in  finding  the  desired  proof.  On 
the  "ilst  day  of  July,  he  laid  it  in  the  form  of 
nfiidavits  before  the  Collector  at  Liverpool  in 
compliance  with  the  intimations  which  Mr. 
Adams  had  received  from  Karl  l{ussell.  These 
afiidavits  were  on  the  .same  day  transmitted  liy 
the  Collector  to  the  Board  of  Customs  at  Londoii, 
with  a  request  for  instructions  by  telegraph,  as 
the  ship  ap])eareil  to  be  ready  for  sea  and  might 
leave  any  hour.  .  .  .  It  .  .  .  api)ears  that  not- 
withstanding this  official  information  from  the 
Collector,  the  pai)ers  were  not  considered  by  the 
law  advisers  tuitil  the  38th,  and  that  the"  case 
appeared  to  them  to  be  so  clear  that  they  gave 
their  advice  upon  it  that  evening.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  delay  of  eight  days  after  the 
21st  in  the  order  for  the  detention  of  the  vessid 
was.  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  gross 
negligence  on  the  part  of  Her  JIajesty's  Govern- 
ment. On  the  29lh  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Customs  received  a  teleu'ram  from 


Liverpool  saying  th.at  'the  vessel  290  came  out 
of  dock  last  night,  and  left  the  port  this  morn- 
ing.' .  .  .  After  leaving  the  dock  she  '  pro 
cceded  slowly  down  tlie  Mersey.'  Both  the 
i.airds  were  on  board,  and  also  Bullock.  .  .  . 
The  290  slowly  steamed  on  to  Jloelfra  Bay,  on 
the  coast  of  Anglesey,  where  she  remained  'all 
that  night,  all  the  next  day,  and  the  next  night.' 
l\o  eflort  was  made  to  seize  her.  .  .  .  AVlien  the 
Alabama  left  Moelfra  Bay  her  crew  numbered 
about  90  men.  She  ran  [lart  way  down  the  Irish 
Cliaimel,  then  round  the  north  coast  of  Ireland, 
only  slojiping  near  the  Giant's  Cau.seway.  She 
then  made  for  Tereeira,  one  of  the  Azores, 
which  she  reached  on  the  10th  of  August.  On 
l.Hlh  of  Atigust,  while  she  was  at  Tereeira,  a 
.sail  was  observed  making  for  the  anchorage.  It 
proved  to  be  the  'Agripjiina  of  London,  Cap- 
lain  McQueen,  having  on  board  si.\  guns,  with 
ammunition,  coals,  stores.  Ac. .  for  the  Alabama." 
l-'reparalions  were  immediately  made  to  transfer 
this  important  cargo.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
'20lh,  while  eniiiloyed  discharging  the  bark,  the 
screw--steauier  Bahama,  Captain  Tessier  (the 
same  that  had  taken  the  armament  to  the  Florida, 
whose  insurgent  ownei-ship  and  character  were 
well  known  in  Liveipool).  arrived,  '  having  on 
board  Commander  Raphael  Sennnes  and  officers 
of  the  Confederate  StaK'S  steamer  Sumter.' 
There  were  also  taken  from  this  steamer  two  33- 
))ounders  and  some  stores,  which  occupied  all 
the  remainder  of  that  day  and  a  jiart  of  the  next. 
The  22(1  and  23d  of  August  were  taken  up  in 
transferring  coal  from  the  Agrippina  to  the 
Alabama.  It  was  not  until  Sunday  (the  2-lth) 
that  the  insiu-gents'  flag  was  hoisted.  Bullock 
and  those  who  were  not  going  in  the  290  went 
back  to  the  Bahama,  and  the  Alabama,  now  first 
known  imder  that  name,  went  off  with  '  36  offi- 
cers and  85  men.'" — T/ic  Case  nf  the  Unititl  States 
lief  ore  til  e  Tribunal  of  Arbitrution  ett  Genera  (42f/ 
Cong.,  2(1  i^-ss.,  Semite  £x.  Doc.,  No.  31,  ;/;). 
146-151). — The  Alabama  "arrived  at  Porto 
Praya  on  the  19th  August.  Shortl}'  thereafter 
Capt.  Kaphael  Semmes  assumed  conunand. 
Hoisting  the  Confederate  fiag,  she  cruised  and 
captured  several  vessels  in  thi.'  vicinity  of  Flores. 
Cruising  to  the  westward,  and  making  several 
captures,  she  approacheil  within  200  ndles  of 
New  York;  (hence  going  southward,  arrived,  on 
the  18th  November,  at  Port  Hoyal,  Martini(iue. 
On  the  night  of  the  19th  she  escaped  fidui  the 
harbour  and  the  Federal  steamer  San  .Jacinto, 
and  on  the  20th  Koveniber  was  at  Blaniiuilla. 
On  the  7th  December  she  captured  the  steamer 
Ariel  in  the  passage  between  Cuba  and  St. 
I)on\ingo.  On  .January  11th.  1803,  she  sunk  the 
Federal  gunboat  Ilattcras  off  Galveston,  and  on 
the  30tli  arrived  at  .Jamaica.  Cruising  to  the 
eastward,  and  making  inanj'  captures,  she 
arrived  on  the  10th  April,  at  F'ern.ando  de 
Noronha,  and  on  the  11th  Jlay  at  Bahia,  where, 
on  the  13tli,  she  was  joined  by  the  Confederate 
steamer  Georgia.  Cruising  near  the  line,  thence 
southward  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
numerous  capt\ires  were  made.  On  the  39th 
.Inly  she  anchored  in  Saldanha  Bay,  South 
Africa,  an<i  near  there  on  the  5th  Augu.st,  was 
joined  by  the  Confederate  l)ark  Tuscaloosa,  Com- 
mander Low.  In  September,  1 863,  she  was  at 
St.  Simon's  Bay,  and  in  October  was  in  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  and  up  to  .January  20,  1864, 
cruised  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  vicinity,  visit- 
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ing  Singapore,  and  making  a  number  of  very 
vahiabli;  captures,  including  tlie  Highlander, 
Suuora,  etc.  From  this  jioint  slie  cruised  on  her 
homeward  tracli  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cap- 
turing the  baric  Tycoon  and  ship  Rockingham, 
and  arrived  at  Cherbourg,  France,  in  June,  1864, 
where  she  repaired.  A  Federal  steamer,  the 
Kearsarge,  was  lying  off  tlie  harbour.  Capt. 
Semmes  might  easily  have  evaded  this  enemy ; 
the  business  of  his  vessel  was  that  of  a  privateer; 
and  her  value  to  the  Confederacy  was  out  of  all 
comparison  with  a  single  vessel  of  the  enemy. 
.  .  .  But  Capt.  Semmes  had  been  twitted  with 
the  name  of  '  pirate ; '  and  he  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  attempt  an  eclat  for  tlie  Southern 
Confederacy  by  a  naval  fight  -within  sight  of  the 
French  coast,  which  contest,  it  was  calculated, 
would  prove  the  Alabama  a  legitimate  war  ves- 
sel, and  give  such  an  exhibition  of  Confederate 
belligerency  as  possibly  to  revive  the  question 
of  '  recognition '  in  Paris  and  London.  These 
were  the  secret  motives  of  tlie  gratuitous  fight 
with  which  Capt.  Semines  obliged  the  enemy 
off  the  port  of  Cherbourg.  The  Alabama  car- 
ried one  7-inch  Blakely  rifled  gun,  one  8-inch 
.smooth-bore  pivot  gun,  and  six  33-pounder3, 
smooth-bore,  in  liroadside;  the  Kearsarge  carried 
four  broadside  32-pounders,  two  11-indi  and  one 
28-pound  rifle.  The  two  vessels  were  thus 
about  equal  in  match  and  armament ;  and  their 
tonnage  was  about  the  same." — E.  A.  Pollard, 
The  Lost  Cause,  p.  .549. — Captain  "Winslow,  com- 
manding the  LTnited  States  Steamer  Kearsarge, 
in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
written  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  his  battle 
with  the  Alabama,  June  19,  18fi-t,  said:  "I  have 
the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  the  day 
subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  Kearsarge  off 
this  port,  on  the  24th  [14th]  instant,  I  received 
a  note  from  Cajitain  Semmes,  begging  that  the 
Kearsarge  would  not  depart,  as  he  intended  to 
fight  her,  and  would  delay  her  but  a  day  or 
two.  According  to  this  notice,  the  Alabama 
left  the  poi't  of  Clierbourg  this  morning  at  about 
half  past  nine  o'clock.  At  twenty  minutes  past 
ten  A.  M.,  we  discovered  her  steering  towards 
us.  Fearing  the  question  of  jurisdiction  might 
arise,  we  steamed  to  sea  until  a  distance  of  si.x 
or  seven  miles  was  attained  from  the  Cherbourg 
break-water,  when  we  rounded  to  and  com- 
menced steaming  for  the  Alabama.  As  we 
approached  her,  within  about  1,2!)!)  yards,  she 
opened  fire,  we  receiving  two  or  three  broad- 
sides before  a  shot  was  returned.  The  action 
continued,  the  respective  steamers  making  a  cir- 
cle round  and  round  at  a  distance  of  about  900 
yards  from  each  other.  At  the  expiration  of  an 
hour  the  Alabama  struck,  going  down  in  about 
twenty  min\ites  afterward,  carrying  many  per- 
sons with  her."  In  a  report  two  days  later. 
Captain  "Winslow  gave  the  following  particulars: 
"Toward  the  close  of  the  action  between  the 
Alabama  and  this  vessel,  all  available  sail  was 
made  on  the  fijrmer  for  the  purpose  of  again  reach- 
ing Cherbourg.  When  the  object  was  apparent, 
the  Kearsarge  was  steered  across  the  bow  of  the 
Alabama  for  a  raiding  fire;  but  before  reaching 
this  point  the  Alabama  struck.  Uncertain 
whether  Captain  Semmes  was  not  using  some 
ruse,  the  Kearsarge  was  stopped.  It  was  seen, 
shortly  afterward,  that  the  Alabama  was  lower- 
ing her  boats,  and  an  officer  came  alongside  in 
one  of  them  to  say  that  thev  had  surrendered. 


and  were  fast  sinking,  and  begging  that  boats  ■ 
would  be  despatched  immediately  for  saving 
life.  The  two  boats  not  disabled  were  at  once 
lowered,  and  as  it  was  apparent  the  Alabama 
was  settling,  this  oflicer  was  permitted  to  leave 
in  his  boat  to  afford  assistance.  An  English 
yacht,  the  Deerhound,  had  approached  near  the 
Kearsarge  at  this  time,  when  I  hailed  and 
begged  the  commander  to  run  down  to  the 
Alabama,  as  she  was  fast  sinking,  and  we  had 
but  two  boats,  and  assist  in  picking  up  the  men. 
He  answered  affirmatively,  and  steamed  toward 
the  Alabama,  but  the  latter  sank  almost 
immediately.  The  Deerliound,  however,  sent 
her  boats  and  was  actively  engaged,  aided  by 
several  others  which  had  come  from  shore. 
These  boats  were  bu.sy  in  bringing  the  wounded 
and  others  to  the  Kearsarge ;  whom  we  were 
trj'ing  to  make  as  comfortable  as  possible,  when 
it  was  reiiorted  to  me  that  the  Deerhound  was 
moving  off.  I  could  not  believe  that  the  com- 
mander of  that  vessel  could  be  guilty  of  so  dis- 
graceful an  act  as  taking  our  prisoners  off,  and 
therefore  took  no  means  to  prevent  it,  but  con- 
tinued to  keep  our  boats  at  work  rescuing  the 
men  in  the  water.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  was 
mistaken.  The  Deerhound  made  off  with 
Captain  Semmes  and  others,  and  also  the  very 
officer  who  had  come  on  board  to  surrender." — 
In  a  still  later  report  Captain  Winslow  gave  the 
following  facts:  "The  fire  of  the  Alabama, 
although  it  is  stated  she  discharged  370  or  more 
shell  and  shot,  was  not  of  serious  damage  to  the 
Kearsarge.  Some  13  or  14  of  these  had  taken 
effect  in  and  about  the  hull,  and  16  or  17  about 
tlie  masts  and  rigging.  The  casualties  were 
small,  only  three  pcr.sons  having  been  wounded. 
.  .  .  The  fire  of  the  Kearsarge,  although  only 
173  projectiles  had  been  discharged,  according 
to  the  prisoners'  accounts,  was  terrific.  One 
shot  alone  had  killed  and  wounded  18  men,  and 
disabled  a  gun.  Another  had  entered  the  coal- 
bunkers,  exploding,  and  completely  blocking  up 
the  engine  room;  and  Captain  Semmes  states 
that  shot  and  shell  had  taken  effect  in  the  sides 
of  his  vessel,  tearing  large  holes  by  explosion, 
and  his  men  were  every wjiere  knocked  down." — 
Rebdlion.  Eemrd,  ii.  9,  pp.  221-22,5. 

Also  in  J.  R.  Soley,  The  Blockade  and  the 
Cruisers  (Tlie  Navy  ill  the  Ciril  War,  v.  1),  ch.  7. 
— J.  R.  Soley,  J  McI.  Kell  and  J.  M.  Browne, 
The  Confederate  Cruisers  {Battles  and  Leaders, 
V.  3). — R.  Semmes,  Memoirs  of  Service  Afloat, 
eh.  29-55.— J.  D.  Bullock,  Secret  Service  of  the 
Confederate  Stdfis  in  Europe,  v.  1,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1862-1865.— Other  Confederate  cruis- 
ers.— "A  score  of  other  Confederate  cruisers 
roamed  the  seas,  to  prey  upon  L'nited  States 
commerce,  but  none  of  them  became  quite  so 
famous  as  the  Sumter  and  the  Alabama.  They  in- 
cluded the  Shenandoah,  which  made  38  captures, 
the  Florida,  which  made  36,  the  Tallahassee, 
whicn  made  27,  the  Tacony,  which  made  15,  and 
the  Georgia,  which  made  10.  The  Florida  was 
captured  in  the  harbor  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  in 
October,  1864,  by  a  United  States  man-of-war 
[the  Wachusctt,  commander  Collins],  in  violation 
of  the  neutrality  of  the  port.  For  this  the 
United  States  Government  apologized  to  Brazil 
and  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  Florida  to  the 
harbor  where  she  was  captured.  But  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads  she  met  with  an  accident  and  sank.  It 
was   generally  believed  that  the  apiiareiit  acci- 
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dent  wiw  contrivLil  with  tliu  conuivance,  if  not 
by  ilia'Ct  onltT,  of  the  Government.  Most  <>f 
these  eriiisiTS  were  built  in  British  shipyards." — 
K.  Jolinson,  Sli->rt  Jlixt.  of  Ihe  M'ltr  of  Sn-emoit, 
eh.  24.  — The  last  of  the  destroyers  of  Anieriean 
comnieree.lheSlienandoali.wasaBritisli  merchant 
ship— the  Sea  King  — built  for  the  Bombay 
trade,  but  piir<hase(rby  the  Confederate  agent, 
Captain  Bullock,  armed"  with  six  guns,  and  com- 
missioned (October,  18G5)  under  lier  new  name. 
In  June,  ISIm,  the  Shenandoah,  after  a  voyage 
to  Australia,  in  the  course  of  which  she  destroyed 
a  dozen  merchant  ships,  made  her  appearance  in 
the  Northern  Sea,  near  Behring  Strait,  where 
she  fell  in  w  itli  the  New  Be<lford  whaling  fleet. 
"In  the  course  of  one  week,  from  the  21st  to 
the  28th,  twenty-live  whalers  were  captured,  of 
which  four  were  ransomed,  and  the  remaining 
21  Were  burned.  The  loss  on  these  21  whalers 
was  estimated  at  upwardsof  ^3,000,000,  and  con- 
sidering that  it  occurred  .  .  .  two  months  after 
the  Confederacy  had  virtually  passed  out  of  e-\- 
isteuee,  it  mav  be  characterized  as  the  most  use- 
less act  of  hostility  that  occurred  during  the 
whole  war."  The  captain  of  the  Shenandoah 
had  news  on  the  23d  of  the  fall  of  Richmond; 
yet  after  that  time  he  destroyeil  15  vessels.  On 
his  way  southward  he  received  information, 
August  2d,  of  the  final  collapse  of  the  Con- 
fcderacv.  He  then  sailed  for  Liverpool,  and 
surrendered  his  vessel  to  the  British  Government, 
which  ilelivered  her  to  the  United  States. — J.  ]{. 
Solcy,  The  Confederate  Cruisers  (Battles  and 
Ldii'Urn.  r.  4). 

A.  D.  1862-1869.— Definition  of  the  indemnity 
claims  of  the  United  States  against  Great 
Britain. —  Fiist  stages  of  the  Negotiation. 
—  The  rejected  Johnson-Clarendon  Treaty. 
— "A  review  of  the  liistury  of  the  negotiations 
between  the  two  Governments  prior  to  the  corre- 
spondence between  Sir  Edward  Thornton  and  Mr. 
Fish,  will  show  .  .  .  what  was  intended  by  these 
words,  'generically  known  as  the  Alabama 
Claims,'  used  on  each  side  in  that  correspondence. 
The  correspondence  between  the  two  Govennents 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Adams  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, 18li2  (less  than  four  months  after  the  escape  of 
the  Alabama),  in  a  note  to  Earl  Russell,  written 
under  instructions  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  note  Mr.  Adams  sub- 
mitted eviilence  of  the  acts  of  the  Alabama,  and 
stated :  '  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Lord- 
ship of  the  directions  which  I  have  received 
from  my  Government  to  solicit  redress  for  the 
national  and  private  injuries  thus  sustained. "... 
Lord  Russell  met  this  notice  on  the  19th  of 
December,  1802,  by  a  denial  of  any  liability  for 
any  injuries  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  the  Ala- 
bama. ...  As  new  losses  from  time  to  time 
were  suffered  by  individuals  during  the  war, 
they  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  Ilcr  Majesty's 
Government,  anil  were  lodged  with  the  national 
and  individual  claims  already  preferred;  but 
argumentative  discussion  on  the  issues  involved 
was  by  common  consent  deferred.  .  .  .  The 
fact  that  the  first  claim  preferred  grew  out  of 
the  acts  of  the  Alabama  explains  how  it  was 
that  all  the  claims  growing  out  of  the  acts 
of  all  the  vessels  came  to  be  'generically 
known  as  the  Alabama  claims.'  On  the  7th  of 
April,  18(i.l,  the  war  being  virtually  over,  Mr. 
Adams  renewed  the  discussion.  He  transmitted 
to  Earl   Russell  an  official  report  showing   the 


number  and  tonnage  of  American  vessels  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  flag  during  the  war.  He 
said:  'The  United  States  connnerce  is  rapi<lly 
vanishing  from  the  face  of  the  ocean,  and  that  of 
Great  Britain  is  multiplying  in  nearly  the  same 
ratio. '  '  This  process  is  going  on  by  reason  of  the 
action  of  British  subjects  in  cooperation  with 
emissaries  of  the  insurgents,  who  have  supplied 
from  the  ports  of  Her  Majesty's  Kingdom  all  the 
materials,  such  as  vessels,  armament,  supplies, 
and  men,  indispensable  to  the  elTective  prosecu- 
tion of  this  result  on  the  ocean.'  .  .  .  He  stated 
that  he  'was  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
announcing  that  his  Government  cannot  avoid 
entailing  upon  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
the  responsibility  for  this  damage.'  Lord  Rus- 
sell .  .  .  said  in  reply,  'lean  never  admit  that 
the  duties  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  United 
States  are  to  be  measured  by  the  losses  which 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States 
have  sustained.  .  .  .  Referring  to  the  oiler  of 
arbitration,  made  on  the  2Gth  day  of  October,  18()3, 
Lord  Russell,  in  the  satne  note,  said:  'Her 
Majesty's  Government  must  decline  either  to 
make  reparation  and  compensation  for  the  cap- 
tures made  by  the  Alabama,  or  to  refer  the 
question  to  any  foreign  State.'  This  terminated 
the  first  stage  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
two  Governments.  ...  In  the  summer  of  1800  a 
change  of  Ministry  took  place  in  England,  and 
Lord  Stanley  became  Secretary  of  Slate  for  For 
eign  Affairs  in  the  place  of  Lord  Clarendon. 
He  took  an  early  opportunitj'  to  give  an  intima- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  that,  should  the 
rejected  claims  be  revived,  the  new  Cabinet  was 
not  prepart'd  to  say  what  answer  might  be  given 
tliem;  in  other  words,  that,  should  an  oppor- 
tinnty  be  offered.  Lord  Russell's  refusal  might 
jiossibly  be  reconsidered.  Jlr.  Seward  met  these 
overtures  by  instructing  ]\Ir  Adams,  on  the  27th 
of  August,  1800,  'to  call  Lord  Stanley's  attention 
in  a  respectful  but  earnest  manner,'  to  'a  sum- 
mary of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
for  damages  which  were  suffered  by  them 
during  th'e  period  of  the  civil  war,'  and 
to  say  that  the  Government  of  the  L'nited 
States,  while  it  thus  insists  upon  these  par- 
ticular claims,  is  neither  desirous  nor  willing 
to  assiune  an  attitude  unkind  and  uneon- 
ciliatory  toward  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  Lord  Stan- 
ley met  this  overture  b^'  a  communication  to  Sir 
Frederick  Bruce,  in  which  he  denied  the  liability 
of  Great  Britain,  and  assented  to  a  reference, 
'provided  that  a  fitting  Arbitrator  can  be  found, 
and  that  an  agreement  can  be  come  to  as  to  the 
points  to  which  the  arbitration  shall  apply.' .  .  . 
As  the  first  result  of  these  ncgothitions,  a  con- 
vention known  as  the  Stanley-Johnson  convention 
was  signed  at  London  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1808.  It  proved  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Negotiations 
were  at  once  resumed,  and  resulted  on  the  14th 
of  January,  180!),  in  the  Treaty  known  as  the 
Johnson-Clarendon  convention  [having  been 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  who  had 
succeeded  Jlr.  Adams  as  L'nited  States  Minister 
to  Great  Britain].  This  latter  convention  pro- 
vided for  the  organization  of  a  mixed  commission 
with  jurisdiction  over  'all  claims  on  the  part  of 
citizens  of  the  l'nited  States  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  including  the 
so-called  Alabama  claims,  and  all  claims  on  the 
part  of  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  upon 
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the  Government  of  the  United  States  which  may 
liave  been  presented  to  either  government  for 
its  interposition  with  tlic  other  since  tlie  2t)tli 
July,  iy53.  and  which  yet  remain  unsettled.'" 
The  Johnson-Clarendon  treaty,  when  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  was  rejected  by  that  body,  in 
April,  "because,  although  it  made  provision  for 
the  part  of  the  Alabama  claims  which  consisted 
of  claims  for  individual  losses,  the  provision  for 
the  more  extensive  national  losses  was  not  satis- 
factory to  the  Senate." — The  Argument  of  the 
United  States  delivered  to  the  Tribunal  of  Arbi- 
tration, at  Geneva,  June  15,  1872,  Division  13, 
xect.  3. 

A.  D.  1869-1871.  —  Renewed  Negotiations. 
—  Appointment  and  meeting  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission. —  The  action  of  tlie  Senate 
in  rejecting  the  Johnson-Clarendon  treaty  was 
taken  in  April,  1869,  a  few  weeks  after  Presi- 
dent Grant  entered  upon  his  olflce.  At  this  time 
"the  condition  of  Europe  was  such  as  to  induce  the 
British  Ministers  to  take  into  consideration  the 
foreign  relations  of  Great  Britain;  and,  as  Lord 
Granville,  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
has  himself  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  they 
saw  cause  to  look  with  solicitude  on  the  uneasy 
relations  of  the  British  Government  with  the 
United  States,  and  the  inconvenience  thereof  in 
case  of  possible  complications  in  Europe.  Thus 
impelled,  the  Government  dispatched  to  Wash- 
ington a  gentleman  who  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  both  Cabinets,  Sir  John  Rose,  to  ascertain 
whether  overtures  for  reopening  negotiations 
would  be  received  by  tlie  President  in  spirit  and 
terms  acceptable  to  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  Sir  John 
Hose  found  the  United  States  disposed  to  meet 
with  perfect  correspondence  of  good-will  the  ad- 
vances of  the  British  Government.  Accordingiy, 
on  the  23th  of  January,  1871,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, through  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  finally 
proposed  to  the  American  Government  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  joint  High  Commission  to  hold  its 
sessions  at  AVashington,  and  there  devise  means 
to  settle  the  various  pending  questions  between 
the  two  Governments  affecting  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  North  America.  To  this  overture  Jlr. 
Fish  replied  that  the  President  would  with 
pleasure  appoint,  as  invited,  Commissioners  on 
the  [Ktrt  of  the  United  States,  provided  the 
deliberations  of  tlie  Commissioners  should  bo 
extended  to  other  differences,  —  that  is  to  say, 
to  include  the  differences  growing  out  of  incidents 
of  the  late  Civil  AVar.  '.  .  .  The  British  Gov- 
ernment promptly  accepted  this  proposal  for 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  the  negotiation."  The 
joint  High  Commission  was  speedily  constituted, 
as  proposed,  by  appointment  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  the  promptitude  of  proceeding  was 
such  that  the  British  commissioners  landed  at 
New  York  in  twenty-seven  days  after  Sir  Edward 
Thornton's  suggestion  of  January  26th  was  made. 
They  sailed  without  waiting  for  their  commis- 
sions, which  were  forwarded  to  them  by  special 
messenger.  The  High  Commission  was  made 
up  as  follows:  "On  the  part  of  the  United 
States  were  five  persons, —  Hamilton  Fish,  Robert 
C.  Sehenck,  Samuel  Nelson,  Ebenezer  Rockwoo;l 
Hoar,  anil  George  II.  AVilliams, —  eminently  fit 
representatives  of  the  diplomacy,  the  bench,  the 
bar,  and  the  legislature  of  the  L'nited  States:  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  Earl  De  Grey  and 
Ripou,  President  of  the  Queen's  Council ;  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  Ex-Ministerand  actual  3Iem- 


ber  of  the  House  of  Commons;  Sir  Edward 
Thornton,  the  universally  respected  British  Min- 
ister at  Washington;  Sir  John  [A.]  Maedouald, 
the  able  and  elociuent  Premier  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion ;  and,  in  revival  of  the  good  old  lime, 
when  learning  was  equal  to  any  other  title  of 
public  honor,  the  L'niversities  in  the  person  of 
Professor  Montague  Bernard.  ...  In  the  face 
of  many  difficulties,  the  Commissioners,  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1871,  completed  a  treaty  [known  as 
the  Treaty  of  Washington],  which  received  the 
prompt  approval  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments."—  C.  Gushing,  The  Treaty  of  Wasliiny- 
ton,  pp.  18-20,  and  11-13. 

Also  in  A.  Lang,  Life,  Letters,  and  Diaries 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Firxt  Earl  of  Iddesleigh, 
ch.  12  (('.  2).  —  A.  Badeau,  Grant  in  Peace,  ch.  25. 

A.  D.  1871.— The  Treaty  of 'Washington.— 
The  treaty  signed  at  Washington  on  the  8th  day 
of  May,  1871,  and  the  ratifications  of  which 
were  exchanged  at  London  on  the  17tli  day  of  the 
following  June,  set  forth  its  principal  agreement 
in  the  first  two  articles  as  follows:  "Whereas 
differences  have  arisen  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Her 
Brittanic  JIajesty,  and  still  exist,  growing  out  of 
the  acts  committed  by  the  several  vessels  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  claims  generically  known 
as  the  '  Alabama  Claims ; '  and  whereas  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  has  authorized  Her  High  Com- 
missioners and  Plenipotentiaries  to  express  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  the  regret  felt  b_y  Her  Majesty's 
Government  for  the  escape,  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  Alabama  and  other  vessels 
from  British  ports,  and  for  the  depredations  com- 
mitted by  those  vessels:  Now,  in  order  to 
remove  and  adjust  all  complaints  and  claims  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  and  to  provide  for 
the  speedy  settlement  of  such  claims  which  are 
not  admitted  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, the  high  contracting  parties  agree  that 
all  the  said  claims,  growing  out  of  acts  com- 
mitted by  the  aforesaid  vessels,  and  generically 
known  as  the  '  Alabama  Claims,'  shall  be  referred 
to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  to  be  composed  of 
five  Arbitrators,  to  be  appointed  in  the  following 
manner,  that  is  to  say :  One  shall  be  named  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States ;  one  shall  be 
named  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty;  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Italy  shall  be  requested  to  name  one ; 
the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  shall 
be  requested  to  name  one;  and  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Br.xzil  shall  be  recjuested  to  name 
one.  .  .  .  The  Arbitrators  shall  meet  at  Geneva, 
in  Switzerland,  at  the  earliest  convenient  day 
after  they  shall  have  been  named,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed impartially  and  carefidly  to  examine  and 
decide  all  questions  that  shall  be  laid  before  them 
on  the  part  of  the  Governments  of  the  LTnited 
States  and  Her  Britannic  ^lajesty  respectively. 
All  questions  considered  by  the  tribunal,  includ- 
ing the  final  award,  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  Arbitrators.  Each  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  shall  also  name  one  person  to 
attend  the  tribunal  as  its  Agent  to  represent  it 
generally  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  arbi- 
tration. "  Articles  3,  4  and  5  of  the  treaty  specify 
the  mode  in  which  each  party  shall  submit  its 
case.  Article  6  declares  that.  "In  deciding  the 
matters  submitted  to  the  Arbitrators,  they  shall 
be  governed  by  the  following  three  rules,  which 
are  agreed  upon  by  the  high  contracting  parties 
as  rules  to  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  case,  and 
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by  such  i)riiici|)li'S  of  interiiatidiiiil  law  uot  incon- 
sisti'iit  tlitTcwilli  us  till'  Arliitnitoi-s  shall  iletor- 
niiiic  to  hiivi'  been  iippliriililc  to  the  case:  A 
nculral  Goveriiniciit  is  IhiuikI  — First,  to  use  liue 
<lilif:iii<c  to  prevent  the  lillini;  out,  armiufr,  or 
n|iilppiii};,  within  its  juriMliction,  of  iniy  vessel 
which  it  has  reasonable  jrround  to  believe  is 
inlendeil  to  cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  apiiust 
u  I'ower  with  which  it  is  at  "peace;  and  also  to 
use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from 
its  juris*liction,  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise 
or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having 
been  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
within  such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use.  Sec- 
ondly, not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to 
make  use  of  its  jjorts  or  waters  as  the  base  of 
naval  operations  against  the  other,  or  for  the 
I>urpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmentation  of  mili- 
tarv  supplies  or  arms,  or  the  recruitment  of  meu. 
Thirdly  to  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own 
ports  and  waters,  and,  as  to  all  persons  within 
its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the 
foregoing  obligations  and  dutii'S.  Iler  IJritannic 
Majesty  has  commanded  her  High  C'onunis- 
sioners  and  Plenipotentiaries  to  decl.'ire  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  cannot  assent  to  the  fore- 
going rules  as  a  statement  of  principles  of  inter- 
national law  which  were  iu  force  at  the  time 
when  the  claims  mentioned  iu  Article  1  arose, 
but  that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  order  to 
evince  its  desire  of  strengthening  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries  and  of 
making  satisfactory  provision  for  the  future, 
agrees  that  in  deciding  the  questions  between 
the  two  countries  arising  out  of  those  claims,  the 
Arbitrators  shoidd  assume  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  undertaken  to  act  upon  the 
principles  set  forth  in  these  rules.  And  the 
high  contracting  parties  agree  to  observe  these 
rules  as  between  themselves  in  future,  and  to 
bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime 
powers,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  them." 
Articles  7  to  17,  inclusive,  relate  to  the  i)roeedure 
of  the  tribunal  of  arbitration,  and  provide  for 
the  determination  of  claims,  by  assessors  and 
conuiiissioners,  in  case  the  Arbitrators  should 
find  any  liability  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  should  not  award  a  sum  in  gross  to  be  paid 
in  setllement  thereof.  Articles  IS  to  25  relate  to 
the  Fisheries.  By  Article  IS  it  is  agreed  that  in 
addition  to  the  liberty  secured  to  American  li.sh- 
cmicn  by  the  convention  of  1818,  "of  taking, 
curing  and  drying  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  the 
British  Korth  American  colonies  therein  delined, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  .shall  have, 
in  common  with  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  the  liberty  for  [a  period  of  ten  years, 
and  two  years  further  after  notice  given  by 
cither  party  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the  arrange- 
ment] ...  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except 
shell  lish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  and  in 
the  bays,  harbours  and  creeks,  of  the  iirovinces 
of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  Xew  Brunswick, 
and  the  colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent,  with- 
out being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the 
shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said 
coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the 
Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
their  nets  and  curing  their  lish;  provided  ihr.t, 
in  so  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  private  property,  or  with  Briti.sh  lisliermen, 
in  the  peaceable  iise  of   any  part  of  the  said 


coasts  in  their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  iniderstood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty 
applies  solely  to  the  sea-tishery.  and  that  the 
salmon  and  shad  lisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries 
in  rivers  and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  are  hereby 
reserved  exclusively  for  Brilish  fishirnien." 
Article  IS)  secures  to  British  subjects  the  corrc 
]  spouding  rights  of  fishing,  &c.,  on  the  eastern 
'  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States  north 
of  thc8'Jth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Article  21) 
reserves  from  these  sti]iulations  the  places  tliat 
were  reserved  from  the  conuuon  right  of  fishing 
under  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  .June  ."), 
18.')4.  Article  21  [irovides  for  the  reciprocal 
admission  of  fish  and  fish  oil  into  each  country 
from  the  other,  free  of  duty  (excepting  fish  of 
the  inland  lakes  and  fish  preserved  in  oil). 
Article  22  provides  that,  "Inasmuch  as  it  is 
asserted  by  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
JIajesty  that  the  ])rivileges  accorded  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  under  Article 
XVIII  of  this  treaty  are  of  greater  value  than 
those  accorded  by  Articles  XIX  and  XXI  of  this 
treaty  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  .Majesty, 
and  "this  assertion  is  not  admitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  it  is  further 
agreed  that  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed 
to  determine  .  .  .  the  amount  of  any  compensa- 
tion which  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  jiaid  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Her  Britannic  Majesty."  Article  23 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  such  Commis- 
sioners, one  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  by  Her  Britannic  .Majesty,  and  the 
third  by  the  President  and  Her  Majesty  con- 
jointly; or,  failing  of  agreement  within  three 
mouths,  the  thirtl  Commissioner  to  be  named  by 
the  .Austrian  Minister  at  London.  The  Commis- 
sioners to  meet  at  Halifax,  and  their  procedure 
to  be  as  prescribed  antl  regulated  by  Articles  24 
and  2.5.  Articles  26  to  ;il  define  certain  recipro- 
cal privileges  accorded  by  each  government  to 
the  stibjects  of  the  other,  including  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Yukon,  Porcujiine  and 
Stikiue  Rivers,  Lake  Jlichigan,  and  the  Welland, 
St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Clair  Flats  canals;  and  the 
transportation  of  goods  in  bond  through  the 
territory  of  one  country  into  the  other  without 
payment  of  duties.  Article  32  extends  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  18  to  25  of  the  treaty  to  Xew- 
foundland  if  all  parties  concerned  enact  the 
necessary-  laws,  but  uot  otherwise.  Article  33 
limits  the  duraticra  of  Articles  18  to  25  and  Arti- 
cle 30,  to  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their  going 
into  effect,  and  "further  until  the  expiration  of 
two  years  after  cither  of  the  two  high  contract- 
ing parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other 
of  its  wish  to  terminate  the  same."  The  remain- 
ing articles  of  the  treaty  provide  for  submitting 
to  the  arliitration  of  the  Emiieror  of  Germany 
the  Xortliwesleru  water-boundary  questicm  (in 
the  channel  between  Vancouver's  Island  and  the 
continent)  — to  complete  the  settlement  of  Xorth- 
western  boundary  disputes. — Treaties  and  Con- 
rcntitmn  hctieecn  the  U.  S.  and  other  Powers  (cd.  of 
1880),  pp.  478-493. 

Also  in  C.  Gushing,  The  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, II-};). 

A.  D.  1871-1872.— The  Tribunal  of  Arbi- 
tration at  Geneva,  and  its  Award.—"  The  ap- 
pointment of  Arbitrators  took  place  iu  due 
course,  and  with  the  ready  good-\\ill  of  the  three 
neutral  governments.     The   United    States  ap- 
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poiuted  Mr.  Charles  Fnncis  Adams;  Great 
Britain  appointed  Sir  Ale.xander  Cockburn ;  tlie 
Kinir  of  Italy  named  Count  Frederic  Sclopis; 
the  "President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Mr. 
Jacob  St;tmptii ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  the 
Baron  d'Itajul)a.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis  was 
appointed  Agent  of  the  United  States,  and  Lord 
Tenterden  of  Great  Britain.  The  Tribunal  was 
orsranized  for  the  reception  of  the  case  of  each 
party,  and  held  its  first  conference  [at  Geneva, 
Switzerland]  on  the  loth  of  December,  1871," 
Count  Sclopis  being  chosen  to  preside.  "The 
printed  Case  of  the  L'nited  States,  with  accom- 
panying documents,  was  filed  by  Mr,  Bancroft 
Davis,  and  the  printed  Case  of  Great  Britain, 
with  documents,  by  Lord  Tenterden.  The 
Tribunal  made  regulation  for  the  filing  of  the 
respective  Counter-Cases  on  or  before  the  loth 
day  of  April  ne.\t  ensuing,  as  required  by  the 
Treaty;  and  for  the  convening  of  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Tribunal,  if  occasion  should  require; 
and  then,  at  a  second  meeting,  on  the  next  day, 
they  adjourned  until  the  1.5th  of  June  next  ensu- 
ing, subject  to  a  prior  call  by  the  Secretary,  if 
there  should  be  occasion."  The  sessions  of  the 
Tribunal  were  resumed  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1872.  according  to  the  adjournment,  and  were 
continued  until  the  14th  of  September  following, 
when  the  decision  and  award  were  announced, 
and  were  signed  by  all  the  Arbitrators  except 
the  British  representative.  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
burn,  who  dissented.  It  was  found  by  the 
Tribunal  that  the  British  Government  hail 
"failed  to  use  due  diligence  in  the  performance 
of  its  neutral  obligations"  with  respect  to  the 
cruisers  Alabama  and  Florida,  and  the  several 
tenders  of  those  vessels;  and  also  with  respect 
to  the  Shenandoah  after  her  departure  from  Mel- 
bourne, Feb.  18,  186.5,  but  not  before  that  date. 
With  respect  to  the  Georgia,  the  Sumter,  the 
Xashville,  the  Tallahassee  and  the  Chickamauga, 
it  was  the  finding  of  the  Tribunal  that  Great 
Britain  had  not  failed  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
neutral  power.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  vessels 
called  the  Sallie,  the  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Music, 
the  Boston,  and  the  V.  H.  Joy,  it  was  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Tribimal  that  they  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  consideration  for  want  of  evi- 
dence. "So  far  as  relates  to  the  particulars  of 
the  indemnity  claimed  by  the  United  States,  the 
costs  of  pursuit  of  Confederate  cruisers "  are 
declared  to  be  "not,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Tribunal,  proper!}'  distinguishable  from  the  gen- 
eral expenses  of  the  war  carried  on  b}'  the 
L'nited  States,"  and  "there  is  no  ground  for 
awarding  to  the  United  States  any  sum  by  way 
of  indemnitv  under  this  head."  A  similar  deci- 
sion put  aside  the  whole  consideration  of  claims 
for  "  prospective  earnings."  Finally,  the  award 
was  rendered  in  the  following  language: 
"Whereas,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  equitable 
compensation  for  tlie  damages  which  have  been 
sustained,  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  all  double 
claims  for  the  same  losses,  and  all  claims  for 
'gross  freights '  so  far  as  they  exceed  '  net  freights ;' 
and  whereas  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  allow 
interest  at  a  reasonable  rate;  and  whereas,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Treaty 
of  WashiniTton.  it  is  preferable  to  adopt  the 
form  of  adjudication  of  a  sum  in  gross,  rather 
than  to  refer  the  subject  of  compensation  for 
further  discussion  and  deliberation  to  a  Board  of 
Assessors,  as  provided  by  Article  X  of  the  said 


Treaty:  The  Tribunal,  making  use  of  the  au- 
thority conferred  upon  it  by  Article  VII  of  the 
said  Treaty,  by  a  majority  of  four  voices  to  one, 
awards  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  fifteen 
millions  live  hundred  thousand  Dollars  in  gold 
as  the  indenuiity  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
claims  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  Tri- 
bunal, conformably  to  the  provisions  contained 
in  Article  VII  of  the  aforesaid  Treaty."  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  so-called  "indirect 
claims  "  of  the  United  States,  for  consequential 
losses  and  damages,  growing  out  of  the  encour- 
agement of  the  Southern  Rebellion,  the  prolong- 
ation of  the  war,  &c.,  were  dropped  from  con- 
sideration at  the  outset  of  the  session  of  the  Tri- 
bunal, in  June,  the  Arbitrators  agreeing  then  in 
a  statement  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  "  these 
claims  do  not  constitute,  upon  the  principles  of 
international  law  applicable  to  such  cases,  good 
foundation  for  an  award  of  compensation  or 
computation  of  damages  between  nations. "  This 
declaration  was  accepted  by  the  United  States  as 
decisive  of  the  question,  and  the  hearing  pro- 
ceeded accordingly. — C.  Gushing,  The  Treaty  oj 
Washington. 

Also  in  F.  Wharton,  Dige»t  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  of  the  U.  S. ,  ch.  31  (o.  3). 
• 

ALACAB,  OR  TOLOSO,  Battle  of  (1212). 
See  Almoh.\des.  and  Sp.\i.n-:  A.   D.   1146-1232. 

ALADSHA,  Battles  of  (1877;.  See  Turks: 
A.  D.  1877-1ST8. 

ALAMANCE,  Battle  of(i77i).  See  North 
C.\Rni.iN-A:   A.  D.  1766-1771. 

ALAMANNI.     See  Alemanni. 

ALAMO,  The  massacre  of  the  (1836).  See 
Tex.\s:  a.  D.  1824-1836. 

ALAMOOT,  OR  ALAMOUT,  The  castle 
of. — The  stronghold  of  the  "Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,"  or  Sheikh  of  the  terrible  order  of  the 
Assassins,  in  northern  Persia.  Its  name  signifies 
"the  Eagle's  nest,"  or  "the  Vulture's  nest."  See 
Ass.issixs. 

ALANS,  OR  ALANI,  The.— "The  Alani 
are  first  mentioned  by  Dionysius  the  geographer 
(B.  C.  30-10)  who  joins  them  with  the  Daci  and 
the  Tauri,  and  again  places  them  between  the 
latter  and  the  Agathyrsi.  A  similar  position  (in 
the  soutli  of  Russia  in  Europe,  the  modem 
Ukraine)  is  assigned  to  them  by  Pliny  and 
Josephus.  Seneca  places  them  further  west  upon 
the  Ister.  Ptolemy  has  two  bodies  of  Alani,  one 
in  the  position  above  described,  the  other  in 
Scj'thia  within  the  Imaus,  north  and  partly  east 
of  the  Caspian.  It  must  have  been  from  these 
last,  the  successors,  and,  according  to  some,  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Massageta,  that  the 
Alani  came  who  attacked  Pacorus  and  Tiridates 
[in  Media  and  Armenia,  A.  D.  7.5].  .  .  .  The 
result  seems  to  have  been  that  the  invaders,  after 
ravaging  and  harrying  Jledia  and  Armenia  at 
their  pleasure,  carried  off  a  vast  number  of 
pri-soners  and  an  enormous  booty  into  their  own 
country." — G.  Rawlinson,  Si.rth  Gi-eat  Oriental 
Monarchy,  ch.  17. —  E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of 
Ancient  Geo;/.,  ch.  6,  note  H. — "  The  first  of  this 
[the  Tartar]  race  known  to  the  Romans  were 
the  Alani.  In  the  fourth  centurj'  they  pitched 
their  tents  in  the  country  between  the  Volga  and 
the  Tanais,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian." — J.  C.  L.  Sismondi,  Fall 
of  the  Soman  Empire,  ch.  3. 
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A.    D.   376. — Conquest 
GoTlls     (\'lMi;(>l  IIS):    .\     11 

A.    D.   406-409.  — Final 
Sue  G.\il.:   .\.  1).  -liHi-lini. 

A.  D.  409-414.— Settlement  in  Spain.  Sci- 
Sivu.n:  a    1).  40'J-4U. 

A.  D.  429.— With  the  Vandals  in  Africa. 
See  V,\.Nl).\l.s:  .\    1).  4-21l-43!t. 

A.  D.  451.— At  the  Battle  of  Chalons.  See 
IIUNS:  A    U.  451. 

ALARCOS,    Battle   of  (A.   D.    1195).     See 

ALARIC'S  RAVAGES  IN  GREECE 
AND  CONQUEST  OF  ROME.  See  Gdtiis: 
A  1>  :i'.'"):  4iHl-.ltl3,  iiml  Komk:  .\.  D.  4U8-11(I. 
ALARODIANS.  —  IBERIANS.  —  COL- 
CHIANS.— ••The  Aliirodians  of  HerodoUis, 
joined  with  the  Sapeires  .  .  .  are  almost  cer- 
tainly the  inhabitants  of  Armenia,  whose  Semitic 
name  was  Urarda,  or  Ararat.  '  Ahirud,'  indeed, 
is  a  mere  variant  form  of  •Ararud,'  the  1  and  r 
being  undistinguisliablc  in  the  old  Persian,  and 
■  Ararud '  serves  dcterminatcly  to  connect  the 
Ararat  of  Scripture  with  the  Urarda,  or  Urartha 
of  the  Inscriptions.  .  .  .  The  name  of  Ararat  is 
constantly  used  in  Scripture,  but  always  to  de- 
note a  country  rather  than  a  particular  moun- 
tain. .  .  .  The  connexion  ...  of  Urarda  with 
the  Babylonian  tribe  of  Akkad  is  proved  by  the 
application  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  ethnic  title 
of  Burbur  ('?)  to  the  Armenian  king  .  .  .  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  whether  the  Burbur  or 
Akkad  of  Babylonia  descended  in  a  ver)-  remote 
age  from  the  mountains  to  colonize  the  plains, 
or  whether  the  Urardians  were  refugeesof  a  later 
period  driven  northward  by  the  growing  power 
of  the  Semites.  The  former  supposition,  how- 
ever, is  most  in  conformity  with  Scripture, 
and  incidentally  with  the  tennr  of  the  inscrip- 
tions."— XL  C.  Bawlin.son,  Ui»t.  of  llcrudolnn, 
bk.  7,  app.  3. — "The  broad  and  rich  valley  of 
the  Kur,  ■which  corresponds  closely  with  the 
modern  Russian  province  of  Georgia,  was 
[anciently]  In  the  possession  of  a  people  called  by 
Ilerodotus  Saspeires  or  Sapeires,  whom  we  may 
identify  with  the  Iberians  of  later  writers.  Ad- 
joining ujion  them  towards  the  south,  probably 
m  the  country  about  Erivan,  and  so  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ararat,  were  the  Ahirodiuns. 
whose  name  must  be  connected  with  that  of  the 
great  mountain.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Sapcirian  country,  in  the  tracts  now  known  as 
Mingrelia  and  Imeritia,  regions  of  a  wonderful 
beauty  and  fertility,  were  the  Colchiaus. — de- 
pendents, but  not  e.\actly  subjects,  of  Persia." — 
G.  Bawlinson,  Fire  Great  Monarchies:  Persia, 
ch.  1, 

ALASKA :  A.  D.  1867.— Purchase  by  the 
United  States. — As  early  as  1859  there  were  un- 
olluial communications  between  the  Russian  and 
American  governments,  on  the  subject  of  the 
sale  of  Alaska  by  the  former  to  the  latter.  Rus- 
sia was  more  than  willing  to  part  with  a  piece  of 
territory  which  she  found  difficulty  in  defending, 
in  war;  and  the  interests  connected  with  the 
fisheries  and  the  fur-trade  in  the  north-west 
■were  disposed  to  promote  the  transfer.  lu 
JIarch,  1867,  definite  negotiations  on  the  subject 
■n-ere  opened  by  the  Russian  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, and  on  the  23d  of  that  month  he  received 
from  Secretary  Seward  an  f)frer.  subject  to  the 
President's  approval,  of  $7,200,000,  on  condition 


that  the  cession  be  "  free  and  unencumbered  by 
any  reservations,  privileges,  franchises,  grants, 
or  possessions  by  any  associated  companies, 
whether  corporate  or  incorporate,  Russian,  or 
any  other."  "•Two  days  later  an  answer  was 
returned,  stating  that  the  minister  believed  him- 
self authorized  to  accept  these  terms.  On  the 
2"Jth  final  instructions  were  received  by  cable 
from  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  same  day  a  note 
was  addressed  by  tlie  minister  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  informing  him  that  the  tsar  consented  to 
the  cession  of  Russian  America  for  the  stipu- 
lated sum  of  $7,200,000  in  gold.  At  four 
o'clock  the  next  morning  the  treaty  was  signed  by 
the  two  parties  without  further  piirase  or  negoti 
ation.  In  ."May  the  treaty  was  ratified,  and  on 
.June  20,  1807.  the  usual  proclamation  was  issued 
bv  the  jtresiilent  of  the  United  Stales."  On  the 
18th  of  October,  1867,  the  formal  transfer  of  the 
territory  was  made,  at  .Sitka,  General  Rousseau 
taking  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  tlie  United  States. —  H.  II.  Bancroft, 
llist.  vf  the  Pacific  States,  r.  28,  c/i.  28. 

Also  in  W.  H.  Dall,  Alaska  ami  its  Resources, 
pt.  2,  c/i.  2. — For  some  account  of  the  aboriginal 
iniiabitants,  see  Ameiucan  Abokigines:  Es- 
Ki.\rAr\y  Family  and  Athapascan  Fxmti.y. 

ALLATOONA,  Battle  of.  See  United 
STAriis  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1804  (Sei'temuek  —  Oc- 
Toiu.it:    Geohgia). 

ALBA.  —  Alban  Mount.  —  "Cantons  .  .  . 
having  tlicir  rendezvous  in  some  stronghold,  and 
including  a  certain  number  of  clanships,  form 
the  primitive  political  unities  with  which  Italian 
history  begins.  At  what  period,  and  to  what 
extent,  such  cantons  were  formed  in  Latium, 
cannot  be  determined  with  precision;  nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  special  historical  interest.  The 
isolated  Alban  range,  that  natural  stronghold 
of  Latium,  which  offered  to  settlers  the  most 
wholesome  air,  the  freshest  springs,  and  the 
most  secure  position,  -svould  doubtless  be  first 
occupied  by  the  new  comers.  Here  accord- 
ingly, along  the  narrow  plateau  above  Palaz- 
zuola,  between  the  Alban  lake  (Lago  di  Castello) 
and  the  Alban  mount  (Monte  Cavo)  extended 
the  town  of  Alba,  which  was  universally 
regarded  as  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Latin 
stock,  and  the  mother-city  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
of  all  the  other  Old  Latin  communities.  Here, 
too,  on  the  slopes  laj-  the  very  ancient  Latin 
canton-centres  of  Lanuvium,  Alicia,  and  Tus- 
culum.  .  .  .  All  these  cantons  were  in  primitive 
times  politically  sovereign,  and  each  of  them 
was  governed  by  its  prince  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  council  of  elders  and  the  assembly  of 
warriors.  Kevertheless  the  feeling  of  fellow- 
slii|>  based  on  community  of  descent  and  of 
language  not  only  pervaded  the  whole  of  them, 
but  manifested  itself  in  an  important  religious 
and  political  institution  —  the  perpetual  league 
of  the  collective  Latin  cantons.  The  presidency 
belonged  originally,  according  to  the  universal 
Italian  as  well  as  Hellenic  usage,  to  that  eant^m 
within  whose  bounds  lay  the  meeting- place  of 
the  league:  in  this  case  it  was  the  canton  of 
Alba.  .  .  .  The  communities  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  league  were  in  the  beginning  thirty. 
.  .  .  The  rendezvous  of  this  union  was.  like  the 
Pamlxeotia  and  the  Panionia  among  the  similar 
confederacies  of  the  Greeks,  the  '  Latin  festival ' 
(feria;  Latin*)  at  which,  on  the  Mount  of  Alba, 
upon   a   d.ay  annually  appointed    by   the   chief 
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magistrate  for  the  purpose,  an  ox  ■n-as  offered  in 
sacritice  by  the  assembled  Latin  stock  to  the 
'  Latin  god  '  (Jupiter  Latiaris). " — T.  Mommsen, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  1,  <■/(.  3. 

Also  in  Sir  AV.  Gell.  Topog.  of  Rome,  v.  1. 

ALBA  DE  TORMES,  Battle  of.  See 
Spain:  A.  I).  1809  (ArtiVST— November). 

ALBAIS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Pampas  Tribes. 

ALB  AN,  Kingdom  of.  See  Albion;  also, 
Scotland:  STn-y-ni  ('enturies. 

ALBANI,  The.  See  Britain,  Tribes  op 
Celtic. 

ALBANIANS:  Ancient.  See  Epircs  and 
Illyrians. 

Mediaeval. — "From  the  settlement  of  the 
Servian  Sclavonians  within  the  bounds  of  the 
empire  [during  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  first  half 
of  the  seventh  century],  we  may  .  .  .  venture  to 
date  the  earliest  encroachments  of  the  Illyrian  or 
Albanian  race  on  the  Hellenic  population.  The 
Albanians  or  Arnauts,  who  are  now  called  by 
themselves  Skiptars,  are  supposed  to  be  remains 
of  the  great  Tliracian  race  which,  under  various 
names,  and  more  particularly  as  Paionians, 
Epirots  and  Macedonians,  take  an  important  part 
in  early  Grecian  history.  Xo  distinct  trace  of  the 
period  at  which  they  began  to  be  co-proprietors 
of  Greece  with  the  Hellenic  race  can  be  found 
in  history.  ...  It  seems  very  difficult  to  trace 
back  the  history  of  the  Greek  nation  without 
suspecting  that  the  germs  of  their  modern  con- 
dition, like  those  of  their  neighbours,  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  singular  events  which  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  Heraclius." — G.  Finlay,  Greece  Uiider 
the  Romans,  ch.  4,  sect.  6. 

A.  D.  1443-1467. — Scanderbeg's  War  with 
the  Turks. — "John  Castriot,  Lord  of  Emal- 
thla  (the  modern  district  of  Moghlene)  [in 
Epirus  or  Albania]  had  submitted,  like  the 
other  petty  despots  of  those  regions,  to  Amurath 
early  in  his  reign,  and  had  placed  his  four  sons 
in  the  Sultan's  hands  as  hostages  for  his  fidelity. 
Three  of  them  died  j-oung.  The  fourth,  whose 
name  was  George,  pleased  the  Sultan  by  his 
beauty,  strength  and  intelligence.  Amurath 
caused  him  to  be  brought  up  in  the  JIahometan 
creed ;  and,  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  government  of  one  of  the 
Sanjaks  of  the  empire.  The  young  Albanian 
proved  his  courage  and  skill  in  many  exploits 
under  Amurath's  eye,  and  received  from  him  the 
name  of  Iskanderbeg,  the  lord  Alexander. 
When  John  Castriot  died,  Amurath  took  pos- 
session of  his  principalities  and  kept  the  son  con- 
stantl}'  employed  in  distant  wars.  Scanderbeg 
brooded  over  this  injury ;  and  when  the  Turkish 
armies  were  routed  by  Hunyades  in  the  cam- 
paign of  144.3,  Scanderbeg  determined  to  escape 
from  their  side  and  assume  forcible  possession  of 
his  patrimony.  He  suddenly  entered  the  tent 
of  the  Sultan's  chief  secretary,  and  forced  that 
functionary,  with  the  poniard  at  his  throat,  to 
write  and  seal  a  formal  order  to  the  Turkish 
commander  of  the  strong  city  of  Croia,  in 
Albania,  to  deliver  that  place  and  the  adjacent 
territory  to  Scanderbeg,  as  the  Sultan's  viceroy. 
He  then  stabbed  the  secretary  and  hastened  to 
Croia,  where  his  strategem  gained  him  instant 
admittance  and  submission.  He  now  publicly 
abjured  the  >Lihoui(tan  faith,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  defending  the  creed  of  his  fore- 
fathers,   and   restoring  the  independence  of  his 


native  land.  The  Christian  population  flocked 
readily  to  his  banner  and  the  Turks  were  mas- 
sacred without  mercy.  For  nearly  twenty-five 
years  Scanderbeg  contended  against  all  the 
power  of  the  Ottomans,  though  directed  by  the 
skill  of  Amurath  and  his  successor  Mahomet, 
the  conqueror  of  Constantinople." — Sir  E.  S. 
Creasy,  Hist,  of  the  Ottoman  lurka,  ch.  4. — 
"Scanderbeg  died  a  fugitive  at  Lissus  on  the 
Venetian  territory  [A.  D.  1467].  His  sepulchre 
was  soon  violated  by  the  Turkish  conquerors; 
but  the  janizaries,  who  wore  his  bones  enchased 
in  a  bracelet,  declared  by  this  superstitious 
amulet  their  involuntary  reverence  for  his 
valour.  .  .  .  His  infant  .son  was  saved  from  the 
national  shipwreck;  the  Castriots  were  invested 
with  a  Neapolitan  dukedom,  and  their  blood 
continues  to  flow  in  the  noblest  families  of  the 
realm." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  67. 

Also  in  A.  Lamartine,  Hist,  of  Turkey,  bk.  11, 
sect.  11-25. 

A.  D.  1694-1696. — Conquests  by  the  'Vene- 
tians.   See  Turks:  A.  D.  1684^1696. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. :  A.  D.  1623.— The  first 
Settlement.  —  In  1614,  the  .vear  after  the  first 
Dutch  traders  had  established"  their  operations  on 
Manhattan  Island,  they  built  a  trading  house, 
which  they  called  Fort  Nassau,  on  Castle  Island, 
in  the  Hudson  River,  a  little  below  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Albany.  Three  years  later 
this  small  fort  was  carried  awa}'  by  a  flood  and 
the  island  abandoned.  In  1623  a  more  important 
fortification,  named  Fort  Orange,  was  erected  on 
the  site  afterwards  covered  by  the  business  part 
of  Albany.  That  year,  "  about  eighteen  families 
settled  themselves  at  Fort  Orange,  under  Adriaen 
Joris,  who  'staid  with  them  all  winter,'  after 
sending  his  ship  home  to  Holland  in  charge  of  his 
son.  As  soon  as  the  colonists  had  built  them- 
selves '  some  huts  of  bark  '  around  the  fort,  the 
Alahikanders  or  River  Indians  [Mohegans],  the 
Mohawks,  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  the 
Cayugas,  and  the  Senecas,  with  the  Mahawawa 
or  "Ottawa wa  Indians,  'came and  made  covenants 
of  friendship  .  .  .  and  desired  that  they  might 
come  and  have  a  constant  free  trade  with  them, 
which  was  concluded  upon.'" — J.  R.  Brodhead, 
Uist.  if  the  State  of  X.   Y..  r.  1,  ;)/).  5.'5  and  151. 

A.  D.  1630. — Embraced  in  the  land-purchase 
of  Patroon  'Van  Rensselaer.  See  New  York; 
A.  D.  1621-1(346. 

A.  D.  1664. —  Occupied  and  named  by  the 
English.     See  New  York:  A.  D.  1664. 

A.  D.  1673. — Again  occupied  by  the  Dutch. 
See  New  Y'ork:  A.  D.  167:3. 

A.  D.  1754. — The  Colonial  Congress  and  its 
plans  of  Union.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1754.  , 

ALBANY  AND  SCHENECTADY  RAIL- 
ROAD OPENING.  See  Ste.\m  Locomotion 
ON  Land. 

ALBANY  REGENCY,  The.  See  New 
Y'osic;  A.  1).  1.S2:!. 

ALBEMARLE,  The  Ram,  and  her  de- 
struction. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1864  (April  —  >Li.Y:  North  Cabolina),  and 
(October:    N.  CarolinaI 

ALBERONI,  Cardinal,  The  Spanish  Min- 
istry of.  See  Spain:  A.  I).  171:3-1725;  and 
It.vly:  a.  D.  1715-1735. 
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ALBERT. 


ALBIGENSKS. 


ALBERT,  King  of  Sweden.  A.  D.  1^65-1388. 

Albert,    Elector    of    Brandenburg,  A.    D. 

I  ITU- use,  Albert  L,  Duke  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Germany,  A.  I>  r,".is-i;i( is.  Albert 
IL,  Duke  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  A.  D.  1437-1440;  King  of  Germany, 
A.  I>    li:i.s-1440. 

ALBERTA,  The  District  of.     See  NouTii- 

WEST  TKUItlTOUIKS  (IK  (   ANAD.V. 

ALBERTINE  LINE  OF  SAXONY.  Soc 
Saxony:   .\.  D    llsii-l.V(:l 

ALBICI,  The.— A  Gallic  tribe  which  occii- 
picil  the  liills  above  JIassilia  (Marseilles)  and 
who  arc  ilcscrilicd  as  a  .savage  people  even  in 
the  time  of  C'lesar,  when  they  helped  the  Massil- 
iots  to  defend  their  city  against  him.  — G.  Long, 
Deeliii,-  iif  till'  li'i'i/iiin  lui"il/Ui\  r.  5.  rh.  4. 

ALBIGENSES,  OR  ALBIGEOIS,  The. 
— •■Nothing  is  more  curious  in  Christian  history 
than  the  vitality  of  the  Mauicluan  opinions. 
Tliat  wild,  half  poetic,  half  rationalistic  theory 
of  Christianitv.  .  .  .  appears  almost  suddenly 
in  the  12th  cintury,  in  living,  almost  irresist- 
ible power,  lirst  in  its  intermediate  settlement 
in  Bulgaria,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  then  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Ger- 
manv,  in  the  remoter  West,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.  .  .  .  The  chief  seat  of  these  opinions 
was  the  south  of  Fnince.  Innocent  III.,  on  his 
accession,  foimil  not  only  these  daring  insur- 
gentji  scattered  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  even,  as  it 
were,  at  his  own  gates  (among  his  first  acts 
was  to  subdue  the  Paterines  of  Viterbo),  he 
found  a  whole  province,  a  realm,  in  some  re- 
spects the  richest  and  noblest  of  his  spiritual  do- 
main, absolutely  dissevered  from  his  Empire, 
in  almost  universal  revolt  from  Latin  Christian- 
ity. ...  In  no  [other]  European  country  had 
the  clergy  so  entirely,  or  it  should  seem  so  dc- 
serveilly,  "forfeited  its  authority.  In  none  had 
the  Church  more  absolutely  ceased  to  perform 
its  proper  functions." — H.  H.  Jlilman,  HiM.  uf 
Latin  GhriHtiiinit!/,  bk.  9,  ch.  8. —  "By  mere 
chance,  the  sects  scattered  in  South  France 
received  the  common  name  of  Albigenses,  from 
one  of  the  districts  where  the  agents  of  the 
church  who  came  to  combat  them  found  them 
mostly  to  abound, —  the  district  around  the 
town  "of  Alba,  or  Alby ;  and  by  this  common 
name  they  were  well  known  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century.  Under  this 
general  denomination  parties  of  different  tenets 
were  comprehended  together,  but  the  Catharists 
seem  to  have  constituted  a  predominant  element 
among  the  people  thus  designated." — A.  Nean- 
der,  den.  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Rel.  and  Ch., 
^thper.,  die.  2,  »cct.  4,  pt.  3. — "Of  the  sectaries 
who  shared  the  errors  of  Gnosticism  and  Mani- 
chrcism  and  opposed  the  Catholic  Church  and 
her  hierarchy,  the  Albigenses  were  the  most 
thorough  and  radical.  Their  errors  were,  in- 
deed, partly  Gnostic  and  partly  Manicha'an. 
but  the  latter  was  the  more  prominent  and 
fully  developed.  They  received  their  name 
from  a  district  of  Languedoc,  inhabited  by  tlie 
Albigeois  and  surrounding  the  town  of  Albi. 
They  are  called  Cathari  and  Patarini  in  the  acts 
of  t"he  Council  of  Tours  (.\.  I).  1103),  and  in 
those  of  the  third  Lateran,  Publiciani  (i.  e.,  Pauli- 
ciani).  Like  the  Cathari,  they  also  held  that  the 
evil  spirit  created  all  visible  things. " — J.  Alzog, 
Manual  of  Univ.  Cli.  Ilixt.,  period  2,  epocli  2, 
pt.  1,  ch.  3,  $ect.  236. —  "The    imputations   of 


irreligion,  heresy,  and  shameless  debauchery, 
which  have  been  cast  with  so  iiuich  bittleniess 
on  the  Albigenses  by  their  persecutors,  and 
which  have  been  so  zealously  denied  by  their 
apologists,  are  probably  not  ill  founded,  if  the 
word  Albigenses  be  employed  as  synonymous 
with  the  words  Proven(,iiux  or  Languedoeians; 
for  they  were  apjiarently  a  race  among  whon) 
the  hallowed  charities  of  domestic  life,  and  the 
reverence  due  to  divine  ordinances  and  the  hom- 
age due  to  divine  truth,  were  often  impaired, 
and  not  seldom  extinguished,  by  ribald  jests,  by 
intidel  seofflngs,  and  by  heart-hardening  impuri- 
ties. Like  other  voluptuaries,  the  Proven(;aux 
(as  their  remaining  literature  attests)  were  ac- 
customed to  find  matter  for  merriment  in  vices 
which  woiild  have  moved  wise  men  to  tears. 
But  if  by  the  word  Albigenses  be  meant  the 
Vaudois,  or  those  followers  (or  associates)  of 
Peter  Waldo  who  revived  the  doctrines  against 
which  the  Church  of  Home  directed  her  censures, 
then  the  accusation  of  dissoluteness  of  manners 
may  be  safely  rejected  as  altogether  caluuniious, 
and  the  charge  of  heresy  may  be  considered,  if 
not  as  entirely  unfounded,  yet  as  a  cruel  and 
injurious  exaggeration." —  Sir  J.  Stephen,  Lecta. 
on  the  Hiitt.  of  France,  led.  7. 

Also    in   L.    JIariotti,    Frd  Dolcino  and  his 
Times. — See,  also,  I'ltuliciiuix,  and  Cathnrisls. 

A.  D.  1209. — The  First  Crusade. — Pope 
"  Innocent  III.,  in  organizing  the  persecution  of 
the  Catharins  [or  Catharists],  the  Patarins,  and 
the  Pauvres  de  Lyons,  exercised  a  spirit,  and 
displayed  a  genius  similar  to  those  which  had 
already  elevated  him  to  almost  universal  domin- 
ion; which  had  enabled  him  to  dictate  at  once  to 
Italy  and  to  Germany;  to  control  the  kings  of 
France,  of  Spain,  and  of  England;  to  overthrow 
the  Greek  Empire,  and  to  substitute  in  its  stead 
a  Latin  dynasty  at  Constantinople.  In  the  zeal 
of  the  Cistercian  Order,  and  of  their  Abbot, 
Arnaud  Amalric;  in  the  fiery  and  unwearied 
preaching  of  the  first  Inquisitor,  the  Spanish 
Missionar_v,  Dominic;  in  the  remorseless  activity 
of  Foulqiiet,  Bishop  of  Toulouse;  and  above  all, 
in  the  .strong  and  unpitying  arm  of  Simon  de 
.Montfort.  Earl  of  Leicester,  Innocent  found  ready 
instruments  for  his  purpose.  Thus  aided,  he  ex- 
communicated Kaymond  of  Toulouse  [A.  D. 
1207],  as  Chief  of  the  Heretics,  and  he  promised 
remission  of  sins,  and  all  the  privileges  which 
had  hitherto  been  exclusively  conferred  on  ad- 
venturers in  Palestine,  to  the  champions  who 
should  enroll  themselves  as  Crusaders  in  the  far 
more  easy  enterprise  of  a  Holy  War  against  the 
Albigenses.  In  the  first  invasion  of  his  territories 
[X.  1).  1209],  Kaymond  VI.  gave  way  before  tlie 
terrors  excited  by  the  300,000  fanatics  who  pre- 
cipitated themselves  on  Languedoc;  and  loudly 
declaring  his  personal  freedom  from  heresy,  he 
surrendered  his  chief  castles,  underwent  a  humili- 
ating penance,  and  took  the  cross  against  his  own 
subjects.  The  brave  resistance  of  his  nephew 
Kaymond  Koger,  Viscount  of  Bezieres,  deserved 
but  did  not  olitain  success.  When  the  crusaders 
surrovmded  his  capital,  which  was  occupied  by  a 
mixed  population  of  the  two  Keligions,  a  ques- 
tion was  raised  how,  in  the  approaching  sack,  the 
Catholics  should  be  distinguished  from  the  Here- 
tics. '  Kill  them  all,'  was  the  ferocio\is  reply  of 
Amalric;  'the  Lord  will  easily  know  His  own. ' 
In  comjiliance  with  this  advice,  not  one  human 
being  within  the  walls  was  permitted  to  survive; 
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and  tlie  tale  of  slauglitiT  lias  been  Tariously 
estimatetl,  by  tliose  wlio  have  peiiiaps  exagger- 
ated llie  numbers,  at  (50,000,  but  even  in  the  ex- 
tenuating despateli,  which  the  Abbot  himself 
addressed  to  the  Pope,  at  not  fewer  than  13,000. 
Raymond  Roger  was  not  included  in  this  fearful 
massacre,  and  he  repulsed  two  attacks  upon  Car- 
cassonne, before  a  treacherous  breach  of  faith 
placed  him  at  the  disposal  of  de  Montfort,  by 
whom  he  was  poisoned  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment. The  removal  of  that  young  and  gallant 
Prince  was  indeed  most  important  to  the  ulterior 
project  of  his  captor,  who  aimed  at  permanent 
establishment  in  the  South.  The  family  of  de 
Montfort  had  ranked  among  the  nobles  of  France 
for  more  than  two  centuries;  and  it  is  traced  by 
some  writers  through  an  illegitimate  channel 
even  to  the  throne:  but  the  possessions  of  Simon 
himself  were  scanty;  necessity  had  compelled 
him  to  sell  the  County  of  Evreux  to  Philippe 
Auguste;  and  the  English  Earldom  of  Leicester 
which  he  inherited  maternally,  and  the  Lordship 
of  a  Castle  about  ten  leagues  distant  from  Paris, 
formed  the  whole  of  his  revenues." — E.  Smedley, 
Hist,  of  France,  ch.  4. 

Also  in  J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Ilist.  of  tlie 
Crusades  ay'st  the  Albii/cmes,  ch.  1. — H.  H.  Jlil- 
man,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  9,  ch.  8. — 
.[.  Alzog,  Man.  of  Universal  Church  Hist.,  period 
2,  epoch  3,  pt.  1,  ch.  3. — See,  also.  Inquisition: 
A.  D.  1203-1525. 

A.  D.  1210-1213. — The  Second  Crusade. — 
"  The  conquest  of  the  Viscounty  of  Beziers  had 
rather  inflamed  than  satiated  the  cupidity  of  De 
Montfort  and  the  fanaticism  of  Amalric  Pcgate 
of  the  Pope]  and  of  the  monks  of  Citeaux. 
Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  still  possessed  the 
fairest  part  of  Languedoc,  and  was  still  sus- 
pected or  accused  of  affording  shelter,  if  not 
countenance,  to  his  heretical  subjects.  .  .  .  The 
unhappy  Ra3'mond  was  .  .  .  again  excommuni- 
cated from  the  Christian  Church,  and  his  domin- 
ions offered  as  a  reward  to  the  champions  who 
should  execute  her  sentence  agaiust  him.  To 
earn  that  reward  De  Jlontfort,  at  the  head  of  a 
new  host  of  Crusaders,  attracted  by  the  promise 
of  earthly  spoils  and  of  heavenly  blessedness, 
once  more  marched  through  the  devoted  land 
[A.  D.  1310],  and  with  him  advanced  Amalric. 
At  each  successive  conquest,  slaughter,  rapine, 
and  woes  such  as  may  not  be  described  tracked 
and  jiolluted  their  steps.  Heretics,  or  those  siis- 
pected  of  heres)',  wherever  they  were  found, 
were  compelled  by  the  legate  to  ascend  vast  piles 
of  burning  fagots.  ...  At  length  the  Crusaders 
reached  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Toulouse.  .  .  . 
Throwing  himself  into  the  place,  Raymond  .  .  . 
succeeded  in  repulsing  De  Montfort  and  Amal- 
ric. It  was,  however,  but  a  temporary  respite, 
and  the  prelude  to  a  fearful  destruction.  From 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  head  of  1,000 
knights,  Pedro  of  Arragon  had  marched  to  the 
rescue  of  Riiymond,  his  kinsman,  and  of  the 
counts  of  Foix  and  of  Comminges,  and  of  the 
Viscount  of  Beam,  his  vassals ;  and  their  united 
forces  came  into  communication  with  each  other 
at  Muret,  a  little  town  which  is  about  three 
leagues  distant  from  Toulouse.  There,  also,  on 
the  12th  of  September  [A.  D.  131.S],  at  the  head 
of  the  champions  of  the  Cross,  and  attended  by 
seven  l)ishops,  appeared  Simon  de  Montfort  in 
full  military  array.  The  battle  which  followed 
was  tierce,  short  and  decisive.  .  .  .  Don  Pedro 
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was  niimbered  with  the  slain.  His  army,  de- 
])rived  of  his  command,  broke  and  disi/ersed, 
and  the  whole  of  tlie  infantry  of  Raymond  and 
his  allies  were  either  put  to  the  sword,  or  swept 
away  by  the  current  of  the  Garonne.  Toulouse 
immediately  surrendered,  and  the  whole  of  the 
dominions  of  Riiymond  submitted  to  tlie  con- 
querors. At  a  council  subsequently  held  at 
Montpellier,  composed  of  five  archbishops  and 
twenty-eight  bishops,  De  Montfort  was  unani- 
mously acknowledged  as  prince  of  the  fief  and 
city  of  Toulouse,  and  of  the  other  counties  con- 
quered by  the  Crusaders  under  his  command." — 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  LecVs  on  tlie  Hist,  of  France, 
lect.  7. 

Also  in  J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Hist,  of  Crusades 
ar/sl  the  Alhiijenses,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1217-1229.— The  Renevved  Crusades. 
—  Dissolution  of  the  County  of  Toulouse. — 
Pacification  of  Languedoc. — "The  cruel  spirit 
of  De  Montfort  would  not  allow  him  to  rest 
quiet  in  his  new  Empire.  Violence  and  perse- 
cution marked  his  rule;  he  sought  to  destroy  the 
Provenf;al  population  by  the  sword  or  the  stake, 
nor  could  he  bring  himself  to  tolerate  the  liber- 
ties of  the  citizens  of  Toulouse.  In  1217  the 
Toulousans  again  revolted,  and  war  once  more 
broke  out  betwixt  Count  Raymond  and  Simon 
de  Jlontfort.  The  latter  formed  the  siege  of  the 
capital,  and  was  engaged  in  repelling  a  sally, 
when  a  stone  from  one  of  the  walls  struck  him 
and  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  .  .  .  Amaury 
de  ^Montfort,  son  of  Simon,  offered  to  cede  to  the 
king  all  his  rights  in  Languedoc,  which  he  was 
unable  to  defend  against  the  old  house  of  Tou- 
louse. Philip  [Augustus]  hesitated  to  accept 
the  important  cession,  and  left  the  rival  houses 
to  the  continuance  of  a  struggle  carried  feebly  on 
by  either  side."  King  Phtlip  died  in  1223  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  son,  Louis  VIII.,  who  had 
none  of  his  father's  reluctance  to  join  in  the 
grasping  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  people 
of  the  south.  Amaury  de  Montfort  had  been 
fairly  driven  out  of  old  Simon  de  Montfort 's  con- 
quests, and  he  now  sold  them  to  King  Louis  for 
the  office  of  constable  of  France.  "A  new  cru- 
sade was  preached  against  the  Albigenses;  and 
Louis  marched  towards  Languedoc  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1336.  The  town  of  Avignon  had  preferred  to 
the  crusaders  the  facilities  of  crossing  the  Rhone 
under  her  walls,  but  refused  entry  within  them 
to  such  a  host.  Louis  having  arrived  at  Avig- 
non, insisted  on  passing  through  the  town:  the 
Avignonais  shut  their  gates,  and  defied  the  mon- 
arch, who  instantly  formed  the  siege.  One  of 
the  rich  municipalities  of  the  south  was  almost  a 
match  for  the  king  of  France.  He  was  kept  three 
months  under  its  walls;  his  army  a  prey  to  fam- 
ine, to  disease  and  to  tire  assaults  of  a  brave  garri- 
son. The  crusaders  lost  20,000  men.  The  people 
of  Avignon  at  length  submitted,  but  on  no  dis- 
honourable terms.  This  was  the  only  resistance 
that  Louis  experienced  in  Languedoc.  .  .  .  All 
submitted.  Louis  retired  from  his  facile  con- 
quest; he  himself,  and  the  c.iiefs  of  his  army 
stricken  by  an  epideiny  which  had  prevailed  in 
the  conquered  regions.  The  monarch's  feeble 
frame  could  not  resi<!t  it ;  he  expired  at  Montpen- 
sier.  in  Auvergne,  in  November,  1226."  Louis 
Vin.  was  succeeded  by  his  young  son,  Louis 
IX.  (Saint  Louis),  then  a  boy,  under  the  regency 
of  his  energetic  and  capable  mother,  Blanche  of 
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CasUle.  "The  termination  of  tlic  war  witli  the 
Alhigenscs,  lunl  the  pacitiealion,  or  it  might  be 
called  tlie  aei|uisition,  of  I^angueiloc,  was  the 
cliief  net  of  Queen  Blanelie's  le.uencj'.  Louis 
Vin.  had  overrun  the  country  without  resistance 
in  liis  last  caTn|iai,i.'ii ;  still,  at  his  dejiarture,  IJay- 
mond  VI.  airahi  appeared,  coUected-soldiers  and 
continued  to  struggle  against  the  royal  lieuten- 
ant. For  upward  of  two  yeare  he  maintained 
himself:  the  attention  of  Blanche  being  occupied 
by  the  league  of  the  barons  against  her.  The 
successes  of  Raymond  VIL,  accompanied  by 
cruelties,  awakened  the  vindictive  zeal  of  the 
pope.  Langucdoc  was  threatened  with  another 
crusade;  Raymond  was  willing  to  treat,  and 
make  considerable  cessions,  in  order  to  avoid 
such  extremities.  In  April,  1229,  a  treaty  was 
signed:  in  it  the  rights  of  De  Jlontfort  were 
passed  over.  About  two-thirds  of  the  domains 
of  the  count  of  Toulouse  were  ceded  to  the  king 
of  France;  the  remainder  was  to  fall,  after 
Raymond's  death,  to  his  daughter  Jeanne,  who 
by  "the  same  treaty  was  to  marry  one  of  the  royal 
princes:  heirs  failing  them,  it  w.is  to  revert  to 
the  crown  [which  it  did  in  1271].  On  these 
terms,  with  the  humiliating  addition  of  a  public 
penance,  Raymond  VII.  once  more  was  allowed 
peaceable  possession  of  Toulouse,  and  of  the 
part  of  his  domains  reserved  to  him.  Alphonsc, 
brother  of  Louis  IX.,  married  Jeanne  of  Tou- 
louse soon  after,  and  took  the  title  of  count  of 
Poitiers;  that  province  being  ceded  to  him  in 
apanage.  Robert,  another  brother,  was  made 
count  of  Artois  at  the  same  time.  Louis  himself 
married  Margaret, the  cldcstdaughterof  Raymond 
Berenger,  count  of  Provence." — E.  E.  Crowe, 
Hist,  of  France,  v.  1,  ch.  2-3. —"The  struggle 
ended  in  a  vast  increase  of  the  power  of  t  he  French 
crow  n,  at  the  expense  alike  of  the  bouse  of  Tou- 
louse and  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  The  domin- 
ions of  the  count  of  Toulouse  were  divided.  A 
number  of  liefs,  Beziers,  Karbonue,  Kimes,  Albi, 
and  some  other  districts  were  at  once  annexed  to 
the  crown.  The  cajiital  itself  and  its  county 
passed  to  the  crown  lifty  years  later.  .  .  .  The 
name  of  Toidouse,  except  as  the  name  of  the 
city  itself,  now  passed  away,  and  the  new  ac- 
((uisitious  of  France  came  in  the  end  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  tongue  which  was  coninidu 
to  them  with  Aquitaine  and  Imperial  Burgundy 
[Provence].  Under  the  name  of  Langucdoc 
they  became  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valu- 
able provinces  of  the  French  kingdom." — E.  A. 
Freeman.  Ilixt.  Gear/,  of  Evrnpe.  ch.  9. 

The  brutality  and  destructiveness  of  the 
Crusades. — "The  Church  of  the  Albigenses 
liad  been  drowned  in  blood.  These  supposed 
heretics  had  been  swept  away  from  the  soil  of 
France.  The  rest  of  the  Langucdocian  people 
had  been  overwhelmed  with  calamity,  slaughter, 
and  devastation.  The  estimates  transmitted  to 
us  of  the  numbers  of  the  invaders  and  of  the 
slain  are  such  as  almost  sur])ass  belief.  We  can 
neither  verify  nor  correct  them;  but  we  cer- 
tainly know  that,  during  a  long  succession  of 
years,  I«inguedoc  had  been  invaded  by  armies 
more  numerous  than  had  ever  before  been 
brought  together  in  European  warfare  since 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  know  that 
these  hosts  were  composed  of  men  inllamed  by 
bigotry  and  unrestrained  by  discii)line ;  that  they 
had  neither  military  pay  nor  magazines;  that 
they  provided  for  all  their  wants  by  the  sword, 


living  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  and  seizing 
at  their  pleasure  both  the  harvests  of  the  inas- 
BUts  and  the  merchandise  of  the  citizens,  ^l(lre 
than  three-fourllis  of  the  lauded  proprietors  had 
been  despoiled  of  their  tiefs  and  castles.  In 
hundreds  of  villages,  every  inhabitant  had  been 
ma.ssacred.  .  .  .  Since  the  sack  of  Rome  bj'  the 
Vandals,  the  European  world  had  never  mourned 
over  a  national  disaster  so  wide  in  its  extent  or 
so  fearful  in  its  character." — Sir  J.  Stephen, 
Lects.  on  tJie  Jlist.  of  France,  led.  7. 


ALBION. —  "The  most  ancient  name  known 
to  have  been  given  to  this  island  [Britain]  is 
that  of  Albion.  .  .  .  There  is,  however,  another 
allusion  to  Britain  which  seems  to  carry  us  much 
further  back,  though  it  has  usually  been  ill 
understood.  It  occurs  in  the  story  of  the  labours 
of  Hercules,  who,  after  securing  the  cows  of 
Geryon,  conies  from  Spain  to  Liguria,  where  he 
is  attacked  by  two  giants,  whom  he  kills  before 
making  his  way  to  Italy.  Now,  according  to 
Pomponius  Mela,  the  names  of  the  giants  were 
Albiona  and  Bergyon,  which  one  may,  without 
much  hesitation,  restore  to  the  forms  of  Albion 
and  Iberion,  representing,  undoubtedly,  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  position  of  which  in  the  sea 
is  most  appropriately  symbolized  by  the  story 
making  tlicm  sons  of  Neptune  or  the  sea-god. 
.  .  .  Even  in  the  time  of  Plin}-,  Albion,  as  the 
name  of  the  island,  had  fallen  out  of  use  with 
Latin  authors;  but  not  so  with  the  Greeks,  or 
with  the  Ci'lts  themselves,  at  any  rate  those  of 
the  Goidelic  branch;  for  they  are  probably  right 
who  suppose  that  we  have  but  the  same  word 
in  the  Irish  and  Scotch  GaOic  Alba,  genitive 
Alban,  the  kingdom  of  Alban  or  Scotland  beyond 
the  Forth.  Albion  would  be  a  form  of  the  name 
according  to  the  Brythonic  pronunciation  of  it. 
.  .  .  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  name  Albion 
is  one  that  has  retreated  to  a  corner  of  the  island, 
to  the  whole  of  which  it  once  applied." — J. 
Rh3's,  Celtic  Britain,  ch.  6. 

Also  in  E.  Guest,  Origines  Celticae,  ch.  1.— 
See  Scotland:  8tii-9th  centuhies. 

ALBIS,  The. — The  ancient  name  of  the  river 
Elbe. 

ALBOIN,  King  of  the  Lombards,  A.  D. 
569-573. 

ALCALDE.  — ALGUAZIL.—  CORREGI- 
DOR. —  "The  word  alcalde  is  from  the  Arabic 
'  al  cadi,'  the  judge  or  governor.  .  .  .  Alcalde 
mayor  signifies  a  judge,  learned  in  the  law,  wlio 
exercises  [in  Spain]  ordinary  jurisdiction,  civil 
and  criminal,  in  a  town  or  district,"  In  the 
Spanish  colonies  the  Alcalde  mayor  was  the  chief 
judge.  "Irving  (Columbus,  ii.  331)  writes  er- 
roneously alguazil  mayor,  evidently  confounding 
the  two  offices.  .  .  .  An  alguacil  mayor,  was  a 
chief  con.stable  or  high  sheriff."  "  Corrcgidor, 
a  magistrate  having  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  first  instance  (  'nisi  prius  ' )  and  gub- 
ernatorial inspection  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomical government  in  all  the  towns  of  the  district 
assigned  to  him. " —  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the 
Pacific  States,  v.  1,  pji.  297  and  2oO,  foot-7iotes. 

ALCANIZ,  Battle  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1809  (February  —  Jt'.VE). 

ALCANTARA,  Battle  of  the  (1580).  See 
PoRTUOAl,;  A.  D.  1579-1 5S0. 

ALCANTARA,  Knights  of.  —  "  Towards 
the  close  of  Alfonso's  reign  [Alfonso  VIII.  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  who  called  liimself  '  the  Em- 
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peror,'  A.  D.  1126-1157],  may  he  assigned  the 
origin  of  the  military  order  of  Alcantara.  Two 
cavaliers  of  Salamanca,  don  Suero  and  don 
Gomez,  left  that  city  with  the  design  of  choos- 
ing and  fortifying  some  strong  natural  frontier, 
whence  they  could  not  only  arrest  the  continual 
incursions  of  the  Moors,  but  make  hostile  irrup- 
tions themselves  into  the  territories  of  the  misbe- 
lievers. Proceeding  along  the  banks  of  the 
Coales,  they  fell  in  with  a  hermit,  Amando  by 
name,  who  encouraged  them  in  their  patriotic 
design  and  recommended  the  neighbouring  her- 
mitage of  St.  Julian  as  an  excellent  site  for  a 
fortress.  Having  examined  and  approved  the 
situation,  they  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Sala- 
manca for  permission  to  occupy  the  place:  that 
permission  was  readily  granted :  with  his  assist- 
ance, and  that  of  the  hermit  Amando,  the  two 
cavaliers  erected  a  castle  around  the  hermitage. 
They  were  now  joined  by  other  nobles  and  by 
more  adventurers,  all  eager  to  acquire  fame  and 
wealth  in  this  life,  glory  in  the  ne.vt.  Hence  the 
foundation  of  an  order  which,  under  the  name, 
first,  of  St.  Julian,  and  subsequently  of  Alcan- 
tara, rendered  good  service  alike  to  king  and 
church." — 8.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  bk.  3,  sect.  2.  ch.  1,  (Ui\  2. 

ALCAZAR,  OR  "  THE  THREE  KINGS," 
Battle  of  (1578  or  1579).  See  Makocco:  The 
Au.\B  Conquest  and  Since. 

ALCIBIADES,  The  career  of.  See 
GitEECE:  B.  C.  431-418,  and  411-407;  and 
Athens;  B.  C.  415,  and  413^11. 

ALCLYDE. — Rhyddcrch,  a  Cumbrian  prince 
(if  the  si.\th  century  who  was  the  victor  in  a 
civil  conflict,  "  fixed  his  headquarters  on  a  rock 
in  the  Clyde,  called  in  the  Welsh  Alclud  [pre- 
vi msly  a  Roman  town  known  as  Theodosia], 
whence  it  was  known  to  the  English  for  a  time 
as  Alclyde;  but  the  Goidels  called  it  Dunbret- 
tan,  or  the  fortress  of  the  Brythons,  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  slightly  modified  form  of  Dum- 
barton. .  .  .  Alclyde  was  more  than  once  de- 
stroyed by  the  Northmen." — J.  Rhys,  Celtic 
Britain,  ch.  4. — See,  also,  Cumbria. 

ALCMiEONIDS,  The  curse  and  banish- 
ment of  the.     See  Athens;  B.  C.  612-595. 

ALCOLEA,  Battle  of  (1868).  See  Spain; 
A.  D.  1866-1873. 

ALDIE,  Battle  of.  See  United  States  of 
Am.;  a.  D.  1863  (June  —  July:  Pennsyl- 
vania). 

ALDINE  press,  The.  See  Printing 
AND  THE  Press;  A.  D.  1469-1515. 

ALEMANNIA:  The  Medieval  Duchy. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  843-962. 

ALEMANNI,  OR  ALAMANNI;  A.  D. 
213. —  Origin  and  first  appearance. — -"Under 
Antoninus,  the  Son  of  Sevcrus,  a  new  and  more 
severe  war  once  more  (A.  D.  313)  broke  out  in 
Raetia.  This  also  was  waged  against  the  Chatti ; 
but  by  their  side  a  second  people  is  named, 
which  we  here  meet  for  the  first  time  —  the 
Alamanni.  Whence  they  came,  we  known  not. 
According  to  a  Roman  writing  a  little  later,  they 
were  a  conflux  of  mixed  elements;  the  appella- 
tion also  seems  to  point  to  a  league  of  communi- 
ties, as  well  as  tlie  fact  that,  afterwards,  the 
dilferent  tribes  comprehended  under  this  name 
stand  forth  —  more  than  is  the  case  among  the 
other  great  Germanic  peoples  —  in  tlicir  separate 
character,  and  the  Juthungi,  the  Lentienscs,  and 
other  Alamannic  peoples  not  seldom  act  inde- 


pendently. But  that  it  is  not  the  Germans  of 
this  region  who  here  emerge,  allied  under  the 
new  name  and  strengthened  by  the  alliance,  is 
shown  as  well  by  the  naming  of  the  Alamanni 
along  side  of  the  Chatti,  as  by  the  mention  of 
the  unwonted  skilfulness  of  the  Alamanni  in 
equestrian  combat.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
certainly,  in  the  main,  hordes  coming  on  from 
the  East  that  lent  new  strength  to  the  almost 
extinguished  German  resistance  on  the  Rhine;  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  powerful  Semnones, 
in  earlier  times  -dwelling  on  the  middle  Elbe,  of 
whom  there  is  no  further  mention  after  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  furnished  a  strong  con- 
tingent to  the  Alamanni. " — T.  Mommsen,  i/t'«<. 
of  Rome,  bk.  8,  ch.  4. —  "  The  standard  quotation 
respecting  the  derivation  of  the  name  from 
'  ar='all '  and  m-n^'man',  so  that  the  word 
(somewhat  exceptionably)  denotes  '  men  of  all 
sorts,'  is  from  Agathias,  who  quotes  Asinius 
Quadratus.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  this,  I  think 
it  is  an  open  question,  whether  the  name  may 
not  have  been  applied  by  the  truer  and  more 
unequivocal  Germans  of  Suabia  and  Franconia, 
to  certain  less  definitely  Germanic  allies  from 
Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  —  parts  of  the  Decu- 
mates  Agri  —  parts  which  may  have  supplied  a 
Gallic,  a  Gallo-Roman,  or  even  a  Slavonic  ele- 
ment to  the  confederacy ;  in  which  case,  a  name 
so  German  as  to  have  given  the  present  French 
and  Italian  name  for  Germany,  may,  originally, 
have  applied  to  a  population  other  than  Ger- 
manic. I  know  the  apparently  paradoxical  ele- 
ments in  this  view ;  but  I  also  know  that,  in  the 
way  of  etymology,  it  is  quite  as  safe  to  trans- 
late '  all '  by  '  alii '  as  by  '  oraues':  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  '  al- '  in  Ale-manui  is  the 
'  al- '  in  '  alir-arto  '  (a  foreigner  or  man  of  another 
sort),  '  eli-benzo  '  (an  alien),  and  '  ali-land  '  (cap- 
tivity in  foreign  land). —  Grimm,  ii.  638.  —  Rech- 
salterth,  p.  359.  And  still  more  satisfied  am  I 
that  the  '  al- '  in  Al-emanni  is  the  '  al- '  in  Al- 
satian' el-sass  '='  ali-satz  '^'  foreign  settlement. ' 
In  other  words,  the  prefi.x  in  question  is  more 
probably  the  'al-'in  '  el-se ',  than  the  'al-'in 
■  all.'  Little,  however,  of  importance  turns 
on  this.  The  locality  of  the  Alemanni  was  the 
parts  about  the  Limes  Romanus,  a  boundary 
which,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus, 
Niebuhr  thinks  they  first  broke  through.  Hence 
they  were  the  Marchmcn  of  the  frontier,  who- 
ever those  Marchmen  were.  Other  such  March- 
men  were  the  Suevi;  unless,  indeed,  we  con- 
sider the  two  names  as  synonymous.  Zeuss  ad- 
mits that,  between  the  Suevi  of  Suabia,  and  the 
Alemanni,  no  tangible  difference  can  be  found." 

—  R.  G.  Lathan,  The  Oermania  of  Tacitus; 
Epilcgomena,  sect.  11. 

Also  in  T.   Smith,   Arminius,  pt.   2,  ch.  1. — 
See,  also,  Suevi,  and  Bavarians. 
A.    D.   259. —  Invasion   of  Gaul   and   Italy. 

—  The  Alemanni,  "hovering  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Empire  .  .  .  increased  the  general  dis- 
order that  ensued  after  the  death  of  Decius. 
They  inflicted  severe  wounds  on  the  rich 
provinces  of  Gaul;  they  were  the  first  who 
removed  the  veil  that  covered  the  feeble  majesty 
of  Italy.  A  numerous  bod^'  of  the  Alemanni 
penetrated  across  the  Danube  and  through  the 
Rhajtian  Alps  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  ad- 
vanced as  f;ir  as  Ravenna  and  displayed  the  vic- 
torious banners  of  barbarians  almost  in  sight 
of  Rome  [A.  D.  259].     The  insult  and  the  danger 
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rckimlled  in  the  seiiiile  some  sparks  of  tlicir 
iiiuient  virtue.  Both  the  Emperors  were  eii- 
giiu'eil  in  far  distant  wars  — Valeriau  in  the 
Ea'slandGaliennsonthcKhine."  Tlie  senators, 
liowever,  sueeeeileil  in  ronfronlini;  tlie  audacious 
invaders  witli  a  force  wliich  checked  tlieir  ad- 
vance, and  tlie}-  "retired  into  Germany  ladeu 
Willi  spoil."— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Uiimiin  Kill] lire,  eh.  in. 

A.  D.  270.— Invasion  of  Italy.— Italy  was 
invaded  bv  the  Alemaimi.  fur  the  second  time, 
in  the  reign  of  Aiirclian,  A.  D.  270.  They  rav- 
aged the  provinces  from  the  Danube  to  the  Po, 
and  were  retreating,  laden  with  spoils,  when  the 
vigorous  Emperor  intercepted  them,  on  the 
banks  of  the  former  river.  Half  the  host  wfis 
permitted  to  cross  the  Danube;  the  other  half 
was  surprised  and  surrounded.  But  these  hist, 
unable  to  regain  tlieir  own  country,  broke 
through  the  Roman  lines  at  their  rear  and  sped 
into  Italy  again,  spreading  havoc  as  they  went. 
It  was  oiily  after  three  great  battles, —  one  near 
Placentia,  in  which  the  Romans  were  almost 
beaten,  another  on  the  Metaurus  (where  llas- 
drubal  was  defeated),  and  a  third  near  Pavia, — 
that  the  Germanic  invaders  were  destroyed. — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Full  «/  the  Rnmin  Em- 
pire, ch.  11. 

A.  D.  355-361.  — Repulse  by  Julian.  See 
G.M  I.:   A.  1).  ;i.w-361. 

A.  D.  365-367.  —  Invasion  of  Gaul.  —  The 
Alenianui  invaded  Gaul  in  ;!(>.■),  commitliiig  wide- 
spread ravages  and  carrying  away  into  the  for- 
ests of  Germany  great  spoil  and  many  captives. 
The  next  winter  they  crossed  tlie  Rhine,  again, 
in  still  greater  numbers,  defeated  the  Roman 
forces  and  cajitured  the  standards  of  the  Ilcni- 
lian  and  Batavian  au.xiliaries.  But  Valentinian 
was  now  Emperor,  and  ho  adopted  energetic 
measures.  His  lieutenant  Jovinus  overcame  the 
invaders  in  a  great  battle  fought  near  C'halons 
and  drove  them  back  to  their  own  side  of  tlie 
river  boundary.  Two  years  later,  the  Emperor, 
himself,  jiassed  the  Rhine  and  inllicted  a  memo- 
rable chastisement  on  the  Alemanni.  At  the 
same  lime  he  strengthened  the  frontier  defences, 
and,  bj'  diplomatic  arts,  fomented  fiuarrels  be- 
tween the  Alemanni  and  their  neighbors,  the 
Burgundians,  which  weakened  both. — E.  Gib- 
bon. Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
ch.  25. 

A.  D.  378. —  Defeat  by  Gratian. —  On  learn- 
ing that  the  young  Emi)eror  Gratian  was  pre- 
paring to  lead  the  military  force  of  Gaul  and  the 
West  to  the  help  of  his  uncle  and  colleague. 
Valens,  against  the  Goths,  the  Alemanni  swarmed 
across  the  Rhine  into  Gaul.  Gratian  instantly 
recalled  the  legions  that  were  marching  to  Paii- 
noniaand  encountered  the  German  invaders  in  a 
great  battle  fought  near  Argeiitaria  (modern 
Colmar)  in  the  month  of  May, "A.  D.  37S,  The 
Alemanni  were  routed  with  such  slaughter  that  no 
more  than  5,000  out  of  40,000  to  70,000,  are  said 
to  have  escaped.  Gratian  afterwards  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  humbled  his  troublesome  neighbors 
in  their  own  country. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  26. 

A.  b.  496-504. — Overthrow  by  the  Franks. 
—  "In  the  year  496  A.  D.  the  Salians  [.Salian 
Franks]  began  that  career  of  conquest  which 
they  followed  up  with  scarcely  any  intermission 
until  the  death  of  their  warrior  king.  The 
Alemanni,  extending  themselves  from  their  origi- 


nal .seats  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between 
the  JIain  and  the  Danube,  had  pushed  forward 
into  Germanica  Prima,  where  they  came  into 
collision  with  the  Frankisli  subjects  of  King 
Sigebcrt  of  Cologne.  Clovis  Hew  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  kinsman  and  defeated  the  AUiiiaiuii 
in  a  great  batlle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ziil- 
pich  [called,  commonly,  the  battle  of  Tolbiae]. 
lie  then  established  a  considerable  number  of  his 
Franks  in  the  territory  of  the  Alemanni,  the 
traces  of  whose  residence  are  found  in  the  names 
of  Franconia  and  Frankfort." — W.  V.  Perry, 
Tltc  Fi'anks,  ch.  2. — "Clovis  had  been  intending 
to  cross  the  Rhine,  but  the  hosts  of  the  Alamanni 
came  upon  him,  as  it  seems,  unexpectedly  and 
forced  a  battle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  He 
seemed  to  be  overmatched,  and  the  horror  of  an 
impending  defeat  overshadowed  the  Prankish 
king.  Then,  in  his  despair,  he  bethought  him- 
self of  the  God  of  Clotilda  [his  queen,  a  Burgun- 
dian  Christian  princess,  of  the  orthodox  or 
Catholic  faith].  Raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he 
said:  'Oh  .Jesus  Christ,  whom  Clotilda  declares 
to  be  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  who  art  said  to 
give  help  to  those  who  are  in  truuble  and  who 
trust  in  Thee.  I  humbly  beseech  Thy  succour!  I 
have  called  on  my  gods  and  they  are  far  from 
my  help.  If  Thou  wilt  deliver  me  from  mine 
enemies,  I  will  believe  in  Thee,  and  be  baptised 
in  Thy  name.'  At  this  moment,  a  sudden  change 
was  seen  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Franks.  The 
Alamanni  began  to  waver,  they  turned,  they 
(led.  Their  king,  according  to  one  account  was 
slain;  and  the  nation  seems  to  have  accepted 
Clovis  as  its  over-lord."  The  following  Christ - 
mas  day  Clovis  was  baptised  at  Reims  and  3,000 
of  his  warriors  followed  the  royal  example.  "In 
the  early  years  of  the  new  century,  probably 
about  503  or  504,  Clovis  was  again  at  war  with 
his  old  enemies,  the  Alamanni.  .  .  .  Clovis 
moved  his  army  into  their  territories  and  won  a 
victoi\v  much  more  decisive,  though  less  famous 
than  that  of  490.  This  time  the  angry  king 
would  make  no  such  easy  terms  as  he  had  done 
before.  From  their  pleasant  dwellings  by  the 
Main  and  the  Neckar,  from  all  the  valley  of  the 
Middle  Rhine,  the  terrified  Alamanni  were 
forced  to  flee.  Their  place  was  taken  by  Prank- 
ish settlei-s,  from  whom  all  this  district  received 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  name  of  the  Duchy  nf 
Franeia,  or,  at  a  rather  later  date,  that  of  "the 
Circle  of  Franconia.  The  Alamanni,  with  llu'ir 
wives  and  children,  a  broken  and  dispirited  host, 
moved  soutliward  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance  and  entered  the  old  Roman  province  of 
Rhania.  Here  they  were  on  what  was  held  to 
be,  in  a  sense,  Italian  ground ;  and  the  arm  of 
Theodoric,  as  ruler  of  Italy,  as  successor  to  the 
Em])erors  of  the  West,  was  stretched  forth  to 
protect  them.  .  .  .  Eastern  Switzerland,  West- 
ern Tyrol,  Southern  Baden  and  Wiirtemberg  and 
Southwestern  Bavaria  probably  formed  this  new 
Alaniannis,  which  will  figure  in  later  history  as 
the  '  Dueatus  Alamanniae, '  otthe  Circle  of  S  wabia. 
— T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  hk.  4.  ch.  9. 

Also  in  P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  France:  Ancient 
Gaul.  hk.  3,  ch.  11.  — See,  also,  Suevi:  A.  D. 
460-.->00;  and  Fr.vnks:   A.  D.  481-511. 

A.  D.  528-729.— Struggles  against  the 
Frank  Dominion.  See  GEnM.\NY:  A.  D.  4HI- 
"OS. 

A.  D.  547. — Final  subjection  to  the  Franks. 
See  B.\v.\Ri.\:  A.  D.  547. 
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ALEPPO:   A.    D.   638-969.— Taken  by  the 

Arub  foUowtrs  of  Mahoiuet  in  G3S,  this  cit_v  was 
retovert'd  by  the  Byzantines  in  969.  See  BrzAN- 
TINE  Empire:  A.  D.  963-1025. 

A.  D.  1260. — Destruction  by  the  Mongols. 
— Tlie  Mongols,  under  Khulagu,  or  lloulagou, 
brother  of  Mangu  Khan,  having  oyerrun  Meso- 
potamia and  extinguished  the  Caliphate  at  Bag- 
dad, crossed  the  Euphrates  in  the  spring  of  1260 
and  adyanced  to  Aleppo.  The  city  was  taken 
after  a  siege  of  seven  days  and  given  up  for  five 
days  to  pillage  and  slaughter.  ""When  the 
carnage  ceased,  the  streets  were  cumbered  with 
corpses.  ...  It  is  said  that  100,000  women  and 
children  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  walls  of 
Aleppo  were  razed,  its  mosques  destroyed,  and 
its  gardens  ravaged. "  Damascus  submitted  and 
was  spared.  Khulagu  was  meditating,  it  is  said, 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  when  news  of  the 
death  of  the  Great  Khan  called  him  to  the  East. 
— H.  H.  Howorth,  Hist,  of  the  Mongols,  pp.  209- 
■211. 

A.  D.  1401. — Sack  and  Massacre  by  Timour. 
See  TiMoru. 

ALESIA,  Siege  of,  by  Caesar.  See  Gaul; 
B.  C.  58-51. 

ALESSANDRIA:  The  creation  of  the  city 
(1 168).     See  Italy:  A.  D.  llT-i-1183. 

ALEUTS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: ESKIMO. 

ALEXANDER  the  Great,  B.  C.  334-323. 
— Conquests  and  Empire.  See  ilACEDoxiA.  etc., 

B.  C.  334-330,  and  after Alexander.  King  of 

Poland,  A.  D.  1501-1507 Alexander,  Prince 

of  Bulgaria. — Abduction  and  Abdication.     See 

Bulgaria:    A.   D.   1878-18-51.1 Alexander  1., 

Czar  of  Russia,  A.  D.  1801-1825 Alexan- 
der I.,  King  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  1107-1124.  .  .  . 

Alexander     II.,    Pope,     A.    D.    1061-1073 

Alexander   II.,   Czar  of    Russia,  A.  D.   1855- 

1881 Alexander     II.,    King    of    Scotland, 

A.  D.  1214-1249.  .  .  .Alexander  III.,  Pope,  A.  D. 

1159-1181 Alexander  III.,  Czar  of  Russia, 

A,  D.  1881—. . .  .Alexander  III.,  King  of  Scot- 
land, A.  D.  1249-1286.  . .  .Alexander  IV.,  Pope, 
A.  D.  1254-1261.  .  .  .Alexander  V.,  Pope,  A.  D. 

1409-1410  (elected  by  the  Council  of  Pisa) 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1492-1503. . .  .Alex- 
ander VII.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1655-1067 Alex- 
ander VIII.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1689-1G91.  ...Alex- 
ander Severus,  Roman  Emperor.  A.  D.  222-235. 

ALEXANDRIA:  B.  C.  332.— The  Found- 
ing of  the  City.  —  "When  Alexander  reached 
the  Egyptian  military  station  at  the  little 
town  or  village  of  Rhakotis,  he  saw  with 
the  quick  eye  of  a  great  commander  how 
to  turn  this  petty  settlement  into  a  great 
city,  and  to  make  its  roadstead,  out  of  which 
ships  could  be  blown  by  a  change  of  wind, 
into  a  double  harbour  roomy  enough  to 
shelter  the  navies  of  the  world.  All  that  was 
needed  was  to  join  the  island  by  a  mole  to  the 
continent.  The  site  was  admirably  secure  and 
convenient,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  great  inland  Lake  Mare- 
otis.  The  whole  northern  side  faced  the  two 
harbours,  which  were  bounded  east  and  west  by 
the  mole,  and  beyond  by  the  long,  narrow  rocky 
island  of  Pharos,  stretching  parallel  with  the 
coast.  On  the  south  was  the  inland  port  of  Lake 
Mareotis.  The  length  of  the  city  was  more  than 
three  miles,  the  breadth  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  mile ;  the  mole  was  above  three-quarters  of 


a  mile  long  and  six  hundred  feet  broad;  its 
breadth  is  now  doubled,  owing  to  the  silting  up 
of  the  sand.  Modern  Alexandria  until  lately 
only  occupied  the  mole,  and  was  a  great  town  in 
a  corner  of  the  space  which  Alexander,  with 
large  provision  for  the  future,  measured  out. 
The  form  of  the  new  city  was  ruled  by  that  of 
the  site,  but  the  fancy  of  Alexander  designed  it 
in  the  shape  of  a  Macedonian  cloak  or  chlainys, 
such  as  a  national  hero  wears  on  the  coins  of  the 
kings  of  Macedon,  his  ancestors.  The  situation 
is  excellent  for  commerce.  Alexandria,  with  the 
best  Egyptian  harbour  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  inland  port  connected  with  the  Xile 
streams  and  canals,  w-as  the  natural  emporium 
of  the  Indian  trade.  Port  Said  is  superior  now, 
because  of  its  grand  artificial  port  and  the 
advantage  for  steamships  of  an  unbroken  sea- 
route." — R.  S.  Poole,  Cities  of  E;j;i:tt,  eh.  12. — 
See,  also,  3I.\cedoxia,  <fcc. :  B.  C.  ;^:34-3:W;  and 
Er.YPT :  B.  C.  332. 

Reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  B.  C.  282- 
246. —  Greatness  and  splendor  of  the  City  — 
Its  Commerce. — Its  Libraries. —  Its  Museum. 
—  Its  Schools. — Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  son 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt  in  282  B.  0.  when  his  father  retired  from 
it  in  his  favor,  and  reigned  until  246  B.  C. 
"Alexandria,  founded  by  the  great  conqueror. 
Increased  and  beautified  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  was 
now  far  the  greatest  city  of  Alexander's  Empire. 
It  was  the  first  of  those  new  foundations  which 
are  a  marked  feature  in  Hellenism;  there  were 
many  others  of  great  size  and  importance  — 
above  all.  Antioch,  then  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris, 
then  Isicomedia,  Nicsea,  Apamea,  which  lasted; 
besides  such  as  Lysimacheia,  Antigoneia,  and 
others,  which  early  disappeared.  .  .  .  Alexan- 
dria was  the  model  for  all  the  rest.  The  inter- 
section of  two  great  principal  thoroughfares, 
adorned  with  colonnades  for  the  footways,  formed 
the  centre  point,  the  omphalos  of  the  city.  The 
other  streets  were  at  right  angles  with  these 
thoroughfares,  so  that  the  whole  ])lace  was  quite 
regular.  Counting  its  old  part,  Rhakotis,  which 
was  still  the  habitation  of  native  Egyptians, 
Alexandria  had  five  quarters,  one  at  least  devoted 
to  Jews  who  had  originally  settled  there  in  great 
numbers.  The  mixed  population  there  of  Mace- 
donians. Greeks,  Jews,  and  Egyptians  gave  a 
peculiarly  complex  and  variable  character  to  the 
population.  Let  us  not  forget  the  vast  ninnber 
of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  whom 
trade  and  politics  brought  there.  It  was  the 
great  mart  where  the  wealth  of  Europe  and  of  Asia 
changed  hands.  Alexander  had  opened  the  sea- 
way by  exploring  the  coasts  of  Media  and  Persia. 
Caravans  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
ships  on  the  Red  Sea,  brought  all  the  wonders  of 
Ceylon  and  China,  as  well  as  of  Further  India,  to 
Alexandria.  There,  too.  the  wealth  of  Spain  and 
Gaul,  the  produce  of  Italy  and  Macedonia,  the 
amber  of  the  Baltic  and  the  salt  fish  of  Pontus, 
the  silver  of  Spain  and  the  copper  of  Cyprus,  the 
timber  of  ilacedonia  and  Crete,  the  pottery  and 
oil  of  Greece  —  a  thousand  imports  from  all  the 
Mediterranean  —  came  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
spices  of  Arabia,  the  splendid  birds  and  embroi- 
deries of  India  and  Ceylon,  the  gold  and  ivory  of 
Africa,  the  antelopes,  the  apes,  the  leopards,  the 
elephants  of  tropical  climes.  Hence  the  enormous 
wealth  of  the  Lagidae.  for  in  addition  to  the  mar- 
vellous fertility  and  great  population  —  it  is  said 
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to  liavo  liicu  seven  millions  —  of  Eifvpt,  they 
made  nil  tlie  piolits  of  this  eMornious  currviiij; 
triule.  We  u'liin  a  irood  idea  of  what  the  splen- 
dours of  the  capital  were  by  the  very  full  account 
preserved  to  us  by  Atheua-us  of  the  srcat  feast 
which  iuauffurated  the  reiitn  .of  Philadelphus. 
.  .  .  All  this  seems  idle  iiomp,  and  the  doing  of 
an  idle  sybarite.  Philiuleli>hus  was  anything  but 
that.  ...  It  was  he  who  opened  up  the  Egyp- 
tian trade  with  Italy,  and  made  Puteoli  the  great 
port  for  sliips  from  Alexandria,  which  it  remained 
for  centuries.  It  was  he  who  ixijlored  Ethio|)ia 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  and  brought 
back  not  only  the  curious  fauna  to  his  zoological 
gardens,  but  the  lii-st  knowledge  of  the  Troglo- 
dytes for  men  of  science.  The  cultivation  of 
science  and  of  letters  too  was  so  remarkaljly  one 
of  his  pursuits  that  the  progress  of  the  Alexan- 
dria of  his  day  forms  an  epoch  in  the  world's 
history,  and  we  must  separate  his  University  and 
its  professors  from  this  summary,  and  devote  to 
them  a  separate  section.  .  .  .  Tlie  history  of  the 
organization  of  the  University  and  its  staff  is 
covered  with  almost  im])enetrable  mist.  For  the 
Museum  and  Library  were  in  the  strictest  sense 
what  we  shoidd  now  call  an  University,  and  one, 
too,  of  the  Oxford  type,  where  learned  men  were 
invited  to  take  Fellowships,  and  spend  their 
learned  leisure  close  to  observatories  in  science, 
and  a  great  library  of  books.  Like  the  media;val 
universities,  this  endowment  of  research  naturally 
turned  into  an  engine  for  teaching,  as  all  who 
desired  knowledge  flocked  to  such  a  centre,  and 
persuaded  the  Fellow  to  become  a  Tutor.  The 
model  CJime  from  Athens.  There  the  schools, 
beginning  with  the  Academy  of  Plato,  had  a 
fixed  property  —  a  home  with  its  surroimdiug 
garden,  and  in  order  to  make  this  foundation 
sure,  it  was  made  a  shrine  where  the  Muses  were 
worshipped,  and  where  the  head  of  the  school,  or 
a  priest  appointed,  performed  stated  sjicrifices. 
This,  then,  being  held  in  trust  by  the  successors 
of  the  donor,  who  bequeathed  it  to  them,  was  a 
proiierty  which  it  would  have  been  sacrilegious 
to  invade,  and  so  the  title  Museum  arose  for  a 
school  of  learning.  Demetrius  the  Phalcrean,  the 
friend  and  protector  of  Theophruslus,  brought 
this  idea  with  him  to  Alexandria,  when  his  name- 
sake drove  him  into  exile  [see  Greece:  B.  C. 
307-197]  and  it  was  no  doubt  his  advice  to  the 
first  Ptolemy  which  originated  the  great  foun- 
dation, though  Philadelphus,  who  again  exiled 
Demetrius,  gets  the  credit  of  it.  The  pupil  of 
Aristotle  moreover  impressed  on  the  king  the 
necessity  of  storing  up  in  one  central  repository 
all  that  the  world  knew  or  could  produce,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  things  from  a  pro- 
per analysis  of  detail.  Hence  was  founded  not 
only  the  great  library,  which  in  those  days  had  a 
thousand  times  the  value  a  great  library  has  now, 
but  also  observatories,  zoological  gardens,  col- 
lections of  exotic  plants,  and  of  other  new  and 
strange  things  brought  by  exploring  expeditions 
from  the  furthest  regions  of  Arabia  and  Africa. 
This  library  and  museum  proved  indeed  a  home 
for  the  Muses,  and  about  it  a  most  brilliant  group 
of  students  in  literature  and  science  was  formed. 
The  successive  librarians  were  Zenodotus,  the 
grammarian  or  critic;  Callimachus,  to  whose 
poems  we  shall  presently  return:  Eratosthenes, 
the  astronomer,  who  originated  the  process  by 
which  the  size  of  the  earth  is  determined  to-day; 
Appollonius  the  Rhodian,  disciple  and  enemy  of 


Callimachus;  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  founder 
of  a  school  of  pliilologiial  erilieism;  and  Aristar- 
chus  of  Sanios,  reputed  to  have  been  the  greatest 
critic  of  ancient  times.  The  study  of  the  text  of 
Homer  was  the  chief  labour  of  Zenodotus,  Aris- 
tophanes, and  Aristarchus,  ami  it  was  Aristar- 
chus  who  mainly  fixed  the  form  in  which  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  remain  to  this  day.  .  .  .  The 
vast  collections  of  the  library  and  nuiseum 
actually  determined  the  whole  character  of  the 
literature  of  Alexandria.  One  word  sums  it  all 
up  —  erudition,  whether  in  philosophy,  in  criti- 
cism, in  science,  even  in  poetry.  Strange  to  say. 
they  neglected  not  only  oratory,  for  which  there 
was  no  scope,  but  history,  and  this  we  may  attri- 
bute to  the  fact  that  history  before  Alexander  had 
no  charms  for  Hellenism.  Jlytliical  lore,  on  the 
other  hand,  strange  uses  and  curious  words,  were 
departments  of  research  dear  to  them.  In  science 
they  did  great  things,  so  did  tliey  in  geograjiliy. 
.  .  .  But  were  they  original  in  nothing?  Did 
they  add  nothing  of  their  own  to  the  splendid 
record  of  Greek  literature?  In  the  next  gener- 
ation came  the  art  of  criticism,  which  Aristar- 
chus developed  into  a  real  science,  and  of  that 
we  may  speak  in  its  place;  but  even  in  this 
generation  we  may  claim  for  them  the  credit  of 
three  original,  or  nearly  original,  developments 
in  literature  —  the  pastoral  idyll,  as  we  have  it 
in  Tlieucritus;  the  elegy,  as  we  have  it  in  the 
Roman  imitators  of  Philetas  and  Callimachus; 
and  the  romance,  or  love  story,  the  parent  of  our 
modern  novels.  All  these  had  early  prototypes 
in  the  folk  songs  of  Sicily,  in  the  love  songs  of 
Minmermus  and  of  Antimachus,  in  the  tales  of 
Miletus,  but  still  the  revival  was  fairly  to  be 
called  original.  Of  these  the  pastoral  idyll  was 
far  the  most  remarkable,  and  laid  holil  upon  the 
world  for  ever." — J.  P.  Maliaffy,  The  Story  nf 
Alcrander's  Empire,  cli.  13-14.^"  There  were  two 
Libraries  of  Alexandria  under  the  Ptolemies,  the 
larger  one  in  the  quarter  called  the  Bruchiura, 
and  the  smaller  one,  named  'the  daughter,' in 
the  Serapeum,  which  was  situated  in  the  quarter 
called  Rhacotis.  The  former  was  totally 
destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of  the  Bruchium 
during  Cicsar's  Alexandrian  War  [see  below : 
B.  C.  48-47] ;  but  the  latter,  which  was  of  great 
value. ^remained  uninjured  (see  Matter,  Uintoire 
de  I' Ernie  d'Akxandne,  vol.  1,  p.  133«ey.,237 
seg.)  It  is  not  stated  by  any  ancient  writer 
wliere  the  collection  of  Pergamus  [see  Peuga- 
mim]  was  placed,  which  Antony  gave  to  Cleo- 
patra (Plutarch,  Anton.,  c.  58);  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  it  was  deposited  in  the  Bruchium, 
as  that  quarter  of  the  city  was  now  without  a 
library,  and  the  queen  was  anxious  to  repair  the 
ravages  occasioned  by  the  civil  war.  If  this 
supposition  is  correct,  two  Alexandrian  libraries 
continued  to  exist  after  the  time  of  Caesar,  and 
this  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  the  Bruchium  was  still  the  literary 
quarter  of  Alexandria.  But  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  time  of  Aurelian.  This  Emperor,  in 
sui)pressing  the  revolt  of  Firmus  in  Egypt,  A. 
1).  273  [see  below:  A.  D.  273]  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  the  Bruchium;  and  though  this  state- 
ment is  hardly  to  be  taken  literally,  the  Bruchium 
ceased  from  this  time  to  be  included  within  the 
walls  of  Alexandria,  and  was  regarded  only  as  a 
suburb  of  the  city.  Whether  the  great  library 
in  the  Bruchium  with  the  museum  and  its  other 
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literary  establislinieiits,  perished  at  tliis  time,  we 
do  not  know;  but  the  Serapcnira  for  the  ne.xt 
century  takes  its  phice  as  the  literary  quarter  of 
Alexandria,  and  becomes  tlie  cliief  library 
in  the  city.  Hence  later  writers  erroneously 
speak  of  the  Serapeum  as  if  it  had  been  from  the 
beginning  the  great  xVlcxandrian  librar_v.  .  .  . 
Gibbon  seems  to  think  tliat  the  whole  of  the 
Serapeum  was  destroyed  [A.  D.  389,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  —  see  below]:  but  this 
was  not  the  case.  It  would  appear  that  it  was 
only  the  sanctuary  of  the  god  that  was 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  that  the  library, 
the  halls  and  other  buildings  in  the  consecrated 
ground  remained  standing  long  afterwards." — E. 
Gibbon,  DeHine  and  Fall  of  the  Raman  Empire, 
ch.  28.  Notes  by  Dr.  William  Smit/i. — Concern- 
ing the  reputed  final  destruction  of  the  Library 
by    the  Moslems,   see  below:   A.   D.   641-646. 

Also  rs  O.  Delepierre,  Historical  Difficulties, 
ch.  3.— S.  Sharpe,  Hist,  of  Egypt,  ch.  7,  8  and  12. 
— See,  also,  Xeopl.\ton"ics. 

B.  C.  48-47. — Caesar  and  Cleopatra. — The 
Rising  against  the  Romans. — The  Siege. — 
Destruction  of  the  great  Library. — Roman 
victory. —  From  the  battle  field  of  Pharsalia  (see 
Rome  :  B.  C.  48)  Pompeius  fled  to  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  and  was  treacherously  murdered  as  he 
stepped  on  shore.  Casar  arrived  a  few  days 
afterwards,  in  close  pursuit,  and  shed  tears,  it  is 
said,  on  being  shown  his  rival's  mangled  head. 
He  had  brought  scarcely  more  than  3,000  of  his 
soldiers  with  him,  and  he  found  Egypt  in  a  tur- 
bulent state  of  civil  war.  The  throne  was  in 
dispute  between  children  of  the  late  king, 
Ptolemsus  Auletes.  Cleopatra,  the  elder  daugh- 
ter, and  PtoleraiEus,  a  son,  were  at  war  with 
one  another,  and  ArsinoB,  a  younger  daughter, 
was  ready  to  put  forward  claims  (see  Egypt: 
B.  C.  80^8).  Notwithstanding  the  insignifi- 
cance of  his  force,  Csesar  did  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sume to  occupy  Alexandria  and  to  adjudicate  the 
dispute.  But  the  fascinations  of  Cleopatra 
(then  twenty  years  of  age)  soon  made  him  her 
partisan,  and  her  scarcely  disguised  lover.  This 
aggravated  the  irritation  which  was  caused  in 
Alexandria  by  the  presence  of  Caesar's  troops, 
and  a  furious  rising  of  the  city  was  provoked. 
He  fortified  himself  in  the  great  palace,  which 
he  had  taken  possession  of,  and  which  com- 
manded the  causeway  to  the  island,  Pharos, 
thereby  commanding  the  port.  Destroying  a 
large  part  of  the  city  in  that  neighborhood,  he 
made  his  position  exceedingly  strong.  At  the 
same  time  he  seized  and  burned  the  royal  fleet, 
and  thus  caused  a  conflagration  in  which  the 
greater  of  the  two  priceless  libraries  of  Alex- 
andria —  the  library  of  the  Museum  —  was,  much 
of  it,  consumed.  [See  above:  B.  C.  282-246.] 
By  such  measures  Cssar  withstood,  for 
several  months,  a  siege  conducted  on  the  part  of 
the  Alexandrians  with  great  determination  and 
animosity.  It  was  not  until  Jlarch,  B.  C.  47, 
that  he  was  relieved  from  his  dangerous  situa- 
tion, by  the  arrival  of  a  faithful  ally,  in  the  per- 
son of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  led 
an  army  into  Egypt,  reduced  Pclusium,  and 
crossed  the  Nile  at  the  head  of  the  Delta. 
Ptolemaeus  advanced  with  his  troops  to  meet  this 
new  invader  and  was  followed  and  overtaken  by 
Caesar.  In  the  battle  which  then  occurred  the 
Egyptian  army  was  utterly  routed  and  Ptole- 
maeus perished  in  the  Nile.     Cleopatra  was  then 


married,  after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  to  a 
younger  brother,  and  established  on  the  throne, 
while  ArsinoB  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome. — 
A.  Hirtius,  T/ie  Alexandrian  War. 

Also  is  G.  Long,  Decline  of  tite  Roman  Re- 
public, V.  5,  ch.  20.  —  C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  tfte 
Romans,  ch.  18. — S.  Sharpe,  Hist,  of  Egypt,  ch.  12. 

A.  D.  116. — Destruction  of  the  Jews.  See 
Jews;  A.  D.  116. 

A.  D.  215. —  Massacre  by  Caracalla.— 
"  Caracalla  was  the  common  eucmv  of  mankind. 
He  left  the  capital  (and  he  never  returned  to  it) 
about  a  year  after  the  murder  of  Geta  [A.  D. 
213].  The  rest  of  his  rei:^n  [four  years]  was 
spent  in  tlie  several  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
particularly  those  of  the  East,  and  every  prov- 
ince was,  by  turns,  the  scene  of  his  rapine  and 
cruelty.  ...  In  the  midst  of  peace,  and  upon 
the  slightest  provocation,  he  issued  his  commands 
at  Alexandria,  Egypt  [A.  D.  21.5],  for  a  general 
massacre.  From  a  secure  post  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis,  he  viewed  and  directed  the  slaughter  of 
many  thousand  citizens,  as  well  as  strangers, 
without  distinguishing  either  the  number  or  the 
crime  of  the  sufferers." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Rnauiii  Empire,  ch.  6. 

A.  "D.  260-272.— Tumults  of  the  Third  Cen- 
tury.—  "The  people  of  Alexandria,  a  various 
mixture  of  nations,  united  the  vanity  and  incon- 
stancy of  the  Greeks  with  the  superstition  and 
obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians.  The  most  trifling 
occasion,  a  transient  scarcity  of  flesh  or  lentils, 
the  neglect  of  an  accustomed  salutation,  a  mis- 
take of  precedency  in  the  public  baths,  or  even 
a  religious  dispute,  were  at  any  time  sufficient 
to  kindle  a  sedition  among  that  vast  multitude, 
whose  resentments  were  furious  and  implacable. 
After  the  captivity  of  Valerian  [the  Roman  Em- 
peror, made  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia, 
A.  D.  260]  and  the  insolence  of  his  son  had  re- 
laxed the  authority  of  the  laws,  the  Alexandrians 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  ungoverned  rage  of 
their  pas-sions,  and  their  unhappy  country  was 
the  theatre  of  a  civil  war,  which  continued  (with 
a  few  short  and  suspicious  truces)  above  twelve 
years.  All  intercourse  was  cut  off  between  the 
several  quarters  of  the  afflicted  city,  every  street 
was  polluted  with  blood,  every  building  of 
strength  converted  into  a  citadel;  nor  did  the 
tumult  subside  till  a  considerable  part  of  Alex- 
andria was  irretrievably  ruined.  The  spacious 
and  magnificent  district  of  Bruchion,  with  its 
palaces  and  museum,  the  residence  of  the  kings 
and  philosophers  of  Egypt,  is  described,  above  a 
century  afterwards,  as  already  reduced  to  its 
present  state  of  dreary  solitude." — E.  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  273. — Destruction  of  the  Bruchium  by 
Aurelian.  —  After  subduing  Palmyra  and  its 
Queen  Zenobia,  A.  D.  272,  the  Emperor  Aure- 
lian was  called  into  Egyjjt  to  put  down  a  re- 
bellion there,  headed  by  one  Firmus,  a  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Palmyrene  queen.  Firmus  had 
great  wealth,  derived  from  trade,  and  from  the 
paper-manvifacture  of  Egypt,  which  was  mostly 
in  Ills  hands.  He  was  defeated  and  put  to  deatlil 
"  To  AureUan's  war  against  I^mus,  or  to  that 
of  Probus  a  little  before  in  Egypt,  may  be  re- 
ferred the  destruction  of  Bruchium,  a  great 
quarter  of  Alexandria,  which  according  to  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  was  ruined  tmder  Aurelian 
and  remained  deserted  ever  after." — .1.  B.  L.  Cre- 
vier.  Hist,  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  bk.  27. 
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A.  D.  296. —Siege  by  Diocletian.— A  pnoral 

rcMilI  'i(  till'  Ali'iiaii  pidviiKC-s  111  tlir  l{oiiiail 
Em) 'ill-  otiiinvd  A.  U.  i'M.  'I'lie  bailmn)us 
triln'S  of  Klliiopia  anil  tlio  ilesi-rt  wtTf  brouglit 
into  alliauci.'  wiili  llii'  provincials  of  Egypt, 
(.'vrciiaica,  Cartilage  ami  .Maiirilauia,  aud  the 
tliiine  of  war  was  iiiiivfrsal.  Both  the  emperors 
of  the  time,  Dioeletian  ami  Maximian,  were 
called  to  the  Atrieau  lield.  "  Dioeletiau,  on  bis 
side,  opened  the  campaign  in  Egypt  by  the 
siege  of  Alexandria,  cut  nil  the  aiiueducts  which 
conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  every  quar- 
ter ol'  that  immense  city,  aud,  rendering  his 
camp  impregnable  to  the  sallies  of  the  besieged 
multitude,  he  pushed  his  reiterated  attacks  with 
caution  and  vigor.  After  a  siege  of  eight 
mouths,  Alexandiia,  wasted  by  the  sword  aud 
by  lire,  imploreil  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror, 
but  it  experienced  the  full  exleulof  his  severity. 
Many  thousands  of  the  citizens  perished  in  a  pro- 
miscuous slaughter,  aud  there  were  few  obnox- 
ious persons  in  Egypt  who  escaped  a  sentence 
either  of  death  or  at  least  of  exile.  The  fate  of 
Busiris  aud  of  C'optos  was  still  more  melancholy 
thau  that  of  Alexandria ;  those  proud  cities  .  .  . 
were  utterly  destroyed."— E.  Gibbon,  Decline 
aitd  Full  of  the  lioiiuin  Empire,  c/i.  13. 

A.  D.  365.  — Great  Earthquake.  See  Eartii- 
i^iAKK  IN    rill-;  KoMAN    Woiti.ii:  A.    D.  yiio. 

A.  D.  389. — Destruction  of  the  Serapeum. 
—  ■'After  the  edicts  of  Thcodosius  had  severely 
prohibited  the  s;icrit3ces  of  the  pagans,  they  were 
still  tolerated  in  the  city  and  temple  of  Serapis. 
.  .  .  The  archepiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria 
was  tilled  by  Theophilus,  the  perpetual  enemy 
of  peace  and  virtue;  a  bold,  bad  man,  whose 
hamls  were  alternately  pointed  with  gold  and 
with  blood.  Ills  pious  indignation  was  excited 
by  t!ie  honours  of  Serapis.  .  .  .  The  votaries  of 
Serapis,  whose  strength  and  numbers  were  much 
inferior  to  those  of  their  antagonists,  rose  in 
arms  [.V.  D.  389]  at  the  instigation  of  the  philo- 
sopher Olympius,  who  exhorted  them  to  die  in 
the  defence  of  the  altars  of  the  gods.  These 
pagan  fanatics  fortilJed  themselves  in  the  temple, 
or  rather  fortress,  of  Serapis;  repelled  the  be- 
siegers by  daring  sallies  aud  a  resolute  defence; 
anil,  by  the  inhuman  cruellies  which  they  exer- 
cised on  their  Christian  prisoners,  obtiiined  tlte 
last  consolation  of  despair.  The  efforts  of  the 
prudent  magistrate  were  usefully  exerted  for  the 
establishment  of  a  truce  tUl  the  answer  of  Thco- 
dosius should  determine  the  fate  of  Serapis." 
The  judgment  of  the  emperor  condemned  the 
great  temple  to  destruction  and  it  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ruins.  "The  valuable  library  of 
Alexandria  was  pillaged  or  destroyed;  and,  near 
twenty  years  afterwards,  the  appearance  of  the 
empty  shelves  excited  the  regret  and  indignation 
of  every  spectator  whose  mind  was  not  totally- 
darkened  by  religious  prejudice." — E.  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  lioman  Empire,  ch.  28. — 
Gibbon's  statement  as  to  the  destruction  of  the 
great  library  in  the  Serapeum  is  called  in  ques- 
tion by  his  learned  annotator.  Dr.  Smith.  See 
above:  B.  C.  283-246. 

A.  D.  413-415. — The  Patriarch  Cyril  and 
his  Mobs. — "His  voice  [that  of  Cyril.  I'atri- 
arch  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  412— 144J  inllamed  or 
appeased  the  passions  of  the  multitude;  his  com- 
mands were  blindly  obeyed  by  his  numerous  and 
fanatic  parabolani,  familiarized  in  their  daily 
ollice  with  scenes  of  death ;  and  the  prafects  of 


Egypt  were  awed  or  jirovokcd  by  the  temporal 
power  of  these  Chrisliaii  pontilVs.  Ardent  in 
the  prosecution  of  heresy,  Cyril  ausjiicinusly 
opened  his  reign  by  oi)prcssing  the  Novatians, 
the  most  innocent  and  harmless  of  the  .'sectaries. 
.  .  .  The  toleration,  and  even  Ihe  luivileges  of 
the  .Jews,  who  had  mulliplicd  to  llic  number  of 
4(),I)U0,  were  secure<l  by  the  laws  of  the  Ca'sars 
and  I'loleniies,  and  a  long  ]ires(riplion  of  TOO 
years  since  the  I'omidation  of  Alexandria.  With- 
out any  legal  senlence,  without  any  royal  man- 
date, tiie  patriarch,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  led  a 
seditious  multitude  to  the  attack  of  the  syna- 
gogues. Unarmed  and  unprepared,  the  Jews  were 
incapalile  of  resistance;  their  houses  of  prayer 
were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  episcopal 
warrior,  after  rewaicling  his  Injops  wilh  llie 
plunder  of  their  goods,  exiirllecl  from  the  city 
the  reiiuiant  of  the  mislielieving  nation.  Per- 
haps he  might  plead  the  inscjlcnce  of  their 
prosjierily,  and  their  deadly  hatred  of  the  Chris- 
tians, whose  blood  they  had  recently  shed  in  a 
malicious  or  accidental  tumult.  Such  crimes 
would  have  deserved  the  animadversions  of  the 
magistrate;  but  in  this  ]Uomiseuous  outrage  the 
innocent  were  confounded  with  the  guilty." — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  (f  the  limnan  Em- 
pire, eh.  47.  —  "Before  long  the  adherents  of  the 
archbishop  were  guilty  of  a  more  atrocious  and 
unprovoked  crime,  of  "the  guilt  of  which  a  deep 
suspicion  attached  to  Cyril,  All  Alexandria 
respected,  honoured,  took  i)ride  in  the  celebrated 
Hypatia.  She  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
learning;  in  her  was  centred  the  lingering  knowl- 
edge of  that  Alexandrian  Platonism  cultivated 
by  Plotinus  and  his  school.  Her  beauty  was 
equal  to  her  learning;  her  modesty  commended 
both.  .  .  .  Hypatia  lived  in  great  intimacy  with 
the  pricfect  Orestes;  the  only  charge  whispered 
against  her  was  that  she  encouraged  him  in  his 
hostility  to  the  patriarch.  .  .  .  Some  of  Cyril's 
ferocious  partisans  seizeil  this  woman,  dragged 
her  from  her  chariot,  aud  with  the  most  revolt- 
ing indecency  tore  her  clothes  off  and  then  rent 
her  limb  from  limb." — H.  H.  Milman,  Hist,  of 
Latin  Ghrixtianiti/,  hk.  2,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  C.  Kiugsley,  Hypatia. 

A.  D.  616.— Taken  by  Chosroes.  See 
EoYi-r:  A.  D.  G10-02S. 

A.  D.  641-646. —  The  Moslem  Conquest. — 
The  precise  date  of  events  in  the  Moslem  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  by  Amru,  lieutenant  of  the 
Caliph  Omar,  is  imcertain.  Sir  Wm.  Muir  fixes 
the  first  surrender  of  Alexandria  to  Amru  in 
A.  D.  641.  After  that  it  was  reoccupied  by  the 
Byzantines  cither  once  or  twice,  on  occasions  of 
neglect  by  the  Arabs,  as  they  pursued  their  con- 
quests elsewhere.  The  probability  seems  to  be 
that  this  occurred  only  once,  in  646.  It  seems 
also  probable,  as  remarked  by  Sir  W.  Muir,  that 
the  two  sieges  on  the  taking  and  retaking  of  the 
city  —  641  and  646  —  have  been  much  confused  in 
the  scanty  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
On  the  first  occasion  Alexandria  would  apjjcar  to 
have  been  generously  treated ;  while,  on  the 
second,  it  suffered  pillage  aud  its  fortifications 
were  destroyed.  How  far  there  is  truth  in  the 
commonly  accepted  story  of  the  deliberate  burn- 
ing of  the  great  Alexandrian  Library — or  so  much 
of  it  as  had  escaped  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  Roman  generals  and  Christian  patriarchs  —  is 
a  question  still  in  dispute.  Gibbon  discredited 
the  story,  and  Sir  "William  Muir,  the  latest  of 
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Siudent.s  in  Maliomt'tau  history,  declines  even  the 
mention  of  it  in  liis  narrative  of  the  conquest  of 
Egypt.  But  otlier  historians  of  repute  maintain 
the  probable  accuracy  of  tlie  tale  told  by  Abul- 
pharagiis  —  that  t'ali])h  Omar  ordered  the  de- 
stnictiou  of  the  Library,  on  the  ground  that, 
if  the  books  iu  it  agreed  with  the  Koran  they 
were  useless,  if  they  disagreed  with  it  they  were 
pernicious. —  See  Maho.metan  Conquest  :  A.  D. 
64(»-646. 

A.  D.  815-823. —  Occupied  by  piratical  Sar- 
acens from  Spain.     See  Cretk:  A.  D.  8'23. 

A.  D.  1798. —  Captured  by  the  French  under 
Bonaparte.  See  France:  A.  D.  179b  (3L\y  — 
ArticsT). 

A.  D.  1801-1802.  —  Battle  of  French  and 
English.  —  Restoration  to  the  Turks.  See 
Fha.nce:  A.  I).  1801-1802. 

A.  D.  1807. —  Surrendered  to  the  English. — 
The  brief  occupation  and  humiliating  capitu- 
lation.    See  Turks:  A.  D.  1806-1807. 

A.  D.  1840. — Bombardment  by  the  English. 
Sec  Turks:  A.  D.  1881-1840. 

A.  D.  1882. —  Bombardment  by  the  English 
fleet. —  Massacre  of  Europeans. —  Destruction. 
See  Egypt:  A.  D.  1875-1883,  and  1883-1883. 


ALEXANDRIA,  LA.,  The  Burning  of. 
Sec  L  NurED  States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (March 
—  .May:  Louisi.vna). 

ALEXANDRIA,  VA.,  A.  D.  1861  (May).— 
Occupation  by  Union  troops. —  Murder  of  Col- 
onel Ellsworth.  See  United  States  op  A.m.  : 
A.  1),  isijl  (.May:  Virgini.\). 

ALEXANDRIAN  TALENT.    See  Talent. 

ALEXIS,  Czar  of  Russia,  A.  D.  1645-1676. 

ALEXIUS  I.  (Comnenus),  Emperor  in  the 
East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  1).  1(181-1118. 
...Alexius  II.  (Comnenus),  Emperor  in 
the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  I).  1181- 
118:j.  ..  .Alexius  III.  (Angelus),  Emperor 
in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  L).  1195- 
1^03.  ..  .Alexius  IV.  (Angelus),  Emperor  in 
the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  D.  130.3- 
li04.  ..  .Alexius  V.  (Ducas),  Emperor  in 
the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  1).  1204. 

ALFONSO  I.,  King  of  Aragon  and  Navarre, 
A.  U.  1104-1184.  ...Alfonso  I.,  King  of  Castile, 
A.  D.  1073-1109;  and  VI.  of  Leon,  A.  I).  10(5.5- 
1109 ...  Alfonso  I.,  King  of  Leon  and  the 
Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  A.  D.  739-757. . .  .Alfonso 
I.,    King   of    Portugal,    A.    D.    1112-1185.... 

Alfonso  I.,  King  of  Sicily,  A.  D.  1416-1458 

Alfonso  II.,  King  of  Aragon,  A  D.  1163-1196. 
.  .  .  Alfonso  II.,  King  of  Castile,  A.  D.  1136- 
1157.  ..  .Alfonso    II.,    King   of  Leon   and  the 

Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  .V.  D.  791-842 Alfonso 

II.,    King    of    Naples,    A.    D.    1494-1495 

Alfonso  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  A.  I).  1211- 
1223...  Alfonso  III.,  King  of  Aragon,  .V.  I). 
1285-1291.  .  Alfonso  III.,  King  of  Castile,  A. 
L).    1158-1214.  ..  .Alfonso    III.,   King  of   Leon 

and  the  Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  A.  D.  866-910 

Alfonso  III.,  King  of  Portugal,  A  D.  1344- 
1279.  .  .  .Alfonso  IV.,  King  of  Aragon,  A.  D. 
1337-1336   ...Alfonso  IV.,  King  of  Leon  and 

the   Asturias,    or   Oviedo,    .\.   I).    935-930 

Alfonso  IV.,  King  of  Portugal,  A.  I).  1323- 
"■'■''       .Alfonso  v..  King  of  Aragon  and  I.  of 
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Sicily,  A.  I).  1416-14.5S;  I  of  Naples,  A.  D. 
1443- 14.58...  Alfonso  V.,  King  of  Leon  and 
the  Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  A.  1).  999-1027  ..  . 
Alfonso  v.,  King  of  Portugal,  .V.  D.  1438-1481. 


Alfonso    VI.,    King    of   Portugal,  A.    D. 

1656-1667 Alfonso  VII.,   King  01  Leon,  .\ 

D.  11(J9-1 126.  ...Alfonso  VIII.,  King  of  Leo.i, 
A.  D.  1126-1157 Alfonso  IX.,  King  of  Leon, 

A.  U.  1188-1330 Alfonso  X.,  King  of  Leon 

and   Castile,  A.   D.  1252-1384 Alfonso  XI., 

King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  \.  I).  1313-1351).  .  .  . 
Alfonso  XII.,  King  of  Spain,  A.  D.  1874- 
1885. 

ALFORD,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1645).  See 
Scotland:  A.  D.   I(i44-l(j45. 

ALFRED,  called  the  Great,  King  of 
Wessex,  .V.  1).  871-901. 

ALGIERS  AND  ALGERIA.—  '  The  terra 
Algiers  literally  signities  'the  island,' and  was 
derived  from  the  original  construction  of  its 
harbour,  one  side  of  which  was  separated  from 
the  laud. " — M.  Russell,  Hist,  of  the  Burhiiry 
States,  -p.  314. — For  history,  see  Barbary 
States. 

ALGIHED,  The.— The  term  by  which  a 
war  is  proclaimed  among  the  JIahometans  to  be 
a  Holy  War. 

ALGONKINS,  OR  ALGONQUINS,  The. 
See  .Vmerican  Aborigines:  Algonkin  Family. 

ALGUAZIL.     Sec  Alcalde. 

ALHAMA,  Thetakingof.  See  Sp.^^in:  A.  D. 
1476-1492. 

ALHAMBRA,  The  building  of  the.  See 
Spain:  A.  1).   1238-1273. 

ALI,  Caliph,  A.  I).  6.5.5-661. 

ALIA,  Battle  of  the  (B.  C.  390).     See  Rome: 

B.  ('.  ;!UO-347. 

ALIBAMUS,  OR  ALIBAMONS,  The. 
See  American  Aborigines  :  Muskhogee 
Family. 

ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS,  The. 
See  United  States  of  Am:  X.  D.  179s. 

ALIGARH,  Battle  of  (1803).  See  Indl^.: 
A.  D.  1798-1805. 

ALIWAL,  Battle  of  (1846).  See  India: 
A   D.  1845-1849. 

ALJUBAROTA,  Battle  of  (1385).  See 
Portugal:  A.  D.  1383-1385,  and  Spain:  A.  D. 
1368-1479. 

ALKMAAR,  Siege  by  the  Spaniards  and 
successful  defense  (1573).  See  Netiieula.nds: 
A.  D.  1573-1574. 

ALKMAR,  Battle  of.  SeeFR.\.NCE:  A.  IX 
1799  (Septemuek — October). 

"ALL  THE  TALENTS,"  The  Ministry 
of.  See  England:  A.  1).  1801-18(J6,  and  1806- 
1812. 

ALLEGHANS,  Thj.  See  American  Abo- 
kigines:   .\llegiians. 

ALLEMAGNE.  —  The  French  name  for 
Germany,  derived  from  the  confederation  of  tlie 
Alemanni.     See  Alemanni:  A.  D.  213. 

ALLEN,  Ethan,  and  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys.      Sec   Vermont.     A.     I).     1741)-17;4.  .  . 
And  the  Capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.     See 
United  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1775  (May). 

ALLERHEIM,  Battle  of  tor  Second  battle 
of  Nordlingen,  —  1645.)  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1640-1645. 

ALLERTON,  Isaac,  and  the  Plymouth 
Colony.  See  Massachusetts  (Plymouth):  .\. 
1).  1623-1639.  and  after. 

ALLIANCE,  The  Farmers'.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  ■  A.  D.  1877-1891. 

ALLOBROGES,  Conquest  of  the.  — The 
.Vllobroges  (.see  »Edui  ;  also  Gauls)  having 
sheltered  the  chiefs  of  the  Salyes,  when  the  hit- 
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tcr  succumbed  to  thi'  Romans,  and  liaving 
refused  to  deliver  them  up,  tlie  proconsul  Cn. 
Doinitius  marched  his  army  toward  their  coun- 
trv.  IJ.  C.  121.  The  Allobrojres  advanced  to 
meet  him  and  were  defeated  at  Viudaliuni,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Sorgues  with  the  Rhone,  and 
not  far  from  Avignon,  liaving  20,000  men  slain 
and  3,000  talcen  prisoners.  The  Arverni,  who 
were  the  allies  of  the  AUobroges,  then  look  the 
field,  crossing  the  Cevennes  mountains  and  the 
river  Rhone  with  a  vast  host,  to  attack  the  small 
Roman  army  of  ;iO,000  men.  which  had  passed 
under  the  conunand  of  Q.  Fabius  Ma.\inuis 
/Emilianus.  On  the  8th  of  August,  B.  V.  121, 
the  Gaulish  horde  encountered  the  legions  of 
Home,  at  a  point  near  the  junction  of  the  Isere 
and  the  Rhone,  and  were  routed  with  such  enor- 
mous slaughter  that  150.000  are  said  to  have 
been  slain  or  drowned.  This  battle  settled  the 
fate  of  the  .Vllobroges.  who  surrendered  to  Home 
without  further  struggle;  but  the  Arvenii  were 
not  pursued.  The  tinal  conquest  of  th;il  people 
was  reserved  for  Ca'sar.  —  G.  Long,  Decline  of 
tilt   IliiMiin  Republic,  c.  1,  ch.  21. 

ALMA,  Battle  of  the.  See  Rtissi.\:  A  D. 
18.")4  (Si-.i'Ti:.Miii;i{). 

ALMAGROS  AND  PIZARR03,  The 
quarrel  of  the.     See  Pkhl':  A.  I).  1 OSJ- 1  .'j48. 

ALMANZA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1707).  See 
Spain-:  A.  D.  1707. 

ALMENARA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1710).  See 
Sp.vix:  a.  1).  17U7-1710. 

ALMOHADES,  The.  — The  empire  of  the 
Alnioravides,  in  Morocco  and  Spain,  which 
originated  in  a  Moslem  missionary  movement, 
was  overturned  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  a  movement  of  somewhat  similar  nature. 
The  agitating  cause  of  the  revolution  was  a  re- 
ligious teacher  named  Mahomet  ben  Abilallah, 
who  rose  in  the  reign  of  Ali  (successor  to  the 
great  Almoravide  prince,  Joseph),  who  gained 
the  odor  of  sanctity  at  Morocco  and  who  took 
the  title  of  Al  Jleluli,  or  EI  Mahdi,  the  Leader, 
"giving  himself  out  for  the  person  whom  many 
Mahometans  e.xpect  under  that  title.  As  before, 
the  sect  grew  into  an  army,  and  the  army  grew 
into  an  empire.  The  new  dynasty  were  called 
Almohades  from  Al  Mehdi,  and  by  his  appoint- 
ment a  cerl.uin  Abdelmumen  was  elected  Caliph 
and  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  Under  his 
vigorous  guidance  the  new  kingdom  rapidly 
grew,  till  the  Almohades  obtainl'd  quite  the 
upper  hand  in  Africa,  and  in  1140  they  too 
pa.ssed  into  Spain.  Under  Abdelmumen  aiid  his 
successors,  Josejih  and  Jacob  Almansor,  the  Al- 
mohades entirely  suitplauted  the  Alnioravides, 
and  became  more  formidable  foes  than  they  had 
been  to  the  rising  Christian  powers.  Jacob  Al- 
mansor won  ill  liOo  the  terrible  battle  of  Alarcos 
against  Alfonso  of  Castile,  and  carried  his  con- 
quests deep  into  that  kingdom.  His  fame  spread 
through  the  whole  Moslem  world.  .  .  .  With 
Jacob  Almansor  perished  the  glory  of  the  Almo- 
hades. Ilis  successor,  Mahomet,  lost  in  1211 
[June  16]  the  great  battle  of  Alacab  or  Tolosa 
against  Alfonso,  and  that  da}'  may  be  said  to 
have  decided  the  fate  of  Mahometanism  in  Spain. 
The  Almohade  dynasty  gradually  declined.  .  .  . 
The  Almohades,  "like  the  Ommiads  and  the  Al- 
moravides,  vanish  from  history  amidst  a  scene  of 
confusion  the  details  of  which  it  were  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  remember. "  —  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist, 
and  Coiujuesta  of  the  Saracens,  led.  5. 


Also  in  H.  Coppee,  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Arab- Moors,  bk.  8,  ck.  4. — See,  also,  Sp.vin  .  A.  D. 
114(1-1 232. 

ALMONACID,   Battle  of.     See  Sp.\ix:    A. 

I).    ISO'.I  (.Vl-lilST — NoVli.MliKK), 

ALMORAVIDES,  The.— During  the  con- 
fusions of  the  lltli  century  in  the  Moslem  world, 
a  mi.ssionary  from  Kairwau  —  one  Abdalluh  — 
preaching  the  faith  of  Islam  to  a  wild  tribe  in 
Western  North  .Vfrica.  created  a  religious  move- 
ment which  "naturally  led  to  a  political  one." 
"  The  tribe  now  called  theniselves  Almor.ivides, 
or  more  (iroperly  Morabetliali,  wliicli  a|i])ears  to 
mean  followers  of  the  .Marabout  or  religious 
teacher  Abdallah  does  not  appear  to  have  him- 
self claimed  more  than  a  religious  authority, 
'ut  their  princes  Zaihariali  and  Abu  Bekr 
were  completely  guided  by  his  counsels.  After 
liis  death  Abu  Bekr  founilcd  in  1070  the  city 
of  Morocco.  There  he  left  as  his  lieutenant 
his  cousin  Joseph,  who  grew  so  powerful 
that  Abu  Bekr,  by  a  wonderful  exercise  of 
moderation,  abdicated  in  his  favour,  to  avoid 
a  probable  civil  war.  This  Joseph,  when  he  had 
become  lord  of  most  part  of  Western  Africa, 
was  requested,  or  caused  himself  to  be  requested, 
to  assume  the  title  of  Emir  al  .Moineniu,  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful.  As  a  loyal  subject  of 
the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  he  shrank  from  such  sacri- 
legious usurpation,  but  he  did  not  scruple  to 
style  himself  Emir  ,\.l  Muslemin,  Coinmander  of 
the  Moslems.  .  .  .  The  Almoravide  Joseph  passed 
over  into  Spain,  like  another  Tarik;  he  van- 
quished Alfonso  [the  Christian  prince  of  the 
rising  kingdom  of  Castile]  at  Zalacca  [Oct.  23, 
A.  D.  1086]  and  then  converted  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Mahometan  Spain  into  an  appendage  to 
his  own  kingdom  of  Morocco.  The  chief  por- 
tion to  escape  was  the  kingdom  of  Zaragossa, 
the  great  out-post  of  the  Saracens  in  north- 
eastern Spain.  .  .  .  The  great  cities  of  Andalu- 
sia were  all  brought  under  a  degrading  submis- 
sion to  the  Alnioravides.  Their  dynasty  how- 
ever was  not  of  long  duration,  and  it  fell  in  turn 
[A.  D.  1147]  before  one  whose  origin  was  strik- 
ingly similar  to  tlieir  own"  [the  Almohades], — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  and  Conquests  of  the  Sara- 
cens, led.  5. 

Also  in  n.  Coppee,  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Arab-M'iors,  bk.  8,  ch.  3  and  4. — See,  also,'PoRTU- 

0.\L:     E.Mtl.V  HiSTOKY. 

ALOD.— ALODIAL.— "  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  anj-  etymological  connexion  ex- 
ists between  the  words  odal  and  alod,  but  their 
signification  applied  to  land  is  the  same:  the  alod 
is  the  hereditary  estate  derived  from  primitive 
occupation;  for  which  the  owner  owes  no  service 
except  the  personal  obligation  to  appear  in  the 
host  and  in  the  council.  .  .  .  The  land  held  in  full 
ownership  might  be  either  an  ethel,  an  inheriteil 
or  otherwise  acquired  portion  of  original  allot- 
ment; or  an  estate  created  by  legal  process  out 
of  public  land.  Both  these  are  included  in  the 
more  common  term  alod ;  but  the  former  loolvs 
for  its  evidence  in  the  pedigree  of  its  owner  or 
in  the  witness  of  the  community,  while  the  lat- 
ter can  jiroduce  the  charter  or  book  by  which 
it  is  created,  and  is  called  bocland.  As  the 
primitive  allotments  gradually  lost  their  his- 
torical character,  as  the  primitive  modes  of 
transfer  became  obsolete,  and  the  use  of  written 
records  took  their  place,  the  ethel  is  lost  sight  of 
in  the  bookland.     All  the  land  that  is  not  so  ac- 
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founteri  for  is  folcland,  or  public  laud." — W. 
Stubbs,  Conat.  Mist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  3,  sect.  24,  and 
ch.  5,  sict.  36. — "Alodial  lands  are  commonly 
opposed  to  beneficiary  or  feudal ;  the  former  be- 
ing strictly  proprietary,  while  the  latter  depended 
upon  a  superior.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  of 
continual  recurrence  in  ancient  histories,  laws 
and  instruments.  It  sometimes,  however,  bears 
the  sense  of  inheritance.  .  .  .  Hence,  in  the 
charters  of  the  eleventh  century,  hereditary  fiefs 
are  frequently  termed  alodia." — •  H.  Hallam,  Mid- 
dle Ages,  ch.  3,  pt.  1,  note. 

Also  in  J.  M.  Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  England, 
bk.  1,  ch.  11. — See,  also,  Folcland. 

ALP  ARSLAN,  Seljouk  Turkish  Sultan, 
A.  D.  1063-1073. 

ALPHONSO.     See  Alfonso. 

ALSACE.— ALSATIA:  The  Name.  See 
Alemanni:  A.  D.  213. 

A.  D.  843-870. — Included  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Lorraine.     See  Lorraine:  A.  D.  843-870. 

loth  Century. — Joined  to  the  Empire.  See 
Lokrai.nk:  a.  D.  911-980. 

loth  Century. —  Origin  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.     See  Austria:  A.  D.  1246-1282. 

A.  D.  1525— Revolt  of  the  Peasants.  See 
Germ.\ny:  A.  D.  1.524-1.')2.5. 

A.  D.  1621-1622. — Invasions  by  Mansfeld 
and  his  predatory  army.  See  Germany:  A.I). 
1631-1623. 

A.  D.  1636-1639. — Invasion  and  conquest  by 
Duke  Bernhard  of  Weimar. — Richelieu's  ap- 
propriation of  the  conquest  for  France.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1634-1639. 

A.  D.  1648. — Cession  to  France  in  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1648. 

A.  D.  1659. — Renunciation  of  the  claims  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  See  Frakce:  A.  D.  1659- 
1661. 

A.  D.  1 674- 1 678.— Ravaged  in  the  Cam- 
paigns of  Turenne  and  Conde'.  See  Netiiek- 
LANDS  (Holland)  ;  A.  D.  1674-1678. 

A.  D.  1679-1681.— Complete  Absorbtion  in 
France. — Assumption  of  entire  Sovereignty  by 
Louis  XIV. — Encroachments  of  the  Chamber 
of  Reannexation. — Seizure  of  Strasburg. — 
Overthrow  of  its  independence  as  an  Imperial 
City.     SeeFR.\NCE:  A.  D.  1679-1681. 

A.  D.  1744. — Invasion  by  the  Austrians. 
See  Austria:  A.  D.  1743-1744. 

A.  D.  1871. — Ceded  to  the  German  Empire 
by  France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1871  (Jancaisy 
—May). 

1871-1879. — Organization  of  government  as 
a  German  Imperial  Province.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1871-1879. 


ALTA  CALIFORNIA.— Upper  California. 

See  Californl\:  A.  L).  l.")43-17Sl. 

ALTENHEIM,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1675). 
See  Netherlands  (Holland):  A.  D.  1674- 
1678. 

ALTENHOVEN,  Battle  of  (1793).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1793  (February— April). 

ALTHING,  The.  See  Thing;  also,  Nor- 
mans.—Northmen:  A.  D.  860-1100;  and  Scan- 
din  avi.vn  St.\te8  (Denmark — Iceland):  A.  D. 
1840-1874. 

ALTIS,  The.     See  Olympic  Festpval. 

ALTMARCK.  See  Brandenbukg:  A.  D. 
1143-1153. 


ALTONA:  a.  D.  1713.— Burned  by  the 
Swedes.  See  Scandin.wian  States  (Sweden): 
A.  D.  1707-1718. 

ALTOPASCIO,  Battle  of  (1325).  See  It.u.y: 
A.  D.  1313-1330. 

ALVA  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS.  See 
Netherlands:  A.  D.  I.j6(i-1568  to  1573-1574. 

AMADEO,  King  of  Spain,  A.  D.  1871-1873. 

AMAHUACA,  The.  See  American  Abor- 
[GINES:   xVndesians. 

AMALASONTHA,  Queen  of  the  Ostro- 
goths.    See  Rome:  A.  D.  035-553. 

AMALEKITES,  The.—  "  The  Amalekites 
were  usuall  '  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the 
Edomites  or  '  Red-skins'.  Amalek,  like  Kenaz, 
the  father  of  the  Kenizzites  or  '  Hunters,'  was 
the  grandson  of  Esau  (Gen.  36:  13,  16).  He  thus 
belonged  to  the  group  of  nations, —  Edomites, 
Ammonites,  and  Moa  bites, —  who  stood  in  a 
relation  of  close  kinship  to  Israel.  But  they  had 
preceded  the  Israelites  in  dispossessing  the  "older 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  establisliing  them- 
selves in  their  place.  The  Edomites  had  partly 
destroyed,  partly  amalgamated  the  Horites  of 
Mount  Seir  (Deut.  3:  13);  the  Moabites  had  done 
the  same  to  the  Emim,  '  a  people  great  and  many, 
and  tall  as  the  Anakim '  (Deut.  3 :  10),  while  the 
Ammonites  had  extirpated  and  succeeded  to  the 
Rephaim  or  '  Giants, '  who  in  that  part  of  the 
country  were  termed  Zamzummim  (Deut.  3:  20; 
Gen.  14:  5).  Edom  however  stood  in  a  closer 
relation  to  Israel  than  its  two  more  northerly 
neighbours.  .  .  .  Separate  from  the  Edomites  or 
Amalekites  were  the  Kenites  or  wandering 
'smiths.'  They  formed  an  important  Guild  in 
an  age  when  the  art  of  metallurgy  was  confined 
to  a  few.  In  the  time  of  Saul  we  hear  of  them 
as  camping  among  the  Amalekites  (I.  Sam.  15:6.) 
.  .  .  The  Kenites  .  .  .  diil  not  constitute  a  race, 
or  even  a  tribe.  They  were,  at  most,  a  caste. 
But  they  had  originally  come,  like  the  Israelites 
or  the  Edomites,  from  those  barren  regions  of 
Northern  Arabia  which  were  peopled  by  the 
Menti  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions.  Racially, 
therefore,  we  may  regard  them  as  allied  to  the 
descendants  of  Abraham.  While  the  Kenites 
and  Amalekites  were  thus  Semitic  in  their  origin, 
the  Hivites  or  'Villagers'  are  specially  asso- 
ciated with  Amorites." — A.  H.  Sayce,  Races  of 
the  Old  TeM,  ch.  6. 

Also  in  H.  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel,  bk.  1,  sect. 
4. — See,  also,  Arabia. 

AMALFI. — "  It  was  the  singular  fate  of  this 
city  to  have  filled  up  the  interval  between  two 
periods  of  civilization,  in  neither  of  which  she 
was  destined  to  be  distinguished.  Scarcely 
known  before  the  end  of  the  si.\th  century, 
Amalfi  ran  a  brilliant  career,  as  a  free  and  trad- 
ing republic  [see  Rome:  A.  D.  554-800],  which 
was  checked  by  the  arms  of  a  conqueror  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth.  .  .  .  There  must  be,  I 
suspect,  some  exaggeration  about  the  commerce 
and  opulence  of  Amalfi,  in  the  only  age  wlien 
she  possessed  any  at  all." — H.  Ilallara,  The 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  9,  pt.  1,  with  note. — "Amalfi 
and  Atrani  lie  close  together  in  two  .  .  . 
ravines,  the  mountains  almost  arching  over  them, 
and  the  sea  washing  their  very  house-walls. 
...  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  time  when 
Amalfi  and  Atrani  were  one  town,  with  docks 
and  arsenals  and  harbourage  for  their  associated 
fleets,  and  when  these  little  communities  were 
second   in  importance    to  no    naval    ])ower  of 
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Christian  Europe.  The  Uyzantino  Empire  lost 
its  holii  on  Italy  (luring  tlic  li.irluh  century;  and 
after  tJiis  time  the  history  of  Calabria  is  mainly 
concerned  with  tlie  republics  of  Naples  and 
Anialli.  their  contiiet  with  the  Lombard  dukes 
of  Heneveulo,  their  op|H)sition  to  the  Saracens, 
and  their  linal  subjugation  by  the  Norman 
conquerors  of  .Sieilv.  Between  the  year  839 
A.  !>.,  when  Amalti"  freed  itself  from  the  con- 
trol of  Naples  and  the  yoke  of  Heiievento,  and 
the  year  1131,  when  Hoger  of  Ilauteville  incor- 
porated the  republic  in  his  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  this  city  was  the  foremost  naval  and 
eonunercial  port  of  Italy.  The  burghers  of 
Anialli  elected  their  own  doge;  foiuidcd  the 
Hospital  of  Jerusalem,  whence  sprang  the 
knightly  order  of  S.  John;  gave  their  name 
to  the  richest  quarter  in  Palermo;  and  owned 
trading  establishments  or  factories  in  all  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Levant.  Tlx'ir  gold  coinage  of 
'  tari '  formed  the  standard  of  currency  before  the 
Florentines  had  stamped  tlie  lily  and  S.  John  upon 
the  Tuscan  florin.  Their  shipping  regulations 
supplied  Europe  with  a  code  of  maritime  laws. 
Their  scholars,  in  the  darkest  depths  of  the  dark 
ages,  prized  and  council  a  famous  copy  of  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian,  and  their  seamen  deserved 
the  fame  of  having  first  used,  if  they  did  not 
actually  invent,  the  C(mipa.ss.  .  .  .  The  republic 
had  grown  and  flourished  on  the  decay  of  the 
Greek  Empire.  Wlien  the  hard-handed  race  of 
Ilauteville  absorbed  the  heritage  of  Greeks  and 
Lomliards  and  Saracens  in  Southern  Italy  [see 
It.\i.v  (Southern);  A.  D.  lOOO-lDiMI].  these 
adventurers  succeeded  in  annexing  Amalti.  But 
it  was  not  their  interest  to  extinguish  the  state. 
On  the  contrary,  they  relied  for  assistance  upon 
the  navies  and  the  armies  of  the  little  common- 
wealth. New  powers  had  meanwhile  arisen  in 
the  North  of  Italy,  who  were  jealous  of  rivalry 
upon  the  open  seas;  and  when  the  Neapolitans 
resisted  King  Roger  in  1185,  they  calleii  Pisa  to 
their  aid.  and  sent  her  fleet  to  destroy  Amalti. 
The  ships  of  Amalfi  were  on  guard  with  Roger's 
navy  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  armed  citizens 
were,  under  Roger's  orders,  at  Aversa.  Mean- 
while the  home  of  the  republic  lay  defenceless  on 
itsmoimtain-girdledseaboanl.  The  Pi.sans sailed 
into  the  harl)our,  .sacked  the  city  and  carried  off 
the  famous  Pandects  of  Justinian  as  a  trophy. 
Two  years  later  they  returned,  to  complete  the 
work  of  devastation.  Amalti  never  recovered 
from  the  injuriesand  the  humiliation  of  these  two 
attftcks.  It  was  ever  thus  that  the  Italians,  like 
the  children  of  the  dragon's  teeth  which  Cadmus 
sowed,  consumed  each  other." — J.  A.  Symonds, 
ShldiC)!  mill  Sfiidiix  in  Ituhi.  pp.  2-4. 

AMALINGS,  OR  AMALS.  — The  royal 
race  (jf  the  ancient  (Istragolhs,  as  the  Balthi  or 
Baltliings  were  of  the  Visigoths,  both  claiming  a 
descent  from  the  irods. 

AMAZIGH,  The.     See  Liuv.vns. 

AMAZONS.— "The  Amazons,  daughters  of 
ArCs  and  1  larnionia,  are  both  early  creations,  and 
frequent  reproductions,  of  the  ancient  epic.  .  .  . 
A  nation  of  courageous,  hardy  and  indefatigable 
women,  dwelling  apart  from  men,  permitting 
only  a  short  temporary  intercourse  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renovating  their  iumiber.s,  and  burning 
out  their  right  breast  with  a  view  of  enabling 
them.seives  to  draw  the  bow  freely,  — this  was  at 
once  u  general  type  stimulating  to  the  fancy  of 
the  poet,  and  a  theme  eminently  popular  with 


his  hearers.  Nor  was  it  at  all  repugnant  lo  the 
faith  of  the  latter  —  who  luid  no  recorded  facts 
to  guide  them,  and  no  other  standard  of  credi- 
bilily  as  to  the  past  except  sturli  ]ioetieal  narra- 
tives them.seives  —  to  conceive  conununities  of 
Amazons  as  having  actually  existed  in  anterior 
time.  Accordingly  we  find  these  warlike  feni.ales 
constantly  rea[)pearing  in  the  ancient  poems,  and 
uiuver.sally  accepted  as  jxist  realities.  In  the 
Iliad,  when  Priam  wishes  to  illustrate  emphatic- 
ally the  most  luimerous  host  in  which  he  ever 
found  himself  included,  he  tells  us  that  it  was 
assembled  in  Pbrygia,  on  the  banks  of  the  San- 
garius,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  formida- 
ble Amazons.  When  Bellcrophon  is  to  be  em- 
ployed on  a  deadly  and  jierilous  undertaking,  by 
those  who  indirectly  wi'-h  to  procure  his  death, 
he  is  despatched  against  the  Auuizons.  .  .  .  The 
Argonautic  heroes  find  the  Amazons  on  the  river 
Thermodon  in  lluir  expedition  along  the  sontli- 
ern  coast  of  the  Eu.xine.  To  the  .same  spot 
llerakles  goes  to  attack  them,  in  the  iierronnarice 
of  the  ninth  labour  imposed  uixm  him  by  Eimts- 
theus,  fcirthe  purpose  of  procuring  the  girdle  of 
the  Amazonian  ()Vieen,  Hippolyte;  and  we  are  lold 
that  they  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  losses 
sustained  in  this  .severe  aggression  when  Theseus 
also  assaulted  and  defeated  them,  carrying  off 
their  (|Ueen  Antiopc.  This  injury  they  avenged 
by  invading  Attica  .  .  .  and  penetrated  even 
into  Alliens  itself:  where  the  filial  battle,  hard- 
fought  and  at  one  time  doubtful,  by  which  The- 
seus crushed  them,  was  fought  —  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city.  Attic  antiquaries  confidently 
pointed  out  the  exact  position  of  the  two  con- 
tending armies,  .  .  .  No  portiim  of  the  ante-his- 
torical epic  appears  to  have  been  more  deeply 
worked  into  the  national  mind  of  Greece  than 
this  invasion  and  defeat  of  the  Amazons.  . 
Their  projier  territory  was  asserted  to  be  the  town 
and  plain  of  Themiskyra,  near  the  Grecian  colony 
of  Aniisus,  on  the  river  Thermodfin  [northern 
Asia  Minor],  a  region  called  after  their  name  by 
Roman  historians  and  geographers.  .  .  .  Some 
authors  placed  them  in  Libya  or  Ethiopia." — 
G.  Grote.  Ilixt.  I'f  (!rcece,pt.  i,  i-li.  11, 

AMAZONS  RIVER,  Discovery  and  Nam- 
ing of  the. — The  mouth  of  the  great  river  of 
South  America  was  discovered  in  l.'jOO  by  Pin- 
zon,  or  Piiicon  (see  America:  A,  D.  1499-1500), 
who  called  it  'Santa  Maria  de  la  Mar  Dulce ' 
(Saint  Mary  of  the  Fresh-Water  Sea).  "This 
was  the  first  name  given  to  the  river,  except  that 
older  and  better  one  of  the  Indians,  'Parana,' 
the  Sea;  tifterwards  it  was  Maranon  and  Rio  das 
Amazoiias,  from  the  female  warriors  that  were 
suppo.sed  to  live  near  its  banks.  .  .  .  After  Pin- 
fon's  time,  there  were  others  who  saw  the  fresh- 
water sea,  but  no  one  was  hardy  enough  to 
venture  into  it.  The  honor  of  its  real  discovery 
was  reserved  for  Francisco  de  Orellana;  and  he 
explored  it,  not  from  the  east,  but  from  the 
west,  in  one  of  the  most  daring  voyages  that  was 
ever  recorded.  It  was  accident  rather  than 
design  that  led  him  to  it.  After  .  .  .  Pizarro 
had  conquered  Peru,  he  sent  his  brother  Gon- 
zalo,  with  ::!40  Sjianish  .soldiers,  and  4,000 
Indians,  to  explore  the  great  forest  east  of  Quito, 
'  where  there  were  cinnamon  trees,'  The  expe- 
dition started  late  in  1539,  ami  it  was  two  years 
before  the  starved  and  ragged  survivors  returned 
to  Quito.  In  the  course  of  their  wanderings  they 
had  struck  the  river  Coco;  building  here  a  brig- 
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aiitine,  they  followed  down  the  current,  a  part  of 
them  in  the  vessel,  a  part  on  shore  After  a 
while  tlicy  met  some  Indians,  who  told  them  of 
a  rich  country  ten  days'  journey  beyond  —  a 
country  of  gold,  and  with  plenty  of  provisions. 
Goiizalo  placed  Orellana  in  command  of  the  brig- 
antine,  and  ordered  him,  with  50  soldiers,  to  go 
on  to  this  gold-land,  and  return  with  a  load  of 
provisions.  Orellana  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Coco  in  three  days,  but  found  no  provisions; 
'  and  he  considered  that  if  he  shoidd  return  with 
this  news  to  Pizarro,  he  would  not  reach  him  in 
a  year,  on  account  of  the  strong  current,  and 
that  if  he  remained  where  he  was,  he  would  be 
of  no  use  to  the  one  or  to  the  other.  Not  know- 
ing how  long  Gonzalo  Pizarro  would  take  to 
reach  the  place,  without  consulting  any  one  he 
set  sail  and  prosecuted  his  voyage  onward, 
intending  to  ignore  Gonzalo,  to  reach  Spain,  and 
obtain  that  government  for  himself.'  Down  the 
Napo  and  the  Amazons,  for  seven  months,  these 
Spaniards  floated  to  the  Atlantic.  At  times  they 
sufliered  terribly  from  hunger:  'There  was 
nothing  to  eat  but  the  skins  wliich  formed  their 
girdles,  and  the  leather  of  their  shoes,  boiled 
with  a  few  herbs.'  When  they  did  get  food 
they  were  often  obliged  to  fight  hard  for  it ;  and 
again  they  were  attacked  by  thousands  of  naked 
Indians,  who  came  in  canoes  against  the  Spanish 
vessel.  At  some  Indian  villages,  however,  they 
were  kindly  received  and  well  fed,  so  they  could 
rest  while  building  a  new  and  stronger  vessel. 
.  .  .  Onthe36thof  August,  1541,  Orellanaandhis 
men  sailed  out  to  the  blue  water  '  without  either 
pilot,  compass,  or  anything  useful  for  naviga- 
tion ;  nor  did  they  know  what  direction  they 
should  take.'  Following  the  coast,  they  passed 
inside  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  so  at  length 
reached  Cubagua  in  September.  From  the  king 
of  Spain  Orellana  received  a  grant  of  the  land 
he  had  discovered;  but  he  died  while  returning 
to  it,  and  his  company  was  dispersed.  It  was 
not  a  very  reliable  account  of  the  river  that  was 
given  by  Orellana  and  his  chronicler.  Padre  Car- 
bajal.  So  Herrera  tells  their  story  of  the  warrior 
females,  and  very  properly  adds:  'Every  reader 
may  believe  as  much  as  he  likes.'" — H.  H. 
Smith,  Brazil,  the  Amazons,  and  the  Coast,  ch.  1. 
— In  ch.  18  of  this  same  work  "The  Amazon 
Myth  "  is  discussed  at  length,  with  the  reports 
and  opinions  of  numerous  travellers,  both  early 
and  recent,  concerning  it. — Mr.  Southey  had  so 
much  respect  for  the  memory  of  Orellana  that 
he  made  an  effort  to  restore  that  bold  but  unprin- 
cipled discoverer's  name  to  the  great  river.  "  He 
discarded  Maranon,  as  having  too  much  resem- 
blance to  Maranhara,  and  Amazon,  as  being 
founded  upon  fiction  and  at  the  .same  time  incon- 
venient. Accordingly,  in  his  map,  and  in  all  his 
references  to  the  great  river  he  denominates  it 
Orellana.  This  decision  of  the  poet-laureate  of 
Great  Britain  has  not  proved  authoritative  in 
Brazil.  O  Amazonas  is  the  universal  appellation 
of  the  great  river  among  those  who  float  upon  its 
waters  and  who  live  upon  its  banks.  .  .  .  Para, 
the  aboriginal  name  of  this  river,  was  more 
appropriate  than  any  other.  It  signifies  'the 
father  of  waters.'  .  .  .  The  origin  of  the  name 
and  mystery  concerning  the  female  warriors,  I 
think,  has  been  solved  within  the  last  few  years 
by  the  intrepid  Mi-.  Wallace.  .  .  .  jMr.  Wallace, 
I  think,  shows  conclusively  that  Friar  Gaspar 
[Carbajal]  and  his  cinnpanidns  saw  Indian  male 


warriors  who  were  attired  in  habiliments  such  as 
Europeans  would  attribute  to  women.  ...  I 
am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  story  of  the 
Amazons  has  arisen  from  these  feminine -looking 
warriors  encountered  by  the  early  voyagers." — 
J.  C.  Fletcher  and  D.  P.  Kidder,  Brazil  and  the 
Brazilians,  ch.  27. 

Also  in  A.  R.  Wallace,  Travels  on  the  Ama- 
zon and  Rio  Nefjro,  ch.  17. — R.  Southey,  Iliit.  of 
Brazil,  ch.  4  (r.  1). 

AMAZULU3,  OR  ZULUS.— The  Zulu 
War.  See  Sooth  Africa:  The  Abokiginal 
Inhabitants;  and  the  same:    A.  D.  1877-1879. 

AMBACTI.— "The  Celtic  aristocracy  [of 
Gaul]  .  .  .  developed  the  system  of  retainers, 
that  is,  the  privilege  of  the  nobility  to  surround 
themselves  with  a  number  of  hired  mounted  ser- 
vants —  the  ambacti  as  they  were  called  —  and 
thereby  to  form  a  state  within  a  state;  and, 
resting  on  the  support  of  these  troops  of  their 
own,  they  defied  the  legal  authorities  and  the 
common  levy  and  practically  broke  up  the  com- 
monwealth. .  .  .  This  remarkable  word  [am- 
bacti] must  have  been  in  use  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century  of  Rome  among  the  C'elts  in  the 
valley  of  the  Po.  ...  It  is  not  merely  Celtic, 
however,  but  also  German,  the  root  of  our 
'  Amt, '  as  indeed  the  retainer-system  itself  is 
common  to  the  C'elts  and  the  Germans.  It  would 
be  of  great  historical  importance  to  ascertain 
whether  the  word  —  and  therefore  the  thing  — 
came  to  the  Celts  from  the  Germans  or  to  the 
Germans  from  the  Celts.  If,  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed, the  word  is  originally  German  and  pri- 
marily signified  the  servant  standing  in  battle 
'against  the  back'  (' and '^against,  'bak'= 
back)  of  his  master,  this  is  not  wholly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  singularly  early  occurrence  of 
the  word  among  the  C'elts.  ...  It  is.  .  .  prob- 
able that  the  Celts,  in  Italy  as  in  Gaul,  em- 
jiloyed  Germans  chiefly  as  those  hired  servants- 
at-arras.  The  'Swiss  guard'  would  therefore  in 
that  case  be  some  thousands  of  years  older  than 
people  suppose." — T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
bk.  5,  eh.  7,  and  foot-note. 

AMBARRI,  The.— A  small  tribe  in  Gaul 
which  occupied  anciently  a  district  between  the 
Saone,  the  Rhone  and  the  Ain. — Napoleon  III., 
Hist,  of  Cimar,   bk.  3,  ch.  3,  note. 

AMBIANI,  The.     See  Belg^. 

AMBITUS. — Bribery  at  elections  was  termed 
ambitus  among  the  Romans,  and  many  unavail- 
ing laws  were  enacted  to  check  it. — W.  Ramsay, 
Manual  of  Roman  Antiq.,  ch.  9. 

AMBi'VARETI,  The.— A  tribe  in  ancient 
Gaul  whicli  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
to  the  south  of  the  marsh  of  Peel. —  Napoleon 
III. ,  Hist,  .of  Goisar,  bk.  3,  eh.  2,  nvte. 

AMBLEVE,  Battle  of  (7x6.)  Sec  Fr.\nk8 
(MEi!oviN(-iiAN  E.mi'ihk):  a.  I).  511-75'2. 

AMBOISE,  Conspiracy  or  Tumult  of.  See 
France:  A.  I).  15ri!»-1.561. 

AMBOISE,  Edict  of.  See  Fr.\nce:  A.  D. 
1560-I5(i3. 

AMBO'VNA,  Massacre  of.  See  India:  A. 
D.  1600-1702. 

AMBRACIA  (Ambrakia).     See  Korkyra. 

AMBRONES,  The.  See  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
TONKs:   B.  C.  113-102. 

AMBROSIAN  CHURCH.  —  AMBRO- 
SIAN  CHANT.     See  Mil.\n:  A.  P.  374-397. 

AMEIXAL,  OR  ESTREMOS,  Battle  of 
(1663).     See  Portugal:  A.  D.  1637-1668. 
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The  Name.     Sec  below:  A.  D.  ISOO-iriU. 

Prehistoric—  "  Widely  sciittored  IhrouKliout 
the  I'liited  (Slates,  from  sea  to  sen,  artilieial 
mounds  are  diseovcred,  wliich  may  be  enumer- 
ated liy  tlie  tliousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands. 
They  vary  greatly  in  size ;  some  are  so  small  that 
a  half-dozen  laborers  with  shovels  miglit  con- 
struct one  of  them  in  a  day,  while  others  cover 
acres  and  are  scores  of  feet  in  height.  These 
mounds  were  observed  by  the  earliest  explorers 
and  pioneers  of  the  country.  They  did  not 
attract  great  attention,  however,  until  the 
silence  of  arehaiilogy  demanded  their  investiga- 
tion. Then  they  were  assumed  to  furnish  evi- 
dence of  a  race  of  people  older  tlian  the  Indian 
tribes.  Pseud-arclueologists  descanted  on  the 
Mound-builders  that  once  inhabited  the  land, 
and  tliey  told  of  swarming  populations  who  had 
reached"  a  high  condition  of  culture,  erecting 
temples,  practicing  arts  in  the  metals,  and  using 
hieroglyphs.  So  the  Mound-builders  fornieil  the 
theme  "of  many  an  essay  on  the  wonders  of 
ancient  civilization.  The  research  of  the  past 
ten  or  lifteen  years  has  put  this  subject  in  a 
proper  light.  First,  the  annals  of  the  Colum- 
liian  epoch  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  it 
is  found  that  some  of  the  mounds  have  been  con- 
structed in  historical  time,  while  early  explorers 
and  settlers  found  many  actually  used  bj- 
tribes  of  \orth  American  Indians;  so  we  laiow 
that  many  of  them  were  builders  of  mounds. 
Again,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  mounds 
have  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  works  of 
art  found  therein  have  been  collected  and  assem- 
bled in  museums.  At  the  same  time,  the  works 
of  art  of  the  Indian  tribes,  as  they  were  pro- 
duced before  modilication  by  Euro])can  culture, 
have  been  a.ssemliled  in  the  same  musuems,  and 
the  two  classes  of  collections  have  been  carefully 
compared.  All  this  has  been  done  with  the 
greatest  painstaking,  and  the  Mound-builder's 
arts  and  the  Indian's  arts  are  found  to  be  sub- 
stantially identical.  No  fragment  of  evidence 
remains  to  support  the  figment  of  theory  that 
there  was  an  ancient  race  of  Mound-builders 
superior  in  culture  to  the  North  American 
Indians.  .  .  .  That  some  of  these  mounds  were 
built  and  used  in  modern  times  is  proved  in 
another  way.  They  often  contain  articles  mani- 
festly made  by  whiie  men,  such  as  glass  beads 
and  cojiper  ornaments.  ...  So  it  chances  that 
to-day  unskilled  archaeologists  are  collecting 
many  beautiful  things  in  copper,  stone,  and 
shell  which  were  made  by  white  men  and  traded 
to  the  Indians.  Now,  some  of  these  things  are 
found  in  the  mounds;  and  bird  jii pes,  elephant 
])ipes,  banner  stones,  copper  spear  heads  and 
knives,  and  machine-made  wampum  are  col- 
lected in  quantities  and  sold  at  high  prices  to 
wealthy  amateurs.  .  .  .  The  study  of  these 
mounds,  historically  and  arch;eologieall\',  proves 
that  they  were  used  for  a  variety  of  ])urposes. 
Some  were  for  sepulture,  and  such  are  the  most 
common  and  widely  scattered.  Others  were 
used  as  artilieial  hills  on  which  to  build  com- 
numal  houses.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  very  large 
mounds  were  sites  of  large  communal  houses  in 
which  entire  tribes  dwelt.  There  is  still  a  third 
class  .  .  .  constructed  as  places  for  public 
assembly.  .  .  .  But  to  explain  the  mounds  and 
their  uses  would  expand  this  article  into  a  book. 


It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Mound-builders  weic 
the  Indian  tribes  discovered  by  white  men.  It 
may  well  be  that  some  of  the  mounds  were 
erected  by  tribes  extinct  when  Columbus  lirst 
saw  these  shores,  but  they  were  kindred  in  oil- 
ture  to  the  peoples  that  still  existed.  In  'the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  United  States,  con- 
ditions of  aridity  prevail.  Forests  are  few  and 
are  found  only  at  great  heights.  .  .  .  The  tribes 
lived  in  the  plains  and  valleys  l)elow,  while  the 
highlands  were  their  h\miing  grounds.  The 
arid  lands  below  were  often  naked  of  vegetation  ; 
and  the  ledges  and  cliiTs  that  stanil  athwart  the 
lands,  and  the  canyon  walls  that  inclose  the 
streams,  were  everywhere  quarries  of  loose  rock, 
lying  in  blocks  ready  to  the  builder's  hand. 
Hence  these  people  learned  to  build  their 
dwellings  of  stone;  and  they  had  large  com- 
munal houses,  even  larger  than  th('  structures  of 
wood  made  by  the  tribes  of  the  east  and  north. 
Many  of  these  stone  pueblos  are  still  occupied, 
but  the  ruins  are  scattered  wide  over  a  region  of 
country  embracing  a  little  of  California  and 
Nevada,  much  of  Utah,  most  of  Colorado,  the 
whole  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  far 
southward  toward  the  Isthmus.  .  .  .  No  ruin 
has  been  discovered  where  evidences  of  a  higher 
culture  are  found  than  exists  in  modern  times  at 
Zuni,  Or.'iilii,  or  Laguna.  The  earliest  may  have 
been  built  thousands  of  years  ago,  but  they  were 
built  by  the  ancestors  of  existing  tribes  and 
their  congeners.  A  careful  study  of  these  ruins, 
made  during  the  last  twenty  years,  abundantly 
denumstrates  that  tlie  pueblo  culture  began  with 
rude  structures  of  stone  and  brush,  anil  gradu- 
ally developed,  until  at  the  time  of  the  explora- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  Si)aniards,  beginning 
about  1540,  it  had  reached  its  highest  phase. 
Zuiii  [in  New  Mexico]  has  been  built  since,  and 
it  is  among  the  largest  and  best  villages  ever 
established  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  without  the  aid  of  ideas  derived  from 
civilized  men."  With  regard  to  the  ruins  of 
dwellings  found  sheltered  in  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  or  on  the  shelves  of  cliffs,  or  other- 
wise contrived,  the  conclusion  to  which  all  recent 
arcliKological  study  tends  is  the  same.  "All 
th(!  stone  pueblo  ruins,  all  the  clay  ruins,  all  the 
clilf  dwellings,  all  the  crater  villages,  all  the 
cavate  chambers,  and  all  the  tufa-block  houses 
are  fully  accounted  for  without  resort  to  hypothet- 
ical peoples  inhabiting  the  country  anterior  to 
the  Indian  tribes.  .  .  .  Pre-Columbian  culture 
was  indigenous;  it  began  at  the  lowest  stage  of 
savagery  and  developed  to  the  highest,  and  was 
in  many  places  passing  into  barbarism  when  the 
good  queen  sold  her  jewels." — Major  J.  W\ 
Powell,  Prehistoric  Man  in  America;  in  "  The 
Forum,"  January,  1890.- —  "  The  writer  believes 
.  .  .  that  the  majority  of  American  archa;olo- 
gists  now  sees  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing 
that  any  mysterious  superior  race  has  ever  lived 
in  any  portion  of  our  continent.  They  find  no 
archaeological  evidence  proving  that  at  the  time 
f)f  its  discovery  any  tribe  had  reached  a  stage 
of  culture  that  can  properly  be  called  civUiza- 
tion.  Even  if  we  accept  the  exaggerated  state 
ments  of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  the  most  Intelli 
gent  and  advanced  peoples  found  here  were 
only  semi-barbarians,  in  the  stage  of  transition 
from  the  stone  to  the  Ijronze  age,  possessing  no 
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written  language,  or  wliat  can  properly  be 
styled  an  alphabet,  and  not  yet  having  even 
learned  the  use  of  beasts  of  burden." — H.  W. 
Haynes,  Prehutoric  Arc/ueology  of  ]V.  Am.  (».  1, 
rA.6,  of  "  Narrative  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am."). 
—  "  It  may  be  premised  .  .  .  that  the  Spanish 
iidventurefs  who  thronged  to  the  New  World 
after  its  discovery  found  the  same  race  of  Red 
Indians  in  the  West  India  Islands,  in  Central 
:ind  South  America,  in  Florida  and  in  Mexico. 
In  their  mode  of  life  and  means  of  subsistence, 
ill  their  weapons,  arts,  usages  and  customs,  in 
tlieir  institutions,  and  in  their  mental  and  physi- 
cal characteristics,  they  were  the  same  people  in 
different  stages  of  advancement.  .  .  .  There  was 
neither  a  political  society,  nor  a  state,  nor  any 
civilization  in  America  when  it  was  discovered; 
and,  excluding  tlie  Eskimos,  but  one  race  of 
Indians,  the  Red  Race." — L.  H.  Morgan,  Houses 
mill  Ihuse-life  of  the  American  Aborigines  :  {Con- 
tribationstoN.  A.  Ethiiologn,  i\  5.),  cli.  10. — "We 
have  in  this  country  the  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  man  before  the  time  of  the 
glaciers,  and  from  the  primitive  conditions  of 
that  time,  he  has  lived  here  and  developed, 
through  stages  which  correspond  in  many  par- 
ticulars to  the  Homeric  age  of  Greece." — F.  W. 
j'atuam,  Rept.  Peabody  Museum  of  AreJuBolorjy, 
isso. 

Also  in  L.  Carr,  The  Mounds  of  the  Mississippi 
Viilley.  —C.  Thomas,  Burial  Mounds  of  the 
Xorthern  Sections  of  the  U.  S.:  Annual  Rept.  of 
the  Bureau,  of  Ethnology,  1883-8-1. — JIarquis  de 
Xadaillac,  Prehistoric  America. — J.  Fiske,  Tlie 
Uisi'iircry  of  America,  cli.  1. — See,  also,  JIexico; 
PF.ur;  and  American  Aborigines:  Alleghans, 
CiiEK<iKKi:s,  and  M.WAS. 

loth  nth  Centuries.  —  Supposed  Discover- 
ies by  the  Northmen.— The  fact  that  the  North- 
men knew  of  the  existence  of  the  Western  Con- 
tinent prior  to  the  age  of  Columljus,  was  promi- 
nently brouglit  before  the  people  of  this  country 
in  tlie  year  18.37,  when  the  Royal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen  published 
their  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  North  America, 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  great  Ice- 
landic scholar,  Professor  Rafn.  But  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  first  general  account  of  these 
voyages  was  then  given,  for  it  has  always  been 
known  that  the  history  of  certain  early  voyages 
to  America  by  the  Nortluncu  were  preserved  in 
the  libraries  of  Denmark  and  Iceland.  .  .  .  Yet, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Icelandic  language, 
though  simple  in  construction  and  easy  of  acqui- 
sition, was  a  tongue  not  understood  by  scholars, 
the  subject  has  until  recent  years  been  suffered  to 
lie  in  the  background,  and  permitted,  through 
a  want  of  interest,  to  share  in  a  measure  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  vague  and  imcertaiu  re- 
ports. ...  It  now  remains  to  give  tlie  reader 
some  general  account  of  the  contents  of  the  nar- 
ratives which  relate  more  or  less  to  tlie  discovery 
of  the  western  continent.  .  .  .  The  first  extracts 
given  are  very  brief.  They  are  taken  from  the 
'Laudanama  Book,'  and  relate  to  the  report  in 
general  circulation,  which  indicated  one  Gunni- 
born  as  tlie  discoverer  of  Greenland,  an  event 
which  has  been  fixed  at  the  year  870.  .  .  .  The 
next  narrative  relates  to  tlie  rediscovery  of 
Greenland  by  the  outlaw,  Eric  the  Red,  in  983. 
wlio  iliere  passed  tliree  years  in  exile,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Iceland.  About  the  year  1)80, 
lie  lirought  out  to  Greenlantl  a  considerable  colony 


of  settlers,  who  fixed  their  abode  at  Brattahlid, 
in  Ericsflord.  Then  follow  two  versions  of 
the  voyage  of  Biarne  Heriulfson,  who,  in  the 
same  year,  980,  when  sailing  for  Greenland,  was 
driven  away  during  a  storm,  and  saw  a  new 
land  at  the  southward,  which  he  did  not  visit. 
Next  is  given  three  accounts  of  the  voyage  of 
Leif,  sou  of  Eric  the  Red,  who  in  the  year  1000 
sailed  from  Brattahlid  to  find  the  land  which 
Biarne  saw.  Two  of  these  accounts  are  hardly 
more  than  notices  of  the  voyage,  but  the  third  is 
of  considerable  length,  and  details  the  successes 
of  Leif,  who  found  and  explored  this  new  land, 
where  he  spent  the  winter,  returning  to  Green- 
land the  following  spring  [having  named  differ- 
ent regions  which  he  visited  Helluland,  Mark- 
laud  and  Viuland,  the  latter  name  indicative  of 
the  finding  of  grapes].  After  this  follows  the 
voyage  of  Thorvald  Ericson,  brother  of  Leif, 
who  sailed  to  Vinland  from  Greenland,  which 
was  the  ijoint  of  departure  in  all  these  voyages. 
This  expedition  was  begun  in  1002,  and  it  cost 
him  his  life,  as  an  arrow  from  one  of  the  natives 
pierced  his  side,  causing  death.  Thorstein,  his 
brother,  went  to  seek  Vinland,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  bringing  home  his  body,  but  failed  in  the 
attempt.  Tlie  most  distinguislied  explorer  was 
Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  the  Hopeful,  an  Icelander 
whose  genealogy  runs  back  in  the  old  Northern 
annals,  through  Danish,  Swedish,  and  even 
Scotch  and  Irish  ancestors,  some  of  whom  were 
of  royal  blood.  In  the  year  1006  he  went  to 
Greenland,  where  he  met  Gudrid,  widow  of 
Thorstein,  whom  he  married.  Accompanied  by 
his  wife,  who  urged  him  to  the  undertaking,  he 
sailed  to  Vinland  in  the  spring  of  1007,  with 
three  vessels  and  160  men,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  Here  his  son  Snorre  was  born.  He 
afterwards  became  the  founder  of  a  great  family 
in  Iceland,  which  gave  the  island  several  of  its 
first  bishops.  Thorfinn  finally  left  Vinland  be- 
cause he  found  it  difficult  to  sustain  himself 
against  the  attacks  of  the  natives.  The  next  to 
undertake  a  voyage  was  a  wicked  woman  named 
Freydis,  a  sister  to  Leif  Ericson,  who  went  to 
Vinland  in  1011,  where  she  lived  for  a  time  with 
her  two  ships,  in  the  same  places  occupied  by 
Leif  and  Thorfinn.  Before  she  returned,  she 
caused  the  crew  of  one  ship  to  be  cruelly  mur- 
dered, assisting  in  the  butchery  with  her  own 
hands.  After  this  we  have  what  are  called  the 
Minor  Narratives,  which  are  not  essential." — B. 
F.  De  Costa,  Pre-Columban  Discovery  of  Am.,Gen- 
eral  Lit  rod.  — •  By  those  who  accept  fully  the 
claims  made  for  the  Northmen,  as  discoverers  of 
the  American  continent  in  the  voj'ages  believed 
to  be  authentically  narrated  in  these  sagas,  the 
Helluland  of  Leif  is  commonly  identified  with 
Newfoundland,  Markland  with  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Vinland  with  various  parts  of  New  England. 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Cape  Cod,  Nantucket  Island, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Buzzard's  Bay,  Xarragan- 
sett  Bay,  Jlouut  Hope  Bay,  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  New  York  Bay  are  among  the  localities 
supposed  to  be  recognized  in  the  Norse  narra- 
tives, or  marked  by  some  traces  of  the  presence 
of  the  Viking  explorers.  Prof.  Gustav  Storm, 
the  most  recent  of  the  Scandinavian  investiga- 
tors of  this  subiect,  finds  the  Helluland  of  the 
sagas  in  Labrador  or  Northern  Newfoundland, 
Markland  in  Newfoundland,  and  Vinland  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  Island.  —  G.  Storm, 
Studies  of  the  Vinelaitd  Voyages. — "The  only  dis- 
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credit  which  has  bet'ii  thrown  upon  the  story  of  the 
Viiiliiud  voyages,  in  the  eyes  either  of  schohirs  or 
of  the  general  public,  has  arisen  from  the  eager  cre- 
dulity with  whieli  ingenious  antiquarians  have 
now  and  then  tried  to  prove  more  tlian  facts  will 
warrant.  .  .  .  Arcluclogical  remains  of  the  North- 
men abound  in  Greenland,  all  the  way  from  Im- 
martinek  to  near  Cape  Farewell;  the  existence 
of  one  such  relic  on  the  Nortli  American  con- 
tinent has  never  yet  been  proved.  Not  a  single 
vestige  of  the  Northmen's  presence  here,  at  all 
worthy  of  credence,  has  ever  been  found.  .  .  . 
The  most  convincing  proof  that  the  Northmen 
never  founded  a  colony  in  America,  south  of 
Uavis  Strait,  is  furnished  by  tlie  total  absence  of 
horses,  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals  from 
the  soil  of  North  America  until  they  were 
brought  hither  by  the  Spanisli,  French  and 
English  settlers." — J.  Fiske,  The  Discovery  of 
America,  ch.  2. — "What  Leif  and  Karlsefne 
knew  they  experienced,"  writes  Prof.  Justin 
Winsor,  "and  what  the  sagas  tell  us  they 
underwent,  must  have  just  the  difference  be- 
tween a  crisp  narrative  of  personal  adventure 
and  tiio  oft-repeated  and  embellislied  story  of  a 
lireside  narrator,  since  the  traditions  of  the 
Norse  voyages  were  not  put  in  the  shape  of 
records  till  about  two  centuries  had  elapsed,  and 
wo  have  no  earlier  manuscript  of  such  a  record 
than  one  made  nearly  two  hundred  years  later 
still.  ...  A  blending  of  history  and  myth 
prompts  Horn  to  say  that  'some  of  tlic  sagas 
were  doubtless  originally  based  on  facts,  but  the 
telling  and  retelling  have  changed  them  into 
pure  myths.'  The  unsympathetic  stranger  sees 
tills  in  stories  that  the  patriotic  Scandinavians 
are  over-anxious  to  make  appear  as  genuine 
chronicles.  .  .  .  The  weight  of  probability  is  in 
favor  of  a  Northman  descent  upon  the  coast  of 
the  American  mainland  at  some  point,  or  at 
several,  somewhere  to  the  south  of  Greenland; 
but  the  evidence  is  hardly  that  which  attaclies  to 
well  established  historical  records.  .  .  .  There  is 
not  a  single  item  of  all  the  evidence  thus  ad- 
vanced from  time  to  time  which  can  be  said  to 
connect  by  archajological  traces  the  presence  of 
the  Northmen  on  the  soil  of  North  America 
south  of  Davis'  Straits."  Of  other  Imagined 
pre-Columban  discoveries  of  America,  by  the 
Welsh,  by  the  Arabs,  by  the  Basques,  &c.,  the 
possibilities  and  probabilities  are  critically  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  Winsor  in  the  same  connection. 
— J.  Winsor,  A'arrative  ami  Critical  Hist,  of 
Am.,  V.  1,  ch.  2,  arid  Cntiail Notes  to  tlie  same. 

Also  in  Bryant  and  Gay,  Popular  Hist,  of  tlie 
U.  S.,  eh.  3.— E.  F.  Slafter,  Ed.  Voyages  of  tlie 
Xorthmen  to  Am.  {Prince  Soc,  1877). — The  same. 
Discovery  of  Am.  by  tlie  Northmen  (N.  H.  Hist. 
Soc,  1888). — N.  L.  Beamish,  Discovery  of  Am.  by 
the  Northmen. — A.  J.  Weise,  Discoveries  of  Am.. 

A.  D.  1484-1492. — The  great  project  of 
Columbus,  and  the  sources  of  its  inspiration. 
— His  seven  years'  suit  at  the  Spanish  Court. 
— His  departure  from  Palos. — "All  ullcinpts 
to  diminisli  the  glory  of  Columbus'  achievement 
by  proving  a  previous  discovery  whose  results 
were  known  to  him  have  signally  failed.  .  .  . 
Columbus  originated  no  new  theory  respecting 
the  earth's  form  or  size,  though  a  popular  idea 
has  always  prevailed,  notwith.standing  tlie  state- 
ments of  the  best  writers  to  the  contrary,  tliat 
he  is  entitled  to  the  glory  of  the  theorv  as  well 


as  to  that  of  the  execution  of  the  project.  lie 
was  not  in  advance  of  his  age,  entertained  no 
new  theories,  believed  no  more  than  did  Prince 
Ileurv,  his  [jredecessor,  or  Toscauelli,  his  con- 
temijorarj' ;  nor  was  he  the  first  to  conceive  tlie 
possibility  of  reaching  the  east  by  sailing  west. 
He  was  however  the  first  to  act  in  accordance 
with  existing  beliefs.  The  Northmen  in  their 
voyages  had  entertained  no  ideas  of  a  New 
World,  or  of  an  Asia  to  the  West.  To  knowl- 
edge of  theoretical  geography,  Columbus  added 
the  skill  of  a  practical  navigator,  and  the  iron 
will  to  overcome  obstacles.  He  sailed  west, 
reached  Asia  as  he  believed,  and  proved  old 
theories  correct.  There  seem  to  be  two  unde- 
cided points  in  that  matter,  neither  of  wliicli  can 
ever  be  settled.  First,  did  his  experience  in  the 
Portuguese  voyages,  the  perusal  of  some  old 
author,  or  a  hint  from  one  of  the  few  men 
acquainted  with  old  traditions,  first  suggest  to 
Columbus  his  project  V  .  .  .  Second,  to  what  ex- 
tent did  his  voyage  to  the  north  [made  in  1477, 
probably  with  an  English  merchantman  from 
Bristol,  in  which  voyage  he  is  believed  to  have 
visited  Iceland]  influence  his  plan  ?  There  is  no 
evidence,  but  a  strong  probability,  that  he  heard 
in  that  voyage  of  the  existence  of  land  in  the 
west.  .  .  .  Still,  his  visit  to  the  north  was  in 
1477,  several  years  after  the  first  formation  of 
his  plan,  and  any  inforinatiou  gained  at  the  time 
could  only  have  been  confirmatory  rather  than 
suggestive." — II.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the 
Pacific  States,  v.  1,  summary  app.  to  ch.  1. — "Of 
the  works  of  learned  men,  that  which,  according 
to  Ferdinand  Columbus,  had  most  weight  with 
his  father,  was  the  '  Cosmographia  '  of  Cardinal 
Aliaco.  Columbus  was  also  confirmed  in  his 
views  of  the  existence  of  a  western  passage  to 
the  Indies  by  Paulo  Toscanelli,  the  Florentine 
philosopher,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due  for  the 
eueouragemcnt  he  afforded  to  the  enterprise. 
That  the  notices,  however,  of  western  lands  were 
not  such  as  to  have  much  weight  with  other 
men,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  difficulty 
which  Columbus  had  in  contending  with  adverse 
geographers  and  men  of  science  in  general,  of 
whom  he  says  he  never  was  able  to  convince  any 
one.  After  a  new  world  had  been  discoveretl, 
many  scattered  indications  were  then  found  to 
have  foreshown  it.  One  thing  which  cannot  be 
denied  to  Columbus  is  that  he  worked  out  his 
own  idea  himself.  .  .  .  He  first  applied  himself 
to  his  countrymen,  the  Genoese,  who  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  his  scheme.  He  then  tried  the 
Portuguese,  who  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say, 
but  with  bad  faith  sought  to  anticipate  him  by 
sending  out  a  caravel  with  instructions  founded 
upon  his  plan.  .  .  .  Columbus,  disgusted  at  the 
treatment  he  had  received  from  the  Portuguese 
Court,  quitted  Lisbon,  and,  after  visiting  Genoa, 
as  it  appears,  went  to  see  what  favour  he  could 
meet  with  in  Spain,  arriving  at  Palos  in  the  year 
1485."  The  story  of  the  long  suit  of  Columbus 
at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  of  his 
discouragement  and  departure,  with  intent  to 
go  to  France;  of  his  recall  by  command  of 
Queen  Isabella;  of  the  tedious  hearings  and 
negotiations  that  now  took  place;  of  the  lofty 
demands  adhered  to  by  the  confident  Genoese, 
who  required  "to  be  made  an  admiral  at  once, 
to  be  appointed  viceroy  of  the  countries  he 
should  discover,  and  to  have  an  eighth  of  the 
profits  of  tlie  expedition ; "  of  his  second  rebuff. 
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his  second  departure  for  France,  and  second  re- 
call by  Isabella,  who  finally  put  her  heart  into 
the  enterprise  and  persuaded  her  more  skeptical 
consort  to  assent  to  it  —  the  story  of  those  seven 
years  of  the  struggle  of  Columbus  to  obtain 
iiieaus  for  his  voyage  is  familiar  to  all  readers. 
"The  agreement  between  Columbus  and  their 
Catliolic  highnesses  was  signed  at  Santa  Fe  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1493:  and  Columbus  went  to 
Palos  to  malie  preparation  for  liis  voyage,  bear- 
ing with  him  an  order  that  the  two  vessels  which 
that  city  furnished  annually  to  tlie  crown  for 
three  months  should  be  placed  at  his  disposal. 
.  .  .  The  Pinzons,  rich  men  and  slvilful  mariners 
of  Palos,  joined  in  the  undertaking,  subscribing 
an  eighth  of  the  expenses;  and  thus,  by  these 
united  exertions,  three  vessels  were  manned  with 
90  mariners,  and  provisioned  for  a  year.  At 
length  all  the  preparations  were  complete,  and 
on  a  Friday  (not  inauspicious  in  this  case),  the 
3d  of  August,  1492,  after  they  had  all  confessed 
and  received  the  sacrament,  they  set  sail  from 
the  bar  of  Saltes,  making  for  the  Canary 
Islands." — Sir  A.  Helps,  2' lie  Spanish  Conquest 
in  America,  bk.  2,  cli.  1. 

Also  in  J.  Winsor,  Christopher  Columbus,  ch. 
.5-9,  and  20. 

A.  D.  1492. — The  First  Voyage  of  Colum- 
bus.— Discovery  of  the  Bahamas,  Cuba  and 
Hayti. — The  three  vessels  of  Columbus  were 
called  the  Santa  Maria,  the  Pinta  and  the 
Nina.  "All  had  forecastles  and  high  poops, 
but  the  '  Santa  Maria '  was  the  only  one  that 
was  decked  amidships,  and  she  was  called  a  '  uao ' 
or  ship.  The  other  two  were  earavelas,  a 
class  of  small  vessels  built  for  speed.  The 
'Santa  Maria,'  as  I  gather  from  scattered  notices 
in  the  letters  of  Columbus,  was  of  120  to  130 
tons,  like  a  modern  coasting  schooner,  and  she 
carried  70  men,  much  crowded.  Her  sails  were 
a  foresail  and  a  foretop-sail,  a  sprit-sail,  a  main- 
sail with  two  bonnets,  and  maintop  sail,  a  mizzen, 
and  a  boat's  sail  were  occasionally  hoisted  on 
the  poop.  The  '  Pinta  '  and  '  Niiia  '  only  had 
square  sails  on  the  foremast  and  lateen  sails  on 
the  main  and  mizzen.  The  former  was  50  tons, 
the  latter  40  tons,  with  crews  of  20  men  each. 
On  Friday,  the  3d  of  August,  the  three  little 
vessels  left  the  haven  of  Palos,  and  this  memor- 
able voyage  was  commenced.  .  .  .  The  expedi- 
tion proceeded  to  the  Canary  Islands,  where  the 
rig  of  the  '  Pinta  '  was  altered.  Her  lateen  sails 
were  not  adapted  for  running  before  the  wind, 
and  she  was  therefore  fitted  with  square  sails, 
like  the  '  Santa  Maria. '  Repairs  were  completed, 
the  vessels  were  filled  up  with  wood  and  water 
at  Gomera,  and  the  e.xpedition  took  its  final  de- 
parture from  the  island  of  Gomera,  one  of  the 
Canaries,  on  September  6th,  1492.  .  .  .  Colum- 
bus had  chosen  his  route  most  happily,  and  with 
that  fortunate  prevision  which  often  waits  upon 
genius.  From  Gomera,  bj-  a  course  a  little 
south  of  west,  he  would  run  down  the  trades 
to  the  Bahama  Islands.  From  the  parallel  of 
about  30°  N.  nearly  to  the  equator  there  is 
a  zone  of  perpetual  winds  —  namely,  the 
north-east  trade  winds  —  always  moving  in  the 
same  direction,  as  steadily  as  the  current  of  a 
river,  except  where  they  are  turned  aside  by 
local  causes,  so  that  the  ships  of  Columbus  were 
steadily  carried  to  their  destination  by  a 
law  of  nature  which,  in  due  time,  revealed 
itself  to  that  close  observer  of  her  secrets.  The 
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constancy  of  the  wind  was  one  cause  of  alarm 
among  the  crews,  for  they  began  to  murmur 
that  the  provisons  would  all  be  exhausted  if  they 
had  to  beat  against  these  unceasing  winds  on 
the  return  voyage.  The  next  event  which  excited 
alarm  among  the  pilots  was  the  discovery  that 
the  compasses  had  more  than  a  point  of  easterly 
variation.  .  .  .  This  was  observed  on  the  17th 
of  September,  and  about  300  miles  westward  of 
the  meridian  of  the  Azores,  when  the  ships  had 
been  eleven  days  at  sea.  Soon  afterwards  the  voy- 
agers found  themselves  surrounded  by  masses  of 
seaweed,  in  what  is  called  the  Sargasso  Sea,  and 
this  again  aroused  their  fears.  They  thought 
that  the  ships  would  get  entangled  in  the  beds 
of  weed  and  become  immovable,  and  that  the 
beds  marked  the  limit  of  navigation.  The  cause 
of  this  accumulation  is  well  known  now. 
If  bits  of  cork  are  put  into  a  basin  of  water, 
and  a  circular  motion  given  to  it,  all  the  corks 
will  be  found  crowding  together  towards  the 
centre  of  the  pool  where  there  is  the  least  motion. 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  just  such  a  basin,  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  the  whirl,  and  the  Sargasso  Sea 
is  in  the  centre.  There  Columbus  found  it,  and 
there  it  has  remained  to  this  day,  moving  up 
and  down  and  changing  its  position  according  to 
seasons,  storms  and  winds,  but  never  altering  its 
mean  position.  ...  As  day  after  day  passed, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  land,  the  crews  became 
turbulent  and  mutinous.  Columbus  encouraged 
them  with  hopes  of  reward,  while  he  told  them 
plainly  that  he  had  come  to  discover  India,  and 
that,  with  the  help  of  God,  he  would  persevere 
until  he  found  it.  At  length,  on  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober, towards  ten  at  night,  Columbus  was  on 
the  poop  and  saw  a  light.  ...  At  two  next 
morning,  land  was  distinctly  seen.  .  .  .  The 
island,  called  by  the  natives  Guanahani,  and  by 
Columbus  San  Salvador,  has  now  been  ascertained 
to  be  Watling  Island,  one  of  the  Bahamas, 
14  miles  long  by  6  broad,  with  a  brackish  lake 
in  the  centre,  in  24°  10'  30"  north  latitude.  .  .  . 
The  difference  of  latitude  between  Gomera  and 
"Watling  Island  is  233  miles.  Course,  W.  5°  S. ; 
distance  3,114  miles;  average  distance  made 
good  daily,  85' ;  voyage  35  days.  .  .  .  After  dis- 
covering several  smaller  islands  the  fleet  came 
in  sight  of  Cuba  on  the  27th  October,  and  ex- 
plored part  of  the  northern  coast.  Columbus 
believed  it  to  be  Cipango,  the  island  placed  on 
the  chart  of  Toscanelli.  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  .  .  .  Crossing  the  channel  between  Cuba  and 
St.  Domingo  [or  Hayti],  they  anchored  in  the 
harbour  of  St.  Nicholas  Mole  on  December  4th. 
The  natives  came  with  presents  and  the  coun- 
try was  enchanting.  Columbus  .  .  named  the 
island  'Espanola'  [or  Hispaniola].  But  with  all 
this  peaceful  beauty  around  him  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  disaster."  The  Santa  Maria  was  drifted  by 
a  strong  current  upon  a  sand  bank  and  hopelessly 
wrecked.  "It  was  now  nece.ssiiry  to  leave  a 
small  colony  on  the  island.  ...  A  fort  was 
built  and  named  'La  Navidad,'  39  men  remain- 
ing behind  supplied  with  stores  and  provisions," 
and  on  Friday,  Jan.  4,  1493,  Columbus  began 
his  homeward  voyage.  Weathering  a  danger- 
ous gale,  which  lasted  several  days,  his  little 
vessels  reached  the  Azores  Feb.  17,  and  arrived 
at  Palos  March  15,  bearing  their  marvellous 
news.— C.  R.  Markham,  The  Sea  Fathers,  ch.  2.— 
The  same.  Life  of  Columbus,  ch.  5. — The  statement 
above  that  the  island  of  the  Bahamas  on  which 
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Columbus  first  landed,  and  which  he  called  Sau 
Salvador, "  has  now  been  ascertained  to  be  Watliug 
Island  "  seems  hardly  justitied.  The  question  be- 
tween Walling  Island,  San  Salvador  or  Cat  Island, 
iSHniiina,  or  Attwood's  Cay,  Mariguana,  the  Grand 
Turk,  and  others  is  still  in  dispute.  Profes- 
sor Justin  Winsor  says  "the  weight  of  modern 
testimony  seems  to  favor  Watling's  Island;" 
but  at  the  same  time  he  thinks  it  "  probable  that 
men  will  never  quite  agree  which  of  the  Baha- 
mas it  was  upon  which  these  startled  and  exul- 
tjiut  Europeans  first  stepped. " — J.  Winsor,  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  ch.  9.— The  same,  Narratiee  and 
Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  v.  3,  ch.  1,  Twte  B.— 
Professor  Jolm  Fiske,  says:  "All  that  can  be 
positively  asserted  of  Guanahani  is  that  it  was 
one  of  the  Bahamas ;  there  has  been  endless  discus- 
sion as  to  which  one,  and  the  question  is  not  easy 
to  settle.  Perhaps  the  theory  of  Captain  Gustavus 
Fox,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  is  on  the  whole 
best  supported.  Captain  Fox  maintains  that 
the  true  Guanahani  was  the  little  Island  now 
known  as  Saniana  or  Attwood's  Cay." — J.  Fiske, 
The  I)i.ic/ift:ry  of  America,  ch.  5  (i\  1). 

Also  in  U.  S.  Co<uitand  Geodetic  Survey,  Jicpt., 
1880,  app.  18. 

A.  D.  1493.  —  Papal  grant  of  the  New- 
World  to  Spain. — "Spain  was  at  this  time 
Connected  with  the  Pope  about  a  most  momen- 
tous matter.  The  Genoese,  Cristoforo  Colombo, 
arrived  at  the  Spanish  court  in  March,  1493, 
with  the  astounding  news  of  the  discovery  of 
a  new  continent.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  and  Lsabella 
thought  it  wise  to  secure  a  title  to  all  thatmiglit 
ensue  from  their  new  discovery.  The  Pope,  as 
Vicar  of  Christ,  was  held  to  have  authority  to 
dispose  of  lands  inliabitcd  by  the  heathen;  and 
by  papal  Bulls  the  discoveries  of  Portugal 
along  the  African  coast  had  been  secured.  The 
Portuguese  showed  signs  of  urging  claims  to  the 
New  World,  as  being  already  conveyed  to  them 
by  the  papal  grants  previously  issued  in  their 
favour.  To  remove  all  cause  of  dispute,  the 
Spanish  monarchs  at  once  had  recourse  to  Alex- 
ander VI.,  who  issued  two  Bulls  on  May  4  and  5 
[14931  to  determine  therespective  rightsof  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  the  first,  the  Pope  granted  to 
the  Spanish  monarchs  and  their  heirs  all  lands 
discovered  or  hereafter  to  be  discovered  in  the 
western  ocean.  In  the  second,  he  defined  his 
grant  to  mean  all  lands  that  might  be  di.scovered 
west  and  south  of  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  from 
the  North  to  the  South  Pole,  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  leagues  westward  of  the  Azores  and 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  In  the  light  of  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  we  are  amazed  at  this  simple 
means  of  disposing  of  a  vastextentof  the  earth's 
surface."  Under  the  Pope's  stupendous  patent, 
Spain  wasable  to  claim  every  part  of  the  American 
Continent  except  the  Brazilian  coast. — M.  Creigli- 
ton,  Jlist.  of  tJie  Papacy  during  tlie  Reforma- 
tion, bk.   5,    eh.  6   (r>.    3). 

Also  in  E.  G.  Bourne,  Tlie  Demarcation  Line  of 
Pope  Alexander  VL  (Yale  Rev.,  May,  1892).— J. 
Fiske,  The  Discovery  of  America,  ch.  6  (f.  1). — J. 
Gordon,  The  Built  distributing  America  (Am.  Sue. 
of  Ch.  Hist.,  V.  4).— See,  also,  below:  A.  D.  1494. 

A.  D.  1493-1496. — The  Second  Voyage  of 
Columbus. — Discovery  of  Jamaica  and  the 
Caribbees.  —  Subjugation  of  Hispaniola.^ 
"The  departure  of  Columbus  on  his  second 
voyage  of  discovery  presented  a  brilliant  con- 
trast to  his  gloomy  embarkation  at  Palos.     On 


the  25th  of  September  [1493J,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
the  bay  of  Cadiz  was  whitened  by  his  fleet. 
There  were  three  large  ships  of  heavy  burden 
and  fourteen  caravels.  .  .  .  Before  sunrise  the 
whole  fleet  was  under  way."  Arrived  at  the 
Canaries  on  the  1st  of  October,  Columbus 
purchased  there  calves,  goats,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
fowls,  with  which  to  stock  the  island  of 
Hispaniola;  also  "seeds  of  oranges,  lemons, 
bergamots,  melons,  and  various  orchard  fruits, 
which  were  thus  first  introduced  into  the  islands 
of  the  west  from  the  Hesperides  or  Fortunate 
Islands  of  the  Old  World. "  It  was  not  until  the 
13th  of  October  that  the  fleet  left  the  Canaries, 
and  it  arrived  among  the  islands  since  called  the 
Lesser  Antilles  or  Caribbees,  on  the  evening  of 
Nov.  2  Sailing  through  this  archipelago,  dis- 
covering the  larger  island  of  Porto  Rico  on  the 
way,  Columbus  reached  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Hispaniola  or  Hayti  on  the  22d  of  November, 
and  arrived  on  the  27th  at  La  Navidad,  where 
he  had  left  a  garrison  ten  months  before.  He 
found  nothing  but  ruin,  silence  and  the  marks 
of  death,  and  learned,  after  much  inquiry,  that 
his  unfortunate  men,  losing  all  di.seipline  after 
his  departure,  had  provoked  the  natives  by  rapa- 
city and  licentiousness  until  the  latter  rose  against 
them  and  destroyed  them.  Abandoning  the 
scene  of  this  disaster,  Colum))us  found  an 
excellent  harbor  ten  leagues  east  of  Monte 
Christi  and  there  he  began  the  founding  of  a 
city  which  he  named  Isabella.  "  Lsabella  at  the 
present  day  is  quite  overgrown  with  forests,  in 
the  midst  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  partly 
standing,  the  pillars  of  the  church,  some  remains 
of  the  king's  storehouses,  and  part  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Columbus,  all  built  of  hewn  stone." 
While  the  foundations  of  the  new  city  were 
being  laid,  Columbus  sent  back  part  of  his  ships 
to  Spain,  and  undertook  an  exploration  of  the 
interior  of  the  island  —  the  mountains  of  Cibao 
—  where  abundance  of  gold  was  promised.  Some 
gold  washings  were  found  —  far  too  scanty  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  Spaniards ;  and,  as 
want  and  sickness  soon  made  their  appearance 
at  Isabella,  discontent  was  rife  and  mutiny  afoot 
before  the  year  had  ended.  In  April,  1494, 
Columbus  set  sail  with  three  caravels  to  revisit  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  for  a  more  extended  exploration 
than  he  had  attempted  on  the  first  discovery.  "He 
supposed  it  to  be  a  continent,  and  the  extreme  end 
of  Asia,  and  if  so,  by  following  its  shores  in  the 
proposed  direction  he  must  eventually  arrive 
at  Cathay  and  those  other  rich  and  commercial, 
though  semi-barbarous  countries,  described  by 
Mandeville  and  Jlarco  Polo."  Reports  of  gold 
led  him  southward  from  Cuba  until  he  discovered 
the  island  which  he  called  Santiago,  but  which 
has  kept  its  native  name,  Jamaica,  signifying  the 
Island  of  Springs.  Disappointed  in  tlie  search  for 
gold,  he  soon  returned  from  Jamaica  to  Culia 
and  sailed  along  its  southern  coast  to  very  near 
the  western  extremity,  confirming  himself  and 
his  followers  in*  the  belief  that  they  skirted  the 
shores  of  Asia  and  might  follow  them  to  the  Red 
Sea,  if  their  ships  and  stores  were  equal  to  so 
long  a  voyage.  "Two  or  three  day.s'  further 
sail  would  have  carried  Columbus  round  the 
extremity  of  Cuba;  would  have  dispelled  his 
illusion,  and  might  have  given  an  entirely  differ- 
ent course  to  his  subsequent  discoveries.  In  his 
present  conviction  he  lived  and  died;  believing 
to  his  last  hour  that  Cuba  was  the  extremity  of 
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the  Asiatic  continent."  Returning  eastward,  lie 
visited  Jamaica  again  and  purposed  some  further 
exploration  of  tlie  Carililiee  Islands,  when  his 
toils  and  anxieties  overcame  him.  "  He  fell  into 
a  deep  letliargy,  resembling  death  itself.  His 
crew,  alarmed  at  this  profound  torpor,  feared 
that  death  was  really  at  hand.  They  abandoned, 
therefore,  all  further  prosecution  of  the  voyage ; 
and  spreading  their  sails  to  the  east  wind  so 
prevalent  in  tliose  seas,  bore  Columbus  back,  in 
a  state  of  complete  insensibility,  to  the  harbor 
of  Isabella," — Sept.  4.  Recovering  conscious- 
ness, the  admiral  was  rejoiced  to  find  his 
brother  Bartholomew,  from  whom  he  had  been 
separated  for  years,  and  who  had  been  sent  out 
to  him  from  Spain,  in  command  of  three  ships. 
Olherwise  there  was  little  to  give  pleasure  to 
Columbus  when  he  returned  to  Isabella.  His 
followers  were  again  disorganized,  again  at  war 
with  the  natives,  whom  they  plundered  and 
licentiou.sly  abused,  and  a  mischief-making 
priest  liad  gone  back  to  Spain,  along  with 
certain  intriguing  officers,  to  make  complaints 
and  set  enmities  astir  at  the  court.  Involved  in 
war,  Columbus  prosecuted  it  relentlessly, 
reduced  the  island  to  submission  and  the 
natives  to  servitude  and  misery  by  heavy 
exactions.  In  March  1496  he  returned  "to  Spain, 
to  defend  liimself  against  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies,  transferring  the  government  of 
Hispaniola  to  his  brother  Bartholomew. — W. 
Irving,  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,  bk.  6-8 
(i).  1-2). 

Also  in  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Pacific 
Suites,  V.  1,  ch.  2. — J,  Winsor,  Chnstopher 
Coliimbi/s,  ch.  12-14. 

A.  D.  1494. —  The  Treaty  of  Tordesillas. — 
Amended  Partition  of  the  New  World  between 
Spain  and  Portugal. — "  When  speaking  or  writ- 
ing of  the  conquest  of  America,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  only  title  upon  which  were 
based  the  conquests  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was 
the  famous  Papal  Bull  of  partition  of  the  Ocean, 
of  1493.  Few  modern  authors  take  into  consid- 
eration that  this  Bull  was  amended,  upon  the  pe- 
tition of  tlie  King  of  Portugal,  by  the  [Treaty  of 
Tordesillas],  signed  by  both  powers  in  1494, 
augmenting  tlie  portion  assigned  to  the  Portu- 
guese iu  the  i)artition  made  between  tliem  of  the 
Continent  of  America.  The  arc  of  meridian  fixed 
by  this  treaty  as  a  dividing  line,  which  gave  rise, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  age,  to  so  many 
diplomatic  congresses  and  interminable  contro- 
versies, may  now  be  traced  by  any  student  of 
elementary  mathematics.  Tliis  line  .  .  .  runs 
along  the  meridian  of  47°  32'  56"  west  of  Green- 
wich. .  .  .  The  name  Brazil,  or  '  tierra  del  Bra- 
zil,' at  tliat  time  [the  middle  of  the  16th  century] 
referred  only  to  the  part  of  the  continent  pro- 
ducing the  dye  wood  so-called.  Nearly  two 
centuiies  later  the  Portuguese  advanced  toward 
the  South,  and  the  name  Brazil  then  covered  the 
new  ])ossessions  tliey  were  acquiring." — L.  L. 
Dominguez,  Introd.  to  "  The  Cunqnestof  tlie  River 
Plule"  (Hakiiiyt  Soc.  Pubs.  No.  81). 

A.  D.  1497. — Discovery  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  by  John  Cabot. —  "The  achieve- 
ment of  Columbus,  revealing  the  wonderful  truth 
of  which  the  germ  may  liave  existed  in  the 
imagination  of  every  tliouglitfid  mariner,  won 
[iu  England]  the  admiration  which  belonged  to 
genius  that  seemed  more  divine  tlian  human; 
and  '  tliere  was  great  talk  of  it  in  all  the  court  of 


Henry  VII.'  A  feeling  of  disappointment  re- 
mained, that  a  series  of  disasters  had  defeated 
the  wish  of  the  illu.strious  Genoese  to  make  his 
voyage  of  essay  imder  tlie  flag  of  England.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  difficult  for  John  Cabot,  a 
denizen  of  Venice,  residing  at  Bristol,  to  interest 
that  politic  king  in  plans  for  discover}-.  On  the 
5th  of  March,  1496,  he  obtained  under  the  great 
seal  a  commission  empowering  himself  and  his 
three  sons,  or  either  of  them,  their  heirs,  or  their 
deputies,  to  sail  into  the  eastern,  western,  or 
northern  sea  with  a  fleet  of  five  ships,  at  their 
own  expense,  in  search  of  islands,  provinces,  or 
regions  hitherto  unseen  by  Christian  people ;  to 
affix  the  banners  of  England  on  city,  island,  or 
continent ;  and,  as  vassals  of  the  English  crown, 
to  possess  and  occupy  the  territories  that  might 
be  found.  It  was  further  stipulated  in  this  '  most 
ancient  American  State  paper  of  England,'  that 
the  patentees  should  be  strictly  bound,  on  everv 
return,  to  land  at  the  port  of  Bristol,  and  to  pay 
to  the  king  one-fifth  part  of  their  gains ;  while 
the  exclusive  right  of  frequenting  all  the  coun- 
tries that  might  be  found  was  reserved  to  them 
and  to  their  assigns,  without  limit  of  time. 
Under  this  patent,  which,  at  the  first  direction  of 
English  enterprise  toward  America,  embodied  the 
worst  features  of  monopoly  and  commercial 
restriction,  John  Cabot,  taking  with  him  his  son 
Sebastian,  embarked  in  quest  of  new  islands  and 
a  passage  to  Asia  by  the  north-west.  After  sail- 
ing prosperously,  as  he  reported,  for  700  leagues, 
on  the  24th  day  of  June,  early  iu  the  morning, 
almost  fourteen  months  before  Columbus  on  his 
third  voyage  came  in  sight  of  the  main,  and 
more  than  two  years  before  Amerigo  Vespucci 
sailed  west  of  the  Canaries,  he  discovered  the 
western  continent,  probably  in  the  latitude  of 
about  56°  degrees,  among  the  dismal  cliffs  of 
Labrador.  He  ran  along  the  coast  for  many 
leagues,  it  is  said  even  for  300,  and  lauded  on 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  territory  of  the 
Grand  Cham.  But  he  encountered  no  human 
lieing,  although  there  were  marks  that  tlie  region 
was  inhabited.  He  planted  on  the  land  a  large 
cross  with  the  flag  of  England,  and,  from  affec- 
tion for  the  republic  of  Venice,  he  added  tlie  ban- 
ner of  St.  Mark,  which  had  never  been  borne  so 
far  before.  On  his  homeward  voyage  he  saw  on 
his  right  hand  two  islands,  which  for  want  of 
provisions  he  could  not  stop  to  explore.  After 
an  absence  of  three  months  the  great  discoverer 
re-entered  Bristol  harbor,  where  due  honors 
awaited  him.  The  king  gave  him  money,  and 
encouraged  him  to  continue  his  career.  The  peo- 
ple called  him  the  great  admiral ;  he  dressed  in 
silk;  and  the  English,  and  even  Venetians  who 
chanced  to  be  at  Bristol,  ran  after  him  with  such 
zeal  that  he  could  enlist  for  a  new  voyage  as 
many  as  he  pleased.  .  .  .  On  the  third  day  of 
the  month  of  February  next  after  his  return, 
'John  Kaboto,  Venecian,'  accordingly  obtained 
a  power  to  take  up  ships  for  another  voyage,  at 
the  rates  fixed  for  those  employed  iu  the  service 
of  the  king,  and  once  more  to  set  sail  with  as 
manj'  companions  as  would  go  with  him  of  their 
own  will.  With  this  license  every  trace  of  John 
Cabot  disappears.  He  may  have  died  before 
tlie  summer;  but  no  one  knows  certainly  the 
time  or  the  place  of  his  end,  and  it  has  not  even 
been  ascertained  in  what  country  this  finder  of  a 
continent  first  saw  the  light. " —  G.  Bancroft, 
FTi-H.  of  tlie  U.  S.  of  Am.  (Author's  last  Revision), 
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pt.  1,  (7/.  1. —  In  the  Critical  Essay  appentlcd  to 
a  chapter  on  the  voyages  of  the  Cabots,  in  the 
Xanalireand  Cnlicul  JJitd.  of  Am.,  there  is  pub- 
lished, for  the  first  time,  an  English  translation 
of  a  dispatch  from  Raimondo  de  Soncino,  envoy 
of  the  Duke  of  Milan  to  Henry  VII.,  written 
Aug.  24,  1497,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  voy- 
age from  which  'ila.stcr  John  Caboto,'  'a  Vene- 
tian fellow,'  had  just  returned.  This  paper  was 
brouglit  to  light  in  1865,  from  the  State  Archives 
of  Milan.  Referring  to  the  dispatch,  and  to  a 
letter,  also  quoted,  from  the  'Venetian  Calen- 
dars,' written  Aug.  23,  1497,  by  Lorenzo  Pas- 
qualigo,  a  merchant  in  London,  to  his  brothers  in 
Venice,  Mr.  Cliarles  Deane  says:  "  These  letters 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  North  America  was 
discovered  by  John  Cabot,  the  name  of  Sebastian 
being  nowhere  mentioned  in  them,  and  that  the 
discovery  was  made  in  1497.  The  place  which 
he  first  sighted  is  given  on  the  map  of  1.j44 
[a  map  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  discovered  in  Ger- 
many in  1843]  as  the  north  part  of  Cape  Breton 
Island,  on  which  is  inscribed  '  prima  tierra  vista,' 
which  was  reached,  according  to  the  Legend,  on 
the  24tli  of  June.  Pasqualigo,  the  only  one  who 
mentions  it,  says  he  coasted  300  leagues.  Mr. 
Brevoort,  wlio  accepts  the  statement,  thinks  he 
made  the  periplus  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
passing  out  at  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  thence 
home.  .  .  .  The  extensive  sailing  up  and  down 
the  coast  described  by  chroniclers  from  conversa- 
tions with  Sebastian  Cabot  many  years  after- 
wards, though  ajjparently  told  as  occurring  on 
the  voyage  of  discovery  —  as  only  one  voyage  is 
ever  mentioned  —  must  have  taken  place  on  a 
later  voyage." — C.  Deane,  Xarratlre  and  Cnti- 
cal  Hist,  of  Am.,  v.  3,  eh.  1,  Crit.  Essay. 

Ai.so  IN  R.  Riddle,  Memoir  of  Sehns'tian  Cahot, 
eh.  1-8. 

A.  D.  1497-1498.  — The  first  Voyage  of 
Araericus  Vespucius.  —  Misunderstandings 
and  disputes  concerning  it. — Vindication  of 
the  Florentine  navigator. — His  exploration 
of  4,000  miles  of  continental  coast. —  "Our 
information  concerning  Aniericus  Vespucius, 
from  the  early  part  of  tlie  year  1496  until  after 
his  return  from  the  Portuguese  to  the  Spanish 
service  in  the  latter  part  of  1504,  rests  primarily 
upon  his  two  famous  letters ;  the  one  addressed 
to  his  old  patron  Lorenzo  di  Pier  Francesco  de' 
Medici  (a  cousin  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent) and 
written  in  March  or  April,  1503,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  third  voyage;  the  other  addressed 
to  his  old  school-fellow  Piero  Soderini  [then 
Gonfaloniereof  Florence]  and  dated  from  Lisbon, 
September  4,  1504,  giving  a  brief  account  of 
four  voyages  which  he  had  made  under  various 
commanders  in  the  capacity  of  astronomer  or 
pilot.  These  lettei-s  .  .  .  became  speedily  popu- 
lar, and  many  editions  were  published,  more 
especiallj-  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  .  .  . 
The  letter  to  Soderini  gives  an  account  of  four 
voyages  in  which  the  writer  took  part,  the  first 
two  in  the  service  of  Spain,  the  other  two  in  the 
service  of  Portugal.  The  first  expedition  sailed 
from  Cadiz  May  10,  1497,  and  returned  October 
15,  1498,  after  having  explored  a  coast  so  long 
as  to  seem  unquestionably  that  of  a  continent. 
This  voyage,  as  we  shall  see,  was  concerned 
with  parts  of  America  not  visited  again  until 
1513  and  1517.  It  discovered  nothing  that  was 
calculated  to  invest  it  with  much  importance  in 
Spain,  though  it  by  no  means  passed  without 


notice  there,  as  has  often  been  wrongly  asserted. 
Outside  of  Spain  it  came  to  attract  more  atti-n- 
tion,  but  in  an  unfortunate  way,  for  a  slight  but 
very  serious  error  in  proof-reading  or  editing,  in 
the  most  important  of  the  Latin  versions,  caused 
it  after  a  while  to  be  practically  identified  with 
the  second  voyage,  made  two  years  later.  This 
confusion  eventually  led  to  most  outrageous 
imputations  upon  the  good  name  of  Americus. 
which  it  has  been  left  for  the  present  century  to 
remove.  The  second  voyage  of  Vespucius  was 
that  in  which  he  accompanied  Alonso  de  Ojeda 
and  Juan  de  la  Costa,  from  May  20,  1499,  to 
June,  1500.  They  explored  the  northern  coast 
of  Soutli  America  from  some  jjoint  on  what  we 
would  now  call  the  north  coast  of  Brazil,  as  far 
as  the  Pearl  Coast  visited  by  Columbus  in  the 
preceding  year;  and  they  went  beyond,  as  far  as 
the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo.  Here  the  squadron 
seems  to  have  become  divided,  Ojeda  going  over 
to  Hispaniola  in  September,  while  Vespucius 
remained  cruising  till  Febniary.  ...  It  is  cer- 
tainly much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  narrative 
of  his  first  expedition,  Vespucius  did  not  happen 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  chief  commander. 
.  .  .  However  ...  he  was  writing  not  for  us, 
but  for  his  friend,  and  he  told  Soderini  only  what 
he  thought  would  interest  him.  ...  Of  the 
letter  to  Soderini  the  version  which  has  played 
the  most  important  part  in  history  is  the  Latin 
one  first  published  at  the  press  of  the  little 
college  at  Saint-Die  in  Lorraine,  April  25  (vij 
Kl'  Maij),  1507.  ...  It  was  translated,  not  from 
an  original  text,  but  from  an  intermediate  French 
version,  which  is  lost.  Of  late  years,  however, 
we  have  detected,  in  an  excessively  rare  Italian 
text,  the  original  from  which  the  famous  Lor- 
raine version  was  ultimately  derived.  ...  If 
now  we  compare  this  primitive  text  with  the 
Latin  of  the  Lorraine  version  of  1507,  we  observe 
that,  in  the  latter,  one  proper  name  —  the  Indian 
name  of  a  place  visited  by  Americus  on  his  first 
voyage  —  has  been  altered.  In  the  original  it  is 
'Lariab;'  in  the  Latin  it  has  become  'Parias. ' 
This  looks  like  an  instance  of  injudicious  editing 
on  the  part  of  the  Latin  translator,  although,  of 
course,  it  may  b^a  case  of  careless  proof-reading. 
Lariab  is  a  queer-looking  word.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  scholar  in  his  study  among  the  mountains 
of  Lorraine  could  make  nothing  of  it.  If  he  had 
happened  to  be  acquainted  witli  the  language  of 
the  Huastecas,  who  dwelt  at  that  time  about  the 
river  Panuco  —  fierce  and  dreaded  enemies  of  their 
southern  neighbours  the  Aztecs — he  would 
have  known  that  names  of  places  in  that  region 
were  apt  to  end  in  ab.  .  .  .  But  as  such  facts 
were  quite  beyond  our  worthy  translator's  ken, 
we  cannot  much  blame  him  if  he  felt  that  such 
a  word  as  Lariab  needed  doctoring.  Parias 
(Paria)  was  known  to  be  the  native  name  of  a 
region  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
so  Lariab  became  Parias.  As  the  distance  from 
the  one  place  to  the  other  is  more  than  two  thou- 
sand miles,  this  little  emendation  shifted  the 
scene  of  the  first  voyage  beyond  all  recognition, 
and  cast  the  whole  subject  into  an  outer  dark- 
ness where  there  has  been  much  groaning  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.  Another  curious  circumstance 
came  in  to  confirm  this  error.  On  his  first  voy- 
age, shortly  before  arriving  at  Lariab,  Ves))!!- 
cius  saw  an  Indian  town  built  over  the  water, 
'like  Venice.'  He  counted  44  large  wooden 
houses,  '  like  barracks,'  supported  on  huge  tree- 
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trunks  and  communicating  with  each  other  by 
bridges  that  could  be  drawn  up  in  case  of  danger. 
This  may  well  have  been  a  village  of  communal 
houses  of  the  Chontals  on  the  coast  of  Tabasco ; 
but  such  villages  were  afterwards  seen  on  the 
Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  and  one  of  them  was  called 
Venezuela,  or  'Little  Venice,'  a  name  since 
spread  over  a  territory  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
France.  So  the  amphibious  town  described  by 
Vespucius  was  incontinently  moved  to  Maracaibo, 
as  if  there  could  be  only  one  such  place,  as  if 
that  style  of  defensive  building  had  not  been 
common  enough  in  many  ages  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  earth,  from  ancient  Switzerland  to  modem 
Siam.  .  .  .  Thus  in  spite  of  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  distinctly  stated  by  Vespucius  in  his 
letter,  did  Lariab  and  the  little  wooden  Venice 
get  shifted  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America.  Xow  there  is 
no  question  that  Vespucius  in  his  second  voj-age, 
with  Ojcda  for  captain,  did  sail  along  that  coast, 
visiting  the  gulfs  of  Paria  and  Maracaibo.  This 
was  in  the  summer  of  1499.  one  year  after  a 
part  of  the  same  coast  had  been  visited  by  Col- 
imibus.  Hence  in  a  later  period,  long  after  the 
actors  in  these  scenes  had  been  gathered  unto 
their  fathers,  and  when  people  had  begun  to 
wonder  how  the  New  World  could  ever  have 
come  to  be  called  America  instead  of  Columbia, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  lirst  voyage  described 
by  Vespucius  must  be  merely  a  clumsy  and  fic- 
titious duplicate  of  the  second,  and  that  he 
invented  it  and  thrust  it  back  from  1499  to  1497, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  accredited  with  '  the 
discovery  of  the  continent '  one  year  in  advance 
of  his  friend  Columbus.  It  was  assumed  that  he 
must  have  written  his  letter  to  Soderini  with  the 
base  intention  of  supplanting  his  friend,  and  that 
the  shabby  device  was  successful.  This  expla- 
nation seemed  so  simple  and  intelligible  that  it 
became  quite  generally  adopted,  and  it  held  its 
ground  until  the  subject  began  to  be  critically 
studied,  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt  showed, 
about  sixty  years  ago,  that  the  first  naming  of 
America  occurred  in  no  such  way  as  had  been 
supposed.  As' soon  as  we  refrain  from  project- 
ing our  modern  knowledge  of  geography  into  the 
past,  as  soon  as  we  pause  to  consider  how  these 
great  events  appeared  to  the  actors  themselves, 
the  absurdity  of  this  accusation  against  Ameri- 
cus becomes  evident.  We  are  told  that  be  falsely 
pretended  to  have  visited  Paria  and  ilaracaibo 
in  1497,  in  order  to  claim  priority  over  Colum- 
bus in  the  discovery  of  'the  continent.'  What 
continent '?  When  Vespucius  wrote  that  letter  to 
Soderini,  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  suspected 
that  what  we  now  call  America  had  been  dis- 
covered. The  only  continent  of  which  there 
could  be  any  question,  so  far  as  supplanting 
Columbus  was  concerned,  was  Asia.  But  in 
1304  Columbus  was  generally  su]5posed  to  have 
discovered  the  continent  of  Asia,  by  his  new 
route,  in  149"2.  ...  It  was  JI.  Varnhagen  who 
lirst  turned  inquiry  on  this  subject  in  the  right 
direction.  .  .  .  Having  taken  a  correct  start  by 
simply  following  the  words  of  Vespucius  him- 
self, from  a  primitive  text,  without  reference  to 
any  preconceived  theories  or  traditions,  51.  Varn- 
hagen tinds  "  that  Americus  in  his  first  voyage 
made  land  on  the  northern  coast  of  Honduras ; 
"  that  he  sailed  around  Yucatan,  and  found  his 
aquatic  village  of  communal  houses,  his  little 
wooden  Venice,  on  the  shore  of  Tabasco.    Thence, 


after  a  fight  with  the  natives  in  which  a  few 
tawny  prisoners  were  captured  and  carried  on 
board  the  caravels,  Vespucius  seems  to  have 
taken  a  straight  course  to  the  Huasteca  country 
by  Tampico,  without  touching  at  points  in  the 
region  subject  or  tributary  to  the  Aztec  confed- 
eracy. This  Tampico  country  was  what  Vespu- 
cius understood  to  be  called  Lariab.  He  again 
gives  the  latitude  definitely  and  correctly  as  23° 
X. ,  and  he  mentions  a  few  interesting  circum- 
stances. He  saw  the  natives  roasting  a  dread- 
fully ugly  animal,"  of  which  he  gives  what 
seems  to  be  "an  excellent  description  of  the 
iguana,  the  flesh  of  which  is  to  this  day  an  im- 
portant article  of  food  in  tropical  America.  .  .  . 
After  leaving  this  country  of  Lariab  the  ships 
kept  still  to  the  northwest  for  a  short  distance, 
and  then  followed  the  windings  of  the  coast 
for  870  leagues.  .  .  .  After  traversing  the  870 
leagues  of  crooked  coast,  the  ships  found  them- 
selves '  in  the  finest  harbour  in  the  world '  [which 
M.  Varnhagen  supposed,  at  first,  to  have  been 
in  Chesapeake  Bay,  but  afterwards  reached  con- 
clusions pointing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Canaveral,  on  the  Florida  coast].  It  was  in  June, 
1498,  thirteen  months  since  they  had  started  from 
Spain.  .  .  .  They  spent  seven-and-thirty  days  in 
this  unrivalled  harbour,  preparing  for  the  home 
voj-age,  and  found  the  natives  very  hospitable. 
Tliese  red  men  courted  the  aid  of  the  white 
strangers,"  in  an  attack  which  the)'  wished  to 
make  upon  a  fierce  race  of  cannibals,  who  inhab- 
ited certain  islands  some  distance  out  to  sea. 
The  Spaniards  agreed  to  the  expedition,  and 
sailed  late  in  August,  taking  seven  of  the  friendly 
Indians  for  guides.  "After  a  week's  voyage 
they  fell  in  with  the  islands,  some  peopled,  others 
uninhabited,  evidently  the  Bermudas.  (iOO  miles 
from  Cape  Hatteras  as  the  crow  flies.  The 
Spaniards  landed  on  an  island  called  Iti,  and  had 
a  brisk  fight,"  resulting  in  the  capture  of  more 
than  200  prisoners.  Seven  of  these  were  given 
to  the  Indian  guides,  who  paddled  home  with 
them.  "'We  also  [wrote  Vespucius]  set  sail 
for  Spain,  with  222  prisoners,  slaves ;  and  arrived 
in  the  port  of  Cadiz  on  the  1.5th  day  of  October, 
1498,  where  we  were  well  received  and  sold  our 
slaves.'.  .  .  The  obscurity  in  which  this  voy- 
age has  so  long  been  enveloped  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  followed  up  till  many 
years  had  elapsed,  and  the  reason  for  this  neglect 
impresses  upon  us  forcibly  the  impossibility  of 
understanding  the  history  of  the  Discovery  of 
America  unless  we  bear  in  mind  all  the  attend- 
ant circumstances.  One  might  at  first  suppose 
that  a  voyage  which  revealed  some  4,000  miles  of 
the  coast  of  North  America  would  have  attracted 
much  attention  in  Spain  and  have  become  alto- 
gether too  famous  to  be  soon  forgotten.  Such 
an  'argument,  however,  loses  sight  of  the  fact 
that  these  early  voyagers  were  not  trying  to  '  dis- 
cover America.'  There  was  nothing  to  astonish 
them  in  the  existence  of  4.000  miles  of  coast 
line  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  To  their  minds 
it  was  simply  the  coast  of  Asia,  about  which 
they  knew  nothing  except  from  Marco  Polo,  and 
the"  natural  effect  of  such  a  voyage  as  this 
would  be  simply  to  throw  discredit  upon  that 
traveller." — J.  Fiske,  T/ie  Discovery  of  America, 
ch.  7  (f.  2). 

Also  ik  :  C.  E.  Lester  and  A.  Foster,  Life  and 
Voyages  of  Americus  Vespucius,  pt.  1,  ch.  7. — J. 
^Vinsor,  Christopher  Columbus,  ch.  15. 
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A.  D.  1498.— Voyage  and  Discoveries  of 
Sebastian  Cabot.— The  ground  of  English 
claims  in  the  New  World. — "Tlio  .son  of  John 
Cabot,  Sebiistiuu,  is  not  inL-ntionid  in  this  patent 
[issued  bv  Henry  VII.,  Feb.  3,  1498],  as  he  had 
been  in  that  of  1496.  Yet  he  alone  profited  by 
it.  For  the  fatlier  is  not  again  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  voyage.  .  .  .  Sebastian  was 
now,  if  lluniboldt's  "supposition  is  true  that  he 
was  born  in  1477,  a  young  man  of  about  20  or  21 
years  of  age.  And  as  lie  had  become  proficient 
in  astronomy  and  mathematics,  and  had  gained 
naval  e.xpenence  in  tlie  voyage  he  had  made  in 
company  with  his  father;  and  as  he  knew  better 
than  any  one  else  his  father's  views,  and  also  the 
position  of  the  newly  discovered  regions,  he  may 
now  have  well  appeared  to  Henry  as  a  fit  person 
for  the  command  of  another  expedition  to  the 
northwest.  Two  ships,  manned  with  300  marin- 
ers and  volunteers,  were  ready  for  him  early  in 
the  spring  of  1498;  and  he  sailed  with  them  from 
Bristol,  probably  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  month 
of  May.  We  have  no  certain  information  regard- 
ing his  route.  But  he  appears  to  have  directed 
Ills  course  again  to  the  country  winch  he  had 
seen  the  year  before  on  the  voyage  with  his 
father,  our  present  Labrador.  He  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  this  country  so  far  north  that,  even 
in  the  month  of  July,  he  encountered  much  ice. 
Observing  at  the  same  time,  to  his  great  dis- 
pleasure, tliat  the  coast  was  trending  to  the  east, 
he  resolved  to  give  up  a  further  advance  to  the 
north,  and  returned  in  a  southern  direction.  At 
Newfoundland,  he  probably  came  to  anchor  in 
some  port,  and  refreshed  his  men,  and  refitted  liis 
vesselsafter  their  Arctic  hardships.  .  .  .  He  prob- 
ably was  the  first  fisherman  on  the  banks  orshores 
of  Newfoundland,  which  through  him  became 
famous  in  Europe.  Sailing  from  Newfoundland 
southwest,  he  kept  the  coast  in  view  as  much  as 
possible,  on  his  right  side,  '  always  with  the  intent 
to  find  a  passage  and  open  water  to  India.'  .  .  . 
After  having  rounded  Cape  Cod,  he  must  have 
felt  fresh  hope.  He  saw  a  coast  running  to  the 
west,  and  open  water  before  him  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  is  therefore  nearly  certain  that  he  en- 
tered somewhat  that  broad  gulf,  in  the  interior 
comer  of  which  lies  the  harbor  of  New  York. 
.  .  .  From  a  statement  contained  in  the  work  of 
Peter  Martyr  it  appears  .  .  .  certain  that  Cabot 
landed  on  some  places  of  the  coiist  along  which 
he  sailed.  This  author,  relating  a  conversation 
which  he  had  with  his  friend  Cabot,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  voyage  of  1498,  says  that  Cabot  told 
him  '  he  had  found  on  most  of  the  places  copper  or 
brass  among  the  aborigines. '  .  .  .  From  another 
authority  we  learn  that  he  captured  some  of  these 
aborigines  and  brought  them  to  England,  where 
they  lived  and  were  seen  a  few  years  after  his 
return  by  the  English  chronicler,  Robert  Fabyan. 
It  is  not  stated  at  what  place  lie  captured  those 
Indians;  but  it  was  not  customary  with  the  navi- 
gators of  that  time  to  take  on  board  the  Indians 
until  near  the  time  of  their  leaving  the  country. 
Cabot's  Indians,  therefore,  were  probably  cap- 
tured on  some  shore  south  of  New  York  harbor. 
.  .  .  The  southern  terminus  of  his  voyage  is 
pretty  well  ascertained.  He  himself  informed 
his  friend  Peter  MartjT,  that  he  went  as  far 
south  as  about  the  latitude  of  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar, that  is  to  say,  about  36°  north  latitude, 
which  is  near  that  "of  Cape  Hatteras.  ...  On 
their  return  from   their  first  voyage  of   1497, 


the  Cabots  believed  that  they  had  discovered 
liortions  of  Asia  and  so  proclaimed  it.  But  the 
more  extensive  discoveries  of  the  second  voyage 
corrected  the  views  of  Sel)astian,  and  revealed  to 
him  nothing  but  a  wild  and  barljarous  coast, 
stretching  through  30  degrees  of  latitude,  from 
67^°  to  36°.  The  discovery  of  this  impassable 
barrier  across  his  passage  to  Cathay,  as  he  often 
complained,  was  a  sore  displeasure  to  him.  In- 
stead of  the  rich  po.ssessions  of  China,  which  he 
hoped  to  reach,  he  was  arrested  by  a  New  found 
land,  savage  and  uncultivated.  A  spirited  Ger- 
man author.  Dr.  G.  M.  Asher,  in  his  life  of  Henry 
Hudson,  published  in  London  in  1860,  observes: 
'  The  displeasure  of  Cabot  Involves  the  scientific 
discovery  of  a  new  world.  He  was  the  first  to 
recognize  that  a  new  and  unknown  continent 
was  lying,  as  one  vast  barrier,  between  Western 
Europe  and  Eastern  Asia. "...  AYhen  Cabot  made 
proposals  in  the  following  year,  1499,  for  another 
expedition  to  the  same  regions,  he  was  supported 
neither  by  the  king  nor  the  merchants.  For  sev- 
eral j'ears  the  scheme  for  the  discovery  of  a 
north-western  route  to  Cathay  was  not  much 
favored  in  England.  Nevertheless,  the  voyage 
of  this  gifted  and  enterprising  youth  along  the 
entire  coast  of  the  present  United  States,  nay 
along  the  whole  extent  of  that  great  continent, 
in  which  now  the  English  race  and  language  pre- 
vail and  flourish,  has  alwaj's  been  considered  as 
the  true  beginning,  the  foundation  and  corner- 
stone, of  all  the  English  claims  and  possessions 
in  the  northern  half  of  America." — J.  G.  Kohl, 
Hist,  of  the  Discorxry  of  Maine,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  R.  Biddle,  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot, 
ch.  1-10. — J.  F.  Nicholls,  Life  of  Sebastian  Cabot, 
eh.  5. 

A.  D.  1498-1505. — The  Third  and  Fourth 
Voyages  of  Columbus. — Discovery  of  Trini- 
dad, the  northern  coast  of  S.  America,  the 
shores  of  Central  America  and  Panama. — 
When  Columbus  reached  Spain  in  June,  1496, 
"Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  him  kindly, 
gave  him  new  honors  and  promised  him  other 
outfits.  Enthusiasm,  however,  had  died  out  and 
delays  took  place.  The  reports  of  the  returning 
ships  did  not  correspond  with  the  pictures  of 
Marco  Polo,  and  the  new-found  world  was 
thought  to  be  a  very  poor  India  after  all.  Most 
people  were  of  this  mind;  though  Columbus  was 
not  disheartened,  and  the  public  treasury  was 
readily  opened  for  a  third  voyage.  Coronel 
sailed  early  in  1498  with  two  ships,  and  Colum- 
bus followed  with  six,  embarking  at  San  Lucas 
on  the  30th  of  JIay.  He  now  discovered  Trini- 
dad (July  31),  which  he  named  either  from  its 
three  peaks,  or  from  the  Holy  Trinity ;  struck 
the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  and  skirted 
what  was  later  known  as  the  Pearl  coast,  going 
as  far  as  the  Island  of  Jlargarita.  He  wondered 
at  the  roaring  fresh  waters  which  the  Oronoco 
pours  into  the  Gulf  of  Pearls,  as  he  called  it,  and 
he  half  believed  that  its  exuberant  tide  came 
from  the  terrestrial  paradise.  He  touched  the 
southern  coast  of  Hayti  on  the  30th  of  August. 
Here  already  his  colonists  had  established  a  for- 
tified post,  and  founded  the  town  of  Santo 
Domingo.  His  brother  Bartholomew  had  ruled 
energetically  during  the  Admiral's  absence,  but 
he  had  not  prevented  a  revolt,  which  was  headed 
by  Roldan.  Columbus  on  his  arrival  found  the 
insurgents  still  defiant,  but  he  was  able  after  a 
while  to  reconcile  them,  and  he  even  succeeded 
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in  attaching  Roldan  warmly  to  liis  interests. 
Columbus'  absence  from  Spain,  however,  left  liis 
good  name  witliout  sponsors;  and  to  satisfy 
detractors,  a  new  commissioner  was  sent  over 
with  enlarged  powers,  even  with  authority  to 
supersede  Columbus  in  general  command,  if 
necessary.  This  emissary  was  Francisco  de  Bo- 
badilla,  wlio  arrived  at  Santo  Domingo  with  two 
caravels  on  the  23d  of  August,  1500,  finding 
Diego  in  command,  liis  brother,  the  Admiral, 
being  absent.  An  issue  was  at  once  made. 
Diego  refused  to  accede  to  the  commissioner's 
orders  till  Columbus  returned  to  judge  the  case 
himself;  .so  Bobadilla  assumed  charge  of  the 
crown  pn)perty  violently,  took  possession  of  the 
Admiral's  house,  and  when  Columbus  returned, 
he  with  his  brother  was  arrested  and  put  in  irons. 
In  this  condition  the  prisoners  were  placed  on 
shipboard,  and  sailed  for  Spain.  The  captain  of 
the  ship  offered  to  remove  the  manacles:  but 
Columbus  would  not  permit  it,  being  determined 
to  land  in  Spain  bound  as  he  was;  and  so  he  did. 
The  effect  of  his  degradation  was  to  his  advant- 
age ;  sovereigns  and  people  were  shocked  at  the 
sight;  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  hastened  to 
make  amends  by  receiving  him  with  renewed 
favor.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  everything 
reasonable  would  be  granted  him  by  the  mon- 
arclis,  and  that  he  could  have  all  he  might  wish 
short  of  receiving  a  new  lease  of  power  in  the 
islands,  wliich  the  sovereigns  were  determined 
to  see  pacified  at  least  before  Columbus  should 
again  assume  government  of  them.  The  Admiral 
had  not  forgotten  his  vow  to  wrest  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  Infidel;  but  the  monarchs 
did  not  accede  to  his  wish  to  undertake  it.  Dis- 
appointed in  this,  he  proposed  a  new  voyage ; 
and  getting  the  royal  countenance  for  this 
scheme,  he  was  supplied  with  four  vessels  of 
from  fifty  to  seventj'  tons  each.  ...  He  sailed 
from  Cadiz,  May  9,  1503,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Bartholomew  and  his  son  Fernando. 
The  vessels  reached  San  Domingo  June  29. 
Bobadilla,  whose  rule  of  a  year  an<l  a  half  had 
been  an  unhappy  one,  had  given  place  to  Nicho- 
las de  Ovando;  and  the  fleet  which  brought  the 
new  governor  —  with  Maldonado,  Las  Casas  and 
others  —  now  lay  in  the  harbor  waiting  to  receive 
Bobadilla  for  the  return  voyage.  Columbus  had 
been  instructed  to  avoid  Hispaniola;  but  now 
that  one  of  his  vessels  leaked,  and  he  needed  to 
make  repairs,  he  sent  a  boat  ashore,  asking  per- 
mission to  enter  the  harbor.  He  was  refused, 
though  a  storm  was  impending.  He  sheltered 
his  vessels  as  best  he  could,  and  rode  out  the 
gale.  The  fleet  which  had  on  board  Bobadilla 
and  Roldan,  with  their  ill-gotten  gains,  was 
wrecked,  and  these  enemies  of  Columbus  were 
drowned.  The  Admiral  found  a  small  harbor 
where  he  could  make  his  repairs;  and  then,  July 
14,  sailed  westward  to  find,  as  he  sujjposed, 
the  richer  portions  of  India.  ...  A  landing  was 
made  on  the  coast  of  Honduras,  August  14. 
Three  days  later  the  explorers  landed  again 
fifteen  leagues  farther  east,  and  took  possession 
of  the  country  for  Spain.  Still  east  they  went; 
and,  in  gratitude  for  safety  after  a  long  storm, 
they  named  a  cape  which  they  rounded,  Gracias 
a  Dios — a  name  still  preserved  at  the  point 
where  the  coast  of  Honduras  begins  to  trend 
southward.  Columbus  was  now  lying  ill  on 
his  bed,  placed  on  deck,  and  was  half  the  time 
in    revery.     Still    the   vessels    coasted    south," 


along  and  beyond  the  shores  of  Costa  Rica ;  then 
turned  with  the  bend  of  the  coast  to  the  north- 
east, until  they  reached  Porto  Bello,  as  w'e  call 
it,  where  they  found  houses  and  orchards,  and 
passed  on  "to  the  farthest  spot  of  Bastidas' 
exploring,  who  had,  in  1501,  sailed  westward 
along  the  northern  coast  of  South  America." 
There  turning  back,  Columbus  attempted  to 
found  a  colony  at  Veragua,  on  the  Costa  Rica 
coast,  where  signs  of  gold  were  tempting.  But 
the  gold  proved  scanty,  the  natives  hostile,  and, 
the  Admiral,  withdrawing  his  colony,  sailed 
away.  "He  abandoned  one  worm-eaten  caravel 
at  Porto  Bello,  and,  reaching  Jamaica,  beached 
two  others.  A  year  of  disappointment,  grief, 
and  want  followed.  Columbus  clung  to  his 
wrecked  vessels.  His  crew  alternately  mutinied 
at  his  side,  and  roved  about  the  island. 
Ovando,  at  Hispaniola,  heard  of  his  straits,  but 
only  tardily  and  scantily  relieved  him.  The  dis- 
contented were  finally  humbled;  and  some  ships, 
despatched  by  the  Admiral's  agent  in  Santo 
Domingo,  at  last  reached  him  and  brought  him 
and  his  companions  to  that  place,  where  Ovando 
received  him  with  ostentatious  kindness,  lodging 
him  in  his  house  till  Columbus  departed  for 
Spain,  Sept.  12,  1504."  Arriving  in  Spain  in 
November,  disheartened,  broken  with  disease, 
neglected,  it  was  not  until  the  following  May 
that  he  had  strength  enough  to  go  to  the  court  at 
Segovia,  and  then  only  to  be  coldly  received  by 
King  Ferdinand  —  Isabella  being  dead.  "While 
still  hope  was  deferred,  the  infirmities  of  age  and 
a  life  of  hardships  brought  Columbus  to  his  end ; 
and  on  Ascension  Day,  the  20th  of  Jlay,  1506,  he 
died,  with  his  son  Diego  and  a  few  devoted 
friends  by  his  bedside." — J.  Winsor,  Narrative 
and  Vritical  Hint,  of  Am.,  v.  2,  eh.  1. 

Also  in:  II.  II.  Bancroft,  Jli.'it.  of  the  Pacijie 
States,  V.  1,  ch.  2  and  4. — W.  Irving,  Life  and 
Voya;ir.iff  <'nlHmh>i.<i,  bk.  10-18  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1499-1500. — The  'Voyages  and  Dis- 
coveries of  Ojeda  and  Pinzon. — The  Second 
Voyage  of  Amerigo  'Vespucci. — One  of  the 
most  daring  and  resolute  of  the  adventurers  who 
accompanieil  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage 
(in  1493)  was  Alonzo  de  Ojeda.  Ojeda  quarrelled 
with  the  Admiral  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1498. 
Soon  afterwards,  "he  was  provided  bj'  the 
Bishop  Fouseca,  Columbus'  enemy,  with  a 
fragment  of  the  map  which  the  Admiral  had 
sent  to  Fenlinand  and  Isabella,  showing  the  dis- 
coveries which  he  had  made  in  his  last  voyage. 
With  this  assistance  Ojeda  set  sail  for  South 
America,  accompanied  by  the  pilot,  Juan  de  la 
Cosa,  who  had  accompanied  Columbus  in  his 
first  great  voyage  in  1492,  and  of  whom  Colum- 
bus complained  that,  'being  a  clever  man,  he 
went  about  saying  that  he  knew  more  than  he 
did,'  and  also  by  Amerigo  Vespucci.  They  set 
sail  on  the  20th  of  Jlay,  1499,  with  four  vessels, 
and  after  a  passage  of  27  days  came  in  sight  of 
the  continent,  200  leagues  east  of  the  Oronoco. 
At  the  end  of  June,  they  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Surinam,  in  six  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
proceeding  west  saw  the  mouths  of  the  Essequibo 
and  Oronoco.  Passing  the  Boca  del  Drago  of 
Trinidad,  they  coasted  westward  till  they  reached 
the  Capo  de  la  Vela  in  Granada.  It  was  in  this 
voyage  that  was  discovered  the  Gulf  to  which 
Ojeda  gave  the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  Little 
Venice,  on  account  of  the  cabins  built  on  piles 
over  the  water,  a  mode  of  life  which  brought  to 
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his  mind  tlie  water-city  of  tlu'  Adriatic.  From 
the  Aiiicriran  coast  U'jcda  went  to  tlic  C'ariblK'C 
Islands,  anil  on  tlic  Sth  of  September  reaclieil 
Yairuinio,  in  llispaniola.  where  lie  raised  a 
revolt  against  the  authority  of  Columbus.  His 
plans,  however,  were  frustrated  by  Roldan  and 
Escobar,  the  delegates  of  Columbus,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  willalraw  from  the  island.  On  the 
nth  of  February,  1500,  he  returned,  carrying 
with  him  to  Cadiz  an  e.Mranrdinary  nun\l)er  of 
slaves,  from  which  he  realized  an  enormous  sum 
of  money.  At  the  beginning  of  December,  14!)!), 
the  same  year  in  which  Ojeda  set  sail  on  his  last 
voyage,  another  companion  of  Columbus,  in  his 
first  voyage,  Vicente  Yanez  Piuzon,  sailed  from 
Palos,  "was  the  tirst  to  cross  the  line  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  iJOth 
of  January,  loOO,  discovered  Cape  St.  Augustine, 
to  which  iie  gave  the  name  of  Cabo  .Santa  Maria 
de  la  Consolacion,  whence  returning  northward 
he  followed  the  westerly  trending  coast,  and  so 
discovered  the  moutli  of  the  Amazon,  which  he 
named  Paricura.  Within  a  month  after  his  de- 
parture from  Palos,  he  was  followed  from  the 
same  port  and  on  the  same-  route  by  Piego  de 
Lepe,  who  was  the  tirst  to  discover,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oronoco,  by  means  of  a  closeil  ve.ssel, 
which  only  opened  when  it  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  tlial,  at  a  depth  of  eight  fathoms 
and  a  half,  the  two  lowest  fathoms  were  salt 
water,  but  all  above  was  fresh.  Lepe  also  made 
the  observation  that  beyond  Cape  St.  Augustine, 
which  he  doubled,  as  well  as  Pinzon,  the  coast 
of  Brazil  trended  south-west.  "—R.  H.  Major, 
Life  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  ch.  19. 

Also  in:  W.  Irving,  Life  and  Voyages  of 
Oihinihiis.  r.  3,  c/i.  1-3. 

A.  D.  1500. — Voyages  of  the  Cortereals 
to  the  far  North,  and  of  Bastidas  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien. — "The  Portuguese  did  not 
oviriook  the  nurtli  while  making  their  important 
discoveries  to  the  south.  Two  vessels,  probably 
in  the  spring  of  1500,  were  sent  out  under 
Gaspar  Cortereal.  No  journal  or  chart  of  the 
voyage  is  now  in  existence,  hence  Utile  is  known 
of  its  object  or  results.  Still  more  dim  is  a 
previous  voyage  ascribed  by  Cordeiro  to  .JoiXo 
Vaz  Cortereal,  father  of  Gaspar.  .  .  .  Touching 
at  the  Azores,  Gaspar  Cortereal,  possibly  follow- 
ing Cabot's  charts,  struck  the  coast  of  Xewfound- 
land  north  of  Cape  Race,  and  sailing  north 
discovered  a  laud  which  he  called  Terra  Verde, 
perhaps  Greenland,  but  was  stopped  by  ice  at  a 
river  which  he  named  Rio  Nevatlo,  whose  loca- 
tion is  unknown.  Cortereal  returned  to  Lisbon 
before  the  end  of  1500.  ...  In  Octol)er  of  this 
same  year  Rodrigo  do  Bastidas  sailed  from  Cadiz 
with  two  vessels.  Touching  the  shores  of  South 
America  near  Isla  Verde,  which  lies  between 
Guadalupe  and  the  main  land,  he  followed  the 
coast  westward  to  El  Retrete,  or  perhaps  Nombre 
de  Dios,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  about  9° 
30'  north  latitu<le.  Returning  he  was  wrecked 
on  Espahola  toward  the  end  of  1501,  and  reached 
Cadiz  in  September,  1.502.  This  being  the  first 
authentic  voyage  by  Europeans  to  the  territory 
herein  detiued  as  the  Pacilic  States,  such  inci- 
dents as  are  known  will  be  given  hereafter." — 
II.  II.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Piieific  Slates,  v.  1,  p. 
113. — "We  have  Las  Casas's  authority  for  say- 
ing that  Bastidas  was  a  humane  man  toward  the 
Indians.  Indeed,  he  afterwards  lost  his  life  by 
this  humanity;   for,    when   governor  of    Santa 


Martha,  not  consenting  to  harass  the  Indians,  he 
so  alienated  his  men  that  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him,  and  he  was  nuudered  in  his 
bed.  The  renowned  Vasco  Nunez  [de  Balboa] 
was  in  this  e.\i)editiou,  and  the  knowledge  he 
gained  there  had  the  greatest  inlluence  on  the 
fortunes  of  his  varied  and  eventful  life." — Sir 
A.  Helps,  Sjianixh  ('miijiiist  in  Am.,  Iik.  5,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  .1.  G.  Kohl,  Ui.it.  of  the  Di-scocer;/  of 
Maine,  ch.  5. — R.  Biddle,  ^femoir  of  ,'<dmstiiiH 
Cabot,  hk.  2,  ch.  3-5. — See,  also,  New'FOUND- 
i..\.nd:  a.  D.  1501-1578. 

A.  D.  1500-1514. — Voyage  of  Cabral. — The 
Third  Voyage  of  Americas  Vespucius. — Ex- 
ploration of  the  Brazilian  coast  for  the  King 
of  Portugal. — Curious  evolution  of  the  conti- 
nental name  "America." — "  AlTairs  now  be- 
came curiously  comi)licated.  King  Emanuel  of 
Portugal  intrusted  to  Pedro  Alvarez  di^  Cabral 
the  command  of  a  licet  for  Hindustan,  to  follow 
up  the  work  of  Gama  and  establish  a  i'orlu- 
gucse  centre  of  trade  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
This  fleet  of  13  vessels,  carrying  about  1,200 
men,  sailed  from  Lisbon  JIarch  9,  1500.  After 
passing  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  JIarch  22,  for 
some  reason  not  clearly  known,  whether  driven 
by  stormy  weather  or  seeking  to  avoid  the  calms 
that  were  apt  to  be  troublesome  on  the  Guinea 
coast,  Cabral  took  a  somewhat  more  westerly 
course  than  he  realized,  and  on  April  22,  after  a 
weary  progress  averging  less  than  60  miles  per 
day,  he  found  himself  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  not 
far  beyond  the  limit  reached  by  Lepe.  .  .  . 
Aiiproaching  it  in  such  a  way  Cabral  felt  sure 
that  this  coast  niiist  fall  to  the  east  of  the  papal 
meridian.  Accordingly  on  May  day,  at  Porto 
Seguro  in  latit\ide  l(i°  30'  S.,  he  took  formal 
possession  of  the  country  for  Portugal,  and  sent 
Gaspar  de  Lemos  in  one  of  his  ships  back  to 
Lisbon  with  the  news.  On  May  22  Cabral 
weighed  anchor  and  stood  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  .  .  .  Cabral  called  the  land  he  had  fo\ind 
Vera  Cruz,  a  name  which  presently  became  Santa 
Cruz;  but  when  Lemos  arrived  in  Lislxin  with 
the  news  he  had  with  him  some  gorgeous  paro- 
(juets,  and  among  the  earliest  names  on  old  maps 
of  the  Brazilian  coast  we  find  '  Land  of  Paro- 
quets' and  'Land  of  the  Holy  Cross.'  The  land 
lay  obviously  so  far  to  the  east  that  Spain  could 
not  deny  that  at  last  there  was  something  for 
Portugal  out  in  the  'ocean  sea.'  JIuch  interest 
was  felt  at  Lisbon.  King  Emanuel  began  to 
prepare  an  expedition  for  exploring  this  new 
coast,  and  wished  to  secure  the  services  of  some 
eminent  pilot  and  cosmographer  familiar  with 
the  western  waters.  Overtures  were  made  to 
Americus,  a  fact  which  proves  that  he  had 
already  won  a  high  reputation.  The  overtures 
were  accepted,  for  what  reason  we  do  not  know, 
and  soon  after  his  return  from  the  voyage  with 
Ojeda,  ijrobably  in  the  autumn  of  1500,  Ameri- 
cus passed  from  the  service  of  Spain  into  that  of 
Portugal.  ...  On  May  14,  1501,  Vespuciu.s, 
who  was  evidently  principal  pilot  and  guiding 
spirit  iu  this  voyage  imder  unknown  skies,  set  sail 
from  Lisbon  with  three  caravels.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  who  was  chief  captain,  but  M.  Varnhagen  has 
found  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  a  certain 
Don  Nuno  JIanuel.  The  tirst  halt  was  made  on 
the  African  coast  at  Cape  Verde,  the  first  week 
in.June.  .  .  .  After  67  days  of 'the  vilest  weather 
ever  seen  by  man '  they  reached  the  coast  of 
Brazil  in  latitude  about  5°  S.,  on  the  evening 
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of  the  16th  of  August,  the  festival-day  of  San 
Roque,  wliose  name  was  accordingly  given  to 
the  cape  before  which  they  dropped  anchor. 
From  this  point  they  slowly  followed  the  coast  to 
the  southward,  stopping  now  and  then  to  exam- 
ine the  country.  .  .  .  It  was  not  until  All  Saints 
day,  the  tirst  of  November,  that  they  reached 
the  bay  in  latitude  13°  S.,  which  is  still  known 
by  the  name  which  they  gave  it,  Bahiade  Todos 
Santos.  On  New  Year's  day,  1502,  they  arrived 
at  the  noble  bay  where  54  years  later  the  chief 
city  of  Brazil  was  founded.  They  would  seem 
to  have  mistaken  it  for  the  mouth  of  another 
huge  river,  like  some  that  had  already  been  seen 
in  this  strange  world ;  for  they  called  it  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (River  of  January),  Thence  by  February 
15  they  liad  passed  Cape  Santa  JIaria,  when  they 
left  the  coast  and  took  a  southeasterly  course  out 
into  the  ocean.  Americus  gives  no  satisfactory 
reason  for  this  change  of  direction.  .  .  .  Per- 
liai)she  may  have  looked  into  the  mfiutli  of  the 
river  La  Plata,  which  is  a  bay  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  wide;  and  the  sudden  westward 
trend  of  the  shore  may  have  led  him  to  supi)0se 
that  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  continent. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  now  in  longitude  more  than 
twenty  degrees  west  of  the  meridian  of  Cape 
San  R(jque,  and  therefore  imquestionably  out  of 
Portuguese  waters.  Clearly  there  was  no  use  in 
going  on  and  discovering  lands  which  could 
belong  only  to  Spain.  This  ma_v  account,  I 
think,  for  the  change  of  direction."  The  voyage 
southeastwardly  was  pursued  until  the  little 
fleet  had  reached  the  icy  and  rocky  coast  of  the 
island  of  South  Georgia,  in  latitude  5-1°  S.  It 
was  then  decided  to  turn  homeward.  "Ves- 
pucius  .  .  .  headed  straight  N.  N.  E.  through 
the  huge  ocean,  for  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  4,000  miles  was  made —  with 
wonderful  accuracy,  though  Yespucius  says 
nothing  about  that  —  in  33  days.  .  .  .  Thence, 
after  some  further  delay,  to  Lisbon,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  7th  of  September,  1503.  .  .  . 
Among  all  the  voyages  made  during  that  event- 
ful period  there  was  none  that  as  a  feat  of  navi- 
gation surpassed  this  third  of  Yespucius,  and 
there  was  none,  except  the  first  of  Columbus, 
that  outranked  it  in  historical  importance.  For 
it  was  not  only  a  voyage  into  the  remotest 
stretches  of  the  Sea  of  Darkness,  but  it  was 
preeminently  an  incursion  into  the  antipodal 
world  of  the  Southern  hemisphere.  ...  A 
coast  of  continental  extent,  beginning  so  r^gar 
the  meridian  of  the  Cape  Verde  islands  and  run- 
ning southwesterly  to  latitude  35°  S.  and  per- 
haps beyond,  did  not  fit  into  anybody's  scheme 
of  things.  ...  It  was  land  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  Yespucius  was  right  in  saying  that 
he  had  beheld  there  things  by  the  thousand 
which  Pliny  had  never  mentioned.  It  was  not 
strange  that  he  should  call  it  a  'New  World,' 
and  in  meeting  with  this  phrase,  on  this  first 
occasion  in  which  it  appears  in  any  document 
with  reference  to  any  part  of  what  we  now  call 
America,  the  reader  must  be  careful  not  to  clothe 
it  with  the  meaning  which  it  wears  in  our  mod- 
ern eyes.  In  using  the  expression  '  New  World  ' 
Yespucius  was  not  thinking  of  the  Florida  coast 
which  he  had  visited  on  a  former  vo3'age,  nor  of 
the  '  islands  of  India '  discovered  by  Columbus, 
nor  even  of  the  Pearl  Coast  which  he  had  fol- 
lowed after  the  Admiral  in  exploring.  The 
expression    occurs    in   his    letter    to    Lorenzo 


de'Medici,  written  from  Lisbon  in  March  or  April. 
1503,  relating  solely  to  this  third  voyage.  'The 
letter  begins  as  follows;  '  I  have  formerly  writ- 
ten to  you  at  sufficient  length  about  my  return 
from  those  new  countries  which  in  the  ships  and 
at  the  expense  and  command  of  the  most  gracious 
King  of  Portugal  we  have  sought  and  found. 
It  is  proper  to  call  them  a  new  world. '  Observe 
that  it  is  only  the  new  countries  visited  on  this 
third  voyage,  the  countries  from  Cape  San 
Roque  southward,  that  Yespucius  thinks  it 
proper  to  call  a  new  world,  and  here  is  his  rca.son 
for  so  calling  them ;  '  Since  among  our  ancestors 
there  was  no  knowledge  of  them,  and  to  all  who 
hear  of  the  affair  it  is  most  novel.  For  it  tran- 
scends the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  since  most  of 
them  say  that  beyond  the  equator  to  the  south 
there  is  no  continent,  but  only  the  sea  which 
they  called  the  Atlantic,  and  if  any  of  them 
asserted  the  existence  of  a  continent  "there,  they 
found  many  reasons  for  refusing  to  consider  it  a 
habitable  country.  But  this  last  voyage  of  mine 
has  proved  that  this  opinion  of  theirs  was 
erroneous  and  in  every  way  contrary  to  the 
facts.'.  .  .  This  expression  '  Novus  Mundus,' 
thus  occurring  in  a  private  letter,  had  a  remark- 
able career.  Early  in  June,  1503,  about  the  time 
when  Americus  was  starting  on  his  fourth  voyage, 
Lorenzo  died.  By  the  beginning  of  1.504,  a 
Latin  version  of  the  letter  [translated  by  Giovanni 
Giocoudo]  was  printed  and  published,  with  the 
title  '  Mundus  Novus.'.  .  .  The  little  four- 
leaved  tract,  'Mundus  Novus,'  turned  out  to 
be  the  great  literary  success  of  the  day.  M. 
Harisse  has  described  at  least  eleven  Latin  edi- 
tions probably  published  in  the  course  of  1504, 
and  by  1500  not  less  than  eight  editions  of  Ger- 
man versions  had  been  issued.  Intense  curiosity 
was  aroused  by  this  announcement  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  populous  land  beyond  the  ei|iiator  and 
unknown  (could  such  a  thing  be  possible)  to  the 
ancients," — who  did  know  .something,  at  lea,st, 
about  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
which  Columbus  was  supposed  to  have  reached. 
The  "Novus  Mundus,"  so  named,  began  soon  to 
be  represented  on  maps  and  globes,  generally  as 
a  great  island  or  quasi-continent  lying  on  and 
below  the  equator.  "Europe,  A.sia  and  Africa 
were  the  three  parts  of  the  earth  [previrjusly 
known],  and  so  this  opposite  region,  hitherto 
unknown,  but  mentioned  by  iMela  ami  in<licated 
by  Ptolemy,  was  the  Fourth  Part.  We  can  now 
begin  to  understand  the  intense  and  wildly 
alKsorbing  interest  with  which  people  read  the 
brief  story  of  the  third  voyage  of  Yespvicius, 
and  we  can  see  that  in  the  nature  of  that  interest 
there  was  nothing  calculated  to  bring  it  into  com- 
parison with  the  work  of  Columbus.  The  two 
navigators  were  not  regariled  as  rivals  in  doing 
the  same  thing,  but  as  men  who  had  done  two 
very  different  Uiings ;  and  to  give  credit  to  one  was 
by  no  means  equivalent  to  withholding  credit 
from  the  other."  In  1507,  Martin  Waldsee- 
muUer,  professor  of  geography  at  Saint-Die, 
published  a  small  treatise  entitled  "  Cosmo- 
graphie  Introductio, "  with  that  second  of  the  two 
known  letters  of  Yespucius  —  the  one  addressed 
to  Soderini.  of  which  an  account  is  given  above 
(A.  D.  1497-1498)  — appended  to  it.  "In  this 
rare  book  occurs  the  tirst  suggestion  of  the  name 
America.  After  having  treated  of  the  division 
of  the  earth's  inhabited  surface  into  three  parts 
—  Europe,    Asia,   and    Africa  —  Waldseemilller 
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speaks  of  the  discovery  of  !i  Fourth  Part,"  and 
savs;  "  '  Wherefore  I  "do  not  see  what  is  riglitly 
tohindcr  us  from  billing  it  An\erige  or  America, 
i.  e.,  tlie  land  of  Americus,  after  its  discoverer 
Americus,  a  man  of  sagacious  mind,  since  both 
Europe  and  Asia  liave  got  tlieir  names  from 
women.'.  .  .  Sudi  were  the  winged  words  but 
for  which,  as  .M.  Ilarissc  reminds  us,  tlie  western 
hemisphere  mifrht  liave  come  to  be  known  as 
Athiulis,  or  llesperides,  or  Santa  Cruz,  or  New 
India,  or  perliaps  Columbia.  ...  In  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  first  stage  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  naming  of  America  had  been 
completed.  That  stage  consisted  of  live  distinct 
steps;  1.  Americus  called  the  regions  visited  by 
him  beyond  the  e(iuator  'a  new  world'  because 
they  were  unknown  to  the  ancients;  3.  Giocondo 
made  this  striking  phra.se  '  Mundus  Novus'  into 
a  title  for  his  translation  of  the  letter.  .  .  ;  3. 
the  nan\e  Mundus  Novus  got  placed  upon  sev- 
eral maps  as  an  equivalent  for  Terra  Sanctic 
Crucis,  or  what  we  call  Brazil;  4.  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  Mundus  Xovus  was  the 
Fourth  Part  of  the  earth,  and  might  properly  be 
named  America  after  its  discoverer;  5.  the  name 
America  thus  got  placed  upon  s<'veral  maps  [the 
first,  so  far  as  known,  being  a  map  ascribed  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  piiblished  about  1514, 
and  the  second  a  globe  made  in  1515  by  .Joliann 
Schoner,  at  Nuremberg)  as  an  eciuivalent  for 
what  we  call  Brazil,  and  sometimes  came  to 
stand  alone  as  an  equivalent  for  what  we  call 
South  America,  but  still  signified  only  a  part  of 
the  dry  land  beyond  the  Atlantic  to  which 
Columbus  had  led  the  way.  .  .  .  This  wider 
meaning  [of  South  America]  became  all  the 
more  firmly  established  as  its  narrower  meaning 
was  usurped  by  the  name  Brazil.  Three  cen- 
turies before  the  time  of  Columbus  the  red 
dye-wood  called  brazil-wood  was  an  article  of 
commerce,  under  that  same  name,  in  Italy  and 
Spain.  It  was  one  of  the  valuable  things 
brought  from  the  East,  and  when  the  Portu- 
guese found  the  .same  dye-wood  abundant  in 
those  tropical  forests  that  had  seemed  so  beauti- 
ful to  Vespucius,  the  name  Brazil  soon  became 
fastened  upon  the  country  antl  helped  to  set 
free  the  name  America  from  its  local  associa- 
tions." When,  in  time,  and  by  slow  degrees, 
the  great  fact  was  learned,  that  all  the  lands 
found  beyond  the  Atlantic  by  Columbus  and 
his  succes.sors,  formed  part  of  one  continental 
system,  and  were  all  to  be  embraced  in  the  con- 
ception of  a  New  World,  the  name  which  had 
become  synonymous  with  New  World  was  then 
naturally  extended  to  the  whole.  The  evolu- 
tionary process  of  the  naming  of  the  western 
hemisphere  as  a  whole  was  thus  made  complete 
in  1.541,  by  Mercator,  who  spread  the  name 
America  in  large  letters  upon  a  globe  which  he 
constructed  that  year,  so  that  part  of  it  appeared 
upon  the  northern  and  part  upon  the  southern 
continent. — J.  Fiske,  Tlie  Discovery  of  America, 
cli.  7  (r.  2). 

Also  in  ;  W.  B.  Scaife,  Ameriai :  It*  Geograph- 
ical Ilistory,  sect.  4. — R.  H.  Major,  Life  of 
Prince  Uenry  of  Portugal,  cli.  19. — J.  Winsor, 
Narrative  ami  Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  v.  2,  ch.  2, 
7,otes.—U.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Pacific  States, 
T.  1,  pp.  99-112,  and  123-12,5. 

A.  D.  1501-1504. — Portuguese,  Norman  and 
Breton  fishermen  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks. 
See  Newkolndland;  A.  D.  15U1-15TH. 


A,  D.  1502. — The  Second  'Voyage  of  Ojeda. 
— The  first  voyage  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  from 
which  he  returned  to  Spain  in  .June  1.500,  was 
profitable  to  nothing  but  his  reputation  as  a  bold 
and  enterprising  explorer.  By  way  of  reward. 
he  was  given  "a  grant  of  land  in  Ilispaninla. 
and  likewise  the  government  of  Co<|uiba(oa. 
which  place  he  had  discovered  [and  which  In-  had 
called  'Venezuela],  lie  was  authorized  to  fit  ovit  a 
number  of  ships  at  his  own  expense  and  to  pros- 
ecute discoveries  on  the  eoitst  of  Terra  Firiua. 
.  .  .  With  four  vessels,  Ojeda  set  SJiil  for  the 
Canaries,  in  1.502,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the 
Gulf  of  Paria,  from  which  locality  he  found  his 
wa3'  to  Coquibacoa.  Not  liking  this  ]iooi- 
country,  he  sailed  on  to  the  Bay  of  IIonil:i. 
where  he  determined  to  found  his  settlement, 
which  was,  however,  destined  to  be  of  short 
duration.  Provisions  very  soon  became  scarce; 
and  one  of  his  ])artiier.s,  who  had  been  sent  to 
procure  supplies  from  Jamaica,  failed  to  return 
until  Ojeda's  followers  were  almost  in  a  state  of 
mutiny.  The  result  was  that  the  whole  colony 
set  sail  for  Hispaniola,  taking  the  governor  with 
them  in  chains.  All  that  Ojeda  gained  by  his 
expedition  was  that  he  at  length  came  oil'  winner 
in  a  lawsuit,  the  costs  of  which,  however,  left 
him  a  ruined  man." — K.  G.  Watson.  Spanish  unci 
Portuguese  S.  Am.,  hii.  1,  clt.  1. 

A.  D.  1503-1504. — The  Fourth  Voyage  of 
Americus  Vespucius. —  First  Settlement  in 
Brazil. — In  .June.  1.503,  "  Amerigo  sailed  again 
from  Lisbon,  with  six  ships.  The  object  of  this 
voyage  was  to  discover  a  ce'rtaiu  island  called 
Melcha,  which  was  supposed  to  lie  west  of  Cali- 
cut, and  to  be  as  famous  a  mart  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Indian  world  as  Cadiz  was  in  Europe. 
They  made  the  Cape  de  Verds,  and  then,  con- 
trary to  the  judgment  of  Vespucci  and  of  all  the 
fleet,  the  Commander  persisted  in  standing  for 
Serra  Leoa."  The  Commaniler's  ship  was  lost, 
and  Vespucci,  with  one  vessel,  only,  reached  the 
coast  of  the  New  World,  finding  a  port  which 
is  thought  to  have  been  Bahia.  Here  "  they 
waited  above  two  months  in  vain  expectation  of 
being  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  Having 
lost  all  hope  of  this  they  coasted  on  for  260 
leagues  to  the  Southward,  and  there  took  port 
again  in  18°  S.  35°  W.  of  the  meridian  of  \As- 
bon.  Here  they  remained  five  months,  upon 
good  terms  with  the  natives,  with  whom  some 
of  the  party  penetrated  forty  leagues  into  the 
interior;  and  here  they  erected  a  fort,  in  which 
they  left  24  men  who  had  been  saved  from  the 
Commander's  ship.  They  gave  them  12  guns, 
besides  other  arms,  and  provisions  for  six 
months;  then  loaded  with  brazil  [wood],  sailed 
homeward  and  returned  in  safety.  .  .  .  The 
honour,  therefore,  of  having  formed  the  first 
settlement  in  this  country  is  due  to  Amerigo 
Vespucci.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  further 
attention  was  as  this  time  paid  to  it.  .  .  .  But 
the  cargo  of  brazil  which  Vespucci  had  brought 
home  tempted  private  adventurers,  who  were 
content  with  peaceful  gains,  to  trade  thither  for 
that  valuable  wood;  and  this  trade  became  so 
well  known,  that  in  consequence  the  coast  and 
the  whole  country  obtained  the  name  of  Brazil, 
notwithstanding  the  holier  appellation  [Santa 
Cruz]  which  Cabral  had  given  it." — It.  Southev. 
Uist.  of  Brazil,  c.  1,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1509-1511,— The  Expeditions  of 
Ojeda  and  Nicuesa  to  the  Isthmus. — The  Set- 
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tiement  at  Darien.  —  "For  several  years  after 
his  niinuus,  though  successful  lawsuit,  we  lose 
all  traces  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  excepting  that  we 
are  told  he  made  another  voyage  to  Coquibacoa 
[Venezuela],  in  1505.  No  record  remains  of  this 
e.\pedition,  which  seems  to  have  been  equally 
unprofitable  with  the  preceding,  for  we  find 
him,  in  1508,  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola  as  poor 
in  purse,  though  as  proud  in  spirit,  as  ever.  .  .  . 
.\.bout  this  time  the  cupidity  of  King  Ferdinand 
was  greatly  excited  by  the  accounts  by  Colum- 
bus of  the  gold  mines  of  Veragua,  in  which  the 
admiral  fancied  he  had  discovered  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus  of  the  ancients,  w-hence  King  Solo- 
mon procured  the  gold  used  in  building  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem.  Subsequent  voyagers  had 
corroborated  the  opinion  of  Columbus  as  to  the 
general  riches  of  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma ;  King 
Ferdinand  resolved,  therefore,  to  found  regular 
colonies  along  that  coast,  and  to  place  the  whole 
under  some  capable  commander."  Ojeda  was 
recommended  for  this  post,  but  found  a  competi- 
tor in  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Spanish  court, 
Diego  de  Nicuesa.  "King  Ferdinand  avoided 
the  dilemma  by  favoring  both;  not  indeed  by 
furnishing  them  with  ships  and  money,  but  by 
granting  patents  and  dignities,  which  cost  noth- 
ing, and  might  bring  rich  returns.  He  divided 
that  part  of  the  continent  which  lies  along  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  into  two  provinces,  the 
boundary  line  running  through  the  Gulf  of 
Uraba.  The  eastern  part,  extending  to  Cape  de 
la  Vela,  was  called  New  Andalusia,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  it  given  to  Ojeda.  The  other  to  the 
west  [called  CastilladelOro],  including  Veragua, 
and  reaching  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  was  as- 
signed to  Nicuesa,  The  island  of  Jamaica  was 
given  to  the  two  governors  in  common,  as  a  place 
whence  to  draw  supplies  of  provisions."  Slender 
means  for  the  equipment  of  Ojeda's  expedition 
were  supplied  by  the  veteran  pilot,  Juan  de  la 
Cosa,  who  accompanied  hira  as  his  lieutenant. 
Nicuesa  was  more  amply  provided.  The  rival 
armaments  arrived  at  San  Domingo  about  the 
same  time  (in  1509),  and  much  quarreling  be- 
tween the  two  commanders  ensued.  Ojeda 
found  a  notary  in  San  Domingo,  Martin  Fer- 
nandez de  Enciso,  who  had  money  which  he  con- 
sented to  invest  in  the  enterprise,  and  who  prom- 
ised to  follow  him  with  an  additional  ship-load  of 
recruits  and  supplies.  Under  this  arrangement 
Ojeda  made  ready  to  sail  in  advance  of  his  com- 
petitor, embarking  Nov.  10.  1509.  Among  those 
who  sailed  with  him  was  Francisco  Pizarro,  the 
future  conqueror  of  Peru.  Ojeda,  by  his  energy, 
gained  time  enough  to  nearly  ruin  his  expedition 
before  Nicuesa  reached  the  scene;  for,  having 
landed  at  Carthagena,  he  made  war  upon  the  na- 
tives, pursued  them  recklessly  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  with  70  men,  and  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  desperate  savages,  escaping  with  only  one 
companion  from  their  poisoned  arrows.  His 
!  faithful  friend,  the  pilot,  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  was 
among  the  slain,  and  Ojeda  himself,  hiding  in  the 
forest,  was  nearl}'  dead  of  hunger  and  exposure 
when  found  and  rescued  by  a  searching  ])arty 
from  his  ships.  At  this  juncture  the  fleet  of  Ni- 
cuesa made  its  appearance.  Jealousies  were  for- 
gotten in  a  common  rage  against  the  natives  and 
the  two  expeditious  were  joined  in  an  attack  on 
the  Indian  villages  which  spared  nothing.  Nicu- 
esa then  proceeded  to  Veragua,  while  Ojeda 
founded  a  town,  which  he  called  San  Sebastian, 


at  the  east  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  Incessantly 
harassed  by  the  natives,  terrified  by  the  effects  of 
the  poison  which  these  used  in  their  warfare,  and 
threatened  with  starvation  by  the  rapid  exhaustion 
of  its  supplies,  the  settlement  lost  courage  and 
hope.  Enciso  and  his  promised  ship  were  waited 
for  in  vain.  At  length  there  came  a  vessel  which 
certain  piratical  adventurers  at  Hispaniola  had 
stolen,  and  which  brought  some  welcome  pro- 
visions, eagerly  bought  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
Ojeda,  half  recovered  from  a  poisoned  wound, 
which  he  had  treated  heroically  with  red-hot 
plates  of  iron,  engaged  the  pirates  to  convey  him 
to  Hispaniola,  for  the  procuring  of  supplies. 
The  voyage  was  a  disastrous  one,  resulting  in 
shipwTeck  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  and  a  month  of 
desperate  wandering  in  the  morasses  of  the  island. 
Ojeda  survived  all  these  perils  and  sufferings, 
made  his  way  to  Jamaica,  and  from  Jamaica  to 
San  Domingo,  found  that  his  partner  Enciso  had 
sailed  for  the  colony  long  before,  with  abundant 
supplies,  but  could  learn  nothing  more.  Nor 
could  he  obtain  for  himself  any  means  of  return- 
ing to  San  Sebastian,  or  of  dispatching  relief  to 
the  place.  Sick,  penniless  and  disheartened,  he 
went  into  a  convent  and  died.  Meantime  the 
despairing  colonists  at  San  Sebastian  waited  until 
death  had  made  them  few  enough  to  be  all  taken 
on  board  of  the  two  little  brigantines  which  were 
left  to  them;  then  they  sailed  away,  Pizarro  in 
command.  One  of  the  brigantines  soon  went 
down  in  a  squall;  the  other  made  its  way  to  the 
harbor  of  Carthagena,  where  it  found  the  tardy 
Enciso,  searching  for  his  colony.  Enciso,  under 
his  commission,  now  took  command,  and  insisted 
upon  going  to  San  Sebastian.  There  the  old  ex- 
periences were  soon  renewed,  and  even  Enciso 
was  ready  to  abandon  the  deadly  place.  The 
latter  had  brought  with  him  a  needy  cavalier, 
Vasco  Nuiiez  de  Balboa  —  so  needy  that  he 
smuggled  himself  on  board  Enciso's  ship  in  a 
cask  to  escape  his  creditors.  Vasco  Nuiiez,  who 
had  coasted  this  region  with  Bastidas,  in  1500, 
now  advised  a  removal  of  the  colony  to  Darien, 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  His 
advice,  which  was  followed,  proved  good,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  settlers  were  raised;  but  Enciso's 
modes  of  government  proved  irksome  to  them. 
Then  Balboa  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
when  they  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  they  passed 
out  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  patent  to 
Ojeda,  under  which  Enciso  was  commissioned, 
and  into  that  granted  to  Nicuesa.  On  this  sug- 
gestion Enciso  was  promptly  deposed  and  two 
alcaldes  were  elected,  Balboa  being  one.  While 
events  in  one  corner  of  Enciso's  domain  were 
thus  establishing  a  colony  for  that  ambitious  gov- 
ernor, he  himself,  at  the  other  extremity  of  it, 
was  faring  badly.  He  had  suffered  shipwreck, 
separation  from  most  of  his  command  and  long 
abandonment  on  a  desolate  coast;  had  rejoined 
his  followers  after  great  suffering,  only  to  suffer 
yet  more  in  their  company,  until  less  than  one 
himdred  remained  of  the  700  who  sailed  with 
him  a  few  months  before.  The  settlement  at 
Veragua  had  been  deserted,  and  another,  named 
Nombre  de  Dios  undertaken,  with  no  improve- 
ment of  circumstances.  In  this  situation  he  was 
rejoiced,  at  last,  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, Rodrigo  de  Colmenares,  who  came  with 
supplies.  Colmenares  brought  tidings,  moreover, 
of  the  prosperous  colony  at  Darien,  which  he  had 
discovered   on   his   way,  with  an   invitation   to 
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Nicuesa  to  come  and  nssiiine  tlic  troveninunt  of  it. 
He  accepted  the  invitaliou  wiili  ikliirht;  but, 
alas!  the  comnninity  at  Darieii  Imd  repented  of 
it  before  he  reached  them,  and  they  refused 
toreceivehim  when  he  arrived.  Permitted  finally 
to  land,  he  was  seized  by  a  treacherous  jiarty 
among  the  colonists — to  wliom  Balboa  is  said 
to  liave  opposed  all  the  resistance  in  his  power  — 
was  put  on  board  of  an  old  and  crazy  bri^'anlinc, 
with  seventeen  of  his  friends,  and  compelled  to 
take  an  oalli  that  he  would  sail  straight  to  Spain. 
"Tlie  frail  bark  set  sail  on  the  first  of  March, 
1511,  and  steered  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  for  the 
island  of  Ilispaniola,  but  was  never  seen  or  heard 
of  more." — W.  Irving, Life  and  Voyages  of  Colum- 
bus and  his  Companions,  v.  3. 

Also  in  II.  II.  Bancroft,  JTist.  of  the  Pacific 
/Sates,  V.  1,  c/i.  6. 

A.  D.  151 1. —  The  Spanish  conquest  and  oc- 
cupation of  Cuba.     See  C'l  i;.\:  A.  1).  1511. 

A.  D.  1512. —  The  Voyage  of  Ponce  de  Leon 
in  quest  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  and  his 
Discovery  of  Florida. —  "Whatever  may  have 
been  the  Southernmost  point  reached  by  Cabot 
in  coasting  America  on  his  return,  it  is  certain 
that  he  did  not  land  in  Florida,  and  that  the 
honour  of  first  exploring  that  country  is  due  to 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  This  cavalier,  who  was 
governor  of  Puerto  Ilico,  induced  by  the  vague 
traditions  circulated  by  the  natives  of  the  West 
Indies,  that  there  was  a  country  in  the  north 
possessing  a  fountain  whose  waters  restored  the 
aged  to  youth,  made  it  an  object  of  his  ambition 
to  be  the  first  to  discover  this  marvellous  region. 
With  this  view,  he  resigned  the  governor.shi]), 
and  set  sail  with  three  caravels  on  the  3d  of 
March  1512.  Steering  N.  i'H.,  he  came  upon  a 
country  covered  with  flowers  and  verdure;  and 
as  the  day  of  his  discovery  happened  to  be 
Palm  Simday,  called  by  the  Spaniards  '  Pasqua 
Florida,'  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Floriila  from  this 
circumstance.  He  landed  on  the  2d  of  Ajjril,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Castile.  The  w-arlike  people  of  the 
coast  of  Cautio  (a  name  given  by  the  Indians  to 
all  the  country  lying  between  Cai>e  Caiiaveral 
and  the  southern  point  of  Florida)  soon,  how- 
ever, compelled  him  to  retreat,  and  he  pursued 
his  exploration  of  the  coast  as  far  as  30°  8'  north 
latitude,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  doul)led  Cape 
Canaveral.  Then  retracing  his  course  to  Puerto 
Rico,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  island  of  Bimini, 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  Land  of  Youth,  and 
described  by  the  Indians  as  opposite  to  Florida, 
he  discovered  the  Bahamas,  and  some  otlier 
islands,  previously  unknown.  Bad  weathercom- 
pelling  him  to  put  into  th(^  isle  of  Guaniraa  to 
repair  damages,  he  dcsiiatched  one  of  his  cara- 
vels, under  the  orders  of  Jaim  Perez  de  Ortubia 
and  of  the  pilot  Anton  de  Alamiuos,  to  gain  in- 
formation respecting  the  desired  land,  which  he 
had  as  yet  been  totally  unalile  to  discover.  He 
returned  to  Puerto  Kico  on  the  21st  of  .Septem- 
ber; a  few  days  afterwards,  Ortul)ia  arrived  also 
with  news  of  Bimini.  lie  reported  that  he  had 
explored  the  island, — which  he  descrilicd  as 
large,  well  wooded,  and  watered  by  numerous 
streams, —  but  lie  liad  failed  in  discovering  the 
fountain.  Oviedo  places  Bimini  at  40  le:igues 
west  of  the  island  of  Bahama.  Thus  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  Ponce  de  Lerm  promised  himself 
from  this  voyage  turned  to  the  profit  of  geogra- 
phy:  the    title  of  "Adelantado   of   Bimini   and 


Florida,'  which  was  conferred  upon  him.  was 
purely  honorary;  but  the  route  taken  by  him  in 
order  to  return  to  Puerto  Rico,  showed  the  advan- 
tage of  making  the  homeward  voyage  to  Spain  by 
the  Bahama  Channel." — W.  B.  Rye,  Introd.  to 
"  Discover)/  mid  Conquest  of  Terra  Floi-ida,  by  a 
gentleman  of  lilmis"  (Uakluyt  Soc,  1851). 

Also  IN'  (!.  U.  Fairbanks.  ///.sY.  of  Florida,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  15x3-1517.— The  discovery  of  the 
Pacific  by  Vasco  NuHez  de  Balboa.— Pedra- 
rias  Davila  on  the  Isthmus. — With  Enciso  de- 
po.sed  from  authoiity  and  JS'ieuesa  sent  adrift, 
Vasco  Nuiiez  de  Balboa  seems  to  have  easily 
held  the  lead  in  affairs  at  Darien,  though  not 
without  much  ojjposilion ;  for  faction  and  turbu- 
lence were  rife.  Enciso  ^as  permitted  to  carry 
his  grievances  and  complaints  to  Spain,  but  Bal- 
boa's colleague,  Zamudio,  went  with  him,  and 
another  comrade  proceeded  to  Hispaniola,  both 
of  thera  well-furni.shed  with  gold.  For  the  quest 
of  gold  had  succeeded  at  last.  The  Darien  ad- 
venturers had  found  considerable  quantities  in 
the  po.ssession  of  the  surrounding  natives,  and 
■nere  gathering  it  with  greedy  liand.s.  Balboa 
had  the  prudence  to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  neigh- 
boring caciques,  wlioso  comely  daughter  he  wed- 
ded —  according  to  the  easy  customs  of  the 
country  • —  and  whose  ally  he  became  in  wars  with 
the  other  caciques.  By  gift  and  tribute,  therefore 
as  well  as  by  plunder,  he  harvested  more  gold 
than  any  before  him  had  found  since  the  ransack- 
ing of  the  Kew  World  began.  But  what  they 
obtained  seemed  little  compared  with  the  treas- 
ures reported  to  them  as  existing  beyond  the 
near  moiuitains  and  toward  the  south.  One  In- 
dian youtli,  son  of  a  friendly  cacique,  particu- 
larly excited  their  imaginations  by  the  tale  which 
he  told  of  another  great  sea,  not  far  to  the  west, 
on  the  southward-stretching  shores  of  which 
were  countries  that  teemed  witli  every  kind  of 
wealth.  He  told  them,  however,  that  they  would 
need  a  thousand  men  to  fight  their  way  to  this 
Sea.  Balboa  gave  such  credence  to  the  story 
that  he  sent  envoys  to  Spain  to  solicit  forces  from 
the  king  for  an  adequate  expedition  across  the 
mountains.  They  sailed  in  October,  1512,  but 
did  not  arrive  in  Spain  until  the  following  May. 
They  found  Balboa  in  much  disfavorat  the  court. 
Enciso  and  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  Kic- 
uesa  had  unitedly  ruined  Iiim  by  their  complaints, 
and  the  king  had  caused  criminal  proceedings 
against  him  to  be  commenced.  Meantime,  some 
inkling  of  these  hostilities  had  reached  Balboa, 
liimself,  conveyed  by  a  vessel  wliich  bore  to  him, 
at  the  same  time,  a  commission  as  captain-gen- 
eral from  the  authorities  in  Ilispaniola.  He  uow 
resolved  to  become  the  discoverer  of  the  ocean 
which  his  Indian  friends  described,  and  of  the 
rich  lands  bordering  it,  before  his  enemies  could 
interfere  with  him.  "  Accordingly,  early  in  Sep- 
tember, 1513,  he  set  out  on  liis  renowned  expe- 
dition for  finding  '  the  other  sea,' accompanied 
by  lyo  men  well  armed,  and  by  dogs,  which  were 
of  more  avail  than  men,  and  by  Indian  slaves 
to  carry  the  burdens.  He  went  by  sea  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  his  father-in-law,  King  Caret  a,  by  whom 
he  was  well  received,  and  accompanied  by  whose 
Indians  he  moved  on  into  Poucha's  territory." 
Quieting  the  fears  of  this  cacique,  he  passed  his 
country  withoutfighting.  The  nextchief  encoun- 
tered, named  Quarequa,  attempted  resistance, 
but  was  routed,  with  a  great  slaughter  of  his 
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people,  and  Balboa  pushed  on.  "On  the  25th 
of  September,  1513,  he  came  near  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain  from  whence  the  South  Sea  was  visi- 
ble. The  distance  from  Poncha's  chief  town  to 
this  point  was  forty  leagues,  reckoned  then  six 
days'  journey;  but  Vasco  Nuflez  and  his  men 
took  twenty-five  days  to  accomplisli  it,  as  they 
suffered  much  from  the  rouglmess  of  the  ways 
and  from  the  want  of  provisions.  A  little  before 
Vasco  Nunez  reached  the  height,  Quarequa's  In- 
dians informed  him  of  his  near  approach  to  the 
sea.  It  was  a  sight  in  beholding  which,  for  the 
first  time,  any  man  would  wish  to  be  alone. 
Vasco  Nunez  bade  his  men  sit  down  while  he 
ascended,  and  then,  in  solitude,  looked  down 
upon  the  vast  Pacific  —  the  first  man  of  the  Old 
World,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  had  done  so. 
Falling  on  his  knees,  he  gave  thanks  to  God  for 
the  favour  shown  to  him  in  hi?  being  permitted 
to  discover  the  Sea  of  the  South.  Then  with  his 
hand  be  beckoned  to  his  men  to  come  up  "When 
they  had  come,  both  he  and  they  knelt  down  and 
poured  forth  their  thanks  to  God.  He  then  ad- 
dressed them.  .  .  .  Having  .  .  .  addressed  his 
men,  Vasco  Nunez  proceeded  to  take  formal 
possession,  on  behalf  of  the  kings  of  Castile,  of 
the  sea  and  of  all  that  was  in  it ;  and  in  order  to 
make  memorials  of  the  event,  he  cut  down  trees, 
formed  crosses,  and  heaped  up  stones.  He  also 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  monarchs  of  Castile 
upon  great  trees  in  the  vicinity."  Afterwards, 
when  he  had  descended  the  western  slope  and 
found  the  shore,  ' '  he  entered  the  sea  up  to  his 
thighs,  having  his  sword  on,  and  with  his  shield 
in  his  hand ;  then  he  called  the  by-standers  to 
witness  how  he  touched  with  his  person  and  took 
possession  of  this  sea  for  the  kings  of  Castile,  and 
declared  that  he  would  defend  the  possession  of 
it  against  all  comers.  After  this,  Vasco  Nunez 
made  friends  in  the  usual  manner,  first  conquer- 
ing and  then  negotiating  with  "  the  several  chiefs 
or  caciques  whose  territories  came  in  his  way. 
He  explored  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  finding 
much  wealth  of  pearls  in  the  region,  and  re- 
turned to  Darien  by  a  route  which  crossed  the 
isthmus  considerably  farther  to  the  north,  reach- 
ing his  colony  on  the  29th  of  January,  1514,  hav- 
ing been  absent  nearly  five  months.  "  His  men 
at  Darien  received  him  with  exultation,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  sending  his  news,  '  such  signal 
and  new  news,'  ...  to  the  King  of  Spain,  ac- 
companying it  with  rich  presents.  His  letter, 
which  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  journey, 
and  which,  for  its  length,  was  compared  by 
Peter  Martyr  to  the  celebrated  letter  that  came 
to  the  senate  from  Tiberius,  contained  in  every 
page  thanks  to  God  that  he  had  escaped  from 
such  great  dangers  and  labours.  Both  the  letter 
and  the  presents  were  intrusted  to  a  man  named 
Arbolanche,  who  departed  from  Darien  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  1514.  .  .  .  Vasco  Nunez's 
messenger,  Arbolanche,  reached  the  court  of 
Spain  too  late  for  his  master's  interests."  The 
latter  had  already  been  superseded  in  the  Gov- 
ernorship, and  his  successor  was  on  the  way  to 
take  his  authority  from  him.  The  new  gover- 
nor was  one  Pedrarias  De  Avila,  or  Davila,  as 
the  name  is  sometimes  written; — an  envious  and 
malignant  old  man,  under  whose  rule  on  the 
isthmus  the  destructive  energy  of  Spanish  con- 
quest rose  to  its  meanest  and  most  heartless  and 
brainless  development.  Conspicuously  exposed 
as  he  was  to  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Pedra- 


rias, Vasco  Nunez  was  probably  doomed  to  ruin, 
in  some  form,  from  the  first.  At  one  time,  in 
1516,  there  seemed  to  be  a  promise  for  him  of 
alliauce  with  his  all-powerful  enemy,  by  a  mar- 
riage with  one  of  the  governor's  daughters,  and 
he  received  the  command  of  an  expedition  which 
again  crossed  the  isthmus,  carrying  ships,  and 
began  the  exploration  of  the  Pacific.  But  cir- 
cumstances soon  arose  which  gave  Pedrarias  an 
opportunity  to  accuse  the  explorer  of  treasonable 
designs  and  to  accomplish  his  arrest  —  Francisco 
Pizarro  being  the  oflicer  fitly  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  governor's  warrant.  Brought 
in  chains  to  Ada,  Vasco  Nunez  was  summarily 
tried,  found  guilty  and  led  forth  to  swift  death, 
laying  his  head  upon  the  block  (A.  D.  1517). 
"Thus  perished  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  his  age,  the  man  who,  since 
the  time  of  Columbus,  had  shown  the  most  states- 
manlike and  warriorlike  powers  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  but  whose  career  only  too  much  re- 
sembles that  of  Ojeda,  Nicucsa,  and  the  other  un- 
fortunate commanders  who  devastated  those 
beautiful  regions  of  the  earth."  —  Sir  A.  Helps, 
Spanish  Conquest  in  Am.,  bk.  6  (y.  1). —  "  If  I 
have  applied  strong  terms  of  denunciation  to 
Pcdraias  Davila,  it  is  because  he  unquestionably 
deserves  it.  He  is  by  far  the  worst  man  who 
came  officially  to  the  New  World  during  its 
early  government.  In  this  all  authorities  agree. 
And  all  agree  that  Vasco  Nunez  was  not  deserv- 
ing of  death." —  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Paci- 
fic States,  V.  1,  ch.  8-13  {foot-rwte,  p.  458). 

Also  in  W.  Irving,  Life  and  Voyages  of  Col- 
umbus and  his  Companions,  v.  3. 

A.  D.  1515.— Discovery  of  La  Plata  by 
Juan  de  Solis.  See  Pabaguat:  A.  D.  1515- 
1557. 

A.  D.  1517-1518.— The  Spaniards  find 
Mexico. — "An  hidalgo  of  Cuba,  named  Her- 
nandez de  Cordova,  sailed  with  three  vessels  on 
an  expedition  to  one  of  the  neighbouring 
Bahama  Islands,  in  quest  of  Indian  slaves  (Feb. 
8,  1517).  He  encountered  a  succession  of  heavy 
gales  which  drove  him  far  out  of  his  course,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  found  himself  on  a 
strange  and  unknown  coast.  On  lauding  and 
asking  the  name  of  the  country,  he  was  answered 
by  the  natives  'Tectelan,'  meaning  'I  do  not 
understand  you,'  but  which  the  Spaniards,  mis- 
interpreting into  the  name  of  the  place,  easily 
corrupted  into  Yucatan.  Some  writers  give  a 
different  etymology.  .  .  .  Bernal  Diaz  says  the 
word  came  from  tlie  vegetable  '  y uca '  and  '  tale,' 
the  name  for  a  hillock  in  which  it  is  planted. 
.  .  .  M.  Waldeck  finds  a  much  more  plausible 
derivation  in  the  Indian  word  '  Ouyouckatan,' 
'listen  to  what  they  say.'.  .  .  Cordova  had 
landed  on  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  peninsula, 
at  Cape  Catoche.  He  was  astonished  at  the  size 
and  solid  materials  of  the  buildings  constructed 
of  stone  and  lime,  so  different  from  the  frail 
tenements  of  reeds  and  rushes  which  formed  the 
habitations  of  the  islanders.  He  was  struck, 
al.so,  with  the  higher  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
with  the  delicate  texture  of  the  cotton  garments 
and  gold  ornaments  of  the  natives.  Everything 
indicated  a  civilization  far  superior  to  anything 
he  had  before  witnessed  in  the  New  World.  He 
saw  the  evidence  of  a  different  race,  moreover, 
in  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Where- 
ever  they  landed  they  were  met  with  the  most 
deadly  hostility.     Cordova  himself,  in  one  of  his 
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skirmishes  with  the  Indians,  received  more  than 
a  dozen  wounds,  and  one  only  of  his  party 
escaped  unhurt.  At  length,  when  he  liiul 
coasted  the  peninsula  as  far  as  Canipeachy,  he 
returned  to  Cuba,  which  he  readied  after  an 
absence  of  several  months.  .  .  .  The  reports  lie 
had  brought  back,  of  the  country,  and,  still  more, 
the  specimens  of  curiously  wrought  gold,  con- 
vinced Velasquez  [governor  of  Cuba]  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  discovery,  and  he  prepared 
with  all  despatch  to  avail  himself  of  it.  lie 
accordingly  fitted  out  a  little  squadron  of  four 
vessels  for  the  newly  discovered  lands,  and 
placed  it  under  the  command  of  his  nci)hew, 
Juan  de  Grijalva,  a  man  on  who.se  probity, 
prudence,  and  attachment  to  himself  he  knew 
lie  could  rely.  The  fleet  left  the  port  of  St.  Jago 
de  Cuba,  May  1,  1518.  .  .  .  Grijalva  soon 
passed  over  to  the  continent  and  coasted  the 
peninsula,  touching  at  the  same  places  as  his 
predecessor.  Everywhere  he  was  struck,  like 
him,  with  the  evidences  of  a  higlier  civilization, 
especially  in  the  architecture;  as  he  well  might 
be,  since  this  was  the  region  of  those  extraordi- 
nary remains  which  have  become  recently  the 
subject  of  so  much  speculation.  He  was  aston- 
ished, also,  at  the  sight  of  large  stone  crosses, 
evidently  objects  of  worship,  which  he  met  with 
in  various  places.  Reminded  by  these  circum- 
stances of  his  own  country,  he  gave  the  penin- 
sula the  name  New  Spain,  a  name  since  ap- 
.  projiriated  to  a  much  wider  extent  of  territory. 
Wherever  Grijalva  landed,  he  experienced  the 
same  unfriendly  reception  as  Cordova,  though 
he  suffered  less,  being  better  prepared  to  meet 
it."  He  succeeded,  however,  at  last,  in  opening 
a  friendly  conference  and  traffic  with  one  of  the 
chiefs,  on  the  Rio  de  Tabasco,  and  "had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving,  for  a  few  worthless 
toys  and  trinkets,  a  rich  treasure  of  jewels,  gold 
ornaments  and  vessels,  of  the  most  fantastic 
forms  and  workmanship.  Grijalva  now  thought 
tliat  in  this  siicces.sful  traffic  —  successful  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  expectations  —  he  had  accom- 
plished the  chief  object  of  his  mi,s.sion."  He 
therefore  dispatched  Alvarado,  one  of  his  cap- 
tiiins,  to  Velasijuez,  with  the  treasure  acquired, 
and  continued  his  voyage  along  the  coast,  as  far 
as  the  province  of  Panuco,  returning  to  Cuba  at 
the  etui  of  about  six  months  from  his  departure. 
"  On  reaching  the  Island,  he  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  another  and  more  formidable  arma- 
ment had  been  fitted  out  to  follow  up  his  own 
discoveries,  and  to  find  orders  at  the  same  time 
from  the  governor,  couched  in  no  very  courteous 
language,  to  repair  at  once  to  St.  Jago.  He  was 
received  by  that  personage,  not  merely  with  cold- 
ness, but  with  reproaches,  for  having  neglected 
so  fair  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  colony  in 
the  coimtry  he  had  visited." — W.  H.  Prescott, 
Conquest  of  Mtxico,  hk.  3.  cli.  1. 

Also  in;  C.  St.  J.  Fancourt.  Hid.  of  YuetUnn, 
eh.  1-2. — Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  Metiwirs,  v.  1, 
r/i.  2-19. 

A.  D.  1519-1524. — The  Spanish  Conquest  of 
Mexico.     See  M?:xi(0:  A.  I).  l.^lD-l.Vi^. 

A.  D.  1519-1524. — The  Voyage  of  Magellan 
and  Sebastian  del  Cano. — The  New  World 
passed  and  the  Earth  circumnavigated. — The 
Congress  at  Badajos. — Fernando  .Magellan,  or 
.Magalhaes,  was  "a  disaffected  Portuguese  gen- 
tleman who  had  served  his  country  for  five  years 
in  the  Indies  under  Albuquerque,  and  understood 


well  the  secrets  of  the  Eastern  trade.  In  1517. 
conjointly  with  his  geographical  and  astronomi- 
cal friend,  Kuy  Falerio,  another  unrequited  Por- 
tuguese, he  offered  his  services  to  the  Spanish 
court.  At  the  same  time  these  two  friends  pro- 
posed, not  only  to  prove  that  the  Moluccas  were 
within  the  Spanish  lines  of  demarkation,  but  to 
discover  a  passage  thither  different  from  that 
used  by  the  Portuguese.  Their  schemes  were 
listened  to,  adopted  and  carried  out.  The  Straits 
of  Magellan  were  discovered,  the  broad  South 
Sea  was  crossed,  the  Ladrones  and  the  Phil- 
lipines  were  inspected,  the  Moluccas  were  passed 
through,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  doubled 
on  the  homeward  voyage,  and  the  globe  was 
circumnavigated,  all  in  less  than  three  years, 
from  1519  to  1522.  Magellan  lost  his  life,  and 
only  one  of  his  five  ships  returned  [under  Sebas- 
tian del  Cano]  to  tell  the  marvelous  story.  The 
magnitude  of  the  enterprise  was  equalled  only 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  results.  The  globe  for 
the  first  time  began  to  assume  its  true  character 
and  size  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  minds  of 
men  began  soon  to  grasp  and  utilize  the  results 
of  this  circumnavigation  for  the  enlargement  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  for  the  benefit  of  geog- 
raphy, astronomy,  mathematics,  and  the  other 
sciences.  This  wonderful  story,  is  it  not  told  in 
a  thousand  books  ?  .  .  .  The  Portuguese  in  India 
and  the  Spiceries,  as  well  as  at  home,  now  seeing 
the  inevitable  conflict  approaching,  were  thor- 
oughly aroused  to  the  importance  of  maintaining 
their  rights.  They  openly  asserted  them,  and 
pronounced  this  trade  with  the  Moluccas  by  the 
Spanish  an  encroachment  on  their  prior  discov- 
eries and  possession,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  the 
Papal  Compact  of  1494,  and  prepared  themselves 
energetically  for  defense  and  offense.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Spaniards  as  openly  declared 
that  Magellan's  fleet  carried  the  first  Christians 
to  the  Moluccas  and  by  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  kings  of  those  Lslands,  reduced  them  to  Chris- 
tian subjection  and  brought  back  letters  and 
tribute  to  Cfesar.  Hence  these  kings  and  their 
people  came  under  the  protection  of  Charles  V. 
Besides  this,  the  Spaniards  claimed  that  the 
Moluccas  were  within  the  Spanish  half,  and  were 
therefore  doubly  theirs.  .  .  .  Matters  thus  wax- 
ing hot.  King  John  of  Portugal  begged  Charles 
V.  to  delay  dispatching  his  new  fleet  until  the 
disputed  points  could  be  discussed  and  settled. 
Charles,  who  boasted  that  he  had  rather  be  right 
than  rich,  consented,  and  the  ships  were  staid. 
These  two  Christian  princes,  who  owned  all  the 
newly  discovered  and  to  be  discovered  parts  of 
the  whole  world  between  them  by  deed  of  gift 
of  the  Pope,  agreed  to  meet  in  Congress  at 
Badajos  by  their  representatives,  to  discuss  and 
settle  all  matters  in  dispute  about  the  division  of 
their  patrimony,  and  to  define  and  stake  out 
their  lands  and  waters,  both  parties  agreeing  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Congress.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  early  spring  of  1.524,  up  went  to 
this  little  border  town  four-and-twent)'  wise 
men.  or  thereabouts,  chosen  by  each  prince. 
They  comprised  the  first  judges,  lawyers,  mathe- 
maticians, astronomers,  cosmographers,  naviga- 
tors and  pilots  of  the  land,  among  whose  names 
were  many  honored  now  as  then  —  such  as  Fer- 
nando Columbus.  Sebastian  Cabot,  Estevan 
Gomez,  Diego  Ribero,  etc.  .  .  .  The  debates  and 
proceedings  of  this  Congress,  as  reported  by  Peter 
Martyr,  Oviedo,  and  Gomara,  are  very  amusing, 
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but  no  regular  joint  decision  coukl  be  reached, 
the  Portuguese  declining  to  subscribe  to  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Spaniards,  inasmuch  as  it  deprived 
them  of  the  Moluccas.  So  each  party  published 
and  proclaimed  its  own  decision  after  the  Con- 
gress broke  up  in  confusion  on  the  last  day  of 
May,  1524.  It  was,  however,  tacitly  understood 
that  the  Moluccas  fell  to  Spain,  while  Brazil,  to 
the  extent  of  two  hundred  leagues  from  Cape 
St.  Augustine,  fell  to  the  Portuguese.  .  .  . 
However,  much  good  resulted  from  this  first 
geographical  Congress.  The  extent  and  breadth 
of  the  Pacific  were  appreciated,  and  the  intluence 
of  the  Congress  was  soon  after  seen  in  the  greatly 
improved  maps,  globes,  and  charts." — H.  Ste- 
vens, Hist,  and  Oeog.  Notes,  1453-1530.— "  For 
three  months  and  twenty  days  he  [Magellan] 
sailed  on  the  Pacific  and  never  saw  inhabited 
land.  He  was  compelled  by  famine  to  strip  off 
the  pieces  of  skin  and  leather  wherewith  his 
rigging  was  here  and  there  bound,  to  soak  them 
in  the  sea  and  then  soften  them  with  warm 
water,  so  as  to  make  a  wretched  food ;  to  eat  the 
sweepings  of  the  ship  and  other  loathsome  mat- 
ter; to  drink  water  gone  putrid  by  keeping;  and 
yet  he  resolutely  held  oa  his  course,  though  his 
men  were  dying  daily.  ...  In  the  whole  his- 
tory of  human  undertakings  there  is  nothing  that 
exceeds,  if  indeed  there  is  anything  that  equals, 
this  voyage  of  Magellan's.  That  of  Columbus 
dwindles  away  in  comparison.  It  is  a  display  of 
superhuman  courage,  superhuman  persever- 
ance."— J.  W.  Draper,  Hist,  of  the  Intellectual 
Devehpment  of  Europe,  ch.  19. — "The  voyage  [of 
Magellan]  .  .  .  was  doubtless  the  greatest  feat 
of  navigation  that  has  ever  been  performed,  and 
nothing  can  be  imagined  that  would  surpass 
it  except  a  journey  to  some  other  planet.  It  has 
not  the  imique  historic  position  of  the  first  voy- 
age of  Columbus,  which  brought  together  two 
streams  of  human  life  that  had  been  disjoined 
since  the  Glacial  Period.  But  as  an  achieve- 
ment in  ocean  navigation  that  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus sinks  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  it, 
and  when  the  earth  was  a  second  time  encom- 
passed by  the  greatest  English  sailor  of  his  age, 
the  advance  in  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ent route  chosen,  had  much  reduced  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  performance.  AVhen  we  consider 
the  frailness  of  the  ships,  the  immeasurable  ex- 
tent of  the  unknown,  the  mutinies  that  were 
prevented  or  quelled,  and  the  hardships  that 
were  endured,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
speaking  of  Jlagellan  as  the  prince  of  naviga- 
tors."—  J.  Fiskc,  T/ie  Discovery  of  America,  ch.  7 
(V.  2). 

Also  in  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  The  First 
Voyage  round  the  World  {Uaklmjt  Soc,  1874). — 
R.  Kerr,  Collection  of  Voi/ugi.t.  v.  10. 

A.  D.  1519-1525. — The  Voyages  of  Garay 
and  Ayllon. — Discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi. — Exploration  of  the  Carolina 
Coast. — In  1519,  Francisco  de  Garay,  governor 
of  Jamaica,  who  had  been  one  of  the  companions 
of  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage,  having 
heard  of  the  richness  and  beauty  of  Yucatan, 
"at  his  own  charge  sent  out  four  ships  well 
equipped,  and  with  good  pilots,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alvarez  Alonso  de  Pineda.  His  pro- 
fessed object  was  to  search  for  some  strait,  west 
of  Florida,  which  was  not  yet  certainly  known 
to  form  a  part  of  the  continent.  The  strait 
having  been  sought  for  in  vain,  his  ships  turned 


toward  the  west,  attentively  examining  the 
ports,  rivers,  inhabitants,  and  everything  else 
that  seemed  worthy  of  remark;  and  especially 
noticing  the  vast  volume  of  water  brought  dowii 
by  one  very  large  stream.  At  last  they  came 
upon  the  track  of  Cortes  near  Vera  Cruz.  .  .  . 
The  carefully  drawn  map  of  the  pilots  showed 
distinctly  the  Mississippi,  which,  in  this  earliest 
authentic  trace  of  its  outlet,  bears  the  name  of 
the  Espiritu  Santo.  .  .  .  But  Garay  thought  not 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  valley:  he  coveted 
access  to  the  wealth  of  Mexico;  and,  in  1523, 
lost  fortune  and  life  ingloriously  in  a  dispute 
with  Cortes  for  the  government  of  the  country 
on  the  river  Panuco.  A  voyage  for  slaves 
brought  the  Spaniards  in  1520  still  farther  to  the 
north.  A  company  of  seven,  of  whom  the  most 
distinguished  was  Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon, 
fitted  out  two  slave  ships  from  St.  Domingo,  in 
quest  of  laborers  for  their  plantations  and  mines. 
From  the  Bahama  Islands  they  passed  to  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina,  which  was  called  Chicora. 
The  Combahee  river  received  the  name  of 
Jordan;  the  name  of  St.  Helena,  whose  day  is 
the  18th  of  August,  was  given  to  a  cape,  but 
now  belongs  to  the  sound."  Luring  a  large 
number  of  the  confiding  natives  on  board  their 
ships  the  adventurers  treacherously  set  sail  with 
them ;  but  one  of  the  vessels  foundered  at  sea, 
and  most  of  the  captives  on  the  other  sickened 
and  died.  Vasquez  de  Ayllon  was  rewarded  for 
his  treacherous  exploit  by  being  authorized  and 
appointed  to  make  the  conquest  of  Chicora. 
"For  this  bolder  enterprise  the  undertaker 
wasted  his  fortune  in  preparations;  in  1525  his 
largest  ship  was  stranded  in  the  river  Jordan: 
many  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the  natives ;  and 
he  himself  escaped  only  to  suffer  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  nothing  worthy  of 
honor.  Yet  it  may  be  that  ships,  sailing  under 
his  authority,  made  the  discovery  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  named  it  the  bay  of  St.  Mary;  and 
perhaps  even  entered  the  bay  of  Delaw-are,  which, 
in  Spanish  geography,  was  called  St.  Christo- 
pher's."— G.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  pt.  1, 
ch.  2. 

Also  in  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Pacific 
States,  V.  4,  ch.  11,  and  v.  5,  ch.  6-7. — W.  G. 
Sirams,  Hist. of  S.  Carolina,  bl:  1,  c?i.  1. 

A.  D.  1523-1524. — The  Voyages  of  Verra- 
zano. —  First  undertakings  of  France  in  the 
New  World.  —  "It  is  constantly  admitted  in  our 
history  that  our  kings  paid  no  attention  to  Amer- 
ica before  the  year  1523.  Then  Francis  I.,  wish- 
ing to  excite  the  emulation  of  his  subjects  in 
regard  to  navigation  and  commerce,  as  he  had 
already  so  successfully  in  regard  to  the  sciences 
and  fine  arts,  ordered  John  Verazani,  who  was  in 
his  service,  to  go  and  explore  the  Xew  Lands, 
which  began  to  be  much  talked  of  in  France. 
.  .  .  Verazani  was  accordingly  sent,  in  1523,  with 
four  ships  to  discover  North  Americ^a ;  but  our 
historians  have  not  spoken  of  his  first  expedition, 
and  we  should  be  in  ignorance  of  it  now,  had 
not  Ramusio  preserved  in  his  great  collection  a 
letter  of  Verazani  himself,  addressed  to  Francis  I. 
and  dated  Dieppe,  July  8,  1524.  In  it  he  sup- 
poses the  king  already  informed  of  the  success 
and  details  of  the  voyage,  so  that  he  contents 
himself  with  stating  that  he  sailed  from  Dieppe 
in  four  vessels,  which  he  had  safely  brought  back 
to  that  port.  In  January,  1524.  he  sailed  with 
two  ships,  the  Dauphine  and  the  Xormande,  to 
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cruise  against  the  Spaniards.  Towards  the  close 
uf  the  same  year,  or  early  in  the  next,  he  again 
tilted  out  the  Dauphine,  on  which,  embarking 
with  50  men  and  provisions  for  eight  months,  he 
first  sailed  to  the  island  of  ^[adeira." — Father 
Charlevoix,  llisl.  of  New  France  (trails,  by  J.  G. 
Shea),  bk.  1.—  "  On  the  17th  of  January,  1534,  he 
[Verrazano]  parted  from  the  'Islas  desiertas,' a 
well-known  little  group  of  islands  near  Madeira, 
and  sailed  at  first  westward,  ruiniing  in  25  days 
500  leagues,  with  a  light  and  pleasant  easterly 
breeze,  along  the  northern  bortler  of  the  trarlc 
winds,  in  about  30°  N.  Ilis  track  was  conse- 
quently nearly  like  that  of  Columbus  on  his  first 
voyage.  On  "the  14th  of  February  he  met  '  with 
as  violent  a  hurricane  as  any  ship  ever  en- 
countered.' But  he  weathered  it,  and  pursued 
his  voyage  to  the  west,  '  with  a  little  deviation 
to  the  north;'  when,  after  having  sailed  24  days 
and  400  leagues,  he  descried  a  new  country  which, 
as  he  supi)osed,  had  never  before  been  seen 
cither  by  modern  or  ancient  navigators.  The 
couutry  was  very  low.  From  the  above  des- 
cription it  is  evident  that  Verrazano  came  in 
sight  of  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  about 
the  10th  of  March,  1524.  Ho  places  his  land-fall 
in  34°  N.,  which  is  the  latitude  of  Cape  Fear." 
He  first  sailed  southward,  for  about  50  leagues, 
he  states,  looking  for  a  harbor  and  finding  none. 
He  then  turned  northward.  "I  infer  that  Verra- 
zano saw  little  of  the  coast  of  South  Carolina 
and  nothing  of  that  of  Georgia,  and  that  in  these 
regions  he  can,  at  most,  be  called  the  discoverer 
only  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  .  .  .  He 
rounded  Cape  Ilatteras,  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
50  leagues  came  to  another  shore,  where  he  an- 
chored and  spent  several  days.  .  .  .  This  was 
the  second  principal  landing-place  of  Verrazano. 
If  we  reckon  50  leagues  from  Cape  Hattcras,  it 
would  fall  somewhere  upon  the  east  coast  of  Del- 
aware, in  latitude  389  N.,  where,  by  some 
authors,  it  is  thought  to  have  been.  But  if,  as 
appears  most  likely,  Verrazano  reckoned  his  dis- 
tance here,  as  he  did  in  other  cases,  from  his  last 
anchoring,  and  not  from  Cape  Hattcras,  we  must 
look  for  his  second  landing  somewhere  south  of 
the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  near  the  en- 
trance to  Albemarle  Sound.  And  this  better 
agrees  with  the  '  sail  of  100  leagues  '  which  Ver- 
razano says  he  made  from  his  second  to  his  third 
landing-place,  in  New  York  Bay.  ...  He  found 
at  this  tliird  landing  station  an  excellent  berth, 
where  he  came  to  anchor,  well-protected  from 
the  winds,  .  .  .  and  from  which  he  ascended 
the  river  in  his  boat  into  the  Interior.  He  found 
the  shores  very  thickly  settled,  and  as  he  passed 
up  half  a  league  further,  he  discovered  a  most 
beautiful  lake  ...  of  three  leagues  in  circum- 
ference. Here,  more  than  30  canoes  came  to  him 
with  a  multitude  of  people,  who  seemed  very 
friendly.  .  .  .  This  description  contains  several 
accounts  which  make  it  still  more  clear  that  the 
Bay  of  New  York  was  the  scene  of  these  occur- 
rences."— Verrazano's  anchorage  having  been  at 
Gravesend  Bay,  the  river  which  he  entered  being 
the  Narrows,  and  the  lake  he  found  being  the 
Inner  Harbor.  From  New  York  Bay  Verrazano 
sailed  eastward,  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Long  Island,  and  following  the  New  England 
coast,  touching  at  or  describing  points  which  are 
identified  with  Narragansett  Bay  and  Newport, 
Block  Island  or  JIartha's  Vineyard,  and  Ports- 
mouth.    His  coasting  voyage  was  pursued  as  far 


as  50°  N.,  from  which  point  he  sailed  homeward. 
"He  entered  the  port  of  Dieppe  early  in  July. 
l.'">24.  His  whule  exploring  expedition,  from 
JIadeira  and  back,  had  accordingly  lasted  but 
five  and  a  half  mouths. " — J.  G.  Kohl,  Hint,  of  the 
Discovery  of  Maine  (Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  id  Series, 
V.  1),  ch.  8. 

Also  in  G.  Dexter,  Cortereal,  Verrazano,  <tc. 
(Narrative  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  v.  4,  ch.  1). 
—  liclation  of  Verrazano  (N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
t\  1,  and  N.  S.,  v.  1). — J.  C.  Brevoort,  Verrazano 
the  Narir/at'/r. 

A.  D.  1524-1528. — The  Explorations  of 
Pizarro  and  Discovery  of  Peru.  —  "The  South 
Sea  having  been  discovered,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Tierra  Firme  having  been  conquered  and 
pacified,  the  Governor  Pedrarias  de  Avila 
i'oimded  and  settled  the  cities  of  Panama  and  of 
Nata,  and  the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dies.  At  this 
time  the  Captain  Francisco  Pizarro,  son  of  the 
Captain  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  a  knight  of  the  city  of 
Truxillo,  was  living  in  the  city  of  Panama; 
possessing  his  house,  his  farm  and  his  Indians, 
as  one  of  the  principal  people  of  the  land,  which 
indeed  he  always  was,  having  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  conquest  and  settling,  and  in  the 
service  of  his  Majesty.  Being  at  rest  and  in  re- 
pose, but  full  of  zeal  to  continue  his  labours 
and  to  perform  other  more  distinguished  services 
for  the  royal  crown,  he  sought  permission  from 
Pedrarias  to  discover  that  coast  of  the  South 
Sea  to  the  eastward.  He  spent  a  large  part  of 
his  fortune  on  a  good  ship  which  he  built,  and 
on  necessary  supplies  for  the  voyage,  and  he  set 
out  from  the  city  of  Panama  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  month  of  November,  in  the  year  1534.  He 
had  113  Spaniards  in  his  company,  besides  some 
Indian  servants.  He  commenced  a  voyage  in 
which  they  suffered  many  hardships,  the  season 
being  winter  and  unpropitious. "  From  this 
unsuccessful  voyage,  during  which  many  of  his 
men  died  of  hunger  and  disease,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  he  found  no  country  that 
tempted  his  cupidity  or  his  ambition,  Pizarro  re- 
turned after  some  months  to  "the  land  of 
Panama,  landing  at  an  Indian  village  near  the 
i-sland  of  Pearls,  called  Chuchaina.  Thence  he 
sent  the  ship  to  Panama,  for  she  had  become  un- 
seaworthy  by  reason  of  the  teredo;  and  all  that 
had  befallen  was  reported  to  Pedrarias,  while 
the  Captain  remained  behind  to  refresh  himself 
and  his  companions.  When  the  ship  arrived  at 
Panama  it  was  foimd  that,  a  few  days  before, 
the  Captain  Diego  de  Almagro  had  sailed  in 
search  of  the  Captain  Pizarro,  his  companion, 
with  another  ship  and  "Omen."  Almagro  and 
his  party  followed  the  coast  until  the}'  came  to 
a  great  river,  which  they  called  San  Juan  [a  few 
miles  north  of  the  port  of  Buenaventura,  in  New 
Granada].  .  .  .  They  there  foimd  signs  of  gold, 
but  there  being  no  traces  of  the  Captain  Pizarro, 
the  Captain  Almagro  returned  to  Chuchania, 
where  he  found  hiscomrade.  They  agreed  that 
the  Captain  Almagro  should  go  to  Panama,  re- 
pair the  ships,  collect  more  men  to  continue  the 
enterprise,  and  defray  the  expenses,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  10,000  castellanos.  At 
Panama  much  obstruction  was  caused  by 
Pedrarias  and  others,  who  said  that  the  voyage 
should  not  be  persisted  in,  and  that  his  Majesty 
would  not  be  served  by  it.  The  Captain  Alma- 
gro, with  the  authorit}'  given  him  by  his  com- 
rade, was  very  constant  in  prosecuting  the  work 
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ne  had  commenced,  and  .  .  .  Pedrarias  was 
forced  to  allow  him  to  engage  men.  He  set  out 
from  Panama  with  110  men ; -and  went  to  the 
place  where  Pizarro  waited  with  another  50  of 
the  first  110  who  sailed  with  him,  and  of  the  TO 
who  accompanied  Almagro  when  he  went  in 
search.  The  other  130  were  dead.  The  two 
captains,  in  their  two  ships,  sailed  with  160  men, 
and  coaste<l  along  the  land.  "When  the}'  thought 
they  saw  signs  of  habitations,  they  went  on 
shore  in  three  canoes  they  had  with  tliem,  roweil 
by  60  men,  and  so  they  sought  for  provisions. 
They  continued  to  sail  in  this  way  for  three 
years,  suffering  great  hardships  from  hunger 
and  cold.  The  greater  part  of  the  crews  died  of 
hunger,  insomuch  that  there  were  not  50  surviv- 
ing, and  during  all  those  three  years  they  dis- 
covered no  good  land.  All  was  swamp  and  in- 
undated country,  without  inhabitants.  The 
good  country  they  discovered  was  as  far  as  the 
river  San  Juan,  where  the  Captain  Pizarro  re- 
mained with  the  few  survivors,  sending  a  cap- 
tain with  the  smaller  ship  to  discover  some  good 
land  further  along  the  coast.  He  .sent  the  other 
ship,  with  the  Captain  Diego  de  Almagro  to 
Panama  to  .get  more  men."  At  the  end  of  70 
days,  the  exploring  ship  came  back  witli  good 
reports,  and  with  specimens  of  gold,  silver  and 
cloths,  found  in  a  country  further  south.  "As 
soon  as  the  Captain  Almagro  arrived  from 
Panama  with  a  sliip  laden  with  men  and  horses, 
the  two  sliips,  with  their  commandiTs  and  all 
their  people,  set  out  from  the  river  San  Juan,  to 
go  to  that  newly-discovered  land.  But  the 
navigation  was  difficult;  they  were  detained  so 
long  that  the  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  the 
people  were  obliged  to  go  on  shore  in  search  of 
supplies.  The  ships  reached  the  bay  of  San 
Mateo,  and  some  villages  to  which  the  Spaniards 
gave  the  name  of  Santiago.  Next  they  came  to 
the  villages  of  Tacamez  [Atacames,  on  the  coast 
of  modern  Ecuador],  on  the  sea  coast  further 
on.  These  villages  were  seen  by  the  Christians 
to  be  large  and  well  peopled :  and  when  90 
Spaniards  had  advanced  a  league  beyond  the 
villages  of  Tacamez,  more  than  10,000  Indian 
warriors  encountered  them ;  but  seeing  that  the 
Christians  intended  no  evil,  and  did  not  wish  to 
take  their  goods,  but  rather  to  treat  them  peace- 
fully, with  much  love,  the  Indians  desisted  from 
war.  In  this  land  there  were  abundant  supplies, 
and  the  people  led  well-ordered  lives,  the  vil- 
lages having  their  streets  and  squares.  One 
village  had  more  than  3,000  houses,  and  others 
were  smaller.  It  seemed  to  the  captains  and  to 
the  other  Spaniards  that  nothing  could  be  done 
in  that  land  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers,  which  rendered  them  unable  to  cojie 
with  the  Indians.  So  they  agreed  to  load  tlie 
ships  with  the  supplies  to  be  foiuid  in  the 
villages,  and  to  return  to  an  island  called  Gallo, 
where  they  would  be  safe  until  the  sliips  arrived 
at  Panama  with  the  news  of  what  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  to  apply  to  the  Governor  for  more 
men,  in  order  that  the  Captains  might  be  able  to 
continue  their  undertaking,  and  conquer  the 
lanil.  Captain  Almagro  went  in  the  ships. 
iMany  ])ersons  had  written  to  the  Governor 
entreating  him  to  order  the  crews  to  return  to 
Panama,  saying  that  it  was  impossible  to  endure 
more  hardships  than  they  had  suffered  during 
the  last  three  years.  The  Governor  ordered  that 
all  those  who  wished  to  go  to  Panama  might  do 


so,  while  those  who  desired  to  continue  the  dis- 
coveries were  at  liberty  to  remain.  Si.xteen  men 
stayed  with  Pizarro,  and  all  the  rest  went  back 
in  the  ships  to  Panama.  The  Captain  Pizarro 
was  on  that  island  for  five  months,  when  one  of 
the  ships  returned,  in  which  he  continued  the 
discoveries  for  a  hundred  leagues  further  down 
the  coast.  They  found  many  villages  and  great 
riches;  and  they  brought  away  more  specimens 
of  gold,  silver,  and  cloths  than  had  been  found 
before,  which  were  presented  by  the  natives. 
The  Captain  returned  because  the  time  granted 
by  the  governor  had  expired,  and  the  last  day 
of  the  period  had  been  reached  when  he  entered 
the  port  of  Panama.  The  two  Captains  were  so 
ruined  that  they  could  no  longer  prosecute  their 
undertaking.  .  .  .  The  Captain  Francisco  Pizarro 
was  only  able  to  borrow  a  little  more  than  1,000 
castellanos  among  his  friends,  with  whicli  sum 
he  went  to  Castile,  and  gave  an  account  to  his 
Majesty  of  the  great  and  signal  services  he  had 
performed." — F.  de  Xeres  (Sec.  of  Pizarro),  Ac- 
cdunt  of  the  Pronnce  f/f  Cuzco  ;  tr.  aiulcd.  by  V. 
R.  Markh.tmiUnkliiyt  S>,e.,  1872). 

Ai.so  IX:  AV.  H.  Prescott,  Hist.  < if  the  Conqueitt 
of  Peru,  bk.  2.  eh.  2-t(r.  1). 

A.  D.  1525. — The  Voyage  of  Gomez.  See 
Can.\da  (New  Fr.\nce>;  The  X.vmes. 

A.  D.  1526-1531.  —  Voyage  of  Sebastian 
Cabot  and  attempted  colonization  of  La  Plata. 
See  Pak.vguay:  A.  I>,  151  •'i-l.').')?. 

A.  D.  1528-1542. — The  Florida  Expeditions 
of  Narvaez  and  Hernando  de  Soto. — Discovery 
of  the  Mississippi.  See  Fi.oiun.v  :  .V.  1)  15','s- 
1.542. 

A.  D.  1531-1533. —  Pizarro's  Conquest  of 
Peru.  See  Peru:  A.  D.  1.52.';j-1.531.  and  1.531- 
1533. 

A.  D.  1533. — Spanish  Conquest  of  the  King- 
dom of  Quito.     See  EciADiii;. 

A.  D.  1534-1535. — Exploration  of  the  St; 
Lawrence  to  Montreal  by  Jacques  Cartier. — 
"At  la.st,  ten  years  after  [the  voyages  (if  Verra- 
zauo],  Philip  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  induced 
the  king  [Francis  I.]  to  resume  the  project  of 
founding  a  French  colony  in  the  Xew  World 
whence  the  Spaniards  daily  drew  such  great 
wealth ;  and  lie  presented  to  him  a  Captain  of  .St. 
Malo,  by  name  Jacques  Cartier,  whose  merit  he 
knew,  and  whom  that  prince  accepted.  Cartier 
having  received  his  instructions,  left  St.  Malo  the 
2d  of  April,  1.534,  with  two  ships  of  60  Ions  and 
123  men.  He  steered  west,  inclining  slightly 
north,  and  had  such  fair  winds  that,  on  the  10th 
of  May,  he  made  Cape  Bonavista.  in  Newfound- 
land, at  46^  north.  Cartier  found  the  land  there 
still  covered  with  snow,  and  the  shore  fringed 
with  ice,  so  that  he  could  not  or  dared  not  stop. 
He  ran  down  six  degrees  south-southeast,  and 
entered  a  port  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St. 
Catharine.  Thence  he  turued  back  north.  .  .  . 
After  making  almost  the  circuit  of  Newfound- 
land, though  without  being  able  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  it  was  an  island,  he  took  a  southerly 
course,  crossed  the  gulf,  approached  the  conti- 
nent, and  entered  a  very  deep  ba}',  where  he 
suffered  greatly  from  heat,  whence  he  called 
it  Chalem-3  Bay.  He  was  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  and  well  pleased  with  the 
Indians  that  he  met  and  with  whom  he  ex- 
changed some  goods  for  furs.  ...  On  leaving 
this  bay,  Cartier  visited  a  good  part  of  the  coasts 
around  the  gulf,  and  took  possession  of  the  couu- 
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try  in  tlic  name  of  llie  iiiosi  Cliiistian  king,  as 
Vorazaui  had  dune  in  all  Ilie  iilaeis  wliere  lie 
landed,  lie  set  sail  again  (in  the  l")lh  of  August 
t(i  return  to  Kranee,  and  reached  St.  Malo  safely 
on  the  .")th  of  September.  ...  On  the  report 
whieh  he  made  of  liis  voyage,  the  court  con- 
eluded  that  it  woidd  be  u.seful  to  France  to  have 
a  settlement  in  that  part  of  America;  but  uo  one 
took  this  alVair  n\ore  to  lieart  than  the  Vice- 
Admiral  Charles  dc  Mony,  Sieur  de  la  Maillcraye. 
This  noble  obtained  a  new  commi.ssinn  for  Car- 
tier,  more  ample  than  the  first,  and  gave  him 
three  ships  well  e(iuipped.  This  Ih'et  was  ready 
aliont  the  middle  of  JIay.  and  ('artier  .  .  .  em- 
barked on  Wednesday "  the  19tli."  His  three 
vessels  were  separated  by  violent  storms,  but 
found  one  another,  near  the  close  of  July,  in  the 
gulf  which  was  their  aiipointed  place  of  rendez- 
vous. ■■  On  the  1st  of  August  bad  weather  drove 
liim  to  take  refuge  in  the  port  of  St.  Nicholas,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  north.  Here  Car- 
tier  planted  a  cross,  with  tlu'armsdf  France,  and 
remained  until  the  7tli.  This  port  is  almost  the 
only  spot  in  Canada  that  has  kept  the  name 
given  by  Cartier.  ...  On  the  lOth  the  three 
vessels  re-entered  the  gulf,  and  in  honor  of  the 
s:»int  whose  feast  is  celebrated  on  that  day,  Car- 
tier  gave  the  gulf  the  name  of  St.  Ijawrenee;  or 
ratlier  he  gave  it  to  a  bay  lying  between  Anti- 
costi  Island  and  the  north  shore,  whence  it  e.\- 
teaded  to  the  whole  gulf  of  which  this  bay  is 
part;  and  because  the  river,  before  that  called 
Uiver  of  Canada,  empties  into  the  same  gulf,  it 
insensibly  acipnred  tlie  name  of  St.  Lawrence, 
which  it  still  bears.  .  .  .  The  three  vessels  .  .  . 
ascended  the  river,  and  on  the  Ist  of  September 
they  entered  the  river  Saguenay.  Cartier  merely 
reconnoitered  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  .  .  . 
hastened  to  seek  a  port  where  his  vessels  might 
winter  in  safety.  Eight  leagues  above  Isle  au.\ 
Condres  he  foimd  another  much  larger  and  hand- 
somer island,  all  covered  with  trees  and  vines. 
lie  called  it  Bacchus  Island,  but  the  name  has 
been  change<l  to  Isle  d'Orleans.  The  author  of 
the  relation  to  this  voyage,  printed  under  the 
name  of  Cartier,  pretencls  that  only  here  the 
country  begins  to  be  called  Canada.  But  he  is 
surely  tnistaken;  for  it  is  certain  that  from  the 
earliest  times  the  Indians  gave  this  name  to  the 
whole  country  along  the  river  on  both  sides,  from 
its  mouth  to  the  Saguenay.  From  Bacchus 
Island,  Cartier  proceeded  to  a  little  river  which 
is  ten  leagues  off,  and  comes  from  the  north;  he 
called  it  Riviere  de  Ste  Croix,  becau.se  he  entered 
it  on  the  14th  of  Sejitember  (Feast  of  the  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross);  but  it  is  now  commoidy 
called  Kivieic  de  .Taciiues  Cartier.  The  day  after 
his  arrival  he  received  a  visit  from  an  Indian 
chief  named  Domiacona,  whom  the  author  of  the 
relation  of  that  voyage  styles  Lord  of-Canada. 
Cartier  treated  with  this  clnef  by  means  of  two 
Indians  whom  he  had  taken  to  France  the  year 
before,  and  who  knew  a  little  French.  They 
informed  Donnacoua  that  the  strangers  wished 
to  go  to  Hochelaga,  which  seemed  to  trouble  him. 
Ilochelaga  was  a  pretty  large  town,  situated  on 
an  island  now  known  under  tin-  name  of  Island  of 
Jloiitreal.  Cartier  had  heard  much  of  it,  and 
was  loth  to  return  to  France  without  seeing  it. 
The  reason  why  this  voyage  troubled  Donnacona 
was  that  the  ])eople  of  Hochelaga  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent nation  from  his,  and  that  he  wished  to 
profit  exclusively  by  the  advantages  which  he 


hoped  to  derive  from  the  stay  of  the  French  in 
his  country."  Proceeding  with  one  vessel  to 
Lake  St.  Pierre,  and  thence  in  two  boats.  Car- 
tier  reached  Ilochelaga  Oct.  2.  "The  shape  of 
the  town  was  round,  and  three  rows  of  palisades 
inclosed  in  it  about  OO  tunnel  shaped  cabins,  each 
over  50  paces  long  and  14  or  15  wide.  It  was 
entered  by  a  single  gate,  above  which,  as  well 
as  along  the  first  palisade,  ran  a  kind  of  gidlery. 
reached  by  ladders,  and  well  jiidvided  with 
l)ieces  of  rock  and  pebbles  for  the  defence  of  the 
place.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  sjioke  the 
Huron  language.  They  received  the  French 
very  well.  .  .  .  Cartier  visited  the  mountain  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  town  lay,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Mont  Royal,  which  has  become  that  of 
the  whole  Island  [Montreal].  From  it  he  dis- 
covered a  great  extent  of  country,  the  .sight  of 
which  charmed  him.  .  .  .  He  left  Ilochelaga  on 
the  5th  of  October,  and  on  the  11th  arrived  at 
Sainte  Croix."  Wintering  at  this  jdace,  where 
his  crews  suffered  terribly  from  the  cold  and 
fnmi  sciirv}-,  he  returned  to  France  the  following 
spring.  "Some  authors  .  .  .  pretend  that  Car- 
tier,  disgusted  with  Canada,  dissuaded  the  king, 
his  masler,  from  further  thoughts  of  it;  and 
Chamjilain  seems  to  have  been  of  that  opinion. 
But  this  does  not  agree  with  what  Cartier  him- 
self says  in  his  memoirs.  .  .  .  Cartier  in  vain 
extolled  the  country  which  he  had  discovered. 
His  small  returns,  and  the  wretched  condition  to 
which  his  men  had  been  reduced  by  c<jld  and 
scurvy,  persuaded  most  that  it  would  never  be 
of  any  use  to  France.  Great  stress  was  laid  on 
the  fact  that  he  nowhere  saw  any  appearance  of 
mines;  and  then,  even  more  than  now,  a  strange 
land  which  produced  neither  gold  nor  .silver  was 
reckoned  as  nothing." — Father  Charlevoix,  Jli.it. 
of  ye  IP  Frarife  (ti-diu.  hy  J.  (J.  Slica),  hk.  1. 

Also  in:  R.  Kerr,  Oeiural  Coll.  of  ]'iiyiir/cK,  pt. 
2,  bk.  2,  ch.  12  (c.  6).— F.  X.  Garneau,  llixt.  <f 
Ctiiindn,  V.  1,  cli.  2. 

A.  D.  1535-1540. — Introduction  of  Printing 
in  Mexico.  See  Phimting,  ic. :  A.  I).  1535- 
1709. 

A.  D.  1535-1550. — Spanish  Conquests  in 
Chile.     See  Chii.k:  A.  I).  14.50-1724. 

A.  D.  1536-1538. — Spanish  Conquests  of 
New  Granada.  See  Coi,o.\im.\N  St.vtes:  A.  1). 
l.".:l(;-17:Jl. 

A.  D.  1541-1603. — Jacques  Cartier's  last 
Voyage. — Abortive  attempts  at  French  Colo- 
nization in  Canada. — "Jean  Francois  de  la 
Roipie,  lord  of  Roberval,  a  gentleman  of  Picardy, 
was  the  most  earnest  and  energetic  of  those  who 
desired  to  colonize  the  lands  discovered  Ijy 
Jaccpies  Cartier.  .  .  .  The  title  and  authority 
of  lieutenant-general  was  conferred  upon  him; 
bis  rule  to  extend  over  Canada,  Ilochelaga, 
Saguenay,  Newfoundland,  Belle  Isle,  Carpon, 
Labrador,  La  Grand  Baye,  and  Baccalaos,  with 
the  delegated  rights  and  powers  of  the  Crown. 
This  patent  was  dated  the  15th  of  January, 
1540.  Jacques  Cartier  was  named  second  in 
command.  .  .  .  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  on  the 
2:5d  of  May,  1541,  having  provisioned  his  fleet 
for  two  years."  He  remained  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence until  the  following  June,  seeking  vainly 
for  the  fabled  wealth  of  the  land  of  Saguenay, 
finding  the  Indians  strongly  inclined  to  a 
treacherous  hostility,  and  suffering  severe 
hardships  during  the  winter.  Entirely  dis- 
couraged and  disgusted,  he  abandoned  his  under- 
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taking  early  in  the  summer  of  1542,  and  sailed 
for  home.  In  the  road  of  St.  John's,  Xewfoiind- 
land,  Cartier  met  liis  tardy  chief,  Koberval,  just 
coming  to  join  him:  but  no  persuasion  could 
induce  the  disappointed  explorer  to  turn  back. 
"To  avoid  the  chance  of  an  open  rupture  with 
Roberval,  the  lieutenant  silently  weighed  anchor 
during  the  niglit,  and  made  all  sail  for  France. 
Tliis  inglorious  witlidrawal  from  the  enterprise 
paralyzed  Roberval's  power,  and  deferred  the 
permanent  settlement  of  Canada  for  generations 
then  unborn.  Jacques  Cartier  died  soon  after 
Ms  return  to  Europe."  Roberval  proceeded  to 
Canada,  built  a  fort  at  Ste  Croix,  four  leagues 
west  of  Orleans,  sent  back  two  of  his  three  ships 
to  France,  and  remained  through  the  winter 
with  his  colony,  having  a  troubled  time.  There 
is  no  certain  account  of  the  ending  of  the  enter- 
prise, but  it  ended  in  failure.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury afterwards  there  was  little  attempt  made 
by  the  French  to  colonize  any  part  of  New 
France,  though  the  French  lisheries  on  the  New- 
foundland Bank  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
were  steadily  growing  in  activity  and  import- 
ance. •  ■  When,  after  tifty  vears  of  civil  strife,  the 
strong  and  wise  sway  of  Henry  IV.  restored 
rest  to  troubled  France,  the  spirit  of  discovery 
again  arose.  The  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  a  Breton 
gentleman,  obtained  from  the  king,  in  1.598,  a 
patent  granting  the  same  powers  that  Roberval 
Lad  possessed.  "  But  La  Roche's  undertaking 
proved  more  disastrous  than  Roberval's  had  been. 
Yet,  there  had  been  enough  of  successful  fur- 
trading  opened  to  stimulate  enterprise,  despite 
these  misfortunes.  "  Private  adventurers, unpro- 
tected by  any  special  privilege,  began  to  barter 
for  the  rich  peltries  of  the  Canadian  hunters. 
A  wealthy  merchant  of  St.  Malo,  named  Pont- 
grave,  was  the  boldest  and  most  successful  of 
these  traders;  he  made  several  voyages  to  Ta- 
doussac,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  bringing 
back  each  time  a  rich  cargo  of  rare  and  valuable 
fui-s.  "  In  1600,  Pontgrave  effected  a  partner- 
ship with  one  Cliauvin,  a  naval  captain,  who 
obtained  a  patent  from  the  king  giving  him  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade ;  but  Chauvin  died  in  1603 
without  having  succeeded  in  establishing  even  a 
trading  post  at  Tadoussac.  De  Chatte,  or  De 
Chastes,  governor  of  Dieppe,  succeeded  to  the 
privileges  of  Chauvin,  and  founded  a  company 
of  merchants  at  Rouen  [1603]  to  undertake  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  Canada.  It  was 
under  the  auspices  of  this  company  that  Samuel 
Chamidain,  the  founder  of  New  France,  came 
upon  the  scene. — E.  Warburton,  The  Conquest  of 
Cantula,  v.  1,  ch.  2-3. 

Also  ix  :  F.  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  Prance  in 
Vie  JS'eir  World.:  Chaiujiloiii,  ch.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1562-1567.— The  slave  trading  'Voy- 
ages of  John  Hawkins. — Beginnings  of  Eng- 
lish Enterprise  in  the  New  'World. —  'The 
hist<jry  of  English  America  begins  with  the 
three  slave-trading  voyages  of  John  Hawkins, 
made  in  the  years  1,563,  1564,  and  1.567.  Noth- 
ing that  Englishmen  had  done  in  connection 
with  America,  previously  to  those  voyages,  had 
any  result  worth  recording.  England  had 
known  the  New  'World  nearl}-  seventy  years,  for 
Jolm  Cabot  reached  it  shortly  after  its  discovery 
by  Columbus:  and,  as  the  tidings  of  the  dis- 
covery spread,  many  English  adventurers  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  theAmerican  coast.  But 
as  years  passed,  and  the  excitement  of  novelty 


subsided,  the  English  voyages  to  America  had 
become  fewer  and  fewer"  and  at  length  ceased 
altogether.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  this. 
There  was  no  opening  for  conquest  or  plunder. 
for  the  Tudors  were  at  peace  with  the  Spanish 
sovereigns:  and  there  could  be  no  territorial 
occupation,  for  the  Papal  title  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  to  the  whole  of  the  new  continent 
could  not  be  disputed  by  Catholic  England. 
No  trade  worth  having  existed  with  the  natives: 
and  Spain  and  Portugal  kept  the  trade  with 
their  own  settlers  in  their  own  hands.  ...  As 
the  plantations  in  America  grew  and  multiplied, 
the  demand  for  negroes  rapidly  increased.  The 
Spaniards  had  no  African  settlements,  but  the 
Portuguese  liad  many,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
French  and  English  adventurers,  they  procured 
from  these  settlements  slaves  enough  to  supply 
both  themselves  and  the  Spaniards.  But  the 
Brazilian  plantations  grew  so  fast,  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  that  they  absorbed  the 
entire  supply,  and  the  Spanish  colonists  knew 
not  where  to  look  for  negroes.  This  ))enury  of 
slaves  in  the  Spanish  Indies  became  known  to 
the  English  and  French  captains  who  frequented 
tlie  Guinea  coast;  and  .John  Hawkins,  who  had 
been  engaged  from  boyhood  in  the  trade  with 
Spain  and  the  Canaries,  resolved  in  1562  to  take 
a  cargo  of  negro  slaves  to  Hispaniola.  The 
little  squadron  with  which  he  executed  this 
project  was  the  first  English  squadron  which 
navigated  the  AVest  Indian  seas.  This  voyage 
opened  those  seas  to  the  English.  England  had 
not  yet  broken  with  Sjjain,  and  the  law  excluding 
English  vessels  from  trading  with  the  Spanish 
colonists  was  not  strictly  enforced.  The  trade 
was  profitable,  and  Hawkins  found  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  his  cargo  to  great  advantage.  A 
meagre  note  .  .  .  from  the  pen  of  Hakluyt  con- 
tains all  that  is  known  of  the  first  American 
voyage  of  Hawkins.  In  its  details  it  must  have 
closely  resembled  the  second  vo^'age.  In  the 
tirst  voyage,  however,  Hawkins  had  no  occasion 
to  carry  his  wares  further  than  three  ports  on 
the  northern  side  of  Hispaniola.  These  ports, 
far  away  from  San  Domingo,  the  capital,  wx-re 
ahead}'  well  known  to  the  French  smugglers.  He 
did  not  venture  into  the  Caribbean  Sea;  and 
having  loaded  his  ships  with  their  return  cargo, 
he  made  the  best  of  his  way  back.  In  his 
second  voyage  ...  he  entered  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  still  keeping,  however,  at  a  safe  distance 
from  San  Domingo,  and  sold  his  slaves  on  the 
mainland.  This  voyage  was  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  .  .  .  Having  sold  his  slaves  in  the  conti- 
nental ports  [South  American],  and  loaded  his 
vessels  with  liides  and  other  goods  bought  with 
the  produce,  Hawkins  determined  to  strike  out  a 
new  path  and  sail  home  with  the  Gulf-stream, 
which  would  carry  him  northwards  past  the 
shores  of  Florida.  Sparke's  narrative  .  .  . 
proves  that  at  every  point  in  these  expeditions  the 
Englishman  was  following  in  the  track  of  the 
French.  He  had  French  pilots  and  seamen  on 
board,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  one  at  least 
of  these  had  already  been  with  Laudonniere  in 
Florida.  The  French  seamen  guided  him  to 
Laudonniere 's  settlement,  where  his  arrival  was 
most  opportune.  They  then  pointed  him  the 
way  by  the  coast  of  North  America,  then  uni- 
versally know  in  the  mass  as  New  France,  to 
Newfoundland,  and  thence,  with  the  prevail- 
ing westerly  winds,  to  Europe.     This  was  the 
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pioneer  voyage  made  by  Enirlislimen  along 
coasts  afterwards  famous  in  history  througli 
Englisli  colonization.  .  .  .  The  e.vtremely  inter- 
esting narrative  .  .  .  given  .  .  .  from  the  pen 
of  John  Sparke,  one  of  Hawkins'  gentlemen 
companions  .  .  .  contains  the  first  information 
concerning  America  and  its  natives  which  was 
published  in  England  by  an  English  eye-wit- 
ness." Hawkins  planned  a  third  voyage  in 
1566,  but  the  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  king 
caused  him  to  be  stopped  by  the  English  court. 
He  sent  out  his  ships,  however,  and  they  came 
home  in  due  time  richly  freighted,  —  from  what 
source  is  not  known.  "In  another  year's  t inu- 
tile aspect  of  things  had  changed."  England 
was  venturing  into  war  with  Spain,  "and  Haw- 
kins was  now  able  to  execute  his  plans  without 
restraint.  He  founded  a  permanent  fortified 
factory  on  the  Guinea  coast,  where  negroes 
might  be  collected  all  the  year  round.  Thence 
he  Sidled  for  the  West  Indies  a  third  time, 
■i'oung  Francis  Drake  sailed  with  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  'Judith,'  a  small  vessel  of  fifty 
tons."  The  voyage  had  a  prosperous  beginning 
and  a  disastrous  ending.  After  disposing  f;f 
most  of  their  slaves,  they  were  driven  by  storms 
to  take  refuge  in  the  'Mexican  port  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  there  they  were  attacked  by  a  Spanish 
fleet.  Unike  in  the  "Judith"  and  Hawkins  in 
another  small  vessel  escaped.  But  the  latter 
was  overcrowded  with  men  and  obliged  to  put 
half  of  them  asliore  on  the  Me.xiean  coiist.  The 
majority  of  those  left  on  board,  as  well  as  a 
majority  of  Drake's  crew,  died  on  the  voyage 
home,  and  it  was  a  miscratile  remnant  that 
landed  in  England,  in  January,  1569. — E.  J. 
Payne,  V'tymjes  of  t/ie  Elizabethan  Seamen  to 
Am.,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  The  Uairkins  Voynyen;  e<l.  hy  C.  R. 
Markham  (Ilnkluyt  Sic,  No.  57). — R.  Southey, 
I.iriK  iif  till   riritixh  Afhiiiriih.  r.  3. 

A.  D.  1572-1580. — The  Piratical  Adventures 
of  Drake  and  his  Encompassing  of  the  World. 
—  "Francis  Druku,  tlie  first  of  the  P^iiglish  Buc- 
caneers, was  one  of  the  twelve  children  of  Ed- 
ward Drake  of  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  a 
staunch  Protestant,  who  had  fled  his  native 
place  to  avoid  persecution,  anrl  had  then  become 
a  ship's  chaplain.  Drake,  like  Columbus,  had 
been  a  seaman  by  profession  from  boyhood:  and 
.  .  .  had  served  as  a  young  m:ni,  in  command 
of  the  Judith,  under  Hawkins.  .  .  .  Haw- 
kins had  confined  himself  to  smuggling:  Drake 
advanced  from  this  to  piracy.  This  practice 
was  authorized  by  law  in  the  middle  ages  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  debts  or  damages 
from  the  subjects  of  another  nation.  The  Eng- 
lish, especially  those  of  the  west  country,  were 
the  most  formidable  pirates  in  the  world:  and 
the  whole  nation  was  by  this  time  roused  against 
Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  ruthless  war  waged 
against  Protestantism  in  the  Xetherlands  by 
Philip  II.  Drake  had  accounts  of  his  own  to 
settle  with  the  Spaniards.  Though  Elizabeth 
had  not  declared  for  the  revolted  States,  and 
pursued  a  shifting  policy,  her  interests  anil 
theirs  were  identical;  and  it  was  with  a  view 
of  cutting  off  those  supplies  of  gold  and  silver 
from  America  which  enabled  Philip  to  bribe 
politicians  and  pay  soldiers,  in  pursuit  of  his 
policy  of  aggression,  that  the  famous  voyage 
was  authorized  by  English  statesmen.  Drake 
had    recently  made  more  than  one  successful 


voj-age  of  plunder  to  the  American  coast."  In 
July,  157".2,  he  surprised  the  Spanish  town  of 
Nombre  de  Dios,  which  was  the  shipping  port 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Isthmus  for  the 
treasures  of  Peru.  His  men  made  their  way 
into  the  royal  treasiire-house,  where  they  lai<l 
hands  on  a  heap  of  bar-silver,  70  feet  long,  10 
wide,  and  10  high;  but  Drake  himself  had  re- 
ceived a  wound  which  compelled  the  pirates  to 
letreat  with  no  very  large  jiart  of  the  sjilendid 
booty.  In  the  winter  of  1.573.  with  the  lielp  of 
the  runaway  slaves  on  the  Isthmus,  known  as 
Clmarrones,  he  crossed  the  Isthmus,  looked  on 
the  Pacific  ocean,  approached  within  sight  of 
the  city  of  Panama,  and  waylaid  a  transportation 
party  "conveying  gold  to  Nombre  de  Dios;  but 
was  disappointed  of  his  jirey  by  the  excited  con- 
duct of  some  of  his  men.  When  he  saw,  on  this 
occasion,  the  great  ocean  beyond  the  Isthmus, 
"Drake  then  and  there  resolved  to  he  the 
pioneer  of  England  in  the  Pacific;  and  on  this 
resolution  he  solemnly  besought  the  blessing  of 
God.  Nearly  four  years  elapsed  before  it  was 
executed:  for  it  was  not  until  November.  1577, 
that  Drake  embarked  on  his  famous  voyage,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  proposed  to  plunder  Peru 
itself.  The  Peruvian  ports  were  unfortified. 
The  Spaniards  knew  them  to  be  by  nature  abso- 
lutely secured  from  attack  on  the  north;  and 
they  never  dreamed  that  the  English  pirates 
would  be  daring  enough  to  pass  the  terrible 
straits  of  Magellan  and  attack  them  from  the 
south.  Such  was  the  plan  of  Drake :  and  it  was 
executed  with  complete  success.  "  He  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  Dec.  13,  1577,  with  a  fleet  of 
four  vessels,  and  a  pinnace,  but  lost  one  of  the 
ships  after  be  had  entered  the  Pacific,  in  a  storm 
which  drove  him  southward,  and  which  made 
him  the  discoverer  of  Cape  Horn.  Another  of 
his  ships,  separated  from  the  squadron,  returned 
home,  and  a  third,  while  attempting  to  do  the 
same,  was  lost  in  the  river  Plate.  Drake,  in  his 
own  vessel,  the  Golden  Hind,  proceeded  to  the 
Peruvian  coasts,  where  he  cruised  until  he  had 
taken  and  plundered  a  score  of  Spanish  ships. 
"Laden  with  a  rich  booty  of  Peruvian  treasure 
he  deemed  it  unsafe  to  return  by  the  way  that  he 
came.  He  therefore  resolved  to  strike  across  the 
Pacific,  and  for  this  purpose  made  the  latitude 
in  which  this  voyage  was  usually  performed  by 
the  Spanish  government  vessels  which  s;iiled 
annually  from  Acapulco  to  the  Philippines. 
Drake  thus  reached  the  coast  of  California, 
where  the  Indians,  delighted  beyond  measure  by 
presents  of  clothing  and  trinkets,  invited  him  to 
remain  and  rule  over  them.  Drake  took  jios- 
session  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  Queen, 
and  refitted  his  vessel  in  preparation  for  the 
uukno%vn  perils  of  the  Pacific.  The  place  where 
he  landed  must  have  been  either  the  great  liay 
of  San  Francisco  [per  contra.,  see  C.\liforxi.\: 
A.  D.  1846-1847]  or  the  small  bay  of  Bodega, 
which  lies  a  few  leagues  further  north.  The 
great  seaman  had  already  coast e<l  five  degrees 
more  to  the  northward  before  finiling  a  suitable 
harbour.  He  believed  himself  to  be  the  first 
European  who  had  coasted  these  shores ;  but  it 
is  now  well  known  that  Spanish  explorers  had 
preceded  him.  Drake's  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe  was  thus  no  deliberate  feat  of  seaman- 
ship, but  the  necessary  result  of  circumstances. 
The  voyage  made  in  more  than  one  way  a  great 
epoch    in    English    nautical    history."     Drake 
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reached  Plymouth  ou  liis  return  Sept.  26.  1580. 
— E.  J.  Payne,  Voyages  of  the  Elizahetluiti  Seamen, 
■pp.  U1-14S. 

Also  in  F.  Fletcher,  The  World  Encompassed 
by  Sir  F.  Drake  (Hakluyt  Soc,  1854).— J.  Barrow. 
Life  of  Drake. — R.  Southey,  Lines  of  British 
Admiriils,  v.  3. 

A.  D.  1580. — The  final  founding  of  the  City 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  See  Akgenti.ne  Keplblic: 
A.  D.  1580-177T. 

A.  D.  1583. — The  Expedition  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert. — Formal  possession  taken  of 
Newfoundland. — lu  1578,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
an  English  gentleman,  of  Devonshire,  n  hose 
ynuMger  half-brother  was  the  more  famous  Sir 
AViilter  Raleigh,  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
a  charter  empowering  him,  for  the  ue.xt  six 
years,  to  discover  "such  remote  heathen  and 
barbarous  lands,  not  actually  possessed  by  any 
Christian  prince  or  people,"  as  he  might  be 
shrewd  or  fortunate  enough  to  find,  and  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  as  their  proprietor.  Gilbert's  first 
expedition  was  attempted  the  next  year,  with 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  associated  in  it;  but  misfor- 
tunes drove  back  the  adventurers  to  port,  and 
Spanish  intrigue  prevented  their  sailing  again. 
"  In  June,  1.583,  Gilbert  sailed  from  Cawsand  Bay 
with  five  vessels,  with  the  general  intention  of 
discovering  and  colonizing  the  northern  parts  of 
America.  It  was  the  first  colonizing  expedition 
which  left  the  shores  of  Great  Britain;  and  the 
narrative  of  the  expedition  by  Hayes,  who  com- 
manded one  of  Gilbert's  vessels,  forms  the  first 
page  in  the  history  of  English  colonization. 
Gilbert  did  no  more  than  go  through  the  empty 
form  of  taking  possession  of  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, to  which  the  English  name  formerly 
applied  to  the  continent  in  general  .  .  .  was 
now  restricted.  .  .  .  Gilbert  dallied  here  too 
long.  When  he  set  sail  to  cross  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  take  possession  of  Cape  Breton 
and  Nova  Scotia  the  season  was  too  far  advanced ; 
one  of  his  largest  ships  went  down  with  all  on 
beard,  including  the  Hungarian  scholar  Par- 
menlus,  who  had  come  out  as  the  historian  of 
the  expedition;  the  stores  were  exhausted  and 
the  crews  dispirited ;  and  Gilbert  resolved  ou 
sailing  home,  intending  to  return  and  prosecute 
his  discoveries  the  next  spring.  On  the  home 
Toj'age  the  little  vessel  in  which  he  was  sailing 
foundered;  and  the  pioneer  of  English  coloniza- 
tion found  a  watery  grave.  .  .  .  Gilbert  was  a 
man  of  courage,  pietj',  and  learning.  He  was, 
however,  an  indifferent  seaman,  and  quite  in- 
competent for  the  task  of  colonization  to  which 
he  had  set  his  hand.  The  misfortunes  of  his  ex- 
pedition induced  Amadas  and  Barlow,  who  fol- 
lowed in  his  steps,  to  abandon  the  northward 
voyage  and  sail  to  the  shores  intended  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  easier  but  more  circuitous  route  of 
the  Canaries  and  the  West  Indies." — E.  J. 
Pavne,  Voyages  of  the  Elizabethan  Seamen,  pp. 
173-174  — "On  Monday,  the  9th  of  September, 
in  the  afternoon,  the  frigate  [the  'Squirrel ']  was 
near  cast  away,  oppressed  by  waves,  yet  at  that 
time  recovered ;  and  giving  forth  signs  of  joy, 
the  general,  sitting  abaft  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  cried  out  to  us  in  the  '  Hind  '  (so  oft  as  we 
did  approach  within  hearing),  '  We  are  as  near 
to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land. '  reiterating  the  same 
speech,  well  beseeming  a  soldier  resolute  in 
Jesus  Christ,  as  I  cjin  testify  he  was.  On  the 
same  Monday  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  or  not 


long  after,  the  frigate  being  ahead  of  us  in  the 
'Golden  Hind,'  suddenly  her  lights  were  out, 
whereof  as  it  were  in  a  moment  we  lo.st  the 
sight,  and  withal  our  watch  cried  the  General  was 
cast  away,  which  was  too  true;  for  in  that 
moment  the  frigate  was  devoured  and  swallowed 
up  by  the  sea.  Yet  still  we  looked  out  all  that 
night  and  ever  after,  until  we  arrived  upon  the 
coast  of  England.  ...  In  great  torment  of 
weather  and  peril  of  drowning  it  pleased  God  to 
send  safe  home  the  '  Golden  Hind,'  which  arrived 
in  Falmouth  on  the  22d  of  September,  being 
Sunday." — E.  Hayes,  A  Report  of  the  Voyaoe  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  (reprinted  in  I'ayiw's 
Voyages). 

Also  in  E.  Edwards,  Life  of  Raleigh,  d.  1,  ch. 
5. — R.  Hakluyt,  Principal  Kavigationa ;  ed.  by 
E.  Goldsmid,  v.  12. 

A.  D.  1584-1586. —  Raleigh's  First  Coloniz- 
ing attempts  and  failures.  —  "The  task  in 
which  Gilbert  had  failed  was  to  be  undertaken 
by  one  better  qualified  to  carry  it  out.  If  any 
Englishman  in  that  age  seemed  to  be  marked  out 
as  the  founder  of  a  colonial  empire,  it  was 
Raleigh.  Like  Gilbert,  he  had  studied  books; 
like  Drake  he  could  rule  men.  .  .  .  The  associa- 
tions of  his  youth,  and  the  training  of  his  early 
manhood,  fitted  him  to  sympathize  with  the  aims 
of  his  half-brother  Gilbert,  and  there  is  little 
I'eason  to  doubt  that  Raleigh  had  a  share  in  his 
undertaking  and  his  failure.  In  1584  he  obtained  a 
patent  precisely  similar  to  Gilberts.  His  first  step 
showed  the  thoughtful  and  well-planned  system 
on  which  he  began  his  task.  Two  ships  were 
sent  out,  not  with  any  idea  of  settlement,  but  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  country.  Their 
commanders  were  Arthur  Barlow  and  Philip 
Amidas.  To  the  former  we  owe  the  extant 
record  of  the  voyage:  the  name  of  the  latter 
would  suggest  that  he  was  a  foreigner.  Whether 
liy  chance  or  design,  they  took  a  more  southerly 
course  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  On  the 
2i  of  July  the  presence  of  shallow  water,  and  a 
smell  of  sweet  flowers,  warned  them  that  land 
was  near.  The  promise  thus  given  was  amply 
fulfilled  upon  their  approach.  The  sight  before 
tUem  was  far  different  from  that  which  had  met 
the  eyes  of  Hore  and  Gilbert.  Instead  of  the 
bleak  coast  of  Newfoundland,  Barlow  and 
Amidas  looked  upon  a  scene  which  might  recall 
the  softness  of  the  Mediterranean.  .  .  .  Coasting 
along  for  about  120  miles,  the  voyagers  reached 
an  inlet  and  with  some  difficulty  entered.  They 
tlien  solemnly  took  possession  of  the  land  in  the 
Queen's  name,  and  then  delivered  it  over  to 
Rileigh  according  to  his  patent.  They  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  land  upon  which  they  had 
touched  was  an  island  about  20  miles  long,  and 
not  above  six  broad,  named,  as  they  afterwards 
learnt,  Roanoke.  Beyond,  separating  them  from 
the  mainland,  lay  an  enclosed  sea,  studded  with 
more  than  a  hundred  fertile  and  well-wooded 
i  lets."  The  Indians  proved  friendly,  and  were 
d  ^'Scribed  by  Barlow  as  being  "  most  gentle,  lov- 
ing and  faithful,  void  of  all  guile  and  treason, 
and  such  as  live  after  the  manner  of  the  golden 
age."  "The  report  which  the  voyagers  took 
home  spoke  as  favourably  of  the  land  itself  as  of 
its  inhabitants.  .  .  .  With  them  they  brought 
two  of  the  savages,  named  Wanchese  and  Man- 
teo.  A  probable  tradition  tells  us  that  the  queen 
herself  named  the  country  Virginia,  and  that 
Raleigh's  knighthood  was  the  reward  and  ac- 
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Unowledirmcut  of  his  success.  On  tlie  strength 
of  this  report  Raleigh  at  once  mailc  preparations 
for  a  settlement.  A  fleet  of  seven  ships  was  |)ro- 
vitled  for  the  convej'ance  of  108  seltler.s.  'I'lie 
Meet  was  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard 
Grenvillo,  who  was  to  establish  the  sett  lenient 
and  leave  it  under  the  charge  of  Ralph  hane. 
...  On  the  9th  of  April  [1585]  the  emigrants 
set  sail."  For  some  reason  not  well  explained, 
the  fleet  made  a  circuit  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
loitered  for  five  weeks  at  the  island  of  St.  John's 
and  at  Ilispaniola,  reaching  Virginia  in  the  last 
days  of  June.  Quarrels  between  the  two  com- 
manders, Grenville  and  Lane,  had  already  begun, 
and  both  seemed  equally  ready  to  provoke  the 
emnity  of  the  natives.  In  August,  after  explor- 
ing some  sixty  miles  of  the  coast,  Grenvillo  re- 
lumed to  England,  promising  to  come  back  the 
next  spring  with  new  colonists  and  stores.  The 
settlement,  thus  left  to  the  care  of  Lane,  was 
established  "at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island 
of  Roanoke,  whence  the  settlers  could  command 
the  strait.  There,  even  now,  choked  by  vines 
and  underwood,  and  here  and  there  broken  by 
the  crumbling  remains  of  an  earthen  bastion, 
may  be  traced  the  outlines  of  the  ditch  whicli 
enclosed  the  camp,  some  forty  yards  square,  the 
home  of  the  first  English  settlers  in  the  New 
World.  Of  the  doings  of  the  settlers  during  the 
winter  nothing  is  recorded,  but  by  the  next 
spring  their  prospects  looked  gloomy.  The  In- 
dians were  no  longer  friends.  .  .  .  The  settlers, 
unalile  to  make  fishing  weirs,  and  without  seed 
corn,  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  Indians  for 
their  daily  food.  Under  these  circumstances, 
one  would  have  supposed  that  Lane  wovdd  have 
best  employed  himself  in  guarding  the  settle- 
ment and  improving  its  condition,  lie,  however, 
thought  otherwise,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
task  of  exploring  the  neiglibouriiig  territory." 
But  a  wide  combination  of  hostile  Indian  tribes 
had  been  formed  against  the  English,  and  their 
situation  became  from  day  today  more  imperilled. 
At  the  beginning  of  June,  158(),  Lane  fought  a 
bold  battle  with  the  savages  and  routed  them : 
but  no  sign  of  Grenville  appeared  and  the  pros- 
pect looked  hopeless.  Ju.st  at  this  jtuicture,  a 
great  English  fleet,  sailing  homewards  from  a 
piratical  expedition  to  the  Spanish  Main,  under 
the  famous  Captain  Drake,  came  to  anchor  at 
Roanoke  and  offered  succor  to  the  disheartened 
colonists.  With  one  voice  they  petitioned  to  be 
taken  to  England,  and  Drake  received  the  whole 
party  on  board  his  ships.  "The  help  of  whieb 
the  colonists  had  despaired  was  in  reality  close 
at  hand.  Scarcely  had  Drake's  fleet  left  the  coast 
when  a  ship  well  "furnished  l)y  Raleigh  with  need- 
ful supplies,  reached  Virginia,  and  after  search- 
ing for  the  departed  settlers  returned  to  England. 
About  a  fortnight  later  Grenville  himself  arrived 
with  three  ships.  He  spent  some  time  in  the 
country  exploring,  searching  for  the  .settlers,  and 
at  last,  unwilling  to  lose  po.ssession  of  tlie  coun- 
try, landed  fifteen  men  at  Roanoke  well  supplied 
for  two  years,  and  then  set  sail  for  England, 
plundering  the  Azores,  and  doing  nuich  damage 
to  the  Spaniards."— J.  A.  Doyle,  T/f  Eiir/lish  in 
Amcriai  :  Vinjinui,  t£-c.,  eh.  4.  —  "  It  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  that,  when  Lane  and  his  com- 
pany went  back  to  England,  they  carried  with 
them  tobacco  as  one  of  the  i)roduets  <if  tlie  coun- 
try, which  they  presented  to  Raleigh,  as  the 
planter  of  the  colony,  and  by  him  it  was  brought 
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into  use  in  England,  and  grailually  in  other 
European  countries.  The  authorities  are  not  en- 
tirely agreed  upon  Ibis  jioint.  Josselyn  say;: 
'Tiibaeco  first  brought  into  lOiigland  by  Sir  Jc'il.ii 
Hawkins,  but  first  brought  into  use  by  Sir 
Walter  Rawleigh  many  years  aft(-r.'  Again  he 
says ;  "  Xo w  (say  some)  Tobacco  was  fi  rst  In-ought 
inio  England  by  Mr.  Ralph  Lane,  out  of  Virgini:i. 
Others  will  have  Tobacco  to  be  first  brouglit  into 
England  from  Peru,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
Mariners.'  Camden  fixes  its  introduction  into 
Engkuiil  by  Ralph  Lane  and  the  men  brouglil 
back  with  him  in  the  ships  of  Dr.ike.  He  savs: 
'  And  these  men  which  were  brought  back  were 
Ww.  first  that  I  know  of,  which  brought  into 
lOiigland  that  Indian  plant  which  they  call  To- 
bacco and  Nicotia,  and  use  it  against  crudities, 
being  taught  it  by  the  Indians.'  Certainly  from 
that  time  it  began  to  be  in  great  request,  "and  to 
be  sold  at  a  high  rate.  .  .  .  Among  the  108  men 
left  in  the  colony  with  Ralph  Lane  in  1.585  was 
y\r.  Thomas  Ilariot,  a  man  of  a  strongly  mathe- 
matical and  scientific  turn,  whose  services  in  this 
connection  were  greatly  valued.  He  remained 
there  an  entire  year,  and  went  back  to  England 
in  1.586.  He  wrote  out  a  full  account  of  his  ob- 
servations in  the  New  World." — I.  N.  Tarbox, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  Colony  (^Prince  Soc, 
1884). 

Ai.so  IN  T.  Harlot,  Bri(f  and  (rue  Eeport  {Re- 
printed in,  ahove-named  Prince  Soc.  Publication). — 
F.  L.  Hawks,  Hint,  of  N.  Carolina,  v.  1  (contain- 
inff  reprints  of  Lane's  Account,  llariot's  Report, 
d-c. —  Original  Doc's  ed.  by  E.  E.  Hale  (Arrhre- 
ologia   Americana,  t\  4). 

A.  D.  1587-1590. —  The  Lost  Colony  of 
Roanoke.  —  End  of  the  Virginia  Undertak- 
ings of  Sir  'Walter  Raleigh. — "Raleigh,  undis- 
mayed by  lo.sses,  determined  to  plant  an  agricul- 
tural state;  to  send  emigrants  with  their  wives 
and  families,  who  should  make  their  homes  in 
the  New  AVorld;  and,  that  life  and  property 
might  be  secured,  in  January,  1.587,  he  granted  a 
charter  for  the  settlement,  and  a  municipal 
government  for  the  city  of  'Raleigh.'  John 
White  was  appointed  its  governor;  and  to  him, 
with  eleven  assistants,  the  administration  of  the 
colony  was  intrusted.  Transport  ships  were 
prepared  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietary; 
'Queen  Elizabeth,  the  godmother  of  Virginia,' 
declined  contributing  'to  its  education.'  Era- 
barking  in  April,  in  July  they  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina ;  they  were  saved  from 
the  dangers  of  Cape  Fear;  and,  passing  Cape 
Hatteras.  they  hastened  to  the  isle  of  Roanoke, 
to  search  for  the  handful  of  men  whom  Gren- 
ville had  left  there  as  a  gairison.  They  found 
the  tenements  deserted  and  overgrown  with 
weeds;  human  bones  lay  scattered  on  the  field 
where  wild  deer  were  reposing.  The  fort  was 
in  ruins.  No  vestige  of  surviving  life  appeared. 
The  in.structions  of  Raleigh  had  designated  the 
place  for  the  new  settlement  on  the  bay  of 
Chesapeake.  But  Fernando,  the  naval  officer, 
eager  to  renew  a  profitable  traffic  in  the  West 
Indies,  refused  his  assistance  in  exploring  the 
coast,  and  White  was  compelled  to  remain  on 
Roanoke.  ...  It  was  there  that  in  July  the 
foundations  of  the  city  of  Raleigh  were  laid." 
But  the  colony  was  doomed  to  disaster  from  the 
beginning,  being  quickly  involved  in  w-arfare 
with  the  surrounding  natives.  "With  the  re- 
turning ship  White  embarked  for  England,  un- 
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der  the  excuse  of  interceding  for  re-enforcements 
and  supplies.  Yet,  on  the  18th  of  August,  nine 
days  previous  to  his  departure,  his  daughter 
Eleanor  Dare,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  assistants, 
gave  birth  to  a  female  child,  the  first  offspring 
of  English  parents  on  the  soil  of  the  United 
States.  The  infant  was  named  from  the  place 
of  its  birth.  Tlie  colony,  now  composed  of  89 
men,  17  women,  and  two  children,  whose  names 
are  all  preserved,  might  reasonably  hope  for  the 
speedy  return  of  the  governor,  as  he  left  with 
them  his  daughter  and  his  grandchild,  Virginia 
Dare.  The  farther  history  of  this  plantation 
is  involved  in  gloomy  uncertainty.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  'the  city  of  Raleigh,'  the  emigrants  from 
England  and  the  first-born  of  America,  awaited 
death  in  tlie  land  of  their  adoption.  For,  when 
White  reached  England,  he  found  its  attention 
absorbed  by  the  threats  of  an  invasion  from 
Spain.  .  .  .  Yet  Raleigh,  whose  patriotism  did 
notdiminish  his  generosity,found  means,  in  April 
1588,  to  despatch  White  with  supplies  in  two  ves- 
sels. But  the  company,  desiring  a  gainful  voy- 
age rather  than  a  safe  one,  ran  in  chase  of  prizes, 
till  one  of  them  fell  in  with  men  of  war  from 
Rochelle,  and,  after  a  bloody  fight,  was  boarded 
and  rifled.  Both  ships  were  compelled  to  return 
to  England.  The  delay  was  fatal:  the  English 
kingdom  and  the  Protestant  reformation  were  in 
danger;  nor  could  the  poor  colonists  of  Roanoke 
be  again  remembered  till  after  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Invincible  Armada.  Even  then  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  had  already  incurred  a  fruitless 
expense  of  £40,000,  found  his  impaired  fortune 
insufficient  for  further  attempts  at  colonizing 
Virginia.  He  therefore  used  the  privilege  of  his 
patent  to  endow  a  company  of  merchants  and  ad- 
venturers with  large  concessions.  Among  the 
men  who  thus  obtained  an  assignment  of  the  pro- 
prietary's rights  in  Virginia  is  found  the  name  of 
Richard  Hakluyt ;  it  connects  the  first  efforts  of 
England  in  North  Carolina  with  the  final  coloniza- 
tion of  Virginia.  The  colonists  at  Roanoke  had 
emigrated  with  a  charter;  the  instrument  of 
March,  1589,  was  not  an  assignment  of  Raleigli's 
patent,  but  the  extension  of  a  grant,  already  held 
under  its  sanction  by  increasing  the  number  to 
whom  the  rights  of  that  charter  belonged.  More 
tluin  another  year  elapsed  before  White  could 
return  to  search  for  his  colony  and  his  daughter ; 
and  then  the  island  of  Roanoke  was  a  desert. 
An  inscription  on  tlie  bark  of  a  tree  pointed  to 
Croatan;  but  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  dan- 
gers from  storms  were  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for 
an  immediate  return.  The  conjecture  has  been 
hazarded  that  the  deserted  colony,  neglected  by 
their  own  countrymen,  were  hospitably  adopted 
into  the  tribe  [the  Croatans]  of  Hatteras  Indians. 
Raleigh  long  cherished  the  liope  of  discovering 
some  vestiges  of  tlieir  existence,  and  sent  at  his 
own  charge,  and.  it  is  said,  at  five  several  times, 
to  search  for  his  liege  men.  But  imagination 
received  no  help  in  its  attempts  to  trace  the  fate 
of  the  colony  of  Roanoke." — G.  Bancroft,  Jlist.  nf 
the  IT.  S.,j)t.  1,  ch.  5  (».  1).— "The  Croatans  of 
to-day  claim  descent  from  the  lost  colony. 
Their  habits,  disposition  and  mental  characteris- 
tics show  traces  both  of  savage  and  civilized 
ancestors.  Their  language  is  the  English  of  :300 
years  ago,  and  their  names  are  in  many  cases 
the  same  as  those  borne  by  tlie  original  colonists. 
No  other  theory  of  their  origin  has  been  ad- 
vanced. "  —  S.    B.    AVeeks,    The   Lost    Colony  of 


Roanoke  (Am.   Hint.   Ass'ii  Pojiers,  v.  5,  pt.  4). 

"This  last  expedition  [of  White,  searching  for 
liis  lost  colony]  was  not  despatched  by  Raleigh, 
but  by  his  successors  in  the  American  patent. 
And  our  history  is  now  to  take  leave  of  that 
illustrious  man,  with  whose  scliemes  and  enter- 
prises it  ceases  to  have  any  further  connexion.  . 
The  ardour  of  liis  mind  was  not  exhausted,  but 
diverted  by  a  multiplicity  of  new  and  not  less 
arduous  undertakings.  .  .  .  Desirous,  at  the 
same  time,  that  a  project  which  he  had  carried 
so  far  should  not  be  entirely  abandoned,  and 
hoping  that  the  spirit  of  commerce  would  pre- 
serve an  intercourse  with  Virginia  that  might 
terminate  in  a  colonial  establishment,  he  con- 
sented to  assign  his  patent  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
and  a  company  of  merchants  in  London,  who 
undertook  to  establish  and  maintain  a  traffic 
between  England  and  Virginia.  ...  It  ap- 
peared very  soon  that  Raleigh  had  transferred 
his  patent  to  hands  very  different  from  his  own. 
.  .  .  Satisfied  with  a  paltry  traffic  carried  on 
by  a  few  small  vessels,  they  made  no  attempt  to 
take  possession  of  the  country':  an  1  at  the  period 
of  Elizabetli's  death,  not  a  single  Englishman 
was  settled  in  America.  "^J.  Grahame,  Hist,  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  U.  S.  of  N.  Am.  till 
1688,  ch.  1. 

Also  in  W.  Stith,  Hist,  of  TV/.,  bk.  1.  —  F.  L. 
Hawks,  IIi.-,t.  <f  X.  C.  r.  1.  .\,,.s.  7-8. 

A.  D.  1602-1605.— The  Voyages  of  Gosnold, 
Pring,  and  Weymouth.— The  First  English- 
men in  Newr  England. — Bartholomew  Gosnold 
was  a  West-of-Englaud  mariner  who  had  served 
in  the  expeditions  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  the 
Virginia  coast.  Under  his  command,  in  the 
spring  of  1602,  "with  the  consent  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  at  the  cost,  among  others,  of  Henry 
WrioUiesle)',  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  accom- 
plished patron  of  Shakespeare,  a  small  vessel, 
called  the  Concord,  was  ecjuipped  for  exploration 
in  'the  north  part  of  Virginia,'  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  a  colony.  At  this  time,  in 
the  last  year  of  the  Tudor  dyna.sty,  and  nineteen 
years  after  the  fatal  temiination  of  Gilbert's 
enterprise,  there  was  no  European  inhabitant  of 
North  America,  except  those  of  Spanish  birth  in 
Florida,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  Frencli,  the 
miserable  relics  of  two  frustrated  attempts  to 
settle  what  they  called  New  France.  Gosnold 
sailed  from  Falmouth  with  a  company  of  thirty- 
two  persons,  of  whom  eight  were  seamen,  and 
twenty  were  to  become  planters.  Taking  a 
straight  course  across  the  Atlantic,  instead  of  the 
indirect  course  by  tlie  Canaries  and  the  West 
Indies  which  had  been  hitherto  pursued  in 
voyages  to  Virginia,  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks 
he  saw  land  in  >[assachusetts  Bay.  probably  near 
what  is  now  Salem  Harbor.  Here  a  boat"  caine 
off,  of  Basque  build,  manned  by  eight  natives, 
of  whom  two  or  tliree  were  dressed  in  European 
clothes,  indicating  the  presence  of  earlier  foreign 
voyagers  in  these  waters.  Next  he  stood  to  the 
southward,  and  his  crew  took  great  quantities  of 
codfish  by  a  head  land,  called  by  him  for  that 
reason  Cajie  Cod,  the  name  which  it  retains. 
Gosnold.  Brereton,  and  tliree  others,  went  on 
shore,  the  first  Englishmen  who  arc  known  to 
have  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Massicliusetts. 
.  .  .  Sounding  liis  way  cautiously  along,  first 
in  a  southerly,  and  then  in  a  westerly  direction, 
ami  probably  passing  to  the  soutli  of  Nantucket, 
Gosnold   next    landed  on  a   small   island,  now 
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<  ailed  No  M;ius  Land.  To  this  he  pave  the 
name  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  since  transferred  to 
the  larirer  island  further  north.  .  .  .  South  of 
Huzzanl's  Bay,  and  separ!\te<l  on  the  south  by 
the  Vineyard  Sound  from  Martha's  Vineyard,  is 
scattered  the  group  denoted  ou  modern  maps  as 
tlie  Elizabeth  Islands.  The  southwesleruniost 
of  these,  now  known  by  the  Indian  name 
of  Cuttyhunlj,  was  denominated  by  Gosnold 
Elizabeth  Island.  .  .  .  Here  Gosnold  found  a 
pond  two  miles  in  circumference,  separated  from 
the  sea  on  one  side  by  a  beach  thirty  yards  wide, 
and  enclosinij  'a  rocky  islet,  containing  near  an 
acre  of  ground,  full  of  wood  and  rubbish.'  This 
Islet  was  fixed  upon  for  a  settlement.  In  three 
weeks,  wliile  a  part  of  the  company  were  absent 
on  a  trading  expedition  to  the  mainlaml,  the  rest 
dug  and  stoned  a  cellar,  prepared  timber  and 
built  a  house,  which  they  fortified  witii  palisades, 
and  thatched  with  sedge.  Proceeding  to  make 
an  inventory  of  their  provisions,  they  found  that, 
after  suiiplyiug  the  vessel,  which  was  to  take 
twelve  men  on  the  return  voyage,  there  would 
be  a  sulHcicucy  for  only  six  weeks  for  the 
twenty  men  who  would  remain.  A  dispute 
arose  upon  the  question  whether  the  party  to  be 
left  behind  would  receive  a  share  in  the  jn'oceeds 
of  the  cargo  of  cedar,  sassafras,  furs,  and  other 
commodities  which  had  been  collected.  A  small 
party,  going  out  in  quest  of  shell-fish,  was 
attacked  by  some  Indians.  With  men  having 
already,  it  is  likely,  little  stomach  for  such 
cheerless  work,  these  circumstances  easily  led  to 
tlie  decision  to  abandon  for  the  present  the 
scheme  of  a  settlement,  and  in  the  following 
month  the  adventurers  sailed  for  England,  and, 
after  a  voyage  of  five  weeks,  arrived  at  E.k  mouth. 
.  .  .  The  expedition  of  Gosnold  was  pregnant 
with  consequences,  though  their  development 
was  slow.  The  accounts  of  the  hitherto  unknown 
country,  which  were  circulated  by  his  company 
on  their  return,  excited  an  earnest  interest." 
The  next  year  (April,  1603),  >Iartin  Pring  or 
Prynnc  was  sent  Out,  by  several  merchants  of 
Bristol,  with  two  small  vessels,  seeking  cargoes 
of  sassafras,  which  had  acquired  a  high  value  on 
account  of  supposed  medicinal  virtues.  Pring 
coasted  from  Maine  to  Martha's  Vine^yanl, 
secured  his  desired  cargoes,  and  gave  a  "good 
account  of  the  country.  Two  years  later  (M;irch, 
1005),  Lord  Southampton  and  Lord  W'anlour 
sent  a  vessel  commanded  by  George  Weymouth 
to  reconnoitre  the  same  coast  with  an  eye  to 
settlements.  Weymouth  ascended  either  the 
Kennebec  or  the  Penobscot  river  some  50  or  60 
miles  and  kidnappeil  five  natives.  "Except  for 
this,  and  for  .some  addition  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  local  gco^^raphv.  the  voyage  was  fruitless  " 
—J.   G.   Palfrey,  Jh.tt.  of  X  Enrj..  ,-.  1,  ch.   2. 

Also  in  .l/ri*.s\  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  'M  Siiries,  r.  8 
(1843). — I.  McKeen,  On  the  Voya'/e  of  Gm.  W,-y. 
iiioHlh  i.M,ii„e  J/i.'.t.  Soi\  Coll..  r.  '». 

A.  D.  1603-1608.— The  First  French  Settle- 
ments in  Acadia.  See  Canad.v  (New  F'k.\N'CE): 
A    I)    llio:!-l(;o.-i,  and  1006-1608. 

A.  D.  1607.— The  founding  of  the  English 
Colony  of  Virginia,  and  the  failure  in  Maine. 
See  Vluoi.Ni.v:  A.  D.  inoO-lCiilT,  and  allcr;  and 
Mainf.:   a.  1).  I(j07-100>i, 

A.  D.  1607-1608.— The  First  Voyages  of 
Henry  Hudson. — "The  first  recorded  voyage 
made  by  Ihnry  Hudson  was  undertaken  .  .  . 
for  the  Muscovy  or  Russia  Comiiaiiy  [of  Eng- 


land]. Departing  from  Gravesend  the  first  of 
May,  161)7,  with  the  intention  of  sailing  straight 
across  tile  north  liole,  by  the  north  of  what  is 
now  called  (ireeid.ind,  lfud.son  found  that  this 
land  stretched  further  to  the  eastward  than  he 
had  anticipated,  and  that  a  wall  of  ice,  along 
which  he  coasted,  extended  from  Greenland  to 
Spit/.bergen.  Forced  to  relinqvnsh  the  hope  of 
finding  a  passage  in  the  latter  vicinity,  he  once 
more  attempted  the  entrance  of  Davis'  Straits  by 
the  north  of  (ireenland.  This  design  was  also 
frustrated  and  he  apparently  renewed  the  at- 
tempt in  a  lower  latitude  and  nearer  Greenland 
ou  his  homeward  voyage.  In  this  cruise  Hudson 
attained  a  higher  degree  of  latiturle  than  any 
previous  navigator.  .  .  .  He  reached  England  on 
his  return  on  the  15th  September  of  that  year 
[160TJ.  .  .  .  On  the  22d  of  April,  1608,  Heury 
Hudson  commenced  his  second  recorded  voyage 
for  the  Muscovy  or  Russia  Company,  with  the 
design  of  '  finding  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies 
by  the  norlh-east.' ...  On  the  3d  of  June,  UiOii. 
Hudson  had  reached  the  most  northern  point  of 
Norway,  and  ou  the  lltli  was  in  latitude  75'  24', 
between  Spitzbergen  and  NovaZembla. "  Fail- 
ing to  pass  to  the  north-east  beyond  Nova 
Zeinbla,  he  returned  to  England  in  August. — J. 
M.  Read,  Jr.,  Hist.  Inquiry  Concerning  Henry 
Hudson,  pp.  133-138. 

Also  in  G.  jNI.  Asher,  Henry  Hudson,  the 
Kacifjotor  (Hullin/t  So,:.,  1800). 

A.  D.  1608  1616.— Champlain's  Explora- 
tions in  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lav^rence  and 
the  Great  Lakes.  See  Canad.\^(New  FiiANci-,): 
A.  D.  lOUy-lOlI.  and  1611-1616. 

A.  D.  1609. — Hudson's  Voyage  of  Discovery 
for  the  Dutch. — "The  failure  of  two  expedi- 
tions daunteil  the  enterprise  of  Hud.son's  em- 
ployers [tlie  Muscovy  Company,  in  England]; 
they  could  not  daunt  the  cotirage  of  the  great 
navigator,  who  was  destined  to  liecome  the  rival 
of  Smith  and  of  Chamijkiiii.  He  longed  to  tempt 
once  more  the  dangers  of  the  northern  seas;  and, 
repairing  to  Holland,  he  offered,  in  the  service  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  to  explore  the  icy 
wastes  in  search  of  the  coveted  passage.  The 
voyage  of  Smith  to  Virginia  stimulated  desire; 
the  Zealaudcrs,  fearing  the  loss  of  treasure,  ob- 
jected;  but,  by  tlie  influence  of  Balthazar 
Moueheron,  the  directors  for  Amsterdam  re- 
solved on  ecjuipping  a  small  vessel  of  discovery  ; 
and,  on  the  4tli  day  of  April,  1609,  the  '  Crescent  ' 
[or  '  Half-Moon,' as  the  name  of  the  little  ship 
is  more  commonly  translated],  commanded  by 
Hudson,  and  manned  by  a  mixed  crew  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  Hollanders,  his  .son  being  of  the 
number,  set  sail  for  the  north-western  passage. 
Masses  of  ice  imjieded  the  navigation  towards 
Nova  Zembla;  Hud.son.  who  had  examined  the 
maps  of  John  Smith  of  Virginia,  turned  to  the 
west:  and  passing  beyond  Greenland  and  New- 
foundland, and  running  down  the  coast  of 
Acadia,  he  anchored,  probably,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Penobscot.  Then,  following  the  ti'ack  of 
Gosnold,  he  came  upon  the  promontory  of  Cape 
Cod,  and,  believing  himself  its  first  discoverer, 
gave  it  the  name  of  New  Holland.  Long  after- 
wards, it  was  claimed  as  the  north-eastern  bound 
ary  of  New  Netherlands.  From  the  sands  of 
Cape  Cod,  he  steereil  a  southerly  course  till  he 
was  opposite  the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  Hudson  remembered  that  his  coun- 
trymen were  phiiiled.     Then  turning  again   to 
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tho  north,  he  discovered  tlie  Delaware  Bay,  ex- 
amined its  currents  and  its  soundings,  and,  with- 
out going  on  sliore,  toolc  note  of  tlie  aspect  of 
the  country.  On  the  3d  day  of  September, 
almost  at  the  time  when  Champlain  was  invad- 
ing New  York  from  the  north,  less  than  live 
mouths  after  tlic  truce  witli  Spain,  which  gave 
the  Netherlands  a  diplomatic  e.\istence  as  a 
state,  the  'Crescent'  anchored  within  Sandy 
Hook,  and  from  the  neighboring  shores,  that 
were  crowned  with  'goodly  oakes,'  attracted 
frequent  visits  frona  the  natives.  After  a  week's 
delay,  Hudson  sailed  through  the  Narrows,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  anchored  in  a  harbor 
which  was  pronounced  to  be  very  good  for  all 
winds.  .  .  .  Ten  days  were  employed  in  explor- 
ing the  river;  tlie  first  of  Europeans,  Hudson 
went  sounding  his  way  above  the  Highlands, 
till  at  last  the  '  Crescent '  had  sailed  some  miles 
beyond  the  city  of  Hudson,  and  a  boat  liad  ad- 
vanced a  little  beyond  Albany.  Frequent  inter- 
course was  held  with  the  astonished  natives  [and 
two  battles  fought  with  them].  .  .  .  Having 
completed  liis  discovery,  Hudson  descended  the 
stream  to  which  time  has  given  his  name,  and  on 
the  -ith  day  of  October,  about  the  season  of  the 
return  of  John  Smith  to  England,  he  set  sail  for 
Europe.  ...  A  happy  return  vo3'age  brought 
the  'Crescent'  into  Dartmouth.  Hudson  for- 
warded to  his  Dutch  employers  a  brilliant  ac- 
count of  his  discoveries;  but  he  never  revisited 
tlie  lands  which  he  eulogized:  and  the  Dutcli 
East-India  Company  refused  to  search  further  fur 
the  north-western  passage." — G.  Bancroft,  Jlist. 
of  the  IT.  8.,  ch.  15  (or  pt.  2,  ch.  12  of  "Author's 
Lant  Revision  "). 

Also  in  II.  R.  Clkveland,  Life  of  Ilenry 
Hudson  {Lib.  of  Am.  Biorj.,  v.  10),  ch.  3-4. —  II. 
Juet,  JoHfual  of  Hudson's  Voyage  (N".  Y.  Hist. 
Soe.  Coll.,  Second  fkries,  v.  1).  —  J.  V.  N.  Yates 
and  J.  W.  Moulton,  Hist,  of  the  State  of  N.  T., 
pt.  1. 

A.  D.  1610-1614. — The  Dutch  occupation 
of  New  Netherland,  and  Block's  coasting 
exploration.  See  New  York;  A.  D.  lOlU- 
IGU, 

A.  D.  1614-1615. — The  Voyages  of  Capt. 
John  Smith  to  North  Virginia. — The  Naming 
of  the  country  New  England. — "From  the 
time  of  Capt.  Smith's  departure  from  Virginia 
[see  ViRGiNLv:  A.  D.  1607-1610],  till  the  year 
1614,  there  is  a  chasm  in  his  biography.  .  .  . 
In  1614,  probably  by  his  advice  and  at  his  sug- 
gestion, an  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  some 
London  merchants,  in  the  expense  of  which  he 
also  shared,  for  the  i)nri.>oses  of  trade  and  dis- 
covery in  New  England,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
North  Virginia.  ...  In  March,  1014,  he  set  sail 
from  London  with  two  ships,  one  commanded 
by  himself,  and  tlie  other  by  Captain  Thomas 
liunt.  The}'  arrived,  April  30tli,  at  the  island 
of  Manhcgin,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  where  they 
built  seven  boats.  The  purposes  for  which  they 
were  sent  were  to  capture  whales  and  to  search 
for  mines  of  gold  or  copper,  which  were  said  to 
be  there,  and,  if  these  failed,  to  make  up  a  cargo 
of  fish  and  furs.  Of  mines,  they  found  no  indi- 
cations, and  they  found  whale-fishing  a  'costly 
conclusion;'  for,  although  they  saw  many,  and 
chased  them  too,  they  succeeded  in  taking  none. 
Tliey  thus  lost  the  best  part  of  the  fishing  season ; 
but,  after  giving  up  their  gigantic  game,  they 
diligently  employed   the   months  of   July   and 


August  in  taking  and  curing  codfish,  an  humble, 
l)ut  more  certain  prey.  While  the  crew  were 
thus  emiiloyed,  Capia"in  Smith,  with  eight  men 
in  a  small  boat,  surveyed  and  examined  the 
whole  coast,  from  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  traf- 
ficking with  the  Indians  for  furs,  and  twice 
fighting  with  them,  and  taking  such  observa- 
tions of  the  prominent  points  as  enabled  him  to 
construct  a  map  of  the  country.  He  then  sailed 
for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  August, 
within  six  months  after  his  departure.  He  left 
Captain  Hunt  behind  him,  with  orders  to  dispose 
of  his  cargo  of  fish  in  Spain.  Unfortunately, 
Hunt  was  a  sordid  and  unprincipled  miscreant, 
who  resolved  to  make  his  countrymen  odious  to 
the  Indians,  and  thus  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  colony,  which  would  diminish 
the  large  gains  he  and  a  few  others  derived  by 
monopolizing  a  lucrative  traffic.  For  this  pur- 
[lose,  having  decoyed  24  of  the  natives  on  board 
his  ship,  he  carried  them  off  and  sold  them  as 
slaves  in  the  port  of  Malaga.  .  .  .  Captain 
Smith,  upon  his  return,  presented  his  map  of 
llie  country  between  Penobscot  and  Cape  Cod  to 
Prince  Charh-s  (afterwards  Charles  I.),  with  a 
request  that  he  would  substitute  others,  instead 
of  the  '  barbarous  names '  which  liad  been  given 
to  particular  places.  Smith  him.self  gave  to  the 
country  the  name  of  New  England,  as  he 
expressly  states,  and  not  Prince  Charles,  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  .  .  .  The  first  port  into 
which  Captain  Smith  put  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land was  Plymouth.  Tliere  he  related  his 
adventures  to  some  of  his  friends,  'who,'  he 
says,  'as  I  supposed,  were  interested  in  the  dead 
patent  of  this  unregarded  country.'  The  Ply- 
mouth Company  of  adventurers  to  North  Vir- 
ginia, by  flattering  hopes  and  large  promises, 
induced  him  to  engage  his  services  to  them." 
Accordingly  in  jNlarch,  1615,  he  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  with  two  vessels  under  his  command, 
bearing  16  settlers,  besides  their  crew.  A  storm 
dismasted  Smith's  ship  and  drove  her  back  to 
Plymouth.  "His  consort,  commanded  by 
Thomas  Dernier,  meanwhile  proceeded  on  her 
voyage,  and  returned  with  a  profitable  cargo  la 
August;  but  the  object,  which  was  to  effect  a 
permanent  .settlement,  was  frustrated.  Captain 
Smith's  vessel  was  probably  found  to  be  so 
much  shattered  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  to 
repair  her ;  for  we  find  that  he  set  sail  a  second 
time  from  Plymouth,  on  the  24th  of  June,  in  a 
small  bark  of  60  tons,  manned  by  30  men,  and 
carrying  with  him  the  same  16  settlers  he  had 
taken  before.  But  an  evil  destiny  seemed  to 
hang  over  this  enterprise,  and  to  make  the  voy- 
age a  succession  of  disasters  and  disappoint- 
nVents."  It  ended  in  Smith's  capture  by  a  pirat- 
ical French  fleet  and  his  detention  for  some 
montlis,  until  he  made  a  daring  escape  in  a  small 
boat.  "While  he  had  been  detained  on  board 
the  French  pirate,  in  order,  as  he  says,  '  to  keep 
my  perplexed  thoughts  from  too  much  medita- 
tion of  my  miserable  estate,'  he  employed  him- 
self in  writing  a  narrative  of  his  two  vo_vagcs  to 
New  England,  and  an  account  of  the  country. 
This  was  published  in  a  quarto  form  in  June, 
U'llC.  .  .  .  Captain  Smith's  work  on  New  England 
was  the  first  to  recommend  that  country  as  a 
place  of  settlement.  "—G.  S.  Hillard,  Life  of 
Capt.  John  Smith  (ch.  14-15). 

Also  in  Capt.  .lolin  Smith,  Description  of  N. 
Eng. 
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A.  D.  1619. — Introduction  of  negro  slavery 
into  Virginia.     8c<>  Vihcunia  :  A.  D.  Kil'l. 

A.  D.  1620.— The  Planting  of  the  Pilgrim 
Colony  at  Plymouth,  and  the  Chartering  of 
the  Council  for  New  England.  Sco  M.vss.v- 
ciirsETTs  (I'l.Y.MOCTii  Coi.oxY):  A.  D.  1620;  and 
Nf.w  Kn(;i.\m>:  A.  D.  l(i-^0-l(i23. 

A.  D.  1620.— Formation  of  the  Government 
of  Rio  de  La  Plata.  Sec  Aii(.i;NTiNK  Rk- 
riui.ic:  A.  I).  1.)S(I-1T77. 

A.  D.  1621. — Conflicting  claims  of  England 
and  France  on  the  North-eastern  coast.— 
Naming  and  granting  of  Nova  Scotia.  See 
.\i:w  Kn<.i.am):   A.   D.   1(;-Jl-Ui:il. 

A.  D.  1629. — The  Carolina  grant  to  Sir 
Robert  Heath.— "Sir  Rdlicrl  IIculli,  iitlorncy- 
gcneml  to  Charles  I.,  obt.iini'd  a  grant,  of  the 
lands  betwt'L'ii  Ihe  38th  [30th  ?]  dcgrpo  of  north 
latitude  to  the  river  St.  Matlieo.  Ilis  charter 
hears  date  of  October  5,  1029.  .  .  .  The  tenure 
is  declared  to  be  as  ample  as  any  luslmp  of 
Durham  [Palatine],  in  the  kiufrdom  of  Euglaud. 
ever  held  and  enjoyed,  or  outcht  orcould  of  right 
have  held  and  enjoyed.  Sir  Robert,  his  lieirs 
and  assigns,  are  constituted  the  true  and  absolute 
lords  and  proprietors,  and  the  country  is  erected 
into  a  i)rovincc  by  the  name  of  Carolina  [or 
Carolana],  and  the  islands  are  to  be  called  the 
Carolina  islands.  Sir  Robert  conveyed  his  right 
some  time  after  to  the  carl  of  Arundel.  This 
nobleman,  it  is  said,  planted  .several  parts  of  his 
actjuisition.  but  his  attempt  to  colonize  was 
cheeked  liy  the  war  with  Scotland,  and  after- 
wards the  civil  war.  Lord  Alaltravers,  who  soon 
after,  on  Ins  father's  death,  became  carl  of 
Arundel  and  Sussex  .  .  .  made  no  attempt  to 
avail  himself  of  the  grant.  ...  Sir  Robert 
Heath's  grant  of  land,  to  the  southwanl  of 
Virginia,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  possession 
ever  owned  liy  an  individual,  remained  for  a 
long  time  almost  absolutely  waste  and  imculti- 
vated.  This  vast  extent  of  territory  occupied  all 
the  country  between  the  30th  and  30th  degrees 
of  northern  latitude,  which  embraces  the  pres- 
ent states  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
[Alabama],  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and,  with 
very  little  exceptions,  the  whole  state  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  territory  of  East  and  West 
Florida,  a  considerable  part  of  the  state  of 
Missouri,  the  Mexican  provinces  of  Texas, 
Chiuhaha,  ttc.  The  grantee  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  eountrj',  soon  after  lie  had  obtained 
his  title,  which  he  afterwards  had  conveyed  to 
the  earl  of  Arundel.  Henry  lord  Maltravcrs  ap- 
pears to  have  obtained  some  aid  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Virginia  in  1639,  at  the  desire  of  Charles 
I.,  for  the  .settlement  of  Carolana,  and  the  coun- 
try had  since  become  the  property  of  a  Dr.  Cox; 
yet,  at  this  time,  there  were  two  points  only  in 
which  incipient  English  settlements  could  be 
discerned;  the  one  on  the  nortliern  shore  of 
Albemarle  Sound  and  the  streams  that  flow  into 
it.  The  population  of  it  was  very  thin,  and  the 
greatest  portion  of  it  was  on  the  north-east  bank 
of  Cliowan  river.  The  settlers  had  come  from 
that  part  of  Virginia  now  known  as  the  County 
of  Xansemond.  .  .  .  They  had  lieeu  joined  by  a 
luirnber  of  Quakers  and  other  sectaries,  whom 
the  spirit  of  intolerance  had  driven  from  jS'ew 
England,  and  some  emigrants  from  Bermudas. 
.  .  .  The  other  settlement  of  the  English  was  at 
the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river;  .  .  .  those  who 
composed  it  had  come  thither  from  New  England 


in  1059.  Their  attention  was  confined  torearinc; 
cattle.  It  camiol  now  be  ascertained  whcllur 
the  a.ssignees  of  Carolana  ever  surrendereil  tl.e 
charter  under  which  it  was  held,  nor  whether  it 
was  considered  as  having  become  vacated  or 
obsolete  by  non->iser,  or  by  any  other  nieuus." — 
F.  X.  Martin.  Jfi-<t.  of  K  t'a'rulina,  r.  1,  ch.  r, 
and  7. 

A.  D.  1629. — The  Royal  Charter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
See  .MAss.\ciicsKrTs:  A.  I).  1023-l(i-J!l.  'I'm.; 
l)ou(  iir.sTici!  Company. 

A.  D.  1629-1631. — The  Dutch  occupation  of 
the  Delaware.  See  I)i;i.a\vai!k:  .\.  I).  Itij",)- 
1631. 

A.  D.  1629-1632.— English  Conquest  and 
brief  occupation  of  New  France.  SccC.^nada 
(Nkw  Fuanck):  A.  1).  1<)2S-1«32. 

A.  D.  1632. — The  Charter  to  Lord  Balti- 
more and  the  founding  of  Maryland.  S('(r 
.Makvi.^no:   .V.   I).  l(i;i2,audA.   D.   1():!:!-1(;:!7. 

A.  D.  1638. — The  planting  of  a  Swedish 
Colony  on  the  Delaware.  See  Dki.awauf. : 
A.  D.  10;!S-H)KI. 

A.  D.  1639-1700. — The  Buccaneers  and  their 
piratical  warfare  with  Spain.  —  "The  17th 
century  gave  birth  to  a  class  of  rovers  wholly 
distinct  from  any  of  tlu'ir  ])redece.ssors  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  dilTering  as  widely  in  their 
plans,  organization  and  exphiits  as  in  the  princi- 
jdes  that  governed  their  actions.  .  .  .  After  the 
native  iniiabitants  of  Haiti  had  been  extermi- 
nated, and  the  Spaniards  had  sailed  farther  west, 
a  few  adventurous  men  from  Normandy  settled 
on  the  .shores  of  the  island,  for  the  ])urpo.se  of 
hunting  the  wild  bulls  and  hogs  which  roamed 
at  will  through  the  forests.  The  small  island  of 
Tortugas  was  their  market;  thither  they  repaired 
with  their  salted  and  smoked  meat,  their  hides, 
itc.,  and  disposed  of  them  in  exchange  for  jiow- 
der,  lead,  and  other  neces.saries.  The  places 
where  these  semi-wild  hunters  prepared  the 
slaughtered  carcases  were  called  '  boueans, '  and 
they  themselves  became  known  as  Buccancer.s. 
Probably  the  world  has  never  before  or  since  wit- 
nessed such  an  extraordinary  association  as  theirs. 
Unburdened  by  women-folk  or  children,  these 
men  lived  in  couples,  reciprocally  rendering  each 
other  services,  and  having  entire  community  of 
property — a  condition  termed  by  tliem  matelot- 
age,  from  the  word  'matelot,'  by  which  they 
addressed  one  another.  ...  A  man  on  joining 
the  fraternity  completely  merged  his  iclentity. 
Eacli  member  received  a  nickname,  and  no  at- 
tempt was  ever  made  to  incpiire  into  his  antece- 
dents. When  one  of  their  number  married,  he 
ceased  to  be  a  buccaneer,  having  forfeited  liis 
membership  by  so  civilized  a  proceeding.  He 
miglit  continue  to  dw-ell  on  the  coast,  and  to 
liunt  cattle,  but  he  was  no  longer  a  'matelot' — 
as  a  Benedick  lie  had  degenerated  to  a  '  colonist. ' 
.  .  .  Uncouth  and  lawless  tliougli  the  bucca 
necrs  were,  the  sinister  signitication  now  attach 
ing  to  their  name  would  never  have  been  merited 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unreasoning  jealousy  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  hunters  were  actually  a 
.source  of  prolil  to  that  nation,  yet  from  an  in- 
sane antipathy  to  strangers  the  dominant  race 
resolved  on  exterminating  the  settlers.  Attacked 
whilst  dispersed  in  pursuance  of  their  avocations, 
the  latter  fell  easy  victims;  many  of  them  were 
wantonly  massacred,  others  dragged  into  slavery. 
.    .    .    Brtathing    hatred    and    vengeance,    'the 
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brctliren  of  the  coast'  united  their  scattered 
forces,  aii<l  a  war  of  horrible  rejjrisals  com- 
meneed.  Fresh  troops  arrived  from  Spuiu.  wliilst 
tlie  raiilis  of  tiie  buccaneers  were  tilled  b}-  adven- 
turers of  all  nations,  allured  b_v  love  of  plunder, 
and  tired  with  indignation  at  tiie  cruelties  of  the 
aggressors.  .  .  .  The  Spaniards,  utterly  failing 
to  "oust  their  opponents,  hit  upon  a  new  ex- 
pedient, so  short-sighted  that  it  reflects  but  little 
credit  on  their  statesmanship.  This  was  the 
extermination  of  the  horned  cattle,  by  which  the 
buccaneers  derived  their  means  of  subsistence;  a 
general  slaughter  took  place,  and  the  breed  was 
idmost  extirpated.  .  .  .  The  puffed  up  arrogance 
of  the  Spaniard  was  curbed  by  no  prudential 
con.sideration ;  calling  upon  every  saint  in  his 
calendar,  and  raining  curses  on  the  heretical 
buccaneers,  he  deprived  them  of  their  legitimate 
occupation,  and  created  wilfully  a  set  of  desper- 
ate enemies,  who  harassed  the  colonial  trade  of 
an  empire  already  betraying  signs  of  feebleness 
with  the  pertinacity  of  wolves,  and  who  only 
desisted  when  her  commerce  had  been  reduced 
to  insigiiilicance.  .  .  .  Devoured  by  an  undying 
hatred  of  their  assailants,  the  buccaneers  de- 
veloped into  a  new  association  —  the  freebooters. " 
— C.  H,  Eden,  The  West  Indies,  ch.  3.— "The 
monarchs  both  of  England  and  France,  but 
especially  the  former,  connived  at  and  even  en- 
couraged the  freebooters  [a  name  which  tin; 
pronunciation  of  French  sailors  transformed 
into  '  flibustiers,'  while  that  corruption  became 
Anglicized  in  its  turn  and  produced  the  word 
filibusters],  whose  services  could  be  obtained  in 
time  of  war,  and  whose  actions  could  be  dis- 
avowed in  time  of  peace.  Thus  buccaneer, 
filibuster,  and  sea-rover,  were  for  the  most  part 
at  leisure  to  hunt  wild  cattle,  and  to  pillage  and 
massacre  the  Spaniards  wherever  they  found  an 
opportunity.  When  not  on  some  marauding  ex- 
pedition, they  followed  the  chase."  The  piratical 
buccaneers  were  first  organized  under  a  leader 
in  1639,  the  islet  of  Tortuga  being  their  favorite 
rendezvous.  "  So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  their 
settlements  that  in  1641  we  find  governors  ap- 
pointed, and  at  San  Christobal  a  governor-general 
named  De  Poincy,  in  charge  of  the  French 
filibusters  in  the  Indies.  During  that  year 
Tortuga  was  garrisoned  by  French  troops,  and 
the  English  were  driven  out,  both  from  that  islet 
and  from  Santo  Domingo,  securing  harborage 
elsewhere  in  the  islands.  Nevertheless  corsairs 
of  both  nations  often  made  common  cause.  .  .  . 
In  [1654]  Tortuga  was  again  recaptured  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  in  1660  fell  once  more  into  the 
hands  of  the  French ;  and  in  their  conquest  of 
Jamaica  in  1655  the  British  troops  were  refin- 
forced  by  a  large  party  of  buccaneers."  The 
first  of  tile  more  famous  buccaneers,  and  ap- 
parently the  most  ferocious  among  them  all,  was 
a  Frenchman  called  Francois  L'Olonnois,  who 
harried  the  coast  of  Central  America  between 
1660-1605  with  six  ships  and  700  men.  At  the 
same  time  another  Imccaneer  named  JIansvelt, 
was  rising  in  fame,  and  with  him,  as  second  in 
command,  a  Welshman,  Henry  Morgan,  who  be- 
came the  most  notorious  of  all.  In  1668,  Morgan 
attacked  and  captured  the  strong  town  of  Forto- 
bello,  on  the  Isthmus,  committing  indescri liable 
atrocities.  In  1671  he  crossed  the  Isthmus, 
defeated  the  Spaniards  in  battle  and  gained 
po.ssession  of  the  great  and  wealthy  city  of 
Panama  —  the   largest  and  richest   in   the  Xew 


World,  containing  at  the  time  30,000  inhabitanta 
The  city  was  iiillaged,  tired  and  totally  destroyed. 
The  exploits  of  this  ruthan  and  the  stolen  riches 
which  he  carried  home  to  England  soon  after- 
ward gained  the  honors  of  knighthood  for  liim, 
from  the  worthy  hands  of  Charles  II.  In  1680, 
the  buccaneers  under  one  Coxon  again  crossed 
the  Isthmus,  seized  Panama,  which  had  been 
considerably  rebuilt,  and  captured  there  a 
Spanish  fleet  of  four  ships,  in  which  they 
launched  themselves  upon  the  Pacific.  From 
that  time  their  pUmdering  operations  were  chiefly 
directed  against  the  Pacific  coast.  Towards  tlic 
close  of  the  17th  century,  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  "the  Bourbon  alliance  of 
Spain  with  France,  brought  aljout  the  discour- 
agement, the  decline  and  finally  the  extinction 
of  the  buccaneer  organization.— H.  II.  Bancroft, 
Hist,  of  the  Pacific  States:  Central  Am.,  v.  2,  ch. 
26-30. 

Also  in  W.  Thornbury,  The  Buccaneers.  — A. 
O.  Exquemelin,  Bist.  of  the  Buccaneers.^}. 
Burney,  Hist,  of  the  Buccaneers  of  Am. — See, 
also,  J.'^M.uc.^:  A.  D.  165.5-1790. 

A.  D.  1655. — Submission  of  the  Swedes  on 
the  Delaware  to  the  Dutch.  See  Delaware: 
A.  D.   1040-1056. 

A.  D.  1663. — The  grant  of  the  Carolinas  to 
Monk,  Clarendon,  Shaftesbury,  and  others. 
See  North  Cakolixa:  A.  D.   1003-1070. 

A.  D.  1664. — English  conquest  of  New 
Netheriand.     See  New  York:  A.   D.  1664. 

A.  D.  1673. — The  Dutch  reconquest  of  New 
Netheriand.     See  New  York:  A.  I).  1073. 

A.  D.  1673-1682. — Discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  by  Marquette  and 
La  Salle. —  Louisiana  named  and  possessed 
by  the  French.  See  Canada  (New  France): 
A.  D.  1034-1073.  and  1009-101^7. 

A.  D.  1674. — Final  surrender  of  New  Neth- 
eriand to  the  English.  See  Nethekl.*.nds 
(Holland):  A.  D.  1074. 

A.  D.  1681.— The  proprietary  grant  to  Wil- 
liam Penn.     See  Pennsvlvanl\:  A.  D.  lOM. 

A.  D.  1689-1697. — The  first  Inter-Colonial 
War:  King  William's  War  (The  war  of  the 
League  of  Augsburgi.  See  Can.\da  (New 
France):  A.  D.  1089-1090;  1092-1697;  also, 
Newfoundl.\nd:  A.  D.  1094-1097. 

A.  D.  1690. — The  first  Colonial  Congress. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1690;  also, 
Canada  (New  France):  A.  D.  1689-1090. 

A.  D.  1698-1712. — The  French  colonization 
of  Louisiana. — Broad  claims  of  France  to  the 
whole  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  See  Louisi- 
ana: A.  D.  1098-1712. 

A.  D.  1700-1735.— The  Spread  of  French 
occupation  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  on 
the  Lakes.  See  C.vn.uja  (New  France)  :  A.  D. 
171)0-1735. 

A.  D.  1702.— Union  of  the  two  Jerseys  as  a 
royal  province.  See  New  Jersey  :  A.  D.  1688- 
173S. 

A.  D.  1702-1713.— The  Second  Inter-Co- 
lonial  War:  Queen  Anne's  War  (The  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession). — Final  acquisition  of 
Nova  Scotia  by  the  English.  Sec  New  Enc 
land:.\.  D.  1702-1710;  C.\:xada  (New  France): 
A.  D.  1711-1713. 

A.  D.  1713. — Division  of  territory  between 
England  and  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
See  Canada  (New  France!  •  .\.  I).  1711- 
1713. 
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A.  D.  1729.— End  of  the  proprietary  gov- 
ernment in  North  Carolina.  Sic  Xuktu 
C.\k.>i.i.na:  a.   1).  l(iss-17-".l. 

A.  D.  1732. — The  colonization  of  Georgia 
by  General  Oglethrope.  Sot-  <.iK()U(ii.\:  A.  D. 
17:«-17:i!l. 

A  D.  1744-1748.— The  Third  Inter-Colon- 
ial War:  King  George's  War  (The  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession).  Sec  New  Kngl.\ni>: 
A    I>.   1744;   174.");:iiid  174.J-174S. 

A.  D.  1748-1760  —Unsettled  boundary  dis- 
putes of  England  and  France  —The  fourth  and 
last  inter-colonial  war,  called  the  French  and 
Indian  War  (The  Seven  Years  War  of  Europe). 
—English  Conquest  of  Canada.  Sio  Canada 
(New  Fkance);  A.  D.  17.J()-17.J3;  HCiO;  Nova 
Scotia:  A.  D.  1749-1755;  1755;  Ouio (Valley): 
A.  1>.  1748-17.54;  1754;  1755;  Cape  Breton 
Island:  A.  I)   17.5X-17I)0. 

A  D.  1749.— Introduction  of  negro  slavery 
into  Georgia.     Scu  Gkohiua:  A.  D.  1735-174'J. 

A.  D.  1750-1753. — Dissensions  among  the 
English  Colonies  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
French  War.  Sec  Uniteo  States  ok  A.m.  : 
A    I).  175(J-17."):?. 

A.  D  1754.— The  Colonial  Congress  at 
Albany.— Franklin  s  Plan  of  Union.  See 
U.MTEU  States  ok  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1754. 

A.  D.  1763.— The  Peace  of  Paris.— Canada, 
Cape  Breton,  Newfoundland,  and  Louisiana 
east  of  the  Mississippi  lexcept  New  Orleans) 


ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britain.- West  of 
the  Mississippi  and  New  Orleans  to  Spain. — 
Florida  by  Spain  to  Great  Britain.  Sue  Seven 
Yi;au>  Wau. 

A.  D.  1763-1764. — Pontiac's  War.  See  FoN- 
TL\t 's  Wau. 

A.  D.  1763-1766  — Growing  discontent  of 
the  English  Colonies. — The  question  of  taxa- 
tion.—The  Stamp  Act  and  its  repeal.  S(  i 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A   I).  17()l)-1775,  to  17U(). 

A.  D.  1766-1769. —  Spanish  occupation  of 
New  Orleans  and  Western  Louisiana,  and  the 
revolt  against  it.  See  Louisiana:  A.  I)  17i)(j- 
17(;s.  :nid  17()!). 

A.  D.  1775-1783. — Independence  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  achieved.  See  United  States  (jf 
Am.:  a   I).  1775  (AriuL)   to  178:5  (Sei-temi;eh). 

A.  D.  1776. — Erection  of  the  Spanish  Vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  See  Aiigentini, 
Heithi.u;:  A.  1).  15W)-1777. 

A.  D.  1810-1816. — Revolt,  independence  and 
Confederation  of  the  Argentine  Provinces. 
See  Aucentine  KEi'iriiLic  :  A.  1).  1 8(J0- 1 H2U. 

A.  D.  1818.— Chilean  independence  achieved 
See  Chile:  A.  1).  1810-1818. 

A.  D.  1820-1821. — Independence  Acquired 
^}■y  Mexico  and  the  Central  American  States. 
See  Mexico:  A.  I).  1830-1830,  aud  Centkai. 
America :  A.  D.  1831-1871. 

A.  D.  1824. — Peruvian  independence  won  at 
Ayacucho.     See  Peru;  A.  U.  1830-183ii 
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Linguistic  Classification. —  In  the  Seventh 
Animal  Report  (jf  the  liiiieau  of  Ethnology  (for 
1885-8(5,  jiulilislied  in  ISOl).  Major  .7.  W.  Powell, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  lias  civen  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  languajres  of  the  North  American  abo- 
rigines based  upontlie  most  recent  investigations. 
The  foUowinir  isa  list  of  families  of  siieech.  orlin- 
guistie  stocks,  which  are  defined  and  named: 
"  Adaizan  [identified  since  tlic  jmlilication  of 
tliis  list  as  being  but  part  of  tlie  Caddoan  stock]. 

—  AlgoiKiuian.  —  Atba])ascan.  —  Attacapan. — 
Beothukaii. — Caddoan. — Cliimaktian. — Cbiniari- 
kan. — Cliimmesyan. — C'hinookan. — Chilimacliau. 
— Chumashan. — Coaliuiltecan.  —  Copeliau.— C'os- 
taiioan. — Eskimaiian. — Esseleuiau. — Iroqiioian. — 
Kalapooian. — Karankawan. — Keresan. — Kiowan. 

—  Kitnanaban.  —  Koluscluin.  —  Kulaiia]ian.  — 
Kii.san. — Lutuaniian. — Marijiosan. —  Moquelum- 
iian. — Muskliogeau. — Natcliesan. —  Palailinilian. 

—  Pinian,  —  Pujunan.  —  Quoratcan. —  Salinan. — 
Salishan. — Sastean. —  Slialiaptian. — Shoslionean. 
— Siouan. — Skittagetan.^Takilman. — Taiioan. — 
Timu(|uaiian. — Tonikan, — Tonkawan. — Ucliean. 

—  Waiilatpuan. — Waka.sban. — Wasboan. — Weit- 
spckan.  —  Wislioslcan.  —  Yokonan.  —  y;inan. — 
Yiikian. —  Yuinan.  —  Zunian. " —  Tliese  families 
are  severally  detined  in  the  summary  of  iu- 
fonnation  given  below,  aud  the  relations  to 
them  of  all  tribes  having  any  historical  impor- 
tance are  shown  by  cross-references  and  other- 
wise; but  many  other  groupings  and  associa- 
tions, and  many  tribal  names  not  scientifically 
recognized,  are  likewise  exhibited  here,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  a  significance  in  history 
ami  are  the  subjects  of  frequent  allusion  in 
literature. 

Abipones.     See  below :  P.v.mpas  Tribes. 


Abnakis,  or  Abenaques,  or  Taranteens. — 

"The  Al)nakis  were  called  Taranteens  by  the 
English,  and  Owenaguugas  by  the  New  Yorlvers. 
.  .  .  We  must  admit  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
North  American  Indians  were  called  Abuakis, 
if  not  by  themselves,  at  least  by  others.  This 
word  Abnaki  is  found  spelt  Abenaques,  Abenaki, 
Wapanachki,  and  Wabcnakies  by  different  writ- 
ers of  various  nations,  each  adopting  the  manner 
of  spelling  according  to  the  rules  of  pronunci- 
ation of  their  respective  native  languages.  .  .  . 
The  word  generally  received  is  spelled  thus, 
Abnaki,  but  it  should  be  '  Wiinbanaghi,'  from 
the  Indian  word  'wanbanban,'  designating  the 
people  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  in  general,  of 
the  place  where  the  sky  commences  to  appear 
white  at  the  breaking  of  the  day.  ...  It  has 
been  difHcult  for  different  writers  to  determi:ie 
the  number  of  nations  or  tribes  comprelieuded 
under  this  word  Abnaki.  It  being  a  general 
word,  by  itself  designates  the  people  of  the  east 
or  northeast.  .  .  .  AVe  find  that  the  word  Abnaki 
was  applied  in  general,  more  or  less,  to  all  the 
Indians  of  the  East,  by  persons  who  were  not 
much  acquainted  with  the  aborigines  of  the 
country.  On  the  contrarj',  the  early  writers  and 
others  well  acquainted  willi  the  natives  of  New 
France  and  Aciidia,  and  the  Indians  themselves, 
by  Abnakis  always  pointed  out  a  particular 
nation  existing  north-west  and  south  of  the  Ken- 
nebec river,  and  they  never  designated  any 
other  people  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  from  Cape 
Ilatteras  to  New^foundland.  ,  .  The  Abnakis 
had  five  great  villages,  two  amongst  the  French 
colonies,  wliieli  must  be  the  village  of  St. 
.loseph  or  Sillery,  and  that  of  St.  Francis  ile 
Sales,  both  in  Canada,  three  on  the  head  water.s. 
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or  along  three  rivers,  between  Acadia  and  New 
Enjjlami.  Tliese  three  rivers  are  the  Kennebec, 
the  Androscoggin,  and  tlie  Saco.  .  .  .  The  na- 
tion of  tlie  Abnakis  bear  evident  marks  of  hav- 
ing been  an  original  people  in  their  name,  man- 
ners, and  language.  They  show  a  kind  of  civil- 
ization which  must  be  the  effect  of  antiquity, 
and  of  a  past  flourishing  age." — E.  Vetromile, 
Tlic  Abnaki Iiidians{Maine Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v.  6). — 
See,  also,  below:  Algonquian  Family. — For 
some  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Abnakis,  with 
the  New  England  colonies,  see  Canada  (New 
Fkance):  a.  D.  1689-1690,  and  1693-1697; 
New  England:  A.  D.  1675  (July— Sept.); 
1702-1710, 1711-1713;  and  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D. 
1713-17S0. 

Absarokas,  Upsarokas,  or  Crows.  See 
behiw:  SiorAN  Fa.mii.y. 

Acawoios.     See  below:    Caribs   and  their 

KiNIlKED. 

Acolhuas.     See  Mexico,  A,  D.  1325-1502. 

Adais.* — These  ludiaii.s  were  a  "tribe  who,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Sibley,  lived  about  the  year  1800 
near  the  old  Spanish  fort  or  mission  of  Adaizc, 
'  about  40  miles  from  Natchitoches,  below  the 
Yattassecs,  on  a  lake  called  Lac  Macdon,  whicli 
communicates  with  tlie  division  of  Red  River 
that  passes  by  Bayou  Pierre  '  [Lewis  and  Clarke]. 
A  vocabulary  of  about  250  words  is  all  that  re- 
mains to  us  of  their  language,  which  according 
to  the  collector.  Dr.  Sibley,  '  differs  from  all 
others,  and  is  so  difficult  to  speak  or  understand 
tliat  no  nation  can  speak  ten  words  of  it.  ...  A 
recent  comparison  of  this  vocabulary  by  Mr. 
Gatschet,  ^vith  several  Caddoan  dialects,  has  led 
to  the  discovery  that  a  considerable  percentage 
c/f  the  Adiii  words  have  a  more  or  less  remote 
atliuity  with  Caddoan,  and  he  regards  it  as  a 
Caddoan  dialect." — J.  W.  Powell,  Serenth  An. 
Jiipiirt,  Biireiiii  of  Etlmolo'jy,  pp.  45-46. —  See 
]irecediug  page. 

Adirondacks. — "This  is  a  term  bestowed  by 
the  Iroquois,  in  derision,  on  the  tribes  who 
appear,  at  an  early  day,  to  have  descended  the 
Utawas  river,  and  occupied  the  left  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  above  the  present  site  of 
Quebec,  about  the  close  of  the  loth  century.  It 
is  said  to  signify  men  who  eat  trees,  in  allusion 
to  their  using  the  bark  of  certain  trees  for  food, 
when  reduced  to  straits,  in  their  war  excursions. 
The  French,  who  entered  the  St  Lawrence  from 
the  gulf,  called  the  same  people  Algonquins  — 
a  generic  appellation,  which  has  been  long 
employed  and  come  into  universal  use,  among 
historians  and  philologists.  According  to  early 
accounts,  the  Adirondacks  had  preceded  the 
Iroquois  in  arts  and  attainments." — H.  R. 
Schoolcraft,  Notes  on  tlie  Iroquois,  ch.  5.  —  Set', 
also,  below:  Iroquois  Confederacy:  Their 
Conquests,  ic. 

.^sopus  Indians.  See  below:  Algonquian 
Family. 

Agniers. — Among  several  names  wliicli  tlie 
Mohawks  (see  below:  Iroquois)  bore  in  early 
colonial  history  was  that  of  the  Agniers. — F 
Parknian,  Tlu:  Conspiracy  of  Poiitiac,  r.  1,  p  9, 
fovt-natr. 

Albaias.     See  below:  Pampas  Tribes. 

Aleuts.     See  hi-ldw.  Emumauan  Family. 

Algonquian (Algonkin)  Family. — "  About  the 
period  l.JOO-KiOd.  those  related  tribes  whom  we 
now  know  by  the  name  of  Algonkins  were  at  the 
height  of  their  ]irosperity.     They  occupied  the 

♦  See  Note,  AppendLx  E. 


Atlantic  coast  from  the  Savannah  river  on  the  south 
to  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle  on  the  nortli.  .  The 
dialects  of  all  these  were  related,  and  evidently  at 
some  distant  day  had  been  derived  from  the  same 
primitive  tongue.  Which  of  them  had  preserved 
the  ancient  forms  most  closely,  it  may  be  prema 
ture  to  decide  positively,  but  the  tendency  of 
modern  studies  has  been  to  assign  that  place  to 
the  Cree  —  the  northernmost  of  all.  We  cannot 
erect  a  genealogical  tree  of  these  dialects.  .  .  . 
We  may,  however,  group  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  roughly  to  indicate  their  relationship.  This 
I  do"  —  in  the  following  list:  "Cree. — Old 
Algonkin. —  Jlontagnais.  — Chipeway.  Ottawa, 
Pottawattomie,  Miami,  Peoria,  Pea,  Piankishaw, 
Kaskaskia,  Menominee,  Sac,  Fo.x,  Kikapoo. — 
Sheshatapoosh,  Secoffee,  Micmac,  Melisceet, 
Etchemin,  Abnaki. —  Mohegan,  Massachusetts, 
Shawnee,  Minsi,  Unami,  Unalachtigo  [the  last 
three  nained  forming,  together,  the  nation  of  the 
Lenape  or  Delawares],  Nanticoke,  Powhatan, 
Pampticoke.  —  Blackfoot,  Gros  Ventre,  Shey- 
enne.  .  .  .  All  the  Algonkin  nations  who  dwelt 
north  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  east  shore  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  in  the  basins  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  rivers,  claimed  near  kinship 
and  an  identical  origin,  and  were  at  times  united 
into  a  loose,  defensive  confederacy.  By  the 
western  and  southern  tribes  they  were  col- 
lectively known  as  Wapanachkik  — '  those  of  the 
eastern  region ' —  which  in  the  form  Abnaki  is 
now  confined  to  the  remnant  of  a  tribe  in  Maine. 
.  .  .  The  members  of  the  confederacy  were  (he 
Mohegans  (Mahicanni)  of  the  Hudson,  who  occu- 
pied the  valley  of  that  river  to  the  falls  above 
the  site  of  Albany,  the  various  New  Jerse)' 
tribes,  the  Delawares  proper  on  the  Delaware 
river  and  its  branches,  including  the  Minsi  or 
Monseys,  among  the  mountains,  the  Nanticokes, 
between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  small  tribe  called  Cauai,  Kanawhas  or 
Ganawese,  whose  towns  were  on  tributaries  of 
the  Potomac  and  Patuxent.  .  .  .  Linguistically, 
the  Mohegans  were  more  closely  allied  to  the 
tribes  of  New  England  th;m  to  those  of  the 
Delaware  Valley.  Evidently,  most  of  the  tribes 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were  compara 
tivclj'  recent  offshoots  of  the  parent  stem  ou  the 
Hudson,  supposing  the  course  of  migration  had 
been  eastward.  .  .  .  The  Nanticokes  occupied 
the  territory  between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
ocean,  except  its  southern  extremity,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Powhatan  tribe  of  Virginia.' — D.  G.  Brinton, 
The  Leniipe  and  their  Legends,  ch.  1-2. — "  ilohe- 
gans,  Munsees,  Maidiattans,  Metiiacs,  and  other 
affiliated  tribes  and  bands  of  Algonquin  lineage, 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  ;uid  the 
islands,  bay  and  seaboard  of  New  York, including 
Long  Island,  during  the  early  periods  of  the  rise 
of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  .  .  .  The  ^lohegans 
finally  retired  over  the  ifighlands  east  of  them 
into  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic.  The  JIunsees 
and  Nanticokes  retired  to  the  Delaware  river  and 
reunited  with  their  kindred,  the  Lenapees,  or 
modern  Delawares.  The  5I:uihattans,  and 
numerous  other  bands  and  sub-tribes,  melted 
away  under  the  influence  of  liquor  and  died  in 
their  tracks."— H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  .Xotison  the 
InKiuiiis,  ch.  5. —  "  On  the  basis  of  a  difference 
in  dialect,  that  portion  of  the  Algon(iuin  Indians 
which  dwelt  in  New  England  has  been  classed  in 
two   divisions,   one  consisting  of  those  who  in- 
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hatiiteil  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine,  nearly 
U|)  toils  western  border  tlie  other  (imsistiniT  of 
tlie  rest  of  the  native  population.  The  Maine 
Indians  may  have  been  some  l.'i.ODI)  in  Muniber, 
or  .somewhat  le.ss  tlian  a  third  of  the  native  jiopu- 
lation  of  New  England.  That  portion  of  them 
who  dwelt  furthest  towards  the  east  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Etetehemiiis.  The  Abena((ins. 
iniludinsr  tlie  Tarralines.  hunted  on  both  sidesof 
the  I'enobseot,  and  westward  as  far  as  Uie  Saco, 
if  not  ipiite  to  the  Piseataijua.  The  tribes  found 
in  the  rest  of  New  England  were  designated  by 
11  greater  variety  of  names.  The  home  of  the 
Penaeook  or  Pawtucket  Indians  was  in  tlic 
southeast  eorner  of  what  is  now  New  IIani]>shiro 
and  the  contiguous  region  of  JIassachusetts. 
Ne.\t  dwelt  the  Mas.sachusetts  tribe,  along  the 
bay  of  that  name.  'I'lien  were  found  successively 
the  Pokanoket.s,  or  Wampanoags,  in  the  south- 
easterly region  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  Buz- 
zard's and  Narragansett  Bays ;  the  Narragansetts, 
with  a  tributary  race  called  Nyantics  in  what  is 
now  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island;  the  Pequots,  between  the  Narragansetts 
and  the  river  formerly  called  the  Pequot  River, 
now  the  Thames;  and  the  Mohegans,  spreading 
theULselves  beyond  the  River  Connecticut.  In 
the  central  region  of  Jlassachusetts  were  the 
Nipmucks,  or  Nipucts;  and  along  Cape  Cod  were 
the  Nausets,  who  appeared  to  have  owed  some 
fealty  to  the  Pokauokets.  The  New  England 
Indians  e.Khibited  an  inferior  type  of  humanity. 
.  .  .  Though  fleet  and  agile  when  e.\cited  to 
some  occasional  etTort,  they  were  found  to  be  in- 
capable of  continuous  labor.  Heavy  and 
phlegmatic,  they  scarcely  wept  or  smiled." — 
J.  G.  Palfrev,  Coinpeitiliijus  Jlist.  of  iV.  Ung., 
bl;.  1,  ch.  3  (0.  1).— "The  valley  of  the 
■  Cahohatatea,'  or  Mauritius  River  [i.  e.,  the 
Hudson  River,  as  now  named]  at  the  time  Hud- 
son first  ascended  its  waters,  was  inhabited, 
chiefly,  by  two  aboriginal  races  of  Algonquin 
lineage,  afterwards  known  among  the  English 
colonists  by  the  generic  names  of  Jlohegans 
and  Mincees.  The  Dutch  generally  called 
the  Mohegans,  Mahicans;  and  the  Mincees, 
Sanhikans.  These  two  tribes  were  subdivided 
into  numerous  minor  bands,  each  of  which 
had  a  distinctive  name.  The  tribes  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  river  were  generally  Mohe- 
gans; those  on  the  west  side,  .Mincees.  They 
were  hereditary  enemies.  .  .  .  Long  Island,  or 
'Sewan-hacky,'  wasoccupied  by  thesavage  tribe 
of  Metowacks,  which  wassubdivided  into  various 
clans.  .  .  .  Statcn  Island,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  was  inhabited  by  the  Monatons.  .  .  . 
Inland,  to  the  west,  lived  the  Haritans  and  the 
Hackinsacks;  while  the  regions  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  well-known  '  Highlands,'  south  of  Sandy 
Hook,  were  inhabited  by  a  band  or  sub-tribe 
called  the  Nevesincks  or  Navisinks.  .  .  .  To  the 
south  and  west,  covering  the  centre  of  New 
Jersey,  were  the  Aquamachukesand  the  Stankc- 
kans;  while  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  north- 
w.ird  from  the  Schuylkill,  was  inhabited  by 
various  tribes  of  the  Leuape  race.  .  .  .  The 
island  of  the  Manhattans  "  was  occupied  by  tlie 
tribe  which  received  that  name  (see  M.\.nii.\tt.vx). 
On  the  shores  of  the  river,  above,  ilwelt  the 
Tappans,  the  Weckquaesgeeks,  the  Sint  Sings, 
"whose  chief  village  was  named  Ossiu-Siiig.  or 
'the  Place  of  Stones,'"  the  Pacliaini,  the  W'aorin- 
acks,  the  Wappiugers,  ami  the  Waidn.-iwankongs. 


"  Kurther  north,  and  occupying  the  present 
countiesof  I'lster  and  Greene,  were  the  Miii(|iia 
clans  of  .Minnesincks,  Nantieokes.  Mincees,  and 
Delawares.  These  clans  had  pressed  onward 
fromtheupper  valley  of  the  Delaware.  .  .  .  Tlie\ 
were  generally  known  among  the  Dutch  as  tin 
-Esopus  Indians." — .1.  R.  lirodhcad.  Hint.  .7 
l/i,!  Slate  of  y.  }'.,  r.  1,  eh.  3— "The  area  fcT 
lucrly  occupied  by  the  Algompiiaii  family  ui 
more  extensive  than  that  of  any  otlicr  lingui>iir 
stock  in  North  America,  tlicir  territory  re;irhin  : 
from  Lalirador  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from 
Churchill  River  of  Hudson  Bay  as  far  south  at 
least  as  Pamlico  Sound  of  North  Carolina.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  this  territory  was  an  area 
occupied  by  Iroquoian  tribes,  surrounded  on 
almost  all  .sides  by  their  Algonquian  neighbnr^. 
On  the  .south  the  Algoiuiuian  tribes  we're  ]"•: 
dered  by  those  of  Iroquoian  and  Siouan  {Catawba  1 
slock,  on  the  southwest  and  west  by  the  Musk- 
hogcan  and  Siouan  tribes,  and  on  the  northwest 
by  the  Kitunahan  and  the  great  Athapascan 
families,  while  along  the  coast  of  Labrador  and 
the  eastern  .shore  of  Hudson  Bay  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  Eskimo,  who  were  gradually 
retreating  before  them  to  the  north.  In  Ncu"- 
foundland  they  encountered  the  Beotliukan 
family,  consisting  of  but  a  single  tribe.  A  portion 
of  the  Shawnee  at  some  early  period  had  sep- 
arated from  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  in  central 
Tennessee  and  jjushed  their  way  down  to  the 
Savannah  River  in  South  Carolina,  wdiere,  known 
as  Savannahs,  they  earned  on  destructive  war- 
with  the  surrounding  tribes  until  about  the  In 
ginning  of  the  18th  century  they  were  finally 
driven  out  and  joined  the  Delaware  in  the  north. 
Soon  afterwards  the  rest  of  the  tribe  w.as  expelled 
by  the  Cherokee  and  Chicasa,  who  thencefor- 
ward claimed  all  the  country  stretching  north  to 
the  Ohio  River.  The  Cheyenne  and  Arapalio, 
two  allied  tribes  of  this  stock,  had  become  srp 
arated  from  their  kindred  on  the  north  and  had 
forceil  their  way  through  hostile  tribes  across  the 
3Iissouri  to  the  Black  Hills  country  of  South 
Dakota,  an<l  more  recently  into  Wyoming  and 
Colorado,  thus  forming  the  advance  guard  of 
the  Algonquian  stock  in  that  direction,  having 
the  Siouan  tribes  behind  them  and  those  of  the 
Slioslionean  family  in  front.  [The  following  are 
the]  principal  tribes:  Abuaki,  Algonquin,  Ara- 
palio, Cheyenne,  Conoy,  Cree,  Delaware,  Fo.\, 
Illinois,  Kickapoo,  jNIahican,  Massachuset,  Jle- 
nominee,  Jliami,  Micmac,  Mohegan,  Moutagnais, 
Montauk,  Munsee,  Nanticoke,  Narraganset, 
Nauset,  Nipmuc,  Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  Pamlico,  Pen- 
uacook,  Pequot,  Piankishaw,  Pottawotomi,  Pow- 
hatan, Sac,  Shawnee,  Siksika,  ^\'anlpanoag, 
Wappinger.  The  present  number  of  the  Algofi- 
(juian  stock  is  about  95,600,  of  whom  about  00,000 
are  in  Canada  and  the  remainder  in  the  United 
States." — J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  of  Ethnoli/yi/,  pp.  47^8. 

Also  in  J.  ^\^  De  Forest,  Hist,  of  the  Iiulian.i 
of  Connecticut. — A.  Gallatin,  Synopsis  of  the 
Iialiaii,  Tribes  ( Archcfohgia  Americana,  v.  2), 
iiitro.,  sect.  2. — S.  G.  Drake,  Aboriginal  Rnccs  of 
N.  Am.,  bk.  2-3. — See,  also,  below:  DEL.vw.viiiis; 
H()KiK.\Ns;  Shaw.^nese;  Susqueii.vnnas:  O.iiu- 
w.\s  ;  lLi,iiNOis.— For  the  Indian  wars  of  New 
England,  see  New  England:  A.  D.  1637  (The 
Peijuot  Wah);  a.  D.  167-1-1675  to  1676-1678 
(King  Philip's  War).  — See,  also,  Pontiac'.s 
Wau. 
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Alibamus,  or  Alabamas.     See  below:  Musk- 
itiH.KAX  Family. 
Alleghans,    or    AUegewi,    or    Talligewi  — 

•■  Tilt-'  oldest  tribe  of  tliL-  United  States,  of  which 
tlicre  i.s  a  distinct  tradition,  were  the  Alleglum.s. 
The  term  is  perpetuated  in  the  principal  chain  of 
mountains  traversing  the  country.  This  tribe,  at 
an  antique  period,  had  the  seat  of  their  power 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  its  confluent  streams, 
which  were  the  sites  of  their  numerous  towns 
and  villages.  They  appear  originally  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Alii,  or  Alleg,  and  hence  the 
names  of  Talligewi  and  Allegewi.  (Trans.  Am. 
Phi.  Soc. ,  vol.  1.)  By  adding  to  the  radical  of 
this  word  the  particle  'hany  '  or 'ghany,' meaning 
river,  they  described  the  principal  scene  of  their 
residence  —  namely,  the  Alleghany,  or  River  of 
the  Alleghans,  now  called  Ohio.  The  word 
Ohio  is  of  Iroquois  origin,  and  of  a  far  later 
period;  having  been  bestowed  by  them  after 
their  conquest  of  the  country,  in  alliance  with 
the  Lenapees,  or  ancient  Delawares.  (Phi. 
Trans.)  The  term  was  applied  to  the  entire 
river,  from  its  contlueuce  with  the  Jlississippi. 
to  its  origin  in  the  broad  spurs  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  .  .  . 
There  are  evidences  of  antique  labors  in  the 
alluvial  plains  and  valleys  of  the  Scioto,  Miami, 
and  Muskingum,  the  Wabash,  Kaskaskia.Cahokia, 
and  Illinois,  denoting  that  the  ancient  Alleghans. 
and  their  allies  and  confederates,  cultivated  the 
soil,  and  were  semi-agriculturists.  These  evi- 
dences have  been  traced,  at  late  periods,  to  the 
fertile  table-lands  of  Indiana  and  Michigan. 
The  tribes  lived  in  fi.\ed  towns,  cultivating 
extensive  fields  of  the  zea-maize;  and  also,  as 
denoted  by  recent  discoveries,  ...  of  some 
species  of  beans,  vines,  and  esculents.  They 
were,  in  truth,  the  mound  builders." — H.  R. 
Schoolcraft,  Information  respecting  the  Indian 
Tribes,  pt.  5,  p.  133. — This  conclusion,  to  which 
Jlr.  Schoolcraft  had  arrived,  that  the  ancient 
Alleghans  or  Tallegwi  were  the  mound  builders 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  is  being  sustained  by  later 
investigators,  and  seems  to  have  become  an 
accepted  opinion  among  those  of  highest 
authority.  The  Alleghans,  moreover,  are  being 
identified  -with  the  Cherokees  of  later  times,  in 
whom  their  race,  once  supposed  to  be  extinct, 
has  apparently  survived;  while  the  fact,  long 
suspected,  that  the  Cherokee  language  is  of  the 
Iroquois  family  is  being  proved  bj'  the  latest 
studies.  According  to  Indian  tradition,  the 
Alleghans  were  driven  from  their  ancient  seats, 
long  ago,  by  a  combination  against  them  of  the 
Lenape  (Delawares)  and  the  Jlengwe  (Iroquois). 
The  route  of  their  migrations  is  being  traced  by 
the  character  of  the  mounds  which  the}'  built, 
and  of  the  remains  gathered  from  the  mounds. 
"The  general  movement  [of  retreat  before  the 
Iroquois  and  Lenape]  .  .  .  must  have  been 
southward,  .  .  .  and  the  exit  of  the  Ohio  mound- 
builders  was,  in  all  probability,  up  the  Kanawah 
Valley  on  the  same  line  that  the  Cherokees 
appear  to  have  followed  in  reaching  their 
historical  localit}'.  ...  If  the  hypothesis  here 
advanceil  be  correct,  it  is  apparent  that  tlic 
Cherokees  entered  the  immediate  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  from  the  northwest,  striking  it  in  the 
region  of  Iowa. " — C.  Thomas,  T!ie  Problem  of  the 
Ohio  Mounds  {Biireaii  of  Ethnoloyy,  1889). 

Also   in  The    same.  Burial    Mounds  of   the 
Korlhern  Sections  of  the  U.  S.  (Fifth  An.  Rept. 
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of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1883-84).— J.  Heckc- 
welder,  Acct.  of  the  Indian  Nations,  eh.  1. — 
See,  below:  Cherokees.  and  Iuoquois  Coxked- 
EiiAcv ;  also  America,  Pkeuistouic. 

Amahuacas.     See  below  :   Andesiaxs. 

Andastes.     See  below:   Susqueiianxas. 

Andesians. — "The  term  Andesians  or  An- 
tesians.  is  u.sed  with  geographical  rather  than 
ethnological  limits,  and  embraces  a  number  of 
tribes.  First  of  these  are  the  Cofan  in  Equador, 
east  of  Chimborazo.  They  fought  valiantly 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  in  times  past  killed 
many  of  the  missionaries  sent  among  them. 
Now  they  are  greatly  reduced  and  have  become 
more  gentle.  The  Huamaboya  are  their  near 
neighbors.  The  Jivara,  west  of  the  river  Pas- 
taca,  are  a  warlike  tribe,  who,  possibly  through 
a  mixture  of  Spanish  blood,  have  a  European 
cast  of  countenance  and  a  beard.  The  halt 
Christian  Napo  orQuijo  and  their  peaceful  neigh- 
bors, the  Zaporo,  live  on  the  Rio  Napo.  The 
Yamco.  living  on  the  lower  Chambiva  and  cross- 
ing the  Maraiion,  wandering  as  far  as  Saryacu, 
have  a  clearer  complexion.  The  Pacamora  and 
the  Yuguarzongo  live  on  the  Maranon,  where  it 
leaves  its  northerly  course  and  bends  toward  the 
east.  The  Cochiquima  live  on  the  lower  Ya van: 
the  JIayoruna,  or  Barbudo,  on  the  middle  Ucayali 
beside  the  Campo  and  Cochibo,  the  most  terrible 
of  South  American  Indians;  they  dwell  in  the 
woods  between  the  Tapiche  and  the  Maranon, 
and  like  the  Jivaro  have  a  beard.  The  Pano,  who 
formerly  dwelt  in  the  territory  of  Lalaguna,  but 
who  now  live  in  villages  on  the  upper  Ucayali, 
are  Christians,  .  .  .  Their  language  is  the  prin- 
cipal one  on  the  river,  and  it  is  shared  by  seven 
other  tribes  called  collectively  by  the  mission- 
aries JIanioto  or  Mayno.  .  .  .  Within  the  woods 
on  the  right  bank  live  the  Amahuaca  and  Sha- 
caya.  On  the  north  Ihev  join  the  Remo,  a  pow- 
erful tribe  who  are  distinguished  from  all  the 
others  by  the  custom  of  tattooing.  Outside  this 
Pano  linguistic  group  stand  the  Campa,  Campo, 
or  Antis  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Peruvian  Cor- 
dillera at  the  source  of  the  Rio  Beni  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  Chontaquiros,  or  Pirn,  now  occupy 
almost  entirely  the  bank  of  the  Ucayali  below  the 
Pachilia.  The  Mojos  or  Moxos  live  in  the  Bolivian 
province  of  Moxos  with  the  small  tribes  of  the 
Baure.  Itonaraa.  Pacaguara.  A  number  of 
smaller  tribes  belonging  to  the  Antesian  group 
need  not  be  enumerated.  The  late  Professor 
James  Orton  described  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
territory  between  Quito  and  the  river  Amazon. 
The  Napo  approach  the  type  of  the  Quichua. 
.  .  .  Among  all  the  Indians  of  the  Provincia  del 
Oriente,  the  tribe  of  Jivaro  is  one  of  the  largest. 
These  people  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
sub-tribes.  All  of  these  speak  the  clear  musical 
Jivaro  language.  They  are  muscular,  active 
men.  .  .  .  The  Jlorona  are  cannibals  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  .  .  .  The  Campo,  still  very 
little  known,  is  perhaps  the  largest  Indian  tribe 
in  Eastern  Peru,  and,  according  to  some,  is 
related  to  the  Inca  race,  or  at  least  with  their 
successors.  They  are  said  to  be  cannibals, 
though  James  Orton  does  not  think  this  possible. 
.  .  ."The  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Campo  are  the 
Chontakiro.  or  Chontaquiro.  orChouquiro,  called 
also  Pirn,  who,  according  to  Paul  Marcoy,  are 
said  to  be  of  the  same  origin  with  the  Campo: 
but  the  language  is  wholly  different.  .  .  .Among 
the  Pano  people  are  the"  wild  Couibo;  ihcy  arc 
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the  most  interesting,  but  are  passing  into  e.\tinc;- 
tion." — Tlif    Slitiiiliird    yntunil    Ilinton/    (./.   S. 

Kii,r/«l,i/.  III.),  !•  Vi,  jip.  2'.;7-231. 

Apache  Group.*— Umler  tlie  general  name  of 
thi'  Apiichi'S  '1  iiichule  all  the  savage  tribes 
roaming  through  New  Mexieo,  the  north-western 
portion  of  Texas,  a  small  part  of  northern 
Jlexieo,  and  Arizona.  .  .  .  Owing  to  their  rov- 
ing ])roelivities  and  ince.ssaiit  raids  they  are  led 
lirst  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another.  In 
general  terms  they  may  be  said  to  range  aljout 
as  follows:  The  Comanehes,  Jetans,  or  Nauui, 
consisting  of  three  tribes,  the  Comanehes  jiroper, 
the  Yamparacks,  and  Tcnawas,  inhabiting 
northern  Texas,  eastern  Chihnaluia,  Nuevo  Leon, 
Coahuila.  Durango,  and  portions  of  south- 
western New  Mexico,  by  language  allied  to  the 
Shoshone  family;  the  Apaches,  who  call  them- 
selves Shis  Inday.  or  'men  of  the  woods,' 
and  whose  tribal  divisions  are  the  Chiricaguis. 
Coyoteros,  Faraoncs,  Gilefios,  Lipanes.  J^lan- 
eros,  Mescaleros,  Mimbrefios,  Natages,  Pelones, 
Pinaleflos,  Tejuas,  Tontos,  and  Vaqueros, 
roaming  over  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  North- 
■westeru  Texas,  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  and 
■who  are  allied  by  language  to  the  great 
Tiimeh  family;  the  Navajos,  or  Tenviai,  'men,' 
as  they  designate  themselves,  having  linguistic 
affinities  with  the  Ajiache  nation,  with  which 
they  are  sometimes  classed,  living  in  and  around 
the  Sierra  de  los  Mimbres;  the  Mojavcs,  occupy- 
ing both  banks  of  the  Colorado  in  Mojave  Valley  ; 
the  Ilualapais,  near  the  head-waters  of  Bill 
^yllliams  Fork ;  the  Yumas,  on  the  east  baidi  of 
the  Colorado,  near  its  junction  with  the  Rio 
Gila;  the  Cosuinos.  who,  like  the  Ilualapais,  arc 
sometimes  included  in  the  Apache  nation,  rang- 
ing through  the  Jlogollon  >Iountains:  .•uid  tlic 
Y'ampais,  between  Bill  AVilliams  Fork  and  Ww 
Rio  Hassayampa.  .  .  .  The  Apache  country  is 
probably  the  most  desert  of  all.  ...  In  both 
mountain  and  desert  the  fierce,  rapacious  Ajiaciie, 
inured  from  childhood  to  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
heal  anil  cold,  tinds  safe  retreat.  .  .  The 
Pueblos  .  .  .  are  nothing  but  partially  reclaimed 
Apaches  or  Comanehes." — II.  II.  Bancroft, 
Niitire  Riii-m  of  the  Pueific  Stntci.  r.  1,  ch.  o  — 
Dr.  Brintim  iirefers  the  name  Yuma  for  the 
whole  of  the  Apache  Group,  confining  tin;  name 
Apache  (that  being  the  Yuma  word  for  "fight- 
ing men")  to  the  one  tribe  so  called,  "It  has 
also  been  called  the  Katchan  or  Cuchan  stock," 
— D.  G  Brinton,  Tlic  Amcrirnn  lim-e,  p.  109.— 
See,  also,  below:  Atii.M'Asc.vn  F.vmilt. 

Apalaches. — "  Among  the  aboriginal  tril>es  of 
the  I'nitcd  States  perhaps  none  is  more  enig- 
matical than  the  Apalaches.  They  are  mentioned 
as  an  important  nation  by  many  of  the  early 
French  and  Spanish  travellers  and  historians, 
their  name  is  preserved  by  a  bay  and  river  on 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of"  Mexico,  and  by  the 
great  eastern  coast  range  of  mountains,  and  has 
beeii  applied  by  ethnologists  to  a  family  of  co>r- 
nate  nations  that  found  their  hunting  grounds 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  and  from  the 
Ohio  river  to  the  Florida  Keys;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  their  own  race  and  place  have  been  but 
guessed  at."  The  derivation  of  the  name  of  the 
Apalaches  "has  been  a  '  questio  vexata  '  among 
Indianologists."  Wc  must  "consider  it  an  in- 
dication of  ancient  connections  with  the  southern 
continent,  and  in  itself  a  pure  Carib  word, 
'Apiilielie'    in    the    Tamanaca    dialect   of    the 

•See  Note,  Appendix  E.  CQ 


Guaranay  stem  on  the  Orinoco  signifies  'man, 
and  the  earliest  application  of  the  name  in  the 
northern  continent  was  as  the  title  of  the  chief 
of  a  country,  '  I'honune  par  excellence,'  and 
hence,  like  very  many  other  Indian  tribes 
(Apaches,  Lenni  Lenajie,  Illinois),  his  subjects 
assumed  by  eminence  the  proud  apiiellation  of 
'The  Men.'  .  .  We  have  .  .  .  found  that 
though  no  general  migration  took  place  from  the 
continent  southward,  norfrnm  tlie  islands  north- 
ward, yet  there  was  a  considerable  intercourse 
in  both  directions;  that  not  only  the  natives  of 
the  greater  and  le.sser  Antilles  and  Yucatan,  but 
also  numhers  of  the  Guaranay  stem  of  the 
southern  continent,  the  Caribs  proper,  crossed 
the  Straits  of  Florida  and  founded  colonies  on 
the  .shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  that  their 
customs  and  language  became  to  a  certain  extent 
grafted  upon  those  of  the  early  possessors  of  the 
soil;  and  to  this  foreign  language  the  name 
Apalaehe  belongs.  As  previously  stated,  it  was 
used  as  a  generic  title,  applied  to  a  confederation 
of  many  nations  at  one  time  under  the  domina- 
tion of  one  chief,  whose  power  probably  ex- 
tended from  the  Alleghany  mountains  on  the 
north  to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf;  that  it  included 
tribes  speaking  a  tongue  closely  akin  to  the 
Clioktah  is  evident  from  the  fragments  we  have 
remaining.  .  .  .  The  location  of  the  tribe  in 
aflir  years  is  very  uncertain  Dumont  placed 
them  in  the  northern  part  of  what  is  now  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia,  near  the  mountains  that  bear 
their  name.  That  a  portion  of  them  did  live  in 
this  vicinity  is  corroborated  by  the  historians  of 
South  Carolina,  who  say  that  Colonel  Moore,  in 
1708,  found  them  'between  the  head-waters  of 
the  Savannah  and  Altamaha.' .  .  .  According  to 
all  the  Spanish  authorities,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  dwelt  in  the  region  of  country  between  tin- 
Suwannee  and  Appalachicola  rivers  —  yet  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Apalachicolos.  .  . 
They  certainly  had  a  large  and  pros])crous  town 
in  this  vicinity,  said  to  contain  1,000  warriors. 

.  .  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  were 
dillerent  branches  of  the  same  confederacy.  .  .  . 
In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  they 
suffered  much  from  the  devastations  of  the  Eng 
lish,  French  and  Creeks.  .  .  .  About  the  time 
Siiain  regained  pos.session  of  the  soil,  they 
migrated  to  the  West  and  settled  on  the  Bayou 
Rapide  of  Red  River.  Here  they  had  a  village 
numbering  about  50  souls." — D.  G.  Brinton, 
yi-ites  on  the  Floridiaii  Peninsula,  ch.  2. — See, 
also,  below:  MusiinooEAN  Family, 

Apelousas.     SeeTEX.is:  The  Aborigin.\l  iN- 
tiAijn  ants. 

Araicu.     See  below :  G0CK  ok  Coco  Gkodp. 

Arapahoes.    See  above:  Algonquian Family. 

Araucanians.     See  Cuile. 

Arawaks,  or  Arauacas.     See  below:  Caribs 
AND  Tiii;iit  Kindred. 

Arecunas.     See   below:    Caribs  and   tueik 


KlNlUtEl) 

Arikaras. 

Family. 
Arkansas. 


See   below:    Pawnee   (Caddoani 


See  below :  Siouan  Family. 

Assiniboins.     See  below:  Siouan  Family. 

Athapascan  Family. —  Chippewyans. —  Tin- 
neh. — Sarcees? — "This  name  [Athapascans 
or  Athabascans]  has  been  ap|)lied  to  a  class  of 
tribes  who  are  situated  north  of  the  great 
Clmrchill  river,  and  north  of  the  source  of  the 
fork  of  the  Sask.'itchawine,  extending  westward 
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till  within  about  150  miles  of  the  Pacitic  Ocean. 
.  .  .  The  name  is  derived,  arbitrarily,  from 
Lake  Athabasca,  which  is  now  more  geuerall_y 
called  the  Lake  of  the  Hills.  Surroundinj^ 
this  lake  extends  the  tribe  of  the  Chipijewyans. 
a  people  so-called  by  the  Keuistenos  and  Chip- 
pewas,  because  they  were  found  to  be  clothed, 
in  some  primary  encounter,  in  the  scanty  garb 
of  the  Insher's  skin.  .  .  .  We  are  informed  by 
Mackenzie  that  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
C'hippewyans  e.xtends  between  the  parallels 
of  60°  and  65°  north  and  longitudes  from 
100°  to  110°  west."— 11.  R.  Schoolcraft,  In- 
formatioH  Respecting  the  Indian  Tribes,  pt.  5, 
p.  1T2. — "  The  Tinneh  may  be  divided  into  four 
great  families  of  nations ,  namely,  the  Chippe- 
■wyans,  or  Athabascas,  living  between  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  Tacullies,  or 
Carriers,  of  New  Caledonia  or  North-western 
Britisli  America;  the  Kutchins,  occupying  both 
banks  of  the  Upper  Yukon  and  its  tributaries, 
from  near  its  mouth  to  the  Mackenzie  River,  and 
the  Kenai,  inhabiting  the  interior  from  the  lower 
Yukon  to  Copper  River." — H.  H.  Bancroft, 
The  Kutire  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,  ch.  2. — 
"  The  Indian  tribes  of  Alaska  and  the  adjacent 
region  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  ...  ;  1. 
Tinneh  —  C'hippewyans  of  authors.  .  .  .  Father 
Petitot  discusses  the  terms  Athabaskans,  Chip- 
pewayaus,  Jlontagnais,  and  Tinneh  as  applied 
to  this  group  of  Indians.  .  .  .  This  great  family 
includes  a  large  number  of  American  tribes  ex- 
tending from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
south  to  the  borders  of  Mexico.  The  Apaches 
and  Navajos  belong  to  it,  and  the  family  seems 
to  intersect  the  continent  of  North  America  in  a 
northerly  and  southerly  direction,  principally 
along  the  flanks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  .  .  . 
The  designation  [Tinneh]  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Ross  and  Gibbs  has  been  accepted  by  most 
modern  ethnologists.  ...  2.  T'linkets, "  which 
familv  includes  the  Yakutats  and  other  groups. 
— W."H.  Dall,  Tribes  of  t/ie  Extrenm  Northwest 
(Contributions  to  JV.  Am.  Ethnolorjy,  v.  1). — 
"Wherever  found,  the  members  of  this  group 
present  a  certain  family  resemblance.  In  ap- 
pearance they  are  tall  and  strong,  the  forehead 
low  with  prominent  superciliary  ridges,  the  eyes 
slightly  oblique,  the  nose  prominent  but  wide 
toward  the  base,  the  mouth  large,  the  hands  and 
feet  small.  Their  strength  and  endurance  are 
often  phenomenal,  but  iu  the  North,  at  least, 
their  longevity  is  slight,  few  living  beyond  fifty. 
Intellectually  they  rank  below  most  of  their 
neighbors,  and  nowhere  do  the_r  appear  as  fos- 
terers of  the  germs  of  civilization.  Where,  as 
among  the  Navajos,  we  tind  them  liaving  some 
repute  for  the  mechanical  arts,  it  turns  out  that 
this  is  owing  to  having  captured  and  adopted  the 
members  of  more  gifted  tribes.  .  .  .  Agriculture 
was  not  practised  either  in  the  north  or  south, 
the  only  exception  being  the  Navajos,  and  with 
them  the  inspiration  came  from  other  stocks. 
.  .  .  The  most  cultured  of  their  bands  were  the 
Navajos,  who.se  name  is  said  to  signify  'large 
cornlields,'  from  their  extensive  agriculture. 
When  the  Spaniards  first  met  them  in  1541  they 
were  tillers  of  the  soil,  erected  large  granaries  for 
their  crops,  irrigated  their  fields  by  artificial 
■water  courses  or  acequias,  and  lived  in  substan- 
tial dwellings,  partly  underground;  but  they  had 
not  then  learned  the  art  of  weaving  the  cele- 
brated   'Navajo  blankets,'  that  being  a    later 
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acquisition  of  their  artisans. "—  D.  G.  Brintou, 
The  American  Race,  pp.  69-72.— See,  above, 
Apaciii;  Guoup.  and  Blackfeet. 

Atsinas  (Caddoes).*  See  below:  Blackfeet. 

Attacapan  Family — "Derivation:  From  a 
Choctaw  word  meaning  'man-eater.'  Little  is 
known  of  the  tribe,  the  language  of  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  present  family.  The  sole  know- 
ledge possessed  by  Gallatin  was  derived  from  a 
vocabulary  and  some  scanty  information  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  .John  Sibley,  who  collected  his  ma- 
terial in  the  year  1805.  Gallatin  states  that  the 
triljo  was  reduced  to  50  men.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gatschel 
collected  some  2,000  words  and  a  considerable 
body  of  text.  His  vocabulary  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  one  furnished  by  Dr.  Sibley  and 
published  by  Gallatin.  .  .  .  The  above  material 
seems  to  show  that  the  Attacapa  language  is  dis- 
tinct from  all  others,  except  possibly  the  Chiti- 
machan.  " — J.  W.  Powell,  Secenth  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  ef  Etlinolofj)/,  p.  57. 

Aymaras.     See  Perd. 

Aztecs.  See  below:  Mayas;  also  Mexico: 
A.  D.  132.5-1503;  and  Aztec  and  Mata  Pictdre 
Writing. 

Bakairi.     See  below:  Caribs. 

Balchitas.     See  below:  P.\mpa?  Tribes. 

Bannacks.    See  below:  ShoshoneanF.\mily. 

Barbudo.     See  above:  Andesians. 

Bare.     See  below ;  Guck  or  Coco  Group. 

Baure.     See  above:   Andesians. 

Beothukan  Family. — The  Bcothuk  were  a 
tribe,  now  extinct,  which  is  believed  to  have 
occupied  the  whole  of  Newfoundland  at  the  time 
of  its  discovery.  What  is  known  of  the  language 
of  the  Beothuk  indicates  no  relationship  to  any 
other  American  tongue.  —  J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh 
Annual  Rept.  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  57. 

Biloxis.     See  below :  Siouan  Family. 

Blackfeet,  or  Siksikas.— '  The  tribe  that  wan- 
dered the  furthest  from  the  primitive  home  of  the 
stock  [the  Algonquian]  were  the  Blackfeet,  or 
Sisika,  which  word  has  this  signification.  It  is 
derived  from  their  earlier  habitat  in  the  valley  of 
tlie  Red  river  of  the  north,  where  the  soil  was 
dark  and  blackened  their  moccasins.  Their 
bands  include  the  Blood  or  Kenai  and  the  Piegan 
Indians.  Haifa  century  ago  they  were  at  the 
head  of  a  confederacy  which  embraced  these  and 
also  the  Sarcee  (Tinne)  and  the  Atsina  (Caddo) 
nations,  and  numbered  about  30,000  souls.  They 
have  an  interesting  mj'thologj'  and  an  uinisual 
knowledge  of  the  constellations.  " — D.  G.  Brin- 
ton.  The  Amcricun  Race,  p.  79. —  See  above: 
Algonqcian  Fa.milv;  and,  below:  Flatiieads. 

Blood,  or  Kenai  Indians.  See  above:  Black- 
feet. 

Botocudos.  See  below:  Tupi. —  Guaranl  — 
Tupuyas. 

Brule'.     See  below :  Siouan  Family. 

Caddoan  Family.  See  below .  P.vwnee  (C.\d- 
Do.vN)  Family;  see,  also,  Texas:  Tile  Aborig- 
inal Iniiai«t.\nt8. 

Cakchiquels.  See  below:  Quiches,  and 
Mayas. 

Calusa.     See  below:  Tu-Muquanan  Fa.mily. 

Cambas,  or  Campo,  or  Carapa.  See  above: 
Ande8i.\ns;  also,  Bolivia:  Aboriginal  In- 
habitants. 

Canares.     See  EcnADon. 

Canas.     See  Peru. 

Canichanas.  See  BoLrvL\:  Aboriginal  In- 
habitants. 


*See  Note,  Appendix  i.. 
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Caniengas.     Si'u  bclo«  :     Ihoqcois  Confed- 

EIIAC  Y. 

Cariay.     See  below ;  GrcK  OR  Coco  Group. 
Caribs   and   their   Kindred. — "Tlie   warlike 

and  iiiiyiclilinir  rliar.-iclir  i>(  these  people,  so 
(liirereiil  from  tli.it  of  tlie  pusillanimous  nations 
arouiul  tlicm,  ami  the  wiile  scope  of  their  enter- 
prises ami  wanilerinirs,  like  those  of  the  nomad 
tribes  of  the  Old  World,  entitle  them  to  dis- 
tinguished attention.  .  .  .  The  traditional  ac- 
counts of  their  origin,  thou^'h  of  course  extremely 
vague,  are  yet  capable  of  being  verified  to  a 
great  degree" by  geographical  facts,  and  open  one 
of  the  rich  veins  of  curious  iiKpiiry  and  specula- 
tion which  abound  in  the  New  World.  They 
are  said  to  liave  migrated  from  the  remote  valleys 
embosomed  in  the  Apalachian  mountains.  The 
earliest  accounts  we  ha\e  of  them  represent  them 
with  weapons  in  their  hands,  continually  en- 
gaged in  wars,  winning  their  way  and  shift- 
ing their  abotle,  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  they 
found  themselves  at  the  extremity  of  Florida. 
Here,  abandoning  the  northern  continent,  they 
passed  over  to  the  Lueayo.s  [Bahamas],  and 
thence  gradually,  in  the  process  of  years,  from 
island  to  island  of  that  vast  verdant  chain,  which 
links,  as  it  were,  the  end  of  Florida  to  the  coast 
of  Paria,  on  the  southern  continent.  The  archi- 
pelago extending  from  Porto  Kico  to  Tobago 
was  their  stronghold,  and  the  island  of  Guada- 
loupe  in  a  niamier  their  citadel.  Ilcuce  they 
made  their  expeditions,  anil  spread  tlie  terror  of 
their  name  tlirough  all  the  surrounding  countries. 
Swarms  of  them  landed  upon  tlie  soutlicrn  con- 
tinent, and  overran  some  parts  of  terra  firma. 
Traces  of  them  have  been  discovered  far  in  the 
interior  of  that  vast  country  through  which  flows 
the  Oroonoko.  The  Dutch  found  colonics  of 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Ikouteka,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Surinam;  along  the  Ksquilii,  the 
Maroni.  and  other  rivers  of  Guayana;  and  in  the 
country  watered  by  the  windings  of  the  Cay- 
enne " — W  Irving,  Life  and  Vai/aycx  tif  Oiliim- 
bus,  hk  6,  cli.  3  (i'.  1). — "To  this  account  [sub- 
stantially as  given  above]  of  the  origin  of  the 
Insular  Charail)es,  the  generality  of  historians 
have  given  their  assent;  but  there  are  doubts 
attending  it  that  ars  not  easily  solved.  If  they 
migrated  from  Florida,  the  imperfect  state  and 
natural  course  of  their  navagation  induce  a  be- 
lief that  traces  of  them  would  have  been  found 
on  those  islands  which  are  near  to  the  Florida 
shore;  3'et  the  natives  of  the  Bahamas,  when  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  were  evidenth'  a  similar 
people  to  those  of  Hispaniola.  Besides,  it  is 
sufliciently  known  that  there  existed  anciently 
many  numerous  and  powerful  tribes  of  C'haraibes 
on  the  southern  jieninsula,  extending  from  the 
river  Oronoko  to  Kssequebe,  and  throughout  the 
whole  province  of  Surinam,  even  to  Brazil,  some 
nf  wliicli  still  maintain  their  independency.  .  .  . 
I  incline  therefore  to  the  opinion  of  Martyr,  and 
conclude  that  tlie  islanders  were  rather  acolony 
from  the  C'haraibes  of  Sovith  America,  than  from 
any  nation  of  the  North.  Rochefort  admits  that 
their  own  traditions  referred  constantly  to  Gui- 
ana."—  B.  Edwards,  Hint,  of  Brit.  Colonies  in  the 
W.  Indies,  bk.  1,  ch.  2.— "The  Carabisce,  Cara- 
beesi,  C'haraibes,  Caribs,  or  Galibis,  originally 
occupied  [in  Guiana]  the  jjrincipal  rivers,  but  as 
the  Dutch  encroached  upon  their  possessions 
they  retired  inland,  and  are  now  daily  dwind- 
ling away       According  to  Mr.   Hillhoiise,  they 


could  formerly  muster  nearly  l.dlio  fighting  men, 
but  arc  now  [185,5]  scarcely  alile  to  raise  n  tenth 
part  of  that  number.  .  .  .  The  smaller  islands 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  were  formerly  tliickly 
po]iulated  by  this  trilie,  but  now  not  a  trace  iif 
them  remains." — II.  G.  Dalton,  lli.tt.  of  Jlritish 
(hiidnn,  v.  1,  ch.  1.  —  E.  F.  im  Thuru,  Among 
the  Indians  of  Guiana,  ch.  6.  —  "Recent  re- 
searches have  shown  that  the  original  home  of 
the  stock  was  south  of  the  Amazon,  and  jirob- 
ably  in  the  highlands  at  the  head  of  the  Tajiajoz 
river.  A  tribe,  the  Bakairi,  is  still  resident 
there,  whose  language  is  a  pure  and  archaic 
form  of  the  Carib  tongue." — I).  G.  Brinton,  Rn- 
cts  and  Pcophs,  p.  2(i8.  —  "Related  to  the  Caribs 
stand  a  long  list  of  small  tribes  ...  all  inhabit- 
ants of  the  great  jirimeval  forest  in  and  near 
Guiana.  They  may  have  characteristic  differen- 
ces, but  none  worthy  of  mention  are  known.  In 
liodilj'  appearance,  according  to  all  accounts, 
these  relatives  of  the  Caribs  are  beautiful.  In 
Georgetown  the  Arauacas  [or  Arawaks]  are  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty.  They  are  slender  and 
graceful,  and  their  features  handsome  and  regu- 
lar, the  face  having  a  Grecian  profile,  and  the 
skin  being  of  a  reddish  cast.  A  little  fartlier  in- 
land we  lind  the  Macushi  [or  JNIacusis],  with  a 
lighter  complexion  and  a  Roman  nose.  These 
two  types  are  repeated  in  other  tribes,  except  in 
the  Tarumi,  who  are  decidedly  ugly.  In  mental 
characteristics  great  similarity  jirevails, " —  The 
Standard  Natural  Ilixturi/  (J.  S.  Kinrjdtij,  (•!.),  p. 
237.  —  "The  Arawaks  occupied  on  the  continent 
the  area  of  the  modern  Guiana,  between  the 
Corentyn  and  the  Ponieroon  rivers,  and  at  one 
time  all  the  AVest  Indian  Islands.  From  some  of 
them  they  were  earl)'  driven  by  the  Cari1)s,  and 
within  40  years  of  the  date  of  Columbus'  first 
voyage  the  Spanish  had  exterminated  nearly  all 
on  the  islands.  Their  course  of  migration  had 
been  from  the  interior  of  Brazil  northward ;  their 
distant  relations  are  still  to  be  found  between  the 
headwaters  of  the  Paraguay  and  Schingu  rivers." 
— D.  G.  Brinton,  Races  and  Peoples,  p.  268-269.— 
"The  Kapohn  (Acawoios,  Waikas,  ttc. )  claim 
kindred  with  the  Caribs.  .  .  .  The  Acawoios, 
though  resolute  and  determined,  are  less  hasty 
and  impetuous  than  the  Caribs.  .  .  .  According 
to  their  tradition,  one  of  their  hordes  removed 
[to  the  Upper  Demerera]  .  .  .  from  the  Masa- 
runi.  The  Parawianas,  wlio  originally  dwelt  on 
the  Demerera,  having  been  exterminated  by  the 
continual  incursions  of  the  Caribs,  tlie  AVaika- 
Acawoios  occupied  their  vacant  territory.  .  .  . 
The  Macusis  .  .  .  are  supposed  by  some  to  have 
formerly  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  (Orinoco. 
.  ,  .  As  the}'  are  industrious  and  unwarlilvc.  they 
have  been  the  jirey  of  every  savage  tribe  around 
them.  The  AVapisianas  are  supposed  to  have 
driven  them  northward  and  taken  possession  of 
their  country.  The  Brazilians,  as  well  as  the 
Caribs,  Acawoios,  &c.,  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  enslaving  them.  .  .  .  The  Arecunas 
have  been  accustomed  to  descend  from  the 
higher  lands  and  attack  the  Macusis.  .  .  .  This 
tribe  is  said  to  have  formerly  dwelt  on  the  banks 
of  the  Uaupes  or  Ucayari,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio 
Negro.  .  .  .  The  Waraus  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  A'ery 
little,  however,  can  be  gleaned  from  them  re- 
specting their  early  history.  .  .  .  The  Tivitivas, 
mentioned  liy  Raleigh,  were  probably  a  branch 
of  the  AVaraus,  whom  he  calls   Quarawetes."— 
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W.  II.  Brett,  Induin  Tribes  of  Ouiana,  pt.  2,  ch. 
Vi. 

Caripuna.    See  below:  GccK  or  Coco  Group. 

Cat  Nation,  or  Eries.  See  below:  Hurons, 
ifec,  iiud  Iroquois  Confederacy:  Their  Con- 
quests, &c. 

Catawbas,  or  Kataba.  See  below:  Siouan 
Family;  also.  Timiijian.^-N. 

Cayugas.  See  below:  Iroquois  Confeder- 
acv. 

Chancas.     See  Peru. 

Chapas,  or   Chapanecs.     See  below:    Zapo- 

TECS,  ETC. 

Cherokees. — "The  Cherokee  tribe  has  long 
been  a  puzzling  factor  to  students  of  ethnology 
and  North  American  languages.  Whether  to  be 
considered  an  abnormal  offshoot  from  one  of  the 
well-known  Indian  stocks  or  families  of  North 
America,  or  the  remnant  of  some  undetermined 
or  almost  extinct  family  which  has  merged  into 
another,  appear  to  be  questions  yet  unsettled." 
— C.  Thomas,  Burial  Mounds  of  t/ie  Northern  Sec- 
tions of  the  U.  8.  (Fifth  Annual  Rept.  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnolo'jij,  1883-i).— Facts  which 
tend  to  identify  the  Cherokees  with  the  ancient 
"mound-builders"  of  the  Ohio  Valley  —  the  Al- 
leghans  or  Talligewi  of  Indian  tradition  —  are 
set  forth  by  Prof.  Thomas  in  a  later  paper,  on 
the  Problem  of  the  Ohio  ilounds,  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  1889  [see  above: 
Alleghans]  and  in  a  little  book  published  in 
1890,  entitled  "The  Cherokees  in  Pre-Columbian 
Times."  "The  Cherokee  nation  has  probably 
occupied  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  affairs 
and  history  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  of 
America,  since  the  date  of  the  early  European 
settlements,  than  any  other  tribe,  nation,  or  con- 
federacy of  Indians,  unless  it  be  possible  to  ex- 
cept the  powerful  and  warlike  league  of  the 
Iroquois  or  Six  Nations  of  New  York.  It  is  al- 
most certain  that  they  were  visited  at  a  very 
early  period  [1.540]  following  the  di.scovcry  of  the 
American  continent  by  that  daring  and  enthusi- 
astic Spaniard,  Fernando  de  Soto.  ...  At  the 
time  of  the  English  settlement  of  the  Carolinas 
the  Cherokees  occupied  a  diversified  and  well- 
watered  region  of  country  of  large  extent  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Catawba,  Broad,  Saluda,  Keo- 
wee,  Tugaloo,  Savannah,  and  Coosa  rivers  on 
the  east  and  south,  and  several  tributaries  of  the 
Tennessee  on  the  north  and  west.  ...  In  sub- 
sequent years,  through  frequent  and  long  con- 
tinued conflicts  with  the  ever  advancing  white 
settlements,  and  the  successive  treaties  whereby 
the  Cherokees  gradually  yielded  portions  of  their 
domain,  the  location  and  names  of  their  towns 
were  continually  changing  until  the  final  removal 
of  the  nation  [1836-1839]  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
.  .  .  This  removal  turned  the  Cherokees  back  in 
the  calendar  of  progress  and  civilization  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  hardships  and  ex- 
posures of  the  journe}',  coupled  with  the  fevers 
and  malaria  of  a  radically  different  climate,  cost 
the  lives  of  perhaps  10  per  cent,  of  their  total 
population-  The  animosities  and  turbulence 
born  of  the  treaty  of  183.5  not  only  occasioned 
the  loss  of  many  lives,  but  rendered  property  in- 
.secure,  and  in  consequence  diminished  the  zeal 
and  industry  of  the  entire  commimity  in  its  ac- 
cumulation. A  brief  period  of  comparative 
quiet,  however,  was  again  characterized  by  an 
advance  toward  a  higher  civilization.  Five 
years  after  their  removal  we  find  from  the  re- 


port of  their  agent  that  they  are  again  on  tlie 
increase  in  population.  .  .  .  With  the  e.Kception 
of  occasional  drawbacks  — the  result  of  civil 
feuds  —  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  education, 
industry  and  civilization  continued  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  At  this  period,  from 
the  best  attainable  information,  the  Cherokees 
numbered  31,000  souls.  The  events  of  the  war 
brought  to  them  more  of  desolation  and  ruin 
than  perhaps  to  any  other  community.  Raided 
and  sacked  alternately,  not  only  by  the  Confed- 
erates and  Union  forces,  but  by  the  vindictive 
ferocity  and  hate  of  their  own  factional  divis- 
ions, their  country  became  a  blackened  and  deso- 
late waste.  .  .  .  The  war  over,  and  the  work  of 
reconstruction  commenced,  found  them  number- 
ing 14,000  impoverished,  heart-broken,  and 
revengeful  people.  .  .  .  To-day  their  country  is 
more  [.irosperous  than  ever.  They  numlier 
22,000,  a  greater  population  than  they  have  had 
at  any  previous  period,  except  perhaps  just 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  1835,  when 
those  east  added  to  those  west  of  the  Mississippi 
are  stated  to  have  aggregated  nearly  25.000  peo- 
ple. To-day  they  have  2,300  scholars  attend- 
ing 75  schools,  established  and  supported  by 
themselves  at  an  annual  expense  to  the  nation  of 
nearly  §100,000.  To-day,  13,000  of  their  people 
can  read  and  18,000  can  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language.  To-day,  5,000  brick,  frame  and 
log-houses  are  occupied  bj'  them,  and  they  have 
64  churches  with  a  membership  of  several  thou- 
sand. They  cultivate  100,000  acres  of  land  and 
have  an  additional  150,000  fenced.  .  .  .  They 
have  a  constitutional  form  of  government  predi- 
cated upon  that  of  the  United  States.  As  a  rule 
their  laws  are  wise  and  beneficent  and  are  en- 
forced with  strictness  and  justice.  .  .  .  The 
present  Cherokee  population  is  of  a  composite 
character.  Remnants  of  other  nations  or  tribes 
[Delawares,  Shawnees,  Creeks,  Natcliez]  have 
from  time  to  time  been  absorbed  and  admitted  to 
full  participation  in  the  benefits  of  Cherokee  citi- 
zenship."— C.  C.  Royce,  Tlie  Cherokee  Nation  of 
Indians  (Fifth  Annual  Bept.  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  1883-84).— This  elaborate  paper  by 
Mr.  Royce  is  a  narrative  in  detail  of  the  olficial 
relations  of  the  Cherokees  with  the  colonial  and 
federal  governments,  from  their  first  treaty  with 
South  Carolina,  in  1721,  down  to  the  treaty  of 
April  27,  1868.— "As  early  as  1798  Barton  com- 
pared the  Cheroki  language  with  that  of  the 
Iroquois  and  stated  his  belief  that  there  was  a 
connection  between  them.  .  .  .  Jlr.  Hale  was 
the  first  to  give  formal  expression  to  his  belief  in 
the  affinity  of  the  Cheroki  to  Iroquois.  Recently 
extensive  Cheroki  vocabularies  have  come  into 
possession  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  a 
careful  comparison  of  them  with  ample  Iroquois 
material  has  been  made  by  Mr  Hewitt.  The  re- 
sult is  convincing  proof  of  the  relationship  of 
the  two  languages." — J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  An- 
nual Eept.  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  77.* 

Also  in  S.  G.  Drake,  The  Aboriginal  Baces  of 
X.  Am.,  bk.  4,  eh.  13-16  —See,  above:  Alle- 
giians. —  See,  also,  for  an  account  of  the  Che- 
rokee War  of  1759-1761,  South  Carolina:  A.  D. 
1759-1761;  and  for  "Lord  Dunmore's  War," 
Ouio  (Valley)  .  A   D   1774. 

Cheyennes,  or  Sheyennes.  See  above:  Al- 
ooXQiiAN   Family 

Chibchas. —  The  most  northerly  group  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Andes  "are  the  Cundinamarca  of 


'See  Note,  Appendi.x  E. 
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the  table  lands  of  Bogota.  At  the  time  of  the 
contjuest  the  watershed  of  the  iMagdalcua  was 
occupied  by  tlie  Chibeha,  or,  as  they  were  called 
by  tiie  fSpaniard.s.  Muyscas.  At  that  time  the 
Chibeha  were  tlie  most  powerful  of  all  the 
autoehthouous  tribes,  had  a  long  history  behind 
them,  were  well  advanced  toward  civilization, 
to  which  numerous  anli(iuities  bear  witness. 
The  Chibeha  of  to-day  no  longer  speak  the  well- 
developed  and  musical  language  of  their  fore- 
fathers. It  became  e.xtinct  about  1730,  and  it 
can  now  only  be  inferred  from  existing  dialects 
of  it;  these  are  the  languages  of  the  Turiero,  a 
tribe  dwelling  north  of  Bogota,  and  of  the  Itoco 
Indians  who  live  in  the  neigliborliood  of  the 
celebrated  Emerald  mines  of  Muzo. " —  The  Stan- 
dard yalunit  Ilintiiry  (./.  8.  Kingsley,  ed.)  v.  6,  p. 
21.J. —  "As  potters  and  goldsmiths  they  [the 
Chibeha]  ranked  among  the  finest  on  the  conti- 
nent."— D.  G.  Briuton,  Jiiius  and  PeopU.i,  p.  272. 
— See,  also,  CoLo.\rBiAN  States:  A.  D.  1536- 
1731. 

Chicasas.  See  below :  >Ivskiiogean  Family  ; 
also,  LniisiA.NA:    A.  D.   1719-1750. 

Chichimecs.     Scm  Micxuo:    A.  D.  1325-1502. 

Chimakuan  Family. — "The  Chimakiim  arc 
said  to  have  l)een  formerly  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  tribes  of  Puget  Sound.  Their 
warlike  habits  early  tended  to  diminish  their  num- 
bers, and  when  visited  by  Gibbs  in  1^54  they 
counted  only  about  70  in(lividuals.  This  small 
remnant  occupied  some  15  small  lodges  on  Port 
TownsendBay. " — .1.  W.  Powell,  Seccnth  Annual 
Rtporl.  H'iriiiH  iif  KthnoUigy,  p.  62. 

Chimarikan  Family. — "According  to  Powers, 
this  family  was  represented,  so  far  as  known,  by 
two  tribes  in  California,  one  the  Chi-mal-a-kwe, 
living  on  New  River,  a  branch  of  the  Trinity, 
the  other  the  Cliiniariko,  residing  upon  the  Trin- 
ity Itself  from  Burnt  Ranch  up  to  the  mouth  of 
North  F'ork,  California.  The  two  tribes  are  said 
to  have  been  as  numerous  ff)rmerly  as  the  Hupa, 
bj'  whom  they  were  overcome  and  nearly  exter- 
minated. Upim  the  arrival  of  the  Americans 
only  25  of  the  Chimalakwe  were  left."— J.  W. 
Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Hipc/ri,  Bureau  of  Eth- 
n"''"l!l.  p.  63. 

Chinantecs.     See  below:    Zapotecs,  etc. 

Chinookan  Family. — "  The  banks  of  the  Col- 
umbia, from  the  Grand  Dalles  to  its  mouth,  belong 
to  the  two  branches  of  the  Tsinuk  [or  Chinook] 
nation,  which  meet  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Kowlitz  River,  and  of  which  an  almost  nominal 
remnant  is  left.  .  .  .  The  position  of  the  Tsinuk 
previous  to  their  depopulation  was,  as  at  once 
appears,  most  important,  occupying  Ijoth  sides  of 
the  great  artery  of  Oregon  ff)r  a  distance  of  200 
miles,  they  possessed  the  principal  thoroughfare 
between  the  interior  and  the  ocean,  boundless 
resources  of  provisions  of  various  kinds,  and  facil- 
ities for  trade  almost  unequalled  on  the  Paci- 
fic."—  G.  Gibbs,  Tribes  of  Wist  Waxhinrjton  and 
N.  W.  Oregon  (Contrib.  to  y.  A.  Ethnology,  v.  1), 
p.  164. — ^See,  also,  below:  Fl.^theads. 

Chippewas.  See  below;  Ojibwas;  and 
above:    .Vlooxquian  Family. 

Chippewyans.      See     below  :     Ath.\pascan 

F.VMII.V. 

Choctaws.    See  below:  Mitskhogean  Family. 

Chontals  and  Popolocas. — "According  to 
the  census  of  1«80  there  were  31,000  Indians  in 
Mexico  belonging  to  the  Familia  Chontal.  No 
such  family  exists.     The  word  'chontalli '  in   the 


Nahuatl  hmguage  means  simply  '  stranger,' and 
was  applied  by  the  Nahuas  to  any  people  other 
than  their  own.  According  to  the  Mexican 
statistics,  the  Chontals  are  found  in  the  states  of 
.Mexico,  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  Guerrero,  Tabasco, 
Guatemala  and  Nicaragua.  A  similiar  term  is 
'popoloca,'  which  in  Nahuatl  means  a  coarse 
fellow,  one  speaking  badly,  that  is,  broken 
Nahuatl.  The  Popolocas  have  also  been  erected 
into  an  ethnic  entity  liy  some  ethnograpliers, 
with  as  little  justice  as  the  Chontallis.  They 
are  stated  to  have  lived  in  the  provinces  of 
Puebla,  O.ixaca,  Vera  Cruz,  Slechoaean  and 
Guatemala." — D.  G.  Brinton,  l^he  American 
Race.  pp.  146-153. 

Chontaquiros.     See  above;  Anuesi.\.xs. 

Chumashan  Family. —  "Derivation;  From 
Chuniash,  the  name  of  the  Santa  Ho.sa  Islanders. 
The  several  dialects  of  this  family  have  long 
been  known  under  the  group  or  family  n;ime, 
'Santa  Barbara,'  which  seems  first  to  have  been 
used  in  a  comprehensive  sense  by  Latham  in 
1856.  who  included  under  it  three  languages,  viz. : 
Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Inez,  and  San  Luis  Obispo. 
The  term  has  no  special  pertinence  as  a  family 
designation,  except  from  the  fact  that  the  Saula 
Barbara  Jlission,  around  which  one  of  the  dia- 
lects of  the  family  was  spoken,  is  perhaps  more 
widely  known  than  any  of  the  others." — J.  W. 
Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nolrigi/,  p.  67. 

Cliff-dwellers.     SeeA.MERiCA:   Prehistoric. 

Coahuiltecan  Family. — -"Derivation:  From 
the  name  of  the  Mexican  State  Coahuila.  Tiiis 
family  appears  to  have  included  numerous  tribes 
in  southwestern  Texas  and  in  JMexieo.  ...  .V 
few  Indians  still  survive  who  speak  one  of  the 
dialects  of  this  family,  and  in  1886  Mr.  Gatschet 
collected  vocabularies  of  two  tribes,  the  Come- 
crudo  and  Cotoname,  who  liveim  the  Rio  Grande, 
at  Las  Prietas,  State  of  Tamaulipas. " — .1.  W. 
Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Rept.,  Bur-eau  of  Eth- 
nology, p.  08. 

Coajiro,  or  Guajira. — "An  exceptional  posi- 
tion is  taken,  in  many  respects,  by  the  Coajiro, 
or  Guajira,  who  live  on  the  peninsula  of  the 
same  name  on  the  northwestern  boundary  of 
Venezuela.  Bounded  on  all  sides  by  so-called 
civilized  peoples,  this  Indian  tribe  is  known  to 
have  maintained  its  independence,  and  acquired 
the  well-deserved  reputation  for  cruelty,  a  tribe 
which,  in  many  respects,  can  be  classed  with  the 
Apaches  and  Comanches  of  New  Jlexico,  the 
Araucanians  of  Chili,  and  the  Gu.aycara  and 
Guaraui  on  the  Parana.  The  Coajiro  are  mostly 
large,  with  chestnut-brown  complexion  and 
black,  sleek  hair.  While  all  the  otlier  coast 
tribes  have  adopted  the  Spanish  language,  the 
Coajiro  have  preserved  their  own  speech.  They 
are  the  especial  foes  of  the  other  i^eoples.  No 
one  is  given  entrance  into  their  land,  and  they 
live  with  their  neighbors,  the  Venezuelans,  in 
constant  hostilities.  They  have  fine  horses, 
which  they  know  how  to  ride  excellently.  .  .  . 
They  have  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  .  .  .  They 
follow  agriculture  a  little." — T!te  Standard  Nat- 
ural Hltiiory  (./.  S.  Kiiigdey,  ed.),  v.  6,  }).  243. 

Cochibo.     See  above:  Andesians, 

Cochiquima.     See  above;  Andesians. 

Coco  Group.  See  below;  GncK  or  Coco 
Groii". 

Coconoons.     Seebelow;  Mariposan  Family. 

Cofan.     .See  above ;  Andesians. 
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Collas.     .See  Peru. 

Comanches.  See  below:  Shoshonean  Fam- 
ily, and  Kiow.^N  Fajiily;  and  above:  Apache 
Group. 

Conestogas.     See  below:  Scsquehannas. 

Conibo.     .See  above:  Andesiaxs. 

Ccnoys.     See  above:  Algonquiax  Family. 

Copehan  Family. — "  The  territory  of  the  Cojie- 
hau  family  i.s  bounded  on  the  north  by  !Moiint 
Shasta  and  the  territory  of  the  Sastean  and  Lutu- 
amian  families,  on  the  east  by  the  territory  of 
the  Palaihnihan,  Yanan,  and  Punjunan  families, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  bays  of  San  Pablo  and 
Suisun  and  the  lower  waters  of  the  Sacramento." 
— .1.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Kept.,  Bureau  of 
Etiiiwhigy,  p.  69. 

Costanoan  Family. — "Derivation:  From  the 
Spanish  custauo,  'coast-men.'  Under  this  group 
name  Latham  included  five  tribes  .  .  .  which 
were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mission  Dolores. 
.  .  .  The  territory  of  the  Costanoan  family  ex- 
tends from  the  Golden  Gate  to  a  point  near  the 
southern  end  of  Monterey  Bay.  .  .  .  The  surviv- 
ing Indians  of  the  once  populous  tribes  of  this 
family  are  now  scattered  over  several  counties 
and  probably  do  not  number,  all  told,  over  30 
indi\iduals,  as  was  ascertained  by  !Mr.  Henshaw 
in  1888.  Most  of  these  are  to  be  found  near  the 
towns  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey." — J.  "W. 
Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Hept.,  Bureau  of  Eth- 
notiifiii,  p.  71 . 

Creek  Confederacy. — Creek  Wars.  See 
below:  Muskhogean  Family:  alsii  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1813-18U  (August  — 
April);  and  Florida:  A.  D.  1816-1818. 

Crees.     See  above :  Algonquian  Fa.mlly. 

Croatans.     See  America:  A.  D.  l.">87-1590. 

Crows    (Upsarokas,    or    Absarokas).       See 

belinv  ;    StOUAN  F.AMILY. 

Cuatos.     See  below :  Pampas  Tribes. 

Cunimare.  See  below:  GcCK  or  Coco 
Grciup. 

Cuyriri  or  Kiriri.  See  below :  GucK  or  Coco 
Group. 

Dakotas,  or  Dacotahs,  or  Dahcotas.  See 
below :  Siou.\N  Family  and  Pawnee  (Caddoan) 
Family. 

Delawares,  or  Lenape. — "The  proper  name 
of  the  Delaware  Indians  was  and  is  Lenape  (a  as 
in  father,  e  as  a  in  mate).  .  .  .  The  Lenape 
were  divided  into  three  sub-tribes:  —  1.  The 
Minsi,  Monseys,  Monthoys,  JIunsees,  or  Mini- 
sinks.  2.  The  Unami  or  "Wonamej's.  3.  The 
Uualachtigo.  No  explanation  of  these  designa- 
tions will  be  found  in  Hcckewelder  or  the  older 
writers.  From  investigations  among  living  Dela- 
wares,  carried  out  at  my  request  by  Jlr.  Horatio 
Hale,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  wholly  geo- 
graphical, and  refer  to  the  location  of  these  sub- 
trilies  on  the  Delaware  river.  .  .  .  The  Minsi 
lived  in  the  moimtainoiis  region  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Delaware,  above  the  Forks  or 
junction  of  the  Lehigh  river.  .  .  .  The  Unamis' 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware  river 
extended  from  tlie  Lehigh  Valley  southward.  It 
was  with  them  and  their  southern  neighbors,  the 
Unalachtigos,  that  Penn  dealt  for  the  laud  ceded 
to  him  in  the  Indian  deed  of  1683.  The  Minsis 
did  not  take  part  in  the  transaction,  and  it  was 
not  until  1737  that  the  Colonial  authorities  treated 
directly  with  the  latter  for  the  cession  of  their 
territory.  The  L'nalaclitigo  or  Turkey  totem  had 
its  principal  seat  on  the  affluents  of  the  Delaware 


near  where  Wilmington  now  stands." — D.  G. 
Brinton,  The  Lenape  and  Their  Leyends,  eh.  3. 
—"At  the.  .  .  time  when  William  Penn  landed 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  Dela wares  had  been  subju- 
gated and  made  women  by  the  Five  Nations.  It 
is  well  known  that,  according  to  that  Indian  mode 
of  expression,  the  Delawares  were  henceforth 
prohibited  from  making  war,  and  placed  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  conquerors,  who  did  not 
even  allow  sales  of  land,  in  the  actual  possession 
of  the  Delawares,  to  be  valid  without  their  appro- 
bation. "William  Penn,  his  descendants,  and  the 
State  of  Penn.sylvania,  accordingly,  always  pur- 
chased the  right  of  possession  from  the  Delawares, 
and  that  of  Sovereignty  from  the  Five  Nations. 
.  .  .  The  use  of  arms,  though  from  very  differ- 
ent causes,  was  equally  prohibited  to  the  Dela- 
wares and  to  the  Quakers.  Thus  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  and  of  West  New  Jersey  by 
the  British,  commenced  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices.  Peace  and  the  utmost  harmony  pre- 
vailed for  more  than  sixty  years  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians;  for  these  were  for  the 
first  time  treated,  not  only  justly,  but  kindly,  by 
the  colonists.  But,  however  gradually"  and 
peaceably  their  lands  might  have  been  purc"hased, 
the  Delawares  found  themselves  at  last  in  the  same 
situation  as  all  the  other  Indians,  without  lauds 
of  their  own,  and  therefore  without  means  of 
subsistence.  They  were  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  on  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  as 
tenants  at  will,  on  lands  belonging  to  their  hated 
conquerors,  the  Five  Nations.  Even  there  and 
on  the  Juniata  they  were  encroached  upon.  .  .  . 
Under  those  circumstances,  many  of  the  Dela- 
wares determined  to  remove  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  and,  about  the  year  1740-50, 
obtained  from  their  ancient  allies  and  uncles,  the 
AVyandots,  the  grant  of  a  derelict  tract  of  land 
lying  principally  on  the  Muskingum.  The  great 
body  of  the  nation  was  still  attached  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  the  grounds  of  complaint  increased. 
The  Delawares  were  encouraged  by  the  western 
tribes,  and  by  the  French,  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Six  Nations,  and  to  join  in  the  war  against 
their  allies,  the  British.  The  frontier  settlements 
of  Pennsylvania  were  accordingly  attacked  both 
by  the  Delawares  and  the  Shawnoes.  And, 
although  peace  was  made  with  them  at  Easton  in 
in  17.58,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada  put  an  end 
to  the  general  war,  both  tlie  Shawnoes  and  Dela- 
wares removed  altogether  in  1768  beyond  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  .  .  .  The  years  1765-179.5 
are  the  true  period  of  the  power  and  importance 
of  the  Delawares.  United  with  the  Shawnoes, 
who  were  settled  on  the  Scioto,  they  sustained 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  declining  power 
of  France,  and  arrested  for  some  years  the  pro- 
gress of  the  British  and  American  arms. 
Although  a  portion  of  the  nation  adhered  to  the 
Americans  during  the  War  of  Independence,  the 
main  body,  together  with  all  the  western  nations 
made  common  cause  with  the  British.  And, 
after  the  short  truce  which  followed  the  treaty  of 
1783,  they  were  again  at  the  head  of  the  western 
confederacy  in  their  last  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. Placed  by  their  geographical  situation  in 
the  front  of  battle,  they  "were,  during  those 
three  wars,  the  aggressors,  and.  to  the  last 
moment,  the  most  active  and  formidable  enemies 
of  America.  The  decisive  victory  of  General 
Wayne  (1794),  dissolved  the  confederacy;  and  the 
Dcl.awarts  were   the  greatest   sufferers  by   the 
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treiity  of  Greenville  of  1795. "  After  this,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Dela wares  were  settled  on 
White  River,  Indiana,  "till  the  year  1819,  when 
tliev  finally  ceded  their  claim  to  the  United 
States.  Those  residing  there  were  then  reduced 
to  about  800  souls.  A  uuinlier  .  .  .  had  i)r(- 
viously  removed  to  Canada;  and  it  is  dillicult  to 
ascertain  the  situation  or  numbers  of  the  residue 
at  this  time  [18:5(5],  Those  who  have  lately 
removed  west  of  the  Mississippi  are.  in  an  esti- 
mate of  the  War  Department,  computed  at  400 
souls.  Former  emigrations  to  that  (piarter  had 
however  taken  place,  and  several  small  dispersed 
bands  are,  it  is  believed,  united  with  the  Senecas 
and  .some  other  tribes."— A.  Gallatin,  Synopsis  "f 
the  Indian  Tribes  (Ardueohffia  Amci-ieann.  v.  2). 
introd.,  sect.  2.— Sec  below:  AiAiON(jtii.\.N 
F.vMii.v;  Sn.vw.\NKSE;  and  Pawnee  (Cauuo.vn) 
Family.— See,  also,  Pontiac's  Wak;  United 
States  OF  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1TG5-17C8;  and  MonAviAN 
RtiETiiUEN;  and.  for  an  account  of  "  Lord  Dun- 
more's  War,"  .see  Ohio  (Valley):  A.  D.  1774. 

Eries.  See  below:  HuROSS,  &('..  and  Iito- 
Quois  Confederacy:  Theiu  Conquests,  &c. 

Eskimauan  Family.— "  Save  a  slight  inter- 
mixture of  European  settlers,  the  Eskimo  are 
the  oulv  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  Arctic  Amer- 
ica, and  of  both  sides  of  Davis  Strait  and  I?af- 
liu  Bay,  including  Greenland,  as  well  as  a  tract 
of  abo"ut  400  miles  on  the  Behring  Strait  coast 
of  Asia.  Southward  thej'  extend  as  far  as  about 
50="  X.  L.  on  the  eastern  side,  60='  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  America,  and  from  55^  to  GO^  on 
the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  Only  on  the  west 
the  Eskimo  near  their  frontier  are  interrupted 
on  two  small  spots  of  the  coast  by  the  Indians, 
named  Kennayaus  and  Ugalenzes,  who  have 
there  advanced  to  the  sea-shore  for  the  sake  of 
fishing.  These  coasts  of  Arctic  America,  of 
course,  also  comprise  all  the  surrounding  islands. 
Of  these,  the  Aleutian  Islands  form  an  excep- 
tional .group;  the  inhabitants  of  these  on  the  one 
hand  (listinctly  differing  from  the  coast  people 
here  mentioned,  while  on  the  other  they  show  a 
closer  relationship  to  the  Eskimo  than  any  other 
nation.  The  Aleutians,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  only  an  abnormal  branch  of  the 
Eskimo  nation.  ...  As  regards  their  northern 
limits,  the  Eskimo  people,  or  at  least  remains  of 
their  habitations,  have  been  found  nearly  as  far 
north  as  any  Arctic  explorers  have  hitherto 
advanced;  and  very  possibly  Viands  of  them  may 
live  still  farther  to  the  north,  as  yet  quite 
unknown  to  us.  .  .  .  On  comparing  the  Eskimo 
with  the  neighbouring  nations,  their  phvsical 
complexion  certainly  seems  to  point  at  an 
Asiatic  origin;  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
latest  investigations  have  also  shown  a  tran- 
sitional link  to  exist  between  the  Eskimo  and 
the  other  American  nations,  which  would  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  possibility  of  a  common 
origin  from  the  same  continent.  As  to  their 
mode  of  life,  the  Eskimo  decidedly  resemble 
their -Vmericau  neighbours.  .  .  .  With  reg:ird  to 
their  language,  the  Eskimo  also  appear  akin  to 
the  American  nations  in  regard  to  its  decidedly 
polysynthetic  structure.  Here,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  meet  with  some  very  remarkable 
similarities  between  the  Eskimo  itliom  and  the 
language  of  Siberia,  belonging  to  the  Altaic  or 
Finnish  group.  .  .  .  According  to  the  Sagas  of 
the  Icelanders,  they  were  already  met  with  on 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland  about  the  j-ear  1000, 
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and  almost  at  the  same  time  on  the  east  coast  of 

the  American  continent Between  the  years 

1000  and  l:iO0  they  do  not  seem  to  have  occupied 
the  land  south  of  "Oo^  N.  L.  on  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland,  where  the  Scandinavian  colonies 
were  then  situated.  But  the  colonists  seem 
to  have  been  aware  of  their  existence  in 
higher  latitudes,  and  to  have  lived  in  fear  of  an 
attack  by  them,  since,  in  the  year  12G6,  an 
expedition  was  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  abodes  of  the  Sknelings,  as  they 
were  called  by  the  colonists.  .  .  .  About  the 
year  1450,  the  last  accounts  were  received  from 
the  colonies,  and  the  way  to  Greenland  was 
entirely  forgotten  in  the  mother  country.  .  .  . 
Tlie  features  of  the  natives  in  the  Southern  part 
of  Greenland  indicate  a  mixed  descent  from  the 
Scandinavians  and  Eskimo,  the  former,  how- 
ever, not  having  left  the  slightest  sign  of  any 
infiuence  on  the  nationality  or  culture  of  the 
present  natives.  In  the  year  1585,  Greenland  was 
discovered  anew  by  John  D;ivis,  and  found 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Eskimo." — H.  Uink, 
7'((lts  and  Traditions  of  t/ie  Eskimo,  ihtrod.  and 
ch.  C— The  same.  The  Eskimo  tribes.  — "  In  1869, 
I  jirojiosed  for  the  Aleuts  and  people  of  Innuit 
stock  collectively  the  term  Orarians,  as  Indicative 
of  their  coastwise  distribution,  and  as  su))plying 
the  need  of  a  general  term  to  designate  a  very 
well-defined  race.  .  .  .  The  Orarians  are  divided 
into  two  well-marked  groups,  namely  the 
Innuits,  com|)rising  all  the  so-called  Eskimo  and 
Tfiskis,  and  the  Aleuts."— W.  II.  Dall,  Tribes'/ 
the  Ejireme  Northirest  {C'oiitrib.  to  X.  A.  Eth- 
n"/<ir/l/.  B.  1),  pt.  1. 

Esselenian  Family. — "The  present  family 
was  included  bj'  Latham  in  the  heterogeneous 
grouj)  called  by  him  Salinas.  .  .  .  The  term 
Salinan  [is  now]  restricted  to  the  San  Antoniu 
and  San  Jliguel  languages,  leaving  the  jireseut 
family  ...  [to  be]  called  Esselenian,  from  the 
u:ime  of  the  single  tribe  Esselen,  of  which  it  is 
compo.sed.  .  .  .  The  tribe  or  tribes  composing 
this  family  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  from  Monterey  Bay  south  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Santa  Lucia  Jlountain,  a  distance 
of  about  50  miles." — J.  W.  Powell,  S'venth  A/i- 
iiiial  llijit..  Bureau  of  Ethnohxjy.  pp.  7.5-76. 

Etchemins.    See  above:  Alooncjuian Family. 

Eurocs,  or  Yuroks.    See  below:  JIoDOCs,  i.tc. 

Five  Nations.  See  below:  luoquois  Cox- 
fi;iieu.\cv. 

Flatheads  (Salishan  Family).^"  The  name 
Flathead  was  commonly  given  to  the  Choctaws, 
though,  says  Du  Pratz,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  so  distinguished,  when  the  prae 
ticeof  fiatteuing  the  head  was  so  general.  And 
in  the  enumeration  just  cited  [Documentary  Hist, 
of  N.  Y.,  V.  1,  p.  24]  the  next  paragraph  ...  is: 
'  The  Flatheads,  Cherakis,  Chicachas,  and  Tofiris 
are  included  under  the  name  of  Flatheads  by  the 
Iroquois." — JI.  F.  Force,  Some  Kiir)ij  Sotiees  if 
the  Indians  of  Ohi),  p.  32.  —  "The  Salish  .  .  . 
are  distinctively  known  as  Flatheads,  though 
the  custom  of  deforming  the  cranium  is  not 
confined  to  them." — D.  G.  Brinton,  The  Ameri- 
can  Hare,  p.  107.  —  "In  .  .  .  early  times  the 
hunters  and  trappers  could  not  discover  why 
the  Blackfi'et  and  Flatheads  [of  Jlontana]  re- 
ceived their  respective  designations,  for  the 
feet  of  the  former  are  no  more  inclined  to  sable 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  while  the  heads 
of  the   latter  possess  their  fair  proportion   of 
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rotundity.  Indeed  it  is  only  below  the  falls  rind 
rapids  tliat  real  Flatheads  appear,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  that  they  flourish  most 
supernaturally.  The  tribes  who  practice  the 
custom  of  flattening  the  head,  and  who  lived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  differed  little  from 
each  other  in  laws,  manners  or  customs,  and  were 
composed  of  the  Cathlamahs,  Killmucks,  Clat- 
sops.  Chinooks  and  Chilts.  The  abominable 
custom  of  flattening  their'  heads  prevails  among 
tliem  all."— P.  Ronan,  Hist.  Sketch  of  the  Flni- 
htiid  Indian  Jftition,  p.  17. — In  Major  Powell's 
linguistic  classification,  the  "  Salishan  Family" 
(Flathead)  is  given  a  distinct  place. — J.  W. 
Powell.  Seventh  Annual  liept.  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnnlodii,  p.  103. 

Fox  Indians.  See  above:  Aloonquian 
F.i.MiLY,  and  below,  S.\cs,  &c. —  For  an  account 
of  the  massacre  of  Fo.\  Indians  at  Detroit  in  1712, 
see  C-VXAD.v  (New  Fr.vnce);  A.  D.  1711-1713. 
— For  an  account  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  see 
Illinois:  A.  D.  1832. 

Fuegians.     See  below:   Patagonians. 

Gausarapos  or  Guuchies.     See  below :  P.\m- 

PAS  TuiIiES. 

Ges  Tribes.     See  below:  Tupi. — Guarani. — 

TfPl-YAS. 

Gros  Ventres  (Minnetaree  ;  Hidatsa).*  See 
below:  Hidatsa;  also,  above:  AniOxquiAX 
FA.xni.Y. 

Guaicarus.     See  below:  PAjrPAS  TRrBES. 

Guajira.     See  above:  Co.\.jiro. 

Guanas.     See  below ;  P.\.mp.\s  Tribes. 

Guarani.     See  below :  Tupi. 

Guayanas.     See  below :  Pampas  Tribes. 

Guck  or  Coco  Group. — An  e.Ktensive  linguistic 
group  of  tribes  in  Brazil,  on  and  north  of  the  Ama- 
zon, extending  as  far  as  the  Orinoco,  has  been 
called  the  Guck,  or  Coco  group.  "There  is  no 
common  name  for  the  group,  that  here  used 
meaning  a  father's  brother,  a  very  important  per- 
sonage in  these  tribes.  The  Guck  group  em- 
braces a  large  number  of  tribes.  .  .  .  We  need 
enumerate  but  few.  The  Cuyriii  or  Kiriri  (also 
known  as  .Sabaja,  Pimenteiras,  etc.),  number 
about  3.000.  Some  of  them  are  half  civilized, 
some  are  wild,  and,  without  restraint,  wander 
about,  especially  in  the  mountains  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pernambuco.  The  Araicu  live  on  the 
lower  Amazon  and  the  Tocantins.  Next  come 
the  Manaos,  who  have  a  prospect  of  maintaining 
themselves  longer  than  most  tribes.  With  them 
is  connected  the  legend  of  the  golden  lord  who  i 
washed  the  gold  dust  from  his  limbs  in  a  lake 
[see  El  Dorado].  .  .  .  The  Uirina,  Bare,  and 
Cariay  live  on  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Cunimare  on 
the  .Jurua,  the  Maranha  on  the  Jutay.  Whether 
the  Cliamicoco  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Paraguay, 
belong  to  the  Guck  is  uncertain.  Among  the 
tribes  which,  though  very  much  mixed,  are  still 
to  be  enumerated  with  the  Guck,  are  the  Tecuna 
and  the  Passe.  In  language  the  Tecunas  show 
many  similarities  to  the  Ges;  they  live  on  the 
western  borders  of  Brazil,  and  extend  in  Equador 
to  the  Pasta^a.  Among  them  occur  peculiar 
masques  which  strougly  recall  those  found  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  North  America.  ...  In 
the  same  district  belong  the  Uaupe,  who  are  no- 
ticeable from  the  fact  that  they  live  in  barracks, 
indeed  the  only  tribe  in  South  America  in  which 
this  custom  appears.  The  communistic  houses 
of  the  Uaupe  are  called  '  malloca : '  they  are  build- 
ings of  about  120  feet  long,  75  feet  wide,  and  30 


high,  in  which  live  a  band  of  about  100  persons 
in  12  families,  each  of  the  latter,  however,  in  its 
own  room.  .  .  .  Finally,  complex  tribes  of  the 
most  different  nationality  are  comprehended 
under  names  which  indicate  only  a  common  way 
of  life,  but  are  also  incorrectly  used  as  ethno- 
graphic names.  These  are  Caripuna,  Mura.  and 
Miranha,  all  of  whom  live  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Jladeira  River.  Of  the  Caripuna  or 
Jaiin-Avo  (both  terms  signify  '  watermen  '),  who 
are  mixed  with  Quichua  blood,  it  is  related  that 
they  not  only  ate  human  Hesh,  but  even  cured  it 
for  preservation.  .  .  .  Formerly  the  Mura  .  .  . 
were  greatly  feared;  this  once  powerful  and 
populous  tribe,  however,  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  the 
Mundruco;  the  remnant  is  scattered:  .  .  .  The 
Mura  are  the  gypsies  among  the  Indians  on  the 
Amazon;  and  by  all  the  other  tribes  they  are 
regarded  with  a  certain  degree  of  contempt  as 
pariahs.  .  .  .  Much  to  be  feared,  even  among  the 
Indians,  are  also  the  Miranha  (i.  e.,  rovers,  vaga- 
bonds), a  still  populous  tribe  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Japura,  who  seem  to  know  nothing  but 
war,  robbery,  murder,  and  man-hunting." — 
The  Standard  Natural  Hintory  (J.  S.  Kinirslev, 
cd.),  -D.  6.  pp.  245-2-18. 

Also  in  F.  Keller,  The  Amazon  and  Madeira 
Bivers,  ch.  iand^.—  K.  W.  Bates,  A  Naturalist 
on  the  Rirer  Amazons,  ch.  7-13. 

Guuchies.     See  below :    Pampas  Tribes. 

Hackinsacks.  See  above  :  Algonquiax 
Family. 

Haidas.     See  below:     Skitta<;etax  Fa.milt. 

Hidatsa,  or  Minnetaree,  or  Grosventresf — 
"  The  Hidatsa,  Minnetaree,  or  Grosventie  In- 
dians, are  one  of  the  three  tribes  which  at  pres- 
ent inhabit  the  permanent  village  at  Fort  Ber- 
thold,  Dakota  Territory,  and  hunt  on  the  waters 
of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Rivers, 
in  Northwestern  Dakota  and  Eastern  Montana. 
The  history  of  this  tribe  is  .  .  .  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  politically  allied  tribes  of 
the  Aricarees  and  ^Nlandans. "  The  name,  Gros- 
ventres,  was  given  to  the  people  of  this  tribe 
"  by  the  early  French  and  Canadian  atlventurers. 
The  same  name  was  applied  also  to  a  tribe, 
totally  distinct  from  these  in  language  and 
origin,  which  lives  some  hundreds  of  miles  west 
of  Fort  Berthold ;  and  the  two  nations  are  now 
distinguished  from  one  another  as  Grosventres  of 
the  Missouri  and  Grosventres  of  the  Prairie.  .  .  . 
Edward  Umfreville,  who  traded  on  the  Saskatche- 
wan River  from  1784  to  1787,  .  .  .  remarks: 
.  .  .  '  They  [the  Canadian  French]  call  them 
Grosventres,  or  Big-Bellies;  and  without  any 
reason,  as  they  are  as  comely  and  as  well  made 
as  any  tribe  whatever.'.  .  .  In  the  works  of 
many  travellers  they  are  calle<l  Minnetarees.  a 
name  which  is  spelled  in  various  ways.  .  .  . 
This,  although  a  Hidatsa  word,  is  the  name  ap- 
plied to  them,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  the 
JIandans;  it  signifies  'to  cross  the  water.' 
or  '  they  crossed  the  water.  '.  .  .  Hidatsa  w.is 
tlic  name  of  the  village  on  Knife  River 
fiirthest  from  the  >Iissouri,  the  village  of 
those  whom  Lewis  and  Clarke  considered  the 
Minnetarees  proper."  It  is  the  name  "now  gen- 
erally used  by  this  people  to  designate  them- 
selves."—  W.  "Matthews,  Ethnography  and  Phil- 
ology of  the  Hidatsa  Indians,  pt.  1-2  (('.  8. 
Geolog.  and  Geog.  Surrey,  F.  V.  Haydtn.  Mis. 
Pub.,  No.  7).— See  also,  below:  Siouas  Family. 


■  See  Note,  Appendix  E. 
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Hitchitis.    Son  bolow :  Miskiiooean  Family. 

Horikans. —  Nortli  of  tliu  Moliefraiis.  wlio  cic 
[•upioil  the  oust  bank  of  tlie  Iliidson  River 
opposite  Albany,  ami  covering  the  jiresent  coun- 
ties of  Columbia  and  Kens.sclaer,  dwelt  the  Al- 
(Tonkin  tribe  of  Horikans,  "whose  hunting 
grounds  appear  to  have  extended  from  the 
waters  of  the  Connecticut,  across  Ihc  Green 
-Mountains,  to  the  borders  of  that  beautiful  lake 
[named  Lake  George  by  the  too  loyal  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson]  which  might  now  well  bear 
their  sonorous  name." — J.  R.  Brodhcad,  Hint. 
;f  the  State  iif  X.    Y.,  p.  77. 

Huamaboya.     See  above:    Asdesians. 

Huancas.     Sec  Peru. 

Huastecs.     See  below:    May.\s. 

Huecos,  or  Wacos.  See  below:  Pawtjee 
{(■\lil>iiA.N)  Fa.mii.v. 

Humas,  or  Dumas.  See  below:  Mcskho- 
(iKAN  Family. 

Hupas.*   Sic  biliiw;     MoDocs.    iVc. 

Hurons,  or  Wyandots. — Neutral  Nation. — 
Eries. —  'The  ]ieninsula  between  the  Lakes 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario  was  occupied  by  two 
distinct  peoples,  speaking  dialects  of  the  Iro- 
quois tongue.  The  Hurons  or  Wyandots,  includ- 
ing the  tribe  called  by  the  French  the  Diononda- 
dics,  or  Tobacco  Nation,  dwelt  among  the 
forests  which  bordered  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
fresh  water  sea  to  which  they  have  left  their 
name:  while  the  Neutral  Nation,  so  called  from 
their  neutrality  in  the  war  between  the  Hurons 
and  the  Five  Nations,  inhabited  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  even  extended  their 
eastern  tlank  across  the  strait  of  Niagara.  The 
population  of  the  Hurons  has  been  variously 
stated  at  from  10,000  to  ;!0,000  souls,  but  prolia- 
bly  di<l  not  exceed  the  former  estimate.  The 
Franciscans  and  the  Jesuits  were  early  among 
them,  and  from  their  descriptions  it  is  apparent 
that,  in  legends,  and  superstitions,  manners  and 
habits,  religious  observances  and  social  customs, 
they  were  closelj'  assimilated  to  their  brethren 
of  the  Five  Nations.  .  .  .  Like  the  Five  Nations, 
the  Wvandots  were  in  some  measure  an  agricul- 
tural people;  they  bartered  the  surplus  products 
of  their  maize  lields  to  surrounding  tribes, 
usuallj'  receiving  fisli  in  exchange;  and  this 
traffic  was  so  considerable  that  the  Jesuits  styled 
their  country  the  Granary  of  the  Algonquins. 
Their  prosperity  was  rudely  broken  by  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Five  Nations;  for  though  the  con- 
flicting parties  were  not  ill  matched  in  point  of 
numbers,  yet  the  united  counsels  and  ferocious 
energies  of  the  confederacy  swept  all  before 
them.  In  the  year  104U,  in  "the  depth  of  winter, 
their  warriors  invaded  the  country  of  the  Wyan- 
dots. stormed  their  largest  villages,  and  involved 
all  within  in  indiscriminate  slaughter.  The  sur- 
vivors fled  in  panic  terror,  and  the  whole  nation 
was  broken  and  dispersed.  Some  found  refuge 
among  the  French  of  Canada,  where,  at  the 
village  of  Lorettc,  near  Quebec,  their  descendants 
still  remain;  others  were  incorporated  with  their 
conquerors,  while  others  again  fled  northward, 
beyond  Lake  Superior,  and  sought  an  asylum 
among  the  wastes  which  bordered  on  the  north- 
eastern lands  of  the  Dahcotah.  Driven  back  by 
those  fierce  bis(m-hunters,  they  next  established 
themselves  about  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  the  shores  and  islands  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Lake  Huron.  Thence,  about  the  year  1680,  they 
descended  to  Detroit,  where  they  formed  a  per- 

•  See  Xote,  Appendix  E.  gg 


manent  settlement,  and  where,  by  their  superior 
valor,  capacity  and  address,  they  soon  acquired 
an  ascendancy  over  the  surrounding  Algonquins. 
The  ruin  of  the  Neutral  Nation  followed  close 
on  that  of  the  Wyandots,  to  whom,  according  to 
Jesuit  authority,  they  bore  an  exact  resemblance 
in  character  and  manners.  The  Senecas  soon 
found  means  to  jiick  a  quarrel  with  thim;  they 
were  assailed  by  all  the  strength  of  the  insatialile 
confederacy,  and  within  a  few  years  their 
destruction  as  a  nation  was  complete." — F. 
Parkman,  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontine,  ch.  1. — The 
same.  The  Jesuits  in  North  America,  ch.  1. — 
"The  first  in  this  locality  [namely,  the  western 
extremity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  and 
around  the  site  of  the  city  of  Buffalo],  of  whom 
history  makes  mention,  were  the  Attiouandar- 
onk,  or  Neutral  Nation,  called  Kah-kwas  by 
the  Senecas.  They  had  their  council-fires  along 
the  Niagara,  but  principally  on  its  western  side. 
Their  hunting  grounds  extended  from  the  Gen- 
esee nearly  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Huron, 
embracing  a  wide  ;ind  important  territory.  .  .  . 
They  are  fir.st  mentioned  by  Champlaiu  during 
his  winter  visit  to  the  Hurons  in  1015  .  .  .  but 
he  was  unable  to  visit  their  territory.  .  .  .  The 
peace  which  this  peculiar  people  had  so  long 
maintained  with  the  Iroquois  was  destined  to  be 
broken.  Some  jealousies  and  collisions  occurred 
in  lG-i7,  which  culminated  in  open  war  in  IG.JO, 
One  of  the  villagesof  the  Neutral  Nation,  nearest 
the  Senecas  and  not  far  from  the  site  of  our  city 
[Buffalo],  was  captured  in  the  autumn  of  the 
latter  year,  and  another  the  ensuing  spring.  So 
well-directed  and  energetic  were  the  blows  of 
the  Iroquois,  that  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Neutral  Nation  was  speedily  accomplished,  .  .  . 
The  survivors  were  adopted  by  their  conquerors. 
...  A  long  period  intervened  between  the 
destruction  of  the  Neutral  Nation  and  the  per- 
manent occupation  of  their  country  by  the  Sen- 
ecas,"—  which  latter  event  occurred  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Senecas  from  the  Genesee 
Valley,  by  the  expedition  under  General  Sulli- 
van, in  1779,  during  the  Hevolutionary  War. 
"  Thej'  never,  as  a  nation,  resumed  their  ancient 
seats  along  the  Genesee,  but  sought  and  found  a 
new  home  on  the  secluded  banks  and  among  tlie 
basswood  forests  of  the  Do-syo-wS,  or  Buffalo 
Creek,  whence  they  had  driven  the  Neutral 
Nation  130  years  before.  ...  It  has  been  as- 
sumed by  many  writers  that  the  Kah-kwas  and 
Eries  were  identical.  This  is  not  so.  The  latter, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  authorities,  lived 
south  of  the  western  extrenuty  of  Lake  Erie 
until  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  in 
1655.  The  Kah-kwas  were  exterminated  by 
them  as  early  as  1651.  On  Coronelli's  map, 
published  in  16.HS,  one  of  the  villages  of  the 
latter,  called  '  Kahouagoga,  a  destroyed  nation,' 
is  located  at  or  near  the  site  of  Buffalo."— O.  H. 
Marshall,  The  Xinrjnra  Frontier,  pp.  5-8,  and 
foot-note. — "W'estward  of  the  Neutrals,  along 
the  Southeastern  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  stretch- 
ing as  far  east  as  the  Genesee  river,  lay  the 
country  of  the  Eries,  or,  as  they  were  denomi- 
nated by  the  Jesuits,  'La  Nation  Chat,' or  Cat 
Nation,  who  were  also  a  member  of  the  Huron- 
Iroquois  family.  The  name  of  the  beautiful 
lake  on  whose  margin  our  city  [Buffalo]  was 
cradle<l  is  their  most  enduring  monument,  as 
Lake  Huron  is  that  of  the  generic  stock.  They 
were  called  the  Cat  Nation  either  because  that 
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interesting  but  mischievous  animal,  the  raccoon, 
which  tlic  holy  fathers  erroneously  classed  in 
the  feline  freris,  was  the  totem  of  their  leading 
clan,  or  sept,  or  in  consequence  of  the  abundance 
of  that  mammal  within  their  territory." — W.  C. 
Brvant,  Interesting  Archaeological  Studies  in  and 
about  Buffalo,  p.  12.— Mr.  Schoolcraft  either 
identifies  or  confuses  the  Eries  and  the  Neutral 
Nation. — H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Sketch  of  the  Hist. 
f  the  Ancient  Eries  {Information  Respecting  the 
Indian  Tribes,  pt.  4.  p.  197). 

.Vlso  in  J.  G.  Shea,  Inquiries  Respecting  the 
'■Jit  Seutral  Xation  (same,  pt.  4,  p.  204). — D. 
Wilson,  The  Huron-Iroquois  of  Canada  (Trans. 
Royal  Soc.  of  Canada,  1884).— P.  D.  Clarke, 
Ori'jin  and  Traditional  Hint,  of  the  Wyandottes. 
— W.  Ketchum.  Hi.Ht.  of  Buffalo,  v.  1,  ch.  1-2.— 
N.  B.  Craig,  The  Olden  Time,  v.  1,  p.  2".25. — See 
below:  Iroquois  C'oxfeder.\ct ;  also,  C.\x.\d.\ 
(New  Fr.\nce):  A.  D.  1608-1611;  1611-1616; 
16:^4-16.r2;  1640-1700.— See,  also,  Poxti.4.cs 
W.\R.  and  for  an  account  of  "Lord  Dunmore's 
War."  see  Uiiio  (Valley):  A.  D.  1774. 

Illinois  and  Miamis. — "Passing  the  countrj' 
of  the  Leuape  and  the  Shawanoes,  and  descend- 
ing the  Ohio,  the  traveller  would  have  found  its 
valley  chiefly  occupied  by  two  nations,  the 
Miamis  or  Twightwees,  on  the  Wabash  and  its 
branches,  and  the  Illinois,  who  dwelt  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  river  to  which  they  have 
LHven  their  name,   while  portions  of   them  e.x- 

ided  beyond  the  Mississippi.     Though  never 

-  liijugated,  as  were  the  Lenape.  both  the 
Miamis  and  the  Illinois  were  reduced  to  the  last 
e.vtremity  by  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Five 
Nations;  and  the  Illinois,  in  particular,  suffered 
so  much  by  these  and  other  wars,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  ascribed  to 
them  by  the  early  French  writers,  had  dwindled, 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, to  a  few  small  villages." — F.  Parkman, 
<'"n.spiracy  of  Pontiac,  ch.  1. — See,  also,  above: 
A iGONQri-^x  F.\MILY ;  and  below :  Sacs,  &c.  ; 
.,-..  C.vxADA  (New  Fr.vsce):  A.  D.  1669-1687. 

Incas,  or  Yncas.     See  Peru. 
Innuits.     See  above :  Eskimauax. 
lowas.    See  below:  Siou.\x  Family,  and  Paw- 
m;I':  i('addo-VN^  F.^mily. 
Iroquois   Confederacy. —  Iroquoian   Family. 

-  ■  At  the  outset  of  the  16th  Century,  when  the 
live  tribes  or  nations  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy 
first  became  known  to  European  explorers,  they 
were  found  occupying  the  valleys  and  uplands 
of  northern  New  York,  in  that  picturesque  and 
fruitful  region  which  stretches  westward  from 
'!■'■  head-waters  of  the  Hudson  to  the  Genesee. 

1  'iij  Mohawks,  or  Caniengas  —  as  they  should 
;  ;  ■perly  be  called  — possessetl  the  Mohawk  River, 
and  covered  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain 
with  their  flotillas  of  large  canoes,  managed  with 
'  he  boldness  and  skill  which,  hereditary  in  their 
liscendants,  make  them  still  the  best  boatmen  of 
1  •  North  American  rivers.     West  of  the  Canien- 

-  -  the  Oneidas  held  the  small  river  and  lake  which 
;<i,ir  their  name.  .  .  .  West  of  the  Oneidas,  the 
imperious  Onondagas,  the  central  and.  in  some  re- 
s|iects,  the  ruling  nation  of  the  League,  possessed 

two  lakes  of  Onondaga  and  Skaueateles,  to- 
iher  with  the  common  outlet  of  this  inland  lake 
~tem,  the  Oswego  River  to  its  issue  into  Lake  I 
-lario.  Still  proceeding  westward,  the  lines  of 
.\\  and  river  led  to  the  long  and  winding  stretch 
Lake  Cavuga,  about  which  were  clustered  the 


towns  of  the  people  who  gave  their  name  to  the 
lake  :  and  beyond  them,  over  the  wide  expanse 
of  liills  and  dales  surrounding  Lakes  Seneca  and 
Canandaigua,  were  scattered  the  populous  vil- 
lages of  the  Senecas,  more  correctly  called  Sonon- 
towanas,  or  Mountaineers.  Such  were  the  names 
and  abodes  of  the  allied  nations,  members  of  the 
far-famed  Kanonsionni,  or  League  of  L'nited 
Households,  who  were  destined  to  become  for  a 
time  the  most  notable  and  powerful  community 
among  the  native  tribes  of  North  America.  The 
region  which  has  been  described  was  not, however, 
the  original  seat  of  those  nations.  They  belonged 
to  that  linguistic  family  which  is  known  to  ethnol- 
ogists as  the  Huron-Iroquois  stock.  This  stock 
comprised  the  Hurons  or  Wyandots,  the  Atti- 
wandaronks  or  Neutral  Nation,  the  Iroquois,  the 
Eries,  the  Andastes  or  Conestogas,  the  Tuscaroras 
and  some  smaller  bands.  The  tribes  of  this  familj- 
occupied  a  long  in-egular  area  of  inland  terri- 
tory, stretching  from  Canada  to  North  Carolina. 
The  northern  nations  were  all  clustered  about 
the  great  lakes ;  the  southern  bands  held  the  fer- 
tile valleys  bordering  the  head-waters  of  the 
rivers  which  flowed  from  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains. The  languages  of  all  these  tribes  showed 
a  close  affinity.  .  .  .  The  evidence  of  language, 
so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  examined,  seems  to  show 
that  the  Huron  clans  were  the  older  members  of 
thegniup;and  the  clear  and  positive  tr.-iditious 
of  all  the  surviving  tribes,  Hurons,  Iroquois,  and 
Tuscarora,  point  to  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  as 
the  earliest  known  abode  of  their  stock.  Here 
the  first  explorer,  Cartier,  found  Indians  of  this 
stock  at  Hochelaga  and  Stadacone,  now  the  sites 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  ...  As  their  numbers 
increased,  dissensions  arose.  The  hive  swarmed, 
and  band  after  band  moved  off  to  the  west  and 
south.  As  they  spread  they  encountered  people 
of  other  stocks,  with  whom  they  had  frequent 
wars.  Their  most  constant  and  most  dreaded 
enemies  were  the  tribes  of  the  Algoukin  family, 
a  fierce  and  restless  people,  of  northern  origin, 
who  everywhere  surrounded  them.  At  one 
period,  however,  if  the  concurrent  traditions  of 
both  Iroquois  and  Algonkins  can  be  believed, 
these  contending  races  for  a  time  stayed  their 
strife,  and  united  their  forces  in  an  alliance 
against  a  common  and  formidable  foe.  This  foe 
was  the  nation,  or  perhaps  the  confederacy,  of 
the  Alligewi  or  Talligewi,  the  semi-eivi'lized 
■  .Mound-ljuilders  '  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  who  have 
left  their  name  to  the  Allegheny  river  and  moun- 
tains, and  whose  vast  earthworks  are  still,  after 
half-a-century  of  study,  the  perplexity  of  archa;- 
ologists.  A  desperate  warfare  ensued,  which 
lasted  about  a  hundred  years,  and  ended  in  the 
complete  overthrow  and  destruction,  or  expul- 
sion, of  the  Alligewi.  The  survivors  of  the  con- 
quered people  fled  southward.  .  .  .  The  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Alligewi  is  variously  estimated.  The  most  prob- 
able conjecture  places  it  at  a  period  about  a 
thousiuid  years  before  the  present  day.  It  was 
apparently  soon  after  their  expulsion  that  the 
tribes  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  and  the  Algonkin 
stocks  scattered  themselves  over  the  wide  region 
south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  thus  left  open  to  their 
occupancy." — H.  Hale,  Introd.  to  Iroquois  Book 
of  Rites.—  h-iicT  the  coming  of  the  EuroiX'ans 
into  the  New  World,  the  French  were  the  first  to 
be  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Irocjuois.  and 
their  early  wars  with  them  produced  a  hatred 
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wliich  could  never  be  extinguished.     Hence  the 
English  were  able  to  win  the  allianee  of  the  Five 
Nations,  when  they  striiirL'kil  with   Fnuue  fur 
the  mastery  of  the  North  Aniiiican  continent, 
and  they  owed  their  victory  to  that  alliance,  prob- 
ably, more  than  to  any  other  single  cause.     Eng- 
land  still    retained  the   faithful   friendship   and 
alliance   of    the    Inujuois  when   slu-  came    to   a 
struggle  with  her  own  colonies,  and  all  the  tribes 
e.\ce|>t    the  Oneidas  were  in  arms    against  the 
Americans  in  the  Revolutionary  War.      "  With 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  political  transactions 
of  the   League  were  substantially  closed.      This 
was,  in  effect,  the  termination  of  Ihcir  political 
existence.     The  jurisdiction  of  the  I'nited  States 
was  extended  over  their  ancient  territories,  and 
from    that   time  forth  they  became    dependent 
nations.     During  the  jirogress  of  the  Revolution, 
the  MoliawUs  aluuidoiied   their  country  and   re- 
moved to  Canada,  finally  establishing  themselves 
partly  upon  (irand  Kivcr,  in  the  Niagara  penin- 
sida,  ami  |>artly  near  Kingston,  where  they  now 
reside  upon  two  reservations  secured  to  them  by 
the  British  government.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  the 
State  of  New  York  [toward  the  Irociuois  nations] 
wasevcr  justand  humane.    Although  Iheircoun- 
try,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Oneidas, 
might  have  been  considered  as  forfeited  by  the 
event  of   the   Revolution,   yet  the    government 
never  enforced  the  rights  of  conquest,  but  ex- 
tinguished   the  Indian  title    to  the  country  by 
purchase,  and   treaty  stipulations.     A  portion  of 
the  Oneida   nation  [who  had  sold  their  lands  to 
the  State,  from  time  to  time,  excepting  one  .small 
reservation]  emigrated  to  a  reservation  on  the 
river  Thames  in  Canada,  where  about -100  of  them 
now  [1S.")1|   reside.     Another  and  a  larger  band 
removed  to  Green  Bay,  in  Wisconsin,  wlierethey 
still  make  their  homes  to  the  nundier  of  70t). 
But  a  snndl  part  of  the  nation  have  remained 
around  the  seat  of  their  ancient  council-lire  .  .   . 
near  Oneida  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Oneida." 
The  Onondagas  "still  retain  their  beautiful  and 
secluded  valley  of  Onondaga,  with  suliicient  ter- 
ritory for  their  comfortable  maintenance.    About 
loO   Onondagas    now    reside   with   the    Senecas; 
another  party  are  established  on  Grand  River,  in 
Canada,  and  a  few  have  removed  to  the  west. 
.  .  .   In  the  brief  space  of  twelve  years  after  the 
first  house  of  the  white  man  was  erected  in  Cay- 
uga county  (17^9)  the  whole  nation  [of  the  Cay- 
ugas]   was  u|>rooted  and  gone.     In   179.5,  they 
ceded,  by  treaty,  all  their  lands  to  the  State,  with 
the  exception  of  one  reservation,  which  they  tin- 
ally  abandoned  about  the  year  isoi).     A  portion 
of  them  removed  to  Cireen  Bay,  another  to  Grand 
River,  and  still  another,  and  a  nuich  larger  band, 
.settled  at  Sandusky,  in  Ohio,  from  whence  they 
were  removed  by  govermnent,  a  few  years  since, 
into  the  Indian  territory,  west  of  the  "Mississippi. 
About  120  still  reside  among  the  Senecas,  in  west- 
ern New  York.   .   .   .  The  Tuscaroras,  after  re- 
moving from  the  Oneida  territory,  tinally  located 
near  the  Niagara  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewis- 
ton,    on   a  tract  given  to   them   by  the  S<'necas. 
.  .  .  The  residue  of  the  Senecas  are  now  sh\it  up 
within  three  small  reservations,  the  Tonawanda, 
the  Cattaraugus  and  the  Allegany,  which,  united, 
would  not  cover  the  area  of  one  of  the  lesser 
counties   of  the   State."  —  L.   II.    Morgan,    The 
Ijiifinc  of  the  Ti-iiqtioiH.  hk.  1,  ch.  1. —  "The  In- 
dians of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  number  about 
5.000,  and  occupy  lands  to  the  estimated  extent 


of  87,677  acres.  With  few  exceptions,  these 
people  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  native 
Indians,  who  once  possessed  and  controlleil  the 
soil  of  the  entire  State. " — Ikpt.  of  Specidl  Com. 
to  Inrextir/ntc  t/ii:  Iidlinn  Problem  of  the  State  of 
a:  r.,  1889.— II.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Koteaonthe  Iro- 
(juoin. —  F.  Parknuui,  The  Cotinpiracy  (f  Pontine, 
ch.  1.  -rC.  Colden,  Hist,  of  the  Fire  Indiuii  iVd- 
tioiiK.  —  J.  Fiske,  Discorery  of  America,  ch.  1. — lu 
171.5  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  Con- 
federacy became  Six  Nations,  by  the  admission 
of  the  Tuscaroras,  from  N.  Carolina. —  See  below: 
Iitocjfois  TUIBKS  ov  THE  SouTTi. —  Ou  the 
relationship  between  the  Iroijuois  and  the  Chcr- 
okees,   see  above:  Ciii;uokkks. 

Iroquois  Confederacy. — Their  Name. — "  The 
origin  and  prtjjiir  uiraniMg  of  the  wonl  Inxpiois 
are  doubtful.  All  that  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty is  that  the  exjilanation  given  liy  Charlevoix 
cannot  possibly  be  correct.  The  name  of 
Iroquois,  he  says,  is  purely  French,  and  has 
been  formed  from  the  term  'hiro, '  'I  have 
spoken,'  a  word  by  which  these  Indians  close  all 
their  speeches,  and  'koue,'  which,  when  long 
drawn  out,  is  a  cry  of  sorrow,  and  when  briefly 
uttered  is  an  exclamation  of  joy.  .  .  .  Hut  ,  .  . 
C^hamidain  bad  learned  the  fiame  from  his 
Indian  allies  before  he  or  any  other  Frenchman, 
so  far  as  is  known,  had  ever  .seen  an  Inxjuois. 
It  is  probable  that  the  origin  of  the  word  is  to 
besought  in  the  Huron  latiguage;  yet,  as  this 
is  similar  to  the  Iroquois  tongue,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  find  a  solution  in  the  latter. 
According  toBruyas,  the  word  '  garokwa  '  meant 
a  pipe,  and  also  a  piece  of  tobacco,  —  and,  in  its 
verbal  form,  to  smoke.  This  word  is  found, 
somewhat  disgiused  by  aspirates,  in  the  Book  of 
Rites,  —  denighroghkwayen, — '  let  us  two  smoke 
together.'.  .  .  In  the  indeterminate  form  the 
verb  becomes  'ierokwa,'  which  is  certaiidy  very 
near  to  Iroquois.  It  tnight  be  rendered  '  they  who 
smoke,'  or  'they  who  use  tobacco,' or,  briefly, 
'the  Tobacco  People.'  This  name,  the  Tobacco 
Nation  ('Nation  du  Petun ')  was  given  by  the 
French,  and  probably  also  by  the  Algonkins,  to 
one  of  the  Huron  tribes,  the  Tiouontates,  noted 
for  the  excellent  tobacco  which  they  raised  and 
sold.  The  Iroipiois  were  e(iually  well  known 
fortheir  cultivation  of  this  plant,  of  which  they 
had  a  choice  variety." — H.Hale,  Iroquois  Book 
of  Pitcn,  (I pp..  note  A. 

Iroquois  Confederacy.  —  Their  conquests 
and  wide  dominion.  —  "The  pidjr<t  of  a 
League  [among  the  'Five  Nations'  of  the  Iro- 
quois] originated  with  the  Onondagas,  among 
whom  it  was  tirst  suggested,  as  a  means  to 
enable  them  more  effectuall}'  to  resist  tlie  [ires- 
sure  of  contiguous  nations.  The  epoch  of  its 
establishment  cannot  now  be  decisively  ascer- 
tained; although  the  circumstances  attending  its 
formation  are  still  preserved  by  tradition  with 
great  minuteness.  These  traditions  all  refer  to 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Onondaga  lake,  as  the 
place  where  the  Iroquois  chiefs  assembled  in 
general  congress,  to  agree  upon  the  terms  and 
principles  of  the  compact.  .  .  .  After  the  forma- 
tion of  the  League,  the  Iroquois  rose  rapidly  in 
power  and  influence.  .  .  .  With  the  tirst  con- 
sciousness of  rising  power,  they  turned  their 
long-cherished  resentiuent  upon  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  who  had  opjircssed  them  in  their  infancy 
as  a  nation,  and  had  expelled  them  from  their 
country,  in  the  tirst  struggle  for  the  ascendancy. 
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...  At  the  era  of  French  discovery  (1535),  the 
latter  nation  [the  Adirondacks]  appear  to  have 
been  dispossessed  of  their  original  country,  and 
driven  down  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Quebec. 
...  A  new  era  commenced  with  the  Iroquois 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  trading- 
post  at  Orange,  now  Albany,  in  1615.  .  .  . 
Friendly  relations  were  established  between  the 
Iroquois  and  the  Dutch,  which  continued  with- 
out interruption  until  the  latter  surtcudered 
their  possessions  upon  the  Hudson  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  166-t.  During  this  period  a  trade  sprang 
up  between  them  in  furs,  which  the  Iroquois  ex- 
changed for  European  fabrics,  but  more  es- 
pecially for  fire-arms,  in  the  use  of  which  they 
were  afterwards  destined  to  become  so  e.vpert. 
The  English,  in  turn,  cultivated  the  same  rela- 
tions of  friendship.  .  .  .  With  the  possession  of 
flre-arms  commenced  not  only  the  rapid  eleva- 
tion, but  ab.solute  supremacy  of  the  Iroquois 
over  other  Indian  nations.  In  1643,  they  ex- 
pelled the  Neuter  Nation  from  the  Niagara  pen- 
insula and  established  a  permanent  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  that  river.  They  nearly  extermin- 
ated, in  1653,  the  Eries,  who  occujiied  the  south 
side  of  Lake  Erie,  antl  from  thence  east  to  the 
Genesee,  and  thus  possessed  themselves  of  the 
■whole  area  of  western  New  York,  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  Ohio.  About  the  year  1670,  after 
they  had  finally  completed  the  dispersion  and 
subjugation  of  the  Adirondacks  and  Hurons. 
they  acquired  possession  of  the  whole  country 
between  lakes  Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  of 
the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ottawa  river,  uear  Montreal.  .  .  . 
The3'  also  made  constant  inroads  upon  the  New 
England  Indians.  ...  In  1680,  the  Senecas  with 
600  warriors  invaded  the  country  of  the  Illinois, 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  while  La 
Salle  was  among  the  latter.  ...  At  various 
times,  both  before  and  after  this  period,  the  Iro- 
quois turned  their  warfare  against  the  C'herokees 
upon  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Catawbas  in  South 
Carolina.  .  .  .  For  about  a  century,  from  the 
year  1600  to  the  year  1700,  the  Iroquois  were  in- 
volved in  an  almost  uninterrupted  warfare.  At 
the  close  of  this  period,  they  had  subdued  and  held 
in  nominal  subjection  all  the  principal  Indian  na- 
tions occupying  the  territories  which  are  now 
embraced  in  the  states  of  New  York,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  north- 
ern and  western  parts  of  Virginia,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Northern  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  a  portion  of  the  New  England  States, 
and  the  principal  part  of  Upper  Canada.  Over 
these  nations,  the  haughty  and  imperious  Iro- 
quois exercised  a  constant  supervision.  If  au}-  of 
them  became  involved  in  domestic  ditficulties,  a 
delegation  of  chiefs  went  among  them  and  re- 
stored tranquillity,  prescribing  at:  the  same  time 
their  future  conduct." — L.  H.  Morgan,  Lea<jueof 
the  Iriiquijin,  hk.  1,  ch.  1.— "Their  [the  Iroquois's] 
war-parties  roamed  over  half  America,  and  their 
name  was  a  terror  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  but  when  we  ask  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  dreaded  confederacy,  when  we  discover 
that,  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  triumphs, 
their  united  cantons  could  not  have  mustered 
4.000  warriors,  we  stand  amazed  at  the  folly  and 
dissension  which  left  so  vast  a  region  the  prey 
of  a  handful  of  bold  marauders.  Of  the  cities 
and  villages  now  so  thickly  scattered  over  the 
lost  domain  of  the  Iroquois,  a  single  one  might 


boast  a  more  numerous  population  than  all  the 
five  united  tribes."  — P.  Parkman,  The  Conapir- 
acy  iif  Prriitiiti-.  ch.  1. 

Iroquois  Confederacy :  A.  D.  1608-1700. 
—Their  wars  with  the  French.  See  C.\N.\u.\ 
(New  Fk.\nce):  A.  D.  1608-1611;  1611-1016; 
1634-1652;   1640-1700;   1696. 

Iroquois  Confederacy :  A.  D.  1648-1649. — 
Their  destruction  of  the  Hurons  and  the 
Jesuit  Missions.  See  C.\n.\d.\  (New  Fu.\nce): 
A.  I).  lOyi-lOoi;  also,  alM.ve.  Ilritoxs. 

Iroquois  Confederacy ;  A.  D.  1684-1744. — 
Surrenders  and  conveyances  to  the  English. 
See  New  York;  A.  D.  1684,  and  1726;  ViK- 
gixia:  a.  D.  1744;  Ohio  (V.\i,i,ev):  A.  D.  1748- 
1754;  r.NiTED  St-\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1765-1768. 

Iroquois  Confederacy:  A.  D.  1778-1779. — 
Their  part  in  the  War  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. See  U.MTED  St.vtesof  Americ.\:  A.  D. 
1778  (June — Novembeis)  and  (July);  and  1779 
(August — Septe.mber). 

Iroquois  Tribes  of  the  South.*— "The 
southern  Iroquois  tribes  occupied  Chowan  River 
and  its  tributary  streams.  They  were  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  most  southerly  Lenape  tribes, 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  low  country  along 
the  sea  shores,  and  those  of  Albemarle  and 
Pamlico  Sounds.  Towards  the  south  and  the 
west  they  extended  beyond  the  river  Neuse. 
They  ajjpear  to  have  been  known  in  Virginia,  in 
early  times,  under  the  name  of  Monacans,  as  far 
north  as  James  River.  .  .  .  Lawson,  in  his 
account  of  the  North  Carolina  Indians,  enumer- 
ates the  Chowans,  the  Jleherrins,  and  the  Not- 
toways,  as  having  together  95  warriors  in  the  year 
1708.  But  the  Meherrins  or  Tuteloes  and  the 
Nottoways  inhabited  respectively  the  two  rivers 
of  that  name,  and  were  principally  seated  in 
Virginia.  We  have  but  indistinct  notices  of  the 
Tuteloes.  ...  It  appears  by  Beverly  that  the 
Nottoways  had  preserved  their  independence 
and  their  numbers  later  than  the  Powhatans,  and 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  they  had 
still  130  warriors.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
migrated  from  their  original  seats  in  a  body.  In 
the  year  1820,  the}'  are  said  to  have  been  reduced 
to  27  souls,  and  were  still  in  possession  of  7,000 
acres  in  Southampton  county,  Virginia,  which 
had  been  at  an  early  date  reserved  for  them. 
.  .  .  The  Tuscaroras  were  by  far  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  North  Carolina,  and  occupied 
all  the  residue  of  the  territor}'  in  that  colony, 
which  has  been  described  as  inhabited  by 
Iroquois  tribes.  Their  principal  seats  in  1708 
Avere  on  the  Neuse  anil  the  Taw  or  Tar  rivers, 
and  according  to  Lawson  they  had  1,200  warriors 
in  fifteen  towns."  In  1711  the  Tuscaroras 
attacked  the  English  colonists,  massacring  130 
in  a  single  day,  and  a  fierce  war  ensued.  "In 
the  autumn  of  1712,  all  the  inhabitants  south  and 
southwest  of  Chowan  River  were  obliged  to  live 
in  forts;  and  the  Tuscaroras  expected  assistance 
from  the  Five  Nations.  This  could  not  have 
been  given  without  involving  the  confederacy  in 
a  war  with  Great  Britain;  and  the  Tuscaroras 
were  left  to  their  own  resources.  A  force,  con- 
sisting chierty  of  southern  Indians  under  the 
comniiind  of  Colonel  Moore,  was  again  sent  by 
the  government  of  South  Carolina  to  assist  the 
northern  Colonies.  He  besieged  and  took  a  fort 
of  the  Tuscaroras.  ...  Of  800  prisoners  600 
were  given  up  to  the  Southern  Indians,  who 
carried  them  to  South  Carolina  to  sell  them  as 


*  See  Note.  .Vpnendit  E. 
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slaves.  Tlie  Eastern  Tuscaroias,  whose  princiiial 
town  was  on  the  Taw.  twenty  miles  above 
Washington,  iminetUately  made  peace,  and  a 
portion  was  settled  a  few  years  after  north  of 
the  Roanoke,  near  Windsor,  where  they  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1803.  But  the  jrreat  body  of 
the  nation  renioved  in  1714-15  to  tlie  Five 
Nations, was  received  as  the  Si.vth,  and  has  since 
shared  their  fate."— A.  Gallatin,  Si/iwpsis  of  the 
Indian  Tribes  {Arclutolorjia  Americana,  v.  2), 
introd.,  met.  2. 

Also  in  J.  W.  Jloore.  Ilist.  of  X.  Carolina, 
r.  1.  ch.  3.— See,  also,  above:  Iroquois  Con- 
KKi)t;n.vcY. 

Itocos.     See  above:  CniBCHAS. 

Itonamos,  or  Itonomos.     See  above:   Anue- 

SIANS;   also  Bol.IVl.V:    AuOUHilN.VL  IXII.\BIT.V>TS. 

Jivara,  or  Jivaro.     Sec  above:  Axhksi.^ns. 

Kah-kwas.     Sn  aliove:     Hritoxs.  A'C. 

Kalapooian  Family.— "  Under  this  family 
name  Scouler  places  two  tribes,  the  Kalapooian, 
inhabiting  "the  fertile  Willamat  phdns'  and  the 
Yamkallie,  who  live  '  more  in  the  interior, 
towards  the  sources  of  the  \Villamat  River.'  .  .  . 
The  tribes  of  the  Kalapooian  family  inhabited 
the  valley  of  Willamette  River,  Oregon,  above 
the  falls. "—J.  W.  Powell,  Stwcnth  Annual  Ri'pt., 
Buna 'I  'f  Ethmihxjij,  y.  t<l. 

Kanawhas,     or      Ganawese.      See    above: 

ALGOMil  I.\N   F-VMILY. 

Kansas,  or  Kaws.     See  below:  Siouak. 

Kapohn.  See  above:  Caiuhs  and  TnF.rri 
KiMim-.n. 

Karankawan  Family. — "The  Karankawa  for- 
merly dwelt  u]ioii  the  Te.xan  coast,  according  to 
Siblev,  uiiou  an  island  or  peninsula  in  the  Bav  of 
St.  Bernard  (Matagorda  Bay).  ...  In  188-t  Mr. 
Gatschet  found  a  Tonkawe  at  Fort  Griffin,  Texas, 
who  claimed  to  have  formerly  lived  among  the 
Karankawa.  From  him  a  vocabulary  of  twenty- 
five  terms  was  obtained,  which  was  all  of  the 
language  he  remembered.  The  vocabulary  .  .  . 
such  as  it  is,  represents  all  of  the  language  that  is 
e.xtant.  Judged  by  this  vocabulary  the  language 
seems  to  be  distinct  not  only  from  the  Attakapa 
but  from  all  others." — I.  W.  Powell,  Seccnth 
Arni'iiil  l!r/i,irt.  Bunau  <f  Ktlinohyy,  p.  82. 

Karoks,   or  Cahrocs.     See   below:    MoDOCs. 

Kaskaskias.  See  above :  Algonquian  Fam- 
ily. 

Kaus,  or   Kwokwoos.     See   below:    Kusan 

FvMII.V 

Kaws,  or  Kansas.     See  below :  Siouan. 

Kenai,  or  Blood  Indians.*  See  above:  Black- 
feet. 

Keresan  Family. — "The  .  .  .  pueblos  of 
Keresan  stock  .  .  .  are  situated  in  New  Mexico 
on  the  upper  Rio  Grande,  on  several  of  its  small 
western  affluents,  and  on  the  .lemez  and  San 
Jose,  which  also  are  tributaries  of  the  Rio 
Grande."— J.  W.  Powell,  tkrenth  Annual  Itept., 
Bureau  of  Ethnol.igi/,  p.  83. — See  Pueblo. 

Kikapoos.  See  above:  Algonquian  Family, 
and  below:  Sacs,  ifec,  and  Pawnee  (Caddoan) 
Family. 

Kiovran  Family. — "Derivation:  From  the 
Kiowa  Wold  Koi,  plural  Ko-igu,  meaning 
'  Kayowe  man. '  The  Comanche  term  kayowe 
means  'rat.'  The  author  who  first  formally 
separated  this  family  appears  to  have  been 
Turner.  .  .  .  Turner,  upon  the  strength  of  a 
vocabulary  furnished  by  Lieut.  Whipple,  dis- 
sents  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  Pike  and 


others  to  the  etVect  that  the  language  is  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  Comanche,  and.  whileadmitting 
that  its  relationship  to  Comanche  is  greater  th:in 
to  any  other  family,  thinks  that  the  likeness  is 
merely  the  result  of  long  intercommunication. 
His  opinion  that  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  any 
other  language  has  been  in<lorsed  by  Busch- 
mann  ;uid  other  authorities.  The  family  is  rep- 
re.sentiil  by  the  Kiowa  tribe.  So  intimately 
associated  with  the  Comanches  have  the  Kiowa 
been  since  known  to  history  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  their  pristine  home.  .  .  .  Pope  deli- 
uitely  locates  the  Kiowa  in  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Arkansiis,  and  of  its  tributary,  the  Purga- 
tory (Las  Animas)  River.  This  is  in  substantial 
accord  with  the  statements  of  other  writers  of 
about  the  same  period.  Schermerhorn  (1812) 
places  the  Kiowa  on  the  heads  of  the  Arkansas 
and  Platte.  Earlier  still  they  appear  upon  the 
headwaters  of  the  Platte.  -^  J.  W.  Powell, 
Seventh  Annual  Seport,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p. 
84. 

Kiriri,  Cuyriri.  See  above:  Gock  or 
Coco  Group. 

Kitunahan  Family. — "  Tliis  family  was  based 
upona  tril)!'  variously  termed  Kitunaha,  Kutenay, 
Cootenai,  or  Flatl)ow,  living  nw  the  Kootenay 
River,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia  in  Oregon." — 
J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Jiept.,  Bui-cau  of 
Ethitohiijy,  p.  85. 

Klamaths.     See  below:     MoDOCS. 

Koluschan  Family. — "Derivation:  Fnjm  the 
Aleut  word  k(il(i>li,  or  more  properly,  kaluga, 
me:ining  'disli.'  the  allusion  being  to  the  dish- 
shaped  lip  ornaments.  This  family  was  based 
by  Gallatin  upon  the  Koluscheii  tribe  (the 
Tshinkitani  of  Marchaud),  'who  inhabit  the 
islands  and  the  [Pacitic]  coast  from  the  UOth  to 
the  55th  degree  of  north  latitude.'" — J.  W. 
Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Rept.,  Bureau  of  Eth- 
hohirpj,  p.  S(i. 

Kulanapan  Family. — "The  main  territory 
of  the  Kulanapan  family  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the 
Yukian  and  Copehan  territories,  on  the  north  by 
the  watershed  of  the  Russian  River,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  line  drawn  from  Bodega  Head  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Yukian  territory,  near 
Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  County,  California." — .J.  W. 
Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Bept.,  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, p.  88. 

Kusan  Family.*— "  The  '  Kaus  or  Kwokwoos  ' 
tribe  is  Murcly  mentioned  bv  Hale  as  living  on  a 
river  uf  the  same  name  between  the  Umqua  and 
the  Clamet." — J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual 
Bejit..  Bunau  of  Ethnology,  p.  89. 

Kwokwoos.     See  above :   Kusan  Family. 

Lenape.       See     above:      Dela  wares. 

Machicuis.     See  below:  Pampas  Tribes. 

Macushi.  See  above:  Caries  and  their 
Kindred. 

Manaos.     See  above :  Guck  or  Coco  Group. 

Mandans,  or  Mandanes.  See  below:  Siou.vn 
Family 

Manhattans.  See  above:  Algonqul\n  Fam- 
ily, and,  also,  ^Ianiiattan  Island. 

Manioto,  or  Mayno.     See  above:  Andesians. 

Mapochins.     See  Chile:  A.  D.  1450-1724. 

Maranha.  See  above:  Guck  or  Coco 
Groi  I". 

Maricopas.     See  below :  Pueblos. 

Mariposan  Family. — "  Derivation:  A  Spanish 
word  meaning  '  butterfly,'  applied  to  a  county  in 


•  See  Note.  Appendix  E. 
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California  aud  subsequently  taken  for  the  family 
name.  Latham  mentions  the  remnants  of  three 
distinct  bands  of  the  Coconoon,  each  with  its 
own  language,  in  the  north  of  Mariposa  County. 
These  are  classed  together  under  the  above 
name.  More  recently  the  tribes  speaking 
languages  allied  to  the  Coconun  have  been 
treated  of  under  the  family  name  Yokut.  As, 
however,  the  stock  wasestablislied  by  Latham  on 
a  sound  basis,  his  name  is  here  restored." — J.  "W. 
Powell,  !^renth  Annual  Rept.,  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nolo'/i/,  p.  00. 

Mascoutins,  or  Mascontens.  See  below: 
S.\(  s,  Ac. 

Massachusetts.      See     above:     Algonqciak 

F.^MILY. 

Mataguayas.     See  BoLr\Lv:  Aboriglxal  ix- 

HABITANTS. 

Mayas. — "In  his  second  voyage,  Columbus 
heard  vague  rumors  of  a  mainland  westward 
from  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  at  a  distance  of  ten  days' 
journey  iu  a  canoe.  .  .  .  During  his  fourth  voy- 
age (1508-4),  when  he  was  exploring  the  Gulf 
southwest  from  Cuba,  he  picked  up  a  canoe 
laden  with  cotton  clothing  variously  dyed.  The 
natives  in  it  gave  him  to  understand  that  they 
were  merchants,  and  came  from  a  land  called 
Maia.  This  is  the  first  mention  in  history  of  the 
territory  now  called  Yucatan,  and  of  the  race  of 
the  Mayas:  for  although  a  province  of  similar 
name  was  found  in  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  the  similarity  was  accidental,  as 
the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  no  colony  of  the 
Mayas  was  found  on  the  Antilles.  .  .  .  Maya 
was  the  patrial  name  of  the  natives  of  Yucatan. 
It  was  the  proper  name  of  the  northern  portion 
of  the  peninsula.  No  single  province  bore  it  at 
the  date  of  the  Conquest,  and  probably  it  had 
been  handed  down  as  a  generic  term  from  the 
period,  about  a  century  before,  when  this  whole 
district  was  united  under  one  government.  .  .  . 
Whatever  the  primitive  meaning  and  first  appli- 
cation of  the  name  Maj'a,  it  is  now  used  to  signify 
specifically  the  aborigines  of  Yucatan.  In  a  more 
extended  sense,  in  the  expression 'the  Maya 
family.'  it  is  understood  to  embrace  all  tribes, 
wherever  found,  who  speak  related  dialects  pre- 
sumably derived  from  the  same  ancient  stock  as 
the  Maya  proper.  .  .  .  The  total  number  of 
Indians  of  pure  blood  speaking  the  Maya  proper 
may  be  estimated  as  nearlj-  or  quite  200, 000,  most 
of  them  in  the  political  limits  of  the  department 
of  Yucatan ;  to  these  should  be  added  nearly 
100,000  of  mixed  blood,  or  of  European  descent, 
who  use  the  tongue  in  daily  life.  For  it  forms 
one  of  the  rare  examples  of  American  languages 
possessing  vitality  enough  not  only  to  maintain 
its  ground,  but  actually  to  force  itself  on  Euro- 
pean settlers  and  supplant  their  native  speech. 
.  .  .  The  Mayas  did  not  claim  to  be  autoch- 
thones. Their  legends  referred  to  their  arrival 
by  the  sea  from  the  East,  in  remote  times,  under 
the  leadership  of  Itzamna,  their  hero-god,  and 
also  to  a  less  numerous  immigration  from  the 
West,  which  was  connected  with  the  history  of 
another  hero-god,  Kukul  Ciiu.  The  first  of  these 
appears  to  be  wholly  mythical.  .  .  .  The  second 
tradition  deserves  more  attention  from  the  his- 
torian. ...  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Mayas, 
the  Kiches  [or  Quiches]  and  the  Cakchiquels.  in 
their  most  venerable  traditions,  claimed  to  have 
migrated  from  the  north  or  west  from  some  part 
of  the  present  country  of  Mexico.     These  tra- 


ditions receive  additional  importance  from  the 
presence  on  the  shores  of  the  ^Mexican  Gulf,  on 
the  waters  of  the  river  Panuco,  north  of  Vera 
Cruz,  of  a  prominent  branch  of  the  Maya  family, 
the  Huastecs.  The  idea  suggests  itself  that 
these  were  the  rear-guard  of  a  great  migration  of 
the  Maya  family  from  the  north  toward  the 
south.  Support  is  given  to  this  by  their  dialect, 
which  is  most  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  Tzendals 
of  Tabasco,  the  nearest  Maya  race  to  the  south  of 
them,  and  also  by  very  ancient  traditions  of  the 
Aztecs.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  two  partially 
civilized  races,  the  Mayas  and  the  Aztecs, 
though  differing  radically  in  language,  had 
legends  which  claimed  a  community  of  origin  in 
som£'  indefinitely  remote  past.  AVe  find  these  on 
the  Maj-a  side  narrated  in  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Kiches,  the  Popol  Vuh,  in  the  Cakchiquel 
'Records  of  Tecpan  Atillan,'  and  in  various 
pure  Maj-a  sources.  .  .  .  Theannalsof  the  Aztecs 
contain  frequent  allusions  to  the  Huastecs. " — D. 
G.  Brinton,  I'he  Maya  Chmniden,  introO. — 
"  Closely  enveloped  in  the  dense  forests  of  Chia- 
pas, Gautemala,  Yucatan,  and  Honduras,  the 
ruins  of  several  ancient  cities  have  been  discov- 
ered, which  are  far  superior  in  extent  and  mag- 
nificence to  any  seen  in  Aztec  territory,  and  of 
which  a  detailed  description  may  be  found  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  this  work.  Jlost  of  these  cities 
were  abandoned  and  more  or  less  unknown  at  the 
time  of  the  [Spanish]  Conquest.  The}'  bear 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  apparentlj-  identical  in 
character;  in  other  respects  they  resemble  each 
other  more  thaji  they  resemble  the  Aztec  ruins  — 
or  even  other  and  apparently  later  works  in 
Guatemala  and  Honduras.  AH  these  remains 
bear  evident  marks  of  great  antiquity.  ...  I 
deem  the  grounds  sufticient  .  .  .  for  accepting 
this  Central  American  civilization  of  the  past  as  a 
fact,  referring  it  not  to  an  extinct  ancient  race, 
but  to  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  peoples  still 
occupying  the  country  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
applying  to  it  the  name  Maya  as  that  of  the  lan- 
guage which  has  claims  as  strong  as  any  to  be 
considered  the  mother  tongue  of  the  linguistic 
family  mentioned.  .  .  .  There  are  no  data  by 
which  to  fix  the  period  of  the  original  Maya 
empire,  or  its  downfall  or  breaking  up  into  rival 
factions  by  civil  and  foreign  wars.  "The  cities  of 
Yucatan,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Stephens, 
were,  many  of  them,  occupied  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  builders  down  to  the  conquest,  and 
contain  some  remnants  of  wood- work  still  in  good 
preservation,  although  some  of  the  structures 
appear  to  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  others  of  a 
somewhat  different  type.  Palenque  and  Cojian, 
ou  the  contrar_v,  have  no  traces  of  wood  or  other 
perishable  material,  and  were  uninhabited  and 
probably  unknown  in  the  16th  century.  The 
loss  of  "the  key  to  what  must  have  been  an 
advanced  system  of  hieroglyphics,  while  the 
spoken  language  survived,  is  also  an  indication 
of  ureal  anriqmty,  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Quiche  .structures  of  Guatemala  differed  materi- 
ally from  those  of  the  more  ancient  epoch.  It  is 
not  likelv  that  the  Maya  empire  in  its  integrity 
continued  later  than  "the  3d  or  4th  century, 
although  its  cities  may  have  been  inhabited  much 
later,  and  I  should  fix  the  epoch  of  its  highest 
power  at  a  date  preceding  rather  than  following 
the  Christian  era." — II.  IL  Bancroft,  3'n^'r«'  Uaces 


of  the  Pacipc  fitates,  v. 
5,  ch.  ll-l'3. 


ch.  i;  t.  4,  ch.  3-6/   t. 
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Also  ix  Marquis  de  Nailuillac,  Prehinturie 
America,  rh.  6-7. — J.  L.  Stephens,  Incidents  of 
Tmcdin  YucnUtn ;  and  Triirel  in  Central  America, 
dr. — B.  -M.  Noriujin.  Uamhlea  in  Yucatan. — 
D.  C'liarniiy,  Ancient  Citien  of  the  Xew  World. — 
See,  also,  ".Mexico:  Ancient,  and  Aztec  and 
Maw  I'k  TinK-WmiiMi. 

Mayoruna,  or  Barbudo.     See  above:    Ande- 

Sl.VNS. 

Menominees.  See  above:  Aloonquian  Fa.m- 
II.Y,  :iricl  .'^Ats,  &C. 

Metoacs.     Sic  aluivc:  Aloonqi'Ian  F.vmii.v. 

Miamis,  orTwightwees.  See  above:  Algon- 
ijriAN  Family,  Illinois,  and  Sacs,  &c. 

Micmacs.     See  above:  Al.ooNtjt'lAN  Family. 

Mingoes. — "  Tlie  name  of  Minijo,  or  Mengwe, 
bv  wliieli  the  Iroquois  were  known  to  the  Dehi- 
w-ares  and  the  other  southern  Alijonkins,  is  said 
to  be  a  contraction  of  the  Lenape  word  '  Ma- 
liougwi,' meaning  the  'People  of  the  Springs.' 
The  Iroquois  posses.sed  the  head-waters  of  tlie 
rivers  which  flowed  tlirotigli  the  country  of  the 
Delawares." — II.  Hale,  T/ie  Iroquois  Book  of 
liitc.i,  iijip.,  note  A. 

Minneconjou.     See  below:    Siouan  Family. 

Minnetarees.*  See  above:  IIidatsa;  and 
below:  SioiAN  Family. 

Minquas.  See  belnw:  Scsqueiiannas  ;  and 
aliiive:  ALi;oN(;riAN  Family. 

Miosis,  Munsees,  or  Minisinks.  See  above: 
PioLAWAUKS,  and  AL(;iiNtiCiAN  Fa.mily. 

Miranha.     See  above:  GucK  oit  (^oco Group. 

Missouris.     See  below:  Sioian  Family'. 

Mixes.     See  below:  Zapotecb,  etc. 

Mixtecs.     See  below:  Zapotecs.  etc. 

Mocovis.     See  below:  Pampas  TiiiBES. 

Modocs  (Klamaths)  and  their  California 
and  Oregon  neighbors.— "  The  principal  tribes 
occupying  this  region  [of  Northern  California 
from  Kogue  River  on  the  north  to  the  Eel  River, 
south]  are  the  Klamaths,  who  live  on  tlie  head 
waters  of  the  river  and  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
of  that  name;  the  Modocs,  on  Lower  Klamath 
Lake  and  along  Lost  River;  the  Shastas,  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Lakes;  the  Pitt  River  Indians; 
the  Eurocs,  on  the  Kl;unath  River  between 
AVeitspek  and  the  co;i.st;  the  Cahrocs,  on  the 
Klamath  River  from  a  short  distance  above  the 
junction  of  the  Trinity  to  the  Klamath  Moun- 
tains; the  Iloopahs  [or  Ilupas,  a  tribe  of  the 
Athana.scan  Family]  in  Hoopah  Valley  on  the 
Trinity  near  its  junction  with  the  Klamath; 
numerous  tribes  on  the  coast  from  Eel  River  and 
Humboldt  Bay  north,  such  as  the  Weeyots, 
Wallies,  Tolewahs,  etc.,  and  the  Rogue  River 
Indians,  on  and  about  the  river  of  tliat  name. 
The  Northern  Californians  are  in  every  way 
superior  to  the  central  and  southern  tribes."— 
H.  II.  Bancroft,  77ie  Xtitire  Races  of  the  Pacific 
State.1,  v.  1,  ch.  4. — "On  the  Klamath  there  live 
three  distinct  tribes,  called  the  Yii-rok,  Ka-rok, 
and  M6-dok,  which  names  are  said  to  mean, 
respectively,  'down  the  river,'  'up  the  river,' 
and  'head  of  the  river.'  .  .  .  The  Karok  are 
probably  the  tincst  tribe  in  California.  .  .  . 
Hoopa  Valley,  on  the  Lower  Trinity,  is  the 
home  of  [the  llu-pa].  Ne.\t  after  the  Ka-rok 
they  are  the  finest  race  in  all  that  region,  and 
they  even  excel  them  in  their  statecraft,  and  in 
the  singular  influence,  or  perhaps  brute  force, 
which  they  exercise  over  the  viciuid  tril«-s. 
They  are  the  Romans  of  Northern  California  in 
their  valor  and  their  wide-reaching  dominions; 


they  are  the  French  in  the  extended  diffusion  <  f 
their  language."  The  .Modoks,  "on  the  whole 
.  .  .  are  rather  a  cloddish,  indolent,  ordinarily 
good-natured  race,  but  treacherous  at  bottom, 
sullen  when  angered,  notorious  for  keeping 
Puiuc  faith.  But  their  bravery  nobody  can 
impeach  or  deny;  their  heroic  an<l  long  defense 
of  their  stronghol<l  ;igainst  the  appliances  of 
modern  civilized  warfare,  including  that  arm  .so 
awful  to  savages — the  artillery  —  was  almost 
the  only  feature  that  lent  respectability  to  their 
wretched  tragedy  of  the  Lava  Beds  [lA~3]." — S. 
Powers,  Tribes  of  California  (Contributions  to 
X  A.  Ethnolor/y,  v.  3).  ch.  1,  7,  and  27.— "The 
home  of  the  Klamath  tribe  of  southwestern 
Oregon  lies  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  very 
nearly  coincides  with  what  we  may  call  the 
head  waters  of  the  Klamath  l{iver,  the  main 
course  of  which  lies  in  Northern  California. 
.  .  .  The  main  seat  of  the  5Iodoc  peojile  was  the 
valley  of  Lost  River,  the  shores  of  Tule  and  of 
Little  Klamalh  Lake.  .  .  .  The  two  main  bodies 
forming  the  Klamath  people  are  (1)  the  Klamath 
Lake  Indians;  ('i)  the  .Modoc  Indians.  The 
Klamath  Lake  Indians  ntnnber  more  th;in  twice 
as  many  as  the  Modoc  Indians.  They  speak  the 
northern  dialect  and  form  the  northern  chief- 
tiuncy.  .  .  .  The  Klamath  people  jjosscss  no 
historic  traditions  going  further  back  in  time 
than  a  century,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
was  a  strict  law  prohibiting  the  mention  of  the 
person  or  acts  of  a  deceased  individmd  by  using 
ids  name.  .  .  .  Our  present  knowledge  does  not 
allow  us  to  connect  the  Klamath  laugiutge 
genealogically  with  any  of  the  other  languages 
compared,  but  ...  it  stands  as  a  linguistic 
family  for  itself."— .\.  S.  Gatschet,  The  Kla math 
Indians  (Contributions  to  N.  A.  Ethnology,  v.  2, 
pt.  1). —  In  Major  Powell's  linguistic  classifica- 
tion, the  Klamath  and  ]Modoc  dialects  are  em- 
braced in  a  family  called  the  Lutuamian  Family, 
derived  from  a  Pit  River  word  signifying 
"lake;"  the  Yuroks  in  a  family  called  the 
Weitspekan;  and  the  Pit  River  Indi;in  dialects 
are  provisionally  set  apart  in  a  distinct  family 
named  the  Palaihnihan  Family. — J.  W.  Powell, 
Seventh  Annual  lieport.  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  jip. 
89  and  97. 

Mahaves  (Mojaves).  See  above:  Ap.\cnE 
(Ikoup. 

Mohawks.      See     above:      Iroquois     Con- 

KKDEKACY. 

Mohegans,  or  Mahicans.  See  above:  Al- 
GONQii.vN  Family  ;  and  below :  Stockbridge  Ix- 
niANs;  also.  New  England:   A.  D.  1637. 

Montagnais.  See  above:  Algonquian  Fam- 
ily: and  Athapascan  Family. 

Montauks.    Seealiove:  Algonquian  Family. 

Moquelumnan  Family. — "Derivation:  From 
the  river  and  hill  of  the  same  name  in  Calaveras 
County,  California.  ...  It  was  not  until  18.J6 
that  the  distinctness  of  the  linguistic  family  was 
fully  set  forth  by  Latham.  Under  the  liead  of 
Moquelumne,  this  author  gathers  several  vocabu- 
laries representing  different  languages  and  dia- 
lects of  the  same  stock.  These  are  the  Talatui 
of  Hale,  the  Tuolumne  from  Schoolcraft,  the 
Sonoma  dialects  as  represented  by  the  Tshoko- 
yem  vocabulary,  tlie  Chocuyem  and  Youkiousme 
paternosters,  and  the  Olaraentke  of  Kostro- 
mitonov  in  Biier's  Beitrilge.  .  .  .  The  Moque- 
lumnan family  occupies  the  territory  bounded 
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.Ill  the  north  by  the  Cosumne  River,  on  the  south 
liy  the  Fresno  River,  on  the  east  by  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  on  the  west  by  the  San  Joaquin 
Kiver,  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  on  the  east 
lianls  occupied  by  the  Cliolovone.  A  part  of 
tiiis  family  occupies  also  a  territory  bounded  on 
tliesouthby  San  Francisco  Bay.  "—J.  W.  Powell, 
Si  fenth  Annual  Itept.,  Bureau  of  Ethiiolo'jy,  pp. 

Moquis.     See  below :  Pueblos. 

Morona.     See  above:  AxDESi.WfS. 

Moxos,  or  Mojos.  See  above:  Andesians; 
iilso.  Bolivia:  Abukiginal  Inhabitants. 

Mundrucu.     See  below:  Tcpi. 

Munsees.  See  above:  Dela wares,  and  Al- 
i^oNiji'iAN  Family;  also  Manhattan  Island. 

Mura.     See  above:  GrcK  or  Coco  Group. 

Muskhogean,  orMaskoki  Family. — "Among 
the  various  nationalities  of  the  Gulf  territories 
the  Maskoki  family  of  tribes  occupied  a  central 
and  commanding  position.  Not  only  the  large 
extent  of  territory  held  by  them,  but  also  their 
numbers,  their  prowess  in  war,  aud  a  certain 
degree  of  mental  culture  and  self-esteem  made 
of  the  ilaskoki  one  of  the  most  important  groups 
in  Indian  history.  From  their  ethnologic  con- 
dition of  later  times,  we  infer  that  these  tribes 
have  extended  for  many  centuries  back  in  time 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and  beyond 
that  river,  and  from  the  Apalachian  ridge  to  the 
Gulf  of  Jlexico.  With  short  intermissions  they 
kept  up  warfare  with  all  the  circumjacent  Indian 
rommunities,  and  also  among  each  other.  .  .  . 
The  irresolute  and  egotistic  policy  of  these  tribes 
often  caused  serious  difficulties  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  English  and  French  colonies,  and 
some  of  them  constantly  wavered  in  their  adhe- 
sion between  the  French  and  the  English  cause. 
The  American  government  overcame  their  oppo- 
sition easily  whenever  a  conflict  presented  itself 
(the  Seminole  War  forms  an  exception),  because, 
like  all  the  Indians,  they  never  knew  how  to 
unite  against  a  common  foe.  The  two  main 
liranclies  of  the  stock,  the  Creek  and  the  Cha'lita 
[or  Choctaw]  Indians,  were  constantly  at  war, 
and  the  remembrance  of  their  deadly  conflicts 
lias  now  passed  to  their  descendants  in  the  foira 
■  if  folk  lore.  .  .  .  The  only  characteristic  by 
which  a  subdivision  of  the  family  can  be  at- 
tempted, is  that  of  language.  Following  their 
ancient  topographic  location  from  east  to  west, 
we  obtain  the  following  synopsis:  First  branch, 
or  JIaskoki  proper:  The  Creek,  Maskokalgi  or 
>Iaskoki  proper,  settled  on  Coosa,  Tallapoosa, 
Upper  and  Middle  Chataliuchi  rivers.  From 
these  branched  off  by  segmentation  the  Creek 
portion  of  the  Seminoles,  of  the  Yamassi  and  of 
the  little  Yamacraw  community.  Second,  or 
.Vpalachian  branch:  This  soutlieastern  division, 
wliich  may  be  called  also  '  a  parte  potiori '  the 
llitchiti  connection,  anciently  comprised  the 
tribes  on  the  Lower  Chataliuchi  river,  and,  east 
troin  there,  the  extinct  Apalachi,  the  Jlikasukj, 
and  the  llitchiti  portion  of  the  Seminoles,  Ya- 
massi and  Yamacraws.  Third,  or  Alibamu 
branch,  comprised  the  Alibamu  villages  on  the 
river  of  that  name;  to  them  belonged  the  Koas- 
siiti  and  Witumka  on  Coosa  river,  its  nortliern 
aftluent.  Fourth,  Western  or  Cha'hta  [Choctaw] 
branch:  From  the  main  people,  the  Cha'hta, 
-ettled  in  the  middle  portions  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
.-issippi,  the  Chicasa,  Pascagoula.  Biloxi,  Huma, 
aud  other  tribes  once  became  separated  through 
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segmentation.  The  strongest  evidence  for  a  com- 
munity of  origin  of  the  Maskoki  tribes  is  fur- 
nished by  the  fact  that  their  dialects  belong  to 
one  linguistic  family.  .  .  .  Maskoki,  Maskogi, 
isti  Maskoki,  designates  a  single  person  of  the 
Creek  tribe,  and  forms,  as  a  collective  plural, 
IMaskokalgi,  the  Creek  community,  the  Creek 
people,  the  Creek  Indians.  English  authors  write 
this  name  Muscogee,  Muskhogee,  and  its  plural 
Muscogulgee.  The  first  syllable,  as  pronounced 
by  the  Creek  Indians,  contains  a  clear  short  a. 
.  .  .  The  accent  is  usually  laid  on  the  mid- 
dle syllable :  Slaskoki,  Maskogi.  None  of  the 
tribes  are  able  to  explain  the  name  from  their 
own  language.  .  .  .  Why  did  the  English  colo- 
nists call  them  Creek  Indians?  Because,  when 
the  English  traders  entered  the  JIaskoki  country 
from  Charleston  or  Savannah,  they  had  to  cross 
a  number  of  streams  or  creeks,  especially  between 
the  Chatahuchi  and  Savannah  rivers.  Gallatin 
thought  it  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  Savannah  river  were  called 
Creeks  from  an  early  time.  ...  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  Cha'hta  territory  several  tribes,  repre- 
sented to  be  of  Cha'hta  lineage,  appear  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  main  body,  and  are  always  men- 
tioned separately.  The  French  colonists,  in 
whose  annals  they  figure  extensively,  call  them 
Mobilians,  Tohomes,  Pascogoulas,  Biloxis,  Mou- 
goulachas,  Bayogoulas  and  Humas  (Oumas). 
They  have  all  disappeared  in  our  epoch,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Biloxi  [Major  Powell,  in  the 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy, places  the  Biloxi  in  the  Siouan  Family],*of 
whom  scattered  remnants  live  in  the  forests  of 
Louisiana,  south  of  the  Red  River. " — A.  S.  Gats- 
chet,  A  Migration  Legend  of  the  Creek  Indians,  v.  1, 
pt.  1. — "The  L'chees  and  the  Natches,  who  are 
both  incorporated  in  the  [Muskhogee  or  Creek] 
confederacy,  speak  two  distinct  languages  alto- 
gether different  from  the  JIuskhogee.  The  Nat- 
ches, a  residue  of  the  well-known  nation  of  that 
name,  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
joined  tlie  Creeks  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago. 
The  original  seats  of  the  L'chees  were  east  of  the 
Coosa  and  probably  of  the  Chatahoochee ;  and 
they  consider  themselves  as  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  They  may  have  been 
the  same  nation  which  is  called  Apalaches  in  the 
accounts  of  De  Soto's  expedition.  .  .  .  The  four 
great  Southern  nations,  according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  War  Department  .  .  .  consist  now  [1836] 
of  67,000  souls,  viz. :  The  Cherokees,  1.5,000;  the 
Choctaws  (18,500),  the  Chieasas  (.5,500),  24.000; 
the  JIuskhogees,  Seminoles,  and  Hitchittees, 
26,000;  tlie  L'chees,  Alibamons,  Coosadas,  and 
Natches,  2,000.  The  territory  west  of  the  ^Mis- 
sissippi,  given  or  offered  to  them  by  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  their  lands  east  of  that 
river,  contains  40,000,000  acres,  exchisively  of 
what  may  be  allotted  to  the  Chicasas." — A.  Gal- 
latin, Synopsis  of  the  Lidian  Tribes  (Archaohgia 
Aiinricana,  v.  2),  sect.  3. — See  below:  Seminoles. 
Musquito,  or  Mosquito  Indians. — "That  por- 
tion of  Honduras  known  as  the  Musquito  Coast 
derived  its  name,  not  from  the  abundance  of 
those  troublesome  insects,  but  from  a  native 
tribe  who  at  the  discovery  occupied  the  shore 
near  Blewfield  Lagoon.  They  are  an  intelligent 
people,  short  in  stature,  unusually  dark  in  color, 
with  finely  cut  features,  and  small  straight  noses 
—  not  at  all  negroid,  except  where  there  has 
been  an    admixt'ure    of    blood.     They   number 
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about  6.000,  man 7  of  whom  have  been  partly  | 
civilized  by  the  cltorts  of  missionaries,  who  have 
rcduceil  the  hmgiiasre  to  writiiiir  ami  i>ublislii'il 
in  it  a  number  of  works.  The  Tiinirlas  are  one 
of  the  sub-tribes  of  the  Musquitos." — D.  G. 
Brinton,  The  Aiiiericun  Race,  p.  162. —  See,  also, 
Ni(AHAor.\:  A.  D.,  1850. 
Nahuas.     See  ."Mexico,  Anxient:   The  M.\y.\ 

AND  N Allf.V  Pr.OPI.ES. 

Nanticokes.  See  above  :  Aloonijui.\n  Fam- 
ily. 

Napo.     See  above:  Axdesiaxs. 

Narragansetts.  See  above:  ALfinxijri.vx 
Family;  also  Ruode  Island:  A.  1).  lij;36:  and 
Xew  Kn<;i,anu:  A.  D.  1C37;  10T4-1G7.J;  leT."!: 
and  1676-llJTS. 

Natchesan  Family. — Wlien  the  Frencli  first 
entered  the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  thev  found 
the  Xatehez  [Xa'htchi]  oeeupyins  a  region 
of  country  that  now  surrounds  tlie  city 
which  bears  their  name.  "By  the  persever- 
ing curiosity  of  Gallatin,  it  is  established 
that  the  Natchez  were  distinguished  from 
the  tribes  around  them  less  by  their  customs 
and  the  degree  of  their  civilization  tliaii  by  their 
language,  which,  as  far  as  coniii:irisons  have 
been  instituted,  has  no  etymological  affinity  with 
any  other  whatever.  Here  again  tlie  imagina- 
tion too  readily  invents  theories;  and  the  tradi- 
tion has  been  widely  received  that  the  dominion 
of  the  Natchez  once  extended  even  to  the 
AVabash.  History  knows  them  only  as  a  feeble 
and  inconsiderable  nation,  who  in  the  18th 
ceuturv  attached  themselves  to  the  confederacy 
of  the"Creeks."— G.  Bancroft,  JliKt.  of  the  U.  S. 
{Author's  last  rev.),  v.  3,  p.  97. — "  Cliateaubriand. 
in  his  charming  romances,  and  some  of  the  earl)- 
French  writers,  who  often  drew  upon  their  fancy 
for  their  facts,  have  thrown  an  interest  around 
the  Natchez,  as  a  semi-civilized  and  noljle  race, 
that  has  passed  into  history.  We  find  no  traces 
of  civilization  in  their  architecture,  or  in  their 
social  life  and  customs.  Their  religion  was 
brutal  and  bloody,  indicating  an  Aztec  origin. 
They  were  perfidious  and  cruel,  and  if  they  were 
at  ail  superior  to  the  neighboring  tril>es  it  was 
probably  due  to  the  district  they  occupied  —  the 
most  beautiful,  healthy  and  productive  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  —  and  the  influence  of 
its  attractions  in  substituting  permanent  for 
temporary  occupation.  The  residence  of  the 
grand  chief  was  merely  a  siiacious  cabin,  of  one 
apartment,  with  a  mat  of  basket  work  for  his 
bed  and  a  log  for  his  pillow.  .  .  .  Their  govern- 
ment was  an  absolute  despotism.  The  supreme 
chief  was  master  of  their  labor,  their  property, 
and  their  lives.  .  .  .  The  Natchez  consisted  ex- 
clusively of  two  classes — the  Blood  Royal  and 
its  connexions,  and  the  common  people,  the 
Mich-i-mioki-quipe,  or  Stinkards.  The  two 
classes  understood  each  otlier,  but  spoke  a  dif- 
ferent dialect.  Their  customs  of  war,  their 
treatment  of  prisoners,  their  ceremonies  of 
marriage,  their  feasts  and  fasts,  their  .sorceries 
and  witchcraft,  differed  very  little  from  other 
savages.  Father  Charlevoix,  who  vi.-,ited  Nat- 
chez in  1731,  saw  no  evidences  of  civilization. 
Their  villages  consisted  of  a  few  cabins,  or  rather 
ovens,  witiiout  windows  and  roofed  with  mat- 
ting. The  house  of  the  Sun  was  larger, 
piastered  with  mud,  and  a  narrow  bench  for  a 
seat  and  bed.  No  other  furniture  in  the  mansion 
of  this  grand  dignitary,  who  has  been  described 


by  iinaginative  writers  as  the  peer  of  Monte- 
zuma! '' — J.  F.  II.  Claiborne,  Mimii.'oeippt,  v.  1,  c/i. 
4. — In  1739,  the  Xatdiez,  maddened  by  insolent 
oppressions,  planned  and  executed  a  gener:d 
massacre  of  the  French  within  their  territory. 
As  a  consequence,  the  tribe  w-as  virtually  ex- 
tenninated  within  the  following  two  years. — C. 
Gayarre,  Louisiaim,  its  Colonial  Hist,  and 
Ronmnee,  2d serie-i,  lict.  3  and  5. — "  The  Na'htchi. 
according  to  Gallatin,  a  residue  of  the  well- 
known  nation  of  that  name,  came  from  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  joined  the  Creek 
less  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  seashore 
from  Mobile  to  the  Mississippi  was  then  in- 
habited by  several  small  tribes,  of  which  the 
Xa'htchi  was  tlie  ])rincipal.  Before  1730  the 
tribe  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchez,  Mis.s. , 
along  St.  Catherine  Creek.  After  their  disper- 
sion by  the  French  in  1730  most  of  the  remainder 
joined  tlie  Chicasa  and  afterwards  the  Uiijier 
Creek.  They  are  now  in  Creek  and  Cherokee 
Nations.  Indian  Territory.  The  linguistic  rela- 
tions of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Taensa  tribe 
have  long  been  in  doubt,  and  it  is  possible  they 
will  ever  remain  so." — J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh 
Annual  Rept.,  Bnreiiu  of  Ethnolorjy,  p.  96. —  See 
Louisiana:  A.  I).  1719-1750.  —  See,  also,  above: 
MfsKiKHiEAN  Family. 

Natchitoches*  See  Texas:  The  Aboriginal 
Inhai'.itaxts. 

Nausets.     See  above:   Algonquian  Family. 

Navajos.  See  above:  Athap.\scan  F.\mily, 
and  Ai'Ai'HE  Gitoup. 

Neutral  Nation.  See  above :  Hltigns,  &c.  ; 
and     Iho.jvois     Confeder.\cy;      Tiieik     Con- 

IJIESTS.  iScC. 

Nez  Perces,  or  Sahaptins. — "The  Sahaptins 
or  Nez  Perces  [the  Shahaptian  Family  in  Major 
Powell's  classification],  with thciraltili:ited tribes, 
occupied  the  middle  and  upper  valle}'  of  the 
Columbia  and  its  affluents,  and  also  the  passes  of 
the  mountains.  They  were  in  contiguity  with 
the  Shoshones  aud  the  Algonkin  Blackfeet,  thus 
holding  an  important  position,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  eastern  aud  the  Pacific  tribes.  Hav- 
ing the  commercial  instinct  of  the  latter,  they 
made  good  use  of  it." — D.  G.  Brinton,  The 
Americitii  Race,  p.  107. 

.Vlso  in  J.  AV.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Rept. 
of  t/ii-  Ihinici  of  Ethnology,  p.  106. 

Niniquiquilas.     See  below :    P.\mp,\s  Tribes. 

Nipmucs,  or  Nipnets.  See  above:  Algon- 
(iiiAN  Family  ;  also.  New  England  :  A.  D.  1674- 
1G75 :  1675 ;  aud  1076-1678  (King  Philip's  War). 

Nootkas.     See  below:     Wak.^shan  Family. 

Nottoways.  See  above:  Iroquois  Tribes 
OF  THE  South. 

Nyantics.     See  above:  Algonquiax  Family. 

Ogalalas.     See  below:    Siouan  F.vmily. 

Ojibwas,  or  Chippewas. — "The  Ojibways, 
with  their  kindred,  the  Pottawattainies,  and 
their  friends  the  Ottawas, —  the  latter  of  whom 
Were  fugitives  from  the  eastward,  whence  they 
had  fled  from  the  wrath  of  the  Iroquois,— were 
banded  into  a  sort  of  confederacy.  They  were 
closely  allied  in  blood,  language,  manners  and 
character.  The  Ojibways,  by  far  the  most 
numerous  of  the  three,  occupied  the  basin  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  extensive  adjacent  regions. 
In  their  boundaries,  the  career  of  Iroquois 
conquest  found  at  length  a  check.  The  fugitive 
Wvandots  sought  refuge  in  the  O  jib  way  hunt- 
ing  grounds;   and  tradition  relates  that,  at  the 
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outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  an  Iroquois  •war-party 
oute  eucduiitered  a  disastrous  repulse.  In  tlicir 
inoJe  of  life,  they  %vere  far  more  rude  than  the 
Iroquois,  or  even  tlie  southern  Algcmquin 
tribes." — F.  Parkuiau,  Conspiracy  of  Puntidc, 
ch.  1. — "Tlie  name  of  the  tribe  appears  to  be 
recent.  It  is  not  met  with  in  the  older  writers. 
The  Frencli.  who  were  the  earliest  to  meet  tliem, 
ill  their  tribal  seat  at  tlie  falls  or  Sault  de  Ste 
.^larie,  named  tliem  Saulteur,  from  this  circum- 
stance. M'Kenzie  uses  the  term  '  Jibway,'  as  the 
equivalent  of  this  term,  in  his  voyages.  They 
are  refciTed  to,  with  little  difference  in  the 
orthography,  in  General  Washington's  report,  in 
17.54,  of  his  trip  to  Le  Bd'uf,  on  Lake  Erie; 
but  are  first  recognized,  among  our  treaty-tribes, 
in  the  general  treaty  of  Greenville,  of  1794,  in 
which,  with  the  Ottawas  they  ceded  the  island 
(if  Michilimackinac,  and  certain  dependencies, 
conceded  by  them  at  former  periods  to  the 
French.  .  . ".  The  Chippewas  are  conceded,  by 
writers  on  American  philology  ...  to  speak 
one  of  the  purest  forms  of  the  Algonquin." — 
H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Information  respecting  the 
Ifist.,  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian 
Tribes,  pt.  .5,  p.  142. 

Also  rs  G.  Copway,  The  Ojibiray  Xation. — 
.T.  G.  Kohl,  Kitchi-gami. — See,  also,  Pontiac's 
AV.\R :  and  above :  ALGOXQriAX  Fa-Mily. 

Omahas.  See  below:  Siouax  F-vmii,y,  and 
Pawnee  (Caddoax)  Fajxilt. 

Oneidas.  See  above:  Lroqcois  Confeder- 
acy. 

Onondagas.  See  above:  Iroquois  Coxfed- 
kkacy. 

Orejones.     See  below :  P.wrp as  TRraES. 

Usages.  See  below:  Siocas  F.vmily,  and 
Pawnee  iCaddoan)  F.^mily. 

Otoes,  or  Ottoes.  See  below:  Siouan  Family, 
and  Pawnee  (Caddo.\n)  F.vmily. 

Otomis. — "According  to  Aztec  tradition,  the 
( itomis  were  the  earliest  owners  of  the  soil  of 
Central  Mexico.  Their  language  was  at  the 
conquest  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of 
:;uy  in  this  portion  of  the  continent.  Its  central 
rigions  were  the  States  of  Queretaro  and  Guan- 
ajuato. .  .  .  The  Otomis  are  below  the  average 
stature,  of  dark  color,  the  skull  markedly  dolicho- 
cephalic, the  nose  short  and  flattened,  the  eyes 
slightly  oblique." — D.  G.  Brinton,  The  Ameri- 
can Race.  p.  13.5. 

Ottawas.  See  above:  Algoxquian  Family, 
and  Ojihwas. — See,  also,  Pontiac's  War. 

Facaguara.     See  above :  Axdesi.\xs. 

Pacamora.     See  above:  Axdesi.\ns. 

Pamlicoes.    See  above:  Algonquian  Family. 

Pampas  Tribes.  — "The  chief  tribe  of  the 
Panipa.s  Indians  was  entitled  Querandis  by  the 
Spaniards,  although  they  called  themselves  Pe- 
huelches  [or  Puelts  —  that  is,  the  Eastern].  Vari- 
ous segments  of  these,  under  different  names, 
occupied  the  immense  tract  of  grovmd,  between 
the  river  Parana  and  the  republic  of  Chili.  The 
t^uerandis  .  .  .  were  the  great  opponents  to 
settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
.  .  .  The  Ancas  or  Aracaunos  Indians  [see 
Chile]  resided  on  the  west  of  the  Pampas  near 
Chili,  and  from  time  to  time  assisted  the  Queran- 
dis in  transporting  stolen  cattle  across  the  Cor- 
dilleras. The  southern  part  of  the  Pampas  was 
occupied  by  the  Balchitas,  Uhilches,  Telmel- 
ches.  and  others,  all  of  whom  were  branches  of 
the  original  Quelches  horde.     The  Guarani  In- 


dians were  the  most  famous  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can races.  .  .  .  Of  the  Guayanas  horde  there  were 
several  tribes  —  independent  of  each  other,  and 
speaking  different  idioms,  although  having  the 
siune  title  of  race.  Their  territory  e.xteurled 
from  the  river  Guarai,  one  of  the  affluents  into 
the  L'ruguay,  for  many  leagues  northwards, 
and  stretched  over  to  the  Parana  opposite  the 
city  of  Corpus  Christi.  They  were  some  of  the 
most  vigorous  opponents  of  the  Spanish  invaders. 
.  .  .  The  Xalicurgas  Indians,  who  lived  up  to 
near  21^  S.  lat.  were  reputed  to  dwell  in  caves, 
to  be  very  limited  in  number,  and  to  go  entirely 
naked.  The  Gausarapos,  orGuuchiesdwelt  inthe 
marshy  districts  near  where  the  river  Gausarapo, 
or  Guuchie,  has  its  source.  This  stream  enters 
from  the  east  into  the  Paraguay  at  19="  16'  30"  S. 
lat.  .  .  .  The  C'uatos  lived  inside  of  a  lake  to 
the  west  of  the  river  Paraguay,  and  constituted 
a  very  small  tribe.  .  .  .  The  Orejones  dwelt  on 
the  eastern  brows  of  the  mountains  of  Santa 
Lucia  or  San  Fernando  —  close  to  the  western 
side  of  Paraguay  river.  .  .  .  Another  tribe,  the 
Niniquiquilas,  had  likewise  the  names  of  Potre- 
ros,  Simanos,  Barcenos,  and  Lathanos.  The}- 
occupied  a  forest  which  began  at  about  10^  S. 
lat.,  some  leagues  backward  from  the  river  Para- 
guay, and  separated  the  Gran  Chaco  from  the 
province  of  Los  Chiquitos  in  Peru.  .  .  .  The 
Guanas  Indians  were  divided  into  eight  septirate 
segments,  for  each  of  which  there  was  a  particu- 
lar and  different  name.  They  lived  between  20° 
and  22°  of  S.  lat.  in  the  Gran  Chaco  to  the  west  of 
Paraguay,  and  they  were  not  known  to  the  Span- 
iards till  the  latter  crossed  the  last-named  river 
in  1673.  .  .  .  The  Albaias  and  Payaguas  Indians 
...  in  former  times,  were  the  chief  tribes  of  the 
Paragua_y  territory.  .  .  .  The  Albaias  Avere 
styled  ilachicuis  and  Enimgas  by  other  authors. 
At  the  time  of  the  Spaniards'  arrival  here,  the 
Albaias  occupied  the  Gran  Chaco  side  of  the 
river  Paraguay  from  20°  to  22°  S.  lat.  Here 
they  entered  into  a  treaty  offensive  and  defen- 
sive with  the  Payaguas.  .  .  .  The  joined  forces 
of  Albaias  and  Payaguas  had  managed  to  extend 
their  territory  in  1673  down  to  24°  7'  S.  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Paraguay  river.  .  .  .  The  Al- 
baias were  a  very  tall  and  muscular  race  of 
people.  .  .  .  The  Payagua  Indians,  before  and 
up  to,  as  well  as  after,  the  period  of  the  con- 
quest, were  sailors,  and  domineered  over  the 
river  Paraguay.  .  .  .The  Guaicarus  lived  on  the 
Chaco  side  of  Paraguay  river  and  subsisted  en- 
tirely by  hunting.  From  the  barbarous  custom 
which  their  women  had  of  inducing  abortion  to 
avoid  the  pain  or  trouble  of  child-bearing,  they 
liecame  exterminated  soon  after  the  conquest. 
.  .  .  The  Tobas,  who  have  also  the  titles  of 
Natecoet  and  Yncanabaite,  were  among  the  best 
fighters  of  the  Indians.  They  occupy  the  Gran 
Chaco,  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Vermejo, 
and  between  that  and  the  Pileomayo.  Of  these 
there  are  some  remains  in  the  present  day.  .  .  . 
The  Mocovis  are  likewise  still  to  be  found  in  the 
Chaco.  .  .  .  The  Abipones,  who  were  also  styled 
Ecusgina  and  Quiabanabaite,  lived  in  the  Chaco, 
so  low  down  as  28°  south.  This  was  the  tribe 
with  whom  the  Jesuits  incorporated,  when  they 
erected  the  city  of  San  Geronimo,  in  the-  Gran 
Chaco.  and  nearly  opposite  Goya,  in  174J^. "  —  T. 
J.  Hutchinson,  The  Parana,  ch.  6-7. — "The  Abi- 
pones inhabit  [in  the  18th  century]  the  province 
Chaco,  the  centre  of  all  Paraguay;  they  have  no 
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ti.xed  abodes,  nor  any  boundaries,  except  wlint 
f'ciir  of  their  neiirhbours  lias  pstablished.  Tliey 
r(i;iin  e.xli'iisivcl}-  in  every  direction,  whenever 
the  opi)i)rtnnity  of  attiieUinj;  their  enemies,  or 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  them  renders  u  journey 
advisable.  iThe  northern  shore  of  the  Hio  Grande 
(ir  Hermejo.  which  the  Indians  call  Inati,  was 
their  native  land  in  the  last  century  [the  17th]. 
Thence  they  removed,  to  avoid  the  war  carried 
on  against"  Chaco  by  the  Spaniards  .  .  .  and, 
mifrratinj;  towards  the  soutli.  took  possession  of 
a  valley  formerly  held  by  the  Calcluupiis.  .  .  . 
From  what  region  their  ancestors  came  there  is 
no  room  for  conjecture." — M.  DobrizhofTer,  ^cct 
of  the  Abiponen,  v.  3,  ch.  1. — "The  Abijiones  are 
in  general  above  the  middle  stature,  and  of  a 
robust  constitution.  In  summer  they  go  (juite 
naked;  but  in  winter  cover  themselves  with 
skins.  .  .  .  They  paint  themselves  all  over  with 
different  colours"." — Father  C'harlevoi.\,  IlUt.  of 
I'uriiijniiy,  hk.  7  (i'.  1). 

Also  in  The  Standard  Natural  History  (J.  8. 
Kinr/sley,  ed.),  v.  Q,pp.  256-263. — See,  also,  below: 

TUPI. — Gt'.VHANI. 

Pampticokes.       See     above:     Algonquian 

F.\MII.Y. 

Pane.     See  above :  Andesi.\ns. 

Papagos.     See  below:   Pim.\n  F.\mii,y,   and 

PfKlil.dS. 

Parawianas.     See  above:   Caribs  and  their 

KiNDKKl). 

Pascogoulas.       See    above:       Miskiioge.usi 

F.\MII,Y. 

Pass^.     See  above:  GfCK  or  Coco  Group. 

Patagonians  and  Fuegians. —  "  The  Patago- 
nians  call  themselves  Chonek  or  Tzoueca,  or 
Inaken  (men,  people),  and  by  their  Pampean 
neighbors  are  referred  to  as  Tehuel-Che,  southern- 
ers. Tliey  do  not,  however,  belong  to  the  Au- 
canian  stock,  nor  do  they  resemble  the  Pampeans 
pliysically.  They  are  celebrated  for  their  stature, 
many  of  them  reaching  from  si.x  to  si.\  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  and  built  in  proportion.  In 
color  they  are  a  reddish  brown,  and  have  aquiline 
noses  and  good  forelieads.  They  care  little  for  a 
sedentary  life,  and  roam  the  coast  as  far  north  as 
the  Rio  Negro.  ...  On  the  inhospitable  shores 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego  there  dwell  three  nations  of 
diverse  stock,  Imt  on  about  the  same  plane  of 
culture.  One  of  these  is  the  Yahgans,  or  Yapoos, 
on  the  Beagle  Canal;  the  second  is  the  Onas  or 
Aonik,  to  the  north  and  east  of  these;  and  the 
third  the  Aliculufs,  to  the  north  and  west.  .  .  . 
The  opinion  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Deniker 
of  Paris,  that  the  Fuegians  represent  the  oldest 
type  or  variety  of  the  American  race.  He  be- 
lieves that  at  one  time  this  type  occupied  the 
whole  of  South  America  south  of  the  Amazon, 
and  that  the  Tapuyasof  Brazil  and  the  Fuegians 
are  its  surviving  members.  This  interesting 
theory  demands  still  further  evidence  before  it 
can  be  accepted," — D.  G.  Brinton,  'J'/ie  American 
Raci',  pp.  ;i27-;!;j2. 

Pawnee  Family  (named  "  Caddoan "  by 
JIajor  Powell). — "The  Pawnee  Family,  thougli 
some  of  its  branches  have  long  been  known, 
is  perhaps  -in  history  and  language  one  of  the 
least  understood  of  the  important  tribes  of  the 
West.  In  both  respects  it  seems  to  constittite 
a  distinct  group.  During  recent  years  its 
extreme  northern  and  southern  branches  liave 
evinced  a  tendency  to  blend  with  surrounding 
stocks;  but  the  ceiitral  branch,  constituting  the 


Pawnee  proper,  maintains  still  in  its  advanced 
decadence  a  bold  line  of  demarcation  lietween 
itself  and  all  adjacent  tribes.  The  mendiers  oi' 
the  family  are:  The  Pawnees,  the  Arikaras.  the 
Caddos,  the  Huecos  or  Wacos,  the  Keechies.  the 
Tawaconies,  and  the  Pawnee  Picts  or  \Viehitas. 
The  last  five  ma_v  be  designated  as  the  Soul  hern 
or  Red  River  branches.  At  the  date  of  the  Louis- 
iana jiurehase  the  Caddos  were  living  about  40 
miles  northwest  of  where  Shreveport  now  stands. 
Five  years  earlier  their  residence  was  upon  Clear 
Lake."  in  what  is  now  Caddo  Parish.  This  spot 
they  claimed  was  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and 
their  residence  from  time  immemorial.  .  .  .  They 
have  a  tradition  that  they  are  the  parent  stock, 
from  which  all  the  southern  Ijranchcshave  sprung, 
and  to  some  extent  this  claim  has  been  recog 
ni/.ed.  .  .  .  The  five  [southern]  bands  arc  now 
all  gathered  ii])on  a  reserve  secured  for  them  in 
the  Indian  Territoiy  by  the  Government.  .  .  . 
In  many  respects,  their  method  of  building- 
lodges,  their  equestrianism,  and  certain  social 
and  tribal  usages,  they  quite  closely  resemble  the 
Pawnees.  Their  coimectiou,  however,  with  the 
Pawnee  family,  not  till  recently  if  ever  mentioned, 
is  mainlv  a  matter  of  vague  conjecture.  .  .  .  The 
name  Pawnee  is  most  probably  derived  from  '  pa- 
rTk-I,'  a  horn ;  and  seems  to  have  been  once  used 
by  the  Pawnees  themselves  to  designate  their 
peculiar  scalp-lock.  From  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  most  noticeable  feature  in  their  costume,  the 
name  came  naturally  to  be  the  denominative  term 
of  the  tribe.  The  word  in  this  use  once  probably 
embraced  the  Wichitas  (i.  e. ,  Pawnee  Picts)  and 
the  Arikaras.  .  .  .  The  true  Pawnee  territory 
till  as  late  as  1833  may  be  described  as  extending 
from  the  Niobrara  south  to  the  Arkansas.  They 
freciuently  hunted  considerably  beyond  the  Ar- 
kansas; tradition  says  as  far  as  the  Canadian. 
.  .  .  On  the  east  they  claimed  to  the  ]\Iissouri, 
though  in  eastern  Nebraska,  by  a  sort  of  tacit 
permit,  the  Otoes,  Poncas,  and  Omahas  along 
that  stream  occupied  lands  extending  as  far  west 
as  the  Elkhorn.  In  Kansas,  also,  east  of  the  Big 
Blue,  they  had  ceased  to  exercise'  any  direct  con- 
trol, as  several  remnants  of  tribes,  the  W)'andots, 
Delawares,  Kickapoos,  and  lowas,  had  been  set- 
tled there  and  were  living  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  On  the  west  their 
grounds  were  marked  by  no  natural  boundary, 
but  may  perhaps  be  described  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  Snake  River  on  the  Niobrara 
southwest  to  the  North  Platte,  thence  south  to 
the  Arkansas.  .  .  .  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  they  held  altogether  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  this  territory.  On  the  north  they  were 
incessantly  harassed  by  various  banils  of  tlie  Da- 
kotas,  while  upon  the  south  the  Osages,  Coman- 
ches,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes  and  Kiowas  (the  last 
three  originally  northern  tribes)  were  equally  re- 
lentless in  their  hostility.  ...  In  1833  the  Paw- 
nees surrendered  to  the  United  States  their  claim 
upon  all  the  above  described  territory  lying  soutli 
of  the  Platte.  In  1858  all  their  remaining  terri- 
toiy  was  ceded,  except  a  reserve  30  miles  loni; 
and  10  wide  uijon  the  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte, 
its  eastern  limit  beginning  at  Beaver  Creek.  In 
1874  they  sold  this  tract  and  removed  to  a  reserve 
secured  for  them  by  the  Government  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  between  the  Arkansas  and  Cimar- 
ron at  their  junction." — J.  B.  Dunbar,  Tlie 
Pairnee  Iiidiaits  {iMag.  of  Am.  Hist.,  April,  1880, 
V.  4). 
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Also  ik  G.  B.  Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories. 
—  D.  G.  Briiiton,  The  American  Race,  pp.  95-97. 
— .1.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  An.  Bept.  of  the  Bureau 
of  Etltii(ilo;iy.  p.  59. — See,  also,  above:  Adais  and 

Bl.ACKFEET. 

Payaguas.     See  above :  PAxrPAS  Tribe8. 
Pehuelches,  or  Puelts.     See  above:  PAjrPAS 

TRIIiES. 

Penacooks,  or  Pawtucket  Indians.  See 
above:  Algonqui.\n  Family. 

Peorias.     See  above ;  Algonqui.an  Family. 

Pequots.  See  above:  Algonquian  Family; 
and  l)elow:  Shawanese;  also,  New  Engl.vnd: 
A.  D.  1G37. 

Piankishaws.  See  above :  Algonqdian  Fam- 
ily, and  Sacs.  itc. 

Piegans.     See  above:  Bl.\ckfeet. 

Piman  Family. — "  Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  this  family  is  included 
within  the  United  States,  the  greater  portion 
being  in  Me.xico,  where  it  extends  to  the  Gulf  of 
California.  The  family  is  represented  in  the 
United  States  by  three  tribes,  Pima  alta, 
Sobaipuri,  and  Papago.  The  former  have  liver! 
for  at  least  two  centuries  with  the  JIaricopa  on 
the  Gihi  River  about  16U  miles  from  the  mouth. 
The  Sdl.iaipuri  occupied  the  Santa  Cruz  and  San 
Pedro  Rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Gila,  but  are  no 
longer  known.  The  Papago  territory  ig  much 
more  extensive  and  e.vtends  to  the  south  across 
the  border." — J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual 
Bept.,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pp.  98-99.  —  See 
below:  Pueblos. 

Pimenteiras.  See  above:  Guck  or  Coco 
Group. 

Piru.     See  above :   Andesians. 

Pit  River  Indians.  See  above:  Modoc8(Kla- 
.matiis),  &c. 

Piutes.     See  below  :  Siioshonean  Family. 

Pokanokets,  or  Wampanoags.  See  above: 
Algonijuian  Fa.mily;  also,  New  England: 
A.  D.  1674-1675;  1675;  1676-1678 (Klng  Philips 
War). 

Ponkas,  or  Puncas.  See  below:  Siouan 
Family  ;  and  above :  Pawnee  (Caddo an)  Family*. 

Popolocas.     See  above:   Chontals. 

Pottawatoraies.  See  above:  Algonqui.us; 
Family,  Ojiiswas,  and  Sacs,  &c. 

Powhatan  Confederacy. — "At  the  time  of 
the  first  settlement  by  the  Europeans,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  there  were  not  more  than 
30,000  Indians  witliin  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Virginia.  Within  a  circuit  of  60  miles  from 
Jamestown,  Captain  Smith  says  there  were 
about  5,000  souls,  and  of  these  scarce  1,500  were 
•warriors.  The  whole  territory  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  was  occupied  by  more 
than  40  tribes,  30  of  whom  were  united  in  a  con- 
federacy under  Powhatan,  whose  dominions, 
hereditary  and  acquired  by  conquest,  comprised 
the  whole  country  between  the  rivers  .lames  and 
Potomac,  and  extended  into  the  interior  as  far  as 
the  falls  of  the  principal  rivers.  Campbell,  in 
his  History  of  Virginia,  states  the  number  of 
Powhatan's  subjects  to  have  been  8,000.  Pow- 
hatan was  a  remarkable  man ;  a  sort  of  savage 
Napoleon,  who,  Ijy  the  force  of  his  character  and 
the  superiority  of  his  talents,  had  raised  himself 
from  the  rank  of  a  petty  chieftain  to  something 
of  imperial  dignity  and  power.  He  had  two 
places  of  abode,  one  called  Powhatan,  where 
Rii'hmoud  now  stands,  and  the  other  at  Werowo- 
comoco,  on  the  north  side  of  York  River,  withiu 


the  present  county  of  Gloucester.  .  ,  .  Besides 
the  large  confederacy  of  which  Powhatan  was 
the  chief,  there  were  two  others,  with  which 
that  was  often  at  war.  One  of  these,  called  the 
Mannahoacs,  consisted  of  eight  tribes,  and  occu- 
pied the  country  between  the  Rapi)ahannoc 
and  York  rivers;  the  other,  consisting  of  five 
tribes,  was  called  the  Monacans,  and  was  settled 
between  York  and  James  rivers  aljove  the  Falls. 
There  were  also,  in  addition  to  these,  many  scat- 
tering and  independent  tribes."— G.  S.  Hillard, 
Life  of  Capt.  John  Smith  (Library  of  Am.  Biotj.), 
<■■''.  4. — "The  English  invested  savage  life  witli 
all  the  dignity  of  European  courts.  Powhatan 
was  styled  'King,'  or  'Emperor,'  his  principal 
warriors  were  lords  of  tlie  kingdom,  his  wives 
were  queens,  his  daughter  was  a 'princess,' 
and  his  cabins  were  his  various  seats  of  resi- 
dence. ...  In  his  younger  days  Powhatan  had 
been  a  great  warrior.  Hereditarily,  he  was  the 
chief  or  werowance  of  eight  tribes;"  through  con- 
quest his  doininions  had  been  extended.  .  .  .  The 
name  of  his  nation  and  the  Indian  appellation  of 
tlie  James  River  was  Powhatan.  lie  himself 
possessed  several  names." — E.  Eggleston  and 
L.  E.  Seelye,  Pocahontas,  eh.  3. 

Also  in  Capt  John  Smith,  Description  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Oeneral  Historic  of  Va.  (A7'ber's 
reprint  of  Works,  pp.  65  and  360). — Sec,  also, 
above:  Algonqui.\n  Family. 

Puans.     See  below :   Siou.vN  Fa.mily. 

Pueblos. —  "The  non-nomadic  semi-civilized 
town  and  agricultural  peoples  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  ...  I  call  the  Pueblos,  or  Towns- 
people, from  pueblo,  town,  population,  people, 
a  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  such  inhabi- 
tants of  this  region  as  were  found,  when  first 
discovered,  permanently  located  in  comparatively 
well-built  towns.  Strictly  speaking,  the  term 
Pueblos  applies  only  to  the  villagers  settled  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  and  its 
tributaries  between  latitudes  34°  45'  and  36° 
30',  and  although  the  name  is  employed  as  a 
genera!  appellation  for  this  division,  it  will  be 
used,  for  the  most  part,  onl}-  in  its  narrower  and 
popular  sense.  In  this  division,  besides  the 
before  mentioned  Pueblos  proper,  are  embraced 
the  Moquis,  or  villagers  of  eastern  Arizona,  and 
the  non-nomadic  agricultural  nations  of  the  lower 
Gila  river, —  the  Pimas,  Marieopas,  Papagos, 
and  cognate  tribes.  The  country  of  the  Towns- 
people, if  we  may  credit  Lieutenant  Simpson, 
is  one  of  '  almost  universal  barrenness,'  _vet  inter- 
spersed with  fertile  spots ;  that  of  the  agricultural 
nations,  though  dry,  is  more  generally  pro- 
ductive. The  fame  of  this  so-called  civilization 
reached  Jlexieo  at  an  early  day  ...  in  exagger- 
ated rumors  of  great  cities  to  the  north,  which 
prompted  the  expeditions  of  Marco  de  Niza  iu 
1539,  of  Coronado  in  1540,  and  of  Espejo  in  1586 
[1583].  These  adventurers  visited  the  north  in 
quest  of  the  fabulous  kingdoms  of  Quivira, 
Tontonteac,  Marata  and  others,  in  which  great 
riches  were  said  to  exist.  The  name  of  Quivira 
was  afterwards  applied  by  them  to  one  or  more 
of  the  pueblo  cities.  Tlie  name  Cibola,  from 
•  Cibolo,'  Mexican  bull,  '  bos  bison,"  or  wild  ox  of 
New  Mexico,  where  the  Spaniards  first  encoun- 
tered buffalo,  was  given  to  seven  of  the  towns 
which  were  afterwards  known  as  the  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola.  But  most  of  the  villages  known 
at  the  present  day  were  mentioned  in  tlie  reports 
of  the  early  expeditious  by  their  present  names. 
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.  .  .  The  towns  of  tlu'  Pueblos  are  essentially 
uniiiue.  and  are  tlie  iloniinant  feature  of  these 
aliorijtinals.  Some  of  them  are  situated  in 
valleys,  others  <m  mesas;  sometimes  they  are 
planted  on  elevations  almost  inaceessihle.  reached 
only  by  artificial  grades,  or  by  steps  eul  in  the 
solid  rock.  Some  of  the  towns  are  of  an  ellipti- 
cal shape,  while  others  are  siiuare.  a  town  beini; 
frequently  but  a  block  of  buildings.  Thus  a 
Pueblo  consists  of  one  or  more  S(|uares,  each 
enclosed  bv  three  or  four  buildings  of  from  300  to 
400  feet  in  length,  and  about  130  feet  in  width 
at  the  base,  and  from  two  to  seven  stories  of 
from  eight  to  nine  feet  each  in  height.  .  .  .  The 
.stories  are  built  in  a  series  of  gradations  or  re- 
treating surfaces,  decreasing  in  size  as  they  rise, 
thus  forming  a  succession  of  terraces.  In  some 
of  the  towns  these  terraces  are  on  both  sides  of 
the  building;  in  others  they  face  only  towards 
the  outside;  wliile  again  in  others  they  are  on 
the  inside.  These  terraces  are  about  six  feet 
wide,  and  extend  aroiuid  the  three  or  four  sides 
of  the  square,  forming  a  walk  for  the  occupants 
of  the  story  resting  upon  it,  and  a  roof  for  the 
story  beneath;  so  willi  the  stories  above.  As 
there  is  no  inner  comminiicntiou  with  one  another, 
the  only  means  of  mount  ing  to  them  is  by  ladders 
which  stand  at  convenient  distances  along  the 
.several  rows  of  terraces,  and  they  may  be  drawn 
up  at  pleasure,  thus  cutting  olf  all  unwelcome 
intrusion.  The  out.side  widls  of  one  or  more  of 
the  lower  stories  are  entirely  solid,  having  no 
openings  of  any  kind,  with  "the  exception  of,  in 
.some  towns,  a  few  loopholes.  .  .  .  To  enter  the 
rooms  on  the  ground  tloor  from  the  outside,  one 
must  mount  the  ladder  to  the  first  balcony  or 
terrace,  then  ilescend  through  a  trap  door  in  the 
tloor  l)y  another  ladder  on  the  inside.  .  .  .  The 
several  stories  of  these  huge  structures  are 
divided  into  midtitudinous  compartments  of 
greater  or  less  size,  which  are  apportioned  to  the 
several  families  of  the  tribe." — II.  II.  Bancroft, 
Xdtifc  liiiccs  of  the  Piirijic  Stuttii,  r.  1,  ch.  5. — 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cibola  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  New  Jlexico.  .  .  .  We  cannot  .  .  . 
refu.sc  to  adopt  the  views  of  General  Simpson 
and  of  Mr.  W.  \V.  H.  Davis,  and  to  look  at  the 
pueblo  of  Zuui  as  occupying,  if  not  the  actual 
site,  at  least  one  of  the  sites  within  the  tribal 
area  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.  Xor  can  we 
refuse  to  identify  Tusayan  with  the  Mo(iui  dis- 
trict, and  Acuco  with  Acoma." — A.  F.  Ban- 
delier,  Jlixf.  fiitnn!.  ta  Stnditii  m/ion;/  t/ie  Serk'ntan/ 
Iiuliitns  of  A".  Mtxico  (Ptipurs  of  the  Arclucoloy. 
Inst,  of  Am.:    Am.  Series,  v.  1). 

Also  in  J.  H.  Simpson,  The  March  of  Coro- 
nach.— L.  II.  Jlorgan,  Houses  and  House-life  of 
the  Am.  Aborigines  (Contributions  to  A'.  Am. 
Ethnolofjy,  v.  4),  eh.  6.— F.  H.  Cushing.  Mi/ 
AdwHture.i  in  ZuTii  (Century,  v.  3-4). — The  same. 
Fourth  Annual  Kept,  of  the  /lureau  of  Etlin/doij)/ 
(188'.J-«3).;)/).  473-lSO.— F.  W.  Blackmar,  Spanish 
Institutions  <f  the  South  ire.it,  eh.  10. — .See,  also, 
Ameuica,  PnEiiisTOHic,  and  above:  Pi.m.\n 
Family,  and  Keresan  Family. 

Pujunan  Family.  —  "The  follow'ing  tribes 
were  placed  in  this  group  by  Latham:  Pujuni, 
Secumne,  Tsamak  of  Hale,  and  the  Cushna  of 
Schoolcraft.  The  name  adopted  for  the  family 
is  the  name  of  a  tribe  given  by  Hale.  This  was 
one  of  the  two  races  into  which,  upon  the  infor- 
mation of  Captain  Sutter  as  derived  by  Mr. 
Dana,  all  the  Sacramento  tribes  were  believed  to 


be  divided.  'These  races  resembled  one  another 
in  every  respect  but  language.'.  .  .  The  tribes 
of  this  family  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
Powers,  to  whom  we  are  iiulebted  for  most  all 
we  know  of  their  distribution.  They  occupied 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  .Sairamento  in  California, 
beginning  some  8(1  or  llIU  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  extended  northward  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Pit  River."— J.  W.  I'owell',  Snnth 
Annual  liept..  Bureau  (f  Ethnotor/i/,  pp.  99-100. 

Puncas,  or  Ponkas.  See  below:  Siouan 
Family;  and  above;  Pawnee  (Caddoau) 
Family. 

Purumancians.  See  Chile:  A.  D.  1450- 
1724. 

Quapaws.     See  bijlow  ;  BiofAN  Family. 

Quelches.     See  above:  Pa.mpas  Tuihks. 

Querandis,  or  Pehuelches,  or  Puelts.  See 
above:    Pam1'.\s  Tkuiks, 

Quiches. —  Cakchiquels. — "Of  the  ancient 
races  of  America,  those  which  approached  the 
nearest  to  a  civilized  condition  spoke  related  dia- 
lects of  a  tongue,  which  from  its  i)rincipal  mem- 
bers has  been  called  the  Ma3'a-(Juiche  linguistic 
stock.  Even  to-day,  it  is  estimated  that  half  a 
million  persons  use  tliese  <lialects.  They  are 
scattered  over  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  and  theadj;i- 
cent  territory,  and  one  branch  formerly  occuiiied 
the  hot  lowlands  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  north 
of  Vera' Cruz.  The  so-called  'metropolitan 'dia- 
lects are  those  spoken  relatively  near  the  city  of 
Guatemala,  and  include  the  ('akchi(|uel,  the 
Quiche,  the  Pokonchi  and  the  Tzutvdiill.  They 
are  quite  closely  allied,  and  arc  nuitually  inlelli- 
gible,  resembling  each  other  about  ;is  much  as  did 
in  ancient  Greece  the  Attic,  Ionic  ;uid  Doric  ilia- 
lects.  .  .  .  The  civilization  of  these  jieople  was 
such  that  they  u.sed  various  mnemonic  signs, 
approaching  our  alphabet,  to  record  and  recall 
their  mythology  and  history.  Fragments,  more 
or  less  complete,  of  these  traditions  have  been 
preserved.  The  most  notable  of  them  is  the 
national  legend  of  the  Quiches  of  Guatemala,  the 
so-called  Popol  Vuh.  It  was  written  at  an  un- 
known date  in  the  Quiche  dialect,  by  a  native 
who  was  familiar  with  the  ancient  records." — D. 
G.  Rrinton,  Essays  if  an  Anierieani.it.  p.  104. 

Also  in  The  same,  Anneils  of  the  Cakehii/ucii. 
— II.  II.  Bancroft,  Native  Raeen  of  the  Pacific 
Statis.  ch.  II. — See,  also,  above:  Mayas. 

Quichuas.    See  Peru. 

Quijo.     See  above:  Andesi.vns. 

Quoratean  Family. —  "  The  tribes  occupy  both 
banks  of  the  lower  Klamath  from  a  range  of 
hills  a  little  above  Happy  Camp  to  the  junction 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Salmon  River  from  its 
mouth  to  its  sources.  On  the  north,  Quoratean 
tribes  extended  to  the  Athapascan  territory  ne.ir 
the  Oregon  line." — J.  W.  Powell,  Seeenth  Annual 
Rejit..  Bureau  of  Ethnolor/y,  p.  101. 

Rapid  Indians. — A  name  applied  by  various 
writers  to  the  Arapalioes,  and  other  tribes. 

Raritans.     See  aliove:  Algonquian  F.\mily. 

Remo.     See  above:  Axdesiaxs. 

Rogue  River  Indians.*  See  above:  Monocs. 

ETC. 

Rucanas.     See  Peru. 

Sabaja.     See  above:    GucK  or  Coco  Guorr. 

Sacs  (Saulcs),  Foxes,  etc. — "The  Sauks  or 
Saukies  (White  Clay),  and  Foxesor  Outagamies, 
so  called  by  the  Europeans  and  Algonkius,  but 
whose  true  name  is  Musquakkiuk  (Red  Clay),  are 
in  fact  but  one  nation.    The  French  missionaries 


•See  Note,  .\ppendi.x  E. 
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on  coming  first  in  contact  witlitlicm,  in  tlieyear 
166.5,  at  once  found  that  they  sjjokc  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  that  it  differed  from  the  Algonkin, 
though  helonging  to  the  same  stock ;  and  also  that 
tliis  language  was  common  to  the  Kickapoos, 
and  to  those  Indians  the)'  called  Maskontens.  This 
last  nation,  if  it  ever  had  an  existence  as  a  dis- 
tinct tribe,  has  entirely  disappeared.  But  we  are 
informed  bj'  Charlevoix,  and  Jlr.  Schoolcraft  cor- 
roborates the  fact,  that  the  word  '  Mascontenck ' 
means  a  country  without  woods,  a  prairie.  The 
name  JIascontens  was  therefore  used  to  designate 
'  prairie  Indians. '  And  it  appears  that  they  con- 
sisted principally  of  Sauks  and  Kickapoos,  with 
an  occasional  mi.xture  of  Potowotamies  and 
Miamis,  who  probably  came  there  to  hunt  the 
Buffalo.  The  country  assigned  to  those  Jlascon- 
tens  lay  south  of  the  Fox  River  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  west  of  Illinois  River.  .  .  .  When  first 
discovered,  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  had  their  seats 
toward  the  southern  extremity  of  Green  Bay,  on 
Fox  River,  and  generally  farther  east  than  the 
country  which  they  lately  occupied.  .  .  .  By  the 
treaty  of  1804,  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  their  lands  east  of  .  .  .  the 
Mississippi.  .  .  .  The  Kickapoos  by  various 
treaties,  1809  to  1819,  have  also  ceded  all  their 
lands  to  the  United  States.  They  claimed  all  the 
country  between  the  Illinois  River  and  the 
\Vabash,  north  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  passing 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  and  south  of  the 
Kankakee  River.  .  .  .  The  territory  claimed  by 
the  >Iiamis  and  Piankishaws  may  be  generally 
stated  as  having  been  bounded  eastwardly  by  the 
;\Iaumee  River  of  Lake  Erie,  and  to  have  in- 
cluded all  the  country  drained  by  the  Wabash. 
The  Piankishaws  occupied  the  country  border- 
ing on  the  Ohio." — A.  Gallatin,  Synopsis  of  the 
IiuUaii  T'rihes  (Arclueologia  Americana,  i\  2), 
i  lit  rod.,  sect.  3. — The  Mascontens,  or  Mascoutins, 
"seldom  appear  alone,  but  almost  always  in 
connection  with  their  kindred,  the  Ottagamies  or 
Foxes  and  the  Kickapoos,  and  like  them  bear  a 
rharacter  for  treachery  and  deceit.  The  three 
tribes  may  have  in  earlier  daj-s  formed  the  Fire- 
Nation  [of  the  early  Freucli  writers],  but,  as 
Gallatin  observes  in  the  Archoeologia  Americana, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Mascoutins  were 
ever  a  distinct  tribe.  If  this  be  so,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  reject  it,  the  disappearance  of  the 
name  will  not  be  strange." — J.  G.  Shea,  Brief 
Researches  Respecting  the  Jftscjiitins  {Schovlcrtiff s 
Information.  Respecting  Indian  Tribes,  pt.  4,  p. 
34.5). — See  above,  Algonquiax  F.vmily. — For  an 
account  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  see  Illinois, 
A.  D.  1833. 

Sahaptins.     See  above :  Nez  Perces. 

Salinan  Family. — This  name  is  given  by 
Jlajor  Powell  to  the  San  Antonio  and  San  Miguel 
dialects  spoken  by  two  tribes  on  the  Salinas 
River,  Monterey  County,  California. — .1.  AV. 
Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology,  p.  101. — See  Essei.exiax  Family. 

Salishan  Family.     See  above :  Fl.\tiieads. 

Sanhikans,  or  Mincees.  See  above:  Ai.gox- 
QUIAX  Fa.milv. 

Sans  Arcs.     See  below :  SionAN  Family. 

Santees.*  See  below:  Siouan  Family. 

Sarcee  (Tinneh).*  See  above:  Blackfeet. 

Sastean  Family. — "  The  single  tribe  upon  the 
language  of  which  Hale  based  his  name  was 
located  by  him  to  the  southwest  of  the  Lutuami 
or  Klamath  tribes.  .  .  .  The  former  territory  of 


the  Sastean  family  is  the  region  drained  by  the 
Klamath  River  and  its  tril)utaries  from  the 
western  base  of  the  Cascade  range  to  the  point 
where  the  Klamath  Hows  through  the  ridge  of 
hills  east  of  Happy  Camp,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  Sastean  and  the  Quoratcan 
families.  In  addition  to  this  region  of  the  Kla- 
math, the  Shasta  extended  over  the  Siskivou 
range  northward  as  far  as  Ashland,  Oregon.'"— 
.1.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Rept.,  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  p.  106. 

Savannahs.  See  above :  Algoxqci.\n  Family. 

Serainoles. — "The  term  "semanole,'  or  'isti 
Simanole,'  signifies  '  separati.sh '  or  'rimawav,' 
and  as  a  tribal  name  jioints  to  the  Indians  who 
left  the  Creek,  especially  the  Lower  Creek  settle- 
ments, for  Florida,  to  live,  hunt,  and  fish  there 
in  independence.  The  term  does  not  mean  '  wild,' 
'savage,'  as  frequently  stated;  if  applied  now  in 
this  sense  to  animals,  it  is  because  of  its  original 
meaning,  'what  has  become  a  runawa}-.' .  .  . 
The  Seminoles  of  modern  times  are  a  people 
compounded  of  the  following  elements :  separa- 
tists from  the  Lower  Creek  and  Hitchiti  towns; 
remnants  of  tribes  partly  civilized  by  the 
Spaniards;  Yamassi  Indians,  and  some  negroes. 
.  .  .  The  Seminoles  were  always  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  outcasts  by  the  Creek  tribes  from  which 
they  had  seceded,  and  no  doubt  there  were 
reasons  for  this.  .  .  .  These  Indians  showed,  like 
the  Creeks,  hostile  intentions  towards  the  thirteen 
states  during  and  after  the  Revolution,  and  con- 
jointly with  the  Upper  Creeks  on  Tallapoosa 
river  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the 
Spaniards  at  Pensacola  in  May,  1784.  Although 
under  Spanish  control,  the  Seminoles  entered  into 
hostilities  with  the  Americans  in  1793  and  1813. 
In  the  latter  j-ear  Payne  miko  ['  King  Payne  '  ] 
was  killed  in  a  battle  at  Alachua,  and  his  brother, 
the  influential  Bowlegs,  died  soon  after.  These 
unruly  tribes  surprised  and  massacred  American 
settlers  on  the  Satilla  river,  Georgia,  in  1817,  and 
another  conflict  began,  which  terminated  in  the 
destruction  of  the  5likasuki  and  .Suwanee  river 
towns  of  the  Seminoles  bv  General  .lackson.  in 
April,  1818.  [See  Florida:  A.  D.  1816-1818.] 
After  the  cession  of  Florida,  and  its  incor|)oration 
into  the  American  Union  (1819).  the  Seminoles  gave 
up  all  their  territory  liy  the  treaty  of  Fort  Moultrie, 
Sept.  18th,  1823.  receiving  in  exchange  goods  and 
annuities.  When  the  government  concluded  to 
move  these  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
a  treaty  of  a  conditional'  character  was  con- 
cluded with  them  at  Payne's  landing,  in  1832. 
The  larger  portion  were  removed,  but  the  more 
stubborn  part  dissented,  and  thus  gave  origin  to 
one  of  the  gravest  conflicts  which  ever  occurred 
between  Indians  and  whites.  The  Seminole  war 
began  with  the  massacre  of  Major  Dade's  com- 
mand near  Wahoo  swamp,  December  '38th,  1835, 
and  continued  with  vuiabated  fury  for  five  years, 
entailing  an  immense  expenditure  of  money  and 
lives.  [See  Florida:  A.  D.  183.5-1843!]  A 
number  of  Creek  warriors  joined  the  hostile 
Seminoles  in  1836.  A  census  of  the  Seminoles 
taken  in  1833  gave  a  population  of  3,899,  with 
800  negroes  belonging  to  them.  The  population 
of  the  .Seminoles  in  the  Indian  Territory  amounted 
to  3,667  in  1881.  .  .  .  There  are  some  Seminoles 
now  in  Mexico,  who  went  there  with  their  negro 
slaves." — A.  S.  Gatschet,  .1  Migration  Legend  of 
the  Creek  Indians,  v.  1,  pt.  1,  sect.  3. — "  Ever  since 
the  first  settlement  of  these  Indians  in  Florida 


*  See  Note,  Appendix  E. 
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they  have  been  engaged  in  a  strife  with  the 
wliites.  ...  In  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
unprejudiced  writers,  the  wliites  have  ever  been 
in  tlie  wrong." — D.  G.  Brinton,  Notes  on  the 
FlorUUan  Peninsula,  p.  148.— "Tlierc  were  in 
Florida,  October  1.  1880,  of  the  Indians  com- 
moiilv  known  as  Seminole,  208.  They  ronsti- 
tuti'd"  ;i7  funiilies.  living  in  22  eamjis.  which  were 
gathered  into  five  widely  separated  groups  or 
settlements.  .  .  .  This  people  our  Government 
has  never  been  able  to  conciliate  or  to  conquer. 
.  .  .  The  Seminole  liave  always  lived  within  our 
borders  as  aliens.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  ami 
through  natural  necessities",  that  any  friendly 
intercourse  of  wliite  man  and  Indian  has  been 
secured.  .  .  .  The  Indians  have  aiipropriated  for 
tlieir  service  some  of  the  products  of  Kuro]iean 
civilization,  such  as  weapons,  imi)lemeiils, 
domestic  utensils,  fabrics  for  clothing,  ice. 
Mentally,  excepting  a  few  religious  ideas  which 
they  received  long  ago  from  the  teaching  of 
Spanish  missionaries,  and,  in  the  southern  settle- 
ments, excepting  some  few  Spanish  words,  the 
Seminole  have  accepted  and  appropriated  ])rac- 
tically  nothing  from  the  white  man." — C.  >Mac- 
Caulev,  The  t^imimile  Indiiinsof  Fhirithi  (Fifth 
An.  I'Upt.  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1883-84), 
introd.  and  ch.  4. 

Also  in  J.  T.  Sprague,  The  Florida  War. — 
S.  G.  Drake,  The  Aboriginal  Raasof  N.  Am.,  hk. 
4,    ch.    6-21. — See,    also,    above:     JIi'skuogeax 

F.\MII.Y. 

Senecas ;  their  name. —  "How  this  name 
originateil  is  a  'vexata  quitstio'  among  Indo- 
nntiquarians  and  etymologists.  The  least  plausi- 
ble supposition  is,  that  tlie  name  has  any 
reference  to  the  moralist  Seneca.  Some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  term 
for  Vermillion,  cincbar,  or  cinnaljar,  under  the 
assumption  that  the  Senecas,  being  the  most 
warlike  of  the  Five  Nations,  used  that  pigment 
more  than  the  others,  and  thus  gave  origin  to 
tlie  name.  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  no 
authority.  .  .  .  The  name  'Sennccas'  tirst 
appears  on  a  Dutcli  map  of  IGIG,  and  again  on 
Jean  de  Lael's  map  of  1633.  ...  It  is  claimed 
by  some  that  the  word  may  be  deri\'cd  from 
'Sinnekox,'  the  Algonquin  name  of  a  tribe  of 
Indians  spoken  of  in  Wassenaer"s  History  of 
Europe,  on  the  authority  of  Peter  Barentz,  who 
traded  with  them  about  the  year  1626.  .  .  . 
Without  assuming  to  solve  the  m3-stery,  the 
writer  contents  himself  with  giving  some  data 
which  may  possiljly  aid  others  in  arriving  at  a 
reliable  conclusion.  [Here  follows  a  discussion 
of  the  various  forms  of  name  by  which  the 
Senecas  designated  themselves  and  were  known 
to  the  Hurons,  from  whom  the  Jesuits  (irst 
heard  of  them.]  By  dropping  the  neuter  pre- 
fix O,  the  national  title  liccame  'Nan-do-wah- 
gaab.  ■  or  '  The  great  hill  people,'  as  now  used  Ijy 
the  Senecas.  ...  If  the  name  Seneca  can  legiti- 
mately be  derived  from  the  Seneca  word  '  Nan-do- 
wah-gaah  '  ...  it  can  only  be  done  liy  pretixing 
'Son,'  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Jesuits,  ami 
dropping  all  luinecessary  letters.  It  wouhl  then 
form  the  word  '  Son-non-do- wa-ga,'  the  tirst  two 
and  last  syllables  of  which,  if  the  French  sounds 
of  the  letters  are  given,  are  almost  identical  in 
pronunciation  with  Seneca.  The  chief  dillictilty. 
iiowever,  would  be  in  the  dispo.sal  of  the  two 
supertluous  syllables.  They  may  liave  been 
dropped  in  the  process  of  contraction  so  common 


in  the  composition  of  Indian  words  —  a  result 
which  woulil  be  quite  likely  to  occur  to  a  Seneca 
name,  in  its  transmission  through  two  other 
languages,  the  Mohawk  and  the  Dutch.  The 
foregoing  queries  and  suggestions  are  thrown 
out  for  what  they  are  worth,  in  the  absence  of 
any  more  reliable  theory." — O.  II.  Marshall, 
llistoriciil  Writing.^,  p.  231. — See  above:  Iwhji'ois 
Co.NFEHKK.vcv,  and  IIuuoNS,  ifcc. — See.  also,  Pox- 
Ti.vc's  War,  and  for  an  account  of  Sullivan's  ex- 
jiedition  against  the  Senecas,  see  Ukitku  States 
OF    Am  :  "a.   D.   1779   (Ai'gust  —  Septembeh). 

Shacaya.     See  above:  Andesi.\ns. 

Shahaptian      Family.        See     above:      Nez 
Pkkces. 

Shastas.     See  above:  Sastean  Family. 

Shawanese,  Shawnees,  or  Shawanoes.  — 
"Adjacent  to  the  Ijenni)e  [or  l)elaw;irrs  —  scr 
above],  and  associated  with  them  in  some  of  the 
most  notable  passages  of  their  history,  dwelt  the 
Shawanoes,  the  Chaouanons  of  the  French,  a 
tribe  of  bold,  roving,  and  adventurous  spirit. 
Their  eccentric  wanderings,  their  sudden  appear 
ances  and  disappearances,  perplex  the  aiitiqu;iry. 
and  defy  research;  but  from  various  scattenil 
notices,  we  may  gather  that  at  an  early  [jeriod 
they  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Ohio;  that,  be 
coming  embroiled  with  the  Five  Nations,  tluy 
shared  the  defeat  of  the  Andastes,  and  about  tin 
year  1672  fled  to  escape  destruction.  Some  found 
an  asylum  in  the  country  of  the  Lenape,  where 
they  jived  tenants  at  will  of  the  Five  Nations; 
others  sought  refuge  in  the  Caroliuas  and 
Florida,  where,  true  to  their  native  instincts, 
they  soon  came  to  blows  with  the  owners  of  the 
soil.  Again,  turning  nortliwards,  they  formed 
new  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  where 
they  were  now  suffered  to  dwell  in  peace,  and 
where,  at  a  later  period,  they  were  joined  Ijy 
such  of  their  brethren  as  had  found  refuge 
among  the  Lenape."  —  F.  Parkman,  I'he  Cmi- 
spiracy  of  Pontine,  ch.  1.  —  "The  Shawnees  were 
not  found  originally  in  Ohio,  but  migrated  there 
after  1750.  They  were  called  Chaouanons  by 
the  French  and  Shawanoes  by  the  English.  The 
English  name  Shawano  changed  to  Shawanee, 
and  recently  to  Shawnee.  Chaouanon  and 
Shawano  are  obviously  attempts  to  represent  the 
same  sound  by  the  orthography  of  the  two  re- 
spective languages.  .  .  .  Much  indu.stry  has 
been  used  by  recent  writers,  especially  Ijy  Dr. 
Brinton,  to  trace  this  nomadic  tribe  to  its  original 
home;  luit  I  think  without  succes.s.  .  .  .  We 
first  find  the  Shawano  in  actual  history  about  the 
year  1660,  and  livingalong  the  Cumberland  river, 
or  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee.  Among  the 
conjectures  as  to  theirearlier  history,  the  greatest 
probaliility  lies  for  the  present  with  the  earliest 
account  —  the  account  given  by  Perrot,  and  ap- 
parently obtained  by  him  from  the  Shawanoes 
themselves,  aljout  the  year  1680  —  that  they 
formerly  lived  by  the  lower  lakes,  and  were 
driven  thence  by  the  Five  Nations," — M.  F. 
Force,  Sivne  Early  Notices  of  the  Indiiins  of  Ohio. 
— "Tlieir  [the  Shawnee's]  dialect  is  more  akin 
to  the  Mohegan  than  to  the  Delaware,  and 
when,  in  1692,  they  first  appeared  in  the  area 
of  the  Eastern  Algonkin  Confederacy,  they 
came  as  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  former. 
They  were  divided  into  four  bands  "—  Piqua, 
])roperly  Pikoweu,  Mequachake,  Kiscapokoke, 
Chilicothe.  "Of  these,  that  which  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  was  the  Pikoweu,  who  occupied 
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and  gave  their  name  to  the  Pequa  valley  in  Lan- 
caster county.  According  to  ancient  Mohegau 
tradition,  the  New  England  Pequods  were  mem- 
bers of  this  band. " —  D.  G.  Brinton,  The  Lenape 
and  their  Legends,  ch.  2. —  The  same,  Tlie  Shaw- 
nees  and  their  Migrations  (Hist.  Mag.,  v.  10, 
1866). — "TheShawanese.  whose  villages  were  on 
the  western  bank  [of  the  Susquehanna]  came 
into  the  valley  [of  Wyoming]  from  their  former 
localities,  at  the  'forks  of  the  Delaware'  (the 
junction  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh,  at  Easton), 
to  which  point  they  had  been  induced  at  some 
remote  period  to  emigrate  from  their  earlier 
home,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wabash,  in 
the  'Ohio  region,'  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Delawares.  This  was  Indian  diplomacy,  for  the 
Delawares  were  desirous  (not  being  upon  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  the  Mingos,  or  Six 
Nations)  to  accumulate  a  force  against  those 
powerful  neiglibors.  But,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  did  not  long  live  in  peace  with  their  new 
allies.  .  .  .  The  Shawanese  [about  1755,  or  soon 
after]  were  driven  out  of  the  valley  by  their 
more  powerful  neighbors,  the  Delawares,  and 
the  conflict  which  resulted  in  their  leaving  it 
grew  out  of.  or  was  precipitated  by,  a  very 
trilling  incident.  While  the  warriors  of  the 
Delawares  were  engaged  upon  the  mountains  in  a 
hunting  expedition,  a  number  of  squaws  or  female 
Indians  fr.>m  Maughwauwame  were  gather- 
ing wild  fruits  along  the  margin  of  the  river 
below  tlie  town,  where  they  found  a  number  of 
Shawanese  squaws  and  their  children,  who  had 
crossed  the  river  in  their  canoes  upon  the  same 
business.  A  child  belonging  to  the  Shawane-se 
having  taken  a  large  grasshopper,  a  quarrel  arose 
among  the  children  for  the  possession  of  it,  in 
which  their  mothers  soon  took  part.  .  .  .  The 
quarrel  became  general.  .  .  .  Upon  the  return 
of  the  warriors  both  tribes  prepared  for  battle. 
.  .  .  The  Shawanese  .  .  .  were  not  able  to  sus- 
tain the  conflict,  and,  after  the  loss  of  about  half 
their  tribe,  the  remainder  were  forced  to  flee  to 
their  own  side  of  the  river,  shortly  after  which 
they  abandoned  their  town  and  removed  to  the 
Ohio."  This  war  between  the  Delawares  and 
Shawanese  has  been  called  the  Grasshopper  War. 
—  L.  H.  :Miner,  The  Valley  of  Wyoming,  p.  32.— 
See,  also,  above,  Algonquian  F.\jiily,  and  Del.\- 
WARES. —  See,  also,  Poxtiac's  AVar;  L'nited 
St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1765-1T68;  and  (for  an 
account  of  ' '  Lord  Dunmore's  War  ")  see  Ohio 
(Valley):  A.   D.  1TT4. 

Sheepeaters  (Tukuarika).  See  below:  Sno- 
siKixEAN  Family. 

Sheyennes.    See  above :  Algoxqulan  F.amily. 

Shoshonean  Family.  —  "This  important 
family  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  great  interior 
basin  of  the  United  States.  Upon  the  north 
Shoshonean  tribes  extended  far  into  Oregon, 
meeting  Shahaptian  territory  on  about  the  44th 
parallel  or  along  the  Blue  Mountains.  L'pon  the 
northeast  the  eastern  limits  of  the  pristine  habi- 
tat of  the  Shoshonean  tribes  are  unknown.  The 
narrative  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  contains  the 
explicit  statement  that  the  Shoshoni  bands  en- 
countered upon  the  Jefferson  River,  whose  sum- 
mer home  was  upon  the  head  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  formerly  lived  within  their  own 
recollection  in  the  plains  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  whence  they  were  driven  to  their 
mountain  retreats  by  the  Jlinnetaree  (Atsinat, 
who  had  obtained  firearms.   .   .   .   Later  a  divi- 

*  See  Note.  Appendix  E. 


sion  of  the  Bannock  held  the  finest  portion  of 
Southwestern  Montana,  whence  apparently  thev 
were  being  pushed  westward  across  the  moun- 
tains by  Blackfeet.  Upon  tlie  east  the  Tukuarika 
or  Sheepeaters  held  the  Yellowstone  Park 
country,  where  they  were  bordered  by  the  Siouan 
territory,  while  tlie  Washaki  occupied  south- 
western Wyoming.  Nearly  the  entire  moun- 
tainous part  of  Colorado  was  held  by  the  several 
bands  of  the  Ute,  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
parts  of  the  State  being  held  respectively  by  the 
Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  (Algonquian),  and"  the 
Kaiowe  (Kiowan)."  To  the  southeast  the  Ute 
country  included  the  northern  drainage  of  the 
San  Juan,  extending  farther  east  a  short  dis- 
tance into  New  Mexico.  The  Comanche  divi- 
sion of  the  family  extended  farther  east  than  any 
other.  .  .  .  Bourgemout  found  a  Comanche 
tribe  on  the  upper  Kansas  River  in  1724.  Accord- 
ing to  Pike  the  Comanche  territory  bordered 
the  Kaiowe  on  the  north,  the  former  occupying 
the  head  waters  of  the  Upper  Red  River,  Arkan- 
sas and  Rio  Grande.  How  far  to  the  southward 
Shoshonean  tribes  extended  at  this  early  period 
is  not  known,  though  the  evidence  tends  to  show 
that  they  raided  far  down  into  Texas,  to  the  terri- 
tory they  have  occupied  in  more  recent  years, 
viz.,  the  extensive  plains  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains eastward  into  Indian  Territory  and  Texas 
to  about  97^.  Upon  the  south  Shoshonean  terri- 
tory was  limited  generally  by  the  Colorado 
River  .  .  .  while  the  Tusayan  (iloki)  had  es- 
tablished their  seven  pueblos  ...  to  the  east  of 
the  Colorado  Chiquito.  In  the  southwest  Sho- 
shonean tribes  had  pushed  acro.ss  California,  oc- 
cupying a  wide  band  of  country  to  the  Pacific." 
—  J.  W.  Powell,  Serenth  Annual  liipt..  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  pp.  109-110.— "  The  Pah  Utes  oc- 
cupy the  greater  part  of  Nevada,  and  extend 
southward.  .  .  .  The  Pi  L'tes  or  Piutes  inhabit 
Western  L'tah,  from  Oregon  to  New  Mexico. 
.  .  .  The  Gosh  Utes  [Gosuites]  inhabit  the  coun- 
try west  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  extend  to  the 
Pah  Utes. " —  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Katire  Bacen  of 
the  Pacific  States,  t.  1.  ch.  4. 

Siksikas,  or  Sisikas.    See  above:  Blackfeet. 

Siouan  Family.— Sioux.* — "The  nations 
which  speak  the  Sioux  language  may  be  con- 
sidered, in  reference  both  to  their  respective 
dialects  and  to  their  geographical  position,  as 
consisting  of  four  subdivisions,  viz.,  the  Winne- 
bagoes;  the  Sioux  proper  and  the  Assiniboins; 
the  Minetare  group;  and  the  Osages  and  other 
southern  kindred  tribes.  The  Winnebagoes,  so 
called  by  the  Algonkins,  but  called  Puans  and 
also  Otchagras  by  the  French,  and  Horoje  (' fish- 
eaters')  by  the  Omahaws  and  other  southern 
tribes,  call  themselves  Hochungorah.  or  the 
'  Trout '  nation.  The  Green  Bay  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan derives  its  French  name  from  theirs  (Baye 
des  Puans).  .  .  .  According  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment they  amount  [1836]  to  4,600  souls,  and  ap- 
pear to  cultivate  the  soil  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Their  principal  seats  are  on  the  Fox  River  of 
Lake  Jlichigan,  and  towards  the  heads  of  the 
Rock  River  of  the  Mississippi.  .  .  .  The  Sioux 
proper,  or  Naudowessies,  names  given  to  them 
by  the  Aleonkins  and  the  French,  call  themselves 
Dahcotas,"  and  sometimes  '  Ochente  Shnkoans," 
or  the  Seven  Fires,  and  are  divided  into  seven 
bands  or  tribes,  closely  connected  together,  but 
apparently  independent  of  each  other.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  Frencli 
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before  the  year  1660.  .  .  .  The  four  most  eastern 
tribes  of  the  I):ili<i>tas  are  known  by  the  name 
of  tlu'  M.iKkwahkaiiloan.  or  'Gens  <lu  Lac," 
Wahkpatoan  ami  \Vahkpak.>t(>an,  or  '  People 
of  the  Leavci,'  ami  Sisitnans.  .  .  .  The  three 
westerly  tribes,  tlie  Yanktons,  the  Yanktouans, 
and  the  Tetoiis,  wander  between  the  >Ilssissippi 
and  the  Missouri.  .  .  .  The  Assinilmins  (Stone 
Indians),  a.s  thev  are  ealleil  by  the  Al^'onkins, 
arc  a  Dalieota  tribe  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  and  on  that  aeeoimt  called  lloha  or 
•  Rebels,'  by  the  other  Sioii.x.  They  are  said  to 
have  niade"i>art  orij,'inally  of  the  Yanktons.  .  .  . 
Another  tribe,  called  Slieyennes  or  Cheyennes, 
were  at  no  very  remote  period  seated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipek.  .  .  . 
Carver  reckiins  thiin  as  one  of  the  Siou.v  tribes; 
and  Mackenzie  informs  us  that  they  were  driven 
awav  bv  the  Siou.x.  They  now  [183f>]  live  on 
the  headwaters  of  tlie  river  Sheyenne,  a  south- 
western tributary  of  the  Missouri.  ...  I  have 
been,  however,  a.ssured  by  a  well-informed  person 
who  trades  with  them  that  they  speak  a  distinct 
language,  for  which  there  is  no  European  inter- 
preter. .  .  .  The  Minetares(.Minetareeand  Mine- 
taries)  consist  of  three  tribes,  speaking  three 
different  languages,  which  belong  to  a  common 
stock.  Its  allinilies  with  the  Dahcota  arc  but 
remote,  but  have  appeared  sullicient  to  entitle 
them  to  be  considered  as  of  the  same  family. 
Two  of  those  tribes,  the  Mandanes,  whose  num- 
ber iloes  not  exceed  1,500,  and  the  stationary 
Jlinetares,  amounting  to  3,000  souls,  including 
those  called  Annahawas,  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
live  in  villages  situated  on  or  near  the  Jlissouri, 
between  47^  and  iH°  north  latitude.  .  .  .  The 
third  Minetare  tribe,  is  that  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Crow  or  Upsaroka  [or  Ab.saroka]  nation, 
probably  the  Keeheetsas  of  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
They  are  an  erratic  tribe,  who  hunt  south  of  the 
Mis-souri,  between  the  Little  Missouri  and  the 
southeastern  branches  of  the  Yellowslnne  River. 
.  .  .  The  southern  ."^ioux  consist  of  eight  tribes, 
speaking  four,  or  at  most  live,  kindred  dialects. 
Their  territory  originally  extended  along  the 
Missi.ssip|)i,  f'roni  l>elow  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  to  the  fortytirst  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. .  .  .  Their  hunting  grounds  extend  as  far 
west  as  the  Stony  Mountains;  but  they  all  culti- 
vate the  soil,  and  the  most  westerly  village  on 
the  Jlissouri  is  in  about  100°  west  longitude. 
The  three  most  westerly  tribes  are  the  t^uappas 
or  Arkansas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  and  theOsages  and  Kansas,  who  inhabited 
the  country  south  of  the  Missouri  and  of  the 
river  Kansas.  .  .  .  The  Osages,  properly  Wau- 
sashe,  were  more  numerous  and  powerful  than 
any  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  perpetually 
at  war  with  all  the  other  Indians,  without  ex- 
cepting the  Kansas,  who  speak  the  same  dialect 
with  themselves.  They  were  originally  divided 
into  Great  and  Little  Osages;  but  about  forty 
years  ago  almost  one-half  of  the  nation,  known 
by  the  name  of  Chancers,  or  Clermont's  Band, 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  removed  to  the 
river  Arkansa.  The  villages  of  those  several 
subdivisions  are  now  [1836]  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  river  Osage,  and  of  the  Verdigris,  a 
northern  tributary  stream  of  the  Arkansa.  They 
amount  to  about  5,000  souLs,  and  have  ceded  a 
portion  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States,  re- 
serving to  themselves  a  territory  on  the  Arkan.sa, 
south  of  38°  north  latitude,  extending  from  95° 
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to  100°  west  longitude,  on  a  breadth  of  45  to  50 
miles.  The  territory  allotted  to  the  Cherokees, 
the  Creeks  and  the  Choctaws  lies  south  of  that  of 
the  Osage.  .  .  .  The  Kansas,  who  have  always 
lived  on  the  river  of  that  name,  have  been  at 
peace  with  the  Osage  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  intermarry  with  them.  They  amount  to 
1,500  souls,  and  occupy  a  tract  of  about  3.000,000 
acres.  .  .  .  The  live  Other  tribes  of  this  sub- 
division are  the  loways,  or  Palioja  (Grey  Snow), 
the  Missouris  or  Neojehc,  the  Ottoes,  or  Wah- 
tootahtah,  the  Omaliaws,  or  Malwis,  and  the 
Puncas.  .  .  .  All  the  nations  speaking  languages 
belonging  to  the  Great  Sioux  Family  may  .  .  . 
be  computed  at  more  than  50,000  souls." — A. 
Gallatin,  Si/impfiis  of  the  Imliitii  Tri/ws  (Archao- 
hiyia  AmencaiKi,  v.  2),  sect.  4. — "Owing  to  the 
fact  that  'Sioux'  is  a  word  of  reproach  and 
means  snake  or  enemy,  the  term  has  been  dis- 
carded by  many  later  writers  as  a  family  designa- 
tion, and  'Dakota,'  which  signifies  friend  or 
ally,  has  been  emjiloj'cd  in  its  stead.  The 
two  words  are,  however,  by  no  means  prop- 
erly synonymous.  The  term  '  Sioux  '  was  used 
by  Gallatin  in  a  comprehensive  or  family 
sense  and  was  applied  to  all  the  tribes  collec- 
tively known  to  him  to  speak  kindred  dialects  of 
a  widespread  language.  It  is  in  this  sense  only, 
as  applied  to  the  linguistic  family,  that  the  term 
is  here  employed.  The  term  '  Dahcota '  (Dakota) 
was  correctly  applied  by  Gallatin  to  the  Dakota 
tribes  proper  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
members  of  the  linguistic  family  who  are  not 
Dakotas  in  a  tribal  sense.  The  use  of  the  term 
with  this  signiticatiou  should  be  jierpetuated. 
It  is  only  recently  that  a  definite  decision  has 
been  reached  respecting  the  relationship  of  the 
Catawba  and  W'occon,  the  latter  an  extinct  tribe 
known  to  have  been  linguistically  related  to  the 
Catawba.  Gallatin  thought  that  he  was  able  to 
discern  some  atlinities  of  the  Catawban  language 
with  '  Muskhogee  and  even  w'itli  Choctaw,' 
though  these  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
class  them  together.  Mr.  Gatschet  was  the  lirst 
to  call  attention  to  the  presence  in  the  Catawba 
language  of  a  considerable  uunilier  of  words 
having  a  Siouan  affinity.  Recently  Mr.  Dorsey 
has  made  a  critical  examination  of  all  the 
Catawba  linguistic  material  available,  "which  has 
been  materially  increased  by  the  labors  of  Jlr. 
Gatschet,  and  the  result  seems  to  justify  its  in- 
clusion as  one  of  the  dialects  of  the  widespread 
Siouan  family."  The  principal  tribes  in  the 
Siouan  Family  named  by  Major  Powell  arc  the 
Dakota  (including  Santee,  Sisseton,  "Wahpeton, 
Yankton,  Yanktonnais,  Teton,  —  the  latter  em- 
bracing Brule,  Sans  Arcs,  Blackfeet,  Minnecon- 
jou.  Two  Kettles,  Ogalala,  Uncpapa),  Assinaboin, 
Omaha,  Ponca,  Kaw,  Osage,  (juapaw.  Iowa, 
Otoe,  Jlissouri,  Winnebago,  Mandau,  Gros  Ven- 
tres, Crow,  Tutelo,  Biloxi  (see  MrsKiioGE.\x 
F.\MILY),  Catawba  and  Woccon. — J.  W.  Powell, 
Sn-enth  Annual  Rept.  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
p.  112. 

Also  in  ,I,  O.  Dorsey,  Migrations  of  Siouan 
Tribes  (American  Naturalist,  r.  20,  March). — 
The  same,  Biloxi  Indians  of  Louisiana  (V.P. 
address  A.  A.  A.  S.,  1893). — See,  above:  Hid.^tsa. 

Sissetons.     See  above  Sior.\N  F.\milt. 

Six   Nations.      See  above:     luoquois  Con- 

FEnKIi.VCV. 

Skittagetan  Family. — "A  family  designa- 
tion .   .   .   ret:iined  for  the  tribes  of  the  Queen 
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Charlotte  Archipelago  ■nhicli  have  usually  been 
called  Haitla.  From  a  comparisou  of  the  vocabu- 
laries of  the  Haida  language  Tvith  others  of  the 
neighboriag  Koluschan  family,  Dr.  Franz  Boas 
is  inclined  to  consider  that  the  two  are  genetically 
related.  The  two  languages  possess  a  consider- 
able number  of  words  in  common,  but  a  more 
thorough  investigation  is  requisite  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question." — .J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh 
Annual  Kept.,  Bureau  of  Ethn(ihgy,p.  120. 

Snakes.     See  above :  Shoshoxeax  F.\milt. 

Stockbridge  Indians. — "The  Stockbridge  In- 
dians were  originally  a  part  of  the  Housatannuck 
Tribe  [Mohegans],  to  whom  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  granted  or  secured  a  township 
[afterward  called  Stockbridge]  in  the  year  1736. 
Their  number  was  increased  b_v  WapjMugers  and 
Mobikanders,  and  perhaps  also  by  Indians  be- 
longing to  several  other  tribes,  both  of  Xew 
England  and  Xew  York.  Since  their  removal  to 
New  Stockbridge  and  Brotherton,  in  the  western 
parts  of  New  York,  they  have  been  joined  by 
Jlohegans  and  other  Indians  from  East  Connecti- 
cut, and  even  from  Rhode  Island  and  Long 
Island." — A.  Gallatin,  Synopsis  of  Indian  Tnbes 
(Arcfueologia  Americana,  v.  2),  p.  35. 

Also  in  A.  Holmes,  Annals  of  Am..  1736  (r.  2). 
—  S.  G.  Drake.  Aboriginal  Bart-^.  ji.  15. 

Susquehannas,  or  Andastes,  or  Conestogas. 
— "Dutch  and  Swedish  writers  speak  of  a  tribe 
called  ilinquas ;  .  .  .  the  French  in  Canada  .  .  . 
make  frequent  allusions  to  the  Gandastogues 
(more  briefly  Andastes),  a  tribe  friendly  to  their 
allies,  the  Hurons.  and  sturdy  enemies  of  the 
Iroquois ;  later  still  Pennsylvania  writers  speak 
of  the  Conestogas,  the  tribe  to  which  Logan  be- 
longed, and  the  tribe  which  perished  at  the 
hands  of  the  Paxton  boys.  Although  Gallatin 
in  his  map,  followed  by  Bancroft,  placed  the 
Andastes  near  Lake  Erie,  my  researches  led  me 
to  correct  this,  and  identify  the  Susquehannas, 
Minqua,  Andastes  or  Gandastogues,  and  Cones- 
togas as  being  all  the  same  tribe,  the  first  name 
being  apparently  an  appellation  given  them  by 
the  Virginia  tribes ;  the  second  that  given  them 
by  the  Algouquins  on  the  Delaware ;  while  Gan- 
dastogue  as  the  French,  or  Conestoga  as  the 
English  wrote  it,  was  their  own  tribal  name, 
meaning  cabin-pole  men,  Natio  Perticarura, 
from 'Andasta,' a  cabin-pole.  .  .  .  Prior  to  1600 
the  Susquehannas  and  the  Mohawks  .  .  .  came 
into  collision,  and  the  Susquehannas  nearl}'  ex- 
terminated the  Mohawks  in  a  war  which  lasted 
ten  years."  In  1647  they  offered  their  aid  to  the 
Hurons  against  the  Iroquois,  having  1,300  war- 
riors trained  to  the  use  of  fire-arms  by  three 
Swedish  soldiers;  but  the  proposed  alliance 
failed.  During  the  third  quarter  of  the  17th 
century  they  seem  to  have  been  in  almost  con- 
tinuous war  with  the  Five  Nations,  until,  in 
1675,  they  were  completely  overthrown.  A 
party  of  about  100  retreated  into  Maryland 
and  became  involved  there  in  a  war  with  the 
colonists  and  were  destroyed.  "The  rest  of 
the  tribe,  after  making  overtures  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, submitted  to  the  Five  Nations,  and 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  ancient  grounds. 
When  Pennsylvania  was  settled,  they  became 
known  as  Conestogas,  and  were  always  friendly 
to  the  colonists  of  Penn,  as  they  had  been  to  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes.  In  1701  Canoodagtoh,  their 
king,  made  a  treaty  with  Penn,  and  in  the  docu- 
ment they  are  styled  Minquas,   Conestogas,   or 


Susquehannas.  They  appear  as  a  tribe  in  a 
treaty  in  1742,  but  were  dwindling  away.  In 
1763  the  feeble  remnant  of  the  tribe  became  in- 
volved in  the  general  suspicion  entertained  by 
the  colonists  against  the  red  men,  arising  out  of 
massacres  on  the  borders.  To  escape  danger  the 
poor  creatures  took  refuge  in  Lancaster  jail,  and 
here  they  were  all  butchered  by  the  Paxton  boys, 
who  burst  into  the  place.  Parkman,  in  his  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac,  p.  414,  details  the  sad  story. 
The  last  interest  of  this  unfortunate  tribe  centres 
in  Logan,  the  friend  of  the  white  man,  whose 
speech  is  so  familiar  to  all,  that  we  must  regret 
that  it  has  not  sustained  the  historical  scrutiny  of 
Brantz  Mayer  {Tahgafijute ;  or  Logan  and  Capt. 
Michael  Cresap,  Maryland  Hist.  Sjc,  May,  1851; 
and  Sw.  Albany,  1867).  Logan  was  a  Cones- 
toga,  in  other  words  a  Susquehanna." — J.  G. 
Shea,  JVote  46  to  George  Alsop's  Character  of  the 
Province  of  Maryland  (Goicans  Bibliotheca  Ameri- 
cana, 5). —  See,  also,  above:  Iroquois  Coxfed- 

ER.iCY. 

Tachies.     See  Texas:    The  aborigixai.,  is- 

HABIT.VNTS  AND  THE  SAME. 

TacuUies.    See  below :  Athapascan  Family. 

Taensas.     See  Natches.vn  Family. 

Takilman  Family.*— "  This  name  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gatschet  for  a  distinct  language 
spoken  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  about  the  lower 
Rogue  River." — J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual 
Bept.,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  121. 

Talligewi.     See  above :  Alleghaks. 

Tanoan  Family.  —"The  tribes  of  this  family 
in  the  United  States  resided  exclusively  upon  the 
Rio  Grande  and  its  tributary  valleys  from  about 
33^  to  about  36^  "—J.  W.Powell,  Seventh  An- 
nual Bept.,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  122. 

Tappans.     See  above :  Algonqul^jn  Family. 

Taranteens  or  Tarratines.  See  above:  Ab- 
KAKis ;  also,  Algonqui.a-N  Fa.mily. 

Tarascans. —  "The  Tarascans,  so  called  from 
Taras,  the  name  of  a  tribal  god,  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  tallest  and  handsomest  people 
of  Mexico.  They  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
present  State  of  Michoacan,  west  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico.  According  to  their  oldest  traditions,  or 
perhaps  those  of  their  neighbors,  they  had  mi- 
grated from  the  north  in  company  with,  or  about 
the  same  time  as,  the  Aztecs.  For  some  300 
years  before  the  conquest  they  had  been  a  seden- 
tary, semi-civilized  people,  maintaining  their  in- 
dependence, and  progressing  steadily  in  culture. 
When  first  encountered  by  the  Spaniards  they 
were  quite  eciual  and  in  some  respects  ahead  of 
the  Nahuas.  ...  In  their  costume  the  Tarascos 
differed  considerably  from  their  neighbors.  The 
feather  garments  which  they  manufactured  sur- 
passed all  others  in  durability  and  beauty.  Cot- 
ton was,  however,  the  usual  material."  —  D.  G. 
Brinton,  The  American  Race,  p.  136. 

Tarumi.     See  above :  Caries  and  their  Kin- 

nRED. 

Tecuna.     See  above:    GrcK  or  Coco  Group. 

Tehuel  Che.     See  above:   Patagonians. 

Telmelches.     See  above;  Pampas  Trlbes. 

Tequestas.  See  below:  Timuquan.vn  F.\jiily. 

Tetons.     See  above;  Sioua_n  Family. 

Teutecas,  or  Tenez.  See  below ;  Zapotecs, 
etc. 

Tirauquanan  Family.  —  The  Tequestas.  — 
"Beginning  at  the  southeast,  we  first  meet  the 
historic  Timucua  family,  the  tribes  of  which  are 
extinct  at   the   present   time.  ...  In  tlie   16th 


•  See  Note,  Appendix  E. 
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centurv  tlie  Timucuu  inhabited  the  northern 
nn.l  inuldk-  portion  of  the  pi-ninsula  of  Florida, 
and  although  thiir  exact  limits  to  the  north 
are  unknown,  they  held  a  portion  of  Florida 
bordering  on  Georgia,  and  some  of  the  coast 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  .  .  .  The  people 
received  its  name  fromoneof  their  villages  called 
Tiniagoa.  .  .  .  The  name  means  'lord,'  'ruler,' 
■master'  ('atimuca,'  waited  upon,  'muca,'  by 
servants,  'ati'),  and  the  jn'ople's  name  is  writ- 
ten Atimuca  early  in  the  18th  century.  .  .  .  The 
laugiiaifes  spoken  by  the  C'alusa  and  by  the  peo- 
ple ue.xt  in  order,  tlie  Teipiesta,  are  unknown  to 
us.  .  .  .  The  C'alusii  held  the  southwestern  ex- 
tremity of  Florida,  and  their  tribal  name  is  left 
recorded  in  C'alusahatchi,  a  riversouth  of  Tampa 
bay.  ...  Of  the  Tetiuesta  peoiTle  on  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  peninsula  we  know  still  less 
than  of  the  C'alusa  Indians,  There  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  they  were  the  same  people  which  held 
the  Bahama"  or  Lucayo  Islands." — A.  S.  Gat- 
schet,  .1  Migmtion  Lc'jend  of  the  Creek  Indians, 
T.  1,  pt.  1. 

Tinneh.    See  above:  Athapasc.o;  F.\Mti-Y. 

Tivitivas.     See    above:    Cambs  and  theiu 

KlNDltKl). 

Tlascalans.     See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1519  (Junk 

— (llTOUKU). 

T'linkets.    Sec  above:  Athap-vscan  Family. 

Tobacco  Nation.  See  above:  HcuoNS;  and 
IiiO(;riiis  Conkkdek.vcy:  Theik  name. 

Tobas.     See  above :  Pampas  Tkuses. 

Toltecs.     See  Mexico,  Ancient. 

Tonikan  Family, —  'The  Tonika  are  known 
to  have  uccupied  three  localities:  First,  on  the 
Lower  Yazoo  River  (1700)  ;  second,  east  shore  of 
3Iississippi  River  (about  1704);  third,  in  Avoy- 
elles Parish,  Louisiana  (1S17).  Near  MarUsvillc, 
the  county  scat  of  that  parish,  about  twenty-tive 
are  now  living." — .].  W.  Powell,  Serenth  Annual 
liept..  fill  nil 'I  f:f  Ethnnlorjn,  p.  125. 

"Tonkawan  Family. — "The  Tonkawa  were  a 
migratory  i)eo|)le  and  a  coUuvies  gentium,  whose 
earliest  habitat  is  unknown.  Their  tirst  men- 
tion occurs  in  1719;  at  that  time  and  ever  since 
they  rf)amcd  in  the  western  and  southern  parts 
of  what  is  now  Texas." — .1.  AV.  Powell,  Seventh 
Anmiiil  Kept..  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  136. 

Tontos.     See  above :  Apache  Group. 

Toromonos,    See  Bolivia:  Aboriginal  ix- 

IIAl'.ITAXTS. 

Totonacos.  —  "The  first  natives  whom  Cortes 
met  on  landing  in  Mexico  were  the  Totonacos. 
They  occupied  the  territory  of  Totonicapan,  now 
included  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.  According 
to  traditions  of  their  own,  they  had  resided  there 
800  years,  most  of  which  time  tliey  were  inde- 
pendent, though  a  few  generations  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  they  had  been  sul)jected 
by  the  arms  of  the  Montezumas.  .  .  .  Sahagun 
describes  them  as  almost  white  in  color,  their 
heads  artificially  deformed,  but  their  features 
regular  and  handsome.  Robes  of  cotton  beauti- 
fully dyed  served  them  for  garments,  and  their 
feet  were  covered  with  sandals.  .  .  ,  These 
people  were  highly  civilized.  Cempoalla,  their 
capital  city,  was  situate  about  five  miles  from  the 
sea,  at  the  junction  of  two  streams.  Its  houses 
were  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  each  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  garden,  at  the  foot  of  which 
a  stream  of  fresh  water  was  conducted.  .  .  . 
The  aftinities  of  the  Totonacos  arc  diflicult  to 
make  out.  .  .  .  Their  language  has  many  words 


from  Maya  roots,  but  it  has  also  many  more 
from  the  Nahuatl." — D.  G.  Brinton,  The  Ameri- 
can Hare.  p.  139. 

Tukuarika.    See  above:  Shoshone.^n  Family. 

Tupi. —  Guarani. — Tupuyas. — "The  tirst  In- 
dians with  whom  the  Portuguese  came  in  con- 
tact, on  the  discovery  of  Brazil,  called  themselves 
Tupinama.  a  term  derived  by  Barnhagen  from 
Tupi  and  Mba,  something  like  warrior  or  noble- 
man; by  Martius  from  Tupi  and  Anamba  (rela- 
tive) with  the  signification  '  tjelonging  to  the 
Tupi  tribe. '  These  Tupi  dwell  on  the  east  coast  of 
Brazil,  and  with  their  language  the  Portuguese 
were  soon  familiar.  It  was  found  especially  ser- 
viceable as  a  means  of  communication  with  other 
tribes,  and  this  led  the  Jesuits  later  to  develop  it  as 
much  as  possible,  and  introduce  it  as  a  universal 
language  of  iutcrcour.se  with  the  Savages.  Thus 
the  '  lingua  geral  Brasilica'  arose,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  a  Tupi  with  a  Portuguese  pronun- 
ciation. The  result  was  a  surprising  one,  for  it 
really  succeeded  in  forming,  for  the  tribes  of 
Brazil,  divided  in  language,  a  universal  means 
of  communication.  Without  doubt  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  the  Tupi  was  very  favorable,  especially 
since  on  this  side  of  the  Andes,  as  far  as  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  the  continent  of  South  America 
was  overrun  with  Tupi  hordes.  .  .  .  Von  Mar- 
tius has  endeavored  to  trace  their  various  migra- 
tions and  abodes,  by  which  they  have  acquired 
a  sort  of  ubiquity  in  tropical  South  America. 
.  .  .  This  history  .  .  .  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that,  liad  the  discovery  been  delayed  a  few 
centuries,  the  Tupi  might  have  become  the  lords 
of  eastern  South  America,  and  have  spread  a 
higher  culture  over  that  region.  The  Tupi 
famih-  may  be  divided,  according  to  their 
fixed  abodes,  into  the  .southern,  northern, 
eastern,  western,  and  central  Tupi ;  all  these  are 
again  divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  tribes. 
The  .southern  Tupi  are  usually  called  Guarani 
(warriors),  a  name  which  the  Jesuits  first  in- 
troduced. It  cannot  be  determined  from  which 
direction  they  came.  The  greatest  number  are 
in  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  province  of  Cor- 
rientes.  The  Jesuits  brought  them  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  civilization.  Tlie  eastern  Tupi, 
the  real  Tupinamba,  are  scattered  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  from  St.  Catherina  Island  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon.  They  are  a  very  weak 
tribe.  They  say  they  came  from  the  south  and 
west.  The  northern  Tupi  are  a  weak  and  widely 
scattered  remnant  of  a  large  tribe,  and  are  now 
in  the  province  of  Para,  on  the  island  of  Marajo, 
and  along  both  banks  of  the  Amazon.  ...  It 
is  somewhat  doubtful  if  this  peaceable  tribe  are 
really  Tupi.  .  .  .  The  central  Tupi  live  in 
several  free  hordes  between  the  Tocantins  and 
Madeira.  .  .  .  Cutting  off  the  heads  of  enemies  is 
in  vogue  among  them.  .  .  .  The  Mundrucu  are 
especially  the  head-hunting  tribe.  The  western 
Tupi  all  live  in  Bolivia.  They  are  the  onl_y  ones 
who  came  in  contact  with  the  Inca  empire,  and 
their  character  and  manners  show  the  influence 
of  this.  Some  are  a  picture  of  idyllic  gayety 
and  patriarchal  mildness." — The  Standard  Sat- 
ural  Hist.  (./.  8.  Kinyslei/.  ed.)  r.  6,  pp.  248-'249. 
— "In  frequent  contiguity  with  the  Tupis  was 
another  stock,  also  widely  dispersed  through 
Brazil,  called  the  Tupuyas,  of  whom  the  Boto- 
cudos  in  eastern  Brazil  are  the  most  prominent 
tribe.  To  them  also  belong  the  Ges  nations, 
south  of  the  lower  Amazon,  and  others.     They 
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are  on  a  low  grade  of  culture,  going  quite 
naked,  not  cultivating  the  soil,  ignorant  of  pot- 
tery, and  with  poorly  made  canoes.  They  are 
dolichocephalic,  and  must  have  inhabited  the 
country  along  time." — D.  G.  Brinton.  Races  and 
Peoples,  pp.  269-270. 

Turiero.     See  above :  Chibch.\s. 

Tuscaroras.  See  above:  Iroquois  Confed- 
ER-\cY,  anil  Iroquois  Tribes  op  the  South. 

Tuteloes,     See   above:  Siou.vn  Fa.mily. 

Twightwees,  or  Miamis.  See  above:  Illi- 
nois. 

Two  Kettles.     See  above :  Siouan  Family. 

Uaupe.     See  above :  GucK  or  Coco  Group. 

Uchean  Family. — "The  pristine  homes  of  the 
Yuclii  are  not  now  traceable  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  The  Yuchi  are  supposed  to  have 
been  visited  by  De  Soto  during  his  memorable 
march,  and  the  town  of  C'olitachiqui  chronicled 
by  him,  is  believed  by  many  investigators  to 
have  stood  at  Silver  Bluff,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Savannah,  about  25  miles  below  Augusta. 
If,  as  is  supposed  by  some  authorities,  Cofita- 
chiqui  was  a  Yuchi  town,  this  would  locate  the 
Yuchi  in  a  section  which,  when  first  known  to  the 
whites,  was  occupied  by  the  Shawnee.  Later 
the  Yuchi  appear  to  have  lived  somewhat  farther 
down  the  Savannah.  "—J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh 
Annual  Rept.,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  126. 

Uhilches.     See  above :  Pampas  Tribes. 

Uirina.     See  above :  Guck  or  Coco  Group. 

Uncpapas.     See  above:  Siouan  Family. 

Upsarokas,  or  Absarokas,  or  Crows.  See 
above :  Siouan  Family. 

Utahs.     See  above:  SnosHONEAX  F.\mu.y. 

Wabenakies,  or  Abnakis.     See  above :  Abxa- 

KIS. 

Wacos,  or  Huecos.  See  above:  Pawnee 
(C.A.DD0AN)  Family. 

Wahpetons.     See  above :     Siou.\2C  F.oiily. 

Waiilatpuan  Family. — "Hale  established 
this  family  and  placed  under  it  the  Caillou.x  or 
Cayuse  or  ^Villetpoos,  and  the  Molele.  Their 
headquarters  as  indicated  liy  Hale  are  the  upper 
part  of  the  Walla  Walla  River  and  the  country 
about  Mounts  Hood  and  Vancouver." — .1.  W. 
Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  p.  127. 

Waikas.      See    above:    Cakibs    .\xd    their 

KlXDRED. 

Wakashan  Family. —  "The  above  family 
name  was  based  upon  a  vocabulary  of  the 
Wakash  Indians,  who,  according  to  "Gallatin, 
'  inhabit  the  island  on  which  Nootka  Sound  is 
situated.'  .  .  .  The  term  '  AVakash '  for  this 
group  of  languages  has  since  been  generally 
ignored,  and  in  its  place  Nootka  or  Nootka- 
Columbian  has  been  adopted.  .  .  .  Though  by 
no  means  as  appropriate  a  designation  as  could 
be  found,  it  seems  clear  that  for  the  so-called 
Wakash,  Newittee,  and  other  allied  languages 
usually  assembled  under  the  Nootka  family,  the 
term  Wakash  of  1836  has  priority  and  must  be 
retained.  "—J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Re- 
port. Bureau  of  Ethnolorpj.  pp.  129-130. 

Warapanoags,  or  Pokanokets.     See  above: 

POKANOKETS. 

Wapisianas.     See  above :  Carlbs  .\nd  their 
Kindred. 
Wappingers.     See  above :  Algonqui.^n  F.\m- 

ILY. 

Waraus.  See  above:  C.iRiBs  and  theik  Kin- 
dred. 


Washakis.    See  above:  Shoshone.\n  Family. 

Washoan  Family. — "  This  family  is  repre- 
sented by  a  single  well  known  tribe,  whose  range 
extended  from  Reno,  on  the  line  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,  to  the  lower  end  of  Carson 
Valley."— J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Re- 
port. Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.    131. 

Wichitas,  "or  Pawnee  Picts.  See  above: 
Pawnee  (Caddo.vn)  F.v.mily. 

Winnebagoes.     See  above:  Siou.\N  Family. 

Wishoskan  Family. — "This  is  a  small  and 
obscure  linguistic  family  and  little  is  known  con- 
cerning the  dialects  composing  it  or  of  the  tribes 
which  speak  it.  .  .  .  The  area  occupied  by  the 
tribes  speaking  dialects  of  this  language  wa"s  the 
coast  from  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Eel  River 
to  a  little  north  of  Mad  River,  including  par- 
ticularly the  country  about  Humboldt  Bay.  "— 
J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Report,  Bureeiuof 
Ethnology,  p.  133. 

Witumkas.     See  above:   Muskhogean  F.am- 

ILY. 

Woccons.     See  above :  Siouan  F.^mily. 

Wyandots.     See  above:    HuRONS. 

Yamasis  and  Yamacraws.  See  above: 
Muskhogean  Family. 

Yamco.     See  above :  Axdesians. 

Yanan  Family. — "The  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Yanan  territory  is  formed  by  a  range 
of  mountains  a  little  west  of  Lassen  Butte 
and  terminating  near  Pit  River;  the  northern 
boundary  by  a  line  running  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  passing  near  the  northern  side  of 
Round  Mountain,  three  miles  from  Pit  River. 
The  western  boundary  from  Redding  southward 
is  on  an  average  10  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
Sacramento.  North  of  Redding  it  averages 
double  that  distance  or  about  20  miles. " — J.  W. 
Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  p.  135. 

Yanktons  and  Yanktonnais.  See  above: 
Siouan  Fa.mily. 

Yncas,  or  Incas.     See  Peru. 

Yuchi.     See  above :  L'chean  F.\mily. 

Yuguarzongo.     See  above:  Andesians. 

Yukian  Family. — "  Round  Valley,  California, 
subsequently  made  a  reservation  to  receive  the 
Y'uki  and  other  tribes,  was  formerly  the  chief 
seat  of  the  tribes  of  the  family,  but  they  also 
extended  across  the  mountains  to  the  coast." — J. 
W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  p.  136. 

Yuman  Family. — "  The  center  of  distribution 
of  the  tribes  of  this  family  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  lower  Colorado  and  Gila 
Valleys." — J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Re- 
port, Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  137. — See  above: 
Apache  Group. 

Yuncas.     See  Peru. 

Yuroks  or  Eurocs.     See  above:  Modocs,  »fec. 

Zaporo.     See  above:  Andesi.\xs. 

Zapotecs,  Mixtecs,  Zoques,  Mixes,  etc.  — 
"The  greater  part  ut  Ga.xaca  [Mexico]  and  the 
neighboring  regions  are  still  occupied  by  the 
Zapvtees,  who  call  themselves  Didja-za.  There 
are  iiow  about  265,000  of  them,  about  50,000  of 
whom  speak  nothing  but  their  native  tongue.  In 
ancient  times  they  constituted  a  powerful 
independent  state,  the  citizens  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  quite  as  highly  civilized  as  any  rr.em- 
ber  of  the  Aztec  family.  They  were  agricul- 
tural and  sedentary,  living  in  villages  and 
constructing  buildings  of  stone  and  mortar.     The 
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most  remarkable,  but  by  no  means  the  only, 
specimens  of  these  still  remaining  are  the  ruins 
of  Jlitla.  .  .  .  The  Mixtecs  adjoined  the 
Zapotecs  to  the  west,  extending  along  the  coast 
of  the  Pacitic  to  about  the  jireseul  port  of 
Acapulco.  In  culture  they  were  equal  to  tlie 
Zapotecs.  .  .  .  The  mountain  regions  of  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantcpec  and  the  adjacent  i)ortions 
of  the  states  of  Chiapas  and  Oaxaca  are  tlie 
habitats  of  the  Zoques,  Jlixes,  and  allied  trilies. 
The  early  historians  draw  a  terrible  picture  of 
their  valor,  savagery  and  cannibalism,  which 
r.ads  more  like  tales'to  deter  the  Spaniards  from 
approaching  their  domains  than  truthful 
accounts,  llowever  this  may  be,  they  have 
been  for  hundreds  of  years  a  peaceful,  ignorant, 
timid  part  of  the  pop'ulation,  homely,  lazy  and 
drunken.  .  .  .  The  faint  traditions  of  these 
peoples  pointed  to  the  Soutli  for  tlicir  origin. 
The  Chinantecs  inhabited  Chinuntla,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  state  of  Oaxaca.  .  .  .  The 
Chinantecs  had  been  reduced  by  the  Aztecs  and 
severely  oppressed  by  them.  Hence  they 
welconied  the  Spaniards  as  deliverers.  .  .  .  Other 
names  by  which  they  are  mentioned  are  Tenez 
and  Teutecas.  ...  In  speaking  of  the  ])rovince 
of  Chiapas  the  historian  ilerrera  informs  us  that 
it  derived  its  name  frum  llie  pueblo  so-called, 
'whose  iidiabitants  were  tlie  most  remarkable  in 
New  Spain  for  tlieir  traits  and  inclinations.' 
They  had  early  acquired  the  art  of  horsemanship, 
they  were  skillful  in  all  kinds  of  music,  excellent 
l)ai"nters,  carried  on  a  variety  of  arts,  and  were 
withal  very  courteous  to  each  other.  One  tra- 
dition was"  that  the_v  liad  reached  Chiapas  from 
Nicaragua.  .  .  .  But  the  more  authentic  legend 
of  the  Chapas  or  Chaiianecs,  as  they  were  [)ro- 
pcrly  calleil  fnmi  their  toteniic  bird  the  Cliapa, 
the  red  macaw,  recited  that  the  whole  stock 
moved  ilown  from  a  northern  latitude,  following 
down  the  Pacific  coast  until  they  came  to 
Soconusco,  where  they  divided,  one  part  enter- 
ing the  mountains  of  Chiapas,  the  other  pro- 
ceeding on  to  Nicaragua." — D.  G.  Brinton, 
The  American  Raee,  pp.  140-146. 

Al-so  IX  A.  Bandelier,  liept.  of  Archaological 
Tour  hi  .Vej-im. 

Zoques.— See  above :  Z.u>otecs,  etc. 

ZuBian  Family. —  "Derivation:  From  the 
Cochiti  term  Suinyi,  .said  to  mean  '  the  people  of 
the  long  nails,'  referring  to  the  surgeons  of  Zuni 
who  always  wear  some  of  their  nails  very  long 
(Cushing)." — .1.  AV.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual 
Report,  Bureau  of  Ethniil'xjy,  p.  138. — See, 
above,  Pceblos;  also,  Amkuica:  Prehistokic. 

AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  Sec  United 
STATts  OK  Am.:  A.  1).  isdd  (Xovemuer — De- 
cember), and  after. —  Statistics  of.  See  same: 
A.  D.  IHfw  (May). 

AMERICAN  KNIGHTS,  Order  of.  See 
Uniti:i>  Staiks  OK  Am.  :  A.  D,  ls04  (October). 

AMERICAN  PARTY,  The.  See  United 
Statics  UK  A.M.  :  A.  I).  IS.V,'. 

AMERICAN  SYSTEM,  The.  See  Tariff 
Legisl.\tion  (United  States):  A.  D.  1816- 
1824. 

AMHERST,  Lord,  The  Indian  Adminis- 
tration of.     See  India:  A.  1).  Isi3-is;j:i 

AMHERST'S  CAMPAIGNS  IN  AMER- 
ICA. See  Canada  (Xiow  France):  A.  D.  1758 
U>  ITiii). 

AMICITIyE.     See  Gnii.Ds  of  Flanders. 


AMI  DA,    Sieges    of. — The   ancient    city   of| 
Ainida,  inpw  Diarbekr,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
U|)per  Tigris  was  thrice  taken  by  the  Persiana 
from  the  Komaiis,  in  the  course  of  the  long  waraj 
between  the  two  nations.     In  the  first  instance,! 
A.  D.  :!o!),  it  fell  after  a  terrible  siege  of  seventy- 
three  (lays,  conducted  by  the  Persian  king  Sapor| 
in   person,    and   was   given   uj)   to   pillage   and 
slaughter,  the  Roman  commanders  crucified  and! 
the  i'ew  surviving  inhabitants  dragged  to  Pcrsia.1 
as  slaves.     The  town  was  then  abandoned  by  thej 
Persians,  rcpeojjled  by  the  Romans  and  recoveredl 
its  prosperity  and  strength,  only  to  pass  through! 
a  .similar  experience  again  in  502  A.  1).,  when  itl 
was  Ix'siegod  for  eighty  ilays  by  the  Persian  kingl 
Kobiid,  carried  by  storm,  and  most  of  its  inlialiit-| 
ants  slaughtered  or  enslaved.     A  century  later, 
A.  D.  C05,  Chosroes  took  Aiuida  once  more,  butl 
with  less  violence. — G.  R:iwlins()n,  Seeenth  (IreatX 
Orient, a  Monarrhii,  ch.  0,  19  and  24.— See,  also,/ 
Pkksia:   a.  D.  2'i(;-G27. 

AMIENS. — Origin  of  name.     See  Belg.-e. 

A.  D.  1597. — Surprise  by  the   Spaniards. — 1 
Recovery  by  Henry  IV.     See  Fka.nce  :  A.  D. 
15!»3-15y8. 

A.  D.  1870. — Taken  by  the  Germans.  Seel 
France:  A.  1).  1870-1.S71. 

AMIENS,  The  Mise  of.     See  Oxford,  Pro- 
visions OF. 

AMIENS,  Treaty  of  (15271.— Negotiated  byl 
Cardinal  AVolsey,  between  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng-1 
land  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  establishing  anl 
alliiUice  against  the  Emjjeror,  Charles  V.  Thej 
treaty  was  sealed  and  sworn  to  in  the  cathedral] 
cliurch  at  Amiens,  Aug.  18,  1.527. — J.  S.  Brewer,  J 
Ueiqu  of  Henry  VIIL,  r.  2,  ch.  26  ((wrf  28. 

AMIENS,    Treaty  of  (1801).     See  France: 
A.  I).  1S01-1S02. 

AM  IN  AL,  Caliph,  A.  D.  809-813. 

AMIR. — An  Arabian  title,  signifying  chief  or] 
ruler. 

AMISIA,  The. — The  ancient  name  of  tliel 
riviT  Kins. 

AMISUS,  Siege  of. — The  siege  of  Amisus  byl 
Lueullus  was  one  of  the  important  operations  off 
the     Third    Jlithridatic    war.       The    city    waai 
on     the     coast    of     the    Black    Sea,     between 
the    rivers    Halys    and    Lycus;    it    is    repre-l 
sented  in   site   by    the    modern  town  of   Sam-I 
soon.     Amisus,  which  was  besieged  in  73  B.  0.[ 
held  out  until  the  following  year.     Tvrannio  thel 
graniniarian  was  among  the  prisoners  taken  and! 
sent  to  Riiiiie. — G.   Long,  Decline  of  the  Homanm 
Ii( /iii/ilir,   r.   3,  ('/(.  1  and  2. 

AMM  ANN.— This  is  the  title  of  the  Mayor  of 
President  of  the   Swiss   Communal   Council  orl 
Gemeiiideralli.     See  Switzerland:  A.  D.  1848- 
18SIII. 

AMMON,  The  Temple  and  Oracle  of.— Thej 
Ammonium  or  Oasis  of  Amnion,  in  the  Libyan  i 
desert,  which  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
has  been  identified  with  the  oasis  now  known  as  | 
the  Oasis  of  Si wah.     "The  Oasis  of  Siwah  was! 
first  visited  and  described   by  Browne  in  1792;  ( 
and  its  identity  with  that  of  Ammon  fullj'  estab- 
lished by  Major  Rennell  ('Geog.  of  Herodotus,' 
pp.    577-591).  .   .  .  The   site  of  the  celebrated  I 
temple  and  oracle  of  Ammon  was  first  discovered  I 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  1853."     "Its  famous  oracle] 
was  frequently  visited  by  Greeks  from  Cyrene, 
as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world, 
and  it  vied  in  reputation  with  those  of  Del]ilii 
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and  Dodona. "— E.  II.  Bimbury,  Ilist.  of  Aneient 
Oeiiff..  ch.  8,  sect.  1,  andch.  12,  sect.  1,  and  note  E. 

An  expedition  of  50,000  men  sent  b}'  Cambyses 

to  Amnion,  B.  C.  525,  is  said  to  have  perished  in 
the  desert,  to  the  last  man.  See  Egypt  :  B.  C. 
525-332. 

AMMONITES,  The.— According  to  the  nar- 
rative in  Genesis  xi.\:  30-39,  tlie  Ammonites 
were  descended  from  Ben-Ammi,  son  of  Lot's 
second  daugliter,  as  the  Jloabites  came  from 
Moab,  tlie  eldest  daughter's  son.  The  two  people 
are  much  associated  in  Biblical  history.  "It  is 
hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  wliile  Moab 
was  the  settled  and  civilized  half  of  the  nation  of 
Lot,  the  Bene  Amnion  formed  its  predatory  and 
Bedouin  section." — G.  Grove,  Diet,  of  the  Bible. — 
See  Jews:  Tile  Early  Hebrew  History;  also, 

M0-\13ITES. 

AMMONITI,  OR  AMMONIZIONI,  The. 
See  Florence;  A.  I).  1358. 

AMORIAN  DYNASTY,  The.  See  Byz.\n- 
tineEmpihe:  A.  D.  820-1057. 

AMORIAN  WAR,  The. —  The  Byzantine 
Eraper(jr.  Thc"]ihilus,  in  war  with  the  Saracens, 
took  and  destroyed,  with  peculiar  animosity,  the 
town  of  Zapetra  or  Sozopetra,  in  Syria,  which 
happened  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  reigning 
caliph,  Motassem,  son  of  Haroun  Alraschid.  The 
caliph  had  condescended  to  intercede  for  the  place, 
and  his  enemy's  conduct  was  personally  insult- 
ing to  him,  as  well  as  atrociously  inhumane.  To 
avenge  the  outrage  he  invaded  Asia  Minor,  A.  D. 
838,  at  the  head  of  an  enormous  army,  with  the 
special  purpose  of  destroying  the  birthplace  of 
Theophilus.  The  unfortunate  town  which  suf- 
fered that  distinction  was  Amorium  in  Phrygia, 
— whence  the  ensuing  war  was  called  the  Amorian 
War.  Attempting  to  defend  Amorium  in  the 
field,  the  Byzantines  were  hopelessly  defeated, 
and  the  doomed  city  was  left  to  its  fate.  It  made 
an  heroic  resistance  for  fifty-five  days,  and  the 
siege  is  said  to  have  cost  the  caliph  70,000  men. 
But  he  entered  the  place  at  last  with  a  merciless 
sword,  and  left  a  heap  of  ruins  for  the  monument 
of  his  revenge. —  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  53. 

Also  in  G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, from  71G  to  1057,  bk.  1,  ch.  3,  sect.  2. 

AMORITES,  The. —  "The  Hittites  and 
Amorites  were  .  .  .  mingled  together  in  the 
mountains  of  Palestine  like  the  two  races  which 
ethnologists  tell  us  go  to  form  the  modern  Kelt. 
But  the  Egyptian  monuments  teach  us  that  thej' 
were  of  verj-  different  origin  and  character.  The 
Hittites  were  a  people  with  yellow  skins  and 
'  Mongoloid  '  features,  whose  receding  foreheads, 
oblique  eyes,  and  protruding  upper  jaws,  are  rep- 
resented as  faithfully  on  their  own  monuments 
as  they  are  on  those  of  Egypt,  so  that  we  cannot 
accuse  the  Egpytian  artists  of  caricaturing  their 
enemies.  If  the  Egyptians  have  made  the  Hit- 
tites ugly,  it  was  because  they  were  so  in  reality. 
The  Amorites,  on  the  contrary,  were  a  tall  and 
handsome  people.  They  are  depicted  with 
white  skins,  blue  eyes,  and  reddish  liair,  all  the 
characteristics,  in  iact,  of  the  white  race.  Mr. 
Petrie  points  out  their  resemblance  to  the  Dar- 
danians  of  Asia  Minor,  who  form  an  inter- 
mediate link  between  the  white-skinned  tribes  of 
the  Greek  seas  and  the  fair-coniplexioned  Libyans 
of  Northern  Africa.  The  latter  are  still  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  mountainous  regions  which 
stretch  eastward   from  ^Morocco,  and  are  usuallj' 


known  among  the  French  under  the  name  of 
Kabyles.  The  traveller  who  first  meets  with 
them  in  Algeria  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  their 
likeness  to  a  certain  part  of  the  population  in  the 
British  Isles.  Their  clear-white  freckled  skins, 
their  blue  eyes,  their  golden-red  hair  and  tall 
stature,  remind  liim  of  the  fair  Kelts  of  an  Irish 
village  ;  and  when  we  tind  that  their  skulls,  which 
are  of  the  so-called  dolichocephalic  or  '  long- 
headed '  type,  are  the  same  as  the  skulls  discov- 
ered in  the  prehistoric  cromlechs  of  the  country 
they  still  inhabit,  we  may  conclude  that  they 
represent  the  modern  descendants  of  the  wliite- 
skinned  Libyans  of  the  Egpytian  monuments. 
In  Palestine  also  we  still  come  across  representa- 
tives of  a  fair-coinplexioned  blue-eyed  race,  in 
whom  we  may  see  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Amorites,  just  as  we  see  in  the  Kabyles  the  des- 
cendants of  the  ancient  Libyans.  We  know  that 
the  Amorite  type  continued  "to  exist  in  Judah  long 
after  the  Israelitish  conquest  of  Canaan.  The 
captives  taken  from  the  southern  cities  of  Judah 
by  Shishak  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  and  de- 
picted by  him  upon  the  walls  of  the  great  temple 
of  Karnak,  are  people  of  Amorite  origin.  Their 
'  regidar  profile  of  sub-aquiline  cast,'  as  Mr. 
Tomkins  describes  it,  their  high  cheek-bones  and 
martial  expression,  are  the  features  of  the  Amor- 
ites, and  not  of  the  Jews.  Tallness  of  stature 
hasalwaj's  been  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  white  race.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Anakim, 
the  Amorite  inhabitants  of  Hebron,  seemed  to 
the  Hebrew  spies  to  be  as  giants,  while  they 
themselves  were  but  '  as  grasshoppers '  by  the 
side  of  them  (Num.  xiii;  83).  After  the  Israel- 
itish invasion  remnants  of  the  Anakim  were  left 
in  Gaza  and  Gath  and  Ashkelon  (.losh.  xi ;  22), 
and  in  the  time  of  David,  Goliath  of  Gath  and  his 
gigantic  family  were  objects  of  dread  to  their 
neighbors  (2  Sam.  xxi;  15-22).  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  Amorites  of  Canaan  belonged  to  the 
same  white  race  as  the  Libyans  of  Northern  Af- 
rica, and  like  them  preferred  the  mountains  to 
the  hot  plains  and  valleys  below.  The  Libj-aus 
themselves  belonged  to  a  race  which  can  be 
traced  through  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  the 
western  side  of  France  into  the  British  Isles. 
Now  it  is  curious  that  wherever  this  particular 
branch  of  the  white  race  has  extended  it  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  particular  form  of  cromlech, 
or  sepulchral  chamber  built  of  large  uncut  stones. 
...  It  has  been  necessary  to  enter  at  this  length 
into  what  has  been  discovered  concerning  the 
Amorites  by  recent  research,  in  order  to  show 
how  carefully  they  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  Hittites  "with  whom  they  afterwards  inter- 
mingled. They  must  have  been  in  possession  of 
Palestine  long  before  the  Hittites  arrived  there. 
They  extended  over  a  much  wider  area. " —  A.  H. 
Savce,  The  Hittites,  ch.  1. 

AMPHIKTYONIC  COUNCIL.  —  "An 
Ampliiktyonic,  or,  more  correctly,  an  Amphik- 
tiouic,  boVly  was  an  assembly  of  the  tribes  who 
dwelt  around  any  famous  temple,  gathered  to- 
gether to  manage  the  affairs  of  that  temple. 
There  were  other  Ampliiktyonic  Assemblies  in 
Greece  [besides  that  of  Delphi],  amongst  which 
that  of  the  isle  of  Kalaureia,  off  the  coast  of 
Argolis,  was  a  body  of  some  celebrity.  The 
AmphiUtyons  of  Delphi  obtained  greater  import- 
ance thaii  any  other  Amphiktyons  only  because 
of  the  greater  importance  of  the  Delphic 
sanctuary,    and    because    it    incidentally    hap- 
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pened  tliat  the  grenter  part  of  tlie  Greek  na- 
ti<m  had  some  kind  of  representation  among 
them.  But  that  body  could  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  perfect  representation  of  tlie  Greek 
nation  wliich.  to  postpone  other  objections  to  its 
constitution,  found  no  phice  for  so  hirge  a  frac- 
tion of  the  Ilelh'nic  body  as  tlie  Arkadiiuis. 
Still  the  Ampliiktyons  of"  Delphi  undoul)ledly 
came  nearer  than  any  other  existing  bocly  to  the 
character  of  a  general  reiHcscntation  of  all  (Jreece. 
It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  how  the  relig- 
ious functions  of  such  a  body  might  incidentally 
assume  a  politiciil  character.  .  .  .  Once  or  twice 
then,  in  the  course  of  Grecian  history,  we  do 
tind  the  Amphiktyonic  body  acting  with  real 
diirnity  in  the  name  of  united  Greece.  .  .  . 
Though  the  list  of  members  of  the  Council  is 
given  with  sonic  slight  variations  by  dilTerent 
authors,  all  agree  in  making  tlie  constituent 
members  of  the  union  tribes  and  not  cities.  The 
representatives  of  the  Ionic  and  Doric  races  sat 
and  voted  as  single  members,  side  by  side  with 
the  representatives  of  petty  peoples  like  the 
JIagnCsians  and  Phthiotic  Achaians.  When  the 
Council  was  first  formed,  Dorians  and  lonians 
were  doubtless  mere  tribes  of  northern  Greece, 
and  the  prodigious  development  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  races  in  after  times  made  no  difference  in 
its  constitution.  .  .  .  The  Amphiktyonic  Coun- 
cil was  not  exactly  a  diplomatic  congress,  but  it 
■was  much  more  like  a  diplomatic  congress  than 
it  was  like  the  governing  assembly  of  any  com- 
monwealth, kingdom,  or  federation.  The  Pyla- 
goroi  and  Hieromncmones  were  not  exactly 
Ambassadors,  but  they  were  much  more  like 
Ambassadors  than  they  were  like  members  of  a 
British  Parliament  or  e v<'n  an  American  Congress. 
.  .  .  The  nearest  approach  to  the  Amiihik- 
tyonic  Council  in  modern  times  would  be  if  the 
College  of  Cardinals  were  to  consist  of  members 
chosen  by  the  .several  Roman  Catholic  nations  of 
Europe  and  America." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hid.  of 
Fahr,,/  (;„rt..  r.  1.  ,•//.  8. 
AMPHILOCHIANS,   The.     See    Ak.\un.\- 

NI.VXS. 

AMPHIPOLIS.— This  town,  in  Macedonia, 
occupying  an  iin|)ortant  situation  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  Strymon,  just  below  a  small 
lake  into  which  it  widens  near  its  mouth,  was 
originally  called  "The  Nine  Ways,"  and  was  the 
scene  of  a  horrible  human  saeritice  made  bj- 
Xerxes  on  his  march  into  Greece. ^Thirlwall, 
Ilist.  of  Orecce,  eh.  ir>. —  It  was  subsetpiently 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  B.  C.  4:!7.  and  made 
a  capital  city  by  them  [see  Atiik.ns:  B.  V. 
440— t:i7],  dominating  the  .surrounding  district,  its 
name  being  changed  to  Ampliipolis.  During  the 
Peloponnesian  War  (B.  C.  424),  the  able  Lacedte- 
monian  general,  Brasidas,  led  a  small  army  into 
Macedonia  and  succeeded  in  capturing  Amphi- 
jjolis,  which  caused  great  dismay  and  discourage- 
ment at  Athens.  Thucydides,  the  historian,  was 
one  of  tlie  generals  held  responsible  for  the  dis- 
aster and  he  was  driven  as  a  consei|iience  into  the 
fortunate  exile  which  produced  the  composition 
of  his  history.  Two  years  later  the  Athenian 
demagogue-leader,  Clecm,  took  command  of  an 
expeditiim  sent  to  recover  Ampliipolis  and 
other  points  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  It  was 
disastrously  beaten  and  Cleon  was  killed,  but 
Brasidas  fell  likewise  in  the  battle.  Whether 
Athens  suffered  more  from  her  defeat  than 
Sparta  from  her  victory  is  a  question.  —  Tliucy- 
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dides,  Ilhtorii.  hk.  4,  sect.  102-13.'"),  hk.  ,5,  seet.  1-11. 
— .See.  also,  Athens:  B.  C.  466-4.'J4,  and  Gukkck: 
B.  C.  434-421.  —  Ampliipolis  was  taken  by  Philip 
of  JIacedon,  B.  C.  358. —  See  Gueece:  B.  C. 
;i.-)!i-:!.-|M. 

AMPHISSA,  Siege  and  Capture  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  (B.  C.  339-338).  See  GitEECE: 
1!.  C,  ::.->T-:!:jti. 

AMPHITHEATRES,  Roman.  —  "There 
was  liardly  a  town  in  the  [RoinanJ  eiii]iire  which 
had  not  an  amiihitheatre  large  enough  to  contain 
vast  multitudes  of  spectators.  The  savage  ex- 
citement of  gladiatorial  combats  seems  to  have 
been  almost  necessary  to  the  Roman  legionaries 
in  their  short  intervals  of  inaction,  and  was  the 
lirst  recreation  for  which  they  provided  in  the 
places  where  they  were  stationed.  .  .  .  Gladia- 
torial comliats  were  held  from  early  times  in  the 
Forum,  and  wild  beasts  hunted  in  the  Circus; 
but  until  Curio  built  his  celebrated  double 
theatre  of  wood,  which  could  be  made  into  au 
amphitheatre  by  turning  the  two  semi-circular 
portions  face  to  face,  wo  have  no  record  of  any 
siiccial  building  in  the  peculiar  form  afterwards 
adopted.  It  may  have  been,  therefore,  that 
Curio's  mechanical  contrivance  first  suggested 
the  elliptical  shape.  .  .  .  As  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture, the  amphitheatres  are  more  remarkable 
for  the  mechanical  skill  and  admirable  adaptation 
to  their  purpose  displayed  in  them,  than  for  any 
beaut_v  of  shape  or  decoration.  The  hugest 
of  all,  the  Coliseum,  was  ill-proportioned  and 
unpleasing  in  its  lines  when  entire." — R.  Burn, 
Jiiiiiie  mill  the  Cnnijui'ina.  iiitrod. 

AMPHORA.— MODIUS.  —  "  The  [Roman] 
unit  of  capacity  was  the  Amphora  or  Qua- 
drantal,  which  contained  a  culnc  foot  .  .  .  equal 
to  .'i.GBT  imperial  gallons,  or  5  gallons,  2  quarts, 
1  iiint,  2  gills,  nearly.  The  Amphora  w'as  the 
unit  for  both  liquid  and  dry  measures,  but  the 
latter  was  generally  referred  to  the  Modius, 
which  contained  one-third  of  an  Amphora.  .  .  . 
The  Culeus  was  equal  to  20  Amphorae." — W. 
Ramsav,  Miinual  of  Rorimn  Antiff,  eh.  13. 

AMRITSAR,     See  Sikhs. 

AMSTERDAM:  The  rise  of  the  city.— 
"In  12U.J  a  low  and  profitless  marsh  upon  the 
coast  of  Holland,  not  far  from  the  contiues  of 
Utrecht,  had  been  partially  drained  by  a  dam 
raised  upon  the  hitherto  squandered  stream  of 
the  Amstel.  Xear  this  dam  a  few  huts  were 
tenanted  by  poor  men  who  earned  a  scanty  live- 
lihood by  fishing  in  the  Zuj'der  Sea;  but  so 
uninviting  seemed  that  barren  and  desolate  spot, 
that  a  century  later  Amstel-dam  was  still  an 
obscure  seafaring  town,  or  rather  hamlet.  Its 
subseciuent  progress  was  more  rapid.  The  spirit 
of  the  land  was  stirring  within  it,  and  eveiy  por- 
tion of  it  thrilled  with  new  energy  and  life. 
Some  of  the  fugitive  artizans  from  Flanders  saw 
in  the  thriving  village  safety  and  peace,  and 
added  what  wealth  they  had,  and,  what  was 
better,  their  manufacturing  intelligence  and 
skill,  to  the  luimble  hamlet's  .store.  Amsteldam 
was  early  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Ilause  League;  and,  in  1342,  having  outgrown 
its  primary  limits,  required  to  be  enlarged.  For 
this  an  expensive  process,  that  of  driving  piles 
into  the  swampy  plain,  was  necessary ;  and  to 
this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  it  is  owing  that  the 
date  of  each  successive  enlargement  has  been  so 
accurately  recorded." — W.  T.  McCullagh,  Indus- 
trial llidury  of  Three  Natiom,  vol.  2,  c/i.  9. 
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AMT.  —  AMTER.  See  Sc^jtoinavian 
States  (Denmark  —  Iceland):  A.  D.  1849- 
1874;  ami  the  same  (Norway):  A.  D.  1814-181.5. 

AMURATH  I.,  Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D.  13.J9- 
lasit   .  .   Araurath    II.,    A.     D.     1421-1451 ...  . 

Amurath    III.,    A.    D,     1.574-1393 Amurath 

IV.,  A.  D.  l(5-23-1640. 

AMYCL.iE,  The  Silence  of. — Amyclae  was 
the  chief  city  of  Laconia  while  that  district  of 
Peloponnesus  was  occupied  by  the  Achseaiis. 
before  the  Doric  invasion  and  before  the  rise  of 
Sparta.  It  maintained  its  independence  against 
the  Doric  Spartans  for  a  long  period,  but  suc- 
cumbed at  length  under  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  a  proverbial  saying  among  the 
Greeks  concerning  "the  silence  of  Amyclse." 
"  The  peace  of  Amycloe,  we  are  told,  had  been 
so  often  disturbed  by  false  alarms  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  that  at  length  a  law  was 
passed  forbidding  such  reports,  and  the  silent 
city  was  taken  by  surprise. " —  C.  Thirlwall, 
Hint,  of  Greece,  eh.  7. 

AM'YTHAONIDjE,  The.    See  Argos.— Ar- 

GOLIS. 

AN,  The  City  of.     See  Ox. 
ANABAPTISTS       OF       MiJNSTER.— 

"Mlinster  is  a  town  in  Westphalia,  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  walled  round,  with  a  noble  cathedral  and 
many  churches;  but  there  is  one  peculiarity 
about  ililnster  that  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  old  German  towns;  it  has  not  one  old 
church  spire  in  it.  Once  it  had  a  great  many. 
How  comes  it  that  it  now  has  none?  In  Mlinster 
lived  a  draper,  KnipperdoUing  by  name,  who 
was  much  excited  over  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
and  he  gathered  many  people  in  his  house,  and 
spoke  to  them  bitter  words  against  the  Pope,  the 
bishops,  and  the  clergy.  The  bishop  at  this 
time  was  Francis  of  Waldeck,  a  man  much  in- 
clined himself  to  Lutheranism ;  indeed,  later,  he 
proposed  to  suppress  Catholicism  in  the  diocese, 
as  he  wanted  to  seize  on  it  and  appropriate  it  as 
a  possession  to  his  family.  Moreover,  in  1.344, 
he  joined  the  Protestant  princes  in  a  league 
against  the  Catholics ;  but  he  did  not  want  things 
to  move  too  fast,  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  se- 
cure the  wealthy  See  as  personal  property. 
KnipperdoUing  got  a  young  priest,  named  Rott- 
mann,  to  preach  in  one  of  the  churches  against 
the  errors  of  Catholicism,  and  he  was  a  man  of 
such  fiery  eloquence  that  he  stirred  up  a  mob 
which  rushed  through  the  town,  wrecking  the 
churches.  The  mob  became  daily  more  daring 
and  threatening.  They  drove  the  priests  out  of 
the  town,  and  some  of  the  wealthy  citizens  fled, 
not  knowing  what  would  follow.  The  bishop 
would  have  yielded  to  all  the  religious  innova- 
tions if  the  rioters  had  not  threatened  his  tem- 
poral position  and  revenue.  In  1533  the  pastor, 
Rottmann,  began  to  preach  against  the  baptism 
of  infants.  Luther  wrote  to  him  remonstrating, 
but  in  vain.  The  bishop  was  not  in  the  town ; 
he  was  at  ilinden,  of  which  See  he  was  bishop  as 
well.  Finding  that  the  town  was  in  the  hands 
of  KnipperdoUing  and  Rottmann,  who  were  con- 
fiscating the  goods  of  the  churches,  and  exclud- 
ing those  who  would  not  agree  with  their  opin- 
ions, the  bishop  advanced  to  the  place  at  the 
head  of  some  soldiers.  Miinster  closed  its  gates 
against  him.  Negotiations  were  entered  into; 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  was  called  in  as  pacifica- 
tor, and  articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up 
and  signed.     Some  of   the  churches  were  given 


to  the  Lutherans,  but  the  Cathedral  was  reserved 
for  the  Catholics,  and  the  Lutherans  were  for- 
bidden to  molest  the  latter,  and  disturb  their  re- 
ligious services.  The  news  of  the  conversion  of 
the  city  of  Miinster  to  the  gospel  spread,  and 
strangers  came  to  it  from  all  parts.  Among 
these  was  a  tailor  of  Leyden,  called  John  Bockel- 
son.  Rottmann  now  threw  up  his  Lutheranism 
and  proclaimed  himself  opposed  to  many  of  the 
doctrines  which  Luther  still  retained.  Amongst 
other  things  he  rejected  was  infant  baptism. 
This  created  a  split  among  the  reformed  in  Miins- 
ter, and  the  disorders  broke  out  afresh.  The 
mob  now  fell  on  the  cathedral  and  drove  the 
Catholics  from  it,  and  would  not  permit  them  to 
worship  in  it.  They  also  iuvadecl  the  Lutheran 
churches,  and  filled  them  with  uproar.  On  the 
evening  of  January  38,  1534,  the  Anabaptists 
stretched  chains  across  the  streets,  assembled  in 
armed  bands,  closed  the  gates  and  placed  senti- 
nels in  all  directions.  When  day  dawned  there 
appeared  suddenly  two  men  dressed  like  Proph- 
ets, with  long  ragged  beards  and  flowing  man- 
tles, staff  in  hand,  who  paced  through  the  streets 
solemnly  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  who  bowed 
before  them  and  saluted  them  as  Enoch  and 
Elias.  These  men  were  John  Bockelson,  the 
tailor,  and  one  John  Mattheson,  head  of  the  Ana- 
baptists of  Holland.  KnipperdoUing  at  once  as- 
sociated himself  with  them,  and  shortly  the 
place  was  a  scene  of  the  wildest  ecstacies.  3Ien 
and  women  ran  about  the  streets  screaming  and 
leaping,  and  crying  out  that  they  saw  visions  of 
angels  with  swords  drawn  urging  them  on  to  the 
extermination  of  Lutherans  and  Catholics  alike. 
...  A  great  number  of  citizens  were  driven  out, 
on  a  bitter  day,  when  the  land  was  covered  with 
snow.  Those  who  lagged  were  beaten ;  those 
who  were  sick  were  carried  to  the  market-place 
and  re-baptized  by  Rottmann.  .  .  .  This  was  too 
much  to  be  borne.  The  bishop  raised  an  army 
and  marched  against  the  city.  Thus  began  a 
siege  which  was  to  last  sixteen  months,  during 
which  a  multitude  of  untrained  fanatics,  com- 
manded by  a  Dutch  tailor,  held  out  against  a 
numerous  and  well-armed  force.  Thenceforth 
the  city  was  ruled  by  divine  revelations,  or 
rather,  by  the  crazes  of  the  diseased  brains  of 
the  prophets.  One  day  they  declared  that  all 
the  officers  and  magistrates  were  to  be  turned 
out  of  their  offices,  and  men  nominated  b}"  them- 
selves were  to  take  their  places;  another  day 
Mattheson  said  it  was  revealed  to  him  that 
every  book  in  the  town  except  the  Bible  was  to 
be  destroyed ;  accordingly  all  the  archives  and 
libraries  were  collected  in  the  market-place  and 
burnt.  Then  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  all  the 
spires  were  to  be  pulled  down ;  so  the  church 
towers  were  reduced  to  stumps,  from  which  the 
enemy  could  be  watched  and  whence  cannon 
could  play  on  them.  One  day  he  declared  he 
had  been  ordered  by  Heaven  to  go  forth,  with 
promise  of  victory,  against  the  besiegers.  He 
dashed  forth  at  the  head  of  a  large  baud,  but  was 
surrounded  and  he  and  his  band  slain.  The 
death  of  Mattheson  struck  dismay  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Anabaptists,  but  John  Bockelson 
took  advantage  of  the  moment  to  establish  him- 
self as  head.  He  declared  that  it  was  revealed 
to  him  that  Mattheson  had  been  killed  because  he 
had  disobeyed  the  heavenly  C(7mmand.  which 
was  to  go  forth  with  few.  Instead  of  that  he 
had  gone  with  many.      Bockelson  said  he  bad 
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Ixc-ii  ordered  in  vision  to  marry  Mattheson's 
widow  and  assume  liis  place.  It  was  furtlier  re- 
vealed to  liim  that  MUusler  was  to  be  the 
heavenly  Zion,  the  capital  of  the  earth,  and  ho 
was  to  be  kiiig  overit...  .  .  Then  he  had  an- 
other revelation  that  every  man  was  to  have  as 
many  wives  as  he  liked,  and  he  gave  himself 
si.\tecu  wives.  This  was  too  outrajreous  for 
some  to  endure,  and  a  plot  was  formed  against 
liim  by  a  blacksmith  and  about  200  of  the  more 
respectable  citizens,  but  it  was  frustrated  and 
led  to  the  siezure  of  the  conspinitors  and  the 
e.vecution  of  a  number  of  them.  ...  At  last, 
on  midsununer  eve.  1536,  after  a  siege  of  sixteen 
months,  the  city  was  taken.  Several  of  the 
citizens,  unable  "longer  to  endure  the  tyranny, 
cruelt  V  and  abominations  committed  by  the  king, 
helped  the  soldiers  of  the  prince-bishop  to  climb 
the  walls,  open  the  gates,  and  surprise  tlie  city. 
A  desperate  hand-to-hand  tight  ensued;  the 
streets  ran  with  blood.  John  Bockelson,  instead 
of  leading  his  people,  hid  himself,  but  was 
cauglit.  So  was  KnipperdoUing.  When  the 
place  was  in  his  hands  the  prince-bishop  entered. 
John  of  Leyden  an<l  KnipperdoUing  were  cruelly 
tortured,  their  flesh  plucked  off  with  red-hot 
pincer-s,  and  then  a  dagger  was  thrust  into  their 
hearts.  Finally,  their  bodies  were  hung  in  iron 
cages  to  the  tower  of  a  church  in  Milnster.  Thus 
ended  this  hideous  drama,  which  produced  an 
indescribable  effect  throughout  Germany.  iMlins- 
ter,  after  this,  in  spile  of  the  desire  of  the  prince- 
bishop  to  establish  Lutheranism,  reverted  to 
Catholicism,  and  remains  Catholic  to  this  day," 
—  S.  Baring-Gould,  The  JSturi/  of  Germany,  ch. 
36. 

Also  ix  the  same,  Historic  Oddities  and  Strartge 
EceiilM,  2d  Series. —  L.  von  Ranke,  Ilist.  of  the 
Refonnation  in,  Oermany,  bk.  6,  ch.  9  (p.  3). — C. 
Beard.  The  Reformation.  (Hibbert  Lects.,  1883), 
kct.  (). 

ANAHUAC. — "The  word  Anahuac  signifies 
•  near  the  water.'  It  was.  probably,  first  applied 
to  the  country  around  the  lakes  in  the  Mexican 
Valley,  and  gradually  extended  to  the  remoter 
regiiins  occupied  by  the  Aztecs,  and  the  otlier 
semi-civilized  races.  Or,  possibly,  the  name 
may  have  been  intended,  as  Veytia  suggests 
(Hist.  Antiq.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1),  to  denote  the  land 
between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacitic. " 
— W.  II.  Prescott,  Cnmiiiest(f  Mexico,  bk.  1,  ch.  1, 
n»l,  11— See  Mexico:  A.  D.  132r>-1502. 

ANAKIM,  The.     See   UoiUTEs,   and  Amor- 

ITKS. 

ANAKTORIUM.     See  Kokkyr.\. 

ANAPA:  A.  D.  1828,— Siege  and  Capture. 
— Cession  to  Russia,  See  Ti  UKs:  A.  I).  IS'iii- 
1820. 

ANARCHISTS.— "The  anarchists  are  .  .  . 
a  small  but  determined  band.  .  .  .  Although 
their  progranune  may  be  foimd  almost  word  for 
word  in  Proudhon,  they  profess  to  follow  more 
closelv  Bakouuine,  the  Russian  nihilist,  who  sep- 
arated himself  from  Marx  and  the  Internationals, 
and  formed  secret  societies  in  Spain,  Switzerland, 
Fnince,  and  elsewhere,  and  thus  propagated 
nihilistic  views;  for  anarchy  and  nihilism  are 
pretty  much  one  and  the  same  thing  when 
nihilism  is  understood  in  the  older,  stricter 
sense,  which  does  not  include,  as  it  does 
in  a  larger  and  more  modern  sense, 
those  who  are  simply  political  and  constitutional 
reformers.     Like  jirlnce  Krapotkine,  Bakounine 


came  of  an  old  and  prominent  Russian  family ; 
like  him,  he  revolted  against  the  cruelties  and 
injustices  he  saw  about  him;  like  him,  he  de- 
spaired of  peaceful  reform,  and  concluded  that  no 
great  improvement  could  be  expected  until  all 
our  present  political,  economic,  and  .social  insti- 
tutions were  so  thoroughly  demolished  that  of  the 
old  structure  not  one  stone  should  be  left  on 
another.  Out  of  the  ruins  a  regenerated  world 
might  arise.  We  must  be  purged  as  by  tire. 
Like  all  anarchists  and  true  nihilists,  he  was  a 
thorough  pessimist,  as  far  as  our  present  manner 
of  life  was  concerned.  Reaction  against  conser- 
vatism carried  him  very  far.  He  wished  to 
abolish  private  property,  state,  and  inlieritance. 
Equality  is  to  be  carried  so  far  that  all  must  wear 
the  same  kind  of  clothing,  no  difference  being 
made  even  for  sex.  Religion  is  an  aberration  of 
the  brain,  and  should  be  abolished.  Fire,  dyna- 
mite, and  assassination  are  approved  of  by  at 
least  a  large  number  of  the  party.  They  are 
brave  men,  and  fight  for  their  faith  with  the 
devotion  of  martyrs.  Imprisonment  and  death 
are  counted  but  as  rewards.  .  .  .  Forty-seven 
anarchists  signed  a  declaration  of  principles, 
which  was  read  by  one  of  their  number  at  their 
trial  at  Lyons.  .  .  .  '  We  wish  liberty  [they 
declared]  and  we  believe  its  existence  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  any  power  what- 
soever, whatever  its  origin  and  form  —  whether 
it  be  selected  or  imposed,  monarchical  or  repub- 
lican—  whether  inspired  by  divine  right  or  by 
popular  right,  by  anointment  or  universal  suff- 
rage. .  .  .  The  best  governments  are  the  wm^i. 
The  substitution,  in  a  word,  in  human  relations,  of 
free  contract  perpetually  revi.sable  and  dissoluble, 
is  our  ideal.'" — R.  T.  Ely,  French  and  (ienintn 
Socialism  in  Modern.  Times,  eh.  8. — "In  anarchism 
we  have  the  extreme  antithesis  of  socialism  and 
communism.  The  socialist  desires  so  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  the  state  that  it  shall  embrace  all 
the  more  important  concerns  of  life.  The  com- 
munist, at  least  of  the  older  school,  would  make 
the  sway  of  authority  and  the  routine  which  fol- 
lows therefrom  uiuversal.  Tlie  anarchist,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  banish  all  forms  of  authority 
and  have  only  a  system  of  the  most  perfect  lil)- 
erty.  The  anarciiist  is  an  extreme  individual- 
ist. .  .  .  Anarchism,  as  a  social  theory,  was  fir.st 
elaborately  formulated  by  Proudhon.  In  the 
first  part  of  his  work,  'What  is  Property?'  he 
briefly  slated  the  doctrine  and  gave  it  the  name 
'anarchy,' absence  of  a  master  or  sovereign.  .  .  . 
About  13  years  before  Proudhon  published  his 
views,  Josiah  Warren  reached  similar  conclu.sions 
in  America." — H.  L.  Osgood,  Scientifc  Annreh- 
ism  (P<il.  Sci.  Quart.,  Mar.,  1889),  ;)/)."  1-2.— See, 
also,  XiiiiLisM. 

ANARCHISTS,  The  Chicago.  See  Chi 
CAoo:  A.  I).  1MS<!-1887. 

ANASTASIUS  I.,  Roman  Emperor  (East- 
ern.)   A.  I).  40I-.J18 Anastasius  II.,    A.  D. 

713-Tlli. 

ANASTASIUS  III.,  Pope,  A.  D.  911-913 
Anastasius  IV.,  Pope.,     A.    D.   1153-11.54. 

ANATOLIA.     See  Asi.v  Minor. 

ANCALITES,  The,— A  tribe  of  ancient 
Britons  wlm^c  lioi[ie  was  near  the  Thames. 

ANCASTER,  Origin  of.     See  Causenn^. 

ANCHORITES.— HERMITS.— ••  The  fer- 
tile and  peaceable  lowlands  of  England  .  .  . 
offered  few  spots  sufficiently  wild  and  lonely  for 
the   habitation  of  a    hermit;    those,    therefore. 
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who  wished  to  retire  from  the  world  into  a  more 
strict  and  solitary  life  than  that  which  the  mon- 
astery afforded  were  in  the  habit  of  immuring 
themselves,  as  anchorites,  or  in  old  English 
'Ankers,'  in  little  cells  of  stone,  built  usually 
against  the  wall  of  a  church.  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun ;  and  similar  anchorites  might 
have  been  seen  in  Egypt,  500  years  before  the 
time  of  St.  Antonj',  immured  in  cells  in  the 
temples  of  Isis  or  Serapis.  It  is  only  recently 
that  antiquaries  have  discovered  how  common 
this  practice  was  in  England,  and  how  frequently 
the  traces  of  these  cells  are  to  be  found  about  our 
parish  churches." — C.  Kingsley,  The  IlermiU, 
p.  329. —  The  term  anchorites  is  applied,  gener- 
ally, to  all  religious  ascetics  who  lived  in  solitary 
cells. —  J.  Bingham,  Antiq.  of  the  Christian  Ch., 
bk.  7,  c?i.  1,  sect.  4. — "  The  essential  difference 
between  an  anker  or  anchorite  and  a  hermit 
appears  to  have  been  that,  whereas  the  former 
passed  his  whole  life  shut  up  in  a  cell,  the  latter, 
although  leading  indeed  a  solitary  life,  wandered 
about  at  liberty." — R.  R.  Sharpe,  Int.  to  "Calen- 
dar of  WiUs  in  the  Court  of  Husting,  London" 
r.  2,  j>.  xxi. 

ANCIENT  REGIME.— The  political  and 
social  system  in  France  that  was  destroyed  by 
the  Revolution  of  1T89  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "  ancien  regime."  Some  writers  translate 
this  in  the  literal  English  form  —  "the  ancient 
regime;"  others  render  it  more  apjiropriatel)', 
perhaps,  the  "old  regime."  Its  special  applica- 
tion is  to  the  state  of  things  described  under 
France:  A.  D.  1789. 

ANCIENTS,  The  Council  of  the.  See 
Fr.\xce:  a.  D.  179-5  (June — September). 

ANCRUM,  Battle  of. — A  success  obtained 
by  the  Scots  over  an  English  force  making  an 
incursion  into  the  border  districts  of  their  countrj' 
A.  D.  15-U.— J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch. 
3.j  (r.  3). 

ANDALUSIA  :  The  name.— "The  Vandals, 
.  .  .  though  they  passed  altogether  out  of 
Spain,  have  left  their  name  to  this  day  in  its 
southern  part,  under  the  form  of  Andalusia,  a 
name  which,  under  the  Saracen  conquerors, 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  peninsula." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Historical  Geog.  of  Europe,  ch.  4,  sect.  3. 
— See,  also:  V.vndals:  A.  D.  428. — Roughly 
speaking,  Andalusia  represents  the  country 
known  to  the  ancients,  flrst,  as  Tartessus,  and, 
later,  as  Turdetania. 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDERS,  The.  See 
I.n]iia:  Thk  A,i50rigixal  Inhabitants. 

ANDASTES,  The.     See  Americvij  Abori- 

GINKS:    SrsQUEUANNAS. 

ANDECAVI.— The  ancient  name  of  the  city 
of  Angers,  France,  and  of  the  tribe  which  occu- 
pied that  region.  See  Veneti  of  Western 
Gail. 

ANDERIDA.  —  ANDERIDA  SYLVA. — 
ANDREDSWALD.— A  great  forest  which  an- 
ciently .stretched  across  Surrey,  Sussex  and  into 
Kent  (southeastern  England)  was  called  Auderida 
Sylva  by  the  Romans  and  Andredswald  by  the 
Saxons.  It  coincided  nearly  with  the  tract  of 
coimtry  called  in  modern  "times  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  to  which  it  gave  its  name  of  the  Wald  or 
Weald.  On  the  southern  coast-border  of  the 
Anderida  Sylva  the  Romans  established  the  im- 
portant fortress  and  port  of  Anderida,  which  has 
been  identified  with  modem  Pevensey.  Here 
the   Romano-Britons  made  an  obstinate    stand 


against  the  Saxons,  in  the  fifth  century,  and  An- 
derida was  only  taken  by  iEUe  after  a  long  siege. 
In  the  words  of  the  Chronicle,  the  Saxons  "slew- 
all  that  were  therein,  nor  was  there  henceforth 
one  Briton  left."^J.  R.  Green,  The  Makinq  of 
Eng.,  ch.  1.  •'    ■' 

Also  in  T.  Wright,  Celt,  Boman,  and  Saaxm, 
ch.  a. 

ANDERSON,  Major  Robert.— Defense  of 
Fort  Sumter.  See  United  States  of  Am.,  A.  D. 
1860  (December):  1861  (March— April). 

ANDERSONVILLE  PRISON-PENS.  See 
Prisons  and  Prison-Pens,  Confederate. 

ANDES,  OR  ANDI,  OR  ANDECAVI, 
The.     See  Veneti  of  Western  Gaul. 

ANDESIANS,  The.  See  Americ.\n  Abori- 
gines :     Andesians. 

ANDRE,  Major  John,  The  Capture  and 
execution  of.  See  United  States  of  Am., 
A.  D.  1780  (Auc;ust — September). 

ANDREW  I.,  King  of  Hungary,  A.  D. 
1046-1060....  Andrew  II.,  King  of  Hungary, 
A.  D.  1204-123.5.... Andrev?  III.,  King  of 
Hungary,  A.  D.  1290-1301. 

ANDRONICUS   I.,  Emperor   in  the   East 

(Byzantine   or   Greek),    A.   D.    1183-1185 

Andronicus  II.  (Palaeologus),  Greek  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  A.  1).  1282-1328 An- 
dronicus III.  (Pateologus),  A.  D.  1328-1341. 

ANDROS,  Governor,  Nev7  England  and 
New  York  under.  See  2\ew  England :  A.  D. 
1686:  Mass.\chusetts:  A.  D.  1671-1686;  and 
1686-1689;  New  York:  A.  D.  1688;  and  Cox- 
NECTttUT:  A.  D.  1685-1687. 

ANDROS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  407).  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  411-107. 

ANGELIQUE,  La  Mere.  See  Port  Rotal 
and  the  Janseni;^ts:  a.  D.  1602-1660. 

ANGERS,  Origin  of.  See  Veneti  of  West- 
ern Gaul. 

ANGEVIN  KINGS  AND  ANGEVIN  EM- 
PIRE.    See  ENi.iL.\.ND:  A.  D.    1104-1189. 

ANGHIARI,  Battle  of  (1425)..  See  Italy: 
A.   D.  1412-1447. 

ANGLES  AND  JUTES,  The.— The  men- 
tion o£  the  Angles  by  Tacitus  is  in  the  following 
passage:  "  Ne.xt  [to  the  Langobardi]  come  the 
Reudlgni,  the  Aviones,  the  Anglii,  the  Varini, 
the  Eudoses,  the  Suardones,  and  Xuithones,  who 
are  fenced  in  bj'  rivers  or  forests.  None  of  these 
tribes  have  any  notewoithy  feature,  except  their 
common  worship  of  Ertha,  or  mother-Earth,  and 
their  belief  that  she  interposes  in  human  affairs, 
and  visits  the  nations  in  her  car.  In  an  island  of 
the  ocean  there  is  a  sacred  grove,  and  within  it 
a  consecrated  chariot,  covered  over  with  a  gar- 
ment. Only  one  priest  is  permitted  to  touch  it. 
He  can  perceive  the  presence  of  the  goddess  in 
this  sacred  recess,  and  walks  by  her  side  with 
the  utmost  reverence  as  she  is  drawn  along  by 
heifers.  It  is  a  season  of  rejoicing,  and  festivity 
reigns  wherever  she  deigns  to  go  and  be  received. 
They  do  not  go  to  battle  or  wear  arms ;  every 
weapon  is  under  lock ;  peace  and  quiet  are  wel- 
comed only  at  these  times,  till  the  goddess,  weary 
of  human  intercourse,  is  at  length  restored  by 
the  same  priest  to  her  temple.  Afterwards  the 
car,  the  vestments,  and,  if  you  like  to  believe  it, 
the  divinity  herself,  are  purified  in  a  secret  lake. 
Slaves  perform  the  rite,  who  are  instantly  swal- 
lowed up  by  its  waters.  Hence  arises  a  myster- 
ious terror  and  a  pious  ignorance  concerning  the 
nature  of  that  which  is  seen  only  by  men  doomed 
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to  (lie.  Tliis  branch  indeed  of  the  Siicvi  stretches 
into  the  remoter  reirionsof  Germany." — Taeitus, 
Qermniiji:  tninx.  bi/  V/mrc/i  mid  BriHliibb,  ch.  40. 

"In  ('-lose  neighbourhood  with  the  Saxons  in 

the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  were  tlie  Angli. 
a  tribe  whose  origin  is  more  uncertain  and  the 
application  of  whose  name  is  .still  more  a  matter 
of  question.  If  the  name  belongs,  iu  the  pages 
of  the  several  geographers,  to  the  same  nation, 
it  was  situated  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  east  of  the 
Elbe;  in  tlie  time  of  Plokniy  it  was  found  on 
the  middle  Elbe,  between  the  Thuringians  to  the 
south  and  the  Yarini  to  the  north;  and  at  a  later 
period  it  was  forced,  perhaps  by  the  growtli  of 
the  Thuringian  power,  into  the  neck  of  the  Cim- 
hric  |>eninsula.  It  may,  however,  be  reasonaljly 
doul)ted  whether  this  "hypotliesis  is  sound,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether,  if  it  be  so.  the 
Angli  "were  not  connected  more  closely  with  the 
Tliurinijiansthan  with  the  Sa.\ons.  To  the  north 
of  the  Angli,  after  they  had  reached  their  Schles- 
wig  home,  were  the  .'lutes,  of  whose  early  his- 
tory we  know  nothing,  except  their  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  kinsmen  of  the  Goths  and  the  close 
similarity  between  their  descendants  and  the 
neighbour  Frisians." — W.  Stubbs,  C'unnt.  ITist. 
of  Eng.,  r.  1,  ch.  3. —  "  Important  as  are  the  An- 
gles, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  only 
known  through  their  relatimis  to  us  of  England, 
their  descendaiUs;  indeed,  without  this  paramount 
fact,  they  would  be  lial)le  to  be  confused  with 
the  Frisians,  with  the  Old  Sa.xons,  and  with  even 
Slavonians.  This  is  chicHy  because  there  is  no 
satisfactory  trace  or  fragment  of  the  Angles  of 
Germany  within  (Tcrmany;  whilst  the  notices  of 
the  other  writers  of  antiquity  tell  us  as  little  as 
the  one  we  tind  in  Tacitus.  And  this  notice  is 
not  only  brief  tiut  comi)licated.  .  .  .  I  still  think 
that  the  Angli  of  Tacitus  were — 1:  The  Angles 
of  England;  2:  Occupants  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Hanover;  3:  At  least  in  the  time  of  Tacitus; 
4:  And  that  to  the  exclusion  of  any  territory  in 
Holstein.  which  was  Frisian  to  the  west,  and 
Shivonic  to  the  east.  Still  the  question  is  one  of 
great  magnitude  and  numerous  complications." 
—  K.  G.  Latham,  77(«  Germany  of  Tacitus;  Epil- 
egomena,  sect.  49. 

Also  in  J.  51.  Lappenberg,  Ilist.  of  Eny.  under 
the  Anfflti-S/iJ-oii  Kiii/js,  c.  1,  pp.  89-9.').  —  See, 
also,  AvioxES,  and  Saxons  —  The  conquests  and 
settlements  of  the  Jutes  and  the  Angles  in  Brit- 
ain are  described  under  England:  A.  D.  449- 
473,  and  ."•)4T-r.3:i. 

ANGLESEA,  Ancient.  See  Mona,  Monapia, 
and  .NciKMANs:  Nru-ltru  Ckntiuies. 

ANGLO-SAXON.— A  term  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  compound  of  Angle  and  Saxon, 
the  names  of  the  two  principal  Teutonic  tribes 
which  took  possession  of  Britain  and  formed  the 
English  nation  Ijy  their  ultimate  union.  As  thus 
regarded  and  used  to  designate  the  race,  the 
language  and  the  institutions  which  resulted  from 
that  union,  it  is  only  objectionable,  perhaps,  as 
being  superHuous,  "because  English  is  the  ac- 
cepte'd  name  of  the  people  of  England  and  all 
pertaining  to  them.  But  the  term  Anglo-Sa.xon 
has  also  been  more  particularly  employed  to 
designate  the  Early  English  people  and  their 
linguage,  before  the  Xorman  Conquest,  as 
tliough  they  were  Anglo-Saxon  at  that  period 
and  became  English  afterwards.  Modern  his- 
torians are  protesting  strongly  against  this  use  of 
the  term.     .Mr.   Freeman  (Normun  Conquest,  v. 


1,  note  A),  says:  "The  name  by  which  our 
forefathers  really  knew  themselves  and  by  which 
they  were  known  to  other  nations  was  English 
and  no  other.  'Angli,'  'Engle,'  'Angel-cyn,' 
'  Englisc, '  are  the  true  names  by  which  the  Teu- 
tons of  Britain  knew  themselves  and  their  lan- 
guage. ...  As  a  chronological  term,  .\jiglo- 
Saxon  is  equally  objectionable  with  Saxon.  The 
'Anglo-Saxon  period.'  as  far  as  there  ever  was 
one,  is  going  on  still.  I  speak  therefore  of  our 
forefathers,  not  as  'Saxons,'  or  even  as  'Anglo 
Saxons,'  but  as  they  spoke  of  themselves, 
as  Englishmen — 'Angli,'  'Engle,' — 'Angel- 
cyn.'" — See,  also,  Saxons,  and  Angles  and 
Jutes. 

ANGLON,  Battle  of.— Fought  in  Armenia. 
A.  D.  543,  l)etween  the  Romans  and  the  Persians. 
with  disaster  to  the  former. —  G.  Kawliuson. 
Scrcnth  Grcdt  Oricntnl  Moiuirch;/,  ch.  20. 

ANGORA,  Battle  of  (1402).     See   Timoub 
also.  TruKs;  A.  1).  13.'S9-1403. 

ANGOSTURA,  OR  BUENA  VISTA, 
Battle  of.     .See  .Mexico:  A.  I).  1S4(;-1H47. 

ANGRIVARII,  The,— The  Angrivarii  were 
one  nf  the  lril)es  of  ancient  Germany.  Their 
settlements  "  were  to  the  west  of  the  Weser 
(Visurgis)  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Mindeu  and 
Herford.  and  thus  coincide  to  some  extent  with 
Westphalia.  Their  territory  was  the  scene  of 
Varus'  defeat.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
name  of  this  tribe  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  town 
Engern." — A.  J.  Church  and  W.  J.  Brodribb. 
Taeitas's  Germiini/,   mites. — See,  also,  BurcTEUi. 

ANI. —  Storming  of  the  Turks  (1064).  Si-e 
Turks:  A.  I).  1003-1073. 

ANILLEROS,  The.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1814-I8'J7. 

ANJOU  :  Creation  of  the  County. — Origin 
of  the  Plantagenets.  —  "It  was  the  policy  of 
this  unfairly  depreciated  sovereign  [Charles  the 
Bald,  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  who  received 
in  the  disinembermeut  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire 
the  Xeustrian  part, out  of  which  was  developed  the 
modern  kingdom  of  France,  and  who  reigned  from 
840  to  877],  to  recruit  the  failing  ranks  of  the  false 
and  degenerate  Frankish  aristocracy,  by  calling 
up  to  his  peerage  the  wise,  the  able,  the  honest 
and  the  bold  of  ignoble  birth.  .  .  .  He  sought 
to  surround  himself  with  new  men,  the  men 
without  ancestrv;  and  the  earliest  historian  of 
the  House  of  Anjoii  both  de.scribes  this  sj'stein 
and  affords  the  most  splendid  example  of  the 
theory  adopted  by  the  king.  Pre-eminent 
amongst  these  parvenus  was  Torquatus  or  Tor- 
tulfus.  an  Armorican  peasant,  a  very  rustic,  a 
backwoodsman,  who  lived  by  hunting  ami  such 
like  occupations,  almost  in  solitude,  cultivating 
his  '([uillets,'  his  'cueillettes,'  of  land,  and  tlriv- 
ing  his  own  oxen,  harnessed  to  his  plough,  Tor- 
quatus entered  or  was  invited  into  the  service  of 
Charles-le-Chauve,  and  rose  high  in  his  sover- 
eign's confidence;  a  jirudent,  a  bold,  and  a  good 
man.  Charles  appointed  him  Forester  of  the 
forest  called  'the  Blackbird's  Nest,'  the  'nid  du 
merle,'  a  pleasant  name,  not  the  less  pleasant  for 
its  familiarity.  This  liappened  during  the  con- 
flicts with  the  Northmen.  Torquatus  served 
Charles  strenuously  in  the  wars,  and  obtained 
great  authority.  Tertullus,  son  of  Torquatus, 
inherited  his  father's  energies,  quick  and  acute, 
patient  of  fatigue,  ambitious  and  aspiring;  he 
became  the  liegeman  of  Charles;  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Petronilla  the  King's  cousin.  Count 
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Hush  the  Abbot's  daughter,  introduced  him 
into  the  very  circle  of  the  royal  family.  Cha- 
teau Landon  and  other  benefices  in  the  Gastinois 
were  acquired  by  him,  possiblj-  as  the  lad3"'s 
dowry.  Seneschal  also  was  TertuUus  of  the 
same"  ample  Gastinois  territory.  Ingelger,  sou 
of  TertuUus  and  Petronilla,  appears  as  the  first 
hereditary  Count  of  Anjou  Outre-Maiue. — Mar- 
quis, Consul  or  Count  of  Anjou, —  for  all  these 
titles  are  assigned  to  him.  Yet  the  ploughman 
Torquatus  must  be  reckoned  as  the  primary 
Plantagenet:  the  rustic  Torquatus  founded  that 
brilliant  family.  ' — Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Nor- 
mandy and  England,  bk.  1,  ch.  3. 

Also  rs  K.  Norgate,  England  under  the  An- 
gevin Kings,  V.  1,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  987-1129. — The  greatest  of  the  old 
Counts.— ■•Fulc  Xerra,  Fulc  the  Black  [A.  D. 
987-1040]  is  the  greatest  of  the  Angevins,  the 
first  in  whom  we  can  trace  that  marked  type  of 
character  which  their  house  was  to  preserve 
with  a  fatal  constancy  through  two  liundred 
years.  He  was  without  natural  affection.  In 
his  youth  he  burned  a  wife  at  the  stake,  and 
legend  told  how  he  led  her  to  her  doom  decked 
out  in  his  gayest  attire.  In  his  old  age  he 
waged  his  bitterest  war  against  his  son,  and 
exacted  from  him  when  vanquished  a  humilia- 
tion which  men  reserved  for  the  deadliest  of 
their  foes.  '  You  are  conquered,  you  are  con- 
quered ! '  shouted  the  old  man  in  fierce  exulta- 
tion, as  Geoffry,  bridled  and  saddled  like  a  beast 
of  burden,  crawled  for  pardon  to  his  father's 
feet.  .  .  .  But  neither  the  wrath  of  Heaven  nor 
the  curses  of  men  broke  with  a  single  mishap 
the  fifty  years  of  his  success.  At  his  accession 
Anjou  was  the  least  important  of  the  greater 
provinces  of  France.  At  his  death  it  stood,  if 
not  in  extent,  at  least  in  real  power,  first  among 
them  all.  .  .  .  His  overthrow  of  Brittany  on  the 
field  of  Conquereux  was  followed  by  the  gradual 
absorption  of  Southern  Touraine.  .  .  .  His  great 
victory  at  Pontlevoi  crushed  the  rival  house  of 
Blois ;  the  seizure  of  Saumur  completed  his  con- 
quests in  the  South,  while  Xorthern  Touraine 
was  won  bit  by  bit  till  only  Tours  resisted  the 
Angevin.  The  treacherous  .seizure  of  its  Count, 
Herbert  Wake-dog,  left  !Maine  at  his  mercy  ere 
the  old  man  bequeathed  his  unfinished  work  to 
his  son.  As  a  warrior,  Geoffry  Martel  was 
hardly  inferior  to  his  father.  A  decisive  over- 
throw wrested  Tours  from  the  Count  of  Blois ;  a 
second  left  Poitou  at  his  mercy ;  and  the  seizure 
of  Le  Mans  brought  him  to  the  Xorman  border. 
Here  ...  his  advance  was  checked  by  the 
genius  of  "William  the  Conqueror,  and  with  his 
death  the  greatness  of  Anjou  seemed  for  the 
time  to  have  come  to  an  end.  Stripped  of  Maine 
by  the  Xormans,  and  weakened  by  internal  dis- 
sensions, the  weak  and  profligate  administration 
of  Fulc  Rechin  left  Anjou  powerless  against  its 
rivals  along  the  Seine.  It  woke  to  fresh  energy 
with  the  accession  of  his  son,  Fulc  of  Jerusalem. 
.  .  .  Fulc  was  the  one  enemy  whom  Henry  the 
First  really  feared.  It  was  to  disarm  his  restless 
hostilitv  tiiat  the  King  yielded  to  his  son,  Geof- 
fry the  Handsome,  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Matilda." — .1.  R.  Green,  A  Short  History  of  the 
English  People,  ch.  2,  sect.  7. 

Also  in  K.  2\orgate,  England  under  the  Ange- 
vin Kings,  r.  1,  ch.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1 154. —  The  Counts  become  Kings  of 
England.     See  England:  A.  D.  Il.)-t-lix9. 


A.  D.  1204. —  Wrested  from  the  English 
King  John.     SeeFR-\NCE:  A.  D.  11SU-1-.J24. 

A.  D.  1206-1442. —  English  attempts  to  re- 
cover the  county.  —  The  Third  and  Fourth 
Houses  of  Anjou. —  Creation  of  the  Dukedom. 
—  King  .lohu,  of  England,  did  not  voluntarily 
submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  peers  of  Franc"e 
which  pronounced  his  forfeiture  of  the  fiefs  of 
Anjou  and  Maine,  "since  he  invaded  and  had 
possession  of  Angers  again  in  1206,  when.  Goth- 
like, he  demolished  its  ancient  walls.  He  lost  it  in 
the  following  year,  and  .  .  .  made  no  further 
attempt  upon  it  until  1213.  In  that  year,  having 
collected  a  powerful  army,  he  landed  at  Rochelle, 
and  actually  occupied  Angers,  without  striking 
a  blow.  But  .  .  .  the  year  1214  beheld  him 
once  more  in  retreat  from  Anjou,  never  to  reap- 
pear there,  since  he  died  on  the  19th  of  October. 
1216.  In  the  person  of  King  John  ended  what  is 
called  the  'Second  House  of  Anjou.'  In  1204, 
after  the  confiscations  of  John's  French  posses- 
sions, Philip  Augustus  established  hereditary 
seneschals  in  that  part  of  i>ance,  the  first  of 
whom  was  the  tutor  of  the  unfortunate  Young 
Arthur  [of  Brittan\-],  named  William  des  Roches, 
who  was  in  fact  Count  in  all  except  the  name, 
over  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Tourraine,  owing  alle- 
giance onlv  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  Sene- 
schal, William  des  Roches,  died  in  1222.  His 
son-in-law,  Amaury  de  Craon,  succeeded  him," 
but  was  soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner  during  a 
war  in  Brittany  and  incarcerated.  Henry  III. 
of  England  still  claimed  the  title  of  Count  of 
Anjou,  and  in  1230  he  "disembarked  a  consid- 
erable army  at  St.  Malo,  in  the  view  of  re-con- 
quering Anjou,  and  the  other  forfeited  possessions 
of  his  crown.  Louis  IX.,  then  only  fifteen  years 
old  .  .  .  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  allies ;  but 
in  the  following  year  a  peace  was  concluded,  the 
jirovince  of  Guienne  having  been  ceded  to  the 
English  crown.  In  1241,  Louis  gave  the  counties 
of  Poitou  and  Auvergue  to  his  brother  Alphonso; 
and,  in  the  year  1246,  he  invested  his  brother 
Charles,  Count  of  Provence,  with  the  counties  of 
Anjou  and  Maine,  thereby  annulling  the  rank 
and  title  of  Seneschal,  and  instituting  the  Third 
House  of  Anjou.  Charles  I.,  the  founder  of  the 
proud  fortunes  of  this  Third  House,  was  ambi- 
tious in  character,  and  events  long  favoured  his 
ambition.  Count  of  Provence,  through  the  in- 
heritance of  his  consort,  had  not  long  been 
invested  with  Anjou  and  Maine,  ere  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  conquest  of  Sicilv  [see  Italy 
(Southern):  A.  D.  12.50-1268].'"'  The  Third 
House  of  Anjou  ended  in  the  person  of  John, 
who  became  King  of  France  in  13.50.  In  13.56 
he  invested  his  son  Louis  with  Anjou  and  Maine, 
and  in  1360  the  latter  was  created  the  first  Duke 
of  Anjou.  The  Fourth  House  of  Anjou,  which 
began  with  this  first  Duke,  came  to  an  end  two 
generations  later  with  Rene,  or  Regnier,  —  the 
"  good  King  Rene"  of  history  and  story,  whose 
kingdom  was  for  the  most  part  a  name,  and  who 
is  best  known  to  English  readers,  perhaps,  as 
the  father  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  stout- 
hearted queen  of  Henry  VI.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  Louis,  the  second  duke,  Rene  became 
by  his  father's  will  Count  of  Guise,  his  elder 
brother,  Louis,  inheriting  the  dukedom.  In 
1434  the  brother  died  without  issue  and  Rene 
succeeded  him  in  Anjou.  Maine  and  Provence. 
He  had  alreadv  become  Duke  of  Bar,  as  the 
adopted   heir  o"f  his  great-uncle,   the  cardinal- 
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duke,  iiiul  Duke  of  Lorraine  (1430),  by  ilcsigim- 
lion  of  the  late  Duke,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married.  In  143.J  he  received  from  Queen 
.Joanna  of  XapU'S  the  doubtfid  legacy  of  lliat 
distracted  kingdom,  wliich  she  had  previously 
bequeathed  first,  to  Alphonso  of  Aragon.  and 
afterwards  — revoking  that  testament  —  to  Rene's 
brother,  Louis  of  Anjou.  King  Rene  enjoyed 
the  title  during  his  life-time,  nM<l  tlie  actual  king- 
dom for  a  brief  period;  but  in  11C3  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  Naples  by  his  competitor  Alphonso 
(see  It.\ly:  A.  D.  14ia-1447).  —  M.  A.  Hook- 
ham,  Life  and  Times  of  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
introd.  and  ch.  1-2. 

ANJOU,  The  English  House  of.  See  Eng- 
l,.\Nn:    .\.   1).    I1:m-11S!). 

ANJOU,  The  Neapolitan  House  of:  A.  D. 
1266  —Conquest  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.     Sec  Italy;   A.  I).   r,>.->(H2(;S. 

A.  D.  1282.  Loss  of  Sicily. — Retention  of 
Naples.     See  Italy;  A,  I).  1'2«'2-1300. 

A.  D.  1310-1382.— Possession  of  the  Hun- 
garian throne.    Sec  HrNciAUY:  .V.  D.  i:!iil-1442, 

A.  D.  1370-1384. — Acquisition  and  loss  of 
the  crown  of  Poland.  Sec  Poland:  A.  D. 
i:i:i:!-l.-,7','. 

A.  D.  1381-1384. — Claims  of  Louis  of  Anjou. 
— His  expedition  to  Italy  and  his  death.  See 
Italy;  A.  D.  i:i43-i:!S9. 

A.  D.  1386-1399. — Renewed  contest  for 
Naples.— Defeat  of  Louis  II.  by  Ladislas. 
Sec  Itai-y;  a.  1).  i:iH(i-1414. 

A.  D.  1423-1442. — Renewed  contest  for  the 
crown  of  Naples.— Defeat  by  Alfonso  of  Ara- 
gon and  Sicily.     Sec  Italy:  A.  D.  1412-1447. 

ANKENDORFF,  Battle  of.  See  Geum.\ny; 
.V.  I>.  l>*o7  (Febkuaky— JrsE). 

ANKERS.     See  Anchorites. 

ANNA,  Czarina  of  Russia,  A.  D.  1730- 
1740. 

ANNALES  MAXIM  I,  The.     See  F.\sti. 

ANNAM  :  A.  D.  1882-1885.— War  with 
France. — French  protectorate  accepted.  See 
FliANci::  .V,    I).  ls7.-|-lf<-<'.l. 

ANNAPOLIS  ROYAL,  NOVA  SCOTIA: 
Change  of  name  from  Port  Royal  (1710).  See 
NkwEncilano:  .\.   I).  1702-1710. 

ANNATES,  OR  FIRST-FRUITS.— "  A 
practice  liad  existed  for  some  liundreds  of  years. 
in  al!  tlie  churclies  of  Europe,  tliat  bishops  and 
archbisliops,  on  presentation  to  their  sees,  should 
transmit  to  the  pope,  on  receiving  their  bulls  of 
investment,  one  year's  income  from  their  new 
preferments.  It  was  called  tlic  payment  of  An- 
nates, or  first-fruits,  and  had  originated  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  as  a  means  of  ]ii-ovidiug  a 
fund  for  the  holy  wars.  Once  established  it  had 
settled  into  custom,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
resources  of  the  papal  revenue." — J.  A.  Froude, 
Uistory  of  Enr/limd.  eh.  4. — "The  claim  [by  the 
pope]  to  the  first-fruits  of  bislioprics  and  other 
promotions  was  apparently  first  made  in  England 
by  Alexander  I\'.  in  12.-)'G,  for  five  years;  it  was 
renewed  by  Clement  V.  in  1306,  tolast  for  two 
years ;  and  it  was  in  a  measure  successful.  Bj' 
.John  XXII.  it  was  claimefl  throughout  Christen- 
dom for  three  years,  and  met  with  universal 
resistance.  .  .  .  Stoutly  contested  as  it  was  in 
tlie  Coimcil  of  Constance,  an<l  frequently  made 
the  subject  of  debate  in  parliament  and  "council 
the  demand  must  have  been  regularly  complied 


with."— "\V.  Stubbs,  Coimt.  IliM.  of  Eng..  eh.  \^. 
scet.  718. — See.  also,  (Jri-.KN  Annk's  Boi'Nty. 

ANNE,  Queen  of  England,  A.  D.  17(12-1714 

ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA,  Queen-regent  of 
France.  SeeFRANCE;  A.  D.  1642-1043,  tol6.")l- 
16.-)3. 

ANNE  BOLEYN,  Marriage,  trial  and 
execution  of.  See  Enoland:  A.  D.  1527-1.534, 
and  ir)3(i-ir,43. 

ANSAR,  The.  See  Mahometan  Conquest; 
A.  I).  Oi)(l-():!2. 

ANSIBARII,  The.    SccFhanks;  Orkun.  i.tc. 

ANSPACH,  Creation  of  the  Margravate. 
Sec  Gkk.\l\nv:  1oIT[  C'enti'Iiy  ...  Separation 
from  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg.  See 
Bkandk.mu-ko:   A.  I).  1417-1040. 

ANTALCIDAS,  Peace  of  (B.  C.  3871.  See 
Guekck:   15.  ('.  3!)!l-387. 

ANTES,  The.     See  Sl.womc  Peoples. 

ANTESIGNANI,  The.—"  In  each  cohort  [of 
the  Roman  legion,  in  Ciesar's  time]  a  certain 
number  of  the  best  men,  probably  about  one- 
fourtli  of  the  wliole  detachment,  was  assigned  as 
a  guard  to  tlie  standard,  from  whence  they 
derived  tlicir  name  of  .Vntesignani." — ('.  ^Icri- 
vale,  Ifixt.  iifllir  lloiiiiiiis.  ell.  \'i. 

ANTHEMIUS,  Roman Emperor{Western), 

A.  I).  4(;7-472. 

ANTHESTERIA,  The.  See  Dionvsia  .vt 
Athens. 

ANTI-CORN-LA'W  LEAGUE.  See  Tar- 
iff Legislation  (England):  A.  D.  1836-1839, 
and  184.5-1846. 

ANTI-FEDERALISTS.  See  United 
States  OF  A.M.  :  A.  1).  17«!l-1792. 

ANTI-MASONIC  PARTY,  American.  See 
New  York:  A.  1).  1S20-1832. 

ANTI-MASONIC  PARTY,  Mexican.  .See 
Mexico:   A.  1).  lsi2-182W. 

ANTI-RENTERS.— ANTI-RENT  WAR. 
See  Livingston  Manor. 

ANTI-SLAVERY  MOVEMENTS.  See 
Slavery,  Negko. 

ANTIETAM,  OR  SHARPSBURG,  Battle 
of.  Sec  United  States  of  Am.;  A.  D.  1862 
(Septemrer  :   Mahyl.vnd). 

ANTIGONE  A.     See  Mantinea:   B.  C.  222. 

ANTIGONID  KINGS,  The.     See  Greece: 

B.  C.  307-l!t7. 

ANTIGONUS,  and  the  wars  of  the  Dia- 
dochi.  See  .Macedonia;  B.  C.  323-316;  31.5- 
310;  310-301. 

ANTIGONUS  GONATUS,  The  wars  of. 
See  Macedonia:  B.  C.  277-244. 

ANTILLES.— ANTILIA.—"  Familiar  as  is 
the  name  of  the  Antilles,  few  are  aware  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  word;  while  its  precise  signifi- 
cance sets  etymology  at  defiance.  Common  con- 
sent identified  the  Antilia  of  legend  with  the 
Isle  of  the  Seven  Cities.  In  the  year  734.  says 
the  story,  the  Arabs  having  conquered  most  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  a  number  of  Cliristian 
emigrants,  under  the  direction  of  seven  holy 
bishops,  among  tlicm  the  arcldjisliop  of  Oporto, 
sailed  westward  witli  all  tliat  they  had.  and 
reached  an  island  where  they  founded  seven 
towns.  Arab  geograpliers  speak  of  an  Atlantic 
island  called  in  Arabic  Eltennyn,  or  Al-tin  (I.sle 
of  Serpents),  a  name  wliich  may  jjossibly  have 
become  by  corruption  Antilia.  .  .  .  The  seven 
bishops  were  believed  in  the  16th  century  to  be 
still  represented  by  their  successors,  and  to  pre- 
side over  a  numerous  and  wealthy  people.    Most 
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ifposraphers  of  the  loth  century  believed  in  the 
existence  of  Antilia.  It  was  represented  as  lying 
west  of  the  Azores.  ...  As  soon  as;  it  became 
known  in  Europe  that  Columbus  had  iliscovered 
a  large  island,  Espanola  was  at  once  identified 
witli  Antilia.  .  .  .  and  the  name  .  .  .  has  ever 
since  been  applied  generally  to  the  West  Indian 
islands." — E.  J.  Payne,  Hist,  of  the  Sew  World 
allied  America,  r.  "l,  p.  98.— See,  also,  West 
Indies. 

ANTINOMIAN  CONTROVERSY  IN 
PURITAN  MASSACHUSETTS.  See  M.\s- 
suinsETTs:  A,  D.  1636-163S. 

ANTIOCH  :  Founding  of  the  City.  See 
Seleucid^  ;  and  Macedo.nia,  &c.  :  B.  C.  310- 
301. 

A.  D.  36-400. — The  Christian  Church.  See 
Christi.\>ity,  E.\ki.t. 

A.  D.  115. — Great  Earthquake. — "Early  in 
the  year  llo,  according  to  the  most  exact  chron- 
ology, .  .  .  the  splendid  capital  of  Syria  was 
visited  by  an  eartliquake,  one  of  the  most  disas- 
trous apparently  of  all  the  similar  inflictions 
from  which  tliat  luckless  city  has  ])eriodically 
suffered.  .  .  .  The  calamity  was  enhanced  by 
the  presence  of  unusual  crowds  from  all  the  cities 
of  the  east,  assembled  to  paj'  homage  to  tlie 
Emperor  [Trajan],  or  to  take  part  in  his  expe- 
dition [of  conquest  in  the  east].  Among 
the  victims  were  many  Romans  of  distinction. 
.  .  .  Trajan,  himself,  only  escaped  by  creeping 
through  a  window." — C.  Merivale.  Hist,  of  the 
Eomans,  eh.  6.]. 

A.  D.  260. — Surprise,  massacre  and  pillage 
by  Sapor,  King  of  Persia.  See  Persi.\:  A.  D. 
2-26-027. 

A.  D.  526. — Destruction  by  Earthquake. — 
During  the  reign  of  .Justinian  (A.  I).  .j18— 50-5)  the 
cities  of  the  Roman  Empire  "were  overwhelmed 
by  earthquakes  more  frequent  than  at  any  other 
period  of  history.  Antioch,  the  metropolis  of 
Asia,  was  entirely  destroyed,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  526,  at  the  very  time  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  country  were  assembled  to  cele- 
brate the  festival  of  the  Ascension;  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  2.50,000  persons  were  crushed  by 
the  fall  of  its  sumptuous  edifices." — J.  C.  L.  de 
Sismondi,   Ftdl  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  10. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Berline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Em  pi  re,  ch.  43. 

A.  D.  540. — Stormed,  pillaged  and  burned 
by  Chosroes,  the  Persian  King.  See  Persl.\: 
A.  I).  226-627. 

A.  D.  638. — Surrender  to  the  Arabs.  See 
M.\iioMET.\.v  Conquest:  A.  D.  632-639. 

A.  D.  969. — Recapture  by  the  Byzantines. — 
After  having  remained  328  years  in  the  possession 
of  the  Saracens,  Antiocli  was  retaken  in  tlie  winter 
of  A.  D.  969  by  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  Xicepho- 
rus  Phokas,  and  became  again  a  Christian 
cit}-.  Three  years  later  the  Moslems  made  a 
great  effort  to  recover  the  city,  but  were  defeated. 
The  Byzantine  arms  were  at  this  time  liighly 
successfid  in  the  never  ending  Saracen  war,  and 
John  Zimiskes,  successor  of  Xiccphorus  Phokas, 
marched  triumphantly  to  the  Tigris  and  threat- 
ened even  Bagdad.  But  most  of  the  conquests 
thus  made  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  were  not 
lastins. — G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, A.  D.  716-1007,  bk.  2.  ch.  2.— See  Btz^au- 
TiNE  E.MPIRE,  A.  D.  96:3-102.5. 

A.  D.  1097-1098. — Siege  and  capture  by  the 
Crusaders.     See  Crusades:  A.  D.  1096-1099. 


A.  D.  1099-1 144.— Principality.  See  .Teru- 
s.\lem:  a.  D.  1099-1144 

A.  D.  1268.— Extinction  of  the  Latin  Prin- 
cipality.— Total  destruction  of  the  city — \n- 
tiocli  fell,  before  the  arms  of  Bibars,  the  Sidtan 
of  Egpyt  and  Syria,  and  the  Latin  principality 
was  bloodily  extinguished,  in  1268.  "The  first 
seat  of  the  Christian  name  was  dispeopled  by 
the  slaughter  of  seventeen,  and  the  captivity 
of  one  hundred,  thousand  of  her  inhabitants." 
This  fate  Ijefell  Antioch  only  twenty-three  years 
before  the  last  vestige  of  the  conquests  of  the 
crusaders  was  obliterated  at  Acre. —  E.  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  59. — 
"The  sultan  halted  for  several  weeks  in  the 
plain,  and  permitted  his  soldiers  to  hold  a  large 
market,  or  fair,  for  the  sale  of  their  booty.  This 
market  was  attended  by  Jews  and  pedlars  from 
all  parts  of  the  East.  .  .  .  'It  was,' says  the  Cadi 
Mohieddin,  '  a  fearful  and  heart-rending  sight. 
Even  the  hard  stones  were  softened  with  grief.' 
He  tells  us  that  the  captives  were  so  numerous 
that  a  fine  hearty  boy  might  be  purchased  for 
twelve  pieces  of  silver,  and  a  little  girl  for  five. 
When  the  work  of  pillage  had  been  completed, 
when  all  the  ornaments  and  decorations  had  been 
carried  away  from  the  churches,  and  the  lead 
torn  from  the  roofs,  Antioch  was  fired  in  dif- 
ferent places,  amid  the  loud  thrilling  shouts  of 
'Allah  Acbar,'  '  God  is  Victorious. '  Tlie  great 
churches  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  burnt  with 
terrific  fury  for  many  days,  and  the  \ast  and 
venerable  city  was  left  without  a  habitation  and 
without  an  inhabitant." — C.  G.  Addison,  The 
Knights  Templars,  ch.  6. 


ANTIOCHUS  SOTER,  AND  ANTIO- 
CHUS  THE  GREAT.  See  Seleucid.s.  The: 
B.   C.   281-224.  and  224-187. 

ANTIPATER,  and  the  wars  of  the  Dia- 
dochi.     See  :\rACEDONiA:  B.  C.  323-316. 

ANTIUM. —  "  Antium,  once  a  flourishing  city 
of  the  Volsei,  and  afterwards  of  the  Romans, 
their  conquerors,  is  at  present  reduced  to  a  small 
number  of  inhabitants.  Originally  it  was  with- 
out a  port;  the  harbour  of  the  Antiates  having 
been  the  neighbouring  indentation  in  the  coast  of 
Ceno,  now  Xettuno,  distant  more  than  a  mile  to 
the  eastward.  .  .  .  The  piracies  of  the  ancient 
Antiates  all  proceeded  from  Ceno,  or  Cerio,  where 
they  had  22  long  ships.  These  Xumicius  took ; 
.  .  .  some  were  taken  to  Rome  and  their  rostra 
suspended  in  triumph  in  the  Forum.  ...  It 
[Antium]  was  reckoned  260  stadia,  or  about  33 
miles,  from  Ostia. "— Sir  W.  Gell,  Topog.  of  Rome, 
V.  1. 

ANTIUM,  Naval  Battle  of  (1378).  See 
Venice:  A.  D.  1378-1379. 

ANTIVEST.IEUM.  See  Britain,  Tribes 
OF  Celtic. 

ANTOINE  DE  BOURBON,  King  of  Na- 
varre, .\.  I).  15.5.5-15.57. 

ANTONINES,  The.  See  Rome:  A.  D.  138- 
180. 

ANTONINUS,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Roman 
Emperor,  A.  D.  161-180. 

ANTONINUS  PIUS,  Roman  Emperor, 
A.  D.  138-161. 

ANTONY,  Mark,  and  the  Second  Triumvi- 
rate.    See  Rome:  B.  C.  44  to  31. 

ANTRUSTIONES.— In  the  Salic  law,  of 
the  Franks,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  recognized 
order  of  mbilitv.     "We   meet,  however,  with 
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several  titles  deiiotiiiL'-  teinponirv  rank,  derived 
from  offices  political  and  judicial,  or  from  a 
position  aiuMit  tin-  person  of  tlie  kinjr.  Among 
tliese  tlie  Antrwstiones.  wlio  were  in  constant 
attendance  upon  the  king,  played  a  conspiciioiis 
part.  .  .  .  Antrustiones  and"  Convivje  Kcgis 
[Homans  who  held  tlie  same  position]  are  the 
predecessors  of  the  Vassi  Doniinici  of  later  times, 
and  like  these  were  bound  to  the  king  by  an  es- 
pecial oath  of  personal  and  jierpctual  service. 
Tliey  formed  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  king's 
faniilv.  and  wereexiiected  to  reside  in  the  palace, 
Aviiere  they  superintended  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  roval  houschohl." — \V.  C.  Perry, 
T!i,   Fr.i I, /,-.'<.  <•/,.  "l(». 

ANTWERP :  The  name  of  the  City.—  Its 
commercial  greatness  in  the  i6th  century. — ■ 
"Tiiecily  was  so  aiK'ient  lliat  its  gr'nealogists, 
with  ridiculous  gravity,  ascended  to  a  period 
two  centuries  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  dis- 
covered a  giant,  rejoicing  in  the  classic  name  of 
Antigonus,  established  on  the  Sclield.  Tliis 
patriarch  exacted  ime  half  the  merchandise  of  all 
navigators  who  passed  his  castle,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  amputate  and  cast  into  tlie  river  the 
right  hands  of  those  who  infringed  this  simple 
tariff.  Thus  'Hand-werpen,'  hand-throwing,  be- 
came Antwerp,  and  hence,  two  hands,  in  the 
escutcheon  of  the  city,  were  ever  held  up  in 
heraldic  attestation  of  the  truth.  The  giant  wa.s, 
in  his  turn,  thrown  into  the  Scheld  by  a  hero, 
named  Brabo,  from  whose  exploits  Hrabant  de- 
rived its  name.  .  .  .  But  for  tliese  antiiiuarian 
researches,  a  simpler  derivation  of  the  name 
would  seem  'an  t'  werf,'  'on  tlie  wharf.'  It  had 
now  [in  the  first  half  of  the  16tli  century]  be- 
come the  principal  entrepot  and  exchange  of 
Europe  .  .  .  the  commercial  capital  of  the  world. 
.  .  .  Venice,  Nuremburg,  Augsburg,  Bruges, 
were  sinking,  but  .Vntwerp,  with  its  deep  and 
convenient  river,  stretched  its  arm  to  the  ocean 
and  caught  the  golden  prize,  as  it  fell  from  its 
sister  cities'  grasp.  .  .  .  No  city,  except  Paris, 
surpassed  it  in  population,  none  approached  it 
in  commercial  splendor."  —  .1.  L.  >Iotlev,  The 
Iii«,  ofth,'  Dutch  Il,iiuhUi\  Hint.  Jiiti;,:!.,  's.rt.  13. 

A.  D.  1313.— Made  the  Staple  for  English 
trade.     See  Sx.vei.K. 

A.  D.  1566. — Riot  of  the  Image-breakers  in 
the  Churches.  See  Netiieiu..\nds:  A.  D.  1566- 
l.iCiH 

A.  D.  1576. — The  Spanish  Fury.  See  Netii- 
KUi,.\Ny)>:  .\.  I).    l.")7.')-l")7T. 

A.  D.  1577. — Deliverance  of  the  city  from 
its  Spanish  garrison. — Demolition  of  the  Cita- 
del.    Sec  Xt-.tiiki!I..\M)s:  a.  1).   l.")T7-l.")Sl. 

A.  D.  1583.— Treacherous  attempt  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou. — The  French  Fury.  See  Xktii- 
Klil,.\M)s:   .v.  I).  1.>S1-1.")'^4. 

A.  D.  1584-1585.— Siege  and  reduction  by 
Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma. — The 
downfall  of  prosperity.  See  Netiiekl.vxds: 
A.  1)    1.584-1. -,85. 

A.  D.  1648. — Sacrificed  to  Amsterdam  in 
the  Treaty  of  Munster. — Closing  of  the 
Scheldt.     Si'c  \|-.TiiEiti,.\N-Ds:  A.  |).  U14tl-l(;|8. 

A.  D.  1706. — Surrendered  to  Marlborough 
and  the  Allies.  See  Xktheulamjs:  A.  D.  17U6- 
1707. 

A.  D.  1 746-1748. —Taken  by  the  French  and 
restored  to  Austria.  See  Xetheki..\sds:  A.  D. 
174li-17-t7;  and  Aix-la-Chapelle:    Tue   Con- 

OKESS. 


A.  D.  1832.— Siege  of  the  Citadel  by  the 
French. — Expulsion  of  the  Dutch  garrison. 
See  XKTllKia-A.MJS:   A.  1).   1830-1.83^. 

APACHES.  The.     See   A>fF,uic.\x  Anourr,- 

inks:  .\i'\i  Fii.  Cum  I',  and  .Vthapascax  Family. 

APALACHES,  The.     See  Ameuican  Anori- 

KMMS:    .\l'AI. ACHES. 

APAMEA.— .Vpamea,  a  city  foundecl  by 
Seleucus  Xicator  on  the  Euphrates,  the  site  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  modern  town  of  Bir, 
had  become,  in  Strabo's  time  (near  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  Era)  one  of  the  principal  centers 
of  .Vsiatic  trade,  second  only  to  Ejiliesus.  Tliap- 
sacus.  the  former  customary  crossing-place  of 
the  Euphrates,  had  ceased  to  be  so,  and  the  pas- 
sage was  made  at  Apamea.  A  place  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  was  called  Zeugma,  or 
"the  bridge."  Bir  "  is  still  the  usual  place  at 
which  travellers  proceeding  from  Antioch  or 
Aleppo  towards  Bagdad  cro.ss  the  Euphrates." — 
E.  H.  Bunburv.  I/i'^t.  nf  Ancient  Geog.,ch.  2'3, 
sect.  1  {i\  2.  //;)."'..n)s  ,n(r/317). 

APANAGE.     Sec  Ai'i-AX.\GE. 

APATURIA,  The.— An  annual  family  festi- 
val of  the  Athenian.s,  celel)rated  for  three  days 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  October 
(Pyanepsion).  "This  was  the  characteristic 
festival  of  the  Ionic  race;  banded  down  from  a 
period  anterior  to  the  constitution  of  Kleisthenes, 
and  to  the  ten  new  tribes  each  containing  so  many 
denies,  and  bringing  together  the  citizens  in 
their  primitive  unions  of  family,  gens,  phratry, 
etc.,  the  aggregate  of  which  had  originally  con- 
stituted tlie  four  Ionic  tribes,  now  superannuated. 
At  the  Apaturia,  the  family  ceremonies  were 
gone  through ;  marriages  were  enrolled,  acts  of 
adoption  were  promulgated  and  certified,  the 
names  of  youthful  citizens  first  entered  on  the 
gentile  and  pliratric  roll;  sacrifices  were  jointly 
celebrated  by  these  family  assemblages  to  Zeus 
Phratrius,  Athene,  and  other  deities,  accompanied 
with  much  festivitv  and  enjovnient." — G.  Grotc, 
IIiKt.  of  Greece,  pt.''2,  ch.  64  (;".  7). 

APELLA,  The.  See  Sparta:  The  Con- 
stitution, ir. 

APELOUSAS,  The.  See  Texas;  The  abo- 
UIGINAI.  Inhahitants. 

APHEK,  Battle  of. — A  great  victory  won  by 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel  over  Benhadad,  king  of 
Damascus. — H.  Ewald,  Hist,  nf  Israel,  bk.  4, 
sect.  1. 

APODECT^,  The. -"When  Aristotle 
speaks  of  tlie  oHicers  of  government  to  whom 
the  public  revenues  were  delivered,  who  kept 
them  and  distributed  them  to  the  several  admin- 
istrative departments,  these  are  called,  he  adds, 
apodectiB  and  treasurers.  In  Athens  the 
apodeettc  were  ten  in  number,  in  accordance  with 
the  number  of  tlie  tribes.  They  were  appointed 
by  lot.  .  .  .  They  had  in  their  possession  the 
lists  of  the  debtors  of  the  state,  received  the 
money  which  was  jiaid  in,  registered  an  account 
of  it  and  noted  the  amount  in  arrear,  and  in  the 
couiieil  house  in  the  presence  of  the  council, 
erased  the  names  of  tlie  debtors  who  had  jiaid 
the  demands  against  tlieni  from  the  list,  and 
deposited  this  again  in  the  archives.  Finally, 
they,  together  with  the  council,  ajiportioned  the 
sums  received." — .\.  Bocckh,  I'nhUc  Ecfmomy  of 
Alheni<(tr.  hi/ Loinh).  U:  'i.  ch.  4. 

APOLLONIA  IN  ILLYRIA,  The  Found- 
ing of.      See  KOKKYRA, 
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APOSTASION. 


AQUITAINE. 


APOSTASION.     See  Polet.e. 
APOSTOLIC   MAJESTY:     Origin  of  the 

Title.     St^e  Ih-NGARY:  A.  D.  970-1114. 

APPANAGE. — "The  term  appanage  denotes 
the  provision  inaile  for  the  younger  children  of 
ii  king  of  France.  Tliis  always  consisted  of 
lands  and  feudal  superiorities  held  of  the  crown 
by  the  tenure  of  peerage.  It  is  evident  that  this 
usage,  as  it  produced  a  new  class  of  powerful 
feudataries,  was  hostile  to  the  interests  and  policy 
of  the  sovereign,  and  retarded  the  subjugation 
of  the  ancient  aristocracy.  But  an  usage  coeval 
with  the  monarch}-  was  not  to  be  abrogated,  and 
the  scarcity  of  money  rendered  it  impossible  to 
provide  for  the  younger  branches  of  the  ro_yal 
family  by  any  other  means.  It  was  restrained 
however  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit. " 
— H.  Hallam,  The  Mirhlle  Afjen.  ch.  1,  pt.  2.— 
"From  the  words  '  ad  '  and  'punis,'  meaning  that 
it  was  to  provide  bread  for  the  person  who  held  it. 
A  portion  of  appanage  was  now  given  to  each  of 
the  king's  younger  sons,  which  descended  to  his 
direct  heirs,  but  in  default  of  them  reverted  to  the 
crown.  " — T.  Wright,  Uist.  of  France,  v.  1,  p. 
308,  nntr. 

APPIAN  WAY,  The.— Appius  Claudius, 
called  tile  Blinil.  who  was  censor  at  Rome 
from  yi'3  to  3ll«  B.  C.  [see  Ro.me:  B.  C.  312].  con- 
structed during  that  time  "the  Appian  road,  the 
cjueen  of  roads,  because  the  Latin  road,  passing 
by  Tusculura,  and  through  the  country  of  the 
Hernicans,  was  so  much  endangered,  and  had 
not  yet  been  quite  recovered  by  the  Romans: 
the  Appian  road,  passing  by  Terracina,  Fundi 
and  Mola,  to  Capua,  was  intended  to  be  a  shorter 
and  safer  one.  .  .  .  The  Appian  road,  even  if 
Appius  did  carry  it  as  far  as  Capua,  was  not 
executed  by  him  with  that  splendour  for  which 
we  still  admire  it  in  tho.se  parts  which  have  not 
been  destroyed  intentionally:  the  clo.sely  joined 
polygons  of  basalt,  which  thousands  of  years 
liave  not  been  able  to  displace,  are  of  a  some- 
what later  origin.  Appius  commenced  the  road 
because  there  was  actual  need  for  it ;  in  the  year 
A.  U.  4.57  [B.  C.  297]  peperino,  and  some  years 
later  basalt  (silex)  was  first  u.sed  for  paving 
roads,  and,  at  the  beginning,  only  on  the  small 
distance  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  temple  of 
Mars,  as  we  are  distinctly  told  by  Livy.  Roads 
constructed  according  to  artistic  principles  had 
previously  existed." — B.  G.  Nicbuhr,  Lects.  <in 
the  IIi.tt.  nf  Rome.  lect.  45. 

At.so  in:  Sir  W.  Gell,  Topog.  of  liome,  ii.  1. — 
H.  G.  Liddell,  Hixt.  <f  Rome,  v.  1,  ;).  2.51. 

APPOMATTOX  "COURT  HOUSE,  Lee's 
Surrender  at.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  : 
-V.  1).  isi;.)  (Apkil:  Yikginl^). 

APULEIAN  LAW.     See  M.a.jest.\s. 

APULIA:  A.  D.  1042-1 127.— Norman  con- 
quest and  Dukedom. — Union  with  Sicily. 
See  It.vly  (SorTUEK.N);  A.  D.  lUUO-1090,  and 
lOsl-1194. 

APULIANS,  The.     See  S.ujixes;  also,  Sam- 

XITKS. 

AQU^  SEXTIiE.     See  S.\ltes. 

AQVJE  SEXTIiE,  Battle  of.     See  Cimbri 

AND  Teutoxe-:   B.  C.  113-102. 

AQU.«  SOLIS.— The  Roman  name  of  the 
long  famous  watering-place  known  in  modern 
England  as  the  city  of  Bath.  It  was  splendidly 
adorned  in  Roman'  times  with  temples  and  other 
edifices.— T.  Wright,  Celt,  Romaii  and  Saxon, 
ch.  .5. 


I  AQUIDAY,  OR  AQUETNET.— The  native 
nanii-  of  Rhode  Islanil.  See  Rhode  Isl\si)- 
A.  I),  \ms-\iiw. 

AQUILA,  Battle  of  (1424).  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1412-1447. 

AQUILEIA.— Aquileia,  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  that  city  by  the  Huns,  A.  D.  453, 
■was,  "both  as  a  fortress  and  a  commercial 
emporium,  second  to  none  in  Northern  Italy.  It 
was  situated  at  the  northernmost  point  of  the 
gulf  of  Hadria,  about  twenty  miles  northwest  of 
Trieste,  and  the  place  where" it  once  stood  is  now 
in  the  Austrian  dominions,  just  over  the  border 
which  separates  them  from  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  In  the  year  181  B.  C.  a  Roman  colony 
had  been  sent  to  this  far  corner  of  Italy  to  serve 
as  an  outpost  against  sotne  intrusive  tribes,  called 
by  the  vague  name  of  Gauls.  .  .  .  Possessing  a 
good  harbour,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
navigable  river,  Aquileia  gradually  became  the 
chief  entrepot  for  the  commerce  between  Italy 
and  wliat  are  now  the  Illyrian  provinces  of 
Austria." — T.  Hodgkin,  Raly  and  Her  Invaders, 
hk.  2,  ch.  i. 

A.  D.  238. — Sieee  by  Maximin.  See  Rome  : 
A.  D.  2:38. 

A.  D.  388. — Overthrow  of  Maximus  by  The- 
odosius.     See  Rci.mk:  A.  D.  379-39.5. 

A.  D.  452.— Destruction  by  the  Huns.  See 
Huns:  A.  I).  452:  :dso,  Venice:  A.  I).  4.52. 

AQUITAINE:  The  ancient  tribes.— The 
Roman  conquest  of  A(iuitauia  was  achieved,  B.  C. 
56,  by  one  of  Ctcsar's  lieutenants,  the  Younger 
Crassus,  who  first  brought  the  people  called 
the  Sotiates  to  submission  and  then  defeated 
their  combined  neighbors  in  a  murderous  battle, 
where  three-fourths  of  them  are  said  to  have 
been  slain.  The  tribes  which  then  submitted 
"were  the  Tarbelli,  Bigerriones,  Preciani,  Vo- 
cates,  Tarusates.  Elusates.  Garites,  Ausei,  Gar- 
umni,  Sibuzates  and  Cocosatcs.  The  Tarbelli 
were  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Adour.  Their 
chief  place  was  on  the  site  of  the  hot  springs  of 
Dax.  The  Bigerriones  appear  in  the  name 
Bigorre.  The  chief  place  of  the  Elusates  was 
Elusa,  Eause ;  and  the  town  of  Auch  on  the  river 
Gers  preserves  the  name  of  the  Ausci.  The 
names  Garites,  if  the  name  is  genuine,  and  Gar- 
umni  contain  the  same  element.  Gar,  as  the 
river  Garumna  [Garonne]  and  the  Gers.  It  is 
stated  by  Walckenaer  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  part  of  Les  Landes  are  still  called 
Cousiots.  Coco.sa,  Caussfeque,  is  twenty-four 
miles  from  Dax  on  the  road  from  Da.x  to  Bor- 
deaux."— G.  Long.  Decline  of  the  Rnman  Re- 
public,  V.  4,  cli.  6. — "Before  the  arrival  of  the 
brachycephalic  Ligurian  race,  the  Iberians 
ranged  over  the  greater  part  of  France.  ...  If. 
as  seems  probable,  we  may  identify  them  with 
the  Aquitani,  one  of  the  three  races  which  oc- 
cupied Gaul  in  the  time  of  Ca;sar,  they  must  have 
retreated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees 
before  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period." — 
I.  Taylor,  Orir/in  of  the  Aryans,  ch.  2,  sect.  5. 

In  "Csesar's  time.  See  Gaul  described  by 
Cesar. 

Settlement  of  the  Visigoths.  See  Goths 
(VisiooTHs):  A.  D.  410-419. 

A.  D.  567. — Divided  between  the  Merovin- 
gian Kings.     See  Franks:  .\.  D.  311-7.52. 

A.  D.  681-768.— The  independent  Dukes 
and     their    subjugation. — "The     olil    Roman 
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Aiiiiitania.  in  the  first  division  of  the  spoils  of 
the  Empire,  had  faUen  to  the  Visigoths,  wlio 
conquered  it  witliovit  niueli  trouble.  In  the 
strusflle  between  them  and  the  Merovingians,  it 
of  course  passed  to  the  victorious  party.  But 
the  (luarrels,  so  fiercely  contested  between  the 
difTerent  members  of  the  Frank  monarchy,  jire- 
veiited  them  from  retaininir  a  distant  possession 
within  their  grasp;  and  at  this  jieriod  [681-718, 
when  the  JIayors  of  the  Palace,  Pepin  and  Carl, 
were  gathering  the  reins  of  government  over 
the  three  kingdoms  —  Austrasia.  Neustria  and 
iSurgundy  — into  their  hands],  Eudo,  the  duke 
of  Aiiuitiiine,  was  really  an  independent  prince. 
The  population  had  never  lost  its  Roman  eliar- 
acter;  it  was.  in  fact,  by  far  the  most  Romanized 
in  the  whole  of  Gaul.  But  it  had  also  received. 
a  new  element  in  tlie  Vascones  or  Gascons  [see 
Bascjuks],  a  tribe  of  Pyrcnean  mountaineers,  who 
descending  from  their  mountains,  advanced  to- 
wards the  north  until  their  progress  was  checked 
l)y  the  broad  waters  of  the  Garonne.  At  this 
time,  however,  they  obeyed  Eudo.  "  This  duke 
of  Aipiitaine,  Eudo,  allied  himself  with  the 
Neustrians  against  the  ambitious  Austrasian 
Mayor,  Carl  .Martel,  and  shared  with  them  the 
crushing  defeat  at  .Soi.ssons,  A.  D.  718,  which 
eslal)lished  the  Hanunerer's  power.  Eudo 
acknowledged  allegiance  and  was  allowed  to 
retain  Ins  dukedom.  But,  half-a-century  after- 
wards, Carl's  son,  Pepin,  who  had  pushed  the 
'faineant'  Merovingians  from  the  Frank  throne 
and  seated  himself  upon  it,  fought  a  nine  years' 
war  with  the  then  duke  of  A(pntaine.  to  establish 
his  sovereignty.  "  The  war,  which  la.sted  nine 
years  [76()-7t)8],  was  signalized  bj-  frightful 
ravages  and  destruction  of  life  upon  both  sides, 
until,  at  last,  the  Franks  became  masters  of 
Berri,  Auvergue.  and  the  Limousin,  with  their 
princiiial  cities.  The  able  and  gallant  Guaifer 
[or  Waifer]  was  assassinated  by  his  own  sub- 
jects, and  Pepin  had  the  satisfaction  of  finally 
imiting  the  grand-duchy  of  Aquitaine  to  the 
monarchy  of  the  Franks." — J.  G.  Slieppard, 
Fall  (if  llomc,  lect.  8. 

Also  in:  P.  Godwin,  Hint,  of  Prance :  Ancient 
Gaul,  ch.  14-13.— W.  II.  Perry,  T/ie  Franks,  ch. 
5-6. 

A.  D.  732. — Ravaged  by  the  Moslems. 
See  M.\no.\iF.T.\N  Conijuest;  A.  I).  715-733. 

A.  D.  781. — Erected  into  a  separate  king- 
dom by  Charlemagne. — In  the  year  781  ('harle- 
magne  erected  Italy  and  Aquitaine  into  sepiirate 
kingdoms,  placing  his  two  infant  sous,  Pepin 
and  Ludwig  or  Louis  on  their  respective  thrones. 
"  The  kingdom  of  Aquitaine  embraced  Vasconia 
[Gascony],  Septimania,  A(pntaine  proper  (that 
is,  the  country  between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Loire)  and  the  county,  subsequently  the  duchy, 
of  Toulouse.  Nominally  a  kingdom,  A(|uitaine 
was  in  reality  a  province,  entirely  dependent  on 
the  central  or  personal  government  of  Charles. 
.  .  .  The  nominal  designations  of  king  und 
kingdom  might  gratify  the  feelings  of  the 
Aciuitanians,  but  it  was"  a  scheme  contrived  for 
holding  them  in  a  state  of  absolute  dependence 
and  subordination." — J.  I.  Mombert,  Hist,  of 
Cliarh.i  the  Great,  hk.  3,  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  843.— In  the  division  of  Charle- 
magne's Empire.     See  Fr.\n(E:  A.  1).  843. 

A.  D.  884-1 151. —The  end  of  the  nominal 
kingdom,— The  disputed  Ducal  Title.— '  Car- 
loman  [who  died  884],  sou  of  Louis  the  Stam- 


merer, was  the  lastof  the  Carlovingians  who  l)ore 
the  title  of  king  of  Aquitaine.  This  vast  stale 
ceased  from  this  time  to  constitute  a  kingdom. 
It  had  for  a  lengthened  period  been  iliviihvl 
between  powerful  families,  the  most  illustriovis 
of  which  are  tliosc^  of  the  Counts  of  Toulou.se, 
founded  in  the  ninth  century  by  Fredelon,  the 
Counts  of  Poitiers,  the  Counts  of  Auvergne,  the 
Manpii.ses  of  Septimania  or  Gothia,  and  the  Dukes 
of  Gascony.  King  Eudes  had  given  Willi.un  the 
Pius,  Count  of  Auvergne,  the  investiture  of  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine.  On  the  extinction  of  that 
family  in  938,  the  Counts  of  Toulouse  and  those 
of  Poitou  disputed  the  prerogatives  and  their 
quarrel  stained  the  south  with  blood  for  a  long 
time.  At  lengtli  the  Counts  of  Poitou  aeqiiircd 
the  title  of  Dukes  of  Aquitaine  or  Guyenne  [or 
Guienne,  —  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
name  of  Aquitaine,  which  came  into  use  during 
the  .Middle  Ages],  which  remained  in  their  house 
up  to  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  with 
Henry  Plantagenet  I.  [Henry  II.],  King  of 
England  (1151)."— E.  De  Bonnecliose,  ///.W.  if 
France,  bk.  3,  ch.  3,  foot-note.  —  "The  duchy 
Aquitaine,  or  Guyenne,  as  held  by  Eleanor's 
predecessors,  consisted,  roughly  speaking,  of  the 
territory  between  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne. 
More  exactly,  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Anjou  and  Touraine,  on  the  east  by  Berry  and 
Auvergne,  on  the  soutlieast  by  the  Querey  or 
County  of  Cahors,  and  on  the  south-west  by 
Gascony,  which  liad  been  united  with  it  for  the 
last  hundred  years.  Tlie  old  Karolingian  king- 
dom of  Aquitania  had  been  of  far  greater  extent; 
it  had,  in  fact,  included  the  whole  country 
between  the  Loire,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhone  and 
the  ocean.  Over  all  this  vast  territory  the  ( 'ounts 
of  Poitou  asserted  a  theoretical  claim  of  over- 
lordship  by  virtue  of  their  ducal  title;  they  had, 
however,  a  formidable  rival  in  the  house  of  the 
Counts  of  Toulouse." — K.  Norgate,  England 
under  the  Angevin  Kings,  r.  1,  ch.  10. — See,  also, 
TotLorsE:  IOtii  -\xd  IItii  CEN-rrRiES. 

A.  D.  1137-1152. — Transferred  by  mar- 
riage from  the  crown  of  France  to  the  crown 
of  England.— In  1137,  "the  last  of  the  old  line  of 
the  dukes  of  Aquitaine — William  IX.,  son  of 
the  gay  crusader  and  troubadour  whom  the  Red 
King  had  hoped  to  succeed  —  died  on  a  pilgrim- 
age at  Compostella.  His  only  son  was  already 
dead,  and  before  setting  out  for  his  pilgrimage 
he  did  what  a  greater  personage  had  done  ten 
years  before:  with  the  consent  of  his  barons,  he 
left  the  whole  of  his  dominions  to  his  daughter. 
Moreover,  he  bequeathed  the  girl  herself  as  wife 
to  the  young  king  Louis  [VII.]  of  Prance.  This 
marriage  more  tlian  doubled  the  strength  of  the 
French  crown.  It  gave  to  Louis  absolute  pos- 
session of  all  western  Aquitaine,  or  Guyenne  as 
it  was  now  beginning  to  be  called ;  that  is  the 
counties  of  Poitovi  and  Gascony,  with  the  im- 
mediate overlordship  of  the  whole  district  lying 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees,  tlie  Rlione 
and  the  ocean: — a  territory  five  or  six  times  as 
large  as  his  own  royal  domain  and  over  whicli 
his  predecessors  had  never  been  able  to  assert 
more  than  the  merest  shadow  of  a  nominal  superi- 
ority." In  1153  Louis  obtained  a  divorce  from 
Eleanor,  surrendering  all  the  great  territory 
whicli  she  had  added  to  his  dominions,  rather 
than  maintain  an  unhappy  union.  The  same 
year  the  gay  ducliess  was  wedded  to  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet,  then    Duke  of  Normandy,   afterwards 
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Henry  II.  King  of  England.  By  this  Tiiarriage 
Aquitaine  became  joined  to  the  crown  of  Enghiud 
and  remained  so  for  three  hundred  years. —  K. 
Norgate,  England  under  the  Angevin  Kings,  v.  1. 
cfi.  8. 

i2th  Century. — The  state  of  the  southern 
parts.     See  Provence:  A.  D.  1179-1207. 

A.  D.  1360-1453. —  Full  sovereignty  pos- 
sessed by  the  English  Kings. — The  final  con- 
quest and  union  with  France. —  "  Bj'  the  Peace 
of  Bretigny  [see  Fr.\xce:  A.  D.  1337-1360]  Ed- 
ward III.  resigned  his  claims  on  tlie  crown  of 
France :  but  he  was  recognized  in  return  as  inde- 
pendent Prince  of  Aquitaine,  without  any  hom- 
age or  superiority  being  reserved  to  the  Frencli 
monarch.  When  Aquitaine  therefore  was  con- 
quered by  France,  partly  in  the  14th,  fully  in 
the  loth  century  [see  Fr.4.nce:  A.  D.  1431-14.53], 
it  .was  not  the  'reunion'  of  a  forfeited  fief,  but 
the  absorption  of  a  distinct  and  sovereign  state. 
The  feelings  of  Aquitaine  itself  seem  to  have 
been  divided.  The  nobles  to  a  great  extent, 
though  far  from  universally,  preferred  the  French 
connexion.  It  better  fell  in  with  their  notions 
of  chivalry,  feudal  dependency,  and  the  like ; 
the  privileges  too  which  French  law  conferred 
on  noble  birth  would  make  their  real  interests 
lie  that  way.  But  the  great  cities  and,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  the  mass  of  the  people,  also, 
clave  faithfully  to  their  ancient  Dukes ;  and  tliey 
had  good  reason  to  do  so.  The  English  Kings, 
both  by  habit  and  by  interest,  naturally  pro- 
tected the  municipal  liberties  of  Bourdeaux  and 
Bayonne,  and  exposed  no  part  of  their  subjects 
to  the  horrors  of  French  taxation  and  general 
oppression." — E.  A.  Freeman, IVie  Franks  and 
t/ie  Gauls  (Historical  Essays,  \st  Series,  No.  7). 


AQUITANI,  The.  See  Iberians,  The 
Western. 

ARABIA.—  ARABS  :  The  Name.— "  There 
can  be  ucj  doubt  tliat  the  name  of  tlie  Arabs  was 
.  .  .  given  from  their  living  at  tlie  westernmost 
part  of  Asia;  and  their  own  word  'Gharb,'  the 
'  West,'  is  another  form  of  the  original  Semitic 
name  Arab." — G.  Rawlinson,  Notes  to  Herodotus, 
V.  2,  p.  71. 

The  ancient  succession  and  fusion  of  Races. 
— "Tlie  population  of  Arabia,  after  long  cen- 
turies, more  especially  after  the  propagation  and 
triumph  of  Islaraism,  became  uniform  through- 
out the  peninsula.  .  .  .  But  it  was  not  always 
thus.  It  was  very  slowly  and  gradually  tliat  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  parts  of  Arabia  were 
fused  into  one  race.  .  .  .  Several  distinct  races 
successively  immigrated  into  the  peninsula  and 
remained  separate  for  many  ages.  Their  dis- 
tinctive characteristics,  their  manners  and  their 
civilisation  prove  that  these  nations  were  not  all 
of  one  blood.  Up  to  the  time  of  Mahomet, 
several  different  languages  were  spoken  in 
Arabia,  and  it  was  the  introduction  of  Islamism 
alone  that  gave  predominence  to  tliat  one 
amongst  them  now  called  Arabic.  The  few 
Arabian  historians  deserving  of  the  name,  wlio 
have  used  any  discernment  in  collecting  the 
traditions  of  their  country,  Ibn  Khaldoun,  for 
example,  distinguish  three  successive  popula- 
tions in  the  peninsula.  They  divide  these  primi- 
tive, secondary,  and  tertiary  Arabs  into  three 
divisions,  called  Ariba,  Jlotareba,  and  ilostareba. 
.  .  .  The  Ariba  were  the  first  and  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of    Arabia.      They  consisted   prin- 


cipally of  two  great  nations,  the  Adites,  .ssprung 
from  Ham.  and  the  Amalika  of  the  race  of  Aram, 
descendants  of  Shem,  mixed  with  nations  of 
secondary  importance,  the  Thamudites  of  the 
race  of  Ham,  and  the  people  of  the  Tasm,  and 
.Jadis,  of  the  family  of  Aram.  The  Jlotareba 
were  tribes  sprung  from  Joktan,  son  of  Eber, 
always  in  Arabian  tradition  called  Kahtan.  The 
Mostareba  of  more  modern  origin  were  Ismael- 
itish  tribes.  .  .  .  The  C'ushites,  the  first  in- 
habitants of  Arabia,  are  known  in  the  national 
traditions  by  the  name  of  Adites,  from  their  pro- 
genitor, who  is  called  Ad,  the  grandson  of  Ham. 
All  the  accounts  given  of  tliem  by  Arab  his- 
torians are  but  fanciful  legends.  ...  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  fabulous  traits  with  which  these 
legends  abound,  we  may  perceive  the  remem- 
brance of  a  powerful  empire  founded  by  the 
Cushites  in  very  early  ages,  apparently  including 
the  whole  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  not  only  Yemen 
proper.  We  also  find  traces  of  a  wealthy  nation, 
constructors  of  great  buildings,  with  an  advanced 
civilisation  analogous  to  that  of  Chaldtea,  pro- 
fessing a  religion  similar  to  the  Babylonian ;  a 
nation,  in  short,  with  whom  material  progress 
was  allied  to  great  moral  depravity  and  obscene 
rites.  ...  It  was  about  eighteen  centuries  be- 
fore our  era  that  the  Joktanites  entered  Southern 
Arabia.  .  .  .  According  to  all  appearances,  the 
invasion,  like  all  eveuts  of  a  similar  nature,  was 
accomplished  only  by  force.  .  .  .  After  this  in- 
vasion, tlie  Cushite  element  of  the  population, 
being  still  the  most  numerous,  and  possessing 
great  superiority  in  knowledge  and  civilisation 
over  the  Joktanites,  who  were  still  almost  in  the 
nomadic  state,  soon  recovered  the  moral  and 
material  supremacy,  and  political  dominion.  A 
new  empire  was  formed  in  which  the  power  still 
belonged  to  the  Sabaeans  of  the  race  of  Cush. 
.  .  .  Little  by  little  the  new  nation  of  Ad  was 
formed.  The  centre  of  its  power  was  the  country 
of  Sheba  proper,  where,  according  to  the  tenth 
cliapter  of  Genesis,  there  was  no  primitive  Jok- 
tanite  tribe,  although  in  all  the  neighbouring 
provinces  they  were  already  settled.  ...  It  was 
during  the  first  centuries  of  the  second  Adite 
empire  that  Yemen  was  temporarily  subjected 
by  the  Egyptians,  who  called  it  the  land  of  Pun. 
.  .  .  Conquered  during  the  minority  of  Thothmes 
III.,  and  the  regency  of  the  Princess  Hatasu, 
Yemen  appears  to  have  been  lost  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  troublous  times  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty.  Ramses  II.  recovered  it 
almost  immediately  after  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  it  was  not  till  Die  time  of  the  effeminate 
kings  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  that  this  splendid 
ornament  of  Egyptian  "power  was  finally  lost. 
.  .  .  The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Pun  under 
Hatasu  is  related  in  the  elegant  bas-reliefs  of  the 
temple  of  Deir-el-Bahari,  at  Thebes,  published  by 
M.  Duemidien.  .  .  .  The  bas-reliefs  of  the 
temple  of  Deir-el-Bahari  afford  undoubted  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  commerce  between  India  and 
Yemen  at  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  expedition 
under  Hatasu.  It  was  this  commerce,  much 
more  than  the  fertility  of  its  own  soil  and  its 
natural  productions,  that  made  Southern  Arabia 
one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
For  a  long  time  it  was  caiTied  on  by  land  only, 
by  means  of  caravans  crossing  Arabia;  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  much  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  than  that  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
was  not  attempted  till  some  centuries  later.  .  .  . 
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The  caravans  of  myrrli,  iiiconsc,  and  balm  cross- 
ing Arabia  towards  the  land  of  Canaan  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  in  the  history  of  Joseph, 
which  belongs  to  a  period  very  near  to  the  lirst 
establishment  of  tlie  Canaanites  in  Syria.  As 
soon  as  commercial  towns  arose  in  PhoMiicia,  we 
find,  as  the  prophet  K/.ekiel  said,  'The  mer- 
chants of  Sheba  and  Haamah,  tliey  were  thy 
merchants;  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  chief 
of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones  and 
gold.'.  .  .  A  great  number  of  Plionician  mer- 
chants, attracted  by  this  trade,  established  them- 
selves in  Yemen,  Hadramaut,  Oman,  and 
Bahrein.  Phoenician  factories  were  also  estab- 
lished at  several  places  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
amongst  others  in  the  islands  of  Tylos  and 
Arvad,  formerly  occupied  by  their  ancestors. 
.  .  .  This  commerce,  extremely  nourishing  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  dynasty,  seems,  together  with 
the  Egyptian  dominion  in  Yemen,  to  have  ceased 
under  the  feeble  and  inactive  successors  of 
Ramses  III.  .  .  .  Nearly  two  centuries  passed 
away,  when  Ilirani  and  Solomon  despatched 
vessels  down  the  Red  Sea.  .  .  .  The  vessels  of 
the  two  nionan-lis  were  not  content  with  doing 
merely  wlial  had  imce  before  been  done  un<ler 
the  Egyptians  of  the  nineteenlli  dynasty,  namely, 
fetching  from  the  ports  of  Yemen  the  merclian- 
dise  collected  there  from  India.  They  were 
much  bolder,  and  their  enterprise  was  rewarded 
with  success.  Proliling  by  the  regularity  of  the 
monsoons,  they  fetched  the  products  of  India  at 
first  hand,  from  the  very  ]ilace  (if  tlieir  shipment 
in  the  ports  of  the  land  of  Ophir,  or  Abliira. 
These  distant  voyages  were  repeated  with  suc- 
cess as  long  as  Solomon  reigned.  The  vessels 
going  to  Ophir  necessarilj'  touched  at  the  ports 
of  Yemen  to  take  in  provisions  and  await 
favourable  winds.  Thus  the  renown  of  the  two 
allied  kings,  particularly  of  the  power  of 
Solomon,  was  spread  in  the  land  of  the  Adites. 
This  was  the  cause  of  the  joiu'ney  made  by  the 
queen  of  Sheba  to  Jerusalem  to  see  Solomon. 
.  .  .  The  sea  voyages  to  Ophir.  and  even  to 
Yemen,  ceased  at  the  death  _  of  Solomon.  The 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  revolutions 
that  simultaneously  took  place  at  Tyre,  rendered 
any  such  expeditions  impracticable.  .  .  .  TUe 
empire  of  the  second  Adites  lasted  ten  centuries, 
during  which  the  Joktanite  tribes,  multiplying 
in  each  generation,  lived  amongst  llie  Cushite 
Sabieans.  .  .  .  The  assimilation  of  the  Joktanites 
to  the  Cushites  was  so  complete  that  the  revolu- 
tion which  gave  political  supremacy  to  the 
descendants  of  Joktan  over  those  of  Cush  pro- 
duced no  sensible  change  in  the  civilisation  of 
Y'emen.  But  although  using  the  same  language, 
the  two  elements  of  the  population  of  Southern 
Arabia  were  still  ipiite  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  antagonistic  in  their  interest.s.  .  .  .  Both 
were  called  Saba'ans,  but  the  Bible  always  care- 
fully distinguishes  them  by  a  different  orthog- 
raphy. .  .  .  The  majority  of  the  Salnean  Cu.sh- 
ites,  however,  especially  the  superior  castes, 
refused  to  submit  to  tlie  Joktanite  yoke.  A 
separation,  therefore,  took  place,  giving  rise  to 
the  Arab  proverb,  'divided  as  the  Saba'ans,'  and 
the  mass  of  the  Adites  emigrated  to  another 
country.  According  to  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval, 
the  passage  of  the  Saba'ans  into  xVbyssinia  is  to 
be  attributed  to  tlie  consequences  of  the  revolu- 
tion that  established  Joktanite  supremacy  in 
Y'emen.  .  .  .  The  date  of  the  passage   of"  the 


Sabajans  from  Arabia  into  Abyssinia  is  much  more 
dillicult  to  prove  than  the  fact  of  their  having 
done  so.  .  .  .  Yand),  the  concjueror  of  the 
Adites,  and  founder  of  the  new  monarchy  of  Jok- 
tanite Arabs,  was  sticeeeded  on  tlie  throne  by 
his  son,  Yashdjob,  a  weak  and  feeble  prince,  of 
whom  nothing  is  recorded,  but  that  he  allowed 
the  chiefs  of  tlie  various  provinces  of  his  states 
to  make  themselves  independent.  Abd  Sliems, 
surnamed  Sheba,  son  of  Yashdjob,  recovered  the 
power  his  jiredecessors  had  lost.  .  .  .  Abd  Sheras 
had  several  children,  the  most  celebrated  being 
Ilimyer  and  Kalilan,  who  left  a  numerous  pos- 
terity. From  these  two  personages  were  de- 
scended the  greater  ]iart  of  the  Yemenite  tribes, 
who  still  existed  at  the  time  of  the  ri.se  of  Islam- 
ism.  The  Ilimyarites  seem  to  have  settled  in 
the  towns,  whilst  the  Kahlauites  inhabited  the 
country  and  the  deserts  of  Yemen.  .  .  .  This  is 
the  substance  of  all  the  information  given  by 
the  Arab  historians." — F.  Lcnormant  and  E. 
Chevalier,  Mdniinl  af  Ancient  Hist,  of  the  East, 
hk.  7,  '•/,.  1-2  (r.  2). 

Sabaeans,  The. — "For  some  time  past  it  has 
been  known  that  the  Himyaritic  inscriptions  fall 
into  two  groups,  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  phonological  and  grammatical  differences. 
One  of  the  dialects  is  philologically  older  than  the 
other,  containing  fuller  and  more  primitive  gram- 
matical forms.  The  inscriptions  in  this  dialect 
belong  to  a  kingdom  the  capital  of  which  was 
at  Ma'in,  and  which  represents  the  country  of 
the  Mina-ans  of  the  ancients.  The  inscriptions 
in  the  other  dialect  were  engraved  by  the  princes 
and  people  of  Saba,  the  Sheba  of  the  (Jld  Testa- 
ment, the  Sabieans  of  classical  geography.  The 
Sab;ean  kingdom  lasted  to  the  time  of  Moham- 
med, when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  advancing 
forces  of  Islam.  Its  rulers  for  several  genera- 
tions had  been  converts  to  Judaism,  ami  had  been 
engaged  in  almost  constant  warfare  with  the 
Ethiopic  kingdom  of  Axum,  which  was  backed 
by  the  influence  and  subsidies  of  Home  and 
Byzantium.  Dr.  Glaser  seeks  to  show  that  the 
founders  of  this  Ethiopic  kingdom  were  the 
Habasa,  or  Abyssiuians,  who  migrated  from 
Himyar  to  Africa  in  the  second  or  first  century 
B.  C.  ;  when  we  first  hear  of  them  in  the  inscrip- 
tions they  are  still  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Yemen  and  M.ahrah.  More  than  once  the  Axum- 
ites  made  themselves  masters  of  Southern  Arabia. 
About  A.  D.  300,  they  occupied  its  ports  and 
islands,  and  from  3.j0  to  378  even  the  Saba-an 
kingdom  was  tributary  to  them.  Their  last  suc- 
cesses were  gained  in  .525,  when,  with  Byzantine 
help,  they  conquered  the  whole  of  Yemen.  But 
the  Saba'an  kingdom,  in  spite  of  its  temporary 
subjection  to  Etiiiopia,  had  long  been  a  formiii- 
able  State.  Jewish  colonies  settled  in  it,  and  one 
of  its  princes  became  a  convert  to  the  Jewish 
faith.  His  successors  gradually  extended  their 
dominion  as  far  as  Ormuz,  and  after  the  success- 
ful revolt  from  Axum  in  378,  brought  not  only 
the  whole  of  the  southern  coast  under  their 
sway,  but  the  western  coast  as  well,  as  far  north 
as  Mekka.  Jewish  influence  made  itself  felt  in 
the  future  birthjilace  of  Mohammed,  and  thus 
introduced  those  ideas  and  beliefs  which  subse- 
quently had  so  iirofound  an  effect  upon  the  birth 
of  Islam.  The  Byzantines  and  Axumites  en- 
deavoured to  counteract  the  influence  of  Judaism 
by  means  of  Christian  colonies  and  jjroselj'tism. 
The  result  was  a  conflict  between  SabS  and  its 
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assailants,  which  took  the  form  of  a  conflict 
betwefu  the  members  of  the  two  religions.  A 
violent  per.secutiou  was  directed  against  the 
Christians  of  Yemen,  avenged  b\'  the  Ethiopian 
conquest  of  the  country  and  the  removal  of  its 
capital  to  Sau'a.  The  intervention  of  Persia  in 
tlie  struggle  was  soon  followed  liy  the  appear- 
ance of  Mohammedanism  upon  the  scene,  and 
Jew,  Christian,  and  Pars!  were  alike  overwhelmed 
by  the  flowing  tide  of  the  new  creed.  The  epi- 
graphic  evidence  makes  it  clear  that  the  origin 
of  the  kingdom  of  Saba  went  back  to  a  distant 
date.  Dr.  Glaser  traces  its  liistory  from  the  time 
when  its  princes  were  still  but  Makarib,  or 
'Priests,'  like  Jethro,  the  Priest  of  Midian, 
through  the  ages  when  they  were  'kings  of 
Saba,' and  later  still  'kings  of  Saba  and  Raiditu,' 
to  the  days  when  they  claimed  imperial  suprem- 
acy over  all  the  principalities  of  Southern  Arabia. 
It  was  in  this  later  period  that  thej'  dated  their 
inscriptions  by  an  era,  which,  as  Ilalevy  first  dis- 
covered, corresponds  to  115  B.  C.  One  of  the 
kings  of  Saba  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of 
the  Assyrian  king  Sargou  (B.  C.  71  o),  and  Dr. 
Glaser  believes  that  he  has  found  his  name 
in  a  '  Ilimyaritic '  text.  When  the  last  priest, 
Samah'ali  Darrahh,  became  king  of  Saba,  we  do 
not  yet  know,  but  the  age  must  be  sufficiently 
remote,  if  the  kingdom  of  Saba  already  existed 
when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  came  from  Ophir  to 
visit  Solomon.  The  visit  need  no  longer  cause 
astonishment,  notwithstanding  the  long  journey 
by  laud  which  lay  between  Palestine  and  the 
south  of  Arabia.  ...  As  we  have  seen,  the  in- 
scriptions of  !Ma'in  set  before  us  a  dialect  of  more 
primitive  character  than  that  of  Saba.  Hitherto 
it  had  been  supposed,  however,  that  the  two 
dialects  were  spoken  contemporaneously,  and 
that  the  Mintean  and  Saba?an  kingdoms  existed 
side  by  side.  But  geography  o'.Tered  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  a  belief,  since  the  seats  of 
ilina^an  power  were  embedded  in  the  midst  of 
the  Saba-an  kingdom,  much  as  the  fragments  of 
Cromarty  are  embedded  in  the  midst  of  otlier 
counties.  Dr.  Glaser  has  now  made  it  clear  that 
the  old  supposition  was  incorrect,  and  that  the 
ilina'an  kingdom  preceded  the  rise  of  Saba.  ^Ve 
can  now  understand  why  it  is  that  neither  in 
the  Old  Testament  nor  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions do  we  hear  of  any  princes  of  Ma'in,  and 
that  though  the  classical  writers  are  accjuainted 
with  the  Mina?an  people  they  know  notljing  of  a 
Mina?an  kingdom.  The  Miu:t;in  kiuirdom,  in 
fact,  with  its  culture  and  monuments,  the  relics 
of  which  still  survive,  must  have  flourished  in 
the  grey  dawn  of  history,  at  an  epoch  at  which, 
as  we  have  hitherto  imagined,  Arabia  was  the 
home  only  of  nomad  barbarism.  And  yet  in  this 
remote  age  alphabetic  writing  was  already  known 
and  practised,  the  alphabet  being  a  modification  of 
the  Phoenician  written  verticallj'  and  not  horizon- 
tally. To  what  an  early  date  are  we  referred  for 
the  origin  of  the  Phcenician  alphabet  itself!  The 
Minajan  Kingdom  must  have  had  a  long  exist- 
ence. The  names  of  thirty-three  of  its  kings  are 
already  known  to  us.  .  .  .  A  power  which 
reached  to  the  borders  of  Palestine  must  neces- 
sarily have  come  into  contact  with  the  great 
monarchies  of  the  ancient  world.  The  army  of 
^lius  Gallus  was  doulitless  not  the  first  which 
had  sought  to  gain  possession  of  the  cities  and 
spice-gardens  of  the  south.  One  such  invasion  is 
alluded  to  in  an  inscription  which  was  copied  by 
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jr.  Halevy.  .  .  .  But  the  epigraphy  of  ancient 
Arabia  is  still  In  its  infancy.  The"  inscriptions 
already  known  to  us  represent  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  tliose  that  are  yet  to  be  discovered. 
.  .  .  The  dark  past  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  has 
been  suddenly  lighted  up,  and  we  find  that  long 
before  the  days  of  Jlohammed  it  was  a  land  of 
culture  and  literature,  a  seat  of  powerful  king- 
doms and  wealthy  commerce,  which  cannot  fail 
to  have  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  general 
history  of  the  world." — A.  H.  Sayce,  A/icient 
Arabia  (Omtcmp.  R<r.,  Bic,  1SS9). 

6th  Century. — Partial  conquest  by  the  Abys- 
sinians.  See  Abyssinl^^:  6tu  to  16th  Cen- 
'rrniEs. 

A.  D.  609-632. — Mahomet's  conquest.  See 
iUno-METAN  C'oxijVEsT:  A.  D.  609-633. 

A.  D.  1517.— Brought  under  the  Turkish 
sovereignty.     See  Tikks:  A.  D.  1481-1520. 


ARABS,  Conquests  of  the.     See  Mahosietau 

Conquest. 

ARACAN,  English  acquisition  of.  See 
India:  A.  I).  18)38-1883. 

ARACHOTI,  The.— A  people  who  dwelt  an- 
ciently in  the  Valley  of  the  Arghandab,  or  Ur- 
gundab,  in  eastern  Afghanistan.  Herodotus  gave 
them  the  tribal  name  of  "Pactyes,"  and  the 
modern  Afghans,  who  call  themselves  "  Pashtun" 
and  "Pakhtun,"  signifying  "mountaineers,"  are 
probablv  derived  fromthem. — M.  Duncker,  Hut. 
of  Antifpiitji.  hk.  7,  (■/(.  1. 

ARAGON:  A.  D.  1035-1258.— Rise  of  the 
kingdom.     See  .Spain:  A.  D.  103.")-12o8. 

A.  D.  1 133. — Beginning  of  popular  repre- 
sentation in  the  Cortes. — The  Monarchical  con- 
stitution.    See  t'liRTES,  The  Early  Spanish. 

A.  D.  1218-1238.— The  first  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  king. — Conquest  of  Balearic 
Islands. — Subjugation  of  Valencia.  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  1212-1288. 

A.  D.  1410-1475. — The  Castilian  dynasty. 
— Marriage  of  Ferdinand  ■with  Isabella  of 
Castile.     See  Spain:  A.  I).   1368-147!). 

A.  D.  1516. — The  crown  united  with  that 
of  Castile  by  Joanna,  mother  of  Charles  V.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  14'.m-ir>17. 


ARAICU,  The.  See  American  ABORicrNES: 
GucK  OR  Coco  GUOIP. 

ARAM.— ARAM  NAHARAIM.  — ARAM 
ZOBAH.— ARAM^ANS.  See  Semites ;  also, 
Semitic  Languages. 

ARAMBEC.     See  Xorumbega. 

ARAPAHOES,  The.  See  Americ.\n  Abo- 
RKiiNEs:  Ai.(;ONQUiAjf  Family,  and  Pawnee 
(Caddoan)  Family. 

ARAR,  The. —  The  ancient  name  of  the  river 
Saone.  in  Finance. 

ARARAT.  — URARDA.     See  Alarodi.\ns. 

ARATOS,  and  the  Achaian  League.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  280-146. 

ARAUCANIANS,  The.     See  Chile. 

ARAUSIO. — A  Roman  colony  was  founded 
by  Augustus  at  Arausio,  which  is  represented  in 
name  and  site  by  the  modern  town  of  Orange,_  in 
the  department  of  Vaucluse,  France,  18  miles 
north  of  Avignon. — P.  Goodwin,  Hist. of  France: 
Aih'.  Gaul.   hk.  3,  clt.  5. 

ARAUSIO,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  105).  See  Cim- 
BRi  AND  Teutones:   B.  C.  118-102. 

ARAVISCI  AND  OSI,  The.  — "Whether 
.  the  Aravisci  migrated  into  Pannonia  from 
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tbc  Osi,  a  German  race,  or  whether  the  Osi  riimc 
from  the  Aravisei  into  Germany,  as  l)oth  nations 
still  retain  the  same  lan,i;uagc,  institutions  and 
customs,  is  a  floubtfiil  matter." — "The  locality 
of  the  Aravisei  was  the  extreme  north-eastern 
part  of  the  province  of  Pannonia,  and  woidd 
thus  stretch  from  Vienna  (Vindobona),  eastwards 
to  Kaab  (Arrab.i).  taking  in  a  portion  of  the 
southwest  of  Hunfrary.  .  .  .  The  O.si  seem  to 
have  dwelt  near  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula.  They  would  titus  have  occupied  a 
part  of  Gallicia."— Tacitus,  Oermnny,  trans,  by 
Cliiiirh  II nd  Bnxlrilih.  >rilh  qeofi.  noti'S. 

ARAWAKS,  OR  ARAUACAS,  The.  Sec 
Amkuk  AN  .Vnoiilci.SKs;  (AUins. 

ARAXES,  The.— This  name  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  a  nundier  of  Asiatic  streams  in 
aiiiient  times,  but  is  connected  most  prominently 
with  an  Armenian  river,  now  called  the  Aras, 
whiili  tlows  into  the  Caspian. 

ARBAS,  Battle  of.— One  of  the  battles  of  the 
Honians  witli  lh<'  Persians  in  which  the  for- 
mer suffered  defeat.  Fought  A.  D.  581.  — G. 
Hawlinson,  Sereiith  Great  Oriental  Monarchy, 
eh.  ii 

ARBELA,  or  GAUGAMELA,  Battle  of 
(B.  C.  3311.     Sec  Maiedoma;   15.  C.  '.V-M-XiO. 

ARCADIA.— Tlie  central  district  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  great  southern  peninsula  of  Greece 
—  a  district  surrounded  by  a  singular  mountain 
circle.  "  From  the  circle  of  mountains  which 
has  been  pointed  out,  all  the  rivers  of  any  note 
take  their  rise,  and  from  it  all  the  mountainous 
ranges  diverge,  which  form  the  many  headlands 
and  points  of  Pelopoimesus.  The  interior  |)art 
of  the  country,  however,  has  only  one  opening 
towards  the  western  sea.  through  which  all  its 
waters  tlow  united  in  the  Alpheus.  The  pecu- 
liar character  of  this  inland  tract  is  also  in- 
creased by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  inter- 
sected by  some  lower  .secondary  chains  of  hills, 
which  compel  the  waters  of  the  valleys  nearest 
to  the  great  chains  either  to  form  lakes,  or  to 
seek  a  vent  by  subterraneous  passages.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  the  momitainous  district  in  the  northeast  of 
Peloponnesus  many  streams  disappear  and  again 
emerge  from  the  earth.  This  region  is  Arcadia; 
a  country  consisting  of  ridges  of  hills  and  ele- 
vated plains,  and  of  deep  and  narrow  valleys, 
with  streams  flowing  through  channels  formed 
by  precipitous  rocks;  a  country  so  manifestly 
separated  by  nature  from  the  rest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus that,  although  not  politically  united,  it  was 
always  considered  in  the  liglit  of  a  singh^  com- 
munity. Its  cliinatewas  oxlremely cold;  the  at- 
mosphere dense,  particularly  in  the  mountains  to 
the  north;  the  effect  which  this  had  on  the  char- 
acter and  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  has  been 
described  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Polybius, 
him.self  a  native  of  Arca<lia." — C.  O.  Milller, 
Hint,  and  Atitiij.  nf  the  Dnric  Race,  bk.  1,  eh.  4. — 
"The  later  Roman  poets  were  wont  to  speak  of 
Arcadia  as  a  smiling  land,  where  grassy  vales, 
watered  by  gentle  and  iiellucid  streams,  were 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  priniitivf  and  iiicturesque 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  who  divided  their 
time  between  tending  their  flocks  and  making 
love  to  one  another  in  the  mo.st  tender  and  roman- 
tic fashion.  This  idyllic  conception  of  the 
country  and  the  people  is  not  to  be  traced  in  the 
old  Hellenic  poets,  who  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  The  Arcadians 
were  sufliciently  primitive,  but  there  was  very 
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little  that  was  graceful  or  picturesque  about  their 
land  or  their  lives." — C.  II.  Hanson,  Tlu  Land 
of  Greece,  pp.  :5.S1-:!S2. 

B.  C.  371-362. — The  union  of  Arcadian 
towns. — Restoration  of  Mantineia.— Building 
of  Megalopolis. — Alliance  with  Thebes.— 
Wars  with  Sparta  and  Elis. — Disunion. — 
Battle  of  Mantineia.  See  Greece;  B.  t'.  371, 
and  :!Tl-:!ri',\ 

B.  C.  338. — Territories  restored  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.     SeeGuEECK:   B.  ('.  3.")7-8:5<>. 

B.  C.  243-146. — In  the  Achaian  League. 
SccGkeece:  B.  C.  280-146. 

ARCADIUS,  Roman  Emperor  (Eastern), 
A.  1).  :«i.")-4os. 

ARCHIPELAGO,  The  Dukes  of  the.  See 
Xaxos:  Tuk  Medi.evai.  Dukedom. 

ARCHON.  See  Athens;  From  the  Dorian 
MiouATiox  TO  B.  C.  683. 

ARCIS-SUR-AUBE,  Battle  of.  See 
Fkance:  a.  D.  1814  (Jaxiarv— Mauch). 

ARCOLA,  Battle  of  ( 1796).  See  France: 
A.  I>.  ITiMl-lTitT  (OcTouER— April). 

ARCOT:  A.  D.  1751.— Capture  and  defence 
by  Clive.     See  India:  A    1).  1T43-17."")-'. 

A.  D.  1780. — Siege  and  capture  by  Hyder 
Ali.     See  1ndl\:  A.  D,  1780-1783. 

ARDEN,  Forest  of.— The  largest  forest  in 
early  Britain,  which  covered  the  greater  part  of 
modern  Warwickshire  and  "  of  which  Shakes- 
peare's Ardeu  became  the  dwindled  rejiresenta- 
tive." — .1.  R.  Green,  The  Making  <//  England, 
ch.  7. 

ARDENNES,  Forest  of. —"In  C\-csar's 
time  there  were  in  [Gaul]  very  extensive  forests, 
the  largest  of  which  was  the  Ardueuna  (Arden- 
nes), which  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Rhine  probably  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  North 
Sea." — G.  Long,  Decline  eif  the  Roman  Rcpuhlie. 
t\  3,  ch.  22. —  "Ardennes  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  northern  French  departments  which  contains 
a  part  of  the  forest  Arilennes.  Another  part  is 
in  Luxemburg  and  Belgium.  The  old  Celtic 
name  exists  in  England  in  the  Arden  of  War- 
wickshire."—  The  siiDie,  r.  4,  eh.  14. 

ARDRI,  OR  ARDRIGH,  The.    See  Tiath. 

ARDSHIR,  OR  ARTAXERXES,  Found- 
ing of  the  Sassanian  monarchy  by.  See  Per- 
sia:  B.  C.  l.")0-A.  I).   226. 

ARECOMICI,  The.     See  Volcj!. 

ARECUNAS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
kii.[m:s:  (AKiiis  ami  their  Kindred. 

AREIOS.      See  AHIA. 

ARELATE:  The  ancient  name  of  Aries. — 

The  territory  covered  by  the  old  kingdom  of 
Aries  is  sometimes  called  the  Arelate.  See  BuR- 
CiUNDV:  A.  D.  1127-1378,  and  S.vltes. 

ARENGO,  The.  See  San  Marino,  The 
Reithlr  ok. 

AREOPAGUS,  The. —  "  Whoever  [in  an- 
cient Athens]  was  suspected  of  having  blood 
upon  his  hands  had  to  abstain  from  appmaching 
the  common  altars  of  the  land.  Accordingly, 
for  the  purpose  of  judgments  concerning  the 
guilt  of  blood,  choice  had  been  made  of  the 
barren,  rocky  height  which  lies  opposite  the 
ascent  to  the  citadel.  It  was  dedicated  to  Ares, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  was  ever 
judged  here  for  the  guilt  of  blood;  and  to  the 
Erinyes,  the  dark  powers  of  the  guilt  stained 
conscience.     Here,  instead  of  a  single  judge,  a 
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college  of  twelve  men  of  proved  integrity  cou- 
(lueti-d  the  trial.  If  the  accused  had  an  equal 
number  of  votes  for  and  against  him,  he  was 
acquitted.  The  court  on  the  hill  of  Ares  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  institutions  of  Athens,  and 
none  achieved  for  the  city  an  earlier  or  more 
widely -spread  recognition." — E.  Curtius.  Hut. 
of  Crreeee.  bk:  '2.  e/i.  '2. — "The  Areopagus,  or, 
as  it  was  interpreted  by  an  ancient  legend. 
Mars'  Hill,  was  an  eminence  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  which  from  time  immemo- 
rial had  been  the  seat  of  a  highly  revered  court 
of  criminal  justice.  It  took  cognizance  of 
charges  of  wilful  murder,  maiming,  poisoning 
and  arson.  Its  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding 
were  peculiarly  rigid  and  solemn.  It  was  held 
in  the  open  air.  perhaps  that  the  judges  might 
not  be  polluted  by  sitting  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  criminals.  .  .  .  The  venerable  character 
of  the  court  seems  to  have  determined  Solon  to 
apply  it  to  another  purpo.se:  and,  without  mak- 
ing any  change  in  its  original  jurisdiction,  to 
erect  it  into  a  supreme  council,  invested  with  a 
superintending  and  controlling  authority,  which 
extended  over  every  part  of  the  social  system. 
He  constituted  it  the  guardian  of  the  public 
morals  and  religion,  to  keep  watch  over  the  edu- 
cation and  conduct  of  the  citizens,  and  to  protect 
the  State  from  the  disgrace  or  pollution  of  wan- 
tonness and  profaneness.  He  armed  it  with  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  interfering  in  pressing 
emergencies,  to  avert  any  sudden  and  imminent 
danger  which  threatened  the  public  safety.  The 
nature  of  its  functions  rendered  it  scarcely  pos- 
sible precisely  to  define  their  limits;  and  Solon 
probably  thought  it  best  to  let  them  remain  in 
that  obscurity  which  magnities  v\hatever  is  in- 
distinct. ...  It  was  filled  with  archons  who 
had  discharged  their  office  with  approved  fidelity, 
and  they  held  their  seats  for  life. " —  C.  Thirlwall, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  1,  ch.  11. — These  enlarged 
functions  of  the  Areopagus  were  withdrawn 
from  it  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  through  the 
agency  of  Ephialtes,  but  were  restored  about 
B.  C.  400,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty.— 
"Some  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  ascribed  the 
first  establishment  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus 
to  Solon.  .  .  .  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  senate  of  Are- 
opagus is  a  primordial  institution  of  immemorial 
antiquity,  though  its  constitution  as  well  as  its 
functions  underwent  many  changes.  It  stood  at 
first  alone  as  a  permanent  and  collegiate  au- 
thority, originally  by  the  side  of  the  kings  and 
afterwards  by  the  side  of  the  archons:  it  would 
then  of  course  be  known  by  the  title  of  The 
Boule, —  the  senate,  or  council;  its  distinctive 
title  'senate  of  Areopagus,'  borrowed  from  the 
place  where  its  sittings  were  held,  would  not  be 
bestowed  until  the  formation  by  '  Solon  of  the 
second  senate,  or  council,  from  which  there  was 
need  to  discriminate  it." — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  pt.  2.  cfi.  10  (v.  3). — See,  also,  Athens: 
B.  C.  477-462,  and  466-t.54. 

ARETHUSA,  Fountain  of.     See  Syracuse. 

AREVACiE,  The.— (Jne  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Celtiberians  in  ancient  Spain.  Their  chief  town. 
Xumantia,  was  the  stronghold  of  Celtiberian  re- 
sistance to  the  Roman  conquest.  See  Numas- 
TIAN  Wau 

ARGADEIS,  The.     See  Phti,^. 
ARGAUM,   Battle    of   (1803).      See    India: 

A.  I).  17'JS-iso.j. 


ARGENTARIA,.Battleof(A.  D.  378).  See 
Alemanm:  a.  D.  37>*. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC:  Aboriginal 
inhabitants.    See  American  Aborigines;  Tupi. 

— GlARAXI. 

A.  D.  15x5-1557.- Discovery,  exploration 
and  early  settlement  on  La  Plata. —  First 
founding  of  Buenos  Ayres.  See  P.\ragcat: 
A.  D.  l.Jl.Vl.-).j7. 

A.  D.  1580-1777.— The  final  founding  of  the 
City  of  Buenos  Ayres. — Conflicts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  on  the  Plata.— Creation  of  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres. — "In  the  year 
1.58U  the  foundations  of  a  lasting  city  were  "laid 
at  Buenos  Ayres  by  De  Garay  on  the  same  situa- 
tion as  had  twice  previously  been  chosen  — 
namely,  by  Jlendoza,  and  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
respectively.  The  same  leader  had  before  this 
founded  the  sett  lement  of  Sante  Fe  on  the  Parana. 
The  site  selected  for  the  future  capital  of 
the  Pampas  is  probably  one  of  the  worst  ever 
chosen  for  a  city  .  .  .  has  probably  the  worst 
harbour  in  the  world  for  a  large  commercial 
town.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  inconvenience 
of  its  harbour,  Buenos  Ayres  soon  became  the 
chief  commercial  entrepot  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Plata.  The  settlement  was  not  effected  without 
some  severe  fighting  between  De  Garay's  force 
and  the  Querandies.  The  latter,  however,  were 
effectually  quelled.  .  .  .  The  Spaniards  were 
now  nominally  masters  of  the  Rio  de  La  Plata, 
but  they  had  still  to  apprehend  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  between  their  few  and  far- 
distant  settlements  [concerning  which  see  Para- 
guay: A.  D.  1.51.5-1.J57].  Of  this  liability  De 
Garay  himself  was  to  form  a  lamentable  example. 
On  his  passage  back  to  Asuncion,  having  incau- 
tiously landed  to  sleep  near  the  ruins  of  the  old 
fort  of  San  Espiritu,  he  was  surprised  by  a  party 
of  natives  and  murdered,  with  all  his  compani- 
ons. The  death  of  this  brave  Biscayan  was 
mourned  as  a  great  loss  by  the  entire  colony. 
The  importance  of  the  cities  founded  by  him  was 
soon  apparent ;  and  in  1630  all  the  settlements 
south  of  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Parana  and 
Paraguay  were  formed  into  a  separate,  indepen- 
dent government,  under  the  name  of  Rio  de  La 
Plata,  of  which  Buenos  Ayres  was  declared  the 
capital.  This  city  likewise  became  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric.  .  .  .  The  merchants  of  Seville,  who 
had  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  regarded  with  much  jealous}'  the 
prospect  of  a  new  opening  for  the  South  Ameri- 
can trade  by  way  of  La  Plata,"  and  procured  re- 
strictions upon  it  which  were  relaxed  in  1618  so 
far  as  to  permit  the  sending  of  two  vessels  of  100 
tons  each  every  3-ear  to  Spain,  but  subject  to  a 
duty  of  50  per  cent.  "  Under  this  miserable 
commercial  legislation  Buenos  Ayres  continued 
to  languish  for  the  first  century  of  its  existence. 
In  1715,  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  English 
.  .  .  obtained  the  '  asiento '  or  contract  for  sup- 
plying Spanish  colonies  in  America  with  African 
slaves,  in  virtue  of  which  they  had  permission  to 
form  an  establishment  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to 
send  thither  annually  four  ships  with  i,20() 
negroes,  the  value  of  which  they  might  export  in 
produce  of  the  country.  They  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  introduce "  other  goods  than  those 
necessary  for  their  own  establishments:  but 
under  the  temptation  of  gain  on  the  one  side  and 
of  demand  on  the  other,  the  asiento  ships  natur- 
ally became  the  means  of  transacting  a  consider- 
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able  contraband  traJe.  .  .  .  The  English  were 
not  the  onlv  smHujilers  in  the  river  Plate.  By 
till'  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Portuguese  had  obtained 
Ihi-  important  settlement  of  Colonia  [the  first 
settlement  of  the  Banda  Oriental  —  or  •  Eastern 
Border'  — afterwards  called  Uruguay]  directly 
facing  Buenos  Ayres.  .  .  .  The  Portuguese,  .  .  . 
not  contented  with  the  possession  of  Colonia  .  .  . 
eonunenced  a  more  important  settlement  near 
.Monte  Video.  From  this  place  they  were 
dislodged  by  Zavala  [Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres], 
who.  iiy  order  of  his  government,  proceeded  to 
c4al)lish  settlements  at  that  place  and  at  Maldo- 
n:ich>.  Under  the  above-detailed  circumstances 
i>f  contention  .  .  .  was  founded  tlie  healthy  and 
agreeable  city  of  Monte  Video.  .  .  .  The  inevi- 
table consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was  fresh 
antagonism  betw^een  the  two  countries,  which  it 
was  sought  to  put  an  end  to  l)y  a  treaty  between 
the  two  nations  concluded  in  IT.iO.  One  of  the 
articles  stipulated  that  Portugal  should  cede  to 
Spain  all  of  her  establishments  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Plata;  in  return  for  which  she  was 
to  receive  the  seven  missionary  towns  [known  as 
the  'Seven  Reductions']  on  the  Uruguay.  But 
.  .  .  the  inhabitants  of  the  Missions  naturally 
rebelled  against  the  idea  of  being  handed  over  to 
a  people  known  to  them  only  by  their  slave-deal- 
ing atrocities.  .  .  .  The  result  was  that  when 
2,01)0  natives  had  been  slaughtered  [in  the  w'ar 
known  as  the  War  of  the  Seven  Reductions]  and 
their  settlements  reduced  to  ruins,  the  Portuguese 
rejuuliated  tlie  compact,  as  they  could  no  longer 
receive  their  equivalent,  and  tiiey  still  therefore 
retained  Colonia,  When  hostilities  were  re- 
newed in  1763,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres 
succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  Colonia;  but 
in  the  following  year  it  was  restored  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  continued  in  possession  until  1777, 
when  it  was  definitely  ceded  to  Spain.  The  con- 
tinual encroachments  of  the  Pi>rtuguese  in  the 
Rio  de  La  Plata,  and  the  impunity  with  which 
the  contniband  trade  was  carried  on,  together 
with  the  questions  to  which  it  constantly  gave 
rise  with  foreign  governments,  had  long  shown 
the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  government  of 
that  colony;  for  it  was  still  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  residing  at  Lima, 
3,000  miles  distant.  The  Spanish  authorities 
accordingly  resolved  to  give  fresh  force  to  their 
representatives  in  the  Rio  de  La  Plata:  and  in 
1776  they  took  the  important  resolution  to  sever 
the  connection  between  the  provinces  of  La  Plata 
anil  the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru.  The  former  were 
now  erected  into  a  new  Viceroyalty,  the  capital 
of  which  was  Buenos  Ayres.  ...  To  this  Vice- 
royalty  was  appointed  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  a 
former  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres.  .  .  .  The  first 
act  of  Cevallos  was  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
of  St.  Katherine,  the  most  important  Portuguese 
possession  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Proceeding 
thence  to  the  Plate,  he  razed  the  fortifications  of 
Colonia  to  the  ground,  and  drove  the  Portuguese 
from  the  neighl)ourhood.  In  October  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1777,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
at  St.  Ildefonso,  between  Queen  Maria  of  Portu- 
gal and  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  by  virtue  of  which 
St.  Katherine's  was  restored  to  the  latter  country, 
whilst  Portugal  witlulrew  from  the  Banda  Orien- 
tal or  Uruguay,  and  relinquished  all  pretensions 
to  the  right  of  navigating  the  Rio  de  La  Plata 
anil  its  atliuents  beyond  its  own  frontier  line,  .  .  . 
The  Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  sub-divided 


into  the  provinces  of —  (1.)  Buenos  Ayres,  tho 
capital  of  which  was  the  city  of  that  name,  and 
which  comprised  the  Spaiush  possessions  that 
now  form  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  as  well 
as  the  Argentine  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Santa  Fe,  Entre  Rios,  and  Corrientes ;  (3.)  Para- 
guay, the  capital  of  which  was  Asuncion,  and 
which  comprised  what  is  now  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay;  (3.)  Tucuman,  the  capital  of  which 
was  St.  lago  del  Kstero,  and  which  included 
what  are  to-day  the  Argentine  provinces  of  Cor- 
dova, Tucuman,  St,  lago,  Salta,  Catamarca, 
Rioja,  and  Jujuy;  (4.)  Las  Chareas  or  Potosi, 
the  capital  of  which  was  La  Plata,  and  which 
now  forms  the  Republic  of  Bolivia;  and  (5.) 
Chiquito  or  Cuyo,  the  capital  of  which  was  Men- 
doza,  and  in  which  were  comprehended  the  pre- 
sent Argentine  provinces  of  St.  Luiz,  Mendoza, 
and  St.  ,Juan." — R.  G.  Watson,  Spanisli  ttml  P'lf- 
tufftiese  Siinth  Amerini.  r.  2,  ch.  13-14. 

Also  in;  E.  J.  Payne,  Jlisti/n/  of  Enrnpeitn 
Ci>lo)ues,  cli.  17, — S.  H.  Wilcocke,  Ilist.  of  the 
Victroijiiltii  nf  H'uiiox  Ai/rrx, 

A.  D.  i8oi5-i820. — The  English  invasion. — 
The  Revolution. —  Independence  achieved. — 
Confederation  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Plate 
River  and  its  dissolution. —  "The  trade  of  the 
Plate  Uivir  had  enDiinously  increased  .since  the 
subslitution  of  register  ships  for  the  annual 
llotilla.  and  the  erection  of  Buenos  Ayres  into  a 
viceroyalty  in  1778;  but  it  was  not  until  the  war 
of  1797  that  the  English  became  aware  of  its  real 
extent.  The  British  cruisers  had  enough  to  do 
to  maintain  the  blockade:  and  when  the  English 
learned  that  millions  of  hides  were  rotting  in  the 
warehouses  of  Monte  Video  and  Btienos  .Vyres, 
they  concluded  that  the  people  would  soon  see  that 
their  interests  woidd  be  best  served  liy  sulimis- 
sion  to  the  great  naval  power.  The  peace  put 
an  end  to  these  ideas:  but  Pitt's  favourite  pro- 
ject for  destroying  Spanish  influence  in  South 
America  by  the  English  arms  was  revived  and 
put  in  execution  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
second  European  war  in  180:3.  In  1806  ...  he 
sent  a. squadron  to  the  Plate  River,  which  offered 
the  best  point  of  attack  to  the  British  fleet,  and 
the  road  to  the  most  jiromising  of  the  Sjianish 
colonies.  The  Engli.sh,  under  General  Beres- 
ford,  though  few  in  numl)i-r,  soon  took  Buenos 
Ayres,  for  the  Spaniards,  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  British  troops,  surrenilercd  without  knowing 
how  insignificant  the  invading  force  really  was. 
When  they  found  this  out,  they  mustered  cour- 
age to  attack  Beresford  in  the  citadel;  and  the 
English  commander  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the 
place.  The  English  soon  afterwards  took  pos- 
session of  Monte  Video,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Here  they  were  joined  by  another  squa- 
dron, who  were  under  orders,  after  reducing 
Buenos  Ayres,  to  sail  round  the  Horn,  to  take 
Valparaiso,  and  establish  posts  across  the  conti- 
nent connecting  that  city  with  Buenos  Ayre.s, 
thus  executing  the  long-cherished  plan  of  Lord 
Anson.  Buenos  Ayres  was  therefore  invested  a 
second  time.  But  the  English  land  forces  were 
too  few  for  their  task.  The  Spaniards  spread  all 
round  the  city  strong  breastworks  of  oxhides, 
and  collected  all  their  forces  for  its  defence. 
Buenos  A3'res  was  stormed  by  the  Ensrlish  at 
two  point.s  on  the  oth  of  .Inly,  1807;  but  they 
were  unable  to  hold  their  ground  against  the 
unceasing  fire  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  the  next  day 
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they  capitulated,  and  agreed  to  evacuate  the 
province  within  two  months.  The  English  had 
imagined  that  the  colonists  would  readily  flock 
to  their  standard,  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain.  This  was  a  great  mistake ;  and  it  needed 
the  events  of  1808  to  lead  the  Spanish  colonists 
to  their  independence.  ...  In  1810,  when  it 
came  to  be  known  that  the  French  armies  had 
crossed  the  Sierra  ilorena,  and  that  Spain  was  a 
conquered  country,  the  colonists  would  no 
longer  submit  to  the  shadowy  authority  of  the 
colonial  officers,  and  elected  a  junta  of  their  own 
to  carry  on  the  Government.  Most  of  the  troops 
in  the  colony  went  over  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, and  easily  overcame  the  feeble  resist- 
ance that  was  made  by  those  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  regency  in  the  engagement  of  Las 
Piedras.  The  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  the 
advocate  Castelli  and  (Jeneral  Belgrano;  and 
under  their  guidance  scarcely  any  obstacle 
stopped  its  progress.  They  even  sent  their 
armies  at  once  into  Upper  Peru  and  the  Banda 
Oriental,  and  their  privateers  carried  the  Inde- 
pendent flag  to  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific;  but 
these  successes  were  accompanied  by  a  total 
anarchy  in  the  Argentine  capital  and  provinces. 
The  most  intelligent  and  capable  men  had  gone 
off  to  fight  for  liberty  elsewhere;  and  even  if 
they  had  remained  it  would  have  been  no  easy 
task  to  establish  a  new  government  over  the 
scattered  and  half-civilized  population  of  this 
vast  countr}-.  .  .  .  The  first  result  of  indepen- 
dence was  tiie  formation  of  a  not  very  intelligent 
party  of  country  proprietors,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  mysteries  of  politics,  and  were  not  ill- 
content  with  the  e.xisting  order  of  things.  The 
business  of  the  old  viceroyal  government  was 
delegated  to  a  supreme  Director;  but  this  func- 
tionary was  little  more  than  titular.  How 
limited  the  aspirations  of  the  Argentines  at  first 
were  may  be  gathered  from  the  instructions  with 
which  Belgrano  and  Rivadavia  were  sent  to 
Europe  in  1814.  They  were  to  go  to  England, 
and  ask  for  an  English  protectorate ;  if  possible 
imder  an  English  prince.  They  were  next  to 
try  the  same  plan  in  France,  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia, and  lastly  in  Spain  itself:  and  if  Spain  still 
refused,  were  to  offer  to  renew  the  subjection  of 
the  colony,  on  condition  of  certain  specified  con- 
cessions being  made.  This  was  indeed  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  lofty  aspirations  of  the  Colom- 
bians. On  arriving  at  Rio,  the  Argentine  dele- 
gates were  assured  by  the  English  minister. 
Lord  Strangford,  that,  as  things  were,  no  Euro- 
pean power  would  do  anything  for  them :  nor 
did  they  succeed  better  in  Spain  itself.  !Mean- 
while  the  government  of  the  Buenos  Ayres 
junta  was  powerless  outside  the  town,  and  the 
country  was  fast  lapsing  into  the  utmost  dis- 
order and  confusion.  At  length,  when  Govern- 
ment could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  a 
general  congress  of  the  provinces  of  the  Plate 
River  assembled  at  Tucuman  in  1816.  It  was 
resolved  that  all  the  states  should  unite  in  a  con- 
federation to  be  called  the  L'nited  Provinces  of 
the  Plate  River:  and  a  constitution  was  elabor- 
ated, in  imitation  of  the  famous  one  of  the 
United  States,  providing  for  two  legislative 
chambers  and  a  president.  .  .  .  The  influence  of 
the  capital,  of  which  all  the  other  provinces 
were  keenlj-  jealous,  predominated  in  the  con- 
gress; and  Puyrredon,  an  active  Buenos  Ayres 
politician,  was  made  supreme  Director  of  the 
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Confederation.  The  people  of  Buenos  Ayres 
thought  their  city  destined  to  exercise  over  the 
rural  provinces  a  similar  influence  to  that  which 
Athens,  under  similar  circumstances,  had  exer- 
cised in  Greece ;  and  able  Buenos  Avreans  like 
Puyrredon,  San  Martin,  and  Rivadavia,  now  be- 
came the  leaders  of  the  unitary  party.  The 
powerful  provincials,  represented  "by  such  men  as 
Lopez  and  Quiroga,  soon  found  out  that  the  Fed- 
eral scheme  meant  the  supremacy  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  a  political  change  which  would  deprive 
them  of  most  of  their  influence.  The  Federal  sys- 
tem, therefore,  could  not  be  expected  to  last  very 
long ;  and  it  did  in  fact  collapse  after  four  years. 
Artigas  led  the  revolt  in  the  Banda  Oriental 
[now  Uruguay],  and  the  Riverene  Provinces  soon 
followed  the  example.  For  a  long  time  the 
provinces  were  practically  under  the  authority 
of  their  local  chiefs,  the  onh'  semblance  of  politi- 
Ciil  life  being  confined  to  Buenos  Ayres  itself.  "— 
E.  J.  Payne,  Hist,  of  Etn-opean  Colonies,  ch.  17. 

Also  ix:  M.  G.  Mulhall,  The  English  in  S. 
Amenea,  ch.  10-13,  and  16-18.— .L  Miller,  Mem- 
oirs of  General  Miller,  eh.  3  {v.  1). — T.  J.  Page, 
La  Plata,  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  Para- 
gnay.  eh.  31. 

A.  D.  1819-1874. — Anarchy,  civil  war,  despot- 
ism.— The  long  struggle  for  order  and  Con- 
federation.— 'A  new  Congress  met  in  1819  and 
made  a  Constitution  for  the  country,  which  was 
never  adopted  by  all  the  Provinces.  Pueyrredon 
resigned,  and  on  June  10th,  1819,  Jose  Rondeau 
was  elected,  "nho,  however,  was  in  no  condition 
to  pacify  the  civil  war  which  had  broken  out 
during  the  government  of  his  predecessors.  At 
the  commencement  of  1830,  the  last  ■  Director 
General '  was  overthrown ;  the  municipality  of 
the  city  of  Buenos- Aires  seized  the  government; 
the  Confederation  was  declared  dissolved,  and 
each  of  its  Provinces  received  liberty  to  organize 
itself  as  it  pleased.  This  was  anarch}-  officially 
proclaimed.  After  the  fall  in  the  same  year  of 
some  military  chiefs  who  had  seized  the  power, 
Gen.  Martin  Rodriguez  was  named  Governor 
of  Buenos- Aires,  and  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing some  little  order  in  this  chaos.  He  chose 
M.  J.  Garcia  and  Bernardo  Rivadavia  —  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  Argentines  of  his  times  — 
as  his  Jlinisters.  This  administration  did  a  great 
deal  of  good  by  exchanging  conventions  of 
friendship  and  commerce,  and  entering  into 
diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  nations.  At  the 
end  of  his  terra  General  Las  Heras  —  9th  May, 
1824  —  took  charge  of  the  government,  and 
called  a  Constituent  Assembly  of  all  the  Pro- 
vinces, which  met  at  Buenos-Aires.  December 
16th,  and  elected  Bernardo  Rivadavia  President  of 
the  newly  Confederated  Republic  on  the  7th  Feb- 
ruary, 182.5.  This  excellent  Argentine,  however, 
found  no  assistance  in  the  Congress.  Xo  under- 
standing could  be  come  to  on  the  form  or  the  test 
of  the  Constitution,  nor  yet  upon  the  place  of 
residence  for  the  national  Government.  AVhilst 
Rivadavia  desired  a  centralized  Constitution  — 
called  here  '  unintarian  ' — and  that  the  city  of 
Buenos- Aires  should  be  declared  capital  of  the 
Republic,  the  majority  of  Congress  held  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  this  divergence  caused  the 
resignation  of  the  President  on  the  5th  July.  1827. 
After  this  event,  tlie  attempt  to  establish  a  Con- 
federation which  would  include  all  the  Pro- 
vinces was  considered  as  defeated,  and  each 
Province  went  on  its  own  way,  whilst  Buenos- 
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Aires  flectfil  Manuel  Doircgo,  the  chief  of  tl)c 
federal  party,  for  its  Governor.  He  was 
inauiiurated  on  the  13th  August,  1827.  and  at 
once  Undertook  to  organize  a  new  Confederation 
of  the  Provinees,  opening  relations  to  this  end 
witli  llie  Government  of  Cordol),!.  tlie  most 
important  Province  of  the  interior.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  reestablishing  repose  in  the  interior, 
and  was  instrumental  in  preserving  a  general 
peace,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  his  young 
country.  The  Emperor  of  Brazil  did  not  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces over  the  Cisplatine  jirovince,  or  Bauda 
Oriental  [now  Uruguay].  lie  wished  to  annex 
it  to  his  empire,  and  <leclared  war  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  on  the  lOtli  of  December,  1820. 
An  army  was  soon  organized  by  the  latter,  under 
the  command  of  General  Alvear,  which  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1827,  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  tlie  Brazilian  forces — twice  their 
number  —  at  the  plains  of  Ituzaingo,  in  the 
Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
The  navy  of  the  Argentines  also  triumphed  on 
several  occasions,  so  that  when  England  ullVred 
her  intervention,  Brazil  renounced  all  claim  to 
the  territory  of  Uruguay  by  the  convention  of 
the  27tli  August,  1828,  and  the  two  parties 
agreed  to  recognize  and  to  maintain  the  neutrality 
and  independence  of  that  country.  Dorrego, 
however,  had  but  f<'w  synipatliics  in  the  army, 
and  a  short  time  after  his  return  from  Brazil,  the 
soldiers  under  Lavalle  reliellcd  and  forced  him 
to  lly  to  the  country  on  the  1st  December  of  the 
same  year.  There  he  found  aid  from  the  Com- 
mander General  of  the  country  districts,  .luan 
Manuel  Rosas,  and  formed  a  small  l]attalion  with 
the  intention  of  marching  on  the  city  of  Buenos- 
Aires.  But  Lavalle  triumphed,  took  him 
prisoner,  and  shot  him  without  trial  on  the  18th 
December.  .  .  .  Xot  only  did  the  whole  interior 
of  the  province  of  Buenos-Aires  rise  against 
Lavalle.  under  the  direction  of  Rosas,  but  also  a 
large  part  of  other  Provinces  considered  this 
event  as  a  declaration  of  war.  and  the  National 
Congress,  then  assembled  at  Santa-Fe,  declared 
Lavalle's  government  illegal.  The  two  parties 
fought  with  real  fury,  but  in  1829,  after  an  inter- 
view between  Rosas  and  Lavalle,  a  temporary 
reconciliation  was  effected.  .  .  .  The  legislature 
of  Buenos-Aires,  which  had  been  convoked  on 
account  of  the  reconciliation  lietween  Ijavalle  and 
Rosas,  elected  the  latter  as  Governor  of  tln^  Pro- 
vince, on  December  6th,  1829,  and  accorded  to 
him  extraordinary  powers.  .  .  .  During  tliis  the 
first  jX'riod  of  his  government  he  did  not  appear 
in  his  true  nature,  and  at  its  conclusion  he 
refused  a  reelection  and  retired  to  the  country. 
General  .Juan  R.  Balcarce  was  then  —  17th 
December.  18;J2 — named  Governor,  but  could 
only  maintain  himself  some  eleven  months: 
Viamont  succeeded  him,  also  for  a  short  time 
only.  Now  the  moment  had  come  for  Rosas. 
He  accepted  the  almost  unlimited  Dictatorship 
which  was  offered  to  him  on  the  7th  March.  183.i, 
and  reigned  in  a  horrible  manner,  like  a  mad- 
man, until  his  fall.  Several  times  the  attempt 
was  made  to  deliver  Buenos-Aires  from  his 
terrible  yoke,  and  above  all  the  devoted  and 
valiant  efforts  of  General  Lavalle  deserve  to  be 
mentioned;  but  all  was  in  vain:  Ro.sas  remained 
unshaken.  Finally,  General  .Justo  .lose  Dc 
Urquiza,  Governor  of  the  province  of  Entre- 
Rios,  in  aUiance  with  the  province  of  Corrientes 


and  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  rose  against  the 
Dictator.  He  first  delivered  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay,  and  the  city  of  Monte-Video — the 
asjluin  of  the  adversaries  of  Rosas  —  from  the 
army  which  besieged  it,  and  thereafter  |)assing 
the  great  river  Parana,  with  a  relatively  large 
army,  he  completely  defeated  Rosas  at  .Monte- 
Caseros,  near  Buenos-Aires,  on  the  ;!rd  Fel)ruary, 
1852.  During  the  same  day,  Rosas  sought  and 
received  the  protection  of  an  English  war- 
vessel  which  was  in  the  road  of  Buenos-Aires,  in 
which  he  went  to  England,  where  he  still  [l.H7(i] 
resides.  Jleanlimc  Urqinza  took  charge  of  the 
Govermuent  of  the  L'nited  Provinces,  \uider  the 
title  of  'Provisional  Director,'  and  called  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Governors  at  San  Nicolas, 
a  frontier  village  on  the  north  of  the  province  of 
Buenos-Aires.  This  assemblage  contirmeil  him 
in  his  temporary  power,  anil  called  a  National 
Congress  which  met  at  Santa-Fe  and  made  a 
National  Constitution  under  date  of  2oth  May, 
\B'>'i.  By  virtue  of  this  Constitution  the  Con- 
gress met  again  the  following  year  at  Parana,  a 
city  of  EntreRios,  which  had  been  made  the 
capital,  and  on  the  5th  May,  elected  General 
Urquiza  the  first  President  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation. .  .  .  The  important  province  of 
Buenos- Aires,  however,  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Congress.  Previously,  on 
the  11th  September  1852,  a  revolution  against 
Urquiza,  or  rather  against  the  Provinciid 
Government  in  alliance  with  him,  ha<l  taken 
])lace  and  caused  a  temporary  separation  of  the 
Province  from  the  Republic.  Several  efforts  to 
pacify  the  disputes  utterly  failed,  and  a  battle 
took  place  at  Cejjeda  in  Santa-Fe,  wherein 
Urquiza,  who  commanded  the  provincial  troops, 
was  victorious,  although  his  success  led  to  no 
detinite  result.  A  short  time  after,  the  two 
armies  met  again  at  Pa  von  —  near  the  site  of 
the  former  battle  —  and  Buenos- Aires  won  the 
day.  This  secured  the  unity  of  tlie  l{cpnl)lie 
of  which  the  victorious  General  Bartolome 
Mitre  was  elected  President  for  six  years 
from  October,  1862.  At  the  same  time  the 
National  Government  was  transferred  from 
Parana  to  Buenos-Aires,  and  the  latter  was 
declared  the  temporary  capital  of  the  Nation. 
The  Republic  owes  much  to  the  Government  of 
Mitre,  and  it  is  prol)al)le  that  he  woidd  have  done 
more  good,  if  war  had  not  broken  out  with 
Paraguay,  in  186.")  [see  Paiiaouay].  The  Argen- 
tines took  part  in  it  as  one  of  the  three  allied 
States  against  the  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  Fran- 
cisco Solano  Lopez.  On  the  12th  October,  1868, 
Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento  succeeded  Gen. 
Mitre  in  the  Presidencj'.  .  .  .  The  12th  October, 
1874,  Dr.  Nicolas  Avellaneda  succeeded  him  in 
the  Government." — R.  Napp,  T/te  Argentine 
liejiiiMic,  ell.  2. 

Ai.so  EN :  D.  F.  Sarmiento,  Life  in  tlu.  Argentine 
Repuhlieia  the  Diii/.s  nf  the  Tyraiitx. — T.  A.  King, 
Tirenti/-fiii/r  i/iiir.i  ill  the  Ari/cntiiie  lii/m/j/ir. 

A.  D.  1880-1891. — The  Constitution  and  its 
working.  —  Governmental  corruption.  —  The 
Revolution  of  1890,  and  the  financial  collapse. 
— ■'Tlie  .Vrgentine  constitutional  system  in  its 
otitward  form  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  But  the  inward  grace  of 
enlightened  public  opinion  is  lacking,  and 
political  practice  falls  below  the  level  of  a  self- 
governing  democracy.  Congress  enacts  laws, 
but  the  President  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
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army,  rtiid  as  the  head  of  a  civil  service  depend- 
ent upon  Ills  will  and  caprice,  possesses  abso- 
lute authority  iu  administration.  The  country 
is  governed  by  executive  decrees  rather  than  by 
constitutional  laws.  Elections  are  carried  by 
military  pressure  and  manipulation  of  the  civil 
service.  .  .  .  President  Roca  [who  succeeded 
Avellaneda  in  1880]  virtually  nominated,  and 
elected  his  brother-in-law,  Juarez  Celman,  as 
his  successor.  President  Juarez  set  his  heart 
upon  controlling  the  succession  in  the  interest  of 
one  of  his  relatives,  a  prominent  official ;  but  was 
forced  to  retire  before  he  could  carry  out  his 
purpose.  .  .  .  Nothing  in  the  Argentine  sur- 
prised me  more  than  the  boldness  and  freedom 
with  which  the  press  attacked  the  government 
of  the  day  and  e.vposed  its  corruption.  .  .  .  The 
government  paid  no  heed  to  these  attacks. 
>Iinisters  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  repel 
charges  affecting  their  integrity.  .  .  .  This 
wholesome  criticism  from  an  independent  press 
had  one  important  effect.  It  gave  direction  to 
public  opinion  in  the  capital,  and  involved  the 
organization  of  the  Union  Civica.  If  the  coun- 
try had  not  been  on  the  verge  of  a  financial 
revulsion,  there  might  not  have  been  the  revolt 
against  the  Juarez  administration  in  Jul\-,  1890; 
but  with  ruin  and  disaster  confronting  them, 
men  turned  against  the  President  whose  incom- 
petence and  venality  would  have  been  condoned 
if  the  times  had  been  good.  The  Union  Civica 
was  founded  when  the  government  was  charged 
witli  maladministration  in  sanctioning  an  illegal 
issueof  $40, 000, 000  of  paper  money.  .  .  .  The  gov- 
ernment was  suddenly  confronted  with  an  armed 
coalition  of  the  best  battalions  of  the  army,  the 
entire  navy,and  the  Union  Civica.  The  manifesto 
issued  by  the  Revolutionary  Junta  was  a  terrible 
arraignment  of  the  political  crimes  of  the  Juarez 
Government.  .  .  .  The  revolution  opened  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  It  failed  from  the 
incapacitv  of  the  leaders  to  co-operate  harmo- 
niously. ■  On  July  19,  1890,  the  defection  of  the 
army  was  discovered.  On  July  36  the  revolt 
broke  out.  For  four  days  there  was  bloodshed 
witliout  definite  plan  or  purpose.  No  deter- 
mined attack  was  made  upon  the  government 
palace.  The  fleet  opened  a  fantastic  bombard- 
ment upon  the  suburbs.  There  was  inexplicable 
mismanagement  of  the  insurgent  forces,  and  on 
July  09  an  ignominious  surrender  to  the  govern- 
ment with  a  proclamation  of  general  amnesty. 
General  Roca  remained  behind  the  scenes,  appar- 
ently master  of  the  situation,  while  President 
Juarez  had  fled  to  a  place  of  refuge  on  the 
Rosario  railway,  and  two  factions  of  the  army 
were  playing  at  cross  purposes,  and  the  police 
and  the  volunteers  of  the  Union  Civica  were 
shooting  women  and  children  in  the  streets. 
Another  week  of  hopeless  confusion  passed,  and 
General  Roca  announced  the  resignation  of 
President  Juarez  and  the  succession  of  vice- 
Presideut  Pellegrini.  Then  the  city  was  illumi- 
nated, and  for  three  days  there  was  a  pande- 
monium of  popular  rejoicing  over  a  victory  which 
nobody  except  General  Roca  understood.  .  .  . 
In  June,  1891,  the  deplorable  state  of  Argentine 
finance  was  revealed  in  a  luminous  statement 
maile  by  President  Pellegrini.  .  .  .  All  business 
interests  were  stagnant.  Immigration  had  been 
diverted  to  Brazil.  .  .  .  All  industries  were 
prostrated  except  politics,  and  the  pernicious 
activity  displayed  by  factions  was  an  evil  augury 


for  the  return  of  prosperity.  .  .  .  During  thirty 
years  the  country  has  trebled  its  population,  its 
increase  being  relatively  much  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  United  States  during  the  same  period. 
The  estimate  of  the  present  population  [18921  is 
4,000,000  in  place  of  1,160,000  in  18.57.  . 
Disastrous  as  the  results  of  political  government 
and  financial  disorder  have  been  in  the  Argen- 
tine, its  ultimate  recover}'  by  slow  stages  is 
probable.  It  has  a  magnificent  railway  system, 
an  industrious  working  population  recruited 
from  Europe,  and  nearly  all  the  material  appli- 
ances for  progress."  —  !.  N.  Ford.  Tropical 
America,  ch.  fi.  —  See  Constitution,  Augentine. 
A.  D.  1892.— Presidential  Election.— Dr] 
Luis  Saenz-Pena,  former  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  reputed  to  be  a  man  of 
great  integrity  and  ability,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, and  inauarurated  October  13,  1893. 


ARGINUSAE,    Battle    of.      See    Greece: 
B.  C.  406. 
ARGONAUTIC    EXPEDITION,    The.— 

"The  ship  Argo  was  the  theme  of  manj'  songs 
during  the  oldest  periods  of  the  Grecian  Epic, 
even  earlier  than  the  Odyssey.  The  king  ^etes, 
from  whom  she  is  departing,  the  hero  Jason,  who 
commands  her,  and  the  goddess  Her6,  who 
watches  over  him,  enabling  the  Argo  to  traverse 
distances  and  to  escape  dangers  which  no  ship 
had  ever  before  encountered,  are  all  circum- 
stances briefly  glanced  at  by  Odysseus  in  his  nar- 
rative to  Alkinous.  .  .  .  Jason,  commanded  by 
Pelias  to  depart  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece  be- 
longing to  the  speaking  ram  which  had  carried 
away  Phryxus  and  Helle,  was  encouraged  by  the 
oracle  to  invite  the  noblest  youth  of  Greece  to  his 
aid,  and  fifty  of  the  most  distinguished  amongst 
them  obeyed  the  call.  Herakles,  Theseus, 
Telamon  and  PSleus,  Kastor  and  Pollux,  Idas 
and  L3'nkeus  —  Zetes  and  Kalais,  the  winged 
sons  of  Boreas  —  Meleager,  Amphiaraus,  KOph- 
eus,  Laertes,  Autolykus,  Mencetius.  Aktor,  Er- 
ginus,  Euphemus,  Ankseus,  Pa?as,  Periklymenus, 
Augeas,  Eurytus,  Adm^tus,  Akastus,  Ka'neus. 
Euryalus,  Peneleos  and  Leitus,  Askalaphus  and 
lalmenus,  were  among  them.  .  .  .  Since  so  many 
able  men  have  treated  it  as  an  undisputed 
reality,  and  even  made  it  the  pivot  of  systematic 
chronological  calculations,  I  may  here  repeat  the 
opinion  long  ago  expressed  by  Heyne,  and  even 
indicated  by  Burmann,  that  the  process  of  dis- 
secting the  story,  in  search  of  a  basis  of  fact,  is 
one  altogether  fruitless." — G.  Grote.  Hist,  of 
Greece,  v.  1,  pt.  1,  c/i.  13. — "  In  the  rich  cluster 
of  myths  which  surround  the  captain  of  the 
Argo  and  his  fellows  are  preserved  to  us  the 
whole  life  and  doings  of  the  Greek  maritime 
tribe.s,  which  gradually  united  all  the  coasts  with 
one  another,  and  attracted  Hellenes  dwelling  in 
the  tnost  different  seats  into  the  sphere  of  tlieir 
activity.  .  .  .  The  Argo  was  said  to  have 
weighed  anchor  from  a  variety  of  ports — from 
lolciis  in  Thessaly,  from  Anthedon  and  Siphoe  in 
Bffiotia:  the  home  of  Jason  himself  was  on 
Mount  Pelion  by  the  sea,  and  again  on  Lemnos 
and  in  Corinth ;"  a  clear  proof  of  how  homo- 
geneous were  the  influences  running  on  various 
coasts.  However,  the  myths  of  the  Argo  were 
developed  in  the  greatest  completeness  on  the 
Pagasean  gulf,  in  "the  seats  of  the  Minyi ;  and 
they  are  the  first  with  whom  a  perceptible  move- 
ment of  the  Pelasgian  tribes  beyond  the  sea  — in 
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other  words,  a  Greek  history  in  Europe  —  be- 
gins."—  E.  Gurliiis,  ][i!<t.  of  Gnect.  bk.  1,  ch.  iJ-3. 
ARGOS.— ARGOLIS.—ARGIVES.—"  No 

(listritt  (if  (Jreete  coiitaius  so  dense  a  succession 
of  powcrfid  citadels  iu  a  narrow  space  as  Argo- 
lis  [the  ea.stern  peniiisuhir  projection  of  the 
Peloponnesus].  Lofty  Larissa,  ajiparently  de- 
signed by  nature  us  the  eenlro  of  the  district,  is 
succeeded  by  Jlyceiia;,  deep  in  the  recess  of 
the  land;  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  lies  Midea, 
at  tlie  brink  of  the  sea-coast  Tiryns;  and  lastly, 
at  a  farther  distance  of  half  an  hour's  march, 
Nauplia.  with  its  harbour.  This  succession  of 
ancient  fastnesses,  whoso  indestructible  struc- 
ture of  stone  we  admire  to  this  day  [see  Schlie- 
mann's  '  Miirciuv'  and  '  Tti\i/iix']  is  clear  evi- 
dence of  mighty  conllicts  which  agitated  the 
earliest  days  of  Argos;  and  [iroves  that  in  this 
one  jilaiu  of  Inachus  several  principalities  must 
have  arisen  by  the  side  of  one  another,  each 
putting  its  coiilidencc  in  the  walls  of  its  citadel ; 
some,  according  to  their  position,  maintaining 
an  intercourse  with  other  lands  by  sea,  others 
rather  a  connection  with  the  inland  country. 
Tlu^  evidence  preserved  by  these  monuments  is 
borne  out  by  that  of  the  myths,  according  to 
which  the  dominion  of  Danaus  is  divideii  among 
his  successors.  Exiled  Pnetus  is  lirouglit  home 
to  Argos  1)}'  Lycian  bands,  with  whose  help  he 
builds  the  coast-fortress  of  Tiryns,  where  he 
holds  sway  as  the  first  and  mightiest  in  the  land. 
.  .  .  Theother  line  of  the  Danaida'  is  also  in- 
timately connected  with  Lycia;  for  Perseus  .  .  . 
[who]  on  his  return  from  the  East  founds  Mycena^ 
as  the  new  regal  seat  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Argos,  is  himself  essentially  a  Lycian  hero  of 
light,  belonging  to  the  religion  of  Apollo,  .  .  . 
Fuially,  Heracles  him.self  is  connected  with  the 
family  of  the  Perseidic,  as  a  prince  born  on  the 
Tiryuthian  fastness.  .  .  .  During  these  divisions 
in  the  house  of  Danaus,  and  the  misfortunes  be- 
falling that  of  Pnetus.  foreign  families  accjuire 
inrtuence  and  dominion  in  Argos:  tliese  are  of 
the  race  of  .Eolns,  and  ori.irinally  belong  to  the 
harbour-country  of  the  western  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus—  the  AmythaonidiB.  .  .  .  While  the 
dominion  of  the  Argive  land  was  thus  sub- 
divided, and  the  native  warrior  nobility  sub.se- 
ijuently  exhausted  itself  in  savage  internal  feuds, 
a  new  royal  house  succeeded  in  grasping  the 
supreme  power  and  giving  an  entirely  new  im- 
portance to  the  country.  This  house  was  that 
of  the  Tantalida'  [or  Proi.oi'iDs,  which  see], 
united  with  the  forces  of  Aeluean  population. 
.  .  .  The  residue  of  fact  is,  that  the  ancient  dy- 
nasty, coimected  by  descent  with  Lycia,  was 
overthrown  by  the  house  which  derived  its 
origin  from  Lydia.  .  .  .  The  poetic  myths,  ab- 
horring long  rows  of  names,  mention  three  prin- 
ces as  ruling  here  in  succession,  one  leaving  the 
sceptre  of  Pelops  to  the  other,  viz.,  Atreus,  Thy- 
estes  and  Agamemncm.  .Mycenie  is  the  chief 
seat  of  their  rule,  which  is  not  restricted  to  the 
district  of  Argos." — E.  C'urtius,  llixt.  of  Gmr«, 
bk.  1,  ch.  3. —  After  the  Doric  invasion  of  the 
Peloponnesus  (see  Gueece:  The  Mion.vnoNs; 
also,  DoHt.vss  AND  loNiANs),  Argos  appears  in 
Greek  history  as  a  Doric  state,  originally  the 
foremost  one  in  power  and  inlluenee,  but  humili- 
ated after  long  years  of  rivalry  by  her  Spartan 
neighbours,  ■'Argos  never  forgot  that  .she  had 
once  been  the  chief  power  in  the  ])eninsula,  and 
her  feeling  towards  Sparta  was  that  of  a  jealous 


but  impotent  competitor.  By  what  steps  the 
decline  of  her  power  had  taken  place,  we  are  un- 
able to  make  out,  nor  can  we  trace  the  succes- 
sion of  her  kings  subseijuent  to  Phcidon  [Hth 
century  H.  C.J.  .  .  .  The  title  [of  king]  existed 
(thouirh  probably  with  vcrv  limited  fuiictiims) 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  War  [15.  C:  4i)()-4ri»]. 
.  .  .  There  is  some  ground  for  jiresuming  that 
the  king  of  Argos  was  even  at  that  time  a  Iler- 
akleid  —  since  the  Spartans  oIV<tc(1  to  him  a 
third  part  of  the  command  of  the  llclleiiie  force, 
conjointly  with  their  own  two  kings.  Tin-  con- 
quest of  Thyreates  by  the  Spartans  [about  .')47 
B.  C]  dejirived  the  Argeians  of  a  valuable  ])or- 
tion  of  their  Periu'kis,  or  depen<lent  territory. 
But  Orneie  and  the  remaining  portion  of  Kynu- 
ria  still  eoutiruied  to  belong  to  tlu'm:  the  jilain 
round  their  city  was  very  i)roductive;  and,  ex- 
(X'pt  Sparta,  there  was  no  other  i«)wcr  in  Pelo- 
l)onnesus  superior  to  them.  Mykenje  and  Tiryns, 
nevertheless,  seem  both  to  have  been  indepen- 
dent states  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  War,  since 
both  sent  contingents  to  the  battle  of  Plala'a, 
at  a  time  when  Argos  held  aloof  and  rather 
favoured  the  Persians." — G.  Grote,  Jlixt.  of 
Gi-H'ce,  pt.  3,  cli.  H  {p.  2). 

B.  C.  496-421.  —  Calamitous  'War  with 
Sparta. —  Non-action  in  the  Persian  'War. — 
Slow  recovery  of  the  crippled  State. —  "One 
of  the  heaviest  blows  which  Argos  ever  sustained 
at  the  hand  of  her  traditional  foe  befell  her  about 
496  B.  C,  si.x  years  before  the  first  Persian  in- 
vasion of  Greece.  A  war  with  Sparta  having 
broken  out,  Cleomenes,  the  Lacediiemonian  king, 
succeeded  in  landing  a  large  army,  in  vessels  he 
had  extorted  from  the  ^^iginetans,  at  Nauplia, 
and  rava.iied  the  Argive  territory.  The  Argeians 
mustered  all  their  forces  to  resist  him,  and  the 
two  armies  encamped  opposite  each  other  near 
Tiryns.  Cleomenes,  however,  contrived  to  at- 
tack the  Argeians  at  a  moment  when  they  were 
unprepared,  making  use,  if  Herodotus  is  to  be 
credited,  of  a  stratagem  which  proves  the  ex- 
treme incapacity  of  the  opposing  generals,  and 
completely  routed  them.  The  Argeians  took 
refuge  in  a  sacred  grove,  to  wliich  the  remorse- 
less Spartans  set  tire,  and  so  tlestroyed  almost 
the  whole  of  them.  No  fewer  than  6,000  of  the 
citizens  of  Argos  perished  on  this  disastrous  day. 
Cleomenes  might  have  captured  the  city  itself ; 
but  he  was,  or  affected  to  be,  hindered  by  un- 
favourable omens,  and  drew  off  his  troops.  The 
loss  sustained  by  Argos  was  so  severe  as  to  re- 
dtiee  her  for  some  years  to  a  condition  of  great 
weakness;  but  this  was  at  the  time  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  the  Hellenic  cause,  inasmuch  as 
it  (enabled  the  Lacedaemonians  to  devote  their 
whole  energies  to  the  work  of  resistance  to  the 
Persian  invasion  without  fear  of  enemies  at  home. 
In  this  great  work  Argos  took  no  part,  on  the 
occasion  of  either  the  first  or  second  attempt  of 
the  Persian  kings  to  bring  Hellas  tnider  their 
dominion.  Indeed,  the  city  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  '  medising '  tendencies.  In  the  period 
following  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Persians, 
while  Athens  was  pursuing  the  splendid  career 
of  aggrandisement  and  conquest  that  made  her 
the  foremost  state  in  Greece,  and  while  the  Lace- 
dicmoniatis  were  paralyzed  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Mes.senians,  Argos  regained  strength  and  in- 
fluence, which  she  at  once  employed  and  in- 
creased bj'  the  harsh  policy  ...  of  depoimla- 
ting  Mycense  and  Tiryns,  while  she  compelled 
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several  other  semi-indepeudent  places  in  the  Ar- 
golid  to  acknowledge  her  suiM-emacy.  During 
the  first  eleven  years  of  the  Peloponuesian  war, 
down  to  tlie  peace  of  Nicias  H2l  B.  C),  Argos 
held  aloof  from  all  participation  in  the  struggle, 
adding  to  her  wealth  and  perfecting  her  military 
organization.  As  to  her  domestic  conditions  and 
political  system,  little  is  known ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  government,  unlike  that  of  other  Dorian 
states,  was  democratic  in  its  character,  though 
there  was  in  the  citj-  a  strong  oligarchic  and 
philo-Laconian  party,  which  was  destined  to  ex- 
ercise a  decisive  influence  at  an  important  crisis. " 
—  C.  H.  Hanson,  27t«  Land  of  Oreece,  ch.  10. 

Also  in  :  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Crreece,  pt.  2,  ch.  36 
(».  4). 

B.  C.  421-418.  —  League  formed  against 
Sparta.— Outbreak  of  War.— Defeat  at  Man- 
tinea.  —  Revolution  in  the  Oligarchical  and 
Spartan  interest.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  421^18. 

B.  C.  395-387. — Confederacy  against  Sparta. 
—The  Corinthian  War. — Peace  of  Antalcidas. 
See  Gkeece:    B.  C.  39'J-38T. 

B.  C.  371. — Mob  outbreak  and  massacre  of 
chief  citizens.     See  Gkeece;    B.  C.  371-3(i3. 

B.  C.  338.— Territories  restored  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.     See  Greece:    B.  0.  3.57-336. 

B.  C.  271. — Repulse  and  death  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus.  See  Macedonia:  B.  C.  277- 
244. 

B.  C.  229. — Liberated  from  Macedonian  con- 
trol.    See  Greece;    B.  C:.  280-140. 

A.  D.  267.— Ravaged  by  the  Goths.  See 
Goths:    A.  D.  258-267. 

A.  D.  395.— Plundered  by  the  Goths.  See 
Goths:    A.  D.  395. 

A.  D.  1463. — Taken  by  the  Turks,  retaken 
by  the  Venetians.  See  Greece:  A.  D.  1454- 
1479. 

A.  D.  1686. — Taken  by  the  Venetians.  See 
Turks:    A.  D.  1684-1696. 

ARGYRASPIDES,  The.-"  He  [Alexander 
the  Great]  then  marched  into  India,  that  he 
might  have  his  empire  bounded  by  the  ocean, 
and  the  extreme  parts  of  the  East.  That  the 
equipments  of  his  army  might  be  suitable  to  the 
glory  of  the  Expedition,  he  mounted  the  trap- 
pings of  the  horses  and  the  arms  of  the  soldiers 
with  silver,  and  called  a  body  of  his  men,  from 
having  silver  shields,  Argyraspides. " — Justin, 
Hutory  {trans,  by  J.  S.   Wat-son),  bk.  12,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirlwall,  Hi.it.  of  Oreece,  ch.  58. 
—See,  also.  Macedonia;  B.  C.  323-316. 
ARGYRE.     See  Chryse. 
ARIA.— AREIOS.—AREIANS.— The  name 
by  which  the  Herirud  and  its  valley,  the  district 
of    modern    Herat,   was   known   to   the  ancient 
Greeks.    Its  inhabitants  were  known  as  the  Arei- 
ans. —  M.   Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiq.,  bk.  7,  ch.  1. 
ARIANA. — "  Strabo   uses   the   name  Ariana 
for  the  land  of   all  the  nations  of  Iran,  except 
that  of  the   Medes   and   Persians,  i.  e. ,  for   the 
whole   eastern  half  of   Iran" — Afghanistan  and 
Beloochistan. —  M.  Duncker,  Uist.  of  Antiquity, 
1).  5,  bk.  7,  rh.  1. 

ARIANISM.— ARIANS.— Prom  the  second 
century  of  its  existence,  the  Christian  church 
was  divided  by  bitter  controversies  touching  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity.  "  The  word  Trinity  is 
found  neither  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  nor  in  the 
writings  of  the  first  Christians;  but  it  had  been 
employed  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 


tury, when  a  more  metaphy.sical  turn  had  been 
given  to  the  minds  of  men,  and  theologians  had 
begun  to  attempt  to  explain  the  divine  nature. 
.  .  .  The  Founder  of  the  new  religion,  the 
Being  who  had  brought  upon  earth  a  divine 
light,  was  he  God,  was  he  man,  was  lie  of  an  in- 
termediate nature,  and,  though  superior  to  all 
other  created  beings,  yet  himself  created  ?  This 
latter  opinion  was  held  by  Arius,  an  Alexandrian 
priest,  who  maintained  it  in  a  series  of  learned 
controversial  works  between  the  years  318  and 
325.  As  soon  as  the  discussion  had  quitted  the 
walls  of  the  schools,  and  been  taken  up  by  the 
people,  mutual  accusations  of  the  gravest  kind 
took  the  place  of  metaphysical  subtleties.  The 
orthodox  party  reproached  the  Arians  with 
blaspheming  the  deity  himself,  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  him  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The 
Arians  accused  the  orthodox  of  violating  the 
fundamental  law  of  religion,  by  rendering  to  the 
creature  the  worship  due  only  to  the  Creator. 
...  It  was  difficult  to  decide  which  numbered 
the  largest  body  of  followers;  but  the  ardent  en- 
thusiastic spirits,  the  populace  in  all  the  great 
cities  (and  especially  at  Alexandria)  the  women, 
and  the  newly-founded  order  of  tlie  monks  of 
the  desert  .  .  .  were  almost  without  exception 
partisans  of  the  faith  which  has  since  been  de- 
clared orthodox.  .  .  .  Constantino  thought  this 
question  of  dogma  might  be  decided  by  an  as- 
sembly of  the  whole  churcli.  In  the  yea.r  325, 
he  convoked  the  council  of  Nice  [see  Nic.ea, 
Council  of],  at  which  300  bishops  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  equality  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  or  the  doctrine  generally  regarded  as 
orthodox,  and  condemned  the  Arians  to  exile 
and  their  books  to  the  flames." — J.  C.  L.  de  Sis- 
mondi.  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  4. —  'The 
victorious  faction  [at  the  Council  of  Nice]  .  .  . 
anxiously  sought  for  some  irreconcilable  mark 
of  distinction,  the  rejection  of  which  might  in- 
volve the  Arians  in  the  guilt  and  consequences 
of  heresy.  A  letter  was  publicly  read  and  igno- 
miniously  torn,  in  which  their  patron,  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia,  ingeniously  confessed  that  the  ad- 
mission of  the  homoousion,  or  consubstantial,  a 
word  already  familiar  to  the  Platonists,  was  in- 
compatible "with  the  principles  of  their  theo- 
logical system.  The  fortunate  opportunity  was 
eagerly  embraced.  .  .  .  The  consubstantiality 
of  the  "Father  and  the  Son  was  established  by  the 
Council  of  Nice,  and  has  been  unanimously  re- 
ceived as  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian 
faith  by  the  consent  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the 
Oriental  and  the  Protestant  churches."  Not- 
withstanding the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Nice  against  it,  the  heresy  of  Arius  continued  to 
gain  ground  in  the  East.  Even  tlie  Emperor 
(;onstantine  became  friendly  to  it,  and  the  sons 
of  Constantiue.  with  some  of  the  later  emperors 
who  followed  them  on  the  eastern  throne,  were 
ardent  Arians  in  belief.  The  Homoousians,  or 
orthodox,  were  subjected  to  persecution,  which 
was  directed  with  special  bitterness  against  their 
great  leader,  Athauasius,  the  famous  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  But  Arianism  was  weakened  by 
hair-splitting  distinctions,  which  resulted  in 
many  diverging  creeds.  "The  sect  which  as- 
serted the  doctrine  of  a  '  similar  substance'  was 
tlie  most  numerous,  at  least  in  the  provinces  of 
Asia.  .  .  .  The  Greek  word  which  was  chosen 
to  express  this  mvsterious  resemblance  bears  so 
close  an  affinitv  to  the  orthodox  symbol,  that  the 
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profane  of  every  ago  have  derided  the  furious 
wmtests  wliieli  the  "difference  of  n  single  dipli- 
thong  excited  between  the  Iloinooiisians  and  tlic 
Homoioiisians."  The  Latin  cliuiclies  of  tlio 
West,  with  Konic  at  tlieir  liead,  remained  gen- 
erallv  firm  in  tlie  orthodoxy  of  tlie  Ilomonnsian 
creed.  But  tlie  Gotlis. "  wlio  liad  received 
their  Cliristianity  from  the  Kast,  tinctured  witli 
.Vrianism,  carried  tliat  lieresy  westwaril.  and 
spread  it  among  their  l)arl)arian  neighbors  — 
Vandals.  IJiirguiidians  and  Sueves  —  through  the 
intlucnce  of  the  Gothic  Bible  of  Ulfilas,  which 
he  and  his  missionary  successors  bore  to  the  Teu- 
tonic peoples.  •'  The  Vandals  and  Ostrogoths 
persevered  in  the  profession  of  Arianism  till  the 
linal  ruin  [A.  D.  o:i:5  and  .")."):!]  of  the  kingdoius 
uliich  they  had  founded  in  Africa  and  Italy. 
The  barbarians  of  Gaul  submitted  [A.  1).  oOT] 
to  the  orthoilox  dominion  of  the  Pranks;  and 
Spain  was  restored  to  the  C'atholic  Church  by 
the  voluntarv  conversion  of  the  Visigoths  [A.  D. 
,589]."  — E.  "Gibbon,  Decline  ami  Full  of  (he. 
lioimin.  Empire,  eh.  21  <nid  37.  —  Theodosius 
formally  proclaimed  his  adhesion  to  Trinitarian 
orthodoxy  by  his  celebrated  edict  of  A.  I).  380, 
and  commanded  its  aeeeiitance  in  the  Eastern 
Empire.  See  Home:  A.  D.  379-39.5.— A.  Ne- 
ander.  Gen.  IUkI.  of  Christ.  liel.  aiul  Ch.,  trnnx. 
b>/  Torry,  v.  2,  neH.  4. 

Also  in:  J.  Al/.og,  Mnnmilof  U/iir.  Ch.  Hint., 
sect.  110-114.— W.  G.  T.  Shed'd.  //iV.  of  Christ. 
Doctrine,  hk.  3. — J.  H.  Newman,  Arians  of  the 
Fourth  Ceyititry. — A.  P.  Stanley,  Lects.  on  the 
Hist,  of  the  Bust.  Ch.,  lects.  3-7.-^.7.  A.  Dorner, 
Hist,  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  div.  1  {i\  2). — See,  also,  Goths: 
A.  D.  341-381;  Fk.vnks:  A.  D.  481-511;  also, 
Gotiis  (ViSTfiOTHs):  A.  I).  o07-509. 

ARICA,  Battle  of  (i88o).  See  Chile:  A.  D. 
1833- 1SS4. 

ARICIA,  Battle  of.— A  victory  won  by  the 
Romans  over  llie  Auruncians,  B.  C.  497,  which 
suntinarily  ended  a  war  that  the  latter  had  de- 
clared against  the  former. — Livy,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
hk.  2,  .•//.  21). 

ARICIAN  GROVE,  The.— The  sacred  grove 
at  Aricia  (one  of  the  towns  of  old  Latium,  near 
Alba  Longa)  was  the  center  and  meeting-place 
of  an  early  league  among  the  Latin  peo))les, 
about  which  little  is  known. — W.  Ihne,  Hi.'<t.  of 
Rome,  Ilk.  2,  ch.  3.— Sir.  W.  Gell,  Topo;/.  of  Rome, 
r.  1. — "On  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  [of 
Nemi]  right  under  the  precipitous  cliffs  on  which 
the  modern  village  of  Nemi  is  perched,  stood  the 
sacred  grove  and  sanctuary  of  Diana  Ncmoreusis, 
or  Diana  of  the  Wood.  .  .  .  The  site  was  ex- 
cavated in  1885  by  Sir  John  Saville  Lumley, 
English  ambassador  at  Rome.  For  a  general 
description  of  the  site  and  excavations,  see  the 
Athenxnim,  10th  October,  1885.  For  details  of 
the  finds  see  '  Bulletino  dell'  Instituto  di  Corris- 
pondenza  Archeologiea,'  1885.  .  .  .  The  lake 
and  the  grove  were  sometimes  known  as  the  lake 
and  grove  of  Aricia.  But  the  town  of  Aricia 
(the  modern  La  Kicciu)  was  situated  about  three 
miles  off,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount.  .  .  . 
According  to  one  story,  the  worship  of  Diana  at 
Nemi  was  instituted  by  Orestes,  who,  after 
killing  Thoas.  King  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese 
(the  Crimea),  Hed  with  his  sister  to  Italy,  bring- 
ing with  him  the  image  of  the  Tauric  Diana. 
.  .  .  Within  the  sanctuary  at  Nemi  grew  a  cer- 
tain tree,  of  which  no  branch  mightlje  broken. 
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Only  a  runaway  slave  was  allowed  to  break  off, 
if  lie  coidd,  one  of  its  boughs.  Success  in  the 
attempt  entitled  him  to  fight  the  priest  in  single 
combat,  and  if  he  slew  him  lie  reigned  in  his 
stead  with  the  title  of  King  of  the  Wood  (Rex 
Nemorensis).  Tradition  averred  that  the  fateful 
branch  was  that  Golden  Bough  which,  at  the 
Sibj-l's  bidding.  .Eneas  plucked  before  he 
essayed  the  perilous  journey  to  the  world  of  the 
dead.  .  .  .  This  rule  of  succession  by  the  sword 
was  observed  down  to  imperial  times:  for 
amongst  his  other  freaks  Caligula,  thinking  that 
the  priest  of  Nemi  had  held  office  too  long, 
hired  a  more  stalwart  riitfian  to  slay  him.'' — J. 
G.  Fi-a/.er.  The  (loUhn  Iioii;/h.  ch.  1,  'sect.  1. 

ARICONIUM.—  A  town  of  Roman  Britain 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  iirincipal  mart 
of  the  iron  manufacturing  industry  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean.  —  T.  Wright,  The  Celt,  the  Roman  and 
the  fii.ro>i,  p.  161. 

ARII,  The.     SeeLvGi.VNS. 

ARIKARAS,  The.    See  American  Abow- 

OINKS:    I'VWNKF.  (CAnDO.\N)  F.\>fILY. 

ARIMINUM.— The  Roman  colony,  planted 
in  the  third  century  B.  ('..  which  grew  into  the 
luodein  city  of  Rimini.  See  Rome;  B.  C.  29.5- 
191. — When  Ca-sar  entered  Italy  as  an  invader, 
crossing  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  —  the 
Rubicon  —  his  fir.st  movement  was  to  occupy 
Arimiiium.  lie  halted  there  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  making  his  preparations  for  the  civil  war 
which  he  had  now  entered  upon  and  waiting  for 
the  two  legions  that  he  had  ordered  from  Gaul. 

—  C.  Merivale,  Hi.tt.  of  the  Roiruuis.  ch.  14. 
ARIOVALDUS,  King  of   the    Lombards, 

A.  D.  (i2»)-(i:w. 

ARISTEIDES,  Ascendancy  of.  See  Ath- 
ens: B.  C.  47T-4()2. 

ARISTOCRACY.— OLIO  ARCH  Y.— 
"Aristocracy  signifies  the  rule  of  the  best  men. 
If,  however,  this  epithet  is  referred  to  an  absolute 
ideal  standard  of  excellence,  it  is  manifest  that 
an  aristoeratical  government  is  a  mere  abstract 
notion,  which  has  nothing  in  history,  or  in  nature, 
to  correspond  to  it.  Buf  if  we  content  ourselves 
with  taking  the  same  terms  in  a  relative  sense, 
.  .  .  aristocracy  .  .  .  will  be  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  ruling  few  are  distin- 
guished from  the  multitude  by  illu.strious  birth, 
hereditary  wealth,  and  personal  merit.  .  .  . 
Whenever  such  a  change  took  place  in  the  char- 
acter or  the  relative  position  of  the  ruling  body, 
that  it  no  longer  commanded  the  respect  of  its 
subjects,  but  found  itself  opposed  to  them,  and 
compelled  to  direct  its  measures  chiefiy  to  the 
preservation  of  its  power,  it  ceased  to  be,  in  the 
Greek  sense  an  aristocracy ;  it  became  a  faction, 
an  oligarchv." —  C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
ch.  10.' 

ARISTOMNEAN  WAR.     See   Messeni.vx 

W.VKS,    FlKST  .\ND  SECOXn. 

ARIZONA:  The  Name. — "Arizona,  proba- 
bly Ari/.on.-ic  in  its  original  form,  was  the  native 
and  pniljubly  Fima  name  of  the  place  —  of  a 
hill,  valley,  stream,  or  some  other  local  feature 

—  just  south  of  the  modern  boundary,  in  the 
mountains  still  so  called,  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  stream  fiowing  past  Saric,  where  the  famous 
Planchas  de  Plata  mine  was  discovered  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  name  being  first 
known  to  Spaniards  in  that  connection  and  being 
applied  to  the  mining  camp  or  real  de  minas. 
The    aboriginal    meaning    of    the    term  is   not 
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kuown,  though  from  the  common  occurrence  in 
this  region  of  the  prefix  'ari.'  the  root  'son,'  and 
the  termination  'ac,'  the  derivation  ought  not  to 
escape  the  research  of  a  competent  student. 
Such  guesses  as  are  extant,  founded  on  the  native 
tongues,  offer  only  tlie  barest  possibilitj'  of  a 
partial  and  accidental  accuracy;  while  similar 
derivations  from  the  Spanish  are  extremely 
absurd.  .  .  .  The  name  should  properly  be  writ- 
ten and  pronounced  Arisona,  as  our  English 
sound  of  the  z  does  not  occur  in  Spanish." — 
H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Pacific  States,  v.  13, 
;).  .520. 

Aboriginal  Inhabitants.  See  A^tERIC.\2J 
AcoKiiaxEs;  Pueblos,  Ap-vche  Group,  Sho- 
sH0XE.\^x  Family,  axd  Utaiis. 

A.  D.  1848. — Partial  acquisition  from  Mex- 
ico.    See  Mexico:  A.  D.  Ib4s. 

A.  D.  1853. — Purchase  by  the  United  States 
of  the  southern  part  from  Mexico. — The  Gads- 
den Treaty.  — "On  December  30,  18.J3,  James 
Gad.sdeu,  United  States  minister  to  Mexico,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  by  which  the  boundary  line  was 
moved  southward  so  as  to  give  the  United  States, 
for  a  monetary  consideration  of  810,000,000,  all  of 
modern  Arizona  south  of  the  Gila,  an  effort  so 
to  fix  the  line  as  to  include  a  port  on  the  gulf 
being  unsuccessful.  ...  On  the  face  of  the 
matter  this  Gadsden  treaty  was  a  tolerably  satis- 
factory settlement  of  a  boundary  dispute,  and  a 
purchase  by  the  United  States  of  a  route  for 
a  southern  railroad  to  California." — H.  H.  Ban- 
croft, Hist,  of  the  Pacific  States,  v.  13,  ch.  30. 

ARKANSAS,  The.     See   Americ^jx    Abo- 

RKHNKs:  SmuAX  Family. 

ARKANSAS:  A.  D.  1542— Entered  by  Her- 
nando de  Soto.  See  Florida:  A.  V>.  l.'iis- 
1.J43. 

A.  D.  1803. — Embraced  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.     See  Louisiana:  A.  D.  ITOS-ISOS. 

A.  D.  1819-1836. — Detached  from  Missouri. 
—Organized  as  a  Territory. — Admitted  as  a 
State. — "  Preparatory  to  the  assumption  of 
state  government,  the  limits  of  the  Missouri 
Territory  were  restricted  on  the  south  by  the 
parallel  of  36="  30'  north.  The  restriction  was 
made  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3, 
1819,  entitled  an  'Act  establishing  a  separate 
territorial  government  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Missouri  Territory.'  The  portion  thus  sep- 
arated was  subsequently  organized  into  the 
second  grade  of  territorial  government,  and 
Colonel  James  Miller,  a  meritoiious  and  distin- 
guished otflcer  of  the  Northwestern  army,  was 
appointed  first  governor.  This  territory  was 
known  as  the  Arkansas  Territory,  and,  at  the 
period  of  its  first  organization,  contained  an 
aggregate  of  nearly  14,000  inhabitants.  Its 
limits  comprised  all  the  territory  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi  between  the  parallels  33^  and 
86^  30',  or  between  the  northern  limit  of  Loui- 
siana and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Missouri.  On  the  west  it  extended  indefinitely 
to  the  Mexican  territories,  at  least  5.50  miles. 
The  Post  of  Arkansas  was  made  the  seat  of  the 
new  government.  The  population  of  this  exten- 
sive territory  for  several  years  was  comprised 
chiefly  in  the  settlements  upon  the  tributaries  of 
White  River  and  the  St.  Francis ;  upon  the  3Iis- 
sissippi,  between  New  Madrid  and  Point  Chicot; 
and  upon  both  sides  of  the  Arkansas  River. 
within  100  miles  of  its  mouth,  but  especially  in 


the  vicinity  of  the  Post  of  Arkansas.  ...  So 
feeble  was  the  attraction  in  this  remote  region 
for  the  active,  industrious,  and  well-disposed 
portion  of  the  western  pioneers,  that  the  Arkan- 
sas Territory,  in  1830,  ten  years  after  its  organi 
zation,  had  acquired  an  aggregate  of  only  30,388 
souls,  including  4,576  slaves.  .  .  .  The  western 
half  of  the  territory  had  been  erected,  in  18"24, 
into  a  separate  district,  to  be  reserved  for  the 
future  residence  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  be 
known  as  the  Indian  Territory.  From  this  time 
the  tide  of  emigration  began  to  set  more  actively 
into  Arkansas,  as  well  as  into  other  portions  of 
the  southwest.  .  .  .  The  territory  increased  rap- 
idly for  several  years,  and  the  census  of  183.5 
gave  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  at  .58,134 
souls,  including  9,630  slaves.  Thus  the  Arkan- 
sas Territory  in  the  last  five  years  had  doubled 
its  population.  .  .  .  The  people,  through  the 
General  Assembly,  made  application  to  Congress 
for  autliority  to  establish  a  regular  form  of  state 
government.  The  assent  of  Congress  was  not 
withheld,  and  a  Convention  was  authorized  to 
meet  at  Little  Rock  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1836,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  and  adopting  a 
State  Constitution.  The  same  was  approved  by 
Congress,  and  on  the  13th  of  June  following  the 
State  of  Arkansas  was  admitted  into  the  Federal 
Union  as  an  independent  state,  and  was,  in  point 
of  time  and  order,  the  twenty-fifth  in  the  con- 
federacy. .  .  .  Like  the  Missouri  Territory, 
Arkansas  had  been  a  slaveholding  country  from 
the  earliest  French  colonies.  Of  course,  the 
institution  of  negro  slavery,  with  proper  checks 
and  limits,  was  sustained  by  the  new  Constitu- 
tion." — J.  W.  Monette,  Discovery  and  Settlement 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Missis-iippi,  bk.  5,  ch.  17  (p. 
3). — See,  also.  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1818-1831. 

A.  D.  1861  (March). — Secession  voted  io-vrn. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (.March 
— April). 

A.  D.  1861  (April).— Governor  Rector's  reply 
to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1861  (.Vi-nii.). 

A.  D.  1862  (January — March). — Advance  of 
National  forces  into  the  State.— Battle  of  Pea 
Ridge.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1863  (January— March  :  .AIissouRi— Arkansas). 

A.  D.  1862  (July— September).- Progress  of 
the  Civil  War.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1863  (July — September:  Missouri- 
Arkansas). 

A.  D.i862(Deceraber).— The  Battle  of  Prairie 
Grove.  See  United  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1863  (September  —  December:  Missouri — 
Arkansas). 

A.  D.  1863  (January).— The  capture  of 
Arkansas  Post  from  the  Confederates.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (.J.\n-u.*.ry; 
Arkansas). 

A.  D.  1863  (July).— The  defence  of  Helena. 
See  United  St.^tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (July: 
On  the  Mississippi). 

A.  D.  1863  (August— October).— The  break- 
ing of  Confederate  authority.— Occupation  of 
Little  Rock  by  National  forces.  Sec  United 
St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (August— October  : 
Arkansas — ^Missouri). 

A.  D.  1864  (March— October).— Last  im- 
portant operations  of  the  War. — Price's  Raid. 
See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1804  (.M,U5CH 
—October :  Ark-^sas— Missouri). 
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A.  D.  1864.— First  steps  toward  Reconstruc- 
tion.    Sec  rNiTion  S[at:;s  i)|- A.M.  ;  A    D.  ISli;!- 

lb(>4  (L)KCi;.MI!F.li — II  l.Y). 

A.  D.  1865-1868.— Reconstruction  com- 
pleted. Sec  United  St.vtksok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1805 
(.\I.\Y— July),  to  1868-1870. 


AR KITES,  The.— A  Canaanite  tribe  wlio 
ociiipii'il  I  he  ]il:iin  luirtli  of  Lptiannii. 

ARKWRIGHT'S  SPINNING  MACHINE, 
OR    WATER-FRAME,    The     invention  of. 

Sec  CoTTdN  .M.VNIK.VCTUUK. 

ARLES:  Origin.     See  S.\i.tes. 
A.  D.  411. —  Double  siege.    See  Britain: 
A.   D.  407. 
A.  D.   425.  —  Besieged  by  the  Goths.     See 

GoTll^  (VisiiioTiisi:  A.  I).  4 111-4.')  1. 

A.  D.  508-510.— Siege  by  the  Franks.— After 
the  overthrow  of  the  Visigothie  kingfioin  of 
Toulouse.  A.  I).  507,  bj-  the  vietory  of  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks,  at  Voclad,  near  Poitiers. 
"the  great  city  of  Aries,  once  the  Roman  capital 
of  Gaul,  maintained  a  gallant  defence  against 
the  united  Franks  and  Burgundians,  and  saved 
for  generations  the  Visigothic  rule  in  Provence 
and  southern  Langnedoc.  Of  the  siege,  which 
lasted  apparently  from  .^OS  to  510,  we  have  some 
graphic  details  in  the  life  of  St.  CiBsarius,  Bishop 
of  Aries,  written  by  liis  disciples."  The  city 
was  relieved  in  510  by  an  Ostrogothic  army,  sent 
by  king  Theodoric  of  Italy,  after  a  great  battle 
in  which  30.000  Franks  were  reported  to  be 
slain.  "  Tlip  result  of  the  battle  of  Aries  was  to 
put  Theodoric  in  secure  possession  of  all  Pro- 
vence and  of  so  much  of  Languedoc  as  was 
needful  to  ensure  his  access  to  Spain" — where 
the  Ostrogothic- king,  as  guardian  of  Ids  infant 
grandson,  Amalaric,  was  taking  care  of  the  Visi- 
gotliic  kingdom.— T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and Uer  In- 
vaders. Ilk.  4.  <■/(.  9. 

A.  D.  933. — Formation  of  the  kingdom.  See 
BliiorN-Dv:   A.  D.  S43-9:«. 

A.  D.  1032-1378.  —  The  breaking  up  of  the 
kingdom  and  its  gradual  absorption  in  France. 
See  Brui;r.M)Y:  A.  1).  Hi:',-i.  and  lliT-l;!7s. 

1092-1207.  —  The  gay  court  of  Provence. 
See   Phovk.nce:  A.  I).  943-1092.  and  1179-1207. 

ARMADA,  The   Spanish.     See    Enql.'^nd: 
A.  1).  I-")S«. 
ARMAGEDDON.     See  Megiddo. 
ARMAGH,   St.   Patrick's  School  at.      See 

lUKI.AMl:    ."illl  to  S|h  CliN'TlKIES. 

ARMAGNAC,  The  counts  of.  See  France: 
A.  I).  1327. 

ARMAGNACS.  SeeFR.vxcE:  A.  D.  1380- 
141."i.  :i)id  141.5-1419. 

ARMENIA.  —  "Almost  immediately  to  the 
west  of  the  Caspian  there  rises  a  high  table-land 
diversified  by  mountains,  which  stretches  east- 
ward for  more  than  eighteen  degrees,  between 
the  37th  and  41st  parallels.  This  highland  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
great  Iranean  plateau,  with  which  it  is  connected 
at  its  southeastern  corner.  It  comprises  a  por- 
tion of  the  modern  Persia,  the  whole  of  Armenia, 
and  most  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  principal  moun- 
tain ranges  are  latitudinal,  or  from  west  to  cast, 
only  the  minor  ones  taking  the  oi)]iosite  or  lon- 
gitudinal direction.  .  .  .  The  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain-region, the  tract  e.xtemling  from  the  district 
of  Erivan  on  the  east  to  the  upper  course  of  the 
Kizil-Irmak  river  and  the  vicinity  of  Sivas  upon 


the  west,  was,  as  it  still  is,  Armenia.  Amidst 
tiiese  natural  fastnesses,  in  a  country  of  lofty 
ridges,  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  numerous  and 
copious  streams,  and  occasional  broad  jdaius  —  a 
country  of  rich  pasture  grounds,  productive 
orchards,  and  abundant  harvests  —  this  interest- 
ing people  has  maintained  itself  almost  un- 
changed from  the  time  of  the  early  Persian 
kings  to  the  present  day.  Armenia  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  Persian  empire, 
furnishing,  as  it  did,  besides  stone  and  timber, 
ami  several  most  important  minerals,  an  annual 
supply  of  20,000  excellent  horses  to  the  stud  of  the 
Persian  king," — G.  Rawlinson,  Fire  (Ireat  Man- 
(iir/iii.s :  Pirtiia,  eh.  1. — -Before  the  Per.sians  es- 
tablished their  sovereignty  over  the  country,  "it 
seems  certain  that  from  one  (jnarter  or  another 
Armenia  had  been  Ariauized ;  the  old  Turanian 
character  had  passed  away  from  it;  immigrants 
had  flocked  in  and  a  new  people  had  been  formed 
—  the  real  Armenians  of  later  times,  and  indeed 
of  the  present  day."  Submitting  to  Alexander, 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  Ar- 
menia fell  afterwards  under  the  yoke  of  the  Se- 
leucidtc,  but  gained  independence  aV>out  190 
B,  C,  or  earlier.  Under  the  influence  of  Parthia, 
a  branch  of  the  Parthian  royal  family,  the  Arsa- 
cids,  was  subsequently  placed  on  the  throne  and 
a  dynasty  established  which  reigned  for  nearly 
six  "hundred  years.  The  fourth  of  these  kings, 
Tigranes,  who  occupied  the  throne  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century  B.  C,  placed  Armenia 
in  the  front  rank  of  Asiatic  kingdoms  and  in 
powerful  rivalry  with  Parthia.  Its  subsequent 
history  is  one  of  many  wars  and  invasions  and 
much  bulTeting  between  Romans,  Parthians, 
Persians,  and  their  successors  in  the  conflicts  of 
the  eastern  world.  The  part  of  Armenia  west 
of  the  Euphrates  was  called  by  the  Romans  Ar- 
menia Minor.  For  a  short  period  after  the  revolt 
from  the  Seleucid  monarchy,  it  formed  a  dis- 
tinct kingdom  called  Sophene. — G.  Rawlinson, 
.9/.)7//  iinil  S,ri  nth  (Snut  Orieiitnl  Minfitrhie.i. 

B.  C.  69-68.— War  with  the  Romans.— Great 
defeat  at  Tigranocerta. — Submission  to  Rome. 
See  Rome:    B.  t'.  78-08.  and  09-03. 

A.  D.  115-117. — Annexed  to  the  Roman 
Empire  by  Trajan  and  restored  to  independ- 
ence by  Hadrian.     S.e  Rome:    A.  1).  9G-1.38. 

A.  D.  422  (?). — Persian  Conquest. — Becomes 
the  satrapy  of  Persarmenia.  See  Persia: 
A.  D.  226-()27. 

A.  D.  1016-1073. — Conquest  and  devastation 
by  the  Seljuk  Turks.  See  TriiKS  (Seljuks): 
A.  1).  1(104-100:!.  and  10G3-1II7:!. 

I2th-i4th  Centuries. — The  Mediaeval  Chris- 
tian Kingdom. — "The  last  decade  of  the  12th 
century  saw  the  establishment  of  two  small 
Christian  kingdoms  in  the  Levant,  which  long 
outlived  all  other  relics  of  the  Crusades  except 
the  military  orders;  and  which,  with  very  little 
help  from  the  West,  sustained  a  hazardous  ex- 
istence in  complete  contrast  with  almost  every- 
thing around  tliem.  The  kingdoms  of  Cyprus 
and  Armenia  have  a  history  very  closely  inter- 
twined, but  their  origin  and  most  of  their  cir- 
cumstances were  very  different.  By  Armenia  as 
a  kingdom  is  meant  little  more  than  the  ancient 
Cilicia,  the  land  between  Taurus  and  the  sea, 
from  the  frontier  of  the  principality  of  jVntioch, 
eastward,  to  Kelenderis  or  Palajopolis,  a  little 
beyond  Seleucia;  this  territory,  which  was  com- 
puted to  contain   16  days'  journey  in  length, 
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measured  from  four  miles  of  Antiocli,  by  two  in 
breadtli,  was  separated  from  tlie  Greater  Ar- 
menia, which  before  the  period  on  which  we  are 
now  employed  had  fallen  under  the  sway  of  the 
Seljuks,  by  tlie  ridges  of  Taurus.  The  popula- 
tion was  composed  largely  of  the  sweepings  of 
Asia  Minor.  Christian  tribes  which  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  mountains.  Their  religion  was 
partly  Greek,  partly  Armenian.  .  .  .  Their 
rulers  were  princes  descended  from  the  house  of 
the  Bagratidae,  who  had  governed  the  Greater 
Armenia  as  kings  from  the  year  885  to  the  reign 
of  Coustantine  of  Monomachus,  and  had  then 
merged  their  hazardous  independence  in  the  mass 
of  the  Greek  Empire.  After  the  seizure  of 
Asia  Minor  by  the  Seljuks,  the  few  of  the  Bagra- 
tido;  who  had  retained  possession  of  tlie  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  Cilicia  or  the  strongholds 
of  ilesopotamia,  acted  as  independent  lords, 
showing  little  respect  for  Byzantium  save  where 
there  was  something  to  be  gained.  .  .  .  Rupin  of 
the  Mountain  was  prince  [of  Cilicia]  at  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin ;  lie  died  in 
1189,  and  his  successor,  Leo,  or  Livon,  after  hav- 
ing successfully  courted  the  favour  of  pope  and 
emperor,  was  recognised  as  king  of  Armenia  by 
the  emperor  Henry  VI.,  and  was  crowned  by 
Conrad  of  Wittelsbach,  Arclibishop  of  Mainz,  in 
1198."  The  dynasty  ended  with  Leo  IV.,  whose 
"whole  reign  was  a  continued  struggle  against 
the  Moslems,"  and  who  was  assassinated 
about  1342.  "The  five  remaining  kings  of  Ar- 
menia sprang  from  a  branch  of  the  Cvpriot  liouse 
of  Lusignan  [see  Cyprus:  A.  D.  1192-1489]  and 
were  little  more  than  Latin  e.xiles  in  the  midst  of 
several  strange  populations  all  alike  hostile." — 
W.  Stubbs,  Lects.  on  tlie  Study  of  Mediasval  and 
Modern  Uist.,  led.  8. 

A.  D.  1623-1635. — Subjugatedby  Persia  and 
regained  by  the    Turks.     Sic   Tukks:    A,    D. 

1G23-1G40. 

♦ 

ARMENIAN  CHURCH,  The.— The  church 
of  the  Armenians  is  "the  oldest  of  all  national 
churches.  They  were  converted  by  St.  Gregory, 
called  'The  Illuminator,'  who  was  a  relative  of 
Dertad  or  Tiridates,  their  prince,  and  had  been 
forced  to  leave  the  country  at  the  same  time  with 
him,  and  settled  at  CiBsareia  in  Cappadocia, 
where  he  was  initiated  into  the  Christian  faith. 
When  they  returned,  both  prince  and  people  em- 
braced the  Gospel  through  the  preaching  of 
Gregory,  A.  D.  276,  and  thus  presented  the  first 
instance  of  an  entire  nation  becoming  Christian. 
...  By  an  accident  they  were  unrepresented  at 
[the  Council  of]  Chalcedon  [A.  D.  451],  and, 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  their  language  in  words 
serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  theology,  they 
had  at  that  time  but  one  word  for  Xature  and 
Person,  in  consequence  of  which  they  misunder- 
stood the  decision  of  that  council  [that  Christ 
possessed  two  natures,  divine  and  human,  in  one 
Person]  with  sufficient  clearness.  ...  It  was 
not  until  eighty-four  years  had  elapsed  that  they 
finally  adopted  Eutychianism  [the  doctrine  that 
the  divinity  is  the  sole  nature  in  Christ],  and  an 
anathema  was  pronounced  on  the  Chalcedonian 
decrees  (536)."— H.  F.  Tozer,  The  Church  and 
the  Eastern  Empire,  ch.  5. — "  The  religion  of 
Armenia  could  not  derive  much  glory  from  the 
learning  or  the  power  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
royalty  expired  with  the  origin  of  their  schism ; 
and  their  Christian  kings,  who  arose  and  fell  in 


the  13th  century  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  were 
the  clients  of  the  Latins  and  the  vassals  of  the 
Turkish  sultan  of  Iconium.  The  helpless  nation 
has  seldom  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  tran- 
ciuility  of  servitude.  From  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  hour,  Armenia  has  been  the  theatre 
of  perpetual  war ;  the  lands  between  Tauris  and 
Erivan  were  dispeopled  by  the  cruel  policy  of  the 
Sophis;  and  myriads  of  Christian  families  were 
transplanted,  to  perish  or  to  propagate  in  the  dis- 
tant provinces  of  Persia.  Under  the  rod  of 
oppression,  the  zeal  of  the  Armenians  is  fervent 
and  intrepid;  they  have  often  preferred  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  to  the  white  turban  of  Ma- 
homet ;  they  devoutly  hate  the  error  and  idola- 
try of  the  Greeks." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Rointtn  Empire,  ch.  47. 

ARMINIANISM.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
16U3-l(il9. 

ARMINIUS,  The  Deliverance  of  Germany 
by.     See  Gei;m.\nt:  B.  C.  8-A.  D.  U. 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS,  Origin  of.—"  As 
to  armorial  bearings,  there  is  no  doubt  that  em- 
blems somewhat  similar  have  been  immemorially 
used  both  in  war  and  peace.  The  shields  of  an- 
cient warriors,  and  devices  upon  coins  or  seals, 
bear  no  distant  resemblance  to  modern  blazonry. 
But  the  general  introduction  of  such  bearings,  as 
hereditary  distinctions,  has  been  sometimes  at- 
tributed to  tournaments,  wherein  the  champions 
were  distinguished  by  fanciful  devices;  some- 
times to  the  crusades,  where  a  multitude  of  all 
nations  and  languages  stood  in  need  of  some  vis- 
ible token  to  denote  the  banners  of  their  respec- 
tive chiefs.  In  fact,  the  peculiar  symbols  of  her- 
aldry point  to  both  these  sources  and  have  been 
borrowed  in  part  from  each.  Hereditary  arms 
were  perhaps  scarcely  used  by  private  families 
before  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centur)'. 
From  that  time,  however,  they  became  very  gen- 
eral."— II.  Hallam,  The  Middle  Ages,  ch.  2,  pt.  2. 

ARMORICA. —  The  peninsular  projection  of 
the  coast  of  Gaul  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire,  embracing  modern  Brittany, 
and  a  great  part  of  Normandj',  was  known  to 
the  Rornans  as  Armorica.  The  most  important 
of  the  Armorican  tribes  in  Cicsar's  time  was  that 
of  the  Veneti.  "  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries, the  northern  coast  from  the  Loire  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Netherlands  was  called  '  Tractus 
Aremoricus,' or  Aremorica,  which  in  Celtic  sig- 
nifies 'maritime  country.'  The  commotions  of 
the  third  century,  which  continued  to  increase 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth,  repeatedly  drove 
the  Romans  from  that  country.  French  antiqua- 
ries imagine  that  it  was  a  regularly  constituted 
Gallic  republic,  of  which  Chlovis  had  the  protec- 
torate, but  this  is  wrong." — B.  G.  Xiebuhr,  Lects. 
on  Ancient  Ethnography  and  Geog.,  v.  2,  p.  318. 

Also  in:  E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient 
Geog..  i:  2,  ;;.  235.— See,  also,  Veneti  of  West- 
ern G.vuL.  and  Iberi-\ns,  The  Western. 

ARMSTRONG,GeneralJohn,  and  the  New- 
burgh  Addresses.     See  United  St.ues  of  Am.  : 

A.  D.  178'3-17S3 Secretary  of  War.— Plan 

of  descent  on  Montreal.  See  United  States 
OP  Am.  :  A.  D.  1813  (October— November). 

ARMY,  The  Legal  Creation  of  the  British. 
See  ^Iutiny  .Ycts. 

ARMY  PURCHASE,  Abolition  of.  See 
England:  A.  D.  I^t71. 

ARNiEANS,  The.  See  Greece:  The  Mi- 
grations. 
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ARNAULD,  Jacqueline  Marie,  and  the 
Monastery  of  Port  Royal.  Soc  I'ouT  Royal 
ail!  tlii.lANSKMSTS;   A.   1).   I(i(12-l(i(i0. 

ARNAUTS,  The.     Sec  Albanians,  Medi.«- 

'  ARNAY-LE-DUC,  Battle  of  (1570).  See 
Fuvnik:  a.  1).  l.".l);!-l.-):il. 

ARNOLD,  Benedict,  and  the  American 
Revolution.  See  Canada:  A.  1).  177.")-1T70; 
;iiiil  r.MTKiJ  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1T75  (May): 
1777  (.J ii.Y— October);  1780  (Ai:ocst— Septem- 
BEK);  1780-1781:  1781  (.UNUAuy— May)  ;  1781 
(May — (»<TOHEi{). 

ARNOLD  OF  BRESCIA,  The  Republic 
of.     Sci-  Ki.mk:   a.  1).    lU.Vn.M. 

ARNOLD  VON  WINKELRIED,  at  the 
Battle  of  Sempach.  Sue  S\vnv,i;ni.AND;  A.  1). 
i:!s(;-i;ws. 

ARNULF,  King  of  the  East  Franks 
(Germany),  A  D.  WS-SO!);  King  of  Italy  and 
Emperor,  A,  I).  S04-S!)!). 

AROGI,  Battle  of  (1868).  See  Abyssinia: 
A.  1).  Is.Yl-lssi). 

ARPAD,  Dynasty  of.  See  Hungarl\ns: 
Ravauks  in  Eikopk;  and  Hcsgauy:  A.  D.  973- 
UU:  1114-1301. 

ARPAD,  Siege  of.— Conducted  by  the 
Assyrian  Comiueror  Tiglath  Pilescr.  beginning 
H.  ('.  742  and  lasting  two  years.  The  fall  of  the 
fity  brought  with  it  the  submission  of  all  north- 
ern Svria— .v.  II.  Savce.  At^nqria,  eh.  2. 

ARQUES,  Battles  at  (1589).  See  France: 
A.  1).  l.")«i)-ir)!)(). 

ARRABIATI,  The.  See  Florence:  A.  D. 
14!io-l4'.)s. 

ARRAPACHITIS.  See  Jews:  The  Early 
1Ikiiui;w  llisroKY. 

ARRAPAHOES,  The.    See  American  Abo- 

KI    INKS;    .\.LOONi;lIAN    FAMILY. 

ARRAS:  Origin.     See  Belc.^. 

A.  D.  1583. — Submission  to  Spain.  See 
Xetiihklands:  A.  D.  l.")84-1585. 

A.  D.  1654.— Unsuccessful  Siege  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Cond6.  See  Fuance:  A.  U. 
16.J3-lGo(j. 

♦ 

ARRAS,  Treaties  of  (1415  and  1435)-  See 
Fh\n<k:  A.  I>.  18sn-i41."),  and  1431-14.j:i. 

ARRETIUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  285).  See 
Romk:  B.  C.  2i).Vl!)l. 

ARROW  HEADED  WRITING.     See  Cd- 

NEIKIIUM  \Vi;ri  INO, 

ARSACID^,  The.— The  dynasty  of  Par- 
thian kings  were  so  called,  from  the  founder  of 
the  line,  Arsaees,  who  led  the  revolt  of  Partliia 
from  the  rule  of  the  Syrian  Seleucithe  and  raised 
liimself  to  the  throne.  According  to  some 
ancient  writers  Arsaees  was  a  Bactrian;  accord- 
ing to  others  a  Scythian. — G.  Rawlinson,  Sixth 
Great  Oriental  Afoimrchi/,  ch.  3. 

ARSEN. — In  one  of  the  earlier  raids  of  the 
Sfljukian  Turks  into  Armenia,  in  the  eleventh 
century  the  city  of  Arsen  was  destroyed.  "It 
had  long  been  the  great  city  of  Eastern  Asia 
Minor,  the  centre  of  Asiatic  trade,  the  depot  for 
merchandise  transmitted  overland  from  Persia 
and  India  to  the  Eastern  Em|)ire  and  Eurojie 
generally.  It  was  full  of  warehouses  belonging 
to  Armenians  and  Syrians  and  is  said  to  have 
contained  800  churches  and  300,000  people. 
Having  failed  to  capture  the  city,  Togrul's 
general  succeeded  in  burning  it.  The  destruc- 
tion of  so  much  wealth  struck  a  fatal  blow  at 


Armenian  commerce." — E.  Pears,  J' he  I-'ill  "f 
C'oii«tiiiitino/)/e,  eh.  3. 

ARSENE,  Lake.— An  ancient  name  of  the 
Lakr  111'  Van,  wliicli  is  also  called  Thopitis  by 
Strabo. — E.  II.  Bunbiiry,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Oeoij.. 
ch.  -li.  Keet.  1. 

ARTABA,  The.     See  Epn.vn. 

ARTAXATA.— The  ancient  capital  of 
AriiKiiia.  said  to  have  been  built  under  the 
superintendence  of  Flannibal,  while  a  refugee  in 
Armenia.  At  a  later  time  it  was  c;illed  Xenmia, 
in  hciiior  of  tlie  Roman  Einpemr  N'eio. 

ARTAXERXES  LONGIMANUS,  King  of 

Persia,     B.    C.   4(i>-43") Artaxerxes    Mne- 

mon.  King  of  Persia,  I!.  ('  4o")-:;."i!)  .  . 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  King  of  Persia,  1!  <  :'„"j;i- 
:!;is,  .  .  .Artaxerxes,  or  Ardshir,  Founder  of  the 
Sassanian  monarchy.     See  Picusia:  B.  C  loO- 

A.  1).  -'-.iii. 

ARTEMISIUM,  Seafightsat.    SeeGREECE: 

B.  C.  4«0. 

ARTEMITA.     See  Dastageiu). 

ARTEVELD,  Jacques  and  Philip  Van: 
Their  rise  and  fall  in  Ghent.  Sec  Fi.andkus; 
A.  1).  i:i;i.")-l*!7.  t.i  i:is',>. 

ARTHUR,  King,  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table. —  ■'On  the  ditlicult  (luestimi. 
whether  there  was  a  historical  Arthur  or  not, 
...  a  word  or  two  must  now  be  dev<ited  .  .  .  ; 
and  here  one  has  to  notice  in  the  first  place  that 
Welsh  literature  never  calls  Arthur  a  gwledig  or 
prince  but  emperor,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  his 
historical  position,  in  case  he  had  such  a  position, 
was  that  of  one  filling,  after  the  ile|)arture  of  the 
Romans,  the  office  which  under  tlieni  was  that  of 
the  Comes  BritanniiC  or  Couul  of  Britain.  Th(^ 
oliieer  so  called  had  a  roving  commission  to 
defend  the  Province  wherever  his  ]iresene<' 
might  be  called  for.  The  other  military 
captains  here  were  the  Du,\  Britanuianim,  who 
had  charge  of  the  forces  in  the  north  and 
especially  on  the  Wall,  and  the  Comes  Littoris 
Sa.xonici  [Count  of  the  Sa.Kon  Shore],  who  was 
entrusted  with  tlie  defence  of  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  the  island.  The  successors  of  botli  these 
captains  seem  to  have  been  called  in  Welsh 
gwleiligs  or  princes.  So  Arthur's  suggested 
position  as  Comes  BritanniiB  would  be  in  a  sense 
superior  to  theirs,  which  harnKmizes  with  his 
being  called  emperor  and  not  gwledig.  The 
Welsh  have  borrowed  the  Latin  title  of  imper- 
ator,  'emperor,'  and  made  it  into  'amherawdyr,' 
later  'amherawdwr,'  so  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
when  the  Roman  imperator  ceased  to  have 
anything  more  to  say  to  this  country,  the  title 
was  given  to  the  highest  officer  in  the  island, 
namely  the  Comes  Britannise,  and  that  in  the 
words  'Yr  Amherawdyr  Arthur,'  'the  Emperor 
Arthur,'  we  have  a  remnant  of  our  insular  history. 
If  this  view  be  correct,  it  might  be  regarded  as 
something  more  than  an  accident  that  .Vrthur's 
position  relatively  to  that  of  the  other  Brythonic 
princes  of  his  time  is  e.xactly  given  by  Xennius, 
or  whoever  it  was  that  wrote  the  Ilistoria 
Brittonum  ascribed  to  him:  there  Artlnir 
is  represented  fighting  in  eomi)any  with  the 
kings  of  the  Brythons  in  defence  of  their 
common  country,  he  being  their  leader  in  war. 
If,  as  has  sometimes  been  argued,  the  uncle  of 
Maglocunus  or  !Maelgwn,  whom  the  latter  is 
accused  by  Gilda  of  having  slain  and  superseded, 
was  no  other  than  Arthur,  it  would  supply  one 
reason  why  that  writer  called  ilaelgwn   '  insu- 
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laris  draco.'  'the  dragon  or  war-captain  of  tlie 
island,'  and  -(vhy  the  latter  and  his  successors 
after  him  were  called  by  the  Welsh  not  gwledigs 
but  kings,  though  their  great  ancestor  Cuneda 
was  only  a  gwledig.  On  the  other  hand  the 
way  in  which  Gildas  alludes  to  the  uncle  of 
Maelgwn  without  even  giving  his  name,  woulil 
seem  to  suggest  that  in  his  estimation  at  least  he 
was  no  more  illustrious  than  his  predecessors  in 
the  position  which  he  held,  whatever  that  may 
have  been.  How  then  diil  Arthur  become  famous 
above  them,  and  how  came  he  to  be  the  subject 
of  so  much  story  and  romance  ?  The  answer,  in 
short,  which  one  has  to  give  to  this  hard  question 
must  be  to  the  effect,  that  besides  a  historic 
Arthur  there  was  a  Brythonic  divinity  named 
Arthur,  after  whom  the  man  may  have  been 
called,  or  with  whose  name  his,  in  case  it  was  of 
a  different  origin,  may  have  become  identical  in 
sound  owing  to  an  accident  of  speech;  for  botli 
explanations  are  possible,  as  we  shall  attempt  to 
show  later.  Leaving  aside  for  a  while  the  man 
Arthur,  and  assuming  the  existence  of  a  god  of 
that  name,  let  us  see  what  could  be  made  of  him. 
Mythologically  speaking  lie  woidd  probably 
have  to  be  regarded  as  a  Culture  Hero;  for,  a 
model  king  and  the  iustitutor  of  the  Knighthood 
of  the  Round  Table,  he  is  represented  as  the 
leader  of  expeditions  to  the  isles  of  Hades,  and  as 
one  who  stood  in  somewhat  the  same  kind  of 
rel.ition  to  Gwalchmei  as  Gwydion  did  to  ILeu. 
It  is  needless  here  to  dwell  on  the  character 
usually  given  to  Arthur  as  a  ruler;  he  with  his 
knights  around  him  may  be  compared  to  Cou- 
chobar,  in  the  midst  of  the  Champions  of  Emain 
Macha,  or  Woden  among  the  Anses  at  Valhalla, 
while  Arthur's  Knights  are  called  those  of  the 
Round  Talile,  around  which  they  are  described 
sitting;  anil  it  would  be  interesting  to  under- 
stand the  signification  of  the  term  Round  Table. 
On  the  whole  it  is  the  table,  probably,  and  not 
its  roundness  that  is  the  fact  to  which  to  call 
attention,  as  it  possibly  means  that  Arthur's 
court  was  the  first  early  court  where  those 
present  sat  at  a  table  at  all  in  Britain.  No  such 
thing  as  a  common  tal>le  figures  at  Conchobar's 
court  or  any  other  described  in  the  old  legends 
of  Irelanil,  and  the  same  applies,  we  believe,  to 
those  of  the  old  Norsemen.  The  attribution  to 
Arthur  of  the  first  use  of  a  common  table  would 
fit  in  well  with  the  character  of  a  Culture  Hero 
which  we  have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  him,  and 
it  derives  countenance  from  the  pretended  history 
of  the  Round  Table ;  for  the  Arthurian  legend 
traces  it  back  to  Arthur's  father,  Uthr  Ben<lragon. 
in  whom  we  have  under  one  of  his  many  names 
the  king  of  Hades,  the  realm  whence  all  culture 
was  fabled  to  have  been  derived.  In  a  wider 
sense  the  Round  Table  possibly  signified  plenty 
or  abundance,  and  might  be  compared  with  the 
table  of  the  Ethiopians,  at  which  Zeus  and  the 
other  gods  of  Greek  mythology  used  to  feast 
from  time  to  time." — J.  Rhys,  Studiea  in  the 
Artlinriaii  Ijecjend.  ch.  1. — See,  also  Cu.mi!RI.\. 

ARTHUR,  Chester  A.— Election  to  Vice- 
Presidency. —  Succession  to  the  Presidency. 
See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  U.  1S80  and 
1881. 

ARTI  OF  FLORENCE.  See  Florence; 
A.  D.  12."iO-l-20:5 

ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION 
(American).  See  United  States  of  Am.  ; 
A.  D.  1777-1781,  and  178:3-1787. 


ARTICLES  OF  HENRY,  The.  See  Po- 
l.\xd:  a.  1).  1.J73. 

ARTOIS,  The  House  of.  See  Boubbon, 
The  House  op. 

ARTOIS:  A.  D.  1529.— Pretensions  of  the 
King  of  France  to  Suzerainty  resigned.  See 
Italy:  A.  I).  l.')37-lo-3U. 

ARTYNI.     See  Demiukgi. 

ARVADITES,  The.  —  The  Canaanite  in- 
habitants of  the  island  of  Aradus,  or  Arvad, 
and  who  also  held  territory  on  the  main  land.— 
P.  Lenormant,  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist.,  bk  6 
ch.  1. 

ARVERNI,  The.  See  ^dui;  also,  Gauls, 
and  Allobkoges. 

ARX,  The.  See  C.\pitolinb  Hill;  also 
Gens,  Roman. 

ARXAMUS,  Battle  of.— One  of  the  defeats 
sustained  by  the  Romans  in  their  wars  with  the 
Persians.  Battle  fought  A.  D.  603.— G.  Raw- 
linson,  Sereiith  (Jinit  'Oriental  Momirchi/,  ch.  24. 

ARYANS.— ARYAS.—"  This  family  (which 
is  sometimes  called  .Japhetic,  or  descendants  of 
Japhet)  includes  the  Hindus  and  Persians  among 
Asiatic  nations,  and  almost  all  the  peoples  of 
Europe.  It  may  seem  strange  that  we  English 
should  be  related  not  only  to  the  Germans  and 
Dutch  and  Scandinavians,  but  to  the  Russians, 
French,  Spanish,  Romans  and  Greeks  as  well; 
stranger  still  that  we  can  claim  kinship  with 
such  distant  peoples  as  the  Persians  and  Hindus. 
.  .  .  What  seems  actually  to  have  been  the  case 
is  this:  In  distant  ages,  somewhere  about  the 
rivers  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  on  the  north  of 
that  mountainous  range  called  the  Hindoo-Koosh, 
dwelt  the  ancestors  of  all  the  nations  we  have 
enumerated,  forming  at  this  time  a  single  and 
united  people,  simple  and  primitive  in  their  way 
of  life,  but  yet  having  enough  of  a  common  na- 
tional life  to  preserve  a  common  language.  They 
called  themselves  Aryas  or  Aryans,  a  word 
which,  in  its  very  earliest  sense,  seems  to  have 
meant  those  who  move  upwards,  or  straight; 
and  hence,  probably,  came  to  stand  for  the  noble 
race  as  compared  with  other  races  on  whom,  of 
course,  they  would  look  down.  .  .  .  hA  their 
numbers  increased,  the  space  wherein  they  dwelt 
became  too  small  for  them  who  had  out  of  one 
formed  many  different  peoples.  Then  began  a 
series  of  migrations,  in  which  the  collection  of 
tribes  who  spoke  one  language  and  formed  one 
people  started  off  to  seek  their  fortune  in  new 
lands.  .  .  .  First  among  them,  in  all  probability, 
started  the  Kelts  or  Celts,  who,  travelling 
]ierhaps  to  the  South  of  the  Caspian  and  the 
North  of  the  Black  Sea,  found  their  way  to 
Europe  and  spread  far  on  to  the  extreme  West. 
.  .  .  Another  of  the  great  families  who  left  the 
Aryan  home  was  the  Pelasgic  or  the  Groeco- 
Italic.  These,  journeying  "along  first  South- 
wards and  then  to  the  West,  passed  through 
Asia  Minor,  on  to  the  countries  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  and  in  time  separated  into  those 
two  great  peoples,  the  Greeks  (or  Hellenes,  as 
they  came  to  call  themselves),  and  the  Romans. 
.  .  .  Next  we  come  to  two  other  great  families 
of  nations  who  seem  to  have  taken  the  same 
route  at  first,  and  perhaps  began  their  travels 
together  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did.  These 
are  the  Teutons  and  the  Slaves.  .  .  .  The  word 
Slave  comes  from  Slowan,  which  in  old  Slavonian 
meant  to  speak,  and  was  given  by  the  Slavonians 
to  themselves  as  the  people  who  could  speak  in 
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opposition  to  other  nalions  whom,  as  thpy  were 
not  able  to  uiKli-rstaiid  tliem,  tliey  were  i)leased 
to  consider  as  dumb.  The  Greeli  word  barbaroi 
(whence  our  barbarians)  arose  in  obedience  to  a 
like  prejudice,  only  from  an  imitation  of  batibliug 
such  as  is  made  "by  saying  •  barbar-bar.'"^ 
C.  F.  Kcary,  Dairn  of  lli'il'irij.  rfi.  4. —  The  above 
])assafre  sets  forth  the  older  tli(;or}'  of  an  Aryan 
family  of  nations  as  well  as  of  languages  in  its 
uni|ualitied  form.  Its  later  modifications  are  in- 
dicated in  the  following:  "The  discovery  of 
Sanscrit  and  the  further  discovery  to  which  it 
led,  that  the  languages  now  variously  known  as 
Aryan,  Aryanic,  IniloEuropean,  Indo  Germanic, 
Indo-Celtic  and  Japhetic  are  closely  akin  to  one 
another,  spread  a  si)cll  over  the  world  of  thought 
which  cannot  be  said  to  havi:  yet  wliolly  passed 
away.  It  was  hastily  argued  from  the  kinship 
of  tiieir  languages  to  the  kinship  of  the  nations 
that  spoke  tliera.  .  .  .  The  question  tlien  arises 
as  to  the  home  of  the  'holethnos,'  or  parent 
tribe,  before  its  dispersion  and  during  the  pro- 
ethnic  period,  at  a  time  when  as  yet  there  was 
neither  Greek  nor  Hindoo,  neither  Celt  nor 
Teuton,  but  only  an  undifTerentiated  Aryan. 
Of  course,  the  answer  at  first  was  —  wliere 
could  it  have  been  but  in  the  East.  And  at 
length  the  glottologist  found  it  necessary  to 
shift  the  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  0.\us  and  the  Jaxartes,  so 
as  to  place  it  somewhere  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Himalayas.  Then  Doctor  Latham 
boldly  raised  his  voice  against  the  Asiatic  theory 
altogether,  and  stated  that  he  reg.irded  the  at- 
tempt to  deduce  the  Aryans  from  Asia  as  resem- 
bling an  attempt  to  derive  the  reptiles  of  this 
country  from  those  of  Ireland.  Afterwards 
Benfey  argued,  from  the  presence  in  the  vocabu- 
lary common  to  the  Aryan  languages  of  words 
for  bear  and  wolf,  for  birch  and  beech,  and  the 
absence  of  certain  others,  such  as  those  for  lion, 
tiger  and  palm,  that  the  original  home  of  the 
Aryans  must  have  been  witliin  the  temperate 
zone  in  Europe.  ...  As  might  be  expected  in 
the  case  of  such  a  difficult  (|uestion,  those  who 
are  inclined  to  believe  in  the  European  origin  of 
the  Aryans  are  by  no  means  agreed  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  spot  to  be  tixed  upon.  Latham 
placed  it  east,  or  south-east  of  Lithuania,  in  Po- 
dolia,  or  Volhyni,-i;  Benfey  had  in  view  a  district 
above  the  Black  Sea  and  n(jt  far  from  the  Cas- 
pian; Peschel  tixed  on  tiie  slopes  of  the  Caucasus; 
Cuno  on  the  great  plain  of  Central  Europe; 
Fligier  on  the  southern  ]iart  of  Russia;  Pijsche 
on  the  tract  between  the  NieuKwiand  the  Dnieper; 
L.  Geiger  on  central  and  western  Germany;  and 
Penka  on  Scandinavia." — J.  Rhys,  Jiuce  fhmriea 
(in  Xeir  Prineetoii  Ren.,  Jan.,  1888). — "  Aryan,  in 
scientific  language,  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  race. 
It  means  language,  and  nothing  but  language; 
and,  if  we  speak  of  Aryan  race  at  all,  we  should 
know  that  it  means  no  more  than  X  +  Aryan 
speech.  ...  I  have  d(^clared  again  and  again 
that  if  I  say  Aryas,  I  mean  neither  blood  nor 
bones,  nor  hair  nor  skull ;  I  mean  simjjly  those 
who  speak  an  Aryan  language.  The  .same  ap- 
plies to  Hindus,  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans, 
Celts  and  Slaves.  ...  In  that  sense,  and  in  that 
sense  (mly,  do  I  say  that  even  the  blackest  Hin- 
dus represent  an  earlier  stage  of  Aryan  speech 
and  thought  than  the  fairest  Scandinavians.  .  .  . 
If  an  answer  must  be  given  as  to  the  place  where 
our  Aryan  ancestors  dwelt  before  their  separation, 


whether  in  large  swarms  of  millions,  or  in  a  few 
scattered  tents  and  huts,  I  should  still  say,  as  I 
said  forty  years  ago,  •Somewhere  in  Asia,' and 
no  more." — F.  Max  Miiller,  Biog.  of  Wurdit  iind 
Ilnine  of  the  Ari/iis,  cli.  6.— The  theories  which 
dispute  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Aryans  are 
strongly  jiresented  by  Canon  Ta)ior  in  The 
Orir/in  of  the  Ari/iin-i,  by  G.  II.  Rendall,  in  The 
Cnidle  of  the  Ari/iinii,  and  by  Dr.  O.  Schrader  in 
Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  the  Arijan  Peoplen. 
—  See,  also,  Indi.^:  The  AnoKiorN.vL  imi.\1!it- 
.\XTs.  and  The  Immigkatio.n  ano  CoNiiUESTS 
OF  THE  .Vkyas. 

AS.— LIBRA.— DENARIUS.—  SESTER- 
TIUS.—  "The  tenn  .Vs  [.imniig  the  Knmaiis] 
and  the  words  which  denote  its  divisions,  were 
not  confined  to  weight  alone,  but  were  applied 
to  measures  of  length  and  capacity  also,  and  in 
general  to  any  object  which  could  be  regarded  as 
consisting  of  twelve  equal  parts.  Thus  they 
were  commonly  used  to  denote  shares  into  which 
an  inheritance  was  divided."  As  a  unit  of 
weight  the  As.  or  Libra,  "occupied  the  same 
position  in  the  Roman  system  as  llie  pound  does 
in  our  own.  According  to  the  most  accurate  j 
researches,  the  As  was  equal  to  about  llj  oz.  9 
avoirdupois,  or  .737.')  of  an  avoirdupois  pound."  ~ 
It  "  was  divided  into  12  equal  parts  called  unciiC, 
and  the  uncia  was  divided  into  24  equal  parts 
called  scrnpula. "  "The  As,  regarded  as  a  coin 
[of  copper]  originally  weighed,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, one  pound,  and  the  smaller  copper  coins 
those  fractions  of  the  pound  denoted  by  their 
names.  By  degrees,  however,  the  weight  of  the 
As,  regarded  as  a  coin,  was  greatly  diminished. 
We  are  told  that,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  it  had  fallen  from  12  ounces 
to  2  ounces;  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
Punic  war  (B.  C.  217),  it  was  reduced  to  one 
ounce;  and  not  long  afterwards,  by  a  Lex 
Papiria,  it  was  fixed  at  half-an-ounce,  which  re- 
mained the  standard  ever  after."  The  silver 
coins  of  Rome  were  the  Denarius,  equivalent 
(after  217  B.  C.)  to  16  Asses;  the  Quinarius  and 
the  Sestertius,  which  became,  respectively,  one 
half  and  one  fourth  of  the  Denarius  in  value. 
The  Sestertius,  at  the  close  of  the  Republic,  is 
estimated  to  have  been  equivalent  in  value  to 
two  pence  sterling  of  English  money.  The 
coinage  was  debased  under  the  Empire.  The 
Jjrincipal  gold  coin  of  the  Empire  was  the  De- 
narius Aureus,  which  passed  for  25  silver  De- 
narii.— W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of  Roman  Antiq., 
rh.  V?,. 

ASCALON,  Battle    of    (A.  D.   1099).     See 
Jeiusai.i;m:    a.  D.  1U99-1144. 

ASCANIENS,   The.      See    Bkandenburo: 

A.  1).  !»2S-1142. 

ASCULUM,    Battle    of   (B.    C.   279).     See 
Ro.mk:    B,  C.  282-27). 
ASCULUM,     Massacre    at.       See     Ro.me: 

B.  C.  !)II-SS. 

ASHANTEE  WAR,  The  (1874).     See  Eno- 
LAxi):    .\,  1>.  l>i7:!-lsso 

ASHBURTON      TREATY,     The.        See  , 
Uniti:i>  Statks  of  Am.  :    A.  D.  1842.  | 

ASHDOD.     Sec  Piiir.isTixEs. 

ASHRAF,    Shah   of    Persia,    A.   D.    1725- 
1730. 

ASHTI,  Battle  of  (1818).     See  India:    A.  D.   : 
1816-1S19. 

ASIA:    The  Name. — "  There  are  grounds  for  i 
believing  Euroiie  and  Asia   to  have   originally 
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signified  '  tlie  west'  and  '  tlie  east'  respectively. 
Both  are  Semitic  terms,  and  probably  passed  to 
the  Greeks  from  the  Phoenicians.  .  .  .  The 
Greeks  first  apiilied  the  title  [Asia]  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  continent  which  lay  nearest 
to  them,  and  with  which  they  became  first  ac- 
quainted —  the  coast  of  Asia  Slinor  opposite  the 
Cyclades;  whence  they  extended  it  as  tlieir 
linowledge  grew.  Still  it  had  always  a  special 
application  to  the  country  about  Ephesus. " — G. 
Itawlinson,  Notes  to  Ileroilotiis.  r.  3.  p.  33. 

ASIA:  The  Roman  Province  (so  called). — 
"As  originally  constituted,  it  corresponded  to  the 
dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus  .  .  .  left 
by  the  will  of  Attains  III.  to  the  Komau  people 
(B.  C.  133).  ...  It  included  the  whole  of  Jlysia 
and  Lydia,  with  ^■Eolis,  Ionia  and  Caria,  except 
a  small  part  which  was  subject  to  Rhodes,  and 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Phrygia. 
A  portion  of  the  last  region,  however,  was  de- 
tached from  it. " — E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient 
Ocorj.,  ch.  20,  sect.  1. 

ASIA,  Central. — Mongol  Conquest.  See 
Mongols. 

Turkish  Conquest.     See  Turks. 

Russian  Conquests.  See  Russi.\:  A.  D. 
1859-1S7G.  and  1S(J'J-18S1. 

ASIAMINOR.— "The  nameof  Asia  Minor,  so 
familiar  to  the  student  of  ancient  geography,  was 
not  in  use  either  among  Greek  or  Roman  writers 
until  a  very  late  period.  Orosius,  who  wrote  in 
the  fifth  century  after  the  Christian  era,  is  the 
first  e.\tant  writer  who  employs  the  term  in  its 
modern  sense." — E.  H.  Bunbury,  //*.<(.  of  An- 
cient Oeoy.,  ch.  7,  sect.  2. —  The  name  Anatolia, 
which  is  of  Greek  origin,  sj'nonymous  with 
"The  Levant,"  signifying  "  The  Sunrise,"  came 
into  use  among  the  Byzantines,  about  the  10th 
century,  and  was  adopted  by  their  successors, 
the  Turks. 

Earlier  Kingdoms  and  People.     See  Phrtgi- 

ANSAND  jMysIA.NS.  — LvDrANS. —  CaRL^^NS. — LyCI- 
ANS.  —  BiTIIYMANS. —  PONTUS    (CaPPADOCIA). — 

PAPnLACiONi.\.xs. — Tkoj.\. 

The  Greek  Colonies. — "The  tumult  which 
had  been  caused  by  the  irruption  of  the  Thes- 
protians  into  Thessaly  and  the  displacement  of 
the  population  of  Greece  [see  Greece:  The 
Migration,  &c.]  did  not  subside  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  peninsula.  From  the  north  and  the 
south  those  inhabitants  who  were  unable  to  main- 
tain their  ground  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Thessalians,  Ariiaeans,  or  Dorians,  and  preferred 
exile  to  submission,  sought  new  homes  in  the  is- 
lands of  the  Aegean  and  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  migrations  continued  for  sev- 
eral generations.  When  at  length  they  came  to 
an  end,  and  the  Anatolian  coast  from  Jlouut  Ida 
to  the  Triopiau  headland,  with  the  adjacent 
islands,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  three 
great  divisions  or  tribes  were  distinguished  in 
the  new  settlements:  Dorians,  lonians,  and 
Aeolians.  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  .some  alien 
elements,  the  Dorians  and  lonians  of  Asia  Minor 
were  the  same  tribes  as  the  Dorians  and  lonians 
of  Greece.  The  Aeolians,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  a  composite  tribe,  as  their  name  implies, 
...  Of  these  three  divisions  the  Aeolians  lay 
farthest  to  the  north.  The  precise  limits  of  their 
territory  were  differently  fixed  by  different  au- 
thorities. .  .  .  The  Aeolic  cities  fell  into  two 
groups:  a  northern,  of  which  Lesbos  was  the 
centre,  and  a  southern,  composed  of  the  cities  in 


the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Hermus, 
and  founded  from  Cyme.  .  .  .  The  northern 
group  included  the  islands  of  Tenedos  and  Lesbos. 
In  the  latter  there  were  originally  six  cities: 
Jlethymna,  Mytilene,  Pyrrha,  Eresus,  Arisba, 
and  Antissa,  but  Arisba  was  subsecjuently  con- 
quered and  enslaved  by  Mytilene.  .  .  .  The  sec- 
ond great  stream  of  migration  proceeded  from 
Athens  [after  the  death  of  Codrus  —  see  Athens: 
Fro.vi  the  Dorian  Migration  to  B.  C.  683  — 
according  to  Greek  tradition,  the  younger  sons 
of  Codrus  leading  these  Ionian  colonists  across 
the  Aegean,  first  to  the  Carian  city  of  Miletus  — 
see  Miletus, —  which  they  captured,  and  then  to 
the  conquest  of  Ephesus  and  the  island  of  Samos]. 
.  .  .  The  colonies  spread  until  a  dodecapolis  was 
established,  similar  to  the  union  which  the 
lonians  had  founded  in  their  old  settlements  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Peloponnesus.  In  some 
cities  the  Ionian  population  formed  a  minority. 
.  .  .  The  colonisation  of  Ionia  was  undoubtedly, 
in  the  main,  an  achievement  of  emigrants  from 
Attica,  but  it  was  not  accomplished  by  a  single 
familj',  or  in  the  space  of  one  life-time.  .  .  .  The 
two  most  famous  of  the  Ionian  cities  tvere  3Ii- 
letus  and  Ephesus.  The  first  was  a  Carian  city 
previously  known  as  Anactoria.  .  .  .  Ephesus 
was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  Leleges  and 
the  Lydians,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  lonians 
under  Androclus.  The  ancient  sanctuary  of  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  the  place  was  transformed 
by  the  Greeks  into  a  temple  of  Artemis,  who 
was  here  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  birth  and 
productivity  in  accordance  with  Oriental  rather 
than  Hellenic  ideas."  The  remaining  Ionic  cities 
and  islands  were  Myus  (named  from  the  mos- 
quitoes which  infested  it,  and  which  finally 
drove  the  colony  to  abandon  it),  Prienc,  Ery- 
thrae,  Clazomena;,  Teos,  Phocaea,  Colophon, 
Lebedus,  Samos  and  Chios.  "Chios  was  first 
inhabited  by  Cretans  .  .  .  and  subsequently  by 
Carians.  ...  Of  the  manner  in  which  Chios  be- 
came connected  with  the  lonians  the  Chians  could 
give  no  clear  account.  .  .  .  The  southern  part 
of  the  Anatolian  coast,  and  the  southern-most 
islands  in  the  Aegean  were  colonised  by  the 
Dorians,  who  wrested  them  from  the  Phoenician 
or  Carian  occupants.  Of  the  Islands,  Crete  is  the 
most  important.  .  .  .  Crete  was  one  of  the  old- 
est centres  of  civilisation  in  the  Aegean  [see 
Crete  ].  .  .  .  The  Dorian  colony  in  Rhodes, 
like  that  in  Crete,  was  ascribed  to  the  band  which 
left  Argos  under  the  command  of  Althaemenes. 
.  .  .  Other  islands  colonised  by  the  Dorians  were 
Thera,  .  .  .  Melos,  .  .  .  Carpathus,  Calydnae, 
Nisyrus,  and  Cos.  .  .  .  From  the  islanils,  the 
Dorians  spread  to  the  mainland.  The  peninsula 
of  Cnidus  was  perhaps  the  first  settlement.  .  .  . 
Halicarnassus  was  fouinled  from  Troezeu,  and 
the  Ionian  element  must  have  been  considerable. 
...  Of  the  Dorian  cities,  six  united  in  the;  com- 
mon worship  of  Apollo  on  the  headland  of  Tri- 
opium.  These  were  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Ca- 
mirus  in  Rhodes,  Cos,  and,  on  the  mainland, 
Halicarnassus  and  Cnidus.  .  .  .  The  territory 
which  the  Aeolians  acquired  is  described  by 
Herodotus  as  more  fertile  than  that  occupied  by 
the  lonians,  but  of  a  less  excellent  climate.  It 
was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  tribes,  among 
which  the  Troes  or  Teucri  were  the  chief.  .  .  . 
In  Homer  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  the  Troad 
are  Dardani  or  Troes,  and  the  name  Teucri  does 
not  occur.     In   historical   times  the  Gergithes, 
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who  dwelt  in  the  town  of  tlie  same  name  .  .  . 
near  Lanipsacus.  and  also  formed  the  subject 
population  of  Miletus,  were  tlie  only  reniiuiiits  of 
this  once  famous  nation.  But  t  heir  lormer  great- 
ness was  attested  by  the  llonieric  poems,  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  (tcrj;itliiaiis  at  various 
places  in  the  Troad  [see  Tkoj.\).  To  this  tritje 
belonired  the  Troy  of  the  Grecian  epic,  tlie  site 
of  which,  so  far  as  it  represents  any  historical 
city,  is  fixed  at  Hissarlik.  In  the  Iliad  the 
Trojan  empire  extends  from  tlie  Aesepus  to  the 
Caicus;  it  was  divided  — or,  at  least,  later  his- 
torians speal<  of  it  as  divided— into  principali 
ties  whieli  recognised  Priam  as  their  chief.  But 
the  Homeric  descriptions  of  tlic  city  and  its  emi- 
nence are  not  to  be  taken  as  historically  true. 
Whatever  the  power  and  civilisation  of  the 
ancient  stronghold  exhumed  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
may  have  been,  it  was  necessary  for  tlie  epic 
poet  to  represent  Priam  and  his  nation  as  a  dan- 
gerous rival  in  wealth  :uid  arms  to  the  great 
kings  of  Mycenae  anil  Sparta.  .  .  .  The  tradi- 
tional dates  fix  these  colonies  [of  the  Greeks  in 
Asia  Minor]  in  the  generations  wliicli  followed 
the  Trojan  war.  .  .  .  We  may  suppose  that  the 
colonisation  of  the  Aegean  and  of  Asia  Minor  by 
the  Greeks  was  coincident  witli  the  expulsion  of 
the  Phoenicians.  The  greatest  extension  of  the 
Phoenician  power  in  the  Aegean  seems  to  fall  in 
the  15th  century  B.  C.  From  the  13tli  it  was 
gradually  on  the  decline,  and  the  Greeks  were 
enabled  to  secure  the  trade  tor  themselves.  .  .  . 
By  1100  B.  C.  Asia  Minor  may  liave  lieen  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  though  the  Phoenicians 
still  maintained  themselves  in  Rhodes  and 
(Cyprus.  But  all  attemjits  at  chronology  are 
illusory.  "—E.  Abbott,  Hid.  of  Greece,  ch.  i(i'.  1). 
Also  in:  E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  hk.  2,  ch. 
3  (c.  1).— G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch. 
13-15.  — J.  A.  Cramer,  Geoff.  (nulIIi.Ht.  Description 
of  Asia  Minor,  sect.  6  (c.  1).  —  See,  also,  Miletus, 

PlIOC/E.VNS. 

B.  C.  724-539.  —  Prosperity  of  the  Greek 
Colonies. —  Their  Submission  to  Croesus,  King 
of  Lydia,  and  their  conquest  and  annexation 
to  the  Persian  Empire. — "  The  Grecian  colonies 
on  till'  coa.st  of  Asia  early  rose  to  wealth  by  means 
of  trade  and  manufactures.  Though  we  have  not 
the  means  of  tracing  their  commerce,  we  know  that 
it  was  consideralile,  with  the  mother  country, 
with  Italy,  and  at  leiigtli  Spain,  witli  Pluenicia 
and  the  interior  of  Asia,  whence  the  productions 
of  India  passed  to  Greece.  The  Milesians,  who 
had  fine  woolen  manufactures,  extended  their 
commerce  to  the  Euxine,  on  all  sides  of  which 
they  founded  factories,  and  exchanged  their 
manufactures  and  other  goods  with  the  Scythians 
and  the  neighbouring  peoples,  for  .slaves,  wool, 
raw  hides,  bees-wax,  flax,  hemp,  pitch,  etc. 
There  is  even  reason  to  suppose  tiiat,  by  means 
of  caravans,  their  traders  liartered  their  wares 
not  far  from  the  confines  of  Chin.",  [sec  Milktus]. 
.  .  .  But  wliile  they  were  advancing  in  wealth 
and  prosperity,  a  jiowerf  iil  monarchy  formed  itself 
in  Lydia,  of  which  the  capital  was  Sanies,  a  city 
at  the  foot  of  .Mount  Tniolus."  Gyges,  the  flrs't 
of  the  Mermiiad  dynasty  of  Lydian  kings  (see 
Ltdi.\ns),  whose  reign  is  supposed  to  have  begun 
about  B.  C.  724.  "turned  his  arms  against  tlie 
Ionian  cities  on  the  coast.  Duriiiy-  a  century  and 
a  half  the  efforts  of  tlie  liVdiaii  monarchs  to  re- 
duce these  states  were  unavailing.  At  length 
(01.    55)   [B.    0.    568]     the  celebrated    Croesus 


mounted  the  throne  of  Lydia.  and  he  made  all 
Asia  this  side  of  the  River  Ilalys  (Lycia  ami 
Cilicia  excepted)  ;icknn\vledge  his  dominion. 
The  Aeolian,  Ionian  and  Dorian  cities  of  tlie 
coast  all  iiaid  him  tribute;  but,  according  to  the 
usual  rule  of  eastern  coii(|iierors.  he  meddled 
not  with  their  political  institutions,  and  they 
might  deem  themselves  fortunate  in  lieing  insured 
against  war  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  of 
money.  Crwsus,  moreover,  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  the  European  Greeks."  But  Cnesus  waa 
overthrown.  B.  C.  554,  by  the  com|uering  Cyrus 
and  his  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  great  Persian  empire  then  taking  form  [see 
Pbrsi.\:  B.  C.  5t!)-,">21].  Cyrus,  (luring  his  war 
with  Cnesus,  had  tried  to  entice  tlie  loniaiis 
away  from  the  latter  and  win  them  to  an  alliance 
with  himself  But  they  incurred  his  resentment 
by  refusing.  "They  and  tlie  ^Eolians  now  sent 
ambassadors,  praying  to  be  received  to  submis- 
sion on  the  same  terms  as  those  on  which  they 
had  obeyed  the  Lydian  monarch;  but  the  Mile- 
sians alone  found  favour:  the  rest  bad  to  prepare 
for  war.  They  repaired  the  walls  of  tlieir  towns, 
and  sent  to  Sparta  for  aid.  Aid,  however,  was 
refused;  but  Cyrus,  being  called  away  by  the 
war  with  Babylon,  neglected  them  for  the  |)res- 
ent.  Three  years  afterwards  (01.  59,  2),  Ilarpa- 
gus,  who  had  saved  Cyrus  in  his  infancy  from 
his  grand  fatlier  Astyages,  came  as  governor  of 
Lydia.  lie  instantly  prepared  to  reduce  tlie 
cities  of  the  coast.  Town  after  town  submitted. 
The  Teians  abandoned  their.s,  and  retired  to 
Abdera  in  Thrace;  the  Phoccans,  getting  on 
shipboaril,  and  vowing  never  to  return,  sailed  for 
Corsica,  and  being  there  harassed  by  the  Car- 
thagenians  and  Tyrrhenians,  they  went  to 
Rhegion  in  Italy,  and  at  length  foun;led  Jlassalia 
(Marseilles)  on  the  coast  of  Gaul.  The  Grecian 
colonies  thus  became  a  part  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire."— T.  Keightley,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  1,  eh.  9. 

Also  in;  Herodotus,  Hist.,  tr.  and  ed.  by  0. 
Rmrlinson,  hk.  1,  mid  tijtp. —  M.  Duncker,  i//.v(. 
';/'  Aiitirpiitji,  hk.  S,  ,■//.  (i-T  {i\  «). 

B.  C.  501-493. — The  Ionian  revolt  and  its 
suppression.     See  Pei!si.\:  B.  C.  52I-4!I:!. 

B.  C.  479. — Athens  assumes  the  protection 
of  Ionia.     See  Athens:  B.  C.  479-4 TS. 

B.  C.  477. — Formation  of  Confederacy  of 
Delos.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  478-177. 

B.  C.  413. — Tribute  again  demanded  from 
the  Greeks  by  the  Persian  King. — Conspiracy 
against  Athens.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  41:!. 

B.  C.  413-412. — Revolt  of  the  Greek  cities 
from  Athens. — Intrigues  of  Alcibiades.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  41;!-412. 

B.  C.  412. — Re-submission  to  Persia.  See 
Persi.v:  B.  C.  486-405. 

B.  C.  401-400. — Expedition  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  and  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
See  Persia:   1!.  ('.  401-100. 

B.  C.  399-387. — Spartan  war  with  Persia 
in  behalf  of  the  Greek  cities. — Their  aban- 
donment by  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  3!I!)-:!st. 

B.  C.  334. — Conquest  by  Alexander  the 
Great.     See  .Macf.doni.v  :  B.  C.  3:34-:l30. 

B.  C.  301.— Mostly  annexed  to  the  Thracian 
Kingdom  of  Lysimachus.  See  M.vcedonia, 
&c.  :  1!.  ('.  :;i(i-;!oi. 

B.  C.  281-224. — Battle-ground  of  the  war- 
ring monarchies  of  Syria  and  Egypt. — 
Changes  of  masters.     See  Seleucidji. 
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B.  C.  191. — First  Entrance  of  the  Romans. 
—  Their  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  — 
Their  expansion  of  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
mum  and  the  Republic  of  Rhodes.  See  Seleu- 
cid.k:  B.  C.   *2-i-lST. 

B.  C.  120-65.  —  Mithridates  and  his  king- 
dom.—  Massacre  of  Italians.  —  Futile  revolt 
from  Rome. —  Complete  Roman  Conquest.  Seo 
MniiuiDATic  W-\Ks;  also  Ro.me:  B,  C.  78-68, 
and  (i9-63. 

A.  D.  292. — Diocletian's  seat  of  Empire  es- 
tablished at  Nicomedia.  See  Rome:  A.  D. 
284-31  l.j. 

A.  D.  602-628. — Persian  invasions. —  Deliv- 
erance by  Heraclius.  See  Rome:  A.  D.  565- 
628. 

A.  D.  1063-1092. — Conquest  and  ruin  by  the 
Seljuk  Turks.  See  Turks  (Seljuks):  A.  I). 
1063-1073:  iuid  1073-1092. 

A.  D.  1097-1149. — Wars  of  the  Crusaders. 
See  Cuus.\DES:  A.  D.  1096-1099;  and  1147-1149. 

A.  D.  1204-1261. — The  Empire  of  Nicaea 
and  the  Empire  of  Trebizond.  See  Greek 
Empire  of  Nic.ea. 

♦ 

ASIENTO,  OR  ASSIENTO,  The.  See 
Sl.weky:  a.  D.  1698-1776;  Utrecht:  A.  D. 
1712-1714;  Aix-la-Ch.\pelle,  The  Congress 
OF;  England:  A.  D.  1739-1741;  and  Georgia: 
A.  D.  1738-1743. 

ASKELON.    See  Philistines. 

ASKLEPIADS.— "Throughout  all  the  his- 
torical ages  [of  Greece]  the  descendants  of 
Asklepius  [or  Esculapius]  were  numerous  and 
widel}-  diffused.  The  many  families  or  gentes 
called  Asklepiads,  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  who 
principally  dwelt  near  the  temples  of  Asklepius, 
wliither  sick  and  suffering  men  came  to  obtain 
relief  —  all  recognized  the  god,  not  merely  as  the 
object  of  their  common  worship,  but  also  as  their 
actual  [progenitor." — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Q-reece, 
ft.  1,  rh.  9.' 

ASMONEANS,  The.  See  Jews:  B.  C.  166- 
40. 

ASOPIA.    See  Sicyon. 

ASOV.     See  Azof. 

ASPADAN. — The  ancient  name  of  which 
that  lit  Ispahan  is  a  corrupted  form. — G. 
Rawlinson,  Fu-e  Grent  Monarchies:  Media,  cli.  1. 

ASPERN-ESSLINGEN  (OR  THE 
MARCHFELD),  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  1).  isoo  (.January— .luNE). 

ASP  IS,  The.     See  Piial.\nx. 

ASPROMONTE,  Defeat  of  Garibaldi  at 
(1862).     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1862-18()6. 

ASSAM,  English  Acquisition  of.  See 
India:  A.  1).  1823-1833. 

ASSANDUN,  Battle  of.— The  sixth  and 
last  battle,  A.  I).  1016,  between  Edmund  Iron- 
sides, the  English  King,  and  his  Danish  rival, 
Cnut,  or  Canute,  for  the  Crown  of  England. 
The  English  were  terribly  defeated  and  the 
flower  of  their  nobility  perished  on  the  field. 
The  result  was  a  division  of  the  kingdom;  but 
Edmund  soon  died,  or  was  killed.  Ashington, 
in  Essex,  was  the  battle-ground.  See  England  : 
A.  n.  979-1016. 

ASSASSINATIONS,  Notable.— Abbas, 
Pasha  of  Egypt.     See  Eoypt:  A.  D.  1840-1869. 

Alexander    11.    of    Russia.     See    Russia: 

A.    D.    ls7y-1881 Beatoun,   Cardinal.      See 

Scotland:    A.   D.    1546 Backet,    Thomas. 


See  England:  A.  D.  1162-1170. . .  .Buckingham. 

See  England:  A.  D.  1628 Caesar.    See  Rome: 

B.  C.  44... Capo  d'lstrea,  Count,  President 
of  Greece.  See  Greece:  A.  I).  1830-1862.... 
Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick,  and    Burke,  Mr. 

See    Ireland:    A.    D.    1882 Concini.      See 

France:  A.  D.  1610-1619 Danilo,  Prince  of 

Montenegro     (i860).      See    Montenegro 

Darnley.     See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1561-1568 

Francis  of  Guise.    SeeER.ANCE:  A.  D.  1560-1563. 
...Garfield,  President.     See   United   States 

of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1881 Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden. 

See   Scandinavian    States  (Sweden):    A.    D. 

1720-1792 Henry   of    Guise.     See   Fr.\nce: 

A.  D.  1584-1589. . .  .Henry  III.  of  France.     See 

Fr.ance:    a.     D.     1584-1589 Henry    IV.    of 

France.      See  France:    A.   D.    1599-1600 

Hipparchus.     See  Athens:  B.  C.  560-510 

John,  Duke  of  Burgundy.     See  France:  A.  D. 

1415-1419 Kleber,    General.      See   France: 

A.     D.    1800    (.January— .June) Kotzebue. 

See   Germany:    A.    D.    1817-1830 Lincoln, 

President.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I). 
1865  (April  14th).  ..  .Marat.  See  Fr.vnce: 
A.  D.  1793  (.July).  . .  .Mayo,  Lord.     See  India: 

A.  D.  1862-1876,  . .  .Murray,  The  Regent.     See 

Scotland:  A.  D.  1561-1568 Omar,  Caliph. 

See  Mahometan  Conquest,  &c.  :  A.  D.  661 .... 
Paul,  Czar  of  Russia.  See  Russia:  A.  D.  1801. 
....Perceval,  Spencer.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1806-1812.  ...Peter  III.  See  Russia:  A.  D. 
1761-1762  ..  .Philip  of  Macedon.     SeeGREECE: 

B,  C.  357-336.  ...Prim,  General  (1870).  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1866-1873 Rizzio.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  D.  1561-1568 Rossi,  Count.      See 

Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1849. . .  .  Wallenstein  (1634). 
See  Germ.\ny:  A.  D.  1632-1634. ..  .William 
the  Silent.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1581- 
1584  ...Witt,  John  and  Cornelius  de.  See 
Netherlands:  A.  D.  1672-1674. 

ASSASSINS,  The.— "I  must  here  speak 
with  the  lirevity  which  my  limits  prescribe  of 
that  wcMderfuI  brotherhood  of  the  Assassins, 
which  during  the  12tli  and  13th  centuries  spread 
such  terror  "through  all  Asia,  Mussulman  and 
Christian.  Their  deeds  should  be  studied  in 
Von  Hammer's  history  of  their  order,  of  which 
however  there  is  an  excellent  analysis  in  Taylor's 
History  of  Mohammedanism.  The  word  Assassin, 
it  must  be  remembered,  in  its  ordinary  significa- 
tion, is  derived  from  this  order,  and  not  the  re- 
verse. The  Assassins  were  not  so  called  because 
they  were  murderers,  but  murderers  are  called 
assassins  because  the  Assassins  were  murderers. 
The  origin  of  the  word  Assassin  has  been  much 
disputed  by  oriental  scholars;  but  its  application 
is  sufficiently  written  upon  the  Asiatic  history  of 
the  12th  century.  The  Assassins  were  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  dynasty,  but  rather  an  order,  like  the 
Templars;  only  the  office  of  Grand-Master,  like 
the  Caliphate,  became  hereditary.  They  were 
originally  a  branch  of  the  Egyptian  Ishmaelites 
[see  Mahometan  Conquest:  A.  D.  908-1171], 
and  at  first  professed  the  principles  of  that  sect. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  inner  doc- 
trine became  at  last  a  mere  negation  of  all  religion 
and  all  morality.  'To  believe  nothing  and  to 
dare  everything '  was  the  summary  of  their 
teaching.  Their  exoteric  principle,  addressed  to 
the  non-initiated  members  of  the  order,  was 
simple  blind  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  su- 
periors. If  the  Assassin  was  ordered  to  take  off 
a  Caliph  or  a  Sultan  by  the  dagger  or  the  bowl. 
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till'  (Iced  was  (lone;  if  lie  was  orilcred  to  tlirow 
liimsclf  from  the  riimijarts,  tlic  deed  was  done 
likewise.  .  .  .  Their  foiiiuler  was  Hassan  Sabali. 
wlio,  in  1090,  shortly  before  the  death  of  llaiek 
Shah,  seized  the  castle  of  Alamout  —  the  Vul- 
ture's nest  — in  northern  Persia,  whence  thev  ex- 
tended their  possessions  over  a  whole  cliain  of 
mountain  fortresses  in  tliat  country  and  in  Syria. 
The  Grand- Master  was  the  Sheikli-al-.Iebal,  the 
famous  Old  Man  of  the  Jlountain.  at  whose  name 
Europe  and  Asia  shuddered. "—  E.  A.  Freeman, 
Hint,  unci  Omnuexts  of  the  Saracens,  led.  4. — "  In 
the  Fatimide  Khalif  of  Egypt,  they  [tlie 
.Vssassins,  or  Ismailiens  of  Syria  and  Persia]  be- 
hehl  an  incarnate  deity.  To  kill  his  enemies,  in 
whatever  way  tliey  best  could,  was  an  action, 
tlie  merit  of  whicli  could  not  be  disputed,  and 
ihe  reward  for  which  was  certain."  Hasan 
Sabali,  the  founder  of  tlie  Order,  died  at  Ala- 
mout A.  D.  1124.  "  From  the  day  he  entered 
Alamut  until  that  of  his  death— "a  period  of 
tiiirty-five  years  —  he  never  emerged,  but  upon 
two  occasions,  from  the  seclusion  oi  his  house. 
Pitiless  and  inscrutable  as  Destiny,  he  watched 
the  troubled  world  of  Oriental  politics,  himself 
invisible,  and  whenever  he  perceived  a  formida- 
ble foe,  caused  a  dagger  to  be  driven  into  his 
heart."  It  was  not  until  more  than  a  century 
after  the  death  of  its  founder  that  tlie  fearful 
organization  of  the  Assassins  was  extinguished 
(A.  D.  12.57)  by  the  Siime  flood  of  Mongol  inva- 
sion which  swept  Bagdad  and  the  Caliphate  out 
of  existence.  —  K.  D.  Osborn,  /s^((/h  inider  tlie 
Khalifs  of  liaydiKl.  pt.  3,  ch.  3.—  W.  C.  Taylor, 
Hist,  of  Moliiimmechinism  and  its  SeHx,  eh.  9. — 
Tlic  Assassins  were  rooted  out  from  all  their 
strongliolds  in  Kuliistan  and  the  iieiglitmring  re 
gion,  and  were  practically  exterminated,  in  12.57, 
by  tlie  Mongols  under  IChulagu,  or  Houlagou, 
brother  of  Jlongu  Khan,  the  great  sovereign  of 
the  Mongol  Empire,  then  reigning.  Alamut, 
the  Vulture's  Nest,  was  demolished. — H.  H. 
lloworth,  Ilixt.  of  the  Monr/oU.  part  1,  ;).  193;  timl 
[HtH  3,  pp.  91-108— See  li.\OD.\D:  A.  D.  1258. 

ASSAYE,Battleof(i8o3l.  SeclNDi.\:  A.  D. 
17t)M-isii:i, 

ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  NOTABLES  IN 
FRANCE  (1787).  See  France:  A.  -D.  1774- 
1788. 

ASSENISIPIA.  The  proposed  State  of. 
See  XouTuwKST  '['KitRiTonv  OK  THE  United 
St.\ti:s(>f  Am.  :  A.  I).  1784. 

ASSIDEANS,  The.     See  Chasidim,  The. 

ASSIENTO,  The.     Sec  Asiento. 

ASSIGNATS.  See  Fk.\nce:  A.  D.  1789- 
1701;    1701   170.5   (.Jri.Y  —  April);    179.5   (Octo- 

BEU —  DlvCKMl.Kli). 

ASSINARUS,  Athenian  defeat  and  sur- 
render at  the      See  Svr.\cuse;    B.  C.  41.5-413. 

ASSINIBOIA.  See  Northwest  Terri- 
TOiuKs  (IK  Canada. 

ASSINIBOINS,  The.  See  American  Ano- 
rigixf.s:  Sioi  ax  Fa.mily. 

ASSIZE,  The  Bloody.  See  Esgl.\nd: 
A.  I).  1()85  (Skptkmuki!). 

ASSIZE  OF  BREAD  AND  ALE.  — The 
Assize  of  Bread  ;md  Ale  was  an  English  ordi- 
nance or  enactment,  dating  back  to  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  in  the  13tli  century,  which  lixed  the 
price  of  those  commodities  by  a  scale  regulated 
according  to  the  market  prices  of  wheat," barley 
and  oats.  "The  Assize  of  bread  was  re-enacted 
so  lately  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  and 


was  only  abolished  in  London  and  its  ncighliour- 
hood  about  thirty  years  ago  "^  that  is.  early  in 
the  present  century. — G.  L.  Craik.  llist.  of 
British  Comiiicrre,  i\  1,  p.  137. 

ASSIZE  OF  CLARENDON,  The.  Sec 
En(;i,and:   a.   !>.   llH-.'-U7n. 

ASSIZE  OF  JERUSALEM,  The.— "  No 
sooner  had  Cciiirrcy  of  BiHiillnii  [elected  King  of 
.Jerusalein.  al'ler  the  taking  of  the  IIolv  Citv  by 
the  Cru.saders.  A.  I).  lOOO'J  accepted  the  ollice  (if 
supreme  magistrate  than  lie  solicited  the  public 
and  private  advice  of  the  Latin  pilgrims  who 
were  the  best  skilled  in  the  statutes  and  customs 
of  Europe.  From  these  materials,  with  the 
counsel  and  approbation  of  the  Patriarch  and 
barons,  of  the  clergy  and  laily,  Godfrey  com- 
posed the  Assise  of  .Jerusalem,  a  precious  monu- 
ment of  feudal  jurisprudence.  The  new  code, 
attested  by  the  seals  of  the  King,  the  Patriarch, 
and  the  Viscount  of  .Jerusalem,  was  deposited 
in  the  holy  sepulchre,  enriched  with  the  im- 
provementsof  succeeding  times,  and  respectfully 
consulted  as  often  as  any  doubtful  question  arose 
in  the  tribunals  of  Palestine.  With  the  king- 
dom and  city  all  was  lost;  the  fragments  of  the 
written  law  were  preserved  b_v  jealous  tradition 
and  variable  practice  till  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  code  was  restored  by 
the  pen  of  .John  d'Ibelin,  Count  of  .Jatfa.  one  of 
the  principal  feudjitories;  and  the  final  revision 
was  accomplished  in  the  year  thirteen  hundred 
and  si.xty-ninc.  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Cyprus." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Itomiin  Empire,  ch.  58. 

ASSIZES. — "The  formal  edicts  known  under 
the  name  of  Assizes,  the  Assizes  of  Clarendon 
and  Northampton,  the  Assize  of  Arms,  the 
Assize  of  the  Forest,  and  the  Assizes  of  .Measures, 
are  tlie  only  relics  of  the  legislative  work  of  the 
period  [reign  of  Henry  II.  in  England].  These 
edicts  are  chiefly  composed  of  new  regulations 
for  the  enforcement  of  royal  justice.  ...  In 
this  respect  they  strongly  resemble  the  capitu- 
laries of  the  Frank  Kings,  or,  to  go  farther  back, 
the  edicts  of  the  Roman  prtetors.  .  .  .  The 
term  Assize,  which  comes  into  use  in  this  mean- 
ing about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
both  on  the  continent  and  in  England,  appears 
to  be  the  proper  Norman  name  for  such  edicts. 
...  In  the  '  Assize  of  Jeru.salem '  it  simply 
means  a  law;  and  the  same  in  Henry's  legisla- 
tion. Secondarily,  it  means  a  form  of  trial 
established  by  the  particular  law,  as  the  Great 
Assize,  the  Assize  of  Mort  d'Ancester;  and 
thirdly  the  court  held  to  hold  such  trials,  in 
which  sense  it  is  commonly  used  at  the  present 
dav.  ' — \V.  Stubbs,  Con-it.  Hist,  of  Eny.,  ch.  13. 

ASSUR.     See  Assyria. 

ASSYRIA. —  For  matter  relating  to  Assyrian 
history,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  caption 
Semites,  under  which  it  will  be  given.  The  sub- 
ject is  deferred  to  that  part  of  this  work  which 
will  go  later  into  print,  for  the  reason  that  every 
month  is  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  the  students 
of  ancient  oriental  history  and  clearing  away  dis- 
puted questions.  It  is  cjuite  possible  that  the 
time  between  the  publication  of  our  first  volume 
and  our  fourth  or  fifth  may  make  important  ad- 
ditions to  the  scanty  literature  of  the  subject  in 
English.  Modern  excavation  on  the  sites  of  the 
ancient  cities  in  the  East,  bringing  to  light  large 
library  collections  of  inscribed  clay  tablets, — 
sacred  and   historical  writings,   official  records, 
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business  contracts  and  many  varieties  of  inscrip- 
tions.—  have  almost  revolutionized  the  study  of 
ancient  history  and  the  views  of  antiquity  derived 
from  it.     ■'  M".  Botta.  who  was  appointed  French 
consul  at  Mosul  in  1842.  was  the  first  to  com- 
mence  excavations  on   the   sites  of   the  buried 
cities  of  Assyria,  and  to  him  is  due  the  honour  of 
the  first  discovery  of  her  long  lost  palaces,     il. 
Botta  commenced  his  labours  at  Kouyunjik,  the 
large  mound  opposite  JIosul,  but  he  found  here 
very  little  to  compensate  for  his  labours.     Xew 
at  the  time  to  excavations,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  worked  in  the  best  manner:    M.  Botta  at 
Kouyunjik  contented  himself  with  sinking  pits 
in  the  mound,  and  on  these  proving  unproduc- 
tive abandoning  them.     While  if.  Botta  was  ex- 
cavating at  Kouyunjik,  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  mounds  of  Khorsabad  by  a  native  of  the 
village  on  that  site ;  and  he  sent  a  party  of  work- 
men to  the  spot  to  commence  excavation.     In  a 
few  days  his  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  some  sculptures,  after  which,  aban- 
doning the  work  at  Kouyunjik,  he  transferred 
his  establishment  to  Khorsabad  and  thoroughly 
explored  that   site.  .  .  .  The  palace  which  M. 
Botta  had  discovered  ...  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect Assyrian  buildings  yet  explored,  and  forms 
an  excellent  example  of  Assyrian  architecture. 
Beside  the  palace  on  the  mound  of  Khorsabad, 
M.  Botta  also  opened  the  remains  of  a  temple, 
and  a  grand  porch  decorated  by  six  winged  bulls. 
.  .  .  The  operations  of  !M.  Botta  were  brought 
to  a  close  in  18-1.5,  and  a  splendid  collection  of 
sculptures  and  other  antiquities,  the  fruits  of  his 
labours,  arrived   in  Paris  in  1846  and  was  de- 
posited in  the  Louvre.     Afterwards  the  French 
Government  appointed  ^I.  Place  consul  at  Mosul, 
and  he  continued  some  of  the  excavations  of  his 
predecessor.   .   .   .  Mr.  Layard,  whose  attention 
was  early  turned  in  this  direction,  visited  the 
country  in  1840,  and  afterwards  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  excavations  of  M.  Botta.     At  length, 
in  184-5,  Layard  was  enabled  through  the  assis- 
tance of  Sir  Stratford  Canning  to  commence  exca- 
vations in  Assyria  himself.    On  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber he  started   from  Mosul,  and  descended  the 
Tigris  to  Ximroud.  .  .  .  Mr.  Layard  has  described 
in  his  works  with  great  minuteness  his  successive 
excavations,  and  the  remarkable  and  interesting 
discoveries  he  made.  .  .  .  After  making  these 
discoveries  in  Assyria,  Mr.  Layard  visited  Baby- 
lonia,   and   opened   trenches  in   several   of    the 
mounds  there.     On  the  return  of  Mr.  Layard  to 
England,   excavations   were    continued    in    the 
Euphrates  valley  under  the  superintendence  of 
Colonel  (now  Sir  Henry)  Rawlinsou.      Under  his 
directions,  !Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  Mr.   Loftus, 
and  Mr.  Taylor  excavated  various  sites  and  made 
numerous  discoveries,  the  British  Museum  receiv- 
ing the  best  of  the  monuments.     The  materials 
collected  in  the  national  museums  of  France  and 
England,   and   the   numerous  inscriptions  pub- 
lished, attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and 
very  soon  considerable  light  was  thrown  on  the 
history,  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  an- 
cient Assyria  and  Babj'lonia." — G.   Smith,  -4s- 
syrian  Discoveries,  cli.  1. — "One  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  Sir  A.  H.  Layard's  explorations 
at  Nineveh   was  the   discovery   of    the   ruined 
library  of  the  ancient  cit}-,  now  buried  under  the 
mounds  of  Kouyunjik.     The  broken  clay  tablets 
belonging  to  this  library  not  only  furnished  the 
student  with  an  immense  mass  of  literary  matter, 
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but  also  with  direct  aids  towards  a  knowledge  of 
the  Assyrian  syllabary  and  language.  Among 
the  literature  represented  in  the  library  of  Kou- 
yunjik were  lists  of  characters,  with  their  various 
phonetic  and  ideographic  meanings,  tables  of 
synonymes,  and  catalogues  of  the  names  of  plants 
and  animals.  This,  however,  was  not  all.  The 
inventors  of  the  cuneiform  system  of  writing  had 
been  a  people  who  preceded  the  Semites  in  the 
occupation  of  Babylonia,  and  who  spoke  an  ag- 
glutinative language  utterly  different  from  that 
of  their  Semitic  successors.  These  Accadians, 
as  they  are  usually  termed,  left  behind  them  a 
considerable  amount  of  literature,  which  was 
highly  prized  by  the  Semitic  Babylonians  and  As- 
syrians. A  large  portion  of  the  Xinevite  tablets, 
accordingly,  consists  of  interlinear  or  parallel 
translations  from  Accadian  into  Assyrian,  as  well 
as  of  reading  books,  dictionaries,  and  grammars, 
in  which  the  Accadian  original  is  placed  by  the 
side  of  its  Assj'rian  equivalent.  .  .  .  The  bilingual 
texts  have  not  only  enabled  scholars  to  recover 
the  long-forgotten  Accadian  language :  the}"  have 
also  been  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to 
them  in  their  reconstruction  of  the  Assyrian  dic- 
tionary itself.  The  three  expeditions  conducted 
by  Mr.  George  Smith  [1873-1876],  as  well  as  the 
later  ones  of  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam.  have  added 
largely  to  the  stock  of  tablets  from  Kouyunjik 
originally  acquired  for  the  British  Museum  by 
Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  and  have  also  brought  to  light 
a  few  other  tablets  from  the  libraries  of  Baby- 
lonia. " — A.  H.  Saj'ce,  Fresh  Light  from  the  An- 
cient Monuments,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  G  Rawlinson,  Fire  Great  Monarchies: 
The  Second  Mmdrchi/,  ch.  9. —  M.  Duncker,  Hist, 
of  Antiquity,  bks3-^. —  Geo.  Smith,  Ancient  Hist, 
from  the  Mon  n  men  ts  :  Assy r in.  —  See,  also,  B.\BT- 
LON'IA  and  SE>riTES. 

ASSYRIA,  Eponym  Canon  of. — "Just  as 
there  were  archuus  at  Athens  and  consuls  at 
Rome  who  were  elected  annually,  so  among  the 
Assyrians  there  was  a  custom  of  electing  one 
man  to  be  over  the  year,  whom  they  called 
'limu.'  or  'eponym.'  .  .  .  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  documents  were  more  generally  dated 
bv  the  names  of  these  eponyms  than  by  that  of 
the  reigning  King.  ...  In  1863  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  discoveied  the  fragment  of  the 
eponym  canon  of  Assyria.  It  was  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  important  discoveries  ever 
made,  for  it  has  decided  definitely  a  great  many 
points  ,which  otherwise  could  never  have  been 
cleared  up.  Fragments  of  seven  copies  of  this 
canon  were  foundTand  from  these  the  chronology 
of  Assyria  has  been  detinitelv  settled  from  B.  C. 
1330  to  about  B.  C.  620.  "—E.  A.  W.  Budge, 
Bal)>ihini(tn  Life  and  History,  ch.  3. 

ASTOLF,  "King  of  the  Lombards,  A.  D. 
74'j-7."i'.l. 

ASTRAKHAN  :  The  Khanate.  See  Mon- 
gols: A.  U.  1238-1:391. 

A.  D.  1569.— Russian  repulse  of  the  Turks. 
See  Passiv:   A.  D.  1.j69-1571. 

ASTURIANS,  The.     See  C.\xtabri.\xs. 

ASTURIAS:  Resistance  to  the^  Moorish 
Conquest.     SceSp.^iN:   A.  D.  713-737. 

ASTY,  OR  ASTU,  The.— The  ancient  city 
of  Athens  proper,  as  distinguished  from  its  con- 
nected harbors,  was  called  the  Asty,  or  Astu. 
—.1.  A.  St.  John,  The  Hellenes,  bk.  1,  ch.  4. 

Also  i.\  :  W.  31.  Leake,  Toiwjraphy  of  Athens, 
sect.  10.— See,  also,  Atue.ns:  Aue.\,  &c. 
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ASTYNOMI.— Certain  police  officials  in  an- 
cient Alliens,  ten  in  number.  "Tliey  were 
cliargeil  with  all  tliat  Ix-longs  to  street  sujier- 
vision,  e.  .ff. ,  the  cleansing  of  the  streets,  for 
which  jinriKise  the  coprologi,  or  street-sweepers. 
were  nnder  their  orders;  the  securing  of  morality 
and  decent  behaviour  in  the  streets." — G.  F. 
Scli.-jrninui.  .l-.^V/,  „fU,r,(r:  The  St.it,;  pi.  :',.  r/,.  :l 

ASUNCION:  A.  D.  1537.— The  founding 
of  the  city.     See  l'\KA<;rAY;   .V.    I),    l.")!.")-!.").")?. 

ATABEGS,  ATTABEGS,  OR  ATTA- 
BECKS.— •■  From  the  decline  of  tlie  dynasty  of 
Seliook  to  the  coiKiuest  of  Persia  by  Ilnlakoo 
Khan,  the  son  of  Chenghis,  a  ijcriod  of  more 
tlian  a  century,  tliat  country  was  distracted  by 
the  contests  of  i)etty  ])rinces,  or  governors, 
called  Attabegs,  who.  taking  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  the  last  Seljookian  monarchs,  and 
of  the  distractions  which  followed  their  final 
extinction,  established  tlieir  autliority  over  some 
of  the  finest  provinces  of  the  Empire.  Many  of 
these  petty  dynasties  acquired  such  a  local  fame 
us.  to  this  day.  gives  an  imi)ortance  to  tli(Mr 
memory  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
over  which  they  ruled.  .  .  .  The  word  Atta- 
l)eg  is  Turkish;  it  is  a  compound  word  of  'atta,' 
master,  or  tutor,  and  '  beg,'  lord ;  and  signifies  a 
governor,  or  tutor,  of  a  lord  or  inince. " — Sir  J. 


Malcolm,  ITi.il.  of  l\rsia,  i\  1,  eh.  9. — "It  is  true 
that  the  Atabeks  appear  but  a  short  space  as 
actors  on  the  stage  of  Eastern  history:  but  these 
"tutors  of  princes'  occupy  a  position  neither 
in.signilieant  nor  unimporlanl  in  the  course  of 
events  which  occurreil  in  Syria  and  Persia  at  the 
time  they  nourished." — \V.  II.  Morlcy,  I'rcfdce 
ti>  yfirkldind'x  llisl.  nf  the  AliibekH. — See,  also, 
S.\i..vi)iN.  TiiK  Emi'iuf:  ok. 

ATAHUALPA,  The  Inca.  See  Vv.nv. 
A.  I).  l:"-i:!Ul.->:i:i. 

ATELIERS  NATIONAUX  OF  1848,  AT 
PARIS.  .Sei-  Fi!an-cf:;  A.  1).  1N4X  (FKUitrAiiY 
— .May),  .'ind  (Ai'Kii. —  l)i;ci:MnKii). 

ATHABASCA,  The  District  of.  See  Nokth- 
wi-:sr  Ti-:iii!i  I'oitiF-.s  op  Canada. 

ATHABASCANS,    The.       See    Ami.;i5ic.\n 

Ar.OKKUNKS;    ArilAI'ASC.V.N    F.V.MII.V. 

ATHALAYAS.   See  Sardini.v,  The  Island; 

NAMK  AND  KAKl.Y  HISTORY. 

ATHEL.  —  ATHELING.—  ATHEL- 
BONDE.     Sei-  Aoia.. 

ATHENRY,  Battle  of.— The  most  desperate 
liattle  fought  liy  the  Irish  in  resisting  the  Eng- 
lish conquest  of  Ireland.  They  were  terribly 
slaughtered  and  the  chivalry  of  Connaught  was 
cru.shed.  The  battle  occurred  Aug.  10.  A.  D. 
1316.— M.  Haverty,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  383. 


ATHENS. 


The  Pre'eminence  of  Athens. — "  Wlien  we 
speak  of  Greece  we  think  tirst  of  Athens.  .  .  . 
To  citizens  and  to  strangers  by  means  of  epic 
recitations  and  dramatic  spectacles,  she  presented 
an  idealised  image  of  life  itself.  She  was  the 
home  of  new  ideas,  the  mother-city  from  which 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  philosophy  spread  to 
distant  lands.  While  the  chief  dialects  of  Greece 
survive,  each  not  as  a  mere  dialect  but  as  the 
language  of  literature. — a  thing  \inknown  in  the 
history  of  any  other  people.  —  the  Attic  idiom, 
in  which  the  characteristic  elements  of  other 
dialects  met  and  were  blended,  has  become  to 
us.  as  it  did  to  the  ancients,  the  very  type  of 
Hellenic  speech.  Athens  was  not  only  the  '  capi- 
tal of  Greece,'  the  'school  of  Greece:'  it  deserves 
the  name  apidied  to  it  in  an  epitaph  on  Euripides; 
'his  country  is  Athens,  Greece  of  Greece.'  The 
rays  of  the  Greek  genius  here  found  a  centre  and 
a  focus." — S.  H.  Rutcher.  ^nne  Axpcrtu  of  the 
Greek  Geninn,  pp.  38-39. — "Our  interest  in  an- 
cient history,  it  may  be  said,  lies  not  in  details 
but  in  large  masses.  It  matters  little  how  early 
the  Arcadians  accjuired  a  political  unity  or  what 
Nabis  did  to  Myceuie:  that  which  interests  us  is 
the  constitution  of  Athens,  the  repulse  of  Persia, 
the  brief  bloom  of  Thebes.  Life  is  not  so  long 
that  we  CiinsiJend  oiu' days  over  the  unimportant 
fates  of  luiiiUere.sting  Irilies  and  towns." 

Area  and  Population. — "The  entire  circuit 
of  the  Asty  [the  lower  city,  or  Athens  proper]. 
Long  Walls  and  maritime  city,  taken  as  one  in- 
closure,  is  equal  to  about  IT  English  miles,  or 
148  stades.  This  is  very  different  from  the  300 
stades  which  Dion  Chrysostom  states  to  have 
been  the  circumference  of  the  same  walls,  an 
estimate  exceeding  by  more  than  30  .stades  even 
the  sum  of  the  peripheries  of  the  Asty  and 
Peiraic  towns,  according  to  the  numbers  of 
Thucydides.  .  .  .   Rome  was  circular,  Syracuse 


triangular,  and  Athens  consisted  of  two  circular 
cities,  joined  by  a  street  of  four  miles  in  length, 
—  a  figure,  the  superficies  of  which  was  not  more 
than  tTie  fotu'th  part  of  tliat  of  a  city  of  an  eqii;il 
circumference,  in  a  circular  form.  Hence,  when 
to  Rome  within  the  walls  were  added  suburbs 
of  equal  extent,  its  population  was  greater  than 
that  of  all  Attica.  That  of  Athens,  altliougli 
the  most  populous  citv  in  Greece,  was  proliablv 
never  greater  than  '300.000."— W.  M.  Leake, 
Topoi/riijihti  of  Atlieiis.  neet.  10. 

Ionian  Origin.     See  Dorians  and  Ionians. 

The  Beginning  of  the  city-state.  —  How 
Attica  was  absorbed  in  its  capital. —  "In  the 
days  of  Cecrops  and  the  tirst  kings  [see  Attic.v] 
down  to  the  reign  of  Theseus,  Attica  was  dividi'il 
into  communes,  having  their  own  town-halls  and 
magistrates.  Except  in  case  of  alarm  the  whole 
people  did  not  as.scmble  in  council  tinder  the 
king,  but  administered  their  own  affairs,  and  ad- 
vised together  in  their  several  townsbiijs.  Some 
of  them  at  times  even  went  to  war  with  him,  as 
the  Eleusinians  under  Eumolpus  with  Erectheus. 
But  when  Theseus  came  to  the  throne,  he,  being 
a  iiowerful  as  well  as  a  wise  ruler,  among  other 
improvements  in  the  adininistration  of  the  coun- 
try, dissolved  the  councils  and  separate  govern- 
ments, and  united  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  in 
the  present  city,  establishing  one  council  and 
town-hall.  They  continued  to  live  on  their  own 
lands,  but  he  compelled  them  to  resort  to  -Vthens 
as  their  metropolis,  and  henceforward  they  were 
all  inscribed  in  the  roll  of  her  citizens.  A  great 
city  thus  arose  which  was  handed  down  by  The- 
seus to  his  descendants,  and  from  his  day  to  this 
the  Athenians  have  regularly  celebrated  the  na- 
tional festival  of  the  Synoecia,  or  '  union  of  the 
communes  '  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Athene. 
Before  his  time,  what  is  now  the  Acropolis  and 
the  ground  lying  under  it  to  the  south  was  the 
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city.  Mnny  reiisoiis  may  be  iirgoil  in  iiroof  of 
this  stntciiK-nt." — Tliueydides,  llintory  (Jowett's 
till  11.1.),  Ilk.  2.  sii-t  1.). 

Also  i,n  :  M.  Duncker,  Jlixt.  of  Orecce.  hk.  3.  ch. 
T  ('•.-'). 

From  the  Dorian  Migration  to  B.  C.  683. — 
End  of  kingship  and  institution  of  the 
Archons. — At  tln>  epix-li  of  lln'  liiKMitiaii  and 
Dorian  Mii,u;ralioii.s  (soc  Gkkkik:  Tiik  Micha- 
■rroNs).  Attica  was  tluodcd  l_iy  fiiiritivi's,  both 
from  tlio  iiortli  and  from  tlio  l\'lojioiin(.'.su.s. 
••  But  the  bidl<  of  tlie  refiii^ees  passed  on  to 
Asia,  and  Imilt  up  the  ('ities  of  Ionia.  .  .  . 
When  the  swarms  of  emigrants  cleareil  olT,  and 
Atliens  is  airain  discernable.  tlie  crown  lias  passed 
from  tlie  old  royal  house  of  the  Cecropidae  to  a 
family  of  exiles  from  Peloponnesus.  ...  A 
generation  later  the  Dorian  invasion,  which  had 
overwhelmed  Corinth  and  torn  away  Mej;:ara 
from  the  Attie  dominion,  swept  up  to  the  veiy 
gates  of  Athens.  An  oracle  declared  that  the 
city  would  never  fall  if  its  ruler  perished  by  the 
liand  of  the  invaders;  tlierefcn'e  King  Codrus 
dissruised  himself  as  11  peasant,  .set  out  for  the 
Dorian  camp,  struck  down  the  lirst  man  he  met, 
and  was  himself  slain  by  the  second.  Tlie  inva- 
sion failed,  and  tl»'  Athenians,  to  perpetuate!  the 
memory  of  their  monarch's  patriotism,  would 
not  allow  the  title  of  'king'  to  be  borne  by  the 
descendants  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne, 
but  changed  the  name  to  'archon,'  or 'ruler.' 
.  .  .  These  legends  evidently  cover  some  obsciu'c 
changes  in  the  internal  historv  of  Attica." — 
C.  W.  C.  Oman,  HU.  i,f  Orceef.'ch.  11.  — "After 
the  death  of  Codrus  the  nobles,  taking  advan- 
tage, perhaps,  of  the  opportunity  aft'orded  by 
the  dispute  between  his  sons,  are  said  to  have 
abolished  the  title  of  kinir,  and  to  have  substi- 
tuted for  it  that  of  .Vrchon.  'Phis  chanu:e,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  important,  rather  as  it 
indicated  the  new,  precarious  tenure  by  which 
the  royal  power  w;is  held,  than  as  it  immediately 
affected  the  nature  of  tlie  ottice.  It  was,  indeed, 
still  held  for  life;  and  Meilon,  the  sou  of  Codrus, 
transmitted  it  to  his  posterity.  .  .  .  After  twelve 
reiiins.  endinir  with  that  of  Alcnucon  [B.  C. 
"i'yi],  the  duration  of  the  office  was  limited  to 
ten  years;  and  through  the  _u^uilt  or  calamity  of 
IIip])omenes,  the  fourth  decennial  archon,  the 
house  of  Medon  was  deprived  of  its  privilege, 
and  the  supreme  magistracy  was  thrown  open 
to  the  whole  body  of  nobles.  This  chan_a:e  was 
speedily  followed  b_y  one  much  more  im])ortant, 
.  .  .  The  duration  of  the  arebonship  was  again 
reduced  to  a  sinjile  year  [15.  C.  (!S:JJ ;  and,  atthe 
same  time,  its  branches  were  severed  and  dis- 
tributed among  nine  new  magistrates.  Ainoni;- 
these,  the  first  in  rank  retained  the  distinguish- 
ing title  of  the  Archon,  and  the  year  was  marked 
by  his  name.  lie  represented  the  majesty  of  the 
state,  and  exercised  a  |M'culiar  Jurisdiction  —  that 
which  had  belonged  to  the  king  as  the  common 
parent  of  his  people,  the  protector  of  families, 
the  guardian  of  orphans  and  heiresses,  and  of 
the  general  riirhts  of  inheritance.  For  the 
second  archon  the  title  of  kinjr  [basileus],  if  it 
had  been  laid  aside,  was  revived,  as  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  him  were  those  most  associated 
with  ancient  recollections.  He  represented  the 
king  .as  the  high-priest  of  his  jieople;  he  regu- 
lated the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  and  the 
most  solemn  festivals;  decided  "all  causes  which 
aflEected  the  Interests  of  religion.  .  .  .  The  third 


archon  bore  the  title  of  Polemarch,  and  tilled 
the  place  of  the  king  as  the  leader  of  his  people 
in  war,  and  the  guardian  who  watched  over  its 
security  in  time  of  peace.  .  .  .  The  remainini^ 
six  archons  received  the  common  title  of  tliesmo- 
theles.  which  literally  signifies  legislatcu's,  and 
w:is  jirobably  applied  to  them  as  the  judges 
who  determined  the  great  variety  of  causes 
which  did  not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  their 
eoUeairues;  because,  in  the  absence  of  a  written 
code,  those  who  declare  and  interpret  the  laws 
may  be  properly  said  to  make  them." — C.  Thirl- 
wall.  Hint,  of  Greece,  eh.  11.  —  "We  are  in  no 
condition  to  determine  the  civil  classification  and 
political  constitution  of  Attica,  even  at  the 
period  of  the  Arclionsliiii  of  Kreoii,  68:}  B.  C, 
when  authentic  Athenian  chronology  first  com- 
mences, much  less  can  we  in'otend  to  any  knowl- 
edge (if  the  anterior  centuries.  .  .  .  All  the 
information  which  we  possess  respectin.!;'  that 
old  polity  is  derived  from  authors  who  lived 
after  all  or  most  of  these  great  changes  [by 
Solon,  and  later]  —  and  who,  finding  no  records, 
nor  auytliing  better  than  current  legends,  ex- 
l)lained  the  foretime  as  well  as  they  could  by 
guesses  more  or  less  ingenious,  generally  at- 
tached to  the  dominant  legendary  names." — 
G.  Grote.  lli.it.  of  Girere.  p/.  3,  e/i.  "lO, 

Also  in:  G.  F.  Scliomann,  Aiitie/.  of  Greece: 
The  State,  pt.  3,  eh.  3.— M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  hk.  3.  ch.  7  (c.  3). 

B.  C.  624. — Under  the  Draconian  Legisla- 
tion.—  "  Drako  was  tlie  first  thcsinotliet,  who 
was  called  upon  to  set  down  his  thesmoi  [ordi- 
nances and  decisions^]  in  writing,  and  thus  to  in- 
vest them  essentially  with  a  character  of  more  or 
less  generality.  In  the  later  and  better-known 
limes  of  Athenian  law,  we  find  these  archons  de- 
prived in  fjreat  measure  of  their  powers  of  judj^- 
ing  and  deciding,  and  restricted  to  the  task  of 
first  hearing  of  parties  and  collecting  the  evi- 
dence, next,  of  introducing  the  matter  for  trial 
into  the  appropriate  dikastery,  over  which  they 
presided.  Originally,  there  was  no  separation  of 
powers;  the  archons  both  judged  and  adminis- 
tered. .  .  .  All  of  these  functionaries  belonged 
to  the  Eupatriils,  and  all  of  them  doubtless  acted 
more  or  less  in  tlie  narrow  interest  of  their  order; 
moreover,  there  was  ample  room  for  favouritism 
in  the  way  of  connivance  as  well  as  antipathy  on 
the  part  of  the  archons.  That  such  was  decid- 
edly the  case,  and  that  discontent  began  to  be 
serious,  we  may  infer  from  the  duty  imposed  on 
the  thesinothet.  Drako,  B.  C.  024.  to  put  in  writ- 
ing the  thesmoi  or  ordinances,  so  that  they  minlit 
be  'shown  publicly'  and  known  beforehand. 
He  did  not  meddle  with  the  political  constitution, 
and  in  his  ordinances  Aristotle  finds  little  worthy 
of  remark  except  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
punishments  awarded :  petty  thefts,  or  even 
proved  idleness  of  life,  being  visited  with  death 
or  disfranchisement.  But  we  are  not  to  eoifstruc! 
this  remark  as  demonstrating  any  special  inhu- 
manity in  the  character  of  l)niko,  who  was  not 
invested  with  the  large  power  which  Solon  af- 
terwards enjoyed,  and  cannot  be  imagined  to 
have  impo.sed  U])on  the  community  severe  laws 
of  his  own  invention.  .  .  .  The  jreneral  s])irit  of 
penal  legislation  had  become  so  much  milder, 
during  the  two  centuries  which  followed,  that 
these  old  ordinances  appeared  to  Aristotle  intol- 
erably rigorous." —  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt. 
3,  ch.  10  (p.  3). 
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B.  C.  612-595. — Conspiracy  of  Cylon. — 
Banishment  of  the  Alcraaeonids. —  Tlie  tirst  at- 
tempt at  Atht'us  to  overturn  tlie  oligarchical 
government  and  establish  a  personal  tyranny 
was  made,  B.  C.  013,  by  Cylon  (Kylon),  a 
patrician,  son-in-law  of  the  tyrant  of  Megara, 
who  was  encouraged  and  helped  in  his  under- 
talving  by  the  latter.  The  conspiracy  failed 
miserably.  The  partisans  of  Cylon,  blockaded 
in  tlie  acropolis,  were  forced  to  surrender;  but 
they  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  goddess  Jlinerva  and  were  promised  their 
lives.  More  effectually  to  retain  the  protection  of 
the  goddess  luitil  their  escape  was  effected,  they 
attached  a  coril  to  her  altar  and  held  it  in  their 
hands  as  they  passed  out  through  the  midst  of 
their  enemies.  Unhappily  the  cord  broke,  and 
the  archon  !Megacles  at  once  declared  tliat  the 
safeguard  of  Minerva  was  withdrawn  from  them, 
whereupon  they  were  massacred  without  mercy, 
even  though  they  fled  to  the  neighboring  altars 
and  clung  to  them.  The  treachery  and  bad  faith 
of  this  cruel  deed  does  not  seem  to  have  dis- 
turbed the  Athenian  people,  but  the  sacrilege 
involved  in  it  caused  horror  and  fear  when  they 
had  had  time  to  reflect  upon  it.  Megacles  and 
his  whole  family  —  the  Alcmseonids  as  they 
were  called,  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  an- 
cestors—  were  held  accountable  for  the  affront 
to  the  gods  and  were  considered  polluted  and 
accursed.  Every  public  calamity  was  ascribed 
to  their  sin,  and  at  length,  after  a  solemn  trial, 
they  were  banished  from  the  city  (about  596  or 
595  B.  C),  while  the  dead  of  the  family  were 
disinterred  and  east  out.  The  agitations  of  this 
affair  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the 
course  of  events,  which  openeil  the  way  for 
Solon  and  his  constitutional  reforms. — C.  Thirl- 
wall.  Hist,  of  Greece,  eh.  11. 

Also  in:  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2.  eh.  10. 

B.  C.  610-586. — Struggle  with  Megara  for 
Salamis. —  Cirrhaean  or  First  Sacred  War. — 
"  The  petty  state  of  Megara,  which,  since  the 
earlier  ages,  had,  from  the  dependent  of  Athens, 
grown  up  to  the  dignity  of  her  rival,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  internal  dissensions  in  the  latter 
city,  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  Athenian 
government  the  isle  of  Salamis.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, withotit  bitter  and  repeated  struggles  that 
Athens  at  last  submitted  to  the  surrender  of  the 
isle.  But,  after  signal  losses  and  defeats,  as 
nothing  is  ever  more  odious  to  the  multitude 
than  luisuccessful  war,  so  the  po])ular  feeling 
was  such  as  to  induce  the  government  to  enact  a 
decree  by  which  it  was  forbidden,  vipon  pain  of 
death,  to  propose  reasserting  the  Athenian  claims. 
.  .  .  ilany  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, pining  at  the  dishonour  of  their  coun- 
try, and  eager  for  enterprise,  were  secretly  in- 
clined to  countenance  any  stratagem  that  might 
induce  the  reversal  of  the  decree.  At  this  time 
there  went  a  report  through  the  city  that  a  man 
of  distinguished  birth  .  .  .  had  incurred  the  con- 
secrating misfortune  of  insanity.  Suddenly  this 
person  appeared  in  the  market  place,  wearing  the 
peculiar  badge  [a  cap]  that  distinguished  the 
sick.  .  .  .  Ascending  the  stone  from  which  the 
heralds  made  their  proclamations,  he  began  to  re- 
cite aloud  a  poem  upon  the  lo.ssof  Salamis,  boldly 
reproving  tiie  cowardice  of  the  people,  and  in- 
citing them  again  to  war.  His  supposed  insanity 
protected  him  from  the  law — his  rank,  reputa- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  himself  a 


native  of  Salamis,  conspired  to  give  to  his  exhor- 
tation a  powerful  effect,  and  the  friends  he  had 
.secured  to  back  his  attempt  loudly  proclaimed 
their  applauding  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
address.  The  name  of  the  pretended  madman 
was  Solon,  son  of  E.vecestides,  the  descendant  of 
Codrus.  .  .  .  The  stratagem  and  the  eloquence 
of  Solon  produced  its  natural  effect  upon  his 
spirite<l  and  excitable  audience,  and  the  public 
enthusiasm  permitted  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ment to  iiropo.se  and  effect  the  repeal  of  the  law. 
An  expedition  was  decreed  and  planned,  and 
Solon  was  invested  with  its  command.  It  was 
but  a  brief  struggle  to  recover  the  little  island  of 
Salamis.  .  .  .  But  the  brave  and  resolute  3[ega- 
rians  were  not  men  to  be  disheartened  by  a  sin- 
gle reverse ;  they  persisted  in  the  contest  —  losses 
were  sustained  on  either  side,  and  at  length  both 
states  agreed  to  i-efer  their  several  claims  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island  to  the  decision  of  Spartan 
arbiters.  And  this  appeal  from  arms  to  arbitra- 
tion is  a  proof  how  much  throughout  Greece  had 
extended  that  spirit  of  civilisation  which  is  but 
an  extension  of  the  sense  of  justice.  .  .  .  The 
arbitration  of  the  umpires  in  favour  of  Athens 
only  suspended  hostilities:  and  the  Megariausdid 
not  cease  to  watch  (and  shortly  afterwards  they 
found)  a  fitting  occasion  to  regain  a  settlement  so 
tempting  to  their  ambition.  The  credit  acquired 
by  Solon  in  this  expedition  was  shortly  after- 
wards greatly  increased  in  the  estimation  of 
Greece.  In  the  Bay  of  Corinth  was  situated  a 
town  called  Cirrha,  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and 
lawless  race,  who,  after  devastating  the  sacred 
territories  of  Delphi,  sacrilegiously  besieged  the 
city  itself,  in  the  desire  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  treasures  which  the  piety  of  Greece  had  ac- 
cumulated in  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  Solon  ap- 
])eared  at  the  Amphictyonic  council,  represented 
the  sacrilege  of  the  Cirrluvans,  and  persuaded 
the  Greeks  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  altars  of  their 
tutelary  god  [B.  C.  59.5].  Clisthenes,  the  tyrant 
of  Sicyon,  was  sent  as  commander-in-chief  against 
the  CirrluBans;  and  (according  to  Plutarch)  the 
records  of  Delphi  inform  us  tliat  Alcmanon  w'as 
the  leader  of  the  Atlienians.  The  war  [known 
as  the  First  Sacred  War]  was  not  very  successful 
at  the  onset ;  the  oracle  of  Apollo  was  consulted, 
and  the  answer  makes  one  of  the  most  amusing 
anecdotes  of  priestcraft.  The  besiegers  were  in- 
formed by  the  god  that  the  place  would  not  be 
reduced  until  the  waves  of  the  C^irrhoean  Sea 
washed  the  territories  of  Delphi.  Tlie  reply  per- 
plexed the  army;  but  the  superior  sagacity  of 
Solon  was  not  slow  in  discovering  tliat  the  holy 
intention  of  the  oracle  was  to  appropriate  the 
lands  of  the  Cirrlueans  to  the  profit  of  the  tem- 
ple, lie  therefore  advised  the  besiegers  to  at- 
tack and  to  conquer  Cirrha,  and  to  dedicate  its 
whole  territory  to  the  .service  of  the  god.  The 
advice  was  adopted  —  Cirrha  was  taken  [B.  C. 
586] ;  it  became  thenceforth  the  arsenal  of  Delphi, 
and  the  insulted  deity  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  sacred  lands  washed  by  the  waves  of 
tlie  Cirrha'an  Sea.  .  .  .  The  Pythian  games  coni- 
menced,  or  were  revived,  in  celebration  of  this 
victory  of  the  Pythian  god."  — Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lyttoii,  Athens:  its  Rise  and  Fall,  hk.  2,ch.  1.— 
See,  also,  Delphi. 

B.  C.  594.— The  Constitution  of  Solon. — 
The  Council  of  Four  Hundred. — "Solon. 
Archon  Ol.  46,1,  was  chosen  mediator.  Equity 
and  moderation  are  described  by  the  ancients  as 
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the  chnnrtcristirs  of  his  mind :  ho  dctormined  to 
nbfilish  the  privilejtcs  of  jiailicular  classes,  and 
the  aibitniiT  power  of  otlieers,  and  to  render  all 
tlie  jiartieipiitors  in  civil  and  political  freedom 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  at  the  same  time 
ensuring  to  every  one  the  integrity  of  those 
rights  to  which  his  real  merits  entitled  him  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  far  from  continiplaling  a 
total  subversion  of  existing  regulations.  .  .  . 
Whatever  was  c.vcellent  in  prescription  was  in- 
corporated with  the  new  laws  and  thereby 
stamped  afresh;  but  prescription  as  such,  with 
the  exception  of  some  vmwritten  religious  ordin- 
ances of  the  Euniolpids,  was  deprived  of  force. 
The  law  was  destined  to  be  the  .sole  centre, 
whence  every  member  of  the  political  community 
was  to  derive  a  ti.ved  rule  of  conduct." — W. 
Wachsmuth.  nintiiricul  AiitirpiiluH  of  (he  Grrekn, 
sect.  40  (/'.  1).  — "  Tlie  factions,  to  allay  the  reviv- 
ing animo.sities  of  which  was  Solon's  immediate 
object,  had,  at  that  time,  formed  parties  corre- 
sponding to  the  geographical  division  of  the 
country,  which  we  have  already  adverted  to; 
the  Pedi;Bi,  or  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands,  in- 
sisted on  a  strict  oligarchy ;  the  Parali,  on  the 
coast,  who,  did  we  not  tind  the  Alcmaeonid 
Jleg.-ides  at  their  head,  might  be  considered  the 
wealtlner  portion  of  the  jieople.  wished  for  a 
mixed  constitution  ;  but  the  Diacrii  or  Ilypcracrii 
[of  llic  mountainous  district]  formed  the  great 
majority,  who,  in  their  impoverished  state. 
looked  for  relief  only  from  a  total  revolution. 
Solon  might,  had  he  so  chosen,  have  made  him- 
self tyrant  by  heading  this  popidace:  but  he 
preferred  acting  as  mediator,  and  with  Ibis  view 
caused  himself  to  lie  elected  arclion,  B.  C.  594. 
as  being  an  Kupatrid  of  the  house  ...  of 
Codrus." — C.  P.  Hermann.  Muniialof  the PoUtiad 
Antirjidties  of  Greece,  ch.  5,  sect.  106. — "The 
chief  power  was  vested  in  the  collective  people; 
but  in  order  that  it  might  be  e.\crcised  with  ad- 
vantage it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
endowed  with  common  rights  of  citizenship. 
Solon  etiected  this  by  raising  the  lower  class 
from  its  degradation,  and  by  subjecting  to  legal 
control  those  who  had  till  now  formed  the 
governing  order,  as  well  as  by  rendering  the 
liberty  of  both  dependent  upon  tlie  law.  .  .  . 
This  change  was  lirought  .about  by  two  ordin- 
ances, which  must  not  be  regarded  as  mere 
remedies  for  the  aliuses  of  that  period,  but  as  the 
permanent  basis  of  free  and  legal  citizenship. 
The  one  was  tlie  Scisachtheia;  this  was  enacted 
bj'  Solon  to  afford  relief  to  op))iessed  debtors, 
by  reducing  their  debts  in  amount,  and  by  rais- 
ing the  value  of  money  iu  the  payment  of  interest 
and  principal;  at  the  same  time  he  abrogateil 
the  former  rigorous  law  of  debt  by  whicii  the 
freeman  might  be  reduced  to  servitude,  anil  thus 
secured  to  him  the  unmolested  possession  of  his 
legal  rights.  ...  A  second  ordinance  enjoined, 
that  their  full  and  entire  rights  should  be  restored 
to  all  citizens  who  had  incurred  Alimia,  e.\cept 
to  absolute  criminals.  Tliis  was  not  only 
destined  to  heal  the  wounds  which  had  been 
cau.sed  by  the  previous  dissensions,  but  as  till 
that  time  the  law  of  debt  had  been  able  to  re- 
duce citizens  to  Atimia,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Atimoi  pointed  out  by  Solon  were  slaves  for 
debt,  that  declaration  stooil  in  close  connection 
with  the  Scisachtheia,  and  had  the  effect  of  a 
proclamation  from  the  st^ite  of  its  intention  to 
guarantee  the  validitj'  of  the  uew  citizenship. 


.  .  .  The  right  of  naturaliz.itinn  was  granted  by 
•Solon  to  deserving  aliens,  when  6,000  citizens 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  tlie  measure, 
but  these  new  citizens  were  likewise  dclicient  in 
a  few  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  .  .  .  The 
statement  that  .Solon  received  a  great  many 
foreigners  as  citizens,  and  every  artizan  that 
presented  himself,  appears  highly  improbable, 
as  Solon  was  the  tirst  legislator  who  systemati- 
cally regulated  tlic  condition  of  the  iMetu'ci. 
The  Metteci  .  .  .  probably  look  the  place  of 
the  former  Demiurgi ;  their  position  was  one  of 
sufferance,  but  the  protection  of  the  laws  was 
guaranteed  them.  .  .  .  The  servile  order,  ex- 
clusively consisting  of  purchased  aliens  and  their 
descendants,  did  not.  as  a  body,  stand  in  direct 
relation  with  the  state;  individual  slaves  became 
the  property  of  individual  citizens,  but  a  certain 
number  were  employed  Iiy  the  state  as  clerks, 
etc.,  and  were  abandoned  to  the  arbitrary 
pleasure  of  their  oppressive  taskmasters.  .  .  . 
Those  who  were  manumitted  stood  upon  tlie 
footing  of  Meta'ci;  the  citizens  who  enfranchissed 
them  becoming  their  Prostatic.  .  .  .  Upon  at- 
taining the  age  of  puberty,  the  sons  of  I'itizens 
entered  public  life  under  the  name  of  Ephebi. 
The  state  gave  tlieni  two  years  for  the  full 
devehipment  of  their  youthful  strength.  .  .  . 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  second,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  in  their 
eighteenth  year,  they  received  the  shield  and  spear 
in  the  popular  assembly,  complete  armour  being 
given  to  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
battle,  and  in  the  temple  of  Agraulos  took  the 
oath  of  young  citizens,  the  chief  obligations  of 
which  concerned  the  defence  of  their  country, 
and  then  for  the  space  of  one  or  two  years  per- 
formed military  service  in  the  Attic  border 
fortresses  under  the  nameof  Peripoli.  The  cere- 
mony of  arming  them  was  followed  by  enrol- 
ment in  the  book  which  contained  the  names 
of  those  who  had  attained  majority;  this  em- 
]iowered  the  young  citizen  to  Inanage  his  own 
fortune,  preside  over  a  household,  enter  the 
popular  assembly,  and  speak.  When  he  asserted 
the  last  rifflit,  viz..  the  Isegoria,  Parrhesia,  he 
was  denominateii  Rhetor,  and  this  api)ellatiou 
denoted  the  difference  between  him  and  the 
silent  member  of  the  assembly,  the  Idiotes. 
.  .  .  Upon  attaining  his  30th  year,  the  citizen 
might  a.ssert  his  superior  rights ;  he  was  qualitied 
for  a  member  of  the  sworn  tribunal  entitled 
Heliiea.  .  .  .  The  word  Heliast  does  not  merely 
signify  a  judge;  but  the  citizen  who  has  fully 
attained  maturity.  .  .  .  The  judges  of  the  courts 
of  the  Uia'tel;eand  Eiihet:r.\vliicli  existed  without 
the  circle  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  were  required 
to  be  still  older  men  than  the  Heliasts,  viz.,  50  or 
60  years  of  age.  Solon  appointed  gradations  in 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  according  to  tho  con- 
ditions of  a  census  in  reference  to  olfices  of  state. 
.  .  .  Upon  the  principle  of  a  conditional  equality 
of  rights,  which  assigns  to  every  one  as  much  as 
he  deserves,  and  which  is  highly  characteristic 
of  Solon's  policy  in  general,  lie  instituted  four 
classes  according  to  a  valuation;  these  were  the 
Pentacosiomedimni  [whose  land  yielded  500 
measures  of  wheat  or  oil],  the  Hippeis  [horse- 
men], the  Zeugita?  [owners  of  a  yoke  of  mules], 
and  the  Thetes  [or  laborers].  The  valuation, 
however,  only  affected  that  portion  of  cajiital 
from  wliich  contributions  to  the  state-burthens 
were     required,     consequently,     according     to 
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BOckh,  a  ta.xable  capital.  .  .  .  The  Thetes,  the 
last  of  these  classes,  were  not  regularly  sum- 
moned to  perform  military  service,  but  only 
exercised  the  civic  right  as  members  of  the  as- 
sembly and  the  law-courts;  .  .  .  the  highest  class 
exclusively  supplied  the  superior  offices,  such  as 
the  archonship,  and  through  this  the  council  of 
the  Areopagus.  ...  In  lieu  of  the  former  coun- 
cil of  administration,  of  which  no  memorial  has 
been  preserved,  Solon  instituted  a  Council  of 
four  hundred  citizens  taken  from  the  Inrst  three 
classes,  100  from  every  Phyle,  of  which  no 
person  under  30  years  of  age  could  be  a  member. 
The  appointments  were  renewed  annually;  the 
candidates  underwent  an  examination,  and  such 
as  were  deemed  eligible  drew  lots." — W.  Wachs- 
muth.  Hit(torical  Antiquities  of  the  Greeks,  sect. 
46-47  (c.  1). 

Also  in  :  G.  F.  Schomann,  Antig.  of  Greece:  Tfw 
State,  pt.  3,  c/i.  3,  sect.  4.— E.  Abbott,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  pt.  11,  ch.  3. — G.  Grote,  Ili-st.  of  Greece, 
eh.  11. — Plutarch,  .S'j'i"". — Aristotle,  OntlieCmut. 
of  Athens  i,tr.  by  E.  Poste).  ch.  5-13. — See,  also, 
Areop.\gus.  Fryt.vnes,  Heli^.^,  and  Debt. 

B.  C.  560-510. — The  tyranny  of  the  Pisis- 
tratidae. —  "The  constitution  which  he  [Solon] 
framed  was  found  to  be  insufficient  even  in  his 
own  life-time.  .  .  .  The  poor  citizens  were  still 
poor,  in  spite  of  the  Seisachtheia  anil  the  reform 
of  the  constitution.  At  the  same  time  the  ad- 
mission of  the  lowest  class  in  the  scale  of  prop- 
erty to  the  rights  of  Athenian  citizenship,  and 
the  authority  given  to  the  General  Assembly, 
had  thrown  a  power  into  the  hands  of  the  masses 
which  tilled  the  more  conservative  citizens  with 
resentment  and  alarm.  And  so  the  old  part}'  quar- 
rels, which  had  divided  Attica  before  the  reforms 
of  Solon,  reappeared  after  them  with  even  greater 
violence.  The  men  of  the  plain  were  led  by 
Jliltiades,  a  grandson  of  the  tyrant  of  Corinth, 
and  Lycurgus,  the  son  of  Aristolaidas;  the  men 
of  the  shore  by  Megacles,  the  Alcma?onid,  who 
had  recently  strengthened  the  position  of  his 
family  by  his  marriage  with  Agariste,  the 
daughter  of  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon.  At  the  head 
of  the  mountaineers  stood  Pisistratus,  a  descen<l- 
ant  of  the  royal  stock  of  Nestor,  who  .  .  .  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Salaminian 
war.  As  he  possessed  property  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  ilarathon.  Pisistratus  maj-  have  been 
intimately  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  hills.  .  .  .  Solon  watched  the  failure  of 
his  hopes  with  the  deepest  distress.  He  en- 
deavourefl  to  recall  the  leaders  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  the 
country,  and  to  soothe  the  bitterness  of  their 
ff)llowers.  With  a  true  instinct  he  regarded 
Pisistratus  as  by  far  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
three.  Pisistratus  was  an  approved  general,  and 
the  faction  which  he  led  was  composed  of  poor 
men  who  had  nothing  to  lose.  .  .  .  Pisistratus 
met  the  vehement  expressions  of  Solon  by  driv- 
ing wounded  into  the  market-place.  The 
people's  friend  had  suffered  in  the  people's 
cause;  his  life  was  in  danger.  The  incident 
roused  the  Athenians  to  an  unusual  exercise  of 
political  power.  AVithout  any  previous  dis- 
cussion in  the  Council,  a  decree  was  passed  by 
the  people  allowing  Pisistratus  to  surround  liim- 
self  with  a  body-guard  of  fifty  men,  and  to  arm 
them  with  clubs."'  Thus  protected,  he  threw  off 
all  disguises,  and  established  himself  in  the 
Acropolis  as  tyrant  of  Athens  [B.  C.  560],   .  .   . 


Herodotus  tells  us  that  Pisistratus  was  a  just 
and  moderate  ruler.  He  did  not  alter  the  laws 
or  remove  the  existing  forms  of  government. 
The  Council  was  still  elected,  the  Assemblv 
continued  to  meet,  though  it  is  improbable  tha't 
either  the  one  or  the  other  was  allowed  to  extend 
its  functions  beyond  domestic  affairs.  The 
archons  still  continued  to  be  the  executive  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  and  cases  of  murder  were 
tried,  as  of  old,  at  the  Areopagus.  The  tyrant 
contented  himself  with  occupying  the  Acropofis 
with  his  troops  and  securing  important  posts  in 
the  administration  for  his  family  or  his  adherents. " 
Twice,  however,  Pisistratus  was  driven  from 
power  by  the  combination  of  his  opponents,  and 
into  exile,  for  four  years  in  tlie  first  instance  and 
for  ten  years  in  the  last ;  but  Athens  was  compelled 
to  accept  him  for  a  ruler  in  the  end.  "Pisistratus 
remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  throne 
till  his  death  in  .527  B.  C.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Hippias.with  whom  Hipparchus 
and  Thessalus,  his  younger  sons,  were  associ- 
ated in  the  government."  But  these  younger 
tyrants  soon  made  themselves  intolerably  hate- 
ful, and  a  Cf>nspiracy  formed  against  th'em  by 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  was  successful  in 
taking  the  life  of  Hipparchus.  Four  years  later, 
in  510  B.  C,  with  the  help  of  Delphi  and  Sparta, 
Hippias  was  driven  from  the  city.  Clisthenes, 
at  the  head  of  the  exiled  Alcmseonids,  was  the 
master-spirit  of  the  revolution,  and  it  was  under 
his  guidance  that  the  Athenian  democratic  con- 
stitution was  reorganized.  —  E.  Abbott,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  v.  1,  c/t.  1.5. 

Also  IN:  G.  Grote. Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  llanddO. 

B.  C.  510-507.— The  constitution  of  Cleis- 
thenes. —  Advance  of  democracy. — "  Th.e  ex- 
pulsion r)f  the  Pisistratids  left  the  democratical 
]iarty.  wliich  had  first  raised  them  to  power, 
without  a  leader.  The  Alcm;eonids  had  always 
been  considered  as  its  adversaries,  though  they 
were  no  less  opposed  to  the  faction  of  the 
nobles,  which  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been 
headed  by  Isagoras.  .  .  .  Cleisthenes  found  him- 
self, as  his  party  had  always  been,  unable  to 
cope  with  it;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  shift  his 
ground,  and  to  attach  himself  to  that  jiopular 
cause  which  Pisistratus  had  used  as  the  stepping 
stone  of  his  ambition.  His  aims,  however,  were 
not  confined  to  a  temporary  advantage  over  his 
rivals;  he  planned  an  important  change  in  the 
constitution,  which  should  forever  break  the 
power  of  his  whole  order,  by  dissolving  some  of 
the  main  links  by  which  their  sway  was  secured. 
For  this  jiurpose,  having  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  commonalty  and  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  Delphic  oracle,  he  abolished  the  four  ancient 
tribes,  and  made  a  fresh  geographical  division 
of  Attica  into  ten  new  tribes,  each  of  which 
bore  a  name  derived  from  some  Attic  hero.  The 
ten  tribes  were  subdivided  into  districts  of 
various  extent,  called  denies,  each  containing  a 
town  or  village.  .  .  .  Cleisthenes  appears  to 
have  preserved  the  ancient  phratries;  but  as 
they  were  now  left  insulated  by  the  abolition 
of  "the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged,  they  lost 
all  political  importance.  .  .  .  Cleisthenes  at  the 
same  time  increased  the  strength  of  the  com- 
monalty by  making  a  great  many  new  citizens, 
and  he  is"  said  to  have  enfranchised  not  only 
aliens  —  and  these  both  residents  and  adventurers 
from  abroad  —  but  slaves.  .  .  .  The  whole 
frame  of  the  state  was  reorganized  to  correspond 
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with  the  new  division  of  tlie  country.  The 
Senate  of  tlie  Four  Hundreil  was  increased  to 
Five  Huiiilre<l,  that  tifty  niiglit  be  drawn  from 
each  trihe,  and  the  roliitinn"  of  tlie  presidency 
was  adapted  to  lliis  ch:inge.  tlie  fifty  councillors 
of  each  tribe  tilling  that  otticc  for  thirtytive  or 
thirtysi.v  days  in  succes.sion,  and  nine  coun- 
cillors beinir  elected  one  from  each  of  the  other 
tril)es  to  preside  at  the  Council  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  Prople.  which  was  now  calleil  reg-ularly 
four  times  in  the  month,  certain  business  being 
assigned  to  each  meeting.  The  Helitea  was  also 
distributed  into  ten  courts:  and  the  same  division 
henceforth  prevailed  in  most  of  the  p\djlic 
oftices,  though  the  number  of  the  archons  re- 
mained unchanged.  To  Cleisthenes  also  is 
ascribed  the  formal  institution  of  the  ostracism. 
.  .  .  These  changes,  and  the  intluence  tliey 
acquired  for  their  author,  reduced  the  party  of 
Isagoras  to  utter  weakness,  and  tbcy  saw  no 
prospect  of  maintaining  themselves  but  by 
foreign  aid."  Isagoras,  accordingly,  applied  for 
help  to  Cleomenes,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta, 
who  had  already  interfered  in  Athenian  affairs 
by  assisting  at  the  e.xpidsion  of  the  Pisistratidsc. 
Cleomenes  responded  liy  coming  to  Athens  with 
a  small  force  [  15.  C.  5081,  which  sulliced  to  over- 
awe the  people,  and,  assuming  dictatorial 
authority,  he  established  Isagoras  in  power,  with 
an  attempted  rearrangement  of  the  govcrmnent. 
"He  began  by  banishing  700  families  designated 
by  Isagoras,  and  then  proceeded  to  suppress  the 
Conucil  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  to  lodge  the 
government  in  the  bands  of  Three  Hundred  of 
his  friend's  jiarlisans.  When,  however,  the 
councillors  resisted  this  attempt,  the  people  took 
heart,  and,  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  having 
occupieil  the  citadel,  rose  in  a  body  and  besieged 
Uiem  there.  As  they  were  not  [trepared  to 
sustain  a  siege,  they  capitulated  on  the  third 
day:  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  were  ])ermitted 
to  depart  with  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  but 
they  were  coin])elled  to  abandon  their  adherents 
to  the  mercy  of  tlieir  enemies.  All  were  jjut  to 
death,  and  Cleisthenes  and  the  700  banished 
families  returneil  triumphantly  to  Athens." 
Cleomenes  soon  afterwards  raised  a  force  with 
which  to  subdue  Athens  and  restore  Isagoras. 
The  Athenians  in  their  alarm  sent  an  embassy  to 
Sardis  to  solicit  the  protectiim  of  the  Persians. 
Fortunately,  nothing  came  of  it,  and  Cleomenes 
■was  so  much  opposed  in  his  jirifjcct,  by  the 
Corinthians  and  other  allies  of  Sparta,  that  he 
had  to  give  it  up. — C.  Thirlwall,  /list,  of  Greece, 
ch.  11. 

Also  in:  G.  Grote,  Hint,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  c/i.  31. 
—E.  Abbott,  Hint,  of  Gre'ere.  eh.  15.— Aristotle 
on  the  fonsl.  of  Athens  {tr.  In/ E.  Po.ite),ch.  2(l-'J->. 

B.  C.  509-506.  — Hostile  undertakings  of 
Kleomenes  and  Sparta. — Help  solicited  from 
the  Persian  king. — Subjection  refused. — Fail- 
ure of  Spartan  schemes  to  restore  tyranny. — 
Protest  of  the  Corinthians. — Successful  war 
with  Thebes  and  Chalcis. —  ■  With  Sparta  it 
was  obvious  that  the  Athenians  now  had  a 
deadly  (piarrel,  and  on  the  other  side  they  knew 
that  Hippias  was  seeking  to  precipitate  on  them 
the  i)ower  of  the  Persian  king.  It  seemed 
therefore  to  be  a  matter  of  stern  necessity  to 
anticipate  the  intrigues  of  their  banished  tyrant ; 
and  the  Athenians  accordingly  sent  ambassadors 
to  Sardeis  to  make  an  independent  alliance  with 
tlie    Persian  desjiot.      The    envoys,    on    being 


brought  into  the  ])resence  of  Arta|)hernes,  the 
Satrap  of  Lydia,  w'ere  told  that  Dareios  would 
adndt  them  to  an  alliance  if  they  woidd  give 
him  earth  and  water, —  in  other  words,  if  they 
would  acknowledge  themselves  his  slaves.  To 
this  demand  of  absolute  subjection  the  envoys 
gave  an  assent  which  was  indignantly  repudi- 
ated by  the  wlioU'  body  of  Athenian  citizens. 
.  .  .  Foiled  for  the  time  in  his  ell'orts,  Kleo- 
menes was  not  cast  down.  Regarding  the  Kleis- 
thenian  constituticm  as  a  ]>ersonal  insult  to  him- 
self, he  was  resolved  that  Isagoras  should  be 
despot  of  Athens.  Summoning  the  allies  of 
Sparta  [including  the  Bo'otian  League  lieaded 
by  Thebes,  and  tlie  people  of  Chalcis  in  Eulxea], 
lie  led  them  as  far  as  Eleusis,  Vi  miles  only 
from  Athens,  without  informing  tliein  of  the 
purpose  of  tlie  campaign.  He  liad  no  sooner 
confessed  it  than  the  Corinthians,  declaring  that 
they  had  been  brought  away  from  home  on  an 
unrighteous  errand,  went  b.ack,  followed  by  the 
other  Spartan  King,  Demaratos,  the  .son  of  Aris- 
ton;  and  this  contlict  of  opinion  broke  up  the 
rest  of  the  army.  This  discomfiture  of  their 
enemy  seemed  to  inspire  fresh  strength  into  the 
Athenians,  who  won  a  .series  of  victories  over 
the  Boiotians  and  Euboians" — completely  over- 
throwing the  latter  —  the  Chalcidians  —  taking 
])ossession  of  their  city,  and  making  it  a  peculiar 
colony  and  dependency  of  Athens. — See  Ki.KH- 
fciis.  The  anger  of  Kleomenes  "on  being  dis- 
comfited at  Eleusis  by  the  defection  of  his  own 
allies  w;is  heightened  by  indignation  at  the  dis- 
covery that  in  driving  out  his  friend  Hijipias  he 
had  been  simply  tb(!  tool  of  Kleisthenes  and  of 
the  Delphian  priestess  whom  Kleisthenes  had 
bribed.  It  was  now  clear  to  bini  and  to  his 
countrymen  that  the  Athenians  would  not 
acciuiesce  in  the  predominance  of  Sparta,  and 
that  if  they  retained  their  freedom,  the  power 
of  Athens  would  soon  be  equal  to  their  own. 
Their  only  safety  lay,  therefore,  in  providing 
the  Athenians  with  a  tyrant.  An  invitation 
was,  therefore,  sent  to  Ilipjiias  at  Sigeion,  to 
attend  a  congress  of  the  allies  at  Spaita,  who 
were  summoned  to  meet  on  the  arrival  of  the 
exiled  desjiot."  The  appointed  coiisiress  was 
held,  and  the  Spartans  liesought  their  allies  to 
aid  them  in  liunil)liiig  the  Athenian  Democracy, 
with  the  object  of  restoring  Hippias  to  power. 
But  again  the  Corinthians  protested,  bluntly 
suggesting  that  if  the  Spartans  thought  tyranny 
a  good  tiling  they  might  first  try  it  for  them- 
selves. Hippias,  speaking  in  his  own  behalf, 
attempted  to  convince  them  that  tlie  time  was 
coming  "in  which  they  would  find  the  Athe- 
nians a  tliorn  in  their  side.  For  the  iiresent  his 
exhortatations  were  thrown  away.  The  allies 
protested  unanimously  against  all  attempts  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  administration  of  any 
Hellenic  city;  and  the  banished  tyrant  went 
back  disajipointed  to  Sigeion." — G.  W.  Co.x, 
The  Greeks  and  the  Persians,  ch.  4. 

Als<i  IN;  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  eh. 
31  (r.  4). 

B.  C.  501-490. — Aid  to  lonians  against  Per- 
sia.— Provocation  of  King  Darius. — His  wrath 
and  attempted  vengeance. — The  first  Persian 
invasions. — Battle  of  Marathon. — "It  is  un- 
deniable that  the  extension  of  the  Persian  do- 
minion over  Asia  Minor.  Syria,  and  Egypt  gave 
a  violent  check  to  the  onward  movement  of  Greek 
life.     On  the  other  hand,  it  .seemed  as  if  the  threat 
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enterprise  of  Darius  Hystaspis  against  the  Scy- 
thians ought  to  have  uuitud  tlie  Greeks  antl  Per- 
sians. It  was  of  a  pieee  witli  tlie  general  policy 
of  Darius  tliat,  after  defeating  so  many  otlier ad- 
versaries, lie  undertook  to  prevent  for  all  suc- 
ceeding time  a  repetition  of  those  inroatls  with 
which,  some  centuries  before,  the  Scythians  had 
visited  Asia  and  the  civilized  world.  He  pos- 
sessed authority  enough  to  unite  the  dillerent 
nations  which  obej-ed  his  sceptre  in  a  great  cam- 
paign against  the  Scj'thians.  .  .  .  The  Greeks 
were  liis  best  allies  in  his  campaign;  they  built 
him  the  bridge  by  which  he  crossed  the  Bosporus, 
and  also  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube 
by  which  he  made  his  invasion  into  the  enemy's 
territory.  The  result  was  not  one  which  could 
properly  be  called  unfortunate ;  yet  it  was  cer- 
tainly of  a  very  doubtful  character.  ...  A  great 
region,  in  which  they  liad  already  obtained  very 
considerable  influence,  was  closed  to  them  once 
more.  The  Persian  army  brought  the  popula- 
tions upon  the  Strymon,  many  in  number  and 
individually  weak,  under  the  dominion  of  Persia; 
and  even  Amyntas,  the  king  of  JIakedonia,  one 
of  a  race  of  rulers  of  Greek  origin,  was  compelled 
to  do  homage  to  the  Great  King.  Thus  the 
movement  which  had  thrust  back  the  Greeks 
frcjni  Egypt  and  Asia  iliuor  made  advances  even 
into  the  regions  of  Europe  which  bordered  upon 
Northern  Hellas.  It  was  an  almost  inevitable 
conse<iuenceof  this  that  the  Greeks  were  menaced 
and  straitened  even  in  their  proper  home.  A 
pretext  and  opportunity  for  an  attack  upon  the 
Greek  islands  was  presented  to  the  Persians  by 
the  questions  at  issue  between  the  populations  of 
the  cities  and  the  tyrants.  .  .  .  The  instrument 
by  whom  the  crisis  was  brought  about  was  not 
a  person  of  any  great  importance.  It  is  not  al- 
ways great  natures,  or  natures  strong  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  powers,  that  bring  on 
such  conflicts;  this  is  sometimes  the  work  of 
those  flexible  characters  which,  being  at  the 
point  of  contact  between  the  opposing  forces, 
pass  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Such  a  charac- 
ter was  Aristagoras  of  Jliletus.  .  .  .  Jlorally 
contemptible,  but  gifted  intellectually  with  a 
range  of  ideas  of  unlimited  extent,  Aristagoras 
made  for  himself  an  imperishable  name  by  being 
the  first  to  entertain  the  thought  of  a  collective 
opposition  to  the  Persians  on  the  part  of  all  the 
Greeks,  even  contemplating  the  possibility  of 
waging  a  great  and  successful  offensive  war  upon 
them.  ...  He  announced  in  Miletus  his  own 
resignation  of  power  and  the  restoration  to  the 
people  of  their  old  laws.  ...  A  general  over- 
throw of  tyranny  ensued  [B.  C.  501],  involving 
a  revolt  from  Persia,  and  Strategi  were  every- 
where appointed.  The  supreme  power  in  the 
cities  was  based  upon  a  good  understanding 
between  the  holders  of  power  and  the  Persians; 
the  fact  that  one  of  these  rulers  found  the  au- 
thority of  the  Persians  intolerable  was  the  signal 
for  a  universal  revolt.  Aristagoras  himself  vol- 
untarily renounced  the  tyranny,  the  other  tyrants 
were  compelled  to  take  the  same  course;  ami 
thus  the  cities,  assuming  at  the  same  time  a  demo- 
cratic organization,  came  into  liostility  with 
Persia.  .  .  .  The  cities  and  islands  which  had 
so  often  been  forced  to  submission  could  not  liope 
to  resist  the  Persians  by  their  own  unaided  efforts. 
Even  Aristagoras  could  not  have  expected  so 
much.  ...  He  visited  Lakediemon,  the  strong- 
est of  the   Greek   powers,   in   person,    and   en- 


deavored to  carry  her  with  him  in  his  plans.  .  .  . 
Rejected  by  Sparta,  Aristagoras  betook  himself 
to  Athens.  .  .  .  The  Athenians  granted  Arista- 
goras twenty  ships,  to  which  the  Eretrians,  from 
friendship  to  Jliletus,  added  five  more.  The 
courage  of  the  lonians  was  thus  revived,  and  an 
attack  upon  the  Persian  dominion  commenced, 
directed,  not  indeed  against  Susa,  but  against 
Sardis,  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  satrapy  which  imposed  on  them  their 
heaviest  burdens.  .  .  .  B\' the  burning  6f  Sardis, 
in  which  a  sanctuary  of  Kybele  had  been  de- 
stroyed, the  Syrian  nations  had  been  outraged  in 
the  person  of  their  gods.  We  know  that  it  was 
part  of  the  s.ystem  of  the  Persians  to  take  the 
gods  of  a  country  under  their  protection.  Nor 
would  the  great  king  who  thought  himself  ap- 
pointed to  be  master  of  the  world  fail  to  re.sent 
an  invasion  of  his  dominions  as  an  insidt  calling 
for  revenge.  The  hostile  attempts  of  the  lonians 
made  no  great  impression  upon  him,  but  he 
asked  who  were  tlie  Athenians,  of  wliose  share 
in  tlie  campaign  he  had  been  informed.  They 
were  foreigners,  of  whose  power  the  king  had 
scarcely  heard.  .  .  .  The  enterprise  of  Arista- 
goras had  meanwhile  caused  general  commotion. 
He  had  by  far  the  larger  part  of  Cyprus,  to- 
gether with  the  C'arians.  on  his  side.  All  the 
country  near  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont 
was  in  revolt.  The  Persians  were  compelled  to 
make  it  their  first  concern  to  suppress  this  insur- 
rection, a  task  wliicli,  if  attempted  by  sea,  did 
not  promise  to  be  an  easy  one.  In  their  first  en- 
counter with  the  Phcenicians  the  lonians  had  the 
advantage.  When,  however,  the  forces  of  the 
great  empire  were  assembled,  the  insurrection 
was  cverj-where  put  down.  ...  It  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  consequences  of  the  battle 
of  La<le,  by  which  the  combination  against  the 
Persian  empire  had  been  annihilated,  that  King 
Darius,  not  content  with  having  consolidated  his 
dominion  in  Ionia,  once  more  resumed  the  plan 
of  pushing  forward  into  Europe,  of  which  his 
enterprise  against  the  Scythians  formed  part. 
With  the  execution  of  this  project  he  commis- 
sioned one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  empire 
and  the  court,  .  .  .  JIardonius  by  name,  whom 
he  united  to  his  family  by  marrying  him  to  his 
daughter.  .  .  .  This  general  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont with  a  large  army,  his  fleet  always  accom- 
panying him  along  the  shore  whilst  he  pushed 
on  by  the  mainland.  He  once  more  subdued 
Makedonia,  probably  the  districts  which  had  not 
yet,  like  the  Makedonian  king,  been  brought  into 
subjection,  and  gave  out  that  his  aim  was 
directed  against  Eretria  and  Athens,  the  enemies 
of  the  king.  ...  In  the  stormy  waters  near 
Mount  Athos,  which  have  always  made  the  navi- 
gation of  the  .Egean  difficult,  his  fleet  suffered 
ship-wreck.  But  without  naval  supports  he  could 
not  hope  to  gain  possession  of  an  island  and  a 
maritime  town  situated  on  a  promontory.  Even 
l)y  land  he  encountered  resistance,  so  that  he 
found  it  advisable  to  postpone  the  further  execu- 
tion of  his  undertakings  to  another  time.  ...  In 
order  to  subdue  the  recalcitrants,  especially 
Athens  and  Eretria,  another  attempt  was  organ- 
ized without  dchiT.  Under  two  generals,  one  of 
whom,  Datis.  was'aMede.  the  other,  Artaphernes, 
the  son  of  the  satrap  of  Sardis  of  the  same  name, 
and  brother  of  the  Darius  who  was  in  alliance 
witli  Hippias,  a  maritime  expedition  was  under- 
taken  for    the     immediate    subjugation   of  the 
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islnn<ls  .•inil  tlu'  maritimp  districts.  It  was  not  do- 
signcil  for  opi-ii  hostility  ajjaiiist  t lie  Greeks  in 
general.  .  .  .  Their  design  was  to  utilize  the  in- 
terniil  dissensions  of  Grt'eee  in  con<iuering_the 
principal  enemies  upon  whom  the  Great  King 
liad  sworn  vengeance,  and  presenting  tliem  as 
captives  at  his  feet.  The  project  succeeded  i:i 
the  case  of  Eretria.  In  spite  of  a  brave  resist- 
.ince  it  fell  hy  treachery  into  their  hands,  and 
they  could  aveng<>  the'saerilege  committed  at 
Sar'dis  hy  plundering  and  <levastating  Grecian 
sanctuaries.  They  expected  now  to  be  able  to 
overpower  Athens  also  without  much  trouble. 
...  It  was  a  circumstance  of  great  value  to  the 
Athenians  that  there  was  a  man  amongst  them 
who  was  familiar  with  the  Persian  tactics.  This 
was  .Miltiades.  thesonof  Kimon.  .  .  .  Although 
a  Thracian  prince,  he  had  never  ceased  to  be  a 
citizen  of  Athens.  Here  lie  was  im|)eached  for 
having  held  a  tyranny,  but  was  aeciuitted  and 
chosen  strategus"  for  the  democracy  could  not 
reject  a  man  who  was  so  admiral)ly  (jualitied  to 
be  at  their  head  in  the  interchange  of  hostilities 
with  Persia.  Miltiades  was  conducting  his  own 
personal  (piarrel  in  undertaking  the  defence  of 
Attica.  The  force  fif  the  Persians  was  indeed 
incomparably  the  larger,  but  the  plains  of  .Mara- 
thon, on  which  tlicy  were  drawn  uj),  ]ireventcd 
their  jjroper  deployment,  and  they  saw  with  as- 
tonishment the  .Vtheuian  hoplites  displaying  a 
front  as  extended  as  their  own.  These  troops 
now  rushed  upon  them  with  an  impetus  which 
grew  swifter  at  everv  moment.  Tiie  Persians 
easily  succee<led  in  breaking  through  the  centre 
of  the  Athenian  army;  but  that  was  of  no 
moment,  for  the  strength  of  the  onset  lay  in  the 
two  wings,  when;  now  began  a  hand-to-haiiil 
light.  The  Persian  sword,  formidable  elsewhere, 
w1is  not  adapted  to  do  good  service  against  the 
bronze  armor  and  thesjiearof  the  Hellenes.  On 
both  rtaidvs  the  Athenians  obtained  the  advan- 
tage, and  now  attacked  the  Persian  centre,  which 
was  not  able  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  men 
whose  natural  vigor  was  heightened  by  gymnastic 
training.  The  Persians,  to  their  misfortune,  had 
calculated  upon  desertion  in  the  ranks  of  their 
opponents;  foiled  in  this  hope,  they  retreated  to 
the  shore  and  to  their  ships.  Herodotus  in- 
timates that  the  Persians  had  secret  intelligence 
with  a  party  in  Atliens,  and  took  their  course 
round  the  promontory  of  Suuium  toward  the  city, 
in  the  hope  of  surprising  it.  But  when  they 
came  to  anchor  the  Athenians  had  arrived  also, 
and  they  s;vw  themselves  once  more  confronted 
by  the  "victors  of  Marathon." — L.  von  Ranke, 
Unieermil  Jlixton/,  ch.  (J. 

Also  in  :  Herodotus,  IlUtory,  bk.  G. — V.  Duruy, 
niiit.  <if  Oreeee,  ch.  16  (c.  2). — See.  also,  Peusi.v: 
B.  C.  521-493,  and  Greece:  B.  C.  492-41)1,  and 
490. 

B.  C.  489-480.— Condemnation  and  death 
of  Miltiades. — The  .lEginetan  wrar. — Naval 
power  created  by  Themistocles. —  "TIk-  vii: 
tory  of  .Manuliiin  was  chietly  due  to  Mihiadcs; 
it  was  he  who  brought  on  the  engagement,  and 
he  was  chief  in  command  on  the  day  when  the 
battle  was  fought.  Such  a  brilliant  success 
greatly  improved  his  position  in-  the  city,  and 
e.xcited  in  his  enemies  a  still  deeper  hatred. 
Ever  on  the  watch  for  an  opportimity  to  i)ull 
down  their  rival,  it  was  not  long  before  they 
found  one.  Soon  after  his  victory,  Miltiades 
came  before  the  Athenians  with  a  recjuest  that  a 
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squadron  of  TO  .ships  might  be  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  purpose  for  which  lie  re(iuired  lliem 
lie  would  not  disclose,  though  idedgiughis  wonl 
that  the  expedition  would  add  hirgely  lo  the 
wealth  and  pr()s|)erity  of  the  city.  The  reciucst 
being  granted,  he  sailed  witJi  the  ships  to  Paro.s, 
an  island  which  at  this  time  was  subject  to 
Persia.  From  the  Parians  he  demanded  100 
talents,  and  when  they  refused  lo  pa}'  he  bl(K'k- 
adcd  the  city.  So  vigorous  and  successful  was 
the  resistance  olTered  that,  after  a  long  delay, 
Miltiades,  himself  dangerously  wounded,  was 
compelled  to  return  home.  His  enemi<-s.  with 
Xanthippusat  their  head,  at  once  attacked  him 
for  misconduct  in  the  enterprise.  .  .  .  Mihiadcs 
was  unable  to  reply  in  per.son ;  he  was  (iirried 
into  court,  while  his  friends  pleaded  his  cause. 
The  sentence  was  given  against  him,  but  the 
penally  was  reduced  from  death  lo  a  line  of  ."lO 
talents.  So  large  a  sum  was  more  than  even 
Miltiades  could  pay;  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
as  a  public  debtor,  where  he  soon  died  from  the 
mortilication  of  his  wound.  .  .  .  His  cnndeiuiia- 
tion  was  one  in  a  long  series  of  similar  punish- 
ments. The  Athenians  never  learnt  to  be  just 
to  those  who  served  them,  or  to  distinguish  be- 
tween treachery  and  crroi-s  of  judgment.  .  .  . 
AVe  have  very  little  int'orniatioii  about  the  stale 
of  Athens  immediately  after  the  batlle  of  Mara- 
thon. So  far  as  we  can  tell,  for  the  chronology 
is  most  uncertain,  she  was  now  engageil  in  a  war 
with  -Egina.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  a  man  was  rising 
to  power,  who  may  be  said  to  have  created  the 
history  of  Athensfor  the  rest  of  the  century, — 
Themistocles,  the  son  of  Neocles.  .  .  .  On  the 
very  day  of  Marathon.  Themistocles  had  proba- 
blyinade  up  his  mind  that  the  P<'rsians  would 
visit  Greece  again.  What  was  to  keep  them 
away,  so  long  as  they  were  masters  of  the 
vEgean?  .  .  .With  an"  insight  almost  incredi- 
ble he  perceived  that  the  Athenians  could  be- 
come a  maritime  nation ;  that  Athens  possesses 
harbours  large  enough  to  receive  an  eiKirmous 
fleet,  and  capable  of  being  strongly  forlilieil; 
that  in  posses.siou  of  a  fleet  she  could  not  imly 
secure  her  own  safely,  but  stand  forth  as  a  rival 
power  to  Sparta.  But  how  could  Theinislocles 
induce  the  Athenians  lo  abandon  the  line  in 
which  they  had  been  so  successful  for  a  mode  of 
warfare  in  which  even  Miltiades  had  failed  ? 
After  the  fall  of  the  great  general,  the  conduct 
of  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  Xanlhippus  ... 
anil  Arislides.  .  .  .  They  wen'  by  no  means 
l)repared  for  the  change  which  Themistocles  was 
meditating.  This  is  more  especially  true  of 
Arislides.  He  had  been  a  friend  of  Clistlienes; 
he  was  known  as  an  admirer  of  Spartan  customs. 
.  .  .  He  had  been  second  in  command  at  Mara- 
thon, and  was  now  the  most  eminent  general  at 
Athens.  Prom  him  Themistocles  could  only  e.x- 
jM'Ct  the  most  resolute  opposition.  Xanlhippus 
and  .\risti<les  could  reckon  on  the  support  of  old 
traditions  and  great  connections.  Themistoeles 
had  no  support  of  the  kind.  He  had  to  make 
his  party.  .  .  .  Conscious  of  their  own  ])osi- 
lion.  Arislides  and  Xanlhippus  looked  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  knot  of  men  who  began  to 
gather  round  their  unmannerly  and  uncultivated  | 
leader.  And  they  might,  perhaps,  have  main-  ' 
lained  their  position  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
^■Eginetan  war.  That  unlucky  slrugsrle  had  be-  ^ 
gun,  .soon  after  the  reforms  of  Clistlienes,  with 
an  unprovoked  attack  of  the  ^Eginetans  (m  the 
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coast  of  Attica  (oOG  B.  C),  [-Egina  being  allied 
with  Thebes  in  the  war  mentioued  above  —  B.  C. 
509-501)].  It  was  reneweil  when  the  Jigiuetans 
gave  earth  and  water  to  the  heralds  of  Darius  in 
491,  and  though  suspended  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  it  broke  out  again  with  re- 
newed ferocitv  soon  afterwards.  The  ^ginetans 
had  the  stronger  fleet,  and  defeated  the  Athenian 
ships.  "Sucli  experiences  naturally  caused  a 
change  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians.  ...  It 
was  clear  that  the  old  arrangements  for  the  navy 
were  quite  inudequate  to  the  task  which  was 
now  required  of  them.  Yet  the  leaders  of  the 
state  made  no  proposals."  Themistocles  now 
"came  forward  publicly  with  proposals  of  naval 
reform,  and,  as  he  expected,  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  strenuous  opposition  of  Aristides.  .  .  . 
It  was  clear  that  nothing  decisive  could  be  done 
in  the  ^-Eginetan  war  unless  the  proposals  of 
Themistocles  were  carried ;  it  was  equally  clear 
tliat  they  never  would  be  carried  while  Aristides 
and  Xaiithippus  were  at  hand  to  oppose  them. 
Under  these  circumstances  recourse  was  had  to 
the  safet3'-valve  of  the  constitution.  Ostracism 
was  proposed  and  accepted :  and  in  this  manner, 
by  483  B.  C,  Themistocles  had  got  rid  of  both  of 
his  rivals  in  the  city.  He  was  now  master  of 
the  situation.  The  only  obstacle  to  the  reali- 
zation of  his  plans  was  the  expense  involved  in 
building  ships.  And  this  he  was  able  to  meet 
by  a  happy  accident,  which  brought  into  the 
treasury  at  this  time  a  large  surplus  from  the 
silver  mines  from  Laurium.  ...  By  the  sum- 
mer of  480,  the  Athenians  .  .  .  were  able  to 
launch  180  vessels,  besides  providing  20  for  the 
use  of  the  Chalcideans  of  Euboea.  ...  At  the 
same  time  Themistocles  set  about  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  Peirfeus.  .  .  .  Could  he  have  carried 
the  Athenians  with  him,  he  would  have  made  the 
Peineus  the  capital  of  the  country,  in  order  that 
the  ships  and  the  city  might  be  in  close  connec- 
tion. But  for  this  the  people  were  not  pre- 
pared."—  E.  Abbott,  Pericles  and  the  Golden  Age 
of  Athens,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  Plutarch,  An'xtide.i.  —  Themixtndex. 
B.  C.  481-479. — Congress  at  Corinth. — Or- 
ganized Hellenic  Union,  under  the  headship 
of  Sparta.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  481-4711. 

B.  C.  480-479. — The  second  Persian  inva- 
sion.—  Thermopylae,  Artemisium,  Salamis, 
Plataea. —  Abandonment  of  the  City. —  The 
last  days  of  D.arius  were  clouded  by  the  disaster 
of  Marathon;  'that  battle  formed  the  turning 
point  of  his  good  fortune,'  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  news  of  it  led  to  several  insurrections, 
particularly  that  of  Egypt ;  but  they  were  soon 
put  down.  Darius  died  (Olymp.  73,  3),  and 
Xer.xes,  who  succeeded  him,  was  prevented  from 
taking  revenge  on  the  Athenians  by  the  revolt  of 
Egypt,  which  engaged  his  attention  during  the 
first  years  of  his  reign.  But  he  completely  con- 
quered the  insurgents  after  they  had  maintained 
themselves  about  four  or  five  years;  and  he  then 
made  prejiarations  for  that  vengeance  on  Athens 
for  which  his  barbarian  pride  was  longing.  The 
account  of  the  three  years'  preparations  of 
Xer.xes,  how  he  assembled  his  army  in  Asia 
Jlinor,  how  he  made  a  bridge  across  the  llelles- 
pimt,  how  he  cut  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of 
Moimt  Athos  to  prevent  his  flee^  being  destroyed 
by  storms  —  all  this  is  known  to  every  one  who 
has  read  Herodotus.  Historj'  is  here  so  much  in- 
terwoven with  poetry,  that  they  can  no  longer 


be  separated.  .  .  .  The  Greeks  awaited  the  at- 
tack (Olymp.  75.  1),  'but  they  were  not  agreed 
among  themselves.  The  Argivesfrom  hatred  of 
Sparta  joined  the  Persians,  and  the  miserable 
Boeotians  likewise  supported  them.  The  others 
kept  together  only  from  necessity ;  and  without 
the  noble  spirit  of  the  Athenians  Greece  would 
have  been  lost,  and  that  from  the  most  paltry 
circumstances.  A  dispute  arose  as  to  who  was 
to  be  honoured  with  the  supreme  comiiiand;  the 
Athenians  gave  way  to  all.  for  their  oidy  desire 
was  to  save  Greece.  Had  the  Persians  moved  on 
rapidly,  they  would  have  met  with  no  resistance, 
but  they  proceeded  slowly,  and  matters  tvirned 
out  differently.'  A  Greek  army  was  encamped 
at  Tempe,  at  the  entrance  of  Thessaly,  and  at 
first  determined  on  defending  Thessaly.  But 
they  must  have  seen  that  they  could  be  entirely 
surrounded  from  Upper  Thessaly;  and  when 
they  thus  discovered  the  impossibility  of  stop- 
ping the  Persians,  they  retreated.  The  narrative 
now  contains  one  inconceivable  circumstance 
after  another.  ...  It  is  inconceivable  that,  as 
the  Greeks  did  make  a  stand  at  Thermopylae,  no 
one  else  took  his  position  there  except  King 
Leonidas  and  his  Spartans,  not  including  even 
the  Lacedaemonians,  for  they  remained  at  home! 
Only  1,000  Phociaus  occupied  the  heights, 
though  that  people  might  surely  have  furnished 
10,000  men;  400  of  the  Boeotians  were  posted  in 
the  rear,  as  a  sort  of  hostages,  as  Herodotus  re- 
marks, and  700  Thespians.  Where  were  all  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks '?  .  .  .  Countless  hosts  are  in- 
vading Greece;  the  Greeks  want  to  defend  them- 
selvesT  and  are  making  active  preparations  at 
sea;  but  on  land  hundreds  of  thousands  are  met 
by  a  small  baud  of  Pelopounesians.  700  Thes- 
])ians,  400  Thebans  as  hostages,  and  1,000  Phi> 
eians,  stationed  on  the  heights!  A  pass  is  occu- 
pied, but  only  that  one.  and  the  others  are  left 
unguarded.  .  .  .  All  this  is  quite  unintelligible; 
it  wotdd  almost  appear  as  if  there  had  been  an 
intention  to  sacrifice  Leonidas  and  his  men;  but 
we  cannot  suppose  this.  These  circumstances 
alone  suggest  to  us,  that  the  numbers  of  tlie 
Persian  array  cannot  have  been  as  great  as  they 
are  described;  but  even  if  we  reduce  them  to  an 
immense  extent,  it  still  remains  inconceivable 
why  they  were  not  opposed  by  greater  numbers 
of  "the  "Greeks,  for  as  afterwards  they  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  Persians  in  the  open  field,  it 
was  eertainlv  much  more  natural  to  oppose  them 
while  marching  across  the  liills.  But  however 
this  mav  be,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  Leoui- 
d:is  and"  his  Spartans  fell  in  the  contest,  of  which 
we  may  forni  a  conception  from  the  description 
of  Herodotus,  when  after  a  resistance  of  three 
d:i\-s  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Persians.  A 
few  of  the  Spartans  escaped  on  very  excusable 
irrounds.  but  they  were  so  generally  despised, 
that  their  life  became  unendurable,  and  they 
m;ide  away  with  themselves.  This  is  certainly 
historical.  .  .  .  After  the  victory  of  Thermopylae 
all  Hellas  lay  open  before  the  Persians,  and  they 
now  advanced  towards  Athens,  a  distance  whieli 
they  could  march  in  a  few  days.  Tliel)es  opened 
her"  gates,  and  joyfully  admitted  them  from 
hatred  of  Athens.  "  '  Meantime  a  portion  of  the 
army  appeared  before  Delphi.  It  is  almost  in- 
conceivable that  the  Persians  di<I  not  succeed  in 
taking  the  temple.  .  .  .  The  miracles  by  which 
the  temnle  is  said  to  have  been  saved,  are  re- 
peated iii  the  same  manner  iluring  the  attack  of 
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theOauls.  But  the tcmpleof  Delphi  Wiisrcrtainlr 
not  pUimUTi'd.' .  .  .  Thccity  of  .Vtlicnshadhi  the 
mean  time  been  alianiloneil  by  all  llie  people;  the 
(lefeiieeless  hail  taken  refuire  in  tlie  small  island  of 
Salamis.  or  of  Troezen,  ' and  all  the  Athenians 
capable  of  bearing  arms  einbaiked  in  the  Heet.' 
.  .  .  The  Persians  thus  took  Athens  without  any 
resistance.  .  .  .  During  the  same  days  on  whieh 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae  was  fimudit.  the  Gret-k 
fleet  was  engaged  in  two  indeeisivc  but  glorious 
battles  near  the  promontory  of  Arteniisium.  '  In 
a  third  the  Persians  gained  the  ujiper  hand,  and 
when  the  Greeks  at  the  same  time  heard  of  the 
defeat  at  Thermopylae,  they  withdrew,  and 
doubling  Cape  Sunium  sailed  towards  .Salamis. ' 
God  sent  tliem  a  storm  whereby  the  Persians  in 
tlieir  pursuit  sutTered shipwreck.  .  .  .  While  the 
Greek  fleet  was  stationed  in  tlie  channel  between 
the  island  of  Salamis  and  Attiea.  towards  Pi- 
raeeus,  discord  broke  out  among  the  Greeks.  The 
Peloponnesians  thought  only  of  themselves; 
they  had  fortilied  the  Isthmus:  there  they  were 
assemblerl,  and  there  they  wanted  to  offer  resist- 
ance to  the  Persians.  In  their  folly  they  forgot, 
that  if  the  enemy  with  his  superior  fleet,  should 
turn  against  Peloponnesus,  they  might  land 
wherever  they  likeil.  .  .  .  But  Themistocles  now 
declared,  that  all  the  hopes  of  the  Athenians 
were  directed  towards  the  recovery  of  their  own 
city;  that,  if  the  Peloponnesians  should  sacrifice 
them,  and,  thinking  of  themselves  only,  should 
abandon  Attica  to  the  barbarians,  the  Athenians 
woidd  not  be  so  childish  as  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  them,  but  would  take  their  women  and  chil- 
dren on  board  their  .ships,  and  sail  far  away  from 
the  Persians  to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  or  some 
other  place  where  Greek  colonies  were  estab- 
lished; that  there  they  would  settle  as  a  free 
people,  and  abandon  Peloponnesus  to  its  fate: 
and  that  then  the  jxaiinsula  would  soon  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  This  frightened  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians, and  they  resolved  to  sttind  by  Athens. 
It  is  evident  that,  throughout  that  time,  Themis- 
tocles had  to  struggle  with  the  most  intolerable 
ditHeulties,  which  the  .allies  placed  in  his  way,  as 
well  as  with  their  jealousy,  meanness,  and  inso- 
lence. '  The  rudeness  of  the  Spartans  and  Cor- 
inthians is  nowhere  more  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  refinement  of  the  Athenians,  than  on  that 
occasion.'  But  after  he  had  tried  everything, 
and  overcome  by  every  possible  means  a  hundred 
difTerent  diflicultics,  he  yet  saw,  that  he  could 
not  rely  on  the  perseverance  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians, and  that  they  woulil  turn  to  the  Isthmus  . 
as  soon  as  Xerxi'S  should  proceeil  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  accordingly  iruhiced  the  Persian  king, 
by  a  f.alse  message,  to  surround  the  Greek  fleet, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  oil  the  retreat  of  the 
Pelopomiesians.  lie  decfarcd  himself  ready  to 
deliver  the  whole  of  the  Greek  fleet  into  his 
hands.  This  device  was  iiuiteto  the  mind  of  the 
Persians;  Xer.xes  believed  him.  and  followed  his 
advice.  When  Themistocles  was  thus  sure  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  the  ever-memorable  battle  of 
Salamis  commenced,  which  is  as  certainly  histori- 
cal as  that  of  Cannae,  or  any  modern  l)attle.  'what- 
ever th('  numbers  may  be. '  The  l)attle  proceeded 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig: 
when  the  issue  was  decided,  a  jiortion  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  joined  their  countrymen  before. 
made  common  cause  with  the  Greeks.  .  ,  .  Their 
accession  increased  the  victory  of  the  Greeks.  .  .  . 
Certain  as  the  battle  of  Salamis  is,  all  the  accounts 


of  what  took  place  after  it,  are  very  doubtful. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  Xer.xes  returned, 
'leaving  a  portion  of  his  army  under  .Manlonius 
in  Greece;'  .  .  .  Winter  was  now  approaching, 
and  .Mardonius  withdrew  from  ravaged  Allica, 
taking  up  his  winterM|uarters  jiartly  in  Thessaly 
an  1  partly  in  Boeotia.  .  .  .  The  prob;il)ility  is, 
that  the  Athenians  remained  the  winter  in 
Salamis  in  sheds,  or  under  the  open  sky.  .Mar- 
donius olTered  to  restore  to  them  Attica  unin- 
jured, so  far  as  it  had  not  already  been  devas- 
tated, if  they  would  conclude  peace  with  him. 
They  might  at  that  timi!  have  obtained  any 
terms  they  pleased,  if  they  hail  abandoned 
the  common  cause  of  the  Greeks;  and  the  Per- 
sians would  have  kept  the  peace;  for  when  they 
concluded  treaties  they  observed  them:  they 
were  not  faithless  barbarians.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion again,  we  see  the  Athenian  people  in  all 
ks  greatness  and  excellence;  it  scorned  such  a 
peace,  and  preferred  the  good  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians. .  .  .  JIardonius  now  again  advanced 
towards  Athens;  the  Spartans,  who  ought  to 
have  proceeded  towards  Cithaeron,  had  not  ar- 
rived, and  thus  he  again  took  possession  of 
Attica  and  ravaged  it  completely.  At  length, 
however  ((ilymp.  7'i.  2).  the  Athenians  prevailed 
upon  the  Peloponnesians  to  leave  the  Isthmus, 
and  they  gradu;illy  advanced  towards  Boeotia, 
There  tiie  battle  of  Plataeae  was  fought.  .  .  . 
In  regard  to  the  accounts  of  this  battle,  it  is  his- 
torically certain  that  it  was  com])letely  won  by 
the  Greeks,  and  that  the  remnants  of  the  Persian 
army  retreated  without  being  vigorously  pur- 
sued. It  must  have  reached  Asia,  but  it  then 
disappears.  It  is  also  historically  cert;iin,  that 
Pausanias  was  the  commander  of  the  allied 
army  of  the  Greeks.  .  .  .  After  their  victory, 
the  Greeks  advanced  towards  Thebes.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  vow  which  they  had  made 
before  the  war,  Thebes  ought  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Greeks.  But  their  opinions  were 
divided.  .  .  .  On  the  same  day  on  which  the 
battle  of  Plataejie  was  fought,  the  allied  Gi'ceks 
gained  as  complete  a  victory  at  sea.  .  .  .  After 
this  victory  of  Mycale,  the  Ionian  cities  revolted 
against  the  Persians. " — B.  G.  Niebuhr.  Lectures 
on  Ancient  JJiMory,  v.  1,  lectx.  37  and  38. 

Ai^so  IN:  Herodotus,  Ilistnry;  trant.  and  ed. 
by  H.  Rawlinson,  bk.  i  (c.  4). — Plutarch,  The- 
mintocles. — G.  W.  Cox,  The  Oreekx  and  Pcrnians. 

B.  C,  479-478. — Protection  of  Ionia  assumed. 
— Siege  and  capture  of  Sestus. — Rebuilding 
and  enlargement  of  the  city  and  its  walls. — 
Interference  of  Sparta  foiled  by  Themistocles. 
^"The  advantages  obtained  by  the  Hellenes  [in 
tlieir  war  with  Persia]  came  upon  them  so  unex- 
pectedly as  to  find  them  totally  unprepared, 
and  accordingly  embarrassed  by  "their  own  vic- 
tories. What  was  to  be  done  with  Ionia  ? 
Was  the  whole  coimtry  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Hellenic  confederation  ?  Too  great  a  re- 
sponsibility would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pelo|)on- 
nesians,  be  incurred  by  such  a  step.  .  .  .  Itwinild 
be  better  to  sacrifice  the  country,  and  establish 
the  lonians  in  settlements  in  other  parts,  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  had  favoured  the 
Medes.  i.  e.,  of  the  Argives,  Bceotians.  Locri- 
ans,  and  Thessalians.  .  .  .  'The  Athenians,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  cities. 
.  .  .  Ionia  ought  to  be  a  bulwark  against  the 
Barbarians,  and  to  belong  to  the  Hellenes.  .  .  . 
The  Athenians   found  a  support  in  the  feeling 
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prevalent  among  tbe  loniaus,  who  were  mitunilly 
opposed  to  any  forced  settlement.     Accordingly. 
in  the  first  instance,  Samos,  Lesbos,  Chios,  auil 
a  number  of  other  island-towns,  were  admitted 
into  the  confederation  .  .   .  and  a   new  Hellas 
was  formed,  a  Greek  empire  comprehending  both 
sides  of  the  sea.     Considerations  of  caution  made 
it  necessary,   above  all,   to  secure   the  passage 
from  Asia  to  Europe ;  for  it  was  universally  be- 
lieved that  the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  was 
either  still   in   existence  or  had  been  restored. 
When  it  was  found  to  have  been  destroyed,  the 
Peloponnesians  urged  the  termination  of  the  cam- 
paign. .  .  .  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  themselves  resolved  .  .  .  not  to  leave 
unfinished  what  they  had  begun.     Sestus,  the 
strongest  fortress  on  the  Hellespont,  ought  not 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  an  attack 
on  it  ought  to  be  risked  without  delay,  before 
the  city  had  prepared  for  a  siege.     They  allowcit 
the  Peloponnesians  to  take  their  departure,  and 
under  the  command  of  Xanthippus  united  with 
the  ships  of  the  lonians  and  Hellespoutians  for 
the  purpose  of  new  undertakings. "  The  Persians 
in  Sestus  resisted  obstinately,  enduring  a  long 
siege,   but   were   forced   to  surrender    at    last. 
"Meanwhile,  the  main  point  consisted   in   the 
Athenians  having  remained  alone  in  the  field,  in 
their  having  fraternized  with  the  lonians  as  one 
naval  power,  and  having  after  such  successes 
attained  to  a  confidence  in  victory,  to  which  no 
enterprise  any  longer  seemed  either  too  distant 
or  too  difficult.     Already  they  regarded  their  city 
as  the  centre  of  the  coast-lands  of  Greece.     But 
what  was  the  condition  of  this  city  of  Athens 
itself '!    A  few  fragments  of  the  ancient  city  wall, 
a  few  scattered  houses,  which  had  served  the  Per- 
sian commanders   as   their   quarters,    were   yet 
standing ;  the  rest  was  ashes  and   ruins.     After 
the  battle  of  Plataese  the  inhabitants  had  returned 
from  Salamis,  Tra?zene,  and^Egina;  not  even  the 
fleet  and  its  crews  were  at  hand  to  afEord  them 
assistance.     They  endeavoured  to  make  shift  as 
best  they  could,  to  pass  through  the  trials  of  tbe 
winter.     As  soon  as  the  spring  arrived,  the  res- 
toration of    the  city  was  commenced  with   all 
possible  activity.  .   .  .  But  even  now  it  was  not 
the  comforts  of  domesticity  which  occupied  their 
thoughts,  but,  above  all,  the  city  as  a  whole  and 
its  security.     To  Themistocles,  the  founder  of 
the   port-town,   public   confidence   was  in   this 
matter  properly  accorded. "     It  was  not  possible 
"to  carry  out  a  new  and  regular  plan  for  the 
city ;  but  it  was  resolved  to  extend  its  circum- 
ference beyond  the  circle  of  the  ancient  walls, 
.  .  .  so  as  to  be  able,  in  case  of  a  future  siege, 
to  offer  a  retreat  to  the  country-population  with- 
in the  capital  itself.    .    .    .    But  the  Athenians 
were  not  even  to  be  permitted  to  build  their 
walls  undisturbed;  for,  as  soon  as  their  grand 
plan  of  operations  became  known,  the  envy  and 
insidious  jealousy  of  their  neighbours  broke  out 
afresh.   .  .   .  The  Peloponnesian  states,  above  all 
-Egina  and  Corinth,  hastened  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  Sparta  to  the  situation  of  affairs.  .  .  . 
As  at  Sparta  city  walls   were  objected    to   on 
principle,  and  as  no  doubts  prevailed  with  regard 
to  the  fact  that  a  well-fortified  town  was  impreg- 
nable to  the  military  art  of  the  Peloponnesians,  it 
was  actually  resolved  at  any  price  to  prevent  the 
building  of  the  walls  in  Attica."  But,  for  shame's 
sake,  the  interference  undertaken  by  Sparta  was 
put  upon  the  ground  that  in  the  event  of  a  future 


invasion  of  the  country,  only  the  peninsula  could 
be  successfully  defended  ;  that  central  Greece 
would  necessarily  be  abandoned  to  the  enemy ; 
and  that  every  fortified  city  in  it  would  furnish 
him  a  dangerous  base.  "At  such  a  crisis  craft 
alone  Cijufd  be  of  avail.  When  the  Spartans 
made  their  imperious  demand  at  Athens,  Themis- 
tocles ordered  the  immediate  ces.sation  of  build- 
ing operations,  and  with  assumed  submissive- 
ness,  promised  to  present  himself  at  Sparta,  in 
order  to  pursue  further  negotiations  in  person. 
On  his  arrival  there,  he  allowed  one  day  after 
the  other  to  go  by,  pretending  to  be  waiting  for 
his  fellow  envoys. "  In  the  meantime,  all  Athens 
was  toiling  night  and  day  at  the  walls,  and  time 
enough  was  gained  by  the  audacious  duplicity 
of  Themistocles  to  build  them  to  a  safe  height 
for  defence.  "  The  enemies  of  Athens  saw  that 
their  design  had  been  foiled,  and  were  forced  to 
put  the  best  face  upon  their  discomfiture.  They 
now  gave  out  that  they  had  intended  nothing  be- 
yond good  advice." — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
bk.  3,  ch.  2  (r.  2). 

Also  ix  G.  W.  Co.x,  Hi^t.  of  Greece,  bk.  2,  ch. 
IS  (c.  1-2). 

B.  C.  478-477.  —  Alienation  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  from  Sparta. — Formation  of  the  Con- 
federacy of  Delos. — The  founding  of  Athenian 
Empire.     See  Greece:  B,  C.  478-477. 

B.  C.  477-462. — Constitutional  gains  for  the 
democracy. — Ascendency  of  Aristeides.  — De- 
clining popularity  and  ostracism  of  Therais- 
tokles. — The  sustentation  of  the  commons. — 
The  stripping  of  power  from  the  Areopagus. 
— At  the  time  when  the  Confederacy  of  Delos 
was  formed,  "the  Persians  still  held  not  only 
the  important  posts  of  Eion  on  the  Strymon  and 
Doriskus  in  Thrace,  but  also  several  other  posts 
in  that  country  which  are  not  specified  to  us. 
AVe  may  thus  understand  why  the  Greek  cities  on 
and  near  the  Chalkidic  peninsula  .  .  .  were  not 
less  anxious  to  seek  protection  in  the  bosom  of 
the  new  confederacy  than  the  Dorian  islands  of 
Rhodes  and  Cos,  the  Ionic  islands  of  Samos  and 
Chios,  the  Jiolic  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  or  con- 
tinental towns  such  as  Miletus  and  Byzantium. 
.  .  .  Some  sort  of  union,  organised  and  obli- 
gatory upon  each  city,  was  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  all.  Indeed,  even  with  that  aid.  at  the 
time"when  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  was  first 
formed,  it  was  bv  no  means  certain  the  Asiatic 
enemv  would  be  effectually  kept  out,  especially  as 
the  Persians  were  strong'  not  merely  from  their 
own  force,  but  also  from  the  aid  of  internal 
parties  in  many  of  the  Grecian  states— traitors 
within,  as  well 'as  exiles  without.  Among  these 
traitors,  the  first  in  rank  as  well  as  the  most 
formidable,  was  the  Spartan  Pausanias." 
Pausanias,  whose  treasonable  intrigues  with  the 
Persian  king  began  at  Byzantium  (See  Greece  : 
B.  C.  478-477)  was  convicted  some  nine  or  ten 
vears  later,  and  suffered  a  terrible  fate,  being 
shut  within  a  temple  to  which  he  had  fled,  and 
starved.  "His  treasonable  projects  implicated 
and  brought  to  disgrace  a  man  far  greater  than 
himself— the  Athenian  Themistokles.  .  .  .  The 
charge  [against  Themistokles]  of  collusion  with 
the  Persians  connects  itself  with  the  previous 
movement  of  political  parties.  .  .  .  The  rivalry 
of  Themistokles  and  Aristeides  had  been  greatly 
appeased  bv  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  which  had 
1   imposed  upon  both  the  peremptory  necessity  of 
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cooperation  against  a  coninioti  cncniv.  And 
appari'nllv  it  was  not  resunicil  duiinir  the  times 
which  imincilialfly  siicreiMli'd  the  rftuni  of  th(' 
Athenians  to  tlieir  fountry :  at  least  we  hear  of 
both  in  elle<tive  service  and  in  jironunent  posts. 
Tlieniistokles  stands  forw.ird  as  tlie  contriver  of 
the  city  walls  and  architect  of  Peiraeiis:  Aris- 
teidcs  is  commander  of  the  fleet  and  lirst  organiser 
of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  Moreover  we  seem 
to  detect  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  latter. 
He  had  ceased  to  be  the  champion  of  Athenian 
old-fashioned  landed  interest,  against  Tlieniis- 
tokles as  the  originator  of  the  maritime  inno- 
vations. Those  innovations  had  now,  since  the 
battle  of  Salanus,  become  an  established  f.ict. 
.  .  .  From  henceforth  the  fleet  is  endeared  to 
every  man  as  the  grand  force,  offensive  and 
defensive,  of  the  state,  in  which  character  all 
the  political  leaders  agree  in  accepting  it.  .  .  . 
The  triremes,  and  the  men  who  manned  them, 
taken  collectively,  were  now  the  determining 
element  in  the  state.  Jloreover.  the  men  who 
manned  them  had  just  returned  from  Salamis, 
fresh  from  a  scene  of  trial  and  <langer,  and  from 
a  harvest  of  victory,  which  had  (Miualized  for  the 
moment  all  Athenians  as  sufl'erers,  as  combatants, 
and  as  patriots.  .  .  .  The  jiolitical  change 
arising  from  hence  in  Athens  was  not  less 
im|iortant  than  the  military.  'The  maritime 
multitude,  authors  of  the  victory  of  Salamis,' 
and  instruments  of  the  new  vocation  at  Alliens 
as  head  of  the  Delian  Confederacy,  appear  now 
ascendant  in  the  political  constitution  also;  not 
in  any  way  as  a  separate  or  privileged  class,  but 
as  leavening  the  whole  mass,  strengthening  the 
democratical  sentiment,  and  protesting  against 
all  recognised  political  inequalities.  .  .  .  Early 
after  the  return  to  Attica,  the  Kleistlicnian 
constitution  was  enlarged  as  respects  eligibility 
to  the  magistracy.  According  to  that  consti- 
tution, the  fourth  or  last  class  on  the  Solonian 
census,  including  the  considerable  majority  of 
freemen,  were  not  admissible  to  ollices  of  state, 
though  they  possessed  votes  in  common  with 
the  rest;  no  person  Wias  eligible  to  be  a  magis- 
trate unless  lie  belonged  to  one  of  the  three 
higher  classes.  This  restriction  was  now  annulled 
and  eligibility  extended  to  all  the  citizens.  We 
may  appreciate  the  strength  of  feeling  with 
which  such  reform  was  demanded  when  we  find 
that  it  was  proposed  by  Aristeides.  .  .  .  The 
popularity  thus  ensured  to  him,  probably  heigh- 
tened by  some  regret  for  his  previous  ostracism, 
was  calculated  to  acquire  permanence  from  liis 
straightforward  and  incorruptible  character,  now- 
brought  into  strong  relief  liy  his  function  as 
assessor  to  the  new  Delian  Confederacy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ascendency  of  Thcmistokles, 
though  so  often  exalted  by  his  unrivalled  politi- 
cal genius  ami  daring,  as  well  as  by  the  signal 
value  of  his  pulilic  recommendations,  was  as 
often  overthrown  by  his  duplicity  of  means  and 
unprincipled  thirst  for  money.  New  political 
opponents  sprung  up  against  him,  men  .synijia- 
thising  with  Aristeides.  ...  Of  these  the  chief 
were  Kimon  [Cimon],  (son  of  Milliades),  and 
Alkrmeon."  In  471  H.  C.  Tlieniistokles  was  sent 
into  exile  by  a  vote  of  ostracism,  and  retired  to 
Argos.  Five  years  later  he  was  accused  of 
complicity  in  *  the  treasonable  intrigues  of 
Pausanias,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  the  Persian 
king,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
"  Aristeides  died  aliout  three  or  four  rears  after 


the  ostracism  of  Tlieniistokles." — G.  Grole,  Hint, 
(if  Greice.  jit.  2.  cli.  44  (v.  5). — The  constitutional 
elTectsof  the  Persian  war,  and  the  political  situa- 
tion of  Athens  immediately  after  the  war.  are 
represented  somewhat  dilTerently  from  the 
account  above,  in  the  lately  discovered  work  on 
the  Constitution  of  Athens  which  is.nltributed  to 
Aristotle.  The  following  is  (|Uoted  from  one  of 
the  translations  of  the  latter:  "  After  the  Median 
war  the  council  of  Areopairus  |See  AuKof.vois] 
recovered  strength  and  ruled  the  .state,  not  that 
any  law  conferred  the  liegeniony  on  them,  but 
because  the  aristocratic  party  had  the'  credit  of 
the  victory  at  Salamis.  For  when  the  generals 
had  despaired  of  the  country  and  iiroclaimed  a 
sauve  qui  jieut,  the  Areopagus  raised  funds, 
gave  every  man  eight  drachmas  ((is.  6d.)  and 
induced  them  to  man  the  ships.  In  consequence 
of  this  public  service  the  Ecelesia  yielded  the 
•  ascendency  to  the  Areopagus,  and  iiublic  alTairs 
were  admirably  administered  during  the  follow- 
ing epoch.  For  they  ac(iuired  the  art  of  war, 
made  their  name  honoured  throughout  the 
Hellenic  world,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea  with  the  consent  of 
Lakedaimon.  At  this  time  the  leaders  of  the 
commons  were  Aristeides,  son  of  Lusimachos, 
and  Tlieniistokles,  son  of  Neokles  ;  the  latter 
studious  of  the  arts  of  war,  the  former  reputed 
eminent  in  statesmanship  and  honest  beyond 
his  contemporaries;  which  characters  made  their 
countrymen  employ  the  one  as  a  general,  the 
other  as  a  councillor.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
walls  of  Athens  was  their  joint  work,  though 
they  were  otherwise  at  feud.  The  detachment 
of  the  lonians  from  Persia  and  the  formation  of 
an  alliance  with  Sparta  were  due  to  the  counsels 
of  Aristeides,  who  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  discredit  cast  on  the  Lakonians 
by  the  conduct  of  Pausanias.  He  too  originally 
apportioned,  two  years  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  in  the  archonship  of  Timosthenes 
(478  B.  C),  the  contribution  to  be  paid  by  the 
islanders.  .  .  .  Subsequently,  when  lofty 
thoughts  filled  every  bosom  and  wealth  was 
accumulating,  Aristeides  advised  them  to 
administer  the  hegemony  with  their  own 
hands,  to  leave  their  country  occupations  and 
fi.\  their  domicile  in  the  city.  Susteiitation,  he 
promised,  would  be  provided  for  all.  either  as 
soldiers  or  sailors  in  active  service,  or  as  troops 
in  garrison  or  as  public  servants;  and  then  they 
could  increase  the  vigour  of  their  imjierialsway. 
They  followed  his  advice,  and,  taking  the  rule 
into  their  own  hands,  reduced  their  allies  to  the 
position  of  vassals,  except  the  Chians,  Lesbians, 
and  Samians,  whom  they  kept  as  satellites  of 
their  power,  and  permitted  to  retain  their  own 
constitutions  and  to  rule  their  own  dependencies: 
and  they  provided  for  their  own  susteiitation  by 
the  method  which  Aristeides  indicated;  for  in 
the  end  the  public  revenues,  the  ta.xes  and  the 
tributes  of  the  allies  gave  maintenance  to  more 
thin  20,000.  There  were  6,000  dicasts  or  jurors, 
l,(iOO  archers,  1,200  cavalry,  .500  senators,  500 
soldiers  of  the  dockyard  garrison,  .50  city  guards, 
700  home  magistrates,  700  foreign  magistrates, 
2, .500  heavy  armed  soldiers  (this  was  tlicir  num- 
ber at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war), 
4,000  sailors  manning  20  guardship.s,  2,000 
sailors  ap|)ointed  by  lot,  manning  20  tribute- 
collecting  ships,  and  in  addition  to  these  the 
Prutaneion,   the    orphans,  the  gaolers  ;   and  all 
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these  persons  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  national  treasury.  Tiie  sustentation  of  the 
commons  was  thus  .secured.  The  17  years  which 
followed  the  Median  war  were  about  the  period 
durini;  which  the  country  continued  under  the 
ascendency  of  the  Areopagus,  though  its  aristo- 
cratic features  were  gradually  on  the  wane. 
When  the  masses  had  grown  more  and  more 
preponderant,  Ephialtes,  son  of  Sophonides, 
reputed  incorruptible  in  his  loyalty  to  democ- 
racy, became  leader  of  the  commons,  and  began 
to  "attack  the  Areopagus.  First,  he  put  to 
death  many  of  its  members,  by  impeaching  them 
of  offences  committed  in  their  administration. 
Afterwards  in  the  archonship  of  Konon  (462 
B.  C.)  he  despoiled  the  council  itself  of  all  its 
more  recently  acciuired  attributes,  which  were 
the  keystone  of  the  existing  constitution,  and 
distributed  them  among  the  Senate  of  500,  the 
Ecclesia,  .'uid  the  courts  of  law.  In  this  work 
he  had  the  co-operation  of  Themistokles,  who 
was  himself  an  Areopagite,  but  expecting  to  be 
impeached  for  treasonable  correspondence  with 
Persia.  .  .  .  Ephialtes  and  Themistokles  kept 
accusing  the  Areopagus  before  the  Senate  of 
500,  and  again  before  the  commons,  till  finally 
they  stripped  it  of  all  its  principal  functions. 
The  assa.ssination  of  Ephialtes  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Aristodikos  of  Tanagra  followed 
not  longafter.  Such  were  the  circumstances  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Areopagus.  After  this 
the  degradation  of  the  constitution  proceeded 
without  intermission  from  the  eagerness  of 
politicians  to  win  popular  favour;  and  at  the 
same  time  there  happened  to  be  no  organizer  of 
the  aristocratic  party,  whose  head,  Kimon,  the 
son  of  Jliltiades,  was  too  young  for  some  years 
to  enter  political  life;  besides  which  their  ranks 
were  much  devastated  by  war.  Expeditionary 
forces  were  recruited  by  conscription;  and  as 
the  generals  had  no  military  experience  and 
owed  their  appointment  to  the  reputation  of 
their  ancestfirs,  each  expedition  entailed  the 
sacrifice  of  2,000  or  3,000  lives,  chiefly  of  the 
noblest  sons  of  Athens,  whether  belonging  to  the 
wealthy  classes  or  to  the  commons." — Aristotle, 
On  the  Constitution  of  At/tens  (tr.  by  E.  Poste.) 
ch.  23-26. — On  the  above.  Dr.  Abbott  comments 
as  follows:  "So  much  of  this  account  as  refers 
to  Themistocles  may  be  at  once  dismissed  as  un- 
historical.  ...  If  the  evidence  of  Thucydides 
is  to  count  for  anything,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Themistocles  finally  left  Greece  for  Persia  about 
466  B.  C.  .  .  .  Plutarch  says  not  a  word  about 
Themistocles.  But  the  remainder  of  the  account 
[of  the  attack  on  the  Areopagus]  is  supported 
by  all  our  authorities — if  indeed  it  is  not  merely 
repeated  by  them." — E.  Abbott,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
pt.  2,  ch.  11,  sect.  5. 

Also  in  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Problems  in  Greek 
nistory  p.  96. — Plutarch,  Themistocles. 

See,' also,  below;  B.  C.  466-154. 

B.  C.  470-466. —  Continued  war  against  the 
Persians. —  Cimon's  victories  at  the  Euryme- 
don. —  Revolt  and  subjugation  of  Naxos. — 
"Under  the  guidance  of  Athens,  the  war  against 
the  Persians  was  continued.  C'imon  [Kimon] 
sailed  with  a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and 
laid  siege  to  Eion  on  the  Strymon  [B.  C.  470]. 
The  Persian  garrison  made  a  gallant  defence ; 
and  finally  Boges,  the  governor,  rather  than 
surrender,  cast  all  his  gold  and  silver  into  the 
river;  and,  having  raised  a  huge  pile  of  wood, 


slew  his  wives,  children  and  slaves,  and  laid 
their  bodies  on  it ;  then  setting  fire  to  it,  he  tlung 
himself  into  the  flames:  the  garrison  surrendered 
at  discretion.  Doriscus  was  attacked  in  vain, 
but  all  the  other  Persian  garrisons  in  Europe 
were  reduced.  Cimon  then,  as  executor  of  an 
Amphictyonic  decree,  turned  his  arms  against 
the  piratic  Dolopians  of  the  Isle  of  Scyros,  whom 
he  expelled,  and  filled  the  island  with  Athenian 
colonists.  On  this  occasion  he  souglit  and  found 
(as  was  supposed)  the  bones  of  the  hero  Theseus, 
who  had  died  in  this  island  800  years  before ;  and 
he  brought  them  in  his  own  trireme  to  Athens, — 
an  act  which  gained  him  great  favour  with  the 
people.  By  this  time,  some  of  the  confederates 
were  grown  weary  of  war,  and  began  to  murmur 
at  the  toils  and  expense  to  which  it  put  them. 
The  people  of  Naxos  were  the  first  who  posi- 
tively refused  to  contribute  any  longer;  but  the 
Athenians,  who  had  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  com- 
mand, would  not  now  permit  the  exercise  of  free 
will  to  their  allies.  Cimon  appeared  (01.  78,3) 
[B.  C.  466]  with  a  large  fleet  before  Naxos;  the 
Naxians  defended  themselves  with  vigour,  but 
were  at  length  forced  to  submit ;  and  the 
Athenians  had  the  hardihood  to  reduce  them  to 
the  condition  of  subjects  to  Athens  —  an  ex- 
ample which  they  soon  followed  in  other  cases. 
.  .  .  After  the  reduction  of  Naxos,  Cimon  sailed 
over  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  learning  that  the 
Persian  generals  had  assembled  a  large  fleet  and 
army  in  Pamphylia,  he  collected  a  fleet  of  200 
triremes  at  Cuidos,  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
the  coast  of  that  country,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Phaselis,  which,  though  Greek,  obeyed 
the  Persian  monarch  Having  reduced  it  to 
submission,  he  resolved  to  proceed  and  attack 
the  Persian  fleet  and  army,  which  he  learned 
were  lying  at  the  river  Eurymedon.  On  his 
arrival,  the  Persian  fleet,  of  350  triremes,  fear- 
ing at  first  to  fight  till  80  Phoenician  vessels, 
which  they  were  expecting,  should  come  up, 
kept  in  the  river;  but  finding  that  the  Greeks 
were  preparing  to  attack,  they  put  out  to  sea 
and  engaged  them.  The  action  did  not  continue 
long;  fhe  Barbarians  fled  to  the  land;  200  ships 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  several 
were  destroyed.  Without  a  moment's  delay, 
Cimon  disembarked  his  men,  and  led  them 
against  the  land  forces:  the  resistance  of  the 
Persians  was  obstinate  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
they  turned  and  fled,  leaving  their  camp  a  prey 
to  the  conquerors;  and  Cimon  had  thus  the  rare 
glory  of  having  gained  two  important  victories 
in  the  one  day.  Hearing  then  that  the  80  Phoe- 
nician vessels  were  at  Hydros,  in  the  Lsle  of 
Cyprus,  he  immediately  sailed  thither  and  took 
or  destroyed  the  whole  of  them.  The  victory 
on  the  Eurymedon  may  be  regarded  as  the 
termination  of  the  conflict  between  Greece  and 
Persia.  The  year  after  it  (01.  78,4)  [B.  C.  465], 
Xerxes  was  assassinated,  and  the  usual  confusion 
took  place  in  the  court  of  Susa."— T.  Keightley, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  1,  ch.  13. 

Also  in  W.  W.  Llovd,  Tlie  Age  of  Pericles,  ch. 
27  (c.  1). 

See  also  Persia:  B.  C.  486-405. 

B.  C.  466-454.— Leadership  in  the  Delian 
confederacy  changed  to  sovereignty.— Revolt 
and  subjugation  of  Thasos. — Help  to  Sparta 
and  its  ungracious  requital. — Fall  and  exile 
of  Cimon. —  Rise  of  Pericles  and  the  demo- 
cratic  anti-Spartan  policy.— Removal  of  the 
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federal  treasury  from  Delos.— Building  the 
Long  Walls. — "  It  \v:isii(iw  cv  iilciit  in  tlif  wlmli' 
lii.lv  of  the  iillio.^  of  .Vtlu-ns  that  by  joininir  111'- 
Iciiirue  they  had  proviiUil  thcinsclvos  with  n 
nii^tri'SS  rutliiT  than  ii  leader.  .  .  .  Two  years 
after  the  rediietioii  of  Naxos  another  jiowerfid 
islaiulstate  broke  out  into  rebellion  against 
the  supremacy  of  Athens.  The  i)eople  of 
Thasos  had  from  very  early  times  possessed 
territory  on  the  mainland  of  Thraee  opposite 
to  their  i.sland.  By  holdins  this  coast-slip 
they  en-irossed  the  trade  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Strymoii.  and  held  the  rich  gohl  mines  of 
Mount  Paniraeus.  But  the  Athenians,  after  the 
capture  of  EVon,  set  themselves  to  develop  that 
port  as  the  commercial  centre  of  Thrace.  .  .  . 
A  spot  called  'The  Nine  Ways,'  .  .  .  where 
that  iircat  river  first  heiiins  to  broaden  out  into 
its  estuary,  but  can  still  be  spanned  by  a  bridge. 
was  the  chosen  site  of  a  fortress  to  secure  the 
hold  of  Athens  on  the  land.  But  the  native 
Thracian  tribes  b.-nided  themselves  together,  and 
fell  upon  the  invaders  with  such  desperation  that 
.  .  .  the  Athenian  armies  were  defeated.  ...  It 
was  probably  the  discouragement  which  this 
defeat  caused  nt  Athens  that  emboldened  Thasos 
to  declare  her  secession  from  the  Confederacy  of 
Delos.  She  wished  to  save  her  Thracian  trade, 
before  Athens  could  make  another  attempt  to 
divert  it  from  her.  The  Tliasians  did  not  rely 
on  their  own  resources  alone;  tjiey  eidisle<l  the 
Tliracians  and  Macedonians  of  the-  mainland, 
and  sent  to  Sparta  to  endeavour  to  induce  the 
ephors  to  declare  war  on  Athens."  The  Spar- 
tans were  well  disposed  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  Tliasians;  but  at  that  moment  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  calamity  of  the  friirhtfid 
Earthquake  of  404.  instantly  followed  by  the 
risinf,'  of  the  Helots  and  tlie  third  Mo.ssenian 
war  (See  MicssiiNiAN  W.\!i,  TiiF,  Tiiiiti)).  "  Tlut 
island-.state  was  therefore  left  to  its  own  re- 
sources; and  these  were  so  consideral>le  that  she 
held  out  against  the  force  of  the  Atheni.in  con- 
federacy for  two  whole  years.  .  .  .  She  was 
obliired  nt  last  to  surrender  to  Cimon  [B.  (!. 
40;i],  whose  army  had  long  been  lying  before 
her  walls.  Like  Naxos,  she  was  punished  for 
her  defection  by  the  loss  of  her  war-lleet  and 
her  fortifications,  and  the  iniiiosition  of  a  fine  of 
many  talents.  Still  more  g;dlingmust  have  been 
the  loss  of  her  trade  with  Thrace,  which  now 
passed  entirely  into  Atlienian  hands.  .  .  .  The 
Spartans  were  still  engaged  in  a  desperate  strug- 
gle with  their  revolted  subjects  when  the  siege  of 
Thasos  came  to  an  end.  Cimon,  who  was  now  at 
the  height  of  his  reputation  and  power,  saw 
witli  distress  the  troubles  of  the  city  he  so  nmcli 
admired.  He  set  himself  to  ])ersuade  the  Allie 
nians  that  they  ought  to  forego  old  grudges. 
and  save  from  destruction  the  state  wjiicli  had 
shared  with  them  the  glory  of  the  Persian  war. 
.  .  .  His  jileading  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
anti-Spartan  party  at  Athens^  headed  by  two 
statesmen,  Plli^hialtes  and  Pericles,  who  had 
already  come  into  notice  as  antagonists  of 
Cimon.  But  the  more  generous  and  unwise 
policv  prevailed,  and  4,000  hoplites  were  sent 
to  the  aid  of  Sparta  [B.  C.  462].  This  army 
was  pursued  by  misfortune;  it  was  so  unsuccess- 
fid  in  attacking  Ithome  that  the  Si)arlans 
attributed  its  failure  to  ill  will  rather  than  ill 
luck.  They,  therefore,  began  to  treat  their 
allies  with  marked  discourtesy,  and  at  last  sent 


them  home  without  a  word  of  thanks,  merely 
slating  that  their  services  could  be  of  no  further 
u.se  [See  iMicssKNiAN  W.Mt,  Till'.  TiiiKi)].  This 
rudeness  and  ingratitude  fully  justified  t!ie 
anti-Spartan  party  at  Athens.  .  .  .  Cimon  was 
now  no  longer  able  to  deal  with  the  policy  of 
the  state  as  he  chose,  and  the  conduct  of  allairs 
began  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy  were  alike  opposed  to 
all  his  views.  Ephialtes  and  Pericles  proceeded 
to  form  alliances  abroad  with  all  the  states 
which  were  ill  disposed  toward  Sjiarla.  and  at 
home  to  cominence  a  revision  of  the  conslilution. 
They  were  determined  to  carry  out  to  its  fur- 
thest logical  development  the  democratic  ten- 
dency which  Cleisthenes  had  introduced  into 
the  Athenian  polity.  Of  Ephialtes,  the  son  of 
Sophonides.  comparatively  little  is  known.  But 
Pericles  .  .  .  was  the  son  of  Xanthippus.  the 
accuser  of  Jliltiades  in  489,  B.  C,  and  the  victor 
of  Jlycale  and  Sestos;  while,  on  his  mother's 
side,  he  came  of  the  blood  of  the  Alemaeonidae. 
Pericles  was  .staid,  self-contained,  and  haughty — 
a  strange  chief  for  the  popular  party.  Bui  his 
relationship  to  C'leisthenes,  and  theenndty  which 
existed  between  his  ho\ise  and  that  of  Cimon, 
urged  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  democracy. 
.  .  .  AVhile  Cimon  had  Greece  in  his  mind,  Peri- 
cles could  otdy  think  of  Athens,  and  the  temper 
of  the  times  was  favourable  to  the  narrower 
policy.  .  .  .  The  first  aim  which  Pericles  and 
Ephialtes  set  before  themselves  was  tlie  cutting 
down  of  the  power  of  the  Areopagus  [See  above: 
B.  t'.  4TT-403].  That  body  had'  sinf.'e  the  Per- 
sian war  become  the  stronghold  of  the  Conserva- 
tive and  philo-Laconian  party.  .  .  .  Ephialtes 
took  the  lead  in  the  attack  on  the  Areopagus. 
He  chose  a  moment  when  Cimon  was  away  at 
sea,  bent  on  assisting  a  rel)ellion  against  the 
Great  King  which  had  broken  out  in  Egypt. 
After  a  violent  struggle,  he  succeeiled  in  carry- 
ing a  law  which  deprived  the  Areopagus  of  its 
ancient  censorial  power,  and  reduced  it  to  a  mere 
court  to  try  homicides.  .  .  .  When  Cimon  came 
home  from  Egypt  he  was  wildly  enraged.  .  .  . 
Recourse  was  had  to  the  test  of  ostracism.  It 
decided  against  Cimon.  who  therefore  went  into 
banishment  [B.  C.  4.59J.  But  this  wrong  again.st 
the-  greatest  general  of  Athens  was,  not  long 
after,  avenged  by  an  over-zealous  and  luiscrupu- 
lous  friend.  Ephialtes  was  slain  by  assassins  in 
his  own  house,  .  .  .  The  inmiediate  result  of 
this  nuirder  was  to  leave  Pericles  in  sole  and 
imilivided  coniiuand  of  the  democratic  party. 
The  foreign  jiolicy  of  Pericles  soon  began  to 
involve  Athens  in  troubles  at  home.  He  con- 
cluded alliances  with  Argos  and  Thessaly.  both 
stales  at  variance  with  Sparta,  and  thereby  made 
a  collision  with  the  Eacediemonian  confederacy 
inevitable.  He  gave  still  more  direct  offence  to 
Corinth,  one  of  the  most  powerful  members  of 
that  confederacy,  by  concluding  a  close  alliance 
with  Megara.  ...  In  Boeotia,  too,  he  stirred  up 
enmity,  by  giving  an  active  support  to  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  that  country.  These  provoca- 
tions made  a  war  inevitable.  In  458  B.  C.  the 
storm  burst.  ...  At  the  moment  of  the  out- 
break of  the  first  important  naval  war  which  she 
ha<l  to  wage  with  a  (ireek  enemy  since  the 
formation  of  her  enii>ire.  Athens  took  two  im- 
[lortant  steps.  The  first  was  destined  to  guard 
against  the  risk  of  misfortiuies  by  .sea ;  it  con- 
sisted in  the  transference  from  Delos  to  Athens 
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[dated  by  different  authorities  between  461  and 
454  B.  C.]  of  the  central  treasury  of  the  confed- 
tracv.  ...  It  was  not  long  before  the  Athe- 
nians came  to  regard  the  treasury  as  their  own, 
and  to  draw  upon  it  for  purely  Attic  needs, 
which  had  no  connection  with  the  welfare  of  the 
other  confederates.  .  .  .  The  second  important 
event  of  the  year  458  B.  C.  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  famous  '  Long  Walls '  of  Athens 
[See  LoxG  Walls].  .  .  .  When  they  were  fin- 
ished Athens,  Peiraeus,  and  Phalerum,  formed 
the  angles  of  a  vast  fortified  triangle,  while  the 
space  between  them,  a  considerable  expanse  of 
open  country,  could  be  utilized  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  population  of  Attica,  and  even  for 
their  floclis  and  herds."— C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  ch.  23-24. 

Also  in  E.  Abbott,  Pericles  and  the  Oolden  Age 
of  Athens,  ch.  5-6.— C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
ch.  17  (c.  3). — Plutarch,  Cimon;  Pericles. 

B.  C.  460-449. — Disastrous  expedition  to 
Egypt. — Attacks  on  the  Peloponnesian  Coast. 
— Recall  of  Cimon.  —  His  last  enterprise 
against  the  Persians. — The  disputed  Peace  of 
Cimon  or  Callias. —  Five  years  truce  with 
Sparta. — "  Inarus,  king  of  some  of  the  Libyan 
tribes  on  the  western  border  of  Eg3'pt,  had 
excited  an  insurrection  there  against  the  Persians 
[about  460  B.  C],  and  his  authority  was  acknowl- 
edged throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Artaxerxes  sent  his  brother  Achoemenes 
with  a  great  army  to  quell  this  rebellion.  An 
Athenian  armament  of  200  galleys  was  lying  at 
the  time  off  Cyprus,  and  Inarus  sent  to  obtain 
its  assistance.  The  Athenian  commanders, 
whether  following  their  own  discretion,  or  after 
orders  received  from  home,  quitted  Cyprus,  and 
having  joined  with  the  insurgents,  enabled  them 
to  defeat  Achfemenes,  who  fell  in  the  battle  by 
the  hand  of  Inarus.  They  then  sailed  up  the 
Nile  to  Memphis,  where  a  body  of  Persians,  and 
some  Egyptians,  who  still  adhered  to  their  cause 
were  in  possession  of  one  quarter  of  the  city, 
called  White  Castle.  The  rest  was  subject  to 
Inarus,  and  there  the  Athenians  stationed  them- 
selves, and  besieged  the  Persians.  .  .  .  Artax- 
erxes sent  a  Persian,  named  Megabazus,  to 
Sparta,  with  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  employed  in 
bribing  the  principal  Spartans  to  use  their  influ- 
ence, so  as  to  engage  their  countrymen  in  an 
expedition  against  Attica.  Megabazus  did  not 
find  the  leading  Spartans  unwilling  to  receive 
his  money :  but  they  seem  to  have  been  unable 
to  render  him  the  service  for  which  it  was  offered. 
Ithome  still  held  out :  and  Sparta  had  probably 
not  yet  suflaciently  either  recovered  her  strength 
or  restored  internal  tranquility,  to  venture  on  the 
proposed  invasion.  Some  rumours  of  this  negotia- 
tion may  have  reached  Athens,  and  have  quick- 
ened the  energ)'  with  which  Pericles  now  urged 
the  completion  of  the  long  walls.  .  .  .  But 
among  his  opponents  there  was  a  faction  who 
viewed  the  progress  of  this  great  work  in  a 
different  light  from  Cimon,  and  saw  in  it,  not  the 
means  of  securing  the  independence*  of  Athens, 
but  a  bulwark  of  the  hated  commonalty.  They 
too  would  have  gladly  seen  an  invading  army  in 
Attica,  which  might  assist  them  in  destroying 
the  work  and  its  authors."  This  party  was 
accused  of  sympathy  with  the  Spartan  expedi- 
tion which  came  to  the  help  of  Doris  against  the 
Phocians  in  457  B.  C,  and  which  defeated  the 
Athenians  at  Tanagra  (See  Greece  :  B.  C.  458- 


(456).  In  455,  "  the  Spartans  were  reminded  that 
they  were  also  liable  to  be  attacked  at  home. 
An  Athenian  armament  of  50  galleys,  and,  if  we 
may  trust  Diodorus,  with  4,000  heavy  armed 
troops  on  board,  sailed  round  Peloponnessus 
imder  Tolmides,  burnt  the  Spartan  arsenal  at 
Gythium,  took  a  town  named  Chalcis  belonging 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  defeated  the  Sicyonians, 
who  attempted  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
troops.  But  the  most  important  advantage 
gained  in  the  expedition  was  the  capture  of 
Naupactus,  which  belonged  totheOzolian  Locri- 
ans,  and  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians 
at  a  verj'  seasonable  juncture.  The  third  Jles- 
senian  war  had  just  come  to  a  close.  The  brave 
defenders  of  Ithome  had  obtained  honourable 
terms.  .  .  .  The  besieged  were  permitted  to  quit 
Peloponnesus  with  their  families,  on  condition 
of  being  detained  in  slavery  if  they  ever  returned. 
Tolmides  now  settled  the  homeless  wanderers  in 
Naupactus.  .  .  .  But  these  successes  were 
counterbalanced  by  a  reverse  which  befel  the 
arms  of  Athens  this  same  year  in  another  quarter. 
After  the  defeat  of  Achsemens,  Artaxerxes, 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  assistance  from 
Sparta,  .  .  .  raised  a  great  army,  which  he 
placed  imder  the  command  of  an  abler  general, 
Megabyzus,  son  of  Zopyrus.  Megabj'zus 
defeated  the  insurgents  and  their  allies,  and 
forced  the  Greeks  to  evacuate  Memphis,  and  to 
take  refuge  in  an  island  of  the  Nile,  named 
Prosopitis,  which  contained  a  town  called  Byblus, 
where  he  besieged  them  for  18  months.  At 
length  he  resorted  to  the  contrivance  of  turning 
the  stream.  .  .  .  The  Greek  galleys  were  all 
left  aground,  and  were  fired  by  the  Athenians 
themselves,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  The  Persians  then  marched  into 
the  island  over  the  dry  bed  of  the  river:  the 
Eg3'ptians  in  dismay  abandoned  their  allies,  who 
were  overpowered  by  numbers  and  almost  all 
destroyed.  .  .  .  Inarus  himself  was  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians  and  put  to  death.  .  .  . 
Egypt  .  .  .  was  again  reduced  under  the  Per- 
sian yoke,  except  a  part  of  the  Delta,  where 
another  pretender,  named  Amyrtsus,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  king  .  .  .  maintained  him- 
self for  several  j-ears  against  the  power  of  the 
Persian  monarchy.  But  the  misfortune  of  the 
Athenians  did  not  end  with  the  destruction  of 
the  great  fleet  and  army  which  had  been  first 
employed  in  the  war.  They  had  sent  a  squadron 
of  50  galleys  to  the  relief  of  their  country- 
men, which,  arriving  before  the  news  of  the 
recent  disaster  had  reached  them,  entered  the 
Mendesian  branch  of  the  Nile.  They  were  here 
surprised  by  a  combined  attack  of  the  Persian 
land  force  and  a  Phoenician  fleet,  and  but  few 
escaped  to  bear  the  mournful  tidings  to  Athens. 
Yet  even  after  this  calamity  we  find  the  Atheni- 
ians,  not  suing  for  peace,  but  bent  on  extending 
their  power,  and  annoving  their  enemies." 
Eariy  in  454  they  sent  an  expedition  into  Thes- 
saly,  to  restore  a  ruler  named  Orestes,  who  had 
been  driven  out.  "But  the  superiority  of  the 
Thessalians  in  cavalry  checked  all  their  opera- 
tions in  the  field ;  they  failed  in  an  attempt  upon 
Pharsalus.  and  were  "at  length  forced  to  retire 
without  having  accomplished  any  of  their  ends. 
It  was  perhaps  to  soothe  the  public  disappomt- 
ment  that  Pericles  shortly  afterwards  embarked 
at  Peg*  with  1,000  men,  and,  coasting  the 
south    side    of    the    Corinthian    gulf    made    a 
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descent  ou  the  territory  of  Sieyon,  and  routed 
the  Sieyon  force  sent  to  oppose  his  laiidiug.     He 
then  .   .   .   laid  siege  to  the   town   of  CEniadic. 
Tliis  attempt,  however,  proved  unsuccess- 
ful;   and   tlie   general   result  of  the  campaign 
seems  not  to  have  been  on  the  whole  advantage- 
ous or  encouraging.   ...   It  seems  to  liave  been 
not  long  after  the  events  which  have  been  just 
related  that  Cimon  was  recalled  from  his  exile; 
and  the  decree  for  that  purpose  was  moved  by 
Pericles  himself;— a  fact  which  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  some  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
relations  or  the   temper   of   parties   at   Athens. 
The   three   years   next   following  Cinion's 
return,  as  we  have  fixed  its  date  [B.  C.  4.")4  or 
453).   passed,    happily    for    his   contemporaries, 
without  affording  aiiy  matter  for  the  liistorian ; 
and   this   pause   was   followed   hy  a  five  years' 
truce   [with   Sparta],    in  tlie   course   of    which 
Cimon    embarked   in   his   last   expedition,    and 
died  near  the  scene  of  his  ancient  glory.     Tlie 
pretender  Amyrta;us  had  solicited  succour  from 
the  Athenians.  .  .  .   Cimon  was  apjiointed  to  the 
command  of  a  fleet  of  200  galleys,  wilh  wliich  he 
sailed  to  Cyprus,  and  sent  a  squadron  of  (iO  to 
the  assistance  of  Amyrta-us,  while  he    himself 
with   the   rest  laid   siege   to  Citium.     Here  he 
was  carried  off  by  illness,  or  the  consequences 
of  a  wound ;  and  the  armament  was  soon  after 
compelled,  by  want  of  provisions,  to  raise   the 
siege.     But   "Cymon's   spirit  still   animated   his 
countrymen,  who,   when  they  had  sailed   away 
with   his  remains,   fell  in  with  a  great  fleet  of 
Phoenician     and     Cilician     galleys,     near     the 
Cyprian   Salamis,    and,  having   completely   de- 
feated  them,   followed   up   tlieir   naval   victory 
with  another  which  they  gaine<l  on  shore,  either 
over   the   troops   wliich   had   landed    from    the 
enemy's  ships,  or  over  a  land  force  by  which 
they   were   supported.      After   this   they   were 
joined  by  the  squadron  wliich  had  been  sent  to 
Egypt,    and    wliicli   returned,  it  would  appear, 
without  having  achieved  any   material   object, 
and  all  sailed  home  (B.  C.  449).     In  after-times 
Cimon's  military  renown  was  enhanced   by  the 
report  of  a  peace  [sometimes  called  the  Peace  of 
Cimon,   and  sometimes   the   Peace   of   Callias], 
whicli  his  victories  had  compelled  the  Persian 
king  to  conclude  on  terms  most  humiliating  to 
the  raonarcliy.     Within  less  than  a  century  after 
liis  death  it  was,  if  not  commonly  believed,  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  by  this  treaty,  negotiated, 
as  it  was  supposed,  by  Callias,  son  of  Hipponi- 
cus,  the  Persians  had  agreed  to  abandon  at  least 
the  military  occupation  of  Asia  Minor,   to  the 
distance  of  three  days  journey  on  foot,  or  one  on 
horseback,    from    the    coast,    or,    according    to 
anotlier  account,  the  whole  peninsula  west  of  the 
Halys.  and  to  abstain  from  passing  the  mouth  of 
the  Bosphorus and  the  Chelidonian  islands,  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia,  or  the  town  of  Phasclis,  into  the 
Western  Sea.     The  mere  silence  of  Tliucydideson 
so  important  a  transaction  would  be  enough  to 
render  the  whole  account  extremely  suspicious." 
— C.  Tliirlwall,  HiM.  of  Greece,  eh.  17  {r.  3).    Mr. 
Grote  accepts  the  Peace  of  Cimon  as  an  historical 
fact;  Prof.  Curtius  rejects  it. — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  pt.  3,  e/i.  4.5  (v.  5).— E.  Curtius.  Jli.tt.  of 
Greece,  hk.  3,  ch.  2(c.  2). 

B.  C.  458-456.— War  for  Megara  with  Cor- 
inth and  .(Egina. — Victories  of  Myronides. — 
Siege  and  conquest  of  .iEgina. — -Collision  with 
the  Spartans  in  Boeotia. — Defeat  at  Tanagra. 

1 


—Overthrow  of  the  Thebans.— Recovered  As- 
cendency.    See  Gheeck:  B.  C  4')^<-4")0, 

B.  C.  449-445, — Hostile  revolution  in  Boeo- 
tia.-Defeat  at  Coroneia— Revolt  of  Euboea 
and  Megara — The  thirty  years'  truce. — Ter- 
ritorial losses. — Spartan  recognition  of  the 
Delian  Confederacy.  See  Guiokce:  H.  ('.449- 
44r). 

B.  C.  445-431.— Supremacy  of  Pericles  and 
the  popular  arts  by  which  he  attained  it.— 
The  splendor  of  Athens  and  grandeur  of  the 
Athenian  Empire  under  his  rule. —  ■Tliecou- 
eUision  of  peace  left  thr  Alliniians  to  tlieir  con- 
fediTacy  and  their  internal  |)olitics.  .  .  .  After 
the  death  of  Cimon  tlie  oligarchical  party  at 
Atliens  had  been  led  by  Tliucydides,  the  son  of 
i\[elesias,  a  man  of  higli  character  and  a  kinsman 
of  Cimon.  .  .  .  Hitherto  the  members  had  sat 
liere  or  there  in  the  assembly  as  they  pleased; 
now  they  were  combined  into  a  single  body,  and 
sat  in  a  special  place.  Such  a  consolid.-itioii  was 
doubtless  needed  if  the  party  was  to  liold  its  own 
against  Pericles,  who  was  rapidly  carrying 
ail  before  him.  For  years  past  lie  liad  provided 
a  subsistence  for  many  of  the  poorer  citizens  by 
means  of  his  numerous  colonies — no  fewer  than 
.5,000  Athenians  must  have  been  sent  out  to  the 
'  eleruehies  '  in  the  interval  bet  ween  453  B.  C.  and 
444  B.  C.  The  new  system  of  juries  [See  Dic.\- 
steria]  had  also  been  established  on  tlie  fall  of  the 
Areopagus,  and  the  jurymen  were  paid — a  second 
source  of  income  to  the  poor.  Such  measures 
were  beyond  anything  that  the  private  liberality 
of  Cimon  —  splendid  as  it  was  —  could  achieve; 
and  on  Cimon's  death  no  other  aristocrat  came 
forward  to  aid  his  party  with  his  purse.  Peri- 
cles did  not  stop  here.  Since  the  cessation  of 
the  war  with  Persia  there  had  been  fewer  drafts 
on  the  public  purse,  and  the  contributions  of  the 
allies  were  accumulating  in  the  public  treasury. 
A  scrupulous  man  would  have  regarded  the 
surplus  as  the  money  of  the  allies.  .  .  .  Pericles 
took  another  view.  lie  plainly  told  the  Atheni- 
ans tliat  so  long  as  the  city  fulfilled  the  contract 
made  with  the  allied  cities,  and  ke]it  Persian 
vessels  from  their  shores,  the  surplus  was  at  the 
dispo.sal  of  Athens.  Acting  on  this  principle,  he 
devoted  a  part  of  it  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
city.  With  the  aid  of  Phcidias,  the  sculptor,  and 
Ictinus,  the  architect,  a  new  temple  began  to 
rise  on  the  Acropolis  in  honour  of  Athena  —  the 
celebrated  Parthenon  or  '  Virgin's  Chamber ' 
[See  P.vhthengn].  .  .  .  Other  public  buildings 
were  also  begun  about  this  time.  Atliens  was 
in  fact  a  vast  workshop,  in  which  employment 
was  found  for  a  great  number  of  citizens.  Nor 
was  this  all.  .  .  .  For  eight  months  of  the  year 
60  ships  were  kept  at  sea  with  crews  on  board, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  an  aniph-  supjily  of 
practical  seamen.  .  .  .  Thusby  direct  or  indirect 
means  Pericles  made  the  state  the  ])ayniaster  of 
a  vast  number  of  citizens,  and  the  state  was 
practically  himself,  with  these  paid  citizens  at 
his  back.  At  the  same  time  tlie  luiblic  festivals 
of  the  city  were  enlarged  and  adorned  with  new 
splendour.  .  .  .  That  all  might  attend  the  thea- 
tre in  which  the  plays  were  acted,  Pericles  pro- 
vided that  every  citizen  should  receive  from  the 
state  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  charge  demanded 
from  the  spectators  by  the  lessee  [See  Dioboly]. 
We  may  look  on  these  measures  as  the  arts  of  a 
demagogue.   ...   Or  we  may  .say  that  Pericles 
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vras  able  tn  gratify  his  passiDa  for  art  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Atheuiaus  and  their  allies.  Neither 
of  these  views  is  altogether  untenable;  and  both 
are  far  from  including  the  whole  truth.  Pericles 
.  .  .  was,  if  we  please  to  say  it,  a  demagogue 
and  a  connoisseur.  But  he  was  something  more. 
Looking  at  the  whole  evidence  before  us  with 
impartial  eyes,  we  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  he  cherished  aspirations  worthy  of  a  great 
statesman.  He  sincerely  desired  that  every 
Athenian  should  owe  to  his  city  the  blessing  of 
an  education  in  all  that  was  beautiful,  and  the 
opportunity  of  a  happy  and  useful  life.  .  .  . 
The  oligarchs  determined  to  pull  down  Pericles, 
if  it  were  possible.  .  .  .  The}'  proposed,  in  the 
winter  of  445  B.  C. ,  that  there  should  be  an 
ostracism  in  the  city.  The  people  agreed,  and 
the  usual  arrangements  were  made.  But  when 
the  day  came  for  decision,  in  the  spring  of  444 
B.  C.  the  sentence  fell,  not  on  Pericles,  but  on 
Thucydides.  The  sentence  left  no  doubt  about 
the  feeling  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  it  was 
accepted  as  final.  Thucj'dides  disappeared  from 
Athens,  and  for  the  next  fifteen  years  Pericles 
was  master  of  the  city.  .  .  .  While  Athens  was 
active,  organizing  her  confederacy  and  securing 
her  communication  with  the  north,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  had  allowed  the  years  to  pass  in 
apathy  and  inattention.  At  length  they  awoke 
to  a  sense  of  the  situation.  It  was  clear  that 
Athens  had  abandoned  all  Idea  of  war  with  Per- 
sia, and  that  the  confederacy  of  Delos  was  trans- 
formed into  an  Athenian  empire,  of  whose  forces 
the  great  citj'  was  absolutely  mistress.  And 
meanwhile  in  visible  greatness  Athens  had  be- 
come far  the  first  citj'  in  Greece." — E.  Abbott, 
Pericles,  ch.  10-11. — "A  rapid  glance  will  suffice 
to  show  the  eminence  which  Athens  had  attained 
over  the  other  states  of  Greece.  She  was  the 
head  of  the  Ionian  League  — •  the  mistress  of  the 
Grecian  seas;  with  Sparta,  the  sole  rival  that 
could  cope  with  her  armies  and  arrest  her  am- 
bition, she  had  obtained  a  peace;  Corinth  was 
humbled  —  JEgina  ruined  —  Megara  had  shrunk 
into  her  dependency  and  garrison.  The  states 
of  Boeotia  had  received  their  very  constitution 
from  the  hands  of  an  Athenian  general  —  the 
democracies  planted  by  Athens  served  to  make 
liberty  itself  subservient  to  her  will,  and  involved 
in  her  safety.  She  had  remedied  the  sterility  of 
her  own  soil  by  securing  the  rich  pastures  of  the 
neighbouring  Eubcea.  She  had  added  the  gold 
of  Thasos  to  the  silver  of  Laurion,  and  estab- 
lished a  footing  in  Thessaly  which  was  at  once  a 
fortress  against  the  Asiatic  arms  and  a  mart  for 
Asiatic  commerce.  The  fairest  lands  of  the 
opposite  coast  —  the  most  powerful  islandsof  the 
Grecian  seas  —  contributed  to  her  treasury,  or 
were  almost  legally  subjected  to  her  revenge. 
...  In  all  Greece,  Myronides  was  perhaps  the 
ablest  general  —  Pericles  .  .  .  was  undoubtedly 
the  raost  highly  educated,  cautious  and  com- 
manding statesman.  ...  In  actual  possession  of 
the  tribute  of  her  allies,  Athens  acquired  a  new 
right  to  its  collection  and  its  management,  and 
while  she  devoted  some  of  the  treasures  to  the 
maintenance  of  her  strength,  she  began  early  to 
uphold  the  prerogative  of  appropriating  a  part 
to  the  enhancement  of  her  splendour.  ...  It 
was  now  [about  B.  C.  444]  resolved  to  make 
Athens  also  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  judicial 
authority.  The  subject-allies  were  compelled, 
if  not  on  minor,  at  least  on  all  important  cases, 


to  resort  to  Athenian  courts  of  law  for  justice. 
And  thus  Athens  became,  as  it  were,  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  allies.  .  .  .  Before  the  Persian  war 
and  even  scarcely  before  the  time  of  Cimoni 
Athens  cannot  be  said  to  have  eclipsed  her 
neighbours  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  She  be- 
came the  centre  and  capital  of  the  most  polished 
communities  of  Greece,  and  she  drew  into  a  focus 
all  the  Grecian  intellect;  she  obtained  from  her 
dependents  the  wealth  to  administer  the  arts, 
which  universal  traffic  and  intercourse  taught 
her  to  appreciate ;  and  thus  the  Odeon,  and  the 
Parthenon,  and  the  Propylsea  arose.  During  the 
same  administration,  the  fortifications  were  com- 
pleted, and  a  third  wall,  parallel  and  uear  to  that 
uniting  Pirsus  with  Athens,  consummated  the 
works  of  Themistocles  and  Cimon,  and  preserved 
the  communication  between  the  two-fold  city, 
even  should  the  outer  walls  fall  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy." — E.  G.  Bulwer-Lvtton,  Athens: 
Its  Rise  and  Fall,  bk.  4,  eh.  5,  bk.  5,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  W.  W.  Lloyd,  The  Ar/e  of  Pericles, 
— Plutarch,  Pericles. 

B.  C.  445-429.— The  Age  of  Pericles  :  Art. 
— "The  Greeks  .  .  .  were  industrious,  commer- 
cial, sensitive  to  physical  and  moral  beauty, 
eager  for  discussion  and  controversy ;  they  were 
proud  of  their  humanity,  and  happy  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  poets,  their  historians,  their  ora- 
tors and  artists.  It  is  singular,  in  the  history  of 
nations,  to  meet  with  a  people  distinguished  at 
once  by  mercantile  aptitude,  and  by  an  exquisite 
feeling  and  sympathy  for  works  of  art;  to  see 
the  vanity  of  wealth  compatible  with  a  nice  dis- 
cernment for  the  true  principles  of  taste ;  to  be- 
hold a  nation,  inconstant  in  ideas,  inconceivably 
fickle  in  prejudices,  worshipping  a  man  one  day 
and  proscribing  him  the  next,  yet  at  the  same 
time  progressing  with  unheard-of  rapidity ;  within 
the  space  of  a  few  3'ears  traversing  all  systems  of 
philosophy,  all  forms  of  government,  laying  the 
foundations  of  all  sciences,  making  war  on  all  its 
neighbors,  j'et,  in  the  midst  of  this  chaos  of 
ideas,  systems,  and  passions,  developing  art 
steadily  and  with  calm  intelligence,  giving  to  it 
novelty,  originality,  and  beauty,  while  preserv- 
ing it  pure  from  the  aberrations  and  caprices  of 
what  we  now  call  fashion.  At  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  480  B.  C,  Athens  had  been 
ilestro3'ed,  its  territory  ravaged,  and  the  Athen- 
ians had  nothing  left  but  their  ships;  yet  so 
great  was  the  activity  of  this  commercial  but 
artistic  people,  that,  only  twenty  years  after- 
wards, they  had  built  the  Parthenon. "  —  E.  E. 
Viollet-le-Duc,  Di.mmr.ws  en  Architecture,  p.  65. 

B.  C.  445-429. — The  Age  of  Pericles :  Do- 
mestic life. — The  Athenian  house. — "For  any 
one  coming  from  Asia  it  seemed  as  if  in  entering 
Athens  he  was  coming  into  an  ant's  nest.  Pos- 
sessing, at  the  epoch  of  its  greatest  power,  the 
three  ports  of  Munychia,  Phalerum  and  the  Pi- 
neus,  it  covered  a  district  whose  circumference 
measured  two  hundred  stadia  (twenty-four  miles). 
But  it  was  around  the  Acropolis  that  the  houses 
were  crowded  together  and  the  population 
always  in  activity.  There  wagons  were  passing 
to  ainl  fro,  filled  with  merchandise  from  the 
ports  or  conveying  it  thither.  The  streets  and 
public  places  in  which  people  passed  their  lives 
I)reseuted  a  busy  and  noisy  scene.  Strangers, 
who  came  to  buy  or  to  sell,  were  continually  en- 
tering or  leaving  the  shops  and  places  of  manu- 
facture, and  slaves  were  carrying  messages  or 
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burdens.  Women  as  well  as  men  were  to  be 
seen  in  tlie  streets,  goiii.i:  to  the  markets.llie  public 
sanies  and  the  ineetin,i;s  of  corporate  bodies. 
From  the  earliest  lioure  of  the  day  larjre  numbers 
of  pi'u.-^ant.s  inii^ht  be  seen  brin.irinjr  in  vcijetables, 
friiil  and  poultry,  and  i-ryiii^  their  wares  in  the 
streets.  Ilou.ses  of  the  hiijlier  class  occupied  the 
second  /.one;  they  generally  possessed  a  garden 
and  sometimes  outbuildings  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. Around  them  were  to  be  seen  clients  and 
parasites,  waiting  for  the  liour  when  the  master 
should  make  his  aiipearance;  and  wliiling  away 
the  time  discussing  tlie  news  of  the  day,  repeat- 
ing tlie  rumours,  true  or  false,  that  were  current 
iu  llie  city;  getting  tlie  slaves  to  talk,  and  laugh- 
ing among  tlicmselves  at  the  strangers  that  hap- 
pened to  be  passing,  or  addressing  them  with  a 
view  to  make  fun  of  their  accent,  garb  or 
dress.  The  house  of  Chrcmylus,  recently  built 
in  that  second  zone,  was  a  subject  of  remark  for 
all  the  idlers.  Chremylus,  who  had  lately  be- 
come wealthy  by  means  of  commerce,  and  of 
certain  transactions  of  more  or  less  creditable 
character  in  the  colonies,  was  an  object  of  envy 
and  criticism  to  most  people,  and  of  admiration 
for  some  who  did  justice  to  his  intelligence  and 
energy.  He  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
tluence  in  the  public  assemblies  —  thanks  to  his 
liberality;  wliile  he  took  care  to  secure  the  good 
graces  of  the  archons  and  to  enrich  the  temples. 


PLAN   OF   ATHENIAN   HOUSE. 

We  have  [in  the  accompanying  figure]  tlie 
ground-plan  of  the  residence  of  this  Athctiian 
citizen.  The  entrance  .\  opens  on  the  pul)lic 
road.  The  site  is  bounded  on  either  side  by 
narrow  streets.  This  entrance'  x  opens  on  the 
court  (),  which  is  surrounded  by  jiorticos.  At 
A  is  the  porter's  lodge,  and  at  B  tlic  rooms  for 
tlie  slaves,  with  kitchen  at  0  and  latrines  at  a. 


From  this  first  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
small  fountain  with  a  basin  which  receives  the 
rain  water,  the  passage  1)  leads  into  the  inner 
court  E,  which  is  larger  and  is  likewise  sur- 
rounded by  porticos.  At  G  is  the  reception  room, 
at.  II  the  strong  room  for  valuables,  and  at  S  llie 
private  altar.  At  F  is  a  large  storeroom  contain- 
ing ])rovisions  and  wine;  and  at  I  the  small  din- 
ing room  (triclinium);  the  cooking-room  for  the 
family  being  at  J  with  latrines  at  b.  The  large 
triclinium  is  at  K.  The  passage  m  admits  to  the 
gynieceiim,  containing  the  bedrooms  P  alunglhe 
portico  31,  a  common  room  for  the  women,  with 
its  small  enclo-sed  garden,  and  closets  at  e.  The 
((uartcrs  for  visitors  arc  entered  by  the  passage 
t,  and  consist  of  liedrooms  V,  a  portico  T,  a 
small  garden  and  closets  f.  At  d  is  an  opening 
into  the  lane  for  the  servants,  when  reijuired. 
The  gardens  extend  in  the  direction  Z.  This 
house  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  which 
to  the  south-west  looks  towards  the  Acropulis; 
thus  it  is  sheltered  from  the  violent  winds  wliiih 
sometimes  blow  fnim  tliis  cjuarter.  From  llie 
large  dining  hall  and  from  the  terrace  L,  which 
adjoins  it,  there  is  a  cliarniing  jjrospect;  for, 
aliove  the  trees  of  the  garden  is  seen  the  city 
overlooked  by  the  Acropolis,  and  towards  the 
left  the  hill  of  the  Areopagus.  From  this  terrace 
L  there  is  a  descent  to  the  garden  by  about 
twelve  steps.  The  ])osition  was  chosen  with  a 
view  to  protection  against  the  sun's  heat  and  the 
troublesome  winds.  From  the  portico  of  the 
gyna'ccum  are  seen  the  hills  extending  towards 
the  north,  covered  with  houses  surrounded  by 
olive-trees;  and  in  the  background  Jlount  Fcn- 
telicus.  ...  In  the  dwelling  of  (Ihremylus  the 
various  departments  were  arranged  at  the  pro- 
])rietor's  discretion,  and  the  architect  only  con- 
formed to  his  instructions.  Thus  the  fnjnl  jjart 
of  the  house  is  assigned  to  the  external  reflations 
of  the  owner.  In  this  court  <)  as.semblc  the 
agents  or  factors  who  come  to  give  an  account  of 
the  commissions  they  have  executed,  or  to  re- 
ceive orders.  If  the  master  wishes  to  s])cak  to 
anj-  of  them,  he  takes  him  into  his  reception 
room;  his  bedchamber  being  at  R,  he  can  easily 
repair  to  that  rece])l  ion-room  or  to  the  gyna'ceura 
reserved  for  the  women  and  younger  children. 
If  he  entertains  friends,  they  have  their  sejiarate 
apartments,  which  arc  shut  oil,  not  being  in 
(■(iininunieatiem  with  the  first  court  except 
through  the  passage  t.  All  that  jiart  of  the  habi- 
tation which  is  bey<aid  the  wide  entrance  liidl  D 
is  consecrated  to  domestic  life;  and  only  tlie  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  family  are  admitted  info  the 
second  court;  for  example,  if  they  are  invited  to 
a  banijuet, —  which  is  held  in  the  great  hall  K. 
The  master  usually  takes  his  meals  with  his  wife 
and  one  or  two  members  of  his  family  who  live 
in  the  house,  in  the  smaller  room  I,  tlie  couches 
of  which  will  hold  six  persons;  whereas  fifteen 
guests  can  be  accommodated  on  the  couchfs  of 
the  great  hall  K.  Chremylus  has  spared  iidthing 
to  render  his  house  (me  of  the  most  sumptuous 
in  the  city.  The  columns  of  Pentelican  marble 
su|)port  architraves  of  wood,  surmounted  by 
friezes  and  cornices  overlaid  with  stucco  and 
ornamented  with  delicate  painting.  Every- 
where the  walls  are  coated  with  tine  smooth 
plaster,  adorned  with  paintings;  and  the  ceilings 
are  of  fiiiilier  artistically  wrought  and  coloured." 
— E.  Viollet-!e-I)uc,  The  Unl/itationii  of  Man  in 
all  A(jei<,  ch.  17. 
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B.  C.  445-429. — The  Age  of  Pericles  :  Law 
and  its  Administration. — Contrast  ■with  the 
Romans. — "It  is  ri.'in;irkabli_'  .  .  .  tliat  tlie 
■equality '  of  law.s  ou  wliicli  the  Greek  democ- 
racies prided  themselves  —  that  equality  which, 
iu  the  beautiful  drinking  song  of  Callistratus, 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  are  said  to  have 
given  to  Atheus  —  had  little  in  common  with 
the  '  equity '  of  the  Romans.  The  first  was  an 
equal  administration  of  civil  laws  among  the 
citizens,  however  limited  the  class  of  citizens 
might  be;  the  last  implied  the  aiiplicability  of  a 
law,  which  was  not  civil  law,  to  a  class  which 
did  not  necessarily  consist  of  citizens.  The  first 
excluded  a  despot;  the  last  included  foreigners, 
and  for  some  purposes  slaves.  .  .  .  There  are 
two  special  dangers  to  which  law,  and  society 
which  is  held  together  by  law,  ai)i)ear  to  be 
liable  in  their  infancy.  One  of  them  is  that  law 
may  be  too  rapidly  developed.  Tliis  occurred 
witli  the  codes  of  the  more  progressive  Greek 
communities,  which  disembarrassed  themselves 
with  astonishing  facility  from  cumbrous  forms 
of  procedure  and  needless  terms  of  art,  and  soon 
ceased  to  attach  any  superstitious  value  to  rigid 
rules  and  prescriptions.  It  was  not  for  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  mankind  tliat  they  did  so, 
though  the  immediate  benefit  conferred  on  their 
citizens  may  have  been  considerable.  One  of 
the  rarest  qualities  of  national  character  is  the 
capacity  for  applying  and  working  out  the  law, 
as  such,  at  the  cost  of  constant  miscarriages  of 
abstract  justice,  without  at  the  same  time  losing 
■  the  hope  or  the  wish  that  law  may  be  conformed 
to  a  higher  ideal.  The  Greek  intellect,  with  all 
its  nobility  and  elasticity,  was  quite  unable  to 
confine  itself  within  the  strait  waistcoat  of  a 
legal  formula;  and,  if  we  may  judge  them  by 
the  popular  courts  of  Athens,  of  whose  working 
we  possess  accurate  knowledge,  tlie  Greek 
tribimals  exhibited  the  strongest  tendency  to 
confound  law  and  fact.  The  remains  of  the 
Orators  and  the  forensic  commonplaces  pre- 
served by  Aristotle  in  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric, 
show  that  questions  of  pure  law  were  constantly 
argued  on  every  consideration  which  could 
possibly  influence  the  mind  of  the  judges.  No 
durable  system  of  jurisj^rudence  could  be  pro- 
duced in  this  way.  A  community  wliich  never 
hesitated  to  rela.\  rides  of  written  law  whenever 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  an  ideally  perfect 
decision  on  the  facts  of  particidar  cases,  would 
only,  if  it  bequeathed  any  body  of  judicial 
principles  to  posterity,  bequeath  one  consisting 
of  the  ideas  of  riglit  and  wrong  which  happened 
to  be  prevalent  at  the  time.  Such  jurispru- 
dence would  contain  no  framework  to  which  the 
more  advanced  conceptions  of  subsequent  ages 
could  be  fitted.  It  would  amount  at  best  to  a 
philosophy,  marked  with  the  imperfections  of 
the  civilisation  under  which  it  grew  up.  .  .  . 
The  other  lial)ility  to  which  the  infancy  of 
society  is  exposed  "has  prevented  or  arrested  tlie 
]irogress  of  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 
The  rigidity  of  primitive  law,  arising  chiefly 
from  its  earlier  association  and  identification 
with  religion,  has  chained  down  the  mass  of  the 
human  race  to  those  views  of  life  and  conduct 
which  they  entertained  at  the  time  when  their 
usages  were  first  consolidated  into  a  systematic 
form.  There  were  one  or  two  races  exempted 
by  a  marvellous  fate  from  this  calamity,  and 
grafts  from  these  stocks  have  fertilised  a  few 


modern  societies;  but  it  is  still  true  that,  over  the 
larger  part  of  the  worlil,  the  perfection  of  law 
has  alway.s  been  considered  as  consisting  in 
adherence  to  the  ground  plan  supposed  to  have 
been  marked  out  by  the  original  legislator.  If 
intellect  has  in  such  cases  been  exerci.sed  on 
jurisprudence,  it  has  uniformly  prided  itself  on 
the  subtle  perversity  of  the  conclusions  it  could 
build  on  ancient  texts  without  discoverable 
departure  from  their  literal  tenour.  I  know  no 
reason  why  the  law  of  the  Romans  should  be 
superior  to  the  laws  of  the  Hindoos,  unless  the 
theory  of  Natural  Law  had  given  it  a  type  of 
excellence  different  from  the  usual  one." — H.  S. 
Maine,  AiirieiU  Law.  eh.  3-4. — "But  both  the 
Greek  and  the  English  trial  by  jury  were  at  one 
time  the  great  political  safegiiard  against  state 
oppression  and  injustice;  and,  owing  to  this 
origin,  free  nations  become  so  attached  to  it  that 
they  are  blind  to  its  defects.  And  just  as 
Ireland  woidd  now  benefit  beyond  conception 
by  the  abolition  of  the  jury  system,  so  the 
secured  Athenian  (or  any  otlier)  democracy 
would  have  thriven  better  had  its  laws  been 
administered  by  courts  of  skilled  judges.  For 
these  large  bodies  of  average  citizens,  wlio,  by 
the  way,  were  not  like  our  jurymen,  unwilling 
occupants  of  the  jury-box,  but  who  made  it  a 
paid  business  and  an  amusement,  did  not  regard 
the  letter  of  the  law.  They  allowed  actions 
barred  by  the  reasonable  limits  of  time ;  they 
allowed  arguments  totally  beside  the  qviestiou, 
though  this  too  was  illegal,  for  there  was  no 
competent  judge  to  draw  the  line;  they  allowed 
hearsay  evidence,  though  that  too  was  against 
the  law ;  indeed  the  evidence  produced  in  most 
of  the  speeches  is  of  the  loosest  and  poorest  kind. 
Worse  than  all,  there  were  no  proper  records 
kept  of  their  decisions,  and  witnes.ses  were  called 
in  to  swear  what  had  been  the  past  decisions  of 
a  jury  sitting  in  the  same  city,  and  under  the 
same  procedure.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  there  were  state  archi%'es,  iu  which  the 
decrees  of  the  popular  assembly  were  kept.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  most  extraordinary  speech  of  Lysias 
against  a  man  called  Nichomachus,  who  was 
appointed  to  transcribe  the  laws  of  Solon  in  four 
months,  but  who  kept  them  in  his  possession  for 
six  years,  and  is  accused  of  having  so  falsified 
them  as  to  have  substituted  himself  for  Solon. 
Hence  there  can  have  been  no  recognizeil  dupli- 
cate extant,  or  such  a  thing  coulil  not  be 
attempted.  So  again,  iu  the  Trapeziticus  of 
Isocrates,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  well  known  fact, 
that  a  certain  Pythodorus  was  convicted  of 
tampering  with  state-documents,  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  magistrates,  and  deposited  in  the 
Acropolis.  All  these  things  meet  us  in  every 
turn  iu  the  court  speeches  of  the  Attic  orators. 
We  are  amazed  at  seeing  relationships  proved  in 
will  cases  by  a  man  coming  in  and  swearing  that 
such  a  man's  father  had  told  him  tliat  his 
brother  was  married  to  such  a  woman,  of  such  a 
house.  We  find  the  most  libellous  charges 
brought  against  opponents  on  matters  totally 
beside  the  question  at  issue,  and  even  formal 
evidence  of  general  bad  character  admitted. 
We  find  some  speakers  in  consequence  treating 
the  jury  with  a  sort  of  mingleil  deference  and 
contempt  which  is  amusing.  'On  the  former 
trial  of  this  case,'  they  say,  '  my  opponent  man- 
aged to  tell  you  many  well  devised  lies;  of 
course  you  were  deceived,  how  could  it  be  other- 
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wisp,  nnd  ynii  mmlc  n  false  decision ;'  or  else, 
•  Yon  were  so  i)iiz/.1imI  tlmt  you  got  iil  vannuee 
with  one  anollier,  y<m  voted  at  sixes  and  sevens, 
and  by  a  small  niajoiitv  you  eanie  to  an  absurd 
deeisiim.'  "Hut  1  thiiik  you  know  well' says 
Isocnites,  -that  the  eily  lias  often  repented  so 
bitterly  ere  tins  for  decisions  maile  in  passion 
and  without  evidence,  iis  to  desire  after  no  long 
interval  to  i)unisli  those  who  misled  it.  and  to 
wish  those  who  had  been  calumniated  were  more 
than  restored  to  their  former  prosperity. 
Keepiu';  these  facts  before  you,  you  ought  not 
to  be  hastv  in  believing  the  prosecutors,  nor  to 
hear  the  "di-fiiidants  with  iiilerruiitiou  and  ill 
temper.  For  it  is  ii  shame  to  have  the  character 
of  being  the  gentlest  and  most  humane  of  the 
Greeks'in  otlier  respects,  and  yet  to  act  contrary 
to  this  reputation  in  the  trials  which  take  place 
here.  It  is  a  shame  that  in  otlier  cities,  when  a 
human  life  is  at  stake,  a  considerable  majority 
of  votes  is  required  for  conviction,  but  that 
among  you  those  in  danger  do  not  even  get  an 
equal  chance  with  their  false  accusers.  You 
swear  indeed  once  a  year  that  you  will  attend  to 
both  plaint ilf  and  defendant,  but  in  the  interval 
only  keep  your  oath  so  far  as  to  accept  what- 
ever the  accusers  say,  but  you  sometimes  will 
not  let  those  who  are  trying  to  refute  them  utter 
even  a  single  word.  You  think  those  cities 
uninhabitable,  in  which  citizens  are  executed 
without  trial,  and  forget  that  those  who  do  not 
give  both  sides  a  fair  hearing  are  doing  the  very 
sivme  tiling.'" — J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Social  Life  in 
Gm-cf.  ch.  13. 

B.  C.  445-429.— The  Age  of  Pericles  :  Poli- 
tical life.— The  democracy.— "The  real  life  of 
Athens  lasted  .at  the  most  for  200  years;  and  yet 
there  are  moments  in  which  all  that  we  have 
won  by  the  toils  of  so  many  generations  seems  as 
if  it  would  be  fell  to  be  but  a  small  thing  beside 
a  single  hour  of  IVrikles.  The  Democracy  of 
Atheiis  was  in  truth  the  noblest  fruit  of  that  self- 
developing  i)ower  of  the  Greek  mind  which 
worked  every  possession  of  the  common  heritage 
into  some  new  and  more  brilliant  shape,  but 
which  learned  nothing,  nothing  of  all  that  formed 
its  real  life  and  its  real  glory,  from  the  Barba- 
rians of  the  outer  world.  Men  tell  us  that  Greece 
learneil  this  or  that  mechanical  invention  from 
Pluvnicia  or  Egypt  or  Assyria.  Be  it  so;  but 
stand  in  the  Pnyx;  listen  tothe  contending  ora- 
tors; listen  to  tile  ambassadors  of  distant  cities; 
listen  to  each  side  as  it  is  fairly  hearkened  to.  and 
see  the  matter  in  hand  decided  by  the  peaceful 
vote  of  thousands  —  here  at  least  of  a  truth  is 
something  which  Athens  did  not  learn  from  any 
Assyrian  despot  or  from  any  Egyptian  priest. 
And  we.  cliihlreii  of  the  common  stock,  sharers  in 
the  common  heritage,  as  we  see  man,  Aryan  man. 
in  the  full  growth  of  his  noblest  type,  we  may 
feel  a  thrill  as  we  think  that  Kleistlienes  and 
Perikles  were,  after  all,  men  of  our  own  blood  — 
as  we  think  that  the  institutions  which  grew  up 
under  their  hands  and  the  institutions  under 
which  we  ourselves  are  living  are  alike  branches 
sprung  from  one  stock,  portions  of  one  inlieri 
tanee  in  which  Athens  and  England  have  an 
equal  right.  In  the  Athenian  Democracy  we  see 
a  popular  constitution  taking  the  form  which  was 
natural  for  such  a  constitution  to  take  when  it 
was  able  to  run  its  natural  course  in  a  common- 
wealth which  consisted  only  of  a  single  city. 
Wherever  the  Assembly  really  remains,  in  truth 


as  well  as  in  name,   an   Assembly  of  the   whole 
people  in  their  own  persons,  it  must  in  its  own 
nature  be  sovereign.     It   must,  in  the  nature  of 
tilings,  delegate  more  or  less  of  power  to  magis- 
trates and  generals;  but  such  power  will  be  .sim- 
(dy  delegated.     Their  authority  will  be  a  mere 
trust  from  the  .sovereign  body,  and  to  that  sov- 
ereign body  they  will  be  responsible  for  its  exer- 
ciser   That  is  to  say,  one  of  the  original  elements 
of  the  State,  the  King  or  chief,  now   represented 
bv  the  ele<'live  magistracy,  will  Io.se  its  indeiieu- 
dent  powers,  and  will  sink  into  a  body  who  have 
only  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  sovereign  Assem- 
bly".    So  with  another  of  the  original  elements, 
the  Council.     This  body  too  loses  its  independent 
being;  it  has  no  ruling  or  cheeking  power;  it  be- 
comes a  mere  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  chosen 
or  appointed  by  lyt  to  i)ut  measures  into  shape 
for  more  easy  iliseussion  in  the  sovereign  body. 
As  society  liecomes  more  advanced  and   compli- 
cated, the  judicial  jiower  can  no  longer  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Assembly  itself,  while  it  would  be 
against  every  dcmocnitic  instinct  to  leave  it  in 
tiie  arbitrary   power  of  individual   magistrates. 
Other  ('ominittees  of  the  Assembly.  Juries  on  a 
gigantic   .scale,    with  a  jiresiding  magistrate  as 
chairman  rather  than  as  Judge,  are  therefore  set 
apart  to  decide  cau.ses  and  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
olTenders.     Such  is  pure  Democracy,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  people  and  not  of  a  i)art  of  it 
only,  as  carried  out  in  its  full   perfection  in  a 
single  city.     It  is  a  form  of  government  which 
works  up  the  faculties  of  man  to  a  higher  pitch  . 
than   any  other;  it  is  the  form  of   government 
which  gives  the  freest  scope  to  the  inborn  genius 
of  the  whole  community  and  of  every  member  of 
it.     Its  weak  point  is  that  it  works  uj)  the  facul- 
ties of  man  to  a  pitch  so  high  that  it   can   hardly 
be  lasting,  that  its  ordinary  life  needs  an  enthusi- 
asm, a  devotion  too  highly  strung  to  be  likely  to 
live  through  many  generations.     Athens  in  the 
days  of  her  glory,  the  Athens  of  Perikles,  was 
truly  '  the  roof  and  crown  of  things ; '  her  democ- 
racy raised  a  greater  number  of  human  beings  to 
a  higher  level  than  any  government   before  or 
since;  it  gave   freer  play  than  any  government 
before  or  since  to  the  personal  gifts  of  the  fore- 
most of  mankind.     But  against  the  few  years  of 
Athenian   glory    we  must  set  the  long  ages  of 
Athenian  decline.     Against  the  city  where  Peri 
klOs  was    General  we  must  set  the  city  where 
Hadrian   was   Archon.     On   the   Assemblies   of 
other  Grecian  cities  it  is  hardly  needful  to  dwell. 
Our   knowledge   of   their   pnictical    working  is 
slight.     We  have  one  picture  of  a  debate  in  the 
l)opular  Assembly  of  Sjjarta,  an  Assembly  none 
the  less  pojuilar  in  its  internal  constitution  be- 
cause it  was  the  assembly  of  wdiat,  as  regarded 
the  excluded  classes  of  the  State,  was  a  narrow 
oligarchy.    We  see  that  there,  as  might  be  looked 
for,  the  chiefs  of  the  State,  the  Kings,  and  yet 
more  tlu^  Ephors,  spoke  with  a  degree  of  official, 
as  distinguished  from  personal,  authority  which 
fell  to  tiie  lot  of  no  man  in  the  As.senibly  of 
Athens.     Perikles  reigned  supreme,  not  because 
lie  was  one  of  Ten  Generals,  but  because  he  was 
Perikles.  ...   In  the  Ekklgsia  which  listened  to 
Perikles  and  Demosthenes  we  feel  almost  as  much 
at  homo  as  in  an  institution  of  our  own  land  and 
our  own  times.     At  least  we  ought  to  feel  at 
home  there;  for  W(^  have  the  full  materials  for 
calling  up  the  political  life  of  Athens  in  all  its 
fullness,  and  within  our  own  times  one  of  the 
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greatest  minds  of  our  own  or  of  any  age  has  given 
its  full  strength  to  clear  away  the  mists  of  error 
and  calumny  which  so  long  shrouded  the  parent 
state  of  justice  and  freedom.     Among  the  con- 
temporaries and  countrymen  of  !Mr.   Grote  it  is 
shame  indeed  if  men  fail  to  see  in  the  great  De- 
mocracy the  first  state  which  taught  mankind 
that  the  voice  of  persuasion  could  be  stronger 
than  a  despot's  will,  the  first  which  taught  that 
disputes  could  be  settled  by  a  free  debate  and  a 
free  vote  which  in  other  lands  coidd  have  been 
decided  only  by  the  banishment  or  massacre  of 
the   weaker   side.    ...    It   must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  that  the  true  difference  between 
an  aristocratic  and  a  democratic  government,  as 
those  words  were  understood  in  the  politics  of  old 
Greece,  lies  in  this.     In  the  Democracy  all  citi- 
zens, all  who  enjoy  civil  rights,  enjoy  also  politi- 
cal  rights.     In   the   aristocracy   political  rights 
Ix'long  to  only  a  part  of  those  wlio  enjoy  civil 
rights.     But,  in  either  case,  the  highest  authority 
of  the  State  is  the  general  A.ssembly  of  the  whole 
ruling  body,   whether  that  ruling  bod}'  be  the 
whole  people  or  only  a  part  of  it.  .   .   .  The  slaves 
and  strangers  who  were  shut  out  at  Athens  were, 
according   to   Greek  ideas,    no   Athenians;    but 
every  Athenian  had  his  place  in  the  sovereign 
assembly  of  Atliens,  while  every  Corinthian  had 
not   his    place    in    the    sovereign    assembly   of 
Corinth.     But  the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic 
commonwealth  both  agreed  in  placing  the  final 
authority  of  the  State  in  the  general  Assembly  of 
all  who  enjoy  the  highest  franchise.   .  .   .  The 
people,  of  its  own  will,  placed  at  its  head  men  of 
the  same  class  as  those  who  in  the  earlier  state  of 
things  had  ruled  it  against  its  will.     Perikles, 
Nikias,   Alkibiades,    were  men  widely  differing 
in  character,  widely  differing  in  their  relations  to 
the   popular   government.     But   all   alike   were 
men  of  ancient  birth,   who,   as  men  of  ancient 
birth,  found   their  way,   almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  those  high  places  of  the  State  to  which 
Klcon  found  his  way  only  by  a  strange  freak  of 
fortune.     At  Rome  we  find  quite  another  story. 
There,  no  less  than  at  Athens,  the  moral  intiuence 
of  nobility   survived   its   legal  privileges;  but, 
more  than  this,  the  legal  privileges  of  the  elder 
nobility  were  never  wholly  swept  away,  and  the 
inherent  feeling  of  respect  for  illustrious  birth 
called  into  being  a  younger  nobility  by  its  side. 
At  Athens  one  stage  of  reform  placed  a  distinc- 
tion of  wealth  instead  of  a  distinction  of  birth : 
another    stage    swept   away   the   distinction   of 
wealth   also.     But   the   reform,   at   each   of   its 
stages,  was  general ;  it  affected  all  offices  alike, 
save  those  sacred  offices  which  still  remained  the 
special  heritage  of  certain  sacred  families.   .   .   . 
In  an  aristocratic  commonwealth  there  is  no  room 
for  Perikles ;  there  is  no  room  for  the  people  that 
hearkened  to  Perikles ;  but  in  men  of  the  second 
order,  skilful  conservative  administrators,  men 
able  to  work  the  system  which  they  find  estab- 
lished, no  form  of  government  is  so  fertile.   .   .   . 
But  everywhere   we   learn  the  same  lesson,  the 
inconsistency   of   commonwealths   which    boast 
themselves  of  their  own  freedom  and  exalt  them- 
selves at  the  cost  of  tlie  freedom  of  others." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  C'omjuimtive  Politics,  lect.  5-6. — 
"Demos  was  himself  King,  Minister,  and  Parlia- 
ment.    He  had  his  smaller  officials  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  details  of  public  business,  but  he 
was  most  undoul)tedly  his  own  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,   his  own  Foreign  Secretary,  his  own 


Secretary  for  the  Colonies.     He  himself  kept  up 
a    personal    correspondence   both   with   foreign 
potentates  and  with  his  own  officers  on  foreign 
service;    the    'despatches'   of    Nikias    and   the 
'  notes  '  of  Philip  were  alike  addressed  to  no  offi- 
cer short  of  the  sovereign  himself;  he  gave  per- 
sonal audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  otlicr  states, 
and  clothed  his  own  with  just  so   great   or  so 
small  a  share  as  he  deemed  good  of   his  own 
boundless  authority.     He  had  no  need  to  entrust 
the  care  of  his  thousand  dependencies  to  the  mys- 
terious working  of  a  Foreign  Olfice;  he  himself 
sat  in  judgment  upon  Jlitylenaian  rebels ;  he  him- 
self settled  the  allotment  of  lands  at  Chalkis  or 
Amphipolis ;  he  decreed  by  his  own  wisdom  what 
duties  should  be  levied  at  the  Sound  of  Byzan- 
tion;  he  even  ventured  on  a  task  of  which  "two- 
and-twenty  ages  have  not  lessened  the  difficulty, 
and    undertook,   without    the    help  of    a    Lord 
High  Commissioner,  to  adjust  the  relations  and 
compose  the  seditions  even  of  Korkyra  and  Za- 
kynthos.     He  was  his  own  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
his  own  Lord  Primate,  his  own  Commander-in- 
Chief.    He  listened  to  the  arguments  of  Kleon 
on  behalf  of  a  measure,  and  to  the  arguments  of 
Nikias   against  it,    and   he    ended    by   bidding 
Nikias  to  go  and  carry  out  the  proposal  which 
he  had  denounced  as  extravagant  or  unjust.     He 
listened  with  approval  to  his  own  '  explanations ; ' 
he  passed  votes  of  confidence  in  his  own  policy; 
he  advised  himself  to  give  his  own  royal  assent 
to  the  bills  which  he  had  himself  passed,  with- 
out the  form  of  a  second  or  third  reading,  or  the 
vaiu  ceremony  of  moving  that  the  Prytaneis  do 
leave   their  chairs.    .    .    .   We  suspect  that  the 
average  Athenian  citizen  was,  in  political  intelli- 
gence,  above   the  average  Englisli   Member  of 
Parliament.     It   was   ihis   conc{>ntration    of  all 
power  in  an  aggregate  of  which  every  citizen 
formed  a  part,  which  is  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of   true   Greek  democracy.     Florence 
had  nothing  like  it;  there  has  been  notliing  like 
it  in  the  modern  world :  the  few  pure  democra- 
cies which  have  lingered  on    to   our  own   day 
have  never  had  such  might)'  questions  laid  before 
tliem,  and  have  never  had  such  statesmen  and 
orators  to  lead  them.     The  great  Democracy  has 
had  no  fellow;  but  the  political  lessons  which  it 
teaches  are  none  the  less  lessons  for  all  time  and 
for  every  land  and  people." — E.    A.    Freeman, 
Hintoricdl  Essai/s  (».  2)  .■   The  Athenian  Demncnici/. 
"The  individual  freedom  wliich  was  enjoyed  at 
Athens  and  which  is  extolled  by  Pericles  was 
plainl_y  an  exception  to  the  common   usage  of 
Greece,  and  is  so  regarded  in  the  Funeral  S])eech. 
Tlie  word  'freedom, 'it  should  be  remembered, 
T)ore  an  ambiguous  meaning.     It  denoted  on  the 
one  hand  political  independence, —  the  e.vercise 
of  sovereign  power  by  the  State  and  of  political 
rights  by  the  citizens.     In  this  sense  every  Greek 
citizen  could  claim  it  as  his  birthright.     Even 
the  Spartans  could  tell  the  Persian  Ilydarnes  that 
he  had  not.  like  them,  tasted  of  freedom,  antl  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  sweet  or  not.     But  the 
word  also  denoted  personal  and  social  liberty, — 
freedom  from  the  excessive  restraints  of  law,  the 
absence  of  a  tyrannous  public  opinion  and  of  in- 
tolerance between  man  and  man.     Pericles  claims 
for  Athens  '  freedom'  in  this  double  sense.     But 
freedom  so  far  as  it  implies  the  absence  of  legal 
interference  in  tlie  private  concerns  of  life  was 
but   little   known  except    at  Athens." — S.    H. 
Butcher,    Some   Aspects   of   Greek    Genius,  pp. 
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70-71.— "To  Athens  .  .  .  wo  look  ...  for  an 
answer  to  the  ([uestinn,  What  does  history  teach 
in  regard  to  tlie  virtue  of  a  purely  denioeralic 
^.'oveniinent  ?  And  here  we  may  salVly  say  that. 
under  favonrahle  cireunistanees.  there  is  no  form 
of  iiovernnient  wliich,  while  it  lasts,  has  sneli  a 
virtue  to  i^ive  scope  to  a  vii;orous  growtli  and 
luxuriant  fruitage  of  various  niiinhood  as  a  pure 
deniocraey.  .  .  .  But  it  does  not  follow  that, 
though  in  this  regard  it  has  not  heen  surpassed 
hy  any  oilier  form  of  government,  it  is  therefore 
absolutely  the  best  of  all  forms  of  government. 
.  .  .  Xeither,  on  the  other  hand,  <loes  it  follow 
from  the  shortnessof  the  bright  reign  of  .Vtheniun 
democracy  —  nut  more  than  200  years  from  C'lis- 
tlienes  to  the  .Macedonians — ^  that  all  democra<-ies 
are  short-lived,  and  must  pay.  like  dissipated 
young  gentlemen,  with  premature  decay  for  the 
feverish  abuse  of  their  vital  force.  Possible  no 
doubt  it  is,  that  if  the  power  of  what  we  may 
call  a  sort  of  Athenian  Second  Chamber,  the 
Areiopagus.  instead  of  being  weakeneil  ;is  it  was 
by  Aristides  and  IVricles.  hud  been  built  up  ac- 
cording to  tlic  idea  of  /Eschylus  and  the  intclli 
gent  aristocrats  of  his  day,  such  a  body,  armed, 
like  our  House  of  Lords,  with  an  ell'ective  nega- 
tive on  all  outbursts  of  popular  rashness,  might 
liave  prevented  the  ambition  of  the  Athenians 
from  launching  on  that  famous  Syracusan  expedi- 
tion which  exhausted  their  force  and  maimed 
their  action  for  the  future.  But  the  lesson  taught 
hy  the  short-lived  glory  of  Athens,  and  its  sub- 
jugation uiKler  the  rough  foot  of  the  astute  Mace- 
donian, is  not  that  democracies,  under  the  intlu- 
euce  of  faction,  ami.  it  may  be.  not  free  from 
venality,  will  sell  their  liberties  to  a  strong  neigh- 
bour—  for  aristocratic  Poland  did  this  in  a  much 
more  blushless  way  than  democratic  Greece  — 
but  that  any  loose  aggregate  of  independent 
Stiites,  given  more  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves 
than  to  unite  against  a  common  enemy,  whether 
demiicratic.  or  aristocratic,  or  monarchical  in 
their  form  of  goverinnent,  cannot  in  tlu'  Imig  run 
mainlain  their  ground  against  the  tirm  jiolicy  and 
the  well-massed  force  of  a  strong  monarchy. 
Athens  was  blotted  out  from  the  map  of  free 
peoples  at  Ch:eronea,  not  because  the  Athenian 
people  had  too  much  freedom,  but  l)ecau.se  the 
Greek  States  had  too  little  unity.  They  were 
used  by  Philip  exactly  in  the  same  way  that 
Napoleon  used  the  German  States  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  centiirv. " — .J.  .S. 
Blackic.  \V/„it  dotn  Hintory  Toichf  pp.  28-31.— 
"In  Herodotus  you  have  the  begimiing  of  the 
age  of  discussion.  .  .  .  The  discourses  on  democ- 
racy, aristocracy,  and  monarchy,  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  conspirators  when 
the  monarchy  was  vacant,  have  .iustly  been  called 
absunl.  as  speeches  supposed  to  have  been  spoken 
by  those  persons.  No  Asiatic  ever  thought  of 
such  things.  You  might  as  well  imagine  ,Saul 
or  David  speaking  tlieni  as  those  to  whom  Hero- 
dotus attributes  them.  They  are  Greek  speeches, 
full  of  free  Greek  discussions,  and  suggested  by 
the  experience,  already  considerable,  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  results  of  discussion.  The  age  of 
debate  is  beginning,  and  even  Herodotus,  the  least 
of  a  wrangler  of  any  man.  and  the  most  of  a 
sweet  and  simple  narrator,  felt  the  cfTcct.  When 
we  come  to  Thucydides,  the  results  of  discussion 
are  as  full  as  they  have  ever  been;  his  light  is 
pure,  'dry  light,'  free  from  the  'humours'  of 
liabit,  and  purged  from  consecrated  usage.     As 


Grnte'S  history  often  reads  like  a  report  to  Parlia- 
ment, so  half  Thucydides  reads  like  a  speech,  or 
materials  for  a  speech,  in  the  .Vthenian  Assi'mblv  " 
— W.  Bagehot.  P/ii/sirn  uuil  Poliliis.  pp.  170-r71. 
B.  C.  440-437.— New  settlements  of  Kler- 
ouchoi, — The  founding  of  Amphipolis. — 
Revolt  and  subjugation  of  Samos.  —  "'I'lie 
great  aim  of  Peiikles  was  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  Athens  over  the  whole  area  occupied 
by  her  confederacy.  The  establishment  of 
settlers  or  Klcrouchoi  [see  Klehi'Ceis].  who  re- 
tained their  rights  as  Athenian  citizens,  hud 
answered  so  well  in  the  Lelanlian  plain  of 
Kuboia  that  it  was  obviously  gijixl  policy  to  ex- 
tend the  .system.  The  territory  of  llesliaia  in 
the  north  of  Euboia  and  the  islands  of  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  and  .Skvros,  were  thus  occupied;  and 
Perikles  himself  led  a  body  of  settlers  to  the 
Thrakian  Cliersonesos  where  he  repaired  the  old 
wall  at  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  and  even  to 
.Sinope  which  now  became  a  member  of  the 
Athenian  alliance.  A  genenition  had  pa.ssed 
from  the  time  when  Athens  lost  10.000  citizens 
in  the  attempt  to  found  a  colony  at  the  moutli  of 
the  Stryinou.  The  task  was  now  undertaken 
successfully  by  Hagnon,  and  the  city  came  into 
existence  which  was  to  be  the  cause  of  disaster 
to  the  historian  Thucydides  and  to  witness  the 
death  of  Brasidas  and  of  KIcon  [see  Amphf- 
I'oi.is],  .  .  .  Two  years  before  the  founding  of 
Amphipolis,  Samos  revolted  from  Athens.  .  .  . 
In  this  revolt  of  Samos  the  overt  action  comes 
from  the  oligarchs  who  had  seized  ui)on  the 
Ionian  town  of  Priene,  and  defeated  the  Mile- 
sians who  opposed  them.  The  latterappealed  to 
the  Athenians,  and  received  not  only  their  aid 
but  that  of  the  .Saniian  demos.  The  latter  now 
became  the  ruling  body  in  the  island,  tifty  men 
and  lifty  boys  being  taken  from  the  oligarchic 
families  and  i)lacedas  hostages  in  Lemnos,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  now  wholly  occupied  by 
Athenian  Klcrouchoi.  But  the  Samian  exiles 
(for  many  had  tied  rather  than  live  under  a 
democracy)  entered  into  covenant  with  Pis- 
southncs,  the  Sardian  satrap,  cros.sed  over  to 
Samos  and  seized  the  chief  men  of  the  demos, 
then  falling  on  Lemnos  succeeded  in  stealing 
away  the  hostages;  and,  having  handed  over  to 
Pissouthnes  the  Athenian  garrison  at  Samos, 
made  ready  for  an  exi)eilition  against  Mileto.s. 
Tlic  tidings  that  Byzantimi  had  joined  in  this 
last  revolt  left  to  the  Athenians  no  room  to  doubt 
the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  A  tieet  of  si.xty  sliips 
was  disi)a"tched  to  Samos  under  Perikles  and 
nine  other  generals,  of  whom  the  poet  Sophokles 
is  said  to  liave  been  one.  Of  these  ships  si.xteen 
were  sent,  some  to  gather  the  allies,  others  to 
watch  for  the  Phenician  fleet  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  off  the  Karian  coast  advancing  to 
the  aid  of  the  .Samian  oligarchs.  With  the  re- 
mainder Perikles  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  the 
Samian  fleet  of  seventy  ships  which  he  encoun- 
tered on  its  return  from  Miletos  of!  the  island  of 
Tragia.  The  Athenians  gained  the  day ;  and 
Samos  was  blockaded  b}'  land  and  sea.  But  no 
sooner  had  Perikles  saileil  with  sixty  ships  to 
meet  the  Phenician  fleet,  than  Uie  Samians,  mak- 
ing a  vigonjus  sally,  broke  the  lines  of  the  be- 
siegers and  for  fourteen  days  remained  masters 
of  the  sea.  The  return  of  Perikles  changed  the 
face  of  things.  Soon  after  the  resumption  of 
the  siege  the  arrival  of  si.xty  fresh  ships  from 
Athens  under  five  Stratcgoi  in  two  detachments. 
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TO  THE  END  OF  THE  PELOPOXNESIAN  WAR. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS   EVENTS. 


B.  C. 

884.     GREECE.     Supposed  date  of  the  legislatiqn  of  Lycurgus,  at  SPARTA. 

776.     GREECE.     Era  of  the  Olympiads. 

7-53.     ROME.     Era  of  the  founding  of  the  citv. 

743.     GREECE.     First  Messenian  War  (SPARTA— MESSENIA;  ended  723). 

734.     SYRACUSE.     Founding  of  the  eity  by  Greeks  from  Corintli. 

731.     JEWISH  NATION.     Overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians.  —  Captivity  of 

tlie  Ten  Tribes. 
66.5.     ASSYRIA.     Conquest  of  EGYPT. 

62.5.     ASSYRIA.     Capture  of  Nineveh  and  overthrow  of  the  Empire  bv  the  MEDES. 
624.     GREECE.     Supposed  date  of  the  legislation  of  Draco,  at  ATHENS. 
612.     GREECE.     Conspiracy  of  Cvlon  at  ATHENS. 
594.     GREECE.     The  Constitution  of  Solon  adopted  at  ATHENS. 
086.     JEWISH  NATION.     Capture  of  .Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. —  End  of  the  Kingdom  of 

JUDAH.— Captivity  at  BABYLON. 
."ieO.     GREECE.      Tyranny    of  Pisistratus  established  at  ATHENS. 

5.58.     PERSIA.     Overthrow  of  the  MEDIAN  monarchy  by  Cyrus  and  founding  of  the  Persian. 
5.54.     PERSIA.     Overthrow  of  Cnesus  and  the  Kingdom  of  LYDIA  by  Cyrus. 
538.     PERSIA.     Conquest  of  BABYLON  by  Cyrus. 
529.     PERSIA.     Death  of  Cyrus. —  Accession  of  Cambyses. 
525.     PERSIA.     Conquest  of  EGYPT  by  Cambyses. 
513.     PERSIA.     Invasion  of  Scythia  by  Darius. 
510.     GREECE.     Expulsion  of"the  Pisistratids  from  ATHENS. 

509.     ROME.     E.\pulsion  of  tlie  Tarquins. —  Fovuiding  of  the  Republic  (Roman  chronology). 
508.     GREECE.     Political  reorganization  of  ATHENS  by  Cleisthenes. 
.500.     PERSIA.     Revolt  of  the  Greek  Colonies  in  Ionia. 

492.     ROME.     First  secession  of  the  Plebs. —  Creation  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People. 
490.     GREECE.     First  PERSIAN  invasion.— Battle  of  Marathon. 
485.     PERSIA.     Accession  of  Xer.xes. 
480.     GREECE.     Second  PERSIAN  invasion. — Thermopykie.  —  Artemisium.  —  Salamis. — Retreat 

of  Xer.\es.     SICILY.     Invasion  from  CARTHAGE.—  Battle  of  Himera. 
479.     GREECE.     Battles  of  Pluta^a  and  Mycale.—  End  of  the  PERSIAN  invasion. 
478.     SICILY.     Beginning  of  the  tyranny  of  Ilicron  at  SYRACUSE. 
477.     GREECE.     Formation  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  under  ATHENS. 
466.     PERSIA.— GREECE.     Naval  victory  of  the  Greeks  at  the  Eurymcdon.      ROME.     The 

Plague.     GREECE.     Revolt  of  Na.\os  from  the  Delian  Confederacy.     SICILY.     Fall 

of  the  tyrants. 
464.     GREECE.     Great  earthquake  at  SPARTA.— Rising  of  the  Helots.— Third  Mcssunian  "War 

(ended  45.5). 
4.58.     GREECE.     Commencement  of  the  Long  Walls  of  ATHENS. 
4.57.     GREECE.     War  of  CORINTH,  SPARTA  and  ^EGINA  with  ATHENS  (ended  450).— 

Battles  of  Tanagra  and  Cenophyta. 
450.     ROME.     Framing  of  the  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Law.—  The  Decemvirs. 
447.     GREECE.     Defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  the  Boeotians  at  Coronea. 
44.5.     GREECE.     Conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years' Peace  between  ATHENS  :ind  SPARTA  and 

their  allies.— Ascendancy  of  Pericles  at  ATHENS.     GREECE.— PERSIA.     Peace  of 

Callias. 
444.     ROME.     Creation  of  Consular  triljunes. 
43.5.     GREECE.     W.ar  between  CORINTH  and  CORCYRA. 

432.     GREECE.     Complaints  against  ATHENS.— Pelopounesiau  Congress  at  SPARTA. 
431.     GREECE.     Beginning  of  the  Pelojionnesian  War. —  Invasion  of  Attica. 
430.     GREECE.     Second  invasion  of  Attica.—  Plague  at  ATHENS. 
429.     GREECE.     Death  of  Pericles  at  ATHENS. 

427.     GREECE.     Destruction  of  PLAT^A.—  Massacre  at  CORCYRA. 
42.5.     GREECE.     Surrender  of  SPARTANS  to  the  ATHENIANS  at  Sphacteria.     PERSIA. 

Accession  of  Xerxes  II. 
421.     GREECE.     Peace  of  Xicias  between  ATHENS  and  SPARTA.-  End  of  the  first  period  of 

the  Peloponnesian  War. 
415.     GREECE.     Expe<lition  of   the  ATHENIANS  ag.ainst  SYRACUSE.  — .Mutilation  of  the 

Henna;  at  ATHENS. —  Accusation  and  tiight  of  Alcibiades. 
414.     GREECE.     Renewal  of  the  Pehiponnesian  War. 
413.     SICILY.     Disa.stertothe  ATHENIANS  before  SYRACUSE. 

411.     GREECE.     Oligarchical  revolution   at  ATHENS.— The   Four-Hundred  and   their  fall- 
Recall  of  Alcibiades. 
409.     SICILY.     Invasion  from  Carthage. 

406.     GREECE.     Battle  of  Arginustt;.-  Execution  of  the  generals  at  ATHENS. 
40.5.     GREECE.     Battle  of  .Egospotami.— SPARTAN  victory.     EGYPT.    Successful  revolt.— 

The  yoke  of  PERSIA  broken.- The  29th  dynasty  enthroned. 
404.     GREECE.     Fall  of  ATHENS.—  End  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 


FOUKTH  AND  THIRD  CENTURIES,  B.  C. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS  EVENTS. 


B.  C. 

401.     PERSIA.     Expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger. 

400.     PERSIA.     Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousiiml. 

399  GREECE.  Condemnation  and  death  of  Socrates  at  ATHENS.— War  of  SPARTA  with 
PERSIA. 

395,     GREECE.     League  against  SPARTA.— The  Corinthian  War. 

390.     ROME.     Destruction  by  the  Gauls. 

387.     GREECE.     Peace  of  Aiitalcidas. 

383  GREECE.  Betrayal  of  THEBES  to  SPARTA.— War  of  SYRACUSE  with  CAR- 
THAGE. 

379      GREECE.     Overthrow  of  the  Olynthian  league  by  SPARTA.— Deliverance  of  THEBES. 

371.     GREECE.     Defeat  of  SPARTA  at  Leuctra.— .Vsccndaucy  of  THEBES.— Arcadian  Union. 

370.     GREECE.     Peloponnesiau  expedition  of  Epamihondas. 

367.     ROME.     Adoption  of  the  Licinian  Laws, 

362,     GREECE.     Victory  and  death  of  Epaniinondas  at  ]\Iautinea, 

359,     GREECE.     Accession  of  Philip  to  the  throne  of  MACEDONIA. 

357.     GREECE.     Outbreak  of  the  Ten  Years  Sacred  War, 

3.56      EPHESUS.     Burning  of  the  Temple  of  Diana, 

35i,  GREECE.  Interference  of  Philip  of  MACEDONIA  in  the  Sacred  War,— First  Philippic  of 
I  )eniosthcnes. 

343.     SICILY.     Deliverance  of  Syracuse  by  TimoleiMi— ROME.     First  Samnite  War, 

338.  GREECE.  League  against  Philip  of  MACEDONIA.— His  victory  at  Chaironea.— His 
domination  established,— ROME.     Subjugation  of  the  Latins, 

330,  MACEDONIA.     Assassination  of  Philip,— .\ccession  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
335,     GREECE.     Revolt  of  THEBES.— Alexander's  destruction  of  the  city. 

334,     MACEDONIA— PERSIA.     Alexander's  expedition —His  victory  at  the  Granicus, 
333,     MACEDONIA— PERSIA.     Alexander's  victory  at  Issus. 

332.  MACEDONIA— PERSIA.  Alexander'ssiegesof  Tyre  and  Gaza. —His  conquest  of  EGYPT 
and  louMdini;  of  ALEXANDRIA. 

331.  MACEDONIA— PERSIA.     Alexander's  victory  at  Arbela. — Overthrow  of  the  empire, 
326,     MACEDONIA.     Alexander  in  INDIA.— Defeat  of  Porus. 

323,     MACEDONIA.      Death  of   .Alexander  at  Babvlon.— Partition  of  his  dominion  among  the 

,r,,,|,.r;ils,— Revolt  in  GREECE,— The  Laniiau  War, 
322.     GREECE.     Subjusration  of  ATHENS  liy  MACEDONIANS.— Death  of  Demosthenes, 
321.     MACEDONIA.      Beginning   of    the    Wars   of    the    Successors   of    Alexander,— EGYPT. 

Founding  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Plolcmys,— ROME.     Defeat  by  the  Samnites  at  the 

C'audine  Forks, 
317,     GREECE.     Execution  of  Pliocion  at  ATHENS. 
307.     ATHENS.     Under  the  rule  of  Demetrius  Poliorcites. 
306.     Royal  titles  assumed  bv  Antigonus  (as  king  of  Asia),  Ptolemy,  in  EGYPT,  Seleucus  Nicator, 

in  SYRIA,  Lysiniachus,  in  THRACE,  and  Cassander,  in  MACEDONIA. 
305.     RHODES.     Siege  by  Demetrius  Polionites. 
304.     'ROME.     End  oi'  the  Second  Samnite  War  (begun  B.  C.  326). 
301,     ASIA.     Battle  of  Ipsus, —  Overthrow  and  death  of  Antigonus. 
295.     ROME.     Defeat  of  the  Gauls  at  Sentium. 
290,     ROME.     End  of  the  Tliird  Samnite  War  (begun  B,  C,  298). 
286,     ROME.     Adoption  of  the  Hortensian  Laws, 
280,     ROME.     Inva-sionof  Italy  by  Pyrrhus,  King  of  EPIRUS.— GREECE.— Invasion  by  the 

Gauls, —  Rise  of  the  Achaiau  League, 
278.     SICILY.     War  of  Pyrrhus  against  CARTHAGE. 
275.     ROME.     Defeat  of  Pvrrhus  at  Beneventum, 
264,     ROME— CARTHAGE.     Beginning  of  the  First  Punic  War, 
255,     ROME— CARTHAGE.     Defeat  ami  capt\ire  of  Regulus,  in  Africa. 
250  ('?),   PARTHIA.     Founding  of  the  Kingdom  b}-  Arsaces. 
241.     ROME— CARTHAGE.     End  of  the  First  Punic  War,— Roman  conquest  of  SICILY.— 

Revolt  of  the  Carthasinian  mercenaries, 
227,     GREECE.     War  of  SPARTA  with  the  Achaian  League. 
222.     ROME.     Completed  coiKiuest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 

221,     GREECE.     Bailie  of  Sellasia—  SPARTA  crushed  by  the  King  of  MACEDONIA. 
218.     ROME— CARTHAGE.     Beiiinniui;  of  the  Second  Punic  War.— Hannibal  in  Italy, 
217.     ROME— CARTHAGE.     Battle  at  the  Trasimene  Lake, 
216.     ROME— CARTHAGE.     Great  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Cannse. 
214.     ROME— MACEDONIA.     The  first  war, 
212.     ROME.     Siesre  and  reduction  of  SYRACUSE. 
211,     ROME— CARTHAGE.     Hannibal  at  the  Roman  gates. 
207,     ROME— CARTHAGE.     Defeat  of  Hasdrubal  on  the  Metaurus, 
202,     ROME— CARTHAGE.     Scipio's  decisive  victory  at  Zama,  in  Africa. 
201.     ROME— CARTHAGE.     End  of  the  Second   Punic  War.  — JE'WS.     Subjection   to  the 

Seleucid  monarchy. 


ATHE>fS,  B.   C.  440-4:37 


Peloponnesian 
War. 


ATHENS,  B.  C.  431. 


with  thirty  from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  damped  the 
energy  of  the  Samian  oligarchs;  and  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort  at  sea  was  followed  by  their  sub- 
mission in  the  ninth  month  after  the  beginning 
of  the  revolt,  the  terms  being  that  they  should 
raze  their  walls,  give  hostages,  surrender  their 
ships,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Follow- 
ing their  example,  the  Byzantines  also  made 
their  peace  with  Athens.  The  Phenician  fleet 
never  came.  .  .  .  The  Athenians  escaped  at  the 
same  time  a  far  greater  danger  nearer  home. 
The  Samians,  like  the  men  of  Thasos,  had  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  the  Spartans,  who,  no  longer 
pressed  by  the  Helot  war,  summoned  a  congress 
of  their  allies  to  discuss  the  question.  For  the 
truce  which  had  still  five-aad-twenty  years  to 
run  Sparta  cared  nothing :  but  she  encountered 
an  opposition  from  the  Corinthians  which  per- 
haps she  now  scarcely  expected.  .  .  .  The  Spar- 
tans were  compelled  "to  give  way ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  when  some  years  later  the 
Corinthians  claimed  the  gratitude  of  the  Athen- 
ians for  this  decision,  they  took  credit  for  an  act 
of  good  service  singularly  opportune.  Had 
they  voted  as  Sparta  wished.  Athens  might  by 
the  extension  of  revolt  amongst  her  allied  cities 
have  been  reduced  now  to  the  condition  to  which, 
in  consequence  perhaps  of  this  respite,  she  was 
not  brought  until  the  lifetime  of  a  generation 
had  been  spent  in  desperate  warfare." — G.  W. 
Cox,  Hist,  of  Qreeee,  bk.  3,  ch.  1  (i\  2). 

B.  C.  431. — Beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War.— Its  Causes.—  -In  B.  C.  431  the  war 
broke  out  between  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian 
League,  which,  after  twenty-seven  years,  ended , 
in  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  empire.  It  began 
through  a  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Kerkyra, 
in  which  Athens  assisted  Kerkyra.  A  congress 
was  held  at  Sparta ;  Corinth  and  other  States 
complained  of  the  conduct  of  Athens,  and  war 
was  decided  on.  The  real  cause  of  the  war  was 
that  Sparta  and  its  allies  were  jealous  of  the 
great  power  that  Athens  had  gained  [see 
Greece:  B.  C.  43.>-433  and  43-i-431].  Afar 
greater  number  of  Greek  States  were  engaged  in 
this  war  than  had  ever  been  engaged  in  a  single 
undertaking  before.  States  that  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  Persian  war  were  now  fighting  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  Sparta  was  an  oligarchy, 
and  the  friend  of  the  nobles  everywhere; 
Athens  was  a  democracy,  and  the  friend  of  the 
common  people ;  so  that  the  war  was  to  some 
extent  a  struggle  betweeen  these  classes  all  over 
Greece,  and  often  within  the  same  city  walls 
the  nobles  and  the  people  attacked  one  another, 
the  nobles  being  for  Sparta  and  the  people  for 
Athens.  On  the  side  of  Sparta,  when  the  war 
began,  there  was  all  Peloponnesus  except  Argos 
and  Achaea,  and  also  the  oligarchical  Boeotian 
League  under  Thebes  besides  Phokis,  Lokris, 
and  other  States  west  of  them.  They  were  very 
strong  by  land,  but  the  Corinthians  alone  had  a 
good  fleet.  Later  on  we  shall  see  the  powerful 
State  of  Syracuse  with  its  navy,  acting  with 
Sparta.  On  the  side  of  Athens  there  were  almost 
all  the  JEgoean  islands,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  ^gsan  coast  towns  as  well  as  Ker- 
kyra and  certain  States  in  the  west  of  Greece. 
The  Athenians  had  also  made  alliance  with 
Sitalkes,  the  barbarian  king  of  the  interior  of 
Thrace.  Athens  was  far  stronger  by  sea  than 
Sparta,  but  had  not  such  a  strong  land  army. 
On  the  other  hand  it  had  a  large  treasure,  and  a 


system  of  taxes,  while  the  Spartan  League  had 
little  or  no  money."— C.  A.  Fyffe,  Hist,  of 
Greece  (History  Primers),  p.  84" — The  Ionian 
cities,  called  "allies"  of  Athens,  were  subjects  in 
reality,  and  held  in  subjection  by  tyrannical 
measures  which  made  the  yoke  odious,  as  is 
plainly  explained  by  Xenophon,  who  says : 
"Some  person  might  say,  that  it  is  a  great 
support  to  the  Athenians  that  their  allies  should 
be  in  a  condition  to  contribute  money  to  them. 
To  the  plebeians,  however,  it  seems  to  be  of 
much  greater  advantage  that  every  individual  of 
the  Athenians  should  get  some  of  the  property 
of  the  allies,  and  that  the  allies  themselves  should 
have  only  so  much  as  to  enable  them  to  live  and 
to  till  the  ground,  so  that  they  may  not  be  in  a 
condition  to  form  conspiracies.  The  people  of 
Athens  seem  also  to  have  acted  injudiciously  in 
this  respect,  that  they  oblige  their  allies  to  make 
voyages  to  Athens  for  the  decision  of  their  law- 
suits. But  the  Athenians  consider  only,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  benefits  to  the  state  of  Athens 
are  attendant  on  this  practice ;  in  the  first  place 
they  receive  their  dues  throughout  the  year  from 
the  prytaneia ;  in  the  next  place,  they  manage 
the  government  of  the  allied  states  while  sitting 
at  home,  and  without  sending  out  ships;  they 
also  support  suitors  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
ruin  those  of  an  opposite  character  in  their 
courts  of  law ;  but  if  each  state  had  its  own 
courts,  they  would,  as  being  hostile  to  the  Athe- 
nians, be  the  ruin  of  those  who  were  most 
favourable  to  the  people  of  Athens.  In  addition 
to  these  advantages,  the  Athenian  people  have 
the  following  profits  from  the  courts  of  justice 
for  the  allies  being  at  Athens ;  first  of  all  the 
duty  of  the  hundredth  on  what  is  landed  at  the 
Peiraeeus  affords  a  greater  revenue  to  the  city; 
next,  whoever  has  a  lodging-house  makes  more 
money  by  it,  as  well  as  whoever  has  cattle  or 
slaves  for  hire ;  and  the  heralds,  too,  are  benefited 
by  the  visits  of  the  allies  to  the  city.  Besides,  if 
the  allies  did  not  come  to  Athens  for  law,  they 
would  honour  only  such  of  the  Athenians  as 
were  sent  over  the  sea  to  them,  as  generals,  and 
captains  of  vessels,  and  ambassadors ;  but  now 
every  individual  of  the  allies  is  obliged  to 
flatter  the  people  of  Athens,  knowing  that  on 
going  to  Athens  he  must  gain  or  lose  his  cause 
according  to  the  decision,  not  of  other  judges, 
but  of  the  people,  as  is  the  law  of  Athens ;  and 
he  is  compelled,  too,  to  use  supplication  before 
the  court,  and.  as  any  one  of  the  people  enters, 
to  take  him  by  the  hand.  By  these  means  the 
allies  are  in  consequence  rendered  much  more 
the  slaves  of  the  Athenian  people." — Xenophon, 
On  the  Athenian  Oovermnent  (Minor  Works, 
trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson),  p.  335.— The  revolt 
of  these  coerced  and  hostile  "allies,"  upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  was  inevi- 
table.—  The  prominent  events  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war,  in  which  most  of  the  Greek  States 
were  involved,  are  properly  narrated  in  their 
connection  with  Greek  historv  at  large  (see 
Greece:  B.  C.  431-429,  and  after).  In  this 
place  it  will  only  be  iiecessary  to  take  account 
of  the  consequences  of  the  war  as  they  affected 
the  remarkable  city  and  people  whose  superiority 
had  occasioned  it  by  challenging  and  somewhat 
offensively  provoking  the  jealousy  of  their 
neighbors. 

B.  C.    431.  —  Peloponnesian     invasions    of 
Attica.  —  Siege  of  Athens. —  ' While  the  Pelo- 
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Fanerai   Oration 
of  Pericles. 


ATHENS,  B.  C.  -130. 


ponnpsinns  were  gathering  at  thp  Isthmus, 
and  were  still  on  their  way,  hut  hcfurc  tliey 
cntiTfd  Attica,  Pericles,  the  "son  of  Xanthippus, 
who  was  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  (renerals,  .  .  . 
repeaU'il  [to  the  Atheiilans|  his  previous  advice: 
they  must  prepare  for  war  and  bring  their  prop- 
erty from  the  country  into  the  city;  they  must 
defend  their  walls  hut  not  go  out  ti)  battle;  they 
should  also  eciuip  for  service  the  fleet  in  which 
hiy  their  strength.  .  .  .  The  citizens  were  per- 
suaded, and  brought  into  the  city  their  children 
and  wives,  their  household  goods,  and  even  the 
wood-work  of  their  hou.ses,  which  they  took 
down.  Tlieir  tloeks  and  beasts  of  burden  they 
conveyed  to  Euboea  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
The  removal  of  the  inhabitants  was  painful;  for 
the  Atheni.uis  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
reside  in  the  country.  Such  a  life  had  been 
characteristic  of  them  more  than  of  any  other 
Hellenic  people,  from  very  early  times.  .  .  , 
When  they  came  to  Athens,  only  a  f<'W  of  them 
had  hou.ses  or  could  find  homes  among  friends 
or  kindred.  The  majority  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  city,  and  in  the  tem- 
ples and  shrines  of  heroes.  .  .  .  JIany  also  estab- 
lished them.selves  in  the  turrets  of  the  walls,  or 
in  any  other  place  which  they  could  find;  for 
the  city  could  not  contain  them  when  they  first 
came  in.  But  afterwards  they  divided  among 
them  the  Long  Walls  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Piraeus.  At  the  same  time  the  Athenians  ap- 
plied themselves  vigorously  to  the  war,  summon- 
ing their  allies,  and  preparing  an  expedition  of 
100  ships  against  the  Peloponncse.  While  they 
were  tlius  engaged,  the  Pelopounesian  army  was 
advancing:  it  arrived  first  of  all  at  Oenoe,"  where 
Archi<lamus,  the  Spartan  king,  wasted  much 
time  in  a  fruitless  siege  and  assault.  "At  last 
thev  marched  on,  and  about  the  eightieth  day 
after  the  entry  of  the  Thebans  into  Plataea,  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer,  when  the  corn  was 
in  full  car,  invaded  Attica.  .  .  .  They  encamped 
and  ravaged,  first  of  all,  Eleusis  and  the  plain 
of  Thria.  ...  At  Acharnae  they  encamped,  and 
remained  tliere  a  considerable  time,  ravaging  the 
countrj-."  It  was  the  expectation  of  Arcliidamus 
that  the  Athenians  would  be  provoked  to  come 
out  and  meet  hini  in  the  ojien  field ;  and  that, 
indeed,  they  were  eager  to  do;  but  the  prudence 
of  their  great  leader  jield  them  back.  "The  peo- 
ple were  furious  with  Pericles,  and,  forgetting 
all  his  previous  warnings,  they  abused  him  for 
not  leading  them  to  battle."  But  he  was  vindi- 
cated by  the  result.  "The  Peloponnesians  re- 
mained in  Attica  as  long  as  their  provisions  lasted, 
and  then,  taking  a  new  route,  retired  through 
Boeotia.  ...  On  their  return  to  Peloponnesus 
the  troops  dispersed  to  their  several  cities." 
Sleantime  the  Athenian  and  allied  fleets  were 
ravaging  the  Pcloponnesian  coast.  "In  the  same 
summer  [B.  C.  431]  the  Athenians  expelled  the 
Aeginctans  and  their  families  from  Aegina,  alleg- 
ing that  they  had  been  the  main  cause  of  the 
war.  .  .  .  The  Lacedaemonians  gave  the  Aegine- 
tan  exiles  the  town  of  Thyrea  to  occupy  and  the 
adjoining  country  to  cultivate.  .  .  .  About  the 
end  of  the  summer  the  entire  Athenian  force, 
including  the  melics,  invaded  the  territory  of 
Megara.  .  .  .  After  ravaging  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  they  retired.  They  repeated  the 
invasion,  sometimes  with  cavalry,  sometimes  with 
the  whole  Athenian  army,  every  year  during  the 
war  until  Nisaea  was  taken  [B.  C.  424]. "— Thucy- 


dides,   UiMofy;  trans,  by  B.  Jotcett,  bk.  2,  sect. 
13-;n  (r.  1). 
B.  C,  430. — The  funeral  oration  of  Pericles. — 

Durini,'  the  winter  of  the  year  B.  C.  431-4;W,  "in 
accordance  with  an  old  national  custom,  the 
funeral  of  those  who  first  fell  in  this  war  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenians  at  the  public  charge. 
The  ceremony  is  a,s  follows:  Three  days  before 
the  celebration  they  erect  a  tent  in  which  the 
bones  of  the  dead  are  laid  out,  and  every  one 
brings  to  his  own  dead  any  olTering  which  he 
plea.se.s.  At  the  time  of  the  funeral  the  hones 
are  placed  in  chests  of  cypress  wood,  which  are 
coineyed  on  hearses;  there  is  one  chest  for  each 
tribe.  They  also  carry  a  .single  empty  litter 
decked  with  a  pall  for  all  whose  bodies  are  miss- 
ing, and  cannot  be  recovered  after  the  battle. 
The  procession  is  accompanied  by  any  one  who 
clioo.ses,  whether  citizen  or  stranger,  and  the 
female  relatives  of  the  deceased  are  present  at 
the  place  of  interment  and  make  lamentation. 
The  public  sepulchre  is  situated  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful spot  outside  thew'alls;  tliere  they  always 
bury  tho.se  who  fall  in  war;  only  after  the  battle 
of  Marathon  the  dead,  in  recognition  of  their 
pre-eminent  valour,  were  interred  on  the  field. 
When  the  remains  have  been  laid  iu  the  earth, 
some  man  of  known  ability  and  high  reputation, 
chosen  by  the  city,  delivers  a  suitable  oration 
over  them ;  after  which  the  people  depart.  Such 
is  the  manner  of  interment ;  and  the  ceremony 
was  repeated  from  time  to  time  throughout  the 
war.  Over  those  who  were  the  first  buried 
Pericles  was  cho.sen  to  speak.  At  the  fitting 
moment  he  advanced  fnmi  the  sepulchre  to  a 
lofty  stage,  which  had  been  erected  in  order  that 
he  might  be  heanl  as  far  as  possible  by  the  mul- 
titude, and  spoke  as  follows: — 'Most  of  those 
who  have  spoken  here  before  me  have  com- 
mended the  lawgiver  who  added  this  oration  to 
our  other  funeral  customs;  it  seemed  to  them  a 
worthy  thing  that  such  an  honour  .should  l)e  given 
at  their  burial  to  the  dead  who  liave  fallen  on 
the  field  of  battle.  But  I  should  have  jireferred 
that,  when  men's  deeds  have  been  brave,  they 
.should  be  honoured  iu  deed  only,  and  with  such 
an  honour  as  this  [lublic  funeral,  which  you  are 
now  witnessing.  Then  the  reputation  of  many 
would  not  have  been  imperilled  on  the  eloquence 
or  want  of  eloquence  of  one,  and  their  virtues 
believed  or  not  as  he  spoke  well  or  ill.  For  it  is 
difficult  to  say  neither  too  little  nor  too  much; 
and  even  moderation  is  apt  not  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  truthfulness.  The  friend  of  the  dead 
who  knows  the  facts  is  likely  to  think  that  the 
words  of  the  speaker  fall  short  of  his  knowledge 
and  of  his  wishes;  another  who  is  not  so  well  in- 
formed, when  he  hears  of  anything  which  sur- 
passes his  own  jiowers.  will  be  envious  and  will 
suspect  exaggeration,  ilankind  are  tolerant  of 
the  praisesof  others  so  long  as  each  hearer  thinks 
that  he  can  do  as  well  or  nearly  as  well  himself, 
but,  when  the  speaker  rises  above  him.  jealousy 
is  aroused  and  he  begins  to  be  incredulous.  How- 
ever, since  our  ancestors  have  set  the  seal  of  their 
approval  upon  the  practice,  I  must  obey,  and  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power  shall  endeavour  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  and  beliefs  of  all  who  hear  me. 
I  will  speak  first  of  our  ancestors,  for  it  is  right 
and  becoming  that  now,  when  we  are  lamenting 
the  dead,  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  their  mem- 
ory. There  has  never  been  a  time  when  they 
did  not  inhabit  this  land,  which  bv  their  valour 
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they  have  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, and  we  have  received  from  them  a  free 
state.  But  if  tliey  were  wortliy  of  praise,  still 
more  were  our  fatliers  who  added  to  tlieir  iulieri- 
tance,  and  after  many  a  struggle  transmitted  to 
us  their  sous  this  great  empii'e.  And  we  our- 
selves assembled  here  to-day,  who  are  still  most 
of  us  in  the  vigour  of  life,  have  chiefly  done  the 
work  of  improvement,  and  have  richly  endowed 
our  city  with  all  things,  so  that  she  is  sutflcient 
for  herself  both  in  jjeace  and  war.  Of  the  mili- 
tary exploits  by  which  our  various  possessions 
were  acquired,  or  of  the  energy  with  which  we 
or  our  fathers  drove  back  the  tide  of  war,  Hel- 
lenic or  Barbarian,  I  will  not  speak;  for  the  tale 
would  be  long  and  is  familiar  to  .you.  But  be- 
fore I  praise  the  dead,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
by  what  principles  of  action  we  rose  to  power, 
and  under  what  institutions  and  through  what 
manner  of  life  our  empire  became  great.  For  I 
conceive,  that  such  thoughts  are  not  unsuited  to 
the  occasion,  and  that  this  numerous  assembly 
of  citizens  and  strangers  may  profitably  listen  to 
them.  Our  form  of  government  does  not  enter 
into  rivalry  with  the  institutions  of  others.  We 
do  not  copy  our  neighbours,  but  are  an  example 
to  them.  It  is  true  that  we  are  called  a  democ- 
racy, for  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  many  and  not  of  the  few.  But  while  the  law 
secures  equal  justice  to  all  alike  in  their  private 
disputes,  the  claim  of  excellence  is  also  recog- 
nised ;  and  when  a  citizen  is  in  any  way  distin- 
guished, he  is  preferred  to  the  public  service, 
not  as  a  matter  of  privilege,  but  as  the  reward 
of  merit.  Neither  is  poverty  a  bar,  but  a  man 
may  benefit  his  country  whatever  be  the  obscur- 
ity of  his  condition.  There  is  no  exclusiveness 
in  our  public  life,  and  in  our  private  intercourse 
we  are  not  suspicious  of  one  another,  nor  angry 
with  our  neighbour  if  he  does  what  he  likes;  we 
do  not  put  on  sour  looks  at  him  which,  though 
harmless,  are  not  pleasant.  While  we  are  thus 
unconstrained  in  our  private  intercourse,  a  spirit 
of  reverence  pervades  our  public  acts ;  we  are  pre- 
vented from  doing  wrong  by  respect  for  author- 
ity and  for  the  laws,  having  an  especial  regard 
to  those  which  are  ordained  for  the  protection  of 
the  injured  as  well  as  to  those  unwritten  laws 
which  bring  upon  the  transgressor  of  them  the 
reprobation  of  the  general  sentiment.  And  we 
have  not  forgotten  to  provide  for  our  weary 
spirits  many  relaxations  from  toil ;  we  have  regu- 
lar games  and  sacrifices  throughout  the  year; 
at  home  the  sfj'le  of  our  life  is  refined;  and  the 
delight  which  we  daily  feel  in  all  these  things 
helps  to  banish  melancholy.  Because  of  the 
greatness  of  our  city  the  "fruits  of  the  whole 
earth  flow  in  upon  us;  so  that  we  enjoy  the 
goods  of  other  countries  as  freely  as  of  our  own. 
Then,  again,  our  military  training  is  in  many 
respects  superior  to  that  of  our  adversaries.  Our 
city  is  thrown  open  to  the  world,  and  we  never 
expel  a  foreigner  or  prevent  him  from  seeing  or 
learning  anything  of  which  the  secret  if  revealed 
to  an  enemy  miglit  profit  him.  We  rely  not  upon 
management  or  trickery,  but  upon  our  own  hearts 
and  hands.  And  in  the  matter  of  education, 
whereas  they  from  early  youth  are  always  under- 
going laborious  exercises  which  are  to  make  them 
brave,  we  live  at  ease,  and  yet  are  equally  ready 
to  face  the  Lacedaemonians  come  into  Attica  not 
by  themselves,  but  with  their  whole  confederacy 
following ;  we  go  alone  into  a  neighbour's  country ; 


and  although  our  opponents  are  fighting  for  their 
homes  and  we  on  a  foreign  soil  we  have  seldom 
any  difficulty  in  overcoming  them.  Our  enemies 
have  never  yet  felt  our  united  strength;  the  care 
of  a  navy  divides  our  attention,  and  on  land  we 
are  obliged  to  send  our  own  citizens  everywhere. 
But  they,  if  they  meet  and  defeat  a  part  of  our 
army,  are  as  proud  as  if  they  had  routed  us  all, 
and  when  defeated  they  pretend  to  have  been 
vanquished  by  us  all.  If  then  we  prefer  to  meet 
danger  with  a  light  heart  but  without  laborious 
training,  and  with  a  courage  which  is  gained  by 
habit  and  not  enforced  by  law,  are  we  not  greatly 
the  gainers  ?  Since  we  do  not  anticipate  the  pain, 
although,  when  the  hour  comes,  we  can  be  as 
brave  as  those  who  never  allow  themselves  to 
rest;  and  thus  too  our  city  is  equally  admirable 
in  peace  and  in  war.  For  we  are  lovers  of  the 
beautiful,  yet  simple  in  our  tastes,  and  we  cul- 
tivate the  mind  without  loss  of  manliness.  Wealth 
we  employ,  not  for  talk  and  ostentation,  but 
when  there  is  a  real  use  for  it.  To  avow  pov- 
erty with  us  is  no  disgrace ;  the  true  disgrace  is 
in  doing  nothing  to  avoid  it.  An  Athenian  citi- 
zen does  not  neglect  the  state  because  he  takes 
care  of  his  own  household ;  and  even  those  of  us 
who  are  engaged  in  business  have  a  very  fair 
idea  of  politics.  We  alone  regard  a  man  who 
takes  no  interest  in  public  affairs,  not  as  a  harm- 
less, but  as  a  useless  character;  and  if  few  of  us 
are  originators,  we  are  all  sound  judges  of  a 
polic}'.  The  great  impediment  to  action  is,  in 
our  opinion,  not  discussion,  but  the  want  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  gained  by  discussion  pre- 
paratory to  action.  For  we  have  a  peculiar  power 
of  thinking  before  we  act  and  of  acting  too, 
whereas  other  men  are  courageous  from  ignorance 
but  hesitate  upon  reflection.  And  they  are  surely 
to  be  esteemed  the  bravest  spirits  who,  having 
the  clearest  sense  both  of  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  life,  do  not  on  that  account  shrink  from  dan- 
ger. In  doing  good,  again,  we  are  unlike  otliers; 
we  make  our  friends  by  conferring,  not  by  re- 
ceiving favours.  Now  he  who  confers  a  favour 
is  the  firmer  friend,  because  he  would  fain  by 
kindness  keep  alive  the  memory  of  an  obligation ; 
but  the  recipient  is  colder  in  his  feelings,  because 
he  knows  that  in  requiting  another's  generosity 
he  will  not  be  winning  gratitude  but  only  pa3Mng 
a  debt.  We  alone  do  good  to  our  neighbours  not 
upon  a  calculation  of  interest,  but  in  the  confi- 
dence of  freedom  and  in  a  frank  and  fearless 
spirit.  To  sum  up;  I  say  that  Athens  is  the 
school  of  Hellas,  and  that  the  individual  Athe- 
nian in  his  own  person  seems  to  have  the  power 
of  adapting  himself  to  the  most  varied  forms  of 
action  with  the  utmost  versatility  and  grace. 
This  is  no  passing  and  idle  word,  but  truth  and 
fact;  and  the  assertion  is  verified  by  the  position 
to  which  these  qualities  have  raised  the  state. 
For  in  the  hour  of  trial  Athens  alone  among  her 
contemporaries  is  superior  to  the  report  of  her. 
No  enemy  who  comes  against  her  is  indignant  at 
the  reverses  which  he  sustains  at  the  hands  of 
such  a  city ;  no  subject  complains  that  his  mas- 
ters are  unworthy  of  him.  And  we  shall  as- 
suredly not  be  witliout  witnesses;  there  are 
mighty  monuments  of  our  power  wliich  will 
make  "us  the  wonder  of  this  and  of  succeeding 
ages ;  we  shall  not  need  the  praises  of  Homer  or 
of  any  other  panegyrist  whose  poetry  may  please 
for  the  moment,  although  his  representation  of 
the  facts  will  not  bear  the  light  of  day.     For  we 
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liarc  compoUod  every  bnd  and  orcry  sea  to  open 
;i  path  for  our  valour,  and  have  cvcrywlierf 
planted  eternal  nieniorials  of  our  friendsliii)  and 
of  our  enmity.  Such  is  the  city  for  whose  sake 
these  men  nobly  fought  and  died;  they  could  not 
liear  the  thought  that  she  might  be  taken  from 
them;  and  every  one  of  u.s  who  survive  should 
gladly  toil  ou  her  behalf.  I  have  dwelt  upon  the 
greatness  of  Athens  because  I  want  to  show  you 
that  we  arc  conteiuliug  for  a  higher  prize  than 
those  who  enjoy  none  of  these  ])rivileges,  and  lo 
establish  by  manifest  proof  the  merit  of  these 
men  whom  I  am  now  commemorating.  Their 
loftiest  praise  has  been  already  spoken.  For  in 
magnifying  the  city  I  have  magnified  them,  and 
men  like  tjiem  whose  virtues  made  her  glorious. 
And  of  how  few  Hellenes  can  it  be  said  as  of 
them,  that  their  deeds  when  weighed  in  the 
balance  have  been  found  ecpial  to  their  fame! 
Jlethinks  that  a  death  such  as  theirs  has  been 
gives  the  true  measure  of  a  man's  worth;  it  may 
be  the  first  revelation  of  his  virtues,  but  is  at  any 
rate  their  final  seal.  For  even  those  who  come 
short  in  other  ways  may  justly  plead  the  valour 
with  which  they  have  fought"  for  their  country ; 
they  have  blotted  out  the  evil  with  the  good,  and 
have  benefited  the  stale  more  by  their  |)ublic 
services  than  they  have  injured  her  by  their  pri- 
vate actions.  None  of  these  men  were  enervated 
by  wealth  or  hesitated  to  resign  the  pleasures  of 
life;  none  of  them  put  off  the  evil  day  in  the 
hope,  natural  to  poverty,  that  a  man,  though 
poor,  may  one  day  become  rich.  But,  deeming 
that  the  punishmentof  their  enemies  was  sweeter 
than  any  of  the.se  things,  and  that  they  could  fall 
in  no  nobler  cause,  they  determined  at  the  hazard 
of  their  lives  to  be  honourably  avenged,  and  to 
le.ave  the  rest.  They  resigned  to  liope  their  un- 
known chance  of  happiness;  but  in  the  face  of 
death  they  resolved  lo  rely  upon  themselves 
alone.  And  when  the  moment  came  they  were 
minded  to  resist  and  suffer,  rather  than  to  tlj' 
and  save  their  lives;  they  ran  away  from  the 
word  of  dishonour,  but  on  the  battle-field  their 
feet  stood  fast,  and  in  an  instant,  at  the  height  of 
their  fortune,  they  passed  away  from  the  scene, 
not  of  their  f('ar,  l)ut  of  their  glory.  Such  was 
the  end  of  these  men  ;  Iheywc^re  worthy  of  Athens, 
and  the  living  need  not  desire  to  have  a  more 
heroic  spirit  although  they  may  pray  for  a  less 
fatal  issue.  The  value  of  such  a  si)irit  is  nol  lo 
be  expressed  in  words.  Any  one  can  discourse  to 
you  for  ever  about  the  advantages  of  a  brave  de- 
fence which  you  know  already.  But  instead  of 
listening  to  him  I  woidd  have  you  day  by  day 
fix  your  eyes  upon  the  greatness  of  Athens,  inilil 
you  become  filU'd  with  the  love  of  her;  anil  when 
vou  are  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  her  glory 
reflect  that  this  empire  has  been  acquired  by 
men  who  knew  their  duty  and  had  the  courage 
to  do  it;  who  in  the  hour  of  (■onfiict  had  the  fear 
of  dishonour  always  present  to  them,  and  who, 
if  ever  they  failed  in  an  enterprize,  would  not 
allow  their  virtues  to  be  lost  to  their  country, 
but  freely  gave  their  lives  to  her  as  the  fairest 
offering  which  they  could  pr&sent  at  her  feast. 
The  sacrifice  which  they  collectively  made  was 
in<lividually  repaid  to  them;  for  they  received 
again  each  one  for  himself  a  praise  which  grows 
not  old,  and  the  noblest  of  all  sepulchres  —  I  speak 
not  of  that  in  which  their  remains  are  laid,  but 
of  that  in  which  their  glory  survives,  and  is  pro- 
claimed always   and   ou  every  fitting   occasion 


both  in  word  and  deed.  For  the  whole  earth  is 
the  sepulchre  of  famous  men;  not  only  are  they 
commemorated  by  columns  and  inscriptions  in 
their  own  country,  but  in  foreign  lands  there 
dwellsalso  an  luiwrilten  memorial  of  Iheni,  graven 
not  on  stone  but  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Make 
them  your  examples,  and  esteeming  courage  lo 
be  freedom  and  freedom  to  be  hai)piness.  do  not 
weigh  too  nicely  the  perils  of  w;ir.  The  un- 
fortunate who  has  no  hope  of  a  change  for  the 
better  has  less  reason  to  tlirow  away  his  life  than 
the  prosperous  who,  if  he  survive,  is  always 
liable  lo  a  change  for  the  wor.se,  and  to  whom 
any  accidental  fall  makes  the  most  serious  dif- 
ference. To  a  man  of  spirit,  cowardice  and  dis- 
aster coming  together  are  far  more  bitter  than 
death  striking  him  unpiTccived  at  a  time  when 
he  is  full  of  courage  and  animated  by  the  gen- 
eral hope.  Wherefore'  I  do  not  now  commiserate 
the  parents  of  the  dead  who  sland  here;  I  would 
rather  comfort  them.  You  know  that  your  life 
has  been  passed  amid  manifold  vicissitudes;  and 
that  they  may  l)e  deemed  fortunate  Who  have 
gained  most  honour,  whether  an  honourable  death 
like  theirs,  or  an  honourable  sorrow  like  yours, 
and  whose  days  have  been  so  ordered  that  the 
term  of  their  liapiiiness  is  likewise  the  term  of 
their  life.  I  know  how  liiird  it  is  to  make  you 
feel  this,  when  the  good  fortune  of  others  will 
too  often  remind  you  of  the  gladness  whic^h  once 
lightened  your  hearts.  And  sorrow  is  felt  at  the 
want  of  tho.se  blessings,  not  which  a  man  never 
knew,  but  which  were  a  part  of  his  life  before 
they  were  taken  from  him.  Some  of  you  are  of 
an  age  at  which  they  may  hope  to  have  other 
children,  and  they  ought  to  bear  their  .sorrow 
Ijctter;  not  only  will  the  children  who  may  here- 
after be  born  make  them  forget  their  own  lost 
ones,  but  the  city  will  be  doul)ly  a  g.ainer.  She 
will  not  be  left  desolate,  and  she  will  be  safer. 
For  a  man's  counsel  cannot  have  eqmd  weight 
or  worth,  when  he  alone  has  no  children  to  risk 
in  the  general  danger.  To  those  of  you-  who 
have  passed  their  prime  I  say:  "Congratulate 
yourselves  that  you  have  been  happy  during  the 
greater  part  of  your  days;  remember  that  your 
life  of  sorrow  will  not  last  long,  and  be  comforted 
bj'  the  glory  of  those  who  are  gone.  For  the 
love  of  honour  alone  is  ever  young,  and  not 
riches,  as  some  say,  but  honour  is  the  delight  of 
men  when  they  are  old  and  useless. "  To  you  who 
are  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  departed,  I  see 
that  the  struggle  to  emulate  them  will  be  an 
arduous  one.  For  all  men  praise  the  dead,  and. 
however  pre-eminent  your  virtue  may  be,  hardly 
will  you  be  thouglit,  I  do  not  say  to  ecpial.  but 
even  to  approach  them.  The  living  have  tlieir 
rivals  and  detractors,  but  when  a  man  is  out  of 
the  way,  the  honour  and  good-will  which  he  re- 
ceives is  unalloyed.  And,  if  I  am  to  speak  of 
womanly  virtues  to  those  of  you  who  will  hence 
forth  be  widows,  let  me  sum  them  up  in  one 
short  admonition:  To  a  woman  nol  to  .show 
more  weakness  tlianis  natur.al  f o  her  se.x  is  a  great 
glory,  iind  not  to  be  talked  about  for  good  or  for 
evil  among  men.  I  have  jiaid  the  required  tribute, 
in  obedience  to  the  law,  making  use  of  such  fit- 
ting words  as  I  had.  The  tribute  of  deeds  has 
been  paid  in  part;  for  the  dead  have  been  honour 
ably  interred,  and  it  remains  only  that  their 
children  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  charge 
until  they  are  grownup:  this  is  the  solid  prize 
with  which.  :is  with  a  garland,  Athens  crowns 
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Irt  sons  living  and  dead,  after  a  struggle  like 
liicirs.  For  where  the  rewards  of  virtue  are 
greatest,  tliere  tlie  noblest  citizens  are  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  the  state.  And  now,  when  you 
liave  duly  lamented,  every  one  his  own  dead,  you 
may  depart.'  Such  was  the  order  of  the  funeral 
celebrated  in  this  winter,  with  the  end  of  which 
ended  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War." 
— Thucydides,  History,  trans,  by  B.  Jo)octt,  v.  1, 
bk.  3,  ned.  34-47. 

B.  C.  430-429. — The  Plague  in  the  city. — 
Death  of  Pericles. —  Capture  of  Potidaea. — 
"  As  soon  as  the  summer  returned  [B.  C.  430] 
the  Peloponnesians  .  .  .  invaded  Attica,  where 
the}'  established  themselves  and  ravaged  the 
country.  They  had  not  been  there  many  days 
when  the  plague  broke  out  at  Athens  for  the 
first  time.  .  .  .  The  disease  is  said  to  have  be- 
gun south  of  Egypt  in  ^Ethiopia;  thence  it  de- 
scended into  Egy]5t  and  Lib3'a,  and  after  spread- 
ing over  the  greater  part  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
suddenly  fell  upon  Athens.  It  first  attacked  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Piraeus,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Peloponnesians  had  poisoned  the  cis- 
terns, no  condiuts  having  as  yet  been  made 
there.  It  afterwards  reached  the  upper  city, 
and  then  the  mortality  became  far  greater.  As 
to  its  probable  origin  or  the  causes  which  might 
or  could  have  produced  such  a  disturbance  of 
nature,  every  man,  whether  a  ph3'siciau  or  not, 
will  give  his  own  opinion.  But  I  shall  describe 
its  actual  course,  and  the  symptoms  by  which 
any  one  who  knows  them  beforehand  may  recog- 
nize the  disorder  should  it  ever  reappear.  For  I 
was  myself  attacked,  and  witnessed  the  suffer- 
ings of  others.  The  season  was  admitted  to 
have  been  remarkably  free  from  ordinary  sick- 
ness ;  and  if  anybody  was  already  ill  of  any  other 
disease,  it  was  absorbed  in  this.  Many  who 
were  in  perfect  health,  all  in  a  moment,  and 
without  an}'  apparent  reason,  were  seized  with 
violent  heats  in  the  head  and  with  redness  and 
inflanmiation  of  the  eyes.  Internally  the  throat 
and  tongue  were  ciuickly  suffused  with  blood 
and  the  breath  became  unnatural  and  fetid. 
There  followed  sneezing  and  hoarseness;  in  a 
short  time  the  disorder,  accompanied  by  a  vio- 
lent co\igh,  reached  the  chest;  then  fastening 
lower  down,  it  would  move  the  stomach  and 
bring  on  all  the  vomits  of  bile  to  which  physi- 
cians have  ever  given  names;  and  they  were 
very  distressing.  .  .  .  The  body  e-\terna"lly  was 
not  so  very  hot  to  the  touch,  nor  yet  pale ;  it  was 
a  livid  colour  inclining  to  red,  and  breaking  out 
in  pustules  and  ulcers.  But  the  internal  fever 
was  intense.  .  .  .  The  disorder  which  had  origi- 
nally settled  in  the  head  passed  gradually 
through  the  whole  body,  and,  if  a  person  got 
f>ver  the  worst,  would  often  seize  the  extremi- 
ties and  leave  its  mark,  attacking  the  privy 
parts  and  the  fingers  and  toes;  and  some  escaperl 
with  the  loss  of  these,  some  with  the  loss  of  their 
eyes.  .  .  ,  The  crowding  of  the  people  out  of 
the  country  into  the  city  aggravated  the  misery ; 
and  the  newly -arrived  suffered  most.  .  .  .  The 
mortalit}'  among  them  was  dreadful  and  they 
perished  in  wild  disorder.  The  dead  lay  as  they 
had  died,  one  upon  another,  while  others  hardly 
alive  wallowed  in  the  streets  and  crawled  about 
every  fountain  craving  for  water.  The  temples 
in  which  they  lodged  were  full  of  the  corpses  of 
those  who  died  in  them ;  for  the  violence  of  the 
calamity  was  such  that  men,  not  knowing  where 


to  turn,  grew  reckless  of  all  law,  human  and 
divine.  .  .  .  The  pleasure  of  the  moment  and 
any  sort  of  thing  which  conduced  to  it  took  the 
place  both  of  honour  and  of  e.xpedienev.  No 
fear  of  God  or  law  of  man  deterred  a  criminal." 
Terrified  by  the  plague,  when  they  learned  of  it. 
the  Peloponnesians  retreated  from  Attica,  after 
ravaging  it  for  forty  days;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, their  own  coasts  had  been  ravaged,  as  be- 
fore, by  the  Athenian  fleet.  And  now,  being  once 
more  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
though  still  grievously  afflicted  by  the  plague! 
the  Athenians  turned  upon  Pericles  with  com- 
plaints and  reproaches,  and  imposed  a  fine  upon 
him.  They  also  sent  envoys  to  Sparta,  with 
peace  proposals  which  received  no  encourage- 
ment. But  Pericles  spoke  calmly  and  wisely  to 
the  people,  and  they  acknowledged  their  sense 
of  dependence  upon  him  by  re-electing  him  gen- 
eral and  committing  again  "all  their  affairs  to 
his  charge."  But  he  was  stricken  next  year 
with  the  plague,  and,  lingering  for  some  weeks 
in  broken  health,  he  died  in  the  summer  of  429 
B.  C.  By  his  death  the  republic  was  given  over 
to  striving  demagogues  and  factions,  at  just  the 
time  when  a  capable  brain  and  hand  were  needed 
in  its  government  most.  The  war  went  on, 
acquiring  more  ferocity  of  temper  with  every 
campaign.  It  was  especially  embittered  in  the 
course  of  the  second  summer  by  the  execution, 
at  Athens,  of  several  Lacedaemonian  envoys 
who  were  captured  while  on  their  way  to  solicit 
help  from  the  Persian  king.  One  of  these  un- 
fortunate envoys  was  Aristeus,  who  had  organ- 
ized the  defence  of  Potidaea.  That  city  was  still 
holding  out  against  the  Athenians,  w"ho  block- 
aded it  obstinately,  although  their  troops  suf- 
fered frightfully  from  the  plague.  But  in  the 
winter  of  430-429  B.  C.  they  succumbed  to  star- 
vation and  surrendered  their  town,  being  per- 
mitted to  depart  in  search  of  a  new  home. 
Potidaea  was  then  peopled  anew,  with  colonists. 
—  Thuc3'-dides,  History,  tr.  by  Jowett,  bk.  2,  seft. 
8-70. 

Also  in:  E.  Abbott,  Pericles  and  t/u  Golden 
Age  of  Athens,  ch.  13-lo.— W.  W.  Llovd,  The 
Age  of  Pericles,  ch.  64  (i'.  2).— L.  Whibley,  Politi- 
cal Parties  in  Alliens  daring  the  Peloponnesian 
War. — W.  Wachsmuth,  Hist.  Antiquities  of  the 
(freeks,  serfs.  62-64  (;•.  2). 

B.  C.  429-421. — After  Pericles. — The  rise  of 
the  Demagogues. — "When  Pericles  rose  U> 
))ower  it  would  have  been  possible  to  frame  a 
Pan-Hellenic  union,  in  which  Sparta  and  Athens 
would  have  been  tlie  leading  states ;  and  such  a 
dualism  would  have  been  the  best  guarantee  for 
the  rights  of  the  smaller  cities.  When  he  died 
there  was  no  policy  left  but  war  with  Sparta, 
and  conquest  in  the  West.  And  not  only  so,  but 
there  was  no  politician  who  could  adjust  the 
relations  of  domestic  war  and  foreign  conquest. 
The  Athenians  passed  from  one  to  the;  other,  as 
they  were  addressed  by  Cleon  or  Alcibiades. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  the  men  who  lived  in 
those  days  of  trouble  spoke  bitterlj-  of  Pericles, 
holding  him  accountable  for  the  miseries  which 
fell  upon  Athens.  Other  statesmen  had  be- 
queathed good  laws,  as  Solon  and  Clisthenes.  or 
the  memory  of  great  achievements,  as  Themisto- 
cles  or  Cimon,  but  the  only  changes  which 
Pericles  had  introduced  were  thought,  not  with- 
out reason,  to  be  changes  for  the  worse ;  and  he 
left  his  countrv  involved  in  a  ruinous  war." — E. 
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Abbott.  Pirirh.1  miil  the  G-ihlut  A'jf  cf  Athciin. 
pp.  362-3(>3. — •'The  moral  chanjji'  which  hiiil 
.  .  .  befalli'ii  tlie  Attic  community  liiul,  it  is 
true,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Pericles,  niani- 
festeil  it.self  by  means  of  .sullicienlly  clear  pre- 
monitory signs;  but  Pericles  had.  notwithstand- 
ing, up  to  the  d.iys  of  his  last  illness,  remained 
the  centre  of  the  state;  the  jieoplo  had  again  and 
again  returned  to  him.  and  by  subonlinaling 
themselves  to  the  personal  authority  of  Pericles 
Iiad  succeeiled  in  recovering  the  demeanor  which 
betitted  tlicm.  But  now  tjic  voice  was  hushed, 
which  had  been  able  to  sway  the  unruly  citizens, 
even  against  their  will.  No  other  authority  was 
in  existence  —  no  aristocracy,  no  otlicial  class,  no 
board  of  experienced  statesmen  —  nothing,  in 
fact,  to  which  the  citizens  might  have  looked  for 
guidance  and  coninil.  The  niulliluile  had  re- 
covered al)solute  independence,  and  in  propor- 
tion as,  in  the  interval,  readiness  of  speech  and 
sophistic  versatility  had  spread  in  Athens,  the 
number  had  increased  of  those  who  now  put 
themselves  forward  as  poijidar  speakers  and 
leaders.  But  as,  among  all  these,  none  was 
Ciipable  of  leading  the  multitude  after  the  fashion 
of  Pericles,  another  method  of  leading  the  people, 
another  kind  of  demagogy,  sprung  into  existence. 
Pericles  stood  above  the  multitude.  .  .  .  His 
successors  were  obliged  to  adopt  other  means; 
in  order  to  acquire  influence,  they  took  advan- 
tage not  so  much  of  the  strong  as  of  the  weak 
points  in  the  character  of  the  citizens,  and 
achieved  popularity  by  flattering  their  inclina- 
tions, and  endeavoring  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
their  l)aser  nature.  .  .  .  Now  for  the  first  time, 
men  belonging  to  the  lower  class  of  citizens 
thrust  themselves  forward  to  play  a  part  in 
politics,—  men  of  the  trading  and  arti.san  class, 
the  culture  and  wealth  of  which  had  so  vigor- 
ously increased  at  Athens.  .  .  .  The  office  of 
general  frequently  became  a  post  of  martyrdom; 
and  the  l)ravest  men  felt  that  the  prospect  of 
Ijcing  called  to  account  as  to  their  campaigns  by 
cowardly  demagogues,  before  a  capricious  mul- 
titude, disturbed  the  straight  forward  joyousness 
of  their  activity,  and  threw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  successes.  ...  On  the  orators'  tribune 
the  contrast  was  more  striking.  Here  the  first 
prominent  successor  of  Pericles  was  a  certain 
Eucrates,  a  rude  and  uneducated  man,  who  was 
riiliculed  on  the  comic  stage  as  the  'boar'  or 
'bear  of  Mclite'  (the  name  of  the  district  to 
which  he  belonged),  a  dealer  in  tow  and  mill- 
owner,  who  only  for  a  short  space  of  time  took 
the  lead  in  the  popidar  assembly.  His  place  was 
taken  by  Lysicles,  wlio  had  acquired  wealtii  by 
the  cattle-trade.  ...  It  was  not  until  after 
Lysicles.  that  the  demagogues  attained  to  power 
who  had  first  made  themselves  a  name  by  their  op- 
position against  Pericles,and,  among  them,Cleon 
was  the  first  who  wasable  to  maintain  hisauthority 
fora  longer  period  of  time;  .so  that  it  is  in  his  i)ro- 
ceedings  during  the  ensuing  years  of  the  war 
that  the  wdiole  character  of  the  new  demagogy 
first  thoroughly  manifests  itself." — E.  Curtius, 
Ilhtory  of  Cfreece,  i:  3,  c/i.  -2. — "The  characters 
of  the  military  commander  and  the  political 
leader  were  gradually  separated.  The  first 
germs  of  this  division  w-e  find  in  the  days  of 
Kimon  and  Perikles.  Kimon  was  no  mean  poli- 
tician; but  his  real  genius  clearly  called  liini  to 
warfare  with  the  Barbarian.  Perikles  was  an 
able   and   successful   general;    but   in   him   the 


military  character  was  quite  subordinate  to  I  hut 
of  the  political  leader.  It  was  a  wise  com 
promise  which  entrusted  Kimon  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  state  abroad  and  Perikles  with  its 
management  at  home.  After  PeriklOs  the  separa- 
tion widened.  We  nowhere  hear  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Phormion  as  political  Ica.lers;  and 
even  in  Nikias  the  political  is  subordinate  to  the 
mililiirv  character.  Kleon,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  politician  but  not  a  soldier.  But  the  old 
notion  of  combining  military  and  political  posi- 
tion was  not  (juite  lost.  It  was  still  deemed  that 
he  who  proposed  a  warlike  expedition  should 
himself,  if  it  were  needful,  be  able  to  conduct  it. 
Kleon  in  an  evil  hour  was  tempted  to  take  on 
himself  military  functions;  he  was  forced  into 
command  against  SphaktCria;  by  the  able  and 
loyal  help  of  Demosthenes  he  acquitted  himself 
with  honour.  But  his  head  was  turned  by  suc- 
cess; he  aspired  to  independent  command;  he 
measured  himself  against  the  mighty  Brasidas; 
and  the  fatal  battle  of  Amphipolis  was  the  result. 
It  now  became  clear  that  the  Demagogue  and  the 
General  must  connnonly  be  two  di.stinct  person,s. 
The  versatile  genius  of  Alkibiades  again  united 
the  two  characters;  but  he  left  no  successor. 
...  A  Demagogue  then  was  simply  an  infiu- 
ential  speaker  of  popular  politics.  DCmosthenOs  is 
commonly  distinguished  as  an  orator,  while 
Kleon  is  branded  ;is  a  Demagogue;  but  the 
position  of  the  one  was  the  same  as  the  position 
of  the  other.  The  ordy  question  is  as  to  the 
wisdom  and  honesty  of  the  advice  given  either 
by  Kleon  or  by  Demosthenes." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Ifi></'>rii;il  Ekxi'ii/h.  Id  xn-.,  pp.  138-140. 

B.  C.  429-427. — Fate  of  Platsea. — Phormio's 
Victories. — Revolt  of  Lesbos. — Siege  of  Mity- 
lene. — Cleon's  bloody  decree  and  its  reversal. 
See  Guhf.ck:    B.  C.  4J!l-t'27. 

B.  C.  425. — Seizure  of  Pylus  by  Demos- 
thenes, the  general. — Spartans  entrapped  and 
captured  at  Sphacteria. — Peace  pleaded  for 
and  refused.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  435. 

B.  C.  424-406. — Socrates  as  soldier  and 
citizen. — The  trial  of  the  Generals. —  "Sdrralis 
was  born  very  shortly  before  the  year  4C'J  B.  ('. 
His  father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  sculptor,  his 
mother,  Pha^narete,  a  midwife.  Nothing  defi- 
nite is  known  of  his  moral  and  intellectual 
development.  There  is  no  specific  record  of 
him  at  all  until  he  served  at  the  siege  of  Potidtea 
(432  B.  C.-429  B.  (;.)  when  he  was  nearly  forty 
years  old.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  his  youth 
and  manhood  were   pas.sed   in  the  most  splendid 

period  of  Athenian  or  Greek  history \s  a 

l)oy  he  received  the  usual   Athenian  liberal  cdu-      ' 
cation,   in  music  and  gymnastic,  an  education, 
that   is   to  say,   mental  and  physical.     He  was 
fond  of  quoting  from   the  exi.sting  Greek  litera- 
ture, and  he  seems  to  have  been  familiar  with  it, 
especially  with  Homer.     He  is   represented  by 
Xenophon  as   rejieating    Proilicus'  fable   of  the 
choice  of  Heracles  at  length.     He  says  thai  he 
was  in  the  habit   of   studying   with   his  friends     ' 
'the  treasures  which  the  wise  men  of  old  have 
left  us  in  their  books:'  collections,   that  is,  of      ■ 
the  short  and  pithy  sayings  of  the  seven  sages, 
such   as  'know  thyself;   a   saying,    it   may  be 
noticed,    which  lay    at   the   root  of  his   whole 
teaching.      z\.nd    he   had    some    knowledge    of     ] 
mathematics,    and   of  science,    as  it   existed  in 
those     days.        He     understood     something     of 
astronomy  and  of  advanced   geometry;  and  he     | 
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was  acquainted  with  certain,  at  any  rate,  of  tlie 
theories  of  liis  predecessors  in  philosophy,  the 
Pliysical  or  C'osmical  philosophers,  such  as 
Heraclitusand  Parmenides,  and,  especially,  with 
those  of  Anaxagoras.  But  there  is  no  trustworthy 
evidence  which  enables  us  to  go  beyond  the 
bare  fact  that  he  had  such  knowledge.  .  .  .  All 
then  that  we  can  say  of  tlie  first  forty  years  of 
Socrates'  life  consists  of  general  statements  like 
these.  During  these  years  there  is  no  specific 
record  of  him.  Between  433  B.  C.  and  429  B.  C. 
he  served  as  a  common  soldier  at  the  siege  of 
Potidtta,  an  Athenian  dependency  wliich  had 
revolted,  and  surpassed  every  one  in  his  powers 
of  enduring  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  and  all  the 
hardships  of  a  severe  Thracian  winter.  At  this 
siege  we  hear  of  him  for  the  first  time  in  con- 
nection with  Alcibiades,  whose  life  he  saved  in  a 
skirmish,  and  to  whom  he  eagerly  relinqiushed 
the  prize  of  valour.  In  431  B.  C.  the  Pelopou- 
nesian  War  broke  out,  and  in  424  B.  C.  the 
Athenians  were  disastrously  defeated  and 
routed  by  the  Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Delium. 
Socrates  and  Laches  were  among  the  few  who 
did  not  yield  to  panic.  They  retreated  together 
steadily,  and  tlie  resolute  bearing  of  Socrates 
was  conspicuous  to  friend  and  foe  alike.  Had 
all  the  Athenians  behaved  as  he  did,  says 
Laches,  in  the  dialogue  of  that  name,  the  defeat 
would  have  been  a  victory.  Socrates  fought 
bravely  a  third  time  at  the  battle  of  Amphipolis 
[422  B.  C]  against  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  in 
which  the  commanders  on  both  sides,  Cleon  and 
Brasidas,  were  killed:  but  there  is  no  record  of 
his  specific  services  on  that  occasion.  About  the 
same  time  that  Socrates  was  displaying  con- 
spicuous courage  in  the  cause  of  Athens  at 
Delium  and  Amphipolis,  Aristophanes  was  hold- 
ing him  up  to  hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule  in 
the  comedy  of  the  Clouds  [B.  C.  423].  .  .  .  The 
Clouds  is  "his  protest  against  the  immorality  of 
free  thought;  and  the  Sophists.  He  chose 
Socrates  for  his  central  figure,  chiefly,  no  doul)t, 
on  account  of  Socrates'  well-known  and  strange 
personal  appearance.  The  grotesque  ugliness, 
and  flat  nose,  and  prominent  eyes,  and  Silenus- 
like  face,  and  shabby  dress,  might  be  seen  every 
day  in  the  streets,  and  were  familiar  to  every 
Atiienian.  Aristoplianes  cared  little  —  probably 
he  did  not  take  the  troidjle  to  find  out  —  that 
Socrates'  whole  life  was  spent  in  fighting  against 
the  Sophists.  It  was  enough  for  him  that 
Socrates  did  not  accept  the  traditional  beliefs, 
and  was  a  good  centre-piece  for  a  comedy.  .  .  . 
The  Clouds,  it  is  needless  to  sa3^  is  a  gross  and 
absurd  libel  from  beginning  to  end :  but 
Aristophanes  liit  the  popular  conception.  The 
charges  which  he  made  iu  423  B.  C.  stuck  to 
Socrates  to  the  end  of  his  life.  They  aree.xactly 
the  charges  made  by  popular  prejudice,  against 
which  Socrates  defends  himself  in  the  first  ten 
chapters  of  tlie  Apology,  and  which  he  says  have 
been  so  long  ' in  the  air.'  He  formulates  them 
as  follows:  •  Socrates  Ls  an  evil  doer  who  busies 
himself  with  investigating  things  beneath  the 
earth  and  in  the  sky,  and  who  makes  the  worse 
ajipear  the  better  reason,  and  who  teaches  others 
these  same  things.'.  .  .  For  sixteen  years  after 
the  battle  of  Amphipolis  we  hear  nothing  of 
Socrates.  The  next  events  in  his  life,  of  which 
tliere  is  a  specific  record,  are  those  narrated  by 
himself  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Apology. 
They  illustrate,  as  he  meant  them  to  illastrate, 
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his  invincible  moral  courage.  ...  In  406  B.  C. 
the  Athenian  fleet  defeated  tlie  Lacediiemonians 
at  the  battle  of  Arginusse,  so  called  from  some 
small  islands  off  the  south-east  point  of  Lesbos. 
After  the  battle  the  Athenian  commanders 
omitted  to  recover  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and 
to  save  the  living  from  off  their  disabled 
enemies.  The  Athenians  at  hotne,  on  hearing  of 
this,  were  furious.  The  due  performance  of 
funeral  rites  was  a  very  sacred  duty  with  the 
Greeks :  and  many  citizens  mourned  for  friends 
and  relatives  who  had  been  left  to  drown.  The 
commanders  were  immediately  recalled,  and  an 
assembly  was  held  in  which  they  were  accused 
of  neglect  of  duty.  They  defended  themselves 
by  saying  that  they  had  ordered  certain  inferior 
oflicers  (amongst  others,  their  accuser  Thera- 
menes)  to  perform  the  duty,  but  that  a  storm 
had  come  on  wliich  had  rendered  the  perform- 
ance impossible.  The  debate  was  adjourned, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Senate  should 
decide  in  what  way  the  commanders  should  be 
tried.  The  Senate  resolved  that  the  Athenian 
])eople,  having  heard  the  accusation  and  the 
defence,  shotdd  proceed  to  vote  forthwith  for 
the  acquittal  or  condemnation  of  the  eight  com- 
manders collectively.  The  resolution  was 
grossly  unjust,  and  it  was  illegal.  It  substi- 
tuted a  poi)ular  vote  for  a  fair  and  formal  trial. 
.  .  .  Socrates  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  the  only  office  that  he  ever  filled.  The 
Senate  was  composed  of  five  liundred  citizens, 
elected  by  lot,  fifty  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes, 
and  holding  office  for  one  year.  The  members 
of  each  tribe  held  the  Prytany,  that  is,  were 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  business,  for 
thirty-five  daj-s  at  a  time,  and  ten  out  of  the 
fifty  were  proedri  or  presidents  every  seven  days 
in  succession.  Every  bill  or  motion  was  exam- 
ined by  the  proedri  before  it  was  submitted  to 
the  Assembly,  to  see  if  it  were  in  accordance 
with  law ;  if  it  was  not,  it  was  quashed :  one  of 
the  proedri  presided  over  the  Senate  and  the  As- 
sembly each  day,  and  for  one  day  only :  he  was 
called  the  EpLstates:  it  was  his  duty  to  put  the 
question  to  the  vote.  In  short  he  was  the 
speaker.  .  .  .  On  the  day  on  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  take  a  collective  vote  on  llie  uc'quittal 
or  condemnation  of  the  eight  comraantlers, 
Socrates  was  Epistates.  The  proposal  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  illegal :  but  the  people  were 
furious  against  the  accused,  and  it  was  a  very 
popular  one.  Some  of  the  proedri  opposed  it 
iiefore  it  was  submitted  to  the  Assembly,  on  the 
ground  of  its  illegality ;  but  they  were  silenced 
by  threats  and  subsided.  Socrates  alone  refused 
to  give  way.  He  would  not  put  a  question 
which  he  knew  to  be  illegal,  to  the  vote. 
Threats  of  suspension  and  arrest,  the  clamour  of 
an  angry  people,  the  fear  of  imprisonment  or 
death,  could  not  move  him.  .  .  .  But  his 
authority  lasted  only  for  a  day;  the  proceedings 
were  adjourned,  a  more  pliant  Ilpistatcs  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  the  generals  were  condemned 
and  executed."— F.  J.  Church,  Iiitroil.  to  Trial 
and  Death  of  Sormtes,  pp.  9-23. — See,  also, 
Ghkece:  B.  C.  40(1. 

B.  C  421. — End  of  the  first  period  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.— The  Peace  of  Nicias.— 
"The  first  stage  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  came 
to  an  end  just  ten  years  after  the  invasion  of 
Attica  by  Archidanius  in  431  B.  C.  Its  results 
had  been  almost  purely  negative;  a  vast  quan- 
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tity  of  blood  aud  Ircasurc  had  been  wasted 
on'  each  side,  but  to  no  great  purpose.  Tlie 
Athenian  naval  power  was  unim|)aireil.  and  the 
confederacy  of  Dclos,  thousrh  sliakin  by  the 
successful  revolt  of  Ainphipolis  and  the  Thrace- 
ward  towns,  was  still  left  subsisting.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  attempts  of  Alliens  to  accom- 
plish anything  on  land  had  entirely  failed,  and 
the  defensive  policy  of  Pericles  had  been  so  far 
justified.  Well  wduld  it  have  been  for  Athens 
if  her  citizens  had  taken  the  lesson  to  heart,  and 
contented  themselves  with  having  escaped  so 
easily  from  the  greatest  war  they  had  ever 
known." — C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Hi-tt.  of  Greece,  p. 
;Ul. — -The  treaty  called  since  ancient  times  the 
Peace  of  Nicias  "  .  .  put  an  end  to  the  war  be- 
tween the  two  Greek  confederations  of  states, 
after  it  had  lasted  for  ratlier  more  than  ten 
years,  viz.,  from  the  attack  of  the  Bo>otians 
upon  Platiea;,  01.  l.xx.wii.  1  (beginning  of 
April  B.  C.  431)  to  Ol.  Ixxxi.x.  3  {towards  the 
middle  of  April  H.  C.  421).  The  war  was  for 
this  reason  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Ten  Years'  War,  while  the  Poloponnesians 
called  it  the  Attic  War.  Its  end  constituted 
a  triumph  for  Athens;  for  all  the  plans  of 
the  enemies  who  had  attacked  her  had  come  to 
naught :  Sparta  liad  been  unable  to  fulfil  a  sin- 
gle one  of  the  promises  with  which  she  had 
entered  upon  the  war,  and  was  ultimately  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  Athens  in  its 
whole  extent, —  notwitlistanding  all  the  mistakes 
and  misgivings,  notwithstanding  all  the  calami- 
ties attributable,  or  not,  to  the  Athenians  them- 
selves: the  resources  of  offence  and  defence 
which  the  city  owed  to  Pericles  had  therefore 
proved  their  excellence,  and  all  the  fury  of  her 
opponents  had  wasted  itself  against  her  in  vain. 
Sparta  herself  was  satisfied  witti  the  advantages 
which  the  peace  offered  to  her  own  city  and  citi- 
zens; but  great  was  the  discontent  among  her 
confederates,  ])articularly  among  the  secondary 
states,  who  had  originally  occasioned  the  war 
and  obliged  Sparta  to  take  part  in  it.  Even 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  induce  Thebes  and  Corinth  to  accede  to 
it.  The  result  of  the  war  to  Sparta  was  there- 
fore the  dissolution  of  the  confederation  at  whose 
head  slie  had  begun  the  war;  she  felt  herself 
thereby  i>laced  in  so  dangerously  isolated  a  posi- 
tion, that  she  was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
Athens  in  self-defence  against  her  own  confeder- 
ates. Accordingly  the  Peace  of  Nicias  was  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  converted  into  a  fifty 
years'  alliance,  under  the  terms  of  whicli  Sparta 
and  Athens  contracted  the  obligation  of  mutual 
assistance  against  any  hostile  attack." —  E.  Cur- 
tius,  Jlist.  of  (irecce,  hk.  4,  ch  2  (».  3). —  See,  also, 
Gri-:ece:  B.  C.  424-421. 

B.  C.  421-418. — New  combinations. — Con- 
flicting alliances  with  Sparta  and  the  Argive 
Confederacy. — Rising  influence  of  Alcibiades. 
— War  in  Argos  and  Arcadia. — ^Battle  of  Man- 
tinea.     Sci-  Greeck;    B.  C.  421-41S. 

B.  C.  416. — Siege  and  conquest  of  Melos. — 
Massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  Sec  Greece: 
I!,  c.  4ir,, 

B.  C.  415. — The  expedition  against  Syra- 
cuse.—  Mutilation  of  the  Herma  (Hermai). — 
A  quarrel  having  broken  (iiU  in  .Sicily,  lietween 
the  cities  of  Segesta  and  Selinous.  "the  latter 
obtained  aid  from  Syracuse.  Upon  this,  Segesta, 
having  vainly  sought  help  from  Carthage,  ap- 


l)ealed  to  Athens,  where  the  exiled  Sicilians  were 
ninaerous.  Alkibiailes  had  been  one  of  the  most 
urgent  for  the  attack  upon  ,'Melos,  and  he  did  not 
lose  the  present  opportunity  to  incite  tlie  Athen- 
ians to  an  enterprise  of  much  greater  importance, 
and  wliere  he  hoped  to  be  in  command.  .  .  .  All 
men's  minds  were  filled  with  ambitions  hopes. 
Everywhere,  says  Plutarch,  were  to  be  seen 
young  men  in  the  gymnasia,  old  men  in  work- 
sliops  anil  j)viblic  places  of  meeting,  drawing  the 
mai)  of  Sicily,  talking  about  the  sea  that  sur- 
rounds it,  the  goodness  of  its  harbors,  its  ]>osi- 
lion  opposite  Africa.  Established  then-,  it  wonhl 
be  easy  to  cross  over  and  subjugate  ( '.'irlhage, 
and  extend  their  sway  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.  The  rich  did  not  approve  of  tins  rash- 
ness, but  feared  if  they  opposed  it  that  the  op- 
posite faction  would  accuse  them  of  wishing  to 
avoid  the  service  an<l  costs  of  arming  galleys. 
Xikias  had  more  courage;  even  after  the  Athen- 
ians ha<l  appointed  him  general,  with  Alkibiades 
and  Laniaclios,  be  spoke  publicly  against  the 
eiitcrpri.se,  showed  the  iniiirudence  of  going  in 
search  of  <iew  subjects  when  those  they  already 
had  were  at  the  moment  in  a  state  of  revolt,  as  in 
Chalkidike,  or  only  wailed  for  a  disaster  to  break 
the  chain  which  bound  them  to  Athens.  He 
ended  by  reproaching  Alkibiades  for  |)lunging 
the  re])ublic,  to  gratify  his  personal  and>ition, 
into  a  foreign  war  of  "the  greatest  d.-mger.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  demagogues,  however,  replied  that 
he  would  put  an  end  to  all  this  hesitation,  and  he 
propo.sed  and  secured  tlie  passage  of  a  decree 
giving  the  generals  full  power  to  use  all  the 
resources  of  the  city  in  preparing  for  the  expedi- 
tion (March  24,  415  B.  C.)  Nikias  was  com- 
pletely in  the  right.  The  expedition  to  Sicily 
was  impolitic  and  foolish.  In  the  -Ega'an  Sea 
lay  the  empire  of  Athens,  and  there  only  it  could 
lie,  within  reach,  close  at  hand.  Every  acciuisitioii 
westward  of  the  Pelopounesos  was  a  .source  of 
weakness.  Syracuse,  even  if  coniiuered,  would 
not  long  remain  subject.  Whatever  might  be 
the  residt  of  the  expedition,  it  was  sure  to  be 
disastrous  in  the  end.  .  .  .  An  event  which  took 
place  shortly  before  the  departure  of  the  fleet 
(8-9  June)  threw  terror  into  the  city:  one  morn- 
ing the  hermai  throughout  the  city  were  seen  to 
have  been  mutilated.  .  .  .  '  Those  IlermiB,  or 
half-statues  of  the  god  llermfis,  were  blocks  of 
marble  abotit  the  height  of  the  human  figure. 
The  upper  part  was  cut  into  a  head,  face,  neck 
and  bust;  the  lower  part  was  left  as  a  ijuad- 
rangular  pillar,  broad  at  the  base,  without  arms, 
body,  or  legs,  but  with  the  significant  mark  of 
the  male  sex  in  front.  They  were  distributed  in 
great  numbers  throughout  Athens,  and  always 
in  the  most  conspicuous  sitinitions;  standing  be- 
side the  outer  doors  of  private  bouses  as  well  as 
of  temples,  near  the  most  frequented  porticos,  at 
the  intersection  of  cross  ways,  in  the  public 
agora.  .  .  .  The  religious  feelings  of  the  Greeks 
considered  the  god  to  be  planted  or  domiciled 
where  his  statue  stood,  so  that  the  companion- 
ship, sympathy,  and  guardianship  (jf  Hermes 
bec;ime  associated  with  most  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  conjunct  life  at  Athens, —  politiial. 
social,  commercial,  or  gymnastic'  ...  To  all 
jiious  minds  the  city  seemed  menaced  with  great 
misfortunes  unless  the  anger  of  Heaven  should 
be  appeased  by  a  sufiicient  expiation.  While 
Alkibiades  had  many  partisans,  he  had  also  vio- 
lent enemies.     Not  long  before  this  time  Hyper- 
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bolos,  a  contemptible  man,  had  almost  succeeded 
in  obtaining  his  banishment ;  and  he  liad  escaped 
this  danger  only  by  uniting  his  party  with  that 
of  Nilcias,  and  causing  the  demagogue  himself  to 
suffer  ostracism.  The  affair  of  the  hermai  ap- 
peared to  his  adversaries  a  favourable  occasion 
to  repeat  the  attempt  made  by  Hyperbolos,  and 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  in  a  political 
machination,  seeing  this  same  populace  applaud, 
a  few  mouths  later,  the  imjiious  audacity  of 
Aristophanes  in  his  comedy  of  The  Birds.  An 
inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  certain  metoikoi  and 
slaves,  without  making  any  deposition  as  to  the 
hermai,  recalled  to  mind  that  before  this  time 
some  of  these  statues  had  been  broken  by  young 
men  after  a  night  of  carousal  and  intoxication, 
thus  indirectly  attacking  Alkibiadcs.  Others  in 
set  terras  accused  him  of  having  at  a  banquet 
parodied  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries ;  and  men  took 
advantage  of  the  superstitious  terrors  of  the  peo- 
ple to  awake  their  political  anxieties.  It  was  re- 
peated that  the  breakers  of  sacred  statues,  the 
profanera  of  mysteries,  would  respect  the  gov- 
ernment even  less  than  they  had  respected  the 
gods,  and  it  was  whispered  that  not  one  of  tliese 
crimes  had  been  committed  without  tlie  partici- 
pation of  Alkibiades;  and  in  proof  of  this  men 
spoke  of  the  truly  aristocratic  license  of  his 
life.  Was  he  indeed  the  author  of  tiiis  sacri- 
legious freak?  To  believe  him  capalile  of  it 
would  not  be  to  calumniare  him.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  it  a  scheme  planned  to  do  him 
injury?  Although  proofs  are  lacking,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  among  the  rich,  upon  whom  rested  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  naval  expenses,  a  plot  had 
been  formed  to  destroy  the  power  of  Alkibiades, 
and  perhaps  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  fleet. 
The  demagogues,  who  had  intoxicated  the  peo- 
ple with  hope,  were  for  the  expedition ;  but  tlie 
popularity  of  Alkibiades  was  obQO>fious  to  tliem : 
a  compromise  was  made  between  the  two  fac- 
tions, as  is  often  done  in  times  when  public 
morality  is  enfeebled,  and  Alkibiades  found  him- 
self threatened  on  all  sides.  .  .  .  Urging  as  a 
pretext  the  dangers  of  delay  in  sending  off  the 
expedition,  the}'  obtained  a  decree  that  Alkibiades 
should  embark  at  once,  and  that  the  question  of 
his  guilt  or  iuuocence  should  be  postponed  until 
after  his  return.  It  was  now  tlie  middle  of 
summer.  The  day  appointed  for  departure,  tlie 
whole  city,  citizens  and  foreigners,  went  out  to 
Peiraieus  at  daybreak.  ...  At  that  moment  tlie 
view  was  clearer  as  to  the  doubts  and  dangers, 
and  also  the  distance  of  the  expedition;  but  all 
eyes  were  drawn  to  the  immense  preparations 
that  had  been  made,  and  confidence  and  pride 
consoled  those  who  were  about  to  part. — V.  Du- 
ruy,  Hixt.  of  the  Greek  People,  ch.  25,  sect.  3  (».  3). 

Also  in  ;  Thucydides,  History,  hk.  6,  sect.  27-38. 
— G.  W.  Cox,  The  Athenian  Empire,  ch.  5. —  G. 
Grote,  Hi.it.  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  58  (c.  7). 

B.  C.  415-413. — Fatal  end  of  the  expedition 
against  Syracuse. — "AlkibiadSs  was  called  back 
to  Athens,  to  take  his  trial  on  a  charge  of  im- 
piety. ...  He  did  not  go  back  to  Athens  for 
his  trial,  but  escaped  to  Peloponn§sos,  where  we 
shall  hear  from  him  again.  Meanwhile  the  com- 
mand of  the  Athenian  force  in  Sicily  was  left 
practically  in  the  hands  of  Nikias.  Now  Nikias 
could  always  act  well  when  he  did  act:  but  it 
was  very  hard  to  make  him  act ;  above  all  on  an 
errand  which  he  hated.  One  might  say  tliat 
Syracuse  was  saved  through  the  delays  of  Nikias. 


He  now  went  off  to  petty  expeditions  in  the 
west  of  Sicily,  under  cover  of  settling  matters  at 
Segesta.  .  .  .  The  Syracusans  by  this  time  quite 
despised  the  invaders.  Their  horsemen  rode  up 
to  the  camp  of  the  Athenians  at  Katang,  and 
asked  them  if  they  had  come  into  Sicily  merely 
to  sit  down  there  as  colonists.  .  .  .  The  winter 
(B.  C.  415-414)  was  chiefly  spent  on  both  sides  in 
sending  embassies  to  and  fro  to  gain  allies. 
Nikias  also  sent  home  to  Athens,  asking  for 
horsemen  and  money,  and  the  people,  without  a 
word  of  rebuke,  voted  him  all  that  he  asked.  .  .  . 
But  the  most  important  embassy  of  all  was  that 
which  the  Syracusans  sent  to  Corinth  and  Sparta. 
Corinth  zealously  took  up  the  cause  of  her 
colony  and  pleaded  for  Syracuse  at  Sparta.  And 
at  Sparta  Corinth  and  Syracuse  found  a  helper  in 
the  banislied  Athenian  Alkibiades,  who  was  now 
doing  all  tliat  he  could  against  Athens.  ...  He 
told  the  Spartans  to  occupy  a  fortress  in  Attica, 
which  they  soon  afterwards  did,  and  a  great  deal 
came  of  it.  But  he  al.so  told  them  to  give  vigor- 
ous help  to  Syracuse,  and  above  all  things  to 
send  a  Spartan  commander.  The  mere  name  of 
Sparta  went  for  a  great  deal  in  those  days;  bvjt 
no  man  could  have  been  better  chosen  than  the 
Spartan  who  was  sent.  He  was  Gylippos,  the 
deliverer  of  Syracuse.  He  was  more  like  an 
Athenian  than  a  Spartan,  quick  and  ready  of 
resource,  which  few  Spartans  were.  .  .  .  And 
now  at  last,  when  the  spring  came  (414)  Nikias 
was  driven  to  do  something.  .  .  .  The  Athenians 
.  .  .  occupied  all  that  part  of  the  hill  wliich  lay 
outside  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  They  were 
joined  by  their  horsemen.  Greek  and  Sikel,  and 
after  nearly  a  year,  the  siege  of  Syracuse  really 
began.  The  object  of  the  Atlienians  now  was 
to  build  a  wall  across  the  hill  and  to  carry  it 
down  to  the  sea  on  both  sides.  Syracuse  would 
thus  be  hemmed  in.  The  object  of  the  Syra- 
cusans was  to  build  a  cross-wall  of  tlieir  own, 
which  should  hinder  the  Athenian  wall  from 
reaching  the  two  points  it  aimed  at.  This  they 
tried  more  than  once ;  but  in  vain.  There  were 
several  fights  on  the  hill,  and  at  last  there  was  a 
fight  of  more  importance  on  the  lower  ground 
by  the  Great  Harbour.  .  .  .  The  Syracusans 
were  defeated,  as  far  as  fighting  went ;  but  they 
gained  far  more  than  they  lost.  For  Lamachos 
was  killed,  and  with  him  all  vigour  passed  away 
from  the  Athenian  camp.  At  the  same  moment 
the  Athenian  fleet  sailed  into  the  Great  Harbour, 
and  a  Syracusan  attack  on  the  Athenian  works 
on  the  hill  was  defeated.  Nikias  remained  in 
command  of  the  invaders;  but  he  was  grievously 
sick,  and  for  once  in  his  life  his  liead  .seems  to 
have  been  turned  by  .success.  He  finished  the 
wall  on  the  south  side;  but  he  neglected  to 
finish  it  on  the  north  side  also,  so  that  Syracuse 
was  not  really  hemmed  in.  But  the  hearts  of 
the  Syracusans  sank.  ...  It  was  at  this  darkest 
moment  of  all  that  deliverance  came.  ...  A 
Corinthian  ship,  under  its  captain  Gongylos, 
sailed  into  the  Little  Harbour.  He  brought  the 
news  that  other  ships  were  on  their  way  from 
Peloponnesos  to  the  help  of  Syracuse,  and,  yet 
more,  that  a  Spartan  general  was  actually  in 
Sicily,  getting  together  a  land  force  for  the  same 
end.  As  soon  as  the  good  news  was  heard,  there 
was  no  more  talk  of  surrender.  .  .  .  And  one 
day  tlie  Athenian  camp  was  startled  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Lacedsmoniau  herald,  offering  tlietn 
a  truce  of  five  days,  that  they  might  get  them 
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out  of  Sicily  with  bag  and  baggage.  Gylippos 
was  now  on  the  hill.  He  of  course  did  not  ex- 
pect that  the  Athenian  army  woulil  really  go 
away  in  'Ive  days.  But  it  was  a  great  thing  to 
show  both  to  the  besiegers  and  to  the  Syracusans 
that  the  deliverer  had  come,  and  tliat  deliverance 
was  beginning.  Nikias  had  keptsucli  bad  watch 
that  Gylippos  and  his  troops  had  come  up  the 
hill  anil  the  Syracusans  had  come  out  and  met 
them,  without  "his  knowledge.  Tlie  Spart.in.  as 
a  matter  of  course,  took  tlie  command  of  the 
whole  force ;  he  olTered  battle  to  the  Athenians, 
which  they  refused;  he  then  entered  the  city. 
The  very  "ue.\t  day  he  began  to  carry  out  his 
scheme.  Tliis  was  to  build  a  group  of  forts 
near  the  western  end  of  the  hill,  and  to  join  them 
to  the  city  by  a  wall  running  east  and  west, 
which  would"  hinder  the  Athenians  from  ever 
linishing  their  wall  to  tlie  north.  Kaeh  siile 
went  on  building,  and  some  small  actions  took 
place.  .  .  .  Another  winter  (B.  C.  414— ti:i)  now 
came  on,  and  with  it  much  sending  of  envoys. 
Gylippos  went  about  Sicily  collecting  fresh 
troops.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  Nikias  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Athenian  people.  .  .  .  This  letter  came  at  a 
time  when  the  Laccdiemonian  alliance  had  de- 
termined to  renew  the  war  with  Athens,  and 
when  they  were  making  everything  ready  for  an 
invasion  of  Attica.  To  send  out  a  new  force  to 
Sicily  was  simple  madness.  We  hear  nothing 
of  the  debates  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  whether 
any  one  argued  against  going  on  with  the  Sicilian 
war,  and  whether  any  demagogue  laid  any 
blame  on  Nikias.  But  the  assembly  voted  that 
a  new  force  equal  to  the  tirst  should  be  sent  out 
under  l)(?mostheufis.  the  best  soldier  in  Athens, 
and  Hurynu'don.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  Syracus- 
ans were  strengthened  by  help  both  in  Sicily  and 
from  Peloponnesos.  Their  main  object  now  was 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Beet  of  Nikias  before  the 
new  force  came.  .  .  .  It  had  been  just  when  the 
Syracusans  were  most  downcast  that  tliey  were 
cheered  by  the  coming  of  the  Corintliians  and  of 
Gylippos.  And  just  now  that  their  spirits 
were  highest,  they  were  dashed  again  by  the 
the  coming  of  DCMuosthenes  and  Eurymedon.  A 
fleet  as  great  as  the  tirst.  seventy-live  ships,  car- 
rying .5,0U(J  heavy-armed  ami  a  crowd  of  light 
troops  of  every  kind,  sailed  into  the  Great  Har- 
bour with  all  warlike  pomp.  The  Pcloponne- 
sians  were  already  in  Attica;  they  had  planted  a 
Peloponnesian  garrison  there,  which  brought 
Athens  to  great  straits;  but  the  fleet  was  .sent 
out  to  Syracuse  all  the  same.  Demostlienes  knew 
what  to  do  as  well  as  Lamachos  had  known.  He 
saw  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  try 
one  great  blow,  and,  if  that  failed,  to  take  the 
fleet  homo  again.  .  .  .  The  attack  was  at  first 
successful,  and  the  Athenians  took  two  of  the 
Syracusan  forts.  But  the  Thespian  allies  of 
Syracuse  stood  their  groun<l,  and  drove  the  as- 
sailants back.  Utter  confusion  followed.  .  .  . 
The  last  chance  was  now  lost,  and  DemosthenGs 
was  eager  to  go  home.  But  Nikias  would  stay 
on.  .  .  .  When  sickness  grew  in  the  camp, 
when  fresh  help  from  Sicily  and  the  great  body 
of  the  allies  fr.jm  PeloponnGsos  came  into  Syra- 
cuse, he  at  last  agreed  to  go.  Just  at  that 
moment  the  moon  was  eclipsed.  .  .  .  Nikias 
consulted  his  soothsayers,  and  he  gave  out  that 
the}'  must  stay  twenty-nine  days,  another  full 
revolution  of  the  moon.  This  resolve  was  the 
destruction  of  the  besieging  army.  ...  It  was 


felt  on  both  sides  that  all  would  turn  on  one  more 
tight  by  sea,  the  Athenians  striving  to  get  out 
of  the  harbour,  and  the  Syracusans  striving  to 
keep  them  in  it.  The  Syracusans  now  blocked 
up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  by  mooring 
vessels  across  it.  The  Athenians  left  their 
position  on  the  hill,  a  sign  that  the  .siege  was 
over,  and  brought  their  whole  force  down  to  the 
shore.  It  was  no  time  now  for  any  skillful 
manoeuvres;  thcchiefthing  was  In  make  tlie  sea- 
tight  as  much  as  might  be  liki'  a  land-tight,  a 
strange  need  for  Athenians.  .  .  .  The  last  tight 
now  began,  110  Athenian  ships  against  HO  of  the 
.Syracusans  and  their  allies.  Never  before  did 
so  many  ships  meet  in  so  small  a  space.  .  .  . 
The  fight  was  long  and  confused;  at  last  the 
Athenians  gave  way  and  fled  to  the  shore.  The 
battle  and  the  invasion  were  over.  Sj'raeuse  was 
not  only  saved;  she  had  begun  to  take  vengeance 
on  her  enemies.  .  .  .  The  Athenians  wailed  one 
day,  and  then  .set  out,  hoping  to  tuake  their  way 
to  some  safe  place  among  tlie  friendly  Sikels  in 
the  inland  country.  Tlie  sick  had  to  be  left  be- 
liind.  ...  On  the  si.xth  dav,  after  frightful  toil, 
they  determined  to  change  their  course.  ,  .  . 
They  set  out  in  two  divisions,  that  of  Nikias 
going  tirst.  Much  better  order  was  kept  in  the 
front  division  and  by  the  time  Nikias  reached  the 
river,  Demosthenes  was  si.\  miles  behind,  .  .  . 
In  the  morning  a  Syracusan  force  came  up  with 
the  frightful  news  that  the  whole  division  of 
Demosthenes  were  prisoners.  .  .  .  The  Athenians 
tried  in  vain  to  escape  in  the  night.  The  next 
morning  they  set  out,  harassed  as  before,  and 
driven  wild  by  intolerable  thirst.  They  at  last 
reached  the  river  Assinaros,  which  runs  by  the 
jiresent  town  of  Noto.  There  was  the  end.  .  .  . 
The  Athenians  were  so  maddened  by  tliirst  that, 
though  men  were  falling  under  darts  and  the 
water  v.-as  getting  muddy  and  bloody,  they 
thought  of  nothing  but  drinking.  .  .  .  No 
further  terms  were  made;  most  of  the  horse- 
men contrived  to  cut  their  way  out;  the  rest 
were  made  prisoners.  Most  of  them  were 
embezzled  by  Syracusans  as  their  private 
slaves;  but  about  7,000  men  out  of  the  two  divi- 
sions were  led  prisoners  into  Syracuse.  They 
were  shut  up  in  the  stone-quarries,  with  no 
further  heed  than  to  give  each  man  daily  half  a 
slave's  allowance  of  food  and  drink.  .Many  died; 
many  were  sold;  some  escaped,  or  were  set  free; 
the  rest  were  after  a  wliile  taken  out  of  lluMiuar- 
ries  and  set  to  work.  The  generals  h;ul  luaile  no 
terms  for  themselves,  Hermokrates  wished  to 
keep  them  as  hostages  against  future  Athenian 
attempts  against  Sicily.  Gylippos  wished  to 
take  them  in  triumph  to  Sparta.  The  Corinth- 
ians were  for  putting  them  to  death ;  and  so  it 
was  done.  ...  So  ended  the  Athenian  invasion 
of  Sicily,  the  greatest  attempt  ever  made  by 
Greeks  against  Greeks,  and  that  which  came  to 
tlie  most  utter  failure." — E.  A.  Freeman,  The 
Story  (if  Sieiln.  pp.  117-137. 

Also  ix:  Thucydides,  Ilistory ;  tmiu.  by  B. 
Jiiwett.  hk.  6-7  ("».  1).— See,  also,  Syk.^cuse: 
B.  C.  41.0-413 

B.  C.  413-412. — Consequences  of  the  Sicilian 
Expedition. — Spartan  alliance  with  the  Per- 
sians.— Plotting  of  Alcibiades.— The  Decelian 
War. — "At  Alliens,  where,  even  before  this, 
every  one  had  been  in  the  most  an.xious  suspense, 
the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  e.xpeilition  produced 
a  consternation,  which  was  certainlj'  greater  than 
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that  itt  Kome  after  the  battle  of  Caimae,  or  that 
iu  mil'  own  iluy.s,  after  the  liattle  of  .leaa.  .  .  . 
■At  least  40,000  citizeus,  allies  and  .slaves,  had 
perished ;  and  amoag  them  tliere  may  easily  have 
been  10,000  Athenian  citizens,  most  of  whom  be- 
longed to  the  wealthier  and  higher  classes.  The 
flower  of  the  Atlienian  people  was  destroyed,  as 
at  tlie  time  of  the  plague.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  amount  of  public  property  may  have  been 
lost;  the  whole  fleet  was  gone.'  The  conse- 
quences of  tlie  disaster  soon  shewed  themselves. 
It  was  to  be  foreseen  that  Cliios,  wliirh  had  long 
been  wavering,  ami  whose  disposition  coidd  not 
be  trusted,  would  avail  itself  of  tlii-;  moment  to 
revolt ;  and  tlie  cities  in  Asia,  from  whicli  Athens 
derived  her  large  revenues,  were  expected  to  do 
the  .same.  It  was.  in  fact,  to  be  foreseen,  that 
the  four  islands  of  Lesbos,  Cliios,  Samos,  and 
Rhodes,  would  instantly  revolt.  The  Spartans 
were  established  at  Decelea,  iu  Attica  itself,  and 
thence  ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide:  so  tliat 
it  was  irapossiljle  to  venture  to  go  to  the  coast 
without  a  strong  escort.  Although  tliere  were 
many  districts  in  wliicli  no  Spartan  was  seen  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other,  yet  there  was  no 
safety  anywhere,  e.Kcept  in  fortified  places,  '  and 
the  Athenians  were  constantly  obliged  to  guard 
the  walls  of  their  city ;  and  tliis  state  of  things 
had  already  been  going  on  for  tlie  last  twelve 
months.'  In  this  fearful  situation,  tlie  Athenian 
people  showed  the  same  firmness  as  tlie  Romans 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  Had  they  but  had 
one  great  man  among  them,  to  wliom  tlie  state 
could  have  been  entrusted,  even  more  might  per- 
haps have  been  done;  but  it  is  astonishing  that, 
although  tliere  was  no  sucli  man,  and  although 
the  leading  men  were  only  second  or  third-rate 
persons,  yet  so  many  useful  arrangements  were 
made  to  meet  tlie  necessitiijs  of  the  case.  .  .  .  The 
most  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  Athenians 
was,  that  Alcibiades,  now  an  enemy  of  his 
country,  was  living  among  the  Spartans;  for  he 
introduced  into  tlie  undertakings  of  the  Spartans 
the  very  element  wliicli  before  they  had  been 
altogether  deficient  in,  namely  energy  and  elasti- 
city: he  urged  them  on  to  undertakings,  and  in- 
duced tliem  now  to  send  a  fleet  to  Ionia.  .  .  . 
Erythrae,  Teos,  and  Miletus,  one  after  another, 
revolted  to  the  Peloponnesians,  who  now  con- 
cluded treaties  witli  Tissaphcrnes  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Persia  —  Darius  was  then  king  —  and 
in  his  own  name  as  satrap;  and  iu  this  manner 
they  sacrificed  to  him  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  .  .  . 
The  Athenians  were  an  object  of  antipathy  and 
implacal)le  hatred  to  the  Persians ;  they  liad  never 
doubted  tliat  tlie  Atlienians  were  their  re:il  oppo- 
nents in  Greece,  and  were  afraid  of  them;  but 
they  did  not  fear  tlie  Spartans.  Tliey  knew  that 
the  Atlienitms  would  take  from  tliem  not  only 
the  islands,  but  the  towns  on  tlie  main  land,  anil 
were  iu  great  fear  of  their  maritinte  power. 
Hence  they  joined  the  Spartans;  and  the  latter 
\vere  not  ashamed  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  sub- 
sidies witli  tlie  Persians,  in  which  Tissapliernes, 
in  the  king's  name,  promised  tlie  assistance  of  the 
Phoenician  fleet;  and  large  subsidies,  as  pa.r  for 
the  army.  ...  In  return  for  this,  thev  re- 
nounced, in  tlie  name  of  tlie  Greeks,  all  claims  to 
independenci?  for  tlie  Greek  cities  in  Asia." — 
B.  C.  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Iliiitory,  v.  3, 
lects.  53  aiid  54.— See,  also,  Greece:  B.  C.  413- 
412. 

Also  in:  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  eh.  01  {v.  7). 
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B.  C.  413-412.— Revolt  of  Chios,  Miletus, 
Lesbos  and  Rhodes  from  Athens.— Revolu- 
tion of  Samos,     See  (tIiekci::  B.  C.  413. 

B.  C.  413-41 1, —The  Probuli.- Intrigues  of 
Alcibiades. — Conspiracy  against  the  Consti- 
tution.—The  Four  Hundred  and  the  Five 
Thousand.— Immediately  after  tlie  dreadful 
calamity  at  Syracuse  became  known,  "  e.\traor- 
dinary  measures  were  adopted  by  the  people ;  a 
number  of  citizens  of  advanced  age  were  formed 
into  a  deliberative  and  executive  body  under  the 
name  of  Prol)uli,  and  empowered  "to  fit  out  a 
fleet.  Wlietlier  tliis  laid  tlie  foundation  for  oli- 
garchical machinations  or  not,  those  aged  men 
were  unable  to  bring  liaek  men's  minds  to  their 
former  course;  the  prosecution  of  the  Hermo- 
copidiB  had  been  most  miscliievous  in  its  results; 
various  secret  associations  had  sprung  up  and 
conspired  to  reap  advantage  to  themselves  from 
the  distre-ss  and  embarrassment  of  the  state;  the 
indignation  caused  by  the  infuriated  excesses  of 
the  people  during  that  trial,  possibly  here,  as 
frequently  happened  in  other  Grecian  states, 
determined  the  more  respectable  members  of  the 
conimunitj'  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of 
similar  .scenes  in  future,  by  the  establishment  of 
an  aristocracy.  Lastly,  the  watchful  malice  of 
Alcibiades,  who  was  the  implacable  enemj'  of 
that  populace,  to  wliose  blind  fury  he  had  been 
sacrificed,  baffled  all  attem]5ts  to  restore  confi- 
dence and  tranquillity,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
whilst  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  his  par- 
tisans at  home,  he  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  increase  the  perplexity  and  distress  of  his 
native  city  from  without,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  recalled  to  provide  for  its  safety  and  defence. 
A  favourable  opportunity  for  the  execution  of 
his  plans  presented  itself  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
exile,  01.  'JO.  1;  411.  B.  C.  ;  as  he  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  the  Spartans,  and  stood  high  in 
the  favour  of  Tissapliernes,  the  Athenians 
thought  that  his  intercession  might  enable  them 
to  obtain  assistance  from  the  Persian  king.  The 
people  in  Athens  were  headed  by  one  of  iiis  most 
inveterate  enemies,  Androcles;  and  he  well  knew 
that  all  attempts  to  effect  his  return  would  be 
fruitless,  until  this  man  and  the  other  deraaaro- 
gues  were  removecL  Hence  Alcibiades  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  commanders  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Samos,  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  oligarchical  constituti<in,  not  from 
any  attachment  to  that  form  of  government  in 
itself,  but  solely  with  the  view  of  promoting  his 
own  ends.  Phryniohus  and  Pisander  were 
equally  insincere  in  their  co-operation  with  Alci- 
biades. .  .  .  Their  plan  was  that  the  latter 
should  reconcile  tlie  people  to  the  change  in  the 
constitution  which  he  wished  to  eflect,  by  pro- 
mising to  obtain  them  the  assistance  of  the  great 
king;  but  they  alone  resolved  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  his  exertions.  Pisander  took  upon 
himself  to  manage  the  Athenian  populace.  It 
was  in  truth  no  slight  undertaking  to  attempt  to 
overthrow  a  democracy  of  a  hundretland  twenty 
years'  standing,  and  of  intense  development;  but 
iiiost  of  the  alile  bodied  citizens  were  absent  with 
the  fleet,  whilst  such  as  were  still  in  the  city 
were  confounded  by  the  imminence  of  the  danger 
from  without ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  jirospect  of 
succour  from  the  Persian  king  doubtless  had 
some  weight  with  them,  and  I  hey  po.ssibly  felt 
some  symiJtoms  of  returning  alfection  for  their 
former  favourite  Alcibiades.  Xevertheless,  Pisan- 
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tier  and  hi.s  uccoinplites  employed  craft  and  per- 
tidy  to  accomplish  their  designs;  the  people  were 
not  persuaded  or  convinced,  but  entrapped  into 
compliance  with  their  measures.  Pisander 
gained  over  to  his  purpose  the  ahove  named  clubs, 
and  induced  the  people  to  send  him  with  ten 
plenipotentiaries  to  the  navy  at  Samos.  In  the 
mean  time  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  prosecuted 
the  work  of  remudellinj;  the  constitution." — W, 
Wachsinuth,  Ifi.il.  Aiitii/uitie/i  (//  the  Greeks,  v.  2, 
/</;.  'i'rl-l'hi.  — The  people,  or  an  assembly  cleverly 
made  up  and  manipulated  to  represent  the 
people,  were  induced  to  vote  all  the  powers  of 
j^overument  into  the  hands  of  a  council  of  Four 
Hundred,  of  which  council  the  citizens  appointed 
only  tive  members.  Those  live  chose  ninety- 
live  more,  to  make  one  hundred,  and  each  of  that 
hundred  then  chose  three  colleagues.  The  con- 
spirators thus  easily  made  up  the  Pour  Hun- 
dred to  thi'ir  liking,  from  tiieir  own  ranks.  Tliis 
council  was  to  convene  an  assembly  of  Five 
Thousand  citizens,  whenever  it  saw  fit  to  do  so. 
But  wlieu  news  of  this  constitutional  change 
reached  the  army  at  Samos,  where  the  Athenian 
headquarters  for  the  Ionian  war  were  fi.\ed,  the 
citizen  soldiers  refused  to  submit  to  it  —  repudi- 
ated it  altogether — and  organized  themselves  as 
an  inilependent  state.  The  ruling  spirit  among 
them  was  Thrasybulus,  and  his  intluence  brought 
about  a  reconciliation  with  Alcibiades,  then  an 
exile  sheltered  at  the  Persian  court.  Alcibiades 
was  recalled  by  the  army  and  placed  at  its  head. 
Presently  a  reaction  at  Athens  ensued,  after  the 
oligarchical  party  had  given  signs  of  treasonable 
communication  with  Sparta,  and  in  .lune  the 
people  assembled  in  the  Pny.x  and  reasserted 
their  sovereignty.  "  The  Council  was  deposed, 
and  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  the  state 
restored  to  the  people  —  not,  however,  to  the 
entire  multitude;  for  the  principle  was  retained 
of  reserving  full  civic  rights  to  a  committee  of 
men  of  a  certain  amount  of  property;  and,  as 
the  lists  of  the  Five  Thousand  had  never  been 
drawn  up,  it  was  decreed,  in  order  that  the 
desired  end  might  be  speedily  reacheil,  to  follow 
the  precedent  of  similar  institutions  in  other 
states  and  to  constitute  all  Athenians  able  to 
furnish  themselves  with  a  complete  military 
equipment  from  their  ownresources,  fullcitizens, 
with  the  rights  of  voting  and  participating  in  the 
government.  Thus  the  name  of  the  Five  Thou- 
sand hail  now  become  a  very  inaccurate  designa- 
tion ;  but  it  was  retained,  because  men  had  in 
the  last  few  months  become  habituated  to  it.  At 
the  same  time,  the  abolition  of  jiay  for  civic 
offices  and  functions  was  decreed,  not  merely  as 
a  temporary  measure,  but  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  new  commonwealth,  which  the 
citizens  were  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  main- 
tain. This  reform  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  wise 
combination  of  aristocracy  and  democracy;  and, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Thucydides,  the  best 
constitution  which  the  Athenians  had  hitherto 
possessed.  On  the  motion  of  Crilias,  the  recall 
of  Alcibiades  was  decreed  about  the  same  time; 
and  a  deputation  was  despatched  to  Samos,  to 
accomplish  the  union  between  armv  and  city." — 
E,  Curtius,  llixt.  of  Greece,  bk.  4,  eh.  .5.— Most  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Four  Himdrcd  fled  to  the  Spar- 
tan camp  at  Decelia.  Two  were  taken,  tried 
and  executed. — Thucydides,  Hintory,  bk.  8,  sect. 
48-97.— See,  also,  Gueicce:  B.  C.  413-413. 
Also  i.n  :  V.  Duruy,  Ilint.  of  Greece,  eh.  36  (y.  3). 


B.  C.  411-407. — Victories  at  Cynossema  and 
Abydos.  — Exploits  of  Alcibiades. — His  tri- 
umphal return. —  His  appointment  to  com- 
mand.— His  second  deposition  and  exile. 
SeeOliEKCE:   B.  f.   Ul-JOT. 

B.  C.  406. —  The  Peloponnesian  War: 
Battle  and  victory  of  Arginusae. — Condem- 
nation and  execution  of  the  Generals.  See 
GltUKCF.:   B.  C.  4011;    and  above:     ]J.  (',  4-' 1-406. 

B.  C.  405.  —  The  Peloponnesian  War : 
Decisive  defeat  at  Aigospotamoi.  See  Gkkece 
B.  C.  40."). 

B.  C.  404. — The  Surrender  to  Lysander. — 
After  the  battle  of  .Egospotami  {.Vugust,  B.  C. 
40.5),  which  destroyed  their  navy,  and  cut  off 
nearly  all  supiilies  to  the  city  by  sea,  as  the 
Spartans  at  Decelea  had  long  cut  off  supplies 
upon  the  land  side,  the  Athenians  had  no  hope. 
They  waited  in  terror  and  despair  for  their 
enemies  to  close  in  upon  them.  The  latter  were 
in  no  haste,  for  they  were  sure  of  their  prey. 
Lysander,  the  victor  at  /Egospotami,  canie 
leisurely  from  the  Hellespont,  receiving  on  his 
way  the  surrender  of  the  cities  subject  or  allied 
to  Athens,  and  placing  Spartan  harmosts  and 
garri.sons  in  them,  with  the  local  oligarchs 
established  uniformly  in  power.  Abf>ut  Novem- 
ber he  reached  the  Saronic  gidf  and  blockaded 
the  Athenian  harbor  of  Piranis,  while  an  over- 
whelming Pelojionnesian  land  force,  under  the 
Lacedaemonian  king  Pausanias,  arrived  simul- 
taneously in  Attica  and  encamped  at  the  gates  of 
the  city.  The  Athenians  had  no  longer  any  ])ower 
except  the  power  to  endure,  and  that  they  exer- 
cised for  more  than  three  months,  mainly  resisting 
the  demand  that  their  Long  Walls  —  the  walls 
which  protected  the  connection  of  the  city  with 
its  harbors  —  should  be  thrown  ilown.  But  when 
famine  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  citizens  and 
broken  the  spirit  of  the  survivors,  they  gave  up. 
"There  was  still  a  high-spirited  minority  who 
entered  their  protest  and  preferred  death  by 
famine  to  such  insupportable  disgrace.  The 
large  majority,  however,  accepted  them  [the 
terms]  and  the  acceptance  was  made  known  to 
Lysander.  It  was  on  the  16th  day  of  the  .Vttic 
month  ^Iiuiychion, —  about  the  middle  or  enil  of 
Marcli. —  that  this  victorious  conunaiider  sailed 
into  tlie  Peiranis,  twenty-seven  years,  almost 
e.xactlj',  after  the  surprise  of  Plat;ca  by  the  ! 
Thebans,  which  opened  the  Peloponnesian  \\.\r.  i 
Along  with  him  came  the  Athenian  e.xiles, 
several  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  serving  I 
with  his  army  and  assisting  him  with  their  coun-  ' 
sel."— G.  Gro'te,  Ilixt.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  eh.  (ir,  (c.  8). 
—  The  Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of 
PirjBUs  were  demolished,  and  then  followed  the 
organization  of  an  oligarchical  goveriunent  at 
Athens,  resulting  in  the  reign  of  terror  under  ' 
•  •  The  Thirty. "— E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  4, 
cJi.  5. 

Ai^so  in:  Xenophon,  Ilellcnics,  bk.  2,  eh.  3. — 
Plutarch,  Lysiinder.  1 

B.  C.  404-403. — The  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 
— The  Year  of  Anarchy. — In  the  summer  of 
B.  C.  404.  followini;  the  siege  and  siu'reniler  of 
Athens,  and  the  humiliating  close  of  the  long 
Peloponnesian  War,  the  returned  leaders  of  the 
oligarchical  party,  who  had  been  in  e.xile,  suc- 
ceeded with  the  help  of  their  Spartan  friends,  in 
overthrowing  the  democratic  constitution  of  the 
city  and  establishing  themselves  in  power.  The 
revolution  was  accomplished  at  a  public  assem 
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bly  of  citizens,  in  the  presence  of  Lyaander,  the 
victorious  Lace<l*moniau  admiriil,  wiiose  fleet 
in  the  Pin«us  lay  ready  to  support  his  demands. 
"  In  this  assembly,  Dracoutidas,  a  scoundrel  upon 
whom  repeated  sentences  had  been  passed, 
brought  forward  a  motion,  proposing  tlie  transfer 
of  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Thirty  per- 
sons; and  Theramenes  supported  this  proposal 
■which  he  declared  to  express  the  wishes  of 
Sparta.  Even  now,  these  speeches  produced  a 
storm  of  indignation;  after  all  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence which  Athens  had  undergone,  she  yet  con- 
tained men  outspoken  enough  to  venture  to 
defend  the  constitution,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
fact  that  the  capitulation  sanctioned  by  both 
parties  contained  no  provision  as  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  Athens.  But,  hereupon,  Lysander 
himself  came  forward  and  spoke  to  the  citizens 
without  reserve,  like  one  who  was  their  absolute 
master.  .  .  .  By  such  means  the  motion  of  Dra- 
contitlas  was  passed  ;  but  only  a  small  number  of 
unpatriotic  and  cowardly  citizens  raised  their 
hands  in  token  of  assent.  All  better  patriots 
contrived  to  avoid  participation  in  this  vote. 
Next,  ten  members  of  the  government  were 
chosen  by  Critias  and  his  colleagues  [the  Critias 
of  Plato's  Dialogues,  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  now 
the  violent  and  blood-thirsty  leader  of  the  anti- 
democratic revolution],  ten  by  Theramenes,  the 
confidential  friend  of  Lysander,  and  finally  ten 
out  of  the  assembled  multitude,  probably  by  a 
free  vote ;  and  this  board  of  Thirty  was  hereu|)on 
established  as  the  supreme  government  authority 
by  a  resolution  of  the  assembly  present.  j\[ost 
of  the  members  of  the  new  government  had 
formerly  been  among  the  Four  Hundred,  and 
had  therefore  long  pursued  a  common  course  of 
action. "  The  Thirty  Tyrants  so  placed  in  power 
were  masters  of  Athens  for  eight  months,  and 
executed  their  will  without  conscience  or  mercy, 
having  a  garrison  of  Spartan  .soldiers  in  the 
Acropolis  to  support  tliem.  They  were  also  sus- 
tained by  a  picked  body  of  citizens,  "  the  Three 
Thousand,"  wlio  bore  arms  while  other  citizens 
were  stripped  of  every  weapon.  Large  numbers 
of  the  more  patriotic  and  lugli-s|)irite(l  Athenians 
had  escaped  from  their  unfortunate  city  and  had 
taken  refuge,  chiefly  at  Thebes,  the  old  enemy 
of  Athens,  but  now  sympathetic  in  her  distress. 
At  Thebes  these  exiles  organized  tliem.selves 
under  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus,  and  determined 
to  expel  the  tyrants  and  to  recover  their  homes. 
They  first  seized  a  strong  post  at  Pliyle,  in 
Attica,  where  they  gained  in  numbers  rapidly, 
and  from  which  point  they  were  able  in  a  few 
weeks  to  advance  and  occupy  the  Pineus. 
When  the  troops  of  The  Thirty  came  out  to 
attack  them,  they  drew  back  to  the  adjacent 
height  of  Munychia  and  there  fought  a  battle 
wliich  delivered  their  city  from  the  Tyrants. 
Critias,  tlie  master-spirit  of  the  usurpation,  was 
slain;  the  more  violent  of  his  colleagues  took 
refuge  at  Eleusis,  and  Athens,  for  a  time, 
remained  under  the  government  of  a  new  oligar- 
chical Board  of  Ten;  while  Thrasybulus  and  the 
democratic  lilierators  maintained  their  headquar- 
ters at  Munychia.  All  parties  waited  the  action 
of  Sparta.  Lysander,  the  Spartan  general, 
marched  an  army  into  Attica  to  restore  the 
tyranny  which  was  of  his  own  creating ;  but  one 
of  the  two  Spartan  kings,  Pausanias,  intervened, 
assumed  the  command  in  his  own  person,  and 
applied   his  etlorts  to   the   arranging  of  peace 


between  the  Athenian  parties.  The  result  was  a 
restoration  of  the  democratic  constitution  of  the 
Attic  state,  with  some  important  reforms.  Sev- 
eral of  The  Thirty  were  put  to  death. —treacher- 
ously, it  was  said, — but  an  amnesty  was  extended 
to  all  their  partisans.  The  year  in  which  they 
and  The  Ten  controlled  affairs  was  termed  in  the 
otticial  annals  of  the  city  the  Year  of  Anarchy, 
and  its  magistrates  were  not  recognized. —  E. 
Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  4,  ch.  5,  and  bk.  5, 
ch.   1. 

Also  in:  Xenophon,  Hellenics,  bk.  3,  ch.  3-4. — 
C.  Sankey,  The  Spartan  and  Tlieban  Suprema- 
cies, ch.  3-3 

B.  C.  395-387. — Confederacy  against  Sparta. 

—  Alliance  vyith  Persia. —  The  Corinthian 
War. — Conon's  rebuilding  of  the  Long  Walls. 

—  Athenian  independence  restored.  —  The 
Peace  of  Antalcidas.  See  Greece:  B.  C.  399- 
387. 

B.  C.  378-371.— Brief  alliance  with  Thebes 
against  Sparta.    See  Gubix'K:  B.  (.'.  379-371. 

B.  C.  378-357. —  The  New  Confederacy  and 
the  Social  War. — Upon  the  Liberation  of  Thebes 
and  the  signs  tliat  began  to  appear  of  the  decline 
of  Spartan  power  —  during  tlie  yearof  the  archon- 
ship  of  Nausinicus,  B.  C.  378-7,  which  was  made 
memorable  at  Athens  by  various  movements  of 
political  regeneration, —  the  organization  of  a  new 
Confederacy  was  undertaken,  analagous  to  the 
Confederacy  of  Delos,  formed  a  century  before. 
Athens  was  to  be,  "not  the  ruling  capital,  but 
only  the  directing  city  in  possession  of  the  pri- 
macy, the  seat  of  the  federal  council.  .  .  .  Calli- 
stratus  was  in  a  sense  the  Aristides  of  the  new 
confederation  and  doubtless  did  much  to  bring 
about  an  agreement;  it  was  likewise  his  work 
tliat,  in  place  of  the  '  tributes  '  of  odious  memory, 
the  payments  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
confederation  were  introiluced  under  the  gentler 
name  of  ■  contributions. '  .  .  .  Amicable  relations 
were  resumed  with  the  Cyclades,  Uhodes  and 
Periuthus;  in  other  words,  the  ancient  union  of 
navies  was  at  once  reneweil  upon  a  large  scale 
and  in  a  wide  extent.  Even  such  states  joined 
it  as  had  hitherto  never  stood  in  confederate  re- 
lations with  Athens,  above  all  Thebes. " —  E.  Cur- 
tius, Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  6,  ch.  1.  —  This  second 
confederacy  renewed  much  of  the  prosjierity  and 
influence  of  Athens  for  a  brief  period  of  ;il)out 
twenty  years.  But  in  3,57  B.  C,  four  important 
members  of  the  Confederacy,  namely,  C'liios,  Cos, 
Uhodes,  and  Byzantium  leagued  themselves  in 
revolt,  with  the  aid  of  Mausolus,  prince  of  Caria, 
anil  an  inglorious  war  ensued,  known  as  the 
Social  War,  which  lasted  three  years.  Athens 
was  forced  at  last  to  assent  to  the  secession  of  the 
four  revolted  cities  and  to  recognize  their  inde- 
pendence, which  greatly  impaired  her  prestige 
and  power,  just  at  the  time  when  she  was  called 
upon  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Piiilip  of 
.Macedonia.- C.  Thiriwall.  Hi.-il  ,f  (Irtvre.  ch.  43. 

B.  C.  370-362. — Alliance  with  Sparta  against 
Thebes.— Battle  of  Mantinea.  See  Gueece: 
B.  C.  371-363. 

B.  C.  359-338. — The  collision  with  Philip  of 
Macedon. — The  Policy  of  Demosthenes  and 
Policy  of  Phocion. — "  A  new  period  ojiens  with 
the  growth  of  the  Macedonian  power  under 
Pliilip  (3.J9-336  B.  C.)  We  arc  here  chiefly  con- 
cerned to  notice  the  effect  on  the  City-State  [of 
Athens],  uot'only  of  the  strength  and  policy  of 
this  new  power,  but  also  of  the  efforts  of  the 
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Greeks  themselves  tu  counteract  it.  At  the  time 
of  I'hilips  accession  the  S(>-ealle<l  Thehan 
supremacy  liad  jiisl  practically  eiuied  with  tiie 
death  of  ICpamiiiiiiidas.  There  was  now  a  kind 
of  balance  of  power  between  the  three  leading 
States,  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  no  one  of 
which  was  iireally  stronger  than  the  others;  and 
such  a  balance  could  easily  be  worked  upon  by 
any  great  jiower  from  without.  Thus  when 
Macedon  came  into  the  range  of  Greek  politics, 
under  a  man  of  great  diplomatic  as  well  as  mili- 
tary capacity,  who,  like  a  ('/..irof  to-day,  wished 
to  secure  a  firm  fooling  on  the  seaboard  of  the 
.Egean  [see  GitiiKCE:  B.  V.  3.59-3.W],  she  found 
her  work  comparatively  easy.  The  strong  im- 
perial policy  of  Philip  found  no  real  antagonist 
c.vcept  at  "Athens.  Weak  as  she  was,  and 
straitened  by  the  break-up  of  her  new  con- 
federacy. Athens  could  still  pnxluce  men  of 
great  talent  and  energy;  but  she  was  hampered 
by  diviiled  counsels.  Two  Athenians  of  this 
periixl  seem  to  represent  the  currents  of  Greek 
political  tliought.  now  running  in  two  different 
directions.  Demosthenes  represents  the  cause 
of  the  City-State  in  this  age.  of  a  union,  that  is, 
of  perfectly  free  Hellenic  cities  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  Phociou  represents  the  feeling. 
which  seems  to  have  been  long  growing  up 
among  thinking  men  at  Athens,  that  the  City- 
State  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been,  and  could 
no  longer  stand  liy  itself;  that  what  was  needed 
was  a  genenil  Hellenic  peace,  and  possibly  even 
an  arbiter  from  without,  an  arbiter  not  wholly 
un-Hellenic  like  the  Persian,  yet  one  who  might 
succeed  in  stilling  the  fatal  jealousies  of  the 
leading  St:ites.  .  .  .  The  elTorts  of  Demosthenes 
to  check  Philip  fall  into  two  jieriods  divided  by 
the  peace  of  j'hilocratcs  in  ;5t6  li.  T.  In  the 
13rst  of  these  he  is  acting  chiefly  with  Athens 
alone ;  Philip  is  to  him  not  so  much  the  common 
enemy  of  Greece  as  the  dangerous  rival  of 
Athens  in  the  north.  His  whole  mind  was  given 
to  the  internal  reform  of  Athens  so  as  to 
strengthen  her  against  Philip.  In  her  relation 
to  other  Greek  Stiites  he  ])erhaps  hardly  saw 
beyond  a  balance  of  power.  .  .  .  After  ;i-10  his 
Athenian  feeling  seems  to  become  more  ilis- 
tiuctly  Hellenic.  But  what  could  even  such  a 
man  as  Demo.sthenes  do  with  the  Hellas  of  that 
day '?  He  could  not  force  on  the  Greeks  a  real 
and  permanent  union;  he  could  but  urge  new 
alliances.  His  strength  was  spent  in  embassies 
with  this  object,  embassies  too  often  futile.  No 
alliance  could  save  Greece  from  the  Macedonian 
power,  as  subsei|ueut  events  plainly  showed. 
What  was  ueeiled  was  a  real  federal  union  be- 
tween the  leading  States,  with  a  strong  central 
controlling  force;  and  Demosthenes'  policy  was 
hopeless  just  because  Athens  could  never  be  the 
centre  of  such  a  union,  nor  could  any  other  city. 
Demosthenes  is  thus  the  last,  and  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  heroic  champion  of  the  old  Greek 
instinct  for  autonomy.  He  is  the  true  child  of 
the  City-State.  but  the  child  of  its  old  age  and 
decrepitude.  He  still  believes  in  Athens,  and  it 
is  on  Athens  that  all  his  hopes  are  based.  He 
looks  on  Philip  as  one  who  must  inevitably  be 
the  foe  alike  of  Athens  and  of  Greece.  He 
seems  to  think  that  he  can  be  beaten  off  as  Xer.\es 
was,  and  to  forget  that  even  Xer.ves  almost 
triumphed  over  the  divisions  of  the  Greek  States, 
and  that  Philip  is  a  nearer,  a  more  ijromiueut, 
and  a  far  less  barbarian  foe       .   .  Pliocion  was 


the  somewhat  od<l  exponent  of  the  |)ractical  side 
(if  a  school  of  thouglit  which  had  been  gaining 
strength  in  Greece  for  some  time  i)ast.  This 
school  was  now  brought  into  prominence  by  the 
rise  of  Macedon.  and  came  to  have  a  markt-d  in- 
fluence on  the  history  of  the  City  State.  It 
began  with  the  philosophers,  and  with  the  idea 
that  the  philosopher  may  belong  to  the  world  as 
well  as  to  a  particular  city.  .  .  .  Ath<'ns  was  far 
mtire  open  to  criticism  now  than  in  the  days  of 
Pericles;  and  a  cynical  dislike  betrays  itself  in 
the  Republic  for  the  politicians  of  the  day  and 
their  tricks,  and  a  longing  for  a  strong  govern- 
ment of  reason.  .  .  .  Aristotle  took  the  facts  of 
city  life  as  they  were  and  showed  how  they 
might  be  made  the  most  of.  .  .  .  To  him  .Mace- 
don was  assuredly  not  wholly  barbarian;  and 
war  to  the  death  with  her  kings  could  not  have 
been  to  him  as  natural  or  desirable  as  it  seemed 
to  Demosthenes.  And  tliougli  he  has  nothing  to 
tell  us  of  .Macedon,  we  can  hartlly  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  his  desire  was  for  peace  and  internal 
reform,  even  if  it  were  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  northern  power.  ...  Of  this  jjliilosoiihical 
view  of  Greek  politics  Phociou  was  in  a  maimer 
the  political  exponent.  But  his  policy  was  too 
much  a  negative  one ;  it  might  almost  be  called 
one  of  indilTerentism,  like  the  feeling  of  Lessing 
and  Goethe  in  Germany's  most  momentous 
jieriod.  So  far  as  we  know,  Phociou  never  pro- 
po.sed  an  alliance  of  a  durable  kind,  either 
Athenian  or  Hellenic,  with  Macedon;  he  was 
content  to  be  a  purely  restraining  inilueuce. 
Athens  had  been  constantly  at  war  since  433; 
her  own  resources  were  of  the  W(eakest ;  there 
was  little  militar)'  skill  to  be  found  in  her,  no 
reserve  force,  much  talk,  but  little  solid  courage. 
Athens  was  vuliieralile  at  various  points,  and 
could  not  possibly  defend  more  than  one  at  a 
time,  therefore  Pliocion  despaired  of  war,  and 
the  event  proved  liiin  right.  The  faithfulness 
of  the  Athenians  towards  him  is  a  proof  that 
they  also  instinctively  felt  that  he  was  right. 
But  he  was  wanting  on  the  practical  and  creative 
.side,  and  never  really  dominated  either  Athens, 
Greece,  or  Philip.  ...  A  i)oliey  of  resistance 
found  the  City-State  too  weak  to  defend  itself;  a 
policy  of  inaction  would  land  it  in  a  Macedonian 
empire  which  would  still  further  weaken  its  re- 
maining vitality.  The  lirst  policy,  that  of 
Demosthenes,  did  actually  result  in  disaster  and 
the  presence  of  Macedonian  garrisons  in  Greek 
cities.  The  second  policy  then  took  its  place, 
and  initiated  a  new  era  for  Greece.  After  the 
fatal  battle  of  Chtvronea  (338  B.  C.)  Philip 
assumed  the  position  of  leader  of  the  Greek 
cities.  "—W.  W.  Fowler,  T/ie  Ciiy-State  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  ch.  10. — See,  also,  Greece: 
3.57-336. 

B.  C.  340. — Alliance  with  Byzantium  against 
Philip  of  Macedon.     See  Gkkioce:   B.  C.  340. 

B.  C.  336-322. — End  of  the  Struggle  with 
the  Macedonians. —  Fall  of  Democracy. — 
Death  of  Demosthenes. — Athenian  decline.^ 
"An  unexpecteil  incident  changes  the  whole 
aspect  of  things.  Philip  falls  the  victim  of 
assassination ;  and  a  youth,  who  as  yet  is  but  lit- 
tle known,  is  his  successor.  Immediately 
Demosthenes  institutes  a  second  alliance  of 
the  Greeks ;  but  Alexander  suddenly  appears  be- 
fore Thebes;  the  terrible  vengeance  which  he 
here  takes,  instantly  destroys  the  league;  Demos- 
thenes, Lycurgus,  aud  several  of  their  support- 
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ere.  arc  required  to  be  delivered  up:  but  Demades 
is  at  tljat  time  alile  to  settle  the  ilillieulty  and  to 
appease  the  king.  His  strength  was  therefore 
enfeebled  as  Ale.xander  departed  for  Asia ;  he 
begins  to  raise  his  head  once  more  when  Sparta 
attempts  to  throw  off  the  yoke;  but  under  Anti- 
pater  he  is  overpowered.  Yet  it  was  about  this 
very  time  that  by  the  most  celebrated  of  his  dis- 
courses he  gained  the  victory  over  the  most  elo- 
quent of  his  adversaries;  and  ^Escliines  was 
forced  to  depart  from  Athens.  But  tliis  seems 
only  to  have  the  more  embittered  his  enemies, 
the"  leaders  of  the  Macedonian  party :  and  they 
soon  found  an  opi)ortuuity  of  jirepariug  his 
downfall.  When  Harpalus,  a  fugitive  from  the 
army  of  Alexander,  came  with  his  treasures  to 
Athens,  and  the  question  arose,  whether  he  could 
be  permitted  to  remain  there,  Demosthenes  was 
accused  of  having  been  corrujited  by  his 
money,  at  least  to  be  silent.  This  was  sufficient 
to  procure  the  imposition  of  a  tine:  and  as  this 
was  not  paid,  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  From 
thence  he  succeedeil  in  escaping;  but  to  the  man 
who  lived  only  for  his  countrj-,  e.xile  was  no  less 
an  evil  than  iinjirisonment.  He  resided  for  the 
most  l)art  in  .-Egiua  and  at  Trtp/.en,  from  whence 
he  looked  with  moist  eyes  toward  the  ueigh- 
bouiing  Attica.  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  a 
new  ray  of  light  broke  thiough  the  clouds. 
Tidings  were  brought,  that  Alexander  was  dead. 
The  moment  of  deliverance  seemed  at  hand;  the 
excitement  pervaded  every  Grecian  state:  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Athenians  passed  through 
the  cities:  Demosthenes  joined  himself  to  the 
number  and  exerted  all  his  eloquence  and  power 
to  unite  them  against  Macedonia.  In  requital 
for  such  services,  the  people  decreed  his  return; 
and  years  of  sufferings  were  at  last  followed  by 
a  day  of  e.xalted  compensation.  A  galley  was 
sent  to  ^Egina  to  bring  back  the  advocate  of 
liberty.  ...  It  was  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
the  sun,  which  still  darker  clouds  were  soon  to 
conceal.  Autipater  and  Craterus  were  victori- 
ous; and  with  them  the  Macedonian  jiaity  in 
Athens:  Demosthenes  and  his  friends  were  num- 
bered among  the  accused,  and  at  the  instigation 
of  Demades  were  condemned  to  die.  .  .  .  De- 
mosthenes had  escaped  to  tlie  island  Calauria 
in  the  vicinity  of  Trazen:  and  took  refuge  in 
the  temple  of  Neptune.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  Areliias,  tlie  satellite  of  Autipater,  urged 
him  to  surrender  him.self  under  promise  of  par- 
don. He  pretended  he  wished  to  write  some- 
thing: bit  the  quill,  and  swallowed  the  poison 
contained  in  it." — A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  Reflections 
OH  the  PnlUicn  of  Ancient  Greece,  trnns.  by  G. 
Biincioft,  jiji.  278-280. — See,  also,  on  the  "  Lamiaii 
War,"  the  suppression  of  Democracj'  at  Athens, 
and  the  expulsion  of  poor  citizens,  Greece:  B.  C. 
323-322.  —  "Witli  the  decline  of  political  inde- 
pendence, .  .  .  the  mental  powers  of  the  nation 
received  a  fatal  blow.  No  longer  knit  together 
by  a  powerful  esprit  de  corps,  the  Greeks  lost  the 
habit  of  working  for  the  common  weal ;  and,  for 
the  most  part,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  petty 
interests  of  home  life  and  their  own  personal 
troubles.  .Even  the  better  disposed  were  too 
much  occui)ied  in  opposing  the  low  tone  and 
corruption  of  the  times,  to  be  able  to  devote 
themselves,  in  their  moments  of  relaxation,  to  a 
free  and  speculative  consideration  of  things. 
What  could  be  exi)ected  in  such  an  age,  but  that 
philosophy    woidd    take  a  decidedly    practical 


turn,  if  indeed  it  were  studied  at  all  V  And  yet 
such  were  the  political  antecedents  of  the  Stoic 
and  Epicurean  systems  of  philosophy.  .  . 
Stoic  apathy,  Epkurean  selfsatisfactjon.  and 
Sceptic  imperturbability,  were  the  doctrines 
which  responded  to  the  political  helplessness  of 
the  age.  They  were  the  doctrines,  too,  which 
met  with  the  most  general  acceptance.  The 
same  political  helplessness  produced  the  sinking 
of  national  distinctions  in  the  feeling  of  a  com- 
mon humanity,  and  the  separation  of  morals 
from  politics  which  characterise  the  philosophy 
of  the  Alexandrian  and  Roman  period.  The 
barriers  between  nations,  together  with  national 
independence,  had  been  swept  away.  East  and 
West,  Greeks  and  barbarians,  were  united  in 
large  empires,  being  thus  thrown  together,  and 
brought  into  close  contact  on  every  possible 
point.  Philosophy  might  teach  that  all  men 
were  of  one  blood,  that  all  were  equally  citizens 
of  one  empire,  that  morality  rested  on"  the  rela- 
tion of  mau  to  his  fellow  men,  independently  of 
nationalities  and  of  social  ranks;  but  in  so  doing 
she  was  only  exjjlicitly  .stating  truths  which  had 
been  already  realised  in  part,  and  which  were  in 
part  corollaries  from  the  existing  state  of  so- 
ciety."— E.  Zeller.  The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and 
Sceptics,  pp.  10-18. — "What  we  have  said  con- 
cerning the  evidence  of  comedy  about  the  age  of 
the  first  Diadochi  amounts  to  this:  Menander 
and  his  successors  —  they  lasted  barely  two  gen- 
erations—  ])rinted  in  a  few  stereotypes  a  small 
and  very  worthless  society  at  Athens.  There 
was  no  doubt  a  similar  set  of  people  at  Corinth, 
at  Thebes,  possibly  even  in  the  city  of  Lycur- 
gus.  These  people,  idle,  for  the  most  part  rich, 
and  in  good  society,  spent  their  earlier  years  in 
debauchery,  and  their  later  in  sentimental  reflec- 
tions and  regrets.  They  had  no  sei'ious  object 
in  life,  and  regarded  the  complications  of  a  love 
affair  as  more  interesting  than  the  rise  and  fall 
of  kingdoms  or  the  gain  and  loss  of  a  nation's 
liberty.  They  were  like  the  peoi)le  of  our  day 
who  spend  all  their  time  reading  novels  from  the 
libraries,  and  who  can  tolerate  these  eternal 
variations  in  twaddle  not  only  without  disgust 
but  with  interest.  They  were  surroimded  with 
slaves,  on  the  whole  more  intelligent  and  inter- 
esting, for  in  the  lirst  place  slaves  were  bound 
to  exercise  their  brains,  and  in  the  second  they 
had  a  great  object  —  liberty  —  to  give  them  a 
keen  piirsuit  in  life.  The  relations  of  the  sexes 
in  this  set  or  portion  of  society  were  bad,  owing 
to  the  want  of  education  in  the  women,  and  the 
want  of  earnestness  in  the  men.  As  a  natiual 
consequence  a  class  was  foimd,  apart  from 
household  slaves,  who  took  advantage  of  these 
defects,  and,  bringing  cidture  to  fascinate  un- 
principled men,  established  those  relations 
which  brouslit  estrangements,  if  not  ruin,  into 
the  home  life  of  the  da  v.  "—J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Greek 
Life  and  Thought,  pp.  123-124.— "  The  amount 
of  Persian  wealth  poured  into  Greece  by  the 
accidents  of  the  conquest,  not  by  its  own  indus- 
tries, must  have  produced  a  revolution  in  iirices 
not  since  equalled  except  by  the  influx  of  the 
gold  of  the  Aztecs  and  Incas  into  Si)ain.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  how  this  change  must  have 
pressed  upon  poor  people  in  Greece  who  did  not 
share  in  the  plunder.  The  price  of  even  neces- 
sary and  simple  things  must  have  often  risen 
beyond  their  means.  For  the  adventurers 
brought  home   large  fortimcs,   and  the  traders 
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;iiul  purveyors  of  llie  armies  made  lliem;  and  willi 
tliese  Easlcrii  fortunes  must  liave  conic  in  tin- 
taste  for  all  the  superior  comforts  and  luxuries 
whicli  tliey  found  anioug  the  Persian  srandees. 
Not  only  the  appointments  of  the  table,  in  the 
way  of  plate  and  pottery,  but  tlie  very  tastes  and 
llavours  of  Greek  coolicry  must  have  profited 
bv  comparison  with  the  knowledjie  of  the  East. 
So  also  the  furniture,  especially  in  carpets  and 
hangings,  must  have  co|)ied  Persian  fashion, 
iust  asWe  still  alTeet  oriental  stutTs  and  designs, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  example  of  so 
maiiv  regal  cotirts  and  so  nuich  royal  ceremony 
shou'ld  iiot  alTect  those  in  contact  with  them. 
These  iiiHuences  were  not  only  shown  in  the 
vulgar  '  braggart  captain,'  who  came  to  show  olT 
his  sudden  wealth  in  impudent  extravagance 
among  his  old  townspeople,  but  in  the  ordinary 
life  of  rich  young  men.  So  I  imagine  the  [lersonal 
appointments  of  Aleibiades,  which  were  the  talk 
of  Greece  in  his  day,  wouhl  have  apjieared  poor 
and  mean  beside  tliose  of  Aratus,  or  of  the  gen- 
eration which  preceded  him.  Pictures  and 
statues  began  to  adorn  private  houses,  and  not 
temples  and  public  buildings  only  —  a  change 
beginning  to  show  itself  in  Demosthenes's  day, 
but  coming  in  like  a  torrent  w  itli  the  opening  of 
Greece  to  the  Eastern  world.  It  was  noticed 
that  Phoclon's  house  at  Athens  was  modest  in 
size  and  furniture,  but  even  this  was  relieved 
from  shabbiness  bj-  the  quaint  wall  decoration 
of  shining  plates  of  bronze  —  a  fashion  dating 
from  prehistoric  times,  but  still  admired  for  its 
very  anti(iuity." — J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Gnck  IJfc  and 
Tliouylit,  lip.  \()~>-W(S.  —  "The  modern  historians 
of  Greece  are  much  divided  on  the  (piestion 
where  a  history  of  Hellas  ought  to  end.  Cur- 
tius  stops  with  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  and  the 
prostration  of  Athens  before  the  advancing 
power  of  Maccdon.  Grote  narrates  the  cam- 
paigns of  Alexander,  but  stops  short  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  liamian  War,  when  Greece  had  iu 
vain  tried  to  shake  off  the  supremacy  of  his  gen- 
erals. Thirlwall  brings  his  narr.-ilive  down  to 
the  time  of  Mununius,  the  melancholy  sack  of 
Corinth  and  the  constitution  of  Acliaia  as  a 
Roman  province.  Of  these  divergent  views  we 
regard  that  of  the  German  historian  as  the  most 
correct.  .  .  .  The  historic  sense  of  Grote  ditl  not 
exclude  prejudices,  and  iu  this  case  he  was 
probably  leil  astray  by  political  bias.  At  the 
close  of  his  ninety-sixth  chapter,  after  mention- 
ing the  embassies  sent  by  the  degenerate  Athe- 
nians to  King  Ptolemy,  King  Ijysiuiachus,  and 
Antipater,  he  throws  down  his  pen  in  disgust, 
"and  with  sadness  and  humiliation  brings  his  nar- 
rative to  a  close.'  Athens  was  no  longer  fiee  and 
no  longer  dignified,  and  so  Mr.  Grote  will  have 
done  with  Greece  at  tlie  very  moment  when  the 
new  Comedy  was  at  its  height,  when  the 
Museum  was  founded  at  Alexandria,  when  the 
plays  of  Euripides  were  acted  at  Haliylon  and 
Cabul,  an<l  every  Greek  soldier  of  fortune  car- 
ried a  diadem  in  his  baggage.  Surely  the  his- 
torian of  Greece  ought  either  to  have  slopped 
when  the  iron  hand  of  Philip  of  .Macedon  jiut  an 
end  to  the  liberties  and  the  political  wranglings 
of  Hellas,  or  else  persevered  to  the  time  when 
Rome  and  Parthia  crushed  Greek  power  between 
them,  like  a  ship  between  two  icebergs.  No 
doubt  his  reply  would  be.  that  he  decjined  to 
regard  the  triumph  abroad  of  Macedonian  arms 
as  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Hellas.   .   .  . 


The  truth  is,  that  the  history  of  Greece  consists 
of  two  parts,  in  every  respect  contrasted  one 
with  the  other.  The  first  recounts  the  stories  of 
the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  ami  ends 
with  the  destruction  of  Thebes  and  the  sul)jui;a 
tion  of  Athens  and  Sjiarta.  The  Hellas  of  which 
it  speaks  is  a  cluster  of  autonomous  cities  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  the  Islands,  and  Northern  (Jreece, 
together  with  their  colonies  scattered  over  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  Sicily.  Thrace,  the  Black  .Soa, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Africa.  The.se  cities  care  only 
to  be  independent,  or  at  most  to  lord  it  over  one 
another.  Their  political  institutions,  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  their  customs,  are  civic  and 
local.  Language,  commerce,  a  common  Pan- 
theon, and  a  common  art  and  poetry  are  the  ties 
that  bind  thciu  together.  In  its  second  phase, 
Greek  history  begins  with  the  expedition  of 
Alexander.  It  reveals  to  us  the  Greek  as  every- 
where lord  of  the  barbarian,  as  founding  king-  ' 
doms  and  federal  systems,  as  the  instructor  of 
all  mankind  in  art  and  science,  and  the  s|ireader 
of  civil  and  civilized  life  over  the  known  world. 
In  the  first  period  of  her  history  Greece  is  form- 
ing herself,  iu  her  .second  she  is  educating  the 
world.  We  will  venture  to  boriow  from  the 
Germans  a  convenient  expression,  and  call  the 
history  of  inde])eudent  Greece  the  history  of 
Hellas,  that  of  imperial  Greece  the  history  of 
Hellenism.  .  .  .  The  Athens  of  Pericles  was 
dictator  among  the  cities  which  had  joineil  her 
alliance.  Corinth,  Sparta,  Thebes,  were  each 
the  political  head  of  a  group  of  towns,  but  none 
of  tlie  three  admitted  these  latter  to  an  equal 
share  in  their  councils,  or  adopted  their  ])olitic.-d 
views.  Even  in  the  Olyuthiau  League,  the 
city  of  Olynthus  occupied  a  ]>osition  quite 
superior  to  that  of  the  other  cities.  But  the 
Greek  cities  had  not  tried  the  ex])erimenl  of  an 
alliance  on  equal  terms.  This  was  now  at- 
tempted by  some  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
Peloponnese,  and  the  result  was  the  Achaean 
League,  whose  history  sheds  a  lustre  on  the  last 
days  of  indeiicndent  Greece,  and  who.se  generals 
will  bear  coniiiarison  with  the  statesmen  of  .inv 
Greek  Republic  [see  Greece:  B.  C.  280-140J. 
.  .  .  On  the  tielil  of  Sellasia  the  glorious  hopes 
of  Cleonienes  were  wrecked,  and  the  reeeiilly 
reformed  Sparta  was  handed  over  to  a  succession 
of  bloodthirsty  tyrants,  never  again  to  emerge 
from  obscurity.  But  to  the  Achaeans  themselves 
the  interference  of  Maceilou  was  little  less  fatal. 
Henceforth  a  JIaeedonian  garrison  occupied 
Corinth,  which  had  been  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  League;  and  King  Antigonus  Doson  was 
the  recognizeil  arbiter  iu  all  disputes  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Greeks.  ...  In  Northern  Greece 
a  strange  contrast  presented  itself.  The  historic 
races  of  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  languished 
in  peace,  obscurity,  and  luxury.  With  theiii 
every  day  saw  something  added  to  the  enjoy- 
ments and  elegancies  of  life,  and  every  day 
])olities  drifted  more  and  more  into  the  back- 
ground. On  the  other  baud,  the  rude  semi-Greeks 
of  the  West.  Aetoliaus.  Acarnanians.  and  Epi- 
rotes.  to  whose  manhood  the  repulse  of  the  Gauls 
was  mainly  due,  came  to  the  front  ami  -showed 
the  bold  spirit  of  Greeks  divorced  from  the  finer 
faculties  of  the  race.  The  Acarnanians  formed 
a  league  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Achaean. 
But  they  were  overshadowed  by  their  neighbors 
the  Aetoliaus,  whose  union  was  of  a  dillen-nt  i 
character.     It  was  the  first  time  that  there  had 
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teen  formed  in  Hellas  a  state  framed  in  order  to 
prey  upon  its  neighbours.  ...  In  tlie  course  of 
the  Pelopuunesian  War  Greek  religion  began  to 
lose  its  hold  on  the  Gieeks.  This  was  partly  the 
work  of  the  sophists  and  philosophers,  who 
sought  more  lofty  and  moral  views  of  Deity 
than  were  furnished  by  the  tales  of  popular 
mythology.  Still  more  it  resulted  from  growing 
materialism  among  the  people,  who  saw  more 
and  more  of  their  immediate  and  physical  needs, 
and  less  and  less  of  the  underlying  spiritual 
elements  in  life.  But  though  pliilosophy  and 
materialism  had  made  the  religion  of  Hellas  paler 
and  feebler,  they  had  not  altered  its  nature  or 
expanded  it.  It  still  remained  essentially 
national,  almost  tribal.  When,  therefore,  Greeks 
and  Macedonians  suddenly  found  themselves 
masters  of  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  in  close 
contact  with  a  hundred  forms  of  religion,  an 
extraordinary  and  rapid  change  took  place  in 
their  religious  ideas.  In  religion,  as  in  other 
matters,  Eg3'pt  set  to  the  world  the  example  of 
prompt  fusion  of  the  ideas  of  Gi'eeks  and 
natives.  .  .  .  Into  Greece  proper,  in  return  for 
her  population  which  tlowed  out,  there  flowed 
in  a  crowd  of  foreign  deities.  Isis  was  especially 
welcomed  at  Athens,  w-here  she  found  many 
votaries.  In  every  cult  the  more  mysterious 
elements  were  made  more  of,  and  the  brighter 
and  more  materialistic  side  passed  by.  Old 
statues  which  had  fallen  somewhat  into  con- 
tempt in  the  days  of  Pheidias  and  Praxiteles 
were  restored  to  their  places  and  received  ex- 
treme veneration,  not  as  beautiful,  but  as  old 
and  strange.  On  the  coins  of  the  previous 
period  the  representations  of  deities  had  been 
always  the  best  that  the  die-cutter  could  frame, 
taking  as  his  models  the  finest  contemporary 
sculpture;  but  henceforth  we  often  tind  them 
strange,  uncouth  figures,  remnants  of  a  period 
of  struggling  early  art,  like  the  Apollo  at 
Amyclae,  or  the  Hera  of  Samos.  ...  In  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  Athens  there  was  still  left 
vitalit}'  enough  to  formulate  the  two  most  com- 
plete expressions  of  the  ethical  ideas  of  the 
times,  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Epi- 
cureans, towards  one  or  the  other  of  which  all 
educated  minds  from  that  day  to  this  have  been 
drawn.  No  doubt  our  knowledge  of  these  doc- 
trines, being  largely  drawn  from  the  Latin 
writers  and  their  Greek  contemporaries,  is  some- 
what coloured  and  unjust.  With  the  Romans  a 
system  of  philosophy  was  considered  mainlj'  in 
its  bearing  upon  conduct,  whence  the  ethical 
elements  in  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  have 
been  by  their  Roman  adherents  so  thrust  into 
the  foreground,  that  we  have  almost  lost  sight 
of  the  intellectual  elements,  which  can  have  hail 
little  less  importance  iu  the  ej'es  of  the  Greeks. 
Notwithstanding,  the  riseof  the  two  philosophies 
must  be  held  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  thought,  an  era  when  the  importance  of  con- 
duct was  for  the  first  time  recognized  by  the 
Greeks.  It  is  often  observed  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  more  modern  than  our  own  an- 
cestors of  the  Jliddle  Ages.  But  it  is  less 
generally  recognized  how  far  more  modern  than 
the  Greeks  of  Pericles  were  the  Greeks  of  Aratus. 
In  very  many  respects  the  age  of  Hellenism  and 
our  own  age  present  remarkable  similarity.  In 
both  there  appears  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
power  over  material  nature,  arising  alike  from 
the  greater  accessibility  of  all  parts  of  the  world 


and  from  the  rapid  development  of  the  sciences 
which  act  upon  the  physical  forces  of  the  world. 
In  both  this  spread  of  science  and  power  acta 
upon  religion  with  a  dissolving  and,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  centrifugal  force,  driving  some  men  to 
take  refuge  in  the  most  conservative  forms  of 
faith,  some  to  fly  to  new  creeds  and  superstitions, 
some  to  drift  into  unmeasured  scepticism.  In 
both  the  facility  of  moving  from  place  to  place, 
and  finding  a  distant  home,  tends  to  dissolve  the 
closeness  of  civic  and  family  life,  and  to  make 
the  individual  rather  than  tlie  family  or  the  city 
the  unit  of  social  life.  And  in  the  family  re- 
lations, in  the  character  of  individuals,  in  the 
state  of  morality,  in  the  condition  of  art,  we 
find  at  both  periods  similar  results  from  the 
similar  causes  we  have  mentioned." — P.  Gardner, 
Xeic  Chiipters  in  Greek  llistoi-ji,  ch.  1.5. 

B.  C.  317-316.— Siege  by  Polysperchon.— 
Democracy  restored. — Execution  of  Phocion. 
—Demetrius  of  Phaleron  at  the  head  of  the 
government.     See  Grkkcic:  15.  ('.  321-31-.;. 

B.C.  307-197. — Under  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
and  the  Antigonids.  See  Greece:  B.  C.  307- 
197. 

B.  C.  288-263. — Twenty  years  of  Indepen- 
dence.— Siege  and  subjugation  by  Antigonus 
Gonatas. — When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  lost  the 
Macedonian  throne,  B.  C.  288,  his  fickle  Athenian 
subjects  and  late  worshippers  ro.se  against  his 
authority',  drove  his  garrisons  from  the  JIuseum 
and  the  Pira'us  aud  abolished  the  priesthood 
they  had  consecrated  to  him.  Demetrius 
gathered  an  army  from  some  quarter  and  laid 
siege  to  the  city,  but  without  success.  The 
Athenians  went  so  far  as  to  invite  Pyrrhus,  the 
warrior  king  of  Epirus,  to  assist  them  against 
him.  Pyrrhus  came  and  Demetrius  retired. 
The  dangerous  ally  contented  himself  with  a 
visit  to  the  Acropolis  as  a  worshipjjer,  and  left 
Athens  in  possession,  undisturbed,  of  her  freshly 
gained  freedom.  It  was  enjoyed  after  a  fashion 
for  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period, 
B.  C.  268,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius, having  regained  the  Macedonian  crown, 
reasserted  his  claim  ou  Athens,  and  the  city  was 
once  more  besieged.  The  Laced;emonians  and 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt  both  gave  some  ineffectual 
aid  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  siege,  interrupted 
on  several  occasions,  was  prolonged  until  B.  C. 
26.3,  when  Antigonus  took  possession  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  fortified  JIuseum  aud  the  Pirasus 
as  a  master  (see  M.\cedon"i.v,  itc. :  B.  C.  277-2-14). 
This  was  sometimes  called  the  Chremonidean 
War,  from  the  name  of  a  jjatriotic  Athenian  who 
took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  long  defence 
of  his  city. — C.  Thirhvall,  IIi.'<t  of  Greece,  ch.  61. 

B.  C.229. — Liberation  by  the  Achaian 
League.     SeeGuEECE:   B.  C.  280-146. 

B.  C.  200. — Vandalism  of  the  second  Mace- 
donian Philip. —  In  the  year  B.  C.  200  the  !Mace- 
donian  king.  Philip,  made  an  attempt  to  surprise 
Athens  and  failed.  "He  then  encamped  in  the 
outskirts,  and  proceeded  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  the  Athenians,  as  he  had  indulged  it  at 
Thermus  and  Pergamus.  He  destroyed  or  de- 
faced all  the  monuments  of  religion  and  of  art, 
all  the  sacred  and  pleasant  places  which  adorned 
the  subiu-bs.  The  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  and 
Cynosarges,  with  their  temples,  schools,  groves 
and  gardens,  were  all  wasted  with  fire.  Not 
even  the  sepulchres  were  spared." — C.  Thirhvall, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  C4. 
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B.  C.  197-A.  D.  138.— Under  Roman  rule. 
— '■  Athens  .  .  .  all'orcls  Uii-  lli^sllc■al■l(•lliug  i)ic- 
ture  of  ii  coinmoinvcallli  painpi'icil  liy  the  su- 
preme power,  !UI<1  liiiamially  as  well  as  morally 
ruined.  I5y  rii,'lits  il  ousriil  to  have  found  itself 
in  a  tlourisiiiu!^  condition.  .  .  .  No  city  of  an- 
tiquity elsewhere  possessed  11  domain  of  its  own, 
such  iis  was  Atticn.  of  about  TOO  scjuare  miles. 
.  .  .  But  even  beyond  .Vtliea  they  relaiueil  what 
they  possessed,  as  well  after  the  Milhridatic 
War,  bj'  favour  of  Sulla,  as  after  the  I'harsalian 
battle,  \n  which  they  had  taken  the  side  of  1'om- 
pciu.s.  by  the  favour  of  C;esar; — he  asked  them 
only  how  often  they  would  still  ruin  themselves 
un(i  trust  to  be  saved  by  the  renown  of  tlieir  an- 
cestors. To  the  <:ity  there  still  behmged'  not 
merely  the  territory,  formerly  possessed  by 
Ilaliartus.  in  Uoeotia.  but  also  on  their  own 
coast  Salamis,  the  old  starlinsr-pnint  of  their 
dominion  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  Tliraeian  Sea  the 
lucrative  islands  Scyros,  Lenuios,  and  Imbros,  as 
well  as  Delos  in  the  Ae?;ean.  ...  Of  the  fiu'- 
ther  grants,  which  they  had  the  skill  to  draw  by 
Battery  iro\n  Antoninus,  Augustus,  against 
whom  they  had  taken  jiart,  took  from  them  cer- 
taiidy  Aegina  and  Eretria  in  Euboea,  but  they 
were  allowe<l  to  retain  the  smaller  islanils  of  the 
Thracian  Sea.  .  .  .  Hadrian,  moreover,  gave  to 
them  the  best  part  of  the  great  island  of  C'eplial- 
lenia  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  was  only  by  the 
Emperor  Severus,  who  bore  them  no  good  will, 
that  a  portion  of  these  extraneous  possessions 
was  withdrawn  from  them.  Hadrian  further 
granted  to  the  Athenians  the  delivery  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  grain  at  the  expense  of  the  em- 
pire, and  by  the  extension  of  this  iirivilege, 
hitherto  reserved  for  the  capital,  acknowledged 
Athens,  as  it  were,  as  another  metropolis.  Xot 
less  was  the  blissful  institute  of  alimentary  en- 
dowments, which  Italy  had  enjoyed  since  Trajan's 
time,  extended  by  Hadrian  to  Athens,  and  the 
capital  reiiuisite  for  this  ])urpose  certainly  pre- 
sented to  the  Athenians  from  his  purse.  .  .  . 
Yet  the  communitv  was  in  constant  distress." — 
T.  Monunsen,  Hist' ,'f  lloiiie,  lik.  8,  rh.  7. 

Ai.soin;  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  The  Greek  World  under 
Itoiiiiiti  Swny. — See,  also,  Gueece:  B.  C.  146- 
A.  D.  180. 

B.  C.  87-86. — Siege  and  capture  by  Sulla. — 
Massacre  of  citizens. — Pillage  and  depopula- 
tion.— Lasting  injuries. — The  early  successes  of 
Jlithridates  of  I'lmtus,  in  his  .savage  war  with 
the  Komans,  included  a  general  rising  in  his 
favor  among  tlu'  Greeks  [see  .Mitiiiudatic 
W.VKs].  supported  by  llu'  tleets  of  the  Pontic 
king  and  by  a  strong  invading  army.  Athens 
and  the  Pir;cus  were  the  strongholds  of  the 
Greek  revolt,  and  at  .\thensaii  adventurer  named 
Aristion,  bringing  from  Milhridatesa  body-guard 
of  2.000  soldiers,  made  himself  tvrant  of  the  city. 
A  year  passed  before  Rome,  distracted  b)'  the 
beginnings  of  civil  war.  could  eflVclively  inter 
fere.  Then  Sulla  came  (I!.  ('.  S7)  ami  laid  siege 
to  the  Pineus.  where  the  jirincipal  Pontic  force 
was  lodged,  while  he  shut  up  .Vtlicns  by  blockade 
In  the  following  .Alarch,  Athens  was  starved  to 
such  weakness  that  the  Romans  entered  almost 
unopposed  and  killed  and  plundered  with  no 
mercy;  but  the  buildings  of  the  city  suffered 
little  harm  at  their  hands.  The  siege  of  the 
Pineus  was  carried  on  for  some  weeks  longer, 
until  Sulla  had  driven  the  Pontic  forces  from 
every  part  except  Munychia,  and  that  they  evacu- 


ated in  no  long  time.  —  W.  Ihne,  lli.st.  fif  Rume, 
bk.  7,  ch.  17.  —  "Athens  was  .  .  .  taken  by 
assaidt.  .  .  .  The  majority  of  the  citizens  was 
slain;  the  carnage  was  so  fearfully  great  as  to 
become  memorable  even  in  that  age  of  bloodshed; 
the  private  movable  property  was  seized  by  the 
soldiery,  ami  Sylla  assimied  some  merit  tohim- 
self  for  not  committing  the  rifled  houses  to  the 
llames.  .  .  .  The  fate  of  the  Pir.i-us,  which  lie 
utterly  destroyed,  was  more  severe  than  that  of 
Athens.  From  Sj'lla's  campaign  in  Greece  the 
conunencement  of  the  ruin  and  depopulation  of 
the  country  is  to  be  dated.  The  destruction  of 
property  caused  1)}'  his  ravages  in  Attica  was  so 
great  that  Athens  from  that  lime  lost  its  commer- 
cial as  well  as  its  political  importance.  The 
race  of  Athenian  cilizens  was  almost  extirpated, 
and  a  new  population,  composeil  nf  a  hclerogeue- 
ous  mass  of  settlers,  received  the  right  nf  citizen- 
ship."— G.  Finlav,  (Inei-c  iiiuli rllu-  ll'^ininis,  e/i,  1. 
A.  D.  54  (?).— The  Visit  of  St.  Paul.— Plant- 
ing of  Christianity.  —  "  When  the  Jews  of  Tlies- 
salonica  had  kimwledge  that  the  word  of  God 
was  proclaimed  of  Paul  at  Berea  also,  they  came 
thither  likewise.  Stirling  upand  troubling  tiiemul- 
tilude  And  then  immediately  the  bretliren  sent 
forth  Paul  to  go  as  far  as  to  the  sea:  and  Silas 
and  Timotheus  aliode  there  still.  But  they  that 
conducted  Paul  brought  him  as  far  as  Alliens; 
and  receiving  a  commandnient  unto  Silas  and 
Timotheus  that  they  should  come  to  him  with  all 
speed,  they  departed.  Xow  while  Paul  waited 
for  them  at  Athens,  his  sjiirit  was  provoked 
within  liiin,  as  he  beheld  the  city  full  of  idols. 
So  he  reasoned  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews, 
and  the  devout  persons,  and  in  the  market  place 
every  day  with  them  that  met  with  him.  And 
certain  also  of  the  E]iicurean  and  Stoic  philoso- 
phers encountered  him.  An<l  .some  said,  what 
would  this  babbler  say  ?  other  some.  He  seemeth 
to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods:  because  he 
])rcached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  And  they 
took  bold  of  him.  and  brought  him  unto  the 
Areopagus,  saying.  May  we  know  what  this  new 
teaching  is.  whii'h  is  spoken  by  thee  V  For  thou 
bringest  certain  stninge  things  to  our  ears;  we 
would  liuow  therefore  what  these  things  mean. 
(Now  all  the  Athenians  and  the  strangers  sojourn- 
ing there  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but 
either  to  tell  or  to  hear  .some  new  thing.)  And 
Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Areopagus,  and  said, 
Ye  men  of  Athens,  in  all  things  I  jierceive  that 
ye  are  somewhat  sui)erstitiou.s.  For  as  I  jiassed  ' 
along  and  oliserved  the  objects  of  your  worship,  • 
I  found  also  an  altar  with  this  inscription.  'To 
an  Unknown  God.'  What  therefore  ye  worshij) 
in  ignorance,  this  set  I  forth  unto  you.  .  .  .  Now  ■ 
when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  > 
some  mocked  ;  but  others  said.  We  will  hear  thee  \ 
concerning  this  yet  again.  Thus  Paul  went  out 
from  among  them.  Howbeit  certain  men  clave  ' 
unto  him,  and  believed;  among  whom  also  was 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  a  woman  named  ' 
Damaris,  and  others  with  them." — A'-I.h  nf  the  ' 
Ap'jx/le.i,  Rei'iaecl  Version,  ch.  17.— "  Consider  the 
ditticulties  which  must  have  beset  the  planting  ' 
of  the  Cliurch  in  Athens.  If  the  buruing  zeal  of  ^ 
the  great  Apostle  ever  permitted  him  to  feel  ' 
diffidence  in  addressing  an  assembly,  he  may  well 
have  felt  it  when  he  addressed  on  ]\Iars'  Hill  for  ! 
the  lirst  time  an  Athenian  crowd.  No  doubt  the 
Athens  of  his  time  was  in  her  decay,  inferior  in 
opulence  and  grandeur  to  many  younger  cities. 
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Yet  even  to  a  Jew,  provideil  he  liatl  received  some 
eiUicational  impressions  beyond  the  fiinatieal 
shibboleths  of  Pharisaism,  there  was  mucli  in 
that  wonilerful  centre  of  intelligence  to  shake  his 
most  inveterate  prejudices  and  inspire  him  with 
unwilling  respect.  Shorn  indeed  of  her  political 
.  greatness,  deprived  even  of  her  philosophical 
supremacy,  she  still  shone  with  a  brilliant  after- 
glow of  ii'sthetic  and  intellectual  prestige.  Her 
monuments  flashed  on  the  visitor  memories 
recent  enough  to  dazzle  his  imagination.  Her 
schools  claimed  and  obtained  even  from  Emperors 
the  homage  due  to  her  unique  past.  Recognis- 
ing her  as  the  true  nurse  of  Hellenism  and  tlie 
chief  missionary  of  human  retineraent,  the  best 
spirits  of  the  age  held  her  worthy  of  admiring 
love  not  unmixed  with  awe.  As  the  seat  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  popular  university,  young 
men  of  talent  and  position  flocked  to  her  from 
every  quarter,  studied  for  a  time  within  her  colon- 
nades, and  carried  thence  the  recollection  of  a 
culture  which  was  not  always  deep,  not  always 
erudite,  l)ut  was  always  and  genuinely  Attic. 
To  subject  to  the  criticism  of  this  people  a 
doctrine  professing  to  come  direct  from  God,  a 
religion  and  not  a  philosophy,  depending  not  on 
argument  but  on  revelation,  was  a  task  of  wliich 
the  difficulties  might  seem  insuperable.  When 
we  consider  what  tlie  Athenian  character  was, 
this  language  will  not  seem  exaggerated.  Keen, 
subtle,  capricious,  satirical,  sated  with  ideas, 
eager  for  novelty,  yet  with  the  eagerness  of 
amused  frivolity,  not  of  the  truth-seeker:  critical 
by  instinct,  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  ridiculous 
or  the  absurd,  disputatious,  ready  to  listen,  yet 
impatient  of  all  that  was  not  wit,  satisfied  with 
everything  in  life  except  its  shortness,  and  tlierc- 
fore  hiding  all  references  to  this  unwelcome  fact 
under  a  veil  of  complacent  euphemism  —  where 
could  a  more  uncongenial  soil  be  found  for  the 
seed  of  the  Gospel  ?  ...  To  an  Athenian  the 
.Jew  was  not  so  much  an  object  of  hatred  (as  to 
the  Roman),  nor  even  of  contempt  (as  to  the  rest 
of  mankind),  as  of  absolute  indifference.  He  was 
simply  ignored.  To  tlie  eclectic  philosophy 
which  now  dominated  the  schools  of  Atliens, 
Judaism  alone  among  all  human  opinions  was  as 
if  non-existent.  That  Athenians  should  be  con- 
vinced by  the  pliilosophy  of  a  Jew  would  be  a 
proposition  expressible  in  words  but  wholly  des- 
titute of  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew 
was  not  altogether  uninfluenced  by  Greek 
thought.  Wide  apart  as  the  two  minds  were,  the 
Hebraic  proved  not  insensible  to  the  charm  of  the 
Hellenic;  witness  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
witness  Philo,  witness  the  intrusion  of  Greek 
methods  of  interpretation  even  into  the  text-books 
of  Rabbinism.  And  it  was  Athens,  as  the  quin- 
tessence of  Hellas,  Athens  as  represented  by 
Socrates,  and  still  more  by  Plato,  which  had 
gained  this  subtle  power.  And  just  as  Juda?a 
alone  among  all  the  Jewish  communities  retained 
its  exclusiveness  wliolly  unimpaired  by  Hellen- 
ism, so  Athens,  more  than  any  Pagan  capital, 
was  likely  to  ignore  or  repel  a  faith  coming  in 
the  garb  of  Judaism.  And  yet  within  less  than 
a  century  we  find  this  faith"  so  well  established 
there  as  to  yield  to  the  Church  the  good  fruits  of 
martyrdom  in  the  person  of  its  bishop,  and  of 
able  defences  in  the  jjersou  of  three  of  its  teachers. 
The  early  and  the  later  fortunes  of  the  Athenian 
Church  are  buried  in  oblivion;  it  comes  but  for 
a  brief  period  before  llic  scene  of  history.     But 


the  undying  interest  of  that  one  dramatic  moment 
when  Paul  proclaimed  a  bodily  resurrection  to 
the  authors  of  the  conception  of  a  spiritual  im- 
mortality, will  always  cause  us  to  linger  with  a 
strange  sympathy  over  every  relic  of  the  Chris- 
tianity of  xVthens."— C.  T.  Cruttwell,  .4  Literary 
llintory  of  Early  Chrintianity,  v.  1,  bk.   3.  ch.  4. 

Also  in  :  W.  J.  Conybeare  and  J.  S.  Howson, 
Life  and  Tyetters  of  St.  Paul,  v.  1,  ch.  10.— F.  C. 
Baur,  Piitil,  pt.  1,  ch.  7  (c  1).— On  the  inscrip- 
tion, see  E.  de  Pressense,  The  Early  Tear.i  of 
Christianity :   The  Apontolic  Era.  bk.  'Z.  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  125-134.— The  works  of  Hadrian.— 
The  Emperor  Hadrian  interested  himself  greatly 
in  the  venerable  decaying  capital  of  the  Greeks, 
which  he  visited,  or  resided  in,  for  considerable 
periods,  several  times,  between  A.  D.  125  and 
134.  These  visits  were  made  important  to  the 
city  by  the  great  works  of  rebuilding  which  he 
imdertook  and  supervised.  Large  parts  of  the 
city  are  thought  to  have  been  reconstructed  by 
him,  "in  the  open  and  luxurious  style  of  Autioch 
and  Ephesus. "  One  quarter  came  to  be  called 
"  Hadrianapolis, "  as  though  he  had  created  it. 
Several  new  temples  were  erected  at  his  com- 
mand ;  but  the  greatest  of  the  works  of  Hadrian 
at  Athens  was  the  completing  of  the  vast  national 
temple,  the  Olympieum,  the  beginning  of  which 
dated  back  to  the  age  of  Pisistratus,  and  which 
Augustus  had  put  his  hand  to  without  finishing. 
— C.  Merivale,  //(s?.  of  the  Romam.  ch.  66. 

A.  D.  267. — Capture  of,  by  the  Goths.  See 
Goths:  A.  D.  ■.3.".s--26T. 

A.  D.  395. —  Surrender  to  Alaric  and  the 
Goths. — When  the  Goths  under  Alaric  invaded 
and  ravaged  Greece,  A.  D.  395,  Athens  was  sur- 
rendered to  them,  on  terms  which  saved  the  city 
from  being  plundered.  "The  fact  that  the 
depredations  of  Alaric  hardly  exceeded  the  ordi- 
nary license  of  a  rebellious  general,  is  .  .  .  per- 
fectly established.  The  public  buildings  and 
monuments  of  ancient  splendour  suffered  no 
wanton  destruction  from  his  visit ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Alaric  and  his  troops  levied 
heavy  contributions  on  the  city  and  its  inhabit- 
ants."— G.  Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Bomans,  ch.2, 
sect.  8. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  30. — See,  also,  Goths:  A.  D. 
395,  Al.\ric's  Inv.\sion  op  Greece. 

A.  D.  529. — Suppression  of  the  Schools  by 
Justinian. — "  The  Attic  schools  of  rhetoric  and 
]3hili)sophy  maintained  their  superior  reputation 
from  the  Peloponnesian  War  to  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian. Athens,  though  situate  in  a  barren  soil, 
possessed  a  pure  air,  a  free  navigation,  and  the 
monuments  of  ancient  art.  That  sacred  retire- 
ment was  seldom  disturbed  by  the  business  of 
trade  or  government ;  and  the  iast  of  the  Athen- 
ians were  distinguished  by  their  lively  wit,  the 
purity  of  their  taste  and"  language,  their  social 
manners,  and  some  traces,  at  least  in  discourse, 
of  the  magnanimity  of  their  fathers.  In  the 
suburbs  of"  the  city,  the  Academy  of  the  Pla- 
tonists,  the  LyciBum  of  the  Peripatetics,  the 
Portico  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Garden  of  the  Epi- 
cureans were  planted  with  trees  and  deconited 
with  statues;  and  the  philosophers,  instead  of 
being  immured  in  a  cloister,  delivered  their  in- 
structions in  spacious  and  pleasant  walks,  which, 
at  different  hours,  were  consecrated  to  the  exer- 
cises of  the  mind  and  body.  The  genius  of  the 
founders  still  lived  in  those  venerable  seats.  .  .  . 
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ATHENS,    A.   I).   r,id. 


ATLANTIC  OCKAN. 


The  scliools  of  Atlicns  were  prolectod  l)y  the 
wisest  ami  most  virtuous  of  tlie  Uoniiiii  piinces. 
.  .  .  Some  vestige  of  royal  bouuty  may  l)c  found 
under  the  successors  of  Constant iiie.  .  .  .  The 
golden  chain,  as  it  was  fondly  styled,  of  the  Pla- 
tonic succession,  continued  ...  to  the  edict  of 
Justinian  [A.  D.  529]  which  imposed  a  per- 
petual silence  on  the  schools  of  Athens,  and 
e.\cited  tlie  griijf  and  indignation  of  the  few  re- 
maining votaries  of  Greek  science  and  supersti- 
tion."—E.  Gihbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  l{imian 
Empiri',  rli.  -ID. 

A.  D.  1205.  — The  founding  of  the  Latin 
Dukedom. — "  The  jiortimi  of  Greeci'  lying  to  the 
south  of  llie  kingdom  of  Saloniki  was  divided  by 
the  Crusaders  [after  their  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople, A.  1).  1204  — see  Byzantine  EMPiitE: 
A.  I).  1203-1204]  among  several  great  feudatories 
of  the  Empire  of  Romania.  .  .  .  The  lords  of 
Uoudonil  za.  Saloua,  Negropont,  and  Athens  are 
alone  mentioned  as  existing  to  the  north  of  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  history  of  the  petty 
sovereigns  of  Athens  can  alone  be  traced  in  any 
detail.  "  .  .  Otho  de  la  Roche,  a  Burgundian 
nobleman,  who  liad  distinguished  himself  during 
the  siege  of  Constantinople,  marched  southward 
with  tiie  array  of  Boniface  the  king-marquis,  and 
gained  possession  of  Athens  in  1205.  Thebes 
and  Athens  had  probably  fallen  to  his  share  in 
the  partition  of  the  Empire,  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  king  of  Saloniki  may  have  found  means  to 
increase  his  portion,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  do 
homage  to  the  crown  of  Saloniki  for  this  addi- 
tion. At  all  events,  it  appears  that  Otho  de  la 
Roche  did  homage  to  Boniface,  either  as  his  im- 
mediate superior,  or  as  viceroy  for  the  Emperor 
of  Romania.  .  .  .  Though  the  Byzantine  aristoc- 
racy and  dignilied  clergy  were  severe  sufferers 
by  "the  transference  of  the  government  into  the 
liands  of  the  Franks,  the  middle  classes  long  en- 
joyed |)eaee  and  sec\irity.  .  .  .  The  social  civili- 
zation of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  ample  com- 
mand of  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  life,  were  in  those  days  as  much  s\iperior  to 
the  condition  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  and  London 
as  they  are  now  inferior.  .  .  .  The  city  was  large 
and  wealthy,  the  country  thickly  covered  with 
villages,  of  which  the  ruins  may  still  be  traced 
in  spots  affording  no  indications  of  Hellenic  sites. 
.  .  .  The  trade  of  Athens  was  consiilerable,  and 
the  lu.vury  of  the  Athenian  ducal  court  was  cele- 
brated in  all  the  regions  of  the  West  where  chiv- 
alry nourished. " —  G.  Finlay,  HUt.  of  Greece  from 
lis  Confluent  by  the  Criimders,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  C.  C.  Felton,  Greece,  Ancient  and 
Modern;  4th  Course,  led.  5. 


A.  D.  1311-1456. —  Under  the  Catalans  and 
the   Florentines.      See  C.^tal.\n  Gii.vnd  Com- 

I'ANV. 

A.   D.   1456. —  The  Turks  in  possession. — 

Athens  was  not  occupied  liy  the  Turks  until 
three  years  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
(see  Const axti.noplk;  A.  D.  1453).  In  the  mean- 
time the  reign  of  the  Florentine  dukes  of  the 
house  of  Aeciaioli  came  to  a  tragical  clo.se.  The 
last  of  the  dukes,  ilaurice  Aeciaioli  died,  leaving 
a  ycnmg  son  and  a  young  widow,  the  latter  re- 
nowned for  her  beauty  and  her  talents.  The 
duchess,  whom  the  will  of  her  husband  had  made 
regent,  married  a  comely  Venetian  named  Pal- 
merio,  who  was  said  to  have  poisoned  his  wife  in 
order  to  be  free  to  accept  her  hand.  Thereupon 
a  nephew  of  the  late  duke,  named  Franco,  stirreil 
up  insurrections  at  Athens  and  lied  to  ('onslimti- 
nople  to  complain  to  the  sultan,  jMaliomel  II. 
"Tlie  sidtan,  glad  of  all  pretexts  tlial  coloured 
his  armed  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  these  prin- 
cipalities, ordered  Omar,  son  of  Tourakhan, chief 
of  the  permanent  army  of  the  Pelo|)()unesus,  to 
take  possession  of  Athens,  to  dethrone  the 
duchess  and  to  confine  her  sons  in  his  prisons 
of  the  citadel  of  Megara. "  This  was  done; 
but  Palmerio,  the  duchess's  husband,  made 
his  way  to  the  sultan  and  interce<led  in  her  be- 
half. "•'Mahomet,  by  the  advice  of  his  viziers, 
fei.gned  to  listen  equalh'  to  the  comiilaints  of 
Palmerio,  and  to  march  to  reestaldisli  the  legiti- 
mate sovereignty.  But  already  Franco,  en- 
tering ]Megara  under  the  auspices  of  the  Otto- 
mans, had  strangled  both  the  duchess  and  lier 
son.  JIahomet,  advancing  in  turn  to  punish  him 
for  his  vengeance,  expelled  Franco  from  Athens 
on  entering  it,  and  gave  him,  in  comiiensation, 
the  inferioraud  dependent  princi|)ality  of  Thebes, 
in  Boeotia.  The  sultan,  as  lettered  as  he  was 
warlike,  evinced  no  less  pride  and  admiration 
than  Sylla  at  the  sight  of  the  monuments  of 
Athens.  '  What  gratitude,'  exclaimed  he  before 
the  Parthenon  and  the  temple  of  Theseus,  '  do  not 
religion  and  the  Empire  owe  to  the  son  of  Tour- 
akhan, who  has  made  them  a  present  of  these 
spoils  of  the  genius  of  the  Greeks.'  " —  A.  Lamar- 
tine.  Hist,  of  Turkey,  bk.  13,  sect.  10-12. 

A.  D.  1466. — Capture  and  plundering  by  the 
Venetians.     SceGiiEECE:   .V.  D.  1454-1470. 

A.  D.  1687. —  Siege,  bombardment  and 
capture  by  the  Venetians. — Destructive  ex- 
plosion in  the  Parthenon.  See  Turks:  A.  1). 
1684-1696. 

A.  D.  1821-1829. — The  Greek  revolution  and 
■war  of  independence. — Capture  by  the  Turks. 
SceGiiEECE:   A.  D.  1821-lS2'.t. 


ATHERTON  GAG,  The.  See  United 
States, I].-  Am.:  A.  I).  1836. 

ATHLONE,  Siege  of  (A.  D.  1691).  See 
IitKi.ANi):   .\.  I).  1689-1691. 

ATHRAVAS.     See  M.\gians. 

ATIMIA.— The  penalty  of  Atimia,  under 
ancient  Athenian  law,  was  the  loss  of  civic 
rights. — G.  F.  SchOmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece :  The 
Stair,  jit.  3,  rb.  3. 

ATIMUCA,    The.      See    American    Abo- 

IUOINES:    TlMlCUA. 

ATLANTA:  A.  D.  1864  (May— September). 
— Sherman's  advance  to  the  city. — Its  siege 
and  capture.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1864  (.May:  Georgia);  and  (May — September: 
Georgia). 


A.  D.  1864  (September). — Exclusive  military 
occupation  of  the  city. — Removal  of  inhabit- 
ants. See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1864 
(September — October:  Georgia). 

A.  D.  1864  (November). — Destruction  of  the 
city.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864 
(November — Dece.mber:  Georgia). 


ATLANTIC  OCEAN:  The  name.— The 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  mentioned  by  that  name  in  a 
single  passage  of  Herodotus;  "but  it  is  clear, 
from  the  incidental  way  in  which  it  [the  name] 
is  here  introduced,  that  it  was  one  well  known  in 
his  day." — E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Geog.. 
ch.  7,  sect.  1,  note. — For  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  modem  use  of  the  name,  see  Pacific  Ocean. 
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ATREBATES. 


ATTICA. 


ATREBATES,  The.— This  name  was  Iwrne 
by  ;i  tribe  in  ancient  Btl,i;ic Gaul,  wliich  occuiiied 
niodern  Aitois  and  part  of  Frencli  Flanders,  and, 
also,  by  a  tribe  or  group  of  tribes  in  Britain, 
which  "dwelt  in  a  region  between  the  Thames 
and  the  Severn.  The  latter  was  probably  a 
colonv  from  the  former.  See  Belg.e;  also 
Bkitaix.  Celtic  TniiiEs. 

ATROPATENE.  — MEDIA  ATROPA- 
TENE. — "  Atropatene,  as  a  namefor  the  Alpine 
land  in  the  northwest  of  Iran  (now  Aderbeijan), 
came  into  use  in  the  time  of  tlie  Greek  Empire 
[Alexander's] ;  at  any  rate  we  cannot  trace  it 
earlier.  'Athrapaiti'  means  'lord  of  fire;' 
'Athrapata,'  'one  protected  by  fire;'  in  the  re- 
mote mountains  of  this  district  the  old  fire- 
worship  was  ])reserved  with  peculiar  zeal  luidcr 
the  Seleucids." — 'M.  Dnncker,  Hist,  of  Aniifjiiiti/, 
Ok.  7,  ch.  -t. — Atropatene  "comprises  the  entire 
basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  together  with  the 
country  intervening  between  that  basin  and  the 
high  mountain  cliain  which  curves  round  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  Caspian." — G.  Raw- 
linson,  Fii:e  Great  Monafchies :  Media,  ch.  1. — 
Atropatene  was  "  named  in  honour  of  the  satrap 
Atropates,  who  had  declared  himself  king  after 
Alexander's  death."— J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Story  of 
Ale.riinder'ii  Empire,  ch.  13. 

ATSINAS.  See  Ameuican  Aborigines: 
Bl.\ckfhkt. 

ATTABEGS.     See  At.\begs. 

ATTACAPAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Ar.oHicixKs:  Attacapax  Family. 

ATTAMAN,  or  HETMAN.     See  Cossacks. 

ATTECOTTI,    The.     See    Otadeni;   also, 

BlUTAI.N,   Cl-.LTIC  'TlilllES. 

ATTIC  SALT.— Thyme  was  a  favorite  con- 
diment among  the  ancient  Greeks,  "which 
throve  nowhere  else  so  well  as  in  Attica.  Even 
salt  was  seasoned  with  thyme.  Attic  salt,  how- 
ever, is  famed  rather  in  the  figurative  than  in 
the  literal  sense,  and  did  not  form  an  article  of 
trade." — G.  F.  Schijmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece :  The 
State,  pt.  8,  rh.  ?,. 

ATTIC  TALENT.    See  Talent. 

ATTIC  'WAR,  The.  See  Ten  Years' 
War. 

ATTICA. — "It  forms  a  rocky  peninsula, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  trackless  moun- 
tains, and  jutting  so  far  out  into  the  Eastern 
Sea  that  it  lay  out  of  the  path  of  the  tribes 
moving  from  north  to  south.  Hence  the 
migratory  passages  which  agitated  the  whole  of 
Hollas  left  Attica  untouched,  and  for  this  reason 
Attic  history  is  not  divided  into  such  marked 
epoelis  as  that  of  Peloponnesus;  it  possesses  a 
superior  unity,  and  presents  an  uninterrupted 
development  of  conditions  of  life  native  in  their 
origin  to  the  land.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand 
Attica  was  perfectly  adapted  by  nature  for 
receiving  immigrants  from  the  sea.  For  the 
whole  country,  as  its  name  indicates,  consists  of 
coast-land ;  and  the  coast  abounds  in  harbours, 
and  on  account  of  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
roads  is  everywhere  accessible;  while  the  best  of 
its  jdains  open  towards  the  coast  and  invite  the 
mariner  to  land.  The  first  landings  by  which 
the  monotonous  conditions  of  the  age  of  the 
Pelasgiaiis  were  interrupted  where  those  of  the 
Phoenicians,  who  domesticated  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tyrian  Melcar 
on  the  coasts.  Afterwards  the  tribes  of  the 
shores  of  Asia  Minor  came  across;  iu  the  first 


place  the  Cariaas.  who  introduced  the  worship 
of  the  C'arian  Zeus  and  Posidon,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  Cretans,  Lycians,  Dardanians  and  Old 
lonians.  The  population  became  mixed.  .  .  . 
This  first  epoch  of  the  national  history  the 
ancients  connected  with  the  name  of  Cecrops. 
It  forms  the  transition  from  the  life  of  rural  dis- 
tricts and  villages  to  that  of  a  slate.  Attica  has 
become  a  land  with  twelve  citadels,  in  each  of 
which  dwells  a  chieftain  or  king,  who  has  his 
domains,  his  suite,  and  his  subjects.  Every 
twelfth  is  a  state  by  itself,  with  its  separate 
public  hall  and  common  hearth.  If  under  these 
circumstances  a  common  national  history  was  to 
be  attained  to,  one  of  the  twelve  towns,  dis- 
tinguished by  special  advantages  of  situation, 
would  have  to  become  the  capital.  And  to  such 
a  position  undeniable  advantages  entitled  the 
city  whose  seat  was  in  the  plain  of  the  Cephisus. 
.  .  .  Into  the  centre  of  the  entire  plain  advances 
from  the  direction  of  Hymettus  a  grouj)  of  rocky 
heights,  among  them  an  entirely  separate  and 
mighty  block  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  access  from  tlie  west,  offers  on  all  sides 
vertically  precipitous  walls,  surmounted  by  a 
broad  level  sufficiently  roomy  to  afford  space  for 
the  sanctuaries  of  the  national  gods  and  the 
habitations  of  the  national  rulers.  It  seems  as  if 
nature  had  designedly  placed  this  rock  in  this 
position  as  the  ruling  castle  and  the  centre  of  the 
national  history.  This  is  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
among  the  twelve  castles  of  the  land  that  which 
was  preBminently  named  after  the  national  king 
Cecrops.  ...  So  far.  from  being  sulHciently 
luxuriant  to  allow  even  the  idle  to  find  easy 
means  of  sustenance,  the  Attic  soil  was  stony, 
devoid  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  and  for 
the  most  part  only  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  barley ;  everywhere  .  .  .  labour  and  a  regu- 
lated industry  were  needed.  But  this  labour  was 
not  unremunerative.  Whatever  orchard  and 
garden  fruits  prospered  were  peculiarly  delicate 
and  agreeable  to  the  taste;  the  mountain-herbs 
were  nowhere  more  odourous  than  on  Hymettus; 
and  the  sea  abounded  with  fish.  The  mountains, 
not  only  by  the  beautj'  of  tlieir  form  invest  the 
whole  scenery  with  a  certain  nobility,  but  in  their 
depths  lay  an  abundance  of  the  most  excellent 
building-stone  and  silver  ore;  in  the  lowlands 
was  to  be  found  the  best  kind  of  clay  for  pur- 
poses of  manufacture.  The  materials  existed  for 
all  arts  and  handicrafts;  and  finally  Attica 
rejoiced  in  what  the  ancients  were  wise  enough 
to  recognize  as  a  special  favour  of  Heaven,  a  dry 
and  transparent  atmosphere,  by  its  i)ecnliar 
clearness  productive  of  bodily  freshness,  health 
and  elasticity,  while  it  sharpened  the  senses,  dis- 
posed the  soul  to  cheerfulness  and  aroused  and 
animated  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Such  were 
the  institutions  of  the  land  which  was  developing 
the  germs  of  its  peculiar  history  at  the  time 
when  the  [Dorian]  migrations  were  agitating  the 
whole  mainland.  Though  Attica  was  not  her- 
self overrun  bv  hostile  multitudes,  yet  about  the 
same  time  she  admitted  manifold  accessions  of 
foreign  population  in  smaller  groups.  By  this 
means  she  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  an 
invigorating  impulse  without  exjjosing  herself 
to  the  evils  of  a  violeut  revolution.  .  .  .  The 
immigrants  who  domesticated  themselves  iu 
Attica  were  .  .  .  chiefly  families  of  superior 
eminence,  so  that  Attica  gained  not  only  in 
numbers  of  jjopulation,  but  also  in  materials  of 
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culture  of  every  (lescription." — E.  Curtius,  Uid. 
of  (Ireece.  hk.  2.  <■//.  2. 

Ai.soin:  .1.  I.  I,(i(l;li:irt,  Allirn  unil  AHieiiK. — 
Sec.  .■ilsii,  Aiin;Ns:  Tmk  r.K(;iNNiN(i. 

ATTILA'S  CONQUESTS  AND  EM- 
PIRE.     Srr  lllNS. 

ATTIOUANDARONK,  The.     See  Amioiu 
CAN  Aiiiikic;im:s:   IIiitoNs.  Ac. 

ATTYAD.(E,  The.— The  lirst  dynasty  of  the 
kin^s  of  Lydia,  claimed  to  he  sjirung  from 
Attys.  son  of  the  i^od  Manes. —  M.  Duncker, 
///.v?.  of  Aiiti'/'iih/,  Ilk-.  4,  <-h.  17. 

AUBAINE,  The  right  of.— "A  prerogative 
hy  which  tlic  ICings  of  France  claimed  the  prop- 
erty of  foreigners  wlio  died  in  their  kingdom 
without  l>eing  natur.alized."  It  was  suppressed 
by  Colhcrt,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  —  J.  A. 
B!an(iui,  IIiKt.  of  Pol.  Economy  in  Europe,  p. 
28.-,. 

AUCH:  Origin  of  the  name.  See  Aquit.«ne: 
Tmk  .\n(iknt  '!"itTiu;s. 

AUCKLAND,  Lord,  The  Indian  Adminis- 
tration of.     .s,-c  Im>i.\:  a.  I).  Is:i(i-l.s4.5. 

AUDENARDE.     See  Ocdinahde. 

AUDIENCIAS.— "For  more  than  two  cen- 
ttiries  and  a  half  tlie  whole  of  .South  America, 
except  Brazil,  settled  down  under  the  colonial 
government  of  Spain,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  this  vast  territory  was  under 
the  rule  of  tlu^  Viceroys  of  Peru  residing  at 
Lima.  The  impossihility  of  conducting  an  effi- 
cient administration  from  such  a  centre  ...  at 
once  became  npjiarent.  Courts  of  justice  called 
Atuliencias  were,  therefore,  established  in  the 
<listant  provinces,  and  their  presidents,  sometimes 
with  the  title  of  captains-general,  had  charge  of 
tlie  executive  under  the  orders  of  the  Viceroys. 
The  Audiencia  of  Charcas  (the  modern  Bolivia) 
was  established  in  l.-).59.  Chile  was  rided  by 
captains-general,  and  an  Audiencia  was  estab- 
lished at  Santiago  in  1.568.  In  New  Grenada  the 
president  of  the  Audiencia,  created  in  1.564,  was 
also  captain-general.  The  Audiencia  of  Quito, 
also  with  its  president  as  captain-general,  dated 
from  1.542:  and  Venezuela  was  luuler  a  captain- 
general." —  C.  K.  JIarkham,  Colonial  Hist,  of 
S.  Am.  (Narrative  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  v. 
8,  p.  29.5). 

AUERSTADT,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  1).  18(16  (OrTor.Kii). 

AUGEREAU,  Marshal,  Campaigns  of.   See 

FliANCK:    A.    1).    17117    (SEPTK.MliEig:     GliUMANY: 

A.  D.  1806  (Octoheu):  Spain:  A.  D.  1809 
(FF.niiuARY  —  .June):  and  Russia:  A.  D.  1812 
(.June  —  Septembei!);     1813    (August),    (Octo- 

BEU).  (GCTOIIKK  —  DeCE.MIIEU). 

AUGHRIM,  or  AGHRIM,  Battle  of  (A.  D. 
1691).     Sec  Ikki.axi);   a.  I).  1689-1691. 
AUGSBURG:  Origin.     See  Augusta  Vin- 

DEI.IColiUM. 

A.  D.  955. — Great  defeat  of  the  Hungarians. 
See  IIuNGAiu.VNS;  A.  D.  9:54-9.5.5. 

A.  D.  1530.— Sitting  of  the  Diet.— Signing 
and  reading  of  the  Protestant  Confession  of 
Faith. — The  Imperial  Decree  condemning  the 
Protestants.     Sec  Papacy:  A.  D.  1.5;jl)- 1.5:51. 

A.  D.  1555. — The  Religious  Peace  con- 
cluded.    Sec  (Jkhmany:   A.   1).  1.5.52-1.561. 

A.  D.  1646. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  Swedes 
and  French.     Sec  (Jeicma-Ny:  A.    1).  1646-1648. 

A.  D.  1686-1697.— The  League  and  the 
War  of  the  League.  See  Gekmany:  A.  D. 
1686;  and  Fu.\.\CE-  A.  D.  1089-1090,  and  after. 


A.  D.  1703.— Taken  by  the  French.  See 
Gekman-v:  A    I)    17(t:!. 

A.  D.  1801-1803.— One  of  six  free  cities 
which  survived  the  Peace  of  Luneville.  See 
Gekmany  :   A,  I).  18()l-|8li:!. 

A.  D.  i8o6.  —  Loss  of  municipal  freedom. — 
Absorption  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  See 
Geu.many:   .V.  1).    18(15-1806. 

AUGURS.  —  PONTIFICES.  —  FETIA- 

LES. — ■•  There  was  .   .    .   enough  of  pricstli 1 

andof  i)riestsin  Home.  Those,  howevci-,  whi>l]ad 
business  with  a  ,god  resorted  to  the  god.  and  not 
to  the  priest.  Every  suppliant  and  inijuirer  ad- 
dressed himself  directly  to  the  divinity  .... 
no  intervention  of  a  jiriest  was  allowed  to  con- 
ceal or  to  obscure  this  original  and  siin]>le  rela- 
tion. But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  hold  con- 
verse with  a  .god.  The  god  h:id  his  own  way  of 
speaking,  winch  was  iMielligible  only  to  those 
acquainted  with  it:  but  one  who  did  rightly 
understand  it  knew  not  only  how  to  ascertain, 
but  also  how  to  manage,  the  will  of  the  god.  anil 
even  in  case  of  need  to  overreach  or  to  constrain 
him.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  wor- 
shipper of  the  god  should  regularly  consult  such 
men  of  skill  and  listen  to  their  advice:  and 
thence  arose  the  corpor:itions  or  colleges  of  men 
s|iceially  skilled  in  religious  lore,  a  thoroughly 
national  Italian  iu.stitution,  which  had  a  far 
more  important  intliience  on  jjolitical  dcveloji- 
nient  than  the  individual  priests  or  priesthoods. 
These  colleges  have  been  often,  but  erroneously, 
confounded  with  the  priesthoods.  The  priest- 
hoods were  charged  with  the  worship  of  a  si)eeilic 
divinity.  .  .  .  Under  the  Roman  constitidion 
and  that  of  tlu!  Latin  communities  in  general 
there  were  originally  but  two  such  colleges: 
that  of  the  augurs  an<l  that  of  the  pontiliccs. 
The  six  augurs  were  skilled  in  interpreting  the 
language  of  the  gods  from  the  flight  of  birds; 
an  art  which  was  prosecuted  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  reduced  to  a  quasi-.scientilie  system. 
The  live  'bridge  builders'  (pontitiees)  derived 
their  name  from  their  function,  as  sacred  as  it 
was  politically  imjiorlant,  of  conducting  the 
building  and  demolition  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Tiber.  They  were  the  Ilomaii  engineers,  who 
understood  the  mystery  of  measures  and  lunu- 
bers;  whence  there  devolved  upon  them  also  the 
duties  of  managing  the  calendar  of  the  state,  of 
proclaiming  to  the  people  the  time  of  new  and 
full  moon  and  the  days  of  festivals,  and  of  see- 
ing that  every  religious  and  every  judicial  act 
took  place  on  the  right  day.  .  .  .  Thus  they  ac- 
(juired  (although  not  probably  to  the  full  extent 
till  after  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy)  the  gen- 
eral oversight  of  Roman  worship  and  of  what- 
ever was  connected  with  it.  [The  president  of 
their  college  was  called  the  Pontifex  JIaximus.  ] 
.  .  .  They  themselves  described  the  sum  of  their 
knowledge  as  '  the  science  of  things  divine  and 
human.'  .  .  .  By  the  side  of  these  two  oldest 
and  most  eminent  corjiorations  of  men  versed  in 
siiiritual  lore  may  be  to  some  extent  ranked  the 
college  of  the  twenty  state-heralds  (fetiales,  of 
imcertain  derivation)  destined  as  a  living  reposi- 
tory to  |)re.serve  traditionally  the  remembrance 
of  the  treaties  concluded  with  neighboring  {•(im- 
munities, to  pronounce  an  authoritative  opiinon 
on  alleged  infractions  of  treatyrights.  and  in 
case  of  need  to  dem;aid  satisfiietion  and  declare 
war." — T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Itome,  hk.  1,  ch  12. 
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Also  in:  E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner,  Life  nf  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  sect.  103. — See,  also,  Aus- 
pices, and  Fetialks. 

AUGUSTA  TREVIRORUM.    See  Treves, 

ORKUN  (IF. 

AUGUSTA  VEROMANDUORUM.— Mod- 
ern St.  Quentin.      See  Belci.e. 

AUGUSTA  VINDELICORUM.  —  "  Au- 
gusta Vindelicoruni  is  the  moilcrn  Augsburg, 
founded,  it  may  be  supposed,  about  tlie  year  740 
[B.  C.  14]  after  the  conquest  of  Khittia  by  Drusus. 
.  .  .  Tlie  Itineraries  represent  it  as  tlie  centre  of 
the  roads  from  Verona,  Sirmium,  and  Trcviri." 
— C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  tlie  Bomans,  ch.  36, 
note. 

AUGUSTODUNUM.  — The  Emperor  Au- 
gustus clianged  the  name  of  Bibracte  in  Gaul  to 
Augustoilunum.  wliich  time  has  corrupted,  since 
to  Autuii. 

AUGUSTONEMETUM.    See  Gergovi.\  op 

THE  AliVKUM. 

AUGUSTUS.— AUGUSTA:  The  Title.— 
"  Octavius  [see  Rome:  B.  C.  31-14]  had  warily 
declined  any  of  the  recognized  designations  of 
sovereign  rule.  Antonius  had  abolislied  the  dic- 
tatorship; his  successor  respected  the  acclama- 
tions with  which  the  people  had  greeted  this  de- 
cree. The  voices  which  had  saluted  C'wsar  with 
the  title  of  king  were  peremptorily  commanded 
to  be  dumb.  Yet  Octavius  was  fully  aware  of 
the  influence  which  attached  to  distinctive  titles 
of  honour.  While  he  scrupulousl}'  renounced 
the  names  upon  which  the  breath  of  human  jeal 
ousy  had  blown,  he  conceived  the  subtler  policy 
of  creating  another  for  himself,  whicli  borrowing 
its  original  splendour  from  his  own  ciiaracter, 
sliould  reflect  upon  him  an  untarnished  lustre. 
.  .  .  Tlie  epithet  Augustus  .  .  .  had  never  been 
borne  by  any  man  before.  .  .  .  But  the  adjunct, 
though  never  given  to  a  man,  had  been  applied 
to  tilings  most  noble,  most  venerable  and  most 
divine.  The  rites  of  the  gods  were  called  august, 
the  temples  were  august;  the  word  itself  was  de- 
rived from  the  hol_v  auguries  by  which  the  divine 
will  was  revealed;  it  was  connected  witli  the 
favour  and  authority  of  Jove  him.self.  .  .  .  The 
ilhistridus  title  was  bestowed  upon  the  heir  of 
the  C;esarian  Empire  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  January,  727  [B.  C.  27],  and  thenceforth  it  is 
by  the  name  of  Augustus  that  he  is  recognized 
in  Roman  history." — C.  ^Merivale,  Hid.  of  the 
Unmans,  ch.  30.  — "  When  Octavianus  had  firmly 
established  his  power  and  was  now  left  without 
a  rival,  the  Senate,  beiug  desirous  of  distinguish- 
ing him  by  some  peculiar  and  emphatic  title,  de- 
creed, in  B.  C.  27,  that  he  should  be  styled  Au- 
gustus, an  epithet  properly  applicable  to  some 
object  demanding  respect  and  veneration  be^'ond 
what  is  bestowed  upon  human  things.  .  .  .  This 
being  an  honorary  appellation  ...  It  would,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  have  been  transmitted  by  in- 
heritance to  his  immediate  descendants.  .  .  . 
Claudius,  although  he  could  not  be  regarded  as 
a  descendant  of  Octavianus,  assumed  on  his  ac- 
cession the  title  of  Augustus,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  all  succeeding  rulers  .  .  .  who 
cominunicated  the  title  of  Augusta  to  their  con- 
sorts."— W.  Ramsay.  J/(("«n7  of  Roman  Antiq., 
eh.  5.— See.  also,  Rome:  B.  C.  31-A.  D.  14. 

AULA  REGIA,  The.    See  Cuuia  Regis  of 

THE  NdKMAN    Kl.N'OS. 

AULDEARN,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1645).     See 
Scotland:  A.   I).  1044-164.5. 
13 


AULERCI,  The. — The  Aulerci  were  an  ex- 
tensive natidu  in  ancient  Gaul  which  occupied 
the  country  from  the  lower  covirse  of  the  Seine  to 
the  Mayenne.  It  was  subdivided  into  three 
great  tribes  —  the  Aulerci  Cenomanni.  Aulerci 
i)iablintes  and  Aulerci  Eburovices. — Napoleon 
III.,  in.it.  of  Cawn:  bk.  3,  eh.  3. 

AULIC  COUNCIL,  The.  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  14i).3-l.M0. 

AUMALE,  Battle  of  (15921.  See  France. • 
A.  I).  1."")!)  1-1, 593. 

AUNEAU,  Battle  of  (15871.  See  France: 
A.  1).  1.5S4- 1.589. 

AURANGZEB,  Moghul  Emperor,  or  Padis- 
chah  of  India,  A.  I).  165S~17()7. 

AURAY,  Battle  of  (1365).  .See  Brittany: 
A.  I).  1:!41-1:56.5. 

AURELIAN,  Roman  Emperor.  A.  D.  270- 
275. 

AURELIAN  ROAD,  The.— One  of  the  great 
Roman  roads  of  antiquity,  which  ran  from  Rome 
to  Pisa  and  Luna. — T,  Mommscn,  Hist,  of  Rome 
hk.  A.<'h.  11. 

AURELIO,  King  of  Leon  and  theAsturias, 
or  Oviedo,  A.  I).  76S-774. 

AURUNCANS,  The.     See  Ausonl\ns:  also 

OSCANS. 

AUSCI,  The.     See  Aquitaine,  the  ancient 
Triiies. 
AUSGLEICH,  The.     See  Austria:   A.  D. 

186ii-l.s(J7. 

AUSONIANS,  OR  AURUNCANS,  The.— 
A  tribe  of  the  ancient  Volsciaiis.  who  dwt/lt  in 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  who  are  said 
to  have  been  exterminated  by  the  Romans,  B.  C. 
314.— AV.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  hk.  3,  ch.  10.— 
See.  also,  Oscans. 

AUSPICES,  Taking  the.— "The  Romans, 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  their  history,  never  entered 
upon  any  important  business  whatsoever, 
whether  public  or  private,  without  endeavouring, 
by  means  of  divination,  to  ascertain  the  will  of 
the  gods  in  reference  to  the  undertaking.  .  .  . 
This  operation  was  termed  'sumere  ausjiicia;' 
and  if  the  omens  proved  unfavourable  tlie  busi- 
ness was  abandoned  or  deferred.  .  .  .  No  meet- 
ing of  the  Comitia  Curiata  nor  of  the  Coinitia 
Oenturiata  could  be  held  imless  the  auspices  had 
been  previously  taken.  ...  As  far  as  [mblic 
proceedings  were  concerned,  no  private  in- 
dividual, even  among  the  patricians,  had  the 
right  of  taking  auspices.  This  duty  devolved 
n])on  the  supreme  magistrate  alone.  ...  In  an 
army  this  power  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
commander-in-chief;  and  hence  all  achic'vcinents 
were  said  to  be  performed  under  his  auspices, 
even  although  he  were  not  present.  .  .  .  The 
objects  observed  in  taking  these  auspices  were 
birds,  the  class  of  animals  from  which  the  word 
is  derived  CAuspicium  ab  ave  spicienda').  Of 
these,  some  were  believed  to  give  indications  by 
their  flight  .  .  .  others  by  their  notes  or  cries 
.  .  .  while  a  third  class  consisted  of  chickens 
(•  imlli ')  kept  in  cages.  When  it  was  desired  to 
obtain  an  omen  from  these  last,  food  was  placed 
before  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  com- 
ported themselves  was  closely  watched.  .  .  .  The 
manner  of  taking  the  ausp"ices  previous  to  the 
Comitia  was  as  follows: — The  magistrate  who 
was  to  preside  at  tlieassemblyaro.se  immediately 
after  midnight  on  the  day  for  which  it  had  been 
summoned,  and  called  upon  an  augur  to  assist 
him.  .  .  .  With  his  aid  a  region  of  the  sky  and 
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AUSTRALIA,   Kiill-ison. 


a  space  of  grouiul.  within  which  tlic  aus]ii«'.s 
Wfif  observed,  were  marked  out  by  tlie  iliviiiiti^' 
slatTClituiis')of  the  aujriir.  .  .  .  This  operation 
was  performed  with  tlie  greatest  care.  ...  In 
niakiiis:  the  necessary  observations,  the  president, 
was  L't'iided  entirely  by  the  augur,  who  reported 
to  liim  tlie  result." — AV.  Hamsay,  Manual  of 
lioin.  Aiilifi..  eh.  4. 

Also  in:  W,  Ihne.  HiDt.  of  Rome,  hk.  6,  ch.  13. 
— Sei-,  nlsii,  .Vr<:iK. 

AUSTERLITZ,  Battle  of.  See  Pr.\sce: 
A.  11.  l'<o,"i  (  M  \i!i  ir — r)K(i:>fi;Ki!). 

AUSTIN,  Stephen  F.,  and  the  settlement 
of  Texas.     ScTkw^:  A.  D.  lsl!l-ls:!,->, 

AUSTIN  CANONS,  OR  CANONS  OF 
ST.  AUGUSTINE.— •■Alu.ut  thi-  middle  of 
the  lull  cciilury  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
redress  the  balance  between  the  regular  and 
seeidar  clergy,  and  restore  to  the  latter  the  influ- 
ence and  consideration  in  s|)iritual  matters  which 
they  had.  partly  by  their  own  fault,  already  to  a 
great  extent  lost.  Some  earnest  and  thoughtful 
spirits,  distressed  at  once  by  the  abuse  of  monastic 
privileges  and  l)y  the  general  decay  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal order,  sought  ti)  effect  a  reform  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stricter  ami  better  organized  discipline 
in  those  cathedral  and  other  churches  which 
were  served  by  colleges  of  secidar  iiriests.  .  .  . 
Towards  the  liegiiming  of  the  twelfth  century 
the  attempts  at  canonical  reform  issued  in  the 
form  of  what  was  virtually  a  new  religions 
order,  that  of  the  Augustinians,  or  Canons 
Hegular  of  the  order  of  S.  Augustine.  Like  the 
monks  an<l  unlike  the  secular  canons,  from  whom 
they  were  carefnlly  distinguished,  they  ha<l  not 
only  their  table  and  dwelling  but  all  things  in 
common,  and  were  boimd  by  a  vow  to  the  obser- 
vance of  their  rule,  grovinded  upon  a  jiassage  in 
one  of  the  letters  of  that  great  fatherof  the  Latin 
Church  from  whom  they  took  their  name.  Their 
scheme  was  a  compromise  between  the  old- 
fashioned  system  of  canons  and  that  of  the  mon- 
astic confraternities;  but  a  compromise  leaning 
strongly  towards  the  monastic  side,  .  ,  .  The 
Austin  canons,  as  they  were  conunonly  called, 
made  their  way  across  the  channel  in  Henry's 
reign." — K.  Xorgate,  Emjland  under  the  Anr/eein 
Kitif/n,  r.  1.  i7(.  1. 

Also  in  :  E,  L.  Cutts,  Scenes  and  Characters  of 
the  .Viddl,  Af/,.t.  ch.  3, 

AUSTRALIA:  A.  D.  i6oi-i8oo.  — Dis- 
covery and  early  exploration. — The  founding 
of  the  penal  colonies  at  Sydney  and  Norfolk 
Island. —  ■■A\islralia  has  had  no  C'uUimbus.  It 
is  even  doubtful  if  the  lirst  navigators  who 
reached  her  shores  set  out  with  any  idea  of  dis- 
covering a  great  south  land.  At  all  events,  it 
woidd  seem,  their  achievements  were  so  little 
esteemed  by  themselves  and  their  C(mntrymen 
that  no  means  were  taken  to  preserve  their 
names  in  coime.xion  with  their  discoveries. 
Holland  long  had  the  credit  of  bringing  to  light 
the  existence  of  that  island-continent,  wliich  until 
recent  years  was  best  known  by  her  name.  In 
lyCl,  however,  Jlr.  JIajor.  to  whom  we  arc 
indebted  for  more  recent  research  upon  the  sub- 
ject, produced  evidence  which  appeared  to 
demonstrate  that  th<'  Portuguese  had  reached  the 
shores  of  Australia  in  IGOl.'live  years  before  the 
Dutch  yacht  l)ny])hen,  or  Dove, —  the  earliest 
vessel  whose  name  has  been  handed  down, — 
sighted,  about  March,  1600,  what  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  coast  near  Cape  York.  Mr.  JIajor, 


in  a  learned  palmer  read  before  the  Society  of 
Antii|iniries  in  1^72,  indicated  the  probaliility 
that  the  lirst  discovery  was  made  'in  or  before 
the  year  \')'M.'  The  dates  of  two  of  the  si.\ 
maps  from  which  Sir,  ]\Iajor  derives  his  infor- 
mation are  1.J31  and  l.")42.  The  latter  clearly 
indicates  Australia,  which  is  called  .la  vela  Grande. 
New  Zealand  is  also  marked." — F.  P.  Labilliere, 
Earlji  Hint.  <if  the  Culonii  of  Victdria,  ch.  1, —  In 
160(),  De  Quiros,  a  Spanish  navigator,  sailing  from 
Peru,  across  the  Pacilic,  reached  a  shore  which 
stretched  so  far  that  he  took  it  to  be  a  continent. 
"He  called  the  place  '  Tierra  Aiistialis  de 
Kspiritu  Santo,'  that  is  'Southern  Land  of  the 
Holy  S]iirit,'  It  is  now  known  that  this  was 
n<it  really  a  continent,  but  merely  one  of  the 
Xew  Hebrides  Islands,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  mainland.  ...  In  after 
years,  the  name  he  had  invented  was  divided 
into  two  parts:  the  island  he  had  really  dis- 
covered being  called  Espiritu  Santo,  while  the 
continent  he  thought  he  had  discovered  was 
called  Terra  Australis,  This  last  name  was 
shortened  by  another  discoverer — Flinders  —  to 
the  i)resent  term  Australia,"  After  the  visit  to 
the  Australian  coast  of  the  small  Dutch  ship,  the 
"Dove,"  it  was  touched,  during  the  next  twenty 
years,  by  a  number  of  vessels  of  the  same 
nationality.  "In  1622  a  Dutch  ship,  the 
'  Leeuwin,"  or  '  Lioness, '  sailed  along  the  south- 
ern coast,  and  its  name  was  given  to  the  .south- 
west cape  of  Australia.  ...  In  1628  General 
Carpenter  sailed  completely  round  the  large 
Gulf  to  the  north,  which  has  taken  its  name 
from  this  circumstance.  Thus,  by  degrees,  all 
the  northern  and  western,  together  with  part  of 
the  southern  shores,  came  to  be  roughly  explored, 
and  the  Dutch  even  had  some  idea  of  colonizing 
this  continent.  .  .  .  During  the  next  fourteen 
years  we  hear  no  more  of  voyages  to  Australia; 
but  in  1642  Antony  Van  Diemen,  the  Governor 
of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  sent 
out  his  friend  Abel  .lansen  Tasman,  with  two 
ships,  to  make  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas." 
Tasman  discovered  the  island  which  he  called 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  but  which  has  since  been 
named  in  his  own  honor  —  Tasmania.  "This 
he  did  not  know  to  be  an  island ;  he  drew  it  on 
his  maps  as  if  it  were  a  peninsula  belonging  to  the 
mainland  of  Australia."  In  1699.  the  famous 
buccaneer,  William  Dampier,  was  given  the  com- 
mand of  a  vessel  sent  out  to  the  southern  seas, 
.iiiil  he  explored  about  900  miles  of  the  north- 
wc'stern  coast  of  Australia;  but  the  description 
which  he  gave  of  the  country  did  not  encom'age 
the  adventurous  to  seek  fortune  in  it.  "  "We  hear 
of  no  further  explorations  in  this  part  of  the 
world  until  nearly  a  century  after;  and,  even 
then,  no  one  thought  of  sending  out  ships 
specially  for  the  juirpose.  But  in  the  year  1770 
a  series  of  imiiortant  discoveries  were  indirectly 
brought  about.  The  lioyal  Society  of  London, 
calculating  that  the  planet  Venus  would  cross 
tlie  disc  of  the  sun  in  1769,  persuaded  the 
English  Government  to  send  out  an  expedition  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  for  the  purpose  of  making 
observations  on  this  event  which  would  enable 
astronomers  to  calculate  the  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun.  A  small  vessel,  the  '  Endeavour,' 
was  chosen ;  astronomers  with  their  instruments 
eml)arked,  and  the  whole  placed  under  the  charge 
of "  the  renowned  sailor.  Captain  James  Cook. 
The  astronomical    purposes  of    the  expedition 
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were  satisfactorily  accomplislietl  at  Otaheite,  and 
Captain  Cook  then  proceeded  to  an  exploration 
of  the  shores  of  Xew  Zealand  and  Australia. 
Having  entered  a  fine  bay  on  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Australia,  "he  examinad  the  country 
for  a  few  miles  inland,  and  two  of  his  scientific 
friends  —  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  — 
made  splendid  collections  of  botanical  specimens. 
From  this  circumstance  the  place  was  called 
Botany  Bay.  and  its  two  head-lands  received  the 
names'  of  Cape  Banks  and  Cape  Solander.  _  It 
was  here  tliat  Captain  Cook  .  .  .  took  possession 
of  the  cotintry  on  behalf  of  His_  Britannic 
JIajesty,  giving  it  the  name  '  New  South 
Wales,'  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  its 
coasts  to  the  southern  shores  of  Wales.  Shortly 
after  they  had  set  sail  from  Botany  Bay  they 
observed  "a  small  opening  in  the  lan<l.  but  Cook 
(lid  not  stay  to  examine  it,  merely  marking  it  on 
his  chart  as  Port  Jackson,  in  honour  of  his  friend 
Sir  George  Jackson.  .  .  .  The  reports  brought 
home  by  Captain  Cook  completely  changed  the 
beliefs  "current  in  those  days  with  regard  to 
Australia.  ...  It  so  happened  that,  shortly 
after  Cook's  return,  the  English  nation  hatl  to 
deal  with  a  great  ditticulty  in  regard  to  its 
criminal  population.  In  1776  the  L'nited  States 
declared  their  independence,  and  the  Englisli 
then  found  they  could  no  longer  send  their  con- 
victs over  to  Virginia,  as  they  had  formerly  done. 
In  a  short  time  the  gaols  of  England  were 
crowded  with  felons.  It  became  necessary  to 
select  a  new  place  of  transportation;  and,  just  as 
this  difficulty  arose.  Captain  Cook's  voyages 
called  attention  to  a  land  in  every  way  suited  for 
such  a  piu'posc,  both  by  reason  of  its  fertility 
and  of  its  great  distance.  Viscount  Sydney,  there- 
fore, determined  to  send  out  a  iiarty  to  Botany 
Bay,  in  order  to  found  a  convict  settlement  there ; 
ami  in  May,  1787,  a  fleet  was  ready  to  .sail." 
After  a  voyase  of  eight  months  the  fleet  arrived 
at  Botany  Baj',  in  January,  1788.  The  waters 
of  the  Bay  were  found  to  be  too  shallow  for  a 
proper  harbour,  and  Captain  Pliillip.  the 
appointed  Governor  of  the  settlement,  set  out, 
with  three  boats,  to  search  for  sonietliing  better. 
"As  he  passed  along  the  coast  he  turned  to 
examine  the  opening  wliich  Captain  Cook  had 
called  Port  Jackson,  and  soon  found  himself  in  a 
winding  channel  of  water,  with  great  cliffs 
frowning  overhead.  All  at  once  a  magnificent 
prospect  opened  on  his  eyes.  A  harbour,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  in  the 
world,  stretched  before  him  far  to  the  west,  till 
it  was  lost  on  the  distant  horizon.  It  seemed  a 
vast  maze  of  winding  waters,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  lovely  islets.  .  .  .  Captain  Phillip 
selected,  as  the  place  most  suitable  to  the  settle- 
ment, a  small  inlet,  which,  in  honour  of  the 
Minister  of  State,  he  called  Sydney  Cove.  It 
was  so  deep  as  to  allow  vessels  to  approach 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  sli<jre. "  Great 
difficulties  and  sufferings  attended  the  founding 
of  the  penal  settlement,  and  many  died  of  actual 
starvation  as  well  as  of  disease ;  but  in  t  wel  ve  years 
the  population  had  risen  to  between  G,000  and 
7,000  jiersons.  Meantime  a  branch  colony  ha<l 
been  established  on  Norfolk  Island.  In  17'Ji 
Governor  Phillip,  broken  in  health,  had  resigneil, 
and  in  179.5  he  had  been  succeeded  by  Governor 
Hunter.  "When  Governor  Hunter  arrived,  in 
ny.j,  he  brought  with  him,  on  board  his  shi|i, 
the   'Reliance,'  a  young  surgeon,  George  Bass, 


and  a  midshipman  called  ^latthew  Flinders. 
They  were  young  men  of  the  most  admirable 
character.  .  .  .  Within  a  month  after  tlieir 
arrival  they  purchased  a  small  boat  about  eight 
feet  in  length,  which  thej'  christened  the  'Tom 
Thumb.'  Its  crew  consisted  of  tliemselves  and  a 
boy  to  assist."  In  this  small  craft  they  liegan  a 
survey  of  the  coast,  usefully  charting  many 
miles  of  it.  Soon  afterwards,  George  Bass,  in  an 
open  whale-boat,  pursued  Ins  explorations  south- 
wards, to  the  region  now  called  Victoria,  and 
through  the  straits  wliich  bear  his  name,  thus 
discovering  the  fact  that  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or 
Tasmania,  is  an  island,  not  a  peninsula.  In 
1798,  Bass  and  Flinders,  again  associated  and 
furnished  with  a  .small  sloop,  sailed  round  and 
surveyed  the  entire  coast  of  Van  DiemtMi's  Ijand. 
Bass  now  went  to  South  America  and  there  dis- 
appeared. Flinders  was  commissioned  by  the 
British  Government  in  1800  to  make  an  extensive 
survey  of  the  Australian  coasts,  and  did  so. 
Returning  to  England  with  his  maps,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  on  the  way  by  the  French  and 
held  in  captivity  for  six  years,  while  the  fruits 
of  his  labor  were  stolen.  He  died  a  few  years 
after  being  released. — A.  and  G.  .Sutherland, 
llixt.  of  Austrdliii,  ch.  1-3. 

Also  in:  G.  W.  Rusden,  IIi»t.  of  Amtralia,  ch. 
1-3  (c  1). 

A.  D.  1800-1840. — Beginning  of  the  Pros- 
perity of  Nev7  South  Wales. — Introduction  of 
sheep-farming. — The  founding  of  Victoria  and 
South  Australia. — "  For  twenty  years  and  more 
no  one  at  home  gave  a  thought  to  New  South 
Wales,  or  'Botany  Bay,'  as  it  was  still  erron- 
eously called,  unless  in  vague  horror  and  com- 
passion for  the  poor  creatures  who  lived  there  in 
e.xile  and  starvation.  The  only  civilizing  ele- 
ment in  the  place  was  the  presence  of  a  devoted 
(clergyman  named  Jolmson,  who  had  voluntarily 
accompanied  the  first  batch  of  convicts.  .  .  . 
Colonel  Lachlan  Macquarie  entered  on  llie  office 
of  governor  in  1810,  and  ruled  tlie  settlement  for 
twelve  years.  His  administration  was  the  first 
turning  point  in  its  history.  .  .  .  Macqiuirie  saw 
tliat  tiie  best  and  cheapest  way  of  ruling  the 
convicts  was  to  make  them  freemen  as  soon  as 
])ossible.  Before  his  time,  the  governors  had 
looked  on  the  convicts  as  slaves,  to  be  worked 
for  the  profit  of  the  government  and  of  the  free- 
settlers.  3Iacquaine  did  all  he  coidd  to  elevate 
the  class  (jf  emancipists,  and  to  encourage  the 
convicts  to  persevere  in  sober  industry  in  the 
hope  of  one  day  acquiring  a  resiiectable  position. 
He  began  to  discontinue  the  government  farms, 
and  to'employ  the  convicts  in  road-making,  so  as 
to  extend  the"  colony  in  all  directions.  Wlien  he 
came  to  Sydney,  the  countiy  more  than  a  da)''s 
ride  from  "the  "town  was  quite  unknown.  The 
irrowth  of  the  settlement  was  stopped  on  the 
west  by  a  range  called  the  Blue  Mountains, 
which  before  his  time  no  one  had  succeeded  in 
crossing.  But  in  1813,  there  came  a  drought 
upon  the  colony:  the  cattle,  on  wdiich  everything 
depended,  were  unable  to  find  food.  Mac(iuarie 
surmised  that  thei-e  must  be  plenty  of  pasture  on 
the  plains  above  the  Blue  Mountains:  he  sent  an 
exploring  party,  telling  them  that  a  pass  must 
be  discovered.  In  a  few  months,  not  only  was 
this  task  accomplished,  and  the  vast  and  fertile 
jtastures  of  Bathurst  reached,  but  a  road  130 
miles  long  was  made,  connecting  them  with  Syd- 
ney.    The  Lachlan  and  Macquarie  livers  were 
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tmccd  out  to  till'  west  of  the  Uluc  Mountains. 
Bfsiiles  this,  coal  was  found  at  the  mouth  of  tin- 
Hunter  river,  iiml  the  settlement  ill  Newcastle 
fornieil.  .  .  .  When  it  lieeanie  known  that  the 
l)enal  settlement  Wiis  gradually  becomin;;  a  free 
colony,  ami  that  Sydney  and  its  population  were 
rapidly  chaniring  their  character.  English  and 
Scotch  ])eoi>le  soon  helhoughl  them  of  emi- 
gratinsr  to  the  new  country.  Macquarie  returned 
iiome  in  ISii.  leaving  Xew  South  Wales  four 
tiines  as  populous,  aiid  twenty  times  as  large  as 
when  ho  went  out,  and  many  years  in  advance  of 
what  it  might  have  lieen  under  a  less  able  and 
energetic  governor.  The  discovery  of  the  line 
pastiires  beyond  the  Blue  Moimtains  settled  the 
destiny  of  "the  colony.  The  settlers  came  up 
thither  with  their  tlocks  long  before  Mac(iuarie's 
road  was  finished;  and  it  turned  out  that  the 
downs  of  Australia  were  the  best  sheep-walks  in 
the  world.  The  sheep  thrives  better  there,  and 
produces  finer  and  more  abunilant  wool,  than  any- 
where else.  .lolm  Macarlhur,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Xew  South  Wales  corps,  had  spent  several  years 
in  studying  the  effect  of  the  Australian  climate 
upon  tlie  sheep;  and  he  rightly  surmised  that 
the  staple  of  the  colony  would  be  its  fine  wool. 
In  1803,  he  went  to  England  and  procured  some 
pure  Spanish  merino  sheep  from  the  fiock  of 
George  III.  .  .  .  The  Privy  Council  listened  to 
liis  wool  ])rojects,  and  he  received  a  large  grant 
of  land,  Macarthur  had  found  out  the  true  way 
to  Australian  prosperity.  When  the  great  up- 
land pastures  were  discovered,  the  merino  breed 
was  well  established  in  the  colony;  and  the 
sheep-owners,  without  waiting  for  grants,  spread 
with  their  flocks  over  inimeu.se  tracts  of  country. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  called  squat- 
ting. The  Squatters  afterwards  paid  a  quit-rent 
to  the  goverimient  and  thus  got  their  runs,  as 
they  called  the  great  districts  where  they  pas- 
tured their  flocks,  to  a  certain  extent  secured  to 
them.  .  .  .  Hundreds  upon  luuulreds  of  square 
miles  of  the  great  Australian  downs  were  now 
e.\i)lored  and  stocked  with  sheep  for  tlie  English 
wool-market.  ...  It  was  in  the  time  of  Mac- 
quarie's  successor.  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  that  the 
prospects  of  New  South  Wales  became  generally 
known  in  England.  Free  emigrants,  each  bring- 
ing more  or  less  capital  with  him,  now  poured 
in;  and  the  demand  for  labour  became  enormous. 
At  first  the  penal  settlements  were  renewed  as 
depots  for  tlie  supply  of  labour,  and  it  was  even 
proposed  thai  the  convicts  should  be  sold  by  auc- 
tion on  their  arrival;  but  in  the  end  the  inliu.v  of 
free  labourers  entirely  altered  the  q\iestion.  In 
Brisbane's  time,  and  that  of  his  successor.  Sir 
Ralph  Dailing.  wages  fell  and  work  became 
scarce  in  England;  and  English  working  men 
now  turned  their  attention  lo  Australia.  Hitherto 
the  people  had  been  either  convicts  or  free  sel- 
tlere  of  more  or  less  wealth,  and  between  these 
classes  there  was  great  bitterness  of  feeling,  each, 
naturally  enough,  thinking  that  Ihe  colony  ex- 
isted for  their  own  exclusive  benefit.  The  free 
labomers  who  now  poured  in  greatly  contributed 
ill  course  of  time  to  fusing  the  population  into 
one.  In  Brisbane's  time,  trial  by  jury  and  a  free 
press  were  introduced.  The  finest  pastures  in 
Australia,  the  Darling  Downs  neai-  Moreton  Bay, 
were  discovered  and  settled  [1825].  The  rivers 
which  i)our  into  Jloreton  Bay  were  explored: 
one  of  them  was  named  the  Brisbane,  and  a  few 
miles  from  its  mouth  the  town  of  the  same  name 
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was  founded.  Brisbane  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
colony  of  Queensland  :  and  other  explorations  in 
his  time  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  .second  inde- 
pemlent  colony.  The  Maccjuarie  was  traced  be- 
yond the  marshes,  in  which  it  was  sujiposed  to 
lose  itself,  and  named  the  Darling:  iind  the  Mur- 
ray river  was  discovered  [182y|.  The  tracing 
out  of  the  Murray  river  liy  the  adventurous 
traveller  Sturl,  led  to  a  colony  on  the  site  which 
he  named  South  Australia,  In  Darling's  time, 
the  Swan  River  Colony,  now  called  Western 
Australia,  was  commenced.  Darling  .  .  . 
was  the  first  to  sell  the  laud  at  a  small 
fixed  ])rice,  on  the  system  adoiited  in  America. 
.  .  .  Darling  returned  to  England  in  1831: 
and  the  si.x-years  ad?ninistration  of  his  sue 
cessor.  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  marks  a  fresh 
turning-point  in  Australian  history.  In  his 
time  the  colony  threw  oil  two  great  offshoots. 
Port  Phillip,  on  which  now  .stands  the  great  city 
of  jMelbourne,  had  been  discovered  in  1802,  and 
in  the  ne.xt  year  the  government  sent  hither  a 
convict  colony.  This  did  not  jirosper,  and  this 
fine  site  was  neglected  for  thirty  years.  When 
the  sudden  rise  of  Xew  .South  Wales  began,  the 
S(|uatt('rs  began  to  settle  to  the  west  and  north  of 
Port  Phillip;  and  the  government  at  once  sent 
an  ex])loring  party,  who  reported  most  favour- 
ably of  the  country  around.  In  1830,  Governor 
Bourke  founded  a  .settlement  in  this  new  laud, 
which  had  been  called,  from  its  rich  promise, 
Australia  Felix:  and  under  his  directions  the 
site  of  a  ca])ital  was  laid  out,  to  be  called  Mel- 
bourne, in  honourof  the  English  Prime  Minister. 
This  was  in  1837,  so  that  the  l)eginuing  of  the 
colony  corresjionds  nearly  with  that  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign;  a  circumstance  which  ;ifter- 
wards  led  to  its  being  nameil  Victoria.  Further 
west  still,  a  second  new  colony  arose  about  this 
time  on  the  site  discovered  by  Sturt  in  1829, 
This  was  called  South  Australia,  and  the  first 
governor  arrived  there  at  the  end  of  the  year 
18:!(i,  The  intended  capital  was  named  Ade- 
laide, in  honour  of  the  Queen  of  William  IV, 
Both  the  new  colonies  were  commenced  on  a  new 
system,  calle<l  from  its  inventor  the  Wakefield 
system,  but  the  founders  of  South  Australia 
were  able  to  carry  it  out  most  effectually,  be- 
cause they  were  quite  independent  of  the  experi- 
ence and  the  prejudices  of  the  Sydney  govern- 
ment. 3Ir.  Wakefield  was  an  ingenious  man 
and  a  clever  writer.  .  .  .  His  notion  was  that 
the  new  colonies  ought  to  be  made  'fairly  to 
represent  English  society.'  His  ])lan  was  to  ar- 
rest the  strong  democratic  tendencies  of  the  new 
community,  and  to  rejjroduce  in  Australia  the 
strong  distinction  of  classes  which  was  found  in 
England.  He  wanted  the  laud  sold  as  dear  as 
possible,  so  that  labourers  might  not  become 
land-owners:  and  the  produce  of  the  land  was 
to  be  applied  in  tempting  labourers  to  emigrate 
with  the  ]irospect  of  better  wages  than  they  got 
at  home.  A  Company  was  easily  formed  to  carry 
out  these  ideas  in  South  Australia.  .  .  .  Like 
the  settlement  of  Carolina  as  framed  by  Locke 
and  Somers,  it  was  really  a  plan  for  getting  the 
advantages  of  the  colony  iuto  the  hands  of  the 
non-labouring  classes:  and  by  the  natural  laws 
of  jiolitical  economy,  it  failed  everywhere. 
Adelaide  became  the  scene  of  an  Australian 
'bubble.'  The  land-jobbers  and  money-lenders 
made  fortunes:  but  the  people  who  emigrated, 
mostly   belonging    to    the    middle    and    upper 
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classes,  founil  the  scheme  to  be  a  delusion. 
Land  rapidly  rose  in  value,  and  as  rapidly  sank; 
and  lots  for  which  the  emigrants  had  paid  high 
prices  became  almost  worthless.  The  labourers 
emigrated  elsewhere,  and  so  did  those  of  the 
capitalists  who  had  anything  left.  .  .  .  The  de- 
pression of  South  Australia,  however,  was  but 
temporary.  It  contains  tlie  best  corn  land  in  the 
whole  island :  and  lience  it  of  course  soon  be- 
came the  cliief  source  of  the  food  supply  of  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  besides  exporting  large 
quantities  of  corn  to  England.  It  contains  rich 
mines  of  copper,  and  produces  large  quantities 
of  wool." — E.  J.  Payne,  Hist,  of  Earupean  Culo- 
nies,  cli.  12. 

Also  in:  G.  ^V.  Rusdeu.  Hist,  of  Australia, 
1!.  1-2. 

A.D.  1839-1855.— Progress  of  the  Port  Phillip 
District. — Its  Separation  from  New  South 
Wales  and  erection  into  the  colony  of  Victoria. 
— Discovery  of  Gold. — Constitutional  organiza- 
tion of  the  colony. — "In  183'J  the  population  of 
Port  Phillip  amounted  to  nearly  6.000,  and  was 
being  rapidly  augmented  from  without.  The 
sheep  in  the  district  exceeded  half  a  million,  and 
of  cattle  and  horses  the  numbers  were  in  pro- 
portion equally  large.  The  place  was  dailv 
growing  in  importance.  The  Home  Government 
therefore  decided  to  send  an  officer,  with  the  title 
of  Superintendent,  to  talvc  charge  of  the  district, 
but  to  act  under  the  Governor  of  Xew  South 
"Wales.  Charles  Joseph  La  Trobe,  Esq. ,  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  office.  ...  He  arrived  at  ilel- 
bourne  on  the  30th  September,  1839.  Soon  after 
this  all  classes  of  the  new  community  appear  to 
have  become  affected  by  a  mania  for  speculation. 
...  As  is  always  the  case  when  speculation 
takes  the  place  of  steady  industry,  the  neces- 
saries of  life  became  fal)ulously  dear.  Of 
money  there  was  but  little,  in  consideration  of 
the  amount  of  business  done,  and  large  transac- 
tions were  effected  by  means  of  paper  and  credit. 
From  highest  to  lowest,  all  lived  extravagantly. 
.  .  .  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last  for- 
ever. In  1842,  by  whicli  time  the  population 
had  increased  to  24,000,  the  crash  came.  .  .  . 
From  this  depression  the  colony  slowly  recovered, 
and  a  sounder  business  system  took  the  place  of 
the  speculative  one.  .  .  .  All  this  time,  however, 
the  colony  was  a  dependency  of  Xew  South 
Wales,  and  a  strong  feeling  had  gained  ground 
that  it  suffered  in  consequence.  ...  A  cry  was 
raised  for  separation.  The  <lemand  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  resisted  by  Xew  Soutli  Wales, 
but  as  the  agitation  was  carried  on  with  increased 
activity,  it  was  at  last  yielded  to  by  the  Home 
authorities.  The  vessel  bearing  the  intelligence 
arrived  on  the  11th  Xovember,  1850.  The  news 
soon  spread,  and  great  was  the  satisfaction  of 
the  colonists.  Rejoicings  were  kept  up  in  Mel- 
bourne for  five  consecutive  days.  .  .  .  Before, 
however,  the  separation  could  be  legally  accom- 
plished, it  was  necessary  that  an  Act  should  be 
passed  in  Xew  South  Wales  to  settle  details.  .  .  . 
The  requisite  forms  were  at  length  given  effect 
to,  and,  on  the  1st  .luly,  I80I,  a  day  which  has 
ever  since  been  scrupulously  observed  as  a  public 
holiday,  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  Port  Phillip 
district  of  Xew  South  Wales  had  been  erected 
into  a  separate  colony  to  be  called  Victoria,  after 
the  name  of  Her  jfost  Gracious  Majesty.  At 
the  same  time  the  Superintendent,  Jlr.  C.  J. 
La  Trobe,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 


Governor.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  of 
separation  the  population  of  Port  Phillip  num- 
bered 76,000,  the  sheep  6,000,000,  the  cattle 
380,000.  ...  In  a  little  more  than  a  month  after 
the  establishment  of  Victoria  as  an  independent 
colony,  it  became  generally  known  that  rich 
deposits  of  gold  existed  within  its  borders.  .  .  . 
The  discovery  of  gold  ...  in  Xew  South 
Wales,  by  Hargreaves,  in  February,  1851,  caused 
numbers  to  emigrate  to  that  colony.  This  being 
considered  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
Victoria,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Melbourne 
on  the  9th  of  June,  at  which  a  '  gold-discovery 
committee  '  was  appointed,  which  was  authorized 
to  offer  rewards  to  any  that  should  discover  gold 
iu  remunerative  quantities  within  the  colony. 
The  colonists  were  already  on  the  alert.  At  the 
time  tliis  meeting  was  held,  several  parties  were 
out  searching  for,  and  some  liad  already  found 
gold.  The  precious  metal  was  first  discovered 
at  Clunes.  then  in  the  Yarra  ranges  at  Anderson's 
t'reek,  soon  after  at  Buninyoug  and  Ballarat, 
shortly  afterwards  at  Mount  Alexander,  and 
eventually  at  Bendigo.  The  deposits  were  found 
to  be  richer  and  to  extend  over  a  wider  area  than 
any  which  had  been  discovered  in  Xew  South 
Wales.  Their  fame  soon  spread  to  the  adjacent 
colonies,  and  thousands  hastened  to  the  sjiot. 
.  .  .  When  the  news  reached  home,  crowds  of 
emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  hurried  to 
our  .shores.  Inhabitants  of  other  European 
countries  qinckly  joined  in  the  rush.  Americans 
from  the  Atlantic  States  were  not  long  in  follow- 
ing. Stalwart  Californians  left  their  own  gold- 
yielding  rocks  and  placers  to  try  their  fortunes 
iit  the  Southern  Eldorado.  Last  of  all,  swarms 
of  Chinese  arrived,  eager  to  unite  in  the  general 
scramble  for  wealth.  .  .  .  The  important  posi- 
tion which  the  Australian  colonies  had  obtained 
in  consecpience  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  the 
influx  of  population  consequent  thereon,  was  the 
occasion  of  the  Imperial  Government  determin- 
ing in  the  latter  end  of  1852  that  each  colon)' 
should  be  invited  to  frame  such  a  Constitution 
for  its  government  as  its  representatives  might 
deem  best  suited  to  its  own  jiecidiar  circum- 
stances. The  Constitution  framed  in  Victoria, 
and  after%vards  approved  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, was  avowedly  based  upon  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  Houses  of  Legislature,  with  power 
to  make  laws,  subject  to  the  assent  of  the  Crown 
as  represented  generally  by  the  Governor  <if  the 
colony;  the  LegislativeCoiincil,  or  Upper  House, 
to  consist  of  30,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
or  Lower  House,  to  consist  of  60  membeis. 
Members  of  both  Houses  to  be  elective  and  to 
]«)ssess  property  qualifications.  Electore  of  both 
Houses  to  possess  either  property  or  professional 
qualifications  [the  property  qualification  of  mem- 
bers and  electors  of  the  Lower  House  has  since 
been  abolished].  .  .  .  The  Upper  House  not  to 
be  dissolved,  but  five  members  to  retire  every 
two  years,  and  to  be  eligible  for  re-election.  The 
Lower  House  to  be  dissolved  every  five  j-ears 
[since  reduced  to  three],  or  oftener,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Governor.  Certain  ofiicers  of  the 
Government,  four  at  least  of  whom  should 
have  seats  in  Parliament,  to  be  deemed  'Re- 
sponsible .Ministers. '  .  .  .  This  Constitution  was 
proclaimed  in  Victoria  on  the  23d  Xovember, 
iy,j,5."_H.  H.  Hayter,  Notes  on  the  Colony  of 
Victoria,  ch.  1. 
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Also  in:  F.  P.  Liibillicrc,  Kirli/  Iliat.  of  the 
Colony  of  Victoriii,  r.  2.— W.    Westgiirth,   First 

Tiriiilii  Ykii-ii  <f  l/ii'  Cihiiiii  ,f  Vii-tiiri'i. 

A.  b.  1859.— Separation  of  the  Moreton  Bay- 
District  from  New  South  Wales.— Its  erection 
into  the  colony  of  Queensland.  —  "Uiilil  Dtci'in- 
IjtT.  IS.VJ,  llic  nurlli-wcsl  piirticm  of  the  Fifth 
Conlincut  was  known  :is  the  .MoriMon  B:iy  district, 
iind  lu'longed  to  the  colony  of  Xcw  South  Wales; 
but  nt  that  date  it  liad  grown  so  largo  that  it  was 
erected  into  a  separate  and  independent  colony, 
midcr  tlic  name  of  Queensland.  It  lies  between 
lat.  10'  43'  S.  and  2!I^S.,  and  long.  13M'anil  l.j:i^ 
E.,  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  Torres  Straits:  on  tlie 
north-east  l)y  tlie  Coral  Sea;  on  the  east  by  tlie 
South  Pacific:  on  the  south  by  New  South  Wales 
and  South  Australia;  on  the  west  by  Soutli 
Australi;i  and  the  Northern  Territory ;  and  on  the 
north-west  by  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  It 
covers  an  area  .  .  .  twenty  times  as  large  as 
Ireland,  twenty-three  times  as  large  as  Scotland, 
and  eleven  times  the  extent  of  England.  .  .  . 
Numerous  good  harbours  are  found,  many  of 
whicli  form  the  outlets  of  navigable  rivers.  The 
principal  of  these  [is]  .Moreton  Ha)',  at  the  head 
of  which  stands  I5risl)ane,  the  capital  of  tlie 
colony.  .  .  .  The  mineral  wealth  of  Queensland 
is  very  great,  and  every  year  sees  it  more  fully 
develo|)ed.  .  .  .  Until  "llie  year  1867,  when  the 
Gympie  fiehl  was  discovered,  gold  mining  as  an 
industry  was  hardly  known." — C.  II.  Eden,  Tin' 
Fifth  rmitiiNiit.  ch'AO. 

A.  D.  1885-1892. — Proposed  Federation  of 
the  Colonies. — "ll  has  been  a  coinmnn  saying 
in  Australia  that  our  fellow  countrymen  in  that 
part  of  the  world  did  not  recognise  the  term 
'Australian;'  each  recognised  only  liis  own 
colony  and  the  empire.  But  the  advocates  of 
combination  for  certain  common  ])urposes 
achieved  a  great  step  forward  in  the  formation  of 
a  '  Federal  (.'ouncil'  in  IMS.';.  It  was  to  be  only  ;i 
'  Council,'  its  decisions  having  no  force  over  any 
colony  unless  acceptcil  afterwards  by  the  colonial 
Legislature.  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania, 
and  West  Australia  joined.  New  S(nith  Wales, 
South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  standing  out, 
and,  so  constituted,  it  met  twice.  The  results  of 
the  deliberations  were  not  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
opinion  that  the  move  was  in  the  right  direelion 
rapidly  grew.  In  February  of  ISitO  a  Federation 
Conference,  not  private  but  iviiresentative  of  the 
dillerent  Governments,  was  called  at  .Meltiourne. 
It  adopted  an  address  to  the  Queen  declaring  the 
opinion  of  the  conference  to  be  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  Australian  colonies  recpiire  the 
early  formation  of  a  union  under  the  Crown  into 
one  Government,  both  legislative  and  e.\ecntive. 
Events  proceed  cpiickly  iu  Colonial  History.  In 
the  course  of  18!iO  the  liesitation  of  New  South 
Wales  was  finally  overcome:  powerful  factors 
being  the  weakening  of  the  Free  Trade  jiosition 
at  the  election  of  1890,  the  report  of  General 
Edwards  on  the  Defences,  and  the  difficulties 
about  Chinese  immigration.  A  Convention 
accordingly  assembled  at  Sydney  in  March.  1891, 
which  agreed  upon  a  Constitution  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  several  Colonies. " — A.  Caldecott, 
Eiti/lixh.  Volonizntion  mid  Em/iire.  ch.  7,  s(Ct.  i. — 
"On  Monday,  March  2nd,  1891.  the  National 
Australasian  Convention  met  at  the  Parliament 
House,  Syilney,  New  South  Wales,  and  was 
attended  by  seven  representatives  from  each 
Colony,  except  New  Zealand,  which   only  sent 


three.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  (New  South  Wales) 
was  elected  President  of  the  Convention,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith  (Queensland),  Vice-President.  A 
series  of  resolutions,  moved  by  Sir  Henry  P.arkes, 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Ciniventiou  for 
several  days.  These  resolutions  set  forth  the 
l)rinciples  ujion  which  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  established,  which  were  to  the  efTect 
that  the  powers  and  privilegesof  existing  Colonies 
should  be  kept  intact,  except  in  cases  where 
surrender  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  form  a 
Federal  Government:  that  iulercoldiiial  trade 
and  intercourse  should  be  free:  that  power  to 
im]K)se  Customs  duties  should  rest  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Parliament:  and  that  the 
naval  and  military  defence  of  Australia  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  Federal  Forces  under  one 
command.  The  resolutions  then  went  on  to 
approve  of  a  Federal  Constitution  which  should 
establish  a  Federal  Parliament  to  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Hepresentatives;  that  a 
Judiciary,  to  consist  of  a  Federal  Supreme  Cmirt, 
to  be  a  High  Court  of  Ajipeal  for  Australia, 
shoidd  be  establishe<l ;  and  that  a  Federal  Exe- 
cutive, consisting  of  a  Governor-General,  with 
responsible  advisers,  should  be  constituted. 
These  resolutions  were  discussed  at  great  length, 
and  eventually  were  adopted.  The  resolutions 
were  then  referred  to  three  Committees  clKjsen 
from  the  delegates,  one  to  con.sider  Constitutional 
Machinery  and  the  distribution  of  powers  and 
functions:  one  to  deal  with  matters  relating  to 
Finance,  Taxation,  and  Traile  Hegulations:  and 
the  other  to  consider  the  question  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  .ludiciary.  A  draft  Bill,  to 
constitute  the  '  Commonwealth  of  Australia,'  was 
brought  lip  by  the  first  mentioned  of  these  Com- 
mittees, and  after  full  consideration  was  adopted 
by  the  Convention,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Bill  should  lie  iireseiited  to  each  of  the  .Vustra- 
liau  Parliaments  for  aiijiroval  and  adoption.  On 
Thur.sda)',  Ai)iil  9th,  the  Convention  closed  its 
proceeding.s.  The  Bill  to  provide  for  the  Feder- 
ation of  the  Australasian  colonies  entitled  '  A  Bill 
to  constitute  a  Commonwealth  of  Australia,' 
which  was  dnifted  by  the  National  Australasian 
Convention,  has  been  introduced  into  the  Parlia- 
ments of  most  of  the  colonies  of  the  grou]).  and 
is  still  (October,  189'2),  under  consideration.  In 
Victoria  it  has  passed  the  Lower  House  with 
some  amendments." — Statesm/ui's  Year-book, 
189:3,  ;).  308. 

A.  D.  1890. — New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria.—  "New  South  AVales  bears  tn  Victoria  a 
certain  statistical  resemblance.  The  two  colonies 
have  [1890 1  about  the  same  population,  and, 
roughly  speaking,  about  the  same  revenues,  ex- 
penditure, debt  and  trade.  In  each,  a  great  capital 
collects  in  one  neighbourhood  nun-e  than  a  third  of 
the  total  population.  .  .  .  But.  .  .  considerable 
dilVerences  lie  behind  and  are  likely  to  develop  in 
the  future.  New  South  Wales,  in  the  opinion  of 
her  enemies,  is  less  enterprising  than  Victoria, 
and  has  less  of  the  go-ahead  spirit  which  distin- 
guishes the  Melbourne  people.  On  the  other 
hand  she  possesses  a  larger  territory,  almndant 
supplies  of  coal,  and  will  have  probably,  in  eou- 
seciuence,  a  greater  future.  Although  New 
South  Wales  is  three  and  a  half  times  as  large  as 
Victoria,  and  has  the  area  of  the  German  Empire 
and  Italy  combined,  she  is  of  course  much 
smaller  than  the  three  other  but  as  yet  less  inijior- 
tant  colonies  of  the  Australian  continent  I  namely 
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Quecnslaiul.  South  Australia  anil  Western  Aus- 
tralia]. As  the  country  was  in  a  large  degree 
settled  by  assisted  emigrants,  of  whom  some- 
thing like  half  altogether  have  heen  Irish,  while 
the  English  section  was  largely  composed  of 
Chartists,  .  .  .  the  legislation  of  Xew  South 
Wales  has  naturally  shown  signs  of  its  origin. 
Manhood  .suffrage  was  carried  in  18-^8:  the  abo 
lition  of  primogeniture  in  1862;  safe  and  easy 
transfer  of  laud  through  the  machinery  of  the 
Torrens  Act  in  the  same  year;  and  also  the 
'  abolition  of  state  aid  to  religion.  A  public  sys- 
tem of  education  was  introduced,  with  other 
measures  of  democratic  legislation.  .  .  .  Publi(; 
education,  which  in  Victoria  is  free,  is  still  pai.l 
for  by  fees  in  Xew  South  Wales,  though  children 
going  to  or  returning  from  scliool  arc  allowed  to 
travel  free  by  railway.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  Xew  South  Wales  legislation  in  recent  times 
has  not  been  so  bold  as  the  legislation  of  Victoria. 
.  .  .  The  land  of  Xew  South  'Wales  has  to  a 
large  extent  come  into  the  hands  of  wealtliy  per- 
sons who  are  becoming  a  territorial  aristocracy. 
This  lias  been  the  effect  firstly  of  grants  and  of 
squatting  legislation,  then  of  the  perversion  of 
the  Act  of  18(51  [for  'Free  Selection  before 
Survey  ']  to  the  use  of  those  against  whom  it  had 
been  aimed,  and  finally  of  natural  causes  —  soil, 
climate  and  the  lack  of  water.  .  .  .  The  traces  of 
the  convict  element  in  Xew  SotUh  Wales  have 
become  very  slight  in  the  national  character. 
The  prevailing  cheerfulness,  running  into  fickle- 
ness and  frivolity,  with  a  great  deal  more 
vivacity  than  exists  in  England,  does  not  sug- 
gest iu  the  least  the  intermixture  of  convict 
blood.  It  is  a  natural  creation  of  the  climate, 
and  of  the  full  and  varied  life  led  by  colonists 
in  a  young  country.  ...  A  population  of  an 
excellent  type  has  swallowed  up  not  only  the 
convict  element,  but  also  the  unstal)le  and 
thriftless  element  shipped  by  friends  in  Brit- 
ain to  Sydney  or  to  Jlelbourne.  The  ne'er- 
do-weels  were  either  somewhat  above  the  aver- 
age iu  brains,  as  was  often  the  case  Avith  those 
who  recovered  themselves  and  started  life 
afresh,  or  people  who  drank  themselves  to 
death  and  disappeared  and  left  no  desceudaut.s. 
The  convicts  were  also  of  vaiious  classes;  some 
of  them  were  men  iu  whom  crime  was  the 
outcome  of  restless  energy,  as,  for  instance,  in 
many  of  those  ti'ans|)orted  for  treason  and  for 
manslaughter:  while  some  were  people  of 
average  morality  ruined  through  companions, 
wives,  or  sudden  temptation,  and  some  persons 
of  an  essentially  depraved  and  criminal  life. 
The  better  classes  of  couvict.s,  in  a  new  country, 
away  from  their  old  companions  ami  old  tempta- 
tions, turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  their  aliilities 
and  their  .strong  vitality,  which  in  some  cases 
had  wrought  their  ruin  in  the  olil  world,  found 
healthful  scope  in  suljduing  to  man  a  new  one. 
Crime  in  their  cases  was  an  accident,  and  would 
not  be  transmitted  to  the  children  they  left  be- 
hind them.  On  the  other  hand,  the"  genuine 
criminals,  and  also  the  drimken  ne'er-do-weels, 
left  no  children.  Drink  and  vice  among  the 
'assigned  servants'  class  of  convicts,  and  an 
absence  of  all  facilities  for  marriage,  worked 
them  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  those  who  had 
not  been  killed  before  the  gold  discovery  generally 
drank  themselves  to  death  upon  the  diggings." — 
Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  Prohleim  of  Greater  Britain, 
pt.  3,  ch.  2. 


AUSTRASIA  AND  NEUSTRIA,  OR 
NEUSTRASIA.— ■•  It  is  conjectured  bv  Ludcn. 
with  great  pn>bal)ility.  that  the  Ripuarians  were 
originally  called  the  '  Eastern  '  people  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  Salian  Franks  who  lived  to 
the  West.  But  when  tlie  old  home  of  the  con- 
querors on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  was 
united  with  tlieir  new  settlements  in  Gaul,  the 
latter,  as  it  would  seem,  were  called  Xeustria  or 
Xeustrasia  (Xew  Lands);  while  the  term  Aus- 
trasia  came  to  denote  the  original  seats  of  the 
Franks,  on  what  we  now  call  "the  German  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  The  most  important  difference 
between  them  (a  difference  so  great  as  to  lead  to 
their  permanent  separation  into  the  kingdoms  of 
France  and  Germany  by  the  treaty  of  "Verdun) 
was  this:  that  in  Xeustria  the  Frankish  element 
was  quickly  absorbed  by  the  mass  of  Gallo- 
Romanism  by  which  it  was  surrounded;  while 
in  Austrasia.  which  included  the  ancient  seats  of 
the  Frankish  conquerors,  the  German  element 
was  wholly  predominant.  The  import  of  the 
word  Austrasia  (Austria,  Au.strifrancia)  is  very 
fluctuating.  In  its  widest  sense  it  was  used  to 
denote  all  the  countries  incorporated  into  the 
Frankish  Empire,  or  even  held  in  subjection  to 
it,  in  which  the  German  language  and  poijulatiou 
prevailed:  in  this  acceptation  it  included  there- 
fore the  territory  of  the  Alemanni,  Bavarians. 
Thuringians,  ancl  even  that  of  the  Saxons  and 
Frises.  In  its  more  common  and  iiroper  sense  it 
meant  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Franks 
themselves  which  was  not  included  in  Xeustria. 
It  was  subdivided  into  Upper  Austrasia  on  the 
>Ioselle,  and  Lower  Austrasia  on  the  Rhine  and 
Jleuse.  Xeustria  (or.  in  the  fulness  of  the 
monkish  Latinity,  Xeustrasia)  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Loire, 
and  on  the  southwest  [southeast?]  towards  Bur- 
gundy by  a  line  which,  beginning  below  Gien  on 
the  Loire,  ran  through  the  rivers  Loiug  and  Yomie. 
not  far  from  their  sources,  and  passing  north 
of  Auxerre  and  south  of  Troyes,  joined  the 
river  Aube  above  Arcis." — W.  "C.  Perry,  77(« 
Frnii/cn,  ch.  3.  —  "  The  northeastern  part  of 
Gaul,  along  the  Rhine,  together  with  a  slice  of 
ancient  Germany,  was  already  distinguished,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  the  name  of  the  Eastern  King- 
dom, or  Oster-rike,  Latinized  into  Austrasia.  It 
embraced  the  region  first  occupied  by  the  Ri-. 
puarian  Franks,  and  where  they  still  "lived  the 
most  compactly  and  in  the  greatest  numlier.  .  .  . 
This  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Franks,  the 
kingdom  by  eminence,  while  the  rest  of  the 
north  of  Gaul  was  simply  not  it  —  "  ne-oster- 
rike,'  or  Xeustria.  A  line  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  Cambrai.  and  thence 
aci'oss  the  JIarne  at  Chateau-Thierry  to  the 
Aube  of  Bar-sur-Aube,  would  have  .separated 
the  one  from  the  other,  Xeustria  comprising  all 
the  northwest  of  Gaul,  between  tlie  Loire  and 
the  ocean,  with  the  exception  of  Brittany. 
This  had  been  the  first  possession  of  the  Salian 
Franks  in  Gaul.  ...  To  such  an  extent  had 
they  been  absorbed  and  influenced  by  the  Roman 
elements  of  the  jjopulation.  that  the  Austrasians 
scarcely  considered  them  Franks,  while  they,  in 
their  turn,  regarded  the  Austrasians  as  the 
merest  luitutored  barbarians." — P.  Godwin,  Jfist. 
of  France:  Ancient  Gaul,  bk.  3,  ch.  13,  trith  note. 
Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Ilist.  Geoy.  of  Europe, 
ch.  .5,  Kect.  5. —  See,  also,  Fii.vxKS  (MEROvrxGiAjj 
E.MPIHE):  A.  D.  511-752. 
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The  Name. — "The  namo  of  Austria,  Oostci- 
rt-ich  —  Ostrirhas  our  fun-fat liors  wrote  it  —  is. 
naturally  I'liougli.  a  conuuDii  name  for  tlie  east- 
ern part" of  any  kiniidom.  Tlie  Franliisli  kintr- 
(lom  of  the  Merwitiiis  had  its  Austria  :  the  Italian 
kinu'dom  of  the  Louihards  had  its  .Vustria  also. 
We  a IX'  half  inelined  to  wonder  that  the  name  was 
never  triven  in  our  own  island  either  to  Esse.x  or 
to  East-.Vniilia.  I5ut,  while  the  other  Austrias 
have  passed  away,  the  Oesterreieh.  the  .Vustria, 
the  Eastern  mark,  of  the  German  kinirdom,  its 
defenee  aiiainst  the  JIagyar  invadi'r.  lias  lived 
on  to  our  own  times.  It  has  not  only  lived  on, 
but  it  has  become  one  of  the  chief  European 
powers.  And  it  has  become  so  by  a  jirocess  to 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  tind  a  parallel." — 
E.  A.  Freeman.  T/h  Historical  Geoyntphy  of 
Eunipe.  V.  1.  fli.  8,  p.  3U.5. 

The  birthplace. — "On  the  disputeil  frontier, 
in  the  zone  of  jjerpetual  conflict,  were  formed 
and  developed  the  two  states  which,  in  turn, 
were  to  dominate  over  Germany,  namely,  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia.  Both  were  born  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy.  The  cradle  of  Austria  was  the 
Eastern  march,  established  by  C'harlemasne  on 
the  Danube,  beyond  Bavaria,  at  the  very  gate 
through  which  have  jiassed    so  many  invaders 

from  the  Orient The  cradle  of  Prussia  was 

the  march  of  Brandenburg,  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder,  in  the  region  of  the  e.xlermiuated 
Slavs." — E.  Lavisse,  General  View  of  tite  Politi- 
cal I  fiat  or;/  of  Karojte,  ch.  3.  ))(ct.  13. 

The  Singularity  of  Austrian  history. — A 
power  which  is  not  a  national  power. — "It  is 
liy  no  means  an  easy  task  to  ull  the  story  of  the 
various  lands  which  have  at  ililTereut  times 
come  under  the  dominion  of  Austrian  princes, 
the  story  of  each  land  by  itself,  and  the  story  of 
them  all  in  relation  to  the  conunou  power.  A 
continuous  narrative  is  impossible.  .  .  .  Much 
mischief  has  been  done  by  one  small  fashion  of 
modern  speech.  It  has  within  my  memory  be- 
come usual  to  personify  nations  and  jiowers  on 
the  smallest  occasions  in  a  way  which  was  for- 
merly done  only  in  language  more  or  le.ss  solenui, 
rhetorical  or  poetical.  We  now  talk  every  mo- 
ment of  England,  France. Germany,  Russia,  Italy, 
as  if  they  were  persons.  .-Vnil  as  long  as  it  is 
only  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  or  Italy 
of  which  we  talk  in  this  way,  no  jiractical  harm 
is  doue;  the  thing  is  a  mere  (juestion  of  style. 
For  those  are  all  national  jiowers.  .  .  .  But 
when  we  go  on  to  talk  in  this  way  of  ', Vustria,' 
of  'Turkey,'  direct  harm  is  done;  thought  is 
confused,  and  facts  are  iuisrci)resented.  .  .  ,  I 
have  seen  the  words  'Austrian  national  honour:' 
I  have  come  across  people  who  believed  that 
'Austria'  was  one  laud  inhabited  by  'Austrians,' 
and  that  'Austrians'  spoke  the  "Austrian'  lan- 
guage. All  such  phrases  are  misapplied.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  in  all  of  them  'Austria' 
means  something  more  than  the  true  Austria, 
the  archduchy;  what  is  commonly  meant  by 
them  is  the  whole  dominions  of  the  sovereign  of 
Austria  People  fancy  that  the  inhabitants  of 
those  dominions  have  a  conunou  being,  a  com- 
mon interest,  like  that  of  the  people  of  England, 
France,  or  Italy.  .  .  .  There  is  no  Austrian 
language,  no  Austrian  nation;  therefore  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  'Austrian  national  hon- 
our.'    Xor  can  there  be  an   'Austrian  policy'  in 


the  same  sense  in  which  there  is  an  English  or  a 
French  policy,  that  is,  a  policy  in  which  the 
English  or  French  government  carries  out  the 
will  of  the  p^nglish  or  French  nation.  .  .  .  Such 
phrases  as  '  .Vustrian  interests,'  'Austrian  policy,' 
and  the  like,  do  not  mean  the  interests  or  the 
policy  of  any  land  or  nation  at  all.  They  simply 
mean  the  interests  and  policy  of  a  particular  rul- 
ing family,  which  may  often  be  the  .same  as  the 
interests  and  wishes  of  particular  parts  of  their 
dominions,  but  which  can  uever  represent  any 
conunou  interest  or  common  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  whole,  ,  .  .  We  must  ever  rememher 
that  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria  are 
simply  a  collection  of  kingdoms,  duchies,  etc., 
brought  together  by  various  accidental  causes, 
but  which  have  nothing  really  in  conuuon.  no 
conunou  siK'ech.  no  conunou  feeling,  no  conuuiai 
interest.  In  one  case  only,  that  of  the  .Magyars 
in  Hungary,  does  the  House  of  Austria  rule  over 
a  whole  nation  ;  the  other  kingdoms,  duchies,  etc., 
are  only  parts  of  nations,  having  no  tie  to  one 
another,  but  having  the  closest  ties  to  other 
parts  of  their  several  nations  which  lie  close  to 
them,  but  which  are  under  other  governments. 
The  only  bonil  among  them  all  is  that  a  series  of 
marriages,  wars,  tre.-ities,  and  so  forth,  have 
given  them  a  common  sovereign.  The  same 
(lerson  is  king  of  Hungary,  Archiluke  of  Austria, 
C'ount  of  Tyrol,  Lord  of  Trieste,  and  a  hundred 
other  things.  That  is  all.  .  .  .  The  growth  and 
the  abiding  dominion  of  the  House  of  Austria  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  plueiiomena  in  Euro- 
pean history.  Powers  of  the  same  kind  have 
arisen  twice  before;  but  in  both  cases  they  were 
very  short-lived,  while  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Austria  has  lasted  for  several  centuiies.  The 
))ower  of  the  House  of  Anjou  in  the  Ivvelfth  cen 
tury,  the  power  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  in 
the  lifteenth  century,  were  powers  of  exactly  the 
same  kind.  They  too  were  collections  of  .scraps, 
with  no  natural  connexion,  brought  together  by 
the  accidents  of  warfare,  marriage,  or  diplomacy. 
Xow  why  is  it  that  both  these  powers  broke  in 
])ieces  almost  at  once,  after  the  reigns  of  two 
iirincesin  each  ca.se,  while  the  ])ower  of  the  House 
of  Austria  has  lasted  so  long'?  T'wo  causes  suggest 
themselves.  One  is  the  long  connexion  between 
the  House  of  Austria  and  the  Roman  Em]iire 
and  kingdom  of  Germany.  So  many  Austrian 
]irinces  were  elected  Emperors  as  to  make  the 
Austrian  House  seem  something  great  and  im- 
lierial  in  itself.  I  believe  that  tjiis  cause  has 
done  a  good  deal  towards  the  result;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  another  cause  has  done  yet  more.  This 
is  that,  though  the  Austrian  power  is  not  a 
national  ])ower,  there  is,  as  has  been  already  no- 
ticed, a  nation  within  it.  While  it  contains  only 
scrai)s  of  other  nations,  it  contains  the  whole  of 
the  Magyar  nation.  It  thus  gets  something  of 
the  strength  of  a  national  power.  .  .  .  The 
kingdom  of  Iluugary  is  an  ancient  kingilom, 
w  ith  known  boundaries  which  have  changeil  siu- 
gularly  little  for  several  centuries;  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  archduchy  of  Austria  and  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  is  uow  of  long  standing. 
Anything  beyond  this  is  modern  and  shifting. 
The  so-called  'emjiire  of  Austria'  dates  only 
from  the  year  1S04.  This  is  one  of  the  sim])lest 
matters  in  the  world,  but  one  which  is  constantly 
forgotten.   ...   A  snuiller  point  on  which  con- 
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fusion  also  prevails  is  this.  All  the  members  of 
the  IIo\ise  of  Austria  are  eommniily  spoken  of 
as  arclidukes  and  archilurlies.ses.  I  feel  sin'e  that 
man}'  people,  if  asked  the  meanins-  of  the  word 
archduke,  would  say  that  it  was  the  title  of  the 
children  of  the  'Emperor  of  Austria,' as  grand- 
duke  is  used  in  Russia,  and  prince  in  most 
coimtrics.  In  truth,  archduke  is  the  title  of  the 
sovereign  of  Austria.  He  has  not  given  it  up; 
for  he  calls  himself  Archduke  of  Austria  still, 
though  he  calls  himself  'Emperor  of  Austria'  as 
well.  But  by  German  custom,  the  children  of  a 
duke  or  count  are  all  called  dukes  and  counts 
for  ever  and  ever.  In  this  way  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  called  'Duke  of  Sa.vony,'  and  in  tlie 
same  way  all  the  children  of  an  Archduke  of 
Austria  are  archdukes  and  archduchesses.  For- 
mally and  historically  then,  the  taking  of  an 
hereditary  imperial  title  by  the  Archduke  of 
Austria  in  1W)4.  and  the  keeping  of  it  after  the 


growth,  ages  in  which  the  idea  of  right,  as  em- 
bodied in  law,  was  the  leading  idea  of  states- 
men, and  the  idea  of  rights  justified  or  justifiable 
by  the  letter  of  law,  was  a  profound  intluencc 
with  politicians.  .  .  .  The  house  of  Austria  .  .  . 
lays  thus  the  foundation  of  that  empire  which  is 
to  be  one  of  the  great  forces  of  the  next  age;  not 
by  fraud,  not  by  violence,  but  here  by  a  politic 
marriage,  here  by  a  well  advocated  inheritance, 
here  by  a  claim  on  an  imperial  fief  forfeited  or 
escheated:  lionestly  where  the  letter  of  the  law 
is  in  her  favour,  by  chicaner}'  it  may  be  here 
and  there,  but  that  a  chicanery  that  wears  a  spe- 
cious garb  of  right.  The  imperial  idea  was  but 
a  small  infiueuce  compared  with  the  super- 
structure of  right,  inheritance,  and  suzerainty, 
that  legal  instincts  and  a  general  acquiescence  "in 
legal  forms  had  raised  upon  it." — W.  Stubbs, 
Seventeen  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Medieval  mid 
Modern  History,  pp.  209-'315. 
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prince  who  took  it  liad  ceased  in  1806  to  be  King 
of  Germany  and  Roman  Emperor-elect,  was  a 
sheer  and  shameless  imjiosture.  But  it  is  an  im- 
posture which  has  thorouglily  well  served  its 
ends." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Preface  to  Lcf/er's  Ili.itory 
of  Austra-Jlunfjary.  —  "Jledieval  History  is  a 
history  of  rights  and  wrongs;  modern  History 
as  contrasted  with  medieval  divides  itself  into 
two  portions ;  the  first  a  history  of  powers,  forces, 
and  dynasties;  the  second,  a  history  in  which 
ideas  take  the  jilacc  of  both  rights  and  forces. 
.  .  .  Austri;i  may  be  regarded  ;is  reiirescnting 
the  more  ancient  "form  of  i-ight.  .  .  .  The  middle 
ages  proper,  the  centuries"from  the  vear  1000  to 
the  year  l.'jOO,  from  the  Emperor  Heiirv  II.  to 
the    Emperor  Jla.ximiliau,   were  aires  of    legal 
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The  Races. — "The  ethnical  elements  of  the 

population  are  as  follows  (1890  for  Austria  and 
1880  for  Huurrarv)  on  the  basis  of  languay:e: — 
Austria  (1890)1  German  8,401. .580;  Boheinian, 
Jloravian  and  Slovak  .'),47'2,87I ;  Polish  li.TlO.- 
232;  Rutheuian  3.10o.221;  Slovene  1.17G.GT2; 
Servian  and  Croatian  644. 92G;  Italian  and  Latin 
07O.30.');  Roumanian  '209,110;  :\Iagyar  8, 1:59. 
Htmirary  (1880);  German  1.972,11.5;  Bohemian, 
Moravian  and  Slovak  1,892,800;  Rutlienian 
300,051;  Slovene  86,401;  Servian  and  Croatian 
2,3.59,708;  Roumanian  2,4'23,387;  Jlau'var 
6,478,711;  Gipsies  82.'2.56;  Others  ,>.<3.94()."— 
Statesman's  Vear- Book:  1893,-  ed.  Iiy  J.  S.  h\Uie. 
A.  D.  805-1246. —  The  Rise  of  the  Margrav- 
iate,  and  the  creation  of  the  Duchy,  under  the 
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Babenbergs. — Changing  relations  to  Bavaria. 
—  End  of  the  Babenberg  Dynasty.—  '  .\iisliia. 
as  is  wc-ll  kiiiiuii.  is  Iml  llic  l.aliii  fnrni  nf  tlio 
GfriniiiiOesterrcich,  Iho  kiiiinlom  of  the  cast  [sw 
above:  Avstk.vsiaI.  This  celcl)rate(l  liistoiical 
name  appears  for  the  tirst  time  in  99C,  in  a  docu 
ment  siijned  by  the  empeiorOtto  III.  ('  in  legione 
viilgiiri  nomiiie  Osterrielii ' ).  The  lanil  to  which 
it  iiTthcre  apjilied  was  created  a  march  after  tlic 
destruction  of  the  Avar  empire  [80.">].  and  was 
Koverneil  lit<e  all  the  other  German  marclies. 
Politically  it  was  divided  into  two  margraviates; 
that  of  Kriiili.  including  Friuli  properly  so  called. 
Lower  I'annonia  to  the  south  of  the  Drave,  Car- 
intliia,  Istria,  and  the  interior  of  Palinatia  —  the 
se.n-coast  having  been  ceded  to  the  Eastern  cm- 
l)eror  ;  —  the  eastern  margraviate  comprising 
Lower  Paimonia  to  the  north  of  the  Drave, 
L'liper  Pannonia,  and  the  Ostinark  properly  so 
called.  The  Ostm.irk  incliide<l  the  Traungau  to 
the  cast  of  the  Enns,  wliicli  was  comiilctely  Ger- 
man, and  the  Grim/.vittigau.  .  .  .  The  early  his- 
tory of  these  countries  lacks  the  unity  of  interest 
which  the  fate  of  a  dynasty  or  a  nation  gives  to 
those  of  the  Magyar  and  the  Chekh.  They  form 
but  a  portion  of  the  German  kingdom,  and  liave  no 
strongly  marked  life  of  their  own.  The  m.-irch, 
with  its  varying  frontier,  had  not  evenagcograiih- 
ieal  luiity.  In  87(i,  it  w.-is  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Bavaria:  in  890.  it  lost  Pannonia.  which 
was  given  to  Hracislav,  the  Croat  prince,  in  re- 
turn for  his  help  against  the  Magyars,  and  in 
937,  it  was  destroyed  and  absorbed  by  the  Mag- 
yars, who  extended  their  frontier  to  the  river 
Enns.  Aftcrtlie  battleof  Lccbfeld  or  Augsburg 
(9.55),  Germany  ami  Italy  being  no  longer  exposed 
to  Hungarian  invasions,  the  march  was  re-con- 
stituted and  graute<l  to  the  margrave  Ijurkhanl, 
the  brother  ill-law  of  Henry  of  Bavaria.  Leopold 
of  Babenberg  suceecded  him  (97:5),  and  with  him 
begins  the  dynasty  of  I5al)enberg,  which  ruled 
the  country  during  the  time  of  the  Piemyslidcs 
[in  Bohemia]  and  the  house  of  Arpad  [in  Him- 
gary].  The  Babenbergs  derived  their  name  from 
the  castle  of  Babenberg,  built  by  Henry,  mar- 
grave of  Nordgau,  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Baba, 
sister  of  Henry  the  Fowler.  It  reajipears  in  the 
name  of  the  town  of  Bamberg,  which  now  forms 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  .  .  .  Though 
not  of  right  an  hereditary  ollice.  the  margraviate 
soon  became  so,  and  remained  in  the  family  of 
the  Babenbergs:  the  march  was  so  important  a 
part  of  the  emiiiie  that  no  (hnibt  the  emperor 
was  glad  to  make  the  defence  of  this  exposed 
rlistrict  the  especial  interest  of  one  family.  .  .  . 
The  marriages  of  the  Babenbergs  were  fortunate : 
in  1138  the  brolherof  Leopold  [Fourth  of  tliat 
name  in  the  .MargraviateJ  Conrad  of  Hoheii- 
staufen,  Duke  of  Franconia,  was  made  emperor. 
It  was  now  that  the  struggle  began  between  the 
house  of  Hohenstaufen  and  the  great  house  of 
Welf  [or  Guelf:  See  GuELFS  .\XD  GiiinKi.iXEs] 
whose  represi'utative  was  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  Ileni-y  was  defeated  in 
the  uiieiiual  strife,  ,-ind  was  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  Empire,  while  tlie  duchy  of  Sa.xony  was 
awarded  to  Albert  the  Bear  of  Brandenburg,  and 
the  dtichv  of  Bavaria  fell  to  the  share  of  Leopold 
IV.  (1138").  Hemythe  Proud  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  leaving  behind  him  a  son  under  age, 
will)  was  known  later  on  as  Henry  the  Lion.  His 
uncle  Welf  would  not  sulmiit  to  the  forfeiture  by 
his  house  of  their  old  dominions,  and   marched 


against  Leopold  to  reconrjuer  Bavaria,  but  he  was 
defeated  l)y  Conrad  at  the  battle  of  Weinsberg 
(1140).  Leopold  died  shortly  .after  this  victory, 
and  wassueeeeihil  both  in  the  duchy  of  Bavaria 
and  in  the  margraviate  of  Austria  by  his  brother, 
Henry  II."  Henry  II.  endeavored  to  strengthen 
himself  in  Bavaria  liy  marrying  the  widow  of 
Henry  the  Proud,  and  by  extorting  from  her  Sfin, 
Henry  the  Lion,  a  renunciation  of  the  hitter's 
rights.  But  Henry  the  Lion  afterwards  repudi- 
ated his  reuuiiciatioii,  and  in  1150  the  German 
diet  decideil  that  Bavaria  slionlil  be  restored  to 
him.  Henry  of  Austria  was  wisely  jK-rsuaded 
to  yield  to  the  decision,  and  Bavaria  was  given 
up.  "  He  lost  nothing  by  this  unwilling  act  of 
disinterestedness,  for  he  secured  from  the  emperor 
considerable  compens;ition.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, Austria,  which  had  been  largely  increased 
by  the  a<ldition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
lying  between  the  Enns  and  the  Inn.  was  re- 
moved from  its  almost  nonn'nal  subjection  lo 
Bavaria  and  became  a  se]iarate  duchy  [Henry  II. 
being  the  tirst  hereditary  Duke  of  Austria].  Au 
imperial  edict,  dated  the  21st  of  Sei)tember,  11.56, 
declares  the  new  duchy  hereditary  even  in  the 
female  line,  and  authorizes  the  dukes  to  absent 
themselves  from  all  diets  except  those  which  were 
held  in  Bavarian  territory.  It  also  permits  them, 
in  case  of  a  threatened  extinction  of  theirdynasty, 
lo  propose  a  successor.  .  .  ,  Henry  II.  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Vienna.  He  constructed  a 
fortress  there,  and,  in  order  to  civilize  tlie  sur- 
rounding country,  sent  for  some  Scotch  monks, 
of  whom  there  were  many  at  this  time  in  Ger- 
many." In  1177  Henry  II.  was  succeeded  by 
Leopold  v.,  called  the  Virtuotis.  '"  In  his  reign 
the  duchy  of  Austria  gained  Styria,  an  important 
addition  to  its  territory.  This  province  was  in- 
habited l)y  Slovenes  and  Germans,  and  took  its 
name  from  the  castle  of  Stej-er,  built  in  980  by 
Otokar  HI.,  count  of  the  Trungau.  In  1056,  it 
was  created  a  margraviate,  and  in  11.50  it  was 
enlar<;ed  by  the  addition  of  the  counties  of  Mari- 
l)or  (Marburg)  and  Cilly.  In  1180.  Otokar  VI. 
of  Styria  (1164-1192)  obtained  the  hereditary  title 
of  duke  from  the  Emperor  in  return  for  his-  help 
against  Henry  the  Lion."  Dying  without  chil- 
dren. Otokar  made  Leopold  of  Austria  his  heir. 
"  Styria  was  annexed  to  Austria  in  1192.  and  has 
remained  so  ever  since.  .  .  .  Leopold  V.  is  the 
first  of  the  Austrian  |)rinces  whose  name  is  known 
in  Western  Europe.  He  joined  the  third  crnsade." 
and  quarrelled  with  Richard  Coeiir  de  Lion  at 
the  siege  of  St.  .Jean  d'  Acre.  Afterwards,  when 
IJichard,  rettirning  home  by  the  Adriatic,  at- 
tempted to  pass  through  Austrian  territory  in- 
cognito, Leopold  revenged  himself  by  .seizing 
and  imprisoning  the  English  king,  tinally  selling 
his  royal  captive  to  a  still  meaner  Emperor  for 
20,000  marks.  Leopold  VI.  who  succeeded  to 
the  Austrian  duchy  in  1198,  diil  much  for  the 
commerce  of  his  country.  "  He  made  Vienna  the 
staple  town,  and  lent  a  sum  of  30,000  marks  of 
silver  to  the  city  to  enable  it  to  increase  its  trade. 
He  adorned  it  with  many  new  buildings,  among 
them  the  Xeue  Burg."  His  sou,  called  Frederick 
the  Fighter  (1230-1246)  was  the  last  of  the  Baben- 
berg dynasty.  His  liaud  was  against  all  his 
neighbors,  including  tlie  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
and  their  liands  were  against  him.  He  perished 
in  June.  1246.  ou  the  banks  of  the  Leitlia.  while 
at  war  with  the  Hungarians. —  L.  Leger,  Uhl.  of 
Austro-lluiujdry.  cli.  9. 
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Rodolph  of 
IJapsOury. 


AUSTKIA,  I24G-1283. 


Also  in:  E.  F.  Henderson,  Select  Hist.  Dues,  nf 
the  .Middle  A'je.^.  hk.  2,  ri'>.  7. 

A.  D.  1246-1282. — Rodolph  of  Hapsburg 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  Duchy  for  his 
family. — "The  House  of  Austria  (iwrs  its  origin 
and  power  to  Hhoiloliih  of  Hiipsljurgli,  son  of 
Albert  IV.  count  of  Hapsliurgh.  The  Austrian 
genealogists,  who  have  taken  indefatigable  but 
ineffectual  pains  to  trace  liis  illustrious  descent 
from  the  Romans,  carry  it  with  great  probability 
to  Ethico,  duUe  of  Alsace,  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  unquestionably  to  Guntram  the  Ilieh,  count 
of  Alsace  and  Brisgau,  who  flourished  in  the 
tenth."  A  grandson  of  Guntram,  Werner  by 
uanie.  "became  liishop  of  Wtrasburgh,  and  on  an 
eminence  above  W'indisch,  built  the  castle  of 
Hapsburgh  [' Ilabichtsburg '  'the  castle  of  vul- 
tures' ],  which  became  the  residence  of  the  future 
counts,  and  gave  a  new  title  to  the  descendants 
of  Guntram.  .  .  .  The  successors  of  Werner  in- 
creased their  family  inheritance  by  marriages, 
donations  from  the  Emperors,  and  by  becoming 
prefects,  advocates,  or  administrators  of  the 
ueighbiiuring  al)beys,  towns,  or  districts,  and  his 
great  grandson,  Albert  III.,  was  possessor  of  no 
inconsiderable  territories  in  Suabia,  Alsace,  and 
that  jjart  of  Switzerland  which  is  now  calleil  the 
Argau,  and  held  the  landgraviate  of  Upper 
Alsace.  His  son,  Rhodolph,  received  from  the 
Emi)eror,  in  addition  to  his  paternal  inheritance, 
the  town  and  district  of  L:iuffenburgh,  an  im- 
perial city  on  the  Rhine.  He  acijuired  also  a 
considerable  accession  of  territory  by  obtaining 
the  advocacy  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Undcr- 
waldeu,  whose  natives  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Helvetic  Confederac}',  by  their  uniiin  against  the 
oppressions  of  feudal  tyranny." — W.  Co.xe,  IHkI. 
ofthelloune  of  Austria,  eh.  1. — "On  the  death 
of  Rodolph  in  1233  his  estates  were  divided 
between  his  sous  Albert  IV.  and  Rodolph  11.  ; 
the  former  receiving  the  landgraviate  of  Upiier 
Alsace,  and  the  county  of  Hapsburg,  together 
with  the  patrimonial  castle:  the  latter,  the  coun- 
ties Rheinfelden  and  Lauffenburg,  and  some 
other  territories.  Albert  espoused  Hedwige, 
daughter  of  Ulric,  count  of  Kyburg:  and  from 
this  union  sprang  the  great  Rodolph,  who  was 
born  cm  the  1st  of  May  1218,  and  was  pre- 
sented at  the  baptismal  font  by  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.  On  the  death  of  his  father  Albert 
in  1240,  Rodolph  succeeded  to  his  estates:  but 
the  greater  portion  of  these  were  in  the  hands  of 
his  paternal  uncle,  Rodolph  of  Lauffenburg: 
and  all  he  could  call  his  own  lay  within  sight  of 
the  great  hall  of  his  castle.  .  .  .  His  disposition 
was  wayward  and  restless,  and  drew  him  into 
repeated  contests  with  his  neiglibours  and  rela- 
tions. ...  In  a  (piarrel  with  the  Bishop  of 
Basle,  Rodolph  led  his  troops  against  that  city, 
and  burnt  a  convent  in  the  suburljs,  for  which 
he  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
He  then  entered  tlie  service  of  Ottocar  II.  King 
of  Bohemia,  under  whom  he  served,  in  company 
with  the  Teutonic  Knights,  in  his  wars  against 
the  Prussian  pagans;  anil  afterwards  against 
Bela  IV.  King  of  Hungary."  The  surprising 
election,  in  1272.  of  this  little  known  count  o'f 
Hapsburg,  to  be  King  of  the  Romans,  with  the 
substance  if  not  the  tif  le  of  the  imperial  dignity 
which  that  election  carried  with  it,  was  due  to  a 
singular  friendship  which  he  had  acquired  some 
fourteen  years  before.  Wheu  Archbishop  Wer- 
ner, Elector  of  Meutz,  was  on  his  way  to  Rome 


in  1359,  to  receive  the  pallium,  he  "  was  escorted 
across  the  Alps  by  Rodolph  of  Hai)sburg,  and 
mider  liis  protection  secured  from  the  robbers 
who  beset  the  pas.ses.  Charmed  with  the  afTa- 
bility  and  frankness  of  his  protector,  the  Arch- 
bishop conceived  a  strong  regard  for  Rodolph;" 
and  when,  in  1272,  after  the  Great  Interregnum 
[see  Gi':r.m.\xy:  A.  D.  1250-1272],  the  Germanic 
Electors  found  difficulty  in  choosing  an  Em- 
peror, the  Elector  of  Meutz  recommended  his 
friend  of  Hapsljurg  as  a  candidate.  "The 
Electors  are  described  by  a  contemjiorary  as 
desiring  an  Emperor  but  detesting  his  power. 
The  comparative  lowliness  of  the  Count  of 
Hapsburg  recommended  him  as  one  from  whom 
their  authority  stood  in  little  jeo]iardy;  but  the 
claims  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  were  vigorously 
urged  ;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  decide  the 
election  by  the  voice  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
Lewis  willnrnt  liesitation  nominated  Rodolph. 
.  .  .  The  early  daj's  of  Rodoljili's  reign  were 
disturbed  by  the  contumacy  of  Ottocar,  King  of 
Bohemia.  That  Prince  .  .  .  persisted  in  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  Count  of  Hapsburg  as 
his  sovereign.  Possessed  of  the  dutchies  of 
Austria,  Styria,  Carniola  and  Carinthia,  he  might 
rely  upon  his  own  resources;  and  he  was  forti- 
fied in  his  resistance  by  the  alliance  of  Henry, 
Duke  of  Lower  Bavaria.  But  the  very  posses- 
sion of  these  four  great  fiefs  was  sutticient  to 
draw  down  the  envy  and  distrust  of  the  other 
German  Princes.  To  all  these  territories,  in- 
deed, the  title  of  Ottocar  was  sufficiently  dis- 
putable. On  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  tifth 
duke  of  Austria  [and  last  of  the  Babenbcrg 
dynasty]  in  1246,  that  dutchy,  together  with 
Styria  and  Carniola,  was  claimed  by  his  niece 
Gertrude  and  his  sister  JIargaret.  By  a  mar- 
riage with  the  latter,  and  a  victory  over  Bela  IV. 
King  of  Hungary,  whose  uncle  married  Ger- 
tru<ie,  Ottocar  obtained  po.ssession  of  Austria 
and  Styria;  and  in  virtue  of  a  purchase  from 
Ulric,  Duke  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  he  pos- 
sessed himself  of  those  dutchies  on  Ulric's  death 
in  1269,  in  defiance  of  the  claims  of  Philip, 
brother  of  the  late  Duke.  Against  so  powerful 
a  rival  the  Princes  assembled  at  Augsburg 
readily  voted  succours  to  Rodolph ;  and  Ottocar 
having  refused  to  surrender  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions, and  even  hanged  the  heralds  who  were 
sent  to  pronounce  the  consequent  sentence  of 
proscription,  Rodolph  with  his  accustomed 
]ironiptitude  took  the  field  [1276],  and  con- 
founded his  enemy  by  a  rapid  march  upon 
Austria.  In  his  way  he  surprised  and  van- 
quished the  rebel  Dvdie  of  Bavaria,  whom  he 
compelled  to  join  his  forces;  he  besieged  and 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  the  city  of  Vienna; 
and  had  already  prepared  a  biidge  of  boats  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  invade  Bohemia,  when 
Ottocar  arrested  his  progress  by  a  message  of 
submissi<in.  The  terms  agreed  upon  were 
severely  humiliating  to  the  jiroud  soul  of  Otto- 
car," and  he  was  soon  in  revolt  again,  with  the 
support  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Rodolph 
marched  against  liim,  and  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought  at  Marschfeld,  August  26,  1278,  in  which 
Ottocar,  deserted  at  a  critical  moment  by  the 
iloravian  troops,  was  defeated  and  slain.  "The 
total  loss  of  the  Bohemians  on  that  fatal  day 
amounted  to  more  than  14,000  men.  In  the 
tirst  moments  of  his  triumph,  Rodolph  <lesigne<l 
to  appropriate   the   dominions  of   his  deceased 
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enemv.  Rut  his  aviditv  was  restrained  by  the 
Princes  of  the  Empire,  wlio  interposed  ou  behalf 
of  the  son  of  Otiocar;  and  Wonceslaus  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  Bi>lieniia  and  Moravia.  Tlie 
projeetcd  union  of  tiie  two  families  was  now 
renewed:  Judith  of  Hapsburjr  was  allianced  to 
the  yoimg  Kinij  of  Bohemia;  whose  sister  Agnes 
was' married  to  Rodolph,  youngest  son  of  the 
King  of  the  Romans."  In  1282.  Rodolph. 
"after  satisfying  the  several  claimants  to  those 
territories  by  various  cessions  of  lands  .  .  .  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  a  Diet  held  at  Augsburg  to 
the  settlement  of  Austria,  Styria.  and  Carniola, 
upon  his  two  surviving  sons:  who  were  accord- 
ingly jointly  invested  with  those  dutchies  with 
great  pomp'  and  solemnity;  and  they  are  at  this 
hour  enjoyed  by  the  descendants  of  Rodolph  of 
Hapsbuig!"— Sir  R.  Comyn,  Uist.  of  the  Western 
Empire,    eh.   14. 

Also  in  :  .T.  Planta,  niHt.  of  the  Helvetic  Confed- 
eriiri/,  bk.  1.  eh.  h  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1282-1315. — Relations  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  to  the  Swiss  Forest  Cantons.— 
The  Tell  Legend.— The  Battle  of  Morgarten. 
See   .SwrrzEitL.v.Ni):   The  Tiikee   FouesT  C'.vx- 

TO.VS, 

A.  D.  1290. — Beginning  of  Hapsburg  designs 
upon  the  crown  of  Hungary.  See  IIingauy: 
A.  1),  1114-i:!01. 

A.  D.  1291-1349. — Loss  and  recovery  of  the 
imperial  crown. — Liberation  of  Switzerland. 
— Conflict  between  Frederick  and  Lewis  of 
Bavaria. — The  imperial  crown  lost  once  more. 
—  Kuilnlf  of  llap.sbiirg  desired  the  title  of  King 
of  the  Romans  for  his  son.  "But  the  electors 
already  found  that  the  new  house  of  Austria  was 
becoming  too  powerful,  and  they  refused.  On 
his  death,  in  fact,  in  1291,  a  prince  from  another 
family,  ])oor  and  obscure,  Adolf  of  Nassau,  was 
elected  after  an  interregnum  of  ten  months.  His 
reign  of  six  years  is  marked  by  two  events;  he 
sold  himself  to  Edward  I.  in  1294,  against  Philip 
the  Fair,  for  100,000  pounds  sterling,  and  used 
the  money  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  in  Tliuringia 
a  principality  for  his  family  as  Rudolf  had  done 
in  Austria.  The  electors  were  displeased  and 
chose  Albert  of  Austria  to  succeed  him.  who 
conquered  and  killed  his  adversary  at  Gijllheim, 
near  Worms  (1298).  The  ten  years  reign  of  the 
new  king  of  the  Romans  showed  that  he  was 
very  ambitious  for  his  family,  which  he  wished 
to  establish  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  where  the 
Slavonic  dynasty  hail  lately  died  out,  and  also  in 
Tliuringia  and  .Heissen,  where  he  lost  a  battle. 
lie  was  also  bent  upon  extending  his  rights,  even 
unjustly  —  in  Alsace  and  Switzerland  —  and  it 
proved  an  unfortunate  venture  for  him.  For, 
ou  the  one  hand,  he  roused  the  three  Swiss  can- 
tons of  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Unterwalden  to 
revolt;  on  the  other  hand,  he  roused  the  wrath 
of  his  nephew  .John  of  Swabia,  whom  he 
ilefniiided  of  his  inheritance  (domains  in  Switzer- 
l:ind,  Swabia,  and  Alsace).  As  he  was  crossing 
the  Reiiss,  .John  thrust  him  through  with  his 
sword  (1.308).  The  assassin  escaped.  One  of 
Albert's  daughtei-s,  Agnes,  dowager  queen  of 
Hiiiigary,  Imd  more  than  a  thousand  innocent 
lieople  killed  to  avenge  the  death  of  her  father. 
The  greater  part  of  the  present  Switzerland  had 
been  originally  included  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  was  ceded  to  the  empire,  tosetlier 
with  tiiat  kingdom,  in  1033.  A  feudal  nobility, 
lay  and  ecclesiastic,   had  gained  a  firm  footing 


there.  Nevertheless,  by  the  12th  century  the 
cities  had  risen  to  some  importance.  Zurich, 
Basel,  Hern.  ;ind  Freiburg  had  an  extensive  cniii- 
merceaiid  obtained  municipal  privileges.  Three 
little  cantons,  far  in  the  heart  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains, preserved  more  than  all  the  others  their  in- 
doinitalile  spirit  of  independence.  When  Albert 
of  Austria  became  Emperor  [KingV]  he  arro- 
gantly tried  to  encroach  upon  their  independence. 
Three  heroic  mountaineers.  Werner  StaiUTaclier, 
Arnold  of  Jlelchthal.  and  Walter  Fiiist.  each 
with  ten  chosen  friends,  conspired  together  at 
Ri'itli,  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The  tyranny  of 
the  Austrian  bailiff  Gessler,  and  William  Tell's 
well-aimed  arrow,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed, 
gave  the  signal  for  the  insurrection  [see  Swit- 
zerl.wd:  The  Three  Forest  C.\nton-s]. 
Albert's  violent  death  left  to  Leopold,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  duchy  of  Austria,  the  care  of 
repressing  the  rebellion.  He  failed  and  was 
completely  defeated  at  Jlortgarten  (ISLi).  That 
was  Switzerland's  field  of  Jlarathon.  .  .  .  When 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  was  chosen  by  the  electors, 
it  was  because  of  his  poverty  and  weakness.  At 
his  death  accordingly  they  did  not  give  their 
votes  for  his  son  Albert.  .  .  .  Albert,  however, 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  his  rival.  But  on  his 
death  they  were  firm  in  their  decision  not  to 
give  the  crown  for  a  third  time  to  the  new.and 
ambitious  house  of  Hapsburg.  They  likewise 
refused,  for  similar  reasons,  to  accept  Charles  of 
Valois,  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair,  \vliom  the 
lalter  tried  to  place  on  the  imperial  throne,  ir. 
order  that  he  might  indirectly  rule  over  Ger- 
many. They  supported  the  Count  of  Luxem- 
burg, who  liecame  Henry  VH.  By  choosing  em- 
perors [kings v]  who  were  poor,  theelectors  placed 
them  under  the  temptation  of  enriching  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  empire.  Adolf 
failed,  it  is  true,  in  Thuriugia,  but  Rudolf 
gained  Austria  by  victoiy;  Henry  succeeded  in 
Bohemia  by  means  of  marriage,  and  Bohemia 
was  worth  more  than  Austria  at  that  time 
because,  besides  Moravia,  it  was  made  to  cover 
Silesia  and  a  part  of  Lusatia  (Oberlausitz). 
Heniy's  son,  .John  of  Luxemburg,  married  the 
heiress  to  that  royal  crown.  As  for  Henry  him- 
self he  remained  as  poor  as  before.  He  had  a 
vigorous,  restless  spirit,  and  went  to  try  his  for- 
tunes on  his  own  account  beyond  the  Alps.  .  .  . 
He  was  seriousl/  threatening  Naples,  when  he 
died  either  from  some  sickness  or  from  being  i)oi- 
soned  by  a  Dominican  in  partaking  of  the  host 
(1313),  A  year's  interregnum  followed ;  then  two 
emperors  [kings ';]  at  once :  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and 
Frederick  the  Fair,  son  of  the  Emperor  Alliert. 
After  eight  years  of  war.  Lewis  gained  his  point 
by  the  victory  of  Mi'ihldorf  (1322),  which  ileliv- 
ered  Frederick  into  his  hands.  He  kept  him  in 
captivity  for  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  became  reconciled  with  him.  and  they  were 
on  such  good  terms  that  both  bore  the  title  of 
Iving  and  governed  in  common.  The  fear 
inspired  in  Lewis  by  Prance  and  the  Holy  See 
dictated  this  singular  agreement.  Henry  VH. 
h,ad  revived  the  policy  of  interference  "by  the 
German  emjierors  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  had 
kindled  again  the  quarrel  with  the  Papacy 
which  had  long  appeared  extinguished.  Jx'wis 
IV.  did  the  same.  .  .  .  While  Boniface  VIII. 
was  making  war  on  Philip  the  Fair.  Albert 
allied  himself  with  him;  when,  on  the  other 
haiKl.  the  Papacy  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
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servile  auxiliary  to  France,  the  Emperor  returned 
to  bis  former  hostility.  When  ex-communicated 
by  Pope  John  XXII.,  who  -nished  to  give  the 
empire  to  the  king  of  France,  Charles  IV., 
Lewis  IV.  made  use  of  the  same  weapons.  .  .  . 
Tired  of  a  crown  loaded  with  anxieties,  Lewis 
of  Bavaria  was  finally  about  to  submit  to  the 
Pope  and  abdicate,  when  the  electors  perceived 
the  necessity  of  supporting  their  Emperor  and  of 
formally  releasing  the  supreme  power  from 
foreign  dependency  which  brought  the  whole 
nation  to  shame.  That  was  the  object  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Frankfort,  pronounced  in 
1338  by  the  Diet,  on  the  report  of  the  electors. 
.  .  .  The  king  of  France  and  Pope  Clement  VI., 
whose  claims  were  directly  affected  by  this 
declaration,  set  up  against  Lewis  IV.  Charles  of 
Luxemburg,  son  of  John  the  Blind,  who  became 
king  of  Bohemia  in  1346,  wlien  his  father  had 
been  killed  fighting  on  the  French  side  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy.  Lewis  died  the  following  year. 
He  had  gained  possession  of  Brandenburg  and 
the  Tyrol  for  his  liouse,  but  it  was  unable  to 
retain  possession  of  them.  The  latter  county 
reverted  to  the  house  of  Austria  in  1363.  The 
electors  most  hostile  to  the  French  party  tried  to 
put  up,  as  a  rival  camlidate  to  Charles  of  Lux- 
emburg, Edward  III.,  king  of  England,  who 
refused  the  empire:  then  they  offered  it  to  a 
brave  knight.  Gunther  of  Schwarzburg,  who 
died,  perhaps  poisoned,  after  a  few  months  (1349). 
The  king  of  Bohemia  then  became  Emperor  as 
Charles  IV.  by  a  second  election." — V.  Duruy, 
The  Histon/  .,f  the  Middle  A(je«.  hk.  9,  cli.  30.— 
See,  also,  Ger.\i.\xy:  A.  D.  1314-1347. 

A.  D,  1330-1364. — Forged  charters  of  Duke 
Rudolf. —  The  Privilegium  Majus. —  His  as- 
sumption of  the  Archducal  title. — Acquisition 
of  Tyrol. — Treaties  of  inheritance  with  Bohe- 
mia and  Hungary, — King  John,  of  Bohemia,  liad 
married  his  second  son,  John  Henry,  at  the  age 
of  eight,  to  the  afterwards  notable  Margaret 
Maultasche  (Pouchmouth),  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Tyrol  and  Carinthia,  who  was  then  twelve 
years  old.  He  hoped  by  this  means  to  reunite 
those  provinces  to  Bohemia.  To  thwart  this 
scheme,  the  Emperor,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
two  Austrian  princes,  Albert  the  Wise  and  Otto 
the  Gay.  came  to  an  understanding.  "By  the 
treaty  of  Hagenau  (1330),  it  was  arranged  that 
on  the  death  of  duke  Henry,  who  had  no  male 
heirs,  Carinthia  should  become  the  property  of 
Austria,  Tyrol  that  of  the  Emperor.  Henrv 
died  in  1335,  whereupon  the  Emperor,  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  declared  that  Margaret  JIaultasche  had 
forfeited  all  rights  of  iuheritance,  and  proceeded 
to  assign  the  two  provinces  to  the  Austrian 
princes,  with  the  exception  of  some  portion  of 
the  Tyrol  which  devolved  on  the  house  of  AVit- 
telsbach.  Carinthia  alone,  however,  obeyed  the 
Emperor;  the  T3'rolese  nobles  declared  for  Mar- 
garet, and,  with  the  help  of  John  of  Bohemia, 
this  princess  was  able  to  keep  possession  of  this 
part  of  her  inheritance.  .  .  ,  Carinthia  also  did 
not  long  remain  in  the  undisputed  possession  of 
Austria.  ^Margaret  was  soon  divorced  from  her 
very  youthful  husband  (1342),  and  shortly  after 
married  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
who  hoped  to  be  able  to  invest  his  son,  not  only 
with  Tyrol,  but  also  with  Carinthia,  and  once 
more  we  find  the  houses  of  Hapsburg  and  Lux- 
emburg united  by  a  common  interest.  .  ,  ,  AVhen 
.  .  .  Charles  IV.   of  Bohemia  was  chosen  em- 


peror, he  consented  to  leave  Carinthia  in  the 
possession  of  Austria.  Albert  did  homage  for  it, 
.  .  .  According  to  the  wish  of  their  father,  the 
four  sons  of  Albert  reigned  after  him ;  but  the 
eldest,  Rudolf  IV. ,  exercised  executive  authority 
in  the  name  of  the  others  [1358-1365].  ...  He 
was  only  19  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  but  he 
had  already  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.  Xotwithstanding  this 
family  alliance,  Charles  had  not  given  Austria 
such  a  place  in  the  Golden  Bull  [see  Germany: 
A.  D.  1347-1492]  as  seemed  likely  to  secure 
either  her  territorial  importance  or  a  proper 
position  for  her  princes.  They  had  not  been 
admitted  into  the  electoral  cellege  of  the  Empire, 
and  yet  their  scattered  possessions  stretched  from 
the  banks  of  the  Leitha  to  the  Rhine.  .  .  .  These 
grievances  were  enhanced  by  their  feeling  of 
envy  towards  Bohemia,  which  had  attained  great 
prosperity  under  Charles  IV.  It  was  at  this 
time  that,  in  order  to  increase  the  importance  of 
his  house,  Rudolf,  or  his  officers  of  state,  had 
recourse  to  a  measure  which  was  often  employed 
in  that  age  by  princes,  religious  bodies,  and 
even  by  the  Holy  See.  It  was  pretended  that 
there  were  in  e.xistence  a  whole  series  of  charters 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  house  of  Austria 
by  various  kings  and  emperors,  and  which 
secured  to  their  princes  a  position  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  both  empire  and  Emperor.  Accord- 
ing to  these  documents,  and  more  especiall}'  the 
one  called  the  'privilegium  majus,'  the  duke  of 
Austria  owed  no  kind  of  service  to  the  empire, 
which  was,  however,  bound  to  protect  him ;  .  .  . 
he  was  to  appear  at  the  diets  with  the  title  of 
archduke,  and  w.as  to  have  the  first  place  among 
the  electors.  .  ,  ,  Rudolf  pretended  that  these 
documents  had  just  come  to  light,  and  demanded 
their  confirmation  from  Charles  IV.,  who  refused 
it.  Xevertheless  on  the  strength  of  these  lying 
charters,  he  took  the  title  of  palatine  archduke, 
without  waiting  to  ask  the  leave  of  Charles,  and 
used  thg  royal  insignia.  Charles  IV.,  who  could 
not  fail  to  be  irritated  by  these  pretensions,  in  his 
turn  revived  the  claims  which  he  had  inherited 
from  Premysl  Otokar  II.  to  the  lands  of  Austria, 
Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola.  These  claims, 
however,  were  simply  theoretiail,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  enforce  them,  and  the  mediation  of 
Louis  the  Great,  King  of  Hungary,  finally  led  to 
a  treaty  between  the  two  jsrinces,  which  satisfied 
the  am'bition  of  the  Habsburgs  (1364).  By  this 
treaty,  the  houses  of  Habsburg  in  Austria  and  of 
Luxemburg  in  Bohemia  each  guaranteed  the  in- 
heritance of  their  lands  to  the  other,  in  case  of 
the  extinction  of  either  of  the  two  fanulies,  and 
the  estates  of  Bohemia  and  Austria  ratified  this 
agreement.  A  similar  compact  was  concluded 
between  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  thus  the 
boundaries  of  the  future  Austrian  state  were  for 
the  first  time  marked  out.  Rudolf  himself 
gained  little  bv  these  long  and  intricate  negoti- 
ations, Tyrol  being  all  he'added  to  his  territory. 
3Iarsarct"  :Maultasclie  had  married  her  son  ]Meiu- 
hard^to  the  daughter  of  Albert  the  AVise,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  that,  in  default  of  heirs  male 
to  her  son,  Tyrol  should  once  more  become  the 
jiossession  of  Austria,  and  it  did  so  in  1363. 
Rudolf  immediately  set  out  for  Botzen,  and  there 
received  the  houMge  of  the  Tyrolese  nobles.  .  .  . 
The  acquisition  of  Tyrol  was  most  important  to 
Austria.  It  united  Austria  Proper  with  the  old 
possessions  of  the  Habsburgs  in  Western  Ger- 
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ninnv  nnd  opened  llie  way  to  Italy.  Margaret 
M„..llns.he  .Ikd  at  Vienna  in  13(!i).  The nien.nry 
i.ftliis  restless  an.l<lissi)lule  princess  still  survives 
an...n-  the  Tvn>l.-se."-I..  Leger.  Ilist.of  Auxtiv- 
lliin',,in/.j'i'.\-\-i-\i><.  ,       r.     ■ 

AD  1 386- 1 388.— Defeats  by  the  Swiss  at 
Sempach  and  Naefels.  See  Switzeui.and: 
A   l>  i;wi;^i;;ss. 

A  D.  1437-1516.— Contests  for  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.     The  right  of  Succession  to  the  Hun-   ; 
(rarian  Crown  secured.—  •Kiiiope  would  li;ive   1 
ha>l  noihini:  to  fc;ir  from  the  Barliarians.  if  Him-   , 
"arv  had  l)ien  ]ieriiianenllv  united  to  l$ohemia, 
and"  had  held  theni  in  eheek.     Hut  Hungary  in- 
terfered Ixilh  with  the  independence  and  the  re- 
ligion of  IJoheinia.     In  this  way  they  weakened 
each  other,  anil  in  the  l.'tlh  century  wavered  be- 
tween the  two  Sclavonic  and  German  powers  on 
their  l)ordei-s(  Poland  and  Austria)  [sec  HtNO.Miv 
A.  I».  i:!<ll-144-3.  and  1442-1458].     United  undei 
a  German  prince  from  14.>5  to  14o8,  separated 
for  a  time  under  national  sovereigns  (Bohemia 
until  14T1,  Hungary  until  14'J0),  they  were  once 
more  united  under"Polish  princes  until  l.">26,  at 
wliieh   period   Ihev  passed  detinitively  into  the 
hands  of  Austria.  "  After  the  reign  of  Ladislas  of 
Austria,  who  won  so  much  glory  by  the  exploits 
of  John  Hunuiades.  George  Podiebrad  obtained 
the  crown  of  Bolicinia.  and  Matthias  Corvinus, 
the  son  of  Huimiailes,  was  elected  King  of  Hiui- 
gary  (14."i8).      These  two  jninces  opposed  suc- 
cessfullv  the  chiincrical  i>retensions  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  HI.      Podiebrad  protected  the 
Hussites  and  incurred  the  enndty  of  the  Popes. 
Matthias  victoriously  encountered  the  Tvirks  and 
obtaineil  the  favourof  Paul  H.,  who  olTcred  him 
the  crown  of  Podiebrad,  his  falherin-law.     The 
latter  opposed  to  the  hostility  of    JIatthias  the 
alliance  of  the  King  of  Poland,  whose  eldest  sun, 
Ijidislas,  lie  designated  as  his  successor.     At  the 
same  time,  C'asiinir,  the  brother  of  Ladislas,  en- 
deavoured to  take  from  Matthias  the  crown  of 
Hungary.     Matthias,  thus  pressed  on  all  sides, 
was  obliged  to  renounce  the  conquest  of  Bohemia, 
and  eonlenl  himself  with  the  luovinces  of  Mora- 
via,  Silesia.   an<l   Lnsatia,  which  were  to  return 
to    Ladislas   if    .Matthias   died  first  (147.5-1478). 
The   King  of  Hungary  compensated  himself  at 
the  expense  of   Austria.      On  the    Jirctcxt  that 
Frederick    HI.    had   refused    to   give    liiin    his 
daughter,   he  twice   invaded  his  states  nnd  re- 
tained ihein  in  his   possession  [see    HiN(:.\itv: 
A.  I).  1471-1487].     AVith  this  great  prince  Chris- 
tendom lost  its  chief  defender,  Hungary  hercon- 
(|Uests  and  her  political  prcjionderance    (1490). 
The  civilization  which  he  had  tried  to  introduce 
into  his  kingdom  was  deferred  for  many  cen 
turies.  .  .  .   Ladislas  (of  Poland),  King  of  Bohe- 
mia, having  been  elected  King  of  Hungary,  was 
attacked  by  his  brother   John  Albert,   and    by 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  who  both  ])retended  to 
that  crown.     He  appeased  his  brother  by  the  ces- 
sion of  Silesia  (14'Jl),  and  Maximilian  by  vesting 
in  the  House  of  Austria  the  right  of  succession 
to  the   throne   ipf  Hungary,  in  case  he  himself 
should   die   without   male    issue.       Under    Lad- 
islas, and  under  his  son  Louis  II.,  who  succeeded 
him  while  still  a  child,   in  1.510  Hungary  was 
nivaged  with  impunity  by  the  Turks." — J.  Mielie- 
let,  .-1  Stimiihin/  of  Mudnii  Jlist'iiy,  ch.  4. — See, 
also,  BoiiKMn!  A.  I).  1458-1471. 

A.  D.  1438-1493. — The  Imperial  Crown  last- 
ingly regained. — The  short  reign  of  Albert  II., 


and  the  long  reign  of  Frederick  III.— "After 
the   death    of   Sigisinund.  the    princes,   in    1438, 
elected  an  eini>eriir  [king';]  from  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, which,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  has 
ever  since  occupied  the  ancient  throne  of  Ger- 
many.    Albert  II.  of  Austria,  who,  as  soiiin-law 
of  the  late  Kmiieror  Sigismimd,  had  become  at 
the  same  time  Kingof  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was 
a  wcllnieaning,  distinguished  prince,  and  would, 
without  doubt"  have  proved  of  great  benelit  totlie 
empire;  but  he  died  ...   in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign,  after  his  return   from  an  expedition 
against  the  Turks.   .   .   .   In  the  year  1431,  during 
the  reign  of  Sigismund.  a  new  council  was  assem- 
bled at  Basle,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  re- 
forming the  church  as  already  commenced  at  Con- 
stance.    But  this  council  soon  became  engaged 
in  many  peridexing  controversies  with  I'ojie  Eu- 
gene iV.   .    .   .   The  Germans,  for  a  time,  look  no 
part  in  the  dispute;   at  length,  however,  under 
the  Emperor  [KiugV]  Albert  II.,  they  formally 
adopted  the  chief  ilecrcesof  the  council  of  Basle, 
at  a  diet  held  at  Mentz  in  the   year  1439.   .  .  . 
Amongst  the  resolutions  then  adopted  were  such 
as  materially  circumscribed  the   existing  privi- 
legesof  the  "pope.  .  .  .  These  and  other  decisions, 
calculated  to  give  important  ju-ivileges  and  con- 
siderable independence  to   the  German  church, 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  annulled  by  Albert's 
cousin  and  successor,  Duke  Frederick  of  Austria, 
who  was  elected  by  the  jirinces  after  him  in  the 
year  1440,  as  Frederick  III.   .   .   .   Frederick,  the 
emperor,  was  a  ))rince  who  meant  well  but.  at 
the  same  time,  -ft-as  of  too  quiet  and  ea.sy  a  nature ; 
his  long  reign  ])resents  but  little  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  distinguish  Germany  or  add  to  its  re- 
nown.    From  the  east  the  empire  was  endangered 
liy  theapiJroachof  anenemy  —  the  Turks,  against 
whom  no  iirecautionary  measures  -were  adopted. 
They,  on  the2!)th  of  May,  14.53,  comiuered  Con- 
stantinople. .  .  .  They  then  made  their  way  to- 
wards the    Danube,  and  very  nearly  succeeded 
also  in  taking  Hungary  [see  Hunoahy:  A.  D. 
1442-1458].   .  .  .  The  Hungarians,  on  the  death 
of  the  sou' of  the  Emperor  Albert  II.,  Wladislas 
Posthumus,  in  the  year  1457,  -without  leaving  an 
heir  to  the  throne,  chose    Matthias,  the   sou  of 
John  Corvinus.  as  king,  being   resolved  not  to 
elect  one    from  amongst   the  Austrian   princes. 
The  Bohemians  likewise  selected  a  private  noble- 
man for  their  king.  George  Padriabrad  [or  Podie- 
brad], and  thus  the  Austrian  house  found  itself 
for  a  time  rejected  from  holding  possession  of 
either  of    these   countries.  ...    In    Germany, 
meantime,  there  existed  numberless  contests  and 
feuds;  each  party  considered  only  his  own  ])er- 
siinal  (piarrels.   .   .  .  The  emperor  could  not  give 
any  weight  to  public  measures;  scarcely  could 
he  maintain  his  dignity  amongst  his  own  sub- 
jects.     The  Austrian  nobility  were  even   bold 
enough  to  send  challenges  to  their   sovereign; 
whilst  the  city  of  Vienna  revolted,  and  his  brother 
Albert,  taking  pleasure  in  this  disorder,  was  not 
backward  in  adding  to  it.     Things  even  went  to 
such  an  extremity,  that,   in   146'2,   tlie   Emiieror 
Frederick,  together  with   his   consort  and    son, 
JIaximilian,  then  four  years  of  age,  was  besiegeil 
by  his  subjects  in  his  own  castle  of  Vienna.     A 
jiiebeian  burgher,  named  Ilolzer,  had  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  and  was  made 
burgomaster,  whilst  Duke  Albert  came  to  Vienna 
jiersonally  to  superintend  the  siege  of  the  castle, 
which  was  intrenched  and  bombarded.   .   .  .  The 
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German  jirinces,  however,  could  not  witness  with 
indifference  sucli  disgraceful  treatment  of  their 
emperor,  and  the}-  assembled  to  liberate  him. 
George  Pad riabrad.  King  of  Bohemia,  was  the  first 
who  hastened  to  the  spot  with  assi-stance,  set  the 
emperor  at  liberty,  and  effected  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween him  and  his  brother.  Tlie  emperor,  how- 
ever, was  obliged  to  resign  to  him,  for  eight 
years,  Lower  Austria  and  Vienna.  Albert  died 
in  the  following  year.  ...  In  the  Germanic 
empire,  the  voice  of  the  emperor  was  as  little 
heeded  as  in  his  hereditary  lands.  .  .  .  The 
feudal  system  raged  under  Frederick's  reign  to 
such  an  extent,  that  it  was  pursued  even  by  the 
lower  classes.  Thus,  in  1471,  the  shoeblacks  in 
Leipsic  sent  a  challenge  to  the  luiiversity  of  that 
place;  and  the  bakers  of  tlie  Count  Palatine 
Lewis,  and  those  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden  defied 
several  imperial  cities  in  Swabia.  The  most  im- 
portant transaction  in  the  reign  of  Frederick,  was 
the  union  which  he  formed  with  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
greatness  of  Austria.  ...  In  the  year  1486,  the 
whole  of  the  assembled  princes,  influenced  es- 
peciallv  by  the  representations  of  the  faithful 
and  now  venerable  Albert,  called  the  Achilles  of 
Brandenburg,  elected  Maximilian,  the  emperors 
son.  King  of  Rome.  Indeed,  about  this  period 
a  changed  and  improved  spirit  began  to  show 
itself  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  minds  of 
many  throughout  the  empire,  so  that  the  pro- 
found contemplator  of  coming  events  might  easily 
see  the  tlawn  of  a  new  era.  .  .  .  These  last  years 
were  the  best  in  the  whole  life  of  the  emperor, 
and  yielded  to  him  in  return  for  his  many  suffer- 
ings that  tranquillity  which  was  so  well  merited 
by  his  faithful  generous  disposition.  He  died 
on  the  19th  of  August,  1493,  after  a  reign  of  54 
years.  The  emperor  lived  long  enougli  to  obtain, 
in  the  year  1490,  the  restoration  of  his  hereditarj^ 
estates  by  the  death  of  King  Matthias,  by  means 
of  a  compact  made  with  Wladislas,  his  successor. " 
— F.  Kohlrausch,  Histon/  of  Germany,  ch.  14. — 
See  Germ.\xy:  A.  D.  1347-1493. 

A.  D.  1468. — Invasion  by  George  Podiebrad 
of  Bohemia. — The  crusade  against  him.  See 
BoiiEMi.v:  A.  1).  14.W-1471. 

A.  D.  1471-1491. — Hungarian  invasion  and 
capture  of  Vienna. — Treaty  of  Presburg. 
— Succession  to  the  throne  of  Hungary 
secured. — "  George,  King  of  Bohemia,  expired 
in  1471;  and  the  claims  of  the  Emperor  and 
King  of  Hungary  being  equally  disregarded,  the 
crown  was  conferred  on  Uladislaus,  son  of 
C'asimir  IV.  King  of  Poland,  and  grandson  of 
Albert  II.  To  this  election  Frederic  long  per- 
sisted in  withholding  his  assent;  but  at 
length  he  determined  to  crush  the  claim  of 
Matthias  by  formally  investing  L'ladislaus  with 
the  kingdom  and  electorate  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
office  of  imperial  cup-bearer.  In  revenge  for 
this  affront,  Matthias  marched  into  Austria:  took 
possession  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Danube;  and 
compelled  the  Emperor  to  purchase  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  by  undertaking  to  pay  an  hundred 
thousand  golden  florins,  one-lialf  of  which  was 
disbursed  by  the  Austrian  states  at  the  appointed 
time.  But  as  the  King  of  Hungary  still  delayed 
to  yield  tip  the  captured  fortresses,  Frederic 
refused  all  further  payment;  and  the  war  was 
again  renewed.  Matthias  invaded  and  ravaged 
Austria;  and  though  he  experienced  formidable 
resistance   from  several  towns,   his   arms   were 


crowned  with  success,  and  he  became  master  of 
Vienna  and  Neustadt.  Driven  from  his  capital 
the  terrified  Emperor  was  reduced  to  the  utmost 
distress,  and  w-andered  from  town  to  town  and 
from  convent  to  convent,  endeavouring  to  arouse 
the  German  States  against  the  Hungarians.  Yet 
even  in  this  exigencj'  his  good  fortune  did  not 
wholly  forsake  him;  and  he  availed  Inmself  of  a 
Diet  at  Frankfort  to  procure  the  election  of  his 
son  Maximilian  as  King  of  the  Romans.  To  this 
Diet,  however,  the  King  of  Bohemia  received  no 
surnmons,  and  therefore  protested  against  the 
validity  of  the  election.  A  full  apology  and 
admission  of  his  right  easily  satisfied  Uladislaus, 
and  he  consented  to  remit  the  tine  which  the 
Golden  Bull  had  fixed  as  the  penalty  of  the 
omission.  Tlie  death  of  Matthias  Corviuus  in 
1490,  left  the  throne  of  Hungary  vacant,  and  the 
Hungarians,  influenced  by  their  widowed  queen, 
conferred  the  crown  upon  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
without  listening  to  the  pretensions  of  Maxi- 
milian. That  valorous  prince,  however,  sword 
in  hand,  recovered  his  Austrian  dominions ;  and 
the  rival  kings  concluded  a  severe  contest  by  the 
treaty  of  Presburg,  by  which  Hungary  was  for 
the  present  secured  to  Uladislaus;  but  on  his 
death  without  heirs  was  to  \-est  in  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Emperor." — Sir  R.  C'omyn,  The 
History  of  the  Western  Empire,  ch.  28  "(c.  2). — 
See  Hf.NOAiiY;  A.  D.  1471-14S7,  and  1487-1520. 
A.  D.  1477-1495. — Marriage  of  Maximilian 
with  Mary  of  Burgundy. — His  splendid  do- 
minion.— His  joyous  character. — His  vigorous 
powers. —  His  ambitions  and  aims. — "  M.txi- 
milian,  who  was  as  active  and  enterjuising  as  his 
father  was  indolent  and  timid,  married  at  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  the  only  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy  [see  Netherl.\nds: 
A.  D.  1477].  She  brought  him  Flanders, 
Franche-Comte,  and  all  the  Low  Countries. 
Louis  XL,  who  disputed  some  of  these  terri- 
tories, and  who,  on  the  death  of  the  duke,  had 
seized  Burgundy,  Picardy,  Ponthieu,  and  Artois. 
as  fiefs  of  France,  which  could  not  be  [jossessed 
by  a  woman,  was  defeated  by  JIaximilian  at 
Guiuegaste;  and  Charles  VIIL,  who  renewed  the 
same  claims,  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  disad- 
vantageous peace."  Maximilian  succeeded  to 
the  imperial  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1493.— AV.  Russell,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  Utter 
49  (('.  1). — "  Between  tiie  Alpsand  the  Bohemian 
frontier,  the  mark  Austria  was  first  founded 
round  and  about  the  castles  of  Krems  and  Melk. 
Since  then,  beginning  first  in  the  valley  towards 
Bavaria  and  Hungary,  and  coming  to  the  House 
of  Habsburg,  it  had  extendetl  across  the  whole 
of  the  northern  slope  of  the  Alps  until  where  the 
Slavish,  Italian,  and  German  tongues  part,  and 
over  to  Alsace;  thus  becoming  an  archduchy 
from  a  mark.  On  all  sides  the  Archdukes  had 
claims;  on  the  German  side  to  Switzerland,  on 
the  Italian  to  the  Venetian  possessions,  and  on 
the  Slavish  to  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  To  such 
a  pitch  of  greatness  had  Maximilian  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Maria  of  Burgundy  brouglit  the  herit- 
age received  from  Charles  the  Bold.  True  to 
the  Netherlanders'  greeting,  in  the  inscription 
over  their  gates,  '  Thou  art  our  Duke,  fight  our 
battle  for  us,'  war  was  from  the  first  his  handi- 
craft. He  adopted  Charles  the  Bold's  hostile 
attitude  towards  France ;  he  saved  the  greater 
part  of  his  inheritance  from  the  schemes  of 
Louis   XL     Day  and  night   it   was  his  whole 
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tUoujrbt,  to  conquir  it  tutirely.  But  after  Jlarui 
(if  lluriiiinilv's  pri-niaturu  ilealli.  rt-voUitioii  fol- 
lowi'd  rtvolulion.  ami  liis  falli.r  Fredorick  Iicing 
t(K>  «M  to  protfct  liimsclf.  it  came  about  tliat  in 
till'  yrar  I4.'<S  hi'  was  ousted  from  Austria  by  the 
Huii^'ariaus,  whilst  his  sou  was  kcpta  prisoucriii 
Uruiris  bv  the  citizens,  and  they  had  even  to  fear 
the  estniiiireiuenl  of  the  Tyrol.  Yet  they  did 
not  lose  courage.  At  this  very  time  the  father 
denoted  with  the  vowels.  A.  E.  I.  O.  U.  ('Alles 
Enln-ich  ist  Oesterreich  unterthan'— All  the 
earth  is  sutiject  to  Austria),  tlie  e.xtcnt  of  his 
hopes.  In  the  same  year,  his  son  negotiated  for 
a  Spanish  alliance.  "  Their  real  strength  lay  in 
the  imperial  dignity  of  .Ma.ximilian,  which  they 
liad  from  the  Germim  Empire.  As  soon  as  it  be- 
gan to  bestir  itself,  Maximilian  was  set  at  liberty ; 
as  soon  as  it  supported  Iiim  in  the  persons  of  only 
a  few  ])rinces  of  the  Empire,  he  became  lord  in 
liis  Xetherlands.  .  .  .  Since  then  his  pl:uis  were 
directed  against  Hungary  and  Hurgundy.  In 
Hungary  he  could  gain  nothing  except  securing 
tlie  succession  to  liis  house.  But  never,  fre- 
quently as  lie  concluded  peace,  did  he  give  up 
his  intentions  uiwn  Burgundy.  .  .  .  Xow  tliat 
he  had  allied  himself  with  a  Sfor/.a,  and  had 
joined  the  Liga.  now  that  his  father  was  dead, 
and  the  Empire  was  j)ledged  to  follow  him  across 
the  mountains,  and  now,  too,  tliat  the  Italian 
complications  were  threatening  Charles,  he  took 
fresh  hope,  and  in  this  hope  he  summoned  a  Diet 
at  Worms.  JIaximilian  was  a  prince  of  whom, 
although  many  portraits  have  been  drawn,  yet 
there  is  scarcely  one  tliat  resembles  another,  so 
easily  and  entirely  did  he  suit  himself  to  circum- 
stances. .  .  .  His  soul  is  full  of  motion,  of  joy 
in  things,  and  of  plans.  There  is  scarcely  auy- 
tliiiig  that  he  is  not  capable  of  doing.  In  his 
mines  he  is  a  good  screener,  in  his  armoury  the 
iK'St  plater,  capable  of  instructing  otliers  in  new 
inventions.  With  musket  in  hand,  he  defeats  his 
best  marksman,  George  Purkliard;  witli  heavy 
cannon,  which  he  has  shown  how  to  cast,  and 
has  placed  on  wheels,  he  comes  as  a  rule  nearest 
the  mark.  He  commands  seven  captains  in  their 
seven  several  tongues;  he  himself  chooses  and 
mixes  his  food  and  medicines.  In  the  open 
country,  he  feels  himself  happiest.  .  .  .  What 
really  distinguishes  his  public  life  is  that  pre- 
sentiment of  the  future  greatness  of  his  dynast_y 
which  he  has  inherited  of  his  father,  and  tlie 
restless  striving  to  attain  all  that  devolved  upon 
him  from  the  House  of  Burgundy.  All  his 
policy  and  all  his  schemes  were  concentrated, 
not  upcjn  liis  Empire,  for  the  real  needs  of  which 
he  evinced  little  real  care,  and  not  immediately 
upon  the  welfare  of  his  hereditary  lands,  but 
upon  the  realization  of  that  sole  idea.  Of  it  all 
his  letters  and  speeches  are  full.  ...  In  March, 
1495,  -Maximilian  came  to  the  Diet  at  Worms. 
...  At  this  Reichstag  the  King  gained  two 
momentous  ])rospects.  In  ^Vurtemberg  there 
had  sprung  of  two  lines  two  counts  of  quite 
opposite  diameters.  .  .  .  With  the  elder.  Maxi- 
milian now  entered  into  a  compact.  Wurtem- 
berg  was  to  be  niised  to  a  dukedom  —  an  eleva- 
tion which  excluded  the  female  line  from  the 
succession  — and,  in  the  event  of  the  stock  fail- 
ing, wa.*-  to  be  a  'widow's  portion'  of  the  realm 
to  the  use  of  the  Imperial  Chamber.  Now  as  the 
sole  hopes  of  this  family  centred  in  a  weakling 
of  a  boy.  this  arrangement  held  out  to  Maximilian 
and  his  successors  the  prospect  of  acquiring  a 


splendid  country.  Yet  this  was  the  smaller  of 
his  two  successes.  The  greater  was  the  esjiousal 
of  his  diildren,  Philip  and  Margaret,  witli  the 
two  children  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  .Juana 
and  Juan,  which  was  here  settled.  This  oi)ene(l 
to  his  house  still  greater  expectations. — it 
brought  him  at  once  into  the  most  intimate  alli- 
ance with  the  Kings  of  Spain.  These  matters 
might  possibly,  however,  have  been  arranged 
elsewhere.  What  Maximilian  really  wanted  in 
the  Reichstag  at  Worms  was  the  assistance-  of 
the  Emjiiie  against  tlie  French  with  its  world- 
renowned  and  much-envied  soldiery.  For  at  this 
time  in  all  the  wars  of  Europe,  German  auxilia- 
ries were  decisive.  ...  If  Maximilian  had 
united  the  whole  of  this  power  in  his  hand, 
neither  Europe  nor  Asia  would  have  been  able  to 
withstand  him.  But  God  disposed  that  it  should 
rather  be  emiiloyed  in  the  cause  of  freedom  than 
oppression.  What  an  Empire  was  that  whidi 
in  spite  of  its  vast  strength  allowed  its  Kmpcror 
to  be  expelled  from  his  heritage,  and  did  ikjI  for 
a  long  time  take  steps  to  bring  him  back  again  ? 
If  we  examine  the  constitution  of  the  Empire, 
not  as  we  should  picture  it  to  ourselves  in  Henry 
III.'s  time,  but  as  it  had  at  length  become  —  the 
legal  independence  of  the  several  estates,  the 
emptiness  of  the  imperial  dignity,  the  clectivc- 
ness  of  a  head,  that  afterwards  exercised  certain 
rights  over  the  electors. —  we  are  led  to  inquire 
not  so  much  into  the  causes  of  its  disintegration, 
for  this  concerns  us  little,  as  into  the  way  in 
which  it  was  held  together.  What  welded  it 
together,  and  preserved  it,  would  (leaving  tra- 
dition and  the  Pope  out  of  the  question)  appear, 
before  all  else,  to  have  been  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals, the  unions  of  neighbours,  and  the 
social  regulations  which  universally  obtained. 
Such  were  tho.se  rights  and  privileges  that  not 
only  protected  the  citizen,  his  guild,  and  his 
quarter  of  the  town  against  his  neighbours  and 
more  powerful  men  than  himself,  but  which 
also  endowed  him  with  an  inner  independence. 
.  .  .  Next,  the  unions  of  neighbours.  These 
were  not  only  leagues  of  cities  and  peasantries, 
expanded  from  ancient  fraternities  —  for  who 
can  tell  the  origin  of  the  Hansa,  or  the  earliest 
treaty  between  Uri  and  Schwj-z'?  —  into  large  as- 
sociations, or  of  knights,  who  strengthened  a  really 
insigniticant  power  by  confederations  of  neigh- 
bours, but  also  of  the  princes,  who  were  bound 
together  by  joint  inheritances,  mutual  expectan- 
cies, and  tile  ties  of  blood,  which  in  some  cases 
were  very  close.  This  ramification,  dependent 
upon  a  supreme  power  and  contirmed  bj'  it,  bound 
neighbour  to  neighliour:  and,  whilst  securing  to 
each  his  privilege  and  his  liberty,  blended  together 
all  countries  of  Germany  in  legal  bonds  of  union. 
But  it  is  only  in  the  social  regulations  that  the 
unity  was  really  perceivable.  Only  as  long  as 
the  Empire  was  an  actual  reality,  could  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  Electors,  each  with  his  own 
special  rights,  be  maintained;  onl}-  so  long  could 
dukes  and  princes,  bishops  and  abbots  hold  their 
neighbours  in  due  respect,  and  through  court 
offices  or  hereditary  services,  through  tiefs  and 
the  dignity  of  their  independent  position  give 
their  vassals  a  peculiar  position  to  the  whole. 
Only  so  long  could  the  cities  enjoying  immediate- 
ness  under  the  Empire,  carefully  divided  into 
free  and  imperial  cities,  be  not  merely  protected, 
but  also  assured  of  a  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole.     Under  this  sanctified  and 
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traditional  system  of  suzerainty  anil  vassalage 
all  "Were  happy  and  contented,  and  bore  a  love  to 
it  such  as  is  cherished  towards  a  native  town  or 
a  father's  house.  For  some  time  past,  the  House 
of  Austria  had  enjoyed  the  foremost  position. 
It  also  had  a  union,  and,  moreover,  a  great  fac- 
tion on  its  side.  The  union  was  the  Suabian 
League.  Old  Suabia  was  divided  into  three 
leagues  —  the  league  of  the  peasantry  (the  origin 
of  Switzerland);  the  league  of  the  knights  in  tho 
Black  Forest,  on  the  Kochcr,  the  Neckar,  and  the 
Danube ;  and  the  league  of  the  cities.  The  peas- 
antry were  from  the  first  hostile  to  Austria.  The 
Emperor  Frederick  brought  it  to  pass  that  the 
cities  and  knights,  that  "had  from  time  out  of 
mind  lived  in  feud,  bound  themselves  together 
with  several  princes,  and  formed,  under  his  pro- 
tection, the  league  of  the  land  of  Suabia.  But 
the  party  was  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
Empire." — L.  von  Ranke,  History  of  the  Latin 
and  Teutonic  Xatio)i!<,  lik.  1,  cli.  3. 

A.  D.  1493-1519. —  The  Imperial  reign  of 
Maximilian. —  Formation  of  the  Circle  of 
Austria.— The  Aulic  Council.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1493-1519. 

A.  D.  1496-1499. — The  Swabian  War  with 
the  Swiss  Confederacy  and  the  Graubunden, 
or  Grey  Leagues  (Grisons). — Practical  inde- 
pendence of  both  acquired.  Sec  Switzekl.vnd; 
A.  D.  1390-1499. 

A.  D.  1496-1526. —  Extraordinary  aggran- 
dizement of  the  House  of  Austria  by  its 
marriages. —  The  Heritage  of  Charles  V. — 
His  cession  of  the  German  inheritance  to 
Ferdinand. — The  division  of  the  House  into 
Spanish  and  German  branches. — Acquisition 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.—  In  1496,  Philip  the 
Fair,  sun  of  JIaximilian,  Archduke  and  Emper- 
or, by  his  marriage  with  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
"espoused  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  [of  Aragon]  and  Isabella  of  Castile. 
They  had  two  sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  the 
former  of  whom,  known  in  history  by  the  name 
of  Charles  V.,  inherited  the  Low  Countries  in 
right  of  his  father,  Philip  (1,506).  On  the  death 
of  Ferdinand,  his  maternal  grandfather  (1516),  he 
became  heir  to  the  whole  Spanish  succession, 
which  comprehended  the  kingdoms  of  Spain, 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinfa,  together  with 
Spanish  America.  To  these  vast  possessions 
were  added  his  patrimonial  dominions  in  Austria, 
which  were  transmitted  to  him  by  his  paternal 
grandfather,  the  Emperor  ilaximilian  I.  About 
the  same  time  (1519),  the  Imperial  dignity  was 
conferred  on  this  prince  by  the  electors  [see 
Germany:  A.  D.  1519];  so  that  Europe  had 
not  seen,  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  a 
monarchy  so  powerful  as  that  of  Charles  V. 
This  Emperor  concluded  a  treaty  with  his 
brother  Ferdinand;  by  which  he  ceded  to  him 
all  his  hereditary  possessions  in  Germany.  The 
two  brothers  thus  became  the  founders  of  the 
two  principal  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
viz.,  that  of  Spain,  which  began  with  Charles 
V.  (called  Charles  I.  of  Spain),  and  ended  with 
Charies  II.  (1700);  and  that  of  Germany,  of 
which  Ferdinand  I.  was  the  ancestor,  and  which 
became  extinct  in  the  male  line  in  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  (1740).  These  two  branches,  closely 
allied  to  each  other,  acted  in  concert  for  the 
advancement  of  their  reciprocal  interests ;  more- 
over they  gained  each  their  own  separate  advan- 
tages by  the  marriage  connexions  wliich  they 
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formed.  Ferdinand  I.  of  the  German  line  married 
Anne  (1521),  sister  of  Louis  King  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  who  having  been  slain  bv  the 
Turks  at  the  battle  of  Mohacs  (1526),  these  two 
kingdoms  devolved  to  Ferdinand  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  Finally,  the  marriage  which  Charles 
V.  contracted  with  the  Infant  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Emmanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  procured  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  the  son  of  that  marriage,  the  whole 
Portuguese  monarch v,  to  which  he  succeedeil  on 
the  death  of  Henry,' called  the  Cardinal  (1.580). 
So  vast  an  aggrandisement  of  power  alarmed  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe." — C.  W.  Koch,  The  Revo- 
lutions of  Europe,  period  6. 

Also  in  :  W.  Coxe,  Hint,  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
ch.  25  and  27  {v.  1).— W.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  the 
Reiyn of  GharlesV. ,bk.  1. — See,  also,  Spain:  A.  D. 
1496-1.517. 

A.  D.  1519. — Death  of  Maximilian. — Elec- 
tion of  Charles  V.,  "  Emperor  of  the  Romans." 
Sec  Germany:  A.  D.  1519. 

A.  D.  1519-1555. —  The  imperial  reign  of 
Charles  V. — The  objects  of  his  policy. — His 
conflict  with  the  Reformation  and  with 
France. — "  Charles  V.  did  not  receive  from  nature 
all  the  gifts  nor  all  the  charms  she  can  bestow,  nor 
did  experience  give  him  every  talent ;  but  he  was 
equal  to  the  part  ho  had  to  play  in  the  w-urld. 
He  was  sufliiciently  great  to  keep  liis  manj-- 
jewelled  diadem.  .  .  .  His  ambition  was  cold 
and  wise.  The  scope  of  his  ideas,  which  are  not 
quite  easy  to  divine,  was  vast  enough  to  control 
a  state  composed  of  divers  and  distant  portions, 
so  as  to  make  it  always  very  difficult  to  amalga- 
mate his  armies,  and  to  supply  them  with  food, 
or  to  procure  money.  Indeed  its  ver\'  existence 
would  have  been  exposed  to  permanent  danger 
from  powerful  coalitions,  had  Francis  I.  known 
how  to  place  its  most  vulnerable  points  under  a 
united  pressure  from  the  armies  of  France,  of 
England,  of  Venice,  and  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Charles  V.  attained  his  first  object  when  he  pre- 
vented the  French  monarch  from  taking  pos- 
session of  the  inheritance  of  the  house  of  Aujou, 
at  Naples,  and  of  that  of  the  Viscontis  at  ^Milan. 
He  was  more  successful  in  stopping  the  march  of 
Solyman  into  Austria  than  in  checking  the  spread 
of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  .  .  .  Charles 
V.  had  four  objects  very  much  at  heart :  he 
wished  to  be  the  master  in  Italy,  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  Ottoman  power  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  to  conquer  the  King  of  France,  and  to 
govern  the  Germanic  body  by  dividing  it,  and  by 
making  the  Reformation  a  religious  pretext  for 
oppressing  the  political  defenders  of  that  belief. 
In  three  out  of  four  of  these  objects  he  succeeded. 
Germany  alone  was  not  conquered:  if  she  was 
beaten  in  battle,  neither  any  political  triumph 
nor  any  religious  results  ensued.  In  Germany, 
Charles  V.  began  his  work  too  late,  and  acted  too 
slowly ;  he  undertook  to  subdue  it  at  a  time  when 
the  abettors  of  the  Reformation  had  grown 
strong,  when  he  himself  was  growing  weaker. 
.  .  .  Like  many  other  brilliant  careers,  the 
career  of  Charles  V.  was  more  successful  and 
more  striking  at  the  commencement  and  the 
middle  than  at  the  end,  of  its  course.  At 
Madrid,  at  Cambrai,  at  Nice,  he  made  his  rival 
bow  down  his  head.  At  Crespy  he  again  forced 
him  to  obey  his  will,  but  as  he  had  completely 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  peace,  Charles  dic- 
tated it,  in  some  manner,  to  his  own  detriment. 
At  Passau  he  had  to  yield  to  the  terms  of  his  enemy 
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—  of  «n  cnemv  whom  Clmrl.s  V.  rmountercMl 
iiihiH  nl.l  iiiTf,  liiul  wlii'ii  liis  |..>wc|-s  liiul  (Icfiiyed. 
Alllioiicli  it  iimv  Ix-siii.l  llmt  tin' cxtont  ami  the 
iMiwiTof  tlifwivfrfigiily  wliicli  C'liiulcs  \  .  left  to 
liU  siuc.'s.s4.r  111  his  (leiith  wvw  m.t  (limini.shod. 
Mill  his  iiriiiies  were  weakcmil.  his  finances  wero 
exhausted,  and  the  (unnlrv  was  weary  of  '  't' 
tvniiinv  of  the  iinpfiial  lieutenants.  1  nc 
Mipreinaev  of  the  empire  in  Germany,  for  whicli 
he  had  siiiiiru'led  so  much,  was  as  little  cstal)- 
lishcdal  Iheend  as  at  the  lupinning  of  his  reign; 
reliL'ious  nuilv  was  solemnly  destroyed  by  tlie 
•Ue«ess'of  AuL'slmr!;.  Uul  that  whicli  marks 
the  piisilinn  cif  t'harles  V.  as  the  representative 
man  of  his  epoch,  and  ns  the  founder  of  tlie 
policv  of  niiHlern  times,  is  that,  wherever  he  was 
viilu'rinus,  the  effect  of  his  success  was  to  crush 
the  lasl  elTorlsof  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  i>f  the  independence  of  nations.  In  Italy,  in 
Siiain.  in  Germany,  and  in  the  Low-  Countries, 
his  triumphs  were" so  niiieli  gain  to  the  cause  of 
iilisiilulc  iniinarchv  and  so  much  loss  to  tlie 
lilicrlv  derived  from  the  old  state  of  society. 
WInil'ever  was  the  character  of  liberty  in  the 
midille  ages— whether  it  were  contested  or 
incomplete,  or  a  iiiuckcry  — it  played  a  greater 
part  than  in  the  four  succeeding  centuries. 
Charles  V.  was  a.ssure<lly  one  of  those  who  coii- 
tribuli-d  the  most  to  found  and  consolidate  the 
iioliiical  system  of  modern  governments.  His 
liistory  liiis  an  nspecl  of  grandeur.  Had 
Fnuicis  1.  been  as  .Siigacious  in  the  clo.set  ns  he 
was  bold  in  the  tield,  by  a  vigoiims  alliance  with 
England,  with  Protestant  Germany,  and  witli 
soine  of  the  republics  of  Italy,  he  miglil  lierhaps 
have  balanced  and  controlled  the  jiowcr  of 
Charles  V.  But  the  French  monarch  ilid  not 
pos-sess  the  foresight  and  the  solid  understanding 
necessary  to  piii-sue  such  a  ])olicy  with  success. 
His  rival,  therefore,  occupies  the  first  place  in 
the  historical  picture  of  the  epoch.  Charles  V. 
had  the  sentiment  of  his  position  and  of  the 
part  he  had  to  play." — .1.  \tm  Pnwt,  Emii/s  mi. 
l/u  P-'/ilioil  lliHtnr'y  of  the  VU/i.  \(it/i,  nnd  \'lh 
Cditiiriin,  jip.  190-194. — See,  also,  Gek.m.vny: 
A.  D.  1519  to  1.5.52-1501,  and  Fk.\Nce:  A.  I). 
1.52(Vl.52:{,  to  1.547-1559. 

A.  D.  1525-1527.— Successful  Contest  for 
the  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  Crowns. —  In 
Hungary,  ■'umler  King  .Matthias  tlie  house  of 
Zapolya.  so  called  from  a  Slavonic  village  near 
Poschega.  whence  it  originated,  rose  to  peculi.ir 
eiiiineiice.  To  this  house,  in  particular.  King 
Wlailislas  had  owed  his  acces.sion  to  the  throne; 
whence,  however,  it  thought  itself  entitled  to 
claim  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power,  and  even  a 
.sort  of  prospective  right  to  the  throne.  Its  mem- 
liers  were  the  wealthiest  of  all  the  magnates;  they 
pos,sesscd  seventy-two  castles.  ...  It  is  saill 
thai  a  prophecy  early  promised  the  crown  to  the 
young  John  Zapolya.  Possessed  of  all  the  power 
conferred  by  his  rich  inheritance.  Count  of  Zips, 
nnd  Woiwode  of  Transylvania,  he  soon  collected 
a  strong  party  around  him.  It  was  he  who 
mainly  persuaded  the  Ilungaiians,  in  the  year 
1.505,  to  e.xclude  nil  foreigners  from  the  throne 
by  a  formal  decree;  wlii<h.  though  they  were 
not  always  able  to  maintain  in  force,  they  could 
never  be  induced  ;ibsohitely  to  revoke.  In  the 
year  1514  the  Woiwoile  succeeded  in  putting 
down  an  exceedingly  formidable  insurrection  of 
the  peasants  with  his  own  forces;  a  .service  which 
the  lesser  nobility  iirizerl  the  more  highly,  because 


it  enabled   them   to  reduce  the  jx'asantry  to  a 
still  haiiler  state  of  servitude.     His  wish  was,  on 
the  death  of  Wladislas,  to  become  Oubernalor  of 
the    kingdom,    to    iiiarry    the    deceased    king's 
(lauL'liler  Anne,  and  then  to  await   the  coiii-se  of 
events.     P.iil    he   was  here  encountered   liy  the 
policy  of  .Maximilian.     Anne  was  married  to  the 
Archduke    Ferdinand;   Zajmlya    was    excluded 
from  the  administration  of  tiie  kingdoni ;  even 
the  vacant  Palatinate  was  refused  him  and  given 
to  liis  old  rival  Sicidieii  Batliory.     He  was  liighly 
incensed.  .  .   .   Hut  it  was  not  till  the  year  1.525 
that  Zapolya  got  the  upper  hand  al  the  Kakosch. 
.  .   No  one  enterlaiiicd  a  doulit  that   he  aimed 
at    the  throne.  .  .  .   But  before   anything   was 
accoiiiplislicd  —  on   tlie   contrary,   jii.st  lus  these 
])arly  contlicts  had  thrown  the  country   into  the 
utmost  confusion,  the  mighty  enemy,   Soliman, 
appeared  on  tlie  frontiers  of  Hungary,  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy.  .   .   .   In  Ids  pri.son 
at  JIadrid,  Francis  I.  had  found  means  to  entreat 
the  assistance  of  Soliman;  urging  that  it  well 
beseemed   a   great  emperor  to  succour  the  op- 
pres.sed.     Plans   were    laid    at    C'onstantinoide, 
according  to  which  the  two  sovereigns  were  to 
attack  Spain  with  a  combined  lleet,  and  to  send 
armies  to  invade  Hungary  and  the  north  of  Italy. 
Soliman,  without  any  formal  treaty,  wiis  by  his 
|)osition  an  ally  of  the  Ligue,  as  the  king  of 
Huiiiiary  was,  of  the  emperor.     On  the  23(1  of 
April,  l"52G,  Soliman,  after  vi.siting  the  graves  of 
his  forefathers  and  of  the  old   .Moslem  martyrs, 
marched  out  of  Constantinople   witli  a  miglity 
host,  consisting   of  about   a  liuiidred   thousand 
men,  and  incessantly  strengthened   by  fresh  re- 
cruits on  its  road.   .   .  .  What  jiower  had   Hun- 
gary, in  the  condition  we  have  just  described, 
of  resisting   sucli   an   attack"?  .   .   .  The   young 
king  took  tlie  field  with  a  following  of  not  more 
tlian  three  thousand  men.  .   .   .   He  proceeded  to 
the  fatal  ]ilaiii  of  Moliae/,    fully   resolved   witli 
his  small  band   to   await  in  the  o])cn   field  the 
overwiielming  force  of  the  enemy    .   .   .   Personal 
valour   could    avail   nothing.     The  Hungarians 
were   immediately   thrown    into    disorder,   tlieir 
best   men   fell,   tiie  others   took    to  tliglit.     The 
young  king  was  compelled  to  tlee.     It  was  not 
even  granted  him  to  die  in  tlie  field  of  battle;  a 
far  more  miscralile  end  awaited  him.     Jlounted 
behind  a  Silesian  soldier,  who  .served  him  as  a 
guide,    he    li;iil  ;ilrcady  been  carried  across  the 
dark   waters   that  divide   the    jilain;   his    horse 
was  already  c]iml)ing  the  bank,  when  he  sliiiiied. 
fell  back,  and  l>uried  himself  and  his  rider  in  the 
moni.ss.     This  rendered  the  defeat  decisive.  .   .  . 
Soliman  had  gained  one  of  those  victories  which 
decide  the  fate  of  nations  during  long  epocli.s. 
.  .  .  That  two  thrones,  the  succession  to  which 
was  not  entirely  free  from  doubt,  bad  thus  been 
left  vacant,  was  an  event  that  necessarily  cause<l 
a  great  agitation   throughout  Cliristendoni.     It 
was  still  a  (luestiou  whether  such  a  European 
power  as  Austria  would  continue  to  e.xist;  —  a 
(luestion  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  in 
order  to  be  aware  of  its  vast  importance  to  the 
fate  of  mankind  at  large,  and  of  Germany  in  par- 
ticular.  .  .  .  Tlie   claims  of  Ferdinand  to  botli 
crowns,    unquestionable   as   they   might    be    in 
reference  to  the  treaties  witli  the  reigning  bouses, 
I   were  opposed  in  the  nations  themselves,  by  tlie 
1   right  of  election  and  the  authority  of  considerable 
rivals.     In  Hungary,  as  soon  as  the  Turks  had 
I   retired,   John  Zapolya  appeared   with  the  tine 
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army  -niiich  he  liad  kept  back  from  the  conflict ; 
tlie  "fall  cif  the  king  was  at  the  same  time  the  fall 
of  his  adversaries.  .  .  .  Even  in  Tfikay,  how- 
ever, John  Zapolya  was  saluted  as  king:.  Mean- 
while, the  dukes  of  Bavaria  conceived  the  design 
of  getting  possession  of  the  throne  of  Bohemia. 
.  .  .  Kor  was  it  in  the  two  kingdoms  alone 
that  these  pretenders  had  a  considerable  party. 
The  state  of  politics  in  Europe  was  such  as  to 
insure  tliem  powerful  supporters  aljroad.  In  the 
first  jilace,  Francis  I.  was  intimately  connected 
with  Zapolya:  in  a  short  time  a  delegate  from 
the  pope  was  at  his  side,  and  the  Germans  in 
Rome  maintidned  that  Clement  assisted  the  fac- 
tion of  the  Woiwode  with  money.  Zapolya  sent 
an  agent  to  Venice  with  a  direct  request  to  be 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Ligue  of  Cognac.  In 
Bohemia,  too,  the  French  had  long  had  devoted 
partisans.  .  .  .  The  consequences  that  must 
liave  resulted,  had  this  scheme  succeeded,  are  so 
incalculable,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  they 
would  have  completely  changed  the  political 
history  of  Europe.  The  power  of  Bavaria  would 
have  outweighed  that  of  Austria  in  lioth  German 
and  Slavonian  countries,  and  Zapolya,  thus  sup- 
ported, would  have  been  able  to  maintain  his 
station;  the  Ligue,  and  with  it  high  ultra-mon- 
tane opinions  would  have  held  the  ascendency 
in  eastern  Europe.  Never  was  there  a  project 
more  ])regnant  with  danger  to  the  growing  power 
of  the  hciuse  of  Austria.  Ferdinand  behaved 
with  all  the  jirudence  and  energy  which  that 
house  has  so  often  displayed  in  ditticult  emergen 
cies.     For  the  present,  the  all-imimrtant  object 
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lu'cs  were  taken  with  such  skill  and  ])rudence, 
that  on  the  day  of  election,  though  the  Bavarian 
agent  ha<l.  up  to  the  hist  moment,  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  success  of  his  negotiations,  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  three  estates  elected 
Ferdinand  to  the  throne  of  Boliemia.  This  took 
lilace  on  the  33d  October,  1530.  .  .  .  On  his 
brother's  birth-day,  the  2-lth  of  February,  1.527, 
Ferdinand  was  crowned  at  Prague.  .  .  .  The 
affairs  of  Hungary  were  not  so  easily  or  so  peace- 
fully settled.  ...  At  first,  when  Zajiolya  came 
forward,  fidl  armed  and  powerfid  out  of  the 
general  desolation,  he  had  the  uncontested 
superiority.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  sought 
his  protection,  after  which  he  marched  to  Stuhl- 
weissenburg,  where  his  jiartisans  bore  down  all 
attempts  at  opposition:  he  was  elected  and 
crowned  (11th  of  November,  1.536):  in  Croatia, 
too,  he  was  acknowledged  king  at  a  diet;  he 
filled  all  the  numerous  places,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  left  vacant  by  the  disaster  of  Mohaez, 
with  his  friends.  .  .  .  [But]  the  Germans 
advanced  without  interruption;  and  as  soon  as 
it  appeared  possible  that  Ferdinand  might  be 
successful,  Zapolya's  followers  Ijegan  to  desert 
him.  .  .  .  Never  did  the  German  troops  display 
more  bravery  and  constancy.  They  had  often 
neither  meat  nor  1)read,  and  were  obliged  to  live 
on  such  fruits  as  they  found  in  the  gardens:  the 
inhabitants  were  wavering  and  uncertain  —  they 
submitted,  and  then  revolted  again  to  the  enemy  ; 
Zapolya's  troops,  aided  by  their  knowledge  of 
the  ground,  made  several  very  formidable  attacks 
by  night:  but  the  Germans  evinced,  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  the  skill  and  determination  of 
a  Roman  legion:  they  showed,  too,  a  noljle  con- 
stancy iinder  difticulties  and  privations.  At 
Tokay  they  defeated  Zapolya  ami  comiielleil  him 


to  quit  Hungary.  ...  On  tlie  3d  November, 
1527.  Ferdinand  was  crowned  in  Stuhlweissen- 
burg:  only  five  of  the  magnates  of  tlie  kingdom 
adhered  to  Zapolya.  The  victory  a])i)eared  com- 
plete. Ferdinand,  however,  distinctly  felt  that 
this  ajjpearance  was  delusive.  ...  In  Bohemia, 
too,  his  ])0\ver  was  far  from  seciire.  Ills  Bavarian 
neighbours  had  not  relinquished  tlie  hope  of 
driving  him  from  the  throne  at  the  first  general 
turn  of  affairs.  The  Ottomans,  meanwhile,  act- 
ing upon  the  persuasion  that  every  land  in  which 
the  head  of  their  chief  liad  rested- belonged  of 
right  to  them,  were  preparing  to  return  to  Hun- 
gary: either  to  take  pos.session  of  it  themselves, 
or  at  first,  as  was  their  custom,  to  bestow  it  on  a 
native  ruler  —  Zapolya,  who  now  eagerly  sought 
an  alliance  with  them  —  as  their  vassal." — L. 
Von  Ranke,  Ilisfori/  of  t/ie  Rcfi/rmntinn  in  Ger- 
many, hk.  4,  ch.  4  (('.  2). 

A.  D.  1564-1618.— The  tolerance  of  Maxi- 
milian II, —  The  bigotry  and  tyranny  of  Ro- 
dolph  and  Ferdinand  II. —  Prelude  to  the 
Thirty  'Years 'War. — "  There  is  no  period  con- 
nected with  these  religious  wars  that  deserves 
more  to  be  studied  than  these  reigns  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  Ma.ximilian  [the  Second],  and  those  of 
his  successors  who  preceded  the  thirty  _years' 
war.  We  have  no  sovereign  who  exhibited  that 
exercise  of  moderation  and  good  sense  which  a 
philosopher  would  require,  but  Maximilian  ;  and 
he  was  hnniediately  followed  by  princes  of  a 
different  complexion.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  be 
more  complete  than  the  difficulty  of  toleration 
at  the  time  when  3Iaximilian  reigned :  and  if  a 
nuld  policy  could  be  attended  with  favourable 
effects  in  his  age  and  nation,  there  can  be  little 
fear  of  the  ex])eriment  at  any  other  |ieriod.  No 
party  or  person  in  the  state  was  tlien  dispo.sed 
to  tolerate  his  neiglibour  from  any  sense  of  the 
justice  of  such  forbearance,  but  from  motives  of 
temporal  policy  alone.  The  Lutherans,  it  will  be 
seen,  could  not  bear  tliat  the  Calvinists  should 
have  the  same  religious  privileges  with  them- 
selves. The  Calvinists  were  equally  o])inionated 
anil  unjust ;  and  JIaximilian  himself  was  probably 
tolerant  and  wise,  chiefly  because  he  was  in  his 
real  opinions  a  Lutheran,  and  in  outward  pro- 
fession, as  the  head  of  the  empire,  a  Roman 
Catholic.  For  twelve  years,  the  whole  of  his 
reign,  he  preserved  the  religious  ])eace  of  the 
community,  without  desti'oying  the  religious 
freedom  of  the  human  mind.  He  supported  the 
Roman  Catholics,  as  the  predominant  party,  in 
all  their  rights,  possessions,  and  privileges;  but 
he  protected  the  Protestants  in  every  exercise  of 
their  religion  which  was  then  practicable.  In 
other  words,  he  was  as  t(jlerant  and  just  as  the 
temper  of  society  then  admitted,  and  more  so 
than  the  state  of  things  would  have  suggested. 
.  .  .  The  merit  of  ^Maximilian  was  but  too  appar- 
ent the  moment  that  his  son  Rodolph  was  called 
upon  to  supply  his  jdace.  ...  He  had  always  left 
the  education  of  his  .son  and  successor  too  much 
to  the  discretion  of  his  bigoted  conscirt.  Ro 
dolph,  his  son,  was  therefore  as  ignorant  and 
furious  on  his  part  as  were  the  Protestants  on 
theirs;  he  had  inunediate  recourse  to  the  usual 
expedients  —  force,  and  the  execution  of  the 
laws  to  the  very  letter.  .  .  .  After  Rodolph 
comes  Matthias,  and,  unhappily  for  all  Europe, 
Bohemia  and  the  emiiire  fell  afterwards  under 
the  management  of  Ferdinand  II.  Of  the  dilfer 
ent  Austi-ian  princes,  it  is  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
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II  that  Is  mort>  parlirularly  to  be  considcro. . 
Such  wfts  the  arbitniry  m.lurL-  of  Ins  gme  i- 
ment  over  l.U  M.bjects  n.  U..l.en.>;..  «" ''I  «'  > 
rev.-lt.-.!.  TI1.V  fl<-<t>'<l  f'T  •''I""  1^'"5-'."^ 
vomiit  Electnr  r-alaliiK-.  li.'iniii'  ihiis  to  exmci.lr 
•lIu-n.Mlv.s  from  tlie  biifotry  an.l  tyranny  of 
FerUinan.l.  This  crown  so  otreit-.!  was  aeoepte.  : 
an.l  in  the  ev.nt.  the  cans*.'  of  the  Boheniuins 
Ix-i-anu-  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
manv.  an.l  the  EU-ctor  Palatine  the  hereof  that 
caiiM-  It  is  this  whi.h  irives  the  great  interest 
tnlhi*r..iirn.if  Fenlinaii.l  II..  to  thesi' c.mceins 
„f  1  ■,  in  Bohemia,  an.l  to  the  character 

of  r   I'alaline.     For  all  these  events 

an.l  :,iniv3  led  to  the  thirty  years'  war  ' 

— \V  Sinvlh  hi-tur(»  on  .Vodern  J/iKlon/.  v.  1, 
Iff,  i:i_"s.e  BuiiK.MI.v:  A.  I).  lCU-1018,  an.l 
GkumanV:  A.  I).  I«l^>-lfi0.1.  ,  ,^     „ 

A  D  1567-1660.— Struggles  of  the  Haps- 
burg  House  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  to 
establish  rights  of  sovereignty.— Wars  with 
the  Turks,  .ve  IIiN(;.viiv;  A.  I).  l.)0,-l{>04. 
aii.l  liloil-UlilO. 

A  D.  1618-1648.— The  Thirty  Years  War. 
—The  Peace  of  Westphalia.— -Tlie  tliuty 
vear-,'  war  niaile  Germany  tlie  centre-point  of 
European  i>olities.  .  .  .  Noone  at  its  comiiieiue 
ment  coiilil  have  foreseen  the  (liiralioii  and 
extent.  Hut  the  tniin  of  war  wa3  everywhere 
Iniil.  and  re.iuir.-d  only  the  match  to  set  it  going: 
ni.ire  than  one  war  was  joined  to  it.  and  swal- 
liiwnl  lip  in  it;  and  the  melancholy  truth,  that 
war  fee<ls  itself,  was  never  more  clearly  displayed. 
.  Tli.High  the  war,  which  first  broke  out 
in  Rohemia,  concerne.1  .mly  the  house  of  Austria, 
vet  by  its  originating  in  religious  disputes,  by 
Its  |H'ciiliar  ehanicter  as  a  religious  war,  and  by 
the  m.asiires  a.lopled  both  by  the  insurgentsand 
the  emper.ir.  it  acquired  such  an  extent,  that 
even  the  quelling  of  the  insurrection  was  insuf- 
ticient  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  .  .  .  Though  the 
Bohemian  war  was  apparently  terminated,  yet 
the  tlame  had  communicated  to  Germany  and 
Hungary,  and  new  fuel  was  added  by  tlie  act  of 
proscription  promulgated  against  the  elector 
Fre<leric  and  his  a.Uierents.  From  this  the  war 
derived  that  rev.)lutionary  character,  which  was 
hencefi>rward  peculiar  to  it;  it  was  a  step  that 
could  not  but  l.a.l  to  further  results,  for  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relations  between  the  emperor  and 
Ills  states,  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  practically 
consiilen-cl.  New  ami  bolder  projects  were  also 
formetl  in  Vienna  and  Madrid,  where  it  was 
resolved  to  renew  the  war  with  the  Xetherland.s. 
Under  the  present  circumstances,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  overthrow 
of  German  and  Dutch  liberty  appeared  insepar- 
able; while  the  success  of  the  imperial  arms, 
supported  as  they  were  by  the  league  and  the 
co-oiK-ration  of  the  Spaniards,  gave  just  grounds 
for  lioiw.  ...  By  the  carrying  of  the  war  int.j 
Lower  Sa.xony,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  in  Germany  (the  states  of  which 
had  appointed  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  as 
duke  of  Ilolstein,  head  of  their  confederacy), 
the  northern  slates  had  already,  though  without 
any  beneficial  result,  been  involved  in  the  strife, 
and  the  Danish  war  had  broken  out.  But  the 
elevation  of  Albert  of  Wallenstein  to  the  dignity 
of  duke  of  Friedland  and  imperial  general  over 
the  army  raised  by  himself,  Wi«  of  considerably 
more  importance,  as  it  affected  the  whole  course 
uud  cUuracter  of  the  war.     From  this  time  the 


war  was  c.mipletely  and   truly    revolutionary. 
The  peculiar  situation  of  the  general,  the  manner 
of  the   formation  as  well  as  tlie  maintenance  of 
his  army,  could  not  fail  to  make  it  such.  .  .  . 
The  distinguished  success  of  the  imperial  arms 
in  the  north  of  Germany   unveiled  the  daring 
schemes  of  Wallenstein.     He  did   not  come  for- 
ward as  conqueror  alone,  but,  by  tlieiuvestitureof 
Mecklenburg  as  a  state  of  the  empire,  as  a  ruling 
luince.  .  .  .   But  the  elevation  and  conduct  of 
this  novus  homo,  exasperated  and  annoyed  the 
Catholic    no    less    than    the    Protestant    states, 
especially  the  league  and  its  chief:  all  implored 
peace,  and  Wallensteins  discharge.     Thus,   at 
the  diet  of  the  electors  at  Augsburg,  the  emperor 
was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  resigning  him 
or  his  allies.     He    chose    the   former.     Wallen- 
stein was  dismissed,  the  majority  of  his  army 
dislianded,  and  Tilly  ucmiiuated  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  of  the  emperor  and  the  league. 
On  the  side  of  the  emperor  suflicieut  care 
was  taken  to  prolong  the  war.     The  refusal  to 
restore  the  unfortunate  Fredeiic,  and  even  the 
sale  of  his  upper  Palatine  to  Bavaria,  must  with 
justice  have  excited  the    apprehensions  of  the 
<)tlier   princes.     But   when   the    Jesuits   finally 
succeeded,  not  only  in    extorting    the    edict  of 
restitution,  but  also  in  causing  it  to  be  enforced 
in  the  most  odious  manner,  the  Catholic  states 
themselves  saw  with  regret  that  peace  could  no 
longer  exist.  .  .  .  The  greater  the  success  that 
attended  the  house  of  Austria,  the  mcjre  actively 
foreign  policy  laboured  to  counteract  it.     Eng- 
land liad   taken  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  Fred- 
eric V.  from  the  tirst.  though  this  interest  was 
evinced  by  little  beyond  fruitless    negotiations. 
Denmark  "became  engaged  in  the  quarrel  mostly 
through  the  intiuence  of  this  power  and  Ilollaucl. 
Richelieu,    from    the    time    he    became    prime 
minister    of   France,    had    e.xertcd    himself    in 
opposing  Austria  and  Spain.     He  found  employ- 
ment   for    Siiain    in    the    contests    resjiecting 
Veltelin,  and  for  Austria  soon  after,  by  the  war 
of  Mantua.     Willingly  would  he  have  detached 
the     German     league     from     the     interest     of 
the    emperor:    and    though    he    failed    in  this, 
he     procured     the     fall     of    Wallenstein.   .   .   . 
Much    more    important,    however,   was    Riche- 
lieu's  intiuence    on    the   war,   by   the   essential 
share  he  had  in   gaining  Gustavus    Adolplius' 
active    participation    in    it.  .  .  .  The    nineteen 
years  of  his  [Gustavus  Adolphus']  reign  which 
iiad  already  elapsed,   together   with  the  Polish 
war,  which  lasted  nearly  that  time,  had  taught 
the  world  but  little  of  the  real  worth  of  this 
great  and  talented  hero.     The  decisive  superi- 
ority of   Protestantism  in   Germany,   under  his 
guidance,  soon  created  a  more  just  knowledge,  and 
at  the  same  time  showed  the  advantages  which 
must  result  to  a  victorious   supporter  of  that 
cause.  .  .  .  The  battle  at  Leipzig  was  decisive 
for  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  his  party,   almost 
beyond  expectation.     The  league  fell  asunder; 
and  in  a  short  time  he  was  master  of  the  coun- 
tries from  the  Baltic  to  Bavaria,  and  from  the 
Rhine  to    Bohemia.  .  .  .   But    the    misfortunes 
and  death  of  Tilly  brought  Wallenstein  again 
on  tlic   stage   as   absolute   commander-in-chief, 
bent  on  plans  not  a   whit    less  extensive  than 
those  he  had  before  formed.  No  period  of  the  war 
gave  iircaiiise  of  such  great  and  rapid  successes 
or  reverses  as  the  present,  for  both  leaders  were 
determined  to  effec:t  them ;  but   the  victory  of 
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SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY:    FIEST  HALF. 

COXTEMPORAXEOUS   E^-ENTS. 


1600.     ENGLAND.     Chartering  of  the  East  INDIA  Company.— The  first  English  Poor  Law 

1602.     HOLLAND.     Ch;irterin<r  of  the  Dutch  East  INDIA  Company. 

16U3.     ENGLAND.     James  I..  Kins  (d.  162.5). 

1604.     SWEDEN.     Charles  IX.,  King- (d.  1611).     ENGLAND.     Hampton  Court  Conference. 

160.J.     ROME.     Paul  v..  Pojie  (d.  1621).     ENGLAND.     The  Gunpowder  Plot. 

1606.  GERMANY  — TURKEY.     Peace  of  Sit  vat  oruk.     VENICE.     Papal  interdict. 

1607.  AMERICA.     English  Colonv  in  VIRGINIA. 

1608.  GERMANY.     Protestant  Union.     CANADA.     First  French  Settlement  at  Quebec. 

1609.  SPAIN  — HOLLAND.     Truce.     SPAIN.     E.xpulsion  of  the  Moriscoes.      GERMANY. 

The  .Jlilich-Cleve  contest. 

1610.  GERMANY.     Catholic    League.     FRANCE.     Assassination   of    Henry   IV.  —  JIarie    de 

.Medicis.  Regent. — Louis  XIII.,  King  (d.  1043). 

1611.  SWEDEN.     Gustavus  Adolphus  (d.  1632).     ENGLAND.     King- Jameis' Bible. 

1612.  GERMANY.     Matthias.  Emperor  (d.  1619). 

1613.  RUSSIA.     Michael  Romanoff,  Czar  (d.  164.5). 

1614.  FRANCE.     Last  of  the  States  General  until  the  Revolution. 

1616.     SWEDEN  — POLAND.      "War    (ended    1629).      ENGLAND.     Death    of    Shakespeare. 
SPAIN.     Death  of  Cervantes. 

1618.  BOHEMIA.     Rising  of  the  Protestants.     GERMANY.     Beginning  of  the   Thirty  Years 

War.      TURKEY.      Othman  IL,  Sultan  (killed  1622).     GERMANY.    The  Duchy  of 
PRUSSIA  iuined  to  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg. 

1619.  HOLLAND.     E.xecution  of  Barneveldt.     GERMANY.     Ferdinand  IL.  Emperor  (d.  1637). 

AMERICA.     Introduction  of  Xegro  Slavery  in  VIRGINIA. 

1620.  ENGLAND.     E.xoilus  of  the  PilgrinTs  to  AMERICA.     BOHEMIA.     Battle  of  the  White 

-Mnuiit:iin.     FRANCE.     Absorption  of  Xavarre  and  Beam. 

1621.  HOLLAND  — SPAIN.    Renewed  War  (ended  1648).     SPAIN.     Philip  IV..  King  (d.  1665). 

ROME.     Gregory  XV.,  Pope  (d.  1623).     GERMANY.     Dissolution  of  the  Protestant 
Union. 

1623.  ROME.    Urban  VIIL,  Pope  (d.  1644).    GERMANY.    Imperial  Conquest  of  the  Palatinate. 

1624.  FRANCE.     Ministry  of  Richelieu  (d.  1642). 

162.5.     ENGLAND.     Charles  I.,  King  (executed  1649 1.     FRANCE.     Huguenot  revolt. 

1626.  GERMANY.     Wallenstein  engaged  in  the  Emperor's  .Service. 

1627.  FRANCE.     Richelieu's  Siege  of  "La  Roclu-lle. 

1628.  ENGLAND.     ThePetition  of  Right.     GERMANY.     Siege  of  Stralsund. 

1629.  GERMANY.     The  Edict  of  Restitution. 

1630.  GERMANY.     Landing  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  of  S'WEDEN.-  Dismissal  of  Wallenstein. 

—  Diatliof   Kepler.     FRANCE.     The  Day   of    the  Dupes.     AMERICA.     Colony  of 
]Ma<sa(liusetts  Ba)'. 

1631.  GERMANY.     Battle  of  Breitenfeld.— The  Sack  of  Magdeburg. 

1632.  GERMANY.     Battle  of  Ll'itzen  and  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.     SWEDEN.    Christina. 

(^leen  (abd.  16.54). 
16.33.     GERMANY.     Union  of  Heilbronu. 

1634.  GERMANY.     Assassination  of  "NVallenstein.- Battle  of  Xordlingen.     ENGLAND.     levy 

of  Ship-money. 

1635.  TURKEY— PERSIA.     War  (ended   1638).      FRANCE.     Engagement  in   the   Thirty 

Years  War. 
16.37.     GERMANY.     Ferdinand  IIL,  Emperor  (d.  1657 1. 

1638.  SCOTLAND.     The  Xational  Covenant.     TURKEY.     Capture  of  Bagdad. 

1639.  ENGLAND— SCOTLAND.     The  First  Bishops' War.     FRANCE.     Seizure  of  Alsace. 

AMERICA.     The  tir^t  printing  press  in  tlie  English  colonies. 

1640.  ENGLAND— SCOTLAND,     flie  Second  Bishops' War.  — Tlie  Long  Parliament.     POR- 

TUGAL.    Indepemlence  regained.     INDIA.     English  settlement  of  iladras. 

1641.  ENGLAND.     The  Grand  Itonoust ranee.     FRANCE.     Occupation  of  LORRAINE. 
1643,     ENGLAND.     Beginning  of   Civil  War.     ITALY.     Death  of  Galileo.     FRANCE.     Con- 

sjiiracv  of  Cinq  Mars. —  Ministry  of  IMazarin. 

1643.  FRANCE.      Louis   XIV.,   King  "(d,    1715)  —  Regency  of   Anne  of    Austria. —Battle  of 

Rocrov.      ENGLAND— SCOTLAND.      The    Solemn   League   and   Covenant.  — The 
Westminster  Assembly. 

1644.  ROME.     Pope  Innocent"  X.  (d.  16.55).     ENGLAND  —  SCOTLAND.      Battle  of  Marston 

:\loor.       FRANCE  —  GERMANY.     Campaign  of  Conde  and  Tureune  on  the  Rhine. 

1645.  ENGLAND.     Battle  of  Xasebv.— Storming  of  liridgewater  and  Bristol. 

1647.  NAPLES.     Insurrection  of  Masaniello. 

1648.  GERMANY  —  FRANCE  —  SPAIN  —  SWEDEN  —  HOLLAND.     The  Peace  of  West- 

plialia.     FRANCE.    The  Fronde.     POLAND.    Rcvoh  of  the  Cossacks.     ENGLAND 

—  SCOTLAND.     Battle  of  Preston.     ENGLAND.      ■  Pride's  purge  "  of  the  House  of 
Commons. —  "  Tlie  Rump." 

1649      ENGLAND.      Execution  of  Charles  I.— The  Commonwealth.  — Cromwell's  Campaign  iu 
IRELAND.     Drogheda.— Wexford. 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTUKY:    SECOND  HALF. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS   EVENTS. 

i<i-„  cMrl  AND  — SCOTLAND.     Cromwell's  victory  iit  Diiiibar. 

l«-;i  InGLAND  and  SCOTLAND.     Cro.uweirs  victory  at  Worcester. -Poht.cal  union  „f 

il„.  i«.M-..miiri(S.— The  Naviiiiition  Act.  

in'o  RNHLAND- HOLLAND.     War  (.nilcl  l(l.-.4).— ^  ictory  of  V:iii  Tromp 

S:^  InGLAND -HOLLAND.     En.dish  naval   vicorics.      ENGLAND       E.xpu  s.on  ,.t   ,i,e 
'"•^-  Itump      no„,w,H  -naac  Protector.    HOLLAND.    .Inln,  l.e  W  .tt  n>a,k-  Gran,    Pensionary. 

ItlVI  SWEDEN       .\h(licalic.nof  tJiuenChrisliim.— .Vr,(ssinn()t  UmrlesX.  ((1.  lbbl)|_ 

V.  ENGLAND -FRANCE.      Alliance   apiinst    SPAIN.     En.irlish    compicst   of    .Jamaica. 

10....  ^'XwFDEN- POLAND      War(en,lc.l  l(i(iO).     RUSSIA.     The  -real   HasUol  mI.is,,,. 

,«.-.:       GeTm^a'J.'v^     vf^h^'    o^I-;i^n  '^}^'-  1--^);     AU|T^iA-S«A^^^^B"«^- 

DENMARK.     Alliaiuc  with  POLAND  ,ii-'aHist  SWEDEN.  .  .,      t^ 

nt's       FNnLAND- FRANCE.     War    «iih    SPAIN    (cndc.l    l»i.,!J).  — Battle   of  the  Dunes.— 
'  ^  ESMK.?Mui!i,i.m  of  minkirk.     ENGLAND.     Death  of  Cromwell.- Hicliard  Cromwell 

I.r,,|,.,.i,ir.—  INDIA.     Accession  of  AuninL'zch. 
til-.!i       FRANCE  — SPAIN.     Treaty  of  the  I'vniiccs.  „^^^ 

i  ENGLAND       l!.Mnn,iio„  of  the  Stuarti,-Charl,s  II.,  Kin- (cl.  108.5).      I  ni,.n  u  ill,  SCOT- 

LAND    u.'.l  IRELAND  al.roirate.1.     POLAND  -  SWEDEN- BRANDENBURG. 

I'lMCT  ..r  ( iliva.     FRANCE.    Closing  of  tlie  Port  Royal  Schools. 
ir.i',1        FRANCE.     Death  of  Ma/arin.— Ministry  of  Colliert  (d-  lOi^'^*-  .  „„,, 

nil!'        ENGLAND      Sale   of    Dunkirk    to   FRANCE.     AMERICA.     Charter  given   to  CON- 
NECTICUT ami  NEW  HAVEN  <oloi,ies. -The  .\ct  ol  L  niforniity. 
Kiill       HUNGARY.     Invasion  by  the  TURKS.-Vicloi y  of  .Montec  ucnli  at  St   Gotlmnl.     ENG- 
LAND     Conventicle  Act,— War  with  HOLLAND.— Con.|iiest  of  New  Xetherland. 
KIC,.-,       ENGLAND.     The  Plasue  in  London.     PORTUGAL.     Indepemleuce  regained, 
intii;       ENGLAND.     The  irreat  lire  in  London.  ^x,^,  .»,r^ 

l(i«T       FRANCE  — SPAIN.     The   War  of   the   Queen's   Rights  (ended  1068).     ENGLAND  — 

HOLLAND.     Dutch  fleet  in  the  Miclway  and  the  Thames.— Treaty  of  Breda.     RUSSIA. 

.\r.piisitioii  of  the  Ukraine  from  POLAND. 
ItlfW       ENGLAND  — HOLLAND  — SWEDEN.     Triide  alliance  against  FRANCE.—  I'liaty 

of  \ix-la-Chapelle.     POLAND.     Alulication  of  .lohn  Casimir. 
ItKo       ROME.     Pope  Clement  X.  (d.  lOTll).     FRANCE  —  ENGLAND.     Treaty  of  Dover. 
107'J       ENGLAND  — FRANCE.     War  uilh  HOLLAND  onded   KiTl  and   l(iT8).— Absf>rption 

of  Alsa<e  and  Tiois  EviVhc^.     HOLLAND.     Mulder   of   the   Uc   Witts.— William  of 

OraiiL'e,  Stadtholder.     ENGLAND.     Declaration  of  liululgence. 
Hi;:!       ENGLAND.     Passat'e  of  the  Tevt  Act.     HOLLAND.     Recovery  of  New  Netherland. — 

Alliance  with  GERMANY  and  SPAIN  against  FRANCE.     AMERICA.     Discovery 

of  the  Mississipiii  by  .Maiquelie  mikI  .loliet. 
lOTI       POLAND.       John     Sobieski     electeil     King.         ENGLAND  —  HOLLAND.         Peace. 

AMERICA.     Cession  of  Xew  .Netherland  (Xew  York)  t(.  tlie  Enijlisb. 
107.-.       SWEDEN.    Invasionof  BRANDENBURG.— Defeat  at  Fehrbellin.     AMERICA.     King 

I'hilips  War  in  NEW  ENGLAND  ondcd  KITS). 
lOTii       AMERICA.     Bacinsivbellion  in  VIRGINIA.     ROME.     Pope  Innocent  XI.  (d.  Ifislii. 
107s       FRANCE  — HOLLAND  -GERMANY— SPAIN.     Peace  of  Nimeguen.     ENGLAND. 

Tiir  pntended  Popish  Plot. 
l«7!l.      ENGLAND.     The  Habeas  Corpus  Act.     SCOTLAND.     Defeat  of  Clayerhoiise. 
lOsi        FRANCE.     Possession  of  Strasburg  taken.     AMERICA.     Grant  to  William  Penu. 
lOH-.i.      ENGLAND.     The  Rye-house  Plot.     RUSSIA.     Acces.sion  of  Peter  the  Great  (d,  172.5). 
lflH:i       AUSTRIA.     Vienna'besieircd  by  the  TURKS,  and  relieved  by  John  Sobieski,  King  of 

POLAND.     ENGLAND.     Execution  of  Lord  Russell  and  All'crnon  Sidney. 
KIS4       AMERICA.      Forfeiture   of    the   Massachusetts    charter.       GERMANY  — POLAND — 

-VENICE  — the  POPE.     Holy  Lcairne  asainst  the  TURKS. 
10S-.       FRANCE.     Edict  of  Nam.  s  revoked.     ENGLAND.     James  II.— Monmouth's  Rebellion. 
16.*;       GERMANY  — SPAIN  — HOLLAND  — SWEDEN.      League    of    Augsburg    aijainst 

FRANCE. 
10)<!^.      ENGLAND.     Declaration  of  Indulgence. — Trial  of  the   Seven  Bishops.— Revolution. — 

Elii.dil  of  .laincs  II.  —  Accession  of  William  TIT,  and  Mary. 
lOSii.      ENGLAND.     Mill  of  Riirhts,  — Sieire  of  Derry.—  Rattle  of  Killiecrankie. 
10!H).      FRANCE  — ENGLAND,     Rattleof  ISccchy'lIead.     ENGLAND  — IRELAND.     Rattle 

of  the   Boyiie.      ENGLAND   -  HOLLAND  —  GERMANY  —  SPAIN  —  SWEDEN. 

(Jnoid  .\lliance  aLMiiisI  FRANCE.     French  devastation  of  the  Palatinate. 
1C.9-'.      FRANCE  — ENGLAND.     Battle  of  La  llo-ue.     SCOTLAND.     :\Iassacre  of  Glencoc. 
lOfl.-..      ENGLAND.     First  newspapers.— End  of  censorship  of  the  press.     SCOTLAND.     The 

D.irieii  .Selieme. 
lO'.iT       FRANCE— ENGLAND— GERMANY— SPAIN  — HOLLAND  — DENMARK.  The 

I'.aicof  Ryswick.     GERMANY  —  HUNGARY.     Victory  of  Prince  Eugene  over  the 

TURKS  at  Zenta,     SWEDEN,     Accession  ,,f  Charles  XII,  (killed  1718). 
Kilts.      INDIA.     FoundinL'of  Calcuti.i, 
lOiMi       GERMANY-RUSSIA-HUNGARY-POLAND-TURKEY.    Peace  of  Carlowitz. 


AUSTRIA,   1618-1648. 


Peace  of 
Westphalia. 


AUSTRIA,  1672-1714. 


Llitzen,  while  it  co.st  Gustavus  lii.s  life,  prepared 
tlie  full  of  Wallenstein.  .  .  .  Though  the  fall  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  frustrated  his  own  private 
views,  it  did  not  those  of  his  party.  .  .  .  The 
school  of  Gustavus  produced  a  number  of  men, 
great  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field ;  3'ct  it  was 
hard,  even  for  an  0.\eusteirn,  to  preserve  the 
importance  of  Sweden  unimpaired ;  and  it  was 
but  partially  done  by  the  alliance  of  Heilbronn. 
...  If  the  forces  of  Sweden  overrun  almost 
every  part  of  Germany  in  the  following 
months,  under  the  guidance  of  the  pupils  of  the 
king.  Bernard  of  Weimar  and  Gustavus  Horn, 
we  must  apparently  attribute  it  to  Walleustein's 
intentional  inactivity  in  Bohemia.  The  distrust 
of  him  increased  in  Vienna  the  more,  as  he  took 
but  little  trouble  to  diminish  it;  and  though  his 
fall  was  not  sufficient  to  atone  for  treachery,  if 
proved,  it  was  for  his  equivocal  character  and 
imprudence.  His  death  probably  saved  Ger- 
many from  a  catastrophe.  ...  A  great  change 
took  place  upon  the  death  of  AVallensteiu ;  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  obtained  the  command.  Thus  an 
end  was  put  to  plans  of  revolutions  from  this 
quarter.  But  in  the  same  year  the  battle  of 
Nordlingen  gave  to  the  imperial  arms  a  sudden 
preponderance,  such  as  it  had  never  before 
acquired.  The  separate  peace  of  Saxony  with 
the  emperor  at  Prague,  and  soon  after  an  alli- 
ance, were  its  consequences;  Sweden  driven  back 
to  Pomerania,  seemed  unable  of  herself,  during 
the  two  following  years,  to  maintain  her  ground 
in  Germany:  the  victory  of  Wittstock  turned 
the  scale  in  her  favour.  .  .  .  The  war  was  pro- 
longed and  greatly  extended  by  the  active  share 
taken  in  it  by  France:  first  against  Spain,  and 
soon  against  Austria.  .  .  .  The  German  war, 
after  the  treaty  witli  Bernhard  of  Weimar,  was 
mainly  carried  on  by  France,  by  the  arming  of 
Germans  against  Germans.  But  the  pupil  of 
(justavus  Adolphus  preferred  to  fight  for  him- 
self rather  than  others,  and  his  early  death  was 
almost  as  much  coveted  by  France  as  by  Austria. 
The  success  of  the  Swedish  arms  revived  under 
Baner.  ...  At  the  general  diet,  which  was  at 
last  convened,  the  emperor  yielded  to  a  general 
amnesty,  or  at  least  what  was  so  designated. 
But  when  at  the  meeting  of  the  ambassadors  of 
the  leading  powers  at  Hamburg,  the  prelimin- 
aries were  signed,  and  \.he  time  and  place  of  the 
congress  of  peace  fixed,  it  was  deferred  after 
Richelieu's  death,  (who  was  succeeded  b_Y  Maza- 
rin),  by  the  war,  which  both  parties  continued, 
in  the  hope  of  securing  better  conditions  by 
victory.  A  new  war  broke  out  in  the  north 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  antl  when  at 
last  the  congress  of  peace  was  opened  at  Munster 
and  Osuabruck,  the  negotiations  dragged  on 
for  three  years.  .  .  .  The  German  peace  was 
negotiated  at  Muustcr  between  the  emperor  and 
France,  and  at  Osnabruck  between  the  emperor 
and  Sweden;  but  both  treaties,  according  to 
express  agreement,  Oct.  24,  1648,  were  to  be 
considered  as  one,  under  the  title  of  the  West- 
phalian." — A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  .1  Manual  of  the 
History  of  the  Political  System  of  Europe  and  its 
Colonies,  pp.  91-99. — "The  Peace  of  Westphalia 
has  met  manifold  hostile  comments,  not  only  in 
earlier,  but  also  in  later,  times.  German  patriots 
complained  that  by  it  the  unity  of  the  Empire 
was  rent;  anil  indeed  the  connection  of  the 
States,  which  even  before  was  loose,  was  relaxed 


to  the  extreme.  This  was,  however,  an  evil 
which  could  not  be  avoided,  and  it  had  to  be 
accepted  in  order  to  prevent  the  French  and 
Swedes  from  using  their  opportunity  for  the 
further  enslavement  of  the  land.  .  .  .  The 
religious  parties  also  made  objections  to  the 
peace.  The  strict  Catholics  condemned  it  as  a 
work  of  inexcusable  and  arbitrary  injustice. 
.  .  .  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Protestants  was 
chiefly  with  the  recognition  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Reservation.  They  complained  also  that  their 
brethren  in  the  faith  were  not  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  in  Austria.  Their  hos- 
tility was  limited  to  theoretical  discussions, 
which  soon  ceased  when  Louis  XIV.  took  advan- 
tage of  the  preponderance  which  he  had  won 
to  make  outrageous  assaults  upon  Germany, 
and  even  the  Protestants  were  compelleil  to 
acknowledge  the  Emperor  as  the  real  defender 
of  German  independence." — A.  Gindely,  History 
of  the  Thirty  Tears' War,  v,  2,  ch.  10,  sect.  4. — See, 
also,  Ger.m.\ny:  A.  D.  1618-1630,  to  1648; 
Fr.\nce:  a.  D.  1624-1626;  and  It.\ly:  A.  D. 
1627-1631. 

A.  D.  1621. — Formal  establishment  of  the 
right  of  primogeniture  in  the  Archducal 
Family.     See  Gehm.\.nv:  A.  D.  1686-16:;7. 

A.  D.  1624-1626. — Hostile  combinations  of 
Richelieu. — The  Valtelline  war  in  Northern 
Italy.     See  Fk.^xck:  A.  1).  irj24-lfi2(l. 

A.  D.  1627-1631. — War  with  France  over 
the  succession  to  the  Duchy  of  Mantua.  See 
It.\ly:  a.  D.  1627-10::!!. 

A.  D.  1660-1664. — Renewed  war  with  the 
Turks. —  Help  from  France.  —  Battle  and 
victory  of  St.  Gothard. — Twenty  years  truce. 
See  IIiNc.vuv:  A.  D.  I(i(i(l-l(i(i4. 

A.  D.  1668-1683. — Increased  oppression  and 
religious  persecution  in  Hungary.  Revolt  of 
Tekeli. — The  Turks  again  called  in. — Mus- 
tapha's  great  invasion  and  siege  of  Vienna. — 
Deliverance  of  the  city  by  John  Sobieski.  See 
Hf.NOARY:    a,  D.  160S-1()S:1 

A.  D.  1672-1714. — The  wars  with  Louis 
XIV.  of  France:  War  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 
— Peace  of  Ryswick. — "The  leading  principle 
of  the  reign  [in  France]  of  Louis  XIV.  ...  is 
the  principle  of  war  with  the  dynast}' of  Charles, 
V.  —  the  elder  branch  of  which  reigned  in  Spain, 
while  the  descendants  of  the  younger  liranch 
occupied  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany.  .  .  . 
At  the  death  of  ^Mazariu,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Philip 
IV.,  .  ."  .  the  early  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
■sought  to  prevent  the  junior  branch  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty  from  succeeding  to  the  in- 
heritance of  the  e'lder  branch.  He  had  no  desire 
to  see  reconstituted  umler  tlie  imperial  sceptre  of 
Germany  the  monarchy  which  Charles  V.  had 
at  one  time  wished  to  transmit  entire  to  his  son, 
but  which,  worn  out  and  weakened,  he  sub- 
sequently allowed  without  regret  to  be  divided 
between  his  son  and  his  brother.  Before  making 
war  upon  Austria,  Louis  XIV.  cast  his  eyes 
upon  a  portion  of  the  territory  belonging  to 
Spain,  and  the  expedition  against  Holland,  begun 
in  1672  [see  NETnERL.\NDS  (Holl.'\js-d):  A.  D. 
1672-1674,  and  1674-1678],  for  the  purpose  of 
absorbing  the  Spanish  provinces  by  overwhelm- 
ing then^.  opened  the  series  of  his  vast  enter- 
prises. His  first  great  war  was,  historically 
speaking,  his  first  gi'eat  fault.  He  failed  in  his 
object;    for  at  the  end  of  six  campaigns,  during 
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WarA  with 
Louis  XII'. 


AUSTRIA.   1073-1714. 


wliirli  the  French  nrmics  obtainoil  great  niid 
(li-Mrve<l  siii-c-e>w.  Holhinil  remained  iincon- 
quered.  Thus  was  Europe  warned  that  tlie  lust 
of  eoniiuest  of  a  vouni;  monarch,  who  did  not 
hinis«lf  possess  niililary  jrenius.  but  wlio  found 
in  Ids  u'eninils  the  resources  and  ability  in  which 
lie  was  hiiiisi'lf  deticieiit.  would  soon  threaten  her 
inile|ieiiiliiiee.  fonde  ami  Turenne.  after  having 
been  reU-llious  siilijects  under  the  Resrency. 
werv  nlHiiit  to  become  the  lirst  and  the  most 
illustrious  lieutenants  of  Louis  XIV.  Europe, 
however,  though  warned,  was  not  immediately 
ready  to  ilefeiid  herself.  It  was  from  Austria, 
mori'  directly  exposed  to  the  danu'crs  of  the 
great  war  now  conimeiicinyr,  that  tlie  first  sys- 
tematic resistance  ouirht  to  have  come.  But 
Austria  was  not  prepared  to  play  such  a  part; 
and  the  Emperor  Leopold  possessed  neither  tlie 
genius  nor  the  wish  for  it.  He  was.  in  fact, 
DOthlni:  more  than  the  nominal  head  of  Germany. 
.  .  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe 
when  William  of  Orange  first  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  stage.  .  .  .  The  old  question  of 
supremacy,  which  Louis  XIV.  wished  to  fiijht 
out  as  a  duel  with  the  House  of  Austria,  was 
now  about  to  change  its  aspect,  and,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  an  unexpected  genius,  to  bring 
into  the  ipiarrel  other  powers  besides  the  two 
original  competitors.  The  foe  of  Louis  XIV.  ought 
by  risrhts  to  have  been  born  on  the  banks  of  the 
lianube,  and  not  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Xorlli  Sea. 
In  fact,  it  was  Austria  that  at  that  moment  most 
needed  a  man  of  genius,  either  on  the  throne  or 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  evcntsof  thecentury 
would,  in  this  case,  doubtless  have  followed  a 
different  course:  the  war  would  have  been  less 
geueral,  and  the  maritime  nations  would  not 
have  been  involved  in  it  to  the  same  degree.  .  .  . 
The  treaties  of  peace  would  have  been  signed  in 
some  small  place  in  Fnince  or  Germany,  and  not 
in  two  towns  anil  a  village  in  Holland,  such  as 
Niniiiruen.  Ryswick,  and  L'trecht.  .  ,  ,  William 
of  Orange  found  himself  in  a  position  soon  to 
form  the  Triple  Alliance  which  the  very  policy 
of  Louis  XIV.  suggested.  For  France  to  attack 
Holland,  when  her  object  was  eventually  to 
reach  Austria,  and  keep  her  out  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  was  to  make  enemies  at  one  and  the 
sjiim-  lime  of  Spain,  of  Austria,  and  of  Holland. 
I>ut  if  it  afterwards  reijuired  considerable  efforts 
on  the  part  of  William  of  Orange  to  maintain 
this  alliance,  it  demanded  still  more  energy  to 
e.Meiid  it.  It  formed  part  of  the  Stadtholder's 
ulterior  plans  to  combine  the  union  between  him- 
self and  the  two  branches  of  the  Au.strian 
family,  with  the  old  Anglo-Swedish  Triple 
Alliance,  which  had  just  bc^en  dissolved  under 
the  stniiiir^  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  it  by 
Louis  XIV.  .  .  .  Louis  XIV.,  wlio.se  finances 
were  exhausted,  was  very  soon  anxious  to  make 
peace,  even  on  the  morro'w  of  his  most  brilliant 
victories;  whilst  William  of  Orange,  beaten  and 
retreating,  ardently  desired  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  .  .  .  The  Peace  of  Ximeguen  was  at 
last  signed,  ami  by  it  were  secured  to  Louis  XIV. 
Franche-C'omte,  and  some  important  places  in 
the  Spanish  Low  Countries  on  his  noitliern 
frontier  [see  Nimeolex,  Peace  of].  This 
was  the  culminating  point  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV,  Although  the  coalition  had  prevented 
him  from  attaining  the  full  object  of  his  designs 
again-t  the  House  of  Austria,  which  had  been 
to  absorb  by  conquest  so  much  of  the  territory 


belonging  to  Spain  as  would  secure  liim  against 
the  effect  of  a  will  ]ireserving  the  whole  in- 
heritance intact  in  the  family,  yet  his  armies  had 
been  constantly  successful,  and  many  of  his  np 
ponents  were  "evidently  tired  of  the  struggle. 
.  .  Some  years  passed  thus,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  caini.  Europe  was  comiuered;  and 
when  peace  was  broken,  because,  as  was  said, 
the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen  was  not  duly  executed, 
the  evcntsof  the  war  were  for  some  time  neither 
brilliant  or  important,  for  several  campaigns 
began  and  ended  without  any  consideralile  re- 
sult. .  .  .  At  length  liOuis  XIV.  entered  on  the 
second  half  of  his  reign,  which  differed  widely 
from  the  first.  .  .  .  During  this  second  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  which  begins  after  the 
Treaty  of  Xiniegucn  and  lasts  till  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  events  succeed  each  other  in  complete 
logical  sequence,  so  that  the  reign  presents  itself 
as  one  continuous  whole,  with  a  regular  move- 
ment of  ascension  and  decline.  .  .  .  The  leading 
principle  of  the  reign  remained  the  .same;  it  was 
always  the  desire  to  weaken  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, "or  to  secure  an  advantageous  partition 
of  the  Spanish  succession.  But  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  was  protected  by  the  coalition,  and  the 
King  of  Spain,  whose  deaUi  was  considered 
imminent,  would  not  make  up  his  mind  to  die. 
.  .  .  During  the  first  League,  when  the  I'rince 
of  Orange  was  contending  against  Louis  XIV. 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Einiieror  of  Ger- 
many, of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Electors 
on  the  Rhine,  the  religious  element  played  only 
a  secondary  jiart  in  the  war.  But  we  shall  see 
this  element  make  its  presence  more  manifest. 
.  .  .  Thus  the  inlluence  of  Protestant  England 
made  itself  more  and  more  felt  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  in  proportion  as  the  government  of  the 
Stuarts,  from  its  violence,  its  unpopularity,  and 
from  the  opposition  offered  to  it,  was  ajiproach- 
ing  its  end.  .  .  .  The  second  coalition  was 
neither  more  united  nor  more  firm  than  the  first 
had  been:  but,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts, 
the  germs  of  dissolution  no  longer  threatened 
the  same  dangers.  .  .  .  The  British  nation  now 
made  itself  felt  in  the  balance  of  Europe,  and 
William  of  Orange  was  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  successful  in  war  at  the  head  of  his  English 
troops.  .  .  .  This  was  the  most  brilliant  epoch 
of  the  life  of  William  III.  ...  He  was  now  at 
the  height  of  his  glory,  after  a  period  of  twenty 
years  fnnn  his  start  in  life,  and  his  destiny  was 
accomplished ;  so  that  until  the  Treaty  of  Rys- 
wick, which  in  1698  put  an  end  to  his  hostilities 
with  France,  and  brought  about  his  recognition 
as  King  of  England  by  Louis  XIV.,  not  much 
more  was  left  for  him  to  gain;  and  he  had  the 
skill  to  lose  nothing.  .  .  .  The  negotiations  for 
the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  were  conducted  with  less 
ability  and  boldness,  and  concluded  on  less 
advantageous  terms,  than  the  Truce  of  Ratisbon 
or  the  Peace  of  Ximegueu.  Nevertheless,  this 
treat_y,  which  secured  to  Louis  the  possession  of 
Strasbourg,  might,  particularly  as  age  was  now 
creeping  on  him,  have  closed  his  military  career 
without  disgrace,  if  the  eternal  question,  for  the 
solution  of  which  he  had  made  so  many  sacri- 
fices, and  which  had  always  held  the  foremost 
lilace  in  his  thoughts,  had  not  remained  as  un- 
settled and  as  full  of  difficulty  as  on  the  day 
when  he  had  mounted  the  throne.  Charles  if. 
of  Spain  was  not  dead,  aild  the  iiuestion  of  the 
Spanish    succession,    which     had     so    actively 
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enii)loyc(l  tlie  armies  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  ta.xed 
his  (lipliimacy,  was  as  undecided  as  at  tlie  be- 
ginning of  liis  reign.  Louis  XIV.  saw  two  alter- 
natives before  liini:  a  jiartition  of  tlie  succession 
between  the  Emperor  and  himself  (a  solution 
proposed  thirty  years  before  as  a  means  to  avoid 
Tvar).  or  else  a  will  in  favour  of  France,  followed 
of  course  by  a  recommencement  of  general 
hostilities.  .  .  .  Louis  XIV.  proposed  in  suc- 
cession two  schemes,  not,  as  thirty  years  before, 
to  the  Emperor,  but  to  the  King  of  England, 
whose  jiower  and  whose  genius  rendered  him 
the  arbiter  of  all  the  great  affairs  of  Europe. 
...  In  the  first  of  tlie  treaties  of  partition, 
Spain  and  the  Low  Countries  were  to  be  given 
to  the  Prince  of  Bavaria ;  in  the  second,  to  tlie 
Archduke  Charles.  In  both,  France  obtained 
Xaples  and  Sicily  for  the  Dauphin.  .  .  .  Both 
these  arrangements  .  .  .  suited  both  France  and 
England  as  a  pacific  solution  of  the  question. 
.  .  .  But  events,  as  we  know,  deranged  all  these 
calculations,  and  Charles  II.,  who,  by  continuing 
to  live,  had  disappointed  so  much  impatient  ex- 
jiectation,  by  his  last  will  j^rovoked  a  general 
war.  to  be  carried  on  against  France  bj' 
the  union  of  England  with  the  Empire  and  with 
Hollanil  —  a  luiion  which  was  much  strengthened 
under  the  new  dynasty,  and  which  afterwards 
embraced  the  northern  states  of  Germany.  .  .  . 
AYilliam  III.  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  on  the 
9tli  of  March.  1702,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
"War  of  Successi(m.  After  him,  the  part  he  was 
to  have  played  was  divided.  Prince  Eugene, 
Marlborough,  and  Heinsius  (the  Grand  Pen- 
sionary) had  the  conduct  of  iiolitical  and 
especiallj-  of  military  affairs,  and  acted  in  con- 
cert. The  disastrous  consequences  to  France  of 
that  war,  in  which  "William  had  no  part,  are 
notorious.  The  battles  of  Blenheim,  of  Ramilies, 
and  of  Oudenarde  brought  the  allied  armies  on 
the  soil  of  France,  and  placed  Louis  XIV.  on 
the  verge  of  ruin." — J.  Van  Praet,  Essdys  on 
the  P(jliiici(l  History  of  the  loth,  16i/i,  ami  Vith 
Centuries,  pp.  390-414  und  441-4oo. 

Also  ix:  H.  Martin,  Hist,  of  France:  Aye  of 
Louis  XIV.,  V.  2,  ch.  3  and  4-6.— T.  H.  Dyer, 
Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  5,  cli.  5-6  (f.  3). — 
See,  also.  Germ.\xy:  A.  D.  1686;  and  France: 
A.  D.  1689-1691)  to  1697. 

A.  D.  1683-1687. — Merciless  suppression  of 
the  Hungarian  revolt. — The  crown  of  Hungary 
made  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
SeeHfM.AHY;    A.  D.  1683-1687. 

A.  D.  1683-1699. — Expulsion  of  the  Turks 
from  Hungary. — The  Peace  of  Carlowitz.  See 
HuNt.AKv:    A.  I).  1683-1699. 

A.  D.  1699-1711. — Suppression  of  the  Re- 
volt under  Rakoczy  in  Hungary.  See  IIux- 
GAKV:    A.   I).  15!j;)-1718. 

A.  D.  1700. — Interest  of  the  Imperial  House 
in  the  question  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
See  Spain:    A  D.  1698-1700. 

A.  D.  1701-1713. — The  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1702,  to 
1704;  Italy:  A.  D.  1701-1713;  Spain:  A.  D. 
1702.  to  1707-1710.  afid  Xetheri.ands:  A.  D. 
1702-1704.  to  1710-1712. 

A.  D.  171 1. —The  War  of  the  Spanish  Sue 
cession. — Its  Circumstances  changed. —  "  Tin- 
death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.,  who  expired 
April  17,  1711,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  changed 
the  whole  character  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.     As  Joseph   left  no  male  heirs,  the 


hereditary  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria 
devolved  to  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles; 
and  though  that  jirince  had  not  been  elected 
King  of  the  Bomans,  and  had  therefore  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  imperial  crown,  yet 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  attain 
that  dignity.  Hence,  if  Charles  should  also  be- 
come sovereign  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the  vast 
empire  of  Charles  V.  would  be  again  united  in 
one  person ;  and  that  very  evil  of  an  almost  uni- 
versal monarch}-  would  be  established,  the  pre- 
vention of  which  had  been  the  chief  cause  for 
taking  up  arms  against  Philip  V.  .  .  .  After  an 
interregnum  of  half  a  year,  during  which  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire  had  been  conducted  by  the 
Elector  Palatine  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  as 
imperial  vicars  for  South  and  Xorth  Germany, 
the  Archduke  Charles  was  unanimously  named 
Emperor  by  the  Electoral  College  (Oct.  12th). 
.  .  .  Charles  .  .  .  received  the  imperial  crown 
at  Frankfort,  Dec.  22d,  with  the  title  of  Charles 
VI."— T.  H.  Vyt:r,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  5, 
ch.  6  (('.  3). 

A.  D.  1713-1714. — Ending  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession. — The  Peace  of  Utrecht 
and  the  Treaty  of  Rastadt. — Acquisition  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  Naples  and  Milan. 
See  Utrecht:    A.  D.  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1713-1719. — Continued  differences 
■with  Spain. —  The  Triple  Alliance. —  The 
Quadruple  Alliance.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1713- 
172.J. 

A.  D.  1714. — The  Desertion  of  the  Catalans. 
See  Spain:    A.  D.  17i;i-1714. 

A.  D.  1714-1718. — Recovery  of  Belgrade 
and  final  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Hun- 
gary.    See  HlNGAKY:    A.  I).  1(19:1-1718. 

A.  D.  1718-1738. — The  question  of  the  Suc- 
cession.— The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles 
VI.,  and  its  guarantee  by  the  Powers. — 'On 
the  death  [A.  D.  1711]  of  Joseph,  the  hopes  of 
the  house  of  Austria  and  the  future  destiny  of 
Germany  rested  on  Charles  [then,  as  titular  king 
of  Spain,  Charles  III.,  ineffectually  contesting 
the  Spanish  throne  with  the  Bourbon  heir, 
Philip  V. ;  afterwards,  as  Emperor,  Charles  VI.] 
who  was  the  only  surviving  male  of  his  illus- 
trious family.  By  that  event  the  houses  of  Aus- 
tria, Germany  and  Europe  were  placed  in  a  new 
and  critical  situation.  From  a  principle  of  mis- 
taken policy  the  succession  to  the  hereditary  do- 
minions had  never  been  established  according  to  an 
invariable  rule;  for  it  was  not  clearly  ascertained 
whether  males  of  the  collateral  branches  should 
be  preferred  to  females  in  lineal  descent,  an  un- 
certainty which  had  frequently  occasioned  many 
vehement  disputes.  To  obviate  this  evil,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  future  disputes.  Leopold 
[father  of  Joseph  and  Charles]  had  arranged  the 
order  of  succession:  to  Joseph  he  assigned  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  and  the  other  hereditary  do- 
minions; and  to  Charles  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
all  the  territories  which  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
inheritance.  Should  Joseph'die  without  issue 
male,  the  whole  succession  was  to  descend  to 
Charles,  and  in  case  of  his  death,  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  Austrian  dominions  were  to 
devolve  on  the  daushters  of  Joseph  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  of  Charles.  This  family  compact 
was  signed  bv  the  two  brothers  in  the  presence 
of  Leopold.  "  Joseph  died  without  male  issue: 
but  left  two  daughters."  He  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  in  accordance  with  the  compact.     "On 
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the  -in.!  of  Auirust.  1718.  sm.ii  afHrtliosijinrttviri' 
of  tlu-  QumlnipU-  Allinncc.  Cl.arles  promulgati'.l 
A  new  l.iw  of  sueoession  for  the  iiilienlancc-  of 
the  ho.iw  of  Aiistrin,  iin.Icr  the  name  of  the 
Pniematie  Sanction.  Aceordinjj  to  the  family 
compact  forme.1  l.v  LeopoKl.  and  conhrmecl  by 
Joscpli  and  Charles,  the  succession  was  entailed 
on  the  duuirhters  of  Josepli  i"  preference  to 
the  (huiirhters  of  Charles,  shoidd  they  both 
.lie  without  issue  male.  Charles,  however,  had 
.sciircelv  asienileil  the  throne,  though  at  that 
time  without  children,  than  he  reverst'd  this 
compact  and  setthd  the  risrht  of  succession,  in 
.hfault  of  his  male  issue,  first  on  his  dauslitcrs, 
then  on  the  daiiL'hters  of  .Joseph,  and  aftcrwanls 
on  the  (pieen  of  I'ortiijal  and  the  other  daush- 
fers  of  Leopold.  Since  the  promulgation  of  that 
decree,  the  Empress  had  borne  a  son  who  died  in 
his  infancy,  and  three  daugliters.  Maria  Tlieresa. 
Maria  Anne  and  .Maria  Amelia.  With  a  view  to 
insure  the  succession  of  the.se  daughtei-s.  and  to 
obviate  tlie  danirers  wliich  might  arise  from  tlie 
chiims  of  the  .losepliine  archduchesses,  he  pub- 
lislied  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  compelled 
his  nieces  to  renounce  their  preten.sions  on  their 
marriages  with  tlie  electors  of  Sa.\ony  and  Ba- 
varia. Aware,  however,  that  the  strongest  re- 
nunciations are  disregarded,  he  obtained  from 
the  different  states  of  his  extensive  <loiiiinioiis 
the  acknowledgement  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
and  made  it  the  great  object  of  liis  reign,  to 
which  he  sacrificed  every  other  consideration,  to 
procure  the  guaranty  of  the  European  powers." 
This  cuaranty  was  obtained  in  treaties  with  the 
sevenil  powers,  as  follows:  Spain  in  172.'j;  Rus- 
sia, ITifi,  renewed  in  173:5;  Prussia.  1728;  Eng- 
land and  Holland.  1731 ;  Fr;\nce.l738;  the  Empire, 
1732.  The  inheritance  which  Cliarlcs  tliiis  en- 
deax'ored  to  secure  to  his  daugliter  was  vast  and 
imposing.  "lie  was  by  election  Emperor  of 
Germany,  by  liereditaiy  "riglit  sovereign  of  Mun- 
gary,  Transylvania,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Styria, 
Carinthia  and  Carniola,  the  Tyrol,  and  tlie  Bris- 
(Tftu,  and  he  had  recently  obtained  Naples  and 
Sicilv,  the  Milanese  and  the  Xctherlands. " — \\. 
Co.xe,  //(.-/.  of  the  House  of  An  at  rid,  ch.  80.  84-8.1 
(c.  3). — "The  Pragmatic  Sanction,  though  framed 
to  legalize  tlie  accession  of  Maria  Theresa,  ex- 
cludes the  present  Emperor's  daughters  and  his 
grandchild  by  postponing  the  succession  of 
females  to  that  of  males  in  the  family  of  Charles 
VI." — I.  V>.  Bourchier,  The  Ueiitar/c  of  the 
IIiijwtiurgs(Fortni/ihtly  Ret!..  March.  1889). 

Also  in:  H.  Tiittle.  Hist,  of  Prussia,  1740-174.5. 
r/i.  2. — S.  A.  I>unham,  Ilist.  of  the  Germanic 
Empire,  hk.  li.rh.  3  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1719. — Sardinia  ceded  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  in  exchange  for  Sicily.  See  Si'.vix: 
A.  I).  I7i:5-172.-);  and  Italy;  A.  1).  171-5- 
173.5. 

A.  D.  1731. — The  second  Treaty  of  Vienna 
with  England  and  Holland.  See  Sp^ux:  A.  D. 
I72r,-I7:il 

A.  D.  1732-1733.— Interference  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  King  of  Poland.  .See  Pol.\nd; 
A.  I).  1732-173:!. 

A.  D.  1733-1735.— The  war  of  the  Polish 
Succession. —Cession  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to 
Spain,  and  Lorraine  and  Bar  to  France.  See 
Fn\N<K:  A.  1).  1 7:5:3-1 7:{.5,  and  It.vlv:  A.  D. 
1715-17:5.5. 

A.  D.  1737-1739.— Unfortunate  war  with  the 
Turks,  in  alliance  with  Russia.— Humiliating 


peace  of  Belgrade.— Surrender  of  Belgrade, 
with  Servia,  and  part  of  Bosnia.  See  Kissi.v; 
A.  1).  172.5-17:!:i. 

A.  D.  1740  (October). — Treachery  among 
the  Guarantors  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.— 
The  inheritance  of  Marie  Theresa  disputed. 

"The  Kinpenir  Cliiiiiis  VI.   .   .   .   died  011  the 

20th  of  October,  1740.  His  daugliter  .Maria 
Tlieresa.  the  heiress  of  his  doiiiiiiions  with  the 
title  of  Queen  of  Hungary.  w;is  but  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  willMiut  experience  or  knowl- 
edire  of  bu.sincss;  and  her  husband  Francis,  the 
titular  Duke  of  Lorraine  ami  reigning  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  deserved  the  praise  of  amiable 
((Ualities  lather  than  of  commaiiiliiig  talents. 
Her  Jlinistcrs  were  timorous,  irresolute,  and 
useless:  'I  saw  them  in  desi)air,'  writes  Mr. 
Hobinson,  the  British  envoy,  "but  that  very 
despair  was  not  capable  of  rendering  them 
bravely  desperate.'  The  treasury  wasexhausted, 
the  army  dispersed,  and  no  General  ri.seii  to  re- 
place Eugene.  The  succession  of  Maria  Theresa 
was,  indeed,  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  her 
subjects,  and  seemed  to  be  secured  amongst 
foreign  powers  by  their  guarantee  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  such 
guarantees  are  mere  wortldess  parcliinents 
where  there  is  strong  temptation  to  break  and 
only  a  feeble  army  to  supjiort  them.  The 
|>rilKipal  claimant  to  the  succession  was  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  maintained  that  the 
will  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  First  devised 
the  Austrian  states  to  his  daughter,  from  whom 
the  Elector  descended,  on  failure  of  male  lineage. 
It  appeared  that  the  oriirinal  will  in  the  archives 
at  Vienna  referred  to  the  failure,  not  of  the 
male  but  of  the  legitimate  issue  of  his  sons; 
but  this  document,  though  ostentatiously  dis- 
played to  all  the  Ministers  of  state  and  foreign 
amiiassadors.  was  very  far  from  inducing  the 
Elector  to  desist  from  his  preteiLsions.  As  to  the 
Great  Powers  —  the  Court  of  France,  the  old 
ally  of  the  Bavarian  family,  and  mindful  of  its 
injuries  from  tlie  House  of  Austria,  was  eager 
to  exalt  the  first  by  the  depression  of  the  latter. 
The  Bourbons  in  Spain  followed  the  direction  of 
the  Bourbons  in  France.  The  King  of  Poland 
and  the  Empress  of  Russia  were  more  friendly 
in  their  expressions  than  in  their  designs.  An 
opposite  spirit  pervaded  England  and  Holland, 
where  motives  of  honour  and  of  policy  combined 
to  support  the  rights  of  JIaria  Theresa.  In 
Germany  itself  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  the 
Bavarian's  brother,  warmly  espoused  his  cause: 
and 'the  remaining  Electors,' says  Chesterfield, 
'like  electors  with  us.  thought  it  a  projier  O])- 
jiortunity  of  making  the  most  of  their  votes, — 
and  all  at  the  expense  of  the  helpless  and 
abandoned  House  of  Austria!'  The  first  blow, 
however,  came  from  Prussia,  where  the  King 
Frederick  William  had  died  a  few  months  be- 
fore, and  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederick 
the  Second;  a  Prince  surnamed  the  Great  by 
]>oets. " — Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Jlixt.  of 
En;/..  1713-1783,  c/i.  23  (i:  3).  — "The  elector  o'f 
Bavaria  acted  in  a  proinpt,'honest,  and  cousisteut 
nianner.  He  at  once  lodged  a  protest  against 
any  disposition  of  the  hereditary  estates  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  own  rights;  insisted  on  the  will 
of  Ferdinand  I. ;  and  demanded  the  production 
of  the  original  text.  It  was  promptly  produced. 
But  it  was  found  to  convey  tlie  succession  to  the 
heirs  of    his    daughter,    the   ancestress   of    the 
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elector,  not,  as  he  contended,  on  the  failure  of 
male  heirs,  but  in  the  absence  of  more  direct 
heirs  born  in  wedlock.  ^Nlaria  Theresa  could,  how- 
ever, trace  her  descent  through  nearer  male  heirs, 
and  had,  therefore,  a  superior  title.  Charles 
Albert  was  in  any  event  only  one  of  several 
claimants.  The  King  of  Spain,  a  Bourbon,  pre- 
sented himself  as  the  heir  of  the  Hapsburg 
emperor  Charles  V.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
alleged  an  ancient  marriage  contract,  from  which 
he  derived  a  right  to  the  duchy  of  ^lilan.  Even 
August  of  Sa.xony  claimed  territory  by  virtue  of 
an  antiquated  title,  which,  it  was  pretended,  the 
renunciation  of  his  wife  could  not  affect.  All 
these  were,  however,  mere  vultures  compared  to 
the  eagle  [Frederick  of  Prussia]  which  was  soon 
to  descend  upon  its  prey." — II.  Tuttle,  Hist,  of 
PriLisia,  1740-lT4o.  ch.  2, 

A.  D.  i740iOctober  —  November!. — The  War 
of  the  Succession.  — Conduct  of  Frederick  the 
Great  as  explained  by  himself. —  "This  Prag- 
matic Sanction  had  been  guarantied  by  France, 
England,  Holland,  Sardinia,  Saxony,  and  tlie 
Roman  empire;  nay  by  the  late  King  Frederic 
"William  [of  Prussia]  also,  on  condition  that  the 
court  of  Vienna  would  secure  to  him  the  succes- 
sion of  .Juliers  and  Berg.  The  emperor  promised 
him  the  eventual  succession,  and  did  not  fulfil 
his  engagements ;  by  which  the  King  of  Prussia, 
his  successor,  was  freed  from  tliis  guarantee,  to 
which  his  father,  the  late  king,  had  pledged  him- 
self, conditionally.  .  .  .  Frederic  I.,  when  he 
erected  Prussia  into  a  kingdom,  had,  by  that  vain 
grandeur,  planted  the  scion  of  ambition  in  the 
bosom  of  his  posterity ;  which,  soon  or  late,  must 
fructify.  The  monarchy  he  had  left  to  his  des- 
cendants was,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  expres- 
sion, a  kind  of  hermaphrodite,  which  was  rather 
more  an  electorate  than  a  kingdom.  Fame  was 
to  be  acquired  by  determining  the  nature  of  this 
being:  and  this  sensation  certainly  was  one  of 
those  which  strengthened  so  many  motives,  con- 
spiring to  engage  the  king  in  grand  enterprises. 
If  the  acquisition  of  the  dutchy  of  Berg  had  not 
even  met  with  almost  iusurmoimtable  impedi- 
ments, it  was  in  itself  so  small  that  the  possession 
would  add  little  grandeur  to  the  house  of  Bran- 
denbourg.  These  reflections  occasioned  the  king 
to  turn  his  views  toward  the  house  of  Austria, 
the  succession  of  which  would  become  matter  of 
litigation,  at  the  death  of  the  emperor,  when  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars  should  be  vacant.  That 
event  must  be  favourable  to  the  distinguished 
part  which  the  king  had  to  act  in  Germany,  by 
the  various  claims  of  the  houses  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria  to  these  states;  by  the  number  of  candi- 
dates which  might  canvass  for  the  Imperial  crown ; 
and  by  the  projects  of  the  court  of  Versailles, 
which,  on  such  an  occasion,  must  naturally  protit 
by  the  troubles  that  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 
could  not  fail  to  excite.  This  accident  did  not 
long  keep  the  world  in  expectation.  The  em- 
peror ended  his  daj'S  at  the  palace  La  Favorite, 
on  the  26th  day  of  October,  1740.  The  news  ar- 
rived at  Rheinsberg  when  the  king  was  ill  of  a 
fever.  .  .  .  He  immediately  resolved  to  reclaim 
the  principalities  of  Silesia ;  the  rights  of  his  house 
to  which  [long  dormant,  the  claim  dating  back 
to  a  certain  covenant  of  heritage-brotherhood 
with  the  duke  of  Liegnitz,  in  1.537,  which  the 
emperor  of  that  day  caused  to  be  annidled  by  the 
States  of  Bohemia]  were  incontestable:  and  he 
prepared,  at  the  same  time,  to  support  these  pre- 


tensions;, if  necessary,  by  arms.  This  project  ac- 
complished all  his  political  views ;  it  afforded  the 
means  of  acquiring  reputation,  of  augmenting 
the  power  of  the  state,  and  of  terminatins  what 
related  to  the  litigious  succession  of  the  dutchy 
of  Berg.  .  .  .  The  state  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
after  the  death  of  the  emperor,  was  deplorable. 
The  finances  were  in  disorder;  the  army  was 
ruined  and  discouraged  by  ill  success  in  its  wars 
with  the  Turks;  the  ministry  disunited,  and  a 
youthful  unexperienced  princess  at  tlie  head  of 
the  government,  who  was  to  defend  the  succes- 
sion from  all  claimants.  The  result  was  that  the 
government  could  not  appear  formidable.  It 
was  besides  impossible  that  the  king  should  be 
destitute  of  allies.  .  .  .  The  war  which  he  might 
undertake  in  Silesia  was  the  only  offensive  war 
that  could  be  favoured  by  the  situation  of  his 
states,  for  it  would  be  carried  on  upon  his  front- 
iers, and  the  Oder  would  always  furnish  him 
with  a  sure  communication.  .  .  .  Add  to  these 
reasons,  an  army  tit  to  march,  a  treasury  ready 
prepared,  and,  perhaps,  the  ambition  of  "acquir- 
ing renown.  Such  were  the  causes  of  the  war 
which  the  king  declared  against  Maria  Theresa 
of  Austria,  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia." — 
Frederick  II.  (Frederick  the  Great),  IlUt.  of  My 
Oicn  Times:  Posthuirwus  Works  {trans,  by  Hol- 
crqft),  V.  1,  ch.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1740-1741. — The  War  of  the  Succes- 
sion :     Faithlessness  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
— The  Macaulay  verdict. —  'From  no  quarter 
did  the  j-oung  queen  of  Hungary  receive  stronger 
assurances     of     friendship    and     support     than 
from  the   King  of    Prussia.     Yet  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  '  Anti-Machiavel,' had  already  fully 
determined    to     commit    the    great    crime    of 
violating    his    plighted    faith,    of    robbing    the 
ally    whom    he   was  bound    to  defend,    and   of 
plunging  all   Europe  into  a  long,    blood}',  and 
desolating  war,  and  all  this  for  no  end  whatever 
except  that  he  might  extend  his  dominions  and 
see  his  name  in  the  gazettes.     He  determined  to 
assemble  a  great  army  with  speed  and  secrecy, 
to  invade  Silesia  before  Maria  Theresa  should  be 
apprized  of  his  design,    and  to  add   that  rich 
province  to  his  kingdom.    .   .   .    Without  any 
declaration   of   war,    without   any   demand   for 
reparation,  in  the  very  act  of  pouring  forth  com- 
pliments and  assurances  of  good  will,  Frederic 
commenced  hostilities.     Many  thousands  of  his 
troops  were  actually  in  Silesia  before  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  knew  that  he  had  set  up  any  claim 
to  any  part  of  her  territories.     At  length  he  sent 
her  a  message  which  could  be  regarded  only  as 
an  insult.     If  she  would  but  let  him  have  Silesia, 
he   would,    he  said,   stand   by  her  against  any 
power  which  should  try  to  deprive  her  of  her 
other  dominions:  as  if  he  was  not  already  bound 
to  stand  by  her,  or  as  if  his  new  promise  could 
be  of  more  value  than  the  old  one.     It  was  the 
depth  of  winter.     The  cold  was  severe,  and  the 
roads  deep  in  mire.    But  the  Prussians  pressed 
on.     Resistance  was  impossible.     The  Austrian 
army   was    then    neither    numerous    nor     effi- 
cient.    The   small   portion  of  that  army  which 
lay  in    Silesia  was    unprepared   for  hostilities. 
Glogau  was  blockaded :  Breslau  opened  its  gates ; 
Ohlau  was  evacuated.     A  few  scattered  garri- 
sons still  held  out;  but  the  whole  open  country 
was  subjugated :  no  enemy  ventured  to  encounter 
the  king  in  the  field :  and,  before  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary, 1741,  he  returned  to  receive  the  congratula- 
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timis  of  his  ."iulij.Tts  at  Berlin.  Had  tlie  Silesmn 
Miicstion  1K.-0I1  miTflv  ii  qui-stion  l)i,-twei'ii  Fri-dt-nc 
uiid  Muria  Tliun-sa  it  would  be  iinpiwsible  to 
luqiiit  the  Prussian  kinir  of  ffross  perlidy.  But 
wh.ii  we  consider  the  elTeets  wliieh  his  polioy 
produced,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce,  ou  the 
whole  ei>mniunitv  of  civilized  nations,  we  arc 
compelled  to  pronounce  a  condemnation  still 
more  s<>vcrc.  .  .  .  The  selfish  rapacity  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  gave  the  signal  to  his  neiiih- 
iKiurs.  .  .  .  The  evils  jjroduced  by  this  wicked- 
ness were  felt  in  lands  where  the  name  of  Prussia 
was  unknown;  and.  in  order  that  he  might  rob  a 
neighbour  whom  he  had  promised  to  defcml. 
black  men  fought  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 
and  red  men  scalped  each  other  by  the  great 
lakes  of  North  America.  Silesia  had  been  occu- 
pied without  a  battle;  but  the  Au.strian  troops 
were  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  fortresses 
which  still  belli  out.  In  the  spring  Frederic  re- 
joined his  array.  He  had  seen  little  of  war,  and 
h.id  never  commanded  any  great  body  of  men  in 
the  lielil.  .  .  .  Frederic's  first  battle  was  fought 
at  Molwitz  [April  10.  1741],  and  never  did  the 
career  of  a  great  commander  open  in  a  more  in- 
auspicious manner.  His  army  was  victorious. 
Not  only,  however,  did  he  not  establish  his  title 
to  the  e'hanicter  of  an  able  general,  but  he  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  he 
possessed  the  vulgar  courage  of  a  soldier.  The 
cavalry,  which  he  commanded  iu  person,  was 
put  to  tlight.  Unaccustomed  to  the  tumult  and 
carnage  of  a  field  of  battle,  he  lost  his  self-pos- 
session, and  listened  too  readily  to  those  who 
urged  him  to  save  himself.  His  English  gray 
carried  him  many  miles  from  the  field,  while 
Schwerin.  though  wounded  in  two  places,  man- 
fully upheld  the  day.  The  skill  of  the  old 
Field-^Iarshal  and  the  steadiness  of  the  Prussian 
battalions  jjrevailed.  and  the  Austrian  army  was 
driven  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  8.000  men. 
The  news  was  carried  late  at  night  to  a  mill  in 
which  the  king  had  taken  shelter.  It  gave  him 
a  bitter  pang.  He  was  successful ;  but  he  owed 
his  success  to  dispositions  which  others  had 
made,  and  to  the  valour  of  men  who  had  fought 
while  he  was  Hying.  So  impromising  was  the 
first  appearance  of  the  greatest  warrior  of  that 
age." — Lord  Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great  (£»- 
m//.'.  r.  4). 

A.  D.  1741  lApril— Mayi.— The  War  of  the 
Succession:  French  responsibility.  —  The 
Carlyle  verdict. — "The  battle  of  Mollwitz  went 
olT  like  a  signal  shot  among  the  Nations;  inti- 
mating that  they  were,  one  and  all,  to  go  battling. 
Which  they  did,  with  a  witness;  nwking  a  ter- 
rible thing  of  it,  over  all  the  world,  for  above 
seven  vcars  to  come.  .  .  .  Not  that  Mollwitz 
kindled  Europe;  Europe  was  already  kindled 
for  sojne  two  years  past;  —  especially  "since  the 
late  Kaiser  died,  and  his  Pragmatic  Siinction  was 
supenidded  to  the  other  troubles  afoot.  But 
ever  since  that  image  of  Jenkins's  Ear  had  at 
1.1st  blazed-up  in  the  slow  English  l)rain,  like  a 
fiery  constellation  or  Sign  in  the  Heavens,  sym- 
bolic of  such  injustices  and  unendurabilities.  "and 
had  lighted  the  Spanish-English  War  [see  Eso- 
l.vxd:  a.  I).  1739-1741],  Europe  was  slowly  but 
pretty  surely  Uiking  fire.  France  '  could  not  see 
Spain  Immbled. '  she  said :  England  (in  its  own 
dim  feeling,  and  also  in  the  fact  of  things),  could 
not  do  at  all  without  considerablv  humbling 
Spain.      France,    endlessly    interested    in    that 


Spanish-English  matter,  was  already  sending  out 
fieets.  firing  shots. —  almost,  or  altogether.  ]iut- 
ting  her  hand  in  it.  '  In  which  ease,  will  not. 
nuist  not.  Austria  help  us?'  thought  England, — 
and  was  asking,  daily,  at  Vienna  .  .  .  when  the 
late  Kaiser  died.  .  .  ".  But  if  not  as  cause,  then 
as  signal,  or  as  signal  and  cause  together  (which 
it  properly  was),  the  Battle  of  Mollwitz  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  and  set  all  in  motion.  .  .  .  For 
directly  ou  the  back  of  Mollwitz.  there  ensued, 
first,  an  explosion  of  Diplomatic  activity,  such 
as  was  never  seen  before ;  E.\cellencies  from  the 
four  winds  taking  wing  towards  Friedricli:  and 
talking  and  insinuating,  and  fencing  and  fug- 
ling, after  their  sort,  in  that  Silesian  camp  of 
his,  the  centre  being  there.  A  universal  rookery 
of  Diplomatists,  whose  loud  cackle  is  now  as  if 
gone  mad  to  us:  their  work  wholly  fallen  putres- 
cent and  avoidable,  dead  to  all  creatures.  And 
secondly,  in  the  train  of  tliat,  there  ensued  a 
universal  European  War,  the  French  and  the 
English  being  chief  parties  in  it;  which  abounds 
ill  battles  and  feats  of  arms,  spirited  but  delir- 
ious, and  cannot  be  got  stilled  for  seven  or  eight 
years  to  come ;  and  in  which  Friedricli  and  his 
War  swim  only  as  an  intermittent  Episode  hence- 
forth. .  .  .  The  first  point  to  be  noted  is.  Where 
did  it  originate  ?  To  which  the  answer  mainly 
is  .  .  .  with  Monseigneur,  the  Marechalde  Belle- 
isle  princi])ally ;  with  the  ambitious  cupidities 
and  baseless  vanities  of  the  French  Court  and 
Nation,  as  represented  by  Belleisle.  .  .  .  The 
English-Spanish  War  had  a  basis  to  stand  on  in 
this  Universe.  The  like  had  the  Prussian-Aus- 
trian one;  so  all  men  now  admit.  If  Friedrich 
had  not  business  there,  what  man  ever  had  in  an 
enterprise  he  ventured  ou'?  Friedrich,  after 
such  trial  and  proof  as  has  seldom  been,  got  his 
claims  ou  Schlesien  allowed  by  the  Destinies. 
.  .  .  Friedrich  had  business  in  this  AVar;  and 
Maria  Theresa  \ersus  Friedrich  had  likewise 
cause  to  appear  in  Court,  and  do  her  utmost 
pleading  against  him.  But  if  we  ask.  What 
Belleisle  or  France  and  Louis  XV.  had  to  do 
there?  the  answer  is  rigorously  Nothing.  Their 
own  windy  vanities,  ambitions,  sanctioned  not 
by  fact  and  the  Almighty  Powers,  but  by  Phan- 
tasm and  the  babble  of  Versailles;  transcendent 
self-conceit,  intrinsically  insane:  pretensions  over 
their  fellow-creatures  which  were  without  basis 
anywhere  in  Nature,  except  iu  the  French  l)raiu; 
it  was  this  that  brought  Belleisle  and  France 
into  a  German  War.  And  Belleisle  and  P^rance 
having  gone  into  an  Anti-Pragmatic  War,  the 
unlucky  George  and  his  England  were  dragged 
into  a  Pragmatic  one. — -quitting  their  own  busi- 
ness, on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  hurrying  to  Ger- 
many,—  in  terror  as  at  Doomsday,  and  zeal  to 
save  the  Keystone  of  Nature  there.  That  is  the 
notable  point  in  regard  to  this  War:  That 
France  is  to  be  called  the  author  of  it,  who. 
alone  of  all  the  parties,  had  no  business  there 
w^hatever. "— T.  Carlyle,  Iliiit.  of  Friedrich  II.,  hk. 
1-3,  '■/(.  11  (r.  4).— See,  also,  France:  A.  D.  17:33. 
A.  D.  1741  (May— June).— Mission  of  Belle- 
isle.—The  thickening  of  the  Plot.— "  Thedefeat 
of  Maria  Theresa's  only  army  [at  Mollwitz]  swept 
away  all  the  doubts  and  scruples  of  France.  The 
fiery  Belleisle  had  already  set  out  upon  his 
mission  to  the  various  German  courts,  armed 
with  powers  which  were  reluctantly  granted  by 
the  cardinal  [Fleury,  the  French  n"iiuister].  and 
were  promptly  enlarged  by  the  ambassador  to 
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suit  his  own  more  ambitious  views  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  travellecl  in  oriental  state.  .  .  .  The 
almost  royal  pomp  witli  which  he  strode  into  the 
presence  of  princes  of  the  blood,  the  copious 
eloquence  with  whicli  lie  pleaded  his  cause,  .  .  . 
were  only  the  outward  decorations  of  one  of  the 
most  iniquitous  schemes  ever  devised  by  an  un- 
scrupulous diplomacy.  The  scheme,  when 
stripped  of  all  its  details,  did  not  indeed  at  first 
appear  absolutely  revolting.  It  proposed  simply 
to  secure  the  election  of  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria 
as  emperor,  an  honor  to  which  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  aspire.  But  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
the  votes  of  certain  electors  without  offering 
them  the  prospect  of  territorial  gains,  and  impos- 
sible for  Charles  Albert  to  support  the  imperial 
dignity  without  greater  revenues  than  those  of 
Bavaria.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that  pro- 
vinces should  be  taken  from  ilaria  Theresa  her- 
self, first  to  purchase  votes  against  her  own 
husband,  and  then  to  swell  the  income  of  the 
successful  rival  candidate.  The  three  episcopal 
electors  were  first  visited,  and  subjected  to  vari- 
ous forms  of  persuasion, —  bribes,  flattery,  threats, 
—  until  the  effects  of  the  treatment  began  to 
appear ;  the  count  palatine  was  devoted  to  France : 
and  these  four  witli  Bavaria  made  a  majority  of 
one.  But  that  was  too  small  a  margin  for  Belle- 
isle's  aspirations,  or  even  for  the  safety  of  his 
project.  The  four  remaining  votes  belonged  to 
the  most  powerful  of  the  German  states,  Prussia, 
Hanover,  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  .  .  .  Bohemia, 
if  it  voted  at  all,  would  of  course  vote  for  the 
grand-duke  Francis  [husband  of  >Iaria  Theresa]. 
Saxony  and  Hanover  were  already  negotiating 
with  Maria  Theresa;  and  it  was  well  understood 
that  Austria  could  have  Frederick's  support  by 
paying  his  price."  Austria  refused  to  pay  the 
price,  and  Frederick  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
king  of  France  at  Breslau  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1741.  "  The  essence  of  it  was  contained  in  four 
secret  articles.  In  these  the  king  of  Prussia  re- 
nounced his  claim  to  Jlilich-Berg  in  behalf  of  the 
house  of  Sulzbach,  and  agreed  to  give  his  vote  to 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  for  emperor.  The  king 
of  France  engaged  to  guarantee  Prussia  in  the 
possession  of  Lower  Silesia,  to  send  within  two 
months  an  army  to  the  support  of  Bavaria,  and 
to  provoke  an  immediate  rupture  between  Swe- 
den and  Russia." — H.  Tuttle,  Hist,  of  Prussia, 
1740-1745,  c/(.  4. 

Also  IX;  W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
ch.  99  (V.  3). 

A.  D.  1741  (June — September). —  Maria 
Theresa  and  the  Hungarians. — "During  these 
anxious  summer  months  Maria  Theresa  and  the 
Austrian  court  had  resided  mainly  at  Presburg, 
in  Hungary.  Here  she  had  been  occupied  in  the 
solution  of  domestic  as  well  as  international 
problems.  The  ilag}ars,  as  a  manly  and 
chivalrous  race,  had  been  touched  by  the  perilous 
situation  of  the  young  queen;  but.  while 
ardently  protesting  their  loyalty,  insisted  not  the 
less  on  the  recognition  of  their  own  inalienable 
rights.  These  had  been  inadequately  observed 
in  recent  years,  and  in  consequence  no  little  dis- 
affection prevailed  in  Hungary.  The  magnates 
resolved,  therefore,  as  they  had  resolved  at  the 
beginning  of  previous  reigns,  to  demand  the 
restoration  of  all  their  rights  and  privileges. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  wished  to  take 
any  ungenerous  advantage  of  the  sex  or  the 
necessities  of  Maria  Theresa.     They  were  argu- 


mentative and  stubborn,  yet  not  in  a  bargaining, 
mercenary  spirit.  They  accepted  in  .lune  a 
qualified  compliance  with  their  demands;  and 
when  on  tlie  2.5th  of  that  month  the  queen 
appeared  before  the  diet  to  receive  the  crown  of 
St.  Stephen,  and,  according  to  custom,  waved 
the  great  sword  of  the  kingdom  toward  the 
four  points  of  the  compass,  toward  the  north  and 
the  south,  the  east  and  the  west,  challenging  all 
enemies  to  dispute  her  right,  the  assembly  was 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
an  end  had  forever  been  put  to  constitutional 
technicalities.  Such  was,  however,  not  the  case. 
After  the  excitement  caused  by  the  dramatic 
coronation  had  in  a  measure  subsided,  the  old 
contentions  revived,  as  bitter  and  vexatious  as 
before.  These  concerned  especially  the  manner 
in  which  the  administration  of  Hungary  sliould 
be  adjusted  to  meet  the  new  state  of  things. 
Sliould  the  chief  political  offices  be  filled  by 
native  Hungarians,  as  the  diet  demanded  ?  Could 
the  co-regency  of  the  grand-duke,  wliich  was 
ardently  desired  by  the  queen,  be  accepted  by 
the  ilagyars  ?  For  two  months  the  dispute  over 
these  problems  raged  at  Presburg,  until  finally 
ilaria  Theresa  herself  found  a  bold,  ingenious, 
and  patriotic  solution.  The  news  of  the  Franco- 
Bavarian  alliance  and  the  fall  of  Passau  deter- 
mined her  to  throw  herself  completely  upon  the 
gallantry  and  devotion  of  the  Magyars.  It  had 
Tong  been  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Vienna  not 
to  entrust  the  Hungarians  with  arms.  .  .  .  But 
Maria  Theresa  had  not  been  robbed,  in  spite  of 
her  experience  with  France  and  Prussia,  of  all 
her  faith  in  human  nature.  She  took  the  respon- 
sibility of  her  decision,  and  the  result  proved 
that  her  insight  was  correct.  On  the  11th  of 
September  she  summoned  the  members  of  the 
diet  before  her,  and,  seated  on  the  throne, 
explained  to  them  the  perilous  situation  of  her 
dominions.  The  danger,  she  said,  threatened 
herself,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  her.  Abandoned 
by  all  her  allies,  she  took  refuge  in  the  fidelity 
and  the  ancient  valor  of  the  Hungarians,  to 
wliom  she  entrusted  herself,  her  children,  and 
her  empire.  Here  she  broke  into  tears,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief.  Tlie 
diet  responded  to  this  appeal  by  proclaiming  the 
'insurrection  '  or  the  equipment  of  a  large  pop- 
ular force  for  the  defence  of  the  queen.  So 
great  was  the  enthusiasm  that  it  nearly  swept 
away  even  the  original  aversion  of  the  Hun- 
garians to  the  grand-duke  Francis,  who,  to  the 
queen's  delight,  was  finally,  though  not  without 
some  murmurs,  accepted  as  co-regent.  .  .  . 
This  uprising  was  organized  not  an  hour  too 
early,  for  dangers  were  pressing  upon  the  queen 
from  everv  side."— H.  Tuttle,  i/^i'«?.  of  Prussia, 
1740-1745,"  c^.  4. 

Also  ix  ;  Due  de  Broglie,  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Maria  JTieresa.  eh.  4  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1741  (August — November).  —  The 
French-Bavarian  onset. — "  France  now  began 
to  act  with  energy.  In  the  month  of  August 
[1741]  two  French  armies  crossed  the  Rhine,  each 
about  40, 000  strong.  The  first  marched  into  West- 
phalia, and  frightened  George  II.  into  conclud- 
ing a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  Hanover,  and  prom- 
ising his  vote  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The 
second  advanced  through  South  Germany  on 
Passau,  the  frontier  cityof  Bavaria  and  Austria. 
As  soon  as  it  arrived  on  German  soil,  the  French 
officers  assumed  the  blue  and  white  cockade  of 
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Baviiriii  for  it  was  tlic  cue  of  Fmnce  to  appear 
oiilv  as  ail  auxiliary,  aiifl  tlic  iioiuiiial  commaiul 
of  liiT  armv  was  vostuil  in  tlic  Elictor.  I'lcm 
Passau  tlie'Fn-iioh  ami  Havariaiis  passed  into 
Uppor  Austria,  aii.l  on  Sept.  11  enlereil  lis  capi_ 
tni  Lin/,  where  I  he  Kleetor  as.sume<l  the  title  ot 
ArehtUike.  Five  davs  later  Sa.'cony  joined  the 
allies.  Sweden  had  a'lready  declared  war  on  Rus- 
sia. Spain  trumped  up  an  old  claim  ami  at- 
tacked the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy.  It  seemed 
as  if  Belleisles  st-hemes  were  about  to  be  crowned 
with  complete  success.  Had  the  allies  pushed 
forward,  Viennaniust  have  fallen  hilo  their  liaiuls. 
But  the  French  did  not  wish  to  be  too  victorious, 
lest  Ihev  should  make  the  Elector  too  powerful, 
and  .so"  independent  of  them.  Therefore,  after 
six  weeks'  delav,  they  turned  aside  to  the  con- 
quest of  Boheiiiia."—"  F.  W.  Longman,  Frederick 
the  Grt'it  and  the  Sren  Tears  ^\'flr.  cli.  4,  sect.  4. 
— •'  While  ...  a  portion  of  the  French  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  Sejrur,  was 
left  in  Upper  Austria,  the  remainder  of  the  allied 
anny  turned  towards  Holiemia :  where  they  were 
joined  by  a  body  of  Sa.xons,  under  the  command 
of  Count  Rutowskv.  They  took  Prague  by  as- 
sault, on  the  night  of  the  2r)th  of  November, 
while  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  husband 
of  Maria  Theresji,  was  marching  to  his  relief.  In 
Prairue.  3.0Ol»  prisoners  were  taken.  The  elector 
of  Uavaria  hasteiu-d  there,  upon  hearing  of  the 
success  of  his  arms,  was  crowned  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, during  the  month  of  December,  and  re- 
ceived the  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  c(mstituted 
authorities.  But  while  he  was  thus  employed, 
tlie  Austrian  genend,  KhevenhuUer,  had  driven 
the  Count  de  Segnr  out  of  Austria,  and  had  him- 
self entered  Bavaria:  which ol)liged  the  Bavarian 
army  to  abamlon  Bohemia  and  hasten  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  own  country." —  Lord  Dover,  Life 
,if  FmUrick  II..  hk.  2,  ch.''2  {r.  1). 

Ai.so  in:  Frederick  II.,  7/^1^  of  My  Own  Times 
{PiiMhniiiiiu.i  Wiirks,  v.  1,  ch.  .">). 

A.  D.  1741  (October). — Secret  Treaty  with 
Frederick. — Lower  Silesia  conceded  to  him. 
— Austrian  success. — "By  Oetolier.  1741,  the 
fortunes  of  ilaria  Theresa  had  sunk  to  the  low- 
est ebb,  but  a  great  revulsion  speedily  set  in. 
The  martial  enthusiasm  of  the  Iliingarians,  the 
sub.Mdy  from  Knglaiid,  and  the  brilliant  military 
talents  of  General  KhevenhuUer,  restored  her 
armies.  Vienna  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  at  the  same  time  jealousies  and  suspicion 
made  their  way  among  the  confederates.  Tlie 
Electors  of  Bavaria  anil  Saxony  were  already  in 
some  degree  divided ;  and  the  Germans,  and  es- 
pecially Frederick,  were  alarmed  liy  the  growing 
ascendency,  and  irritated  by  the  haughty  de- 
meanour of  the  French.  In  the  moment  of  her 
extreme  depression,  the  Queen  consented  to  a 
concession  which  England  had  vainly  urged  upon 
her  before,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  her 
future  success.  In  October  1741  -she  entered 
into  a  secret  convention  with  Fredeiick  [called 
the  convention  of  Ober-SchnellendorfJ,  by  which 
that  astute  sovereign  agreed  to  desert  his  allies, 
and  desist  from  hostilities,  on  condition  of  ulti- 
mately obtaining  Lower  Silesia,  with  Breslau  and 
Xeisse.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  ensure 
secrecy.  It  was  arranged  that  Frederick  should 
continue  to  besiege  Neisse.  that  the  town  should 
ultimately  be  surrendered  to  him,  and  that  his 
troops  should  then  retire  into  winter  quarters, 
and  take  no  further   part  in  the  war.     As  the 


sacrifice  of  a  few  more  lives  was  perfectly  in- 
dill'erent  to  the  contracting  parties,  and  in  order 
that  no  one  should  suspect  the  treachery  that 
was  contemplated,  Xeisse,  after  the  arrangement 
had  been  made  for  its  surrender,  was  subjected 
for  four  days  and  four  nights  to  the  horrors  of 
bombardment.  Frederick,  at  the  same  time 
talked,  with  his  usual  cynical  frankness,  to  the 
English  ambassador  about  the  best  waj-  of  at- 
tacking his  allies  the  French;  and  ob.served,  that 
if  the  Qvieen  of  Hungary  prospered,  he  would 
perliaijs  support  her,  if  not  —  everyone  must  look 
for  himself.  He  only  assented  verl)ally  to  this 
convention,  and,  no  ilouljt,  resolved  to  await  the 
course  of  events,  in  order  to  decide  which  Power 
it  was  his  interest  finally  to  betray :  but  in  the 
meantime  the  Austrians  obtained  a  respite, 
which  enabled  them  to  throw  their  wliole  forces 
upon  their  other  enemies.  Two  brilliant  cam- 
paigns followed.  The  greater  part  of  ISnliemia 
was  recovered  liy  an  army  under  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  and  the  French  were  liemmed  in  at 
Prague;  while  another  army,  under  General 
Kheveidiuller,  invaded  Upper  Austria,  drove 
Kl.C'lO  French  soldiers  within  the  walls  of  Linz, 
blockaded  them,  defeated  a  body  of  Bohemians 
who  were  sent  to  the  rescue,  compelled  the 
wliole  French  army  to  surrender,  and  then,  cross- 
ing the  frontier,  poured  in  a  resistless  torrent 
over  Bavaria.  The  fairest  plains  of  that  beauti- 
ful land  were  <lesolated  by  hosts  of  irregular 
troops  from  Hungary,  Croatia,  and  the  Tyrol; 
and  on  the  r2th  of  February  the  Austrians 
marched  in  triumpli  into  Munich.  On  that  very 
(lay  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  crowned  Emperor 
of  Germany,  at  Frankfort,  under  the  title  of 
Charles  VIL,  and  the  imperial  crown  was  thus, 
for  the  first  time,  for  many  generations,  .separ- 
ated from  the  House  of  Austria." — W.  E.  II. 
Lecky,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  IHth  Century,  ch.  3  (r.  1). 

Also  in  :  F.  Von  Raumer,  Contributions  to 
Modern  Hist.:  Fred'k  II.  and  his  Times,  ch. 
13-14. 

A.  D.  1741-1743. — Successes  in  Italy.  See 
It.vi.v:    a.  1).  1741-1743. 

A.  D.  1742  (January  —  May). —  Frederick 
breaks  faith  again. — Battle  of  Chotusitz. — 
"Tlie  Queen  of  Hungary  had  asseniblcMl  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  two  considerable  armies  in 
Moravia  and  Bohemia,  the  one  under  Prince 
Lobkowit/,  to  defend  the  former  province,  and 
the  other  commanded  by  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, her  brother-in-law.  This  young  Prince 
jiossessed  as  much  bravery  and  activity  as 
Frederick,  and  had  equally  with  him  the  talent 
of  iiis]nring  attaclinieut  and  confidence.  .  .  . 
Frederick,  alarmed  at  these  preparations  and  the 
progress  of  the  Austrians  in  Bavaria,  abruptly 
broke  off  the  convention  of  Obcr-Sclmellendorf, 
and  recommenced  hostilities.  .  .  .  The  King  of 
Prussia  became  apprehensive  that  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  would  again  turn  her  arms  to  recover 
Silesia.  He  therefore  dispatched  JNIarslial 
Schwerin  to  seize  Olmutz  and  laj'  siege  to  Glatz, 
which  surrendered  after  a  desperate  resistance 
on  the  9th  of  January.  Soon  after  this  event, 
the  King  rejoined  his  army,  and  endeavoured  to 
drive  the  Austrians  from  their  advantageous 
position  in  the  southern  parts  of  Bohemia,  which 
would  have  delivered  the  French  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  checked  the  progress  of 
KhevenhuUer  in  Bavaria.  The  king  advanced 
to  Iglau,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  and,  oc- 
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cupying  the  banks  of  the  Taya,  made  irruptions 
Into  Upper  Austria,  his  liussars  spreading  terror 
even  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  Tlie  Austriaus 
drew  from  Bavaria  a  corps  of  10,000  men  to 
cover  the  capital,  while  Prince  Cliarles  of  Lor- 
raine, at  the  liead  of  50.000  men,  tlireatened  the 
Prussian  magazines  in  Upper  Silesia,  and  by  this 
movement  compelled  Frederick  to  detach  a  con- 
siderable force  for  their  protection,  and  to 
evacuate  Moravia,  whicli  he  had  invaded. 
Broglie,  wlio  commanded  the  Freucli  forces  in 
that  country,  must  now  have  fallen  a  sacrifice. 
had  not  the  ever-active  King  of  Prussia  brought 
up  30.000  men,  which,  under  tlie  Prince  of 
Anhalt-Dessau.  entering  Bohemia,  came  up  witli 
Prince  Charles  at  Czaslau,  about  thirty-five  miles 
from  Prague,  before  he  could  form  a  junction 
with  Prince  Lobkowitz.  Upon  this  ensued  [  Jlay 
17,  1742]  what  is  known  in  history  as  tlie  battle 
of  Czaslau  [also,  and  more  commonly,  called  the 
battle  of  Chotusitz],  .  .  .  The  numbers  in  the 
two  armies  were  nearly  equal,  and  the  action 
was  warmly  contested  on  both  sides.  .  .  .  The 
Prussians  remained  masters  of  the  field,  with  18 
cannon,  two  pairs  of  colours  and  1,200  prisoners; 
but  they  indeed  paid  dearly  for  the  honour,  for 
it  was  computed  that  their  loss  was  equal  to  that 
of  their  enemy,  which  amounted  to  7,000  men  on 
either  side;  wliile  the  Prussian  cavalry,  under 
Field-Marshal  Buddenbroch,  was  nearly  ruined. 
.  .  .  Although  in  this  battle  the  victory  was. 
without  doubt,  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians,  yet 
the  immediate  consequences  were  highly  favour- 
able to  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  The  King  was 
disappointed  of  his  expected  advantages,  and 
conceived  a  disgust  to  the  war.  He  now  lowered 
his  demands  and  made  overtures  of  accommoda- 
tion, which,  on  the  11th  of  June,  resulted  in  a 
treatj-  of  peace  between  the  two  crowns,  wliich 
was  signed  at  Breslau  under  the  mediation  of  the 
Britisli  Ambassador." — Sir  E.  Cust,  Annals  of 
the  Wars  of  the  ISth  Century,  v.  2,  p.  19. 

Also  rs :  T.  Cariyle,  Hist,  of  Friedrkh  II.  of 
Prussia.,  hk.  V?,.rh.  13  (i\  oi. 

A.  D.  1742  (June). — Treaty  of  Breslau  with 
the  King  of  Prussia. — "The  following  are  the 
preliniiuary  articles  which  were  signed  at 
Breslau:  1.  The  queen  of  Hungary  ceded  to 
the  king  of  Prussia  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia, 
witli  the  principality  of  Glatz;  except  the  towns 
of  Troppau,  Jaegendorff  and  the  high  mountains 
situated  beyond  the  Oppa.  2.  The  Prussians 
undertook  to  repay  the  English  1,700,000  crowns ; 
which  sum  was  a  mortgage  loan  on  Silesia.  The 
remaining  articles  related  to  a  suspension  of 
arms,  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the  freedom 
of  religion  and  trade.  Thus  was  Silesia  united 
to  the  Prussian  States.  Two  years  were  suf- 
ficient for  the  conquest  of  that  important  prov- 
ince. The  treasures  which  the  late  king  had  left 
were  almost  expended;  but  provinces  that  do 
not  cost  more  than  seven  or  eight  millions  are 
cheaply  purchased." — Frederic  II..  Hist,  of  My 
Otrn  Times  (PostJiumous  Works,  r.  1),  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1742  (June — December). — Expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Bohemia. — Belleisle's  re- 
treat from  Prague. — "  The  Austrian  arms  began 
now  to  be  successful  in  all  quarters.  .Just  before 
the  signature  of  the  preliminaries,  Prince  Lob- 
cowitz,  who  was  stationed  at  Budweiss  with 
10,000  men,  made  an  attack  on  Frauenberg ;  Brog- 
lio  and  Belleisle  advanced  from  Piseck  to  relieve 
the  town,  and  a  combat  took  place  at  Sahay,  In 


which  the  Austrians  were  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  .500  men.  Tliis  trifling  affair  was  maenified 
into  a  decisive  victory.  .  .  .  Marshal  Broglio, 
elated  with  this  advantage,  and  relying  on  the 
immediate  junction  of  tlii;  King  of  "Prussia,  re- 
mained at  Frauenberg  in  perfect  security.  But 
his  expectations  were  disappointed  ;  Frederic  had 
already  commenced  liis  secret  negotiations,  and 
Prince  Charles  was  enabled  to  turn  liis  forces 
against  the  French.  Being  joined  by  Prince  Lob- 
cowitz,  tliey  attacked  Broglio,  and  compelled  him 
to  quit  Frauenberg  with  such  precipitation  that 
his  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  light  troojjs. 
and  the  French  retreated  towards  Branau,  har- 
assed by  the  Croats  and  other  irregulars.  .  .  . 
The  Austrians,  pursuing  their  success  against 
the  French,  drove  Broglio  from  Branau,  and  fol- 
lowed liim  to  the  walls  of  Prague,  where  he  found 
Belleisle.  .  .  .  After  several  consultations,  the 
two  generals  called  in  their  posts,  and  secured 
their  army  partly  within  the  walls  and  partly 
within  a  peninsula  of  the  Moldau.  .  .  .  Soon 
afterwards  the  duke  of  Lorraine  joined  the  army 
[of  Prince  Charles],  which  now  amounted  to  70,- 
000  men,  and  the  arrival  of  the  heavy  artillery 
enabled  the  Austrians  to  commence  the  siege."— 
W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria,  ch.  102 
(i\  3). — "  To  relieve  the  French  at  Prague,  !Mar- 
shal  Maillebois  was  directed  to  advance  with  his 
army  from  Westphalia.  At  these  tidings  Prince 
Charles  changed  the  siege  of  Prague  to  a  block- 
ade, and  marching  against  his  new  opponents, 
checked  their  progress  on  the  Bohemian  frontier; 
the  French,  however,  still  occupying  the  town 
of  Egra.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
Belleisle  made  his  masterly  and  renowned  retreat 
from  Prague.  In  the  night  of  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, he  secretly  left  the  city  at  the  head  of  11,000 
foot  and  3.000  horse,  having  deceived  the  Aus- 
trians' vigilance  by  the  feint  of  a  general  forage 
in  the  opposite  quarter;  and  pushed  for  Egra 
through  a  hostile  country,  destitute  of  resources 
and  surrounded  by  superior  enemies.  His  sol- 
diers, with  no  other  food  than  frozen  bread,  and 
compelled  to  sleep  without  covering  on  the 
snow  and  ice.  perished  in  great  numbers;  but  the 
gallant  spirit  of  Belleisle  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle;  he  struck  through  morasses  almost 
imtrodden  before,  offered  battle  to  Prince  Lobko- 
witz. who.  however,  declined  engaging,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  reaching  the  other  French 
army  with  the  flower  of  his  own.  The  remnant 
left  at  Prague,  and  amounting  only  to  6,000  men, 
seemed  an  easy  prey ;  yet  their  threat  of  firing 
the  city,  and  perishing  beneath  its  ruins,  and  the 
recent  proof  of  what  despair  can  do,  obtained 
for  them  honourable  terms,  and  the  permission 
of  rejoining  their  comrades  at  Egra.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  skill  and  courage  in  the  French 
invaders,  the  final  result  to  them  was  failure; 
nor  had  they  attained  a  single  permanent  advan- 
tage beyond  their  own  safety  in  retreat.  Maille- 
bois and  De  Broglie  took  up  winter  quarters  in 
Bavaria,  while  Belleisle  led  back  his  division 
across  the  Rhine ;  and  it  was  computed  that,  of 
the  3.5.000  men  whom  he  had  first  conducted  into 
Germany,  not  more  than  8,000  returned  beneath 
his  banner. " — LordMahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist, 
of  Eng..  1713-1783,  ch.  24  (c.  3).—  •■  Thus,  at  the 
termination  of  the  campaign,  all  Bohemia  was 
regained,  except  Egra;  and  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1743,  Maria  Theresa  was  soon  afterwards  crowned 
at  Prague,  to  the  recovery  of  which,  says  her 
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cn'iit  rival  lior  firmness  Imtl  more  contributed 
tlinn  the  force  of  her  iirms.  The  only  reverse 
which  the  Atistrinns  experienceil  m  the  mitlst  of 
their  successes  wiis  the  temponiry  loss  of  B;\- 
viiriii  which,  on  the  retreat  of  KcvenhuUer  was 
occnpicl  bv  marshal  Scckendorf;  ami  the  hin- 
pcror  inaile  his  entry  into  Munich  on  the  2il  of 
Oclolier."— \V.  Coxe,  IIM.oftheJIouseofAustnti, 
eh.  KKt  (c  3). 

A.  D.  1743.— England  drawn  into  the  con- 
flict.—The  Pragmatic  Army.— The  Battle  of 
Dettingen.— ■•The  cause  of  .Maria  Tlicrcsa  had 
bcfiuii  to  e.xcite  a  remarkable  enthusiasm  in 
Knt.'land.  .  .  .  The  convention  of  neutrality  en- 
ten-d  into  by  George  II.  in  Septcmlier  1741,  and 
the  e.Mortiim  of  his  vole  for  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, properly  concerned  that  prince  only  as 
Elector  of  lluiiover;  yet,  as  he  was  also  King  of 
Enu'land,  they  were'felt  as  a  disgrace  by  the 
English  people.  The  elections  of  that  year  went 
against  Walpole,  and  in  February  1743  lie  found 
him.sdf  compelled  to  resign.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  administration  by  Pultcney.  Earl  of  Bath, 
though  I-or<l  t'arteret  was  virtually  luime  min- 
ister. Carteret  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  Maria  Theresa.  Mis  accession  to  ofBce 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  large  increase  of 
the  army  and  niivy ;  five  millions  were  voted  for 
carrvini;  on  the  war,  and  a  subsidy  of  £500,000 
for  the  tjiieen  of  Hungary.  The  Ear!  of  Stair.with 
an  army  of  1(1,000  men.  afterwards  reinforced  by 
a  larire  body  of  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  in 
British  pay,  was  despatched  into  the  Netherlands 
to  cooperate  with  the  Dutch.  But  though  the 
States-deneral,  at  the  instance  of  the  British 
Cabinet,  voted  Maria  Theresa  a  subsidy,  they 
were  not  yet  prepared  to  take  an  active  part  in  a 
war  which  might  ultimately  involve  them  in 
hostilities  with  France.  Tlie  exertions  nf  the 
English  ministry  in  favour  of  the  tjueen  of  Hun- 
gary had  tlu'iefore  been  contined  during  the  year 
1743  to  diplomacy,  and  they  had  helped  to  bring 
about  .  .  .  the  Peace  of  Breslau.  In  1743  they 
were  able  to  do  more."  In  April,  1743,  the  Em- 
peror, Charles  VII.,  regained  possession  nf  Ba- 
varia and  returned  to  Munich,  but  onlj'  to  be 
driven  out  again  by  tlie  Aiistrians  in  June.  The 
Bavarians  were  badly  beaten  at  Simpach  (.May  9), 
an<l  Munich  was  taken  (.June  13)  after  a  short 
bombardment.  "Charles  VH.  was  now  again 
obliged  to  lly,  and  took  refuge  at  Augsburg. 
At  his  command,  Seckendorf  [his  general]  made 
a  convention  with  the  Austrians  at  the  village  of 
Xiederschilnfeld,  by  which  he  agreed  to  abandon 
to  them  Bavaria,  on  condition  that  Cliarles's 
troops  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  unmolested 
quarters  between  Franconia  and  Suabia.  Maria 
Theresa  seemed  at  first  indisposed  to  ratify  even 
terms  so  humiliating  to  the  Emperor.  She  had 
become  perhaps  a  little  too  much  exalted  by  the 
rapid  turn  of  fortune.  She  had  caused  herself 
to  be  crowned  in  Prague.  She  had  received  the 
homage  of  the  Austrians,  and  entered  Vienna  in 
a  sort  of  triumph.  Slie  now  dreamt  of  nothing 
less  than  conquering  Lorraine  for  herself,  Alsace 
for  the  Empire;  of  hurling  Charles  VII.  from 
the  Imperial  throne,  and  placing  on  it  her  own 
coiLsort."  She  was  persua<led,  jiowever,  to  con- 
sent at  length  to  the  terms  of  the  Niedersclionfeld 
convention.  "Meanwhile  the  allied  army  of 
English  and  Germans,  under  the  Earl  of  S"tair. 
nearly  40.000  strong,  which,  from  its  destined 
object,  had  assumed  the  name  of  the  '  Pragmatic 


Army,'  had  cro.ssed  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine  in 
-March  and  Ajiril.  witli  a  view  to  cut  olf  the 
army  of  Bavaria  from  K'rance.  George  II.  had 
not  concealed  his  intention  of  Itreaking  the  Treaty 
of  Hanover  of  1741,  alleging  as  a  ground  that 
the  duration  of  the  neutrality  .stijuilated  in  it 
had  not  been  determined;  and  on  June  liltli  lie 
had  joined  the  army  in  person.  He  found  it  in  a 
most  critical  position.  Lord  Stair,  who  had 
never  distinguished  himself  as  a  general,  and 
was  now  falling  into  dotage,  had  led  it  into 
a  narrow  valley  near  A.'ichalleuburg.  between 
Mount  Spessart  and  the  river  Main ;  while 
.Marshal  Noailles  [commanding  the  French], 
who  had  crossed  the  Ithine  towards  the  end  of 
April,  by  seizing  the  principal  fords  of  the  Main, 
both  above  and  below  tlie  British  position,  had 
cut  him  off  both  from  his  magazines  at  Hanau, 
and  from  the  supplies  which  he  hail  ex|>ected  to 
procure  in  Franconia.  Nothing  remained  liut  for 
liim  to  figlit  his  way  back  to  Hanau."  In  the 
battle  of  Dettingen"  which  followed  (June  27), 
all  the  advantages  of  tlie  French  in  position 
were  thrown  away  by  the  ignorant  iiujietuosity 
of  the  king's  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Graiiimout, 
who  commanded  one  division,  and  they  sutfercd 
a  severe  defeat.  "  The  French  are  said  to  have 
lost  (i.OOO  men  and  the  British  half  that  number. 
It  is  the  last  action  in  which  a  king  of  England 
has  fought  in  person.  But  George  II.,  or  rather 
Lord  Stair,  did  not  know  how  to  profit  by  his 
victoiy.  Although  the  Pragmatic  Army  was 
joined  after  the  battle  of  Dettingen  by  'l5,000 
Dutch  troops,  under  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
nothing  of  importance  was  done  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  campaign." — T.  II.  Dyer,  Hist, 
of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  6,  ch.  4  (i\  3). 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  Hint,  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, rh.  104  (;•.  3).  —  Sir  E.  Cust,  Aiiiuils  of  the 
Wiir.t  ofthe  Wh  Century,  v.  3,  pp.  30-30.— Lord 
Malum' (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist.of  Eny.,  1713-1783, 
ch.  3")  (r.  3). 

A,  D.  1743. — Treaty  of  Worms  with  Sar- 
dinia and  England.     SeelT.vLY:  A.  D.  1743. 

A.  D.  1743  (October). — The  Second  Bourbon 
Family  Compact.      See  Pkance:    A.    D.    1743 

(OCTOBKK). 

A.  D.  1743-1744.  —  The  Prussian  King 
strikes  in  again. — The  Union  of  Frankfort. — 
Siege  and  capture  of  Prague. — "  Every  where 
Austria  was  successful,  and  Frederick  had  reason 
to  fear  for  himself  unless  the  tide  of  conquest 
could  be  stayed.  He  explains  in  the  '  Histoire 
de  Mon  Temps  '  that  he  feared  lest  France  should 
abandon  the  cause  of  the  Emperor,  which  would 
mean  that  the  Austrians,  wdio  now  boldly  spoke 
of  compensation  for  the  war,  would  turn  their 
arms  against  himself.  .  .  .  France  was  trem- 
bling, not  for  her  conquests,  but  for  her  own  ter- 
ritory. After  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  the 
victorious  Anglo-Hanoverian  force  was  to  cross 
the  Rhine  above  Mayence  and  march  into 
Alsace,  while  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  with  a 
strong  Austrian  army,  was  to  pass  near  Basle 
and  occupy  Lorraine,  taking  up  his  winter  quar- 
ters in  Burgundy  and  Champagne.  The  English 
crossed  .witliout  any  check  and  moved  on  to 
Worms,  but  the  Austrians  failed  in  their  at- 
tempt. Worms  became  a  centre  of  intrigue, 
which  Frederick  afterwards  called  '  Cette  abyme 
de  mauvaise  foi.'  The  Dutch  were  persuaded 
by  Lord-  Carteret  to  join  the  English,  and  they 
did  at  last  send  14,000  men,  who  were  never  of 
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the  least  use.  Lord  Carteret  also  detf.ched 
Charles  Emanuel,  King  of  Sardinia,  from  his 
French  leanings,  and  persuaded  him  to  enter 
into  the  Austro-English  alliance  [by  the  treaty 
of  Worms,  Sept.  13,  1743,  which  conceded  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia  Finale,  the  city  of  Placen- 
tia,  with  some  other  small  districts  and  gave 
him  command  of  the  allied  forces  in  Italy].  It 
was  clear  that  action  could  not  be  long  post- 
poned, and  Frederick  began  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  a  new  war.  His  first  anxiety  was 
to  guard  himself  against  interference  from  his 
northern  and  eastern  neighbours.  He  secured, 
as  he  hoped,  the  neutrality  of  Russia  by  mar- 
rying the  young  princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst, 
afterwards  the  notorious  Empress  Catherine, 
with  the  Grand-Duke  Peter  of  Russia,  nephew 
and  heir  to  the  reigning  Empress  Elizabeth. 
.  .  .  Thus  strengthened,  as  he  hoped,  in  his  rear 
and  flank,  and  having  made  the  commencement 
of  a  German  league  called  the  Union  of  Frank- 
furt, by  which  Hesse  and  the  Palatinate  agreed 
to  join  Frederick  and  the  Kaiser,  he  concluded 
on  the  oth  of  .lune.  1744.  a  treaty  which  brought 
France  also  into  this  alliance.  It  was  secretly 
agreed  that  Frederick  was  to  invade  Bohemia, 
conquer  it  for  the  Kaiser,  and  liave  the  districts 
of  Koniggriitz.  Bunzlau,  and  Leitmeritz  to  repaj^ 
him  for  his  trouble  and  costs;  while  France, 
which  was  all  this  time  at  war  with  Austria  and 
England,  should  send  an  army  against  Prince 
Charles  and  the  English,  ,  ,  ,  The  first  stroke  of 
the  coming  war  was  delivered  by  France,  Louis 
XV.  sent  a  large  army  into  the  Netherlands  under 
two  good  leaders,  Noailles  and  Maurice  de  Saxe. 
Urged  by  his  mistress,  the  Duchesse  de  Chateau- 
roux,  he  joined  it  himself  early,  and  took  the 
nominal  command  early  in  June.  .  .  .  The 
towns  [Mcnin,  Ypres,  Fort  Knoque,  Furucs] 
rapidly  fell  before  him,  and  JIarshal  Wade,  with 
the  Anglo-Dutch-Hanoverian  army,  sat  still  and 
looked  at  the  success  of  the  French,  But  on 
the  night  of  the  30th  June  —  1st  Jul}-,  Prince 
Charles  crossed  the  Rhine  by  an  operation  which 
is  worth  the  study  of  military  students,  and 
invaded  Alsace,  the  French  arm}'  of  observation 
falling  back  before  him.  Louis  XV.  hurried 
back  to  interpose  between  the  Austrians  and 
Paris.  .  .  .  JIaurice  de  Saxe  was  left  in  the 
Netherlands  with  45.000  men.  Thus  the  French 
army  was  paralysed,  and  the  Austrian  army  in 
its  turn  was  actually  invading  France.  At  this 
time  Frederick  struck  in.  He  sent  word  to  the 
King  that,  tliough  all  the  terms  of  their  arrange- 
ment had  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  he  would  at 
once  invade  Bohemia,  and  deliver  a  stroke 
against  Prague  which  would  certainly  cause  the 
retreat  of  Prince  Charles  with  his  70,000  men. 
If  the  French  army  would  follow  Prince  Charles 
in  his  retreat,  Frederick  would  attack  him,  and 
between  France  and  Prussia  the  Austrian  armj' 
would  certainly  be  crushed,  and  Vienna  be  at 
their  mercy.  This  was  no  doubt  an  excellent 
plan  of  campaign,  but,  like  the  previous  opera- 
tions concerted  with  Broglio,  it  depended  for 
success  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  French,  and 
this  turned  out  to  be  a  broken  reed.  On  the  7th 
of  August  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  Vienna 
gave  notice  of  the  Union  of  Frankfurt  and  with- 
drew from  the  court  of  Austria;  and  on  the  loth 
the  Prussian  army  was  put  in  march  upon 
Prague  [opening  what  is  called  the  Second 
Silesiah   War].      Frederick's    forces    moved    in 
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three  columns,  the  total  strength  being  over 
80,000,  .  .  .  Jlaria  Theresa  was  now  again  in 
great  danger,  but  as  usual  retained  her  high 
courage,  and  once  more  called  forth  the  enthu- 
siasm of  her  Hungarian  subjects,  who  sent 
swarms  of  wild  troops,  horse  and  foot,  to  the 
seat  of  war.  ...  On  the  1st  of  September  the 
three  columns  met  before  Prague,  -which  had 
better  defences  than  in  the  last  campaign,  and  a 
garrison  of  some  16,000  men.  .  .  .  During  the 
night  of  the  9th  the  bombardment  commenced 
.  .  .  and  on  the  Ifith  the  garrison  surrendered. 
Thus,  one  month  after  the  commencement  of  the 
march  Prague  was  captured,  and  the  campaign 
opened  with  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms."— Col.  C.  B. 
Brackenbury,  Frederick  the  (Jrreat,  ch.  7. 

Also  IN:  W.  Russell,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
pt.  2,  letter  28.— F.  Von  Raumer,  Contributions  to 
Modern  Hist.  :  Fredk.  II.  and  his  Times,  ch. 
17-19. 

A.  D.  1744-1745.— Frederick's  retreat  and 
fresh  triumph. — Austria  recovers  the  imperial 
crown. —  Saxony  subdued.  —  The  Peace  of 
Dresden. —  After  the  reduction  of  Prague, 
Frederick,  ' '  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  jNIarshal 
Belleisle,  but  against  his  own  judgment,  advanced 
into  the  south  of  Bohemia  with  the  view  of 
threatening  Vienna,  He  thus  exposed  himself  to 
the  risk  of  being  cut  off  from  Prague,  Yet  even 
so  he  would  probably  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain himself  if  the  French  had  fulfilled  their 
engagements.  But  while  he  was  conquering  the 
districts  of  the  Upper  ^Moldau,  the  Austrian 
army  returned  unimpaired  from  Alsace.  The 
French  had  allowed  it  to  cross  the  Rhine  unmo- 
lested, and  had  not  made  the  slightest  attempt  to 
harass  its  retreat  [but  applied  themselves  to  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Freiburg],  The}-  were 
only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  themselves.  In  the 
ensuing  operations  Frederick  was  completely 
outmanoeuvred.  Traun  [the  Austrian  general], 
without  risking  a  battle,  forced  him  back  towards 
the  Silesian  frontier.  He  had  to  choose  between 
abandoning  Prague  and  abandoning  his  com- 
munications with  Silesia,  and  as  the  Saxons  had 
cut  off  his  retreat  through  the  Electorate,  there 
was  really  no  choice  in  the  matter.  So  he  fell 
back  on  Silesia,  abandoning  Prague  and  his 
heavy  artillery.  The  retreat  was  attended  with 
considerable  loss.  Frederick  was  much  struck 
with  the  skill  displayed  by  Traun,  and  says,  in 
his  '  Histoire  demon  Temps,'  that  he  regarded 
this  campaign  as  his  school  in  the  art  of  war  and 
M.  de  Traun  as  his  teacher.  The  campaign  may 
have  been  an  excellent  lesson  in  the  art  of  war, 
but  in  other  respects  it  was  very  disastrous  to 
Frederick,  He  had  drawn  upon  himself  the 
whole  power  of  Austria,  and  had  learnt  how 
little  the  French  were  to  be  depended  upon.  His 
prestige  was  dimmed  by  failure,  and  even  in  his 
own  army  doubts  were  entertained  of  his  capa- 
city. But,  bad  as  his  position  already  was,  it 
became  far  worse  when  the  unhappy  Emperor 
died  [Jan,  20,  1745],  worn  out  with  disease  and 
calamity.  This  event  put  an  end  to  the  Union 
of  Frankfort.  Frederick  could  no  longer  claim 
to  be  acting  in  defence  of  his  oppressed  sovereign ; 
the  ground  was  cut  from  under  his  feet.  Nor 
wasthere  any  longer  much  hope  of  preventing 
the  Imperial"  Crown  from  reverting  to  Austria. 
The  new  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  a  mere  boy.  In 
this  altered  state  of  affairs  he  sought  to  make 
peace.     But  Maria  Theresa  would  not  let  him 
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off  sooasilv.  I"  order  Hint  she  mislit  use  all  lii-r 
forti-s  iipiinst  liiiii.  sin-  {rniiiled  pnuc  Id  Havana, 
mill  pivc   hack  to  the   voiinij  elector  liis  liereili- 

t„rv  i| iiiions,  on  coiiililioii  of  his  resigiiiiii;  all 

claim  to  hers  ami  pnmiisiiijf  to  vole  for  her  liiis- 
Imiiil  as  Eiiiperor.  While  Frederick  thus  lost  a 
friend  in  Bavaria,  Saxony  threw  herself  conv 
pW'telv  into  the  anus  of  his  enemy,  and  united 
with  Austria  in  a  trc^aty  [May  IS]  which  had  for 
iLsohji'ct.  not  the  reeonqiiest  of  Silesia  merely, 
iiut  the  partition  of  Prussia  and  tlie  reduction  of 
the  kinir  to  his  ancient  limits  as  Marerave  of 
Hnindeiilmrg.  Saxony  was  then  much  larger 
than  it  is  now,  hut  it  "was  not  only  the  number 
of  troops  it  could  send  into  the  field  that  made 
its  hostility  dangerous.  It  was  partly  the  geo- 
graphical iiosition  of  the  country,  wliich  made  it 
an  excellent  lia.-i<'  for  operations  against  Prussia, 
but  still  more  the  alliance  that  was  known  to 
subsisi  iKtweeii  the  Kleetor  (King  Augustus  III. 
of  Polandl  and  the  Russian  Court.  It  was  prob- 
able that  a  Prus.sian  invasion  of  Saxony  would 
Ik-  followed  by  a  Russian  invasion  of  Prussia. 
Towards  the  "end  of  May,  the  Austrian  and 
Saxon  anny,  75,000  stron"g,  crossed  the  Giant 
Mountains  "and  descended  upon  Silesia.  The 
Austrians  wen>  again  commanded  by  Prince 
Charles,  but  the  wise  head  of  Traun  was  no 
longer  then'  to  guide  liim.  .  .  .  The  encounter 
look  place  at  Ilohenfriedberg  [June  5],  and 
resulted  in  a  eomjilete  victory  for  Prussia.  The 
Austrians  and  Saxons  lost  9.000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  7,0(X)  prisoners,  besides  (56  cannons 
and  7:t  flags  and  standards.  Four  days  after  the 
battle  they  were  back  again  in  Bohemia. 
Frederick  followed,  not  with  the  intention  of 
nllacking  tiiem  again,  but  in  order  to  eat  the 
country  bare,  st)  that  it  might  afford  no  su.slen- 
nnce  to  the  enemy  during  the  winter.  For  his 
own  part  he  was  really  anxious  for  peace.  His 
resources  were  all  but  exhausted,  while  Austria 
WHS  fed  by  a  constant  stream  of  English  sub- 
sidies. As  in  the  former  war.  England  interposed 
with  her  good  ollices,  but  without  eiTcct;  >Iaria 
Theresa  was  by  no  means  <lisliearteiied  liy  her 
defeat,  and  refused  to  hear  of  peace  till  she  had 
tried  the  chances  of  battle  once  more.  On  Sept. 
13  her  husband  was  elected  Emperor  by  seven 
votes  out  of  nine,  the  dissentients  being  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  Elector  Palatine.  This  event 
raised  the  sjiirits  of  the  Empress-Queen,  as  Maria 
Theresa  was  henceforward  called,  and  opened  a 
wider  tield  for  her  ambit  ion.  She  sent  peremptory 
orders  to  Prince  Charles  to  attack  Frederick 
before  he  retired  from  Bohemia.  A  battle  was 
aceonlingly  fought  at  Solir  [Sept.  30].  and  again 
victory  rested  with  the  Prussians.  The  sea.son 
was  now  far  advanced,  and  Frederick  returned 
home  expecting  that  there  would  be  no  more 
fighting  till  after  the  winter.  Such  however, 
was  far  from  being  the  intention  of  his  enemies." 
A  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Brandenburg  by  three 
Austrian  and  Saxon  armies,  .simultaneously,  was 
secretly  concerted;  but  Frederick  had  timely 
warning  of  it  and  it  was  frustrated  l)y  his 
activity  and  energy.  On  the  23d  of  November 
he  surprised  and  defeated  Prince  Charies  at 
Heimersdorf.  "Some  three  weeks  afterwards 
[Dec.  15]  the  Prince  of  Dessau  defeated  a  second 
Saxon  and  Austrian  army  at  Kes.selsdorf.  a  few 
miles  from  Dresden.  This  victory  completed  the 
subjugation  of  Saxony  and  put  an  end  to  the 
war.     Three  days  after  Kesselsdorf,  Frederick 


entered  Dresden,  aiul  astonished  every  one  by 
the  gniciousucss  of  his  behaviour  and  by  the 
moderation  of  his  terms.  From  Saxony  he 
exacted  no  cession  of  territory,  but  merely  a  con- 
tribution of  1,000,000  thalers"  (.£150,000)  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  From  Austria  he 
demanded  a  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Brcslau, 
in  return  for  which  he  agreed  to  recognize 
Francis  as  Kmpi-ror.  Peace  was  signed  [at 
Dresden]  on  Christmas  Day. " — F.  W.  Longman, 
Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Seven  Years  War, 
ch.  5. 

Also  is:  T.  Carlyle,  Hist,  of  Frederick  II.,  hk. 
15,  ch.  3-15  (r.  4).— Lord  Dove'r,  Life  of  Frederick 
II..  hk.  2,  ch.  3-5  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1745. — Overwhelming  disasters  in 
Italy.     See  Italy:    A.  I)    1745. 

A.  D.  1745  (May). — Reverses  in  the  Nether- 
lands.— Battle  of  Fontenoy.  See  NiiTiiEii- 
lands:    A.  I).  1745. 

A.  D.  1745  (September— October).— The 
Consort  of  Maria  Theresa  elected  and  crowned 
Emperor. — Rise  of  the  new  House  of  Haps- 
burg-Lorraine. — Francis  of  Lorraine,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  and  husband  of  Maria  Theresa, 
was  elected  Emperor,  at  Frankfort,  Sept.  13, 
1745,  and  crowned  Oct.  1,  with  the  title  of  Fran- 
cis I.  "Thus  the  Empire  returned  to  the  jS'ew 
House  of  Austria,  that  of  Ilaiisburg-Lorraine, 
and  France  had  missed  the  principal  object  for 
wliich  she  had  gone  to  war,"  By  the  treaties 
signed  at  Dresden,  Dec.  25,  between  Prussia, 
Austria  and  Saxony,  Frederick,  as  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  assented  to  and  recognized  the 
election  of  Francis,  against  which  he  and  the 
Elector  I'alatine  had  previously  protested. — T. 
II.  Dver.  y//.v^  of  Modern  Eii'rupe,  bk.  6,  eh.  4 
(>■■  3).  ■ 

A.  D.  1746-1747. — Further  French  con- 
quests in  the  Netherlands. — Lombardy  recov- 
ered.— Genoa  won  and  lost.  See  Nethei! 
L.vNDs:  A.  D.  174G-1747;  and  It.\lv:  A.  D, 
174()-1747. 

A.  D.  1748  (October). — Termination  and  re- 
sults of  the  War  of  the  Succession.     See  Aix- 

L.V-('lI.\I'i;i.LK,  TUK  CONGI!i:ss  OK. 

A.  D.  1755-1763.- The  Seven  Years  War.— 

Since  the  conquest  of  Silesia  \>\  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  "he  had  cast  off  all  reserve. 
In  his  extraordinary  Court  at  Potsdam  this  man 
of  wit  and  war  laughed  at  God,  and  at  his 
brother  philosophers  and  sovereigns;  he  ill- 
treated  Voltaire,  the  chief  organ  of  the  new 
opinions;  he  wounded  kings  and  queens  with 
his  epigrams;  he  believed  neither  in  the  beauty 
of  Madam  de  Pompadour  nor  in  the  poetical 
genius  of  the  Abbe  Bernis,  Prime  Minister  of 
France.  The  Empress  thought  the  moment 
favourable  for  the  recovery  of  Silesia;  she 
stirred  up  Europe,  especially  the  queens;  she 
])ersuaded  the  Queen  of  Poland  and  the  Empress 
of  Russia;  she  paid  court  to  the  mistress  of 
Louis  XV.  The  monstrous  alliaiKC  of  France 
with  the  ancient  state  of  Austria  against  a  sov- 
ereign who  maintained  the  equililjrium  of  Ger- 
many united  all  Europe  against  him.  England 
alone  supporti^d  him  anct  gave  him  subsidies. 
She  was  governed  at  that  time  by  a  gouty  law- 
yer, the  famous  "William  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord 
Chatham,  who  raised  himself  by  his  eloquence 
and  by  liis  hatred  of  the  French.  England 
wanted  two  things;  the  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  aud  the  destruction 
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of  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies.  Her  griefs 
■svere  serious;  the  Spaniards  liad  ill-treated  her 
smugglers  and  the  French  wanted  to  prevent 
her  from  settling  on  their  territory  in  Canada. 
In  India,  La  Bourdonnaie  and  his  successor 
Dupleix  threatened  to  found  a  great  empire  in 
the  face  of  the  English.  As  a  declaration  of 
■war  the  English  confiscated  300  French  ships 
(1756).  The  marvel  of  the  war  was  to  see  this 
little  kingdom  of  Prussia,  interposed  between 
the  huge  powers  of  Austria,  France,  and  Russia, 
run  from  one  to  the  other,  and  defy  them  all. 
This  was  the  second  period  of  the  art  of  war. 
The  unskillful  adversaries  of  Frederick  thought 
that  he  owed  all  his  success  to  the  precision  of 
the  mauceuvres  of  the  Prussian  soldiers,  to  their 
excellent  drill  and  rapid  firing.  Frederick  had 
certainly  carried  the  soldier  machine  to  perfec- 
tion. This  was  capable  of  imitation :  the  Czar 
Peter  III.  and  the  Count  of  St.  Germain  created 
military  automatons  by  means  of  the  lash.  But 
they  could  not  imitate  the  quickness  of  his 
mauceuvres;  the  happy  arrangement  of  his 
marches,  which  gave  him  great  facility  for 
moving  and  concentrating  large  masses,  and 
directing  them  on  the  weak  points  of  the  enemy. 
In  this  terrible  chase  given  by  the  large  unwieldy 
armies  of  the  allies  to  the  agile  Prussians,  one 
cannot  help  noticing  the  amusing  circumspec- 
tion of  the  Austrian  tacticians  and  the  stupid 
folly  of  the  fine  gentlemen  who  led  the  armies  of 
France.  The  Fabius  of  Austria,  the  sage  and 
heavy  Daun,  was  satisfied  with  a  war  of  posi- 
tions; he  could  not  find  encampments  strong 
enough  or  mountains  sufficiently  inaccessible;  his 
stationary  troops  were  always  beaten  by  Fred- 
erick. To  begin  with,  he  freed  liimself  from  the 
enmity  of  Saxony.  He  did  not  hurt,  he  only 
disarmed  her.  He  struck  his  next  blow  in 
Bohemia.  Repulsed  by  the  Austrians,  and 
abandoned  by  the  English  army,  which  deter- 
mined at  Kloster-seven  to  fight  no  more,  tlireat- 
ened  b_v  the  Russians,  who  were  victorious  at 
Joegerndorf,  he  passed  into  Saxony  and  found 
the  French  and  Imperialists  combined  there. 
Prussia  was  surrounded  by  four  armies.  Fred- 
erick fancied  himself  lost  and  determined  on 
suicide.  He  wrote  to  his  sister  and  to  d'Argens 
annovuicing  his  intention.  There  was  only  one 
thing  which  frightened  him:  it  was,  that  when 
once  he  was  dead  the  great  distributor  of  glory 
—  Voltaire  —  might  make  free  with  his  name:  he 
wrote  an  epistle  to  disarm  him.  .  .  .  Having 
written  this  epistle  he  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Rosbach.  The  Prince  of  Soiibise,  who  thought 
that  he  fled,  set  off  rashly  in  pursuit;  then  the 
Prussians  unmasked  their  batteries,  killed  3,000 
men,  and  took  7,000  prisoners.  In  the  French 
camp  were  foimd  an  army  of  cooks,  actors,  hair- 
dressers ;  a  number  of  parrots,  parasols,  and 
huge  cases  of  lavender-water,  &c.  (17.j7).  Xone 
but  a  tactician  coidd  follow  the  King  of  Prussia 
in  this  series  of  brilliant  and  skillful  battles. 
The  Seven  Years'  War,  however  varied  its  inci- 
dents, was  a  political  and  strategical  war :  it  has 
not  the  interest  of  the  wars  for  ideas,  the 
struggles  for  religion  and  for  freedom  of  the 
16th  century  and  of  our  own  time.  The  defeat 
of  Rosbach  was  followed  by  another  at  Crevelt, 
and  by  great  reverses  balanced  by  small  advan- 
tages; the  total  ruin  of  the  French  navy  and 
colonies ;  the  English  masters  of  the  ocean  and 
conquerors  of  India ;  the  exhaustion  and  humili- 


ation of  old  Europe  in  the  presence  of  young 
Prussia.  This  is  the  history  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  It  was  terminated  under  the  ministry  of 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul,"  by  the  Peace  of  Huberts- 
burg  and  the  Peace  of  Paris. — J.  Michelet,  A 
Summary  of  Modern  IliKtory,  pp.  300-302.— See 
GER.\tANT:  A.  D.  1755-1756,  to  1763;  and,  also. 
Seven  Ye.AiKs'  W.\r. 

A.  D.  1772-1773.— The  First  Partition  of 
Poland.     SeePoL.\ND:    A.  D.  1763-1773. 

A.  D.  1777-1779. — The  question  of  the  Bava- 
rian Succession.  See  B.\v.\kia:  A.  D.  1777- 
1779. 

A.  D.  1782-181 1. — Abolition  of  Serfdom. 
See  Slavery,  Mediaeval:    Germaxt. 

A.  D.  1787-1791.— War  with  the  Turks.— 
Treaty  of  Sistova. — Slight  Acquisitions  of 
Territory.     See  Turks:    A.  D.  1776-1792. 

A.  D.  1790-1797. — Death  of  Joseph  II.  and 
Leopold  II. — Accession  of  Francis  II. — The 
Coalition  against  and  war  with  revolutionary 
France,  to  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio. — 
"  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  European 
Powers  attacked  the  Revolution  in  France.  It 
was  the  Revolution  which  attacked  them.  The 
diplomatists  of  the  18th  century  ^•iewed  at  first 
with  cj-nical  indifference  the  meeting  of  the 
States  -  General  at  Versailles.  .  .  .  The  two 
points  which  occupied  the  attention  of  Europe 
in  1789  were  the  condition  of  Poland  and  the 
troubles  in  the  East.  The  ambitious  designs  of 
Catherine  and  the  assistance  lent  to  them  by 
Joseph  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  irritated  the  Prussian  Court,  and  awak- 
ened English  apprehensions,  always  sensitive 
about  the  safety  of  Stamboul.  Poland,  the 
battle-field  of  cynical  diplomacy,  torn  bj-  long 
dissensions  and  ruined  by  a  miserable  constitu- 
tion, was  vainly  endeavouring,  under  the  jealous 
eyes  of  her  great  neighbours,  to  avert  the  doom 
impending,  and  to  reassert  her  ancient  claim  to 
a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  But 
Russia  had  long  since  determined  that  Poland 
must  be  a  vassal  State  to  her  or  cease  to  be  a 
State  at  all,  while  Prussia,  driven  to  face  a  hard 
necessity,  realised  that  a  strong  Poland  and  a 
strong  Prussia  could  not  exist  together,  and  that 
if  Poland  ever  rose  again  to  power,  Prussia  must 
bid  good-bye  to  unity  and  greatness.  These 
two  questions  to  the  States  involved  seemed  to 
be  of  far  more  moment  than  any  political  reform 
in  France,  and  engrossed  the  diplomatists  of 
Europe  until  the  summer  of  1791.  In  February. 
1790,  a  new  influence  was  introduced  into 
European  politics  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  and  the  accession  of  his  brotlicr,  Leopold 
11.  Leopold  was  a  man  of  remarkable  ability, 
no  enthusiast  and  no  dreamer,  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  selfish  traditions  of  Austrian  policy  and  in 
some  of  the  subtleties  of  Italian  statecraft,  dis- 
cerning, temperate,  resolute  and  clear-headed, 
quietly  determined  to  have  his  own  way,  and 
generally  skilful  enough  to  secure  it.  Leopold 
found  his  new  dominions  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  confusion,  with  warand  rebellion  threaten- 
ing him  on  every  side.  He  speedily  set  about 
restoring  order.  "He  repealed  the  unpopular  de- 
crees of  Joseph.  He  conciliated  or  repressed  his 
discontented  subjects.  He  gradually  re-estab- 
lished the  authority  of  the  Crown.  .  .  .  Accord- 
ingly, the  first  eighteen  months  of  Leopold's 
refgn  were  occupied  with  his  own  immediate 
Interests,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  his  success 
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wilt  iiiiirkni.  C'litlifrim-s  viisl  schemes  in  Tiir 
kev  hii.l  iK'.ii  elurktMl.  War  liiui  been  uverted 
I'uliiml  liiul  Ueii  strenfilliened  by  inteiiml 
t ImliKed.  Prussia  hail  l)een  ediHilialeil  anil  out- 
man.euvriMl.  ami  lar  inlluenee  lia.l  lie.n  impaired. 
Al  last,  at  tlie  en.l  ..f  Au-usl.  17!M.  the  Liijpcror 
was  fnr  t.)  faee  tile  Kniieli  |.rc)l>leiii,  ami  lie  set 
ntit  fiir  the  Casll.'  .'f  rilliiit/.  to  meet  the  King  of 
I'russia  anil  the  Kniiiinint  leaders  at  the  Saxon 
Kleitors  Conn.  For  some  lime  past  the  restless- 
MISS  of  the  FreiK-h  Kniismnts  had  been  causing 
great  ixTple.xilv  in  Europe.  Received  with  open 
arms  bv  the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  the  Hhine, 
liv  the'  Electors  of  Maveiicc  and  Treves,  they 
prmveded  to  agitate  busilv  for  their  own  restora- 
tion. .  .  .  The  object  of  the  Emigrants  was  to 
bring  pressure  to  liear  at  the  European  Courts, 
with  the  view  of  inducing  the  Powers  to  inter- 
vene nclivelv  in  their  behalf.  .  .  .  After  his 
escape  from  Vraiicc,  in  June.  1790,  the  Comte  de 
Provence  established  his  Cmiit  at  Coblentz, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  the  Comte 
ilArtois,  and  where,  on  the  plea  that  Louis  was 
a  pris.inir.  he  claimed  the  title  of  Regent,  and 
assumed  the  authority  of  King.  The  Court  of 
the  tw (I  French  princes  at  Coblcntz  represented 
failhfullv  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  Emigrant 
party.  But  a  more  satisfactory  si)ectacle_  was 
olTeii'd  by  the  camp  at  "Worms,  where  Condewas 
bravely  "trying  to  organise  an  army  to  tight 
against  the  Revolution  in  Fniiicc.  To  Coude's 
bUindanl  tlocked  the  more  patriotic  Emigrants. 
.  .  .  But  the  German  Princes  in  the  neighbour- 
hoiKl  UM>ked  with  disfavour  on  the  Emigrant 
army.  It  caiLsed  coiifusimi  in  their  dominions, 
audit  drew  down  on  Iheiii  the  hostility  of  the 
French  (tovernment.  The  Emperor  joined  them 
in  proli-sliiig  against  it.  In  February,  1792, 
Conile's  army  was  compelled  loabaiuloii  its  camp 
at  Worms,  and  to  retire  fiiilhir  into  Germany. 
The  Emperor  was  well  aware  of  the  reckless 
sellislinessof  ihe  Emigrant  princes.  He  had  as 
little  sympathy  with  them  as  his  sister.  He  did 
not  intend  to  listen  to  their  demands.  If  he  iii- 
terfiitd  in  Fnince  at  all,  it  would  only  be  in  a 
cautious  and  tenlative  manner,  and  in  order  to 
save  Marie  Aiiloiiielte  and  her  husband.  Cer- 
tainly he  woulil  not  undertake  a  war  for  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Ancieii  Regime.  .  .  .  Accordingly, 
the  interviews  at  Pillnitz  came  to  nothing.  .  .  . 
Fairly  in  March,  1792,  Leopold  suddenly  died.  His 
heir  Fnuicis,  unrestrained  by  his  father's  tact  and 
niiNlenition,  a.ssumeil  a  dilTerent  tone  and  showed 
less  patience.  The  chances  of  any  effective  jires- 
siire  from  the  Powers  declined,  as  the  prospect 
of  war  rose  on  the  horizon.  Francis'  language 
was  siillicienlly  sharp  to  give  the  Assembly  the 
pnlctt  which  it  longed  for,  and  on  the"  20th 
April,  Louis,  amid  general  enthusiasm,  came 
dowii  lo  the  Assembly  and  declared  war  against 
Austria.  The  ctTects  of  that  momentous  step  no 
eiimnnnl  can  exaggerate.  It  ruined  the  best 
hopes  of  the  Revolution,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  a  military  despotism  in  the  future." — C.  E. 
.Mallet,  The  Fniieli  licviilutiiin,  ch.  7 — Sec 
Fuamk:  a.  n.  1790-1791;  1791  {.lui.v— Dkce.m- 
itKU):  1791-1792;  1792  (Aprii.  — .Ivi.y),  and 
(SKITEMnKll— DECEMItEH);  1792-1793  (I)ecem- 
iiKit  — FKum  Aiiv);  1793  (Febuiauv  — April), 
and  l.lii.v— Dece.mbej!);  1794  (Maiu  ii— .Ili.y)' 
1794-1795  (OiToiiEit— May);  1795  (.Ilne— De- 
(KMiiEitl;  179U  (Aphii,— OCTOBEK);  and  1796- 
1797  It  HTouEit— April). 
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D.  1794-1796. — The  Third  partition  of 
Poland.— Austrian  share  of  the  spoils.  See 
Pui.A.NO:  A.   I).   17!l3-!79«. 

A.  D.  1797  (October). — Treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio  with  France.— Cession  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Lombard  provinces.— Acquisition 
of  Venice  and  Venetian  territories.  See 
Fuaxck:  a.  I>.  1797  (.\L\v— Octouku). 

A.  D.  1798-1806.— Congress  of  Rastadt.— 
Second  Coalition  against  France. — Peace  of 
Luneville.  — Third  Coalition. — Ulm  and  Aus- 
terlitz.  — Peace  of  Presburg.  — Extinction  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  — Birth  of  the  Empire 
of  Austria. — "  When  Honapaitc.s.iilcd  lur  Egypt 
he  had  left  a  congress  at  Rasl;icll  discussing 
means  for  the  execution  of  certain  articles  in  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  which  were  to  establi-sh 
])eace  between  France  and  the  Empire.  .  .  . 
Though  openly  undertaking  to  invite  the  Oer- 
inaiis  to  a  congress  in  order  to  settle  a  general 
piaee  on  the  basis  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire, 
the  Emperor  agreed  in  secret  articles  to  use  his 
inlluenee  to  procure  for  the  Republic  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  with  the  exception  of  the 
Prussian  provinces,  to  join  with  France  in  obtain- 
ing compensation  in  Germany  for  those  injured 
by  this  change,  and  to  contril)iite  no  more  than 
his  necessary  contingent  if  the  war  were  pro- 
longed. Tlie  ratification  of  these  secret  ])ro- 
visions  had  been  extorted  from  the  Congress  by 
threats  before  Bonaparte  had  left;  but  tlie  (|ues- 
tion  of  indemnilication  had  i)rogresseil  no  farther 
than  a  decision  to  secularise  the  ecclesiastical 
states  for  the  purpose,  when  extravagant  de- 
mands from  the  French  deputies  brought  nego- 
tiation to  a  deadlock.  IMeanwhile.  another  coali- 
tion war  had  been  brewing.  Paul  I.  of  Russia 
had  reiraiilril  willi  little  pleasure  the  doings  of 
the  Revolution,  and  when  his  imrteges, the  knights 
of  St.  .loliii  of  .lerusalem,  had  been  deprived  of 
JIalta  by  Bonaparte  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  when 
the  Directory  established  by  force  of  arms  a 
Helvetic  republic  in  Switzerland,  when  it  found 
occasion  to  carry  olT  the  Pope  into  exile  anil  erect 
a  Roman  republic,  he  abandmied  llie  cautious 
and  self-seeking  policy  of  Catherine,  and  cordi- 
ally responded  to  Pitt's  advances  for  an  alliance. 
At  the  same  time  Turkej'  was  compelleil  by  the 
invitation  of  Egypt  to  ally  itself  for  once  with 
Russia.  Austria,  convinced  that  the  French  did 
not  intend  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  also  determined  to  renew  hostili- 
ties; and  Naples,  exasperated  by  the  sacrilege  of 
a  republic  at  Rome,  and  alarmed  by  French  ag- 
gressiveness, enrolled  itself  in  the  league.  The 
Neapolitan  king,  indeed,  opened  the  war  with 
some  success,  before  he  could  receive  support 
from  his  allies;  but  he  was  soon  vanquished  by 
the  French,  and  his  dominions  were  converted 
into  a  Parthenopcan  republic.  Austria,  on  the 
contrary,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Russian 
forces;  and  llie  general  campaign  began  early  in 
1799.  The  French,  fighting  against  such  gener- 
als as  the  Archduke  (^harles  and  the  Russian 
SuvarolT,  without  the  supervision  of  Carnot  or 
the  strategy  and  enterprise  of  Bonaparte, 
suffered  severe  reverses  and  great  privations. 
Towards  the  end  the  Russian  army  endured 
much  hardship  on  account  of  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  Austrian  cabinet;  and  this  caused 
the  T.sar,  who  thought  he  had  other  reasons  for 
discontent,  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  field. 
When    Bonaparte    was  made    First  Consul  the 
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military  position  of  Fnince  was,  nevortheloss, 
very  precarious.  .  .  .  Tlie  Roman  and  (.'isal|)ine 
repul)lics  liad  fallen.  The  very  congress  at  Ras- 
tadt  had  been  dispersed  In'  the  approach  of  the 
Austrians;  and  the  French  emissaries  had  been 
sabred  by  Austrian  troopers,  though  how  their 
insolence  came  to  be  thus  foully  punished  has 
never  been  clearly  explained.  At  this  crisis 
France  was  rescued  from  foreign  foes  and 
domestic  disorders  by  its  most  successfid  gen- 
eral. ...  In  the  camjiaign  which  followed, 
France  obtained  signal  satisfaction  for  its 
chagrin.  Leaving  Jloreau  to  carry  the  war  into 
Germany,  Bonaparte  suddenly  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  defeated  the  Austrians  on  the  plain  of 
Marengo.  The  Austrians,  though  completely 
cowed,  refrained  from  concluding  a  definite 
peace  out  of  respect  for  their  engagements  with 
England;  and  armistices,  expiring  into  desul- 
tory warfare,  prolonged  the  contest  till  ]Moreau 
laid  the  way  open  to  Vienna,  by  winning  a 
splendid  triumph  at  Hohenlinden.  A  treaty  of 
]ieace  was  finally  concluded  at  Luneville,  when 
Francis  II.  pledged  the  Empire  to  its  provisions 
on  the  ground  of  the  consents  already  given  at 
Rastadt.  In  couforjnit}'  with  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  Austria  retained  the  boundary  of 
the  Adige  in  Italy ;  France  kept  Belgium  and 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  princes,  dis- 
possessed by  the  cessions,  were  promised  com- 
pensation in  Germany;  while  Tuscany  was 
given  to  France  to  sell  to  Spain  at  the  price  of 
Parma,  Louisiana,  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  a 
sum  of  money.  Shortly  afterwards  peace  was 
extended  to  Naples  on  easy  terms.  .  .  .  The 
time  was  now  come  for  the  Revolution  to  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
Pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  the  German 
Diet  met  at  Regensburg  to  discuss  a  scheme  of 
compensation  for  the  dispossessed  rulers.  Vir- 
tually the  meeting  was  a  renewal  of  the  congress 
of  Rastadt.  .  .  .  At  Rastadt  the  incoherence 
and  disintegration  of  tlie  venerable  Empire  had 
become  jiainfidly  apparent.  .  .  .  When  it  was 
known  tliat  the  head  of  the  nation,  who  had 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  In  the 
preliminaries  of  Leoben,  and  had  renewed  the 
assurance  when  he  convoked  the  assembly,  had 
in  truth  betrayed  to  the  stranger  nearly  all  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine, —  the  German  rulers 
greedily  hastened  to  secure  every  possible  tritle 
in  the  scramble  of  redistribution.  The  slow  and 
wearisome  debates  were  supplemented  by 
intrigues  of  the  most  degraded  nature.  Con- 
scious that  the  French  C'onsid  could  give  a 
casting  vote  on  any  disputed  question,  the 
princes  found  no  indignity  too  shameful,  no 
trick  too  base,  to  obtain  his  favour.  .  .  .  Tlie 
First  Consul,  on  his  side,  prosecuted  with  a 
duplicity  and  address,  heretofore  unequalled, 
the  traditional  policy  of  France  in  German 
affairs.  .  .  .  Feigning  to  take  into  his  counsels 
the  young  Tsar,  whose  convenient  friendship 
was  thus  easily  obtained  on  account  of  liis  family 
connections  with  the  German  courts,  he  drew 
up  a  scheme  of  indemnification  and  presented  it 
to  the  Diet  for  endorsement.  In  due  time  a  ser- 
vile assent  was  given  to  every  point  which  con- 
cerned the  two  autocrats.  By  this  settlement, 
Austria  and  Prussia  \\'cre  more  equally  balanced 
against  one  another,  the  former  being  deprived 
of  influence  in  Western  Germany,  and  the  latter 
finding   in   more   convenient   situations  a   rich 


recompense  for  its  cessions  on  the  Rhine;  while 
the  middle  states,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wlirtem- 
berg,  ret^eived  very  considerable  accessions  of 
territory.  But  if  Bonaparte  dislocated  yet  fur- 
ther the  political  structure  of  Germany,  he  was 
at  least  instrumental  in  removing  the  worst  of 
the  anachronisms  which  stifled  the  develoinuent 
of  improved  institutions  among  a  large  division 
of  its  people.  The  same  measure  which  brought 
German  separatism  to  a  climax,  alsoextinguisjied 
the  ecclesiastical  sovereignties  and  nearly  all  the 
free  cities.  That  these  strongholds  of  ])ricstly 
obscurantism  and  bourgeois  apathy  would  some 
day  be  invaded  by  their  more  ambitious  and 
active  neighbours,  had  long  been  apparent.  .  .  . 
And  war  was  declared  when  thousands  of 
British  subjects  visiting  France  had  already 
been  ensnared  and  imprisoned.  .  .  .  Pitt  had 
taken  the  conduct  of  the  war  out  of  the  hands  of 
Addington's  feeble  ministry.  Po.ssessing  the 
confidence  of  the  powers,  he  rapidly  concluded 
offensive  alliances  with  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Austria,  though  Prussia  obstinately  remained 
neutral.  Thus,  by  180.5,  Napoleon  had  p\il  to 
hazard  all  his  lately'  won  i)ower  in  a  C(.intlict 
with  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  battle  of 
Cape  Trafalgar  crushed  for  good  his  maritime 
power,  and  rendered  England  safe  from  direct 
attack.  The  campaign  on  land,  however,  made 
him  master  of  central  Europe.  Bringing  the 
Austrian  army  in  Germany  to  an  inglorious 
capitulation  at  Ulm,  he  marched  through 
Vienna,  and,  with  inferior  forces  won  in  his  best 
style  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  against  the  troops 
of  Francis  and  Alexander.  The  action  was 
decisive.  The  allies  thought  not  of  renewing 
the  war  with  the  relays  of  trooi)S  which  were 
hurrying  up  from  North  and  South.  Ri*ssian 
and  Austrian  alike  wished  to  be  rid  of  their  ill- 
fated  connection.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
silently  returned  home,  pursued  only  b_v  Napo- 
leon's flattering  tokens  of  esteem  ;  the  Emperor 
Francis  accepted  the  peace  of  Presburg,  wliich 
deprived  his  house  of  the  ill-gotten  Venetian 
States,  Tyrol,  and  its  more  distant  posses- 
sions in  Western  Germany ;  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  had  been  on  the  point  of  joining 
the  coalition  with  a  large  army  if  his  mediation 
were  unsuccessfid,  was  committed  to  an  alliance 
with  the  conqueror  by  his  terrified  negotiator. 
And  well  did  Napoleon  appear  to  make  the 
fruits  of  victory  compensate  France  for  its  exer- 
tions. The  empire  was  not  made  more  unwieldy 
in  bulk,  but  its  dependents,  Bavaria,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  Baden,  received  considerable  acces- 
sions of  territory,  and  the  two  first  were  raised 
to  the  rank  of  kingdoms;  while  the  Emperor's 
Italian  principality,  which  he  had  already 
turned  into  a  kingdom  of  Italy  to  the  great,  dis- 
gust of  Austria,  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  ceded  Venetian  lauds.  But  the  fidl  depth 
of  Europe's  humiliation  was  not  experienced  till 
the  two  following  years.  In  180()  an  Act  of 
Federation  was  signed  by  the  kings  of  Bavaria 
and  Wi'irtemberg.  the  "Elector  of  Baden,  and 
thirteen  minor  princes,  which  united  them  into  a 
league  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
Emperor.  The  objects  of  this  confederacy, 
known  as  the  Rheinbund  were  defence  against 
foreign  aggression  and  the  exercise  of  complete 
autonomy  at  home.  .  .  .  Already  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Peace  of  Luneville  had  induced 
the  ruling  Hapsburg  to  assure  his  eciuality  with 
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.'MS  (if  Fiaiui' luul  Russia  liy  lakiiig 
I  title  ill  liis  invii  li.irlil :  iiml  tirfoif  iI>l' 
(  ..!il..l.  iitKni  iif  till'  Rliiiir  «iis  iiiailc  imblic  lir 
f..riii:illv  r.ii..iiiucMl  liisnllicf  of  el.'ctive  Kiniuror 
of  tlif  IIolv  Rciiimii  Einpiri- ami  rclraspil  from 
allisriiiiici-  t<>  liiiii  all  the  stairs  and  iirinci'sof  the 
Uciili.  Till-  Iriiiiiipli  of  till"  (Jprniaii  policy  of 
the  t'oiisiilalf  was  loiiipli'tf."— A.  Weir.  Tlie 
lliKloni;il  liiifiK  .if  M,xhni  Kurfi/te.  ch.  4.— f^ee. 
also  Kiivxik:  a.  I>.  1:!»^1T9!I.  to  IHO"),  and 
(Jkumanv:  a.  I).  lsoi-lsii:t.  t,,  ISD.VlsiKi. 

A.  D.  1809-1814.— The  second  struggle  with 
Napoleon  and  the  second  defeat.— The  Mar- 
riage alliance.-The  Germanic  War  of  Liber- 
ation.—The  final  alliance  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Corsican.— -On  ilic  IJlli  of  .hily.  INIIi, 
foiirltt'ii  primes  of  the  south  ami  west  of  Ger- 
iiiiinv  united  themselves  into  the  confederation 
of  tlie  Uhiiie.  ami  recoirnised  Xapoleon  as  their 
protector.  On  the  1st  of  August,  they  si^nitieil 
to  the  diet  of  Ratislioii  their  separation  from  the 
(ieniianic  (hkIv.  The  Empire  of  Germany 
e<ii.s<-d  to  e.vist",  and  Francis  II.  abdicated  the 
title  by  proclamation.  By  11  convention  siirned 
at  Vienna,  on  the  Mtli  of  December,  Prussia 
e.\chiiii!.'eil  the  territories  of  Anspach,  C'lcves  and 
Xeiifcliiitel  for  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  Napo- 
leon hud  all  the  west  under  his  jiowcr.  Absolute 
master  of  France  and  Italy,  as  emperor  and  kiiiir, 
lie  was  also  master  of  Spain,  by  the  dependence 
of  that  court;  of  Naples  and  Holland,  by  his 
two  brothers;  of  Switzerland,  by  the  act  of 
ineiliatioii;  and  in  Germany  he  had  at  his  dis- 
posal the  kiniisof  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberi:.  and 
the  eoiifedernliim  of  the  Rhine  against  Austria 
and  I'ru.ssia.  .  .  .  This encroachinj^projrress gave 
rise  to  the  fourth  coalition.  Prussia,  neutral 
-ince  the  peace  of  Bfile.  had.  in  the  last  campaign. 
iM'cn  fin  the  point  of  joining  the  Austro-Russian 
coalition.  The  rapidity  of  the  emperor's  vic- 
tories had  alone  restrained  her;  but  now,  alarmed 
at  the  aggrandizement  of  the  emjiire,  and  encour- 
ageil  bv  the  tine  condition  of  her  troops,  she 
leaL'ueil  with  Rus.sia  to  drive  the  French  from 
Germany.  .  .  .  The  campaign  opened  early  in 
itctolxr.  Napoleiui,  as  usual,  everwhelnicd  the 
coalition  by  the  promptitude  of  his  marches  and 
the  vigour  of  his  measures.  On  the  I4th  of 
OeiolM-r.  he  destroyed  at  Jenii  the  military 
monan-hy  of  Prussia,  by  a  decisive  victory.  .  .  . 
The  eanipaign  in  Poland  was  less  rapid"  but  as 
brilliant  as  that  of  Prussia.  Russia,  for  the  third 
time,  measured  its  strength  with  France.  Con- 
i|uend  at  Zurich  and  Austerlitz,  it  w'as  also 
defeated  at  Eyiau  and  Friedland.  After  these 
memorable  battles,  the  emperor  Alexander  entered 
into  a  negotiation,  and  concluded  at  Tilsit,  on 
the  2Ist  of  .lune,  1807,  an  armistice  which  was 
followed  by  a  detinilivc  treaty  on  the  Ttli  of  .July. 
The  iK-ace  of  Tilsit  extended" the  French  domina- 
tion on  the  continent.  Prussia  was  reduced  to 
half  its  extent.  In  the  south  of  Germany. 
Napoleon  h.'id  instituted  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Bavaria  and  AVurtemberg  against  "Austria; 
further  to  the  nonli,  he  created  the  two  feudatory 
kingiloms  of  Saxony  and  Westphalia  against 
Prussia.  ...  In  order  to  obtain  universal  and 
uncontested  supremacy,  he  made  use  of  arms 
against  the  continent,  and  the  cessation  of  com- 
merce against  England.  But  in  forbidding  to 
the  continental  states  all  communication  with 
England,  he  was  prepariog  new  difficulties  for 
liimsclf,  and  soon  added    to    the    animosity  of 


opinion  excited  by  his  despotism,  and  the  hatred 
of  states  produced  by  liiseon(|uering  domination, 
the  exasperation  of  luivate  interests  and  com- 
mercial sufTcring  occasioned  by  the  blockade. 
.  The  expedition  of  Portugal  in  1807,  and  the 
invasion  of  Spain  in  1808,  began  for  liini  and  for 
Europe  a  new  order  of  events.  .  .  .  The  reaction 
manifested  itself  in  three  countries,  hitherto 
allies  of  France,  and  it  brought  on  the  fifth 
coalition.  The  court  of  Rome  was  dissatistied ; 
the  peninsula  was  wounded  in  its  natiimal  pride 
by  having  imposed  upon  it  a  foreign  king;  in  its 
usages,  by  the  suppression  of  convents,  of  the 
In(|uisition,  and  of  the  grandees;  Holland 
sutTered  in  its  commerce  from  the  blockade,  and 
Austria  supported  iinpiitiently  its  losses  and 
subordinate  condition.  England,  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  revive  the  struggle  on  the 
continent,  e.xcited  the  resistance  of  Rome,  the 
peninsula,  and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  .  .  . 
Austria  .  .  .  made  a  powerful  effort,  and  raised 
,5.50,000  men,  comprising  the  Landwehr,  and 
took  the  field  in  the  sju-ing  of  1809.  The  Tyrol 
rose,  and  King  Jerome  was  driven  from  liis 
capital  by  the  Wcstplialians;  Italy  wavered;  and 
Prussia  only  w'aited  till  Najioleon  met  with  a 
revei'se,  to  fake  arms;  liut  the  emperor  was  still 
at  the  height  of  his  jiower  and  prosperity.  He 
hastened  from  Madrid  in  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  directed  the  menibersof  the  confedera- 
tion to  keep  their  cimtingents  in  readiness. 
On  the  12th  of  April  he  left  Paris,  passed  the 
Rhine,  plunged  into  Germany,  gained  the 
victories  of  Ecknuihl  and  Essling,  occupied 
Vienna  a  second  time  on  the  1.5th  of  May,  and 
overthrew  this  new  coalition  by  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  after  a  caniiiaiirn  of  four  months.  .  .  . 
The  peaceof  Vienna,  of  the  1  Itli  of  October,  1809, 
deprived  the  house  of  Austria  of  several  more 
provinces,  and  compelled  it  again  to  adopt  the 
continental  system.  .  .  .  Napoleon,  who  seemed 
to  follow  a  rash  but  inflexible  policy,  deviated 
from  his  course  about  this  time  by  a  second 
marriage.  He  divorced  .losephine  that  he  might 
give  an  heir  to  the  emiiire,  and  married,  on  the 
ist  of  April,  1810,  Marie- Louise,  arch-duchess  of 
Austri.'i.  This  was  a  decided  error.  He  quitted 
his  [Kisition  and  his  post  as  a  jiarvenu  and  revo- 
lutionary monarch,  opjiosing  in  France  the 
ancient  courts  as  the  republic  had  oppo.sed  the 
ancient  governments.  He  placed  himself  in  a 
false  .situation  with  respect  to  Austria,  which  lie 
ought  either  to  have  crushed  after  the  victory  of 
Wagram,  or  to  have  reinstated  in  its  possessions 
after  his  marriage  with  the  arch-duchess.  .  .  . 
The  birth,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1811,  of  a  son, 
who  received  the  title  of  king  of  Rome,  seemed 
to  consolidate  the  power  of  Napoleon,  liy  secur- 
ing to  him  a  successor.  The  war  in  Spain  was 
prosecuted  with  vigour  dtn-ing  the  years  1810 and 
1811.  .  .  .  While  the  war  was  proceeding  in  the 
peninsula  with  advantage,  but  without  any 
decided  success,  a  new  campaign  was  ]>reparing 
in  the  north.  Russia  perceived  the  empire  of 
Napoleon  approaching  its  territories.  .  .  .  About 
the  close  of  1810,  it  increased  its  armies,  renewed 
its  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and 
did  not  seem  indisposed  to  a  rupture.  The  year 
1811  was  spent  in  negotiations  which  led  to 
nothing,  and  preparations  for  war  were  made  on 
both  sides.  ...  On  the  9tli  of  March.  Napoleon 
left  Paris.  .  .  .  During  several  months  he  fixed 
his  court  at   Dresden,   where    the    emperor    of 
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Austria,  the  king  of  Prussia,  nnd  all  the 
sovereigns  of  German}',  came  to  bow  before  his 
high  fortune.  On  the  3ind  of  .lune,  war  was 
ileclared  against  Russia.  .  .  .  Napoleon,  who, 
according  to  his  custom,  wished  to  tinish  all  in 
one  campaign,  advanced  at  once  into  the  licart 
of  Russia,  instead  of  prudently  organizing  tlu^ 
Polish  barrier  against  it.  His  army  amounted  to 
about  .100,000  men.  He  passed  the  Niemenon  the 
24th  of  .lune;  took  Wilna,  and  Witepsk.  defeated 
the  Russians  at  Astrowno,  Polotsk,  !Mohilow 
Smolensko,  at  the  Jloskowa,  and  on  the  14th  of 
September,  made  his  entry  into  ^loscow.  .  .  . 
Moscow  was  burned  by  its  governor.  .  .  .  The 
emperor  ought  to  have  seen  that  this  war  would 
not  terminate  as  the  others  had  done ;  yet,  con- 
Hueror  of  the  foe.  and  master  of  his  capital,  he 
conceived  hopes  of  peace  which  the  Russians 
skilfully  encouraged.  Winter  was  approaching, 
and  Xapoleon  prolonged  his  stay  at  JIoscow  for 
si.x  weeks.  He  delayed  his  movements  on 
account  of  the  deceptive  negotiations  of  the 
Russians;  and  did  not  decide  on  a  retreat  till  the 
19th  of  October.  This  retreat  was  disastrous,  and 
began  the  downfall  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  The 
cabinet  of  Bei'lin  began  the  defections.  On  the 
1st  of  March,  1813,  it  joined  Russia  and  England, 
which  were  forming  the  si.vth  coalition.  Sweden 
acceded  to  it  soon  after ;  yet  the  emperor,  whom 
the  confederate  power  thought  prostrated  by 
the  last  disaster,  opened  the  campaign  with  new 
victories.  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  won  by  con- 
scripts, on  the  2nd  of  Jlay,  the  occupation  of 
Dresden ;  the  victory  of  Bautzen,  and  the  war 
carried  to  the  Elbe,  astonished  the  coalition. 
Austria,  which,  since  1810,  had  been  on  a  foot- 
ing of  peace,  was  resuming  arms,  and  already 
meditating  a  change  of  alliance.  She  now  pro- 
posed herself  as  a  mediatrix  between  the  emperor 
and  the  confederates.  Her  mediation  was 
accepted ;  an  armistice  was  concluded  at  Pless- 
witz.  on  the  4th  of  Jime,  and  a  congress 
assembled  at  Prague  to  negotiate  peace.  It  was 
impossible  to  come  to  terms.  .  .  .  Austria 
joined  the  coalition,  and  war,  the  only  means  of 
settling  this  great  contest,  was  resumed.  The 
emperor  had  only  280,000  men  against  520,000. 
.  .  .  Victory  seemed,  at  first,  to  .second  him. 
At  Dresden  he  defeated  the  combined  forces; 
but  the  defeats  of  liis  lieutenants  deranged  his 
plans.  .  .  .  The  princes  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine  chose  tliis  moment  to  desert  the  cause 
of  the  empire.  A  vast  engagement  having  taken 
place  at  Leipsic  between  the  two  armies,  the 
Saxons  and  \V'urtcmbergers  passed  over  to  the 
enemy  on  the  tield  of  battle.  This  defection  to 
the  strength  of  the  coalesced  powers,  who  had 
learned  a  more  compact  and  skilful  mode  of  war- 
fare, obliged  Napoleon  to  retreat,  after  a  strug- 
gle of  three  days.  .  .  .  The  empire  was  invaded 
in  all  directions.  The  Austrians  entered  Italy ; 
the  English,  having  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  peninsula  during  the  last  two  years,  had 
passed  the  Bidassoa,  under  general  Wellington, 
and  appeared  on  the  Pyrenees.  Three  armies 
pressed  on  France  to  the  east  and  north.  .  .  . 
Napoleon  was  .  .  .  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
conditons  of  the  allied  powers ;  their  pretensions 
increased  with  their  power.  .  .  .  On  the  11th  of 
April,  1814,  he  renounced  for  himself  and 
children  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy,  and 
received  in  exchange  for  his  vast  soverigntj',  the 
limits  of  which  hail  extended  from  Cadiz  to  the 


Baltic  Sea,  the  little  island  of  Elba."— F.  A. 
-Mignet,  History  of  the  Frerwh  Hemlution,  ch.  1.5. 
—See  Gek.\[.\ny  :  A.  D.  1809  (J.\nu.\ky— June),  to 
1813;  Russi.v:  A.  D.  1812;  and  Fr.\sce:  A.  D. 
1810-1812  to  1814. 

A.  D.  1814.— Restored  rule  in  Northern 
Italy.     SeelT.\LY;  A.  D.  1814-181."). 

A.  D.  1814-1815.— Treaties  of  Paris  and  Con- 
gress of  Vienna. — Readjustment  of  French 
boundaries. —  Recovery  of  the  Tyrol  from  Ba- 
varia and  Lombardy  in  Italy. — Acquisition  of 
the  Venetian  states.  See  Fk.wce:  A.  I).  1814 
(April — .June),  and  1815  (.Illy — November): 
also  Vienna,  The  Conohess  of. 

A.  D.  1814-1820. — Formation  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation.  See  Ger.maxy:  A.  D. 
1814-1820. 

A.  D.  1815.— The  Holy  Alliance.  See  Holy 
Alliance. 

A.  D.  1815. — Return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba. 
—  The  Quadruple  Alliance. —  The  Waterloo 
Campaign  and  its  results.  See  Fi!.\nce:  A.  D. 
1814-1815. 

A.  D.  1815-1835.— Emperor  Francis,  Prince 
Metternich,  and  "the  system." — ■After  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  in  1809,  and  still  more  con- 
spicuously after  the  pacification  of  Europe,  the 
jiolitical  wisdom  of  the  rulers  of  Austria  in- 
clined them  ever  more  and  more  to  the  main- 
tenance of  that  state  of  things  which  was  known 
to  friends  and  foes  as  the  System.  But  what 
was  the  System  ?  It  was  the  organisation  of  do- 
nothing.  It  cannot  even  be  said  to  have  been 
reactionary:  it  was  simply  inactionary.  .  .  . 
'Mark  time  in  place'  was  the  word  of  command 
in  every  government  office.  The  bureaucracy 
was  engaged  from  morning  to  night  in  making 
work,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it.  Not  even 
were  the  liberal  innovations  which  had  lasted 
through  the  reign  of  Leopold  got  rid  of.  Every- 
thing went  on  in  the  confused,  unfinished,  and 
ineffective  state  in  which  the  great  war  had 
found  it.  Such  was  the  famous  System  which 
was  venerated  by  the  ultra-Tories  of  every  land, 
and  most  venerated  where  it  was  least  under- 
stood. Two  men  dominate  the  history  of 
Austria  during  this  unhappy  time  —  men  who, 
though  utterly  unlike  in  character  and  intellect, 
were  nevertheless  admirably  fitted  to  work  to- 
gether, and  whose  names  will  be  long  united  in 
an  unenviable  notoriety.  These  were  the 
Emperor  Francis  and  Prince  Metternich.  The 
first  was  the  evil  genius  of  internal  politics ;  the 
second  exercised  a  hardly  less  baneful  influence 
over  foreign  affairs.  .  .  .  For  the  external  policy 
of  Prince  Metternich,  the  first  and  most  neces- 
sary condition  was,  that  Austria  should  give  to 
Europe  the  impression  of  fixed  adherence  to  the 
most  extreme  Conservative  views.  So  for  many 
years  they  worked  together.  Prince  Jletternich 
always  declaring  that  he  was  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  his  master,  but  in  reality  far  more 
absolute  in  the  direction  of  his  own  department 
than  the  emperor  was  in  his.  .  .  .  Prince  Metter- 
nich had  the  power  of  making  the  most  of  all 
he  knew,  and  constantly  left  upon  persons  of 
real  merit  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man  of 
lofty  aspirations  and  liberal  views,  who  forced 
himself  to  repress  such  tendencies  in  others  be- 
cause he  thought  that  their  repression  was  a  sine 
qua  non  for  Austria.  The  men  of  ability,  who 
knew  him  intimately,  thought  less  well  of  him. 
To  them  he  appeared  vain  and  superficial,  with 
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much  tlmt  rfoilli-a  the  Frci.cl.  noblosse  of  the 
oM  rifimw  in  liis  wiiv  "f  Ic.kiug  at  Ihiii'^s,  and 
rinplmticnllv  wiintiuj;  in  .very  i-lcnKiil  "f  ^'rwit- 
m-sls.  With"  thi'  (mtbniik  of  th.-  Gr.rk  insurm- 
tion  in  1H21.  iH-pin  ii  ixrid-l  of  dilliculty  ami 
o.inpliiations  for  tho  statesmen  of  Austria. 
Thi'n-  w.n-  two  thinw  of  which  tliey  were 
niorlallv  afniia-Kiissia  ami  the  rcvoliilion. 
Now  if  thev  assisted  the  (ireeks,  they  would  be 
nlavinc  into  ilie  hands  of  the  second:  and  if 
IheV  opposid  the  Uieeks.  they  would  be  likely 
U.  .■•inbroil  tlu-ms.dves  with  the  first.  The  whole 
urt  of  I'riiuv  .Metternieh  was  therefore  exerted 
to  ke«  p  Ihiiiifs  <|uiet  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula, 
ami  to  postiMKie  the  intuKnible  •  iiuestion 
d'Oricnl.'  .Manv  were  the  shifts  he  tried,  and 
.sometimes,  as  just  after  the  aeeessinn  of  Xieholas, 
hU  hopes  n.se  verv  liiKli.  All  was,  however,  in 
vain  Knitlund  and  Itussia  settled  matters  be- 
hind Ids  back ;  and  although  the  tone  which  the 
publicists  in  his  pay  adopted  towards  the  Greeks 
iH'ciime  more  favourable  in  IS-JC-T,  the  battle  of 
Navarino  was  a  si<l  surprise  and  inorlilication  to 
the  wilv  chancellor.  Not  less  aiuioyiiiir  was  the 
coinmeiuemeiil  of  hostilities  on  the  Danube  be- 
tw.fii  Uussia  and  the  I'orte.  The  reverses  with 
which  the  1,'n'al  neighbour  met  in  his  first  eain- 
paign  cannot  have  been  otherwise  than  pleasing 
at  Vienna.  Hut  the  unfortunate  success  which 
nttemled  his  arms  in  the  second  campaign  soon 
turned  ill  dissembled  joy  into  ill-concealed 
sorrow,  and  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  at  once 
lowered  Austria's  prestige  in  the  East,  and  de- 
(Mised  .Meltcrnich  from  tlie  commanding  position 
which  lie  had  occupied  in  the  councils  of  the 
Holy  Allies.  It  became,  indeed,  ever  more  and 
more  evident  in  the  ne.xt  few  years  that 
the  ngc  of  t'ongress  politics,  during  which  he 
liud  been  the  observed  of  all  observers,  was  Jiast 
and  gone,  that  the  diplomatic  period  had  van- 
ished away,  and  that  the  military  period  had  be- 
gun. The  very  form  in  which  the  highest  in- 
ternational ipiestlons  were  debated  was  utterly 
changed.  At  Vienna,  in  1814,  the  diplomatists 
had  iH'cn  really  the  primary,  the  sovereigns  only 
gecomlary  personages;  while  at  the  interview  of 
MUnchengrnlz,  between  Nicholas  and  the  Em- 
|)eror  Francis,  in  lH:i:i,  the  great  autocrat  ap- 
pciireil  to  look  upon  I'rince  Metternieh  as  hardly 
more  than  a  conlidentlal  clerk.  The  dull 
monotony  of  .siTvitude  which  oppressed  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  empire  was  varied  by  the  agita- 
tions of  (me  of  its  component  pails.  When  the 
Hungarian  Diet  was  dis.sol  veil  in  1812,  the  emperor 
had  solemnly  promised  that  it  should  be  called 
together  again  wllhin  three  years.  L'p  to  1815, 
accordingly,  the  nation  went  on  giving  e.\- 
tnionlinary  levies  and  supplies  witliout  much 
opposition.  When,  however,  the  appointed 
time  was  fulfilled,  it  began  to  murmur.  .  .  . 
Year  by  year  the  agitation  went  on  increasing, 
till  at  last  the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion, and  the  threatening  appearance  of  Eastern 
politics,  induced  Prince  Metternieh  to  join  his 
entreaties  to  those  of  many  other  counsellors, 
who  couUl  not  be  suspected  of  the  slightest  lean- 
ing to  constitutional  views.  At  length  the 
cmiH'nir  yielded,  and  in  1825  Presburg  was  once 
more  filleil  with  tlie  best  blood  and  most  active 
spirits  of  the  land,  assembled  in  parliament. 
Ix)iig  and  stormy  were  the  debates  which  ensued. 
Bitter  was,  from  time  to  time,  the  vexation  of 
the    em[«cn)r,   and    great   was    the    excitement 


throughout  Hungary.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
court  of  Vienna  Iruimiihcd.  llanlly  any  griev- 
ances were  redressed,  while  its  demands  were 
fully  conceiled.  The  Diet  of  1.S2.")  was,  however, 
uot "without  fruit.  The  discussion  which  took 
place  advanced  the  political  education  of  the 
people,  who  were  brought  back  to  the  jioiiit 
where  tlii'y  stood  at  the  death  of  Joseph  II.— 
that  is,  before  the  long  wars  with  France  had 
come  to  distract  their  attention  from  their  own 
alTairs.  .  .  .  Tlic  slumbers  of  Austria  were  not 
vet  over.  The  System  dragged  Its  slow  length 
along.  Little  or  nothing  was  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  country.  Klebelsberg  ad- 
ministered the  finances  in  an  easy  and  careless 
manner.  Consiiiracies  and  risings  in  Italy  were 
easily  checked,  and  batches  of  jirisoncrs  sent  off 
from  time  to  time  to  Mantua  or  Spielberg. 
Austrian  influence  rose  ever  higher  and  higher 
in  all  the  petty  courts  of  the  Peninsula.  ...  In 
other  regions  Russia  or  England  might  ))e  will 
ing  Id  thwart  him.  but  in  llaly  Prince  .Metter- 
nieh might  proudly  retlect  that  Austria  was  in- 
deed a 'great  power.'  The  French  Uevolution 
of  1830  was  at  first  alarming;  but  when  it  re- 
sulted in  the  enthronement  of  a  dynasty  which 
called  to  its  aid  a  'cabinet  of  repression,'  all 
fears  were  stilled.  The  EmjuTor  Francis  con- 
tinued to  say,  when  any  change  was  proposed, 
'We  must  sleep  upon  it,'  and  died  in  IH'i')  in 
'  the  abundance  of  peace.'"— M.  E.  Grant  DufT, 
f<tiit/iin  ill  EiirojH-iia  I'olitir.i.  pp.  140-149. — See, 
also,  Gkumanv:  A.  D.  1819-1847. 

A.  D.  1815-1846. — Gains  of  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy. —  Its  aggressive  absolutism.— 
Death  of  Francis  I. — Accession  of  Ferdinand 
I. — Suppression  of  revolt  in  Galicia. — Extinc- 
tion and  annexation  of  the  Republic  of  Cracow. 
— "In  the  new  |)arlilion  of  Europe,  arranged  in 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  [see  Vienn.v.  Tiik  Cox- 
GHESS  ok],  Austria  received  Lombardy  and 
Venice  under  the  title  of  a  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom,  the  Illyrian  provinces  also  as  a  king- 
dom, Venetian  Dalmatia,  the  Tirol,  Vorarlberg, 
Salzburg,  the  Innviertel  and  Ilausrucksviertcl, 
and  the  part  of  Galicia  ceded  liy  her  at  an  earlier 
period.  Thus,  after  three  and  twenty  years  of 
war,  the  monarchy  hiid  gained  a  considerable 
accession  of  strength,  having  obtained,  in  lieu 
of  its  remote  and  unprofitable  possessions  in  the 
Netherlands,  territories  which  consolidated  its 
power  in  Italy,  and  made  it  as  great  in  extent  as 
it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Charles  VI.,  and  far 
more  compact  and  defensible.  The  grand 
duchies  of  Jlodena,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  were 
moreover  restored  to  the  collateral  branches  of 
the  house  of  Ilap.sburg.  .  .  .  After  the  last  fall 
of  Napoleon  .  .  .  the  great  powers  of  the  con- 
tinent .  .  .  constituted  themselves  the  champions 
of  the  principle  of  absolute  inonarchy.  The 
maintenance  of  that  principle  ultimately  became 
the  chief  object  of  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance 
estalilished  in  1816  between  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  and  was  ijursued  with  remarkable  stead- 
fastness by  the  Emperor  Francis  and  his  min- 
ister, Prince  Metternieh  [see  Hoi>Y  Ai-li.\nck]. 
.  .  .  Thenceforth  it  became  the  avowed  ]iolicy 
of  the  chief  sovereigns  of  Germany  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  dynasties  in  an  adverse  sense  to 
those  of  their  subjects.  The  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  deeply  resented  the  breach  of  those 
promises  which  had  been  so  lavishly  made  to 
them  on  the  general  summons  to   the  war  of 
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liberation.  Disaffection  took  the  place  of  that 
entluisiastic  loyalty  with  which  they  had  bled 
and  suffered  for  their  native  princes ;  the  secret 
societies,  formed  with  the  concurrence  of  their 
rulers,  for  tlie  purpose  of  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  the  foreigner,  became  ready  instruments  of 
sedition.  ...  In  the  winter  of  1819,  a  German 
federative  congress  assembled  at  Vienna.  In 
May  of  the  following  year  it  published  an  act 
containing  closer  detinitions  of  the  Federative 
Act,  having  for  their  essential  objects  the  e.x- 
clusion  of  the  various  provincial  Diets  from  all 
positive  interference  in  the  general  affairs  of 
German}',  and  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
princes  over  their  respective  Diets,  by  a  guaran- 
tee of  aid  on  the  part  of  the  confederates"  (see 
GER.M.VXY:  A.  D.  1814-1820).  During  the  next 
three  years,  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
under  the  lead  of  Austria,  and  acting  under  a 
concert  established  at  the  successive  congresses 
of  Troppau,  Laybach  and  Verona  (see  Veroxa, 
Congress  of),  interfered  to  put  down  popular 
risings  against  the  tyranny  of  government  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  while  they  discourau'ed  the  re- 
volt of  the  Greeks  (see  It.\lt:  Ar  D.  1820- 
1821;  andSP-\iN:  A.  D.  1814-1827).  "The com- 
motions that  pervaded  Europe  after  tlie  French 
Revolution  of  1830  affected  Austria  only  in  her 
Italian  dominions,  and  there  but  indirectly,  for 
the  imperial  authority  remained  undisputed  in 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom.  But  the 
duke  of  Modena  and  the  archduke  of  Parma 
were  obliged  to  quit  those  states,  and  a  formid- 
able insurrection  broke  out  in  tlie  territory  of  tlie 
Church.  An  Austrian  army  of  18,000  men 
quickly  put  down  the  insurgents,  who  rose 
again,  however,  as  soon  as  it  was  withdrawn. 
The  pope  again  invoked  the  aid  of  Austria, 
■whose  troops  entered  Bologna  in  January,  1832, 
and  established  themselves  there  in  garrison. 
Upon  this,  the  French  immediately  sent  a  force 
to  occupy  Ancona,  and  for  a  while  a  renewal  of 
the  oft-repeated  conflict  between  Austria  and 
Prance  on  Italian  ground  seemed  inevitable ;  but 
it  soon  appeared  that  France  was  not  prepared 
to  support  the  revolutionary  party  in  the  pope's 
dominions,  and  that  danger  passed  away.  The 
French  remained  for  some  years  in  Ancona,  and 
the  Austrians  in  Bologna  and  other  towns  of 
Romagna.  This  was  the  last  important  incident 
in  the  foreign  affairs  of  Austria  previous  to  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  1835,  after  a  reign  of  43  years.  .  .  .  The 
Emperor  Francis  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Ferdinand  I.,  whose  accession  occasioned  no 
change  in  the  political  or  administrative  system 
of  the  empire.  Incapacitated,  by  physical  and 
mental  infirmity,  from  labouring  as  his  fatlier 
had  done  in  the  business  of  the  state,  the  new 
monarch  left  to  Prince  i\Ietternich  a  much  more 
unrestricted  power  than  that  minister  had 
wielded  in  the  preceding  reign,  .  .  .  The  prov- 
ince of  Galicia  began  early  in  the  new  reign  to 
occasion  uneasiness  to  the  government.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  had  constituted  the  city  of 
Cracow  an  independent  republic  —  a  futile 
representative  of  that  Polish  nationality  which 
had  once  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea.  After  the  failure  of  the  Polish  insurrection 
of  1831  against  Russia,  Cracow  became  the  focus 
of  fresh  conspiracies,  to  put  an  end  to  which  the 
city  was  occupied  by  a  mixed  force  of  Russians, 
Prussians,  and  Austrians:  the  two  former  were 


soon  withdrawn,  but  the  latter  remained  until 
1840.  When  they  also  had  retired,  the  Polish 
propaganda  was  renewed  with  considerable 
effect.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Galicia  in 
1846,  when  the  scantiness  of  the  Austrian  mili- 
tary force  in  the  province  seemed  to  promise  it 
success.  It  failed,  however,  as  all  previous 
efforts  of  the  Polish  patriots  had  failed,  because 
it  rested  on  no  basis  of  popular  sympathy.  The 
nationality  for  which  they  contended  had  ever 
been  of  an  oligarchical  pattern,  hostile  to  the 
freedom  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  The 
Galician  peasants  had  no  mind  to  exchange  the 
yoke  of  Austria,  which  pressed  liglitly  upon 
them,  for  the  feudal  oppression  of  the  Polish 
nobles.  They  turned  upon  the  insurgents  and 
slew  or  took  them  prisoners,  the  police  inciting 
tliem  to  the  work  by  publicly  offering  a  reward 
of  five  florins  for  every  suspected  person  de- 
livered up  by  them,  alive  or  dead.  Thus  the 
agents  of  a  civilized  government  became  the 
avowed  instigators  of  an  inliuman  'jacquerie.' 
The  houses  of  the  landed  proprietors  were  sacked 
by  the  peasants,  their  inmates  were  tortured  and 
murdered,  and  bloody  anarch}-  raged  througliout 
the  land  in  the  prostituted  name  of  loyalty. 
The  Austrian  troops  at  last  restored  order;  but 
Szela,  the  leader  of  the  sanguinary  marauders, 
was  tlianked  and  highly  rewarded'  in  the  name 
of  his  sovereign.  In  the  same  year  the  three 
protecting  powers,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
tonk  possession  of  Cracow,  and,  ignoring  the 
right  of  the  otlier  parties  to  the  treat}-  of  Vienna 
to  concern  themselves  about  the  fate  of  the  re- 
public, they  announced  that  its  independence 
was  annulled,  and  that  the  city  and  territory  of 
Cracow  w-ere  annexed  to,  and  forever  incorpo- 
rated with,  the  Austrian  monarchy.  From  this 
time  forth  the  political  atmosphere  of  Europe 
became  more  and  more  loaded  with  the  presages 
of  the  storm  that  burst  in  1848."— W.  K.  Kelly, 
Continualifin  of  C'o.re's  Iliiit.  of  the  House  of 
Anxtria.  <■//.  5-6. 

A.  D.  1815-1849. — Arrangements  in  Italy  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna. — Heaviness  of  the 
Austrian  yoke. — The  Italian  risings. —  "By 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  (isioi.  tlie  .  .  .  entire  king- 
dom of  Venetiau-Lombardy  was  handed  over  to 
the  Austrians;  the  duchies  of  Modena,  Reggio, 
with  ilassa  and  Carrara,  given  to  Austrian 
princes;  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla  to 
Napoleon's  queen,  JIaria  Luisa,  because  she  was 
an  Austrian  princess ;  the  grand-duchy  of  Tus- 
cany to  Ferdinand  III.  of  Austria;  the  duchy  of 
Lucca  to  a  Bourbon.  Rome  and  the  Roman 
states  were  restored  to  the  new  Pope,  Pius  VII. ; 
Sicily  was  united  to  Naples  under  the  Bourbons, 
and  later  deprived  of  her  constitution,  despite 
tlie  promised  protection  of  England;  the  Canton 
Ticino,  though  strictly  Italian,  annexed  to  the 
Swiss  Confederation;  the  little  republic  of  St. 
ilarino  left  intact,  even  as  the  principalitv  of 
^louaco.  England  retained  italta;  Corsica' was 
left  to  France.  Italy,  so  Mctternich  and  Europe 
fondly  hoped,  was  reduced  to  a  geographical  ex- 
pression. Unjust,  brutal,  and  treacherous  as 
was  that  partition,  at  least  it  taught  the  Italians 
that  '  who  would  be  free  himself  must  strike  the 
blow.'  It  united  them  into  one  common  liatred 
of  Austria  and  Austrian  satellites.  By  substitut- 
ing papal.  Austrian,  and  Bourbon  despotism  for 
the  free  institutions,  codes,  and  constitutions  of 
the  Napoleonic  era,  it  taught  them  the  difference 
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lictwccii  rule  ami  niisriilo.  IK-iicc  llic  dcinaiiil 
of  till-  N\'ii|«ililans  .luring  tli<ii'  lirsl  itvoliilicm 
(1H20)  was  for  a  rciiislitiitioii;  that  of  llif  Pifil- 
miintfso  ami  Lomhaids  (18211  f'lr  a  CDnstitiitimi 
ami  war  airaiiisl  Austria.  The  nniirboii  sworr 
anil  fcin'swori'.  ami  tin-  Austrians  •  restored  onUr  ' 
in  Nupli'S.  Tfie  I'icdinontese.  who  had  not  con- 
certi'd  their  inovcineiit  until  Naples  was  crushed 
—  after  the  alHlicationof  Victor  Eininaiuiel  I.,  the 
LT.inlini,'  of  the  eonstitutioii  hy  the  rei;ent  Charles 
AllH-rt,  and  its  abnj'.'ation  "liy  the  new  kin;,' 
Charles  Felix  —  s;iw  the  Austrians  enter  Pied- 
mont, while  the  leaders  of  the  rc^volution  went 
out  into  exile  [see  Italy:  A.  D.  lS20-18.iI]. 
liut  those  revolutions  ami  those  failures  were  the 
Ix-irinninu'  of  the  end.  The  will  to  be  imlepeiideiit 
of  "all  forei^Miers.  the  thirst  for  freedom,  was 
univers,il;  the  very  name  of  empire  or  of  em- 
IH-mr.    was    n-nileVed   ridieulous.    reduced   to  a 

Earotly  —  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand  of  .Vusliia. 
;ul  one  illusion  remained  —  in  the  liberatim; 
virtues  of  France  ami  the  French;  this  had  to  be 
dispelled  by  bitter  experience,  and  for  it  sulisti- 
luted  the  new  idea  of  one  Italy  for  the  Italians, 
u  nation  united,  indepemlenl.  free,  governed  by 
a  pn-sideiit  or  by  a  kini;  chosen  by  the  sovereign 
people.  The  apostle  of  this  idea,  to  which  for 
tifty  years  victims  and  martyrs  were  siicriticcd 
by  ihousamls.  was  .Joseph  Ma//.ini ;  its  champion. 
Joseph  Garibaldi.  By  the  genius  of  the  former, 
the  prowess  of  the  latter,  the  abnegation,  the 
constjincy,  the  tenacity,  the  iron  will  of  both,  all 
the  popidations  of  Italy  were  subjugated  by  that 
idea:  philosophers  demonstrated  it,  poets  sung 
it,  pious  Christian  priests  proclaimed  it,  states- 
men fouml  it  eonfrimting  their  negotiations, 
iHiflling  their  half-measures." — J.  W.  V.  Mario, 
[iilnHliirtinn  tn  Anttihiininiphy  of  Oarihaldi. — 
SwiTAr.v:  A.  D.  is:!(»-i8:?2.  and "l84S-lSS4n. 

A.  D.  1835. — Accession  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I. 

A.  D.  1839-1840.— The  Turko-Egyptian 
question  and  its  settlement. — Quadruple  Alli- 
ance.    .S'c  TirtKs;  .V.  1).  1>:U-1S4I). 

A.  D.  1848.— The  Germanic  revolutionary 
rising. — National  Assembly  at  Frankfort. — 
Archduke  John  elected  Administrator  of  Ger- 
many.—  ■When  ilie  third  French  Revolution 
broke  out.  its  intluence  w;is  immediately  felt  in 
Germany.  The  popidar  movement  this  time  was 
very  dilTercnt  frr)m  any  the  Governments  had 
hitherto  had  to  contend  with.  The  people  were 
evidently  in  earnest,  ami  resolved  to  obtain,  at 
whatever  cost,  their  chief  demands.  .  .  .  The 
Revolution  was  most  serious  in  the  two  great 
German  States,  Prussia  and  Austria.  ...  It 
was  gener:illy  hoped  that  union  as  well  as  free- 
dom was  now  to  be  achieved  by  Germany:  but, 
as  Prussia  and  .Vustria  were  in  too  much  dis- 
order to  do  anything,  about  .500  Germans  from  llie 
various  States  met  at  Frankfurt,  and  on  March 
21  constituted  themselves  a  provisional  Parlia- 
ment. .\n  extreme  parly  wished  the  a.ssembly 
to  declare  it-self  permanent;  but  to  this  the  ma'- 
jority  woidd  not  agree.  It  Wiis  decided  that  a 
National  A.s.sembly  should  be  elected  forthwith 
by  the  German  people.  The  Confederate  Diet, 
knowing  that  the  provisional  Parliament  was 
approve<l  by  the  nation,  recognized  itsauthoritv. 
Through  the  Diet  the  various  Governments  we're 
conmiunieated  with,  and  all  of  them  agreed  to 
iiiake  arningemcnts  for  the  elections.  .  .  .  The 
National  Assembly  w:is  opened  in  Frankfurt  on 


May  18.  1848.  It  elected  the  Archduke  .John  of 
.Austria  as  the  head  of  a  new  provisional  central 
Government.  The  choice  was  a  happy  one. 
The  .Vrclidukc  was  at  once  acknowlcdgeil  by  the 
different  governments,  and  on  July  12  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  Diet  formally  made  over 
to  him  the  authority  which  had  hitherto  behmged 
to  the  Diet.  The  Diet  then  ceased  to  exist.  The 
Archduke  chose  from  the  Assembly  seven  mem- 
bers, who  formed  a  responsible  ministry.  The 
Assembly  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
Right  and  the  Left.  These  again  were  broken 
up  into  various  sections.  JIucli  time  was  lost  in 
useless  discussions,  and  it  was  .soon  suspected 
that  the  As.sembly  would  not  in  the  end  prove 
eijiial  to  the  great  task  it  had  undertaken." — 
J.  Sime.  Ilixtory  of  Geruiniii/.  ch.  19.  «<r^».  8-11. 
— See  Gekm.vxy:  A.  D.  184.8  (M.^rcii— Septkm- 

liKIt). 

A.  D.  1848  (December). — Accession  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I. 

A.  D.  1848-1849. — Revolutionary  risings. — 
Bombardment  of  Prague  and  Vienna. — Abdica- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand. — Accession  of 
Francis  Joseph. — The  Hungarian  struggle  for 
independence. —  "The  rise  of  national  feeling 
.iinong  the  Hungarian.  Slavonic,  and  Italian 
subjects  of  the  House  of  Ilapsburg  was  not  the 
only  difficulty  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. 
Vienna  was  then  the  gayest  and  the  dearest  centre 
of  fashion  and  luxury  In  Europe,  but  side  by  side 
with  wealth  there  seethed  a  ma.ss  of  wretched 
poverty:  and  the  protective  trade  system  of 
.-Vustria  so  increased  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  that  bread-riots  were  frequent.  .  .  .  The 
university  students  were  foremost  in  the  demand 
for  a  constitution  and  for  the  removal  of  the 
rigid  censorship  of  the  press  and  of  all  books. 
So,  when  the  news  came  of  the  flight  of  Louis 
Philippe  from  Paris  [see  Fr.\xce:  A.  D.  1841- 
1848.  and  184,8]  the  students  as  well  as  the 
artisans  of  Vienna  rose  in  revolt  (.March  13, 
1848),  the  latter  breaking  machinery  and  attack- 
ing the  hou.ses  of  unpopular  employers.  .V 
deputation  of  citizens  clamoured  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  bated  Metternich:  his  house  was 
burnt  down,  and  he  fled  to  England.  A  second 
outbreak  of  the  excited  populace  (May  15,  1848), 
sent  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  in  helpless  flight  to 
Innspri'ick  in  Tyrol :  but  he  returned  when  they 
avowed  their  loyalty  to  bis  person,  though  they 
detested  the  old  bureaucratic  system.  Far  inorc 
complicated,  however,  were  the  race  jealousies 
of  the  Empire.  The  Slavs  of  Bohemia  .  .  .  had 
demanded  of  Ferdinand  the  union  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  .Vustriau  Silesia  in  Estates  for  those 
provinces,  and  that  the  Slavs  should  enjoy  equal 
privileges  with  the  Germans.  After  an  unsatis- 
factory answer  had  been  received,  they  convoked 
a  Slavonic  Congress  at  Prague.  .  .  .  But  wliile 
this  Babel  of  tongues  was  seeking  for  a  means  of 
fusion.  Prince  Windi.schgrittz  was  assembliii'j 
Austrian  troops  around  tlie  Bohemian  caiiitai. 
Fights  in  the  streets  led  to  a  bomb.trdmeut  of  the 
city,  which  Windischgratz  soon  entered  in 
triumph.  This  has  left  a  bitterness  between  the 
Tsechs  or  Bohemians  and  the  Germans  which 
still  divides  Bohemia  socially  and  politically. 
.  .  .  The  exciting  news  of  the  spring  of  1848 
had  made  the  hot  Asiatic  blood  of  the  Magyars 
boil;  yet  even  Kossuth  and  the  democrats  at 
first  only  demanded  the  abolition  of  Metter- 
nich's  system  in  favour  of  a  representative  gov- 
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ernment.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  Kossuth  claimed 
that  tlie  Magyar  laws  and  language  must  now 
be  supreme,  not  only  iu  Hungary  proper,  but 
also  iu  tile  Hungarian  '  crowu  lands  '  of  Dalma- 
tia,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia,  and  the  enthusiastic 
Magyars  wished  also  to  absorb  the  ancient 
principality  of  Transylvania;  but  this  again  was 
stoutly  resisted  by  the  Roumanians,  Slavs,  and 
Saxons  of  that  little  known  comer  of  Europe, 
and  tlieir  discontent  was  fanned  by  the  court  of 
Vienna.  .lellachich,  the  Ban  or  Governor  of 
Croatia,  headed  this  movement,  which  aimed  at 
making  Agram  the  capital  of  the  southern  Slavs. 
Their  revolt  against  the  Hungarian  ministry  of 
Batthyanyi  was  at  first  disavowed  iu  June,  1848, 
but  in  October  was  encouraged,  by  the  perfidious 
government  of  Vienna.  A  conference  between 
Batthyanyi  and  .lellachich  ended  with  words  of 
defiance:  'Then  we  must  meet  on  the  Drave,' 
said  the  Hungarian.  'No,  on  the  Danube,'  re 
torted  the  champion  of  the  Slavs.  The  vacil- 
lating Ferdinand  annulled  his  acceptance  of  the 
new  Hungarian  constitution  and  declared 
.lellachich  dictator  of  Hungary.  His  tool  was 
unfortunate.  After  crossing  the  Drave,  the 
Slavs  were  defeated  by  the  brave  Hungarian 
'honveds'  (defenders);  and  as  many  as  9,000 
were  made  prisoners.  Unable  to  subdue 
Hungary',  .lellachich  turned  aside  towards 
Vienna  to  crush  the  popular  party  there.  For 
the  democrats,  exasperated  by  the  perfidious 
policy  of  the  government,  had,  on  October  6, 
1848,  risen  a  third  time:  the  war-minister, 
Latour,  had  been  hanged  on  a  lamp-post,  and 
the  emperor  again  fled  from  his  turbulent  capital 
to  the  ever-faithful  Tyrolese.  But  now  Jella- 
chich  and  Windischgratz  bombarded  the  rebel- 
lious capital.  It  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering 
when  the  Hungarians  appeared  to  aid  the  city; 
but  the  levies  raised  by  the  exertions  of  Kossuth 
were  this  time  outmanceuvred  [and  defeated]  by 
the  imperialists  at  Sehwechat  (October  30,  1848), 
and  on  the  next  day  Vienna  surrendered.  Blum, 
a  delegate  from  Saxony  [to  the  German  Parlia- 
ment of  Frankfort,  who  had  come  on  a  mission 
of  mediation  to  Vienna,  but  who  had  taken  a 
part  in  the  fighting],  and  some  other  democrats, 
were  shot.  By  this  clever  but  unscrupulous  use 
of  race  jealousy  the  Viennese  Government 
seemed  to  have  overcome  Bohemians,  Italians, 
Hungarians,  and  the  citizens  of  its  own  capital 
in  turn;  while  it  had  diverted  the  southern 
Slavonians  from  hostility  to  actual  service  on  its 
side.  .  .  .  The  weak  health  and  vacillating 
spirit  of  Ferdinand  did  not  satisfy  the  knot  of 
courtiers  of  Vienna,  who  now,  flushed  by  success, 
sought  to  concentrate  all  power  iu  the  Viennese 
Cabinet.  Worn  out  by  the  excitements  of  the 
year  and  by  the  demands  of  these  men,  Ferdi- 
nand, on  December  '2,  1848,  yielded  up  tlie 
crown,  not  to  his  rightful  successor,  his  brother, 
l)Ut  to  his  nephew,  Francis  .Jo.seph.  He,  a  youth 
of  eighteen,  ascended  the  throue  so  ruch'ly 
shaken,  and  still,  in  spite  of  almost  uniform  dis- 
aster in  war,  holds  sway  over  an  empire  larger 
and  more  powerful  than  he  found  it  in  18-18. 
The  Hungarians  refused  to  recognise  the  young 
sovereign  thus  forced  upon  them;  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  crowned  at  Presburg  with  the 
sacred  iron  crown  of  St.  Stephen  showed  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  recognise  the  Hungarian  con- 
stitution. Austrian  troops  under  Windischgratz 
entered  Buda-Pesth,  but  the  Hungarian  patriots 


withdrew  from  their  capital  to  organize  a 
national  resistance;  and  when  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment proclaimed  the  Hungarian  constitution 
abolished  and  the  complete  al)sorption  of  Hun- 
gary in  the  Austrian  Empire,  Kossuth  and  his 
colleagues  retorted  by  a  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence (April  24,  1849).  The  House  of  llaps- 
buig  was  declared  banished  from  Himgary, 
which  was  to  be  a  republic.  Kossuth,  the  first 
governor  of  the  new  republic,  and  Gijrgei,  its 
general,  raised  armies  which  soon  showed  their 
prowess."  The  first  hnportant  battle  of  the  war 
had  been  fought  at  Kapolna,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Theiss,  on  the  2(ith  of  February,  1849, 
Gorgei  and  Dembinski  commanding  tlie  Hun- 
garians and  Windischgratz  leading  the  Austri- 
ans.  The  latter  won  the  victory,  and  the 
Hungarians  retreated  toward  the  Theiss.  About 
the  middle  of  March,  Gorgei  resumed  the  offen- 
sive, advancing  toward  Pesth,  and  encountered 
the  Austrians  at  Isaszeg,  where  he  defeated  them 
in  a  hard -fought  battle, — or  rather  in  two  b.at- 
tles  which  are  sometimes  called  by  different 
names:  viz.,  that  of  Tapio  Biscke  fought  April 
4tli,  and  that  of  Godolo,  fought  on  the  .5th.  It 
was  now  the  turn  of  the  Austrians  to  fall  back, 
and  they  concentrated  behind  the  Rakos.  to 
cover  Pesth.  The  Hungarian  general  passed 
round  their  left,  carried  Waitzen  by  storm, 
forced  them  to  evacuate  Pesth  and  to  retreat  to 
Presburg,  abandoning  the  whole  of  Hungary 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fortresses,  which 
they  held.  The  most  important  of  these  fort- 
resses, that  of  Buda,  the  "twin-city,  "  opposite 
Pesth  on  the  Danube,  was  besieged  by  the 
Hungarians  and  carried  by  storm  on  the  '21st  of 
May.  "In  Transylvania,  too,  the  Hungarians, 
under  the  talented  Polish  general  Bem,  (overcame 
the  Austrians,  Slavonians,  and  Roumanians  in 
many  brilliant  encounters.  But  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  republic  had  alienated  those  Hunga- 
rians who  had  only  striven  for  their  old  constitu- 
tional rights,  so  quarrels  arose  between  Gorgei 
and  the  ardent  democrat  Kossuth.  Worse  still, 
the  Czar  Nicholas,  dreading  the  formation  of  a 
republic  near  his  Polish  provinces  sent  the 
military  aid  which  Francis  .Joseph  in  May  1849  im- 
plored. Soon  80,000  Russians  under  Paskiewitch 
poured  over  the  northern  Carpathians  to  help 
the  beaten  Austrians,  while  others  overpowered 
the  gallant  Bem  in  Transvlvania.  .lellachich 
with  his  Croats  again  invaded  South  Hungary, 
and  na3-nau,  the  scourge  of  Lombardy.  marched 
on  the  strongest  Hungarian  fortress,  Komorn,  on 
the  Danube."  The  Hungarians,  overpowered  by 
the  combination  of  Austrians  and  Russians 
against  them,  were  defeated  at  Pered,  .June  21 ; 
at  Acz,  July  3;  at  Komorn,  July  11 ;  at  Waitzen, 
July  16;  atTzombor,  July  30;  at  Segesvar,  July 
31;"at  Debreczin,  August  3;  atSzegedin,  August 
4;  at  Temesvar,  August  10.  "In  despair 
Kossuth  handed  over  his  dictatorship  to  his  rival 
Gorgei,  who  soon  suiTcndered  at  Vilagos  with 
all  his  forces  to  the  Russians  (August  13,  1849). 
About  ,5,000  men  with  Kossuth,  Bem,  and  other 
leaders,  escaped  to  Turkey.  Even  there  Russia 
and  Austria  sought  to  drive  them  forth;  but  the 
Porte,  upheld  by  the  Western  Powers,  main- 
taiued  its  right  to  give  sanctuary  according  to 
the  Koran.  Kossuth  and  many  of  liis  fellow- 
exiles  finally  sailed  to  England  [and  afterwards 
to  America],  where  his  majestic  eloquence 
aroused  deep  sympathy  for  the  afflicted  country. 
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Muiiy  Himpiiiim  pmriots  siiircnil  lieiuli.  All 
h'Im'Is  hiiil  tlifir  pni|MTiy  iDiiliscnIt'd.  aud  tlie 
I'.iiiiilry  was  for  yt'urs  riili'd  by  anncd  force, 
mid  its' old  rislits  weri'  nlwdislii-d."— J.  H.  Rose, 
,1  f'riitiiry  uf  Coiiliiiiiitnl  llintnry.   eh.  31. 

.\L!«o  in:  Sir  A.  Alisnri.  Hint,  of  Europe,  1815- 
l*"r2.  rli.  55.— A.  Odr^'ei.  My  Life  and  Act.i  in 
//»;»/.i/-//.— General  Klaplia,  Memoim  oftlte  \V,ir 
„f  fii'li'ixnileiien  in  JIii iitjary. —  Coxtpl  Hartiff, 
UnirKiH  iif  the  lUrtilution  in  Austria. —  AV.  H. 
.siil.s  .\i,.striii  in  1H4H-49. 

A.  D.  1848-1849.— Revolt  in  Lombardy  and 
Venetia.— War  with  Sardinia.— Victories  of 
Radetzky.— Italy  vanquished  again.  See 
II  VI. I  :  A.  1).  isis-islll. 

A.  D.  1848-1850.— Failure  of  the  movement 
for  Germanic  national  unity. — End  of  the 
Frankfort  Assembly.—  '  Kiaiikl'ort  had  lieeomc 
tlii-iiiitreof  tlieiiiovenuMit.  The  lielpless  Diet  had 
iickiii'«led):ed  the  iieeessity  of  a  German  parlia- 
ment, and  had  siiminoiied  twelve  men  of  cimti- 
dencc  eliarged  with  diawin;i;  up  a  new  imperial 
eonstitution.  Rut  it  was  uiialile  to  supply  wliat 
was  most  wanted  —  a  strong  exeeutive.  .  .  . 
Instead  of  cstalilishiiij;  before  all  a  strong  execu- 
tive al)le  to  ei>utrol  and  to  realise  its  resolutions, 
the  Assembly  lost  montlis  in  discussing  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  German  people,  and 
thus  was  overhauled  by  the  events.  In  .June, 
I'rince  Windisehgraelz  cruslied  the  insurreelion 
at  Prague;  and  in  November  the  anarchy  which 
had  prevailed  during  llie  whole  summer  at 
Berlin  was  put  down,  when  Count  niandciiburg 
liecame  tii-st  minister.  .  .  .  Schwarzenberg  [at 
Vienna]  declared  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  the 
reins,  lliat  his  programme  was  to  maintain  the 
imity  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  demanded 
that  the  whole  of  it  should  enter  into  the  Ger- 
manic confederation.  This  was  incompatible 
with  the  fedeml  state  as  contemplated  by  the 
National  Assembly,  and  therefore  Gagern,  wlio 
hail  become  president  of  the  imperial  ministry 
[at  Frankfort],  answered  Schwar/.enberg's  pro- 
gramme by  declaring  tliat  the  entering  of  tlie 
Austrian  monarchy  witli  a  majority  of  non-Ger- 
man nationalities  into  the  German  federal  state 
was  an  impossibility.  Thus  nothing  was  left 
hut  to  place  the  king  of  Prussia  at  tlie  head  of 
the  German  state.  But  in  order  to  win  a 
majority  for  this  plan  Gagern  found  it  neces- 
sjiry  to  make  large  concessions  to  tlie  democratic 
party,  amongst  others  universal  suffrage.  This 
was  not  calculated  to  make  the  offer  of  the 
imperial  crown  acceptable  to  Frederic  William 
IV..  but  his  principal  reason  for  declining  it  was, 
that  he  would  not  exercise  any  pressure  on  tlie 
other  German  sovereigns,  and  that,-  notwith- 
standing Schwar/.ehberg's  hauglity  demeanour, 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  toexclude  Aus- 
tria from  Germany.  After  the  refus:il  of  the 
crown  by  the  king,  the  National  Assemblv  was 
doomed;  it  had  certainly  committed  great  faults. 
but  the  decisive  reason  of  its  failure  was  the  lack 
of  a  clear  and  resolute  will  in  Prus-sia.  History, 
however,  teaches  that  great  enterprises,  such  as 
it  was  to  unify  an  empire  dismembered  for  cen- 
turies, nirely  succeed  at  the  first  attempt.  The 
capital  importance  of  the  events  of  1848  was 
that  they  had  made  the  German  unionist  move- 
ment an  historical  fact ;  it  could  never  he  effaced 
from  the  annals,  that  all  the  German  govern- 
ments had  publicly  acknowledged  that  tendency 
as  legitimate,  the"  directiou  for  the  future  was 


given,  and  even  at  tlie  time  of  failure  it  was 
certain,  as  Stockmar  said,  that  the  necessity  of 
circumstances  would  bring  forward  the  man  who, 
proliting  by  tlie  experiences  of  1848.  would  fulfil 
the  national  aspiratiims. " — F.  II.  (JelTcken, 
The  I'liiti/ "f  lleriiiiiny  {Eiiijlixh  Ilintiiririil  lirr., 
.dy)n7,  18i")l)!— See  Gki!M  \Nv:  A.  I»  1S4S-1K5I). 
A.  D.  1849-1859. — The  Return  to  pure  Ab- 
solutism. —  Bureaucracy  triumphant.  —  "  The 
two  great  gains  which  the  iiioral  eaith(|uake  of 
1848  brought  to  Austria  were,  that  tlirougli  wide 
provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  more  especially  in 
Iluiigary,  it  swept  away  the  sort  of  semi- 
vassalage  in  which  the  iH-asantry  had  been  left 
by  the  I'rbarium  of  Maria  Tbcre.sa  [an  eilict 
which  gave  to  the  iieasants  the  right  of  moving 
fiom  place  to  place,  aud  the  riglit  of  bringing 
up  their  children  as  the}' wi.shed,  while  it  estab- 
lished in  certain  courts  the  trial  of  all  suits  to 
which  they  were  jiarties],  and  other  reforms  akin 
to  or  founded  upon  it,  and  introduced  modern  in 
the  place  of  middle-age  relations  between  the 
two  extremes  of  society.  Secondly,  it  overthrew 
the  jiolicy  of  do-nothing  —  a  surer  guarantee  for 
the  continuance  of  abuses  than  even  the  deter- 
mination, w  hich  soon  manifested  itself  at  head- 
(|Uartei-s.  to  make  the  head  of  the  state  more 
absolute  than  ever.  After  the  taking  of  Vienna 
by  WiudischgrUtz,  the  National  Assemhl)-  had, 
on  the  l.")th  of  November  1848,  been  removed 
from  the  capital  to  the  small  town  of  Kremsier, 
in  Moravia.  Here  it  iirolonged  an  ineffective 
existence  till  JIarch  184!(,  when  the  court 
camarilla  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  put  au  end 
to  an  inconvenient  censor,  and  in  March  184!) 
it  cea.se<l  to  exi.st.  A  constitutiou  was  at  the 
same  time  jiromulgated  which  contained  many 
gocKl  jirovisions.  but  which  was  never  heartily 
approved  by  the  ruliug  powers,  or  vigorously 
carried  into  effect  —  the  proclamation  of  a  state 
of  siege  in  many  cities,  aud  other  expedients  of 
authority  in  a  revolutionary  period,  easily  enab- 
ling it  to  be  set  at  naught.  The  successes  of  the 
reaction  in  other  parts  of  Eurojie.  aud,  above  all, 
the  coup  d'etat  in  Paris,  emboldened  Schwartz- 
enberg  to  throw  off  the  mask;  and  on  the  last 
day  of  1851  Austria  became  once  more  a  pure 
despotism.  The  young  emperor  had  taken 
'  Viribus  unitis'  for  his  motto:  aud  his  advisers 
interpreted  those  words  to  mean  that  Austria 
was  henceforward  to  be  a  state  as  highly  cen- 
tralised as  France  —  a  state  in  which  the  minister 
at  Vienna  was  absolutely  to  govern  everything 
from  Salzburg  to  the  Iron  Gate.  The  hand  of 
authority  had  been  severely  felt  in  the  pre- 
revolutionary  period,  but  now  advantage  was  to 
be  taken  of  the  revolution  to  make  it  felt  far 
more  than  ever.  lu  Hungary,  for  example,  .  .  . 
it  was  fcmilly  imagined  that  there  would  be  no 
more  trouble.  The  old  political  division  into 
counties  was  swept  away;  the  whole  land  was 
diviih'd  into  five  provinces;  and  tlie  courtiers 
might  imagine  that  from  henceforth  the  Magyars 
would  be  as  easily  led  as  the  inhabitauts  of 
Upper  Austria.  These  delusions  soon  became 
general,  but  they  owed  their  origin  partly  to  the 
enthusiastic  ignorance  of  those  who  were  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  aud  partly  to  two  men " — 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  and  Alexander  Bach. 
Of  the  latter,  the  "two  leading  ideas  were  to 
cover  the  whole  empire  with  a  German  liureau- 
crac}',  and  to  draw  closer  the  ties  which  con- 
nected the  court  of  Vienna  with  that  of  Rome. 
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AUSTRIA,   1»19-18.59. 


The  War 
in  Italij. 


AUSTRIA,  1802-18G6. 


...  If  absolutism  in  Austria  had  a  fair  trial 
from  the  31st  of  Dfceiiiber  ISol  to  tin-  Italian 
war,  it  is  to  Bacli  that  it  was  owiu^:  and  if  it 
utterly  and  ludicrously  failed,  it  is  he  more  than 
any  other  man  who  must  bear  the  blame. 
Already,  in  1849,  the  bureaucracy  had  been 
reorganised,  but  in  18.)3  new  and  stricter  regula- 
tions were  introduced.  Everything  was  deter- 
mined by  precise  rules — even  the  e.xact  amount 
of  hair  which  the  employe  was  permitted  to 
wear  upon  liis  face.  Hardly  any  question  was 
thought  sufficiently  insigniticant  to  be  decided 
upon  the  spf)t.  The  smallest  matters  had  to  be 
referred  to  Vienna.  .  .  .  We  can  hardly  be  sur- 
prised that  the  great  ruin  of  the  Italian  war 
brought  down  witli  a  crash  the  whole  edifice  of 
the  reaction." — M.  E.  G.  Duff,  Studies  in  Euro- 
pen  ii  Pill i tics,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  L.  Leger,  HiM.  nf  Austro-Hunijary, 
ch.  33. 

A.  D.  1853. —  Commercial  Treaty  -with  the 
German  Zollverein.  See  T.vriff  Legisl.^tiox 
(Gkkmaxv);  a.  1).  18."i:!-189-.3. 

A.  D.  1853-1856. —  Attitude  in  the  Crimean 
War.  See  Rrssi.v:  A.  1).  18-".3-]s.-,4,  to  is.j-l- 
1856. 

A.  D.  1856-1859. — The  war  in  Italy  with 
Sardinia  and  France. — Reverses  at  Magenta 
and  Solferino. — Peace  ofVillafranca. — Surren- 
der of  Lombardy. —  "From  the  wars  of  1848-9 
the  King  of  Sardinia  was  looked  upon  by  the 
moilerate  party  as  the  champion  of  Italian  free- 
dom. Charles  Albert  had  failed:  yet  his  son 
woidd  not.  and  indeed  could  not,  go  back, 
though,  when  he  began  his  reign,  tliere  were 
many  tilings  against  him.  .  .  .  Great  efforts 
were  made  to  win  him  over  to  the  .Austrian 
partv,  but  the  King  was  neither  cast  down  by 
defeat  and  distrust  nor  won  over  by  soft  words.  I' 
He  soon  .showed  that,  though  he  had  been  forced 
to  make  a  treaty  with  Austria,  yet  he  would  not 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  oppression  of  Italy.  He 
made  Massimo  d'Azegiio  his  chief  Minister,  and 
Camillo  Benso  di  C'avour  his  ^Minister  of  Com- 
merce. With  the  help  of  these  two  men  he 
honestly  carried  out  the  reforms  which  had  been 
granted  by  his  father,  and  set  new  ones  on  foot. 
.  .  .  The  quick  progress  of  reform  frightened 
Count  Massinif)  d'Azegiio.  He  retired  from 
office  in  1853,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Count 
favour,  who  made  a  coalition  with  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  Piedmont  headed  by  Urbano  Rat- 
tazzi.  The  new  chief  Minister  began  to  work 
not  only  for  the  good  of  Piedmont  but  for  Italy 
at  large.  The  Milanese  still  listened  to  the 
hopes  which  Mazzini  held  out,  and  could  not 
quietly  bear  their  subjection.  Count  Cavour 
indignantly  remonstrated  with  Radetzky  for  his 
harsh  .government.  .  .  .  The  division  and  slavery 
of  Italy  had  shut  her  out  from  EurojieaM  jiolitics. 
Cavour  held  that,  if  she  was  once  looked  upon 
as  an  useful  ally,  then  her  deliverance  might 
be  hastened  by  foreign  interference.  The  Sar- 
dinian army  had  been  brought  into  good  order 
by  ^Vlfonso  della  ^Marmora;  and  was  ready  for 
action.  In  1855.  Sardinia  made  alliance  with 
England  and  France,  who  were  at  war  with 
Russia ;  for  Cavoiu'  looked  on  that  power  as  the 
great  support  of  the  svstem  of  despotism  on  the 
Continent,  and  held  tliat  it  was  necessary  for 
It.-dian  freedom  that  Russia  should  be  humbled. 
The  Sardinian  army  was  therefore  sent  to  the 
Crimea,  \inder  La  Marmora,  where  it  did  good 


service  in  the  battle  of  Tcliernaya.  .  .  .  The 
ne.xt  year  the  Congress  of  Paris  "was  held  to. 
arrange  terms  of  peace  between  the  allies  and 
Russia,  and  Cavour  took  the  opportunity  of  lay- 
ing before  the  representatives  of  the  European 
powers  the  unhappy  state  of  his  countrymen. 
...  In  December.  1851.  Louis  Xapoleon  Buo- 
naparte, the  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
seized  the  government,  and  the  next  year  took 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French.  He  was 
anxious  to  weaken  the  power  of  Austria,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1859  it  became  evident  that  war 
would  soon  break  out.  As  a  sign  of  the  friendly 
feeling  of  the  French  Emperor  towards  the 
Italian  cause,  his  cousin.  Najioleon  Joseph,  mar- 
ried Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
Count  Cavour  now  declaimed  that  Sardinia  would 
make  war  on  Austria,  unless  a  separate  and  na- 
tional government  was  granted  to  Lombardy 
and  Venetia.  and  unless  Austria  promised  to 
meddle  no  more  with  the  rest  of  Italy.  On  the 
other  hand,  Austria  demanded  the  di,sarmament 
of  Sardinia.  The  King  would  not  listen  to  this 
demand,  and  France  and  Sardinia  declared  war 
against  Austria.  The  Emperor  Xapoleon  de- 
clared that  he  would  free  Italy  from  the  Al])s  to 
the  Adiiatic.  .  .  .  The  Austrian  army  crossed 
the  Ticino.  but  was  defeated  by  the  King  and 
General  Cialdini.  The  French  victory  of  ^la- 
genta.  on  June  4th  forced  the  Austrians  to  re- 
treat from  Lombardy.  ...  On  June  24th  the 
Austrians,  who  had  crossed  the  !Mincif).  were 
defeated  at  Solferino  by  the  allied  armies  of 
France  and  Sardinia.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
French  Emperor  would  keep  his  word.  But  he 
found  that  if  he  went  further.  Prussia  would 
take  up  the  cause  of  Austria,  and  that  he  would 
have  to  fight  on  the  Rhine  as  well  as  on  the 
Adige.  When,  therefore,  the  French  army 
came  before  Verona,  a  meeting  was  arranged 
between  the  two  Emperors.  This  took  place  at 
Villafranca,  and  there  Buonaparte,  without  con- 
sulting his  ally,  agreed  with  Francis  Joseph  to 
favour  the  establishment  of  an  Italian  Confeder- 
ation. .  .  .  Austria  gave  up  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia Lombardy  to  the  west  of  Mineio.  But  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  JIo- 
dena  were  to  return  to  their  States.  The  pro- 
posed Confederation  was  never  made,  for  the 
people  of  Tuscany,  ilodena.  Parma,  and  Ro- 
magna  sent  to  the  King  to  pray  that  they  might 
be  made  part  of  his  Kingdom,  and  Victor  Em- 
manuel refused  to  enter  on  the  scheme  of  the 
French  Emperor.  In  return  for  allowing  the 
Italians  of  Central  Italy  to  shake  off^  the  yoke, 
Buonaparte  asked  for  Savoy  and  Xizza.  .  .  . 
The  King  .  .  .  consented  to  give  up  the  'glorious 
cradle  of  his  Monarchy '  in  exchanire  for  Central 
Italv."— W.  A.  Hunt.  Ili^tonj  uf  Italy,  ch.  11. 

Ai.so  in:  J.  W.  Probvn.  Italy  from  1815  to 
1890.  ch.  9-10.— C.  de  Mazade,  Life  of  Count 
Carour.  ch.  2-7.  — See,  also,  It.\lt:  A.  D.  1856- 
1859.  and  1859-1861. 

A.  D.  1862-1866.— The  Schleswig-Holstein 
question. — Quarrel  with  Prussia. — The  humili- 
ating Seven  Weeks  War.— Contlict  with  Prus- 
sia grew  out  of  the  complicated  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question,  reopened  in  1,862  and  provisionally 
settled  by  a  delusive  arrangement  between  Prus- 
sia and  Austria,  into  which  the  latter  was  artfully 
drawn  bv  Prince  Bismarck.  See  Sc.\xdis.\vi.\n 
ST.\TES("DENM.\nK):  A.  D.  1848-1862,  and  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1861-1866.     Xo  sooner  was  the  war 
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with  nenmnrk  oviT,  than  "  Prussia  showed  that 
il  WHS  hiT  iiitcntioii  to  amiox  tlic  newly  ae(|uire(l 
iliiriiirs  ti>  hersi'If.  This  Austria  cimlil  imt  en- 
dure luid  aecc.r.linglv.  in  IStlli,  war  liii)lve  out 
iMtween  Austria  and  Prussia.  Prussia  sou.sjht 
alhaiiee  witli  Italy,  whieh  site  stirred  up  toattiiek 
Austria  in  her  Italian  possessions.  The  Austrian 
arinv  defeated  the  Italian  at  Euslazza  [or  Cus- 
lo//a  (s.'e  hAi-v:  A.  D.  18ti-.J-lW(i6)] ;  hut  the 
fortunes  of  war  were  against  them  in  Germany. 
Allii'd  with  the  Austrlans  were  tlie  Sa,\ons,  the 
ilavarians.  the  Wilrtenibersers.  Bailen  and 
Ilesse.  and  Hanover.  The  Prussians  advanced 
with  their  eliief  arniv  into  Bohemia  with  the 
utmost  rapiditv.  dreadini;  lest  the  Southern  allies 
should  mareli"  north  tollanover,  and  cut  the 
kingdom  in  half,  and  push  on  to  Berlin.  The 
Prussians  had  three  armies,  which  were  to  enter 
Boliemia  and  elTecl  a  junction.  The  Elbe  army 
under  the  King,  the  first  army  lunler  Prince 
Kreih'rick  Charles,  and  the  second  army  under 
the  frown  Prince.  The  Elbe  army  advanced 
across  S.i.Miny  by  Dresden.  The  first  army  was 
in  Lusatia.  at  Heichenberg,  and  the  second  army 
in  Silesia  at  Heisse.  They  were  all  to  meet  at 
(Jitschiii.  The  Austrian  "army  tinder  General 
Id'iieilek  was  at  Koniggratz.  in  Eastern  Bohemia. 
...  As  in  the  wars'with  Napoleon,  so  was  it 
now;  the  .Vustrian  .srenerals  .  .  .  never  did  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  moiuent.  Benedek  did 
indeeil  march  against  the  lirstarmy,  but  too  late, 
and  when  he  found  it  was  already  through  the 
mountain  door,  he  retreated,  and  so  gave  time  for 
the  three  armies  to  concentrate  upon  him.  The 
Ell>e  army  and  the  first  met  at  .Miinchengralz, 
anil  defeated  an  Austrian  army  there.  p\ishcd  on, 
anil  drove  them  back  out  of  (Jitschin  oil  Kiiiiig- 
grilt/..  .  .  .  The  Prussians  pusheil  on,  and  now 
tlie  Elbe  army  went  to  Smi<lar.  and  Ibc  liist  army 
to  llorzil/.  whilst  the  second  army,  under  the 
Crown  Prince,  was  pushing  on.  and  had  got  to 
tinidlitz.  The  little  river  Bistritz  is  crossed  by 
the  high  road  to  Kiiniggriltz.  It  runs  through 
swampy  ground,  and  forms  little  marshy  i)n()ls 
or  lakes.  To  the  north  of  Kimiggn'ltz  a  little 
stream  of  much  the  .same  character  dribbles 
through  bogs  into  the  Elbe.  .  .  .  But  about 
Chluiu.  Nedelist  and    Lippa   is     terraced   high 

f round,  and  there  Benedek  planted  his  cannon. 
he  Prussians  advanced  from  Smidar  against 
the  left  wing  of  the  Austriaiis.  from  Ilorzitz 
against  the  centre,  and  the  Crown  Prince  was  to 
nitack  the  right  wing.  The  battle  beg.m  on  the 
*l  of  .Inly,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  the 
siniiiltaiieous  adv.iiice  of  the  Elbe  and  the  first 
army  upon  the  Bistritz.  At  Sadowa  is  a  wood, 
and  there  the  battle  raged  most  fiercely.  .  .  . 
Two  tilings  were  against  the  Austrians;  first, 
the  incompetence  of  their  general,  and.  secimdly, 
the  inferiority  of  their  gun's.  The  Prussians  had 
what  are  called  needle  guns,  breach-lo.iders, 
which  are  fired  by  the  prick  of  a  needle,  and  for 
the  nipiclity  with  which  they  c.in  be  fired  far 
surpiLssed  the  old-fashioned  muzzle-loadeis  used 
by  the  Austrians.  After  this  great  battle,  which 
is  called  by  the  French  and  English  the  battle  of 
Sadowa  (Sadowa,  not  Sadowa,  iw  it  is  erroneously 
pronounced),  but  which  the  Germans  call  the 
battle  of  Koniggratz.  the  Prussians  marched  on 
Vienna,  and  reached  the  ^larchfeld  before  the 
Emperor  Fnincis  .loseph  would  come  to  terms. 
At  la.st.  on  the  2*1  of  August,  a  peace  which 
gave  a  crushing  prepondenince  in  Germany  to 


Prussia,  was  concluded  at  Prague." — S.  Baring- 
Gould.  T/ii;  Slori)  of  (urmany,  pp.  ;590-;ii)-l. — 
See  (ii-:i!M.\NV:  A.  1).  IHtlO. 

A.  D.   i866.— The  War   in  Italy.— Loss  of 
Venetia.     Srelru.v:  A.  D.  lS(i'.>-lStiG. 

A.  D.  1866-1867. — Concession  of  nationality 
to  Hungary. —  Formation  of  the  dual  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire. — "For  twelve  years  the 
name  of  Hungary,  as  a  State,  was  erased  from 
the  map  of  Europe.  Bureaucratic  Absolutism 
ruled  supreme  in  Austria,  and  diil  its  best  to  ob- 
literate all  Hungarian  institutions.  GcTinanisa- 
tion  was  the  order  of  the  day,  the  (ierman  tmigui' 
being  declared  the  exclusive  language  of  olliiinl 
life  as  well  asof  the  higher  schools.  Government 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  foreign.  German,  and 
Czech  officials.  Xo  vestige  was  left,  not  only  of 
the  national  independence,  but  either  of  Home 
Rule  or  of  self-.sovcrnmcnt  of  any  sort;  the 
country  was  divided  into  provinces  without  re 
gard  for  historical  traditions;  in  short,  an  at 
tempt  was  made  to  wipe  out  every  trace  denoting 
the  existence  of  a  separate  Hungary.  All  ranks 
and  classes  opposed  a  sullen  jiassive  resistance  to 
these  attacks  against  the  existence  of  the  nation; 
even  the  sections  of  the  nationalities  which  had 
rebelled  against  the  enactments  of  1848.  at  the 
instigation  of  the  reactionary  Camarilla,  were 
equally  disatfected  in  consei|uence  of  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  despotical  centralisation.  .  .  . 
Finally,  after  the  collapse  of  the  system  of  Ab- 
solutism in  consequence  of  financial  disasters  and 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Italian  War  of  IS.V.). 
the  Hungarian  Parliament  was  again  ccmvoked; 
and  after  protracted  negotiations,  broken  olT  and 
resumed  again,  the  impracticability  of  a  system 
of  provincial  Federalism  having  been  provi-il  in 
the  meantime,  and  the  defeat  incurred  in  the 
Prussian  War  of  is(i(!  having  dcuioiistrated  the 
futility  of  any  reconstruction  of  the  Empire  of 
Austria  in  which  the  national  aspirations  of 
Hungary  were  not  taken  into  due  consideration  — 
an  arrangement  was  concluded  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Francis  Deak,  Count  Andrassy,  and 
Count  Beust.  on  the  basis  of  the  full  acknowl 
eilu-nient  of  the  separate  national  existence  of 
Hungary,  and  of  the  continuity  of  its  legal 
rights.  The  idea  of  a  centralised  Austrian  P^m- 
pire  had  to  give  way  to  the  dual  Austro  Hun- 
garian monarchy,  which  is  in  fact  an  indissoluble 
federation  of  two  equal  States,  under  the  com- 
mon rule  of  a  single  sovereign,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Hungary,  each  of  the 
States  having  a  constitution,  government,  and 
parliament  of  its  own.  Hungary  especially  retain- 
ing, with  slight  modifications,  its  ancient  institu- 
tions remodelled  in  1.S48.  The  adtiiinistration  of 
the  foreign  policy,  the  management  of  the  army, 
and  the  disbursement  of  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary for  these  purposes,  were  settled  upon  as 
common  affairs  of  the  entire  monarchy,  for  the 
management  of  which  common  ministers  were 
instituted,  responsible  to  the  two  delegations, 
co-equal  committees  of  the  pailiaments  of  Hun 
gary  and  of  the  Cisleitbanian  (Austrian)  ])rov- 
inces.  Elaborate  provisions  were  fr.inied  for  the 
smooth  working  of  these  common  institutions, 
for  giving  weight  to  the  constitutional  inlluence, 
even  in  matters  of  common  policy,  of  the  sepa- 
rate Ci.sleithaniau  and  Hungarian  ministries,  and 
for  rendering  their  responsibility  to  the  respect- 
ive Parliaments  an  earnest  and  solid  reality. 
The  fimiucial  questions  pending  in  the  two  indi' 
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pendent  and  equal  States  were  settled  by  a  coin- 
promise;  measures  were  taken  for  the  equitable 
arrangement  of  all  matters  wliieli  might  arise  in 
relation  to  interests  touching  both  States,  sucli 
as  duties,  commerce,  and  indirect  taxation,  all 
legislation  on  these  subjects  taking  place  by 
means  of  identical  laws  separately  enacted  by 
the  Parliament  of  each  State.  .  .  .  Simulta- 
neouslv  with  these  arrangements  the  political 
differences  between  Hungary  and  Croatia  were 
comin-omised  by  granting  piovincial  Home  Rule 
to  the  latter.  .  .  .  Thus  tlie  organisation  of  the 
AustroHungarian  monarchy  on  the  basis  of 
dualism,  and  the  compromise  entered  into  be- 
tween the  two  halves  composing  it.  whilst  uniting 
for  the  purposes  of  defence  the  forces  of  two 
States  of  a  moderate  size  and  e.\teut  into  those  of 
a  great  empire,  able  to  cope  with  the  exigencies 
ofan  adeijuate  position  amongst  the  first-class 
Powers  of  Europe,  restored  also  to  Hungary  its 
independence  and  its  unfettered  sovereignty  in 
all  internal  matters."  —  A.  Pulszkv,  liuitrjnri/ 
(Xationid  Life  and  Tli'iuyht,  /«•?."  3). —"  The 
Ausgleich,  or  agreement  with  Hungary,  was 
arranged  by  a  committee  of  67  members  of 
the  Hungarian  diet,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
the  Franklin  of  Hungary,  Francis  Deak,  the 
true  patriot  and  inexorable  legist,  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  revolutions,  but  who 
had  never  given  up  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  rights  of  his  country.  .  .  .  On  the  8th  of 
June  ^1867].  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  was 
crowned  with  great  pomp  at  Pesth.  On  the  28th 
of  the  following  June,  he  approved  the  decisions 
of  the  diet,  which  settled  the  position  of  Hun- 
gary with  regard  to  the  other  countries  belong- 
ingto  his  majesty,  and  modified  some  portions 
of  the  laws  of  1848.  .  .  .  Since  the  Ausgleich 
the  empire  lias  consisted  of  two  parts.  .  .  .  For 
the  sake  of  clearness,  political  language  has  been 
increased  by  the  invention  of  two  new  terms, 
Cisleithania  and  Transleithania,  to  describe  the 
two  groups,  separated  a  little  below  Vienna  by  a 
sniiilT  atHuent  of  the  Danube,  called  the  Leitha — 
a  stream  which  never  expected  to  become  so 
cclebrateil." — L.  Leger,  Uist.  of  Austro-Hiin- 
gari/,  cli.  3.). 

Also  in;  Francis  Deak,  A  MeiiuHr,  ch.  26-31. — 
Count  von  Beust,  Memoirs,  v.  2.  ck.  38. — L. 
Felbermaun.  Jlinif/nry  and  its  People,  rh.  .5. 

A.  D.  1866-1887. — The  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. — Its  new  national  life. — Its  difficul- 
ties and  promises. — Its  ambitions  and  aims  in 
Southeastern  Europe. —  •  Peace  politicians  may 
say  that  a  war  always  does  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  nations  which  engage  in  it.  Perhaps 
it  always  does,  at  any  rate,  morally  speaking,  to 
the  victors;  but  that  it  does  not  to  the  van- 
<iuished,  Austria  stands  as  a  living  evidence. 
Finally  excluded  from  Italy  and  Germany  by 
the  campaign  of  1866.  she  has  cast  aside  her 
dreams  of  foreign  domination,  and  has  set  her- 
self manfully  to  the  task  of  making  a  nation  out 
of  the  various  conflicting  nationalities  over 
which  she  presides.  It  does  not  require  much 
insight  to  perceive  that  as  long  as  she  held  her 
position  in  Germany  this  fusion  was  hopeless. 
The  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  Ger- 
man element  made  any  approach  to  a  recipro- 
city of  interests  impossible.  The  Germans 
always  were  regarded  as  sovereigns,  the  remain- 
ing nationalities  as  subjects ;  it  was  for  these  to 
<'ommand,  for  those  to  obey.     In  like  manner,  it 


was  impossible  for  the  Austrian  Government  to 
establish  a  mutual  understanding  with  a  popu- 
lation which  felt  itself  attracted  —  alike  by  the 
ties  of  race,  language,  and  geographical  position 
—  to  another  political  union.  Nay  more,  as 
long  as  the  occupation  of  the  Italian  provinces 
remained  as  a  blot  on  the  Imperial  escutcheon, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Government  to  com- 
mand any  genuine  sympathy  from  any  of  its 
subjects.  But  with  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Prussia  these  two  difficulties  —  the  relations 
with  Germany  and  the  relations  with  Italy  — 
were  swept  away.  From  this  time  forward 
Austria  could  appear  before  the  world  as  a 
Power  binding  together  for  the  interests  of  all. 
a  number  of  petty  nationalities,  each  of  which 
was  too  feeble  to  maintain  a  separate  existence. 
In  short,  from  the  year  1866  Austria  had  a 
raison  d'etre,  whereas  before  she  had  none.  .  .  . 
Baron  Beust,  on  the  7th  of  Februaiy,  1867,  took 
office  under  Franz  Joseph.  His  programme 
may  be  stated  as  follows.  He  saw  that  the  day 
of  centralism  and  imperial  unity  was  gone  [last 
recall,  and  that  the  most  liberal  Constitution  in 
the  world  would  never  reconcile  the  nationalities 
to  their  present  position,  as  provinces  under  the 
always  detested  and  now  despised  Empire.  But 
then  came  the  question — Granted  that  a  certain 
disintegration  is  inevitable,  how  far  is  this  dis- 
integration to  go  ?  Beust  proposed  to  disarm 
the  opposition  of  the  leading  nationality  by  the 
gift  of  an  almost  complete  independence,  and, 
resting  on  the  support  thus  obtained,  to  gain 
time  for  conciliating  the  remaining  provinces  by 
building  up  a  new  sj'stem  of  free  government. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  well-known  measure  which  con- 
verted the  'Austrian  empire'  into  the  "Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy.'  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  to  describe  the  additions  made  to  it  b}' 
tlie  political  machinery.  The  Hungarian  Reichs- 
tag was  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
Austrian  Reichsrath.  It  was  to  meet  in  Pesth, 
as  the  Reichsrath  at  Vienna,  and  was  to  have  its 
own  responsible  ministers.  From  the  members 
of  the  Reichsrath  and  Reichstag  respectively 
were  to  be  chosen  annually  sixty  delegates  to 
represent  Cisleithanian  and  sixty  to  represent 
Hungarian  interests  —  twenty  being  taken  in 
each  case  from  the  Upper,  forty  from  the  Lower 
House.  These  two  'Delegations,'  whose  votes 
were  to  be  taken,  when  necessary,  collectively, 
though  each  Delegation  sat  in  a  distinct  chamber, 
owing  to  the  difference  of  language,  formed 
the  Supreme  Imperial  Assembly,  and  met  alter- 
nate years  at  Vienna  and  Pesth.  They  were 
competent  in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  in  mili- 
tary administration,  and  in  Imperial  finance. 
At  their  head  stood  three  Imperial  ministers  — 
the  Reichskanzler,  who  presided  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  was  ex  officio  Prime  Minister,  the 
Minister  of  AVar,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
These  three  ministers  wei'e  independent  of  the 
Reichsrath  and  Reichstag,  and  could  only  be 
dismissed  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  Delegations.  The  '  Ausgleich  '  or 
scheme  of  federation  with  Hungary  is,  no  doubt, 
much  open  to  criticism,  both  as  a  whole  and  in 
its  several  parts.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  administratively  and  politically  it  was 
a  retrogression.  At  a  time  in  which  all  other 
European  nations  —  notably  isorth  Germany  — 
were  simplifying  and  unifying  their   political 
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svstiins.  Austria  wiis  foiiml  flmnj;  the  very 
ri'V.Ts.'  .  .  The  tnii-  iinswcr  to  Ihcso  objec- 
tions is,  tlmt  tlie  iiieasme  of  1H«7  wiis  eon- 
struct*-.!  to  meet  ii  iiraetienl  .lillieulty.  Us  en. 
was  not  tlie  formation  of  a  symiuetncal  system  ol 
Kovi'rnmeiit.  I>ul  tli<'  |ia<iliialion  of  Ilunsary 
Tlie  internal  liisloiv  of  tlie  two  halves  of 
the  empire  Hows  in  two  (lillerent  eharinels 
Gmf  Anilriissv,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  Imtl  a 
conipiinitivelv  easy  tiusk  before  liini.  Tliere 
wen-  M'Venil  reasons  for  this.  In  the  tirst  plaee. 
the  pri'ilominanee  of  the  Magyai-s  in  Hungary 
was  m.>re  assure<l  than  that  of  the  Germans  ni 
fislrithania.  It  is  true  llial  Ihev  numbered  only 
.'(.tHHl.lMMI  out  of  the  Ki.OOO.lMK)  inhabitants;  but 
ill  thi'si'  ."i.OtKJ.MOO  were  included  almost  all  the 
rank,  wealth,  and  intelligence  of  the  country. 
Ileiiee  they  formed  in  the  Reichstag  a  compact 
ami  homogeneous  majority,  under  which  the 
remaining  Slovaks  and  C'roatians  .soon  learnt  to 
nuige  themselves.  In  the  secoml  place.  Hun- 
gary had  the  great  advantage  of  starling  in  a 
certain  degree  afresh.  Her  goveiiiment  was  not 
iHumd  bv  the  tiaililional  policy  of  former 
Vienna  iiiinistries.  and  ...  it  had  managed  to 
ke<'p  its  linancial  credit  unimpaired.  In  the  third 
place,  as  thosi'  who  are  aiMiuainted  with  Hun- 
garian history  well  know.  Parlianientary  instilu 
tions  had  for  a  long  time  llourislicd  in  Hungary. 
Indeeil  the  Magyars,  who  among  their  many 
virtues  can  hardly  be  credited  with  the  virtue  of 
humility,  a-s-sert  that  the  world  is  mistaken  in 
ascribing  to  Kngland  the  glory  of  having 
inveiiteil  representative  government,  and  claim 
this  glory  for  themselves.  Hence  one  of  the 
main  ilililculties  with  which  the  Cisleitlmuian 
Government  had  to  deal  was  already  .solved  for 
Grif  Andnuvsy  and  his  colleagues." — Aimtrid 
niiiee  Siiiliiirn  (Qunrtcrhi  liei'iiw,  v.  131,  jip.  90- 
9.")). — "  It  is  ilillicult  for  any  one  except  an 
Austro-Hiingarian  statesman  to  realise  the  diffi- 
culties of  governing  the  Dual  .Monarchy.  Cis- 
Leilhania  has,  as  is  well-known,  a  Reichsrath 
and  seventeen  Provincial  Diets.  The  two 
Austrias.  Styria.  Carinthia.  and  Salzburg  pre- 
.sent  no  ditliculties.  but  causes  of  trouble  are 
abundant  in  the  other  districts.  The  Emperor 
will  probably  en<l  by  getting  himself  crowned 
King  of  Bolii'mia.  although  it  will  bo  <liHicult 
for  him  to  lend  himself  to  a  proscription  of  the 
German  language  by  the  Tseclis.  as  he  has  been 
forced  by  the  .Magyars  to  lend  himself  to  the 
pros<-ription  in  parts  of  Hungary  of  Rcmman  and 
of  various  Slavonic  languages.  But  how  far  is 
this  process  to  continue  ?  The  German  Austrians 
are  as  unpopular  in  Islria  an<l  Dalmatia  as 
in  ISohemia:  and  D.ilmatia  is  also  an  ancient 
kingdom.  These  territories  were  originally 
obtained  by  the  election  of  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary to  the  crown  of  the  trii)arlite  kingdom  of 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia.  Is  '  Ferencz 
Jozsef  ■  to  be  crowned  King  of  Dalmatia?  And 
is  Dalmatia  to  have  its  separate  .Ministry  and  its 
separate  ollicial  language,  and  its  ciimplctely 
sepanile  lawsV  And  wh.at  then  of  Fiume,  the 
so-called  Hungarian  port '!  Then,  again,  Galicia 
is  also  an  ancient  kingdom,  although  it  has  at 
other  times  formed  part  of  Poland;  and  the 
Emptror  is  King  of  Galicia,  as  he  is  King  of 
Bohemia  and  Dalmatia.  Is  he  to  be  crowned 
King  of  GaliciaV  And  if  so,  is  the  separate 
existence  of  Galicia  to  be  a  Polish  ora  Ruthenian 
existence,  or,  indeed,  a  JewishV    for  the  .Jews 


are  not  only  extraordinarily  powerful  and 
numerous  there,  but  are  gaining  ground  day  liy 
day.  The  Ruthenians  conipluiu  as  liitlcrly  of 
being  bullied  by  the  Poles  in  Galicia  as"  the 
Croats  complain  of  the  iMagyai-s.  Even  here  the 
difficulties  are  not  ended.  The  Margraviate  of 
Moravia  contains  a  large  Tsech  population,  and 
will  have  to  be  aihled  to  the  Bohemian  kingdom. 
Biikowina  may  go  with  Galicia  or  Transylvania. 
Austrian  .Silesia  may  l)e  divided  between  the 
Tsechs  of  Bohemia  and  .Moravia  on  the  one  jiart, 
and  the  Poles  or  Ruthenians  or  .Jews  of  Galicia 
on  the  other.  But  what  is  to  becoine  of  that 
which,  with  the  most  obstinate  disregard  of 
pedants,  I  intend  to  continue  to  call  the  Tyrol  ? 
Trieste  must  go  with  Austria  and  Salzburg,  and 
the  Northern  Tyrol  and  Styria  and  Carintiiia  uo 
doubt;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that 
Austria  would  actually  be  strengthened  by 
giving  up  the  SoutluTn  Tyrol,  where  the  Italian 
people,  or  at  least  the  Italian  language,  is  gain- 
ing ground  day  by  day.  There  really  .seems 
very  little  left  of  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  at  the  conclusion  of  our  survey  of  its 
constituent  parts.  blatters  do  not  look  much 
better  if  we  turn  to  Trans-Lcithania.  Hungary 
has  its  Reichstag  (which  is  also  known  by  some 
terrible  .Magyar  name),  its  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  its  House  of  Magnates,  and,  although 
there  are  not  so  many  Provincial  Diets  as  in 
Austria,  Slavonia  and  the  Hauat  of  Croatia 
possess  a  Common  Diet  with  which  the  Magyars 
arc  far  from  popular;  and  the  Principality  of 
Transylvania  al.so  possessed  separate  local  rights, 
for  trying  completely  to  sui)pre.ss  which  the 
Alagyars  are  at  present  highly  unpopular.  The 
Principality,  although  under  Magyar  rule,  is 
divided  between  'Sa.xons'  and  Roumans,  who 
equally  detest  the  Magyars,  and  the  Croats  and 
Slovenes  who  people  the  Banat  are  Slavs  who 
also  execrate  their  Ugrian  rulers,  in.scriptions  in 
whose  language  are  defaced  whenever  seen. 
Croatia  is  under-represented  at  Pest,  and  says 
that  she  goes  unheard,  and  the  Croats,  who 
have  partial  Home  Rule  without  an  executive, 
ask  for  a  local  executive  as  well,  and  demand 
Fiume  and  Dalmatia.  If  we  look  to  the  numbers 
of  the  various  races,  there  are  in  Austria  of  Ger- 
mans and  .Jews  about  9,000,0(X)  to  about 
13,000,000  Slavs  and  a  few  Italians  and  Rou- 
mans. There  are  in  the  laiuls  of  the  Crown  of 
Hungary  3,000,000  of  Germans  and  .Jews,  of 
Roumans  nearly  3,000,000,  although  the  Mag- 
yars only  acknowledge  3,500,000,  and  of  Mag- 
yars anil  Slavs  between  live  and  six  millions 
apiece.  In  the  whole  of  the  territories  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
18,000,000  of  Slavs  and  only  17,000,000  of  the 
ruling  races  —  Gennaus,  .Jews,  and  Magyars  — 
while  between  three  and  four  millions  of  Rou- 
mans and  Italians  count  along  with  the  Slav 
majority  as  being  hostile  to  the  dominant 
nationalities.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
gravity  for  Austria  of  the  state  of  things  which 
these  figures  reveal." — T/ie  Present  Position  of 
European  Politics  (Fortnirihtly  Review,  April, 
1887). — "  In  past  times,  when  Austria  had  held 
France  tight  bound  between  Spain,  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands,  she  had  a-spired  to  a 
dominant  position  in  Western  Europe;  and,  so 
long  as  her  eyes  were  turned  in  that  direction, 
she  naturally  had  every  interest  in  preserving 
the  Ottoman  Empire  intact,  for  she  was   thus 
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guarantppd  against  all  attacks  from  the  south. 
But,  afti-r  till'  loss  of  her  Italian  iiosscssions  iu 
180."),  and  nf  part  of  Croatia  in  1809,  after  the 
disasters  of  1849,  1S.J9  and  1866,  she  thought 
more  and  more  seriously  of  indemnifying  lier- 
self  at  the  e.xpense  of  Turkey.  It  was  moreover 
evident  tliat,  in  order  to  paralyse  the  damaging 
power  of  Hungary,  it  was  essential  for  her  to 
assimilate  the  primitive  and  scattered  peoples  of 
Turkey,  accustomed  to  centuries  of  complete 
submission  and  obedience,  and  form  thus  a  kind 
of  iron  band  whieli  should  encircle  Hungarj'  and 
effectually  prevent  her  from  rising.  If,  m  fact, 
we  glance  back  at  the  position  of  Austria  in 
1860,  and  take  the  trouble  carefully  to  studj-  the 
change  of  ideas  and  interests  which  had  then 
taken  place  iu  the  policy  of  France  and  of 
Russia,  the  tendencies  of  the  strongly  consti- 
tuted nations  who  were  repugnant  to  the 
authority  and  influence  of  Austria,  the  basis  of 
the  power  of  that  empire,  and,  finally,  the 
internal  ruin  with  which  she  was  then  threat- 
ened, we  cannot  but  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  Austria,  by  the  very  instinct  of  self- 
preser Vatican,  was  forced  to  turn  eastwards  and 
to  consider  how  best  she  might  devour  some,  at 
least,  of  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey. 
Austrian  statesmen  have  been  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  this  fact,  and,  impelled  by  the  instinct 
above-mentioned,  have  not  ceased  carefully  and 
consistently  to  prepare  and  follow  out  the  policy 
here  indicated.  Their  objects  have  already  been 
partially  attained  by  the  practical  anne.xation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1878  [see  Turks: 
A.  D.  1878] ;  and  it  was  striking  to  observe  with 
what  bitter  feeling  and  resentment  this  measure 
was  looked  upon  at  the  time  by  the  Hungarian 
section  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  Russia  has  never 
made  any  secret  of  her  designs  upon  Turkey ; 
she  has,  indeed,  more  than  once  openly  made 
war  in  order  to  carry  them  out.     But  Austria 


remains  a  fatal  obstacle  in  her  path.  Even  as 
(liiugs  at  present  stand,  Austria,  by  her  geo- 
graphical position,  so  comm.ands  and"  dominates 
the  Russian  line  of  operations  tliat.  once  the 
Danube  pas.sed,  the  Russians  are  constantly 
menaced  by  Austria  on  the  tlank  and  rear.  .  . 
And  if  this  be  true  now,  how  much  more  true 
would  it  be  were  Austria  to  continue  her  march 
eastwards  towards  Salonica.  That  necessarily, 
at  some  time  or  other,  that  march  must  be  con- 
tinued may  be  taken  for  almost  certain  ;  but  that 
Austria  has  it  in  her  power  to  commence  it  for 
the  present,  cannot,  I  think,  be  admitted.  She 
must  further  consolidate  and  make  certain  of 
what  she  has.  Movement  now  would  bring 
upon  her  a  struggle  for  life  or  death  —  a  struggle 
whose  issue  may  fairly  be  said,  in  no  unfriendly 
spirit  to  Austria,  to  be  doubtful.  With  at  home 
a  bitterly  discontented  Croatia,  strong  Pan- 
slavistic  tendencies  in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
Dalmatia,  a  Greek  population  thoroughly  dis- 
affected, and  a  Hungary  whose  loyalty  is  doubt- 
ful, she  would  have  to  "deal  beyond  her  frontiers 
with  the  not  contemptible  armies,  when  com- 
bined, of  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece,  whose 
aspirations  she  would  be  asphyxiating  for  ever, 
with  a  bitterly  hostile  population  in  Macedonia, 
with  the  whole  armed  force  of  Turkey,  and  with 
the  gigantic  military  power  of  Russia ;  whilst  it 
is  not  fantastic  to  suppose  that  Germany  would 
be  hovering  near,  ready  to  pounce  on  her  Ger- 
man provinces  when  the  '  moment  psychologi- 
que '  should  occur.  With  .such  a  prospect 
before  her,  it  would  be  worse  than  madness  for 
Austria  to  move  until  the  cards  fell  more 
favourably  for  her." — V.  Caillard,  The  Bul- 
garian Imbroglio  (Fortnightly  Review,  December, 
188.5). 

A.  D.  1878.— The  Treaty  of  Berlin.— Acqui- 
sition of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  See  Turks  : 
A.  D.  1878. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  EMPIRE.     See 

AusTRi.^.:  A.  I).  1866-1867. 

AUTERI,  The.  See  Ireland,  Tribes  of 
E.\ui,v  Celtic  iNn.A.BiT.A.NTS. 

AUTUN  :  Origin.     See  Gauls. 

A.  D.  287. — Sacked  by  the  Bagauds.  See 
Bagauds. 


See 


D. 


AUVERGNE,  Ancient.     The  country  of  the 
Arverni.     See  *Edui;  also  Gauls. 

AUVERGNE,   The   Great    Days   of. 
Fraxck;  A.  D.  166."). 

AUXILIUM.     See  Tall.\ge. 

AVA.     See  India:  A.  D.  1823-1833. 

AVALON.      See    Newfoundland:     A 
1610-16.-).-) ;  and  Maryl.\nd;  A.  D.  1632. 

AVARICUM.     See  Bouroes,  Origin  op. 

AVARS,  The. — The  true  Avars  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been  a  powerful  Turanian  people 
who  exercised  in  the  sixth  centurj'  a  wide 
dominion  in  Central  Asia.  Among  the  tribes 
subject  to  them  was  one  called  the  Ogors.  or 
Ouigours,  or  Ouiars,  or  Guar  Khouni,  or  Varch- 
onites  (these  diverse  names  have  been  given  to 
the  nation)  wliich  is  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  national  family  of  the  Huns.  Some  time 
in  the  early  half  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Turks, 
then  a  people  who  dwelt  in  the  very  center  of 
Asia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai  mountains,  making 
their  first  appearance  in  history  as  conquerors, 
crushed  and  almost  annihilated  the  Avars,  there- 
16 


by  becoming  the  lords  of  the  Ouigours,  or  Ouar 
Khouni.  But  the  latter  found  an  opportunity  to 
escape  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  "Gathering 
together  their  wives  and  their  children,  their 
flocks  and  their  herds,  they  turned  their  waggons 
towards  the  Setting  Sun.  This  immense  exodus 
comprised  upwards  of  200,000  persons.  The 
terror  which  inspired  their  flight  rendered  them 
resistless  in  the  onset;  for  the  avenging  Turk 
was  behind  their  track.  They  overturned  every- 
thing before  them,  even  the  Hunnic  tribes  of 
kindred  origin,  who  had  long  hovered  on  the 
north-east  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  and,  driving 
out  or  enslaving  the  inhabitants,  established 
themselves  in  the  wide  plains  which  stretch 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Don.  In  that  age  of 
imperfect  information  they  were  naturally  enough 
confounded  with  the  greatest  and  most  formid- 
able tribe  of  the  Turanian  stock  known  to  the 
nations  of  the  West.  The  report  that  the  Avars 
had  broken  loose  from  Asia,  and  were  coming  in 
irresistible  force  to  overrun  Europe,  sprea<l  itself 
all  along  both  banks  of  the  Danube  and  penetrated 
to  the  Byzantine  court.  With  true  barbaric  cun- 
ning, the  Ouar  Khouni  availed  themselves  of  the 
mistake,  and  by  calling  themselves  Avars  largely 
increased  the  terrors  of  their  name  and  their 
chances  of  conquest."  The  pretended  Avars 
were  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  Empire  by  .lus- 
tinian  and  employed  against  the  Hun  tribes  north 
and  east  of  the  Black  Sea.      They   presently 
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uiiiuin'd  11  linn  fnoliiii,'  mi  both  banks  of  tlic 
DanulK'.  iiu'l  tiiriifd  tlicir  arms  nsainst  tlu' 
Kiiipin-.  Till-  important  lity  of  Siriuinin  was 
taiirii  l)y  tlii'in  after  an  olislinate  siege  and  its 
inlialiilaiits  put  to  tlie  sword.  Tlicir  ravaj-escx- 
t.ndiil  civcr  rcninil  Europe  to  tlii'  TCIIie.  where 
Ihev  wen>  iMiilen  liaek  by  the  warlike  Franks, 
luiif,  wiulhwards.  tllrclll^'ll  Mnesia.  Illyria.  Thraco. 
MiieediMiia  and  (Jneee,  even  to  the  P<lopi>nnesus. 
C'onstanlinciple  it.self  was  threatened  more  than 
outv,  and  in  the  summer  of  Oifl,  it  was  desper- 
ately al  lacked  bv  Avars  and  Persians  in  con- 
junction (s<e  Uo\fE:  A.  D.  .W.VIWH),  with  dis- 
iLslrous  ri-siilts  to  tile  assailants.  But  the  seat  of 
their  Kniplre  was  the  I )aiian  country  —  nioihrn 
Roiunania.  Tnuisylvaniii  and  part  of  Ilunirary  — 
in  which  the  Avars  hail  helped  the  Lombards  to 
crush  and  e.\tini,'uish  tlie  Oipiihe.  The  .Slavic 
trilx'S  which,  by  this  time,  had  moved  in  great 
numlMTS  intocentnd  uud  soulh-ea.stern  Europe. 
were  lariiely  in  subjectiim  to  the  Avars  and  did 
their  biddini;  in  war  and  peace.  "These  unfor- 
tunate creatures,  of  apparently  an  imperfect, 
or.  at  any  nile.  iniperfeelly  cultivated  intelli- 
gi'ncc,  endured  such  frightful  tyranny  from  their 
Avar  con(nii-rors.  that  their  very  name  has  passed 
inloasyiioiiyiiie  for  the  most  degraded  servitude. " 
— .].  G.  Shepjianl,  Full  nf  Home,  Ud.  4. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Ititiiiiiii  FiiijiiiY,  r/i.  42. 

7th  Century.— The  Slavic  Revolt.— The  Em- 
pire of  the  Avars  was  shaken  and  much  dimin- 
ished in  the  Sevenlh  Cenliiry  by  an  extensive 
rising  of  their  oppressed  Slavic  subjects,  roused 
and  led,  it  is  s:iid,  by  a  Frank  merchant,  or  ad- 
venturer, named  Saino,  who  became  their  king. 
The  lirst  to  throw  oil  the  yoke  were  a  tribe  called 
the  VencU'S,  or  Wendes,  or  Yeuedi,  in  Hoheniia, 
who  were  reputed  to  be  half-castes,  resulting 
from  inlcrcourM'  lietween  the  Avar  warriors  ami 
the  women  of  their  Slavic  vassals.  Uii<ler  the 
lead  of  Sanio,  the  Wendes  and  Slovenes  or 
Slavonians  drove  the  Avars  to  the  east  and 
north;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  in  connection 
with  this  revolution  that  the  Emperor  Heraclius 
iniluced  the  Serbs  or  Servians  and  Croats  — 
Slavic  tribes  of  the  sjime  race  and  region — to 
s<>ttle  in  depopulated  Dalmatia.  "'From  tlie 
year  fiHO  A.  I).'  writes  M  Thierry,  'the  Avar 
jM-ople  are  no  longer  mentioned  in"  the  annals  of 
of  the  Eiust ;  the  succes-sors  of  Attila  no  longer 
tigure  besiilc  the  successors  of  Constantine.  It 
rt'quired  new  wars  in  the  West  to  bring  upon 
the  stage  of  history  the  khan  and  his  people.' 
In  the.se  wars  [of  Pepin  and  Chariemagne] 
they  were  Anally  swept  olT  from  the  roll  of  Euro- 
pean nations.'— .1.  G.  Shcppard.  Full  of  Home. 
Ift.  -l 

A.  D.  791-805.— Conquest  by  Charlemagne, 
—■■Hungary,  now  .so  ealliil,  was  possesseil  by 
the  Avars,  who.  joining  with  Ihem.selves  a  nnilti- 
tu.le  of  llunnish  tribes,  accumulated  the  im- 
nieiis*'  spoils  which  liotli  they  themselves  and 
their   ei|ually   barbarous    predecessors   had  torn 

ff'n   tl Iher  nations  of   Europe.  .  .      Tliev 

extended  their  limits  towards  Lombardy  anil 
touched  upon  the  very  verge  of  Bavaria.'. 
Much  of  their  eastern  "frontier  w.is  now  lost  al- 
most without  a  struggle  on  their  part,  by 'the 
nse  of  other  barbarous  nations,  especially  the 
vanous  trilx?s  of  Bulgarians."  This  was  the 
ivsition  of  tlie  Avars  at  tlie  time  of  Charie- 
magne. whom  they  provoked  by  foriniu"  an  al- 


liance with  the  ambitious  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Tas- 
silo, —  most  obstinate  of  all  who  resisted  the 
Frank  king's  imperious  and  imperial  rule.  In 
a  series  of  vigorous  campaigns,  lietween  7!)1  and 
797  (,'hailcmagne  crushed  the  power  of  the  Avars 
and  took  possession  of  their  couMtry.  The 
royal  "  ring  "  or  stronghold  —  believed  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  ueigliborhood  of  Tatar,  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Theiss — was  pene- 
trated, and  the  vast  treasure  stored  there  was 
seized.  Charlemagne  distributed  it  with  11  gen- 
erous hand  to  churches,  to  monasteries  and  to 
the  poor,  as  well  as  to  his  own  nolilcs.  .servants 
and  .soldiers,  who  arc  said  to  have  been  made 
rich.  There  were  subsequent  risings  of  the 
Avars  and  wars,  until  805,  when  the  leiiiiiant  of 
that  almost  annihilated  people  obtained  permis- 
sion to  settle  on  a  tract  of  laud  between  Sarwar 
and  llaimburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
where  they  would  be  protected  from  their 
Slavonian  enemies.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
Avar  nation, — G.  P.  R.  James,  Hist,  of  Chnrle- 
miifpte,  bks.  9  mid  11. 

Also  in:  J.  I.  Mombert,  Hist,  of  Charles  the 
Gnat.  bk.  2,  ch.  7. 

♦ 

AVARS,  The  Rings  of  the.— The  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Avars  were  of  a  peculiar  and  effec- 
tive construction  and  were  called  Hrings,  or 
Rings.  "They  seem  to  have  been  a  series  of 
eight  or  nine  gigantic  ramparts,  constructed  in 
concentric  circles,  the  inner  one  of  all  being 
called  the  royal  circle  or  cam]!,  where  was  de- 
posited all  the  valuable  plunder  which  the  war- 
riors had  collected  in  their  expeditions.  The 
method  of  constructing  these  ramparts  was 
.somewhat  singular.  Two  parallel  rows  of  gigan- 
tic piles  were  driven  into  the  ground,  some 
twenty  feet  apart.  The  intervening  space  was 
tilled  with  stones,  or  a  species  of  chalk,  so  com- 
pacted as  to  become  a  solid  mass.  The  sides 
and  summit  were  covered  with  soil,  upon  which 
were  jjlanted  trees  and  shrubs,  whose  interlacing 
branches  formed  an  impenetrable  hedge." — J.  G. 
Shcppard.  Full  of  Rime.  lect.  9. 

AVEBURY.  ■  See  Ahlry. 

AVEIN,  Battle  of  {1635).  See  Nether- 
lands:   A.  1).  Ifi8.">-1638. 

AVENTINE,    The.     See   Se-ven   Hills  op 

Ro.MK. 

AVERNUS,  Lake  and  Cavern. — A  gloomy 
lake  called  .\vemus.  which  filled  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  situated  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  w:is  the  object  of  many  .super- 
stitious imaginations  among  the  ancients. 
"There  was  a  place  near  Lake  Avernus  called 
the  prophetic  cavern.  Persons  were  in  attend- 
ance there  who  called  up  ghosts.  Any  one 
desiring  it  came  thither,  and.  having  killed  a 
victim  ;ind  poured  out  libations,  summoned  what- 
ever ghost  he  wanted.  The  ghost  came,  very 
faint  and  doulitful  to  the  sight,  but  vocal  anil 
prophetic:  and,  having  answered  the  questions, 
went  off." — Maximus  Tyrius,  quoted  by  C.  C. 
Felton;  in  flivere,  Ancient  and  Modern,  c.  2,  lect. 
9. — See.  also,  Cim,*;  and  B.vi/E. 

AVERVSBORO,  Battle  of.  See  United 
St.\tks()f.\m.  :  A.  D.  186.")  (Febru.\uy— March- 
Till--.  Cauoi.ixas). 

AVIGNON:  loth  Century.— In  the  Kingdom 
of  Aries.     See  Bi-K(undy:  A.  D.  S43-933. 

A.  D.  1226.— Siege  by  Louis  VIII.  See  Ax- 
bigenses:  a.  D.  1217-1329. 
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AZTEC  AND  MAYA  PICTUIJE  WRITING. 


A.  D.  1309-1348. — Made  the  seat  of  the  Pa- 
pacy.— Purchase  of  the  city  by  Clement  V. 
See  P.\p.uy:  A.  D.  lii:U-l:i48. 

A.  D.  1367-1369. — Temporary  return  of  Ur- 
ban V.  to  Rome.    See  Papacy:  A,  D.  13.V3-13T8. 

A.  D.  1377-1417. — Return  of  Pope  Gregory 
XI.  to  Rome. — Residence  of  the  anti-popes  of 
the  great  Schism.    See  Papacy:  A.  D.  i:iT7-1417. 

A.  D.  1790-1791. — Revolution  and  Anarchy. 
— Atrocities  committed. — Reunion  with  France 
decreed.     See  France:  A.  1).  171I1)-17U1. 

A.  D.  1797. — Surrendered  to  France  by  the 
Pope.  See  FiiAXCE:  A.  D.  1790-1797  (October 
— April*. 

A.  D.  1815. — Possession  by  France  con- 
firmed.    See  Vienna,  The  Congress  of. 


AVI  ONES,  The.— "The  Aviones  were  a 
8uevic  cl;)n.  They  are  mcntioued  by  Tacitus  in 
conaexion  with  the  Reudigni,  Augli,  Varini, 
Eudoses.  Suardoaes  and  Nuithones,  all  Suevic 
clans.  These  tribes  must  have  occupied  Meek- 
lenburg-ScInverin,  Meckleuburg-Strelitz  and 
Sleswick-IIolstein,  the  Elbe  being  their  Eastern 
boundary.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  define 
their  precise  localities. " — A.  J.  Church  and  AV.  J. 
Brodribb,  Minor  Works  of  Tacitus,  Oeog.  Notes  to 
the  Geriiiiiny. 

AVIS,  The  House  of.  See  Portugal:  A.  D. 
1383-1.38.5. 

AVIS,  Knights  of.^Tliis  is  a  Portuguese 
military-religious  order  which  originated  about 
1147  during  the  wars  with  the  Moors,  and  which 
formerly  observed  the  monastic  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict. It  became  connected  with  the  order  of 
Calatrava  in  Spain  and  received  from  the  latter 
its  property  in  Portugal.  Pope  Paul  III.  united 
the  Grand  Mastership  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal. 
— F.  C.  Woodhoiise,  Military  Relirjions  Orders, 
pt.  4.— See,  also.  Portugal:  A.  D.  109.5-1335. 

AVITUS,  Roman  Emperor  (Western),  A.  D. 
455-456. 

AVVIM,  The.  —  The  original  inhabitants  of 
the  south-west  corner  of  Canaan,  from  which 
they  were  driven  bv  the  Philistines. — II.  Ewald, 
Bixt.  of  fsnirl.  Iik.  i.  ki-H.  4. 

AYACUCHO,  Battle  of  (1824).  See  Peru: 
A.  D.  lS-,'(l-182(i. 

AYLESBURY  ELECTION  CASE.  See 
England:  A.  I).  17o3. 

AYLESFORD,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  455).  — The 
first  battle  fought  and  won  Ijy  the  invading 
Jutes  after  their  landing  in  Britain  under  Ileu- 
gest  and  Horsa.  It  was  fought  at  the  lowest 
ford  of  the  river  Med  way.  See  England:  A.  D. 
449-473. 

AYMARAS,  The.    See  Peru:  TheAboi{igi- 

NAL  InIIAP.ITANTS. 

AYOUBITE  OR  AIYUBITE  DYNASTY. 
See  Sai.adix.  The  EMPUiF.  of. 

AZINCOUR  (AGINCOURT),  Battle  of. 
See  France:  A.  T).  141.5. 

AZOF  OR  AZOV  :  A.  D.  1696.— Taken  by 
the  Russians.     See  Turks:  A.  I).  1084-1696. 

A.  D.  171 1. — Restoration  to  the  Turks.  See 
Scandinavian  States  (Sweden)  :  A.  D.  1707- 
1718. 

A.  D.  1736-1739. — Captured  by  the  Russians. 
— Secured  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade. 
See  Russia:  A.  D.  1725-1739. 


AZTEC.     See  Mexico,  Ancient;  and  A.  D. 
1325-1.502;  also,  American  Aborigines:  Mayas. 


AZTEC  AND  MAYA  PICTURE-WRIT- 
ING.—  ■'  Ni)  nation  ever  reduced  it  [pictography] 
more  to  a  system.  It  was  in  constant  use  in  tiie 
daily  transactions  of  life.  They  [the  Aztecs] 
manufactured  for  writing  purposes  a  thick 
coarse  paper  from  the  leaves  of  tlie  agave  plant 
by  a  process  of  maceration  and  pressure.  An 
Aztec  book  closely  resemljles  one  of  our  quarto 
volumes.  It  is  made  of  a  single  sheet,  12  to  15 
inches  wide,  and  often  60  or  70  feet  long,  and  is 
not  rolled,  but  folded  either  in  scjuares  or  zigzags 
in  such  a  manner  that  on  opening  there  are  two 
pages  exposed  to  view.  Thin  wooden  boards 
are  fasteneil  to  each  of  the  outer  leaves,  so  that 
the  whole  iiresents  as  neat  an  appearance,  remarks 
Peter  Martyr,  as  if  it  had  come  from  the  shop  of 
askilfid  book  binder.  The)'  also  covered  build- 
ings, tapestries  and  scrolls  of  parchment  with 
these  devices.  .  .  .  What  is  still  more  astonish- 
ing, there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  some  instances, 
their  figures  were  not  painted,  but  actually 
printed  with  movable  blocks  of  wood  on  whicli 
the  symbols  were  carved  in  relief,  though  this 
was  probably  confined  to  those  iutentied  for 
ornament  only.  In  these  records  we  discern 
something  higher  than  a  mere  symbolic  notation. 
They  contain  the  germ  of  a  phonetic  alphabet, 
and  represent  sounds  of  spoken  language.  The 
symbol  is  often  not  connected  with  the  idea,  but 
with  the  word.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  done 
corresponds  precisely  to  that  of  the  rebus.  It  is 
a  simple  method,  readily  suggesting  itself.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  much  in  vogue  in  Europe 
for  the  same  purpose  for  which  it  was  chieliy 
employed  in  Mexico  at  the  same  time  —  the 
writing  of  proper  names.  For  example,  the 
English  family  Bolton  was  known  in  heraldry 
by  a  'tun'  transfixed  by  a  'bolt.'  Precisely  so 
the  Mexican  Emperor  Ixcoatl  is  mentioned  in  the 
Aztec  manuscripts  under  the  figiu-e  of  a  serpent, 
'coatl,'  pierced  by  obsidian  knives,  'ixtli.'  .  .  . 
As  a  sj'llable  could  be  expressed  b}-  any  object 
whose  name  commenced  with  it,  as  few  words 
can  be  given  the  form  of  a  rebus  without  some 
change,  as  the  figures  sometimes  represent  their 
full  phonetic  value,  sometimes  only  that  of  their 
initial  sotuid.  and  as  universally  the  attention  of 
the  artist  was  directed  less  to  "the  sound  than  to 
the  idea,  the  didactic  jiainting  of  the  Jlexicans, 
whatever  it  might  have  been  to  them,  is  a  sealed 
book  to  us.  and  must  remain  so  in  great  part. 
.  .  .  Immense  masses  of  such  documents  were 
stored  in  the  imperial  archives  of  ancient  Mexico. 
Torquemada  asserts  that  five  cities  alone  yielded 
to  the  Spanish  governor  on  one  requisition  no 
less  than  16,000  volumes  or  scrollsl  Every  leaf 
was  destroyed.  Indeed,  so  thorough  and  whole- 
sale was  the  destruction  of  these  memorials,  now 
so  precious  in  our  eyes,  that  hardly  enough 
remain  to  whet  the  wits  of  auti([uaries.  In  the 
libraries  of  Paris,  Dresden,  Pesth,  and  the 
Vatican  are,  however,  a  sufiicient  number  to 
make  us  despair  of  deciphering  them,  had  we 
for  comparison  all  which  the  Spaniards  des- 
troyed. Beyond  all  otiiei-s  the  Mayas,  resident 
on  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  would  seem  to 
have  approached  nearest  a  true  phonetic  systeuL 
They  had  a  regular  and  well  understood  alpha- 
bet of  27  elementary  sounds,  the  letters  of  which 
are  totally  different  from  those  of  any  other 
nation,  and  evidently  originated  with  themselves. 
But  besides  these  they  used  a  large  number  of 
purely    conventional    symbols,    and    moreover 
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were  nccustomcd  constantly  to  employ  the 
nncient  pieto^'nipliic  iiu'tlmd  iti  mlditioii  as  a 
sort  of  i-oinnieutarv  ou  the  souml  represented. 
With  the  aid' of  this  alphabet,  which  has 
forlnnalelv  U'en  preserved,  we  are  enabled  to 
spell  out  li  few  words  on  the  Yiieateean  manu- 
sfri|)U  and  facades,  but  thus  far  with  no  positive 
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results.  The  loss  of  the  ancient  pronunciation 
is  especially  in  the  way  of  sucli  studies.  In 
South  America,  also,  there  is  said  to  liave  Ijeen 
a  nation  who  cultivated  the  art  of  picture- 
writiniT,  the  Panos,  on  the  river  Ucayale. " — 
D.  O.Brinton,  The  Myths  of  the  New  World, 
ch.  1. 


B. 


BABAR,  King  of  Ferghana,  A.  P.  1404—; 
King  of  Kabul,  .V.  D.  1.">II4— ;  Moghul  Em- 
peror or  Padischah  of  India,  A.  1>.  1.520-1530. 

BABENBERGS,  The.  Sec  AusTitu :  A.  D. 
HI  I.",  r.'in 

BABYLON:  The  City.—"  The  city  stanils  on 
a  bmad  plain,  and  is  an  e.xaet  square,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  furlongs  in  length  each  way.  so  that 
the  entire'  circuit  is  four  hundred  and  eiglity 
furlongs.  While  such  is  its  size,  in  magniti- 
cence  there  is  no  other  city  that  approaches  it. 
It  is  surrounded,  in  the  lirst  idace.  by  a  broad 
anrl  deep  moat,  full  of  water,  behind  wliicli  rises 
a  wall  lifty  royal  cubits  in  width  and  two  Iiun- 
iln'd  in  hc"ight.  .  .  .  And  here  I  may  not  omit 
to  tell  the  use  to  which  the  mould  dug  out  of 
the  great  moat  was  turned,  nor  the  manner 
wherein  the  wall  was  wrought.  As  fast  as  they 
dug  the  moat  the  soil  which  they  got  from  the 
cutting  was  made  into  bricks,  and  when  a  suf- 
ficient number  were  completed  lliey  baked  the 
bricks  in  kilns.  Then  tliey  set  to  building,  and 
began  with  bricking  the  borders  of  the  moat, 
after  which  lliev  proceeded  to  conslr\ict  the 
wall  itself,  using  throughout  for  tlieir  cement 
hot  bitumen,  and  interpo.sing  a  layer  of  wattled 
reeds  at  every  thirtieth  coiu'se  of  the  brick.  On 
the  top.  along  the  edges  of  the  wall,  they  con- 
structed buildings  of  a  single  chamber  facing 
one  another,  leaving  between  them  room  for  a 
four  horse  chariot  to  tniii.  In  the  circuit  of  the 
wall  arc  a  hundred  gates,  all  of  brass,  with 
brazen  lintels  and  side  posts.  The  bitumen  used 
in  the  work  was  brought  to  Babylon  from  the  Is, 
a  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates 
at  t  he  point  where  the  city  of  the  same  name  stands, 
eight  (lays'  journey  from  Babylon.  Lumps  of 
bitumen  arc  found  in  great  abundance  in  this  river. 
The  city  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the 
river  which  runs  through  the  midst  of  it.  This 
river  is  the  Euphrates.  .  .  .  The  city  wall  is 
brought  down  on  both  sides  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream:  thence,  from  the  corners  of  the  wall, 
there  is  carried  along  each  bank  of  the  river  a 
fence  of  burnt  bricks.  The  houses  are  mostly 
three  and  four  stories  high:  the  streets  all  run  in 
stnught  lines;  not  only  those  parallel  to  the 
river,  but  also  the  ero,ss  streets  which  lead 
down  to  the  water  side.  At  the  river  end  of 
these  cross  streets  are  low  gates  in  the  fence 
that  skirts  the  stream,  wliich  are,  like  the  great 
gates  in  the  outer  wall,  of  brass,  and  open  on 
the  water.  The  outer  wall  is  the  main  defence 
of  the  city.  Tliere  is,  however,  a  second  inner 
wall,  of  le.ss  thickness  than  the  first,  but  very 
little  iiiferior  to  it  in  strength.  The  centre  of 
each  division  of  the  town  was  occupied  by  a 
fortress.  In  the  one  stood  the  palace  of  the 
kings.  surrounde<l  by  a  wall  of  irreat  strength 
and  size:  in  the  other  was  the  sjici-cd  precinct  of 
Jupiter  Belus,  a  square  enclosure,  two  furlongs 
each  way,  with  gates  of  solid  brass;  which  was 


also  remaining  in  m.v  time.  In  the  middle  of 
the  precinct  tliere  was  a  tower  of  solid  masonry, 
a  furlong  in  length  iuid  Ijreadtli,  upon  which  was 
raised  a  second  tower,  and  on  that  a  third,  and 
.so  on  up  to  eight.  The  ascent  to  tlie  top  is  on 
the  outside,  by  a  path  which  winds  round  all 
the  towers.  .  .  .  On  the  topmost  tower  there  is 
a  spacious  temple." — Herodotus,  Hist.,  trims. 
/>!/  (!.  Riiioliiimii,  bk.  1,  ch.  178-181. — According 
to  Ctesias.  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Babylon 
was  but  300  furlongs.  The  historians  of  .Vlex- 
ander  agreed  nearly  with  this.  As  regards  the 
height  of  the  walls,  "Stnilio  and  the  historians 
of  Alexander  substitute  .50  for  tlie  200  cubits  of 
Herodotus,  and  it  may  therefore  be  suspected 
that  the  latter  author  referred  to  hands,  four  of 
which  were  equal  to  the  cubit.  The  measure, 
indeed,  of  50  fatlioms  or  200  royal  cubits  for  the 
walls  of  a  city  in  a  plain  is  quite  preposterous. 
.  .  .  My  own  belief  is  that  the  height  of  the 
walls  of  Babylon  did  not  exceed  CO  or  70  Eng- 
lish feet." — H.  C.  Kawlinson.  note  to  above. — See, 
also.  Bahvi.onia:   B.  C.  62.5-539. 

BABYLON  OF  THE  CRUSADERS,  The. 
Sec('iusAi>i-;s:  A.  D.  1248-12.54. 

BABYLONIA,  Primitive.— (So  much  new 
knowledge  of  tile  ancient  peoples  in  the  East  has 
been  and  is  being  brought  to  light  Iry  recent 
search  and  study,  and  the  account  of  it  in  English 
historical  literature  is  so  meagre  as  yet,  that  there 
seems  to  be  good  reason  for  deferring  the  treat- 
ment of  these  subjects,  for  the  most  part,  to  a 
later  volume  of  this  work.  The  reader  is  referred, 
therefore,  to  the  article  "  Semites,"  in  the  hope 
that,  before  its  publication  is  reached,  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  volume,  there  will  be  later  and 
better  works  to  quote  from  on  all  the  subjects 
embraced.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie's  interesting 
theory,  which  is  introduced  below,  in  this  place. 
is  questioned  by  many  scholars;  and  Professor 
Sayce,  whose  writings  have  done  much  to  popu- 
larize the  new  oriental  studies,  seems  to  go  some- 
times in  advance  of  the  sure  ground.) — The 
Sumirians,  inhabitants  of  the  Shinar  of  the  Old 
Testament  narrative,  and  Accadians,  who  di- 
vided primitive  Babylonia  between  them,  "were 
overrun  and  conquered  by  the  Semitic  Baby- 
lonians of  later  history,  Accad  being  apparently 
the  first  half  of  the  "country  to  fall  under  the 
sway  of  the  new  comers.  It  is  possible  that 
Casdim,  the  Hebrew  word  translated  Chaldces  or 
Chaldeans  in  the  authorized  version,  is  the  Baby- 
lonian •  casidi '  or  conquerors,  a  title  which  con- 
tinued to  cling  to  them  in  consequence  of  their 
coiKniest.  The  Accadians  had  been  the  inven- 
tors of  the  pictorial  hieroglyphics  which  after- 
wards developed  into  the  cuneiform  or  wedge- 
shaped  writing ;  they  had  founded  the  great  cities 
of  Chaldea,  and  haii  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
culture  and  civilization.  Their  cities  possessed 
libraries,  stocked  with  books,  written  partly  on 
papyrus,  partly  on  clay,  which  was,  while  still 
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soft.  impres.so(l  witli  characters  by  means  of  a 
metal  stylus.  The  books  were  numerous,  and 
related  to  a  variety  of  subjects.  ...  In  course 
of  time,  however,  the  two  dialects  of  Sumir  and 
Accad  ceased  to  be  spoken ;  but  the  necessity  for 
learning  them  still  remained,  and  we  find,  ac- 
cordingly, that  down  to  the  latest  days  of  both  As- 
syria and  Babylonia,  the  educated  classes  were 
taught  the  old  e.xtinct  Accadian,  just  as  in  mod- 
ern Europe  they  are  taught  Latin." — A.  H.  Sayce, 
Freifh  Lir/ht  fnini  tlie  Ancient  Jfoniune/iti<.  ch.  2. 
— "Since  Sumir,  the  Shinar  of  the  Bible,  was 
the  first  part  of  the  country  occupi<-d  by  the  in- 
vading Semites,  while  Accad  long  continued  to 
be  regarded  as  the  scat  of  an  alien  race,  the  lan- 
guage and  population  of  primitive  Chaldea  have 
been  named  Accadian  by  the  majority  of  As- 
syrian scholars.  The  part  played  by  these  Ac- 
cadians  in  the  intellectual  history  of  mankind  is 
highly  important.  They  were  the  earliest  civili- 
zers  of  "Western  Asia,  and  it  is  to  theni  that  we 
have  to  trace  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  religious 
traditions  and  the  philosophy  not  only  of  the  As- 
sj-rians,  but  also  of  the  Pha-nicians,  the  Ara- 
rria:*ans,  and  even  the  Hebrews  themselves.  It 
was,  too,  from  t'haldea  that  the  germs  of  Greek 
art  and  of  much  of  the  Greek  pantheon  and  myth- 
ology originallj'  came.  Columnar  architecture 
reached  its  first  and  highest  development  in 
Babylonia;  the  lions  that  still  guard  the  main  en- 
trance of  Myken;e  are  distinctly  Assyrian  in  char- 
acter; and  the  Greek  Herakles  with  his  twelve 
labours  finds  his  prototype  in  the  hero  of  the 
great  Chaldean  epic.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
much  of  our  present  culture  is  not  owed  to  the 
stunted,  oblique-eyed  people  of  ancient  Baby- 
lonia ;  Jerusalem  and  Athens  are  the  sacred  cities 
of  our  modern  life :  and  both  Jerusalem  and  Athens 
were  profoundly  influenced  by  the  ideas  which 
had  their  first  starting-point  in  prim;eval  Accad. 
The  Semite  has  ever  been  a  trader  and  an  inter- 
mediary, and  his  earliest  work  was  the  precious 
trade  in  spiritual  and  mental  wares.  Babylonia 
was  the  home  and  mother  of  Semitic  culture  and 
Semitic  inspiration ;  the  Phoenicians  never  forgot 
that  they  were  a  colony  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
while  the  Israelite  recounted  that  his  father 
Abraham  had  been  bom  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  Assyrian  literature  was 
derived  from  Acc^ad,  and  translated  from  the  dead 
language  of  primitive  Chaldea." — A.  H.  Sayce, 
Bahylonidn  Literdture.  pp.  6-7. —  The  same. 
Ancient  Empires  of  the  Ennt.  app.  2. — "The  place 
of  China  in  the  past  and  future  is  not  that  which 
it  was  long  supjiosed  to  be.  Recent  researches 
have  disclosed  that  its  civilization,  like  ours,  was 
variously  derived  from  the  same  old  focus  of  cul- 
ture of  south-western  Asia.  ...  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  show,  in  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  a  score  f)r  so  of  papers  in  periodicals,  of 
communications  to  the  Ho3-al  Asiatic  Society  and 
elsewhere,  published  and  unpublished,  and  of 
contributions  to  several  works  since  April  1880, 
downwards,  that  the  writing  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  arts,  science  and  government  of  the  early 
Chinese,  more  or  less  enumerated  below,  were 
derived  from  the  old  civilization  of  Babylonia, 
through  the  sec(mdary  focus  of  Susiana,  and  that 
this  derivation  was  a  social  fact,  resulting  not 
from  scientific  teaching  but  from  practical  in- 
tercourse of  some  length  between  the  Susian  con- 
federation and  the  future  civilizers  of  the  Chinese, 
the  Bak  tribes,   who,   from  their  neighbouring 


settlements  in  the  X.,  moved  eastwards  at  the 
time  of  the  great  rising  of  the  XXIII.  century 
B.  C.  Coming  again  in  the  field.  Dr.  J.  Edkins 
has  joined  me  on  the  same  line." — Terrien  de 
Lacouperie,  Bdbylonia  and  China  (Academy, 
Ah'i.  7,  1880). — "We  could  enumerate  a  long 
series  of  affinities  between  Chaldean  culture  and 
Chinese  civilization,  although  the  last  was  not 
borrowed  directly.  From  what  evidence  we  have. 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  a  certain  number  of 
families  or  of  tribes,  %vithout  any  apparent  gen- 
eric name,  but  among  which  the  Kutta  filled  an 
important  position,  came  to  China  about  the  year 
2500  B.  C.  These  tribes,  which  came  from  the 
West,  were  obliged  to  quit  the  neighbourhood. 
probal)ly  north  of  the  Susiana,  and  were  com- 
prised in  the  feudal  agglomeration  of  that  region, 
where  they  must  have  been  influenced  by  the 
Akkado-Chaldean  culture."— Terrien  de  Lacou- 
perie, Early  Hist,  of  Cliintse  Cirilization.  j/.  32. 
—  See,  also,  Cnrx.v :  The  ORiorx  of  tiie  People. 
The  early  (Chaldean)  monarchy. — "Our 
earliest  glimpse  of  the  political  condition  of 
Chaldea  shows  us  the  country  divided  into 
numerous  small  states,  each  headed  by  a  great 
city,  made  famous  and  powerful  by  the  sanctuary 
or  temple  of  some  particidar  deity,  and  ruled  by 
a  patesi,  a  title  which  is  now  thought  to  mean 
priest-king,  i.  e.,  priest  and  king  in  one.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  beginning  of  the  city 
was  every  where  the  temple,  with  its  college  of 
tninistering  priests,  and  that  the  surrounding 
settlement  was  gradually  formed  by  pilgrims 
and  worshippers.  That  royalty  developed  out 
of  the  priesthood  is  also  more  than  probable. 
.  .  .  There  comes  a  time  when  for  the  title  of 
patesi  is  substituted  that  of  king.  ...  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  distinction  between  the 
Semitic  newcomers  and  the  indigenous  Shumiro- 
Accadians  continues  long  to  be  traceable  in  the 
names  of  the  royal  temple-builders,  even  after 
the  new  Semitic  idiom,  which  we  call  the 
Assyrian,  had  entirely  ousted  the  old  language. 
.  .  .  Furthermore,  even  superficial  observation 
shows  that  the  old  language  and  the  old  names 
survive  longest  in  Shumir. —  the  South.  From 
this  fact  it  is  to  be  inferre<l  with  little  chance  of 
mistake  that  the  North,  —  the  land  of  Accad, — 
was  earlier  Semitized,  that  the  Semitic  im- 
migrants established  their  first  headquarters  in 
that  part  of  the  cotmtry,  that  their  power  and 
influence  thence  spreadto  the  South.  Fully  in 
accordance  with  these  indications,  the  first  grand 
historical  figure  that  meets  us  at  the  threshold  of 
Chaldean  history,  dim  with  the  mists  of  ages  and 
fabulous  traditions,  yet  unmistakably  real,  is 
that  of  the  Semite  Sharrukin,  king  of  Accad, 
or  Agade,  as  the  great  Northern  city  came  to  be 
called  —  more  generally  known  in  history  tmder 
the  con-upt  niodern  "reading  of  Sargon.  and 
called  Sargon  I.,  ■  the  First,' to  distinguish  him 
from  a  very  famous  Assyrian  monarch  of  the 
same  name  "who  reigned  many  centuries  later. 
As  to  the  city  of  Agade,  it  is  "no  other  than  the 
city  of  Accad  mentioned  in  Genesis  x,  10.  It 
was  situated  close  to  the  Euphrates  on  a  wide 
canal  just  opposite  Sippar,  so  that  in  time  the 
two  cities  came  to  be  considered  as  one  double 
city,  and  the  Hebrews  always  called  it  'the  two 
Sippars' — Sepharvaim.  which  is  often  spoken  of 
in  the  Bible.  .  .  .  The  tremendously  ancient 
date  of  3800  B.  C.  is  now  generally  accepted 
for  Sargon  of    Agade  —  perhaps  the    remotest 
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aulliiiilic  'latf  vit  arrived  ut  iii  lustury.  — Z.  A. 

|{,i.'.,/iii     Slnrn'of  Clinhlrii.  cli.  -J.  — "A  lii.rill'  of 

I  i:  <    swept    tlnwii    from   llu' 

i  Elaiii  under  tlieir  leacler. 

\ 1  was  ( (luercd.  n  foreign 

.  d  in  llie  land,  and  tlie  capital 
,  Agade  to  Babylon.  Bal)ylon 
now  tx'c-Hini-  a  eily  of  iin|)ortancc'  for  the  lirst 
time:  the  rank  iissi'irned  to  it  in  tiie  niythieal  ajrc 
Wiui  l>nt  a  rellertioii  of  the  position  it  held  after 
the  Cassite  conquest.  The  C'assite  dynasty  is 
pndnihlv  the  Arabian  dynasty  of  Berosos.  .  .  . 
A  newly-found  insiription  of  Nabonidos  makes 
the  date  (r>f  its  advent]  B.  C.  3750  [foot-note]. 
The  tirst  eare  of  Khanmiuraga.s,  after  estab- 
iishinir  himself  in  Acead.  was  to  extend  his  sway 
over  the  southern  kingdom  of  Sumer  as  well. 

.  .  Khamniunigas  became  king  of  the  whole 
of  Babylonia.  From  this  time  onward  the  coun- 
try remained  a  united  monarchy.  The  Cassite 
dvnastv  must  have  lasted  for  sevend  centuries, 
and  proliablv  included  more  than  one  line  of 
kings.  ...  It  wa.s  luider  the  Ca.ssite  dynasty 
that  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  lirst  took  its  rise,— 
partlv,  perhajis,  in  con.se(iuence  of  the  Asiatic 
comi'uests  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty.  ...  In  B.  C.  1400  the 
C'Bs.site  king  inarried  an  As.syrian  princes.s.  Her 
son,  Kani-Munlas,  was  murdered  by  the  party 
oppos<'d  to  As.syrian  intluence.  but  the  usurper. 
Nazi-bug!is,  w'as  quickly  overthrown  by  the 
.\s.syrians.  who  placed  a  vasssd-prince  on  the 
th^>ne.  This  event  may  be  considered  the  turn- 
in^'-point  in  the  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphnites;  Assyria  henceforth  takes 
the  place  of  the  worn-out  monarchy  of  Babylonia, 
and  plays  the  chief  part  in  the  alTairs  of  Western 
Asia  until  the  day  of  its  tinal  fall.  In  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  later  the  Assyrians  were 
again  in  Babylonia,  but  this  time  as  avowed 
enemies  to  all  parties  alike;  Babylon  was  captured 
by  the  As.syrian  monarch  Tiglath-Adar  in  B.  C. 
1270.  and  the  rule  of  the  Cassite  dynasty  came 
to  an  end." — A.  H.  Sayce,  Ancient  Empires  of 
the  KiKt,  app.  2. 

Also  rx :  G.  Rawlinson,  Fire  Great  Monarchies: 
Chnliliii.  rli.  S. — .See.  also,  AssvKH. 

B.  C.  625-539.— The  later  Empire.— For 
mori-  than  six  centuries  after  the  conijucst  of 
B.  C.  1270,  Babvlonia  was  obscured  by  Assyria. 
During  most  of  that  lr)ng  period,  tbeChalJlean 
kingdom  was  subject  to  its  northern  neighbor 
and  governed  by  Assyrian  viceroys.  There  were 
frecpient  revolts  and  some  intervals  of  indepen- 
dence; but  they  were  brief,  and  the  political  life 
of  Babylonia  as  a  distinct  power  may  bi'  said  to 
have  been  suspended  from  1270  until  02.")  15.  C, 
when  Nabopolassiir,  who  ruled  lirst  as  the  viceroy 
of  the  A.s.syrian  monarch,  threw  olT  his  voke,  took 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty  to  himself,  and 
joined  the  Medes  in  extinguishing  the  glory  of 
Xineveh.  "The  Assvrian  Empire  was  iiow 
share<l  Iwtwecn  Media  and  Babylon.  Nabu- 
cudur-utscr,  or  Nebuchadrezzar.  Xabopolassar's 
eldest  son.  wsis  the  real  founder  of  the  Babyhmian 
empire.  The  attempt  of  Phaniob  Xecho"to  win 
for  Egypt  tlic  inheritance  of  Assyria  was  over- 
thrown at  the  battle  of  Carchem"isli,  and  when 
Xebuchadrezziir  succeeded  his  father  in  B.  C. 
(*n.  he  found  himself  the  undisputed  lord  of 
\\  estem  Asia.  Palestine  was  coerced  in  602,  and 
the  destruction  of  .lerusjdem  in  .587  laid  a  wav 
opt-n  for  the  invasion  of   Egypt,   which   took 


place  twenty  years  later.  Tyre  also  underwent 
a  long  siege  of  thirteen  years,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  taken  after  all.  Babylon  was 
now  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  foreign  cr)n(|Uest. 
It  owed  as  much  to  Xebucbadrczzar  as  Home 
owed  to  Augu.stus.  The  buildings  and  widls 
with  which  it  was  adorned  were  worth}'  of  the 
metropolis  of  tlie  world.  The  palace,  now  rep- 
resented liy  the  Kasr  mound,  was  built  in  fifteen 
days,  and  the  outermost  of  its  three  walls  was 
seven  miles  in  circuit.  Hanging  gardens  were 
constructed  for  Queen  Amytis.  the  daughter  of 
tile  .Median  prince,  and  the  great  temple  of  Bil 
was  roofed  with  cedar  and  overlaid  with  gold. 
The  temple  of  the  Seven  Lights,  dedicated  to 
Xebo  at  Borsippa  by  an  early  king,  who  lia<l 
raised  it  to  a  height  of  forty-two  cubits,  was 
completed,  and  various  other  temples  were 
erected  on  a  sumptuous  scale,  both  in  Babylon 
and  in  the  neighbouring  cities,  while  new  libra- 
ries were  established  there.  After  a  reign  of 
forty-two  years,  six  months  and  twenty-one 
days,  Xebuchadrezzar  died  (B.  C.  o02).  and  left 
the  crown  to  his  son  Evil-.Merodach.  who  had  a 
short  and  inactive  reign  of  three  years  and  thirty- 
four  days,  when  he  was  murdered  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Nergal-sharezer,  the  Xeriglissar  of  the 
Greeks.  .  .  .  The  chief  event  of  his  reign  of 
four  years  and  four  months  was  the  construction 
of  a  new  palace.  His  son,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  a  mere  boy,  and  was  muiflered  after  a  brief 
reign  of  four  months.  The  power  now  jiassed 
from  the  house  of  Xabopolassjir, —  Nabu-nahid 
or  Xabonidos,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
being  of  another  family.  His  reign  lasted 
seventeen  years  and  live  months,  and  witnessed 
the  end  of  the  Babylonian  eini)ire. " —  which  was 
overthrown  by  Cyrus  the  Great  (or  K^ros), 
B.  C.  539  [see  Pei{si.\:  B.  C.  549-521],  and  "swal- 
lowed up  in  the  Persian  empire  which  lie 
founded. — A.  H.  Sayce,  Ancient  Empinn  if  tits 
East,  app.  2. 

Also  in:  M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiquity,  bk. 
4,  ch.  15. — G.  Rawlinson,  Five  Great  Monarchies : 
The  Fourth  Mutiitrchy,  ch.  8. 

BABYLONIAN  JEWS.     See  Jews:  B.  C. 

5:^<i-A.  I).  .-)ll,  anil  A.  D.  20(1-400. 
BABYLONIAN  TALENT.     See   Talest. 
BABYLONIAN  TALMUD,  The.    See  Tal- 

Mtl). 

"BABYLONISH  CAPTIVITY"  OF  THE 
POPES.     See  Papacy:  A.  I).  1294-i;^4s. 

BACCALAOS,  OR  BACALHAS,  OR 
BACALHAO  COUNTRY.  See  Newfound- 
LA.Mi:   A.  1).  ir)()l-l.>78. 

BACCHIAD.^.     SeeConiNTFi. 

BACCHIC  FESTIVALS.    See  Dioxtsia. 

BACENIS,  Forest  of.  See  Hekctnian  For- 
est. 

BACON'S  REBELLION.  See  Virginia: 
A.  I).  l(iliO-1677. 

BACTRIA.—"  Where  the  edge  [of  the  table- 
land of  Iran]  rises  to  the  lofty  Hindu  Kush. 
there  lies  on  its  northern  slope  a" favored  district 
in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Oxus.  .  .  .  On  the 
baidts  of  the  river,  which  liows  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  extend  broad  mountain  pas- 
tures, where  support  is  found  in  the  fresh  moun- 
tain air  for  ninuerous  herfls  of  horses  and  sheep, 
and  beneath  the  wooded  hills  are  blooming  val- 
leys. On  these  slopes  of  the  Hinflu  Ivusli,  the 
middle  stage  between  the    table-land    and    the 
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deep  plain  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  lay  the  Bactrians 
—  the  Bakhtri  of  the  Achaemenids,  thi^  Baklidhi 
of  the  Avesta.  ...  In  ancient  times  the  Bac- 
trians were  hardly  distinguished  from  nomads; 
hilt  their  land  was  extensive  and  produced  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  the  vine.  The 
fertility  of  the  land  enabled  the  Hellenic  princes 
to  make  great  conquests." — ^I.  Duncker,  Hint,  of 
Antir/iiitg,  Ilk.  6.  ch.  3.  —  Tlie  Bactrians  were 
among  the  people  subjugated  by  Cyrus  the 
Great  and  their  country  formed  part  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire  until  the  latter  was  overthrown  bv 
Alexander  (see  Macedoxia,  &c.  :  B.  C.  330-323). 
In  the  division  of  the  ilaeedonian  conquests, 
after  Alexander's  death,  Bactria,  with  all  the 
farther  east,  fell  to  the  share  of  Seleucus  Xicator 
and  formed  part  of  what  came  to  be  called  tlie 
kingdom  of  Syria.  About  2')6  B.  C.  the  Bactrian 
province,  being  then  governed  by  an  ambitious 
Greek  satrap  named  Diodotus,  was  led  by  him 
into  revolt  against  the  Syrian  monarchj',  and 
easily  gained  its  independence,  with  Diodotus 
for  Its  "king  (see  SEi.ECCtD.B:  B.  C.  281-224). 
"The  authority  of  Diodotus  was  contirmed  and 
riveted  on  his  subjects  by  an  undisturbed  reign 
of  eighteen  years  before  a  Syrian  army  even 
showed  itself  in  his  neighbourhood.  .  .  .  The 
Bactrian  Kingdom  was,  at  any  rate  at  its  com- 
mencement, as  tlioroughly  Greek  as  that  of  the 
Seleucid*."  "From  B.  "C.  206  to  about  B.  C. 
185  was  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Bac- 
trian monarchy,  which  expanded  during  that 
space  from  a  small  kingdom  to  a  considerable 
empire  "  —  extending  over  the  greater  part  of 
modern  Afghanistan  and  across  the  Indus  into 
the  Punjaub.  But  meantime  the  neighboring 
Parthians,  who  threw  off  the  Seleucid  yoke  soon 
after  the  Bactrians  had  done  so,  were  growing 
in  power  and  they  soon  passed  from  rivalry  to 
mastery.  The  Bactrian  kingdom  was  prac- 
tically extinguished  about  loO  B.  C.  by  the  con- 
quests of  the  Parthian  Mithridates  I.,  "although 
Greek  monarchs  of  tlie  Bactrian  series  continued 
masters  of  Cabul  and  "Western  India  till  about 
B.  C.  126." — G.  Rawlinson,  SLrth  Orcat  Oriental 
Moiifirdiy.  ch.  3-5. 

BADAJOS :  The  Geographical  Congress 
(1524).     See  America:  A.  1).  1519-1.524. 

BADEN  :  Early  Suevic  population.  See 
ScEvr. 

A.  D.  1801-1803. — Acquisition  of  territory 
under  the  Treaty  of  Luneville.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1801-1S03. 

A.  D.  1805-1806. — Aggrandized  by  Napo- 
leon.— Created  a  Grand  Duchy. — Joined  to  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1805-ls(i(5.  anil  ISOG  i.Jancarv— August). 

A.  D.  1813.— Abandonment  of  the  Rhenish 
Confederacy  and  the  French  Alliance.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1S14  (January — Marcu). 

A.  D.  1849. — Revolution  suppressed  by 
Prussian  troops.  See  Ger.maxt:  A.  D.  1848- 
1850. 

A.  D.  1866.— The  Seven  Weeks  War.— In- 
demnity and  territorial  cession  to  Prussia. 
Sec  Germany:  A.  D.  1860. 

A.  D.  1870-1871.— Treaty  of  Union  with  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  soon  transformed 
into  the  German  Empire.  See  Germany:  A. 
D.  1870  (Septe.mber— December),  and  1871. 

BADEN,  OR  RASTADT,  Treaty  of  (1714). 
See  Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 


BADR,  OR  BEDR,  Battle  of.  See  Ma- 
hometan Conquest:  A.  D.  009-6,32 

B^CULA,  Battle  of.  See  Pcxic  W.\K, 
The  Second. 

BiERS.«RK.     See  Berserker. 

BiETICA. —  The  ancient  name  of  the  prov- 
ince in  Spain  which  afterwards  took  from  the 
Yandals  the  name  of  Andalusia.  See  Spun- 
B.  C.  218-25,  and  A.  D.  428;  also  Turdet.^xi 
and  Vandals:  A.  D.  428. 

^JETIS,  The. — The  ancient  name  of  the 
Gu.idalquiver  river  in  Spain. 

BAGACUM.     See  Xervii. 

BAGAUDS,  Insurrection  of  the  (A.  D.  287). 
—The  peasants  of  Gaul,  whose  condition  had 
become  very  wretched  during  the  distractions 
and  misgovernment  of  the  third  century,  were 
provoked  to  an  insurrection,  A.  D.  287,"  which 
was  general  and  alarming.  It  was  a  rising 
which  seems  to  have  been  niuch  like  those  that 
occurred  in  France  and  England  eleven  centuries 
later.  The  rebel  peasants  were  called  Bagauds, 
—  a  name  which  some  writers  derive  from  the 
Celtic  word  "  bagad  "  or  "bagat,'  signifying 
"tumultuous  assemblage."  They  sacked  "and 
ruined  several  cities, — taking  Autun  after  a  siege 
of  seven  months, — and  committed  many  terrible 
atrocities.  The  Emperor  Maximian  —  colleague 
of  Diocletian, —  succeeded,  at  last,  in  suppressing 
the  general  outbreak,  but  not  in  extinguishing 
it  every  where.  There  were  traces  of  it  surviv- 
ing long  afterwards. — P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of 
France,  v.  1 :  Ancient  Gnnl,  bk.  2,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  W.  T.  Arnold,  The  Roman  System  of 
Prorinciiil  Administration,  ch.  4. — See,  also, 
Dedititius. 

BAGDAD,  A.  D.  763.— The  founding  of  the 
new  capital  of  the  Caliphs.  See  Mahometan 
Conquest  and  Empire:  A.  D.  703. 

A.  D.  815-945.- Decline  of  the  Caliphate. 
See  Mahometan  Conquest  and  E.mpire:  A.  D. 
81.5-945. 

A.  D.  1050.— In  the  hands  of  the  Seldjuk 
Turks.     See  Turks:  A.  D.  1004-1003. 

A.  D.  1258.— The  Fall  of  the  Caliphate.— 
Destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Mongols. — In 
1252,  on  tlie  accession  of  Mangu  Khan,  grandson 
of  .Tingis  Khan,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Jlougol  Empire  [see  Mongols],  a  great  Kuriltai 
or  council  was  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  to 
send  an  expedition  into  the  West,  for  two  pur- 
poses: (1),  to  exterminate  the  Ismaih'ans  or 
Assassins,  who  still  maintained  their  power  in 
northern  Persia;  (2),  to  reduce  the  Caliph  of 
Bagdad  to  submission  to  the  ^Mongol  supremacy. 
The  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to 
JIangu's  brother  Khulagu,  or  Houlagou,  who 
performed  his  appointetl  tasks  with  thorough- 
ness and  unmerciful  resolution.  In  1257  he 
made  an  end  of  the  A.ssassins,  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  whole  eastern  world,  Jlahomctan 
and  Christian.  In  1258  he  passed  on  to  Bagdad, 
preceded  by  an  embassy  which  summoued  the 
Caliph  to  submit,  to  raze  the  walls  of  Bagdad, 
to  give  up  his  vain  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Moslem  world,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
Great  Khan  for  his  lord.  The  feeble  caliph  and 
his  treacherous  and  incapable  ministers  neither 
submitted  nor  made  vigorous  preparations  for 
defence.  As  a  consequence,  Bagdad  was  taken 
after  a  siege  which  only  excited  the  ferocity  of  the 
Mongols.  They  fired  the  city  and  slaughtered 
its  people,  excepting  some  Cliristains,   who  are 
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•  .  have  1m-1'Ii  spiirc'tl  llirouirh  tlic  inlluciKv 
.  of  Klmli>i,'ii's  wives,  who  was  a  XestDrian. 
Tli>  -ark  of  Hail.hi.l  lasted  seven  (lays.  The 
niiiillKrof  the  il.'a.l.  we  are  tol.l  by  Haselm 
was  SIKI  (MK),  The  ealiph,  >r<>slasseiii.  wrtli  all 
his  fainilv.  was  put  to  death.— II.  H.  Howorth, 
Ui.l.  .7-  >/»•  Mnmjoh.  r.  I,  VP-  19:!-201.-Por  a 
o.tisidinihh'  period  hefore  tliis  tiiial  eata.stroph^;. 
iiilheiUehneof  llie  Scljiik  Empire,  the  Caliphate 
at  HaL'darl  liail  heeoino  oiiee  more  '•an  inde- 
iK'iideiit  teiiiponil  state,  though,  instead  of  rul- 
ini;  ill  the  three  (piarters  of  the  globe,  the 
caTiphs  ruled  only  "Ver  tlie  provinee  of  Irak 
Aralii.  Their  position  was  not  unlike  that  of 
the  I'iipes  in  reeent  times,  whom  they  also 
n'semtiled  in  ass\uninfc  a  new  name,  of  a  pious 
ehanieler.  at  their  inauguration.  Hotli  the 
Christian  and  the  Moslem  pontiff  was  the  real 
teinporsil  sovereign  of  a  small  state;  each  claimed 
to  he  spiritual  sovereign  over  the  whole  of  tlie 
Faithful:  each  was  reeognized  assuch  by  a  large 
iKidy,  but  rejeeli'd  by  others.  Hut  in  truth  the 
spiritual  reeognition  (>f  the  Abbaside  caliphs  was 
more  nearly  universal  in  their  last  age  than  it 
had  ever  bj'en  before."  With  the  fall  of  Bagdad 
fell  the  caliphate  as  a  temporal  sovereignty:  but 
it  survived,  or  was  resurrected,  in  its  spiritual 
functions,  to  beeouu>  merge<l,  a  little  later,  in 
the  snpn>in:iev  of  the  sultan  i>f  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  "A  certain  Ahmed,  a  real  or  pretended 
Abbasside,  tied  (from  Hagdad]  to  Kgypt,  where 
he  was  proclaimed  ealipli  by  the  title  of  Al 
Mostanser  Billah,  under  the  protection  of  the 
then  .'^ultan  Bibars.  lie  and  his  successors  were 
deemed,  in  spiritual  things.  Commanders  of  the 
Faithful.  :ind  lliey  were  found  to  be  a  convenient 
instrument  both  "by  the  Mameluke  sultans  and 
by  other  Mahoiuetau  princes.  Fromoiie  of  Ihciu. 
Bajazct  the  Thunderbolt  received  the  title  of 
Sultan;  from  another.  Selim  the  Inlic.\ible  pro- 
cured the  cession  of  his  claims,  and  obtained  the 
right  to  deem  himself  the  shadow  of  God  upon 
earth.  Since  then,  the  Ottoman  Padishah  has 
been  held  to  inherit  the  rights  of  Omar  and  of 
Ilarnun.  rights  which  if  strictly  pressed,  might 
be  terrible  alike  to  enemies,  neutrals,  and  allies." 
— E.  A.  Freeman,  Ilist.  and  Cong,  of  the  Saracenx, 
Ifet.  4. 

A.  D.  1393. — Timour's  pyramid  of  heads. 
See  TiMoiK. 

A.  D.  1623-1638. — Taken  by  the  Persians  and 
retaken  by  the  Turks. — Fearful  slaughter  of 
the  inhabitants.     See  TfUKs:  A.  L).  1(323-11540. 


BAGISTANA.     See  BiaiisTrN.  Hock  of. 

BAGLIONI,  The.— "TheBaglioni  first  came 
into  Mniicc  ihiriug  the  wars  they  carried  on  with 
the  Oddi  of  Perugia  in  the  14th  and  l.ith  cen- 
turies. This  was  one  of  those  duels  to  the  death, 
like  that  of  the  Visconti  with  the  Torrensi  of 
>Iilan,  on  which  the  fate  of  so  many  Italian 
cities  of  the  middle  ages  hung.  The  nobles 
fought :  the  townsfolk  assisted  like  a  Greek 
chorus,  sharing  the  passions  of  the  actors,  but 
contril)Utiiig  little  to  the  catastrophe.  The 
piazza  was  the  theatre  on  which  the  tragedy 
was  played.  In  this  contest  the  Baglioni  proved 
the  stronger,  and  began  to  sway  the  state  of 
Penisia  after  the  irregular  faslnon  of  Italian 
<lespots.  They  had  no  legal  right  over  the  city, 
no  hereilitary  magistracy,  no  title  of  princely 
authority.  Tlie  Church  was  reckoned  the 
supreme  administrator  of  the  Perugian  common- 


wealth. But  in  reality  no  man  could  .set  foot  on 
the  L'mbrian  plain  without  jicrmission  from  the 
Baglioni.  They  elected  the  ollicers  of  state. 
The  lives  and  goods  of  the  citizens  were  at  their 
discretion.  When  a  Papal  legate  showed  his 
face,  they  made  the  town  too  hot  to  hold  him. 
...  It  was  in  vain  that  fnun  time  to  time  the 
people  rose  against  tlicin,  massacring  Pandolfo 
Baglioni  on  tlie  public  scjuare  in  l^iltiS,  and  .join- 
ing with  Ridolto  and  Braccio  of  the  doiiiiiiaiit 
house  to  assassinate  another  Pandolfo  with  his 
son  Xiccolo  in  1460.  The  more  they  were  <ut 
down,  the  more  the)'  flourished.  The  wealth 
they  derived  from  their  lordshijis  in  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto  and  the  Umbrian  hill-cities,  and  the 
treasures  they  accuiiuilated  iu  the  service  of 
the  Italian  republics,  made  them  omnipotent 
in  their  native  town.  .  .  .  From  father  to  son 
they  were  warriors,  and  we  have  records  of 
few  Italian  houses,  except  perhaps  the  IMalatesti 
of  Rimini,  who  equalled  them  in  hardihood  and 
fierceness.  Especially  were  they  noted  for  the 
remorseless  vendette  which  tliey  carried  on 
among  themselves,  cousin  tracking  cousin  to 
death  with  the  ferocity  and  and  craft  of  sleuth- 
Iiounds.  Had  they  restrained  these  fratricidal 
passions,  they  might,  perhaps,  by  following 
some  common  policy,  like  that  of  the  Medici  in 
Florence  or  the  Bentivogli  in  Bologna,  have  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  Papal  authority,  and  se- 
cured dynastic  sovereignty.  It  is  not  until  149.5 
that  the  history  of  the  Baglioni  becimies  dra- 
matic, po.ssibly  because  till  then  they  lacked  the 
pen  of  JIatarazzo.  But  from  this  year  forward 
to  their  final  extinction,  every  detail  of  their 
doings  has  a  picturesque  and  awful  interest. 
Doniestic  furies,  like  the  revel  descried  by  Cas- 
sandra above  the  palace  of  Mycenae,  seem  to 
take  possession  of  the  fated  liouse;  and  the  doom 
which  has  fallen  on  them  is  worked  out  with 
liitiless  exactitude  to  the  last  generation." — J.  A, 
Symoiids.  Skitiiiix  in  Italy  and  Greece,  pp.  70-72. 

BAGRATIDAE,  The.  See  Aumenia :  12th- 
14th  ('K.N'rruiES. 

BAHAMA  ISLANDS:  A.  D.  1492.— Dis- 
covery by  Columbus.  See  America:  A.  D. 
14!f.\ 

BAHRITE  SULTANS.  See  Egypt :  A.  D. 
125(I-1.-)1T. 

BAIiE. — Bai»,  in  Campania,  opposite  Puteoli 
on  a  small  bay  near  Naples,  ^vas  the  favorite 
watering  place  of  the  ancient  Romans.  "As 
soon  as  the  reviving  heats  of  April  gave  token 
of  advancing  summer,  the  noble  and  the  rich 
hurried  from  Rome  to  this  choice  retreat;  and 
here,  till  the  raging  dogstar  forliade  the  toils 
even  of  amusement,  they  disported  themselves 
on  shore  or  on  sea,  in  the  thick  groves  or  on  the 
placid  lakes,  in  litters  and  chariots,  in  gilded 
boats  with  painted  sails,  lulled  by  day  and  night 
with  the  sweetest  symphonies  of  song  and  music, 
or  gazing  indolently  on  the  wanton  measures  of 
male  and  female  dancers.  The  bath,  elsewhere 
their  relaxation,  was  here  the  business  of  the 
day ;  .  .  .  they  turned  the  pools  of  Avernus  and 
Lucrinus  into  tanks  for  swimming ;  and  in  these 
pleasant  waters  both  sexes  met  familiarly  to- 
gether, and  conversed  amidst  the  roses  sprinkled 
lavishly  on  their  surface." — C.  Merivale,  Hist, 
of  the  Rnmfinx.  ch.  40. 

"  BAINBRIDGE,  Commodore  William,  in 
the  War  of  1812.  See  Ukiteu  States  of  Am.  ; 
A.  D.  1S13-1S13. 
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BAIREUTH,  Creation  of  the  Principality 
of.     Sec  (tKhmany:  Tiiihtek.ntii   Ckntikv. 

Separation  from  the  Electorate  of  Branden- 
burg.     SlO  BuANDEXBlKi:  :    A.  I).  1417-1040. 

BAJAZET  I.— Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D.  1389- 
140-.2 Bajazet  II.,  A.  1).  14S1-1513. 

BAKAIRI,  The.  See  Ajierican  Aborigi- 
nes: Cakibs. 

BAKER,  Colonel  Edward  D.,  Killed  at 
Ball's  Bluff.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1S(U  ;<)(Tor.ER:  Vircixia). 

BAKSAR,  OR  BAXAR,  OR  BUXAR, 
Battle  of  (1764).     Sec   India:  A.  D.  17.jT-1TT'2. 

BALACLAVA,  Battle  of.  See  Russia  :  A.  D. 
18-'J4  (( icToiiER — November). 

BALBINUS,  Roman    Emperor,  A.   D.  238. 

BALBOAS  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC.    See  America:  A.  D.  1513-1517. 

BALCHITAS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
KioiNEs:  Pampas  Tribes. 

BALDWIN  OF  FLANDERS,  The  Cru- 
sade of.     See  Crvs.^.des:    A.  i).  1201-1203 

Baldwin  I.,  Latin  Emperor  at  Constantinople 

(Romania),     A.  D.   1204-120-5 Baldwin  II., 

A.  1).  1237-1261. 

BALEARIC  ISLANDS:  Origin  of  the 
Name,  &c. — "The  inhabitants  were  celebrated 
for  the  skill  and  force  with  which  they  man- 
aged their  slings  of  leather,  hemp  orru.shes;  in 
the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  with  the  Romans 


they  were  a  most  formidable  doscriplif)n  of  light 
troops.  The  name  '  Baleares '  was  derived  b}' 
the  Greeks  from  'ballein,'  to  throw;  but  the  art 
was  taught  them  by  the  Phcenicians,  and  the  name 
is  no  doubt  Phoenician. " — .J.  Kenrick,  Phijeniciu, 
ch.  4. — For  the  chief  incidents  in  the  history  of 
these  islands,  see  Minorc*^  and  Majorca. 

BALIA  OF  FLORENCE,  The.— The  chief 
instrument  employed  by  the  Jledici  to  establish 
their  power  in  Florence  was  ' '  the  pernicious 
system  of  the  Parlamento  and  Balia,  by  means  of 
which  the  people,  assembled  from  time  to  time  in 
the  public  square,  and  intimidated  by  the  reigning 
faction,  entrusted  full  powers  to  a  select  com- 
mittee nominated  in  private  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
great  house.  .  .  .  Segni  says:  'The  Parlamento 
is  a  meeting  of  the  Florentine  people  on  the 
Piazza  of  the  Signer)'.  AVlicn  the  Signory  has 
taken  its  place  to  address  the  meeting,  the  piazza 
is  guarded  by  armed  men,  and  then  the  people 
are  asked  whether  they  wish  to  give  absolute 
power  (Balia)  and  authority  to  the  citizens  named, 
for  their  good.  When  the  answer,  yes,  prompted 
partly  by  inclination  and  partly  by  compulsion, 
is  returned,  the  Signory  immediately  retires  into 
the  palace.  This  is  all  that  is  meant  by  this  par- 
lamento, which  thus  gives  away  the  full  power 
of  effecting  a  change  in  the  state." — J.  A.  Sy- 
monds,  Renaissanee  in  Italy  :  Age.  of  the  Despots, 
p.  164,  and  foot-note. — See,  also,  Florence: 
A.  D.  1378-1427,  and  14.58-1469. 
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Ancient  History.  —  The  States  of  south- 
eastern Europe,  lately  emancipated,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  rule  of  the  Turks,  are  so 
associated  by  a  common  histor}',  although  re- 
markably diverse  in  race,  that  it  seems  expedient 
to  bring  them  for  discussion  together.  The}' 
occup}'  mainly  the  regions  known  in  Roman 
times  as  Moesia,  Daci-^^  and  Ii.i.vricu.m,  to 
which  names  tlie  reader  is  referred  for  some 
account  of  the  scanty  incidents  of  their  early 
history. — See,  also,  Avars. 

Races  existing. — "In  no  part  of  Western 
Europe  do  we  find  districts  inhabited  by  men 
dilfering  in  speech  and  national  feeling,  lying  in 
distinct  patches  here  and  there  over  a  large 
country.  A  district  like  one  of  our  larger  coun- 
ties in  which  one  parish,  perhaps  one  hundred, 
spoke  Welsh,  another  Latin,  another  English, 
another  Danish,  another  Old  French,  another 
the  tongue  of  more  modern  settlers,  Flemings, 
Huguenots  or  Palatines,  is  something  which  we 
find  hard  to  conceive,  and  which,  as  applied  to 
our  own  land  or  to  any  other  Western  land,  sounds 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  When  we  pass  into 
South-eastern  Europe,  this  state  of  thinijs,  the 
very  idea  of  which  seems  absurd  iu  the  West,  is 
found  to  be  perfectly  real.  All  the  races  which 
we  find  dwelling  there  at  the  beginning  of 
recorded  history,  together  with  several  races 
which  have  come  in  since,  all  remain,  not  as 
mere  fragments  or  survivals,  but  as  nations, 
each  with  its  national  language  and  national 
feelings,  and  each  having  its  greater  or  less 
share  of  practical  importance  in  the  politics  of 
the  present  moment.  Setting  aside  races  which 
have  simply  passed  through  the  country  without 
occupying  It,   we  may  say  that  all   the  races 


which  have  ever  settled  in  the  country  are  there 
still  as  distinct  races.  And,  though  each  race 
has  its  own  particular  region  where  it  forms  the 
whole  people  or  the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
still  there  are  large  districts  where  different 
races  really  live  side  by  side  in  the  very  way 
which  seems  so  absurd  when  we  try  to  conceive 
it  in  any  Western  country.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive a  Welsh,  an  English,  and  a  Xorman  vil- 
lage side  by  side;  but  a  Greek,  a  Bulgarian,  and 
a  Turkish  Village  side  by  side  is  a  tiling  which 
may  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Thrace.  The 
oldest  races  in  those  lands,  those  which  answer 
to  Basques  and  Bretons  in  Western  Europe,  hold 
quite  another  position  from  that  of  Basques  and 
Bretons  in  Western  Europe.  They  form  three 
living  and  vigorous  nations,  Greek,  Albanian, 
and  Rouman.  They  stand  as  nations  alongside 
of  the  Slaves  who  came  in  later,  and  who  answer 
roughly  to  the  Teutons  in  the  West,  while  all 
alike  are  under  the  rule  of  the  Turk,  who  has 
nothing  answering  to  him  in  the  West.  .  .  . 
When  the  Romans  conquered  the  South-eastern 
lands,  thev  found  there  three  great  races,  the 
Greek,  the  Illyrian,  and  the  Thracian.  Those 
three  races  are'all  there  still.  The  Greeks  speak 
for  themselves.  The  Illyrians  are  represented 
by  the  modem  Albanians.  The  Thracians  are 
represented,  there  seems  everj'  reason  to  believe, 
by  the  modern  Roumans.  Now  had  the  whole 
of  the  South-eastern  lands  been  inhabited  by 
Illyrians  and  Thracians,  those  lands  would 
doubtless  have  become  as  thoroughly  Roman  as 
the  Western  lands  became.  .  .  .  But  the  jiosi- 
tion  of  the  Greek  nation,  its  long  history  and  its 
high  civilization,  hindercti  this.  The  Greeks 
could  not  become  Romans  in  any  but  the  most 
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purely  political  sense.  Like  other  subjects  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the}'  gradually  took  the 
Roman  name;  but  they  kept  their  own  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  civilization.  In  short  we 
may  say  that  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East 
became  Greek,  and  that  the  Greek  nation  be- 
came Roman.  The  Eastern  Empire  and  the 
Greek-speaking  lands  became  nearly  coexten- 
sive. Greek  became  the  one  language  of  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire,  while  those  that  spoke 
it  still  called  themselves  Romans.  Till  quite 
lately,  that  is  till  the  modern  ideas  of  nationality 
began  to  spread,  the  Greek-speaking  subjects  of 
the  Turk  called  themselves  by  no  name  but  that 
of  Romans.  .  .  .  "While  the  Greeks  thus  took 
the  Roman  name  without  adopting  the  Latin 
language,  another  people  in  the  Eastern  penin- 
sula adopted  both  name  and  language,  exactly 
asthenationsoftheWestdid.  If.  as  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  the  niodcra  Roumans  repre- 
sent the  old  Thracians,  that  nation  came  under 
the  general  law,  exactly  like  the  Western 
nations.  The  Thracians  became  thoroughly 
Roman  in  speech,  as  they  have  ever  since  kept 
the  Roman  name.  They  form  in  fact  one  of  the 
Romance  nations,  just  as  much  as  the  people  of 
Gaul  or  Spain.  ...  In  short,  the  existence  of  a 
highly  civilized  people  like  the  Greeks  hindered 
in  everj'  way  the  influence  of  Rome  from  being 
so  thorough  in  the  East  as  it  was  in  the  West. 
The  Greek  nation  lived  on,  and  alongside  of 
itself,  it  preserved  the  other  two  ancient  nations 
of  the  peninsula.  Thus  all  three  have  lived  on 
to  the  present  as  distinct  nations.  Two  of  them, 
the  Greeks  and  the  Illyrians,  still  keep  their  own 
languages,  while  the  third,  the  old  Thracians. 
speak  a  Romance  language  and  call  themselves 
Roumans.  .  .  .  The  Slavonic  nations  hold  in  the 
East  a  jilace  answering  to  that  which  is  held  by 
the  Teutonic  nations  in  the  West.  .  .  .  But 
though  the  Slaves  in  the  East  thus  answer  in 
many  wa_vs  to  the  Teutons  in  the  West,  their 
position  with  regard  to  the  Eastern  Empire  was 
not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  the  Teutons  to- 
wards the  Western  Empire.  .  .  .  They  learned 
much  from  the  half  Roman,  half  Greek  power 
with  which  they  had  to  do;  but  they  did  not 
themselves  become  either  Greek  or  Roman,  in 
the  way  in  which  the  Teutonic  conquerors  in 
the  Western  Empire  became  Roman.  .  .  . 
Thus,  while  in  the  West  everything  except  a 
few  survivals  of  earlier  nations,  is  either  Roman 
or  Teutonic,  in  the  Ea.st,  Greeks,  Ilh'rians,  Thraci- 
ans or  Roumans,  and  Slaves,  all  stood  side  by 
side  as  distinct  nations  when  the  next  set  of  in- 
vaders came,  and  they  remain  as  distinct  nations 
still.  .  .  .  There  came  among  them,  in  the  form  of 
the  Ottoman  Turk,  a  people  with  whom  union 
was  not  only  hard  but  impossible,  a  people  who 
Avcre  kept  distinct,  not  by  special  circumstances, 
but  by  the  inherent  nature  of  the  case.  Had 
the  Turk  been  other  than  what  he  really  was, 
he  might  simply  have  become  a  new  nation 
alongside  of  the  other  South-eastern  nations. 
Being  what  he  was  the  Turk  could  not  do  this. 
.  .  .  The  original  Turks  did  not  belong  to  the 
Aryan  branch  of  mankind,  and  their  original 
speech  is  not  an  Arj-an  speech.  The  Turks  and 
their  speech  belong  to  altogether  another  class 
of  nations  and  languages.  .  .  .  Long  before  the 
Turks  came  into  Europe,  the  Magyars  or  Hun- 
garians had  come ;  and,  before  the  Magyars  came, 
the  Bulgarians  had  come.     Both  the  Magyars 


and  the  Bulgarians  were  in  their  origin  Tur- 
anian nations,  nations  as  foreign  to  the  Aryan 
people  of  Europe  as  the  Ottoman  Turks  them- 
selves. But  their  history  shows  that  a  Turanian 
nation  settling  in  Europe  may  either  be  assimi- 
lated with  an  existing  European  nation  or  may 
sit  down  as  an  European  nation  alongside  of 
others.  The  Bulgarians  have  done  one  of  these 
things;  the  Magyars  have  done  the  other;  the 
Ottoman  Turks  have  done  neither.  So  much 
has  been  heard  lately  of  the  Bulgarians  as  being 
in  our  times  the  special  victims  of  the  Turk  that 
some  people  may  find  it  strange  to  hear  who 
the  original  Bulgarians  were.  They  were  a 
people  more  or  less  nearly  akin  to  the  Turks, 
and  they  came  into  Europe  as  barbarian  con- 
C[uerors  who  were  as  much  dreaded  by  the 
nations  of  South-eastern  Europe  as  the  Turks 
themselves  were  afterwards.  The  old  Bulgar- 
ians were  a  Turanian  people,  who  settled  in  a 
large  part  of  the  South-eastern  peninsula,  in 
lands  which  had  been  already  occupied  by 
Slaves.  They  came  in  as  barbarian  conquerors ; 
but,  exactly  as  happened  to  so  many  conquerors 
in  Western  Europe,  they  were  presently  assimi- 
lated by  their  Slavonic  subjects  and  neighbours. 
They  learned  the  Slavonic  speech ;  they  gradu- 
ally lost  all  traces  of  their  foreign  origin.  Those 
whom  we  now  call  Bulgarians  are  a  Slavonic 
people  speaking  a  Slavonic  tongue,  and  they 
have  nothing  Turanian  about  them  except  the 
name  which  they  borrowed  from  their  Turanian 
masters.  .  .  .  The  Bulgarians  entered  the  Em- 
pire in  the  seventh  century,  and  embraced 
Christianity  in  the  ninth.  They  rose  to  great 
power  in  the  South-eastern  lands,  and  played  a 
great  part  in  their  history.  But  all  their  later 
liistory,  from  a  comparatively  short  time  after 
the  first  Bulgarian  conquest,  has  been  that  of  a 
Slavonic  and  not  that  of  a  Turanian  people. 
The  history  of  the  Bulgarians  therefore  shows 
that  it  is  quite  possible,  if  circumstances  are 
favourable,  for  a  Turanian  people  to  settle 
among  the  Aryans  of  Europe  and  to  be  thor- 
oughly assimilated  by  the  Aryan  nation  among 
whom  they  settled. "— E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Otto- 
man Poirer  in  Europe,  ch.  2. 

Also  in  :  R.  G.  Latham,  Tlie  Nationalities  of 
Em-ope. 

7th  Century. —  (Servia,  Croatia,  Bosnia, 
Dalmatia  and  Montenegro.) — The  Slavonic 
settlement. — "No  country  on  the  face  of  our 
imfortuuate  planet  has  been  oftener  ravaged,  no 
land  so  often  soaked  with  the  blood  of  its  in- 
habitants. At  the  dawn  of  history  Bosnia 
formed  part  of  lUyria.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
already  peopled  b}'  Slav  tribes.  Rome  con- 
quered all  tills  region  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and 
annexed  it  to  Dahiiatia.  Two  provinces  were 
formed,  'Dalmatia  maritima,'  and  'Dalmatia  in- 
terna,' or  'Illyris  barbara.'  Order  reigned,  and 
as  the  interior  communicated  with  the  coast,  the 
whole  country  flouiished.  Important  ports 
grew  upon  the  littoral.  ...  At  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  came  the  Goths,  then  the  Avars,  who,  for 
two  centuries,  burned  and  massiicred.  and  turned 
the  whole  country  into  a  desert.  ...  In  630  the 
Croats  began  to  occupy  the  present  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  the  north  of  Bosnia,  and  in  640  the 
Servians,  of  the  same  race  and  language,  ex- 
terminated the  Avars  and  peopled  Servia, 
Southern  Bosnia,  ^Montenegro  and  Dalmatia. 
The  ethnic  situation  which  exists  to-day  dates 
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from  tlii-s  emH:li."— E.  <U-  Laviluyo.  The  Bulkan 
Pr„in,<it,i.  el,.  3.— "  Hcniclius  [wlio  occupied 
the  lliroiie  of  tlie  Enslerii  Empire  at  CoiLstan- 
tiuople  from  OtU  to  <V42]  appears  to  have  formed 
the  phui  of  estahlishing  a  permanent  liarriiT  m 
Eiiro|)e  a^'ainsl  the  cneroaehmeut-s  of  the  Avars 
anil  S<  lavonians.  .  .  .  Toaeconiplish  thisobjeet, 
ll.raeliiis  indueed  tlie  Serh.s,  or  Western  Sela- 
vonians.  who  <«eupie<l  tlie  country  about  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  and  who  had  successfully 
opposed  the  extension  of  the  Avar  empire  in  that 
direction,  to  aliamlon  their  ancient  scats,  and 
move  down  to  tlie  South  into  the  provinces  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube.  The  Roman 
and  (ireek  population  of  these  provinces  had 
tK'en  driven  towards  the  scacoast  1)}'  the  con- 
tinual incursions  of  the  northern  tribes,  and  the 
desolate  plains  of  the  interior  had  been  occupied 
by  a  few  Sclavonian  subjects  and  vassiils  of  the 
Avars.  The  most  important  of  the  western 
Sclavonian  tribes  who  moved  southward  at  the 
invitation  of  Ileraclius  were  the  Servians  and 
C'roatians.  who  settled  in  the  countries  still 
peopled  bv  their  dcscendanl.s.  Their  original 
s<'tlleiuents  were  formed  in  consequence  »i 
friendlv  arrangements,  and.  doubtless,  under  the 
sanction  of  an"express  treaty ;  for  the  Sclavonian 
people  of  Illyria  and  Dalmatia  long  regarded 
themselves  as'  bound  to  ])ay  a  certain  degree  of 
territorial  allegiance  to  the  Ka.stern  Empire.  .  .  . 
These  colonies,  unlike  the  earlier  iiivaclers  of  the 
Empire,  were  composed  of  agricultural  com- 
munities. .  .  .  Unlike  the  military  races  of 
(iotlis.  Huns,  and  Avars,  who  had  preceded 
them,  the  Servian  nations  increased  and  flourished 
in  the  lands  which  they  had  colonized;  and  by 
the  absorption  of  everv  relic  of  the  ancient 
population,  they  formed  political  communities 
and  independent  states,  which  offered  a  firm 
barrier  to  the  Avars  and  other  hostile  nations. 
.  .  .  The  .states  which  they  coiislituled  were  of 
considerable  weight  in  the  history  of  Europe; 
anrl  the  kingdoms  or  bannats  of  Croatia,  Servia, 
Bosnia,  Biiscia  and  Dalmatia,  occupied  for  some 
centuries  a  political  position  very  similar  to  that 
now  held  by  the  secondary  monarchical  states  of 
the  present  day." — G.  F'inlay,  (lree.ee  "under  the 
Itniifum,  eh.  4,  luel.  0. — See,  also.  Av.\us:  Thk 
HnK.\KiN(;  OF  TiiKiR  Dominion;  and  Slavonic 

NvrioNS:   fiTII  .\NI>  TtU  CKNTIItlES. 

7th-8th  Centuries  i  Bulgaria). — Vassalage  to 
the  Khazars      Sci-  Kiiazahs. 

9th  Century  (Servia).— Rise  of  the  King- 
dom.—  •■  At  the  perioil  alluded  to  [the  latter  part 
of  the  ninth  century]  the  Servians  did  not.  like 
the  rest  of  the  Sela  vonians.  constitute  a  distinct 
state,  but  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Eastern  Komau  Emperor:  in  fact  the  country 
they  inhabited  had.  from  ancient  times,  formcil 
part  of  the  Roman  territory;  and  it  still  remained 
part  of  the  Ea.stern  Emi)ire  when  the  Western 
Empire  was  re-estfiblished.  at  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. The  Servians,  at  the  same  period,  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith;  but  in  doing  so  they 
did  not  subject  themselves  entirelv,  either  to  the 
empire  or  church  of  the  Greeks.  ".  .  .  The  Em- 
r>eror  .  .  .  permitted  the  Servians  to  be  ruled  by 
native  chiefs,  solely  of  their  own  electiou.  who 
preserved  a  patriarchal  form  of  government. 
...  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  Greeks,  des- 
pite of  the  stipulations  tliev  had  entered  into,  at- 
tempted to  uike  Servia  under  their  immediate 
control,  and  to  subject  it  to  their  financial  sys- 


tem." The  attempt  met  with  a  defeat  which 
wasdcci.sive.  "  Xotonly  did  it  put  a  speedy  ter- 
mination to  the  encroachment  of  the  Court  of 
Constantinople  in  im])osing  a  direct  government, 
but  it  also  firmly  established  the  princely  power 
of  the  Grand  Shupanes;  whose  existence  de- 
])ended  on  the  preservation  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence. .  .  .  Pope  Gregory  VII.  was  the 
fir.st  who  saluted  a  Grand  Sliupane  as  King." — 
L.  Von  Kaiikc.  Jflit.  I'fSrn',!,  eh.  1. 

9th-i6th  Centuries  (Bosnia,  Servia,  Croatia, 
Dalmatia.) — Conversion  to  Christianity. — The 
Bogomiles. —  Hungarian  crusades.  —  Turkish 
conquest. — Afti'r  tin-  Slavonic  settlement  of  Ser- 
via. Bosnia.  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  foratime  "the 
sovereignty  of  Bj'zantium  was  acknowledged. 
But  the  conversion  of  these  tribes,  of  identical 
race,  to  two  different  Christian  rites,  created  an  an- 
tagonism which  still  exists.  The  Croats  were  con- 
verted first  by  missionaries  from  Rome;  they 
thus  adopted  Latin  letters  and  Latin  ritual;  the 
Servians,  on  the  contrary,  and  conseciuently 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bosnia,  were  brought 
to  Christianity  by  Cyril  and  Methodius,  who, 
coining  from  Thessalonica,  brought  the  char- 
acters and  rites  of  the  Eastern  Church.  About 
H(50  Cyril  translated  the  Bible  into  Slav,  invent- 
ing ail  al|)liabet  which  bears  his  name,  and 
wiiicli  is  still  in  use.  ...  In  874  Budimir,  the 
first  Christian  King  of  Bosnia,  Croatia  and 
Dalmatia,  called  a  diet  upon  the  plain  of 
Dalininium.  where  he  tried  to  establish  a  regular 
organization.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
name  Bosnia  appeared  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  a  Slav  tribe  coming 
originally  from  Thrace.  In  905  Brisimir.  King 
of  Servia.  annexed  Croatia  and  Bosnia;  but  this 
union  did  not  last  long.  The  sovereignty  of 
Byzantium  ceased  in  these  parts  after  the  year 
llilK).  It  was  gained  by  Ladislaus.  King  of 
Hungary,  about  1091.  In  1103  Coloman.  King 
of  Hungary,  added  the  titles  of  '  Rex  Rama;' 
(Herzegovina),  then  of  '  Rex  Bosnitt;.'  Since  then 
Bosnia  has  always  been  a  dependence  of  the 
crown  of  Saint  Stephen.  .  .  .  Aljout  this  time 
some  Albigenses  came  to  Bosnia,  who  converted 
to  their  beliefs  a  large  number  of  the  people  who 
were  called  Catare,  in  German  Patarencr.  In 
Bosnia  they  received  and  adopted  the  name  of 
Bogomile,  which  means  'loving  God.'  Xothing 
is  more  tragic  than  the  history  of  this  heresy. 
.  .  .  They  [the  Bogomiles]  became  in  Bosnia  a 
chief  factor,  both  of  its  history  and  its  present 
situation.  .  .  .  The  Hungarian  Kings,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope,  ceaselessly  endeavoured  to 
extirpate  them,  and  their  frequent  wars  of 
e.xtennination  provoked  the  hatred  of  the 
Bosnians.  ...  In  1238  the  first  great  crusade 
was  organized  by  Bela  IV.  of  Hungary,  in 
obedience  to  Pope  Gregory  VII.  The  whole 
country  was  devastated,  and  the  Bogomiles  nearly 
all  massacred,  except  a  number  who  escaped  to 
the  forests  and  mountains.  In  1245  the  Hun- 
garian Bishop  of  Kalocsa  himself  led  a  second 
crusade.  In  1280  a  third  crusade  was  under- 
taken by  Ladislaus  IV.,  King  of  Hungary,  in 
onler  to  regain  the  Pope's  favour.  .  .  .  About 
the  year  13()0  Paul  of  Brebir,  '  Banus  Croatorum 
ct  Bosniie  dominiis,'  finally  added  Herzegovina 
to  Bosnia.  Under  the  Ban  Stephen  IV.,  the 
Emperor  of  Servia,  the  great  Duslian,  occupied 
Bosnia,  but  it  soon  regained  its  independence 
(1355),  and  under  Stephen  Tvartko,   who  took 
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the  title  of  king,  the  country  enjo3-etl  a  last 
period  of  peace  antl  prosperity.  .  .  .  Before  liis 
death  the  Turks  appeared  on  the  frontiers.  At 
the  memorable  and  decisive  battle  of  Kossovo 
[see  TvKKS:  A.  D.  1360-1389],  which  gave  them 
Servia.  30,000  Bosnians  were  engaged,  and. 
though  retreating  stopped  the  conqueror. 
Under  Tvartko  II.,  tlie  second  king,  who  was  a 
Bogomile,  Bosnia  enjo3'ed  some  vears'  peace 
(1336-1443).  Then  followed  [see  Turks:  A.  I). 
1402-14.51]  a  bloody  interlude  of  civil  war," 
which  invited  the  Turks  and  prepared  the  way 
for  them.  "  ^Mohammed  II.,  who  had  just  taken 
Constantinople  (14.53),  advanced  with  a  formid- 
able army  of  1.50,000  men,  which  nothing  could 
resist.  The  country  was  laid  waste:  30,000 
young  men  were  circumcised  and  enrolled 
amongst  the  janissaries;  200.000  prisoners  were 
made  slaves;  the  towns  which  resisted  were 
burned ;  the  churches  turned  into  mosques,  and 
the  land  confiscated  by  the  conquerors  (1463). 
...  A  period  of  struggle  lasted  from  1463  till 
the  definite  conquest  in  1527  [see  Turks:  A.  D. 
1451-1481].  .  .  .  AVhen  the  battle  of  ilohacz 
(August  29,  1.526)  gave  Hungary  to  the  Otto- 
mans [see  Hung.^ey:  a.  D.  1487-1.526]  .Jaitche, 
the  last  rampart  of  Bosnia,  whose  defence  had 
inspired  acts  of  legendary  courage,  fell  in  its 
turn  in  1.527.  A  strange  circumstance  facilitated 
the  Mussulman  conquest.  To  save  their  wealth, 
the  greater  number  of  magnates,  and  almost  all 
the  Bogomiles,  who  were  exasperated  by  the 
cruel  persecutions  directed  against  them,  went 
over  to  Islamism.  From  that  time  they  became 
the  most  ardent  followers  of  ^Mohammedanism, 
whilst  keeping  the  language  and  names  of  their 
ancestors.  They  fought  everywhere  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battles  which  gained  Hungary  for 
the  Turks."  Within  the  present  century  the 
Bosnian  Mussulmans  have  risen  in  arms  "against 
all  the  reforms  that  Europe,  in  the  name  of 
modern  principles,  wrested  from  the  Porte." — 
E.  de  Laveleye,  The  Balkan  Peninsula,  ch.  3. 

Also  ix  :  L.  von  Ranke.  Hint,  of  Serria,  <£-c. 

loth-iith  Centuries  (Bulgaria). — The  First 
Bulgarian  Kingdom  and  its  overthrowr  by 
Basil  II. — "The  glory  of  the  Bulgarians  was 
confined  to  a  narrow  scope  both  of  time  and 
place.  In  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  they 
reigned  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  but  the 
more  powerful  nations  that  had  followed  their 
emigration  repelled  all  return  to  the  north  and 
all  progress  to  the  west.  ...  In  the  beginning 
of  the  11th  century,  the  Second  Basil  [Byzantine 
or  Greek  Emperor,  A.  D.  976-1025]  who  was 
bom  in  the  purple,  deserved  the  appellation  of 
conqueror  of  the  Bulgarians  [sulidued  by  his 
predecessor,  John  Zimisces,  but  still  rebellious]. 
His  avarice  was  in  some  measure  gratified  by  a 
treasure  of  400,000  pounds  steriing  (10,000 
pounds'  weight  of  gold)  which  he  found  in  the 
palace  of  Lychnidus.  His  cruelty  inflicted  a  cool 
and  exquisite  vengeance  on  15,000  captives  who 
had  been  guilty  of  the  defence  of  their  country. 
They  were  deprived  of  sight,  but  to  one  of  each 
hundred  a  single  eye  was  left,  that  he  might  con- 
duct his  blind  century  to  the  presence  of  their 
king.  Their  king  is  said  to  have  expired  of 
grief  and  horror ;  the  nation  was  awed  by  this 
terrible  example;  the  Bulgarians  were  swept 
away  from  their  settlements,  and  circumscribed 
within  a  narrow  province ;  the  surviving  chiefs  be- 
queathed to  their  children  the  advice  of  patience 


and  the  duty  of  revenge." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline 
II nd  fall  qf  the  Roman  Empire,  eh.  55. 

Also  ix:  G.  Finlav.  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  from  716  ^^1007,  hk.  2,  ch.  2.— See,  also, 
CoxsT-\.\TixopLE :  A.  D.  907-1043,  and  Achrid.\] 

TnE  Kl.NODOM  OF. 

A.  D.  1096  (Bulgaria).— Hostilities  with  the 
First  Crusaders.  See  Crus.\ues:  A.  D.  1096- 
1099. 

I2th  Century  (Bulgaria). — The  Second  Bul- 
garian or  Wallachian  Kingdom.— "  The  reign 
of  Isaac  II.  [Byzantine  or  Greek  Emperor,  A.  D. 
118.5-119.5]  is  filled  with  a  series  of  revolts,  caused 
by  his  incapable  administration  and  financial 
rapacity.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
great  rebellion  of  the  Vallachian  and  Bulgarian 
population  which  occupied  the  country  between 
^Iount  Hfemus  and  the  Danube.  The  immense 
population  of  this  extensive  country  now  sep- 
arated itself  finally  from  the  government  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  and  its  political  destinies  ceased 
to  be  united  with  those  of  the  Greeks.  A  new 
European  monarchy,  called  the  Vallachian.  or 
Second  Bidgarian  kingdom,  was  formed,  which 
for  some  time  acted  an  important  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  depression  of  the  Greek  race. 
The  sudden  importance  assumed  by  the  Vallachian 
population  in  this  revolution,  and  "the  great  extent 
of  country  then  occujiied  by  a  people  who  had 
previously  acted  no  prominent  part  in  the  political 
events  of  the  East,  render  it  necessary  to  give 
some  account  of  their  previous  history.  Four 
different  countries  are  spoken  of  under  the  name 
of  Vnllachia  by  the  Byzantine  writers:  Great 
Vallachia.  which  was  the  country  round  the  plain 
of  Thessalv,  particularly  the  southern  and  south- 
western part.  White  Vallachia,  or  the  modern 
Bulgaria,  which  formed  the  Vallachio-Bulgarian 
kingdom  that  revolted  from  Isaac  II. ;  Black 
Vallachia,  JIavro-Vallachia,  Or  Karabogdon, 
which  is  iloldavia;  and  Hungarovallachia,  or  the 
Vallachia  of  the  present  day,  comprising  a  part 
of  Transylvania.  .  .  .  The  question  remains  un- 
decided whether  these  Vallachians  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Thracian  race,  who,  Strabo 
tells  us,  extended  as  far  south  as  Thessalj',  and  as 
far  north  as  to  the  borders  of  Pannonia ;  for  of 
the  Thracian  language  we  know  nothing." — 
G.  Finlav,  Hi»t.  of  the  Byzantine  and  Greek  Em- 
pires, from  716  to  1453,  bk.  3,  ch.  3,  sect.  1.— 
"Whether  they  were  of  Slavic  origin  or  of  Gaelic 
or  Welsh  origin,  whether  they  were  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  the  country  who  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  elder  Rome,  and  had 
acquired  so  many  Latin  words  as  to  overlay  their 
language  and  to  retain  little  more  than  the  gram- 
matical forms  and  mould  of  their  own  language, 
or  whether  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  Latin 
colonists  of  Dacia  [see  D.\ci.\:  Tr-\jax's  Con- 
quest] with  a  large  mixture  of  other  peoples, 
are  all  questions  which  have  been  much  contro- 
verted. It  is  remarkaljle  that  while  no  people 
living  on  the  south  of  the  Balkans  appear  to  be 
mentroned  as  Wallachs  until  the  tenth  century, 
when  Anna  Comnena  mentions  a  village  called 
Ezeban,  near  Jlount  Kissavo,  occupied  by  them, 
almost  suddenly   we   hear  of  them  as  a  great 

I   nation  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans.     They  spoke 

(■  a   lansuace   which   differed   little   from    Latin. 

j   Thessaly ."during  the  twelfth  century  is  usually 
called  Great  Wallacliia.  .  .  .  Besides  the  Wal- 

i   lachs  in  Thessaly,  whose  descendants  are  now 
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cilliil  Kut/.o  Walliulis.  Iliprc  were  the  A\  allaclis 
ill  Duia.  Ilimnccstors  of  llii-  present  Houmiin 
iiiiis.  iiikI  MtivroWiillatli.'!  i"  naliiiatia.  IiKleed, 
iireoriliiiv:  I"  tlir  llniipiriati  ami  IJvzauline  writ- 
ers liter.'  wen-  iliiriiij;  tlie  twclflli  century  a 
series  of  Wallacliiaii  |M-o|)le.s.  extenilin.!;  from  the 
Tlieis.s  to  the  Dniester.  .  .  .  The  word  Wallach 
is  used  l>v  the  Bv/.antiiie  writers  as  eiinivalcnt  to 
shepherd',  .ind  il'niav  he  that  Ihecoinnioii  use  of 
a  diuliMt  of  bitin  hy  all  the  Wallachs  is  the  only 
l«.nd  of  union  auiont;  the  peoples  hearing  that 
name.  Thev  were  all  (X-eJisionally  spoken  of  by 
the  By/.anline  writers  as  deseeiidanis  of  the 
Koinans.  "— E.  Pears.  Th,-  Full  <•/  fomUtntinojile. 
i-h.  :j.— •Theela.s.sieal  type  of  feature,  so  often 
met  with  anions  Houmanian  pea.sjints,  pleads 
strongly  for  the  theory  of  Koiiian  e.Mraetion.  anil 
if  just  now  I  compared  the  Saxon  peasjints  to 
Xoah's  ark  tiirures  rudely  carved  out  of  the 
roarsest  wimkI,  the  Roumanians  as  often  remind 
me  of  a  type  of  face  eliietly  to  he  seen  on  cameo 
ornament's,  or  ancient  signet  rings.  Take  at  ran- 
dom a  score  of  individuals  from  any  Roumanian 
village,  and.  like  a  handful  of  antique  gems 
which  liave  been  strewn  broadcast  over  the  land, 
you  will  there  surely  linil  a  go<Hl  choice  of  cla,ssi- 
cal  profiles  worthy  to  beininiorlalizcd  on  agate, 
onyx,  or  jasper.  An  air  of  plaintive  melancholy 
generally  characteri/es  the  Houmanian  peasant: 
it  is  the  melancholy  of  a  long-subjected  and 
oppn'S.s<Ml  race.  .  .  .  Perhaps  no  other  race  pos- 
.ses.s«-s  in  such  marked  degree  the  blind  and  im- 
movable sen.se  of  nationality  which  characterizes 
the  Roumanians.  They  hardly  ever  mingle  with 
the  surrounding  races,  f.'ir  less  a<lopt  manners 
and  customs  foreign  to  their  own.  This  singular 
tenacity  of  the  Roumanians  to  their  own  dress, 
manners  and  customs  is  probably  due  to  the  in- 
tluence  of  their  religion  [the  Greek  church], 
which  teaches  that  any  divergence  from  their  own 
establisheil  rules  is  sinful." — K.  Gerard.  Trnn- 
nylr.iiiiitn  Puijilfn  (Cinitemp.  Her.,  if<nrh,  1887). 
A.  D.  1341-1356  (Servia).— The  Empire  of 
Stephan  Dushan. — 'In  i:!ll.  when  .lolin  Can- 
taiuZ(iiu^!issMMie<|tliei)urpl<'[at  Constantinople], 
important  pmspeets  were  opened  to  the  Servians. 
C'ant.'icuzenus  .  .  .  went  up  the  mountains  and 
prevailed  upon  Steplian  Dushan.  the  powerful 
king  of  the  Servians,  whom  he  found  in  a  coun- 
try palace  at  Pristina,  to  join  his  cause."  As  the 
fi'su't  of  this  connfciioii.  and  by  favor  of  the  op- 
portunities wliich  the  civil  war  and  general  de- 
cline in  the  Greek  Knipire  afforded  liim.  Stephan 
Dushan  extended  his  dominions  over  Epirus, 
Tlies.siily.  Jfacedonia.  and  a  part  of  Thrace! 
"The  Shkypetares  in  Albania  followed  his 
standaril :  Arta  and  .loannina  were  in  his  pos.ses- 
sion.  From  these  points  his  Voivodes  [Palatines], 
wlii>s<'  districts  may  easilv  be  traced,  spread 
thenvselves  over  the  whole  of  the  Roumelian 
territory  on  the  Vardar  and  the  Jtarizza.  as 
far  as  Bulgaria,  which  he  also  regarded  as  a 
province  of  his  kingdom.  Being  intlie  posses- 
sion of  so  extensive  a  dominion,  lie  now  ventured 
to  a.ssumc  a  title  which  was  still  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  and 
coiilil  not  rightly  be  claimed  by  cither.  As  a 
Servian  iCrale.  he  could  neither  ask  nor  expect 
theolH'dienceof  the  Greeks:  therefore  he  called 
Inmsi'lf  Emperor  of  the  Roumelians  — the  Jlace- 
donian  Christ-loving  Czar— and  began  to  wear 
the  tiara.  .  .  .  Stephan  Dushan  died  [Bee  2 
1*)6]  liefore  lie  had  completed  the  Empire  of 


which  he  had  laid  the  found.ition,  and  ero  he 
had  strengthened  his  power  by  the  bulwark  of 
national  institutions." — L.  Von  Ranke,  Hint,  of 
Serriii,  eh.  1-2. 

Ai.soix:  M'nie  E.  L.  Mijatovieh.  Kmanm,  Tut. 

A.  D.  1389  (Bulgaria). — Conquest  by  the 
Turks.  See  TruKs  (Tiik.  ()tt<im.\ns):  A.  I). 
13tiO-i:!H!). 

14th  Century  (Bulgaria). —  Subjection  to 
Hungary.     See  Ilr.NCAitv;   A.  I).   l:»l-U4>V 

I4th-i8th  Centuries  (Roumania,  or  Wal- 
lachia,  and  Moldavia). — Four  Centuries  of 
Conflict  with  Hungarians  and  Turks. — "The 
Wallacho-Bulgarian  inonarchy.  whatever  may 
have  been  its  limits,  was  auniliilated  by  a  horde 
of  Tarl.-irs  about  A.  D.  12.")0.  The  same  race 
eomniitted  great  havoc  in  Hungary,  conciuered 
the  Kumani.  overran  ^Moldavia,  Transylvania, 
Ac,  and  held  their  ground  there  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century,  when  they  were 
driven  northwanl  by  the  Hungarian,  Saxon,  and 
other  settlers  in  Transylvania;  and  with  their 
exit  we  have  done  with  the  barb.-irians.  .  .  . 
Until  recently  the  historians  of  Roumania  have 
had  little  to  guide  them  concerning  the  events 
of  the  period  beyond  traditions  wliieh.  though 
very  interesting,  are  now  gradually  giving  place 
to  recorded  and  autlienticated  facts.  ...  It  is 
admitted  that  the  plains  and  slopes  of  the 
Carpathians  were  inhabited  by  communities 
ruled  over  by  chieftains  of  varying  power  and 
influence.  Some  were  banates,  as  that  of 
Craiova,  which  long  remained  a  semi-indepen- 
dent State;  then  there  were  petty  voivodes  or 
princes  .  .  .  ;  and  besides  these  there  were 
Khanates,  .  .  .  some  of  which  were  petty 
principalities,  whilst  others  were  merely  the 
governorships  of  villages  or  groups  of  them. 
.  .  .  Mircea,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Roumanian 
history,  not  only  secured  the  independent 
sovereignty,  and  called  himself  Voivode  of  Wal- 
lachia  'by  the  grace  of  God.'  but  in  l.'iSO  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  Poland,  and  assumed 
other  titles  by  the  right  of  conquest.  This 
alliance  .  .  .  had  for  its  objects  the  extension  of 
his  dominions,  as  well  as  protection  against 
Hungary  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Ottoman 
power  on  the  other ;  for  the  .  .  .  Turkish  armies 
liad  overrun  Bulgaria,  and  about  the  year  1391 
they  first  made  their  appearance  north  of  the 
Danube.  At  first  the  bravery  of  Jlircea  was 
successful  in  stemming  the  tide  of  invasion;" 
but  after  a  year  or  two,  "finding  liimsc-lf  l)e- 
tween  two  powerful  enemies,  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  Sultan.  ]Mireea  elected  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  latter,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him  at  Xieoijolis  (1393).  known  as  the  First 
Capitulation,  bj'  which  AVallachia  retained  its 
autonomy,  but  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
and  to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan. 
.  .  .  According  to  several  historians  ^Mircea  did 
not  adhere  to  it  long,  for  lie  is  said  to  have  been 
in  command  of  a  contingent  in  the  army  of  the 
crusaders,  and  to  have  been  present  at  tlie  battle 
of  Nicopolis  (1396).  in  which  the  flower  of  the 
French  nobility  fell,  and,  when  he  found  their 
cause  to  be  hopeless,  once  more  to  have  deserted 
them  and  joined  the  victorious  arms  of  Bajazet. 
Of  the  continued  wars  and  dissensions  in  Wal- 
lacliia  during  the  reign  of  Mircea  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak.  He  ruled  with  varying  fortunes 
until  1418  A.  D."  A  Second  Capitufation  was 
concluded,  at  Adrianople,   with  the  Turks,   in 
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1460.  by  a  later  "Walhuhian  voivode.  named 
Vlad.  It  increased  the  tribute  to  tlie  Porte,  but 
made  no  other  important  change  in  tlie  terms  of 
suzerainty.  ^Meantime,  in  the  neiglibouring 
Moldavian  princiiialit}',  events  were  beginning 
to  shape  themselves  into  some  historical  distinct- 
ness. "For  a  centur}'  after  the  foundation  of 
Moldavia,  or.  as  it  was  at  first  called.  Bogdania, 
h}'  Bogdau  Dragosch  [a  legendary  hero],  the 
history  of  the  country  is  shrouded  in  darkness. 
Kings  or  [iriuces  are  named,  one  or  more  of 
whom  were  Litliuanians.  .  .  .  At  length  a  prince 
more  powerful  than  the  rest  ascended  the  throne. 
.  .  .  This  was  Stephen,  sometimes  called  the 
'  Great '  or  '  Good. '  .  .  .  He  came  to  the  throne 
about  14.iG  or  14.58,  and  reigned  tmtil  1504,  and 
his  whole  life  was  spent  in  wars  against  Transyl- 
vania, AVallachia,  .  .  .  the  Turks,  and  Tartars. 
...  In  1475  he  was  at  war  with  the  Turks, 
whom  he  defeated  on  the  river  Birlad.  ...  In 
that  year  also  Stephen  .  .  .  completely  overran 
"Wallachia.  Having  reduced  it  to  submission, 
he  placed  a  native  boyard  on  the  throne  as  his 
viceroy,  who  showed  his  gratitude  to  Stephen 
by  rebelling  and  liberating  the  country  from  his 
rule:  but  he  was  in  his  tin-n  murdered  by  his 
Wallachian  subjects.  In  1476  Stephen  sustained 
a  tcrrilile  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans  at 
Valea  Alba  (the  White  Valley),  but  eight  years 
afterwards,  allied  with  the  Poles,  he  again  en- 
coimtered  [and  defeated]  this  terrible  enemy. 
.  .  .  After  the  battle  of  Jlohacs  [see  Hckg.^hy; 
A.  D.  1487-1.526]  the  Turks  began  to  encroach 
more  openly  upon  Roumanian  (3Ioldo-Wal- 
lachian)  territorj-.  They  occupied  and  fortified 
Braila,  Giurgevo,  and  Galatz ;  interfered  in  the 
election  of  the  princes  .  .  .  adding  to  their  own 
influence,  and  rendering  the  princes  more  and 
more  subservient  to  their  will.  This  state  of 
things  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
when  another  hero,  Jlichacl  the  Brave  of  AVal- 
lachia,  restored  tranquility  and  independence  to 
the  Principalities,  and  raised  them  for  a  season 
in  the  esteem  of  surrounding  nations."  Michael, 
who  mounted  the  throne  in  1593,  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Prince  of  Siebenblirgen 
(Transylvania)  and  the  voivode  of  iloldavia, 
against  the  Turks.  He  began  his  warfare, 
November,  1591,  by  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the 
Turks  in  Bucharest  and  Jassy.  He  then  took 
Giurgevo  by  storm  and  defeated  the  Ottoman 
forces  in  a  battle  at  Rustchuk.  In  1.595, Giurgevo 
was  the  scene  of  two  bloody  battles,  in  both  of 
which  ^Michael  came  off  victor,  with  famous 
laurels.  The  Turks  were  eSectually  driven  from 
the  country.  The  ambition  of  the  victorious 
Michael  was  now  excited,  and  he  invaded 
Transylvania  (1599)  desiring  to  add  it  to  his  do- 
minions. In  a  battle  "which  is  called  by  some 
the  battle  of  Schellenberg,  and  by  others  of 
Hermanstadt,"  he  defeated  the  reigning  prince. 
Cardinal  Andreas,  and  Transylvania  was  at  his 
feet.  He  subdued  Moldavia  with  equal  ease, 
and  the  whole  of  ancient  Dacia  became  subject 
to  his  rule.  The  Emperor  Rudolph,  as  suzerain 
of  Transylvania,  recognized  his  authority.  But 
liis  reign  was  brief.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
1600  a  rising  occurred  in  Transjdvania,  and 
Jlichael  was  defeated  in  a  battle  fought  at 
Jliriszlo.  He  escaped  to  the  mountains  and  be- 
came a  fugitive  for  some  months,  while  even  his 
"Wallachian  throne  was  occupied  b)'  a  brother  of 
the    Moldavian    voivode.     At   length  he   made 


terms  with  the  Emperor  Rudolph,  whose  au- 
thority had  been  slighted  by  the  Transylvanian 
insurgents,  and  procured  men  and  money  with 
which  he  returned  in  force,  crushed  his  opponents 
at  Goroszlo,  and  reigned  again  as  viceroy.  But 
he  quarreled  soon  with  the  commander  of  the 
imperial  troops.  General  Basta,  and  the  latter 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  some  time  in 
August,  1601.  .  .  .  The  history  of  Moldo-Wal- 
lachia  during  the  17th  century  .  .  .  possesses 
little  interest  for  English  readers."  At  the  end 
of  the  17th  century  "another  great  Power 
[Russia]  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  Rou- 
mania,  which  was  eventually  to  exercise  a  grave 
influence  upon  her  destiny.  ...  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century  there  ruled  two 
voivodes,  Constantine  Brancovano.  in  'Wallachia, 
and  Demetrius  Cantemir  in  Moldavia,  both  of 
whom  had  been  appointed  in  the  usual  manner 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte;  but  tliesc 
princes,  independently  of  each  other,  had  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Peter  the  Great  after  the 
defeat  of  Charles  XII.  at  Pultawa  (1709).  to 
assist  them  against  the  Sultan,  their  suzerain, 
stipulating  for  their  own  independence  under 
the  protection  of  the  Czar."  Peter  was  induced 
to  enter  the  country  with  a  considerable  army 
[1711],  but  soon  found  himself  in  a  position  from 
which  there  appeared  little  chance  of  escape. 
He  was  extricated  only  by  the  cleverness  of  the 
Czarina,  who  bribed  the  Turkish  commander 
with  her  jewels  —  see  Sca>dinavi.\n  States 
(Sweden):  A.  D.  1707-1718.  The  Moldavian 
Voivode  escaped  -n-ith  the  Russians.  The  Wal- 
lachian, Brancovano,  was  seized,  taken  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  put  to  death,  along  with  his 
four  sons.  "Stephen  Cantacuzene,  the  son  of 
his  accusers,  was  made  Voivode  of  AVallachia, 
but  like  his  predecessors  he  only  enjoj'ed  the 
honour  for  a  brief  term,  and  two  years  after- 
wards he  was  deposed,  ordered  to  Constantinople, 
imprisoned,  and  decapitated;  and  with  him 
terminated  the  rule  of  the  native  princes,  who 
were  followed,  both  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
by  the  so-called  Phanariote  governors  [see 
Pii,\N.\RiOTEs]  or  farmers-general  of  the  Porte." 
— J.  Samuelson,  Roumantii,  Pii«t  mid  Pnsenf, 
pt.  2,  c/(.  11-13. 

I4th-i9th  Centuries :  (Montenegro)  The 
new  Servia. — "The  people  that  inliabit  the  two 
territories  known  on  the  map  as  Servia  and 
Montenegro  are  one  and  the  same.  If  j'ou  ask 
a  Montenegrin  what  language  he  speaks,  he 
replies  'Serb.'  The  last  of  the  Serb  Czars  fell 
gloriously  fighting  at  Kossovo  in  1389  [see 
Turks:  A.  D.  1360-1389].  To  this  day  the 
j\[ontenegrin  wears  a  strip  of  black  silk  upon 
his  headgear  in  memory  of  that  fatal  day.  .  .  . 
The  brave  Serbs  who  escaped  from  Kossovo 
found  a  sanctuary  in  the  mountains  that  overlook 
the  Bay  of  Cattaro.  Their  leader,  Ivo,  sur- 
named  "  Tsernoi  (Black),  gave  the  name  of 
Tzrnogora  (Montenegro)  to  these  desert  rocks. 
.  .  .  Servia  having  become  a  Turkish  province, 
her  colonists  created  in  Montenegro  a  new  and 
independent  Servia  [see  Turks:  A.  D.  1451- 
1481].  The  nwmory  of  Ivo  the  Black  is  still 
green  in  the  country.  Springs,  ruins,  and 
cavenis  are  called  after  him,  and  the  people  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  he  will  reappear  as 
a  political  Messiah.  But  Ivo's  descendants 
proved  unworthy  of  him;  they  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  marrying  aliens,  and  early 
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in  tlic  lOtli  ci-nliirv  llic  lust  (U'scciulant  of  ^'<;  *  |^ 
Blink  n'tirwl  to  Venice.  From  l.'ilO  to  \M, 
M..iiteni-cr<)  w.is  riilcl  by  flectivc  \  liulikas  or 
Bi-ihops:  from  10i»7  to  IWl  by  licmlitary  Vla- 
ilikiL-i  For  the  .Monten.'Krins  tlie  16tli.  l.tli 
anil  IHth  centuries  forme.l  ii  period  of  incessant 
wiirfaro.  .  .  .  Ij-  till  17(1:?  tl.e  Serbs  of  the 
mountain  were  no  more  absolutely  inilepcnflcnt 
of  the  Sultan  than  their  enslaved  kmsmen  of  the 
plain.  The  Ilavalch  or  Sultans  slipper  tax  was 
levied  on  the  mountaineers.  In  1703  Danilo 
Petrovitch  celebrated  his  consecration  as  a 
Cliristian  Bishop  by  orderin.s  the  slaughter  of 
every  Mussulman  who  refused  to  be  baptised. 
This"mii.s.s«cre  t(Kik  place  on  Christmas  Eve  1703. 
The  17th  ami  l^th  centuries  were  for 
Montenegro  a  .strug.gle  for  existence.  In  the 
19th  century  began  their  struggle  for  an  outlet 
to  the  sea.  "  The  fall  of  Venice  woidd  naturally 
have  given  the  mountaineers  the  bay  of  Cattaro. 
had  not  the  French  stepped  in  and  annexed  Dal- 
mntia."  In  1813.  the  Vladika,  Peter  I.,  "with 
the  aid  of  the  British  lleet  .  .  .  took  Cattaro 
from  the  French,  but  (pursuant  toan  arrangement 
between  Russia  and  Austria)  was  compelled  sub- 
s«'iiuentlv  to  relinciuish  it  to  the  latter  power. 
.  .  Peter  I.  of  Montenegro  .  .  .  died  in  1830, 
at  the  age  of  80.  .  .  .  Ills  nephew  Peter  II.  was 
H  wi.sc  ruler.  ...  On  the  death  of  Peter  II., 
Prince  Danilo,  the  uncle  of  the  present  Prince, 
went  to  Russia  to  be  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Montenegro.  The  czar  seems  to  have  laughed 
him  out  of  this  ancient  practice;  and  the  late 
Prince  instead  of  eimverting  himself  into  monk 
and  bishop  returned  to  Ins  own  coiuitry  and 
married  [IS.'il].  .  .  .  Prince  Danilo  was  assas- 
sinated at  Cattaro  (1800).  .  .  .  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  Nicholas." — .1.  G.  C.  .Minchin, 
Srria  and  .Voitlenegro  (National  Life  and 
Thought,  leet.  19).  —  "The  present  form  of 
government  in  Montenegro  is  at  once  the  most 
despotic  and  the  most  popular  in  Europe  —  des- 
potic, because  the  will  of  tlie  Prince  is  the  law  of 
the  land ;  and  popular,  because  the  personal  rule 
of  the  Prince  meets  all  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
people.  No  Sovereign  in  Europe  sits  so  tirmly 
on  his  throne  as  the  Prince  of  this  little  State, 
and  no  Sovereign  is  so  absolute.  The  Jlontene- 
grins  have  no  army;  they  are  themselves  a 
standing  army." — .1.  O.  C.  Minchin,  The  Growth 
of  Frtti1i>ni  in  thf  liidknn  Peninxnln,  cfi.  1. — A.  A. 
I'aton,  Ildtenrchis  on  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic, 
bk.  2,  «A  7  (p.  1).— L.  Von  Rjinke,  Hist  ofServia, 
<tc.  :  SUtre  ProHneen  of  Tiirkri/,  eh.  2-6. — 
"  Montenegro  is  an  extremely  curious  instance 
of  tile  way  in  which  favourable  geographical 
conilitions  may  aid  a  small  peojile  to  achieve  a 
fame  and  a  place  in  the  world  (|uite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers.  The  Black  Mountain 
is  the  one  place  where  a  South  Sclavonic  com- 
munity maintained  themselves  in  independence, 
sometimes  seeing  their  territory  overrun  by  the 
Turks,  but  never  acknowledging  Turkish 
authority  de  jure  from  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
Conquest  of  the  l.jth  century  down  to  the  Treaty 
of  Beriin.  Montenegro  coiild  not  have  done 
that  but  for  her  geographicjil  structure.  She  is  a 
high  mass  of  limestone;  you  cannot  call  it  a 
plateau,  because  it  is  seaiiied  by  many  valleys, 
and  rises  into  many  sharp  niountain-peaks! 
Still,  it  is  a  mountain  mass,  the  average  height 
of  which  is  rather  more  than  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  summits  reaching  5,000.    It  is  bare 


limestone,  so  that  there  is  hardly  anything 
grown  on  it.  only  grass  —  and  very  good  grass  — 
in  spots,  with  little  i)atches  of  corn  and  potatoes, 
and  it  has  scarcely  any  water.  Its  upland  is 
covered  with  snow  in  winter,  %vhile  in  sum- 
mer the  invaders  have  to  carry  their  water  with 
them,  a  serious  dilticulty  when  there  were  no  roads, 
and  active  mountaineers  fired  from  behind  every 
rock,  a  ditliculty  which  becomes  more  serious  the 
larger  the  invading  force.  Conseciuently  it  is 
one  of  the  most  iin|)rarticable  regions  imaginable 
for  an  invading  army.  It  is  owing  to  those 
circumstances  iliat  this  handful  of  people  — 
because  the  Montenegrins  of  the  17th  century 
did  not  numlicr  more  than  40.000  or  .50.000  — 
have  maintained  their  independence.  That  they 
did  maintain  it  is  a  fact  most  important  in  the 
history  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  may  have 
great  consequences  yet  to  come." — .1.  "Bryce, 
Relationn  of  History  and  Geugraphi/  (Contemp. 
Iter..  .V<ir..  ISSfi). 

I4th-I9th  Centuries. — (Servia)  :  The  long 
oppression  of  the  Turk. — Struggle  for  free- 
dom under  Kara  Georg  and  Milosch — Inde- 
pendence achieved. — The  Obrenovitch  dy- 
nasty.— "The  brilliant  victories  of  Stephan 
Duslian  were  a  misfortune  to  Christen<lom. 
They  shattered  the  Greek  empire,  the  last  feeble 
bulwark  of  Europe,  and  paved  the  way  for 
those  ultimate  successes  of  the  Asiatic  conciuer- 
ors  which  a  timely  union  of  strength  might  liave 
prevented.  Stephan  Dushan  conquered,  but  did 
not  consolidate:  and  his  scourging  wars  were  in- 
sufficiently balanced  by  the  advantage  of  the 
code  of  laws  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  His 
son  Urosh,  being  a  weak  and  incapable  prince, 
was  murdered  by  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
army,  and  thus  ended  the  Neman  dyna.sty,  after 
having  subsisted  213  years,  and  produced  eight 
kings  and  two  emperors.  The  crown  now  de- 
volved on  Knes.  or  Prince  Lasar,  a  connexion  of 
the  house  of  Neman.  ...  Of  all  the  ancient 
rulers  of  the  country,  his  memory  is  held  the 
dearest  by  the  Servians  of  the  present  day." 
Knes  La.sar  perished  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Kos- 
sovo,  and  with  him  fell  the  Servian  monarchy 
(see  Turks:  A.  I).  1360-1389,  1402-14.51.  anil 
1459;  also  Montenkoro).  "The  Turkish  con- 
f|Uest  was  followed  by  the  gradual  dispersion  or 
disa))pearance  of  the  native  noliility  of  Servia, 
the  last  of  wjiom,  the  Brankovitch.  lived  as 
'despots' in  the  castle  of  Semendria  uj)  to  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  .  .  .  The  period 
preceding  the  second  siege  of  Vienna  was  the 
spring-tide  of  Islam  conquest.  After  this  event, 
in  1684,  began  the  ebb.  Hungary  was  lost  to 
the  Porte,  and  six  years  afterwards  37.000  .Ser- 
vian families  emigrated  into  that  kingdom  :  this 
first  led  the  way  to  contact  with  the  civilization 
of  Germany.  .  .  .  Servia  Proper,  for  a  short 
time  wrested  from  the  Porte  by  the  victories  of 
Prince  Eugene,  again  became  a  part  of  the  do- 
nuiuons  of  the  Sultan  [see  Russi.\:  A.  D.  1739]. 
But  a  turbulent  militia  overawed  the  govern- 
ment and  tyrannized  over  the  Rayahs.  Pasvan 
Oglou  and  his  bands  at  Widdin  were,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  in  open  revolt  against  the 
Porte.  Other  chiefs  had  followed  his  example ; 
and  for  the  first  time  the  Divan  thought  of 
associating  Christian  Rayahs  with  the  spaliis.  to 
put  down  these  rebels.  The  Dahis,  as  these 
brigand-chiefs  were  called,  resolved  to  anticipate 
the  approaching  struggle  by  a  massacre  of  the 
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most  influential  Cliristians.  Tliis  atrofious  mas- 
sacre was  carried  out  with  inUescribalile  horrors. 
.  .  .  Kara  Georg  [Black  George],  a  peasant, 
born  at  Topola  about  the  year  1767,  getting 
timely  information  that  his  name  was  in  the  list 
of  the  doomed,  fled  into  the  woods,  and  gradu- 
ally organized  a  formidable  force.  In  the  name 
of  the  Porte  he  combated  the  Dahis.  who  had 
usurped  local  authority  in  defiance  of  the  Pasha 
of  Belgrade.  The  Divan,  little  anticipating  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  struggle  in  Servia,  was  at 
first  delighted  at  the  success  of  Kara  Georg :  but 
soon  saw  with  consternation  that  the  rising  of  the 
Servian  peasants  grew  into  a  formidable  rebellion, 
and  ordered  the  Pashas  of  Bosnia  and  Scodra  to 
assemble  all  their  disposable  forces  and  invade 
Servia.  Between  40,000  and  50,000  Bosniacs 
burst  into  Servia  on  the  west,  in  the  spring  of 
1806.  cutting  to  pieces  all  who  refused  to  receive 
Turkish  authority.  Kara  Georg  undauntedly 
met  the  storm,"  defeating  the  Turkish  forces 
near  Tchoupria,  September,  1804.  and  more 
severely  two  years  later  (August,  1806)  at  Sha- 
batz,  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  surprised 
and  took  Belgrade.  "The  succeeding  years  were 
passed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  guerilla  warfare, 
neither  party  obtaining  any  marked  success;  and 
an  auxiliary  corps  of  Russians  assisted  in  pre- 
venting the  Turks  from  making  the  re-conquest 
of  Servia.  .  .  .  Kara  Georg  was  now  a  Russian 
lieutenant-general,  and  exercised  an  almost  un- 
limited power  in  Servia;  the  revolution,  after  a 
struggle  of  eight  years,  appeared  to  be  success- 
ful, but  the  momentous  events  then  passing  in 
Europe  completely  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
Russia,  in  1812,  on  the  approach  of  the  countless 
legions  of  Napoleon,  precipitately  concluded  the 
treaty  of  Bucharest,  the  eighth  article  of  which 
formally  assured  a  separate  administration  to  the 
Servians.  Next  year,  however,  was  fatal  to 
Kara  Georg,  In  1813,  the  vigour  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  ,  .  .  was  now  concentrated  on  the 
resubjugation  of  Servia.  A  general  panic  seemed 
to  seize  the  nation;  and  Kara  Georg  and  his 
companions  in  arms  sought  a  retreat  on  the  Aus- 
trian territory,  and  thence  passed  into  Wallachia. 
In  1814,  300  "christians  were  impaled  at  Belgrade 
by  the  Pasha,  and  every  valley  in  Servia  pre- 
sented the  spectacle  of  Infuriated  Turkish  spahis 
avenging  on  the  Servians  the  blood,  exile  and 
confiscation  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  At  this 
period,  Milosh  Obrenovitch  appears  [irominently 
on  the  political  tapis.  He  spent  his  youth  in 
herding  the  famed  swine  of  Servia ;  and  during 
the  revolution  was  employed  by  Kara  Georg  to 
watch  the  passes  of  the  Balkans.  ...  He  now 
saw^  that  a  favourable  conjuncture  had  come  for 
his  advancement  from  the  position  of  chieftain 
to  that  of  chief;  he  therefore  lost  no  time  in 
making  terms  with  the  Turks,  ofTering  to  collect 
the  tribute,  to  serve  them  faithfully,  and  to  aid 
them  in  the  resubjugation  of  the  people.  .  .  . 
He  now  displayed  singular  activity  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  all" the  other  popular  chiefs,"  until 
he  found  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Turks  were 
only  using  him  to  destroy  him  in  the  end.  Then, 
in  181.5,  he  turned  tipon  them  and  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.  The  movement  which  he 
headed  was  so  formidable  that  the  Porte  made 
haste  to  treat,  and  Milosch  made  favouraljle 
terms  for  himself,  being  reinstated  as  tribute- 
collector.  "Many  of  fhe  chiefs,  impatient  at 
the  speedy  submission  of  Milosb,  wished  to  fight 
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the  matter  out,  and  Kara  Georg.  in  order  to  sive 
effect  to  their  plans,  landed  iii  Servia.  ;Milosh 
pretended  to  be  friendly  to  his  designs,  but 
secretly  betrayed  his  place  of  concealment  to  the 
governor,  whose  men  broke  into  the  cottage 
where  he  slept,  and  put  him  to  death.'" — A.  A. 
Paton,  Researches  on  the  Dnnuhe  and  the  Adriatic, 
hk.  1,  ch.Z. — "In  1817  Milosch  was  proclaimed 
hereditary  Prince  of  Servia  by  the  National 
Assembly.  ...  In  1830  the  autonomy  of  Servia 
was  at  length  solemnly  recognized  by  the  Porte, 
and  JliloscTi  proclaimed  '  the  father  of  the  Father- 
land.'. .  .  If  asked  why  the  descendants  of  Mil- 
osch still  rule  over  Servia,  and  not  the  descend- 
ants of  Kara  George,  my  answer  is  that  every 
step  in  Servian  progress  is  connected  with  the 
Obrenovitch  dynasty.  The  liberation  of  the 
country,  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary, 
the  final  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  troops  from 
Belgrade  in  1862,  the  independence  of  the 
country,  the  extension  of  its  territory,  and  the 
making  of  its  railways, —  all  of  these  are  among 
the  results  of  Obrenovitch  rule.  The  founder  of 
the  dynasty  had  in  1830  a  great  opportunity  of 
making  his  people  free  as  well  as  independent. 
But  Jlilosch  had  lived  too  long  with  Turks  to  be 
a  lover  of  freedom.  ...  In  1839  Slilosch  ab- 
dicated. The  reason  for  this  step  was  that  he 
refused  to  accept  a  constitution  which  Russia 
and  Turkey  concocted  for  him.  This  charter 
vested  the  actual  government  of  the  country  in 
a  Senate  composed  of  Milosch's  rivals,  and  en- 
tirely independent  of  that  Prince.  ...  It  was 
anti-democratic,  no  less  than  anti-dynastic.  Mil- 
osch was  succeeded  first  by  his  son  ililan.  and 
on  Milan's  death  by  Michael.  Michael  was  too 
gentle  for  the  troubled  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  after  a  two  years's  reign  he  too  started  upon 
his  travels.  .  .  .  When  Michael  crossed  the  Save, 
Alexander  Kara  Georgevitch  was  elected  Prince 
of  Servia.  From  1842  to  18.i8  the  son  of  Black 
George  lived — he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
reigned  —  in  Belgrade.  During  these  17  j-ears 
this  feeble  son  of  a  strong  man  did  absolutely 
nothing  for  his  country.  .  .  .  Late  in  18.58  he 
fled  from  Servia,  and  >Iilosch  ruled  in  his  stead. 
Milosch  is  the  Grand  Old  JIan  of  Serb  history. 
His  mere  presence  in  Servia  checked  the  in- 
trigues of  foreign  powers.  He  died  peacefully  in 
his" bed.  .  .  .  Jlichael  succeeded  his  father.  .  .  . 
Prince  ^Michael  was  murdered  by  convicts  in  the 
park  at  Topschidera  near  Belgrade."  He  "was 
succeeded  (1868)  by  Milan,  the  grandson  of  Ze- 
phrem,  the  brother  of  Jlilosch.  As  Milan  was 
barely  fourteen  years  of  age.  a  Regency  of  three 
was  appointed.  ""—J.  G.  C.  Minchin,  Serein  and 
Montenegro  (Xational  Life  and  Thowjht.  lect.  19). 

Also  in  :  E.  de  Laveleye,  The  Balkan  Penin- 
sij!a,  ch.  6. 

A.  D,  1718  (Bosnia).— A  part  ceded  to  Aus- 
tria by  the  Turks.  See  IIlngary:  A.  D.  1699- 
171S. 

A.  D.  1739  (Bosnia  and  Roumania). — Entire 
restoration  of  Bosnia  to  the  Turks,  and  Ces- 
sion of  Austrian  Wallachia.  See  Russia  :  A.  D. 
172.5-1739. 

19th  Century  (Roumania  and  Servia). — 
Awakening  of  a  National  Spirit. — The  effect 
of  historical  teaching.—  ■  No  political  fact  is  of 
more  importance  and  interest  in  modern  conti- 
nental history  than  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
smaller  nations  of  Europe  preserve  their  pride  of 
nationality  in  the  face  of  the  growing  tendency 
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towiinls  the  fdrmiiliiiii  <>f  liirae,  stmiiL'ly  I'on- 
rfiitnilr.1 1'lnpiivs.  supportnl  l.y  powerful  armies. 
Whv  .sliouUl  Pdrtiiiral  utl.-rly  refuse  to  unite 
wiUi  Spain-;  Why  <lo  Holland  and  Belgium 
(■Hug  to  their  e.xistenre  us  sepiirale  States,  m 
spile  of  nil  the  efforts  of  statesmen  to  join  them  V 
Whv  do  the  people  of  Bohemia  and  Croatia, 
of  f'inland,  and  of  P<.laiid.  refuse  to  eoale.sce 
with  the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  em- 
pires of  wliieh  thev  form  but  small  seetions? 
Whv.  llnallv,  do  the  new  kinifdomsof  RoiiniiUiia 
nnd'Si-rviii  show  sueh  astonishing  vitality  ?  The 
arirumenis  as  to  dislinelive  nice  or  distinctive 
Innguage  fail  to  answer  all  these  ([Uestions.  .  .  . 
This  n-kiudlinirof  the  national  spirit  is  the  result 
chiellv  of  the  ilevelopment  of  the  new  liLstorical 
seliiKii  all  over  tlie  Continent.  Instead  of  remain- 
ing in  ignorance  of  their  past  history,  or,  at 
Im-sI.  regiinling  a  mass  of  legends  as  containing 
the  true  tale  of  their  countries'  achievements, 
the.sc  small  nations  have  now  learnt  from  the 
works  of  their  great  historians  what  the  story 
of  their  fatherlands  really  is.  and  what  title  they 
Imve  to  he  proud  of  their  ancestors.  These  great 
historians— Hereiilnno,  Palaeky,  Szechenyi.  and 
the  rest  —  who  made  it  their  aim  to  (ell  the  trutli 
and  not  to  show  olT  tlie  tieauties  of  a  tine  liteniry 
.style,  all  belonged  to  the  generation  which  liad  its 
interest  aroused  in  the  history  of  the  past  by  the 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  anil  the  productions  of 
the  Homantic  School,  and  they  all  learnt  how 
history  was  to  be  studied,  and  tlieu  written,  from 
Xiebu'hr,  Von  Hanke  and  their  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers. From  the.se  matters  they  learut  that 
their  histories  were  not  to  be  made  interesting  at 
the  expense  cif  truth.  .  .  .  The  vitality  of  the 
new  historical  school  in  Houmania  is  particularly 
remarkable,  for  in  the  Danubiau  provinces, 
which  form  that  kingdom,  even  more  strenuous 
efforts  had  been  made  to  stjinip  out  the  national 
spirit  than  in  Bohemia.  The  extraordinary 
ripidity  with  which  the  Roumanian  people  has 
n-as.s»!rteil  itsi'lf  in  recent  years,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  in  modern  European  history, 
and  it  is  largely  due  to  the  labours  of  its  histor- 
ians. Up  till  V*ii  the  IJoumanian  language  was 
vigoroiLsly  proscril)e<l ;  the  rulers  of  the  Danubiau 
provinces  permitted  instruction  to  the  upper 
diis.se8  in  the  language  of  the  rulers  only,  and 
while  Slavonic,  and  in  the  days  of  the  Plianariots 
Greek,  was  the  official  and  fashionable  language, 
used  in  educating  the  nobility  and  bourgeois, 
the  |H'iLS!uits  were  left  in  ignorance.  Four  men. 
whose  names  deserve  record,  first  endeavoured 
to  niLse  the  Roumanian  language  to  a  literary 
k'vel,  and  not  only  studied  i{ounianian  history, 
but  triefl  to  teach  the  RiMimauian  people  some- 
•  hing  of  their  own  early  history.  Of  these  four, 
George  Schinkal  was  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able. He  was  an  inhabitant  of  Tnuisylvania,  a 
Rounuiiiian  pi-ovince  wliicli  still  remains  subject 
to  Hungary,  and  he  first  thought  of  trying  to 
revive  the  Roumanian  nationatity  by  teaching 
the  people  their  history.  He  arranired"  the  annaJs 
of  his  country  from  A.  D.  86  to  AT  1).  1739  with 
indefiUigiU)le  labour,  during  the  last  half  of  the 
ISlh  cvntury,  aiid.  according  to  Edgar  Quiiiet, 
Iq  such  a  truly  nvxlcm  manner,  after  such  care- 
ful weighing  of  origiiuil  authorities,  and  with 
such  critical  power,  that  he  deserves  to  l)e  ranked 
with  the  creators  of  the  modern  historical  school. 
It  need  hanlly  Ik!  said  that  Scliinkais  History 
was  u«)t  allowed  to  be  printed  by  the  Hungarian 
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authorities,  who  had  no  desire  to  see  the  Ron- 
maiiian  nationality  reassert  itself,  and  the  censor 
marked  on  it  "opiis  igne,  auctor  patibulodignus.' 
It  was  not  published  until  18.j:5,  more  than  forty 
years  after  its  completion,  andtlK'ii  only  al.Iassy, 
"for  the  Hungarians  still  proscribed  it  iu  Transyl- 
vania. SchinkaT's  friend,  Peter  Major,  was  more 
fortunate  in  his  work,  a  '  History  of  tbe  Origin 
of  the  Roumanians  in  Dacia,'  which,  as  it  did 
not  touch  on  modern  society,  was  i)assed  by  the 
Hungarian  censorship,  and  printed  at  Buda 
Pesth  in  1813.  The  two  men  who  first  taught 
Roumanian  history  in  the  provinces  which  now 
form  the  kingdom  of  Roumania  were  not  such 
learned  men  as  Schinkal  and  Peter  Major,  but 
Iheir  work  was  of  inore  practical  importance. 
In  1813  George  Asaky  got  leave  to  open  a  Rou- 
manian class  at  the  Greek  Academy  of  .Jassy, 
under  the  pretext  that  it  was  necessary  to  teach 
surveying  in  the  Roumanian  tongue,  because  of 
the  (luestions  whi<-li  constantly  aro.se  in  that  pro 
fession,  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  speak 
to  the  pca.sants  in  their  own  language,  and  in 
his  lectures  he  carefully  inserted  lessons  in  Rou- 
manian history,  and  tried  to  arouse  the  sjiirit  of 
the  people.  George  Lazarus  imitated  him  at 
Bucharest  in  1816,  and  the  fruit  of  this  instruc- 
tion was  seen  when  the  Roumanians  partially  re- 
gained their  freedom.  The  Moido-Wallachian 
princes  encouraged  the  tea(-hing  of  Roumanian 
histoiy,  as  they  encouraged  the  growth  of  the 
si)irit  of  Roumanian  independence,  and  when  the 
Koumanian  Academy  was  founded,  an  historical 
section  was  formed  with  the  special  mission  of 
studying  and  publishing  documents  connected 
with  Roumanian  history.  The  modern  scicntitic 
spirit  has  spread  widely  throughout  the  king- 
dom."— H.  Jlorse  Stephens,  Modern  JlistoriunK 
and  Small  NatiomiUtiea  {Cuniemp.  7?tr. ,  J'lli/, 
18S7). 

A,  D.  1829  (Roumania,  or  Wallachia  and 
Moldaviai,  —  Important  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople. — Life  Election  of  the 
Hospodars, — Substantial  independence  of  the 
Turk.     Sic  Turks:  A.  1).  is-.'d-is-,''!. 

A,  D.  1856  I  Roumania,  or  Wallachia  and 
Moldaviai, — Privileges  guaranteed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,     Sec  Ris>ia:   A.  D.  ls.-,4-ls.-,r,. 

A,  D.  1858-1866. — iRoumaniaor  Wallachia 
and  Moldaviai. — Union  of  the  two  provinces 
under  one  Crown, —  Accession  of  Prince 
Charles  of  HohenzoUern,  Sec  Tiuks:  A.  I). 
1801-1877. 

A.  D.  1875-1878.— The  Breaking  of  the 
Turkish  yoke, — Bulgarian  atrocities. — Russo- 
Turkish  War. — In  1S7.5,  a  revolt  broke  out  in 
Herzegovina.  "The  efforts  made  to  suppress 
the  growing  revolt  strained  the  already  weakened 
resources  of  the  Porte,  until  they  could  bear  up 
against  it  no  longer,  and  the  Herzegovinese  re- 
bellion proved  file  last  straw  which  broke  the 
back  of  Turkish  solvency.  .  .  .  The  hopes  of 
the  insurgents  were  of  course  quickened  by  this 
catastroiihe.  which,  as  they  saw,  would  alienate 
much  sympathy  from  the  "Turks,  The  advisers 
of  the  Sultan,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to 
be  conciliatory,  and  .  .  .  they  induced  him  to 
issue  an  Irade,  or  circular  note,  promising  the  re- 
mission of  taxes,  and  economical  and  social 
reforms.  .  .  .  Europe,  however,  had  grown  tired 
of  the  Porte's  promises  of  amendment,  and  for 
sonie  time  the  Imperial  Powers  had  been  laying 
their  heads  together,  and  the  result  of  their  cou- 
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sultati»us  was  the  Andrassy  Note.  The  date  of 
this  document  was  December  30th,  187.5,  and  it 
was  sent  to  those  of  the  "Western  Powers  who 
had  signed  the  treaties  of  1856.  It  declared  that 
althougli  the  spirit  of  the  suggested  reforms  was 
good,  there  was  some  doubt  whether  the  Porte 
had  the  strength  to  carry  them  out ;  Count  An- 
drassy, therefore,  proposed  tliat  the  execution 
of  tlie  necessary  measures  should  be  placed  under 
the  tare  of  a  special  commission,  half  the  mem- 
bers of  which  should  be  ^Mussulmans  and  half 
Christians.  .  .  .  It  concluded  with  a  serious  warn- 
ing, that  if  the  war  was  not  gone  with  the  snow, 
'  the  Governments  of  Serbia  and  ilontenegro. 
which  have  had  great  ditliculty  in  keeping  aloof 
from  the  movement,  will  be  unable  to  resist  the 
current.'.  .  .  It  was  evident,  however,  that  this 
note  would  have  but  little  or  no  effect ;  it  con- 
tained no  coercive  precautions,  and  accordingly 
the  Porte  quietly  allowed  the  question  to  drop, 
and  contented  himself  with  profuse  promises. 
.  .  .  So  affairs  drifted  on;  the  little  war  continued 
to  sputter  on  the  frontier ;  reinforced  by  Servians 
and  Montenegrins,  the  Herzegovinese  succeeded 
in  keeping  tlieir  enemy  at  bay,  and,  instigated,  it 
is  said,  by  Russian  emissaries,  put  forward  de- 
mands which  the  Porte  was  unable  to  accept. 
.  .  .  The  Powers,  in  no  wise  disconcerted  by  the 
failure  of  their  first  attempt  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culties between  the  Sultan  and  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects, had  published  a  sequel  to  the  Andrassy 
Note.  There  was  an  informal  conference  of  the 
three  Imperial  Chancellors,  Prince  Bismarck, 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  and  Count  Andrassy,  at 
Berlin,  in  May.  .  .  .  Then  on  May  18th  the  Am- 
bassadors of  England,  France,  and  Italy  were 
invited  to  Prince  Bismarck's  house,  and  the  text 
of  the  famous  Berlin  Memorandum  was  laid  be- 
fore them.  .  .  .  While  the  three  Chancellors 
were  forging  their  diplomatic  thunderbolt,  a 
catastrophe  of  such  a  terrible  nature  had  occurred 
in  the  interior  of  Turkey  that  all  talk  of  armis- 
tices and  mixed  commissions  liad  become  stale 
and  unprofitable.  The  Berlin  Memorandum  was 
not  even  presented  to  the  Porte ;  for  a  rumour, 
though  carefully  suppressed  by  Turkish  officials, 
was  beginning  to  leak  out  that  there  had  been  an 
insurrection  of  the  Christian  population  of  Bul- 
garia, and  that  the  most  horrible  atrocities  had 
been  committed  by  the  Turkish  irregular  troops 
in  its  suppression.  It  was  communicated  to  Lord 
Derby  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot  on  the  4th  of  May. 
.  .  .  On  June  16th  a  letter  was  received  from 
him  at  the  Foreign  Office,  saying,  '  The  Bul- 
garian insurrection  appears  to  be  unquestionably 
put  down,  although  I  regret  to  say,  with  cruelty, 
and,  in  some  places,  with  brutality. " .  .  .  A  week 
afterwards  the  Constantinople  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  News  .  .  .  gave  the  estimates  of  Bul- 
garians slain  as  varying  from  18,000  to  30,000, 
and  the  number  of  villages  destroyed  at  about  a 
hundred.  .  .  .  That  there  was  much  trutli  in  the 
statements  of  the  newspaper  correspondents  was 
.  .  .  demonstrated  beyond  possibility  of  denial 
as  soon  as  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  despatches  were 
made  public.  ...  'I  am  satisfied,'  wrote  Sir 
Henry  Elliot.  '  that,  while  great  atrocities  have 
been  committed,  both  by  Turks  upon  Christians 
and  Christians  upon  Turks,  the  former  have  been 
by  far  the  greatest,  although  the  Christians  were 
undoubtedly  the  first  to  commence  them.'  .  .  . 
Meanwhile,  the  Daily  News  had  resolved  on  send- 
ing out  a  special  commissioner  to  make  an  investi- 


gation independent  of  official  reports.  Mr.  J.  A. 
>IacGahan,  an  American,  who  had  been  one  of 
that  journal's  correspondents  during  the  Franco- 
German  War,  was  the  person  selected.  He 
started  in  company  with  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler, 
the  great  authority  on  the  Central  Asian 
question,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  Consul- 
General,  was  about  to  prepare  a  similar  state- 
ment for  the  Hon.  Horace  Maynard,  the  L'nited 
States  Minister  at  Constantinople.  They  arrived 
at  Philippopolis  on  the  25th  of  July,  where  Mr. 
Walter  Baring,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
British  Legation  at  Constantinople,  was  already 
engaged  in  collecting  information.  The  first  of 
Mr.  MacGahau's  letters  was  dated  July  the  28th, 
and  its  publication  in  this  country  revived  in  a 
moment  the  half-extinct  excitement  of  the  popu- 
lace. .  .  .  Perhaps  the  passage  which  was  most 
frequently'  in  men's  mouths  at  the  time  was  that 
in  which  he  described  the  appearance  of  the 
mountain  village  of  Batak.  'We  entered  the 
town.  On  every  side  were  skulls  and  skeletons 
charred  among  the  ruins,  or  lying  entire  where 
they  fell  in  their  clothing.  There  were  skeletons 
of  girls  and  women,  witii  long  brown  hair  hang- 
ing to  their  skulls.  We  approached  the  church. 
There  these  remains  were  more  frequent,  until 
the  ground  was  literally  covered  by  skeletons, 
skulls,  and  putrefying  bodies  in  clothing. 
Between  the  church  and  school  there  were 
heaps.  The  stench  was  fearful.  We  entered 
the  churchyard.  The  sight  was  more  dreadful. 
The  whole  churchyard,  for  three  feet  deep,  was 
festering  with  dead  bodies,  partly  covered; 
hands,  legs,  arms,  and  heads  projecting  in 
ghastly  confusion.  I  saw  many  little  hands, 
heads,  and  feet  of  children  three  years  of  age, 
and  girls  with  heads  covered  with  beautiful 
hair.  The  church  was  still  worse.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  rotting  bodies  quite  imcovered. 
I  never  imagined  anything  so  fearful.  .  .  .  The 
town  had  9,000  inhabitants.  There  now  remain 
1,200.  Many  who  had  escaped  had  returned 
recently,  weeping  and  moaning  over  their  ruined 
homes.  Their  sorrowful  wailing  could  be  heard 
half  a  mile  off.  Some  were  digging  out  the 
skeletons  cf  loved  ones.  A  woman  was  sitting 
moaning  over  three  small  skulls,  with  hair 
clinging  to  them,  which  she  had  in  her  lap. 
The  man  who  did  this,  Achmed  Agra,  has  been 
promoted,  and  is  still  governor  of  the  district.' 
An  exceeding  bitter  cry  of  horror  and  disgust 
arose  throughout  the  country  on  the  receipt  of 
this  terrible  news.  Mr.  Anderson  at  once  asked 
for  information  on  the  subject,  and  ilr.  Bourke 
was  entrusted  with  the  difficult  duty  of  replying. 
He  could  only  read  a  letter  from  5lr.  Baring,  in 
which  he  said  that,  as  far  as  he  had  been  able  to 
discover,  the  proportion  of  the  numbers  of  the 
slain  was  about  13,000  Bulgarians  to  500  Turks, 
and  that  60  villages  had  been  wholly  or  partially 
burnt.  ...  Mr  Schuyler's  opinions  were,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  circumstance  that 
his'investigations  had  been  shorter  than  those  of 
Mr.  Baring,  and  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
Turkish  language  —  which  is  that  chiefly 
spoken  in  Bulgaria  —  and  was  therefore  at  the 
mercy  of  his  interpreter,  the  more  highly 
coloured.  He  totally  rejected  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  idea  that  therehad  been  a  civil  war.  and 
that  cruelties  had  been  committed  on  both  sides. 
On  the  contrarv  he  asserted  that  '  the  insurgent 
villages  made  "little  or  no  resistance.     In  many 
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cases  tlicy  surnMulcred  their  nrms  on  llie  first 
,U>nmn.l.  .  .  .  Xo  Turkish  wom.'U  or  cliKlren 
wfn-  killcl  ill  eld  l>li""l.  No  Mussulinaii 
women  were  violatcl.  No  Mussulmans  were 
torture.1.  No  purelv  Turkish  village  was 
alluekeil  or  burnt.  No  Mosque  was  desecrated 
or  destroyed.  The  BashilJa/.ouks.  on  the  other 
hand  hail  liurnt  about  6.>  villages,  and  killed  at 
least  l.'.  IKH)  HulL'arians.'  The  lerrihlc  story  ol 
the  destruetion  of  lialak  was  told  in  language  of 
preeistlv  similar  import  to  that  of  Mr.  -Mac- 
(iahan.  ■  whose-  narrative  the  American  Consul 
liiMl  never  seen,  though  there  was  a  slight  dilTer- 
enee  in  the  numbers  of  the  massjicrcd.  'Of  the 
y  m\  inhabitants,'  he  said,  'not  2,000  are  known 
to  survive  '.  .  .  .  Abdul  A/.iz  had  let  loose  the 
hordes  of  Ba.slii-Ba/.ouks  on  defenceless  Bul- 
garia, but  Munid  .seemed  utterly  unable  to 
rectify  the  fatal  error;  the  province  fell  into  a 
state  'i>(  complete  anarchy.  .  .  .  As  Lonl  Derby 
remarked,  it  was  impossible  to  effect  much  with 
an  imbecile  ini>narcli  and  bankrupt  treasury. 
One  tiling,  at  any  rate,  the  Turks  were  strong 
enough  to  do,  and  tliat  was  to  defeat  the  Ser- 
vians, who  declared  war  on  Turkey  on  July  1st. 
.  .  Up  to  the  la.st  Prince  Milan  declared  that 
his  intentions  were  luirely  pacific:  but  the 
increasing  troubles  of  the  Porte  enabled  liim, 
with  some  small  chance  of  success,  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  anti-Turkisli  spirit  of  his  people  and 
to  declare  war.  His  example  was  followed  by 
Prince  Xikita  of  Montenegro,  who  set  out  with 
his  bnive  lillle  army  from  Cettigne  on  July  2nd. 
At  first  it  appearedas  if  the  principalities  would 
have  the  better  of  the  struggle.  The  Turkish 
genends  showed  their  usual  dilatoriness  in 
attacking  ."-^ervia.  and  TclicniaiclT,  who  was  a 
man  of  con.siderablc  military  talent,  gave  them 
the  g(HKl-bye,  and  cut  them  off  from  their  base  of 
operations.  This  success  was,  however,  tran- 
sitory ;  Abdul  Kerim,  the  Turkish  Commander- 
in-Cliief,  drove  back  the  enemy  by  mere  force  of 
numbers,  and  by  the  end  of  the  numth  lie  was 
over  the  border.  Meanwhile,  the  hardy  .Monte- 
negrins had  been  considerably  more  fortunate; 
bin  their  victories  over  Mukliiar  Pasha  were  not 
sutliciently  important  to  effect  a  diversion.  The 
Servians  fell  back  from  all  their  positions  of 
defence,  and  on  September  1st  received  a  most 
disastrous  beating  before  the  walls  of  Ale.xinatz. 
...  On  September  Kith  the  Porte  agreed  to  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  until  the  2.')tli.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  Servians  used  this 
period  of  grace  e.\cee<liiigly  ill.  Prince  Milan 
was  proclaimed  by  General  Tchernaieff,  in  his 
alisenceand  against  his  will,  King  of  Servia  and 
Bosnia;  and  though,  on  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Powers,  he  readily  consented  to  waive  the 
obnoxious  title,  the  evil  effect  of  the  declaraticm 
remained.  Lord  Derliy's  proposals  for  peace, 
which  were  made  on  September  21st,  were 
nevertheless  accepted  by  the  Sultan  when  he  saw 
that  unanimity  prevailed  among  the  Powers, 
and  he  offered  in  addition  to  prolong  the  formal 
suspension  of  hostilities  to  October  2nd.  This 
offer  the  Servians,  relying  on  the  Russian  volun- 
teers who  Were  flocking  to  join  Tchernaietr, 
rejected  with  some  contempt,  and  hostilities 
were  resumed.  They  paid  dearly  for  their 
temerity.  Tchernaieff's  position  before  Alex- 
inatz  was  forced  by  the  Turks  after  three  days' 
severe  fighting;  position  after  position  yielded 
to  them;  oa  October  31st  Alexinatz  was  taken. 
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and  Deligrad  was  occupied  on  November  1st. 
Nothing  remained  between  the  outpost  of  the 
crescent  and  Belgrade,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
new  Kingdom  of  Servia  must  perish  in  the  throes 
of  its  birth."  Russia  now  invoked  the  inter- 
vention of  the  powers,  and  brought  about  a  con- 
ference at  Constantinople,  which  effected 
nothing,  the  Porte  rejecting  all  the  proposals 
submitted.  On  the  24tli  of  April,  1877,  Russia 
declared  war  and  entered  upon  a  conflict  with 
the  Turks,  which  had  for  its  result  the  readjust- 
ment of  affairs  in  South-eastern  Europe  by  the 
Congress  and  Treaty  of  Berlin. — C'luseil's  IUhh- 
t fitted  JliKtoyii  of  Em/land,  v.  10,  ch.  22-23. — See 
Turks:  A.  D.  1877-1878,  and  1878. 

A.  D.  1878. — Treaty  of  Berlin. — Transfer  of 
Bosnia  to  Austria. — Independence  of  Servia, 
Montenegro  and  Roumania. — Division  and 
semi-independence  of  Bulgaria. — "(1)  Bosnia, 
iiicludiiig  Herzegovina,  was  assigned  to  Austria 
for  permanent  occupation.  Thus  Turkey  lost  a 
great  province  of  nearly  1, 2.10,000  inhabitants. 
Of  these  about  500.000  were  Christians  of  the 
Greek  Church,  4.i0,000  were  Moliumniedaiis, 
mainly  in  the  towns,  who  ottered  a  stout  resist- 
ance to  the  Austrian  troops,  and  200,000  Roman 
Catholics.  By  the  occupation  of  the  Novi-Bazar 
district  Austria  wedged  in  her  forces  between 
Montenegro  and  Servia,  and  was  also  alilc  to 
kee|)  watch  over  tJie  turbulent  province  of  Mace- 
donia. (2)  Montenegro  received  less  than  the 
San  Stefano  terms  had  iiromised  her,  but  secured 
the  seaports  of  Antivari  and  Dulcigno.  It  needed 
a  demonstration  of  the  European  fieets  off  the 
latter  jiort.  and  a  threat  to  seize  Sm_vrna,  to  make 
the  Turks  3'ield  Dulcigno  to  the  Moiitenegrians 
(who  alone  of  all  the  Christian  races  of  the  penin- 
sula bad  never  been  conquered  by  the  Turks). 
(3)  Servia  was  proclaimed  an  independent  Prin- 
cipality, and  received  the  district  of  Old  Servia 
on  the  upper  valley  of  the  Morava.  (4)  Rou- 
mania also  gained  her  independence  and  ceased 
to  pay  any  tribute  to  the  Porte,  but  had  to  give 
up  to  her  Russian  benefactors  the  slice  acciuired 
from  Russia  in  18.56  between  the  Prutb  and  the 
northern  mouth  of  the  Danube.  In  return  for 
this  sacrifice  she  gained  the  large  but  marshy 
Dobrudsclia  district  from  Bulgaria,  and  so  ac- 
quired the  part  of  Kustendje  on  the  Black  Sea. 
(.'))  Bulgariii,  which,  according  to  the  San  Stefano 
terms,  would  have  been  an  independent  State  as 
large  as  Roumania,  was  by  the  Berlin  Treaty 
subjected  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan,  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  confined  within  niucli  nar- 
rower limits.  Besides  the  Dobrudsclia,  it  lost 
the  northern  or  Bulgarian  part  of  IMacedonia.  and 
the  Bulgarians  who  dwelt  between  the  Balkans 
and  Adrianople  were  separated  from  their  kins- 
folk on  the  north  of  the  Balkans,  in  a  province 
called  Eastern  Roumelia,  with  Philippopolis  as 
capital.  The  latter  province  was  to  remain  Turk- 
ish, under  a  Christain  governor  nominated  liy  the 
Porte  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers.  Turlcey 
was  allowed  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Balkans 
in  time  of  war." — J.  H.  Rose,  A  Century  of  Con- 
tinental Ilintiiry,  ch.  43. — See  Turks:  A.  D.  1878. 

Also  ix:  E.  Ilertslet,  The  Map  of  Europe  by 
Treaty,  r.  4,  «o.s.  .il8,  .534-533. 

A.  D.  1878-1891.— Proposed  Balkan  Con- 
federation and  its  aims. — "  During  the  reaction 
against  Russia  which  followed  the  great  war  of 
1878,  negotiations  were  actually  set  on  foot  with 
a  view  to  forming  a  combination  of  the  Balkan 
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States  for  tlie  purpose  of  resisting  Russian  aggres- 
sion. .  .  .  Prince  Alexander  always  favoured 
the  idea  of  a  Balkan  Confederation  whicli  was 
to  include  Turkey ;  and  even  listened  to  proposals 
on  the  part  of  Greece,  defining  the  Bulgarian  and 
Greek  spheres  of  influence  in  ^Macedonia.  But 
the  revolt  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  followed  by  the 
Servo-Bulgarian  war  and  tlie  chastisement  of 
Greece  bythe  Powers,  provoked  so  much  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  among  the  rival  r;ices  tliat  for 
many  years  nothing  more  was  heard  of  a  Balkan 
Confederation.  The  idea  has  lately  been  revived 
under  different  auspices  and  with  somewhat  dif- 
ferent aims.  During  the  past  six  years  the 
Triple  Alliance,  with  England,  has,  despite  the 
indifference  of  Prince  Bismarck,  protected  the 
Balkan  States  in  general,  and  Bulgaria  in  par- 
ticular from  the  armed  intervention  of  Russia.  It 
has  also  acted  tlie  part  of  policeman  in  preserv- 
ing the  peace  throughout  the  Peninsula,  and  in 
deterring  the  yovmg  nations  from  any  dangerous 
indulgence  in  their  angry  passions.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  this  period 
has  been  the  extraordinary  progress  made  by 
Bulgaria.  Since  the  revolt  of  Eastern  Roumelia, 
Bulgaria  has  been  treated  by  Dame  Europa  as  a 
naughty  child.  But  the  Bulgarians  have  been 
shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  Central  Powers 
and  England  have  an  interest  in  their  national 
Independence  and  consolidation;  they  have  re- 
cognised the  truth  that  fortune  favours  those 
who  help  themselves,  and  they  have  boldly  taken 
their  own  course,  while  carefully  avoiding  any 
breacli  of  the  proprieties  such  as  might  again 
bring  them  under  the  censure  of  the  European 
Areopagus.  They  ventured,  indeed,  to  elect  a 
Prince  of  their  own  choosing  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  that  august  conclave ;  the  wiseacres  shook 
their  heads,  and  prophesied  that  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand's days  in  Bulgaria  might,  iserhaps,  be  as 
many  as  Prince  Alexander's  years.  Yet  Prince 
Ferdinand  remains  on  the  throne,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  celebrating  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
his"  accession ;  tlie  internal  development  of  the 
country  proceeds  apace,  and  the  progress  of  the 
Bulgarian  sentiment  outside  the  country  —  in 
other  words,  the  Jlacedonian  propaganda  —  is 
not  a  whit  behind.  The  Bulgarians  have  made 
their  greatest  strides  in  Macedonia  since  the  fall 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  was  always  ready  to 
humour  Russia  at  the  expense  of  Bulgaria.  .  .  . 
AVhat  happened  after  the  great  war  of  1878  ?  A 
portion  of  the  Bulgarian  race  was  given  a  nomi- 
nal freedom  which  was  never  expected  to  be  a 
reality ;  Russia  pounced  on  Bessarabia,  England 
on  Cyprus,  Austria  on  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
France  got  something  elsewhere,  but  that  is 
another  matter.  The  Bulgarians  have  never  for- 
given Lord  Beaconsfield  for  tlie  division  of  their 
race,  and  I  have  seen  some  bitter  poems  upon  llie 
great  Israelite  in  the  Bulgarian  tongue  which 
many  Englishmen  would  not  care  to  hear  trans- 
lated. The  Greeks  have  hated  us  since  our  occu- 
pation of  Cyprus,  and  firml)'  believe  that  we 
mean  to  take  Crete  as  well.  'The  Servians  have 
not  forgotten  how  Russia,  after  instigating  them 
to  two  disastrous  wars,  dealt  with  their  claims 
at  San  Stefano;  they  cannot  forgive  Austria  for 
her  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and 
every  Servian  peasant,  as  he  pays  his  heavy  taxes, 
or  reluctantly  gives  a  big  price  for  some  worth- 
less imported  article,  feels  the  galling  yoke  of 
her  fiscal  and  commercial  tyranny.     Need  it  be 


said  how  outraged  Bulgaria  scowls  at  Russia,  or 
how  Roumania,  who  won  Plevna  for  her  heart- 
less ally,  weeps  for  her  Bessarabian  children, 
and  will  not  be  comforted  ?  It  is  evident  that 
the  Balkan  peoples  have  no  reason  to  expect 
much  benefit  from  the  next  great  war,  from  the 
European  Conference  \vhich  will  follow  it,  or 
from  the  sympathy  of  the  Christian  Powers. 
.  .  .  'What,  then,  do  the  authors  of  the  proposed 
Confederation  suggest  as  its  ultimate  aim  and 
object  ?  The  Balkan  States  are  to  act  independ- 
ently of  the  foreign  Powers,  and  in  concert  with 
one  another.  The  Sick  Man's  inheritance  lies 
before  tliem,  and  they  are  to  take  it  when  an  op- 
portunity presents  itself.  They  must  not  wait 
for  the  great  Armageddon,  for  then  all  may  be 
lost.  If  the  Central  Powers  come  victorious  out 
of  the  conflict,  Austria,  it  is  believed,  will  go  to 
Salonika ;  if  Russia  conquers,  she  will  plant  her 
standard  at  Stamboul,  and  practically  annex  the 
Peninsula.  In  either  case  the  hopes  of  the  young 
nations  will  be  destroyed  forever.  It  is,  there- 
fore, sought  to  extricate  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
Eastern  Question  from  tlie  tangled  web  of 
European  politics,  to  isolate  it,  to  deal  with  it 
as  a  matter  which  solely  concerns  the  Sick  Man 
and  his  immediate  successors.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Sick  ^Man  may  be  induced  by  the  determined 
attitude  of  his  expectant  heirs  to  make  over  to 
them  their  several  portions  in  his  lifetime;  should 
he  refuse,  they  must  act  in  concert,  and  provide 
euthanasia  for  the  moribund  owner  of  Macedonia, 
Crete,  and  Thrace.  In  other  words,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Balkan  States,  if  once  they  could  come 
to  an  understanding  as  regards  their  claims  to 
what  is  left  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe, 
might  conjointly,  and  without  the  aid  of  any 
foreign  Power,  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  upon 
Turkey  as  to  induce  her  to  surrender  peaceably 
her  European  possessions,  and  to  content  herself 
henceforth  with  the  position  of  an  Asiatic  Power." 
— .1.  D.  Bourchier,  A  Bulkati  Confederation 
(Fiirinightlfi  Revutr,  Sejit.,  islll). 

A.  D.  1878-1886  (Bulgaria) :  Reunion  of  the 
two  Bulgarias.— Hostility  of  Russia.— 'Vic- 
torious vyar  with  Servia.  —  Abduction  and 
abdication  of  Prince  Alexander. —  '  The  Berlin 
Treaty,  by  cutting  Bulgaria  into  three  pieces, 
contrary  to  the  desire  "of  her  inhabitants,  and 
with  utter  disregard  of  both  geographical  and 
ethnical  fitness,  had  prepared  the  grounil  from 
which  a  crop  of  never-ending  agitation  was 
inevitably  bound  to  spring  — a  crop  which  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  would  have  ended  in  pre- 
venting. On  either  side  of  the  Balkans,  both  in 
Bulgaria  and  in  Roumelia,  the  same  desire  for 
union  existed.  Both  parties  were  agreed  as  to 
tills,  and  only  dift'ered  as  to  the  means  by  which 
the  end  shoukl  be  attained.  The  Liberals  were 
of  opinion  that  the  cour.se  of  events  ought  to  be 
awaited;  the  unionists,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained that  thev  should  be  challenged.  It  was 
a  few  individuals  belonging  to  the  latter  party 
and  acting  with  M.  Karaveloff,  the  head  of  the 
Bulirarian  Cabinet,  who  prepared  and  successfully 
carried  out  the  revolution  of  September  18,  1885. 
So  unanimously  was  this  movement  supported  by 
the  whole  population,  including  even  the 
Mussulmans,  that  it  was  accomplished  and  the 
union  proclaimeil  without  the  least  resistance 
being  encountered,  and  without  the  shedding  of 
one  drop  of  blood  !  Prince  Alexander  was  in  no 
way  made  aware  of  what  was  in  preparation; 
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but  he  knew  very  well  tlmt  it  would  bo  lus  duly 
to  pl.irc  MmM-\f  .it  the  h.-ixl  of  nny  "''tx'":'' 
moyriiifiit,  iiu.l  in  ;»  i>ri>chumUion  iliited  the  l.)lli 
of  SptemlMT.  anil  iul.lres.sed  from  Timoyii,  the 
uneiint  eiipitnl.  he  nrommemled  union  and 
ii!«unied  the  title  of  Prinee  of  Xortli  and  South 
Bulgaria.  The  Porte  protested  in  a  cncular, 
dateil  the  ainl  of  Sepleinlirr.  and  called  upon 
thi>  I'.nv  ITS  who  ha.l  siL'iied  the  Treaty  of  Berlui, 
to  enf.irie  the  ohservanee  of  its  stipulations. 
t>n  the  i:ith  of  OcIoIht.  the  Powers  eollectiyely 
deelart"  'tlmttliey  eondenin  this  violation  of  the 
Treaty,  nnd  are  sure  that  the  Sultan  will  do  all 
tintt  lie  can.  consistently  with  his  sovereign 
riiiht.s.bi'fore  resortiii!;  to'tlie  force  which  he  has 
nt  his  disposal.'  From  the  moment  when  there 
was  opposition  to  the  use  of  force,  which  even 
the  Porte  did  not  seem  in  a  hurry  to  employ,  the 
union  of  the  two  Hulirarias  necessarily  became 
an  accomplished  f.iet.  '.  .  .  Whilst  England  and 
Austria  lx>th  accepted  the  union  of  the  two 
ilulgarias  as  being  rendered  neceasary  by  the 
position  of  affairs,  whilst  even  the  Porte  (although 
protesting)  was  resigned,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
ilisplaveil  a  jiassionate  hostility  to  it,  not  at  all  in 
aeconi  with  the  feelings  of  the  Russian  nation. 
...  In  Russia  they  hail  reckoned  upon  all  the 
liUrties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
Timova  becoming  so  inany  causes  of  disorder 
nnd  anarchy,  instead  of  which  the  Bulgarians 
were  growing  accustomed  to  freedom.  Schools 
were  l)eing  endowed,  the  country  was  progress- 
ing in  every  way,  and  thus  the  Bulgarians  were 
becoming  less  and  less  fitted  for  transformation 
into  Russian  subjects.  Their  lot  was  a  jirefer- 
nble  one,  by  far,  to  that  of  the  people  of  Russia 
—  henceforth  they  would  refuse  to  accept  the 
Russian  yokel  ,  .  .  If,  then,  Russia  wanted  to 
maintain  her  highhanded  policy  in  Bulgaria, 
she  mvist  oppose  the  iniion  ami  hinder  the  con- 
solidation of  Bulgarian  nationality  by  every 
means  in  her  power;  this  she  has  done  without 
scruple  of  any  sort  or  kind,  as  will  be  shown  by 
a  brii'f  epitome  of  what  has  happened  recently. 
Scrvia,  hoping  to  extend  her  territory  in  the 
direction  of  Tm  and  Widdin,  and,  pleading 
regard  for  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  theory  of 
the  balance  of  power,  attacks  Bulgaria.  On 
November  14tli  [ITtli  to  19th?]  18S.5,  Prince 
Alexander  defends  the  Slivnitza  positions  [in  a 
three  days'  battle]  with  admirable  courage  and 
stnitegic  skill.  The  Roumelian  militia,  coming 
in  by  forced  marches  of  unheard-of  length,  pcr- 
fonn  priMligies  of  valour  in  the  field.  "  Within 
eight  days,  i.  e..  from  the  20th  to  the  2Sth  of 
Noveml)er,  the  Servian  army,  far  greater  in 
numbers.  Is  driven  back  into"  its  own  territory ; 
the  Dragoiuan  Pass  is  crossed;  Pirot  is  taken  by 
Ms.sjiult;  and  Prince  Alexander  is  marching  oil 
Xi.seh,  when  his  victorious  progress  is  arrested 
by  the  Austrian  3Iinister,  under  threats  of  an 
armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  that  country  ! 
On  December  21st,  an  armistice  is  concluded, 
afterwaRls  made  into  a  treaty  of  jieace,  and 
signed  at  Bucharest  on  March  3rd  by  JI. 
Miyatovitch  on  behalf  of  Servia,  by  M.  GuechofT 
on  behalf  of  Bulgaria,  and  by  Madgid  Pascha 
for  the  Sultan.  Prince  Alexander  "did  all  he 
could  ti>  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Czar  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  attribute  to 
Russian  instructors  all  the  merit  of  the  victories 
he  had  just  won.  The  Czar  would  not  yield. 
Then  the  Prince  turned  to  the  Sultan,  and  with 


him  succeeded  in  coming  to  a  direct  understand- 
inir.  The  Prince  was  to  be  nominatcil  Govenior- 
General  of  Roumclia;  a  nil.xed  Commission  was 
to  meet  and  modify  the  Roumellaii  statutes; 
more  than  this,  the  Porte  was  bound  to  ]daco 
troops  at  his  disposal,  in  the  event  of  his  being 
attacked.  .  .  .  From  that  date  the  Czar  swore 
that  he  would  cause  Prince  Alexander's  down- 
fall. It  was  said  that  Prince  Alexander  of 
Battenberg  had  changed  into  a  sword  the  sceptre 
which  Russia  had  given  him  and  was  going  to 
turn  it  against  his  benefactor.  Nothing  could 
be  more  untrue.  Up  to  the  very  last  moment, 
he  did  everything  he  could  to  disarm  the  anger 
of  the  Czar,  but  what  was  wanted  from  lilui  was 
this  —  that  he  should  make  Bulgaria  an 
obedient  satellite  of  Russia,  and  rather  than  con- 
.sent  to  do  so  he  left  Sofia.  The  story  of  the 
Prince's  dethronement  by  Russian  influence,  or, 
as  Lord  Sali.sbury  said,  by  Russian  gold,  is  well 
known.  A  handful  of  malcontent  ollicers,  a  few 
cadets  of  the  fecole  Alililairc,  and  some  of  Zan- 
kofl"s  adherents,  banding  themselves  together, 
l)roke  into  the  palace  during  the  uiglit  of  the 
21st  of  August,  seized  the  Prince,  and  had  lilin 
carried  oil,  without  escort,  to  Rahova  on  the 
Danube,  from  thence  to  Reui  in  Bessarabia, 
where  lie  was  handed  over  to  the  Russians  !  The 
consjiirators  endeavoured  to  form  a  government, 
but  the  whole  country  rose  against  them,  in 
spite  of  the  support  openly  given  them  by  M. 
Bogdanoff  the  Russian  diplomatic  agent.  On 
the  3rd  of  September,  a  few  days  after  these 
occurrences.  Prince  Alexander  returned  to  his 
capital,  welcomed  home  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  whole  people;  but  in  answer  to  a  resiiectful, 
not  to  say  too  humble,  telegram  in  wliich  he 
offered  to  replace  his  Crown  in  the  hands  of  the 
Czar,  that  potentate  replied  that  he  ceased  to 
have  any  relations  with  Bulgaria  as  long  as 
Prince  Alexander  remained  there.  Owing  to 
advice  which  came,  no  doubt,  from  Berlin, 
Prince  Alexander  decided  to  abdicate ;  he  did  so 
because  of  the  demands  of  the  Czar  and  in  the 
interests  of  Bulgaria." — E.  de  Laveleye,  The 
Balkan  Peninsula,  Introd. 

Also  ix:  A.  Von  Hulin,  The  Struggle  of  the 
Bnl/jnriiins. — J.  G.  C.  !Minchin,  Groicth  of 'Free- 
dom in  the  Ballnn  Peninsula. — A.  Koch.  Prinee 
Ah-randcr  of  Bulloiherf/. 

A.  D.  1879-1889  (Servia).— Quarrels  and 
divorce  of  King  Milan  and  Queen  Natalia. — 
Abdication  of  the  King. — ■'In  Oclolur,  is?."). 
.  .  .  -Milan,  then  but  twenty-one  years  old,  mar- 
ried Natalia  Kechko,  herself  but'  sixteen.  The 
present  Queen  was  the  daughter  of  a  Russian 
olHcer  and  of  the  Princess  Pulckerie  Stourdza. 
She,  as  little  as  her  Imsbaud,  had  been  born 
with  a  likelihood  to  sit  upon  the  throne,  and  a 
quiet  burgher  education  had  been  hers  at  Odessa. 
But  even  here  her  great  beauty  attracted  notice, 
as  also  lier  abilities,  lier  ambition  antl  her 
wealth.  ...  At  first  all  went  well,  to  outward 
appearance  at  least,  for  Milan  was  deeply  en- 
amoured of  his  beautiful  wife,  who  soon  became 
the  idol  of  the  Servians,  on  account  of  her 
beauty  and  her  amiability.  This  affection  was 
but  increased  when,  a  year  after  her  marriage, 
she  presented  her  subjects  with  an  heir.  But 
from  that  hour  the  domestic  discord  began.  The 
Queen  had  been  ill  long  and  seriously  after  her 
boy's  birth;  Milan  hadsought  distractions  else- 
where.    Scenes  of   jealousy  and  recrimination 
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grew  frequent.  Furtlier.  Servia  was  tlien  pass- 
ing through  a  ditlicult  political  crisis:  the 
Turkish  war  was  in  full  swing.  Jlilan,  little  be- 
loved ever  since  he  began  to  reign,  brought  home 
no  wreaths  from  this  conflict,  although  his  .sub- 
jects distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour. 
Then  followed  in  1882  the  raising  of  the  princi- 
pality into  a  kingdom  —  a  fact  which  left  the 
Servians  very  indifferent,  and  in  which  they 
merely  beheld  the  prospect  of  increased  taxes,  a 
prevision  that  was  realized.  As  time  went  on, 
and  troubles  increased,  King  ililan  became  some- 
what of  a  despot,  who  was  sustained  solely  by 
the  army,  itself  undermined  by  factious  in- 
trigues. Meantime  the  Queen,  now  grown  some- 
what callous  to  her  husband's  intidelities,  aspired 
to  comfort  herself  by  assuming  a  political  role, 
for  which  she  believed  herself  to  have  great  ap- 
titude. ...  As  she  could  not  influence  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Prince,  the  lady  entered  into  op-  1 
position  to  him,  and  made  it  her  aim  to  oppose 
all  his  projects.  The  quarrel  spread  throughout 
the  entire  Palace,  and  two  inimical  factions  were 
formed,  that  of  the  King  and  that  of  the  Queen. 
.  .  .  Jleautime  ililan  got  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt,  so  that  after  a  time  he  had  almost  mort- 
gaged his  territory.  .  .  .  AVhile  the  husband  and 
wife  were  thus  quarrelling  and  going  their  own 
ways,  grave  events  were  maturing  in  neighbour- 
ing Bulgaria.  The  coup  d'etat  of  Fillippopoli, 
which  annexed  Eastern  Roumelia  to  the  princi- 
pality, enlarged  it  in  such  wise  that  Servia 
henceforth  had  to  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  the 
Balkans.  Jlilan  roused  himself,  or  pretended 
to  rouse  himself,  and  war  was  declared  against 
Bulgaria.  .  .  .  There  followed  the  crushing  de- 
feat of  Slivitza,  in  which  Prince  Alexander  of 
Battenberg  carried  off  such  laurels,  and  the 
Servians  had  to  beat  a  disgraceful  and  precipitate 
retreat.  Far  from  proving  himself  the  hero  Na- 
thalie had  dreamed,  Milan  .  .  .  telegraphed  to 
the  Queen,  busied  with  tending  the  wounded, 
that  he  intended  to  abdicate  forthwith.  This 
cowardly  conduct  gave  the  death  blow  to  any 


feeling  the  Queen  might  have  retained  for  the 
King.  Henceforth  she  despised  him,  and  took 
no  pains  to  hide  the  fact.  .  .  ,  In  1887  the  pair 
parted  without  outward  scandals,  the  Queen 
taking  with  her  the  Crown  Prince.  .  .  .  Florence 
was  the  goal  of  the  Queen's  wanderings,  and 
here  she  spent  a  quiet  winter.  .  .  .  The"  winter 
ended,  Nathalie  desired  to  return  to  Belgrade. 
Jlilan  would  not  hear  of  It.  .  .  .  The  Queen 
went  to  Wiesbaden  in  consequence.  While  re- 
siding there  ililan  professed  to  be  suddenly  taken 
with  a  paternal  craving  to  see  his  son.  .  .  .  And 
to  the  shame  of  the  German  Government,  be  it 
said,  they  lent  their  hand  to  abducting  an  only 
child  from  his  mother.  .  .  .  Before  ever  the  ex- 
citement about  this  act  could  subside  in  Europe, 
Milan  .  .  .  petitioned  the  Servian  Synod  for  a 
divorce,  on  the  ground  of  'irreconcilable  mutual 
antipathy  '  Neither  bj'  canonical  or  civil  law 
was  this  possible,  and  the  Queen  refused  her 
consent.  .  .  .  Nor  could  the  divorce  have  been 
obtained  but  for  the  servile  complaisance  of 
the  Servian  Metropolitan  Theodore.  .  .  .  Quick 
vengeance,  however,  was  in  store  for  ililan. 
The  international  affairs  of  Servia  had  grown 
more  and  more  disturbed.  .  .  .  The  King,  per- 
plexed, afraid,  storm-tossed  between  divided 
j  counsels,  highly  irritable,  and  deeph"  impressed 
by  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg's  recent  suicide,  sud- 
denly announced  his  intention  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  son.  .  .  .  Without  regret  his  people 
saw  depart  from  among  them  a  man  who  at 
thirty-five  years  of  age  was  already  decrepit,  and 
who  had  not  the  pluck  or  ambition  to  try  and 
overcome  a  difficult  political  crisis.  .  .  .  After 
kneeling  down  before  his  son  and  swearing 
fldelitj'  to  him  as  a  subject  (March,  1889),  Milan 
betook  himself  off  to  tour  through  Europe  .  .  . 
leaving  the  little  boy  and  his  guardians  to  extri- 
cate themselves.  .  .  .  '  Now  I  can  see  mamma 
again,'  were  the  first  words  of  the  boy  King  on 
hearing  of  his  elevation.  .  .  .  Three  Regents  are 
appointed  to  aid  the  King  during  his  minority. " 
—  "Politikos,"  The  Smereigns,  pp.  353-363. 


BALKH. — Destruction  by  Jingis  Khan 
(A.  D.  I22II. — From  his  conquest  of  the  region 
beyond  the  O.xus,  Jingis  Khan  moved  southward 
with  his  vast  horde  of  Mongols,  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive  Khahrezmian  prince,  in  1220  or  1221, 
and  invested  the  great  city  of  Balkh. —  which  is 
thought  in  the  east  to  be  the  oldest  city  of  the 
world,  and  which  may  not  impossibly  have  been 
one  of  the  capitals  of  the  primitive  Aryan  race. 
"Some  idea  of  its  extent  and  riches  [at  that 
time]  maj- possibly  be  formed  from  the  statement 
that  it  contained  1,200  large  mosques,  without 
including  chapels,  and  200  public  baths  for  the 
use  of  foreign  merchants  and  travellers  —  though 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  more  connect 
reading  would  be  200  mosques  and  1,200  baths. 
Anxious  to  avert  the  horrors  of  storm  and 
pillage,  the  citizens  at  once  offered  to  capitulate ; 
but  Chinghiz,  distrusting  the  sincerity  of  their 
submission  so  long  as  Sultan  Mohammed  Shah 
was  yet  alive,  preferred  to  carry  the  place  by 
force  of  arms  —  an  achievement  of  no  great  diffi- 
culty. A  horrible  butchery  ensued,  and  the 
'  Tabernacle  of  Islam  ' —  as  the  pious  town  was 
called  —  was  razed  to  the  ground.  In  the  words 
of  the  Persian  poet,  quoted  by  Major  Price. 
'  The  noble  city  he  laid  as  smooth  as  the  palm  of 
his  hand  —  its  spacious  and  lofty  structures  he 


levelled  in  the  dust.'" — J.  Hutton,  Ceittrnl 
Asia.  ch.  4. 

Also  ix  :  H.  H.  Howorth,  HUt.  of  the  Mongols, 
i:  1,  c/i.  3. 

BALL'S  BLUFF,  The  Battle  of.  See 
United  St.vtes  OF  A>r. :  A.  D.   1801   (October: 

YlKGtXIAI. 

BALMACEDA'S  DICTATORSHIP.  See 
Chii.k:  A.  I).  lss.-,-ls91. 

BALN.<E.     See  Tiiekm.t:. 

BALTHI,  OR  BALTHINGS.—"  The  rulers 
of  the  Visigoths,  though  they,  like  the  Amal 
kings  of  the  Ostrogoths,  had  a  great  house,  the 
Balthi,  sprung  from  the  seed  of  gods,  did  not 
at  this  time  [when  driven  across  the  Danube 
by  the  Huns]  bear  the  title  of  King,  but  con- 
tented themselves  with  some  humbler  designa- 
tion, which  the  Latin  historians  translated  into 
Judex  (Judge)."— T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her 
Tniyithrn.  int..  ch.  3.— See  B.\ux,  Lords  of. 

BALTIMORE,  Lord,  and  the  Colonization 
of  Maryland.  See  M.\rvl.\xd:  A.  D.  1032,  to 
less-lT.-iT. 

BALTIMORE,  A.  D.  1729-1730.— Found- 
ing of  the  city.    Scc^Makvi.and:  a.  D.  1T20-1T30. 

A.  D.  1812.— Rioting  of  the  War  Party.— The 
mob  and  the  Federalists.  See  Umted  St.».tes 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1812  (JuxE— OCTOBER). 
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A.  D.  1814.  — British  attempt  against  the 
city.     N<-   I'MiKi)  Statks  ok  Am.:  A,  l>.  1«U 

(Atiilsr— SKI-lKMIlKlil. 

A.  D.  i860.— The  Douglas  Democratic  and 
Constitutional  Union  Conventions.  See 
IMtklStviks  ok   A.m.:  A.  D.  l^^Wl    (April— 

NoVKMItKKI.  ,,     .    u 

A.  D.  t86i  (April).— The  city  controlled  by 
the  Secessionists. —The  Attack  on  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment.  See  Lnited 
Si  ui  -  <<y  .\M       A    !•    l"*''!  lAi'iiil.). 

A.  D.  1861  (May.  — Disloyalty  put  down.— 
General  Butler  on  Federal  Hill.  .Sc r  I  mtki) 
St.vtks  ok  Am.;  A.  D.  18(il  (Armi.— -M.vY: 
Mauyl.vnd). 

BAN.— BANAT.— "  Ban  is  Huke  (Du.v),  and 
Banal  is  Duiliv.  Tlic  territory  [HunKariau]  ca.st 
of  the  farpathians  is  llic  lianat  of  Severin,  ami 
that  of  the  west  the  Baiiat  of  Teiiiesvar.  .  .  . 
The  Baimt  is  the  loriuicopia,  not  only  of  Hun- 
j;arv.  Imt  of  tlii' whole  Austrian  Empire."— A. 
A.  hiton,  lUnearcluii  on  the  Dnnnbe  und  the  Ad- 
ridtif.  r.  2.  p.  28.— Among  the  Croats,  "after 
the  kinir.  the  most  important  officers  of  the  state 
win-  liie  haiis.  At  lirst  there  was  but  oue  ban. 
who  was  a  kinil  of  lieuteuaut-geucral;  but  later 
on  there  wt-re  seven  of  them,  each  known  by  the 
name  of  the  i)rovince  he  goveruetl,  as  the  ban 
of  .Sirmia.  ban  of  Dalmatia,  etc.  To  this  day 
the  royal  lieutenant  of  Croatia  (or  '  govcrnor-gen- 
cnd.'  if  that  title  be  i)referre(l)  is  called  the  ban." 
—  L.  l.eiT'T.  JUmI.  I,/ A'mlro-I/iinf/iiri/,  p.  a'). 

BAN,  The  Imperial.  See  Saxoxy:  A.  D. 
117-1  !•-:!. 

BANBURY,  Battle  of.— Sometimes  called 
the  ■■  Battle  of  Edgeeote";  fought  .July  20,  14()9, 
and  with  sueee.ss.  by  a  body  of  Laneastiian  in- 
surgents, in  tile  English  "  Wars  of  the  Hoses," 
against  the  forces  of  the  Yorkist  King,  Edward 
IV.  The  latter  were  routed  and  most  of  their 
lenders  t;iken  and  beheaded. —  Mrs.  Hookham, 
Lite  'lull  Tiiii'H  i:f  Miirii'int  nf  Aujuii,  r.  2,  c/i.  ."). 

BANDA  ORIENTAL,  the.— .Signifying tlie 
"  Easiirn  Border":  a  name  ai)i)lieil  originally  bj- 
the  Spaniards  to  the  country  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Hio  de  La  Plata  which  afterwanls  took  the 
iinnie  of  ri;ui;uav.  See  AuGEKTiXE  Republic: 
A.  I).  1.".S((-i:T7." 

BANGALORE,  Capture  of  (1790).  See 
Imm\     .\    II    lT-."i-171i:;. 

BANK  OF  ST.  GEORGE.  See  Genoa: 
A.  D.  UiiT-H-ls, 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Sec 
L'siTED  St.\tes  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  18:33-1886. 


BARBARY  STATES. 

BANKS,  General  Nathaniel  P. — Command 
in  the   Shenandoah.      See   rNiTioi)  Sr.vrKs  oi.- 

.\m.  :   .\.  I'.   I'^'i-   (.May  — .IiNK:    VllKilNi.v) 

Siege  and  Capture  of  Port  Hudson.  See  I'.nitkh 
St.mes  of  Am.:  A.   1).  ISfiiS  (.May  —  .Iii.v:  ()\ 

TEIK    .Mississippi) Red    River    Expedition. 

See  I'xiTKD  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  lM(il  (Mai!(  11 
—  May:   I.oiisiana). 

BANKS  OF  AMSTERDAM,  ENGLAND 
AND  FRANCE.— The  Bank  of  Amsterdam 
was  t'imiided  iu  IfiOi),  and  replaced,  after  ISM. 
b\'  the  Xetherland  Bauk.  The  Bank  of  Eiiirlaiid 
w-as  founded  in  1C94  by  William  Patterson,  a 
Seotcliman;  and  that  of  France  by  .lolm  Law,  in 
1716.  The  latter  collapsed  with  the  Mississippi 
scheme  and  was  revived  iu  1770.  — J.  J.  Lalor, 
cd.  Cydopadid  of  Pol.  ,S<-ie/iec. 

.\i.s()  in:  .J.  W.  Gilbart,  Hist,  and  Principles 
of  lldiliii'j.  titrt.  1  and  3. 

BANKS,  Wildcat.     See  Wildcat  B.\.ni«. 

BANNACKS,  The.  See  American  Aiioru- 
oinks:  SiKisiioN'KAN  Family. 

BANNERETS,  Knights.  See  Knioiits 
Ban-NKUF.ts. 

BANNOCKBURN,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1314). 
See  Scotland:  A.  I).  l:n4:  and  i:iU-i:3-.'s. 

BANT,  The.     See  Gau. 

BANTU  TRIBES,  The.  See  South  Af- 
kica:  Tiik  Ar.ouioiNAL  inh.\.bit.\nts ;  and 
Afhic.v:  The  inhabiting  races. 

BAPAUME,  Battle  of  (1871).  Sec  France: 
A.  1).  1S7II-1S71. 

BAR.  A.  D.  1659-1735. — The  Duchy  ceded 
to  France.  See  Fr.ajjce:  A.  D.  16.59-1()01,  and 
17:!8-17:5.j. 

BAR:  The  Confederation  of.  See  Poland: 
A.  I).  176:!-1773. 

BARATHRUM,  The.— "The  barathrum,  or 
•  |iil  of  ininisbiiiriit '  at  Athens,  was  a  deep  hole 
like  a  well  into  wliich  criminals  were  precipi- 
tated. Iron  hooks  were  inserted  in  the  sides, 
which  tore  the  body  iu  pieces  as  it  fell.  It  cor- 
responded to  tlie  Ceadas  of  the  Laceda^nonians. " 
— (t.  Uawliiisnii,  Jlist.  of  Jlerodotim,  hk.  7,  xert. 
133,  hull. 

BARBADOES:  A.  D.  1649-1660.- Royalist 
attitude  towards  the  English  Commomvealth. 
See  Navioation  Laws:  A.  I).  Ki.")!. 

A.  D.  1656. —  Cromwell's  colony  of  disor- 
derly women.     See  .L\.M.vic.\:  A.  I).  lO.VJ. 


BARBARIANS.     See  Aryans. 
BARBAROSSAS,   Piracies   and   dominion 
of.    See  B.«{Bary  States  :  A.  D.  1516-1535. 


BARBARY   STATES. 


A.  D,  647-709.— Mahometan  conquest  of 
North  Africa.  See  .Mahometan  Conouest- 
A.  II.  t;47-7u:i. 

A.  D.  908-1 171. —The  Fatimite  Caliphs. 
See  Mahometan  CoNtjiEST  and  Emi'iuk-  A  1) 
9IIH-1171. 

A.  D.  1415.- Siege  and  capture  of  Ceuta  by 
the  Portuguese.  See. Portugal:  A.  D.  141.5- 
1400. 

A.  D.  1505-1510.— Spanish  conquests  on  the 
coast.—  Oran.—  Bugia.—  Algiers.—  Tripoli.— 
Ill  15115.  a  Spiiiiish  e.\peilition  planned  ami  urged 
by  Cardinal  Ximcnes,  captured  Mazarquiver,  an 


'■important  port,  and  formidable  nest  of  pirates, 
on  the  Barbary  coast,  nearly  opposite  Cartlia- 
gena."  In  1.509,  the  same  energetic  prelate  led 
lierscmally  an  expedition  of  4,000  horse  and 
10,()()()  foot,  with  a  fleet  of  10  galleys  and  SO 
smaller  vessels,  for  tlie  conquest  of  Oran.  "This 
place,  situated  about  a  league  from  the  former, 
was  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Moslem 
l)ossessioiis  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  a  priiici- 
])al  mart  for  the  trade  of  the  Levant,"  and  main- 
tained a  swarm  of  cruisers,  which  swept  the 
Mediterranean  "and  made  fearful  depredations 
on  its  populous  borders,"     Oran  was  taken  by 
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Barbarnsaas. 


BARBARY  STATES,   1516-1535. 


storm.  "  Xo  mercy  was  shown ;  no  respect  for 
age  or  se.x :  ami  the  soldiery  abandoned  them- 
selves to  all  the  brutal  license  and  ferocity  which 
seem  to  stain  religious  wars  above  every  other. 
.  .  .  Xo  less  than  4.000  Moors  were  said  to  have 
fallen  in  the  battle,  and  from  .5.000  to  8,000  were 
made  jjrisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Christians  was 
inconsiderable."  Recalled  to  Spain  by  King 
Ferdinand,  Ximenes  left  the  army  in  Africa 
under  the  command  of  Count  Pedro  Xavarro. 
Xavarro's  "tirst  enterprise  was  against  Bugia 
(Jan.  13th,  1510),  whose  king,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  lie  routed  in  two  pitched  battles, 
and  got  possession  of  liis  flourishing  capital 
(Jan.  31st).  Algiers.  Teunis,  Trcmecin.  and  other 
cities  on  the  Barbary  coast,  submitted  one  after 
another  to  the  Spanish  arms.  The  inhabitants 
were  received  as  vassals  of  the  Catholic  king. 
.  .  .  They  guaranteed,  moreover,  the  liberation 
of  all  Christian  captives  in  their  dominions;  for 
which  the  Algerines,  however,  took  care  to  in- 
demnify themselves,  by  extorting  the  full  ran- 
som from  their  Jewish  I'esidents.  .  .  .  On  the 
26th  of  July,  1.510,  the  ancient  city  of  Tripoli, 
after  a  most  bloody  and  desperate  defence,  sur- 
rendered to  the  arms  of  the  victorious  general, 
whose  name  had  now  become  terrible  along  the 
whole  northern  borders  of  Africa.  In  the  follow- 
ing mouth,  however  (Aug.  28th),  he  met  with  a 
serious  discomfiture  in  the  island  of  Gelves, 
where  4.000  of  his  men  were  slain  or  made 
prisoners.  This  check  in  the  brilliant  career  of 
Count  Xavarro  put  a  final  stop  to  the  progress 
of  the  Castilian  arms  in  Africa  under  Ferdinand. 
The  results  obtained,  however,  were  of  great  im- 
portance. .  .  .  Most  of  the  new  conquests 
escaped  from  the  Spanish  crown  in  later  times, 
through  the  imbecility  or  indolence  of  Ferdi- 
nand's succes.sors.  The  conquests  of  Ximenes, 
however,  were  placed  in  so  strong  a  posture  of 
defence  as  to  resist  every  attempt  for  their  re- 
covery by  the  enemy,  and  to  remain  jjermanently 
incorporated  with  the  Spanish  emijire." — W.  H. 
Prcscott,   Hist,  of  the  Itei'jii  of  Ferdinand  and 

Ifai'.rlhi,  eh.  21  if.   3). 

A.  D.  1516-1535. — Piratical  dominion  of  the 
Barbarossas  in  Algiers.  —  Establishment  of 
Turkish  sovereignty.  —  Seizure  of  Tunis  by 
the  Corsairs  and  its  conquest  by  Charles  V. 
— "  About  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  a 
sudden  revolution  happened,  which,  by  render- 
ing the  states  of  Barbary  formirlable  to  the 
Europeans,  hath  made  their  history  worthy  of 
more  attention.  This  revolution  was  brought 
about  by  persons  born  in  a  rank  of  life  which 
entitled  them  to  act  no  such  illustrious  part. 
Horuc  and  Hayradin,  the  sons  of  a  potter  in  the 
isle  of  Lisbos,  prompted  by  a  restless  and  enter- 
prising spirit,  forsook  their  father's  trade,  ran  to 
sea,  and  joined  a  crew  of  pirates.  They  soon 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  valor  aud  ac- 
tivity, and,  becoming  masters  of  a  small  brigan- 
tine.  carried  on  their  infamous  trade  with  such 
conduct  and  success  that  they  assembled  a  fleet 
of  12  galleys,  besides  many  vessels  of  smaller 
force.  Of  this  fleet  Horuc,  the  elder  brother, 
called  Barbarossa  from  the  red  color  of  his  beard. 
was  admiral,  and  Hayradin  second  in  command, 
but  witli  almost  equal  authority.  They  called 
themselves  the  friends  of  the  sea,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  all  who  sail  upon  it:  and  their  names 
soon  became  terrible  from  the  Straits  of  the  Dar- 
danelles to  those  of  Gibraltar.  .  .  .  They  often 


carried  the  prizes  which  they  took  on  the  coasts 
ot  Spain  and  Italy  into  the  ports  of  Barbary, 
and,  enriching  the  inhabitants  by  the  sale  of 
their  booty,  and  the  thoughtless  prodigality  of 
their  crews,  were  welcome  guests  in  every  place 
at  which  they  touched.  The  convenient  situa- 
tion of  these  harbours,  lying  so  near  the  greatest 
commercial  states  at  that  time  in  Christendom, 
made  the  brothers  wish  for  an  establishment  in 
that  country.  An  opportunitv  of  accomplishing 
this  quickly  presented  itself  [1516],  which  they 
did  not  suffer  to  pass  unimproved."  Invited 
by  Entemi,  king  of  Algiers,  to  as.sist  him  in 
taking  a  Spanish  fort  which  had  been  built  in 
his  neighbourhood,  Barbarossa  was  al)le  to  mur- 
der his  too  confiding  employer,  master  the  Al- 
gerine  kingdom  and  usurp  its  crown.  "Xot 
satisfied  with  the  throne  which  he  had  acquired, 
he  attacked  the  neighbouring  king  of  Tremecen. 
and,  having  vanquished  him  in  battle,  added  his 
dominions  to  those  of  Algiers.  At  the  same 
time,  he  continued  to  infest'the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Italy  with  fleets  which  resembled  the  arma- 
ments of  a  great  monarch,  rather  than  the  light 
squadrons  of  a  corsair.  Their  frequent  cruel  de- 
vastations obliged  Charles  [the  Fifth  —  the  great 
Emperor  and  King  of  Spain:  1519-15.55],  about 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  furnish  the  3Iar- 
quis  de  Comares,  governor  of  Oran,  with  troops 
surticient  to  attack  him."  Barbaro.ssa  was  de- 
feated in  the  ensuing  war,  driven  from  Treme- 
cen, and  slain  [1518J.  "His  brother  Hayradin, 
known  likewise  by  the  name  of  Barbarossa, 
assumed  the  sceptre  of  Algiers  with  the  same 
ambition  and  abilities,  but  with  better  fortune. 
His  reign  being  undisturbed  by  the  arms  of  the 
Spaniards,  which  had  full  occupation  in  the  wars 
among  the  European  powers,  he  regulated  with 
admirable  prudence  the  interior  police  of  his 
kingdom,  carried  on  Ids  naval  operations  with 
great  vigour,  and  extended  his  conquests  on  the 
continent  of  Africa.  But  perceiving  that  the 
Jloors  and  Arabs  submitted  to  his  government 
with  reluctance,  and  being  afraid  that  his  con- 
tinual depredations  would  one  day  draw  upon 
liim  the  arms  of  the  Christians,  he  put  his  do- 
minions imder  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior [1519],  and  received  from  him.  [with  the 
title  of  Bey,  or  Beylerbey]  a  body  of  Turkish 
soldiers  sufticient  for  his  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign  enemies.  At  last,  the  fame  of  his  exploits 
daily  increasing,  Solyman  offered  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  fleet.  .  .  .  Barbarossa  re- 
paired to  Constantinople,  and  .  .  .  gained  the 
entire  confidence  both  of  the  sultan  and  his 
vizier.  To  them  he  communicated  a  scheme 
which  he  had  formed  of  making  himself  master 
of  Tunis,  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  at  that 
time  on  tlie  coast  of  Africa:  and  this  being  ap- 
proved of  by  them,  lie  obtained  whatever  he 
demanded  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  His 
hopes  of  success  in  this  undertaking  were 
founded  on  the  intestine  divisions  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tunis."  The  last  king  of  that  country, 
having  34  sons  by  different  wives,  had  estab- 
lished one  of  the  younger  sons  on  the  throne  as 
his  successor.  This  j'oung  king  attemi>ted  to 
put  all  of  his  brothers  to  death;" but  Alraschid, 
who  was  one  of  the  eldest,  escaped  aud  fled  to 
Algiers.  Barbarossa  now  i)roi)osed  to  the  Turk- 
ish" sultan  to  attack  Tunis  on  the  pretence  of 
vindicating  the  rights  of  Alraschid.  His  pro- 
posal was  adopted  and  carried  out;   but  even 
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before  the  Turkish  c.viu'Uilion  sjiiUd.  Alrascliid 
hiiiisflf  ili.s«i>|icHrc.l  —  a  |iris(.iuT.  sliiit  up  iu  the 
S-niK'lio  —  ami  was  never  heard  ot  airain.  Ihe 
usi-  of  his  name,  however,  enal)l<il  liarliarossn  to 
enter  Tunis  in  triumph,  ami  tlie  hetrayed  in- 
lialiitanls  discovered  too  late  tliat  lie  eame  as  a 
vieeroy.  to  make  tliein  llie  sidijeets  of  thesultau. 
"IJeing  now  posse.ss<-il  of  such  extensive  ter- 
ritories, he  carried  on  his  depredations  against 
llie  Christian  slates  to  a  greater  extent  and  with 
more  destjuitive  violence  than  ever.  Daily 
complaints  of  tlie  outrages  committed  hy  liis 
cniisers  were  lirouglit  to  the  emperor  l>y  liis 
subjects,  botli  in  Spain  and  Italy.  All  Cliristen- 
dom  sicnied  to  expect  from  liim,  as  its  greatest 
and  most  fortiuiate  prince,  tliat  he  would  iiut  an 
eml  to  this  new  .•iiid  oilious  species  of  oppression. 
At  tlie  same  time  .Mulev-IIasccn.  the  exiled  king 
of  Tunis,  .  .  .  applied  to  Charles  as  tlie  only 
person  wlio  could  assert  his  rights  in  opposition 
to  such  a  fornii<lal)le  usurper."  The  Emperor, 
accordingly,  in  l"i35,  prepared  a  great  expedition 
against  Tunis.  <lrawiiig  men  and  ships  from 
every  part  of  his  wide  dominions  —  from  Spain. 
Italy.  Ucrmany  and  the  Netherlands.  "On  the 
Itlth  of  .luly  the  licet,  consisting  of  near  ."JOO  ves- 
sels, having  on  board  above  3(1,001)  regular 
troops,  set  sail  from  Cagliari.  ami.  after  a  jiros- 
perous  navigation,  landed  within  sight  of  Tunis." 
The  fort  of  Goletta.  omimanding  the  bay,  was 
investeil  and  taken;  the  corsair's  tlcet  sur- 
rendered, and  Rarbarossji,  advancing  boldly  from 
Tunis  to  attack  the  invaders,  was  overwhelm- 
ingly iM-atcn.  ami  Med.  abandoning  liis  capital. 
Charles's  soldiers  rushed  into  Ihe  unfortunate 
town,  escaping  all  reslrainl.  and  making  it  a 
SJ'ene  of  indescribable  horrors.  "Above  30,000 
of  the  innocent  iiilialiitants  perished  on  that  un- 
happy day.  and  10,000  were  carried  away  as 
slaves.  .Muleyllascen  took  pos.sessiou  of  a 
throne  surrounded  with  carnage,  abhorred  by 
his  subjects,  on  whom  he  had  brought  such 
calamities."  lieforeiiiiilling  the  country.  Charles 
concluded  a  treaty  with  ^lulcy-IIascen.  under 
which  the  latter  acknowledged  that  he  held  his 
kingdom  in  fee  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  doing 
homage  to  the  Emperor  as  his  liege,  and  main- 
taining a  Spanish  garrison  in  the  Goletta.  lie 
also  relea.sed,  without  ransom,  all  the  Christian 
slaves  in  his  dominions.  20.000  in  number,  and 
promised  to  detain  in  .serviltnle  no  subject  of  the 
Emperor  Ihereafler.  He  opened  his  kingdom  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  to  free  trade,  ami 
pledged  himself  to  exclude  Turkish  corsairs 
from  his  ports.— AV.  Robertson,  Uht.  of  the  Reiini 
nf('h,i,-l,i<  v..  I,k.  .j(c.  2). 

A.  D.  1541.— The  disastrous  expedition  of 
Charles  'V.  against  Algiers.— Kncnunigcd,  and 
deceived,  liy  his  easy  success  at  Tunis,  the  em- 
peror, Charles  \'.,  determined,  in  1.541.  to  under- 
take the  reduction  of  Algiers,  and  to  wholly 
exterminate  the  freebooters  of  the  north  African 
coast.  Before  his  preparations  were  comideted, 
"the  sea.son  vmfortunately  was  far  advanced,  on 
which  account  the  Pope  entreated,  and  Doria 
conjured  him  not  to  expose  his  whole  armament 
to  a  destruction  almost  unavoidable  on  a  wild 
shore  during  the  violence  of  the  autumnal  irales. 
Adhering,  however,  to  his  plan  with  determined 
obstinacy,  lie  embarked  at  Porto  Venen' 
The  force  .  .  .  which  he  Imd  collected 
cfinsisted  of  20.000  foot  aud  2,000  horse,  mostly 
veterans,  together  with  3,000  volunteers 


Besides  these  there  had  joined  his  standard  l.ODO 
soldiers  sent  by  the  Order  of  St.  .John,  and  led 
by  100  of  its  most  valiant  knights.  Lauding 
near  Algiers  without  opposition,  Charles  imme- 
diately advanced  towards  the  town.  To  oppose 
the  invaders,  Hassan  had  only  SOO  Turks,  aud 
.5.000  Jloors.  partly  natives  of  Africa,  and  iiartly 
refugees  from  Spain.  'When  summoned  to  sur- 
render he,  nevertheless,  returned  a  lierce  and 
haughty  answer.  But  with  such  a  handful  of 
troops,  neither  his  desperate  courage  nor  con- 
summate skill  in  war  could  have  long  resisted 
forces  superior  to  those  which  had  formerly 
defeated  liarbarossa  at  the  head  of  OO.OOO  men." 
He  was  speedily  relieved  from  danger,  however, 
by  an  ojiportune  storm,  wliich  burst  upon  the 
region  during  the  second  day  after  Charles's  de- 
barkation. The  Spanish  cam])  was  flooded  ;  the 
soldiers  drenched,  chilled,  sleepless  and  dis- 
pirited. In  this  condition  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Moors  at  dawn,  aud  narrowly  escajied  a 
rout.  "But  all  feeling  of  this  disaster  was 
soon  obliterated  by  a  more  afTecting  spectacle. 
As  the  tempest  continued  with  unab.ited  vio- 
lence, the  full  light  of  day  showed  the  ships,  on 
which  alone  their  safety  dejiended,  driving  from 
their  anchors,  dashing  against  one  another,  and 
many  of  them  forced  on  the  rocks,  or  sinking  in 
the  waters.  In  less  than  an  hour,  1.5  shijis  of 
war  and  140  transports,  with  8.000  men.  jier- 
ished  before  their  eyes:  and  such  of  the  unhajipy 
sailors  as  escaped  the  fuiy  of  the  sea,  were  mur- 
dered by  the  Arabs  as  soon  as  they  reached  land." 
With  such  ships  as  he  could  save,  Doria  .sought 
shelter  behind  Cape  IMatafuz.  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  the  emperor,  advising  that  he  follow 
with  the  ariuy  to  that  point.  Charles  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  act  according  to  the  sugges- 
tion; but  his  army  suffered  horribly  in  the 
retreat,  which  occupied  three  days.  "Many 
perished  by  famine,  as  the  whole  army  subsisted 
chiellj'  on  roots  and  berries,  or  on  tlie  tiesh  of 
horses,  killed  for  that  purpose  by  the  emjieror's 
orders;  numbers  were  drowned  in  the  swollen 
brooks;  and  not  a  few  were  slain  by  the  enemy." 
Even  after  the  army  had  regained  the  fleet,  and 
was  reembarked,  it  was  scattered  by  a  second 
storm,  and  several  weeks  passed  before  the 
emperor  reached  his  Spanish  dominions,  a  wiser 
and  a  sadder  man. — M.  Kussell,  Uist.  of  the  Bar- 
bur;/  Slates,  c7i.  8. 

Also  i.v:  W.  Robertson,  ITint.  of  the  Itci'jn  of 
Charles   V.,  hk.  6  {r.  2.) 

A.  D.  1543-1560. — The  pirate  Dragut  and 
his  exploits. — Turkish  capture  of  Tripoli. — 
Disastrous  Christian  attempt  to  recover  the 
place. — Dragut,  or  Torghud,  a  native  of  the 
Caramanian  coast,  opposite  the  i.sland  of  Rhodes, 
began  his  career  as  a  Mediterranean  corsair  some 
time  before  the  last  of  the  Barbaro.s.sas  ([uitted 
the  scene  and  was  advanced  by  the  favor  of  the 
Algerine.  In  1.540  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  Dorias  aud  was  bound  to  the  oar  as  a 
galley-slave  for  three  years. —  wdiieh  did  not 
sweeten  his  temper  toward  the  Christian  world. 
In  1.543  he  was  ransomed,  and  resumed  his 
piracies,  with  more  energy  than  before.  "  Dra- 
gut's  lair  was  at  the  island  of  Jerba  [called 
Uelves,  by  the  Spaniards].  .  .  .  Not  content 
with  the  rich  spoils  of  Europe,  Dragut  took  the 
Sjianish  outposts  in  Afric;i,  one  by  one  —  Susa, 
Sfax,  Mouastir;  and  finally  set  forth  to  concpier 
'.iVfrica.'    It  is  not  iincommou  iu  Arabic  to  call 
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a  countr}'  and  its  capital  by  tlie  same  name.  .  .  . 
'Africa'  meant  to  tlie  Arabs  tlie  province  of 
Cartilage  or  Tunis  and  its  capital,  which  was 
not  at  first  Tunis  but  successively  Kayrawanand 
Mahdiya.  Throughout  the  later  middle  ages  the 
name  "'  Africa '  is  applied  by  C'lu-istian  writers 
to  the  latter  city.  .  .  .  This  was  the  city  which 
Dragut  took  without  a  blow  in  the  spring  of 
1.5.")0.  ]\Iahdiya  was  then  in  an  anarchic  state, 
ruled  by  a  council  of  chiefs,  each  ready  to  betray 
the  otlicr,  and  none  owing  the  smallest  allegiance 
to  any  king,  least  of  all  the  despised  king  of 
Tunis',  Hamid,  who  had  deposed  and  blinded  his 
fatlier,  Hasan,  Charles  V.'s  protege.  One  of 
these  chiefs  let  Dragut  and  his  merry  men  into 
the  city  by  night.  .  .  .  So  casj' a  triumph  roused 
the  enudation  of  Christendom,  .  .  .  Don  Garcia 
de  Toledo  dreamed  of  outshining  tlie  Corsair's 
irlory.  His  father,  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  the 
Pope,  and  others,  promised  their  aid,  and  old 
Andrea  Doria  took  the  command.  After  much 
delay  and  consultation  a  large  body  of  troops 
was  conveyed  to  JIalidiya  and  disembarked  on 
June  28,  15.50.  Dragut,  though  aware  of  the 
project,  was  at  sea,  devastating  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa,  and  paying  himself  in  advance  for  any 
loss  the  Christians  might  inflict  in  Africa:  his 
nephew  Hisar  Reis  commanded  in  the  city. 
When  Dragut  returned,  the  siege  had  gone  on 
for  a  month,"  but  he  failed  in  attempting  to 
raise  it  and  retired  to  Jerba.  Mahdiya  was 
carried  by  assault  on  the  8th  of  September. 
"Xe.vtyear,  1551,  Dragut's  place  was  \\ith  the 
Ottoman  navy,  then  commanded  by  Sinan  Pasha. 
.  .  .  With  nearly  150  galleys  or  galleots,  10,000 
Sfildiers,  and  numerous  siege-guns,  Sinan  and 
Dragut  sailed  out  of  the  Dardanelles  —  whither 
bound  no  Christian  could  tell.  They  ravaged, 
as  usual,  the  Straits  of  Jlessina,  and  then  revealed 
the  point  of  attack  by  making  direct  for  Malta." 
But  the  demonstration  made  against  the  strong 
fortifications  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  was  ill- 
planned  and  feebly  e.xecuted;  it  was  easily 
repelled.  To  wipe  out  his  defeat,  Sinan  "sailed 
straight  for  Tripoli,  some  6-1  leagues  away,  Tri- 
poli was  the  natural  antidote  to  3Ialta :  for  Tripoli, 
too,  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  —  much 
against  their  will  —  inasmuch  as  the  Emperor 
had  made  their  defence  of  this  easternmost 
Barbary  state  a  condition  of  their  tenure  of 
Malta."  But  the  fortifications  of  Tripoli  were 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  Turkish  bom- 
bardment, and  Gaspard  de  Villiers,  the  com- 
mandant, was  forced  to  surrender  (August  15tli), 
"  on  terms,  as  he  believed,  identical  with  those 
which  Suleyman  granted  to  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes.  But  Sinan  was  no  Suleyman ;  more- 
over, he  was  in  a  furious  rage  with  the  whole 
Order.  He  put  the  garrison  —  all  save  a  few  — 
in  chains  and  carried  them  off  to  grace  his 
triumpli  at  Stambol.  Thus  did  Tripoli  fall  once 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.  .  .  .  The 
misfortunes  of  the  Christians  did  not  end  here. 
Year  after  year  the  Ottoman  fleet  appeared  in 
Italian  waters.  .  .  .  Unable  as  they  felt  them- 
selves to  cope  with  the  Turks  at  .sea,  the  powers 
of  Soutliern  Europe  resolved  to  strike  one  more 
blow  on  land,  and  recover  Tripoli,  A  fleet  of 
nearly  100  galleys  and  ships,  gathered  from 
Spain,  Genoa,  'the  Religion,'  the  Pope,  from  all 
quarters,  with  the  Duke  de  Medina-Celi  at  their 
head,  assembled  at  3Iessina.  .  .  .  Five  times  the 
expedition  put  to  sea;  five  times  was  it  driven 


back  by  contrary  winds.  At  last,  on  February 
10,  1560,  it  was  fairly  away  for  the  African 
coast.  Here  fresh  troubles  awaited  it.  Long 
delays  in  crowded  vessels  had  produced  their 
disastrous  effects:  fevers  and  scurvy  and 
dysentery  were  working  their  terrible  ravages 
.among  the  crews,  and  2,000  corpses  were  flung 
into  the  sea.  It  was  impossible  to  lay  siege  to 
Tripoli  with  a  diseased  arm}',  and  wheii  actually 
in  sight  of  their  object  the  admirals  gave  orders 
to  return  to  Jerba.  A  sudden  descent  quickly 
gave  them  the  command  of  tlie  beautiful  island. 
...  In  two  months  a  strong  castle  was  built, 
with  all  scientific  earthworks,  and  the  admiral 
prepared  to  carr}'  home  such  troops  as  were  not 
needed  for  its  defence.  Unhappily  for  him,  he 
liad  lingered  too  long.  .  .  ,  He  was  about  to 
jjreparc  for  departure  when  news  came  that  the 
Turkish  fleet  had  been  seen  at  Goza,  Instantly 
all  was  panic.  Valiant  gentlemen  forgot  their 
valour,  forgot  their  coolness.  .  .  .  Before  they 
could  make  out  of  the  strait  .  .  .  the  dread 
Corsair  [Dragut]  himself,  and  Ochiali,  and  Piali 
Pasha  were  upon  them.  Then  ensued  a  scene 
of  confusion  that  baffles  description.  Despairing 
of  weathering  the  north  side  of  Jerba  the  panic- 
stricken  Christians  ran  their  ships  ashore  and 
deserted  them,  never  stopping  even  to  set  them 
on  fire.  ...  On  rowed  the  Turks ;  galleys  and 
galleons  to  the  number  of  56  fell  into  tlieir  hands ; 
18,000  Christians  bowed  down  before  their 
scimitars;  the  beach  on  that  memorable  11th  of 
Jlay,  1560,  was  a  confused  medley  of  stranded 
ships,  helpless  prisoners,  Turks  busy  in  looting 
men  and  galleys  —  and  a  hideous  heap  of 
mangled  bodies.  The  fleet  and  the  army  which 
had  sailed  from  ilessina  .  .  .  were  absolutel}' 
lost." — S.  Lane-Poole,  Story  of  the  Barbary 
Corsairs. 

Also  vx:  W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  11. .  hk.  4,  £■//.  1. 

A.  D.  1563-1565. — Repulse  of  the  Moors 
from  Oran  and  Mazarquiver. — Capture  of 
Penon  de  Velez. — In  tlie  spring  of  1563  a 
most  determined  ami  formidable  attempt  was 
made  by  Hasseni,  the  dey  of  Algiers,  to  drive 
tlie  Spaniards  from  Oran  and  3Iazarquiver, 
which  they  had  held  since  the  African  con- 
quests of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The  siege  was 
fierce  and  desperate;  the  defence  most  heroic. 
The  beleaguered  garrisons  held  their  ground 
until  a  relieving  expedition  from  Spain  came  in 
sight,  on  the  8th  of  June,  when  the  Jloors 
retreated  hastily.  In  the  summer  of  the  ne.xt 
year  the  Spaniards  took  the  strong  island  fortress 
of  Penon  de  Velez,  breaking  up  one  more  nest  of 
piracy  and  strengthening  their  footing  on  the 
Barbary  coast.  In  the  course  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing" they  blocked  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tetuan,  which  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
marauders.— W.  H.  Prescott,  Uiat.  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  II.,  hk.  4,  ch.  1  (v.  2). 

A.  D.  1565. — Participation  in  the  Turkish 
Siege  of  Malta.— Death  of  Dragut.  See 
IIosiTr.M.i.Eus  OK  St.  John:  A.  D.  15o(»-1565. 

A.  D.  1570-1571.  —  War  with  the  Holy 
League  of  Spain,  Venice  and  the  Pope. — The 
Battle  of  Lepanto.     See  Tukks:   A,  D.  1566- 

A.  D.  1572-1573.— Capture  of  Tunis  by 
Don  John  of  Austria.— Its  recovery,  with 
Goletta,  by  the  Turks.  See  Tukks:  A.  D. 
15T2-15T3. 
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A.  D.  1579.  — Invasion  of  Morocco  by  Sebas- 
tian of  Portugal.— His  defeat  and  death.  S^"' 
l'..uni.M,    .V   l»    l-.;'.i-l>ii 

A.  D.  1664-1684. -Wars  of  France  against 
the  piratical  powers.— Destructive  bombard- 
ments of  Aleiers.  — •Till-  am  iiiil  alliiiin  .•  «{ 
the  iTowii  iif  Fmiuf  with  Ihr  (Mloiiiuii  I'oru-. 
iilwnvs  iiii|Mi|iiiliir.  ami  lfs.s  ni-ci-ssiiry  simi-  Fniiu'f 
|i„,|  ■  •  ■itriiiiji;.  was  at  this  iiii>iiifiit  [early 

ill  i>  ■  l.iiiiisXIV.  ]  welliiiL'h  limkcii.  to 

tile ,.iisfaeti()ii     hcilli    of    the    (.'hrisliaii 

imtlons  of  the  South  and  of  the  Au-lrian  empire. 

.  .  IHvers  plans  were  pr.i|H.s4-(l  in  the  Kind's 
eouneil  fornttiiekiiii;  the  Ottoinaii  power  on  I  lie 
Moorish  i-oiists.  and  for  repressiiiir  the  pirates, 
who  wen-  the  lernir  of  the  iiierehaiitsliippinif 
and  inaritiiiie  proviiu-i-s.  Colliert  iiidueed  the 
kini;  to  attempt  a  military  swttlemenl  aiiiiniL'  the 
Moors  iiH  the  best  lueaiis  of  holdiiiir  them  in 
rheek.  A  »<iuadrim  commanded  by  the  Dukede 
Ik'iiufiirt  .  .  .  landeil  5,(MW  piekeil  soldiers  be- 
fore Jijell  (or  Djiijelli).  a  small  Ak'eriiie  port 
between  liniii;iiili  and  Bona.  Tliev  took  pos.ses- 
sion  of  .lijeli  without  dillieultv  (.fiily  22,  l(m4»; 
but  dim-onl  arosi-  between  ({eaufort  and  his 
ollleers;  they  diil  not  work  actively  enouijli  to 
fortify  tlieiuselves."  and  before  the  end  of 
S-pleinber  they  were  obli;:ed  to  evacuate  the 
place  pn'cipitateiy.  "The  success  of  Beaufort's 
8<|iiailn>n,  coiniiiandc<l  under  the  duke  by  the 
celebmted  Chevalier  I'aul.  ere  loiip  elTuced  the 
impression  of  this  reverse:  two  Alj^erine  liotillas 
were  destmyeil  in  the  cmirse  of  106,")."  The 
Pey  of  .Vli.'iers  s<-iit  one  of  his  French  captives, 
an  olllcer  named  I)u  Babinais.  to  France  with 
proposals  of  peace,  makiiii;  him  swear  to  return 
If  his  mission  failinl.  The  propos4ils  were  re- 
jccIimI:  Dii  Babinais  was  loyal  to  his  oath  and 
retiimetl  —  to  siilTer  death,  as  he  expected,  at  the 
Imndsof  the  furious  barbarian.  "The  devotion 
of  this  Breton  Heiruliis  was  not  lost ;  despondency 
s<Min  tiKik  till-  place  of  aiiiri'r  in  the  lii'art  of  the 
MiMirish  chiefs.  Tunis  yielded  first  to  the  guns 
of  the  Fri'iich  si|iiailroii.  broU!;lit  to  iK'ar  on  it 
from  the  Bay  of  Goletla.  Tlie  Pacha  and  the 
Divan  of  Tunis  obliijated  themselves  to  restore 
nil  the  French  shives  they  possessed,  to  re- 
.s|>ect  French  ships,  and  Ihcnceforth  to  release 
all  Frenchmen  whom  they  should  capture  on 
fon'iiin  ships.  .  .  .  Hiirhts  of  nubaine.  and  of 
adniiniltv  and  shipwreck,  were  siippn>sed  as  re- 
Ifnnled  t'nnchincn  (November  2."),  iri(;."j).  The 
station  nt  Cape  Nepro  was  restored  to  France. 
.  .  .  Algiers  submilte<I.  si.x  months  after,  to 
nearly  the  same  conditions  iniposeil  on  it  by 
I..<mis  XIV.:  ime  of  the  articles  stipulated  that 
French  inenlianls should  be  treati'd  as  favorably 
as  anv  forciirii  nation,  and  even  more  so(.Mav  if, 
IIWM!)!  More  than  D.iliMl  Frcncli  slaves  wc  iv  set 
at  liberty."  Between  llililt  and  11172.  Louis  XIV. 
wius  seriously  meditatiiii;  a  trreat  war  of  con(iucst 
with  the  Turks  and  their  dependencies,  but  pre- 
ferred, tinally,  to  enter  upon  his  war  with  Hol- 
land, which  broujrht  the  other  jiroject  to  nautrht. 
Fnince  and  the  Ottoman  empire  then  riinained 
on  tolerably  itcxmI  terms  until  IHxi,  when  a 
"s<|uailnin  of  Tripolitan  corsjiirs  havinir  carried 
off  u  French  ship  on  the  coast  of  Provence, 
Uuuuesne.  at  the  head  of  st-ven  ves.scls,  pur- 
suc«l  the  pirates  into  the  waters  of  Greece.  Thev 
took  refiipe  in  the  harbor  of  Scio.  Duquesne 
summoned  the  Pacha  of  Scio  to  expel  them. 
The  Pacha  refusttl,   and   fired  on  the  French 


S(Hmdron,  when  Duipiesne  cannonaded  both  the 
pinites  and  the  town  with  such  violence  that  the 
Pacha,  terrilied,  asked  for  a  truce,  in  order  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  SultJin  (,Iuly  28,  lOSl). 
I )ii(|uesne  converted  the  attack  into  a  blockade. 
At  the  news  of  this  violation  of  the  Ottoman 
territory,  the  Sultan.  Mahoiuel  IV.,  fell  into  a 
raiie  .  ".  .  ami  dispatched  the  Captain-Pacha  to 
Sc-io  with  :i2  galleys.  Duciuesiie  alloweil  the 
Turkish  galleys  to  enter  the  harbor,  then  block- 
iided  llicin  with  the  pirates,  and  declared  that  lie 
woulil  burn  the  whole  if  satisfaction  were  not 
had  of  the  Tripolitrtns.  The  Divan  hesitated. 
War  was  about  to  recommence  with  the  Em- 
peror; it  was  not  the  moment  to  kin<lle  it  against 
France."  In  the  end  there  was  a  comiiroinise, 
ami  the  Tripolit:ins  gave  up  the  Fniicli  vessel 
and  the  .shives  they  had  captured,  proniisiiig. 
also,  to  receive  a  French  consul  at  Tripoli. 
"During  this  time  nnotlier  sijuadron,  commanded 
bv  Chiiteau-Henault,  blockaded  the  coasts  of 
>Jorocco,  the  men  of  Maghreb  having  rivalled 
in  di'predations  the  vassals  of  Turicey.  Tlie 
powerful  Emperor  of  Morocco,  .^lulcy  Ismael, 
sent  the  governor  of  Tetuan  to  France  to  solicit 
peace  t)f  Limis  XIV.  The  treaty  was  signed  at 
Saint-Germain,  .January  29,  10^2,  on  a<lvaiitage- 
ous  conditions,"  including  restitution  of  French 
slaves.  "  -Vffairs  did  not  terminate  so  amicably 
with  Algiers.  From  this  piratical  centre  had 
])roceeded  the  gravest  offenses.  A  captain  of 
the  royal  navy  was  held  in  slavery  there,  with 
many  other  Frenchmen.  It  was  res<ilved  to  iii- 
llict  a  terrible  punishment  on  the  Algerines. 
The  thought  of  conquering  Algeria  had  more 
than  once  presented  itself  to  the  king  ami 
Colbert,  and  tliey  appreci:ited  the  value  of  tliis 
conquest ;  the  Jijeli  expedition  hail  been  formerly 
a  first  attempt.  They  did  not,  liowever,  deem 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  embark  in  such  an 
enterprise;  a  descent,  a  siege,  would  have  re- 
quired too  great  preparations:  they  had  recourse 
to  another  means  of  attack.  The  regenerator  of 
the  art  of  naval  construction,  Petit-Uenau,  in- 
vented liomb-kctches  expressly  for  the  jiurpose. 
.  .  .  July  23,  1682,  Duquesne  anchored  before 
Algiei^,  with  11  ships,  1,5  galleys,  .5  bomb- 
ketches,  and  Petit-Renau  to  guide  them.  After 
tive  weeks'  delay  caused  by  bad  weather,  tlien 
by  a  fire  on  one  of  the  bomb-ketches,  the 
thorough  trial  took  place  during  tlie  night  of 
August  30.  The  effect  was  terrible:  a  part  of 
the  great  mosque  fell  on  the  crowd  that  had 
talveu  refuge  there.  During  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 3-4,  the  Algerines  attempted  to  capture 
the  bomb-ketches  moored  at  the  entrance  of  their 
harbor;  they  were  repulsed,  and  the  bombard- 
ment continued.  The  Dey  wished  to  negotiate; 
the  people,  exasperated,  prevented  him.  The 
wind  shifting  to  the  nortlnvest  presaged  the 
equinoctial  storm:  Duquesne  set  sail  again, 
September  12.  The  expedition  had  not  been 
decisive.  It  was  begun  anew.  June  18,  1683, 
Duquesne  reappeared  in  the  road  of  Algiers;  he 
had,  this  time,  seven  bomb-ketches  instead  of  tive. 
These  instruments  of  extermination  had  been 
])erfected  in  the  interval.  The  nights  of  June 
2(i-2T  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  houses,  several  mosques,  and  the  jialace 
of  the  Dcv,  A  thousand  men  perished  in  the 
harbor  and  the  town. "  The  Dey  opened  negotia- 
tions, giving  up  700  French  slaves,  but  was 
killed  bv  his  Janizaries,  and  one  Hadgi-Husseiu 
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proclaimed  in  his  stead.  "The  bombardment 
was  resumed  with  increasing  violence.  .  .  .  Tlie 
Algerines  avenged  tliemselves  by  binding  to  the 
muzzles  of  their  guns  a  number  of  Frenclimen 
who  remained  in  their  hands.  .  .  .  The  fury  of 
the  Algerines  drew  upon  them  redoubled 
calamities.  .  .  .  The  bombs  rained  almost  with- 
out intermission.  The  harbor  was  strewn  with 
the  wrecks  of  vessels.  The  city  was  ...  a 
heap  of  bloody  ruins."  But  "the  bomb-ketches 
had  exhausted  their  ammunition.  September 
was  approaching.  Duquesne  again  departed; 
but  a  strong  blockading  force  was  kept  up,  dur- 
ing tlie  whole  winter,  as  a  standing  threat  of  the 
return  of  the  'infernal  vessels.'  The  Algerines 
finally  bowed  their  head,  and,  April  25,  168-t, 
peace  was  accorded  by  Tourville,  the  com- 
mander of  the  blockade,  to  the  Pacha,  Dey, 
Divan,  and  troops  of  Algiers.  The  Algerines 
restored  320  French  slaves  remaining  in  their 
power,  and  180  other  Christians  claimed  by  the 
King;  the  janizaries  only  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  were  restored;  they  engaged  to  make 
no  prizes  within  ten  leagues  of  the  coast  of 
France,  nor  to  assist  the  other  Jloorish  corsairs 
at  war  with  France ;  to  recognize  the  precedence 
of  the  flag  of  France  over  all  other  flags,  ttc, 
ifec.  ;  lastly,  they  sent  an  embass_v  to  carry  their 
submission  to  Louis  XIV.  ;  they  did  not,  how- 
ever, pay  the  damages  which  Duquesne  had 
wished  to  exact  of  them." — H.  ilartin,  Ilint.  of 
France:    Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  v.  1,  eh.  4  find  7. 

A.  D.  1785-1801. — Piratical  depredations 
upon  American  commerce. — Humiliating  trea- 
ties and  tribute. — The  example  of  resistance 
given  by  the  United  States. — "It  is  dillicvilt 
for  us  to  realize  that  only  70  years  ago  the  iledi- 
terranean  was  so  unsafe  that  the  merchant  ships 
of  every  nation  stood  in  danger  of  being  cap- 
tured by  pirates,  unless  they  were  protected 
either  by  an  armed  convoy  or  by  tribute  paid  to 
the  petty  Barbary  powers.  Yet  we  can  scarcely 
open  a  "book  of  travels  during  the  last  century 
without  mention  being  made  of  the  immense 
risks  to  whicli  every  one  was  exposed  who  ven- 
tured b}'  sea  from  ^larseilles  to  Naples.  .  .  . 
The  European  states,  in  order  to  protect  their  com- 
merce, had  the  choice  either  of  paying  certain 
sums  per  head  for  each  captive,  which  in  reality 
was  a  premium  on  capture,  or  of  buying  entire 
freedom  for  their  commerce  by  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  yearly.  The  treaty  renewed  by 
France,  in  1788,  with  Algiers,  was  for  fifty  years, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  pay  §200,000  annually,  be- 
sides large  presents  distributed  according  to 
custom  every  ten  years,  and  a  great  sum  given 
down.  The  peace"  of  Spain  with  Algiers  is  said 
to  have  cost  from  three  to  five  millions  of  dollars. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  same  time 
England  was  paying  an  annual  tribute  of  about 
§280,000.  England  was  the  only  power  sufh- 
ciently  strong  on  the  sea  to  put  down  these  pirates ; 
but  in  order  to  keep  her  own  position  as  mistress 
of  the  seas  she  preferred  to  leave  them  in  existence 
in  order  to  be  a  scourge  to  the  commerce  of  other 
European  powers,  and  even  to  support  tliem  by 
paying  a  sum  so  great  that  other  states  might 
find  it  dirtieult  to  make  peace  with  them.  Wlien 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  we  [of  the  United 
States  of  America]  no  longer  had  the  safeguards 
for  our  commerce  that  had  been  given  to  us  by 
England,  and  it  was  therefore  that  in  our  very 
first  negotiations  for  a  treaty  with  France  we 


desired  to  have  an  article  inserted  into  the  treaty, 
that  the  king  of  France  should  secure  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  and  their  vessels 
and  effects,  against  all  attacks  or  depredations 
from  any  of  the  Barbary  jiowers.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  insert  this  article  in  the  treaty  of 
1778,  and  instead  of  that  the  king  agreed  to  'em- 
ploy his  good  offices  and  interposition  in  order 
to  provide  as  fully  and  efficaciously  as  possible 
for  the  benefit,  conveniency  and  safety  of  tlie 
United  States  against  the  princes  and  the  states 
of  Barbary  or  their  subjects.'  " —  Direct  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  piratical 
powers  were  opened  in  1785,  by  a  c;dl  which  Mr. 
Adams  made  upon  the  Tripolitan  ambassador. 
The  latter  announced  to  ]\Ir.  Adams  tli.-it  "  '  Tur- 
key, Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco  were 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  that 
no  nation  could  navigate  that  sea  without  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  them.'  .  .  .  The  ambasstidor  de- 
manded as  the  lowest  price  for  a  perpetual  peace 
30,000  guineas  for  his  employers  and  £3,000  for 
himself;  that  Tunis  would  probably  treat  on  the 
same  terms ;  but  he  could  not  answer  for  Algiers 
or  Morocco.  Peace  with  all  four  powers  would 
cost  at  least  $1,000,000,  and  Congress  had  appro- 
priated only  §80,000.  .  .  .  Mr.  Adams  was 
strongly  opposed  to  war,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense, and  preferred  the  payment  of  tribute. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Jefferson  quite  as  decidedly  preferred 
war. "  The  opinion  in  favor  of  a  trial  of  pacific 
negotiations  prevailed,  and  a  treaty  with  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  was  concluded  in  1787.  An 
attempt  at  the  same  time  to  make  terms  with  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  and  to  redeem  a  number  of 
American  captives  in  his  hands,  came  to  nothing. 
"  For  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
foui'teen  men  were  allowed  to  remain  in  imprison- 
ment for  ten  years.  ...  In  November,  1793, 
the  number  of"  [American]  prisoners  at  Algiers 
amounted  to  115  men,  among  whom  there  re- 
mained only  ten  of  the  original  captives  of  1785." 
At  last,  the  nation  began  to  realize  the  intolerable 
shame  of  the  matter,  and,  "on  .January  2,  1794, 
the  House  of  Representatives  resolved  that  a 
■  naval  force  adequate  for  the  protection  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  against  the  Al- 
gerine  forces  ought  to  be  provided. '  In  the  same 
year  authority  was  given  to  build  six  frigates, 
and  to  procure  ten  smaller  vessels  to  be  equipped 
as  galleys.  Negotiations,  however,  continued 
to  go  on,"  and  in"  September.  1795,  a  treaty  with 
the  Dey  was  concluded.  "In  making  this  treaty, 
however,  we  had  been  obliged  to  follow  the 
usage  of  European  powers  —  not  only  pay  a  large 
surn  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  peace,  but  an 
annual  tribute,  in  order  to  keep  our  vessels  from 
being  captured  in  the  future.  The  total  cost  of 
fulfilling  the  treaty  was  estimated  at  §992,- 
463.25." — E.  Schuvler,  AmericKii  Diplomacy,  pt. 
4._"The  first  treaty  of  1795,  with  Algiers, 
which  was  negotiated  during  Washington's  ad- 
ministration, cost  the  United  States,  for  the  ran- 
som of  American  captives,  and  the  Dey's  forbear- 
ance, around  §1,000,000.  in  addition  to  which  an 
aunuit  V  was  promised.  Treaties  with  other  Bar- 
bary States  followed,  one  of  which  purchased 
peace  from  Tripoli  bv  the  jiaynient  of  a  gross 
sum.  Nearlv  §2.000"000  had  been  squandered 
thus  far  in  bribing  these  powers  to  respect  our 
fla;:,  and  President  Adams  complained  in  1800 
tbift  the  United  States  had  to  pay  three  times  the 
tribute  imposed  upon    Sweden  and  Denmark. 
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iml  upon  till'  new  I'resiilent 

; Jellersou  liiiil.  while  in  Wash- 

.  ihini't,  expressi'tl  his  ileteslation  of  the 
niellKKl  hitlierto  favored  for  pacifyin;;  tlie.se  pests 
of  foinnienv;  miil.  availin;;  himself  of  the  pres- 
ent favoralile  opportunity,  he  s*Mit  out  Commo- 
dore Dale  with  a  .squadron  of  three  fri]i;ates  and 
n  .slcxip  of  war.  to  make  a  naval  demonslnitioii 
on  the  enast  of  Barliary.  .  .  .  t'omnnMlore  Dale, 
upon  arriving  at  ({ili'niltar  [July,  1801J,  found 
two  Tripolitan  eruisers  watching  for  Americjin 
vesiM'ls;  for.  lUi  had  been  suspected,  Tripoli 
nlri'adv  mnlitatcHl  war.  The  friirate  I'hiladelpliia 
MiM'ka'deil  these  vessels,  while  Bainliridge,  with 
the  friirale  Ks,s<'.x,  convoved  American  vessels  in 
the  .Mcditerniiieaii.  Dale,  in  the  fripte  Presi- 
dent. priK-eeded  to  cruise  oil  Tripoli,  followed 
by  the  .sclio<iner  Experiment,  which  presently 
caj)tured  ii  TripolitJin  cruiser  of  14  guns  after 
a  spirited  action.  The  Barbary  powers  were  for 
II  time  oveniwetl,  and  the  United  Stales  thus  set 
the  tirst  e.\ample  among  t'liristian  nations  of 
nuking  reprisals  instead  of  ransom  the  rule  of 
security  aL'ainsl  these  commercial  marauders. 
In  this  respect  Jefferson's  conduct  was  applauded 
ut  home  by  men  of  ull  parties." — J.  Schouler, 
Uitt.  ••ftlte  U.  H.,  rh.  .5,  luct.  1  (r.  2). 

Also  is:  R  L.  Play  fair.  The  Scourge  of  Chris- 
ttniliim.  rh.   Ill, 

A.  D.  1803-1805. — American  War  with  the 
pirates  of  Tripoli. — "The  war  with  Tripoli 
<lrai:irid  tediously  along,  and  seemed  no  nearer 
its  cud  al  the  close  of  \x»:i  than  18  months  be- 
fore. Commodore  Morris,  whom  the  President 
sent  to  command  the  -Mediterranean  sijiiadron, 
cruis<'d  from  port  to  port  between  May,  1803, 
and  August,  1803,  convoying  merchant  vessels 
from  Gilindtar  to  Leghorn  anil  .Malta,  or  lay  in 
bnrlMir  ami  repaired  his  ships,  but  neither  block- 
adnl  nor  moli-sted  Tripoli:  until  at  length,  June 
21,  \>*>r.i.  the  President  called  him  home  and  di.s- 
mi.ssed  him  from  the  service.  His  successor 
was  ConimiMlore  Preble,  who  Sept.  12,  1803, 
reached  tiibraltar  with  the  relief-siiuailrou  which 
Secretary  Gallatin  thought  unnecessarily  strong. 
.  .  .  He  found  Morocco  taking  piirt  with 
Tripoli,  Captain  Bainbridge,  who  reached  Gib- 
raltar in  the  •Philadelphia'  August  24,  some 
thri'e  weeks  before  Preble  arrived,  caught  in  the 
neighborhooil  a  Moorish  cruiser  of  22  guns  with, 
an  American  brig  in  its  clutches.  Another 
American  brig  Imd  just  Ixjen  seized  at  Mogadon 
Detennined  to  slop  this  peril  at  the  outset, 
Preble  united  to  his  own  squadron  the  ships 
which  he  had  come  to  relieve,  and  with  this 
combine!  1  force.  .  .  .  sending  the 'Philadelphia' 
to  blockade  Tripoli,  he  crossed  to  Tangiers 
October  «,  and  brought  the  Emperor  of  MoriKco 


to  ren.son.  On  both  sides  prizes  mid  prisoners 
were  restored,  and  the  old  treaty  was  renewed. 
This  affair  consumed  time:  and  when  ut  leiiL'th 
I'reble  got  the  'Constitution  '  under  way  for  the 
Tripolitan  coast,  he  spoke  a  British  frigate  off 
the  Island  of  Sardinia,  which  reported  that  the 
'Philadelphia'  had  been  captured  October  21. 
more  than  three  weeks  before.  BainlMidgc. 
cruising  off  Tripoli,  had  chased  a  Tripolitan 
cruiser  into  shoal  water,  and  Wiis  hauliiiir  off, 
when  the  frigate  struck  on  a  reef  at  the  moutb 
of  the  harbor.  Every  effort  was  made  without 
success  to  float  her;  but  at  last  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  Tripolitan  gunboats,  mid  Bainbridge 
struck  his"  flag.  The  Tripolitans,  after  a  few- 
days  work,  floated  the  frigate,  and  brought  her 
under  the  guns  of  the  castle.  Tlu-  ollicers  be- 
came prisoners  of  war,  and  the  crew,  in  number 
301)  or  more,  were  |)ut  to  hard  labor.  The  affair 
was  in  no  way  distreditulile  to  the  siiu:idron. 
.  .  .  The  Tripi)litans  gained  nothing  except  the 
prisoners;  for  at  Bainbridge  s  suggestion  Preble, 
some  time  afterward,  ordered  Stephen  Decatur, 
a  young  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  '  Enter- 
prise,' to  take  a  captured  Tripolitan  craft  re- 
named the  'Intrepid,'  and  with  a  crew  of  75 
men  to  sail  from  Syracuse,  enter  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli  by  night,  board  the  '  Philadeljjhia,' and 
burn  her  under  the  castle  guns.  The  order  was 
literally  obeyed.  Decatur  ran  into  the  harbor 
at  ten"  o'clock  in  the  night  of  Feb.  16.  1804, 
boarded  the  frigate  within  half  gun-shot  of  the 
Pacha's  castle,  drove  the  Tripolitan  crew  over- 
board, set  the  ship  on  tire,  remained  alongside 
until  the  flames  were  beyond  control,  and  then 
withdrew  without  losing  a  man." — II.  Adams, 
Hint,  of  the  U.  .S'.  .■  Administration  (f  Jtfferson, 
r.  'i,  ch.  7. — "Commodore  Preble,  in  the  mean- 
time, hurried  his  preparations  for  more  serious 
work,  and  ou  July  2.5111  arrived  off  Tripoli  with 
a  squadron,  consisting  of  the  frigate  Constitu- 
tion, three  brigs,  three  schooners,  si.\  gunboats, 
and  two  bomb  vessels.  Opposed  to  liim  were 
arrayed  over  a  hundred  guns  mounted  on  shore 
batteries,  nineteen  gunboats,  one  ten-gun  brig, 
two  schooners  mounting  eight  guns  each,  and 
twelve  galleys.  Between  August  3rd  and  Sep- 
tember 3rd  five  attacks  were  made,  and  though 
the  town  was  never  reduced,  substantial  damage 
was  inflicted,  and  the  subsequent  satisfactory 
peace  rendered  possible.  Preble  was  relieved 
iiy  Barron  in  September,  not  because  of  any  loss 
of  confidence  in  his  ability,  but  from  exigencies 
of  the  service,  which  forbade  the  Government 
sending  out  an  otiicer  ,iuiiior  to  him  iu  the  relief 
squadron  which  reinforced  his  own.  Upon  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  was  presented 
with  a  gold  medal,  and  the  thanks  of  Congress 
were  tendered  him,  his  officers,  and  men,  for 
gallant  and  faithful  services.  The  blockade 
was  maintained  vigorously,  and  in  1805  an  attack 
w;us  made  upon  the  Tripolitan  town  of  Derua, 
by  a  combined  land  and  naval  force;  the  former 
being  under  command  of  Consul-General  Eaton, 
who  had  lieen  a  captain  in  the  American  army, 
and  of  Lieutenant  O'Bannou  of  the  Marines. 
The  enoiny  made  a  spirited  though  disorganized 
defence,  but  the  shells  of  the  war-ships  drove 
them  from  point  to  point,  and  finally  their  prin- 
cipal work  was  carried  by  the  force  under 
O'Bannon  and  Midshipman  Mann.  Eaton  was 
eager  to  press  forward,  but  he  was  denied  rein- 
forcements and  military  stores,  and  much  of  his 
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advantage  was  lost.  All  furtlier  operations 
were,  however,  discontinued  in  .June,  180.5, 
when,  after  the  usual  intrigues,  delays,  and 
prevtirications,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
Pasba.  which  provided  that  no  further  tribute 
should  be  exacted,  and  that  American  vessels 
should  be  forever  free  of  his  rovers.  Satisfac- 
tory as  was  this  conclusion,  the  uncomfortable 
fact  remains  that  tribute  entered  into  the  settle- 
ment. After  all  the  prisoners  had  been  ex- 
changed man  for  man.  the  Tripolitan  Govern- 
ment demanded,  and  the  United  States  paid,  the 
handsome  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  to 
close  the  contract.  This  treaty,  however, 
awakened  the  conscience  of  Europe,  and  from 
the  day  it  was  signed  the  power  of  the  Barbary 
Corsairs  began  to  wane.  The  older  countries 
saw  theirdutj'  more  clearly,  and  ceased  to  legalize 
robbery  on  the  high  seas." — S.  Lane-Poole, 
S'tori/  of  the  Burbary  Corsairs,  eh.  20. 

Also  in  :  3.  F.  Cooper,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S. 
Xiiry,  r.  1,  ch.  18  and  v.  2.  c/t.  1-7. — The  same, 
Life  of  Prehlf. — A.  S.  Mackenzie,  Life  of  Deca- 
tur, ch.  3-7. 

A.  D.  1815. — Final  War  of  Algiers  with  the 
United  States. — Death-blow  to  Algerine 
piracy. —  '.Just  as  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain  broke  out,  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  taking 
offense  at  not  having  received  from  America  the 
precise  articles  in  the  wa.v  of  tribute  demanded, 
had  unceremoniously  dismissed  Lear,  the  consul, 
had  declared  war,  and  had  since  captured  an 
American  vessel,  and  reduced  her  crew  to 
slavery.  Immediately  after  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  with  England,  this  declaration  had 
been  reciprocated.  Efforts  had  been  at  once 
made  to  fit  out  ships,  new  and  old,  including 
several  small  ones  lately  purchased  for  the  pro- 
posed squadrons  of  Porter  and  Perry,  and  before 
many  weeks  Decatur  sailed  from  New  York 
with  the  Guerriere,  ^Macedonian,  and  Constel- 
lation frigates,  now  released  from  blockade ;  the 
Ontario,  new  sloop  of  war,  four  brigs,  and  two 
schooners.  Two  days  after  passing  Gibralter,  he 
fell  iu  with  and  captured  an  Algerine  frigate  of 
44  guns,  the  largest  ship  in  the  Algerine  navy, 
which  struck  to  the  Guerriere  after  a  running 
fight  of  twenty-five  minutes.  A  day  or  two 
after,  an  Algerine  brig  was  chased  into  shoal 
water  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  captured  by  the 
smaller  vessels.  Decatur  having  appeared  off 
Algiers,  the  terrified  Dey  at  once  consented  to  a 
treaty,  which  he  submitted  to  sign  on  Decatur's 
quarter  deck,  surrendering  all  prisoners  on  hand, 
making  certain  pecuniary  indemnities,  renouncing 
all  future  claim  to  any  American  tribute  or 
presents,  and  the  practice,  also,  of  reducing 
prisoners  of  war  to  slaverv.  Decatur  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  obtained  from 
both  indemnity  for  certain  American  vessels 
captured  under  the  guns  of  their  forts  by  British 
cruisers  during  the  late  war.  The  Bey  of 
Tripoli  being  short  of  cash,  Decatur  agreed  to 
accept  in  part  payment  the  restoration  of  liberty 
to  eight  Danes  and  two  Xeapolitans  held  as 
slaves." — R.  Hildreth,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  Secoml 
Series,  ch.  30  (c.  3). 

Also  in:  A.  S.  ^tackenzie.  Life  of  Decatur,  ch. 
13-14. 

A.  D.  1816. — Bombardment  of  Algiers  by 
Lord  Exmouth. — Relinquishment  of  Christian 
slavery  in  Algiers,  Tripolis  and  Tunis. — 'The 
corsairs  of    Barbary    still  scoured   the  Mediter- 


ranean; the  captives,  whom  they  had  taken  from 
Christian  vessels,  still  languished  in  captivity  in 
Algiers;  and.  to  the  disgrace  of  the  civilized 
world,  a  piratical  state  was  suffered  to  exist  in 
its  very  centre.  .  .  .  The  conclusion  of  the  war 
[of  the  Coalition  against  Napoleon  and  France] 
made  the  continuance  of  these  ravages  utterly 
intolerable.  In  the  interests  of  civilization  it 
was  essential  that  piracy  should  be  put  down ; 
Britain  was  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  it  therefore 
devolved  upon  her  to  do  the  work.  .  .  .  Happily 
for  this  country  the  Mediterranean  command  was 
held  by  an  officer  [Lord  Exmouth]  whose  bravery 
and  skill  were  fully  equal  to  the  dangers  before 
him.  .  .  .  Early  in  1816  Exmouth  was'instructed 
to  proceed  to  the  several  states  of  Barbary ;  to 
require  them  to  recognize  the  cession  of  the 
Ljnian  Islands  to  Britain ;  to  conclude  peace  with 
the  kingdoms  of  Sardinia  and  Naples;  and  to 
abolish  Christian  slavery.  The  Dey  of  Algiers 
readily  assented  to  the  "two  first  of  these  condi- 
tions; the  Beys  of  Tripolis  and  Tunis  followed 
the  example  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  in  addi- 
tion consented  to  refrain  in  future  from  treating 
prisoners  of  war  as  slaves.  Exmouth  thereupon 
returned  to  Algiers,  and  endeavoured  to  pbtain  a 
similar  concession  from  the  Dey.  The  Dey 
pleaded  that  Algiers  was  subject  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,"  and  obtained  a  truce  of  three  months  in  • 
order  to  confer  with  the  Sultan.  But  meantime 
the  Algerines  made  an  unprovoked  attack  upon 
a  neighbouring  coral  fishery,  which  was  pro- 
tected by  the  British  flag,  massacring  the  fisher- 
men and  destroying  the  flag.  This  brought 
Exmouth  back  to  Algiers  in  great  haste,  with  an 
ultimatum  which  he  delivered  on  the  27th  of 
August.  No  answer  to  it  was  returned,  and  the 
fleet  (which  had  been  joined  by  some  vessels  of 
the  Dutch  navy)  sailed  into  battle  range  that 
same  afternoon.  '•  The  Algerines  permitted  the 
ships  to  move  into  their  stations.  The  British 
reserved  their  fire  till  they  could  deliver  it 
with  good  effect.  A  crowd  of  spectators 
watched  the  ships  from  the  shore;  and  Exmouth 
waved  his  hat  to  them  to  move  and  save  them- 
selves from  the  tire.  They  had  not  the  prudence 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  timely  warning.  A 
signal  shot  was  fired  by  the  Algerines  from  the 
mole.  The  '  Queen  Charlotte '  replied  by 
delivering  her  entire  broadside.  Five  hundred 
men  were  struck  down  by  the  first  discharge. 
.  .  .  The  battle,  which  had  thus  begun  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  continued  till  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  By  that  time  half  Algiers  had 
been  destroyed ;  the  whole  of  the  Algerine  navy 
had  been  burned;  and.  though  a  few  of  the 
enemj^'s  batteries  still  maintained  a  casual  fire, 
tlieir  principal  fortifications  were  crumbling 
ruins;  the  majority  of  their  guns  were  dis- 
mounted." The  Dej'  humbled  himself  to  the 
terras  proposed  by  the  British  commander.  "  On 
the  first  day  of  September  Exmouth  had  the 
satisfaction  of  acquainting  his  government  with 
the  liberation  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  city  of 
Algiers,  and  the  restitution  of  the  money  paid 
since  the  commencement  of  the  year  by  the 
Neapolitan  and  Sardinian  Governments  for  the 
redemption  of  .slaves."  He  had  also  extorted 
from  the  piratical  Dey  a  solemn  declaration  that 
lie  woulil,  in  future  wars,  treat  all  prisoners 
according  to  thi^  usages  of  European  nations. 
In  the  battle  which  won  these  important  results, 
"  128  men  were    killed    and    690    wounded  on 
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N«nltlw  nritish  lUft ;  llio  Diitrli  l'«t  IM  killnl 
hikI  .V2  wouiwIwI.  "— S.   \Vii1ih)U-.   Jh't.  -J   kwj. 

\l>..  in:  n.  Mnrtlnwm.  IM.  of  tht  Tlnity 
)V,ir.  /V.i-r.  bk.  1.  <•/..  6  (r.  ll— L.  HirtsliI, 
OJIrfdnii  «f  Trinlim  hikI  ('oiimiti'mii,  r.  1. 

A.  D.  1830.— French  conquest  of  Algiers.— 

•Ilurini;    'l»'   N:il"'l>-<'iii''  "•T"   ""'  •*">■  "^  •^'" 

I,., I      r.i,,  t,.r  tli<-  uv  of  llu'  iTfiuli 

111    tiv   nuTi-lmiit.s  of   Miir- 

I- :i  ilU'|iuii' iilmut  the  miillcr 

will,  ll  ««»  miMtlli.l  a.s  l.ilf  ii-t  1821).     Srvcriil  in- 

«ftliii.ni-i   liiiil   iKtii    imlil;  the    (ley    (li'iniuidfil 

in  full  liccnnliiii;  i»  liis  own  lii;iiri-s. 
KrviH  ll  .L'i'V.rniiHiil.  liilii-viiij;  the  dc- 
ii>iM>.  .  v..-vs|ve.  niiuinil  1111  iiivrstiiralioii.  In 
one  of  the  numerous  iletmtes  on  the  subject. 
Hu'win  I'li.-hii.  the  ri'lu'iiinir  (lev.  lieinme  very 
antn-y.  stniek  the  eousul  with  a  fun,  iiiul  onleml 
him  out  of  the  liouw.  He  refus.<l  all  re|mration 
for  the  insult,  even  on  the  fonnal  deniaiiil  of  the 
Fr<-neh  ^'ove^nment.  and  rons«Miiiiiitly  tliiri'  was 
iKMiltenialivebut  war."  The  e.xpedilionlamuhed 
from  the  |Hirt  of  Toulon,  for  the  eliaslisenieiit  of 
the  insolent  Alireriiie.  •■eompristHl  :17..")00  men, 
8.INI11  hoPM-s,  and  I"**)  pieces  of  artillery.  .  .  . 
The  sea  forci-s  included  11  sliipa  of  the  line,  23 
fripites,  TO  smaller  vessels,  377  tninsports,  and 
230  IxKits  for  liindinj;  tr<«ips.  Genenil  Hourinont. 
Minister  of  War,  comnianih'd  the  expedition, 
which  apiwan-il  in  fnnil  of  Algiers  on  the  i;tth 
of  .liine.  1<V)."  IIus.sciii  I'asha  "hail  previously 
asked  for  aid  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  but 
thiit  wily  ruler  had  blanklv  refused.  The  bevs 
of  Tuni.H  and  Triinjli  had  als<i  decline<l  to  meddle 
with  the  affair.  The  landing  of  the  French 
wag  effectisl  safely  and  wilhout  serious  opposi- 
tion, at  Siili  Kerruch.  alniut  16  miles  west  of 
Alk'iers.  The  Aljrerine  armv,  lO.IHK)  to  ,'j(l,0()0 
string,  c-nmmandol  by  Aira  Ibnihini.  son-in-law 
of  the  (ley,  tKik  its  |iosition  on  the  tableland  of 
Slaoueli,  overlooking  the  Fn-neh,  where  it  waited 
while  their  lauding  was  iinule.  On  the  Itllh 
(ieneral  lioiinnont  was  ready  to  advance.  His 
antagonist,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  waiting 
.iilitiide,  and  fon-ing  the  French  to  attack  him, 
on  Ills  own  ifroiind.  now  went  out  to  meet  them, 
and  tiling  his  disorderly  mob  against  their  dis- 
cipline)! Imttalions.  with  the  result  that  seldom 
fails.  "The  Arab  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  alioiit  3.000.  .  .  .  while  the  French  lo.ss  was 
lew  than  ,*ilNl.  In  little  more  than  an  hour  the 
iMtlle  wiLs  over,  and  the  Osmanlis  were  in  full 
and  disorderlv  retreat."  General  Bourmont  t(Kik 
pn^si-ssion  of  the  Algerine  camp  at  Slaoueli, 
whire  he  was  again  allacked  on  the  24th  of 
.IuiK',wilh  a  similar  disjisi rolls  result  to  the  Arabs. 
He  tiM-n  advancul  ii|i<in  the  city  of  Algiers, 
establislied  his  anny  in  ixisition  behind  the  city. 
n>n.slructed  iKitterics,  and  ojK-ned,  on  the  4th  itf 
,luly.  a  Iximbnrdmeiit  so  terrific  that  the  dey 
h.istol  the  white  tlag  in  a  few  hours.  "  Hus.seiii 
Pxslei  lio|xtl  to  the  hust  moment  to  retain  his 
,.,,,i,irv    iii.l  its  indeiK'iidence  by  making  liberal 

^  in  the  way  of  indemnity  for  the  e.x- 
:  the  war,  and  offen-d  to  liberate  all 
Cliriiii.iii  slaves  in  addition  to  paying  them  for 
their  services  and  siilTcrings.  Thij  English  con- 
sul trii^d  to  me<liatc  on  this  bitsis,  but  his  offers 
of  mediation  were  politely  declined.  .  .  .  It  was 
'"  ■"•  --rei-d  that  the 'dey  shouhl  surrender 
ih  all  its  forts  and  military  stores,  and 

■■-■I  to  retire  wherever  he'  chusc  with 


his  wives,  children,  and  personal  belongings, 
but  he  was  not  to  reinaiu  in  the  country  umler 
any  circumstances.  On  the  .Itli  of  July  the 
French  entered  Algiers  in  great  poniji  and  took 
possession  of  the  citv.  .  .  .  The  spoils  of  war 
were  such  as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  a.  conquer- 
ing army,  when  its  numbers  and  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  campaign  are  con.sidercd.  In  the 
treasury  was  found  a  large  r<x>m  filled  with  gold 
and  silver  coins  heaped  together  indiscriniinalcly, 
the  fruits  of  three  centuries  of  piracy  ;  they  were 
the  coins  of  all  the  nations  that  had  sulTeivd 
from  the  depredations  of  the  Algcrincs,  and  the 
variety  in  the  dates  showed  very  clearly  that 
the  accumulation  had  been  the  work  of  two 
or  three  hundred  years.  How  much  money 
was  contained  in  tl'iis  vast  pile  is  not  known; 
certain  it  is  that  nearly  ,50,000,000  francs,  or 
.t'2.0lK).000  sterling,  actually  reached  the  French 
treasurv.  .  .  .  The  cost  of  the  war  was  much  more 
than  covered  by  the  captured  jiroperty.  .  ,  . 
.Many  slaves  were  libcRited.  .  .  .  The  Algerine 
power  was  forever  broken,  and  from  that  day 
Algeria  has  been  a  prosperous  colony  of  France. 
Hussein  Pasha  embarked  on  the  lOtli  of  July  with 
a  suite  of  110  persons,  of  whom  5'>  were  women. 
He  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  remained  for 
a  time,  went  afterwards  to  Leghorn,  and  finally 
to  Egypt."  In  Egypt  he  died.  uuiUt  ciniini 
stances  which  indiciited  poison. — T.  W.  Kno.\. 
Dtrinire  Biiltles  Since  ]ynterl'>f),  ch.  5. 

At.so  is:  U.  L.  Playfair,  Tlie  Scourge  of  ChrU- 
tenilom,  ch.  19. — E.  E.  Crowe,  Jlist.  of  the  Reignu 
of  hviis  XVITf.  and  CharUt  A'.,  r.  2,  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  1830-1846. — The  French  war  of  Sub- 
jugation in  Algeria  with  Abd-el-Kader. — 
"When  Louis  Philippe  ascended  tlie  tlirone  [of 
France,  A.  1).  1830]  the  generals  of  his  predeces- 
sor had  overrun  the  country  [of  Algiers]  — 
though  they  did  not  effectually  subdue  it;  their 
ab.solute  dominion  not  extending  far  round  Al- 
giers—  irom  Bona,  on  the  east,  in  lat.  36^  53'  X., 
long.  7°  46'  W.,  to  Oran,  on  the  west  —  nearly 
the  entire  extent  of  the  ancient  Libya.  .  .  . 
There  was  always  a  party  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies  opposed  to  the  conquest  who  deprecated 
the  colonisation  of  Algeria,  and  who  steadily  oj)- 
posed  any  grants  of  either  men  or  money  to  be 
devoted  to  the  African  enterprise.  The  natural 
result  followed.  Ten  thousand  men  could  not 
effect  the  work  for  wiiich  40.000  were  required; 
and,  whilst  the  young  colony  languished,  the 
natives  became  emboldened,  and  encouraged  to 
make  that  resistance  which  cost  the  French  so 
dear.  Marshal  Clause!,  when  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  colony,  and  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  troops  .  .  .  established  a  series  of 
fortified  posts,  which  were  adequately  garrisoned  ; 
and  roa(ls  were  opened  to  enable  the  garrisons 
promptly  to  comrauuieate  with  each  other. 
These  positions,  rapidly  acquired,  he  was  unable 
to  maintain,  in  consequence  of  the  home  govern- 
ment recalling  the  greater  part  of  his  force.  To 
recruit  his  army  he  resolved  to  enlist  some  corps 
of  the  natives;  and,  in  October,  1830,  the  first 
regiment  of  zouaves  was  raised."  ...  In  1833 
we  "  first  hear  of  Abd-el-Kader.  This  chief  was 
the  son  of  a  marabout,  or  priest,  in  the  jirovince 
of  Or.in.  He  united  consummate  ability  with 
great  valour;  was  a  devout  Mohammedan;  and 
when  he  raised  the  standard  of  the  i)ropliet,  he 
called  the  Arabs  around  him,  with  the  fullest  con- 
fidence of  success.     Ilis  countrymen  obeyed  his 
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call  in  great  numbers;  and,  encouraged  by  the 
enthusiasm  they  displayed,  he  first,  at  the  close 
of  1833,  proclaimed  himself  emir  of  Tlemsen  (the 
former  name  of  Oran),  and  then  seized  on  the 
port  of  Arzew,  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulf  of 
that  name;  and  the  port  of  Mostagancm,  on  the 
opposite  coast.  The  province  of  Mascara,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  was  also  under  his  rule. 
At  that  time  general  Desmicliels  commanded  at 
Oran,  He  had  not  a  very  large  force,  but  he 
acted  promptly,  ilarching  against  Abd-el-Kader, 
he  defeated  him  in  two  pitched  battles;  retook 
Arzew  and  Mostaganem;  and,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1834,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
emir,  by  which  both  parties  were  bound  to  keep 
the  peace  towards  each  other.  During  that  year 
the  terms  were  observed ;  but.  in  183-5,  the  Arab 
chief  again  commenced  hostilities.  He  marched 
to  the  east,  entered  the  French  territories,  and 
took  possession  of  iledeah,  being  received  with 
the  utmost  joy  by  the  inhabitants.  On  the  20th 
of  June,  general"  Trezel,  with  only  2.300  men, 
marched  against  liim.  Abd-el-Kader  had  8,000 
Arabs  under  his  command;  and  a  sanguinary 
combat  took  place  in  the  defiles  of  Moulcy-Ismael. 
After  a  severe  combat,  the  French  forced  the 
pa.ssage,  but  with  considerable  loss.  .  .  .  The 
French  general,  finding  his  position  untenable, 
commenced  a  retrograde  movement  on  the  28th  of 
June.  In  his  retreafhe  was  pursued  by  the  Arabs ; 
and  before  he  reached  Oran,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
he  lost  all  his  waggons,  train,  and  baggage ;  be- 
sides having  ten  officers,  and  2.52  sous-ofiicers 
and  rank-and-file  killed,  and  308  wounded.  The 
heads  of  many  of  the  killed  were  displayed  in 
triumph  by  the  victors.  This  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  French,  and  the  cause  of  great  rejoicing 
to  the  Arabs.  The  former  called  for  marshal 
Clause!  to  be  restored  to  his  command,  and  the 
government  at  home  complied;  at  the  s;tme  time 
issuing  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  Algeria 
should  not  be  abandoned,  but  that  the  honour  of 
the  French  arms  should  be  maintained.  The 
marshal  left  France  on  the  28th  of  July ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  landed,  he  organised  an  expedition 
against  Mascara,  which  was  Abd-el-Kader's  capi- 
tal. .  .  .  The  Arab  chieftain  advanced  to  meet  the 
enemy ;  but,  being  twice  defeated,  he  resolved  to 
abandon  his  capital,  which  the  French  entered 
on  the  6th  of  December,  and  found  completely 
deserted.  The  streets  and  houses  were  alike 
empty  and  desolate ;  and  the  only  living  creature 
they  encountered  was  an  old  woman,  lying  on 
some  mats,  who  could  not  move  of  herself,  and 
had  been  either  forgotten  or  abandoned.  The 
French  set  fire  to  the  deserted  houses ;  and  having 
effected  the  destruction  of  JIascara,  they  marched 
to  Mostaganem,  which  Clausel  determined  to 
make  the  centre  of  French  power  in  that  dis- 
trict."—  Thos.  Wright.  Histori/  <if  France,  v.  3, 
;)/).  633-633. — "A  camp  was  established  on  the 
Taafna  in  April  1836,  and  an  action  took  place 
there  on  the  2oth,  when  the  Tableau  states  that 
3.000  French  engaged  10,000  natives;  and  some 
of  the  enemies  being  troops  of  Morocco,  an  ex- 
planation was  required  of  !Muley-Abd-er-Uach- 
man,  the  emperor,  who  said  that  the  assistance 
wasgivento  the  Alsrerines  without  his  knowledge. 
On  July  6th,  18307  Abd-el-Kader  suffered  a  dis- 
astrous defeat  on  the  river  Sikkak,  near  Tlemsen, 
at  the  hands  of  JIarshal  Bugeaud.  November 
1836,  the  first  expedition  was  formed  against 
Constantina.  .  .  .  After  the  failure  of  Clauzel, 
18 


General  Damremont  was  appointed  governor, 
Feb.  12th,  1837;  and  on  the  30th  of  May  the 
treaty  of  the  Taafna  between  General  Bugeaud 
and  Abd-el-Kader  left  the  French  government  at 
liberty  to  direct  all  their  attention  against  Con- 
stantina, a  camp  being  formed  at  Medjoy-el- 
Ahmar  in  that  direction.  An  army  of  10,000 
men  set  out  thence  on  the  1st  of  October,  1837, 
for  Constantina.  On  the  6th  it  arrived  before 
Constantina;  and  on  the  13th  the  town  was  taken 
with  a  severe  loss,  including  Damremont.  3Iar- 
slial  Yallee  succeeded  Damremont  as  governor. 
The  fall  of  Constantina  destroyed  the  last  relic 
of  the  old  Turkish  government.  .  .  .  By  the  27th 
January,  1838,  100  tribes  had  submitted  to  the 
French.  A.  road  was  cleared  in  April  by  General 
Xegrier  from  Constantina  to  Stora  on  the  sea. 
This  road,  passing  by  the  camps  of  Smendou  and 
the  Arrouch,  was  22  leagues  in  length.  The 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Stora,  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Rusicada,  became  covered  with  French 
settlers:  and  Philippe ville  was  founded  Oct.  1838, 
threatening  to  supplant  Bona.  Abd-el-Kader 
advancing  in  December  1837  to  the  province  of 
Constantina,  the  French  advanced  also  to  observe 
him :  then  both  retired,  without  coming  to  blows. 
A  misunderstanding  which  arose  respecting  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Taafna  was  settled 
in  the  beginning  of  1838.  .  .  .  When  Abd-el- 
Kader  assumed  the  royal  title  of  Sultan  and  the 
command  of  a  numerous  army,  the  French,  with 
republican  charity  and  fraternal  sympathy, 
souglit  to  infringe  the  Taafna  treaty,  and  embroil 
the  Arab  hero,  in  order  to  ruin  his  rising  empire, 
and  found  their  own  on  its  ashes.  The  Emir  had 
been  recognised  by  the  whole  country,  from  the 
gates  of  Ouchda  to  the  river  !Mijerda.  .  .  .  The 
war  was  resumed,  and  man)'  French  razzias  took 
place.  They  once  marched  a  large  force  from 
Algiers  on  Milianah  to  surprise  the  sultan's  camp. 
They  failed  in  their  chief  object,  but  nearly  cap- 
tured the  sultan  himself.  He  was  surrounded  in 
the  middle  of  a  French  square,  which  thousht 
itself  sureof  the  reward  of  100,000fnincs(£4,000) 
offered  for  him ;  but  uttering  his  favourite  '  en- 
shallah'  (with  the  will  of  God),  he  gave  his  white 
horse  the  spur,  and  came  over  their  bayonets  un- 
wounded.  He  lost,  however,  thirty  of  his  body- 
guard and  friends,  but  killed  six  Frenchmen 
with  his  own  hand.  Still,  notwithstanding  his 
successes,  Abd-el-Kader  had  been  losing  all  his 
former  power,  as  his  Arabs,  though  brave,  could 
not  match  80,000  French  troops,  with  artillery 
and  all  the  other  ornaments  of  civilised  warfare. 
Seven  actions  were  fought  at  the  Col  de  Mouzaia, 
where  the  Arabs  were  overthrown  by  the  royal 
dukes,  in  1841 ;  and  at  the  Oued  Foddha,  where 
Changarnier,  with  a  handful  of  troops,  defeated 
a  whole  population  in  a  frightful  gorge.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that,  having  no  guns,  he  launched 
his  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  against  the  fort.  s;iying, 
■  YoiUt  mon  artillerie ! '  Abd-el-K.ider  had  then 
only  two  chances, — the  support  of  iluley-Abd-er- 
Raiiraan,  Emperor  of  Morocco;  ortlie  peace  that 
the  latter  might  conclude  with  France  for  him. 
General  Bugeaud,  who  had  replacctl  Marshal 
Vallee,  organised  a  plan  of  campaign  by  movable 
columns  radiating  from  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Con- 
stantina; and  having  100,500  excellent  soldiers 
at  his  disposal,  tlie  results  as  against  tlie  Emir 
were  slowly  but  surely  effective.  General  Ne- 
grier  at  Constjintina,  Changarnier  amongst  the 
Hadjouts  about  Medeali  and  )Iiliauab,  Ca  vaignac 
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niul  Ijinioriiit^re  in  Onin,— oirrk-d  out  tin- 
ttmiiiuui.lir  ill  ttiirfs  iiixlnKlioiis  witli  uiilinni.' 
enrriry  niul  |MT*<'Vrniin-i' ;  iiinl  in  tlif  spriuR  of 
tMl:M'lii'  |)nc  il'AMtnnli-  in  c-iim|i;iny  witli  Gt'ii- 
,  ,      ,  1  ilic  Emir's  ciiinp  in 

,i  |.;irt  iif  lii»  fiinc.  iiiui 

i-  iiitv    111  li   111-  liiiu-a'lf  I'sinpi'il. 

\  nls  ln'  t<«>lv  n'fii;:*'  in  .Morooco. 

,  :,;ll  pilX-iiins  lif    tllC  pilplllllCl'    of 

I  licn'liv  fxrtfii  ius  riilcT.  Mulry- 
\                             rniiili"iii;iiinsl  lii<  own  incliiia- 

ti.iii,  lilt"  a  war  witli  Kninco :  ft  war  very  speedily 
,,.r„ii'\i''-l  l.v  (;.-ifnil  Uiiu'eaviii's  victory  of  Isly, 
,1  .    from  tlie  l)oint):inl- 

,,  lor  liy  tlie  I'rince  ile 

.1,,,,,.  ,,,  ,. _'ijle  was  niaiiitiiineii 

ami.l»t  til.'  hiiUliy  the  piirtisjinsof  Al)il-elKa<ier; 
lint  .mr  limits  pri'Vent  us  from  tlwelliug  on  its 
pnrtieiilars.  save  in  one  instjince.  .  .  .  Oa  the 
niu'lit  of  the  12tli  of  June,  IH+o,  about  three 
in.  lilt  lis  liefore  Marshal  Buiteaiiil  left  Alijoria. 
I'ol.in.U  I'.lis>ier  aiiilSt.  Ariiaml,  at  the  head  of 

II  eon^ideralile  foree,  attempted  a  ni/./.ia  upon 
the  trilM' of  the  Ueiii Ouled  Uiali.  numherin,!;.  in 
„>.  "  ..  ...i.-ii.  and  chililren.  about  TOO  persons. 
1  the  Dalini.  The  Anibs  escaped  the 
!:•  I  of  their  pursuers;  ami  when  hard 
pn-M«-d.  as  they  soon  were,  took  refuire  in  the 
ciive  "f  Khartjini.  which  had  some  odour  of  sanc- 
tity almut  it:  some  holy  man  or  marabout  had 
lived  and  died  there,  we  VK/lieve.  The  Fieiieli 
triMips  came  up  c|uiekly  to  the  entrance,  and  the 
Arabs  were  suininoiied  to  surrender.  They  made 
no  reply.  Possibly  they  did  not  hear  the  sum- 
mons. '.  .  .  As  there  was  no  other  outlet  from 
the  i-ave  than  that  by  which  the  Arabs  entered, 
a  few  hours'  patience  must  have  been  rewarded 
by  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  imprisoned 
trilK?.  C'liloiiils  IVlissliT  and  St.  .Vrnaud  wi-re 
desirous  of  a  spi'eilier  result;  and  by  their  order 
an  imineiise  lire  was  kindled  ul  the  mouth  of  the 
oive,  and  fed  sedulously  during  the  summer 
niclit  with  wimxI.  ijrass,  reeds,  anythini;  that 
would  help  tu  keep  up  the  volume  of  smoke  and 


flame  which  the  wind  drove,  in  roaring,  whirling 
eddies,  into  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  It  was 
too  late  now  for  the  uiiforlunate  Arabs  to  olTer 
to  surn-nder;  the  discharge  of  a  cannon  would 
not  have  been  heard  in  the  roar  of  that  huge 
blast  furnace,  much  less  smoke-strangled  cries  of 
human  agony.  The  tire  was  kept  up  throughout 
the  night;  aiid  when  the  day  had  fully  dawned, 
the  then  expiring  embers  were  kicked  aside,  and 
as  soon  as  a  sullicient  lime  had  elapsed  to  render 
tlieair  of  the  silent  cave  lireathable,  some  soldiers 
were  directeil  to  ascertain  liow  matters  were 
within.  They  were  gone  but  a  few  minutes ;  and 
they  Ciime  back,  we  are  told,  pale,  trembling, 
terrified,  hardly  daring,  it  seemed,  to  confront 
the  light  of  day.  Xo  wonder  they  trembled  ami 
looked  pale.  They  had  found  nil  the  Arabs 
dead  —  men,  women,  children.  ...  St.  Ariiaud 
and  I'elissier  were  rewarded  Ijy  the  French  min- 
ister; and  Marshal  Soult  observed,  that  'what 
would  be  a  crime  against  civilisation  in  Europe 
might  be  a  justifiable  necessity  in  .Vfrica. '  .  .  . 
A  taste  of  Frencli  bayonets  at  Isly,  and  the 
booming  of  French  guns  at  Jlogador,  had 
brought  Morocco  to  reason.  .  .  .  Morocco  sided 
with  France,  and  threatened  Abd-cl-Kader,  who 
cut  one  of  their  corps  to  pieces,  and  was  in  June 
on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows  with  Muley- Abd- 
el-Uahman,  the  emperor.  But  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  took  vigorous  measures  to  oppose  him, 
nearly  exterminating  the  tribes  friendly  to  him; 
wliicii  drew  off  many  partisans  from  the  Emir, 
who  tried  to  pacify  the  emperor,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully." In  December,  1H46,  "he  asked  to 
negotiate,  offered  to  surrender;  and  after  24 
hours'  discussion  he  came  to  Sidi  Brahim,  the 
scene  of  his  last  exploits  against  the  French, 
where  he  was  received  with  military  honours, 
and  conducted  to  the  Duke  of  Aumale  at  Ne- 
mnurs.  Prance  has  been  .severely  uliused  for  the 
detention  of  Abdel-Kader  in  Ham." — J.  H. 
.Morell.  Al;/,ri,i.  rl,.  -il. 

A.  D.  i88i. — Tunis  brought  under  the  protec- 
torate of  France.    See  Fu.^xcu :  A.  D.  18To-ll:S89. 


BARBES.— BARBETS.— Theeldersamong 

the  early  Waldeiivs  weri'  called  barbes.  which 
sii;iiilieil  "  liicle."  Wljence  came  the  nickname 
BarlK'ts.  applied  to  tliajiValdensian  people  gen- 
enillv. — E.  C'omba,  latt.  of  the  HWJt/isto  of 
It.iifi.  II.  n:. 

BARCA.     See  Cviiexe. 

BARCELONA:  A.  D.  713.— Surrender  to 
the  Arab-Moors.     See  Sivvin":  A.  D.  711-71:1 

A.  D.  1 151. — The  County  joined  to  Aragon. 
Si'e  Si-un:   a    D.   1o;!.-)-|-,'.-)S. 

I2th-i6th  Centuries. — Commercial  prosper- 
ity and  municipal  freedom. — "  Tin'  city  of  IJiir- 
celoiia.  whiih  originally  gave  its  name  to  the 
county  of  which  it  was"  the  aijiital,  was  distin- 
guished from  a  very  early  peritMl  by  ample 
municipal  privileges."  Afte"r the  union  with  Am- 
gon  in  till'  lilh  century,  the  monarchsof  the  lat- 
ter kinirilom  extended  "towanls  it  the  same  libc-ral 
legislation;  sfi  that,  by  the  KJtli,  Barcelona  had 
reached  a  degree  of  commercial  prosperity  rival- 
linjj  that  of  any  of  the  Italian  republics.  She 
dividiil  with  them  the  lucnitive  commerce  with 
Alexandria:  and  hi'r  |)ort.  thronged  with  foreign- 
ers from  every  nation,  Ix'came  a  principal  ein- 
|Mirium  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  spices, 
ilrui:-,.  perfuini-s,  and  other  rich  comimxlities  of 
the  E;ist,  whence  they  were  diffused  over  tlie  in- 


terior of  Spain  and  the  European  continent.  Her 
consuls,  and  her  commercial  factories,  were  es- 
tablished in  every  considerable  port  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  natu- 
ral productsof  her  soil,  and  her  various  domestic 
fabrics,  supplied  her  with  abundant  articles  of 
export.  Fine  wool  was  imported  by  her  in  con- 
siderable quantities  from  England  in  the  14tli 
and  1.5th  centuries,  and  returned  there  manu- 
factured into  cloth;  an  exchange  of  commodities 
the  reverse  of  that  existing  between  tlie  two 
nations  at  the  present  day.  Barcelona  claims  the 
merit  of  having  established  the  first  liaiik  of 
exchange  and  deposit  in  Europe,  in  1401 ;  it  was 
devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  foreigners  as 
well  asof  her  own  citizens.  She  claims  the  glory, 
too,  of  having  compiled  the  most  ancient  written 
code,  among  the  moderns,  of  maritime  law  now 
extant,  digested  from  the  usages  of  commercial 
nations,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  llie  mer- 
cantile jurisprudence  of  Europe  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  wealth  which  fiowe<l  in  upon 
Barcelona,  as  the  result  of  her  activity  and  enter- 
prise, was  evinced  by  her  numerous  public  works, 
her  dix-ks,  arsenal,  warehouses,  exchange,  hospi- 
tals, and  other  constructions  of  general  utility. 
Strangers,  who  yisite<l  Spain  in  the  14th  and  l.'iih 
centuries,  expatiate  on  the  raagniflcencc  of  this 
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city,  its  commodious  private  edifices,  the  cleanli- 
ness of  its  streets  and  public  squares  (a  virtue  l)y 
no  means  usual  in  tliat  day),  and  on  tlie  amenity 
of  its  gardens  and  cultivated  environs.  But  the 
peculiar  glory  of  Barcelona  was  the  freedom  of 
her  municipal  institutions.  Her  government 
consisted  of  a  senate  or  council  of  one  himdred, 
and  a  body  (jf  regidores  or  counsellors,  as  they 
were  styled,  varying  at  times  from  four  to  six 
in  number;  the  former  intrusted  witli  the  legis- 
lative, the  latter  with  the  executive  functions  of 
administration.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
botlies  were  selected  from  the  mercliants,  trades- 
men, and  mechanics  of  the  city.  They  were  in- 
vested not  merely  with  municipal  autliority,  l)ut 
witli  many  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  Tliey 
entered  into  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
powers;  superintended  the  defence  of  the  city 
in  time  of  war;  jirovided  for  the  seciu'ity  of 
trade;  granted  letters  of  reprisal  against  any  na- 
tion who  might  violate  it;  and  raised  and  appro- 
priated tlie  public  moneys  for  the  construction 
of  useful  works,  or  the  encouragement  of  such 
commercial  adventures  as  were  too  hazardous  or 
expensive  for  individual  enterprise.  The  coun- 
sellors, who  presided  over  the  municipality,  were 
complimented  with  certain  honorary  privileges, 
not  even  accorded  to  the  nobility.  They  were 
addressed  by  the  title  of  magnificos;  were  seated, 
with  their  heads  covered,  in  the  presence  of  roy- 
alty :  were  preceded  by  mace-bearers,  or  lictors, 
in  their  progress  through  the  country ;  and  depu- 
ties from  their  body  to  the  court  were  admitted 
on  the  footing  and  received  the  honors  of  foreign 
ambassadors.  These,  it  will  be  recollected,  were 
plebeians, —  merchants  and  mechanics.  Trade 
never  was  esteemed  a  degradation  in  Catalonia, 
as  it  came  to  be  in  Castile." — W.  H.  Prescott, 
Hint,  of  the  Reir/n  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in- 
trod.,  .11  cf.  2. 

A.  D.  1640. — Insurrection.  SeeSp.UN;  A.  D. 
lO-lil-ltUi. 

A.  D.  1651-1652. — Siege  and  capture  by  the 
Spaniards.     SeeSf.viX:  A,  I).  1G4S-I(j.j'3. 

A.  D.  1705.— Capture  by  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough.     Src  Spain:  A.  D.  ITOo, 

A.  D.  1706. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards.    .See  Si'aix:  A,  D,  IToii. 

A.  D.  1713-1714. — Betrayal  and  desertion  by 
the  Allies. — Siege,  capture  and  massacre  by 
French  and  Spaniards.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
17i:i-lT14. 

A.  Di  1842. — Rebellion  and  bombardment. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  is:53-ls4(j. 


BARCELONA,  Treaty  of.  See  It.vly;  A.l), 
iryi:-ir,2'.). 

BARCIDES,  OR  BARCINE  FAMILY, 
The. — The  family  of  the  great  Carthaginian, 
Ilamilcar  Barca,  father  of  the  more  famous 
Hannibal.  The  surname  Barca.  or  Barcas,  given 
to  Hamilcar,  is  equivalent  to  tlie  Hel)rew  Baralv 
and  signitied  lightning, — R,  B,  Smith,  Cafthaye 
(iiid  till'  I'lirthitr/iiiiiiii.i,  ch.  7. 

BARDS.     See  Pii.i. 

BARDULIA,  Ancient  Cantabria.  See 
Spain:  A,  D.  1036-133U. 

BARfi,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
GucKOR  Coco  Group. 

BAREBONES  PARLIAMENT,  The.  Sec 
Enc;i,and:   .V.  D.  lH,"i:i  (.Iink — I)i-;(i;MisKii>. 

BARERE  AND  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
PUBLIC    SAFETY.      See    Fuanci;:    A,     D 


1793  DI.\.Rcn — June)  ;  (September — December)  ; 

TO  170-l-17!l.'5  (.Iri.Y— April), 

BARKIAROK,  Seljouk  Turkish  Sultan, 
A.  1),  10<.»-,'~11(I4. 

BARMECIDES,  OR  BARMEKIDES, 
The. —  Tlic  Barmecides,  or  Barmekides,  famous 
in  the  history  of  tlie  Caliphate  at  Bagdad,  and 
made  familiar  to  all  the  world  by  the  stories  of 
the  "Arabian  Nights,"  were  a  family  which  rose 
to  great  power  and  wealth  under  the  Caliph 
Haroun  Alraschid,  It  took  its  name  from  one 
Khaled  ibn  Barmek,  a  Persian,  whose  father  ha<l 
been  the  "  Barmek  "  or  custodian  of  one  of  the 
inost  celebrated  temples  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith. 
Khaled  accepted  JIahometanism  and  became  one 
of  the  ablest  agents  of  the  conspiracy  which 
overthrew  tlie  Ommiad  Caliphs  and  r;iised  the 
Abbasides  to  the  throne.  The  first  of  the  Abba- 
side  Caliphs  recognized  his  ability  and  made 
him  vizier.  His  son  Yahya  succeeded  to  his 
power  and  was  the  first  vizier  of  the  famous 
Haroun  Alraschid.  But  it  was  .Jaafar,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Yahya,  who  became  the  prime 
favorite  of  Haroun  and  who  raised  the  family  of 
the  Barmecides  to  its  acme  of  splendor.  So 
much  greatness  in  a  Persian  house  excited  wide 
jealousy,  however,  among  the  Arabs,  and,  in  the 
end,  the  capricious  lord  and  master  of  the  all 
powerful  vizier  .Jaafar  turned  his  heart  against 
him,  and  against  all  his  house.  The  fall  of  the 
Barmecides  was  made  as  cruel  as  their  advance- 
ment had  been  unscrupulous.  .Jaafar  was  be- 
headed without  a  moment's  warning ;  his  father 
and  brother  were  imprisoned,  and  a  thousand 
members  of  the  family  are  said  to  have  been 
slain. — R.  D.  Osborn,  Islam  under  tlie  Khalifs  of 
Barihdad.  pt.  2,  c/i.  2. 

Also  in:  E.  H,  Palmer,  Ilaroun  Alraschid, 
ch.  i. 

BARNABITES.  —  PAULINES.  —  "The 
clerks-regular  of  St.  Paul  (Paulines),  whose  con- 
gregation was  founded  by  Antonio  JIaria 
Zachai'iaof  Cremona  and  two  Milanese  associates 
in  1.532,  approved  by  Clement  VII,  in  1.533,  and 
confirmed  as  independent  by  Paul  III,  in  1.534, 
in  1.545  took  the  name  of  Barnabites,  from  the 
church  of  .St.  Barnabas,  which  was  given  up  to 
them  at  Milan.  The  Barnabites,  who  have  been 
described  as  the  democratic  wing  of  the  Thea- 
tines,  actively  engaged  in  the  conversion  of 
heretics,  both  in  Italy  and  in  France  and  in  that 
home  of  heresy,  Bohemia," — A,  \X.  AVard,  The 
Ciinnter  Rrfiiriiiiitiiin.  p.  29. 

BARNBURNERS.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  I).  1X4.5-1^41), 

BARNET,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1471).— The  de- 
cisive battle,  and  the  last  but  one  fought,  in  the 
"Wars  of  the  Roses,"  Edward  IV.,  having 
been  driven  out  of  England  and  Henry  VI.  re- 
instated l\v  Warwick,  "the  Kingmaker,"  the 
former  returned  before  six  months  had  passed 
and  made  his  way  to  London.  Warwick  hastened 
to  meet  him  with  an  army  of  Lanca.strians  and 
the  two  forces  came  together  on  Easter  Sunday, 
April  14,  1471,  near  Barnet.  only  ten  miles  from 
London.  The  victory,  long  doubtful,  was  won 
for  the  white  rose  of  York  and  it  was  very 
bloodily  achieved.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  wa"s 
amimg  the  slain.  See  England:  A.  D.  14.55- 
1471. 

BARNEVELDT,  John  of,  The  religious 
persecution  and  death  of.  See  Nktiierl.\mus: 
A,  1),  n;o;!-i(iU), 
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BARON.  — "Tlie  title  of  Imron.  unliko  tlmt  of 
liirl.  i-i  II  rniition  "f  the  [Xoriniiii]  Contiiicst. 
Till-  worl,  ill  its  iiriclii  (•<|iiiviilfiit  to  •Ikhiio.' 
r»Ti'ivc-i  uiuliT  fciuiiil  institutiiMis.  \ik>-  •liiiiin)' 
itM-lf.  llir  iniiiiiiiii;  of  viuisiil.  Iloiiiiiin-  (liomin- 
iiini)  I*  till-  ivnmony  by  wliidi  tin-  vassjil 
UToim-s  till- iimii  of  liis  lonl:  and  tlif  lioinims 
of  till-  klnK  'in-  Imniiis.  Possllily  tin-  kiw/n 
tlifgn  of  AiikIo  Suxoii  tiiiKM  limy  answer  to  tin- 
XoniiJUi  Immn."— W.  Stiibbs,  O'lml.  Jlitt.  of 
Ki.'i  .  ■■'•    n.  V'   134. 

BARON.  Court.     St-e  Manohs. 

BARONET.— •Oni-  i<|iproiulii's  with  rcliic- 
timer  the  iiKxlcni  title  of  biironet.  .  .  _.  Orain- 
matieallv,  the  term  is  elear  eiiouffh;  it  is  tlic 
iliminutlve  nf  Imron:  but  baroii  is  emplialieally 
a  man.  the  lieire  va.'isal  of  the  king;  anil  baronel, 
then-fori',  etyiiiolojfieally  woiilii  si-ein  to  iinply  a 
a  doubt.  Dejtrees  of  honor  ailniil  of  no  diiiiinu- 
lion;  a  'danioisi-l '  ami  a  'don/ello'  are  frram- 
matieal  diininulives.  but  they  do  not  lessen  the 
rank  of  the  iM'arer;  for,  on  the  conlniry,  they 
denote  the  lieir  to  the  larger  honor,  being 
attritiuted  to  none  but  the  sons  of  the  prince  or 
noblemau,  who  Ixire  the  paramount  title.  They 
did  not  degrade,  even  in  their  clyiuological 
slgnitlcatiim,  whieh  baronet  appears  to  ilo,  and 
no  act  of  parliament  can  remove  this  nulical 
defect.  .  .  .  Independently  of  these  considcni- 
lions,  the  title  arose  from  the  expedient  of  a 
needy  monarch  [.lames  I.J  to  raise  money,  and 
woij  offentl  for  .side.  Any  man,  provided  he 
were  of  grxMl  birth,  might.  '  for  a  consideration.' 
canton  his  family  shield  with  the  red  hand  of 
Ulster. "—K.  T.  I'lampson,  Origiiua  Patricitr,  pp. 
mvx  :m!i 

BARONS'  WAR,  The.  See  England: 
A.  D.  l-'ir.  l-'M 

BARONY  OF  LAND.— "  Fifteen  norths,  but 
in  s<iiiic-   plans  Iwc'iilv  acres." — X.   II.   Nicolas, 

BARRIER  FORTRESSES,  The  razing 
of  the.  S..-  Nkiiikklands  iI1oli,A-NU):  A.  D. 
174it-l>T 

BARRIER  TREATIES,  The.  See  Eng- 
ij^SD:  A.  I).  ITuil,  and  Xktiieklaxds  (Hol- 
I.ANI>):   A    I)    17i:j-171.V 

BARROW. — .V  mound  raised  over  the  buried 
deail  "  This  fi)rm  of  memorial,  .  .  .  asancient 
as  it  has  Ih-cii  lasting,  is  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  gloln-.  Barrows,  under  diverse 
nami's,  line  the  coiLst.s  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
seats  of  ancient  empires  and  civilisations.  .  .  . 
They  aliound  in  Oreat  Uritain  and  Ireland,  dif- 
fering in  shape  and  size  and  made  of  various 
materials:  nnil  are  known  as  barrows  (mounds  of 
enrtlii  ami  cainis  (mounds  of  stone)  and  popu- 
larly in  some  parts  of  England  lus  lows,  houes, 
and  tumps." — W.  Green  well,  Dritiah  Barrows, 
pp.  1-2. 

Ai.s4>iN:  Sir  .1.  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times, 
fh.  .-> 

BARTENSTEIN,  Treaty  of.  See  Ger- 
MVNv    A    l>    I'-oT  (Kkiikiakv— June). 

BARWALDE,  Treaty  of.    See  Geu.manv 

A.    I>     mil   i.lANtAllV). 

BASHAN.     See  .Jews:  Israei,    under  the 

Jflx.KS 

BASHI     BOZOUKS,    OR     BAZOUKS.— 

For  the  suppri-.si..M  i,l  the  revolt  of  lsi7.")-7T  in 
the  Christian  provinct-s  of  the  Turkish  dominions 
(sec  TfUKs:  1M61-1h76).  "liesides  the  regular 
forces   engaged    against   the  Bulgarians,  great 


numbers  of  the  Moslem  part  of  the  local  popu- 
lation had  been  armed  by  the  Governniciit  and 
tunietl  loose  to  light  the  insurgents  in  their  own 
way.  These  irregular  warriors  are  called  Baslii 
Hii/.ouks,  or  Rotteuheads.  The  term  alludes  to 
their  being  sent  out  without  regular  organization 
mill  without  officers  at  their  head." — II.  (). 
Dwiglit,  Tnrkiuli  Liff  in  War  Time,  p.  \'>. 

BASIL  I.  (called  the  Macedonian),  Emperor 
in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek i,  .\.  1 ).  si)7_ 

ssi; Basil,  or  Vassili,    I.,  Grand    Duke  of 

Volodomir,     A.    1).      l-'7','  1,71; Basil     II., 

Emperor  in  the  East  ^Byzantine,  or   Greek), 

.\.  1).  iM^t-ini.") Basil,  or  Vassili,  II.,  Grand 

Prince  of  Moscow,  A.  D.   i:ts!i-UJ."i Basil 

III.  (The  Blind),  Grand  Prince  of  Moscow, 
.V.  11.  14J.')-14W. .  .  .  Basil  IV.,  Czar  of  Russia, 
A.  1).  l.Vi.Vl.')*! 

BASILEUS. —  "From  the  earliest  period  of 
hisl<iiy,  the  sovereigns  of  Asia  had  been  cele- 
brated in  the  Grccli  language  by  the  title  of 
IJasileus,  or  King ;  and  since  it  was  considered 
as  the  first  distinction  among  men,  it  was  soon 
employed  by  the  .servile  provincials  of  the  cast 
ill  their  humble  address  to  the  Roman  throne." — 
E.  Gilibon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Unman  Empire, 
ch.  i:! 

BASIL  IAN  DYNASTY,  The.  See  Byzan- 
TINK.  Kmimkk:   a.  1).  W(J-1().57. 

BASILICiE.  —  "  Among  the  buildings  appro- 
])riate(l  to  the  public  service  at  Rome,  none  were 
more  important  than  the  Basilicie.  Although 
their  name  is  Greek,  yet  they  were  essentially 
a  Roman  creation,  and  were  used  for  jiractical 
purposes  peculiarly  Roman, —  the  administration 
of  law  and  the  transiiction  of  merchants'  busi- 
ness. Historically,  considerable  interest  attaches 
to  them  from  their  connection  with  the  first 
Christian  churches.  The  name  of  Basilica  was 
ajiplied  by  the  Romans  equally  to  all  large 
buildings  intended  for  the  special  needs  of  public 
business.  .  .  .  Generally,  however,  they  took 
the  form  most  adapted  to  their  purposes  —  a 
semicircular  apse  or  tribunal  for  lej:al  trials  and 
a  central  nave,  with  arcades  and  galleries  on 
each  side  for  the  transaction  of  business.  They 
existed  not  only  as  separate  buildings,  but  also 
as  reception  rooms  attached  to  the  great  man- 
sions of  Rome.  ...  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
writers  that  these  i)rivate  basiliac.  and  not  the 
public  edifices,  served  as  the  model  for  the 
Christian  Basilica." — R.  Burn,  Rome  and  Oie 
Camjiiif/nu,  introd. 

Ai.so  IN:  A.  P.  Stanley,  Christian  Institutions, 
ch.  !). 

BASILIKA,  The. —  A  compilation  or  codifi- 
cation of  the  imperial  laws  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire pnmiulgated  A.  D.  884,  in  the  reign  of 
Basil  I.  and  afterwards  revised  and  amplified  by 
his  son,  Leo  VI, — G.  Finlav.  IIi-'<t.  "f  the  Bi/zan- 
line  Kinpirr,  fn.m  716  to  lo"")?.  M'.  'i.'eh.  1.  .-u'et.  1. 

BASING  HOUSE,  The  Storming  and  De- 
struction of. —  "Basing  House  [mansion  <if  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  near  Basingstoke,  in 
Hampshire],  an  immense  fortress,  with  a  feu(hil 
castle  and  a  Tudor  palace  within  its  ramparts, 
had  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. Four  years  it  had  held  out,  with  an  army 
within,  well  provisioned  for  j'cars,  and  blocked 
the  road  to  the  west.  At  last  it  was  resolved  to 
take  it :  and  Cromwell  was  directly  commissioned 
by  Parliament  to  the  work.  Its  "capture  is  one 
of  the  most  terrible  and  stirring  incidents  of  the 
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war.  After  si.x  days'  constant  cannonade,  tlie 
storm  began  at  six  o'clock  in  tlie  morninif  of  the 
Uth  of  October  [A.  D.  164.")].  After  some  hours 
of  desijerate  lightinsr,  one  after  another  its  de- 
fences were  taken  and  its  garrison  put  to  the 
sword  or  taken.  The  plunder  was  prodigious ; 
the  destruction  of  property  unsparing.  It  was 
gutted,  burnt,  and  the  very  ruins  carted  away." 
— F.  Harrison.  Oliver  Cromircll,  ch.  .5. 

Also  in:  S.  R.  Gardiner.  Hint,  of  the  Civil  War, 
cU.  Z"!  (r.  i). — Mrs.  Thompson,  Recollections  of  Lit- 
erani  (J/nn-./ctrrs  ami  Vihbrated  Plaren,  v.  2,  ch.  1. 

BASLE,  Council  of.  See  P.\P.\cy:  A.  D. 
1431-1448. 

BASLE,  Treaties  of  (17951.  See  Fr.-Us'ce: 
A.  D.  1794-1795  (Octobek— M.w),  and  1795 
(Jrxp; — Dece.mber). 

BASOCHE.— BASOCHIENS.— "  The  Bas- 
oche  was  an  association  of  the  '  clercs  du  Parle- 
meut '  [Parliament  of  Paris].  The  etymology 
of  tlie  name  is  uncertain.  .  .  .  The  Basoche  is 
supposed  to  have  been  instituted  in  1302,  by 
Philippe-le-Bel,  who  gave  it  the  title  of  '  Roy- 
aume  de  la  Basoche,'  and  ordered  that  it  should 
form  a  tribunal  for  judging,  without  appeal,  all 
civil  and  criminalmatters  that  might  arise  among 
the  clerks  and  all  actions  brought  against  them. 
He  likewise  ordered  that  the  president  should  be 
called  '  Roi  de  la  Basoche, 'and  that  the  king  and 
his  subjects  should  have  an  annual  '  montrc  '  or 
review.  .  .  .  Under  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the 
number  of  subjects  of  the  roi  de  la  Basoche 
amounted  to  nearly  10,000.  .  .  .  The  members 
of  the  Basoche  took  upon  themselves  to  exhibit 
plays  in  the  '  Palais,'  in  which  they  censured  the 
public  manners ;  indeed  they  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  comic  authors  and  actors  that  ap- 
peared in  Paris.  ...  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution,  the  Basochiens  formed  a  troop, 
the  uniform  of  which  was  red,  with  epaulettes 
and  silver  buttons;  but  they  were  afterwards 
dislianded  b  v  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly. " 
—Hid.  of  Paris  {London:  G.  B.  Whittaker,  1827), 
V.  2,  ;).  106. 

BASQUES,  The.— "The  western  extremity 
of  the  Pyrenees,  where  France  and  Spain  join, 
gives  us  a  locality  .  .  .  where,  although  the 
towns,  like  Bayonne,  Pampeluna,  and  Bilbao, 
are  French  or  Spanish,  the  country  people  are 
Basques  or  Biscay  ans  —  Basques  or  Biseayans  not 
onh'  in  the  provinces  of  Biscay,  but  in  Alava, 
Upper  Navarre,  and  the  French  districts  of  La- 
bourd  and  Soule.  Their  name  is  Spanish  (the 
word  having  originated  in  that  of  the  ancient 
Vascones),  an<l  it  is  not  the  one  by  which  they 
designate  themselves;  though  possibly  it  is  in- 
directly connected  with  it.  The  native  name  is 
derived  from  the  root  Eusk- ;  which  becomes 
Euskara  when  the  language,  Euskkerria  when 
the  countr\',  and  Euskaldunac  when  the  people 
are  spoken  of." — R.  G.  Latham,  Ethtwlorjy  of 
Europe,  ch.  2. 

Also  in  :  I.  Taylor,  Origin  of  the  Aryans,  ch. 
4,  sect.  4. — See.  also,  Iberians,  The  Western, 
and  Appendix  A,  v.  1. 

BASSANO,  Battle  of.  See  Fr.^nce:  A.  D. 
1796  (.Vpkii, — OcTonF.n.) 

BASSEIN,  Treaty  of  (1802).  See  Indi.\: 
A.  1).  179S-1SII5. 

BASSORAH.     See  Brssoit.vH. 

BASTARNiE,  The.     See  PErciNL 

BASTILLE,  The.— "The  name  of  Bastille 
or   Bastel  was,  in  ancient  times,  given  to  anv 


kind  of  erection  calculated  to  withstand  a  mili- 
tary force ;  and  thus,  formerly  in  England  and 
on  the  borders  of  Scotland,"  the  term  Bastel- 
house  was  usually  applied  to  places  of  strength 
and  fancied  security.  Of  the  many  Bastilles  in 
France  that  of  Paris,  .  .  .  which  at  first  was 
called  the  Bastille  St-Antoine,  from  being 
erected  near  the  suburb  of  St-Antoine,  retained 
the  name  longest.  This  fortress,  of  melancholy 
celebrity,  was  erected  under  the  following 
circumstances:  In  the  year  13.56,  when  the 
English,  then  at  war  with  France,  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary by  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  capital  to 
repair  the  bulwarks  of  their  citj-.  Stephen 
lyiarcel,  provost  of  the  merchants,  undertook  this 
task,  and,  amongst  other  defences,  added  to  the 
fortifications  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  town 
a  gate  flanked  with  a  tower  on  each  side. "  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  constructions  of  the 
Bastille.  They  were  enlarged  in  1369  by  Hugh 
Auljriot,  provost  of  Paris  under  Charles  V. 
He  "added  two  towers,  which,  being  placed 
opposite  to  those  already  existing  on  each  side 
of  the  gate,  made  of  the  Bastille  a  square  fort, 
with  a  tower  at  each  of  the  four  angles." 
After  the  death  of  Charles  V.,  Aubriot,  who 
had  many  enemies,  was  prosecuted  for  alleged 
crimes,  "was  condemned  to  perpetual  confine- 
ment, and  placed  in  the  Bastille,  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  historians,  he  was  the  first 
prisoner.  After  some  time,  he  was  removed 
thence  to  Fort  I'EvSque,  another  prison,"  from 
which  he  was  liberated  in  1381,  bv  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Maillotins  (see  P.\ris":  A.  D.  1381). 
"After  the  insurrection  of  the  Maillotins,  in 
1382,  the  young  king,  Charles  YI.,  still  further 
enlarged  the  Bastille  by  adding  four  towers  to 
it,  thus  giving  it,  instead  of  the  square  form  it 
formerly  possessed,  the  shape  of  an  oblong  or 
parallelogram.  The  fortress  now  consisted  of 
eight  towers,  each  100  feet  high,  and,  like  the 
wall  which  united  them,  nine  feet  thick.  Four 
of  these  towers  looked  on  the  city,  and  four  on 
the  suburb  of  St-Antoine.  To  increase  its 
strength,  the  Bastille  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
25  feet  deep  and  120  feet  wide.  The  road  which 
former!}'  passed  through  it  was  turned  on  one  side. 
.  .  .  The  Bastille  was  now  completed  (1383),  and 
though  additions  were  subsequently  made  to  it, 
the  bodj-  of  the  fortress  underwent  no  important 
change.  .  .  .  Both  as  a  place  of  military  de- 
fence, and  as  a  state  prison  of  great  strength, 
the  Bastille  was,  even  at  an  early  period,  very 
formidable." — Ilist.  of  the  Ba.itille  (Chambers's 
Miscellany,  no.  132,  i.  17). — For  an  account  of 
the  taking  and  destruction  of  the  Bastille  by  the 
people,  in  1789,  see  Fr.^nce:  A.  D.  1789  (July). 

Also  in:  D.  Bingham,  The  Bastille. — R.  A. 
Davenport.  Hint,  of  the  Bastile. 

BASTITANI.The.     See  Turdet.\xl 

BASUTOS,  The.  See  South  Africa:  A.  D. 
1811-lsiis, 

BATAVIA  (Java),  Origin  of.  See  Nether- 
LAXUs;   A.  1).  1594-1620. 

BATAVIAN      REPUBLIC,      The.      See 

Frvnce:  .V.  D.  1794-1795  (October  —  M.\y). 

BAT  AVIANS,  OR  BATAVI,  The.— "The 
Germanic  IVitavi  had  been  peacefully  united 
with  the  1  Hcnnan]  Empire,  not  by  Ca>sar.  but 
not  long  afterwards,  perhaps  by  Drusus.  Tliey 
were  settled  in  the  Rhine  delta,  that  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  on  the  islands  formed 
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BATTI.K  OF  THE  KEGS. 


Jiy  im  nrmii,  upwnnls  ns  far  iit  loiist  as  tlip  Olil 
llliinc.  nn.l  »o  niiirlv  fnitii  AiUwcrp  to  llriMlit 
mill  I,<vil.n  ill  Z.iifitiiil   unci  .soutluni  Ilulliiinl. 

•  Ill  icrrliory  oriKiiiiilly  tVllic  — at  Iwist  tin-  liM-al 
nttiiu-s  nn-'prnlomiimiitly  I'rltic;  tlicir  iiaiiif  is 
Ktill  Ikthi-  l>v  llii-  lli-luwf,  tlie  lowlaml  lirlwccii 
tlif  Wiuil  ami  111''  I-<->k  Willi  llic  capilal  Novldiii- 
nciit.  iHiw  NiiiK'ir'ii'n.  Tlicy  wen-,  csiiciially 
omi|mri<l  willi  Ilic  rrslK-ss  iiinl  nfrarlnry  Cells. 
o)M-<li>'iil  ami  iis<fiil  siil>jiM-ls.  and  liciu'o  occupicil 
a  (lisliiictivf  iM.sili.in  in  tin'  a;:i;rf);ato.  and  par- 
ticularly in  tlie  niililary  systciu  of  tlic  Koniaii 
Eiiipiri'!  Tlirv  n-maiiUMi  (I'liitf  free  from  tJixa- 
tinn,  but  writ-  on  the  other  hand  drawn  upon 
more  liirpely  than  any  (.llier  ranlon  in  the  re- 
cniitlni;:  this  one  eauton  fnrnislied  to  the  army 
t.(KH)  horsemen  and  1».(HM)  f.K.t  soldiers;  besides, 
the  men  of  the  ini|H'rial  biKlyeuanl  were  taken 
es|MMially  from  them.  The  command  of  these 
liiitavian  divisions  was  conferri'd  excUisivelv  on 
native  Ifcitavi.  The  Batavi  were  accounted  in- 
disputably not  merely  as  the  best  riilers  and 
jiwimniers  of  the  army,  but  also  as  the  model  of 
true  soliliers." — T.  .Momnisen.  //iV.  nf  linme.  hk. 
.S^  f/i.  4.  —  ••  When  the  (  inibri  and  their  associates, 
nlx.ilt  a  century  before  our  era,  made  their 
memorable  onslau^'lit  upon  Koine,  the  early  in- 
iiabilants  of  the  Itiiine  island  uf  Batiivia,  who 
wen-  pn.lmbly  Cells,  joined  in  the  expedition. 
A  n'cent  ami  treiiieiidoiis  inundation  had  swept 
away  thi'ir  mis»-nible  homes.  .  .  .  The  islainl 
waa  deserted  of  its  population.  At  about  the 
same  peri.«l  a  civil  dissension  anioiij;  tlie  Cliatii 
—  ft  powerful  Geniian  race  within  the  ller- 
cynian  fon-st  —  resulted  in  the  expatriation  of  a 

{■iirirtion  of  the  people.  The  exiles  sought  a  new 
lonie  hi  the  emptv  Kliinc  islanil.  called  it 
'B«-taiiw,'  or  "p.mnI  meadow.'  and  were  tlicm- 
(wlvps  called,  thenceforward.  Batavi,  or  Batav- 
ians."— J.  h.  Motley,  Jiiw  "f  the  Dutch  JiepKblic, 
intmff.,  nrl.  'i. 

A.  D.  69.— Revolt  of  Civilis.  —  "  Galba 
[Homan  Empen.r).  succeedinir  to  the  purple 
upon  the  suicide  of  Nero,  dismissed  the  Batavian 
liu'-Kuards  to  whimi  he  owed  his  elevation.  He 
is  munlereil.  Otlio  and  Vitellius  contenil  for  the 
succession,  while  all  eyes  are  turned  upon  the 
eight  Balavian  reirimeiits.  In  their  hands  the 
scales  of  Empire  seem  to  rest.  They  declare  for 
Vitellius  and  the  civil  war  begins.  Ollio  is 
defeate<l;  Vitellius  aiknowli-dged  by  Senate  and 
]H-ople.  Fearing,  like  his  predecessors,  the 
imperious  turbulence  of  the  Batavian  legions. 
he.  t<»>,  sends  them  into  Germany.  It  was  the 
signal  for  a  long  ami  extensive  revolt,  which 
hail  well-nigh  overturned  the  Homan  power  in 
Gaul  and  biwer  Germany.  Claudius  Civilis 
Wiis  a  Batavian  of  noble  race,  who  had  served 
twenty-live  years  in  the  Homan  armies,  His 
Teutonic  name  has  iierished.  .  .  .  After  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  wrvice  he  was  sent  in  chains  to 
Home  ami  his  brother  executed,  both  falsely 
charginl  with  conspiracy.  .  .  .  Desire  to  avenge 
his  own  wronu'S  was'  minu'led  with  loftier 
motives  in  his  breast.  He  knew  that  the  sceptre 
was  i..  .1...  ,.ift  „f  tin.  IJaiavian  soldiery.  .  .  . 
I'y  ■  •  eloi|iii'nee  and  talent   for  politi- 

'■»1  '  "s.  Civilis  elTected  a  general  con- 

fwleraii-.u  uf  all  the  Xetherland  tribes,  both 
Celtic  and  Oernmii  Fr.r  a  brief  moment  there 
'^"Sft"!''  a  Batavian  commonwealth. 

•  •  ■  Tl"  llie  revolt  [A.  IJ.  G!»]  have 
\tKva  car.  ;.,,.>    |.,. served   by  Tacitus,  and  form 


one  of  his  grandest  and  most  elaborate  lectures. 
.  .  .  The  battles,  the  sieges,  the  defeats,  the 
indomilable  spirit  of  Civilis,  still  llamiiig  most 
briirhtly  when  the  clouds  were  darkest  around 
him.  have  been  de.scribe<l  by  the  great  hisioriiin 
in  Ills  most  powerful  manner.  .  .  .  The  struggle 
was  an  unsuccessful  one.  After  many  viciories 
aii<l  many  overlhrows,  Civilis  was  left  alone. 
.  .  .  He  accepted  the  olTer  of  negotiation  from 
Cerialis  [the  Homan  commander].  ...  A  col- 
l.Mluy  was  agreed  upon.  The  bridge  across  the 
Nab;"ilia  was  broken  a.sunder  in  the  midille  and 
Cerialis  and  Civilis  met  upon  the  severed  sides. 
.  .  .  Here  the  story  abruptly  terminates.  The 
remainder  of  the  Homaii's  narrative  is  lost,  and 
upon  that  broken  bridge  the  form  of  the  Batavian 
hero  dlsapp<-ars  forever. " — .1.  L.  Motley,  liine  of 
t/ic  Duli-h  Jl<  jiii/ilir,  lilt  rod,,  ncrls.  3-4. 
Also  in  :  Tacitus,  IliKtiiri/,  bka.  -t-."). 


BATH,  The  Order  of  the.— "The  present 
Mililaiy  Onlir  of  the  Biilli,  founded  by  King 
George  I.  in  the  year  \1i'>.  dilTers  so  es.sentially 
from  the  Knigliliiooil  of  the  Bath,  or  the  custom 
of  making  Knights  with  various  rites  and  cere- 
monies, of  which  one  was  Bathing,  that  it  may 
almost  be  considered  a  distinct  aii<l  new  fra- 
ternity of  chivalry.  The  last  Knights  of  the  Bath, 
made  accoriliiig  to  the  ancient  forms,  were  at  the 
conination  of  King  Charles  II. ;  and  from  that 
period  until  the  reign  of  the  first  George,  the  ol.l 
institution  fell  into  total  oblivion.  At  the  latter 
i'poch.  however,  it  was  determined  to  revive,  as 
it  was  termed.  The  Order  of  the  Bath,  liy 
erecting  it  '  into  a  regular  Military  Order';  and 
on  the  S.jth  May,  1725,  Letters  Patent  were 
issued  for  that  purpose.  By  the  Statutes  then 
promulgated,  the  number  of  Knights,  indeiien- 
dent  of  the  Sovereign,  a  Prince  of  the  Blood 
Hoyal,  and  a  Great  Master,  was  restricted  tolj.")." 
It  has  since  been  greatly  increased,  and  the 
Order  divide<l  into  three  chtsses:  First  Class,  con- 
sisting of  "  Knights  Grand  Cross,"  not  to  exceed 
50  for  military  and  25  for  civil  service;  Second 
Class,  consisting  of  "  Knights  Commanders,"  not 
to  exceed  103  for  military  and  50  for  civil 
service;  Third  Class,  "Companions."  not  to 
exceed  525  for  military  and  200  for  civil  service. 
— Sir  B.  Burke,  D'Mk  of  Orders  of  Knighthood,  p. 
101, 

BATH,  in  Roman  times.     See  Aqv.k  Soi.is. 

BATHS  OF  CARACALLA,  Nero,  etc. 
S.i-  'rill. i:\i.K. 

BATONIAN  WAR,  The.— A  formidable 
revolt  of  the  Dalmatians  and  Pannoniaiis.  A.  I). 
6,  involved  the  Honiau  Empire,  under  Augustus, 
in  a  serious  war  of  three  years  duration,  which 
wascalleil  the  Batonian  War,  from  the  names  of 
two  leaders  of  the  insurgents.  —  Bato  the  Dalma- 
tian,  and   Bato   the   Paunonian. — T.  Mommsen, 

Jli^l.  of  U.iin,'.  hk.  H,  rh.   1. 

BATOUM  :  Ceded  to  Russia.— Declared  a 
free  port.     S.-i- 'I'ikks:  A.  D.  IWTS. 

BATTIAD.*;,  The.     See  Cyhese. 

BATTLE  ABBEY.  Sec  England:  A.  D. 
lili;ili()(T..i;i:iti. 

BATTLE  ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS,  The. 
Sec  L'mtkd  Statf.s  iifAm.  ;  A.  D.  iyt;:j(Ocro- 

UKlt — N'l  l\  KMISKU  ;    Tl.N.M.SSF.l-;). 

BATTLE    OF   THE    CAMEL.     See  Ma- 

iroMKTW  CoNl(lKST:    .\.    1).   I'lCl. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  KEGS,  The.  See 
PuiL.\DELPni.\:  A.  I).  17TT-17T8. 


BATTLE  OF  THE  NATIONS. 


BAVARIA. 


BATTLE  OF  THE  NATIONS  (Leipsic). 
Sec  Gkkmanv:  A.  I).  isl:j  (,Si;PTi;.MiiER — Octo- 
IJEI!),  and  (OCTOHKIU. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  THREE  EMPER- 
ORS.— The  battle  of  Austerlitz  — see  France: 
A.  D.  180.5  (March — DECE.MUEit)  —  was  so  called 
by  Xapcilcon. 

BATTLES.— The  battles  of  which  account 
is  given  in  this  work  are  so  numerous  that  no 
convenience  would  be  served  by  collecting 
references  to  them  under  this  general  heading. 
They  are  severally  indexed  under  the  names  by 
which  they  are  historically  known. 

BAURE,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
Andksiaxs. 

BAUTZEN,  Battle  of.  See  Ger.m.\ny:  A.  D. 
1813  (May— Aria-sT). 

BAUX,  Lords  of;  Gothic  Origin  of  the.— 
The  illustrious  Visigothic  race  of  the  "Balthi" 
or  "  Baltha  "  ("the  bold"),  from  wliich  sprang 
Alaric,  "continued  to  flourish  in  France  in  tiie 
Gothic  province  of  Septimania,  or  Languedoc, 
under  the  corrupted  appellation  of  Baux,  and  a 
branch  of  that  family  afterwards  settled  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fail  iif  the  HiiiiiKii  Empiiv.  c.h.  30,  iiMe. 

BAVARIA  :  The  name. — Bavaria  derived  its 
name  from  the  Boii. — U.  G.  Latham,  The  Ger- 
iiiiiiiia  of  Tiicitii.i;  Einleyumena,  sect.  20. — See, 
also,  BoiANS. 

The  Ethnology  of. — "Bavaria.  .  .  falls  into 
two  divisicjus;  the  Bavaria  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Bavaria  of  the  Danube.  In  Rhenish  Bavaria  the 
descent  is  from  the  ancient  Vangiones  and  Ne- 
metes,  either  Germanized  Gauls  or  Gallicized 
Germans,  with  Roman  superadditions.  After- 
wards, an  extension  of  the  Alemannic  and  Suevic 
populations  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper 
Rhine  completes  the  evolution  of  their  present 
Germanic  character.  Danubian  Bavaria  falls 
into  two  subdivisions.  North  of  the  Danube  the 
valley  of  the  Naab,  at  least,  was  originally  Sla- 
vonic, containing  an  extension  of  the  Slavonic 
population  of  Bohemia.  But  disturbance  and 
displacement  began  early.  ...  In  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  the  Sucvi  and  Alemanni  ex- 
tended themselves  from  the  Upper  Rhine.  .  .  . 
The  northwestern  parts  of  Bavaria  were  probably 
German  from  the  beginning.  Soutli  of  the  Dan- 
ube the  ethnology  changes.  In  the  first  place 
the  Roman  elements  increase;  since  Vindelicia 
was  a  Roman  jjrovince.  .  .  .  Its  present  charac- 
ter has  arisen  from  an  extension  of  the  Germans 
of  the  Upper  Rhine." — R.  G.  Latham,  Ethnology 
of  Europe,  eh.  8. 

A.  D.  547. — Subjection  of  the  Bavarians 
to  the  Franks. — "It  is  about  this  period  [A.  D. 
547 J  that  the  Bavarians  first  become  known  in 
hi.story  as  tributaries  of  the  Pranks;  but  at  what 
time  they  became  so  is  matter  of  dispute. 
From  the  previous  silence  of  the  annalists  re- 
specting this  people,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that 
both  they  and  the  Suabians  remained  independ- 
ent imtil  the  fall  of  the  Ostrogothic  Empire  in 
Italy.  The  Gothic  dominions  were  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Rhivtia  and  Norieum ;  and  between 
these  countries  and  the  Thuringians,  who  lived 
still  further  to  the  north,  was  the  country  of  the 
Bavarians  and  Sualnans.  Thuringia  had  long 
been  possessed  by  the  Franks.  Rha'tia  was  ceded 
by  Vitisges,  king  of  Italy,  and  Venetia  was  con- 
(juered  by  Theudebert  [the  Austrasian  Frank 
King],     The  Bavarians  were  therefore,   at  this 


period,  almost  surrounded  by  the  Frankish  ter- 
ritories. .  .  .  AVhenever  they  may  have  first 
submitted  to  the  yoke,  it  is  certain  that  at  the 
time  of  Theudebert's  death  [A.  I).  .547],  or 
shortly  after  that  event,  both  Bavarians  and 
Suabians  (or  Alemannians).  had  become  subjects 
of  the  Jlerovingian  kings." — W.  C.  Perry,  The 
Ernnkn,  eh.  3. 

A.  D.  843-962.— The  ancient  Duchy.  See 
Germany:  A.  I).  S43-<J()3. 

A.  D.  876.— Added  to  the  Austrian  March. 
See  Austria:  A.  D.  805-li4<). 

A.  D.  1071-1178.— The  Dukes  of  the  House 
ofGuelf.  See  Guelfs  and  Gulbellixes;  and 
Saxony:  A.  D.  1178-1183. 

A.  D.  iioi. — Disastrous  Crusade  of  Duke 
Welf.      See  C'RfSADES;   A.  I).  llOl-lKli. 

A.  D.  1125-1152. — The  origin  of  the  Elector- 
ate.    See  Germany:  A.  D.  ll'^'.'i-ll.'i'^. 

A.  D.  1138-1183. — Involved  in  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  Conflicts.^ 
The  struggles  of  Henry  the  Proud  and  Henry 
the  Lion.  See  Guelfs  and  Guibelline.s,  and 
Saxony:  A.  D.  1178-1183. 

A.  D.  1156. — Separation  of  the  Austrian 
March,  which  becomes  a  distinct  Duchy.  See 
Aisthia:  A.  I).  S().-)-l'240. 

A.  D.  1180-1356.— The  House  of  Wittels- 
bach. — Its  acquisition  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine. — Loss  of  the  Elec- 
toral Vote  by  Bavaria. —  When,  in  1180.  the 
dominions  of  Ilenry  the  Lion,  under  the  ban  of 
the  Empire,  were  stripped  from  him  (see  Saxony: 
A.  D,  1178-1183),  by  the  imperial  sentence  of  for- 
feiture, and  were  divided  and  conferred  upon 
others  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  Duchy  of 
Bavaria  was  given  to  Otto,  Count  Palatine  of 
Wittelsbaeh,  "  As  he  claimed  a  descent  from  an 
aneientroyalfaiuily  of  Bavaria,  it  was  alleged  that, 
in  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  that  state,  he  had 
only  in  some  measure  regained  those  rights 
wliieh  in  former  times  belonged  to  his  ancestors." 
— Sir  A.  Ilalliday,  Annals  of  the  House  of  Ilni.- 
oeer,  v.  1,  p.  376.  —  "Otto  .  .  .  was  a  descendant 
of  that  Duke  Luitpold  who  fell  in  coiubat  with 
the  Hungarians,  and  whose  sons  and  grandsons 
had  already  worn  the  ducal  cap  of  Bavaria.  No 
princely  race  in  Europe  is  of  such  ancient  ex- 
traction. .  .  .  Bavaria  was  as  yet  destitute  of 
towns:  Landsluitt  and  Munich  first  rose  into  con- 
sideration in  the  course  of  the  13th  century; 
Ratisbon,  already  a  flourishing  town,  was  re- 
garded as  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Dukes 
of  Bavaria,  ,  .  .  A  further  accession  of  dignity 
and  power  awaited  the  family  in  1214  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 
Duke  Ludwig  was  now  the  most  powerful  jM-inee 
of  Southern  Germany.  .  .  .  His  son  Otto  the 
Illustrious,  remaining  .  .  .  true  to  the  imperial 
house,  died  excommunicate,  and  his  dominions 
were  placed  for  several  years  under  an  interdict. 
.  .  .  Upon  the  death  of  Otto  a  partition  of  the 
inheritance  took  place.  This  partition  became 
to  the  family  an  hereditary  evil,  a  fatal  source  of 
quarrel  and  of  secret  or  "open  emnity.  ...  In 
[the]  dark  and  dreadfid  jieriod  of  interregnum 
[see  Germany:  A.  D.  12.50-1272],  when  all  men 
waited  for  the  final  dissolution  of  the  empire, 
nothing  appears  concerning  the  Wittelsbaeh 
family.  .  .  .  Finally  in  1273  Rudolf,  the  first  of 
the  llabsburgs,  ascended  the  long-unoccupied 
throne.  ...  He  won  over  the  Bavarian  jirinees 
by    bestowing    his    daughters     upon    tliem    in 
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^^rr<,„„      \jn»\* n-nmimil  fuithfiil  nn<l  roniUitd 
I  Imi  tlu' turhiilcnt  llciirv,  who 

I  ,.   wiir  u|»>n  liis  lirolluT  fur  llic 

,     ,i l.-,-ii.nil   vi.tc.  ili's«Tt<-<l   liiin. 

',  -  Itiiviiriii  w:it  piinislicil  by  tin-  l<iss  of 

(.  ,n.|  I'f  llif  i.rrit..ry  iilxivf  tbe  Eniis." 

\fur»  iinis  for  a  limi\  the  Uuko  of  aiviiriii  iiiul 
till-  louiit  1'iil.itiiio  ox.Tfisoii  till-  riirlit  of  tli.' 
cl.ctoril  vote  nltinintflv:  tmt  in  I:t5ll  by  Ili«- 
<}.,l,l.ii  Hiillof  ClLirKslV.  [s<-.(JkiimanY:  A.  >. 
•  :"  ■■■■■■•  llif  Vole  WHS  irivfii  wliolly  lo  tlie 
dine,  and  lo>i  l<i  Havnriii  for  lu-arly 
^I .1  von  Dolliiiurr,  Thf  IIoum:  nf 
\Vitt,li>lhi<-h  {Sluilirii  III    K'lr-iX'iit  lli'l»ri/.  r/i.'il 

A.  D.  1314.— Election  of  Louis  to  the  im- 
perial throne.     .>>.■.•  I ;kiimvNY:   a    I>   1:114-1347. 

AD.  1500.  — Formation  of  the  Circle,  ^cc 
(liKMvvv     A    1>    ll'.i:'.   l-.l'.l. 

A  D.  1610.— The  Duke  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  League.     S..   (;kii>ia.nv:  A.  1>    Ulus- 

A.  D.  1619.— The  Duke  in  command  of  the 
forces  of  the  Catholic  League.  Sie  Gebm.vxv  : 
A    1>    H'.l-'-ltl-.'ii 

A.  D.  1623.  — Transfer  to  the  Duke  of  the 
Electoral  dignity  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  Sw 
lif:uM\NV:   A    1>     I'l-.'l-lH-':! 

A  D.  1632.— Occupation  by  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus.     >,.■  (;kiim\nv;   A    1>    lti:il-Hi:!-.'. 

A.  D.  1646-1648.  — Ravaged  by  the  Swedes 
and  French.  — Truce  made  and  renounced  by 
the  Elector.— The  last  campaigns  of  the  war. 
.S.>  CkiiMvNV:    a     P    HUr.-lfilH 

A.  D.  1648— Acquisition  of  the  Upper  Pala- 
tinate in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Scr  Gku- 
MASV     A     l>    lill" 

A.  D.  1686.— The  League  of  Augsburg.  See 
Ckumxsv    a    I>   l''"*'! 

A.  D.  1689-1696.  -The  war  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  against  Louis  XIV.  Sc-  Kmsd:: 
\  1>  Hlslt-lillio;  ir.sii-Ki'.H  :  um,  liilKi  (.hi.Y); 
lOlM;  imi.'.-llHMl 

A.  D.  1700.— Claims  of  the  Electoral  Prince 
on  the  Spanish  Crown.  See  Spain:  A.  1). 
Itl'.IH-lToo 

A.  D.  1702.— The  Elector  joins  France 
against  the  Allies.     S.i-  (Ikkmany:  .\.  I)   lTo-.>. 

A.  D.  1703. —  Successes  of  the  French  and 
Bavarians.     Si-.- (Jkiimany:  .\.  D.  ITn:!. 

A.  D.  1704.— Ravaged,  crushed  and  surren- 
dered by  the  Elector.  Sec  Ckkmaxy:  .V.  I). 
1701 

A.  D.  1705.  — Dissolution  of  the  Electorate. 
S<1' Gkkmany:  a.  \i    ITo."i 

A.  D.  1714.— The  Elector  restored  to  his 
Dominions.     .~ii  .•  Irum  iiT:  .\.  1)    17l-'-lT14. 

A.  D.  I740.--Claims  of  the  Elector  to  the 
Austrian    succession.      .Se    .Vistuia:    .V.    I). 

17411  i<  li  TiillKlll. 

A.  D.  1742.— The  Elector  crowned  Emperor. 

Se«-  .\i-Tlil\:  .\     I)    1741  (I  )i  TiiiiKKi. 

A.  D.  1743  (Aprili.  — The  Emperor-Elector 
recovers  his  Electoral  territory.  .Sc  .\r> 
TIllV;  A     I>    174-'  l.llNK  — I)K<  KMIIKKI.  illl.l    174:!. 

A.  D.  1743  ijunei.— The  Emperor-Elector 
again  a  fugitive.  — The  Austrians  in  Posses- 
sion.    S.  I    .Vl^TIIIV  :    .\     1)    174:1 

A.  D.  1745.  — Death  of  the  Emperor-Elector. 
—  Peace  with  Austria.  .>^ee  Aisthia:  A.  I). 
1741-174". 

A.  D.  1748.  — Termination  and  results  of  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  Succession.     .Scc  Ai.\-la- 

t'llArELI.E.  TlIK  I  DXliRESS. 


A.  D.  1767.— Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  Sec 
Jksiits:   A    I).  17i>l-17li',l. 

A.  D.  1777-1779. — The  Succession  question. 

•■  Willi   111!'  ilciitli  of    Ma.viiuiliaii    .Iosi|>li.    of 

Buviiriii(30  Di-teinbcr.  17771,  the  youii^'cr  liriuich 
of  the  house  of  Wittelsbacli  became  e.\linot,  ami 
the  eleftorate  of  Bavaria  .  .  .  ranie  to  an  end. 
Ily  virtue  <if  the  oriirinal  partition  in  UUlt.  the 
iliK-hy  of  B.-ivaria  ought  to  ]>ass  lo  the  elder  bninch 
of  the  familv.  represented  bv  Charles  Theodore, 
the  Kleelor  Palatine.  But  .Joseph  [the  Second, 
the  Emperor].  .SJiw  the  possibility  of  seeurinif 
valuable  additions  to  Austria  which  would  round 
off  the  frontieron  the  west.  The  Austrian  claims 
were  legally  worthless.  They  were  based  chietly 
upon  a  gift  of  the  Straubingen  territory  which 
Sigisinund  was  said  to  have  made  in  14'.'f>  I  i  his 
.soiiiii-law,  Albert  of  Austria,  but  which  had 
never  taken  effect  and  had  since  been  utterly 
forgotten.  It  would  be  impo.ssible  to  induce  the 
diet  to  recognise  such  claims,  but  it  might  be 
possible  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
aged  Charles  Theodore,  who  had  no  legitimali^ 
children  and  was  not  likely  to  feel  any  very  keen 
interest  in  his  new  inheritance.  Without  niiicli 
dillicully  the  elector  was  half  frightened,  half 
induced  to  sign  a  treaty  Ci  .January.  177.li.  liy 
which  lie  recognised  the  claims  put  forward  by 
Austria,  while  the  rest  of  Bavaria  was  guaranteed 
to  him  and  his  successors.  Austrian  troops  were 
at  once  ilespatched  to  occupy  the  ceded  districts. 
The  condition  of  Europe  seemed  to  assure  the 
success  of  Joseph's  bold  venture.  .  .  .  There 
was  only  one  quarter  from  which  opposition  was 
to  be  expected.  Prussia.  Frederick  promptly  ap- 
peale<l  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Empire, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  upholding  them 
\vith  arms.  But  he  could  tinil  no  supporters  ex- 
cept tho,se  who  were  immediately  interested,  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  whose  mother,  as  a  sister  of 
the  late  elector  of  Bavaria,  had  a  legal  claim  to 
hisallodial  property,  and  t'harlesof  Zweibrilcken, 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  childless  Charles  Theo- 
dore. .  .  .  Frederick,  left  to  himself,  despatched 
an  army  into  Bohemia,  where  the  Austrian  troops 
had  been  joined  by  the  emperor  in  person.  But 
nothing  came  of  the  threatened  hostilities.  Fred- 
erick was  unable  to  force  on  a  battle,  and  the 
so-ciilled  war  was  little  more  than  an  armed  nego- 
tiation. .  .  .  France  and  Russia  undertook  to 
mediate,  and  negotiations  were  opened  in  1779  at 
Tescheu,  where  peace  wiis  signed  on  the  i:itli  of 
May.  Austria  withdrew  the  claims  which  had 
lieen  recognised  in  the  treaty  with  the  Elector 
Palatine,  and  received  the  'quarter  of  the  Inn,' 
i.  e.,  the  district  from  Passau  to  Wildshut. 
Frederick's  eventual  claims  to  the  succession  in 
the  Franconian  principalities  of  Anspach  and 
Baireuth,  which  Austria  had  every  interest  in 
opposing,  were  recognised  liy  the  treaty.  The 
claims  of  Saxonv  were  bought  off  bv  a  payment 
of  4,()00.0l)()  thaicrs.  The  most  uhsiUisfiictory 
part  of  the  treaty  was  that  it  was  guaranteed  by 
France  and  Russia,  ...  On  the  whole,  it  was  a 
great  triumph  for  Frederick  and  an  e()ual  humili- 
ation for  .Joseph  II,  His  schemes  of  aggrand- 
isement had  been  foiled," — R,  Lodge,  Jliit.  of 
MwUni  Kit  rope,  <rA.  20,  nert.  3. 

Also  in:  T,  H,  Dyer,  IIi»t.  of  Modern,  Europe, 
bk.  6.  rh.  S  (r.  3», 

A,  D,  1801-1803. — Acquisition  of  territory 
under  the  Treaty  of  Luneville.  See  GiiltMAXY: 
A,  D.  1SU1-1H03. 
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A.  D.  1805-1806. — Aggrandized  by  Napoleon. 
— Created  a  Kingdom. —  Joined  to  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.     See  Germ.\ny:  A.  D. 

180."i-ls(i(j,  anil  IsiXi  (.J.\nu.\uy— August). 

A.  D.  1809. — The  revolt  in  the  Tyrol. — 
Heroic  struggle  of  Hofer  and  his  countrymen. 
See  Gekm.v-Ny:  A.   U.   1809-lHlU  (Apkil— Feb- 

RU.\RY). 

A.  D.  1813. — Abandonment  of  Napoleon  and 
the  Rhenish  Confederation. —  Union  with  the 
Allies.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  l>>i:i (September 
— (JcTOBER),  and  (October — December). 

A.  D.  1814-1815. — Restoration  of  the  Tyrol 
to  Austria. — Territorial  compensations.  See 
Vienna.  The  Congress  of,  ami  France:  A.  D. 
1814  (April — June). 

A.  D.  1848  (March). — Revolutionary  out- 
break.— Expulsion  of  Lola  Montez. — Abdi- 
cation of  the  King.  See  Germany:  A.  I).  1848 
(MaR(;iii. 

A.  D.  l866.— The  Seven  Weeks  War.— 
Indemnity  and  territorial  cession  to  Prussia. 
See  Germany:   .V.  1).  1806. 

A.  D.  1870-1871. — Treaty  of  Union  with  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  soon  transformed 
into  the  German  Empire.  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  1^70  (Septe.mbkr — Dece.mber),  and  1871. 

BAVAY,  Origin  of     See  Xervii. 

BAXAR,  OR  BAKSAR,  OR  BUXAR, 

Battle  of  1 1764 1.     See  India:  A.  D.  17o7-177-'. 

BAYARD,  The  Chevalier:  His  knightly 
deeds  and  his  death.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  loOl- 
13U4,  and  France:  A.  D.  I.r23-1.")3.-). 

BAYEAUX  TAPESTRY.— A  remarkable 
roll  uf  mediaeval  tapestry.  214  feet  long  and  20 
inches  wide,  preserved  for  centuries  in  the 
cathedral  at  Bayeau.x,  Normandy,  on  which  a 
pictorial  history  of  the  Xormau  invasion  and 
conquest  of  England  is  represented,  with  more 
or  less  of  names  and  explanatory  inscriptions. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  (Xorman  Comiiiest.  v.  3,  note 
v4)  says:  "  It  will  be  seen  that,  throughout  this 
volume,  I  accept  the  witness  of  the  Bayeaux 
Tapestry  as  one  of  my  highest  authorities.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  look  on  it  as  holding 
the  first  place  among  the  authorities  on  the 
Xorman  side.  That  it  is  a  contemporary  work  I 
entertain  no  doubt  whatever,  and  I  entertain  just 
as  little  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  work  fully 
entitled  to  our  general  confidence.  I  believe  the 
tapestry  to  have  been  made  for  Bishop  Odo.  and 
to  have  been  most  probably  designed  by  him  as 
an  ornament  for  his  newly  rebuilt  cathedral 
church  of  Bayeaux."  The  precious  tapestry  is 
now  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Bayeaux, 
carefullv  >tretched  round  the  room  under  glass. 

BAYEUX,  The  Saxons  of.  See  Saxons  of 
Bayeux. 

BAYLEN,  Battle  of  (1808).  See  Sp.vik: 
A.  1).  ISdS  (May— September). 

BAYOGOULAS,  The.  See  American 
Ai'.DHiGiNEs:  .MusKiioiiEAN  Family. 

BAYONNE  :  Conference  of  Catharine  de' 
Medici  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  (1565).  See 
France:  A.  I).  l.")il:!-l.">7il. 

BAZAINE'S  SURRENDER  AT  METZ. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1870  (July — Au(iUST),  (.Vu- 
GUST  —  September),  and  (September  —  Octo- 
ber). 

BEACONSFIELD  (Disraeli)  Ministries. 
See  Fnglanu:  .V.  D.  18ol-lS.52;  1838-185!): 
1868-1«70,  and  1873-1880. 


BEAR     FLAG,     The.      See    California; 
A.  D.  184f>-1847. 

B6ARN:    The   rise   of   the    Counts.      See 
Burgundy:  A.   D.  10.S2. 

A.  D.  1620. — Absorbed  and  incorporated  in 
the  Kingdom  of  France.  See  France  A  D 
1620-1022. 

A.  D.  1685. — The  Dragonnade. — Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  See  Fr.\nce:  A.  I) 
1681-1698. 


BEATOUN,  Cardinal,  The  assassination 
of.     See  Scotland:  A.  I).  1540. 

BEAUFORT,  N.  C,  Capture  of,  by  the 
National  forces  (1862).  See  United  St\tes  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1862  (Jaxuart — April:  North 
Carolina).  ^ 

BEAUGE,  Battle  of.— The  English  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  defeated  in 
Anjou  by  an  army  of  French  and  Scots,  under 
the  Dauphin  of  France;  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
slain. 

BEAUMARCHAIS'S  TRANSACTIONS 
WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Sue 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776-1778. 

BEAUMONT,  Battle  of.  See  France; 
A.  I).  l!^7o  (August — September). 

BEAUREGARD,  General  G.  T.— Bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter.     .See  United  .States  of 

.\m.  :    A.   1).   1861  (.March— .\pRiL) At  the 

first  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  See  United  St.vtes 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  isoi  (.July;  Virginia) Com- 
mand in  the  Potomac  district.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1801-1862  (December- 
April:  Virginia) Command  in  the  West. 

See  United  St-\tes  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1802  (Febru- 
ary— April;    Tennessee),  and   (April — May; 

Tennessee — JIississippi) The   Defence    of 

Charleston.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1803  (August — December;  Soutii  Carolina). 

BEAUVAIS,  Origin  of.     See  Belg.b. 

BEBRYKIANS,  The.     See  Bithyni.\ns. 

BEC,  Abbey  of — One  of  the  most  famous 
abbeys  and  ecclesiastical  schools  of  the  middle 
ages.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  little  beck 
or  rivulet  of  a  valley  in  Normandy,  on  the  banks 
of  which  a  pious  knight,  Herlouin,  retiring  from 
the  world,  had  fixed  his  hermitage.  The  renown 
of  the  piety  of  Herlouin  drew  others  around 
him  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  religious 
community  with  himself  at  its  head.  Among 
those  attracted  to  Herlouin's  retreat  were  a  noble 
Lombard  scholar,  Lanfranc  of  Pavia,  who  after- 
wards became  the  great  Norman  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Anselm  of  Aosta,  another 
Italian,  who  succeeded  Lanfranc  at  Canterbury 
with  still  more  fame.  The  teaching  of  Lanfranc 
at  Bee  raised  it,  says  Mr.  Green  in  )iis  Short 
JTistory  of  tlie  English  People,  into  the  most 
famous  school  of  Christendom;  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  first  wave  of  the  intellectual  movement 
wiiich  was  spreading  from  Italy  to  the  ruder 
countrios  of  the  West.  The  fabric  of  the  canon 
law  and  of  mediaeval  scholasticism,  with  the 
philosophical  skei)ticisin  which  first  awoke  under 
its  influence,  all  trace  their  origin  to  Bee.  "The 
glory  of  Bee  would  have  been  as  transitory  as 
that  of  other  monastic  houses,  but  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  illustrious  man  [Lanfranc]  who 
came  to  be  enrolled  as  a  private  member  of  the 
brotherhood,  and  who  gave  Bee  for  a  while  a 
special  and  honorable  character  with  which 
hardly  any  other  monastery  iu  Christendom  could 
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ci.mpare."— E.   A.   Kn't-mnn.  A»rm///i  Com/iuft. 

BECHUANAS.  The.  S..-  Sorxii  Akkra : 
Tiin    Aiu'iiM.rs  VI.   iNimiiT.VNTK;    mi'l   Akkica: 

I  Ml.   IMI  \milM.   KM  K-i 

BECKET,   Thomas,  and   King   Henry   II. 

■-,■    Ks..i  VM>     A     I'    llli-.'    IITII 

BED-CHAMBER  QUESTION.  The.     See 

Kn..i.vm>   a  i>  i-^^i:  i-*;m. 

BED  OF    JUSTICE.—  -The  nrcniony  by 

■.^l.|.ll  the  I'niuli  kind's  lunipellol  the  nuistni- 

f  tlifir  eilirls  l>v  the  I'lirliameiit  wiis  ealleil 

•  \v  justUe  '  jlKtl  of  ju.slice].     The  iiKHiareh 

|.r>-.<riliil  ill  slate  to  the   (iraiiil  C'hamtire.  anil 

till'   clmiinUor.   luivinp   laki'ii   his   pli^asurr,  an- 

.  1..-.1  Ilial  tlie  kiii^'  reiinimi  such  ami  such  a 

..    (o   Im'   ciilcre.l   on   Ihcir   rcconls   in    liis 

,.i.  ■..  lu-t'.      It  was  hi'lil  that  this  |nTsonal  intcr- 

fen'mf  of  the  soveniirn  siispeiideil   for  the  lime 

iK-injf  the  functions  of  all  inferior  iiiaKislrates, 

unii  the  eiliit  was  aceonlinitiv  rejiislered  wilhoiil 

II  wonl  of  olijectioii.     The  form  of  reKislnilion 

was  ii.H  follows :   '  I.e  roi  .scant  en  .son  lit  ile  justice 

a  onlonne  et  onloiiiH'i|Uc  Ics  iiri'si'iits  edits seroiit 

.-      ■  •-   -;■    ami  at  the  enil  of  the  decree,  'Fait 

lit.  le  roi  y  scant  en  son  lit  de  jus- 

•    •Until'   J/iil.  <•/  Friiiift,  mile  to  rli.  19. 

->..-,    also.    I'aui.iamknt    ok     Pahis.— •'The 

'■li.-iii  of  this  term  ['lied  of  justice')   has  been 

much  disciis-sed.     The  wils  complained  it  was  so 

stvled   U'ciiuse  there   justice   was  put  to  sleep. 

Tlie  term  wiks  prolialily  derived  from  the  arnuiRc- 

nicnt  of  the  tlironc  on  which  the  kiiiir  sal.     The 

'■  !■  1-  and  sidi-s  were  made  of  Ijolslers  anil  it  was 

1   n   l)ed." — .J.    B.    Perkins,    Fninee    iiiiikr 

'/       -ill.  r.   1,  ;i.   !I8.S, /»^^/lo<<;. — An  ehibomte 

and   eiitertainint;   account  of  a  notable   Bed  of 

Justice   held  under  the  lle)iency.   in  the  early 

part  of  the  n-ign  of  I,ouis  XV..  will  be  found  in 

the    .Memoirs    i>f    the    Duke  de   Saint    Simon, 

abridircil  innsliiilon  of  SI.  .John,  v.  4.  cli.  5-7. 

BEDR,  Battle  of.  See  Maiiomktan  Con- 
yiK-i      .\    l>   i'>o!ir.:!i. 

BEDRIACUM,     Battles   of.       See    Home: 
A.  1>   nil 
BEECHY  HEAD,   Battle  of  lA.  D.  1690). 

S-.     Km.IAMi:     .\      |l     Hi'.IO  l.lfNK). 

BEEF-EATERS,    The.      See 

TIIK  lir  Mill 

BEEF  STEAK  CLUB,  The. 
TllK  l!i  1  K  Si  i;  vk 

BEER-ZATH,  Battle  of.— The  field  on 
which  the  Krcat.Iewish  soldier  and  p.itriol, , Judas 
-Maccabieiis,  having  but  hiOO  men  with  him,  was 
beset  bv  an  army  of  the  Syrians  and  slain,  H.  ('. 
ItJI.— Jose|)lius.'.ln^</.  o/the  .liifH.  Iik.  Vi.  ch.  11. 

Al-so  IN :  II.  Ewald,  llht.  ofhriul,  lik.  Tt.  met.  2. 

BEG. —  .\  Turkish  lille,  signifying  prince  or 
loril;   winner,  also.  IJev.      .Sec  Hkv. 

BEGGARS  (Gueux)  of  the  Netherland  Re- 
volt.    Si-.'  Ni.Tiii;ui.ANiis:  .V    I),   l.'iii','-!."!!!!! 

BEGGARS  OF  THE  SEA.     See  Xetukii- 

I.ANTW;    .\      1>     l.-iT-'. 

BEGUINES,  OR  BEGHINES.  —  BEG- 
HARDS.  -Weaving  Brothers.— Lollards.— 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.— Fratricelli.— 
Bizochi.— Turlupins.— •' In  the  year  IIHO  there 
livi-il  in  Lii-gc  n  certain  kindly,  stammering 
priest,  known  from  his  infinnity'as  Lambert  le 
K-.nw  This  man  took  pity  on  the  destitute 
■^    '  'he  town.     Despite   the   impediment 

ii.  he  wiLs,  as  often  happens,  a  man  of 
.1  ».  .......  j.-iwer  and  elo<|Ucnce  in  preaching.  .  .  . 


Ykoxien   ok 
See  Clubs: 


This  Lambert  so  moved  the  hearts  of  his  hearers 
that  gold  and  silver  pourcil  in  on  him,  given  to 
relieve  such  of  the  destitute  women  of  Liege  as 
were  still  of  gooil  and  pious  life.  With  the 
moneys  thus  collected.  Lambert  built  a  little 
si|iiare  of  cottages,  with  a  cliiircli  in  the  iniddle 
and  a  hospital,  and  at  the  side  a  cemetery.  Hero 
he  housed  these  homeless  widows,  one  or  two  in 
each  little  house,  and  then  he  drew  up  a  half 
monastic  rule  which  was  to  guide  their  lives. 
The  rule  was  very  simple,  fpiite  informal:  no 
vows,  no  great  renunciation  bound  the  '  Swe.s- 
troncs  Brod  diirch  Got.'  A  certain  time  of  the 
day  was  si't  apart  for  prayer  ami  pious  medita- 
tion; the  other  hours  tiny  spent  in  spinning  or 
sewing,  in  keeping  their  houses  clean,  or  they 
went  as  nurses  in  time  of  sickness  into  the 
homes  of  the  townspeople.  .  .  .  Thus  these 
women,  though  pious  and  sequestered,  were  slill 
in  the  world  and  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Soon  we 
linil  the  name  '  Swestrones  Brod  (lurch  Got '  set 
aside  for  the  more  usual  title  of  Beguines  or 
Beghines.  DilTereiit  authorities  give  dilTerent 
origins  of  this  word.  .  .  .  Some  have  tlniuglit  it 
was  taken  in  memory  of  the  founder,  the  chari- 
table Lambert  le  Begut.  Others  think  that,  even 
as  the  Mystics  or  Muttercrs,  the  Lollards  or 
Hummers,  the  Popelhards  or  Baliblcrs,  so  the 
Beguines  or  Stammerers  were  thus  nicknamed 
from  their  continual  murmuring  in  prayer.  This 
is  plausible;  but  not  .so  plausible  as  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Mosheim  and  JI.  Auguste  .liindt.  who 
derive  the  word  Beguine  from  the  Flemish 
word  'beggen,'  to  beg.  For  we  know  that 
these  pious  women  liad  been  veritable  beggars; 
and  beggars  should  they  again  become.  With 
surprising  swiftness  the  new  order  spread 
through  the  Netherlands  and  into  France  and 
Germany.  .  .  .  Lambert  may  have  lived  to  see 
a  beguinage  in  every  great  town  within  his  ken; 
but  we  hear  no  moie  of  liim.  The  Beguines  are 
no  longer  for  Lii-ge,  but  for  all  the  world.  Each 
city  iiosse.ssed  its  quiet  congregation;  and  at  any 
sick-bed  j'ou  might  meet  a  woman  clad  in  a 
simple  smock  and  a  great  veil-like  mantle,  who 
lived  only  to  pniy  ancl  do  deeds  of  mercy.  .  .  . 
The  success  of  the  Beguines  had  made  them  an 
example.  .  .  .  Before  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic 
instituted  the  mendicant  orders,  there  had  silently 
grown  U|)  in  every  town  of  the  Netherlands  a 
spirit  of  fraternity,  not  imjioscd  by  any  rule,  but 
the  natural  impuise  of  a  people.  The  weavers 
sealed  all  day  long  alone  at  their  rattling  looms, 
the  armourers  beating  out  their  thoughts  in  iron, 
the  cross-legged  tailors  and  busy  cobblers  think- 
ing and  stitching  together  —  these  men  silent, 
pious,  thoughtful,  joined  themselves  in  a  fra- 
ternity modelled  on  that  of  the  Beguines.  They 
were  called  the  Weaving  Brothers.  Bound  by 
no  vows  and  fettered  by  no  rule,  they  still  lived 
the  worldly  life  and  piled  their  trade  for  hire. 
Only  in  their  leisure  they  met  together  and 
prayed  and  dreamed  and  thought.  .  .  .  Such 
were  the  founders  of  the  great  fraternity  of 
'  Fratres  Textores,'  or  Beghards  as  in  later  years 
the  people  more  generallv  called  them."— A.  M. 
F.  Kobinson,  T/ie  Kml  of  the  irUMle  Agea,  L— 
"  The  Lollards  differed  from  the  Beghards  less 
in  reality  than  in  name.  We  are  informed  re- 
specting them  that,  at  their  origin  in  Antwerp, 
shortly  after  1300,  they  associated  together  for 
the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  patients  danger- 
ously sick,    and   burying  the   dead.  .  .  .  Very 
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early,  however,  an  element  of  a  different  kind 
began  to  work  in  those  fellowships.  Even  about 
the  close  of  the  13th  century  irregularities  and 
extravagances  are  laid  to  their  charge.  .  .  .  The 
charges  brought  against  the  later  Bcghards  and 
Lollards,  in  connection,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  fanatical  Francisciuis,  who  were  violently 
contending  with  the  Church,  and  on  the  other, 
with  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
relate  to  tliree  particulars,  viz.,  an  aversion  to 
all  useful  industry,  conjoined  with  a  propensity 
to  mendicancy  and  idleness,  an  intemperate 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Church,  and  a  skepti- 
cal and  more  or  less  pantheistical  mysticism.  .  .  . 
They  .  .  .  declared  that  the  time  of  Antichrist 
was  come,  and  on  all  hands  endeavoured  to  em- 
broil the  people  with  their  spiritual  guides. 
Their  own  professed  object  was  to  restore  the 
pure  primeval  state,  the  divine  life  of  freedom, 
innocence,  and  nature.  The  idea  they  formed 
of  that  state  was,  that  man.  being  in  and  of  him- 
self one  with  God,  requires  only  to  act  in  the 
consciousness  of  this  unity,  and  to  follow  un- 
restrained the  divinely  implanted  impulses  and 
inclinations  of  his  nature,  in  order  to  be  good  and 
godly.'— C.  Ullmann,  Reformers  before  the  Re- 
formtdion.  v.  2,  pp.  14-16. — "The  names  of  beg- 
hards  and  beguines  came  not  unnaturally  to  be 
used  for  devotees  who,  without  being  memliers 
of  any  regular  monastic  society,  made  a  profes- 
sion of  religious  strictness;  and  thus  the  applica- 
tions of  the  names  to  some  kinds  of  sectaries  was 
ca.sy  —  more  especially  as  many  of  these  found 
it  convenient  to  assume  the  outward  appearance 
of  beghards,  in  the  hope  of  disguising  their  dif- 
ferences from  the  church.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  this  drew  on  the  orthodox  beghards  fre- 
quent persecutions,  and  many  of  them,  for  the 
sake  of  safety,  were  glad  to  connect  themselves 
as  tertiaries  with  the  great  mendicant  orders. 
...  In  the  14th  century,  the  popes  dealt  hardly 
with  the  beghards;  yet  orthodox  societies  under 
this  name  still  remained  in  Germany ;  and  in 
Belgium,  the  country  of  their  origin,  sisterhoods 
of  beguines  flourish  to  the  present  day.  .  .  . 
Matthias  of  Janow,  the  Bohemian  reformer,  in 
tlie  end  of  the  14th  century,  says  that  all  who 
act  differently  from  the  profane  vulgar  are 
called  beghardi  or  turlupini,  or  by  other  blas- 
phemous names.  .  .  .  Among  those  who  were 
confounded  with  the  beghards  —  partly  because, 
like  them,  they  abounded  along  the  Rhine  — 
were  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit. 
These  appear  in  various  places  under  various 
names.  They  wore  a  peculiarly  simple  dress, 
professed  to  give  themselves  to  contemplation, 
and,  holding  that  labour  is  a  hindrance  to  con- 
templation and  to  the  elevation  of  the  soul  to 
God,  they  lived  by  beggary.  Their  doctrines 
were  mystical  and  almost  pantheistic.  .  .  .  The 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit  were  much 
persecuted,  and  probably  formed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  were  burnt  under  tlie  name 
of  beghards." — J.  C.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  Chris- 
tian Church,  bk.  7,  ch.  T(r.  6). — "Xear  the  close 
of  this  century  [the  13th]  originated  in  Italy  the 
Fratricelli  and  Bizochi,  parties  that  in  Germany 
and  Fr.ance  were  denominated  Beguards;  and 
which,  first  Boniface  VIII.,  and  afterwards 
other  pontiffs  condemned,  and  wished  to  see 
persecuted  by  the  Ini|Uisition  and  exterminated 
in  every  possible  waj'.  The  Fratricelli,  who 
also  called  themselves  in  Latin  '  Fratres  parvi ' 


(Little  Brethren),  or  '  FratercuJi  de  paupere  vita' 
(Little  Brothers  of  the  Poor  Life),  were  Francis- 
can monks,  but  detached  from  the  great  family 
of  Franciscans ;  who  wished  to  observe  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  their  founder  St.  Francis 
more  perfectly  than  the  others,  and  therefore 
possessed  no  property,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  but  obtained  their  neces.sary  food 
from  day  to  day  by  begging.  .  .  .  They  pre- 
dicted a  reformation  and  purification  of  the 
church.  .  .  .  They  extolled  Celestine  V.  as  the 
legal  founder  of  their  sect;  but  Boniface  and  the 
succeeding  pontiffs,  who  opposed  the  Fratricelli, 
they  denied  to  be  true  pontiffs.  As  the  great 
Franciscan  family  had  its  associates  and  depend- 
ents, who  ob.served  the  third  rule  prescribed  by 
St.  Francis  [which  required  only  certain  pious 
observances,  such  as  fasts,  prayers,  continence, 
a  coarse,  cheap  dress,  gravity  of  manners,  &c., 
but  did  not  prohibit  private  property,  marriage, 
public  offices,  and  worldly  occupations],  and  who 
were  usually  called  Tertiarii,  so  also  the  sect  of 
the  Fratricelli  .  .  .  had  numerous  Tertiarii  of 
its  own.  These  were  called,  in  Italy,  Bizochi 
and  Bocasoti;  in  France  Beguini;  and  in  Ger- 
man}' Beghardi,  by  which  name  all  the  Tertiarii 
were  commonly  designated.  These  differed  from 
the  Fratricelli  .  .  .  only  in  their  mode  of  life. 
The  Fratricelli  were  real  monks,  living  under 
the  rule  of  St.  Francis ;  but  the  Bizochi  or  Be- 
guini lived  in  the  manner  of  other  people.  .  .  . 
Totally  different  from  these  austere  Beguini 
and  Beguime,  were  the  German  and  Belgic 
Beguinae^  who  did  not  indeed  originate  in  this 
century,  but  now  first  came  into  notice.  .  .  . 
Concerning  the  Turlupins,  many  have  written; 
but  none  accurately.  .  .  .  The  origin  of  the  name, 
I  know  not ;  but  I  am  able  to  prove  from  sub- 
stantial documents,  that  the  Turlupins  who  were 
burned  at  Paris,  and  in  other  parts  of  France 
were  no  other  than  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit  whom  the  pontiffs  and  councils  con- 
demned."— .1.  L.  Von  Mosheim,  Inst's  of  Eccle- 
siastical Eist.Jjk.  3,  century  13,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  sect. 
39^1,  and  ch.  a.  sect.  9,  foot-note. 

Also  rs' :  L.  >Iariotti  (A.  Gallenga),  Fra  Dolcino 
anil  his  Times. — See.  also.  PiC-\RDS. 

BEGUMS  OF  OUDE,  Warren  Hastings 
and  the.     Sec  IxDi.v:  A.  D.  1T7:}-178.5. 

BEHISTUN,  Rock  of.— "  This  remarkable 
spot,  lying  on  the  direct  route  between  Babylon 
and  Ecbatlma,  and  presenting  the  unusual  com- 
bination of  a  copious  fountain,  a  rich  plain  and 
a  rock  suitable  for  sculpture,  must  have  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  great  monarchs 
who  marched  their  armies  through  the  Zagros 
range,  as  a  jilace  where  they  might  conveniently 
set  up  memorials  of  their  exploits.  .  .  .  The 
tablet  and  inscriptions  of  Darius,  which  have 
made  Behistun  famous  in  modern  times,  are  in  a 
recess  to  the  right  of  the  scarped  face  of  the 
rock,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation." — G.  Raw- 
linson.  Fire  Great  Monarchies:  Media,  ch.  1. — 
The  mountain  or  rock  of  Behistun  fixes  the 
location  of  the  district  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
Basristana.  "It  lies  southwest  of  Elvend, 
between  that  mountam  and  the  Zagrus  in  the 
valley  of  the  Choaspes,  and  is  the  district  now 
known  as  Kirmenshah."— M.  Dunckcr,  Hist,  nf 
Antiquitii.  hi.-.  8,  ch.  1. 

BEHRING  SEA  CONTROVERSY,  and 
Arbitration.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1SSG-1S93. 


nEIRlT, 


BELOHADE. 


BEIRUT,  Origin  of.     Sir  lU.UYTtR 

BELA   1.,    King    of   Hungary,  A.  D.   1000- 

liMl:t      ..Belall..  A.     D     11:11-1141 Bela 

III  ,  A    !>   11T:I-Il!tti Bela  IV.,  A.  I>  .r.':l>- 

r.'T'i 

BELCHITE,  Battle  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
Is'iit ,  K(  mil  \uY — IiMi. 

BELERION,      OR       BOLERIUM  — Tlio 

It Ill     liiillK'    i.f      I.:lll.rs     KllM,     l;ilL,'l:lMi|.        Sl-C 

Hull  Mv     (  1 1  :ir   riiiiih>. 

BELFORT.— Siege  bv  the  Germans  (1870- 
18711.     Ni-  KitwrK:   A.  I).  ISTO-lHTl. 

BELC/E,    The.— "This   Ht'l|;ian   confeilem- 

tloii  iiiclinliil  the  I plo  of  iill  llic  iiiuiitry  north 

of  tlic  S'iiic  tiiiil  .Miiriii'.  bouiidid  liy  lliu  .Vllantic 
on  tin'  xvi-st  iinil  the  Khinc  on  tlii'  north  iinil  I'list, 
fxcopt  the  .Moliomiitrici  ami  Treviri,  .  .  .  The 
ohl  (livi>ioiis  of  Franci'  lieforc  tin-  frit-at  rovohi- 
tion  of  1T«0  corrt'spoiiilcd  in  some  (Icgrce  to  the 
ilivisions  of  the  country  in  the  time  of  Ciesar, 
anil  till-  names  of  the  people  are  still  rctaineil 
with  little  alteration  in  the  names  of  the  chief 
towns  or  the  names  of  the  iiiiterevohitionary 
iliviMons  of  Franee.  In  the  conntry  of  tlie  Kemi 
iK-tween  the  Marne  nnil  the  Aisne  there  is  the 
townof  Reims.  In  the  territory  of  theSuessiones 
Ih'I  ween  the  Marne  anil  the  Aisne  there  is  Soissoiis 
on  the  .Visne.  The  Hellovaei  were  west  of  the 
Oise  (Isara)  a  bnuieli  of  the  .Seine:  their  chief 
town,  which  at  some  time  received  the  name  of 
(■aN;iromai,'ns.  is  now  Heauvais.  The  Xervii 
were  iM-tween  anil  on  the  Saiiilireand  the  Schelde. 
The  .Vtrelmlis  wire  mirth  of  the  Hellovaei  be- 
tween the  Somnie  and  the  upper  Schelde:  their 
chief  |)lace  was  Nenietacum  or  Nemetocenna, 
now  Arras  in  the  old  division  of  Artois.  Tlie 
Ainliiiiui  were  on  the  Soinme  (Samara):  their 
name  is  n'presented  by  Amiens  (Samaiobriva). 
The  Morini.  or  sea-coast  men  extended  from 
Iiouloi;ne  towards  Dunkenpie.  The  Menapii 
Ixirdi-reil  on  the  northern  >ii>rini  ami  were  on 
Ixith  sides  of  the  lower  Rhine  (B.  G.  iv.,  4).  The 
Caleti  were  north  of  the  lower  Seine  along  the 
coast  in  the  I'ays  de  Caii.x.  The  Veloca.s.ses  were 
east  of  the  Caleti  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seine 
us  far  as  the  Oise;  their  chief  town  was  Kotoma- 
ifus  iKipiien)  and  their  country  was  afterwards 
Vexin  Normand  and  Vexiii  Francais.  The  Vero- 
mamlni  were  north  of  the  Suessiones:  their 
<hief  town  under  the  Roman  doiiiinii)n.  Auiriista 
Veromunduorum.  is  now  St.  Quentin.  The  Adua- 
tuci  were  on  the  lower  Maius.  The  C'ondnisi  and 
the  others  included  under  the  name  of  Germani 
were  on  the  .Maas,  or  between  the  Maas  and  the 
Rhine.  The  Eburones  had  the  country  about 
TonifiTii  ami  Spa.  and  were  the  inunediate  neigli- 
lM)urs  of  the  ^lenapii  on  the  Rhine." — G.  Long, 
Dffliite  iif  the  llnikiin  Ii<piiliUr.  r.  4,  c/(.  3.— 
■■Ciesiir  .  .  .  inforn\s  us  that,  in  their  own  esti- 
mation, they  (the  Belgie]  were  principally  de- 
scended from  a  German  .stock,  the  ollspring  of 
.some  early  migration  aeros-s  the  Rhine.  .  .  . 
Sinilio  .  .  .  by  no  means  concurred  in  t'tesar's 
view  of  the  origin  of  this  .  .  .  nice,  which  he 
iM-licved  to  Ix!  Gaulish  and  not  German,  lliouirh 
dilTering  widely  from  the  Galli,  or  Gauls  "of 
the  central  region." — C.  Merivale,  Jlint.  of  the 
lioin'iim.  eh.  .5. 

.Vl.so  IN:  E.  Guest.  Oiir/iiux  C'llfinr,  r.  1,  r/i.  12. 

B.  C.  57.— Caesar's  campaign  ac;ainst  the 
confederacy.— In  the  stcond  year  of  Ciesar's 
comiii:,iid  ill  Gaul.  B.  ('.  'u.  he"  led  his  legions 
agaiusl  the  Belgie,  whom  he  chanicterizcd  in  his 


Commentaries  as  the  bravest  of  all  the  people  of 
Gaul.  The  many  tribes  of  the  Belgian  country 
had  joined  themselves  in  a  great  league  to  op- 
pose the  advancinir  Roniiui  power,  and  were  able 
to  bring  into  the  ticM  no  less  than  2'.li).(MM)  nun. 
The  tribe  of  Ihi'  Riiiii  alone  refused  to  join  llic 
confederacy  and  iiliicrd  themselves  on  the  Roman 
side.  Ciesar  who  had  i|Uarterc(l  his  army  during 
the  winterin  the  country  of  IheSeiiuaiii,  marched 
boldly,  with  eight  legions,  into  the  midst  of  these 
swarming  enemies.  In  his  liist  encounter  with 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Aisne,  the  Belgie  bar- 
barians were  terribly  cut  to  pieces  ami  were  so 
disheartened  that  tribe  after  tribe  made  submis- 
sion to  the  proecmsul  as  he  ailvaneed.  But  the 
Nervii.  who  boasted  a  Germanic  descent,  together 
with  the  Adiiatuci,  the  Alrebates  and  the  Vero- 
mandui,  rallied  their  forces  for  a  struggle  to  the 
death.  The  Xervii  succeeded  in  surprising  the 
Romans,  while  the  latter  were  ])re])ariiig  their 
camp  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Sambre.  and  very 
nearly  swept  Ctvsar  and  his  veterans  o(T  the  tielil, 
by  their  furious  and  tremendous  charge.  But 
the  energy  and  (lersonal  intluence  of  the  one, 
with  the  steady  discijiline  of  the  oilier,  prevailed 
in  the  end  overthe  untrained  valour  of  the  Xervii, 
and  the  proud  nation  xvas  not  only  defeated  but 
annihilated.  "Their  eulogy  is  preserved  in  the 
written  testimony  of  their  conqueror;  and  the 
Romans  long  remembered,  and  never  failed  to 
signalize  their  formidable  valour.  But  this 
recollection  of  their  ancient  prowess  became  from 
that  (lay  the  principal  monnnieiit  of  their  name 
and  history,  for  the  defeat  they  now  sustained 
well  nigh  annihilated  the  nation.  Their  combiit- 
aiit.s  were  cut  oil  almost  to  a  man.  The  elders 
and  the  women,  who  had  been  left  in  secure  re- 
treats, came  forth  of  their  own  accord  to  solicit 
the  coni|ueror's  clemency.  ...  '  (^f  601)  sena- 
tors.' they  said,  'we  have  lost  nil  but  three:  of 
(iO.OOO  lighting  men  .100  only  remain.'  C;esiir 
treated  the  survivors  with  compassion." — C. 
Jlerivale,  HiKt.  of  the  Roiwina,  eh.  7. 

Also  in:  Julius  Ciesar,  Gallic  Wnra,bk.  2. — 
G.  Lons,  Derliiie  nf  the  liiiinnn  Ilepiihlie,  v.  4,  ch. 
:!.  — X.-iiHil 1  III.,  l/i."/  nf  Cvsiir.  hk.  3,  ch.  5. 

BELG.«;  OF  BRITAIN,  The.— Supposed 
to  be  a  colony  from  the  Belgie  of  the  continent. 
The  territory  which  they  occupied  is  now 
embraced  in  the  counties  of  Wiltshire  and 
Somerset.      See  BiiiTAiN:   Cki.tic  'rmiii-.s. 

BELGIUM:  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  His- 
tory. See  Bi;ui.«.  Nkuvii.  Fk.\.nks,  I>ouh.vink, 
Fi.ANPF.us,  LiEiiE.  Xi;Tm;iti..\Ni)s, 

Modern  History.     See  Xktiikui.,vxds. 

BELGRADE:  Origin.— During  the  attacks 
of  llie  Avals  upon  the  territory  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  in  the  last  years  of  the  (itli  century,  the 
city  of  Singidunum,  at  the  junction  of  the  Save 
with  the  Danube,  was  taken  and  totally 
destroyed.  The  advantageous  site  of  the  extinct 
town  soim  attracted  a  colony  of  Sclavonians, 
who  raised  out  of  the  ruins  a  new  and  strongly 
fortified  city  —  the  Belirriidc,  or  the  White  City 
of  later  times.  "The  Sclavonic  name  of  Bel- 
grade is  mentioned  in  the  10th  century  by  Con- 
staiitine  Porphyorgenitus:  the  Latin  appellation 
of  Alba  Gricca  is  used  by  the  Franks  in  the 
beginning  of  the  9th." — i.  G'xhhou.  Decline  and 
Juill  i>f  till'  liniutin  Empire,  ch.  4fl,  imte. 

A.  D.  1425.— Acquired  by  Hungary  and  forti- 
fied against  the  Turks.  See  llrM..viiv:  A.  D. 
1301-1442. 


BELGRADE. 


BENEDICTINE  ORDERS. 


A.  D.  1442. — First  repulse  of  the  Turks. 
Sec  TriiKs  (The  Ottoma-Ns):  A.  I).  14lli-U.".l. 

A.  D.  1456. — Second  repulse  of  the  Turks. 
See  lIiM^AKY:  A.  J).  1440-1458;  und  Tikks 
{The  Ottomaxsi:  A.  D.  14r.I-14si. 

A.  D.  1521. — Siege  and  capture  by  Solyman 
the  Magnificent.  See  Hu.N'OARy:  A.  D.  14«T- 
l.VJI!. 

A.  D.  1688-1690. — Taken  by  the  Austrians 
and  recovered  by  the  Turks.  See  Hungauv: 
A.  D.  liis:j-l(i!l!l. 

A.  D.  1717. — Recovery  from  the  Turks.  See 
HrxGAKY:  A.  I).  IDitll-lTls. 

A.  D.   1739. — Restored  to  the    Turks.     See 

Rl■s^iIA:  A.  I).  K-j.viry.i. 

A.  D.  1789-1791. — Taken  by  the  Austrians 
and  restored  to  the  Turks.  See  TriiKr;:  A.  I). 
i;Ti)-i;irJ. 

A.  D.  1806. — Surprised  and  taken  by  the 
Servians.  See  Balkan  and  DANrniAN  Statks: 
14Tii-10Ti[  Centukies  (Sehvia). 

A.  D.  1862.— Withdrawal  of  Turkish 
troops.  See  Balkan  and  I).\xubian  States: 
14Tn-19Tii  Centuries  (Seuvia). 


BELGRADE,  The  Peace  of.  See  Russia: 
A.  D.  1725-n;!'J. 

BELIK,  Battle  on  the  (Carrhae— B.  C.  53). 
See  Rome:  B.  C.  57-V2. 

BELISARIUS,  Campaigns  of.  See  Van- 
dals: A.  D.  533-5:^,  and  Hume:  A.  D.  530-553. 

BELIZE,  or  British  Honduras.  See  Nica- 
ragua; A.  I).  ls.-,0, 

BELL  ROLAND,  The  great.  See  Ghent: 
A.  D.  1530-1540. 

BELLE  ALLIANCE,  Battle  of  La.— The 
Imttle  (if  Waterlciu  — see  France:  A.  I).  1815 
(.June)  —  is  so  called  liv  the  Prussians. 

BELLE  ISLE  PRISON-PEN,  The.  See 
Prisons  .vnd  Prison-Pens,  Confederate. 

BELLOVACI,  The.     See  Belg.e. 

BELLVILLE,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  18(;3  (.July:  Kentucky). 

BELMONT,  Battle  of.  See  United  St.\tes 
OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  is(jl  (Septem:ber — November: 
On  the  ^Iississippi). 

BEMA,  The.     See  Pnyx. 

BEMIS  HEIGHTS,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  A.\l  ;  A.  I).  1T7T  (.July — October). 

BENARES.— "The  early  history  of  Benares 
isinviih  eil  in  much  obscurity.  It  is,  indisputably, 
a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  maj'  even  date 
from  the  time  when  the  Arvan  race  first  spread 
itself  over  Northern  India.  ...  It  is  certain 
that  the  city  is  re,H;arded  by  all  Hindus  as  coev;d 
with  the  birth  of  Hinduism,  a  notion  derived 
both  from  tradition  and  from  their  own  writings. 
Allusions  to  Benares  are  exceedingly  abundant  in 
ancient  Sanskrit  literature;  and  perhaps  there  is 
no  city  in  all  Hindustan  more  frequently  referred 
to.  By  reason  of  some  subtle  and  mysterious 
charm,  it  has  linked  itself  with  the  religiotis 
sympathies  of  the  Hindus  through  every  century 
of  its  existence.  For  the  sanctity  of  its  iii- 
habitants  —  of  its  temples  and  reservoirs  —  of  its 
wells  and  streams  —  of  the  very  soil  that  is 
trodden  —  of  the  very  air  that  is  breathed  —  and 
of  everything  in  and  around  it,  Benares  has  been 
famed  for  thousands  of  years.  .  .  .  Previously 
tn  the  introduction  of  the  Buddhist  faith  into 
India,  she  was  already  the  sacred  city  of  the 
laud, —  the  centre  of  Hinduism,  and  chief  seat  of 
its  authority.     Judging  from  the  strong  feelings 


of  veneration  and  affection  with  which  the 
native  community  regard  lier  in  the  present  dav, 
and  be;iring  in  minil  thai  the  founder  of  Bull- 
dhism  commenced  his  ministry  at  this  spot,  it 
seems  indisputable  that,  in  those  early  times  pre- 
ceding the  Buddhist  reformation,  the  city  must 
Iiave  e.xerted  a  powerful  and  wi<le-sprea(l 
religious  intluence  over  the  land.  Througliout 
the  Buddhist  period  in  India  —  a  period  extend- 
ing from  700  to  1.000  years  — she  gave  the  same 
support  to  Buddhism  which  she  hafl  previously 
given  to  the  Hindu  faith.  Buddhist  works  o"f 
that  era  .  .  .  clearly  establish  the  fact  that  the 
Buddhists  of  those  days  regarded  the  city  with 
much  the  same  kinil  of  veneration  as  the  "Hindu 
does  now. " — JI.  A.  Sherring,  T/ie  Siicred  Citi/  of 
the  Hindus,  ch.  1. — For  an  account  of  the  Eng- 
lish annexation  of  Benares,  see  Indi.\:  A.  D. 
1 773-1 7S5. 

BENEDICT  II.,  Pope,  .V.  D.  0S4-fis.5 

Benedict  III.,  Pope,  A.  I).  8.5.5-858 Benedict 

IV.,    Pope,    A.     1).    900-003 Benedict   V., 

Pope,   A.   D.   964-005 Benedict  VI.,  Pope, 

A.  D,   972-974 Benedict  VII.,  Pope,  A.  I). 

975-984 Benedict  VIII.,  Pope,  A.  I).  1012- 

1024 Benedict  IX.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1033-1044. 

1047-1048 Benedict    X.,    Antipope,    A.   D. 

1058-1(150 Benedict  XI.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1303- 

1304 Benedict  XII.,  Pope,  A.  I).  1334-1342. 

Benedict  XIII.,  Pope,  A.  I).  1304-1423  (at 

AvigiKJU) Benedict  XIII.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1724- 

1730 Benedict    XIV.,    Pope,  A.    D.    1740- 

1758. 

BENEDICTINE  ORDERS.— The  rule  of 
St.  Benedict. — "Tliere  were  many  monasteries 
in  the  West  before  the  time  of  St.  Benedict  of 
Nursia  (A.  D.  480) ;  but  he  has  been  rightly  con- 
sidered the  father  of  Western  mouasticism ;  for 
he  not  only  founded  an  onler  to  which  many 
religious  houses  became  attached,  but  he  estab- 
lished a  rule  for  their  government  which,  in  its 
main  features,  was  adopted  as  the  rule  of  mon- 
astic life  by  all  the  orders  for  more  than  five 
centuries,  or  until  the  time  of  St.  Dominic  and 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Benedict  was  first  a 
hermit,  living  in  the  mountains  of  Southern 
Italy,  and  in  that  region  he  afterwards  eslab- 
lislied  in  succes.sion  twelve  monasteries,  each 
with  twelve  monks  and  a  superior.  In  the  year 
520  he  founded  the  great  monasterv  of  Monte 
Casino  as  the  mother-house  of  his  order,  a  house 
which  became  the  most  celebrated  and  powerful 
monasterv,  according  to  ■Montalembert,  in  the 
Catholic  universe,  celebrated  especially  because 
there  Benedict  prepared  his  rule  and  formed  the 
type  which  was  to  serve  as  a  model  to  the 
innumerable  communities  submitting  to  that 
sovereign  code.  .  .  .  Neither  in  the  East  nor  in 
the  West  were  the  monks  originally  ecclesiastics; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  eighth  century  that  they 
became  priests,  called  regulars,  in  contrast  with 
the  ordinary  parish  clergy,  who  were  called 
seculars.  ...  As  missionaries,  they  proved  the 
most  powerful  instruments  in  extending  the 
autli<n-itv  and  the  boundaries  of  the  church. 
The  monk  had  no  individual  property:  even 
his  dress  belonged  to  the  monastery.  ...  To 
enable  him  to  work  elliciently,  it  was  neccssjiry 
to  feed  him  well;  and  such  was  the  injunction 
of  Benedict,  as  opposed  to  the  former  jiractice  of 
strict  asceticism." — C.  J.  Stille,  Studies  in 
Mcdimutl  Hist.,  ch.  12. — "Benedict  would  not 
have  the  monks  limit  themselves  to  spiritual 
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BEXEPICTINK  «»IU>ERS 


BEXEVOLEXCES 


IIPMlUt'l         ill. II, 

pniiM-s  of  (iixl 

„  iln    ~l,..ul.l  I.I 

1 


'    to  tli<- iirlimi  iif   the  soul   upon  itself ;  lie 

•  \tcniiil  liiliour.  niiinuiil  or  litcniry.  a  strict 

ol.lipition  of   Ilia  mil'.  ...   In  onlir  ti>  himi.sli 

Inil"l''!if-<v  whi'li  Im'  ciiUihI  tlip  imh-im  y  of  tin.' soul. 

I,,  '        riiployini'iit  of  I'Vt-ry 

I,  to  till-  scaviiis,  ami 
, iiii;     (fUltratcil     tin- 

s<'V(ii  tiiiK's  a  ilay.  seven  hours 
L'iveii  to  manual  lalwiur,  ami  two 
.  Tliose  who  are  skilli'il  in 
.11  art  or  traile.  eouUl  only  c.\er- 
eiM;  il  liv  llii  pennission  of  tlie  alilwit.  in  all 
humilitr:'  ami  if  any  one  prilled  liinis<lf  on  his 
talent,  or  the  prolit'  which  resulted  from  it  to 
the  hou.sc.  he  was  |o  have  his  (xrupation  changed 
,i„,.i  1...  i,.,l  ii.imliled  himsi-lf  .  .  .  Oliediencc 
j,  -  a  work.  oU'dienliae  lalHirem, 

II,  rious  atui  es.s<Mitial  of  all.  A 
monk  enu-ml  into  moiiastic-  life  only  to  make 
the  .sacrifice  of  s«lf.  This  sacriflce  implied 
esp.cially  thai  of  the  will.  .  .  .  Thus  the  rule 
pursued'pride  into  its  most  secret  hiding-place. 
fSulimission  had  to  !«•  prompt,  perfect,  and 
nlisoluto.  The  monk  must  oliey  always,  with- 
out res<-rve.  and  without  nnirmur.  even  in  those 
things  which  seemed  inipf>ssilile  and  nlnive  his 
stn'tigth.  trusting  in  the  succour  of  Go<l.  if  a 
humhle  and  seasonable  remonstrance,  the  only 
thinir  permitteil  to  him.  was  not  accepted  by  his 
su|M-riors. " — The-  Count  de  Montalerabcrt,  The 
M''fkj>  of  the  HVW.  hk.  4.  wrt.  2  (r.  2). 

Al-solN:  E.  L.  Cutt-s.  Sffiun  mill  ChiiriicterK  of 
the  Middle  Aijrt.ch.  2.—'^.  K.  Maitland,  The  Dark 
Ag<*.  .V«.  10. — .1.  H.  Xewman.  Miiucimi  of  St. 
lieneiliet  [Ilitt.  Sketehe*.  r.  2).— P.  Schaff,  IlUt. 
of  the  Chrittinn  f'hiireh,  r.  2,  eh.  4.  teet.  43— 4v). 
—  E.  F.  Henderson.  S,lei-I  I/int.  Tt'ien.  i,f  the 
iliilille  A'lm.  >ik.  'A.  iin.  1. — Sec.  also.   CvnciiiNS. 

BENEFICIUM.  — COMMENDATION.— 
Feudalism  '"hail  grown  up  from  two  great 
sources  —  the  beneticium.  and  the  practice  of 
commendation,  ami  had  iK-en  specially  fostered 
on  Gallic  wiil  bv  the  e.visteDce  of  a  subject  popu- 
lation whii-li  admitted  of  any  amount  of  exten- 
sion in  the  methixis  of  dependence.  The 
beneficiary  system  originated  j>artly  in  gift.s  of 
land  made  by  the  kings  out  of  their  own  estates 
to  their  kinsmen  and  si-rvants.  with  a  special 
undertaking  to  be  faithful;  partly  in  the  sur- 
render by  landowners  of  their  estates  to  churches 
or  i)owerful  men.  to  l)e  received  back  again  and 
held  by  them  as  tenants  for  rent  or  service.  By 
the  latter  arntngement  the  weaker  man  obtained 
the  protei'tion  of  the  stronger,  and  he  who  felt 
himself  insecure  placed  his'  title  umler  the  de- 
fence of  the  Church.  By  the  practice  of  com- 
mendation, on  the  other  hand,  the  inferior  put 
hims«-lf  umler  the  personal  care  of  a  lord,  but 
without  altering  his  title  or  divesting  himself  of 
his  right  to  his  estate;  he  became  a  vassal  and 
did  homage.  The  placing  of  his  hands  between 
those  of  his  lonl  was  the  typical  act  l)y  which 
the  connexion  wils  formed."— W.  Stubbs,  Const. 
Uint.  of  Eii'j..  eh.  9,  teet.  93. 

Also  IS:  H.  Hallam,  The  ^fiddle  Ages.  eh.  2, 
pt.  1.— See.  also.  ScoTl-.\XD;  IOtb-Hth  Cen- 
TflllKS. 

BENEFIT   OF   CLERGY.— •  Among  the 

most  important  and  dearly-prized  privileges  of 
till-  cliurch  was  that  which  conferred  on  its 
memliers  immunity  from  the  operation  of  secu- 
lar law,   and   relieved   them  from  the  jiirisdic- 

g^  priceless  a 


tion    of  secular   tribunals. 


prerogative  was  not  obtiiined  without  a  long  and 
resolute  struggle.  ...  To  ask  that  a  monk  or 
priest  guilty  of  crime  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  onlinary  tribunals,  and  that  civil  suits  be- 
tween laymen  ami  ecclesiastics  should  be  referred 
exclusively  to  courts  comjiosed  of  the  latter, 
was  a  claim  too  repugnant  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  to  be  lightly  accorded.  .  .  .  The 
]iersistence  of  the  churcii,  backed  up  by  the 
unfailing  resource  of  excommunication,  tonally 
triumphed,  and  the  sacred  immunity  of  the 
priest liooil  was  acknowledged,  sooner  or  later, 
in  the  laws  of  every  nation  of  Europe."  In 
England,  when  Henry  II.  in  1164.  •'endeavored, 
in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  to  set  bounds 
to  the  privileges  of  the  church,  he  therefore 
especially  attacked  the  benefit  of  clergy.  .  .  . 
The  disiistrous  result  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  King  and  the  archbishop  [Becket]  rendered 
it  necessary  to  abandon  all  such  schemes  of  re- 
form. .  .  .  As  time  passed  on,  the  benefit  of 
clergy  gradually  extended  itself.  That  the 
laity  were  illiterate  and  the  clergy  educated  was 
taken  for  granted,  and  the  test  of  churchmau- 
ship  came  to  be  the  ability  to  read,  so  that  the 
privilege  Ijccame  in  fact  a  free  pardon  on  a  first 
offence  for  all  who  knew  their  letters.  .  .  . 
Under  Elizabeth,  certain  heinous  offences  were 
declared  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
.  .  .  Much  legislation  ensued  from  time  to  time, 
effecting  the  limitation  of  the  privilege  in  vari- 
ous offences.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  reign  of  Anne 
the  benefit  of  clergy  was  extended  to  all  male- 
factors by  abrogating  the  reading  test,  thus 
placing  the  unlettered  felon  on  a  par  with  his 
la-tter  educated  fellows,  and  il  was  not  until  the 
present  century  was  well  advanced  that  this 
remnant  of  media- val  ecclesiastical  prerogative 
was  abolished  bj-  7  and  8  Geo.  iv.  e.  28." — 
H.  C.  Lea.  Studies  in  Church  Ilist..  pt.  2. 

Also  ix:  W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng., 
seet.  722-725  (ch.  19,  v.  3).— See,  also,  Ekgland: 
A.  D.  1162-1170. 

BENEVENTO,  OR  GRANDELLA,  Bat- 
tle of  (12661.     Sec    Italy    iSorriiKKM:  A    1). 

r^.io-i-'cs. 

BENEVENTUM:  The  Lombard  Duchy. 
— The  Duchy  of  Ik-neventum  was  a  Lombard 
fief  of  the  8tli  and  9th  ci-nturies,  in  southern 
Italy,  which  survived  the  fall  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom  in  northern  Italy.  It  covered  nearly 
the  territory  of  the  moderii  kingdom  of  Xaples. 
Charlemagne  reduced  the  Duchy  to  submission 
with  considerable  ditficulty,  after  he  had  extin- 
guished the  Lombard  kingdom.  It  was  after- 
wards divided  into  the  minor  principalities  of 
Benevento,  Salerno  and  Capua,  and  became 
part  of  the  Xorinan  conquest. — See  It.\i.t  (.Soutii- 
EitX):  A.  D.  800-1016;  and  1000-1090;  also, 
LoMii.vuDS:  .\.  1).  .■)T:>-774,  and  Am.\i,fi. 

BENEVENTUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  275).  See 
RiiMK:   B.  C.  '.'v,)--,':.-, 

BENEVOLENCES.—  "The  collection  of 
benevolences,  regarded  even  at  the  time  [Eng- 
land, reign  of  Edward  IV.]  as  an  innovation,  was 
perhaps  a  resuscitated  form  of  some  of  the  worst 
measures  of  Edward  II.  and  Richard  II..  but  the 
attention  which  it  aroused  umler  Edward  IV. 
shows  how  strange  it  had  become  under  the 
intervening  kings.  .  .  .  Such  evidence  as 
exists  shows  us  Edward  IV.  canvassing  by 
word  of  mouth  or  by  letter  for  direct  gifts  of 
monej-  from  his  subjects.     Henry  III.  had  thus 
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BEXEVOLENCES. 


BERSERKER. 


begged  for  new  year's  gifts.  Edward  IV. 
requested  and  extorted  '  free-will  offerings '  from 
every  one  who  could  not  say  no  to  the  plead- 
ings of  such  a  king.  He  had  a  wonderful  niein- 
ory.  too,  and  knew  the  name  and  the  particular 
pi'0|)erty  of  every  man  in  the  couiitr_v  who  was 
worth  fa.\ing  in  this  way.  lie  had  no  excuse 
for  such  meanness;  for  the  estates  had  shown 
themselves  liberal." — W.  Stubb.s,  Const.  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  ch.  IS,  sect.  696.— See,  also,  Exglaxd: 
A.  D.  1471-1485. 

BENGAL,  The  English  acquisition  of.  See 
India:  A.  1).  17."m-17.5T;  lT.")r;  and  17.")r-17T2. 

BENGAL:  "  Permanent  Settlement."  See 
India;  A.  I).  17s.-|-lT!i;i. 

BENNINGTON,  Battle  of.  See  United 
St.\ti-:s  of  Am;  A.  1).  ITTTi.In.Y — OcTOiiHiu. 

BENTINCK,  Lord  William,  The  Indian 
Administration  of.  See  India:  A.  D.  1823- 
1833. 

BENTONSVILLE,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  ;  A.  D.  186o(Fehuuary — March; 
The  t'ARoi.iNAS). 

BEOTHUK,  The.  See  American  Aborig- 
ines; Beotiukan  Family. 

BERBERS,  The.  See  Libyans;  Nu.mid- 
i.\Ns;  Egypt.  Origin  of  the  Ancient  people  ; 
and  Marocci). 

BERENICE,  Cities  of.— Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  the  second  of  the  Ptolemies,  founded  a 
city  on  the  Egyptian  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  to 
which  he  gave  "the  name  of  his  mother,  Berenice. 
It  became  an  important  port  of  trade.  Subse- 
quently two  other  cities  of  the  same  name  were 
founded  at  points  further  south  on  the  same 
coast,  while  a  fourth  Berenice  came  into  existence 
on  the  border  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  in  Cyrenaica. 
— E.  H.  Bunburv,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Geog.,  ck.  15, 
sect.  1. 

BERESINA,  Passage  of  the.  See  Russia: 
A.  I).  IfsrJ  (( )cToiiER — December). 

BERESTECZKO,  Battle  of  (1651).  See 
Poland;  A.  D.  I(i4.s-16."")4. 

BERGEN,  Battles  of  (1759  and  1799).  See 
Germany;  A.  I).  17.j9  (.\pi!ii. — Aiglst);  and 
France;  A.  I).  1709  (September — October). 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM,  A.  D.  1588.— The 
siege  raised.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1588- 
1593. 

A.  D.  1622. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  the 
Spaniards.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1621- 
1633. 

A.  D.  1747-1748.— Taken  by  the  French  and 
restored  to  Holland.  See  Netherl.vnds  ;  A.  I). 
1746-1747,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  The  Con- 
gress. 


BERGER.     See  Birger. 

BERGERAC,  Peace  of.  See  Fr.vnce  ;  A.  D. 
1577-l."i7s. 

BERING  SEA  CONTROVERSY  AND 
ARBITRATION.  See  United  States  of 
Am.;  .V.  I>.  1SS6-1898. 

BERKELEY,  Lord,  The  Jersey  Grant  to. 
See  New  .Jersey;  A.  I).  I()i;4-ltj67.  to  lGSS-1738. 

BERKELEY,  Sir  William,  Government  of 
Virginia.  See  Virginia;  A.  D.  1(;4'2-1(;49,  to 
1660-1677. 

BERLIN  :  A.  D.  1631.— Forcible  entry  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  See  Germany ;  A.  1). 
1631. 

A.  D.  1675. — Threatened  by  the  Swedes. 
See  Br.\ndenbukg  :  A.  D.  1640-1688. 


A.  D.  1757.— Dashing  Austrian  attack.  See 
Germany;  A.  I).  1757  (.Illy— December). 

A.  D.  1760.— Taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Austrians  and  Russians.  See  Germany-  -V  D 
1760. 

A.  D.  1806. — Napoleon  in  possession.  See 
Germany;  A.  D.  1806  (October). 

A.  D.  1848.— Mistaken  battle  of  soldiers 
and  citizens. — Continued  disorder. — State  of 
siege.  See  Germany;  A.  I).  1848  (March),  and 
1848-1850. 

« 

BERLIN  CONFERENCE  {1884-5),  The. 
See  Africa  :  A.  D.  1884-1889 ;  and  Congo  Free 
State. 

BERLIN,    Congress   and   Treaty  of.     See 

Tl-UKS;    A.    1).    1N7S. 

BERLIN  DECREE,  The.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1806-1810 ;  and  United  St.vtes  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1804-1809. 

BERMUDA  HUNDRED.  See  Hundred, 
The. 

BERMUDA  HUNDRED,  Butler's  Army 
at.  See  United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  I).  I.s64 
(May;  Virginia),  The  Army  of  the  .Iames. 

BERMUDAS,  The.— English  Discovery  of 
the  islands  (1609).  See  Virginia;  A.  D.  1609- 
1616. 

BERMUDO,  King  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias, 

or    Oviedo,    A.   D.     788-791 Bermudo    II., 

A.   D.   982-999 Bermudo    III.,   .V.  I).   1027- 

1037. 

BERN,  Dietrich  of.  See  Verona;  A.  D. 
493-525. 

BERNADOTTE,  Career  of.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1798-1799  (August- April);  1799  (No- 
VE.MBER);  1806  (.January  —  October);  1814 
(J.O'UARY — March):  1806-1807;  Scandinavian 
St.\tes (Sweden):  A.  D.  1810;  Germany;  A.  D. 
1812-1813;  1813  (August),  (September— Octo- 
ber), (October — December). 

BERNARD,  St.,  and  the  Second  Crusade. 
See  ('husai)Es;   .V.  I).  1147-1149. 

BERNE,  A.  D.  1353.— Joined  to  the  original 
Swiss  Confederation,  or  Old  League  of  High 
Germany.    See  Switzerland;  A.  I).  1332-1460. 

A.  D.  1798. — Occupation  by  the  French. — 
The  plundering  of  the  Treasury.  See  Switz- 
erl.\nd;  a.  D.  1792-1798. 


BERNICIA,  The  Kingdom  of.  See  Eng- 
land; a.  I).  547-633;  and  Scotland:  7th  Cen- 
tury. 

BERSERKER.  —  B/ERS.^RK.  —  "The 
word  B;ers;erk  is  variously  spelt,  and  stated  to 
be  derived  from  '  bar '  and  '  s;erk, '  or  '  bareshirt. ' 
The  men  to  whom  the  title  was  applied  [among 
the  Xortlimen]  .  .  .  were  stated  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  fighting  without  armour,  and  wearing 
only  a  shirt  of  skins,  or  at  times  naked.  In 
Iceland  they  were  sometimes  called  Ulfrhedin, 
i.  e.,  wolfskin.  The  derivation  of  Btersjvrk  has 
been  questioned,  as  in  philology  is  not  uncom- 
mon. The  habit  of  their  wearing  bear  (bjijrn) 
skins,  is  said  to  afford  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
In  pliilology,  to  agree  to  differ  is  best.  The 
Biei-sa'rks,  according  to  the  sagas,  appear  to  have 
been  men  of  unusual  i)hysical  development  and 
savagery.  They  were,  moreover,  liable  to  what 
was  called  Ba'rsierkegang.  or  a  state  of  excite- 
ment in  which  they  exhibited  superhuman 
strenatli,  and  then  spared  neither  friend  nor  foe. 
.  .  .  After  an  attack  of  Bsersoerk  frenzy,  it  was 
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IioIIcvmI  tliitl  llio  «iijHTliiimiiii  Iiil!<i«'n(v  <>r  spirit 
lift  till-  IJHTiitrks  IknIv  us  It  '1111111,'  iir  castdlT 
sliiiiM-  or  form,  willi  I'lir  n-siill  llnit  Ilir  Uii-r- 
wvrk  KiilTrn-)!  emit  rxluiiisliiiii,  liis  natnnil  fortfs 
U-iiiK  usiil  up   "—.I    K.  Viriirv,  Sn/ti  Timf.  eh.  8. 

AijMMN:  I'  \\  Du  Clmillii.  Thf  Vik-iny  A'je. 
r.  2.  <■/,    •.'« 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED  :  A.  D.  1293- 
1333.  Conquest  by  the  English.  -At  tin-  iH-iriii- 
uiiii:.  in  l".':!.  "f  I'll-  -iriii:i;lr  ff  llii- Sinttisli  iiiition 
to  nist  iifT  tlir  fiiiilal  ynkr  wliicli  h^lwanl  I.  had 
Inlil  ii|M)n  it,  till'  Eiiiriisli  kini;.  iiiarchiii);  angrily 
nortliwiinls.  niailo  liis  lir>t  assault  upon  Hcrwick. 
Th<-  fitizfiis.  wliiiM-  Hilly  ninipart  was  a  wimkIcii 
fiNilishly  a«u'nivalc"l  his  wrath  liy 
I  taunts.  "Till'  stmkailr  was  stornuMi 
><iii<  ill.'  Ii>s.s  of  n  single  knight,  ami  iii-arly 
S.IHHI  of  thi'  citiznis  were  luiiwn  iliiwn  in  a  ruth- 
Ifss  niniH;;o,  while  a  hamlful  of  Klrniish  traders 
Willi  held  the  town-hall  stoutly  a);ainst  all  a.s.>ijiil- 
nntH  were  liunied  alive  in  it.  .  .  .  The  town  was 
ruined  fori'ver,  and  the  jrriMit  inercliant  city  of 
the  North  sjink  from  that  lime  into  a  petty  sea- 
iMirt."  .Subs<'iiiieiilly  recovered  liy  the  Scotch, 
iJerwiek  wn*  held  hy  them  in  lli:!:i  when  Edward 
III.  attemptnl  to  seat  Edwanl  ISalliol,  as  liis 
va.H.sal.  on  the  S<'ottish  throne.  The  English  laid 
Kiejte  to  the  pliK'e,  and  an  aniiv  under  tlie  regent 
Diiuplas  ctinie  to  its  r»dief.  The  battle  of  Ilali- 
diin  Hill,  in  which  the  Scotch  were  utterly 
rout«Nl,  decided  the  fate  of  llerwick.  "From 
that  time  the  town  reniaiiie<l  the  one  part  of 
Ed^vard's  conquests  which  was  preserved  by  the 
English  crown.  Knidnient  as  it  was,  it  was 
viewe<l  as  lefjuUy  repri'sentinp  the  realm  of 
which  it  had  once  fonned  a  part.  As  Scotland, 
it  had  its  .chancellor,  cliamlH'rlain,  and  other 
odlciTs  of  state;  and  the  peculiar  lieadini;  of  acts 
of  Parliament  enacted  for  England  '  and  the 
town  of  Herwickupon-Twoed '  still  preserves 
the  memory  of  its  peculiar  position." — J.  H. 
Green.  S/mrt  llUt.  uf  the  EtkijUth  Penpk,  eh.  4, 
tel.  3<in(/6. 

Also  IN;  J.  II.   nurton,  Jliiit.  of  Seotland,  eh. 

i:.— Se  S(oTi.\Mi:  A.  i>.  letHuino."). 

BERWICK,  Pacification  of.  SccScotlakd: 
A.  I>    lii:ix mill 

BERWICK.  Treaty  of.  SeeScoTLAXD:  A.  D. 
l.V>><  l.VUi 

BE  R  YTUS.—  The  colony  of  Bcrvtus  (modern 
IJeiruti  was  foumled  bv  .Vcrrippa,  ft.  ('.  \'>,  and 
iiinde  a  station  for  two  icirions. 

A.  D.  551.— Its  Schools.— Its  Destruction 
by  Earthquake. —  The  city  of  Hervtus,  nio<lern 
Hiinit,  was  ilestroyed  by  earthquake  im  the  9th 
of  .Inly.  A.  I).  "m1.  "Tlmt  city,  on  thecoitstof 
Phienicia.  was  illustnited  by  the  study  of  the 
civil  law,  which  opened  the  .surest  road  to  wealth 
and  dignity;  the  scIhkiIs  of  llerytus  were  tilled 
with  the  rising  spirits  of  the  age,  and  many  a 
youth  was  lost  in  the  earthquake  who  might  have 
lived  to  1)0  the  .scourge  or  the  guanlian  of  his 
country."— E.  Gibbon,  Dei-line  ami  Full  of  the 
lioiioiii  Eiiijiire,  rh.  4!!. 

A.  D.  nil.— Taken  by  the  Crusaders.  See 
Cris.vdics;  a.  I).  11(14-1111. 

BESANCON  :  Origin.     Scr  Vf.soxtio. 

A  D.  1152-1648  — A  Free  City  of  the  Em- 
pire.    See  r"n.\.M  HK  (  mM  1  K. 

A.  D.  1674.— Siege  and  capture  by  Vauban. 
Se  XETllliKI..\.M)s  iIloLL.\.Nli|:  A.  I).  1074- 
l«7a 


BESSI,  The. —  The  Ressi  were  an  ancient 
Tliracian  trilie  who  occupied  the  mountain  range 
of  IIieiiius(tlie  Balkan)  and  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Ilebrus,  They  were  subdued  by  Lucullus, 
limther  of  the  conqueror  of  Mithridatcs. — E.  II. 
Htiiiburv.  /fin!.  :•/' Aiirient  Oe(>g.,ch.  18,  teet.  6. 

BESSI  N,  The.— The  district  of  Bayeux.    See 

S  V\oNS  UK    HaVKIX. 

BETH-HORON,  Battlesof.— The  victory  of 
•loshiia  over  "  llic  live  kings  of  the  Ainorites  " 
who  laid  siege  to  Gil«>on ;  the  decisive  battle  of 
the  Jewish  conquest  of  Canaan.  "The  ballleof 
Beth-horoii  or  Gibeon  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  history  of  the  world;  and  yel  so  profound 
has  been  the  indilTercnce,  first  of  the  religious 
world,  and  then  (ll"">"igli  their  exnnijile  or  in- 
tluence)  of  the  common  world,  to  the  historical 
study  of  the  Hebrew  anuals,  that  the  very  name 
of  lliis  great  battle  is  far  less  known  to  most  of 
us  than  that  of  Marathon  or  Caniw'." — Dean 
Stanley,  /xW«.  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Jeirin/i  Church, 
leet.  11. —  In  the  Maccabean  war,  Belh-horon  was 
the  scene  of  two  of  the  brilliant  victories  of 
.ludas  Maccabeus,  in  B.  C.  107  and  102. — 
.Ios<phus,  Aiitir/.  of  the  Jeics,  bk.  12. —  Later,  at 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  revoltagainst  the  Komans. 
it  witnessed  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  lioman 
general  Cestius. 

BETHSHEMESH,  Battle  of.— Fought  by 
Joasli.  king  of  Israel,  with  Amaziah,  king  of 
Judah.  defeating  the  latter  and  causing  part  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to  be  thrown  down. — 2 
i'hrnnicJi.^t.  r.rr. 

BETH-ZACHARIAH,  Battle  of.— A  defeat 
sulTend  (15.  C.  Uyi)  by  the  .lewisli  patriot,  Judas 
Maccabipus,  at  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  monarch 
Antio<hus  Eupator;  the  youngest  of  the  Macca- 
bees being  slain. — Josephus,  Antiq.  of  the  Jeics, 
bk:  12,  -■/;.   9. 

BETHZUR,  Battle  of.— Defeat  of  an  army 
sent  by  .Vntioclius.  against  Judas  Maccabicus, 
the  Jewish  patriot.  B.  ('.  ICy't,  .Josephus,  Antig. 
of  th,  Jiim.  Ilk.  12.  i-h.  7. 

■  BEVERHOLT,     Battle     of     (1381).       Sec 
Fi..\NDF.ns:  A.  1).  i:i7!i-i:isi. 

BEY.— BEYLERBEY.— PACHA.— PAD- 
ISCHAH. —  "  Tlie  administration  of  the  [Turk- 
ish] provinces  was  in  the  time  of  Mahomet  II. 
[the  Siillan,  A.  D.  14.51-14«1,  whose  legislation 
organized  the  Ottoman  government]  principally 
intrusted  to  the  Beys  and  Beylcrbeys.  These 
were  the  natural  chiefs  of  the  class  of  feuda- 
tories [Spahis],  whom  their  tenure  of  office  obliged 
to  serve  on  horseback  in  time  of  war.  They 
mustered  under  the  Sanjak,  the  banner  of  the 
chief  of  their  district,  and  the  districts  them- 
selves were  thence  called  Sanjaks,  and  their 
rulers  Sanjak-beys.  The  title  of  Pacha, 
.so  familiar  to  us  when  speaking  of  a  Turkish 
provincial  ruler.  Is  not  strictly  a  term  imply- 
ing territorial  jurisdiction,  or  even  military 
authority.  It  is  a  title  of  honour,  meaning 
literally  the  Shah's  or  sovereign's  foot,  ana 
implying  that  the  person  to  whom  that  title  was 
given  was  one  whom  the  sovereign  employed. 
.  .  .  The  title  of  Pacha  was  not  at  first  applied 
among  the  Ottomans  exclusively  to  those  officers 
who  commanded  armies  or  ruled  provinces  or 
cities.  Of  the  five  first  Pachas,  that  arc 
mentioned  by  Ottoman  writers,  three  were  liter- 
ary men.  By  degrees  this  honorary  title  was 
appropriated  to  those  whom  the  Sultan  employed 
in  war   and    set    over   districts  and    important 
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towns:  so  that  the  word  Pacha  became  almost 
synonjraous  with  the  word  governor.  Tlie 
title  Padischah.  which  the  Sultan  himself  bears, 
antl  which  the  Turkish  diplomatists  have  been 
very  jealous  in  allowing  to  Christian  Sovereigns, 
is  an  entirely  different  word,  and  means  the 
great,  the  imperial  Schah  or  Sovereign.  In  the 
time  of  Mahomet  II.  the  Ottoman  Empire  con- 
tained in  Europe  alone  thirty -six  Sanjaks,  or 
banners,  around  each  of  which  assembled  about 
400  cavaliers." — Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Uixt.  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  rh.  6. 

BEYLAN,  Battle  of  (1832).  See  Turks: 
A.  I).  1831-1840. 

BEYROUT,  Origin  of.     See  Berttcs. 

BEZANT,  The.— The  bezant  was  a  Byzan- 
tine gold  coin  (whence  its  name),  worth  a  little 
less  than.ten  English  shillings  —  $2.50. 

BEZIERESi  The  Massacre  at.  See  Albi- 
GEXSKS:    A.   I).   liD'J. 

BHARADARS.    SccLndia:  A.  D.  1805-1816. 

BHONSLA  RAJA,  The.  See  India:  A.  D. 
ITOK-l'^o.'i. 

BHURTPORE,  Siege  of(i8os).  SeelnDiA: 
A.  1).  179^-180."). 

BIANCHI  AND  NERI  (The  Whites  and 
Blacksi.  See  Floresce:  A.  D.  129.5-1300,  and 
1301-1313. 

BIANCHI,  or  White  Penitents.  See  White 
Penitents. 

BIBERACH,  Battles  of  (1796  and  1800). 
See  France:  .V.  U.  1796  (April — October):  and 
A.  I),  isoo-isoi  (Mat — February). 

BIBRACTE.     SeeG.'i.CLS. 

BIBROCI,  The.— A  tribe  of  ancient  Britons 
who  dwelt  near  the  Thames.  It  is  suspected, 
but  not  known,  that  they  gave  their  name  to 
Berks  County. 

BICAMERAL  SYSTEM,  The.— This  term 
was  applied  by  Jeremy  Bentham  to  the  division 
of  a  legislative  body  into  two  chambers  —  such 
as  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons  in 
England,  and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  States  of  America. 

BICOQUE  OR  BICOCCA,  La,  Battle  of 
(1522).     See  France;  A.  D.  1520-1523. 

BIG  BETHEL,  Battle  of.  See  United 
St.vtes  OF  A.M. :  A.   D.   1861  (.Iune:  Vikginia). 

BIG  BLACK,  Battle  of  the.  See  United 
St-^^tes  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1863  (April — July:  On 

the  MiS>ISSII'I'II. 

BIGERRIONES,  The.  See  AtjurrAiNE, 
The  .Vncient  Tribes. 

BIGI,  OR  GREYS,  The.— One  of  the  three 
factions  which  divided  Florence  in  the  time  of 
Savonarola,  and  after.  The  Bigi,  or  Greys, 
were  the  partisans  of  the  Medici :  their  opponents 
were  the  Piagnoni,  or  Weepers,  and  the  Arra- 
biati.  or  Madmen.  See  Florence:  A.  D.  1490- 
1498. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS.     SeeENGL.^ND:  A.  D. 

1689  (UCTOBHlil. 

BILLAUD-VARENNES  and  the  French 
Revolutionary  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
See  FR.iNCE:  A.  D.  1793  (.June — October), 
(September — December),  to  1794-1795  (Jlly — 
April). 

BILOXIS,  The.  See  American  Aborigines  : 
SiouAN  Family. 

BIMINI,  The  island  of.  See  America: 
A.  I).  1512. 

BIRAPARACH,    Fortress   of.     See  Jusoi- 


PACH. 

19 


BIRGER,    King  of  Sweden,    A.    D.    1290- 

1319 Birger,    or   Berger   Jarl,    Regent    of 

Sweden,  A.  1).  1250-1266. 

BISHOPS'  WAR,  The  First  and  Second. 
See  Scotland:  A.  I).  1638-1640:  and  Engi,.o.-D: 
A.  1).    1640. 

BISMARCK'S  MINISTRY.  See  Gek- 
m.vny:    a.  D.  1861-1866,  to  1888;   and  France: 

A.  D.  1870  (.Ions— .IiLY);  1870-1871;  and  1871 
(.Iantarv — M.\y). 

BISSEXTILE     YEAR.      See    Calendar, 

.IlLIAN. 

BITHYNIANS,THYNIANS.— "Alongthe 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus 
eastward  to  the  river  Halys,  dwelt  Bithynians  or 
Thynians,  Mariandynians  and  Paphlagonians, — 
all  recognized  branches  of  the  widely  extended 
Thracian  race.  The  Bithj-nians  especially,  in 
the  northwestern  portion  of  this  territory,  and 
reaching  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Propontis.  are 
often  spoken  of  as  Asiatic  Thracians,  —  while  on 
the  other  hand  various  tribes  among  the  Thra- 
cians Of  Europe  are  denominated  Thyni  or 
Thynians, — so  little  difference  was  there  in  the 
population  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Bosphorus, 
alike  brave,  predatory,  and  sanguinary.  The 
Bithynians  of  Asia  are  also  sometimes  called 
Bebrykians,  under  which  denomination  they  ex- 
tend as  far  southward  as  the  gulf  of  Kios  in  the 
Propontis." — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
16. — The  Bithynians  were  among  the  people  in 
Asia  Minor  subjugated  by  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
and  fell,  with  his  fall,  under  the  Persian  rule. 
But,  in  some  way  not  clearly  understood,  an  in- 
dependent kingdom  of  Bithynia  was  formed, 
about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  B.  C.  which 
resisted  the  Persians,  successfully  resisted  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  his  successors  in  Asia  Minor, 
resisted  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  and  existed  until 

B.  C.  74,  when  its  last  king  Xicomedes  III. 
beciueathed  his  kingdom  to  Rome  and  it  was 
made  :i  Roman  province. 

BITONTO,  Battle  of  (1734).  See  France: 
A.  I).  1733-1735. 

BITURIGES,  The.  See  ^dui;  also 
BoriiGEs,  Origin  of. 

BIZOCHI,  The.     See  Begcines,  etc. 

BIZYE.     Sec  Thracians. 

BLACK  ACTS,  The.  See  Scotland  :  A.  D. 
15S4. 

BLACK  DEATH,  The.— "The  Black  Death 
apiH-ars  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  centre  of 
China,  in  or  about  the  year  1333.  It  is  .s;iid  that 
it  was  accompanied  at  its  outbreak  by  various 
terrestrial  and  atmospheric  pluenomena  of  a 
novel  and  most  destructive  character,  phoe- 
nomena  similar  to  those  wliich  characterized  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  of  the 
Influenza,  and  even  in  more  remote  times  of  tlie 
Athenian  Plague.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  all 
epidemics  of  an  unusually  destructive  character 
have  had  their  homes  in  the  farthest  East,  and 
have  travelled  slowly  from  those  regions  towards 
Europe.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  disease  ex- 
hausted its<'If  in  the  place  of  its  origin  at  about 
the  siime  time  in  which  it  made  its  appearance 
in  Europe.  .  .  .  The  disease  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  the  Levant  or  Oriental  Plague,  and 
is  endemic  in  Asia  Minor,  in  parts  of  Turkey, 
and  in  Egypt.  It  is  specifically  a  disea.se  in 
which  the  blood  is  poisoned,  in  which  the  system 
seeks  to  relieve  itself  by  suppuration  of  the 
glands,  and  in  which,  the  tissues  becoming  dis- 
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'  '      !    i|ii'n-ii|Miii    Ixiiii,'   in- 
'Ii>lrlic4  ii|i|ii'ar  III!  till- 
iiiiiiic    liy    wliirli    till' 
i'lif  Mnrm'liiirsl   on  the 
(In-  i-nil  i>f  ilif  yriir  1H47. 
I.  »•!•  iirf  lolil.  I>y  rcnmrk 
11. •Mil.  as  ciinviilsiiins  of  tlic 
.     ill    till'   iilniosplK'n'. 
\'  :  iiixliiiitly.   Till-  Ulaik 

1 .  M  till-   friKliti'nutI  ini- 

■    |Mi>iilr,  lint  fvi-ii  t<>  the  more 
II  iif  Ihr   frw  iiii-n  of  science  of 
Ihr  tiinr.  to  move  forwanl   uilli  ineiutnri'ii  steps 
fniin   llie  <le<inlate<l    fji.sl.    uniliT  llie   form  of  ii 
iliirk   mill  fftiil  mist.     It  is  very  lik.ly  llial  con- 
M'i|iieiil    u|Hin    tlie   c"'"'     pliysinil     convulsioiis 
'      '    '     !  rent  tlir  eartli  ami  pnTeiled   llie   (lis- 
M  oiilistaiurs  of  a  ilrleterionscliarncter 
1.  .  .  ..    imijeileil    iiilo    llie    atnios|ili(Te,    .   .   . 

The  Ulnek  Death  appeanil  at  Avli;non  in  Jan- 
uary VUX.  visilwl  Klorenee  by  tlie  midille  of 
April,  ami  hail  thormiKlily  |M-iii'tniti-il  France 
mill  (Jermany  by  Anirnsl.  "It  entereil  I'olaiiil  in 
*    ■  :  ',.-Il  Sweileii  in  the  winter  of  that  year, 

V  by  infeelioii  from  Kiigland  at  about 
me."     It  spreail  even  to   leelanil   and 
'  ...   It  made  its  appeanmee  in  Hiis- 

ifler  it  had  well-nif^h  e.xhaiisted  itself 
In  K<irii|N-.  It  thus  took  the  cir<-uit  of  the  Medi- 
lerranian.  and  unlike  iiiiist  plagues  whieli  have 
|M'nelnilii|  from  the  fjistern  to  the  Western 
World,  was  eheeked.  it  would  .seem,  by  the 
Ixirrii-r  of  the  Cauni.sus.  .  .  .  Ileeker  ealeulates 
the  loss  to  Kiiro|>e  a.s  amounting  to  So.lMKI.UtM)." 
—J.  E.  T.  llogers,  J/inl.  iif  AijriruUiire  and 
Priff.  r.  1,  fA.  15. 

Auio  IS:  .1.  F.  C  llecker.  Kpiilemie*  of  the 
MiililU  .!</«.— See.  also,  En(1I.am>:  A.  D.  134H- 
134«:  Fii.v.nck:  A.  D.  1:M7-1:UH;  Fi.oiiEN<K: 
A.  D.  i;(|S:  .Ik.ws:  A.  D.   i:!4H-i:tl'.l. 

BLACK  EAGLE,  Order  of  the.— A  Prus- 
sian ordiTof  kiiii.'litho<Ml  iiisiiiuled  by  Frederick 
III  .  iliitor  of  lininilenbiir);.  in  ITOl. 

BLACK  FLAGS,  The.   Si-e  Fk.vnce:  A.  D. 
lH7"i    l-s!( 
BLACK  FRIARS.   S<-<- Mendicant  Orders. 
BLACK  GUELFS(NERI).   See  Fixjrenxe : 
A.  1>   i.".i".-i:ioo  •Old  i:iiii-i:ii:i. 

BLACK  HAWK  WAR,  The.  See  Ii.i.i- 
M.i-     A    1>    ls:!j 

BLACK  HOLE  OF  CALCUTTA,  The. 
Si.    Im.iv     a    |i    1  :."■■">- IT.'iT. 

BLACK  PRINCE,  The  wars  of  the.  See 
I'oiriKii-.  KitAMK:  A.  1).  laWJ-iaSO;  and  Spain 
Kv-rii.Ki:  A.  D.  i;»m-lH(!!). 

BLACK  ROBE,  Counsellors  of  the.  See 
\k:m.  1      All    li>:ij-i:il!t. 

BLACK  ROD.  —  "  The  gentleman  wliosi'diily 
it  is  to  pres»-rve  decorum  in  the  House  of 
I^ipls,  just  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  .Si^rgeant-at- 
Anns  to  maintain  order  in  the  IIou.se  of  Com- 
mons. Thest-  olllcials  are  bound  to  execute  the 
commands  of  their  respectivf  chambers,  even 
tlioui-li  the  task  involves  the  forcible  ejection  of 

' I-'-. ••-..-., ..•■nl„.r.   .   .  .   His  [Black  KikIs] 

I'ation.  nowadays,  is  when 
''  .       '  -.^r    from    the    Lords  to   the 

•"I" ns,    ...    No   sooner  do    the   policemen 

hirild  his  approach  from  the  lobbies  than  the 
d.«irs  of  the  lyiwer  Chamber  are  closed  against 
him.  and  he  is  compelled  to  ask  for  admission 
with  Ucoming  humility  and  humbleness.  After 
this  has  iK-en  gnmtt-d,  he  advances  to  the  bar. 


bows  to  the  chair,  and  then  —  with  repealed  acts 
of  obeisance  —  walks  slowly  to  the  table,  where 
his  request  is  made  for  the  Speaker's  atleiidaiice 
in  the  I'pper  House.  The  object  may  be  to  listen 
to  the  Queen's  speech,  or  it  may  simply  be  to 
hear  the  Koyal  a.ssent  given  to  various  bills.  .  .  . 
The  coii'^(|Uence  is  nearly  always  the  same. 
The  Sergeant-al-Arms  shoulders  the  mace,  the 
.Speaker  joins  Black  HihI,  the  members  fall  in 
behind,  and  a  more  or  less  orderly  procession  then 
starts  on  its  way  to  the  Peer's  Chamber.  .  .  . 
No  matter  what  the  subject  under  considenition. 
Black  HimI's  appearance  iiece.s.sitates  a  check  .  .  . 
till  the  journey  to  the  Lords  has  been  completed. 
The  annoyance  thus  caused  has  often  found  ex- 
pression during  recent  sessions.  So  great  wa,s 
the  grumbling  hist  year  [1890J.  indeed,  that  the 
Speaker  undertook  to  devise  a  belter  system." — 
PDjiiil'ir  .Uc't  iif  PiiHiiDiuntnrii  Procedure,  p.  11. 
BLACK    ROOD,   of    Scotland.     See   Holy 

Hiioli  (IK  Si  on. AMI. 

BLACKBURN'S  FORD,  Engagement  at. 

See  I'mTKIi  SlATKSOb-  Am.  :  A.    I).    1^^1)1  (.li  i.v: 

VlUiil.M  \l 

BLACKFEET.  See  American  Aboriqines: 

Bl.AI  Kh'KKr. 

BLADENSBURG,  Battle  of.  Sec  United 
States  oi-  .\\i.  .  .V.  I).   Isi4  (.ViofsT — Seitem- 

UEIO. 

BLAIR,  Francis  P.,  Sr.,  in  the  "Kitchen 
Cabinet "  of  President  Jackson.  Sei^  L'mted 
STAtKsoK  .Vm.  :   .V    I),   is^ji.l. 

BLAIR,  General  FrancisP.,  Jr.— Difficulties 
with  General  Fremont.  See  Lniteu  States 
OK  .\m.  :  .V.  I),  ixiil  i.VriiisT- OcTOiiEK:  Mis- 
soriti). 

BLANCHE,  Queen  of  Aragon,  A.  D.  142.5- 
14^11. 

BLANCO,  General  Guzman,  The  dictator- 
ship of.     See  VKNi;-/.rKl.A:   A.   I).  18()9-18!)2. 

BLAND  SILVER  BILL,  The.  See  United 
Statks  ok  .Vm.  :   A.   I).  187.S. 

BLANII,   The.     See    Iuelaxij.    Tkiiies   ok 

EAUI.V  (Kl.TIC    ImIAHITANTS. 

BLANKETEERS,  The.  See  England: 
.\.  II.  i-<ir,~i.s-ji». 

BLENEAU,  Battle  of  (1652).  See  France: 
A.  I)    II'mI-ii;.-,:!. 

BLENHEIM,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  I>.  17114 

BLENNERHASSET,  Harman,  and  Aaron 
Burr.  See  United  St.ates OF  Am.  :  .V.  I).  1«IM5- 
180T. 

BLENNERHASSETT'S  ISLAND.— An 
islaml  ill  tlie  Oliio.  near  Marietta,  on  wliuli  Har- 
man Bleunerliassett.  a  gentleman  from  Ireland, 
had  created  a  charming  home,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  He  was  drawn  into 
Aaron  Burr's  mysterious  scheme  (see  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1806-1807);  his  island  be- 
aime  the  rendezvous  of  the  expedition,  and  he 
was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  trea.souable  pro- 
ject. 

BLOCK  BOOKS.  See  Puintino:  A.  D. 
14*l-M."iii. 

BLOCK   ISLAND,  The  name.     See  New 

YoliK:    .V     I>.    ItilD-lliU. 

BLOCKADE,  Paper.— This  term  has  been 
applieil  to  the  assumption  by  a  belligerent  power, 
in  war.  of  the  right  to  declare  a  given  coast  or 
certain  enumerated  ports,  to  be  in  the  state  of 
blockade,  without  actual  presence  of  blockading 
squadrons  to  enfore  the  declaration;  as  by  the 
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BLOCKADE. 


B(EOTIA. 


British  "Orders  in  Council,"  and  tlie  "Berlin" 
and  ■■  Milan  Decrees"  of  Napoleon,  in  180fi-1807. 
Sec  TNirKi)  States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1804-1809. 

BLOIS,  Treaties  of.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1.^04- 
loim. 

BLOOD  COUNCIL,  The.  Sec  Nether- 
LA.N1)<:   A.  I).    l">liT. 

BLOOD,  or  Kenai  Indians.  See  AjfERiCAN 
Al!01!l(;lNKS:    Bt.ackff.kt. 

BLOODY  ANGLE,  The.  See  United 
Stmks  ..f  .Vm.  :  .v.  I).  ISIU  (.May:  Virginia). 

BLOODY  ASSIZE,  The.  See  Enol.vxd: 
A.  1>.  l<is.">  iSei"TFmi;eui. 

BLOODY  BRIDGE,  Ambuscade  at   (A.  D. 

17631.       "^'i'    Pil-NTIAl'^   \VaF,. 

BLOODY  BROOK,  Battle  of.  See  Xf.w 
Eni.i.ani.:   A.  1).  107."). 

BLOODY  MARSH,  The  Battle  of  the. 
Sec  GKi.uf.rA:  A.  1).  17:^>s-l74:;. 

BLOREHEATH,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1459). 
—  Fought  on  a  plain  called  Blorclicath.  near 
Drayton,  in  Staffordshire,  England,  Sept.  33, 
1459,  between  10,000  Lancastrians,  commanded 
by  Lord  Audley,  and  about  half  that  number  of 
Yorkists  under  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  lat- 
ter won  a  victory  by  superior  strategy.  The 
battle  was  the  second  that  occurred  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.    See  England:  A.  I).  14.55-1471. 

BLUCHER'S  CAMPAIGNS.  See  Geu- 
m.\ny:  a.  D.  1806  (Octoberi;  1813-1813;  1813 
(April  —  :NL\y)  to  (October  —  December); 
France:  A.  D.  1814  (J.\suary — JLiRcn),  and 
1815. 

BLUE,  Boys  in.     See  Boys  in  Blue. 

BLUE  LICKS,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1782). 
See  Kentucky:  A.  D.   177.5-1784. 

BLUE-LIGHT  FEDERALISTS. —  "  An 
incident,  real  or  imaginary,  which  had  lately  [in 
1813J  occurred  at  Xew  London  [Connecticut] 
was  seized  upon  as  additional  proof  of  collusion 
between  the  Federalists  and  the  enemy.  [See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1812.]  As  the 
winter  approached,  Decatur  had  expected  to  get 
to  sea  with  his  two  frigates.  Vexed  to  find  him- 
self thwarted  in  every  attempt  by  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  enemy,  he  wrote  to  the  Navy 
Department  in  a  tit  of  disgust,  that,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  British  had,  by  signals  or  otherwise, 
instantaneous  information  of  all  his  movements; 
and  as  proof  of  it,  he  stated  that,  after  several 
nights  of  favorable  weather,  the  report  circulat- 
ing in  the  town  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made 
to  get  out,  '  in  the  course  of  the  evening  two 
blue  lights  were  burned  on  both  points  of  the 
harbor's  mouth. '  These  '  signals  to  the  enemy,' 
for  such  he  unhesitatingly  pronounced  them,  had 
been  repeated,  so  he  wrote,  and  had  been  seen 
by  twenty  persons  at  least  of  the  squadron, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  Decatur  himself 
was  one  of  the  number.  .  .  .  Such  a  clamor  was 
rai.sed  about  it,  that  one  of  the  Connecticut 
members  of  Congress  moved  for  a  committee 
of  investigation.  .  .  .  The  inquiry  was  .  .  . 
quashed:  but  the  story  spread  and  grew,  and 
the  more  vehement  opponents  of  the  war  began 
to  lie  stigmatized  as  'blue-light  Federalists.'  " — 
K.  llildri-th,  Hixt.  nf  the  U.  S..  1:  6,  p.  4fi7. 

BLUE  PART'y  (of  Venezuela),  The.  See 
Venkzfela:  a.  D.  1829-18S(i. 

BLUE  RIBBON,  The  Order  of  the.  See 
Sekafuim. 

BLUES,  Roman  Faction  of  the.  See  Cm- 
cus,  Factions  of  the  Koman. 


BOABDIL,  The  last  Moorish  King  in 
Spain.     See  Spain:  A.  I).  1470-1493. 

BOADICEA,  Revolt  of.  See  Britain:  A.  D. 
61. 

BOAIRE,  The.— A  "Cow-lord,"  having 
certain  wealth  in  cattle,  ainonir  the  ancient  Irish. 

BOARIAN  TRIBUTE,  The.— .Vlso  called 
the  Boruwa,  or  Cow-tril)Ute.  An  humiliating 
exaction  said  to  have  been  levied  on  the 
province  of  Leinster  by  a  King  Tuathal  of  Erin, 
in  the  second  century,  and  which  was  main- 
taineil  for  five  hundred  years. 

BOCAGE,  The.  See  Fr.\nce:  A.  D.  1793 
(MAitrir — Aprit,). 

BOCASOTI,  The.     See  Beouin-es,  &c. 

BOCLAND.— BOOKLAND.     See  Alod. 

BCEOTARCHS.     See  1}(Eotian  Le.\.gue. 

BCEOTIA.  —  BCEOTIANS.  —  "Between 
Phokis  and  Lokris  on  one  side,  and  Attica  (from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  mountains  Kitiueron 
and  Parnes)  on  the  other,  we  find  the  important 
territory  called  Ba?otia,  with  its  ten  or  twelve 
autonomous  cities,  forming  a  sort  of  confederacj' 
under  the  presidency  of  Thebes,  the  most  power- 
ful among  them.  Even  of  this  territory, 
destined  during  the  second  period  of  this  history 
to  play  a  part  so  conspicuous  and  effective,  we 
know  nothing  during  the  first  two  centuries  after 
776  B.  C.  We  first  acquire  some  insiglit  into  it 
on  occasion  of  the  disputes  between  Thebes 
and  Platsea,  about  the  year  520  B.  C. " — G.  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  3. — In  the  Greek 
legendary  period  one  part  of  this  territory,  sub- 
sequently Boeotian  —  the  Copaic  vallej'  in  the 
north —  was  occupied  by  the  enterprising  people 
called  the  Jlinyi,  whose  chief  city  was  Orcho- 
menus.  Their  neighbors  were  the  Cadmeians  of 
Thebes,  who  are  "rich,"  as  Grote  expresses  it, 
"in  legendary  antiquities."  The  reputed 
founderof  Thebes  was  Cadmus,  bringerof  letters 
to  Hellas,  from  Phoenicia  or  from  Egypt,  accord- 
ing to  different  representations.  Dionysus 
(Bacchus)  and  HSrakles  were  both  supposed  to 
recognize  the  Cadmeian  city  as  their  birth-place. 
The  terrible  legends  of  (Edipus  and  his  un- 
happy family  connect  themselves  with  the  same 
place,  and  the  incident  wars  between  Thebes 
and  Argos  —  the  assaults  of  the  seven  Argive 
chiefs  and  of  their  sons,  the  Epigoni  —  were, 
perhaps,  real  causes  of  a  real  destruction  of  the 
power  of  some  race  for  whom  the  Cadmeians 
stand.  They  and  their  neighbors,  the  Minyi  of 
Orchomenus,  appear  to  have  given  way  before 
another  people,  from  Thessaly,  who  gave  the 
name  Bceotia  to  the  country  of  both  and  who 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the"  Thebes  of  historic 
times.- G.  Grote,  IIi»t.  of  Greece,  pt.  1,  ck.  14. — 
E.  Curtius,  ni.fl.  of  Greece,  bk.  1,  ch.  4.— "That 
the  Bd'otia  of  history  should  never  have  attained 
to  a  significance  corresponding  to  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  locality,  and  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  district  in  the  pVe-IIomcric  age,  is  due 
above  all  to  one  principal  cause.  The  immigra- 
tion of  the  Thessalian  B(eolians,  from  which  the 
country  derived  its  name  and  the  beginnings  of 
its  connected  history,  destroyed  the  earlier 
civilization  of  the  land,  without  succeeding  iu 
establishing  a  new  civilization  capable  of  con- 
ducting the  entire  district  to  a  prosperous  and 
harmonious  development.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  ancient  germs  of  culture  were  suppressed,  or 
tliat  barbarous  times  supervened.  Tlie  ancient 
seats  of  the  gotls  and  oracles  continued  to  be 
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»(KtiTlA. 


HO  m:  MI  A.   1355. 


Ii iriil  ami  llic  iinrirlil   fi-slival«  of  tlir  Mlis<>3 

on  Miiiiiit  llclui.ii,  unci  i«f  Hie  Cliarilrs  ill 
On  liiinicntiK.  tn  1h'  olclinittil.  In  BciMiliii  tini 
the  N'lii'llivnt  iiillucnif  of  Delphi  was  nl  work, 
iinil  till-  (WM'lir  S4I1CH1I  of  HcsicMl.  ••oiiiir<icil  as  it 
was  with  Dilplii.  lonj:  niainlaiiu'd  it.s<-lf  liiri'. 
Anil  a  yi'l  stmr/rr  im-llnalioii  was  ilisplaycd  by 
till-  .Kolinn  ininiicmnls  lowanis  inusii-  and  Ivric 
p-Hlry       Tlicfultivationof  the  nmsicnf  the  mili' 

1    by   tlir   r.Mi'lUllI    rci-tls  of    the 

^    '    This     w«.s    llic    geiiuincly 

1 ,  .  of  niiisii'  ill  Hii'otiii.   .   .   .   And 

ycl  till'  HoMiiians  lacked  tlie  oapacity  for  altnict- 
"ln>;  to  tliiniwlvfs  tin-  earlier  elements  of  popula- 
tion ill  siiili  u  way  as  to  hriii);  ahout  a  liappy 
aiiialk.'aniation.  .  .  .  The  Hieotian  lords  were  not 
null  li  preferable  to  the  Thess;iliaii;  nor  was 
Ih.  ri-  aiiv  rejiioii  far  or  n<'ar,  inhaliiteil  by  <ireek 
trilMs.  whiili  presi'iited  u  harsher  eoiitnisl  in 
ciiltun'  or  manners,  than  the  district  where  the 
Mad  led  from  the  Attic  side  of  Mount  Panics 
aipiss  to  the  Bicotian. "— E.  Curtiiis,  Jlitt.  nf 
(ii.-r..  l,K:  H,  rh.    1— S<'e,  also,   GuEECE:    The 

Mliill  MIoNS 

BCEOTIAN  LEAGUE.— "The  old  Bo-otian 
I.c  i.'iie,  as  far  as  its  mitward  forms  went,  seems 
!•!  li.ive  iH'in  fairly  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
Kediral  (iovernmenl.  but  in  its  whole  history  wc 
trace  little  more  than  the  i;nidiial  advance  of 
ThelM'S  to  a  pmcticiil  supremacy  over  the  other 
cities.  .  .  .  Thecommonjioveriinient  was  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Hieotian  nation.  Its 
most  important  niairistratesbore  the  title  of  Breo- 
tarchs;  Iheir  exact  iiuiiiber.  whether  eleven  or 
thirteen,  is  a  disputed  point  of  (tieek  archirolojjy, 
or  nither  of  Bu'otian  (;eo)rniphy.  .  .  .  Thebes 
cbosi-  two  Uieoiarchs  anil  each  of  the  other  cities 
one." — E.  A.  Freeman,  lli»l.  of  Federal  Ooct.,  ch. 
4.  vfl   1 

BOERS,   Boer    War.     See  SocTn  Africa: 

.\   n  isoc-issi 

BOGDANIA.  S,i  Hai.k.w  .wn  D.vNuniAN 
Stmis   Mill    l"ini  <'KNrriiiKs(l{i>rMAXiA.  ETC.) 

BOGESUND,  Battle  of  (1520).  See  Sc.\.\- 
IMNKMVN  Stvti-:   .V     D    I;t!)7-I52i. 

BOGOMILIANS,  The.— A  religious  sect 
wliiili  arosi'  uniong  the  Selavonians  of  Thnice 
and  Bulgaria,  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
suffered  persecution  from  the  orthiiflox  "of  the 
Greek  church.  They  sympathized  with  the 
Iconoclasts  of  former  times,  were  hostile  to  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  and  saints,  and  tonk 
more  or  less  from  the  heretical  doctrines  of  the 
Paiilicians.  Their  name  is  derived  by  some  from 
the  two  Sclavonian  words.  "Bog."  signifying 
God,  and  "milui."  "  have  mercy."  Others"  say 
that  "  Hogumil, "meaning  "one beloved  bv  God," 
was  the  correct  designation.  Basilios,  the  leader 
of  the  Hogomilians,  was  burned  by  llic  Emperor 
Alexius  Comncnos,  in  the  hippodrome,  at  Con- 
stantinople. A.  D.  1118.— G.  Finlay.  IIUl.  nf  the 
Biiziiiiliiie  iiud  Ortrk  Empire*.  Tlti-1453,  bk.  3, 
ch.  2.  *w.  I— Sei-  Balkan  a.nd  Danibta.n 
States:  ItTii-ltiTii  C'exti-uies  (Bosnia,  etc.) 

BOGOTA,  The  founding  of  the  city  (1538). 
.S.   (..MiMui  \N  Statcs:    \.\\    Vi.\C>-\7.n. 

BOHEMIA,   Derivation  of  the  name.     See 

BolANS 

Its  people  and  their  early  history.—"  Whnt- 
evi-r  may  he  the  inferences  from  the  fact  of 
Bohemia  having  been  politically  connected  with 
the  empire  of  the  Germanic  Marcomanni. 
whatever  may  bi-  those  from  the  element  Boio- 


us  connecting  its  population  with  the  Boii  of 
Gaul  anil  Bavaria  (Baiovarii),  the  do<'trinc  that 
the  pres»-nt  Slavonic  population  of  that  king- 
dom—  Tshekhs  [or  Czekhs]  as  they  call  them- 
selves—  is  either  recent  in  origin  or  secondary  to 
any  Gernian  or  Keltic  aborigines,  is  wholly 
unsupported  by  history.  In  other  words,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  historical  period  Bohemia  was 
as  Slavonic  as  it  is  now.  From  A.  D.  WH\  to 
.V.  I).  5,'i(t.  Bohemia  belonged  to  the  great  Tliiir- 
ingian  Empire.  The  notion  that  it  was  then 
Germanic  (except  in  its  political  relations)  is 
gmtuitous.  Nevertheless,  Schaffarik's  account 
is,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Tshekhs 
came,  probably,  from  White  Croatia:  which 
was  either  north  of  the  Carpathians,  or  each  side 
of  them.  According  to  other  writers,  however, 
the  parts  above  the  river  Kiilpa  in  Croatia  sent 
them  forth.  In  Bohemian  the  verb  'ccti'  =  'to 
begin,'  from  which  Dobrow.sky  derives  the  name 
Czekhs  =  the  beginners,  the  foremost,  i.  e.,  the 
first  Slavonians  who  passed  westwards.  The 
powerful  Sanio,  the  just  Krok,  and  his  daughter, 
the  wise  Libus.sa.  the  fouiidi-r  of  Prague,  begin 
the  uncertain  list  of  Bolniiiiaii  kings,  A.  1).  iViX- 
700.  About  A.  I).  722,  a  iniiiibcr  of  petty  chiefs 
become  united  under  P'reniysl  the  husband  of 
Eil)us.sii.  I'nder  his  .son  Xezamysl  occurs  the  first 
Constitutional  As.sembly  at  \Vysegrad;  and  in 
A.  D.  845,  Christianity  was  introduced.  But  it 
took  no  sure  footing  till  about  A.  D.  OHO.  Till 
A.  I).  1471  the  names  of  the  Bohemian  kings 
and  heroes  are  Tsliekh  —  Wenceslaus.  Otioknr, 
Zisk;i.  Podiebrad.  In  A.  1).  15(i4.  the  .Vwslrian 
connexion  and  the  i)rocessof  Germanizing  began. 
.  .  .  The  history  and  ethnology  of  Moravia  is 
nearly  that  of  Bohemia,  except  that  the  Mar- 
coniannic  Germans,  the  Turks.  Iluns.  Avars, 
and  other  less  important  populations  may  have 
effected  a  greater  amount  of  intermi.xture. 
Both  populations  are  Tshekh,  speaking  the 
T.shekh  language  —  the  language,  probably,  of 
the  ancient  Quadi." — U.  G.  Latham.  Ethnology 
of  K'n-:r<\  <•/(.  11. 

7th  Century. — The  Yoke  of  the  Avars 
broken.  —The  Kingdom  of  Samo.  See  Avahs: 
7tii  Ckntikv. 

oth  Century. —Subject  to  the  Moravian 
Kingdom   of   Svatopluk.     See  -Moravia:    Kth 

CE.VTlItV. 

13th  Century. — The  King  made  a  Germanic 
Elector.     Si-c  (;i:iimanv  :   A.  1).  1 12."")-!  ir,-J. 

A.  D.  1276.— War  of  King  Ottocar  with 
the  Emperor  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg. — His  de- 
feat and  death.  See  Aistkia:  A.  I).  1240- 
1282, 

A.  D.  1310. — Acquisition  of  the  crown  by 
John  of  Luxembourg.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
i:ios^i:n:l 

A.  D.  1347.— Charles  IV.  elected  to  the  im- 
perial throne.  See  Ger.manv:  A.  D.  1347- 
14'.i:i. 

A.  D.  1355. — The  succession  fixed  in  the 
Luxemburg  dynasty. — Incorporation  of  Mo- 
ravia, Silesia,  &c. — The  diet  of  the  nobles,  in 
13.55.  joined  Charles  IV.  in  "fixing  the  order  of 
succession  in  the  dynasty  of  Luxemburg,  and  in 
definitely  establishing  that  principle  of  primo- 
geniture which  had  already  been  the  custom  in 
the  Premyslide  dynasty.  Moravia,  Silesia, 
Upper  Lusatia.  Brandenburg,  which  had  been 
acipiired  from  the  margrave  Otto,  and  the 
county  of  Glatz  (Kladsko),  with  the  consent  of 
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the  diets  of  these  provinces,  were  declared  iii- 
tejcnil  and  inalienable  portions  of  the  kinfrdoin 
of  Bohrmia." — L.  Leger,  IJist.  of  Austrn-Hun- 
ijarif,  i-h.  11, 

A.  D.  1364. — Reversion  of  the  crown  guar- 
anteed to  the  House  of  Austria.  See  Acs- 
tkia:   a.  I).  1830-1364. 

A.  D.  1378-1400. — Imperial  election  and 
deposition  of  Wenceslaus.  See  yEUM.\Ny: 
A.  1).  1347-1403. 

A.  D.  1405-1415.  —  John  Hus,  and  the 
movement  of  Religious  Reformation. — "  Some 
sparks  of  the  fire  which  Wiclif  had  lighted  [see 
Engi,.\nd:  a.  D.  1360-1414],  blown  over  half 
Europe,  as  far  as  remote  Bohemia,  quickened  into 
stronger  activity  a  flame  which  for  long  years 
burned  and  scorched  and  consumed,  defying  all 
efforts  to  extinguish  it.  But  for  all  this,  it  was 
not  Wiclif  who  kindled  the  Bohemian  fires. 
His  writing  did  much  to  fan  and  feed  them; 
while  the  assumed  and  in  part  erroneously 
assumed,  identity  of  his  teaching  with  that  of 
Hus  contributed  not  a  little  to  shape  the  tragic 
issues  of  the  Bohemian  reformer's  life.  But  the 
Bohemian  movement  was  an  independent  and 
eminently  a  national  one.  If  we  look  for  the 
proper  forerunners  of  Hus,  his  true  spiritual 
ancestors,  we  shall  find  them  in  his  own  land,  in 
a  succession  of  earnest  and  faithful  preachers. 
.  .  .  Jolm  Hus  (b.  1369,  d.  1415),  the  central 
figure  of  the  Bohemian  Reformation,  took  in 
the  year  1394  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Theo- 
logy in  that  University  of  Prague,  upon  the 
fortunes  of  which  he  was  destined  to  exercise  so 
lasting  an  influence;  and  four  years  later,  in 
1398,  he  began  to  deliver  lectures  there.  .  .  . 
He  soon  signalized  himself  by  his  diligence  in 
breaking  the  bread  of  life  to  hungering  souls,  and 
his  boldness  in  rebuking  vice  in  high  places  as  in 
low.  So  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  reproving 
the  sins  of  the  laity,  leaving  those  of  the  Clergy 
and  monks  unassailed,  he  found  little  opposition, 
nay,  rather  support  and  applause  from  these. 
But  when  [1405]  he  brought  them  also  within  the 
circle  of  his  condemnation,  and  began  to  ujjbraid 
them  for  their  covetousness,  their  ambition,  their 
luxurj-,  their  sloth,  and  for  other  vices,  they 
turned  angrily  upon  him,  and  sought  to  under- 
mine his  authority,  everywhere  spreading  reports 
of  the  unsoundness  of  his  teaching.  .  .  .  While 
matters  were  in  this  strained  condition,  events 
took  place  at  Prague  which  are  too  clo.selj'  con- 
nected with  the  story  that  we  are  telling,  exer- 
cised too  great  an  influence  in  bringing  about 
the  issues  that  lie  before  us,  to  allow  us  to  pass 
them  by.  .  .  .  The  Universitj'  of  Prague, 
though  recently  founded  —  it  only  dated  back  to 
the  year  1348 — was  now,  next  after  tho.se  of 
Paris  and  Oxford,  the  most  illustrious  in  Europe. 
.  .  .  This  University,  like  that  of  Paris,  on  the 
pattern  of  which  it  had  been  modelled,  was 
divided  into  four  '  nations ' —  four  groups,  that  is, 
or  families  of  scholars — each  of  these  having  in 
academical  affairs  a  .single  collective  vote. 
These  nations  were  the  Bavarian,  the  Saxon,  the 
Polish,  and  the  Bohemian.  This  does  not  appear 
at  first  an  unfair  division  —  two  German  and 
two  Slavonic ;  but  in  practical  working  the  Polish 
was  so  largely  recruited  from  Silesia,  and  other 
German  or  half-German  lands,  that  its  vote  was 
in  fact  German  also.  The  Teutonic  votes  were 
thus  as  three  to  one,  and  the  Bohemians  in  their 
own   land  and    their  own  University  on  every 


important  matter  hopelessly  outvoted.  When, 
by  aid  of  this  preponderance,  tlu;  University  was 
made  to  condenm  the  teaching  of  Wiclif  .  .  . 
matters  came  to  a  crisis.  Urged  by  Hus,  who 
as  a  stout  patriot,  and  an  earnest  lover  of  the 
Bohemian  language  and  literature,  had  more  than 
a  theological  interest  in  the  matter, —  by  .Jerome 
[of  Prague], —  by  a  large  number  of  the  Bohe- 
mian nobility, —  King  Wcnzel  published  an 
edict  whereby  the  relations  of  natives  and 
foreigners  were  completely  reversed.  There 
should  be  henceforth  three  votes  for  the  Bohe- 
mian nation,  and  onlj'  one  for  the  three  others. 
Such  a  shifting  of  the  weights  certainly  appears 
as  a  redressing  of  one  inequality  by  creating 
another.  At  all  events  it  was  so  earnestly  resented 
by  the  Germans,  by  professors  and  students 
alike,  that  they  quitted  the  University  in  a  body, 
some  say  of  five,  and  some  of  thirty  thousand,  and 
founded  the  rival  University  of  Leipsic,  leaving 
no  more  than  two  thousand  students  at  Prague. 
Full  of  indignation  against  Hus,  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  prime  author  of  this  affront  and 
wrong,  they  spread  throughout  all  Germany  the 
most  unfavourable  reportsof  him  and  of  his  teach- 
ing. This  exodus  of  the  foreigners  had  left  Hus, 
who  was  now  Rector  of  the  University,  with  a 
freer  field  than  before.  But  Church  matters  at 
Prague  did  not  mend ;  they  became  more  con- 
fused and  threatening  every  day  ;  until  jiresently 
the  shameful  outrage  against  all  Christian  morality 
which  a  century  later  did  a  still  more  effectual 
work,  served  to  put  Hus  into  open  op|)Osition  to 
the  corrupt  hierarchy  of  his  time.  Pope  .John 
XXIII.,  having  a  quarrel  with  the  King  of 
Naples,  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  him,  with 
what  had  become  a  constant  accompaniment  of 
this, —  Indulgences  to  match.  But  to  denounce 
Indulgences,  as  Hus  with  tierce  and  righteous 
indignation  did  now,  was  to  wound  Home  in  her 
most  sensitive  part.  He  was  excommunicated  at 
once,  and  every  place  which  should  harbour  him 
stricken  with  an  interdict.  While  matters  were 
in  this  frame  the  Council  of  Constance  [see 
P.\p.\cy:  a.  D.  1414-1418]  was  opened,  which 
should  appease  all  the  troubles  of  Christendom, 
anil  correct  whatever  was  amiss.  The  Bohemian 
difficulty  could  not  be  omitted,  and  FIus  was 
summoned  to  make  answer  at  Constance  for 
himself.  He  had  not  been  there  four  weeks 
when  he  was  required  to  appear  liefore  tlie  Pope 
and  Cardinals  (Nov.  18,  1414).  Altera  brief  infor- 
mal hearing  he  was  committed  to  harsh  durance 
from  which  he  never  issued  as  a  free  man  again. 
Sigismund,  the  German  King  and  Emperor 
Elect,  who  had  furnished  Hus  with  a  safe-con- 
duct which  should  protect  him,  '  going  to  the 
Council,  tarrying  at  the  Council,  returning  from 
the  Council,'  was  absent  from  Constance  at  the 
time,  and  heard  with  real  dis|deasure  how  lightly 
regarded  this  promise  and  pledge  of  his  had 
been.  Some  big  words  too  he  sjjoke,  threatening 
to  come  himself  and  release  the  prisoner  b)' 
force;  but,  being  waited  on  by  a  deputation 
from  the  Council,  who  represented  to  him  that 
he,  as  a  layman,  in  giving  such  a  Siife-conduct 
had  exceeded  his  powers,  and  intruded  into  a 
rcirion  which  was  not  his,  Sigismund  was  con- 
vinced, or  affected  to  be  convinced.  .  .  .  More 
than  seven  months  elapsed  before  Hus  could 
obtain  a  hearing  before  the  Council.  This  was 
granteil  to  him  at  last.  Thrice  heanl  (June  5,  7, 
8,  1415),— if  indeed  such  tumultuary   sittings. 
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uliiri'  till'  nuin  R|M-iikiiit;  f'T  ''>"  "'•••  "";'  '"■■ 
iiuicli  liion'  limn  his  life,  wiis  eonliiuuilly  illl»T- 
ruplnl  iiml  "Vi-rlMiriir  l)V  liiwtili'  vniifs.  by  louil 
iriis  i»f  •  Utcmit.'  •  lUniiit,'  limy  If  ntkoucil  iis 
hniriiiijs  111  nil,— 111-  Uin-  liiinstlf.  l>y  tlii'  ion 
fi-Hsion  of  nil,  Willi  i-oiinin"'.  iiii-ckni'ss  ami 
tllKiiily."  Ill'  rtfuMMl  lo  riTiinl.  ."v.nic  of  llu- 
arliili-K  tinuiKlit  »Kiiiiisl  liini.  lie  sniil,  "  charm'"! 
liiiii  Willi  UMKliinK  tliiniiH  wlii.li  lie  li»<l  iicvcr 
laii>.'lit,  aiKl  lie  lould  nol.  l>y  lliis  formal  act  of 
ivlniilion.  adinil  llial  lie  liad  liiuirlil  lliciii."  IK' 
\vu8  nuiiU-nuii'iI.  scnlcnicil  to  tlii'  slnki',  and 
Imrm-d.  on  lln'  tllli  of  .Inly.  1 11"..  His  friend, 
JiToinc,  of  I'niniK-,  MilTi-rcd  tlic  same  fale  in  llie 
following  May— 1{.  ('  Treiieli,  /^eU.  vn  Maliiiecal 
rhiircl,   llifl'.'iy.  UrI.  -ii. 

.Vix>  IN:  K.  11.  tJiUett,  Life  II  mil  i  men  of  John 
//„,_. V  11.  Wnilislavv,  ./.'Ah //««.— A.  Xeander, 
U.iur.il  Hint   fffhriKliiin  llilif/ioii,  r.  ft,  pi.  2. 

A.  D.  1410.  — Election  of  King  Sigismund  to 
the  imperial  throne.  Sir  Ckumanv:  A.  1). 
IMIT    1  r.i:! 

A.  D.  1419-1434.  The  Hussite  Wars.— 
The  Reformation  checked.—  'The  fate  of  lluss 
and  .leronie  created  an  inslaiit  and  fierce  excite- 
ment anions,'  the  lioliemians.  An  address, 
defeiidiii);  thein  airainst  the  change  of  heresy  and 
pnilestiii);  apiinst  the  injustice  and  barbarity  of 
the  Conncil,  was  si^ied  by  400  or  500  nobles  and 
forwarded  to  Conslaiice.  The  only  result  was 
that  the  Council  decreed  that  no  safecondiict 
could  be  allowed  lo  pnitect  11  heretic,  that  the 
Tniver^ity  of  I'ni>;ue  must  be  reorpini/.ed,  and 
the  strongest  measures  applied  to  suppress  the 
lIuH.site  (Iwtrines  in  Hohcniia.  This  was  a 
defiance  which  the  Bohemians  couraireously 
nccepled.  Men  of  all  clas.ses  united  in  |>roclaim- 
ing  that  the  dcx-trincs  of  Muss  sliouhl  lie  freely 
taii);lil.  and  lliat  no  Inlerilict  of  the  Church 
should  be  enforced:  the  I'niversity.  and  even 
Wenzel's  queen,  Sophia,  favored  this  movement, 
which  s<M>n  iH'caine  so  powerful  that  all  priests 
who  H'fused  to  administer  the  sacrament  'in both 
forms'  Were  driven  from  the  churches.  .  .  . 
When   the   Council   of  Constance   was  dissolved 

I  mis).  Sipismund  [the  Kmperorl  hastened  to 
luiiffnry  to  carry  on  a  new  war  with  the  Turks, 
who  wen-  already  e.xleiidiiiir  their  coii(|uests 
alonp  the  Danube.  The  Hussites  in  Ikihemia 
employed  this  opportunity  to  organize  them- 
selves  for  resistance;  40,000  of  them,  in  July, 
1419,  assembled  on  a  mountain  to  which  they 
tfave  the  name  of  Tabor,  and  cliost;  as  their 
leader  a  nobleman  who  was  surnamed  Ziska, 
■the  one-eyed.'  The  excitement  soon  rose  to 
such  a  pitch  that  s«'veral  monasteries  were 
stormed  and  plundered.  Kinju'  Wen/.el  arrested 
some  of  the  ringleaders,  but  this  only  iiillaineil 
the  spirit  of  the  people.  They  foriiied  a  pro- 
cession in  Prague,  marched  through  the  city, 
carrying  the  sacramental  cup  at  their  head,  and 
took  forcible  po.ssession  of  several  churches. 
When  they  halted  before  the  city-hall,  to  demand 
the  release  of  their  imprisoned  bretliri'ii,  stones 
were  thrown  at  them  from  the  windows,  where- 
upon they  broke  into  the  building  and  hurled 
the  Uiirgomaster  and  six  other  officials  upon  the 
upheld  8|H>nr8  of  those  below.  .  .  .  The  Huss- 
ites were  already  divided  into  two  parties,  one 
moderate  in  ils  demands,  called  the  Calixtines, 
from  the  Ijitiii  'calix,'  a  chalice,  which  was  their 
syinljol  [a-ferring  to  their  demand  for  the  nd- 
miuistrutiou  of  the  eutUaristic  cup  to  the  luity, 


or  communion  'sub  ulraipie  specie' — whence 
they  were  also  called  '  I'lraqiiists '| ;  the  other 
radical  and  fanatic,  called  the  'Taborites,'  who 
proclaimed  their  separation  from  Uie  Church  of 
Uoine  and  a  new  system  of  lirolherly  eipialily 
throUL'li  which  they  expected  lo  establish  the 
.Millenium  upon  earth.  The  exigencies  of  their 
sitiialion  obliged  these  two  jmrties  to  unite  in 
common  defence  against  the  forces  of  the  Church 
and  the  Empire,  during  the  sixteen  years  of  war 
which  followed;  but  liiey  always  remained 
.separated  in  their  religious  views,  and  mutually 
intolcnint.  Ziska,  who  <alli(l  himself  '.lohn 
Ziska  of  the  Cliali<-e,  comiuaiulir  in  the  lidpi-  of 
(iod  of  the  Taborites,'  had  been  a  frienil  and 
wius  an  ardent  follower  of  Huss.  He  was  an  old 
man,  bald-headed,  short,  broad-shouldered,  with 
a  deep  furrow  across  his  brow,  an  enormous 
atpiiline  nose,  and  a  short  red  moustache.  In 
his  genius  for  military  operations,  he  ranks 
among  the  great  commanders  of  the  world;  his 
(piickness,  energy  and  inventive  talent  were 
marvellous,  but  at  the  same  time  he  knew 
neither  tolerance  nor  mercy.  .  .  .  Sigismund 
does  nol  seem  lo  have  bei'U  aware  of  the  formid- 
able character  of  the  movement,  until  the  end  of 
his  war  wilh  the  Turks,  some  months  afterwards, 
and  he  then  pirsuailed  the  I'ope  lo  summon  all 
Christendom  to  a  crusade  against  Bohemia. 
During  the  year  14'.iO  a  force  of  KIO.OOO  soldiers 
was  collected,  and  Sigismund  marclicil  at  their 
head  to  Pr.igue.  The  Hussites  met  liim  with  the 
demand  for  the  acceptance  of  the  following 
articles:  1. —  The  word  of  God  lo  be  freely 
])reaclied  ;  2. —  The  sacrament  to  be  administered 
in  both  forms;  3. —  The  clergy  to  possess  no 
jiropertv  or  temporal  authority;  4. —  All  sins  to 
l)e  punished  by  tlie  proper  authorities.  Sigis- 
mund was  ready  to  accept  these  articles  as  the 
price  of  their  submission,  but  the  Papal  Legate 
forbade  the  agreement,  and  war  followed.  On 
the  1st  of  November.  14'20,  the  Crusaders  were 
totally  defeated  by  Ziska,  and  all  Bohemia  was 
soon  relieved  of  their  presence.  The  dispute 
between  the  moderates  and  the  radicals  broke 
out  again;  the  idea  of  a  comniunity  of  property 
began  to  ]irevail  among  the  Taliorites.  and  most 
of  the  Bohciiiian  iioIjIcs  rcfu.scd  to  act  with  them. 
Ziska  left  Prague  with  his  troops  and  for  a  time 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  suppressing  all 
opposition  through  the  country,  with  tire  and 
sword.  He  burned  no  less  than  .5.jO  convents 
and  monasteries,  slaying  the  priests  and  monks 
who  refused  lo  accept  the  new  doctrines.  .  .  . 
While  besieging  the  town  of  Uaby,  an  arrow 
destroyed  his  remaining  eye,  yet  he  continued  to 
plan  battles  and  sieges  as  before.  The  very 
name  of  the  blind  warrior  became  a  terror 
throughout  Germany.  In  September,  14'.il,  a 
second  Crusade  of  200,000  men,  commanded  by 
five  Grcrman  Electors,  entered  Bohemia  from  the 
west.  .  .  .  But  the  blind  Ziska.  noUiing  daunted, 
led  his  wagons,  his  Hail-men,  and  mace-wielders 
against  the  Electors,  whose  troops  began  to  tiy 
before  them.  No  battle  was  fought;  the  200,000 
Crusaders  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  and 
lost  heavily  during  tlu'ir  retreat.  Then  Ziska 
wheeled  about  and  marched  against  Sigismund, 
who  was  laic  in  making  his  appearance.  The 
two  armies  met  on  the  bth  of  January,  1422  [at 
I)eut.sclibro<l],  and  the  Hussite  victory  was  so 
complete  that  the  Emperor  narrowly  escaped 
falliug  into  their  hands.  ...  A  third  Crusade 
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was  arranged  ami  Frcil<'rick  of  Brandcnljiirg 
(the  HohcnzdlliTii)  si-lcrtiMl  tn  ciiminuucl  it,  but 
the  plan  faileil  from  lack  of  suppi^rt.  The  dis- 
sensions among  the  Hussites  became  fiercer  than 
ever;  Ziska  was  at  one  time  on  the  point  of 
attacking  Prague,  but  the  leaders  of  the  moder- 
ate party  succeeded  in  coming  to  an  under- 
standing with  him,  and  he  entered  the  city  in 
triumph.  In  October,  1424,  while  marching 
against  Duke  Alliert  of  Austria,  who  liad  invaded 
Moravia,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  plague.  Even 
after  death  he  continued  to  territy  the  German 
soldiers,  who  believed  that  his  skin  had  Ijcen 
made  into  a  drum,  and  still  called  the  Hussites 
to  battle.  A  majority  of  the  Taborites  elected  a 
priest,  called  Procopius  the  Great,  as  their  com- 
mander in  Ziska's  stead;  the  others  who  thence- 
forth styled  themselves  '  Orphans,'  united  under 
another  priest,  Procopius  the  Little.  The 
approach  of  anotlier  Imperial  army,  in  1426, 
compelled  them  to  forget  their  differences,  and 
the  result  was  a  splendid  victory  over  tlieir 
enemies.  Procopius  the  Great  tlien  invaded 
Austria  and  Silesia,  which  he  laid  waste  witliout 
mercy.  The  Pope  called  a  fourth  Crusade, 
which  met  the  same  fate  as  the  former  ones:  the 
united  armies  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  the 
Elector  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Duke 
of  Saxon}',  200,000"strong,  were  utterly  defeated, 
and  tied  in  disorder,  leaving  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  stores  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bohemians.  Procopius,  who  was  almost 
the  equal  of  Ziska  as  a  military  leader,  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  unite  the 
Hussites  in  one  religious  body.  In  order  to 
prevent  their  dissensions  from  becoming  danger- 
ous to  the  common  cause,  he  kept  the  soldiers  of 
all  sects  under  his  command,  and  undertook 
tierce  invasions  into  Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Bran- 
denburg, which  made  tlie  Hussite  name  a  terror 
to  all  Germany.  During  these  expeditions  one 
hundred  towns  were  destro)'ed,  more  than  1,.'300 
villages  burned,  tens  of  thousands  of  the  inhabi- 
tants slain,  and  such  quantities  of  plunder  col- 
lected that  it  was  impossible  to  transport  the 
whole  of  it  to  Boliemia.  Frederick  of  Branden- 
burg and  several  other  princes  were  compelled 
to  pay  heavy  tributes  to  the  Hussites:  the 
Empire  was  thoroughly  humiliated,  the  people 
weary  of  slaughter,  j-et  the  Pope  refused  even  to 
call  a  Council  for  the  discussion  of  the  difficulty. 
.  .  .  The  German  princes  made  a  last  and  des- 
perate effort:  an  army  of  130,000  men,  40,000  of 
wliom  were  cavalry,  was  brought  together, 
under  the  command  of  Frederick  of  Branden- 
burg, while  Albert  of  Austria  was  to  supjjort  it 
Ijy  invading  Bohemia  from  the  south.  Proco- 
pius and  his  dauntless  Hussites  met  the  Crusaders 
on  the  14th  of  August,  1431,  at  a  place  called 
Thauss,  and  won  another  of  their  marvellous 
victories.  The  Imperial  army  was  literally  cut 
to  pieces,  8,000  wagons,  filled  with  provisions 
and  munitions  of  war,  and  150  cannons,  were 
left  upon  the  held.  The  Hussites  marched 
northward  to  the  Baltic,  and  eastward  into  Hun- 
gary, burning,  slaying,  and  plundering  as  they 
went.  Even  the  Pope  now  yielded,  and  the 
Hussites  were  invited  to  attend  the  Council 
at  Basel,  with  the  most  solemn  stijnilations  in 
regard  to  personal  safety  and  a  fair  discussion  of 
their  demands.  .  .  .  In  1433,  finally  300  Hussites, 
Iieaded  by  Procopius.  ajipeared  in  Basel.  They 
demanded  nothing  more  than  the  acceptance  of 


the  four  articles  upon  which  they  had  united  in 
1420;  but  after  seven  weeks  of  talk,  during 
which  the  Council  agreed  upon  nothing  and 
promised  nothing,  tlfey  marched  away,  after 
.stating  that  any  further  negotiation  must  be 
carried  on  in  Prague.  This  course  compelled 
the  Council  to  act;  an  embassy  was  appointed, 
which  prtjceeded  to  Prague,  and  on  the  30th  of 
November,  the  same  year,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Hussites.  The  four  demands  were 
granted,  but  each  with  a  condition  attached 
which  gave  the  Churcli  a  chance  to  regain  its 
lost  power.  For  this  reason,  the  Taborites  and 
'  Orphans '  refused  to  accept  the  compact ;  the 
moderate  party  united  with  the  nobles  and 
tuidertook  to  suppress  the  former  by  force.  A 
fierce  internal  war  followed,  but  it  was  of  short 
duration.  In  1434.  the  Tal)orites  were  defeated 
[at  Lipan,  May  30],  their  fortified  mountain 
taken,  Procopius  the  Great  and  the  Little  were 
botli  slain,  and  the  members  of  the  sect  dispersed. 
The  Bohemian  Reformation  was  never  again 
dangerous  to  the  Church  of  Rome." — B.  Taylor, 
Hint,  of  Germany,  ch.  22. 

Also  in:  C.  A.  Peschek,  Reformation  and 
Anti-Uefiirmation  in  Bohemia,  introductory  ch. 
— E.  H.  Gillett,  Life  and  Times  of  John  Htis,  v. 
2,  ch.  13-18.— E,  de  Schweinitz,  Hi.it.  of  the  Ch. 
known  a.<i  the    Unitas  Frutfuin,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1434-1457. — Organization  of  the  Utra- 
quist  National  Church. — Minority  of  Ladis- 
laus  Posthumus. — Regency  of  George  Podie- 
brad. — Origin  of  the  Unitas  Fratrura. —  "The 
battle  of  Lipan  was  a  turning  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hussites.  It  i)ut  Bohemia  and  Mora- 
via into  the  hands  of  the  Utraquists,  and  enabled 
them  to  carry  out  their  plans  unhindered.  The 
man  who  was  foremost  in  shaping  events  and 
who  became  more  and  more  prominent,  until  he 
exercised  a,  commanding  influence,  was  John  of 
Rokycana.  ...  At  the  diet  of  1435  he  was 
unanimously  elected  archbishop.  .  .  .  Meantime 
Sigismund  endeavored  to  regain  his  kingdom. 
The  Diet  made  demands  which  were  stringent 
and  humiliating ;  but  he  pledged  himself  to  fulfill 
them,  and  on  the  5th  of  July,  1436,  at  a  meeting 
held  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  in  the 
market-place  of  Iglau,  was  formally  acknowl- 
edged as  King  of  Bohemia.  On  the  same  occasion, 
the  Compactata  were  anew  ratified  and  the 
Bohemians  readmitted  to  tlie  fellowshi|)  of  the 
mother,  church.  But  scarcely  had  Sigismund 
reached  his  capital  when  he  began  .so  .serious  a 
reaction  in  favor  of  Rome  that  Rokycana 
secretly  left  the  city  and  retired  to  a  castle 
near  Pardubic  (143f).  The  king's  treachery 
was,  however,  cut  short  by  the  hand  of  death, 
on  the  9th  of  December,  of  the  same  .year,  at 
Znaim,  while  on  his  way  to  Hungary;  and  his 
successor  and  son-in-law,  Albert  of  Austria,  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave  in  1439,  in  the  midst  of 
a  campaign  against  the  Turks.  Bohemia  was 
left  without  a  ruler,  for  Albert  had  no  children 
except  a  posthumous  son  [Ladislaus  Posthumus. 
—  See  Hung.vsy:  A.  D.  1301-1442,  and  1442- 
1458].  A  time  of  anarchy  began  and  various 
leagues  arose,  the  most  powerful  of  which  stood 
under  Baron  Ptacek.  ...  He  .  .  .  called  an 
ecclesiastical  convention  at  Kuttenberg  (October 
4th).  This  convention  lu-ought  about  far-reach- 
ing results.  .  .  .  Rokycana  was  acknowledged 
as  Archbishop  elect,  "the  supreme  direction  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  was  conunitted  into  his  hands, 
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■  ' ■■■-•=.  prnmiso<l  him  olK-dioncf.  iind  'H  il'X'- 

loiistitiilioiiiil  iirlicli-s  were  mliipti'd 
mI  the  fiiiiiirtiitiim  i>f  till-  l'lnu|uist 
lliunli  lis  tin-  Xiiliiiiiiil  I'liurch  of  liiihciiiiji. 
Hill  till- TiilMiriu-H  stood  iiliHif.  .  .  .  At  liisiiKJis- 
|nit:>iii'ii  ivasiij^nHtl  upmi,"  lis  till' ri'siill  of  wliicli 
till'  TiilHirili'S  wen-  coiidi'iiiiieil  by  llir  Dii'l. 
"  Tlii-y  I.kI  all  pn-stim-:  llii-ir  towns,  wiili  llif 
I'Xn  |ili.iii  of  TiilMir,  p.iSMil  out  of  tlii'ir  liaiids; 
tlifir  iiiciiilMTsliip  was  siiitlcrcd  and  a  l:iri.'f  pm't 
of  it  joiii.il  llir  National  Cliurcli.  In  tlic  follow- 
iiii;  siiiiiiiiiT  I'tiicrk  diid  ami  UcorKi-  I'lxiielirad 
Hiuni'-lnl  him  us  the  litad  of  the  league. 
Altlioiiu'h  a  yoiinj;  man  of  only  24  years,  he  dis- 
plaviil  till-  siiu'aiily  of  an  evprriinced  stalesnian 
and  was  ili-.Iiiii;iii-^lied  liy  tin- virliusuf  a  patriot. 
In  144X  aliold  slmki- iiialle  liiin  masli-rof  I'rague 
and  loiislituli-d  liiiii  prailirally  Ue;,'ent  of  all 
iiohi'iiii.i ;  four  years  later  his  regeiiey  wiw  form- 
ally ackiiowliirceil.  lie  was  u  warm  friend  of 
l^lkyl■ilna.  wlioa<-  con.seeralion  he  endeavored  to 
brinif  alMiiil."  When  it  was  found  that  Koine 
could  not  Ik-  n^eoniileil.  there  were  Ihou^'hts  of 
cutlinv'  liNise  alloi;itlier  fniin  the  Konian  Catholic 
nnd  uniiinff  with  the  (.;reek  Chureh.  "  Negotia- 
tions were  aetually  lieirun  in  14.V2.  but  came  to 
an  abrupt  elost- in' the  following  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  of  I'onstaiitinople.  About  the 
same  time  Uidislaus  I'osthuinus,  Albert's  son, 
as.suiiled  the  crown,  I'lHlielirad  remaining  He- 
genl.  The  latter  continued  the  friend  of  Tloky- 
tana:  the  foriiuT,  who  was  a  Catholic,  conceived 
a  strong  dislike  to  him.  .Vs  soon  as  Kokycuna 
had  given  up  the  hope  of  concilialiiig  Koine,  he 
iH'giin  lo  preach,  with  great  powerand  eloiiuunce, 
against  its  corruptions."  Il  was  at  this  time  that 
a  inovemeiil  arosi-  among  certain  of  his  followers 
which  resiilled  in  the  formation  of  the  remark- 
able religious  Ixnly  which  called  itself  Unitas 
Kralruin.  The  h-ading  spirit  in  this  inoveiTient 
was  Kiikycana's  nephew,  commonly  called  Ore- 
gory  the'l'alriarch.  The  teaching  and  inliuence 
which  shaped  il  was  that  of  Peter  Chelcicky. 
On-gory  and  his  companions,  wishing  to  dwell 
t<igether,  in  the  Christian  unity  of  which  they 
had  formeil  an  iileal  in  their  minds,  found  a  re- 
treat at  the  secluded  village  of  Kunwald.  on  the 
l-sUitir  of  Oeorge  I'cKlielirad.  "  The  naiiie  which 
they  chose  was  'Brethren  of  the  Law  of  Christ' 
— 'Vralres  Ix-gis  Chrisli';  inasmuch,  however, 
as  this  name  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  they  were 
a  new  onler  of  Monks,  they  changeil  it  simply 
Into  '  Hrethreii.'  When  the  organization  of  their 
Church  had  been  completed,  they  assumed 
the  additional  title  of  'Jednota  Bratrska,'  or 
Unitas  Pratrum,  that  i.s,  the  Unity  of  the 
Brethren,  which  has  remaineil  the  ollicial  and 
signitlcunt  appellation  of  the  Church  lo  llie  pres- 
ent day.  .  .  .  It  was  often  abbreviated  into  '  The 
Unity.'  Another  name  by  which  the  Church 
calle<l  it.s<'lf  was  ■  The  Bohemian  Brethren.'  It 
related  loalltlie  Brethren,  whether  Ihey  belonged 
to  Bohemia.  .Moravia,  Prussia  or  Poland.  To  call 
them  The  Boheiniau-Moravian  Brethren,  or  the 
Moravian  Bn'thren,  is  historically  incorrect.  The 
name  Monivian  arose  in  the  time  of  the  Itenewed 
Brethren's  Church,  Ix'cause  the  men  by  whom 
it  was  n-neweil  came  from  .Moravia.  .  .  .  The 
organiz;itionof  the  UnitJis  Fratrum  look  place  in 
the  year  Uo?."— E.  Dc  Schweinitz,  Jlint.  of  (lie 
Chiirrh  kiioirn  <u  Unitim  Fratrum,  rh.  10-12. 

A.  D.  1458.— Election  of  George  Podiebrad 
to  the  throne.     .See  Ulno.vuv:  A.  L).  1442-1 1-W. 


A.  D.  1458-1471, — Papal  excommunication 
and  deposition  of  the  king,  George  Podie- 
brad. -A  crusade. — War  with  the  Emperor 
and  Matthias  of  Hungary.  -Death  of  Podie- 
brad and  election  of  Ladislaus  of  Poland. — 
•Oiorgi-  I'odirlirad  had  siarccly  asceiiiliil  the 
llirone  before  llii-  Calliolics.  at  the  instigation  of 
the  pope.  re(|uircd  him  to  fullil  his  coronation 
oath,  bv  expelling  all  heretics  from  the  king- 
chim.  ile  complied  with  their  reiiuesl.  banished 
the  Taborites,  Picards.  Adamites,  and  all  other 
religious  sects  who  did  not  profess  the  Catholic 
doctrines,  and  issued  a  decree  that  all  his  sub 
jects  should  become  members  of  the  Catholic 
church,  as  communicants  under  one  or  both 
kinds.  The  Calliolics,  however,  were  not  satis- 
lied;  considering  the  Calixtins  as  heretics,  they 
entreated  him  to  annul  the  compacts,  or  to  ob- 
tain 11  new  ratilication  of  them  from  the  new 
pope.  To  gratify  their  wishes  he  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Konie,  reiiuesling  a  conlirmation  of  the 
compacts;  but  Pius,  under  llie  jiretence  that  the 
compacls  gave  occasion  lo  heresy,  refusid  his 
ratiticalion,  and  sent  Fanlino  della  Valle,  as 
legale,  to  Prague,  for  the  [lurpose  of  persuading 
the  king  to  prohibit  the  adminislrution  of  the 
communion  under  both  kinds.  In  consequence 
of  Ibis  legation  the  king  called  a  diet,  at  which 
the  legate  and  the  bishops  of  Oliniilz  and  Brcs- 
lau  were  present.  The  ill  success  of  the  embassy 
to  Kome  having  been  announced,  he  s;iid,  'I  am 
astonished,  and  cannot  divine  the  inlcnlions  of 
the  pope.  The  compacts  were  the  only  means 
of  terminating  the  dreadful  commotions  in 
Bohemia,  and  if  they  are  annulleil.  the  king- 
dom will  again  relapse  into  the  former  disorders. 
The  coum-il  of  Basle,  which  was  compo.sed  of 
the  most  learned  men  in  Kurope,  approved  and 
granted  them  to  the  Bohemians,  and  pope 
Eugenius  contirnied  them.  They  contain  no 
heresy,  and  are  in  all  respects  conformable  lo  the 
doctrines  of  the  holy  church.  1  and  my  wife 
have  followed  them  from  our  childhood,  and  I 
am  determined  to  maintain  them  till  my  death.' 
.  .  .  Fanlino  replying  in  a  long  and  virulent 
invective,  the  kin^'  ordered  him  to  quit  the 
assembly,  and  iinprisoneil  him  in  the  castle  of 
Podiebrad,  allowing  him  no  other  sustenance 
except  bread  and  water.  The  pope,  irrilatcd  by 
this  insull,  annulleil  the  compacts,  in  14<!;i.  and 
fulminated  a  sentence  of  excomniunicatiun 
against  the  king,  unless  he  appeared  at  Kome 
within  a  cert^iin  time  to  justify  his  conduct. 
This  bull  occasioned  a  great  ferment  among  the 
Catholics;  Podiebrad  was  induced  to  liberate 
the  legale,  and  made  an  apology  to  the  olTendcd 
pontiff;  while  Frederic,  grateful  for  the  assist- 
ance which  he  had  recently  received  from  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  when  besie.ged  by  his  brother 
Albert,  interposed  his  mediation  with  the  pope, 
and  procured  the  suspension  of  the  sentence  of 
excommunication.  Pius  dying  on  the  14lh  of 
August,  1464.  the  new  pope.  Paul  II.,  perse- 
cuted the  king  of  Bohemia  with  increasing  acri- 
mony. He  sent  his  legate  to  Breslau  lo  excite 
commotions  among  the  Catholics,  endeavoured 
without  effect  lo  gain  Casimir.  king  of  Poland, 
by  the  offer  of  the  Bohemian  crown,  anil  applied 
with  the  sjime  ill  success  lo  the  states  of  Ger- 
many. He  at  length  overciime  the  gratitude  of 
the  emperor  by  threats  and  promises,  and  at  the 
diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1467.  the  proposal  of  his 
legate  Fautino,  to  form  a   crusade   aguiixst  the 
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heretic  king  of  Bohemia,  was  supported  by  tlie 
imperial  ambassadors.  Altliough  tliis  |)roi)osal 
was  rejeeted  l)y  tlie  diet,  tlic  pope  ])iil)lislied  a 
seiiti'iiee  of  deposition  against  I'odicliiad,  and 
Ids  end.ssaries  were  allowed  to  preach  the  erii- 
s;idi^  throughout  Germany,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  Austrian  territories.  Tlie  conduct  of  Fred- 
eric drew  from  the  king  of  Bohemia,  in  14G8,  a 
violent  invective  against  his  ingratitude,  and  a 
formal  declaration  of  war:  he  followed  this 
dec  laration  by  an  irruption  into  Austria,  spread- 
ing devastation  as  far  as  the  Danube.  Frederic 
in  vain  applied  to  the  princes  of  tlie  empire  for 
a.ssistauce:  and  at  length  excited  Matthias  king 
of  Hungary  against  his  father-in-law,  by  offer- 
ing to  invest  him  with  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 
jMatthias,  forgetting  his  obligations  to  Podie- 
brad,  to  whom  he  owed  his  life  and  crown,  was 
dazzled  by  the  offer,  and  being  assisted  by 
bodies  of  German  marauders,  who  had  assumed 
the  cross,  invailed  Bohemia.  At  the  same  time 
the  intrigues  of  the  pope  exciting  the  t'atliollcs 
to  insurrection,  the  country  again  became  a  prey 
to  the  dreadful  evils  of  a  civil  and  religious  war. 
The  vigour  and  activity  of  George  Podiebrad 
suppressed  the  internal  coinmotions,  and  repelled 
the  invasion  of  the  Hungarians;  an  armistice 
was  concluded,  and  the  two  kings,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1469,  held  an  amicable  conference  at 
Sternberg,  in  Moravia,  where  they  entered  into 
a  treaty  of  peace.  But  JIatthias,  influenced  by 
the  perfidious  maxim,  that  no  compact  should  be 
kept  with  heretics,  was  persuaded  by  the  papal 
legate  to  resume  hostilities.  After  overrunning 
Moravia  and  Silesia,  he  held  a  mock  diet  at 
Olmutz  with  some  of  the  Catholic  party,  where 
he  was  chosen  king  of  Bohemia,  and  solemnly 
crownetl  by  the  legate.  .  .  .  Podiebrad,  in  order 
to  baffle  the  designs  both  of  the  emperor  and 
Jlatthias,  summoned  a  diet  at  Prague,  and  pro- 
posed to  the  states  as  his  successor,  Ladislaus, 
eldest  son  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  by  Eliza- 
beth, second  daughter  of  the  emperor  Albert. 
The  jiroposal  was  warmly  approved  by  the 
nation,  ...  as  the  Catholics  were  desirous  of 
living  under  a  prince  of  their  own  communion, 
and  the  Calixtins  anxious  to  prevent  the  acces- 
sion of  Frederic  or  Matthias,  both  of  whom  were 
hostile  to  their  doctrines.  The  states  accordingly 
assented  without  hesitation,  and  Ladislaus  was 
unanimously  nominated  successor  to  the  throne. 
The  indignation  of  Matthias  was  inflamed  by  his 
disappointment,  and  hostilities  were  continued 
with  increasing  fury.  The  two  armies,  con- 
ducted by  their  respective  sovereigns,  the  ablest 
generals  of  the  age,  for  some  time  kept  each 
other  in  check;  till  at  length  both  parties, 
wearied  by  the  devastation  of  their  respective 
countries,  concluded  a  kind  of  armistice,  on  the 
2ind  of  July,  1470,  which  put  a  period  to  hos- 
tilities. On  the  death  of  Podielirad,  in  the 
ensuing  year,  Frederic  again  presenting  himself 
as  a  candidate,  was  supported  bj'  still  fewer  ad- 
herents than  on  the  former  occasion ;  a  more 
numerous  party  espoused  the  interests  of  Mat- 
thias; but  the  majority  declaring  for  Ladislaus, 
he  was  re-elected,  and  proclaimed  king.  Fred- 
eric supported  Ladislaus  in  preference  to 
Matthias,  and  by  fomenting  the  troubles  in 
Ilung.-iry,  as  weli  as  by  his  intrigues  with  the 
king  of  Poland,  endeavoured  not  only  to  disap- 
point Matthias  of  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  but 
even  to  drive  him  from  that  of  Ilungarv." — \V. 


Coxe.  Ilist.  of  the  lloune  of  Austria,  ch.  18 
(".  1). 

A.  D.  1471-1479.— War  with  Matthias  of 
Hungary.— Surrender  of  Moravia  and  Silesia. 
See  HrNi;Ai!Y:   A,   I).  UTl-MST. 

A.  D.  1490.— King  Ladislaus  elected  to  the 
throne  of  Hungary.  SeeHungarv;  A.I)  14S7- 
ir.'3(!.  ^     " 

A.  D.  1516-1576.— Accession  of  the  House 
of  Austria. — The  Reformation  and  its  strength. 
— Alternating  toleration  and  persecution. — 
In  14Hy  Vladislav  ■  was  elected  to  the  throne  of 
Hungary  after  the  death  of  .Mathias  Corvinus. 
He  died  in  1.510,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  by  his  minor  .son, 
Louis,  who  perished  in  1520  at  the  battle  of 
Moliacz  against  the  Turks  [see  Hung.vky;  A.  I). 
1487-1.526].  An  equality  of  rights  was  main- 
tained between  the  Hussites  and  the  lloman 
Catholics  during  these  two  reign.s.  Louis  left 
no  children,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
Hungarv  and  Bohemia  bv  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
[see,"also,  Austri.\.;  A.  I).  141I0-1520],  brother 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  married  to  the 
sister  of  Louis,  a  prince  of  a  bigoted  and  despotic 
character.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  had  already 
found  a  speed}-  echo  amongst  the  Calixtines  under 
the  preceding  reign;  and  Protestantism  gained 
so  much  ground  under  that  of  Ferdinand,  that 
the  Bohemians  refused  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  the  Protestant  league  of  Smalkalden,  and 
formed  a  union  for  the  defence  of  the  national 
and  religious  liberties,  which  were  menaced  by 
Ferdinand.  The  defeat  of  the  Protestants  at  the 
battle  of  Muhlberg,  in  1547,  by  Charles  V.,  which 
laid  prostrate  their  cause  in  Germany,  produced 
a  severe  reaction  in  Bohemia.  Several  leaders 
of  th3  union  were  executed,  others  imprisoned 
or  banished;  the  propertj'  of  many  nobles  was 
confiscated,  the  towns  were  heavily  Hned,  de- 
prived of  several  privileges,  and  subjected  to 
new  taxes.  These  measures  were  carried  into 
execution  with  the  a.ssistance  of  German,  Spanish, 
and  Hungarian  soldiers,  and  legalized  by  an  as- 
sembly known  under  the  name  of  the  Bloody 
Diet.  .  .  .  The  Jesuits  were  also  introduced  dur- 
ing that  reign  into  Bohemia.  The  privileges  of 
the  Cali.xtine.  or,  as  it  was  officially  called,  the 
L'traquist  Church,  were  not  abolished;  and 
Ferdinanil,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  imperial 
crown  after  the  abdication  of  his  brother  Charles 
v.,  softened,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign, 
his  harsh  and  desjjotic  character.  .  .  .  He  died 
in  1.564,  sincerely  regretting,  it  is  said,  the  acts 
of  oppression  which  he  had  committed  against 
his  Bohemian  subjects.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.,  a  man  of 
nolilc  character  and  tolerant  disposition,  which 
led  to  the  belief  that  he  himself  inclined  towards 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  He  liied  in 
1576,  leaving  a  name  venerated  by  all  parlies. 
.  .  .  JIaximilian's  son,  the  Emperor  Rudolph, 
was  educated  at  the  court  of  his  cousin.  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  and  could  not  be  but  adverse  to 
Protestantism,  which  had,  however,  become  t<Hi 
strong,  not  only  in  Bohemia,  but  also  in  Austria 
proper,  to  be  easily  su])pressed;  but  several  in- 
direct means  were  adopted,  in  order  gradually  to 
effect  this  object." — V.  Krasinski,  Lectn.  on  the 
lif/ir/i'iiin  Hint,  of  the  Stiironir  XntionK.  leet.  2. 

A.  D.  1576-1604. — Persecution  of  Protestants 
by  Rudolph.  See  HiNii.vuv;  A.  D.  1507- 
1604. 
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A.  D.  1611-1618.  The  Letter  of  Majesty, 
or  Royal  Charter,  and  Matthias's  violation  of 
It.  Ferdinand  of  Styria  forced  upon  the 
nation  as  king  by  hereditary  right.  -The 
throwing  of  the  Royal  Counsellors  from  the 
window.  -Beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War.— Ill  I'Hl.  till-  Kiii|)<nir  U.Hlnlpli  was 
fiirrnl  to  Hurn'iiilrr  llic  iniH  11  .if  Hdliciniii  to  \\U 
lirxllicr  MiiIlliia.H.  The  iicxi  viiir  lu'  ilied.  iiixl 
.Miittliiiissiiici'ciliHl  him  lis  Kiiipcror  also.  "The 
lniii<|iiillilv  which  Ko<l"l|>h  11.  s  UttiTof  Majesty 
\mv  (iKKMASY:  a  I)  llM>H-nilx]  hail  cslahlislicil 
ill  liolii'iiiia  lust.-.l  for  soiiir  lime.  uikUt  llii' 
iiiliiiiiiistr.it ion  of  Matthias,  till  the  nomination 
of  a  new  heir  to  this  kinirdom  in  the  ixTsoii  of 
Kinliiiaiid  of  (init/  [Styria].  This  prime,  whom 
we  shall  aflerwanls  U-i-ome  l>etter  aeipiainted 
with  iiniler  the  title  of  Fenlin.iiid  II..  Kinperor 
(if  Oerinaiiy.  Imd.  by  the  violent  extirpation  of 
the  PmtesUmt  reliV'ioii  within  his  hereditary 
(loiiiinions.  aniioiiiieed  himself  as  an  inexorable 
zealot  for  jxipery.  and  was  i<)iis»Mpienllv  looked 
upon  by  the  Uo'man  Catliolie  part  of  Ijoheiiiia 
a.s  the  fiiluri-  pillar  of  their  eliurch.  Tlie  deelill 
ing  health  of  the  Kiii|N'ror  brought  on  this  hour 
rapidly;    and.    relying   on    so    powerful    a   sup- 

Pirter.  the  Hohiiiiiaii  I'apists  began  to  treat  the 
Mtestiints  with  little  modenilion.  Tlio  I'rotes- 
tani  va.s.<«ils  of  Komaii  Catholic  nobles,  in  p.ar- 
tiriiliir,  ex|KTieneed  the  harshest  treatment.  At 
length  sevenil  of  the  former  were  incautious 
enough  to  speak  vomcwlial  loudly  of  tlieir  hopes, 
mid  by  threatening  hints  to  awaken  among  the 
Pnile.stant.s  11  suspicion  of  their  future  sovereign. 
But  this  mistrust  would  never  have  broken  out 
into  actual  violence,  had  the  Uoman  ("alliolics 
conrtned  themst-lves  to  general  expressions,  and 
not  by  attacks  on  individuals  furnished  the  dis- 
content of  the  people  with  enlerprising  leaders. 
Ili'iiry  Matthias,  Count  Tliurn,  not  a  native  of 
lioheinia.  but  proprietor  of  .some  estates  in  that 
kingilom,  had.  by  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
cause,  anil  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  his 
newly  iwlopted  country,  gained  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  I'iniiiuists,  which  opened  him  the 
way  to  the  most  important  posts.  .  .  .  Of  a  hot 
anil  impetuous  disposition,  which  loved  tumult 
iMTaUM'  his  talenl.s  sliime  in  it  —  rash  and 
thoughtless  enough  to  undertake  things  which 
cold  prudence  and  a  calmer  temper  would  not 
have  ventun-d  upon  —  unscrupulous  enough, 
where  the  gniliflcalion  of  his  passions  was  con- 
cerned, to  sp<irt  with  the  fate  of  thousiinds,  and 
at  the  same  time  politic  enough  to  hold  in  lead- 
iiigslriiigs  such  a  people  as  the  Bohemians  then 
Were.  lie  had  alreadv  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  troubles  under  (iiNlolph's  adiniiiistration ; 
and  the  Letter  of  .Majesty  which  the  Slates  had 
extorted  from  that  Kinperor,  was  chietly  to  be 
laid  to  his  merit.  The  court  had  intrusted  to 
him,  lus  biirgnive  or  castellan  of  Calstein,  the 
custody  of  the  Bohemian  crown,  and  of  the 
national  (liarlcr.  But  the  nation  had  idaccil  in 
his  hands  something  far  more  important  —  itself 
—  with  the  olliee  of  defender  or  protector  of  the 
faith.  The  aristocracy  by  which  the  Emperor 
was  ruled,  imprudently  'deprived  him  of  this 
liannleKS  guanliaiLsliip  of  the  dead,  to  leave  him 
hi-  full  iuduence  over  the  living.  They  took 
from  him  his  otllce  of  burgrave.  or  constable  of 
the  castle,  wliiili  btid  renilered  him  dependent  on 
the  court,  thereby  o|K-niiig  his  eyes  to  the  im- 
portance   of    the    other    which    remained,    and 


wounded  his  vanity,  which  yet  wa,s  the  thing 
that  made  his  ambition  harmless.  From  this 
inoment  he  was  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  of 
revenge;  and  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  it 
was  not  long  wanting.  In  tiie  Hoyal  Lilter 
which  the  Bolieiniaiis  bad  extorted  fmin  Uodolpli 
II.,  as  well  as  in  the  German  religious  treaty, 
one  material  article  remained  undetermined. 
All  the  privileges  granted  by  the  latter  to  the 
Proiestants,  were  conceived  in  favour  of  the 
Estates  or  governing  bodies,  not  of  the  subjects; 
for  only  to  those  of  ecclesiiustical  states  had  a 
toleration,  and  that  precarious,  been  conceded. 
Tlie  liohemiaii  Letter  of  Majesty,  in  the  .same 
manner,  spoke  only  of  the  Estates  and  the  im- 
perial towns,  the  magistrates  of  which  had  cuii- 
triveii  to  obtain  eiiiial  privileges  with  the  former. 
These  alone  were  free  to  erect  churches  and 
schools,  and  openly  to  celebrate  their  Protestant 
worship;  in  all  other  towns,  it  was  left  entirely 
to  the  government  to  which  they  belonged,  to 
determine  the  religion  of  the  iiihaliitanls.  The 
Estates  of  the  Empire  had  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege  in  its  fullest  extent;  the  secular 
indeed  without  opposition;  while  the  ecclesias 
tical.  in  whose  case  llie  declaration  of  Ferdinand 
had  limited  this  privilege,  disputed,  not  without 
reason,  the  validity  of  that  limitation.  What 
was  II  disputed  point  in  the  religious  treaty,  was 
left  still  more  doubtful  in  the  Letter  of  Majesty. 
...  In  the  littli'  town  of  Klostergrab.  subject 
to  tlie  .Vielibisliop  of  Prague;  and  in  Braunau, 
which  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  that  monastery, 
churches  were  founded  by  the  Protestants,  and 
completed  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
their  superiors,  and  the  disapprobation  of  tin- 
Emperor.  .  .  .  By  the  Emperor's  orders,  the 
chill rh  at  Klostergrab  was  pulled  down;  that  at 
Braunau  forcibly  sliut  u|),  anil  the  most  turliuleiit 
of  the  citizens  thrown  into  i)rison.  A  general 
commotion  among  the  Protestants  was  the  con- 
sequence of  this  measure;  a  loud  outcry  w.xs 
everywhere  raised  at  this  violation  of  the  Letter 
of  Majesty;  and  t'oiint  Thuru,  animated  by 
revenge,  and  particularly  called  upuii  by  his 
olliee  of  defender,  showed  himself  not  a  little 
busy  in  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people.  At 
his  instigation  deputies  were  suininoiied  to 
Prague  from  every  circle  in  the  empire,  to  con- 
cert the  necessary  measures  against  the  common 
danger.  It  was  resolved  to  petition  the  Emperor 
to  press  for  the  lilieration  of  the  prisoners.  Tlie 
answer  of  the  Emperor,  already  olTeiisivi!  to  the 
states,  from  its  being  adilre.s.seil,  not  to  them,  but 
to  his  viceroy,  denounced  theircondiict  as  illegal 
and  rebellious,  juslitied  wliat  had  been  done  at 
Klostergrab  and  Braunau  as  the  result  of  an  im- 
perial maiiilate,  and  contained  some  passages 
that  might  be  construed  into  threats.  Count 
Tliurn  did  not  fail  to  augment  the  unfavourable 
impression  which  this  imperial  edict  made  upon 
the  as.sembled  Estates.  .  .  .  He  held  it  .  .  . 
advisjible  lirst  to  direct  their  indignation  against 
the  Emperor's  counsellors;  and  for  that  purpose 
circulated  a  report,  that  the  imperial  proclama- 
tion had  been  drawn  up  by  the  goveriiiiniit  at 
Prague  and  only  signed  in  Vienna.  Aiuoiig  the 
imperial  delegates,  the  chief  objects  of  the 
popular  halreil,  were  the  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber, Slawata,  and  Baron  .Martinitz.  who  had  been 
elected  in  place  of  Count  Tliurn,  Burgrave  of 
Calstein.  .  .  .  Again.st  two  characters  so  un- 
popular the  public  indignation   was  easily  e.x- 
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cited,  and  tliey  were  marked  out,  for  a  sacrilice 
to  tlie  geueral  indignation.  On  the  23r(lof  May. 
1618.  the  deputies  appeared  arnieil.  and  in  great 
numbers,  at  tlie  royal  palaeo,  and  forced  their 
way  into  tlie  liall  where  the  C'oninusioners  Stern- 
berg, Martinitz,  Lobkowitz,  and  Slawata  were 
assembled.  In  a  tlireateuing  tone  they  demanded 
to  know  from  eacli  of  them,  whether  lie  liad 
taken  any  part,  or  had  consented  to,  the  imperial 
proclamation.  Sternberg  received  them  with 
composure,  Martinitz  and  Slawata  with  defiance. 
This  decided  their  fate;  Sternberg  and  Lob- 
kowitz, less  hated,  ;ind  more  feared,  were  led  b_v 
the  arnr  out  of  the  room ;  Martinitz  and  Slawata 
were  seized,  draggcti  to  a  window,  and  pre- 
cipitated from  a  height  of  80  feet,  into  the  castle 
trench.  Their  creature,  the  secretary  Fabricius, 
was  thrown  after  them.  This  singular  mode  of 
execution  naturally  excited  the  surprise  of 
civilized  nations.  The  Bohemians  justified  it  as 
a  national  custom,  and  saw  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  whole  affair,  excepting  that  any  one  should 
have  got  up  again  safe  and  sound  after  such  a 
fall.  A  dunghill,  on  which  tlie  imperial  com- 
missioners chanced  to  be  deposited,  had  saved 
them  from  injury.  [Tlie  incident  of  the  flinging 
of  the  obnoxious  ministers  from  the  window  is 
often  referred  to  as  '  the  defenestration  at 
Prague. ']  .  .  .  By  this  brutal  act  of  self -redress, 
no  room  was  left  for  irresolution  or  repentance, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  a  single  crime  could  be 
absolved  only  by  a  series  of  violences.  As  the 
deed  itself  could  not  be  undone,  nothing  was  left 
but  to  disarm  the  hand  of  punishment.  Thirty 
directors  were  appointed  to  organize  a  regular 
insurrection.  They  seized  upon  all  the  offices  of 
state,  and  all  the  imperial  revenues,  took  into 
their  o%vn  service  the  royal  functionaries  and  the 
soldiers,  and  summoned  the  whole  Boiiemian 
nation  to  avenge  the  common  cause. " — F.  Schiller, 
Hist,  of  tlve  ThiHy  Yairs'  War,  bk.  1,  pp.  51-5.5. 

Also  in:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Tlie  Thirty  Years' 
War,  eh.  2.— A.  Gindely,  Hist,  of  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  ch.  1. — F.  Kohlrausch,  Hist,  of 
Oerrnany,  ch.  33. 

A.  D.  1618-1620. — Conciliatory  measures  de- 
feated by  Ferdinand. — His  election  to  the  Im- 
perial throne,  and  his  deposition  in  Bohemia. 
— Acceptance  of  the  crown  by  Frederick  the 
Palatine  Elector. — His  unsupported  situation. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  1618-1630. 

A.  D.  1620. — Disappointment  in  the  newly 
elected  King. — His  aggressive  Calvinism. — 
Battle  of  the  White  Mountain  before  Prague. 
— Frederick's  flight. — Annulling  of  the  Royal 
charter. — Loss  of  Bohemian  Liberties.  See 
Geumant:  a.  D.  1630,  and  IIunoakt:  A.  D. 
1606-1660. 

A.  D.  1621-1648.— The  Reign  of  Terror.— 
Death,  banishment,  confiscation,  dragoon- 
ades. — The  country  a  desert. — Protestantism 
crushed,  but  not  slain. — "In  June,  1621,  a  fear- 
ful reign  of  terror  began  in  Bohemia,  with  tlie 
execution  of  37  of  the  most  distinguished  here- 
tics. For  years  the  unhappy  people  bled  under 
it ;  thousands  were  banished,  and  yet  Protestant- 
ism was  not  fully  exterminated.  The  charter 
was  cut  into  shreds  by  the  Emperor  himself; 
there  could  be  no  forbearance  towards  '  such 
acknowledged  rebels.'  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  Lutheran  preaching  was  forbidden  under  the 
heaviest  penalties;  heretical  works.  Bibles  es- 
pecially,   were   taken   away   in  heaps.       Jesuit 


colleges,  churches,  and  schools  came  into  power; 
but  tliis  was  not  all.  A  large  numljer  of  dis- 
tinguished Protestant  families  were  deprived  of 
their  property,  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough, 
it  was  decreed  that  no  non-Catliolic  could  be  a 
citizen,  nor  carry  on  a  trade,  enter  into  a  mar- 
riage, nor  make  a  will ;  any  one  who  harboured 
a  Protestant  preacher  forfeited  his  property; 
whoever  permitted  Protestant  instruction  to  be 
given  was  to  be  fined,  and  whipped  out  of  town; 
the  Protestant  poor  who  were  not  converted 
were  to  be  driven  out  of  the  hospitals,  and  to  be 
replaced  by  Catholic  poor;  he  who  gave  free  ex- 
pression to  his  opinions  about  religion  was  to  be 
executed.  In  163-i  an  order  was  issued  to  all 
preachers  and  teachers  to  leave  the  country 
within  eight  days  under  pain  of  death;  and 
finally,  it  was  ordained  tliat  whoever  had  not 
become  Catholic  by  Easter,  1636,  must  emigrate. 
.  .  .  But  the  real  conversions  were  few ;  thousands 
quietly  remained  true  to  the  faith;  other  thou- 
sands wandered  as  beggars  into  foreign  lands, 
more  than  30,000  Bohemian  families,  and  among 
them  500  belonging  to  the  aristocracy,  went  into 
banishment.  Exiled  Bohemians  were  to  be 
found  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  were  not 
wanting  in  any  of  the  armies  that  fought  against 
Austria.  Those  who  could  not  or  would  not 
emigrate,  held  to  their  faith  in  secret.  Against 
them  dragoonades  were  employed.  Detachments 
of  soldiers  were  sent  into  the  various  districts  to 
torment  the  heretics  till  they  were  converted. 
The  '  Converters '  (Seligmacher)  went  thus 
throughout  all  Bohemia,  plundering  and  murder- 
ing. .  .  .  No  succour  reached  the  unfortunate 
people ;  but  neither  did  the  victors  attain  their 
end.  Protestantism  and  the  Hussite  memories 
could  not  be  slain,  and  only  outward  submission 
was  extorted.  ...  A  respectable  Protestant 
party  exists  to  this  day  in  Boliemiaand  ^loravia. 
But  a  desert  was  created ;  the  land  was  crushed 
for  a  generation.  Before  the  war  Bohemia  had 
4,000,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1648  there  were  but 
700,000  or  800,000.  These  figures  appear  pre- 
posterous, but  they  are  certified  by  Bohemian 
historians.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
pojnilation  has  not  attained  the  standard  of  1630 
to  this  day. " — L.  Hiiusser,  The  Period  of  tlie  lie- 
formation,  ch.  32. 

Also  in:  C.  A.  Peschek,  Reformation  and 
Anti-Reformation  in  Bohemia,  v.  2. — E.  de 
Schwcinitz,  Hist,  of  the  Church  known  as  tlie 
Unitns  Fratrnm,  ch.  47-51. 

A.  D.  1631-1632. — Temporary  occupation  by 
the  Saxons. — Their  expulsion  by  Wallenstein. 
See  Ger.many:  A.  D.  1631-1633. 

A.  D.  1640-1645. —  Campaigns  of  Baner 
and  Torstenson.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1640- 
1645. 

A.  D.  1646-1648. — Last  campaigns  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War. — Surprise  and  capture  of 
part  of  Prague  by  the  Svyedes. — Siege  of  the 
old  city. — Peace.  See  Gekm.vky:  A.  1).  1646- 
1648. 

A.  D.  1740. — The  question  of  the  Austrian 
Succession. —  The  Pragmatic  Sanction.  See 
Austhia:  a.  D.  1718-1738,  and  1740. 

A.  D.  1741. — Brief  conquest  by  the  French, 
Bavarians  and  Saxons.  Sec  .Vtstkia:  A.  D. 
1741  (.\UGIST— XovEMnKK),  and  (October). 

A.  D.  1742  (January— May). — Prussian  inva- 
sion.—Battle  of  Chotusitz.  Sec  .Vustria: 
A.  I).  1743  (Janlauy— .May). 
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A.  D.  1742  June -Decembers. —Expulsion  of 
the  French.  -Belleislc's  retreat. -Maria  The- 
resa crowned  at  Prague.     S.i- .\i -iiiu;  A.  I). 

lT4-.>  (.ll   NK— l>K<  KMHKlll. 

A.  D.  1757.— The  Seven  Years  War. — 
Frederick's  invasion  and  defeat.  — Battles^of 
Prague  and  Kolin.  S.o  «iKKM\Nv;  .V.  I).  IT'iT 
(.Vriiii. — ll  Nt  I  ^ 

BOHEMIAN  BRETHREN.  The.  S. . 
HoiiKMiv  .V  I)  IW^-U'iT,  1111(1  »Jkum.\.ny: 
.\  I)  Itf.'ii 
BOHEMIANS  Gypsies).  Set-  Gvpsiks, 
BOIANS,  OR  BOIl.  -Sum-  ims-ia;,'<s  in  the 
I'lirliiT  liisliiry  iiikI  iiiipvcmciils  <if  the  iiowerful 
Giillif  trilK-  'kiiDwii  as  thi-  Hciii  will  lie  foiiml 
f>ii<hi-(l  uiwin  uii.liT  |{.«mk:  IJ.  C.  :mO-:HT,  iiiid 
H.  (■  •,'!I.">11M,  ill  aiciiiiiits  jiivcii  (if  till- (Icslruc- 
liiiii  nf  H'liiii'  liy  tlic  <iiiiil.s.  ami  of  llic  siihsc- 
(iiH-nt  wars  of  ilio  KoinanH  with  the  Cisjilpiiie 
Itaiils.  .\ftcr  till?  Iliial  ciiiniui-st  of  tin-  Boiiin.s  in 
Oallia  C'iHiilpina,  early  in  llic  si-cdml  (ciitiiry, 
n.  v..  till-  Hoinans  .>ic("in  to  have  expelled  tlieiii, 
wholly  or  partly,  from  that  rniiiitry,  forcing 
them  to  crois  the  Alp-i      They  afterwarils  occii- 

Iiieil  n  region  emliniceil  in  nioilem  Havaria  and 
iohemiii,  lH>tli  of  wliieli  countries  are  tlioiiijlit 
to  hiivf  derived  their  names  from  these  Boian 
|H'«)ple.  Some  part  of  the  nation,  however,  as- 
MK-iated  itM-lf  with  the  Ilelvetii  and  joined  in  the 
migration  which  ('a's;ir  arrested.  lie  settled 
these  Iioiaii>>  in  (Jaill.  within  the  -Eduan  terri- 
tory. iMtween  the  Loire  and  the  Allier.  Their 
capital  city  wa.s  Gergovia.  which  was  also  the 
name  of  a  city  of  the  Arverni.  The  (Jergovia  of 
the  Uoiaiis  is  conjectured  to  have  been  modem 
Moulins.  Their  territory  was  the  modern  Bour- 
Ixinnuis,  which  probably  derived  its  name  from 
tlu'in.  Thn'c  important  names,  therefore,  in 
Ruropean  geography  and  history,  viz. —  Boiir- 
luiii.  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  are  traced  to  the 
liallic  nation  of  the  Boiit — Tacitus,  Oennany, 
tniitM.  hy  iUititrh  itntl  UnMlnhh,  notftt. 

Ai.so  I.N:  C-  Merivale.  Hint,  nf  l/w  lti>nutns,  eh. 

12,   n,.l. 

BOIS-LE-DUC— Siege  and  capture  by  the 
Dutchii629i.     See  Xetiieiiland.s:  A.  D.  1631- 

Ui:!:! 
BOKHARA       (Ancient       Transoxania).— 

"Taken  literally,  llie  name  |Traii>o\,iiiia]  is  a 
translation  of  the  Arabic  .Maveia  1111  iielir  (lliat 
which  lies  iM'yond  or  acros.s  the  river),  and  it 
might  therefore  be  supposed  that  Transo.vania 
meant  the  country  lying  U-yond  or  on  the  right 
shore  of  the  O.xiis'.  But"  this  is  not  strictly 
speaking  the  ciis).'.  .  .  .  From  the  period  of  the 
Samaniiles  down  to  iiuxlern  times,  the  districts 
of  Talkan,  Tokharistan  and  Zein.  although 
lyini;  partly  or  entirely  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
<)-\iis.  have  been  l(Miked  on  as  integral  portions 
nf  Bokhara.  Our  historical  researches  seem  to 
prove  that  this  arningement  dates  from  the 
Samanidcs,  who  were  themselves  originally 
natives  of  that  part  of  Klionis,sjin.  ...  It  is 
almost  im|>oHsil>lc  in  dealing  geogmphically  with 
Tnin.soxania  to  iis.sigii  delinitely  :in  accurate 
frontier.  We  can  and  will  therefore  compre- 
hend in  our  detinition  of  Traiiso.vania  -soldv  Bok 
Imni.  or  the  khanate  of  Bokhara;  for  although 
it  liiLS  only  iH-en  known  bv  the  latter  name  siiice 
the  time  of  Shetlmni  ami  of  the  Ozbegs  [A.  D. 
1500].  the  shores  of  the  Zc-refshan  and  the  tract 
of  country  stretching  southwards  to  the  O.xus 


and  northwanls  to  the  desert  of  Ki/.il  Kum. 
represent  the  only  parts  of  the  territory  which 
have  remained  uiiiiUerriiptcdly  portions  of  the 
original  undivided  state  of  Tninsoxaiiia  from  the 
earliest  historical  times.  .  .  .  Bokhara,  the  capi 
lal  from  the  time  of  the  Samanides.  and  at  the 
date  of  the  very  earliest  geographical  reixirt-s 
concerning  Transoxania.  is  said,  during  it.s  pros- 
perity, to  have  been  the  largest  city  of  the 
Islaniite  world.  .  .  .  Bokhara  was  not.  however, 
merely  a  luxurious  city,  distinguished  by  great 
natural  advantages;  it  was  also  the  iirincipal 
eiiiporiiim  for  the  trade  between  China  and 
Western  Asia;  in  addition  to  the  vast  ware- 
liixises  for  silks,  brocades,  and  cotton  stuffs,  for 
till-  liiiest  carpets,  and  all  kinds  of  gold  and 
silversmiths'  work,  it  boasted  of  a  great  money 
market,  being  in  fact  the  Exchange  of  all  the 
jiopulation  of  Eastern  and  Western  Asia.  .  .  . 
Sogd  .  .  .  comprised  the  mountainous  i)arl  of 
Transoxania  (which  may  be  described  as  the 
extreme  western  spurs  of  the  Tliieii  Sliaii).  .  .  . 
The  capital  was  Samarkand,  iiiiilniiblidly  the 
Maracanda  of  the  Greeks,  which  tliey  specify  .-is 
the  capital  of  Sogdia.  The  city  has,  llirougliou! 
the  history  of  Transoxania  iiecn  the  rival  of 
Bokhara.  Before  the  time  of  the  Samanides. 
Samarkand  was  the  largest  city  beyond  the 
(Xxus,  and  only  began  to  decline  from  its  former 
importance  when  Ismail  chose  Bokhara  for  his 
own  residence.  Under  the  Khalirczmians  it  is 
said  to  have  raised  itself  again,  and  become 
much  larger  than  its  rival,  and  under  Tiiiiour  to 
h.ive  reached  the  culminating  point  of  its  jiros- 
perily." — .V.  Vanibery.  Ili-it.  of  IliLlmni,  inlnid. 

Aliso  IN:  .1.  Ilutton.   (V/ilnil  .|.«/.'.  ./(.  'J-:). 

B.  C.  329-327. — Conquest  by  Alexander  the 
Great.     See  M  vckdoni  \ :  B.  f.  ■.i:W-.iy.l. 

6th  Century. — Conquest  from  the  White 
Huns  by  the  Turks.  See  Turks:  (jth  Cen- 
■n  i;v. 

A.  D.  710. — The  Moslem  Conquest.  See 
Maiiomman  (  iiMji  i:si  :   A    I ).  7H) 

A.  D.  991-998. — Under  the  Samanides.     See 

S.KMAXIDKS. 

A.  D.  1004-1193. — The  Seldjuk  Turks.  See 
TunKS(TiiE  Selujuks):  A.  I).  100-t-106;j,  and 
after. 

A.  D.  1209-1220. — Under  the  Khuarezmians. 

See  KiifAUK/.M:    lOril  (_'F..NTiiiv. 

A.  D.  1219. — Destruction  of  the  city  by 
Jingis  Khan. — Bokhara  was  taken  by  Jingis 
Khan  in  the  summer  of  1219.  "It  wius  then  a 
very  large  and  magnificent  city.  Its  uaiiu'. 
according  to  the  historian  Alai-uddin,  is  de- 
rived from  Bokhar,  which  in  the  Magian  lan- 
guage means  the  Centre  of  Science."  The  city 
surreiidcreil  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days.  Jingis 
Khan,  on  entering  the  town,  .saw  the  great 
ino.sqiie  and  asked  if  it  Avas  the  .Sultan's  palace. 
"Being  told  it  was  the  house  of  God.  he  dis- 
mounted, climbed  the  steps,  and  said  in  a  loud 
voice  to  his  followers.  "The  hay  is  cut,  give 
your  horses  fodder. '  They  easily  understood  this 
cynical  invitation  to  plunder.  .  .  .  The  inhabit- 
ants were  ordered  to  leave  the  town  in  a  body,  wit  h 
only  their  clothes,  so  that  it  might  be  more  easily 
|)illaged,  after  which  the  spoil  was  divided 
among  the  victors.  '  It  was  a  fearful  day,'  says 
Ibn  al  Ithir;  'one  only  heard  the  sobs  and  weep- 
ing of  men,  Avomen  and  children,  Avho  were 
separated  forever:  Avomen  were  ravished,  while 
men  died  rather  than  survive  the  dishonour  of 
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their  wives  and  diuiglitcrs. '  Tlic  ^loncjols  ended 
by  setting  fire  to  all  tlie  wooden  portion  of  tlw^ 
town,  and  only  the  great  nios(iue  and  cerlaiii 
palaees  wliicli  were  built  of  brick  remained 
standing."— H.  H.  Howorth,  Hint,  of  the  Mon- 
gols, p.  1,  c/i.  3. — "The  flourishing  city  on  tlie 
Zercfshan  had  become  a  heap  of  rubljisli,  but 
the  garrison  in  the  citadel,  commanded  by  Kok 
Khan,  continued  to  hold  out  with  a  bravery 
whicli  deserves  our  admiration.  Tlie  Mongols 
used  every  imaginable  effort  to  reduce  tliis  last 
refuge  of  the  enemy ;  the  Bokhariots  themselves 
were  forced  on  to  the  scaling-ladders:  but  all  in 
vain,  and  it  was  not  until  the  moat  had  been  liter- 
ally choked  with  corpsesof  men  and  animals  that 
the  strongliold  was  taken  and  its  brave  defenders 
put  to  death.  The  peaceable  portion  of  the 
population  was  also  made  to  suffer  for  this  heroic 
resistance.  More  than  30,000  men  were  e-xecuted, 
and  tlie  remainder  were,  with  the  exception  of 
the  very  old  people  among  them,  reduced  to 
slavery,  without  any  distinction  of  rank  what- 
ever; and  thus  tlie  inhabitants  of  Bokhara,  lately 
so  celebrated  for  their  learning,  their  love  of  art, 
and  their  general  refinement,  were  brouglit 
down  to  a  dead  level  of  misery  and  degradation 
and  scattered  to  all  quarters." — A.  Vambery, 
Hi.^t.  nf  Bokharii,  ch.  8. — See  Mongols:  A.  I). 
1153-1227. 

A.   D.    i868. — Subjection   to    Russia.      See 
Russia:  A.  D.  1859-lsTG. 


BOLERIUM.     See  Bki.eriox. 

BOLESLAUS   I.,  King  of  Poland,  A.    D. 

1000-102.J Boleslaus  II.,  King  of  Poland, 

.A   D.   lO.W-lOSa Boleslaus    III.,    Duke    of 

Poland,  A.  I).  1102-1  lys. ..  .  Boleslaus  IV., 
Duke  of  Poland,  A.  D.  1140-117:) Boles- 
laus v.,  King  of  Poland,  A.  D.  1227-127!). 

BOLEYN,  Anne. — Marriage,  trial  and  exe- 
cution. See  Engl.\xd;  A.  D.  1.527-1534;  and, 
1530-1543. 

BOLGARI.     See  BuLG.VRi.'k.:  Origin  of. 

BOLIVAR'S  LIBERATION  OF  THE 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  STATES.  See  Co- 
LOMm.\N  S-r-iTEs:  A.  D.  1810-1819,  1819-1830; 
and  Peru:  A.  D.  1820-1826,  1825-1826,  and 
1826-187«. 

BOLIVIA:  The  aboriginal  inhabitants.— 
"With  the  Toromonos  tribe,  who  occupied,  as 
Orbigny  tells  us,  a  district  of  from  11°  to  13°  of 
South  latitude,  it  was  an  established  rule  for 
every  man  to  build  his  house,  with  his  own 
hands  alone,  and  if  he  did  otherwise  he  lo.st  the 
title  of  man,  as  well  as  became  the  laughing- 
stock of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  only  clothing 
worn  by  these  people  was  a  turban  on  the  head, 
composed  of  feathers,  the  rest  of  the  body  being 
perfectly  nakeil ;  whilst  the  women  used  a  gar- 
ment, manufactured  out  of  cotton,  that  only 
partially  covered  their  persons.  .  .  .  The  orna- 
ment in  which  the  soft  sex  took  most  pride  was 
a  necklace  made  of  the  teeth  of  enemies,  killed 
by  their  husbands  in  battle.  Amongst  the  Moxos 
polygamy  was  tolerated,  and  woman's  infidelity 
severely  punished.  .  .  .  The  Moxos  cultivated 
the  land  with  ploughs,  and  other  implements  of 
agriculture,  made  of  wood.  They  fabricated 
canoes,  fought  and  fished  with  bows  and  arrows. 
In  the  province  of  the  JIoxos  lived  also  a  tribe 
called  Itonomos,  who,  besides  these  last  named 
instruments  of  war,  used  two-edged  wooden 
scimitars.      The  immorality  of  these  Itonomos 


was  something  like  that  of  the  Mormons  of  our 
time.  .  .  .  The  Uaniehaiias,  who  lived  near 
.Machupo,  between  13=  and  14°  S.  hit.  and  67°  to 
68°  W.  long.,  are  reputed  by  M.  d'Orbigny  as 
the  bravest  of  tlie  Bolivian  Indians.  They  are 
accredited  to  liave  been  cannibals.  .  .  .  Where 
Jujuy  —  the  most  northern  province  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  —  joins  Bolivia,  we  have  in 
the  present  day  the  Mataguaya  and  C'ambas 
Indians.  The  latter  are  represented  to  ine  by  Dr. 
Matienzo,  of  Rosario,  as  intelligent  and  devoteil 
to  agricultural  labor.  They  have  fi.xed  tolderias 
[villages],  the  houses  of  which  are  clean  and  neat. 
Each  town  is  commanded  by  a  capitan,  whose 
sovereignty  is  hereditary  to  his  male  descendants 
only." — T.  J.  Hutchinson,  The  Parana,  ch.  4. — 
See,  also,  American  Aborigines:  Andesiaus, 
and  Tupi. 

In  the  Empire  of  the  Incas.     See  Peru:  The 

E-MI'IUK  (IF  THE  InC-\S. 

A.  D.  1559. — Establishment  ofthe  Audiencia 
of  Charcas.     See  Audiknci.vs. 

A.  D.  1825-1826.— The  independent  Repub- 
lic founded  and  named  in  Upper  Peru. — The 
Bolivian  Constitution. —  '  Lpper  Peru  [or  Las 
Charcas,  as  it  was  more  specifically  known]  .  .  . 
had  been  detached  [in  1776  —  see  Argentine 
REPrcLic:  A.  D.  1580-1777]  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Lima  ...  to  form  part  of  the  newly 
constituted  Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
fifteen  years'  struggle  for  independence  was  here 
a  sanguinary  one  indeed.  There  is  scarcely  a 
town,  village,  or  noticeable  place  in  this  vast 
region  where  blood  is  not  recorded  to  have  been 
shed  in  this  terrible  struggle.  .  .  .  The  Spanish 
army  afterwards  succumbed  to  that  of  the  inde- 
pendents of  Peru ;  and  thus  Upper  Peru  gained, 
not  indeed  liberty,  but  independence  under  the 
rule  of  a  republican  arm)'.  This  vast  province 
was  incapable  of  governing  itself.  The  Argen- 
tines laid  claim  to  it  as  a  province  of  the  con- 
federation :  but  they  already  exercised  too  great 
a  preponderance  in  the  South  American  system, 
and  the  Colombian  genenvls  obtained  the  relin- 
(juishmentof  these  pretensions.  Sucre  [Bolivar's 
Chief  of  Staff]  assumed  the  government  until  a 
congress  could  be  assembled:  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  Colombian  soldiery  L'pjier  Peru 
was  erected  into  an  independent  state  by  the 
name  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivar,  or  Bolivia." — 
E.  J.  Payne,  Hist,  of  European  Colonies,  p.  290. 
—  For  an  account  of  the  Peruvian  war  of  liber- 
ation —  the  results  of  which  embraced  Upper 
Peru  —  and  the  adoption  of  the  Bolivian  consti- 
tution by  the  latter,  see  Peru:  A.  D.  1820- 
1826,  and"  1825-1826. 

A.  D.  1834-1839.— Confederation  with  Peru. 
—■War  writh  Chile.  See  Peru:  A.  D.  1826- 
1876. 

A.  D.  1879-1884. — The  war  with  Chile.  See 
Chile:  A.  D.  18:33-1884. 


BOLIVIAN  CONSTITUTION,  or  Code 
Bolivar.  See  Peru:  A.  D.  1825-1826,  and  1826- 
1876. 

BOLOGNA:  Origin  of  the  city.— On  the 
final  contiuest  of  the  Boian.Gauls  in  North  Italy, 
a  new  Roman  colonv  and  frontier  fortress  were 
established,  B.  C.  189,  called  first  Felsina  and 
then  Bononia,  which  is  the  Bologna  of  modern 
Italy.— H.  G.  Liddell,  Iliat.  of  Rome,  bk.  5,  eh. 
41. 

Origin  of  the  name.     See  Boians. 
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B.   C.   43— Confprence   of   the    Triumvirs. 

Sc  ItiiMK      1!    •'     111'.' 

nth  Century.— School  of  Law.— The  Glos- 
•mtors.— "Jusl  at  this  liinc  (I'lul  of  tlir  lllh  (cii- 
liiry]  »•«•  llnilii  fiuucius  s»-ho<il  i>f  law  islablisliccl 
in  'Hi>l(>v'ii:i.  ami  frciiiioiitcil  1)V  iiiulliliidrs  of 
pupils.  ii»l  onlv  from  all  piirl<i>f  Italy,  but  fnun 
(irrniaiiv.  Fraiicc.  ami  nllHTcciuutrics.  Tlii'  Imsis 
of  all  it^'iiislrm-tioiis  wastlicCorpiis  .lurisCivilis. 
Its  trarhcrs.  who  constitute  «  s<'rir.s  of  dis- 
tiiiKuishnl  Jurists  rxtrmliii);  over  u  century  ami 
n  half,  ilevoled  tlieMis<>lves  to  the  work  of  ex- 
IMiumlin);  the  text  ami  elueidalinp  the  principles 
of  the  Corpus  .luris,  and  especially  the  Dip'sl. 
From  the  form  in  which  they  reconied  and 
handi'd  clown  tin-  results  of  their  studies,  they 
have  olitaineil  thi'  name  of  glossators.  On  their 
copies  of  the  Corpus  .luris  tiny  were  acctistoim'd 
to  write  ^flosses.  1.  e..  brief  marginal  explanations 
and  retnarks.  These  iilo.sses  came  at  length  to 
Ix'  an  inimens*'  literature." — T.  Hadloy,  Introd. 
I:  li>m,lii   l.'1'r.  1,,-t    ••. 

iith-i3th  Centuries.— Rise  and  Acquisition 
of  Republican  Independence.  Seelr.M.v;  .\.  1). 
loMi  ii:,-.' 

A.  D.  1275.— Sovereignty  of  the  Pope  con- 
firmed by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg.  SeoOERM.v.\v: 
.V    I>    l-'7:t-i:tiiH 

A.  D.  1350-1447.— Under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Visconti.  S.r  Mihn;  .V.  I>.  1','77-1I17;  and 
Kl.oUKNcK:  .V.   I)    i;)!iu-l  III-.'. 

A.  D.  1512. — Acquisition  by  Pope  Julius  II. 
S.C  Itm.y:  .\    1)    l.".lii-l.".i:!. 

A.  D.  1796-1797.— Joined  to  the  Cispadane 
Republic.  See  I'kvmi;;  .V  D.  K'.lti  (.\phii,— 
llrTiiiiKiti;  171><i-I7!t7  ii  Iitomkii— .\l'uii.l. 

A.  D.  1831. — Revolt  suppressed  by  Austrian 
troops.     .SeclT.\i,Y:  A.  I).  lnao-l«32. 

BOMBAY.— Cession  to  England  (1661).  .Sec 
Im>i  V     A    l>    IHiiii   170J 

BON  HOMME  RICHARD  AND  THE 
SERAPIS.— Sea-fight.  .Sei-  Lnited  States 
OK  Am      a    I)    I77!t  iSkitkmiikk). 

BONAPARTE,  Jerome,  and  his  Kingdom 
of   Westphalia.     S.c    Ci.itMA.w:    .^.    1).     IsiiT 

(.llNK — 111. VI;      |Si:!     (SkI'TK.MIIKII — ( )CTOIlEll), 

and  (<  >cToiiK.ii  — Dkckmuku). 

BONAPARTE,  Joseph,  King  of  Naples  and 
King  of  Spain.  Sic  Fk.v.nck:  .V.  D.  iNii.VlMiiii 
(1)k(  KMiUiii  — Skiilmukui;    Scvix:   A.   D.    isiis 

(  M  W— SmtkMIIKKI.    to   1H1','-1MI.(. 

BONAPARTE,  Louis,  and  the  Kingdom  of 

Holland      S,  ,•  Ni  1111.111. anus:  A.  I).  l.S0«-1810. 

BONAPARTE,  Louis  Napoleon.  See  X.u-o- 

1.K..N     III 

BONAPARTE,  NAPOLEON,  The  career 
of.    S,c  Fii\N(  1;:  .V.  II   171i:!(.li  i.v— Dkck.mukk), 

.ind   17'.l">  (OCTOUKI! — l>K<  KMllKlll.  to  ISl.j 

BONAPARTE  FAMILY,  The  origin  of  the. 
— '■  About  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Florence,  on 
an  eminence  ovcrlookini;  the  valley  of  the  little 
river  Gri've.  and  the  then  bridle-path  Icadin.i; 
towards  Sic'iia  and  Home,  there  was  a  Verv  strong 
castle,  called  Monte  Honi,  Mons  Boiii,  "as  it  is 
styleil  in  sundry  deeds  of  gift  e.xeciiled  within 
its  walls  in  the  years  1041,  10H.5,  and  IKM),  by 
wliich  it.s  loril.M  made  their  pea'-c  with  the  Cliurcli, 
in  the  iLsual  way,  by  sharing  with  churchmen 
the  procee<ls  of  a  course  of  life  such  as  needed  a 
wliitcwashini;  stroke  of  the  Church's  offlce.  A 
strong  cjusile  on  the  road  to  Home,  and  just  at  a 
IM.iiit  where  the  path  ascended  a  steep  hill,  offered 


ndvnntapos  and  temptations  not  to  be  resisted ; 
and  the  lords  of  Monte  Honi  '  took  toll '  of  iiiLs,sen- 
gers.  But,  as  Villani  very  niiTvely  says,  •  the 
Florentines  could  not  en<lure  that  another  shouM 
do  what  they  al)staine(i  from  doing.'  Sons  usumI 
they  salliid  forth  from  their  .gates  one  tine  morn- 
ingl  allaikeil  the  strong  fortress,  and  razed  it  to 
the  grouml.  .VII  this  was.  as  we  have  .seen,  an 
ordinary  wcurrenceenough  in  the  history  of  yoiuig 
Florence.  This  wits  a  way  the  burghers  had. 
They  were  clearing  their  lanil  of  these  vestiges 
of  feudalism,  much  as  an  American  .settler  clears 
his  ground  of  the  stumps  remaining  from  the 
primeval  forest.  But  a  special  interest  will  be 
admitted  to  belong  to  Ibis  instance  of  the  clearing 
process,  when  we  discover  who  those  noble  iilil 
fix;ebooters  of  Monte  Boni  were.  The  lords  of 
Monte  Boni  were  called,  by  an  ciusy,  but  it  might 
be  fancied  ironical,  derivation  from  the  name  of 
their  castle  '  Buoni  del  Monte,' — the  Good  Men 
of  the  .Mountain; — and  by  abbreviation.  Buondel- 
monte,  a  name  which  we  shall  bear  more  of  anon 
in  the  pages  of  this  history.  But  wluti.  after  the 
destruction  of  their  fortress,  these  Good  Men  of 
the  .Mountain  became  Florentine  citizens,  lliey 
incrcii.scd  and  multiplied  ;  and  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, dividing  off  into  two  bnmches,  they  as- 
sumed, ns  was  the  frenuent  practice,  two  distinc- 
tive appellations;  the  one  branch  reniainin.g 
Buimdelnionti.  and  the  other  calling  themselves 
Buonaparte.  This  latter  branch  shortly  after 
wards  again  divided  itself  into  two.  of  which  one 
settled  at  San  .Miiiialo  al  Tedesco.  and  hecanie 
extinct  there  in  the  person  of  an  aged  canon 
of  the  name  within  this  century;  while  the 
other  first  established  itself  al  Sarzana,  a  little 
town  on  the  coast  about  half-way  between 
Florence  and  Genoa,  and  from  thence  al  a  later 
period  transplanted  it.self  to  Corsica:  and  has  since 
been  heard  of. " — T.  A.  Trollope.  Ifint  of  (lie  Com- 
tnniiiriiillh  i>f  Vhirti)i;\  r.   1,  j)/i.  .">0-.">l. 

BONIFACE,    ST.,    The    Mission    of.     See 

ClIltlSTI  \NITV:    A.    I).     r.Kl-Sdl). 

BONIFACE,  COUNT,  and  the  Vandals. 
Sec  Vam>ai.s:   a.  I).    IJ!)-139. 

BONIFACE  III.,  Pope,  .V.  D.  607,  Feuhi  akv 
TO  NovEMUKit.    .  .    Boniface   IV.,   Pope,    A.    I). 

00S-(!1.") Boniface  V.,  Pope,  A.    1).   (!l!M)-r). 

Boniface  VI.,  Pope,  -V.  I).  X'Mt Boniface 

VII.,    Pope,   A.    I).    !I74,    asWIH.j Boniface 

VIII.,  Pope,  A.  I).  IJni-l:«i:!.  .  .  .  Boniface  IX., 
Pope,  .\    I).  1:MI-1|ii1. 

BONN,  Sie^e  and  Capture  by  Marlborough 
(1703}.     Sec   Nktiikui.axds;   .V.  I).  1702-1704. 

BONNET  ROUGE,  The.  Sec  Liuehty 
Cai> 

BONONIA  IN  GAUL.     See  Gesoriacu.m. 

BONONIA  IN   ITALY.     Sec  Boi.oox.v. 

BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD.— 'A  collection 
(ancient  Kgy  ptian)  of  prayers  and  exorcisms  com- 
posed at  various  periods  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pilgrim  soul  in  bis  journey  through  Anienti  (thi' 
Egyptian  Hades);  and  it  was  in  order  to  provide 
him  with  a  safe  conduct  through  the  perils  of 
that  terribh?  valley  that  copies  of  this  work,  or 
portions  of  it.  were  buried  with  the  mummy  in 
his  tomb.  Of  the  many  thousands  of  papyri 
which  have  been  preserved  to  this  day,  it  is  per- 
haps scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  "one  half,  if 
not  two  thirds,  are  copies  more  or  less  complete 
of  the  Book  of  the  Dead."— A.  B.  Edwards, 
Academy,  Sf/it.  10.  1887.  M.  Naville  published 
in    1887   a  collation  of   the   numerous  differing 
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texts  of  tlir  Bonk  of  the  Doiid,  on  tlic  ])iT'iiiiratioM 
of  wliicli  ]w  liiid  been  engiiged  for  ten  j-cars. 

BOONE,  Daniel,  and  the  settlement  of 
Kentucky.  See  Kentucky:  A.  T).  17G.")-177«, 
and  I7Tr)-lTW4, 

BOONVILLE,    Battle  of.      See   Missouri: 

A.    I).    1S()1  iFEIiUUMiY — Iri.Y). 

BOONSBORO,  or  South  Mountain,  Battle 
of.  See  L'xiTKD  States  of  A.m.:  A.  1).  1803 
(Sei'tember:  M.\I!YI..\nd). 

BOOTH,  John  Wilkes.— Assassination  of 
President  Lincoln.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  1).  lS(!.->  (April  14Tn). 

BOR-RUSSIA.  See  Prussia:  TheOuioinai, 
CorxTUY  ANH  ITS  Name. 

BORDARII.  See  Sl.wery,  Medi/Eval: 
Eniii.am);  idso  >lAxni!s. 

BORDEAUX  :  Origin.     See  Burdigai.a. 

A.  D.  732. — Stormed  and  sacked  by  the 
Moslems.  See  Mahometan  Conquest:  A.  D. 
7ir)-7:«. 

A.  D.  1650. — Revolt  of  the  Frondeurs. — 
Siege  of  the  city. — Treaty  of  Peace.  See 
France:  A.  I).  11)50-1651. 

A.  D.  1652-1653. — The  last  phase  of  the 
Fronde. — Rebellion  of  the  Society  of  the 
Orm6e. — Cromwell's  help  invoked. — Siege 
and  submission  of  the  city. — "The  peace  of 
Honleaux  inOctolK  r,  16.50.  had  left  the  city  tran- 
quil, but  not  intimidated,  and  its  citizens  were 
neither  attached  to  the  government  nor  afraid  of 
it.  .  .  .  There,  as  at  Paris,  a  violent  element  ob- 
tained control,  ready  for  di.sturbance,  and  not 
alarmed  by  the  possibility  of  radical  changes  in  the 
government.  .  .  .  During  the  popular  emotion 
against  fepernon,  meetings,  mostly  of  the  lower 
classes,  had  been  held  under  some  great  elms 
near  the  city,  and  from  this  circumstance  a  party 
had  taken  the  name  of  the  Ormee.  It  now  as- 
sumed a  more  definite  form,  and  began  to  pro- 
test against  the  slackness  of  the  officers  and 
magistrates,  who  it  was  charged,  were  ready  to 
abandon  the  popular  cause.  The  Parliament 
was  itself  divided  into  two  factions,"  known  as 
the  Little  Fronde  and  the  Great  Fronde  —  the 
latter  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  Prince  of 
Conde.  "The  Ormee  was  a  society  composed 
originally  of  a  small  number  of  acti%'e  and  vio- 
lent men,  and  in  its  organization  not  wholly 
unlike  the  society  of  the  Jacobins.  .  .  .  Troubles 
increased  between  this  society  and  the  parlia- 
ment, and  on  June  3d  [1652]  it  held  a  meeting 
attended  by  3,000  armed  men,  and  decided  on 
the  e.xile  of  fourteen  of  the  judges  who  were  re- 
garded as  traitors  to  the  cause.  .  .  .  The  offend- 
ing judges  were  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  but  in 
a  few  days  the  Parliament  again  obtained  con- 
trol, and  the  exiles  were  recalled  and  received 
with  great  solemnity.  But  the  Ormee  was  not 
thus  to  be  overcome.  On  June  35th  these  con- 
tests resulted  in  a  battle  in  the  streets,  in  which 
the  society  had  the  advantage.  Many  of  the 
judges  abandoned  the  conflict  and  left  the  city. 
The  Ormee  established  itself  at  the  Hotel  dc 
Yille,  and  succeeded  in  controlling  for  the  most 
part  the  aiTairs  of  the  city.  .  .  .  Conde  decided 
that  he  would  recognize  the  Ormee  as  a  political 
organization,  and  strengthen  it  by  his  approval. 
.  .  .  The  restoration  of  the  King's  authority  at 
Paris  [see  Franxe:  A.  D.  1651-1653]  strength- 
enetl  the  party  at  Bordeaux  that  desired  peace, 
and  increased  the  violence  of  the  party  that  was 
opposed  to  it.      Plots  were  laid  for  the    over- 


throw of  the  local  authorities,  but  they  were 
whollv  unsuccessful.  .  .  .  The  desire  of  the 
]>eoplc,  the  noliility.  and  the  clergy  was  for 
peace.  Only  by  speedy  aid  from  Spain  could 
the  city  be  kept  in  hostility  to  its  King  and  in 
allegiance  to  Conde.  Spain  was  asked  to  send 
.-i.ssistance  and  prevent  this  important  lo.ss,  but 
the  Spanish  delayed  any  vigorous  action,  partly 
from  remissness  and  [lartly  from  lack  of  troops 
and  money.  The  most  of  the  |)rovince  of  Guiemie 
was  gradually  lost  to  the  insurgents.  .  .  .  Conde 
.seems  to  have  left  Guiemie  to  itself.  ...  In 
this  condition,  the  people  of  Borde.-iux  turned  to 
Cromwell  as  the  only  person  who  had  the  power 
to  help  them.  .  .  .  The  envoys  were  received 
by  Cromwell,  but  he  took  no  steps  to  send  aid  to 
Bordeaux.  Hopes  were  held  out  which  en- 
couraged the  city  and  alarmed  the  French  minis- 
ter, but  no  ships  were  sent."  Meantime,  the 
King's  forces  in  Guienne  advanced  with  steady 
success,  and  early  in  the  sumiiier  of  1653  they 
began  the  siege  of  the  city.  The  peace  party 
within,  thus  encouraged,  soon  overthrew  the 
Ormee,  and  arranged  terms  for  the  submission 
of  the  town.  "The  government  proceeded  at 
once  to  erect  the  castles  of  Trompette  and  Ho, 
and  they  were  made  powerful  enough  to  check 
any  future  turbulence." — J.  B.  Perkins,  Fi-ance 
vnder  Mnxnrin,  ch.  15  (c.  3). 

A.  D.  1791. — The  Girondists  in  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1791  (October  ). 

A.  D.  1793. — Revolt  against  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government  of  Paris. — Fearful  ven- 
geance of  the  Terrorists.  See  France;  A.  I). 
1793 (June);  (Juuy— December);  and  1793-1794 
(October — Anui.). 

A.  D.  1814. — Occupied  by  the  English.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1813-1M14. 


BORDER-RUFFIANS.  SeeKxNs.vs:  A.  D. 
1854-1 859. 

BORGHETTO,  Battle  of.  See  Prance:  A.D. 
1796  (April — October). 

BORGIAS,  The.  See  Pap.vcy:  A.  D.  1471- 
1513. 

BORIS,  Czar  of  Russia.     A.  D.   1598-1605. 

BORLA,  The.     See  Peru:  A.  D.  1.533-1548. 

BORNHOVED,  Battle  of  (1227).  See 
ScANDiNAVi.vN  St.vtes:  A.  D.  1018-1397. 

BORNY,  OR  COLOMBEY-NOUILLY, 
Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  1).  1870  (July- 
August). 

BORODINO,  OR  THE  MOSKOWA, 
Battle  of.  See  Russia:  A.  D.  1813  (June- 
September). 

BOROUGH.— CITY.— TOWN.— VILLE. 
—"The  burh  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  was 
simply  a  more  strictly  organized  form  of  the 
town.ship.  It  was  probably  in  a  more  defensible 
position ;  had  a  ditch  and  mound  instead  of  the 
quickset  hedge  or  '  tun  '  from  which  the  town- 
ship took  its  name;  and  as  the  'tun'  originally 
was  the  fenced  homestead  of  the  cultivator,  the 
b\irh  was  the  fortified  house  and  court -yard  of 
the  niightv  man  — the  king,  the  magistrate,  or 
the  uoble."— W.  Stubbs,  Const.  IIi.1t.  of  Eiuj.. 
ell.  5, — "I  must  freely  confess  that  I  do  not 
know  what  difference,  except  a  difference  in  rank, 
there  is  in  England  between  a  city  and  a 
borough.  .  .  .  A  city  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
rights  or  powers  as  a"  city  which  are  not  equally 
shared  by  every  other  corporate  town.     The  only 
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■orpiTHc  tiiwns  wliii-li  liiivc  iiiiy  spfoial  powers 
lUivc  iitliciN  lire  tlii«<-  whiili  arc  cimiilics  of 
Iliciiisclvi's;  aiul  all  i-itii'S  art-  not  touiilirs  of 
tlii'iiiwlves,  wliiU-  somr  towns  wliiili  are  not 
cititsaiv.  Tlu'citviu  Enplaml  is  not  so  easily 
<lrrtm"«i  lus  the  city  in  tlic  l'nilc<l  SlaKs.  Tliirc. 
every  eorporate  town  is  a  eity.  This  makes  a 
jrn-at  niaiiv  lilic-s.  and  it  leads  to  an  use  of  the 
wonl  eitv  "in  roninion  talk  whicli  seems  a  little 
stnmite  mi  British  ears.  In  England,  even  in 
speakin';  of  a  n-al  <ity,  the  woril  eity  is  si-ldom 
iist'il.  eveeiit  in  language  a  little  formal  or 
rhelorieal;  iti  Ameriea  it  is  nsed  whenever  a 
eity  is  mentioned.  But  the  Ameriean  rule  has 
the  ndvantage  ipf  lieini;  perfeetly  clear  and  avoid- 
ing all  doulil.  And  it  agrees  very  well  with  the 
origin  of  the  wonl:  a  eorporate  town  is  a 
'eivitas.'a  eommonwealth;  any  le.s.ser  eollcction 
of  men  linnllv  is  a  eommonwealth.  or  is  sueh 
only  in  a  mueli  less  perfeet  degree.  This  brings 
usioihe  historieal  nse  of  the  word.  It  is  clear 
Hi  starling  that  the  word  is  not  English.  It  has 
no  Old-English  e<inivalent:  burii,  burgh, 
lH>rongh,  in  its  various  spellings  and  various 
shades  of  meaning,  is  our  native  word  for  urbcs 
of  every  kind  from  Rome  downward.  It  is 
eurious"  that  this  word  should  in  onlinary 
speeeh  have  been  so  largely  displaeed  by  the 
vaguer  word  tini,  town,  which  means  an  enclos- 
ure of  any  kind,  and  in  some  English  dialects  is 
still  applied  to  n  .single  hou.se  and  its  surroimd- 
ings.  ...  In  common  talk  we  use  the  word 
iMirougli  lianlly  oftener  than  the  word  city  ;  when 
Ihe  word  is  used,  it  has  conuuonly  some  direct 
reference  to  the  parliamentary  or  municip.il 
clianuters  of  tin- town.  .Many  people.  I  suspect, 
would  deline  'i  borough  as  a  town  which  sends 
mcml)crs  to  Parlianu'Ut,  and  such  a  definition, 
though  still  not  accurate,  has,  by  late  changes, 
iK'en  hniught  nearer  to  accuracy  than  it  used  to 
\h:  City  and  borough,  then,  are  both  rather  for- 
mal Wfirds;  town  is  the  word  which  comes  most 
naturally  to  the  lips  when  there  is  no  special 
reason  for  using  one  of  the  others.  Of  the  two 
fonnal  words.  Iximugh  is  English:  city  is  Latin; 
it  comes  to  us  fn)m  (»aid  and  Italy  by  some  road 
or  other.  It  is  in  Domesday  that  we  lind,  by 
no  means  it.s  Hrst  use  in  England,  but  its  first 
clearly  fonnal  use.  the  first  use  of  it  to  dis- 
tingui.sh  a  certain  cla.ss  of  towns,  to  mark  those 
towns  which  are  'eivitates'  as  well  as  burgi 
from  those  which  are  burgi  (mly.  Xow  in 
(taul  the  "eivitas"  in  formal  Roman  language 
was  the  tribe  and  its  territory.  Ihe  whole  land 
of  the  Arverni,  I'arisii,  or  any  other  tribe.  In  a 
secondary  simse  it  meant  the  head  town  of  the 
tribe.  .  .  .  When  Christianity  was  established, 
the  'eivitas'  in  the  wider  sense  marked  the 
extent  of  the  bishop's  diocese;  the  'civitjis' 
in  the  narrower  sense  became  the  inunediate 
scat  i>f  his  bishopstool.  Thus  we  cannot 
siiy  that  in  Gaul  a  town  became  a  eitv 
l)ecause  it  was  a  bishop's  sec ;  but  we  may  say 
that  a  certain  class  of  towns  became  bishop.s' 
sees  becau.se  they  were  already  cities.  But  in 
mo<lern  French  use  no  distinction  is  made 
between  these  ancient  cjipitals  which  became 
bishoprics  and  other  towns  of  less  temporal  and 
spiritual  honour.  The  seat  of  the  bishopric,  the 
liea<l  of  the  ancient  province,  the  head  of  the 
ntodem  depart  menl.  the  smaller  town  which  has 
never  risen  to  any  of  those  dignities,  are  all 
alike  villc.   Lyons,  Rheims,  Paris,  are  in  no  way 


distinguished  fnan  meaner  places.  The  word 
cite  is  common  enough,  but  it  has  a  purely  local 
meaning.  It  often  distinguishes  the  old  part  of 
a  town,  the  ancient  'eivitas,'  from  later  addi- 
tions. In  Italy  on  the  other  hand.  cittA  is  both 
the  familiar  and  the  formal  name  for  towns 
great  and  small.  It  is  u.scd  just  like  ville  in 
Kreneh." — E.    A.   Freeman,    Citi/    uiul    limuuijh 

(}[,irfnilhlir«  M.l'l..    M'l'l.    1S89). 

BOROUGH-ENGLISH.     See  Fei'd.u.  Ten- 

l  IlKS 

BOROUGHBRIDGE,  Battle  of.— Fought 
^larch  16.  Vi'li.  in  the  civil  war  whicli  arose  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Ivlward  II.  on  ac- 
count of  the  King's  favorites,  the  Despensers. 
Thomas.  Earl  of  L.mcaster,  the  leader  of  opposi- 
tion, was  defeated,  captured,  sununarily  tried 
and  lieheadeil. 

BOROUGHS,  Rotten  and  Pocket.  See 
Enoi.vni):  a.  I).  1h:!0,  and  lH:i(i-lM:«. 

BORROMEAN,  OR  GOLDEN  LEAGUE, 
The.  See  Swir/.Kiti.\M):  A.  1).  Io79-l(ia0. 

BORYSTHENES,  The.— The  name  which 
the  Cireeks  gave  aneienlly  to  the  river  now 
known  as  the  Dnieper.  It  also  became  the 
name  of  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  was  originally  called  Olbia. — a  very  early 
trading'  settlement  of  the  -Milesians. 

BOSCOBEL,  The  Royal  Oak  of.  See  Scot- 
I,.\M):   A    I).   Kr.l. 

BOSNIA.     See      I5.\i.K.\x     .\nd      D.vnubiax 

"  BOSPHORUS,  or    BOSPORUS,    The.— 

The  wonl  mciiis  literally  an  'nx  fnnl,'  and  the 
Greeks  derived  it  as  a  name  from  tlie  legend  of 
lo,  who,  driven  by  a  gad-fly.  swam  across  the 
straits  from  Europe  into  Asia.  They  gave  the 
name  particularly  to  that  channel,  on  which 
Constantinople  lies,  but  ajiplied  it  also  to  other 
similar  strait-s,  such  as  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
opening  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

The  city  and  kingdom. — "Respecting  Bos- 
porus, or  MaiiliU.ip.euni  (fur  both  names  denote 
the  same  city,  thougli  the  former  name  often 
comprehends  the  whole  annexed  dominiim) 
founded  by  ^Milesian  settlers  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Kimmcrian  Bosporus  (near  Kertsch) 
we  first  hear,  about  the  period  when  Xerxes 
was  repulsed  from  Greece  (480-479  15.  C.)  It 
was  the  centre  of  a  dominion  including  Phana- 
goria.  Kepi.  Ilermonassa,  and  other  Greek  cities 
on  the  Asiatic  siile  of  the  strait;  and  it  is  .said  to 
have  been  governed  by  what  seems  to  h.-ive  been 
an  oligarchy  —  called"  the  Archieanaktida-  —  for 
forty-two  years  (4.S0-4aS  B.  C.)  After  them  we 
have  a  series  of  princes  standing  out  individu- 
ally by  name,  and  succeeding  each  other  in  the 
saiite  "family,  [438-284  B.  C.J.  .  .  .  During  the 
reigns  of  these?  princes,  a  connexion  of  some 
intimacy  subsistecl  bet  ween  Athens  and  Bosporus ; 
a  connexion  not  politic.il.  since  the  Bosporanic 
I)rinees  had  little  interest  in  the  contentions  about 
Hellenic  hegemony  —  but  of  private  intercourse, 
commercial  exchange  and  reciprocal  good  offices. 
The  eastern  corner  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus, 
between  Pantikapieum  and  Theodosia,  was  well 
suited  for  the  production  of  corn;  while  i)lenty 
of  fish,  as  well  as  sidt,  was  to  be  had  in  or  near 
the  Palus  Micotis.  Corn,  salted  fish  and  meat, 
hides  and  barbaric  slaves  in  considerable  num- 
bers, were  in  demand  among  all  Greeks  round 
the  ^Egean,  and  not  least  at  Athens,  where 
Scythian  slaves  were  numerous;   while  oil  and 
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wine,  and  other  products  of  more  southern 
retrions.  were  acceptable  in  Bosporus  and  the 
other  Pontic  ports.  This  important  traffic 
seems  to  Iiave  been  mainly  carried  on  in  sliips 
and  by  capital  belonging  to  Athens  and  other 
^Esean  maritime  towns,  and  must  have  been 
greatly  under  the  protection  and  regulation  of 
the  Athenians,  so  long  as  their  maritime  empire 
subsisted.  Enterprising  citizens  of  Athens  went 
to  Bosporus  (as  to  Thrace  and  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus),  to  push  their  fortunes.  .  .  .  We 
have  no  means  of  following  [the  fortunes  of  the 
Bosporanic  princes]  in  detail ;  but  we  know  that, 
about  a  century  B.  C. ,  the  then  reigning  prince, 
Parisades  IV.  found  himself  so  pressed  and 
squeezed  by  the  Scythians,  that  he  was  forced 
(like  Olbia"  and  the  Pentapolis)  to  forego  his 
independence,  and  to  call  in,  as  auxiliary  or 
master,  the  formidable  Jlithridates  Eupator  of 
Pontus :  from  whom  a  new  dynasty  of  Bospor- 
anic kings  began  —  subject,  however,  after  no 
long  interval,  to  the  dominion  and  interference 
of  Rome."— G.  Grote,  HUt.  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
ch.  98. 

Also  ix;  T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  8, 
ch.  ~. — See  MiTHRiDATic  Waks,  and  Ro.ME :  B.  C. 
4r-t6. 

Acquisition  by  the  Goths.     See  Goths,   Ac- 

QIISITIO-N  OF  BoSPHORUS. 

A.  D.  565-574. — Capture  by  the  Turks. — 
"  During  the  reign  of  .Justin  [A.  D.  .56.i-.)T4]  the 
city  of  Bosporus,  in  Tauris,  had  been  captured 
by  the  Turks,  who  then  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus.  The  city  of 
Cherson  alone  continued  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence in  the  northern  regions  of  the  Black 
Sea." — G.  Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  ch. 
4,  sect.  8.  —  See  Turks:  Sixth  Century. 


BOSSISM. —  The  "Spoils  System  "in  Ameri- 
can politics  [see  Spoils  Syste.m]  developed  enor- 
mously the  influence  and  power  of  certain  leaders 
and  managers  of  party  organizations,  in  the 
great  cities  and  some  of  the  states,  who  acquired 
the  names  of  "  Bosses,"  while  the  system  of  poli- 
tics which  they  represented  was  called  "Boss- 
ism."  The  notorious  William  il.  Tweed,  of  the 
Xew  York  '  Tammany  Ring"  [see  New  York: 
A.  D.  1863-1871]  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of 
the  species  to  be  dubbed  "Boss  Tweed"  by  his 
"  heelers,"  or  followers,  and  the  title  passed  from 
him  to  others  of  like  kind. 

BOSTON:  A.  D.  1628-1630.— The  first 
white  inhabitant. — The  founding  and  naming 
of  the  city.  See  ^Lvssachusetts:  A.  D.  1632- 
1628,  and  1630. 

A.  D.  1631-1651. — The  Puritan  Theocracy. — 
Troubles  with  Roger  Williams,  Anne  Hutch- 
inson and  the  Presbyterians.  See  Massachu- 
setts: .V.  D.  1631-1636.  to  1646-1651. 

A.  D.  1656-1661. — The  persecution  of  Qua- 
kers.    See  .Massachtsetts:  A.  D.  1656-1661. 

A.  D.  1657-1669. — The  Halfway  Covenant 
and  the  founding  of  the  Old  South  Church. — 
"  In  Massachusetts  after  16.50  the  opinion  rapidly 
gained  ground  that  all  baptised  persons  of  up- 
right and  decorous  lives  ought  to  be  considered, 
ff>r  practical  purposes,  as  members  of  the  church, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  political 
rights,  even  though  unqualified  for  participation 
in"  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  theory  of  church- 
membership,  based  on  what  w;is  at  that  time 
stigmatized  as  the  Halfway  Covenant,  aroused 
20  (> 


intense  opposition.  It  was  the  great  question  of 
the  day.  In  1657  a  council  was  held  in  Boston, 
which  approved  the  principle  of  the  Halfway 
Covenant;  and  as  this  decision  was  far  from 
satisfying  the  churches,  a  synod  of  all  the  clergy- 
men in  Massachusetts  was  held  five  years  later, 
to  reconsider  the  great  question.  The  decision 
of  the  synod  substantially  confirmed  the  decision 
of  the  council,  but  there  were  some  dissenting 
voices.  Foremost  among  the  dissenters,  who 
wished  to  retain  the  old  theocratic  regime  in  all 
its  strictness,  was  Charles  Chauncey,  the  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  and  Increase  Mather 
agreed  with  him  at  the  time,  though  he  after- 
ward saw  reason  to  change  his  opinion  and  pub- 
lished two  tracts  in  favour  of  the  Halfway  Cov- 
enant. Most  bitter  of  all  toward  the  new  theory 
of  church-membership  was,  naturally  enough, 
Mr.  Davenport  of  New  Haven.  This  liurning 
question  was  the  source  of  angry  contentions  in 
the  Firet  Church  of  Boston.  Its  teacher,  the 
learned  and  melancholy  Norton,  died  in  1663, 
and  four  years  later  the  aged  pastor,  John  Wil- 
son, followed  him.  In  choosing  a  successor  to 
Wilson  the  church  decided  to  declare  itself  in  op- 
position to  the  liberal  decision  of  the  synod,  and 
in  token  thereof  invited  Davenport  to  come  from 
New  Haven  to  take  charge  of  it.  Davenport, 
who  was  then  seventy  years  old,  was  disgusted 
at  the  recent  annexation  of  his  colony  to  Connec- 
ticut. He  accepted  the  invitation  and  came  to 
Boston,  against  the  wishes  of  nearly  half  of  the 
Boston  congregation,  who  did  not  like  the  illib- 
eral principle  which  he  represented.  In  little 
more  than  a  year  his  ministry  at  Boston  was 
ended  by  death;  but  the  opposition  to  his  call 
had  already  proceeded  so  far  that  a  secession 
from  the  old  church  had  become  inevitable.  In 
1669  the  advocates  of  the  Halfway  Covenant  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  new  society  under  the 
Title  of  the  '  Third  Church  in  Boston.'  A  wooden 
meeting-house  was  built  on  a  lot  which  had  once 
belonged  to  the  late  governor  AVinthrop.  in  what 
was  then  the  south  part  of  the  town,  so  that  the 
society  and  its  meeting-house  became  known  as 
the  South  Church;  and  after  a  new  church 
founded  in  Summer  Street  in  1717  took  the  name 
of  the  New  South,  the  church  of  1669  came  to 
be  further  distinguished  as  the  Old  South.  As 
this  church  represented  a  liberal  idea  which  was 
growing  in  favour  with  the  people,  it  soon  l)e- 
came  the  most  flourishing  church  in  America. 
After  sixty  years  its  numbers  had  increased  so 
that  the  old  meeting-house  could  not  contaia 
them;  and  in  1729  the  famous  building  which 
still  stands  was  erected  on  the  same  spot. —  a 
building  with  a  grander  history  than  any  other 
on  the  American  continent,  unless  it  be  that 
other  plain  brick  building  in  Philadelphia  where 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted 
and  the  Federal  Constitution  framed." — J.  F^ske, 
The  Beginnings  of  Xew  Eng.,  ch.  6. 

Also  in  :  H.  M.  Dexter,  The  Oingregntionalism 
of  the  last  300  years,  leet.  9.— B.  B.  Wisner.  Hist. 
of  the  Old  South  Church,  sermon  1.— W.  Emer- 
son, Hist.  Sketch  of  the  First  Ch.  in  Boston,  sect. 
4-7. 

A.  D.  1674-1678.— King  Philip's  War.  See 
New  England:  A.  D.  1674-1675;  1675;  1676- 
1678. 

A.  D.  1689.— The  rising  for  William  and 
Mary  and  the  downfall  of  Andres.  See  Massa- 
chusetts: A.  D.  1686-1689. 
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A.    D. 
French. 

ii;!f.'-n«!i: 


1697.— Threatened    attack    by   the 

Svi'  C'lN.\l>.\   (Nkw    FitANCK):     -V.    1). 

See 


A     D.    1704.— The   first   newspaper. 
I'lilNTiN.;.  A:..:   -V    I).   i:04-lTJ!l. 

A.  D.  1740-1742.— The  origin  of  Faneuil 
Hali.     Sit  Kanki  II.  IIm.i.. 

A.  D.  1761.— The  question  of  the  Writs  of 
assistance    and    James    Otis's    speech.      See 

M\--M  Ml  -ITT-:  A.  I)  inn 

A.  D.  1764-1767.— Patriotic  self-denials.— 
Non-importation  agreements.  Sri'  I  mted 
Stvti-  Oh  Am  :   A.  1>.   ITill-ITllT. 

A.  D.  1765-1767.— The  doings  under  the  Lib- 
erty Tree.     Sii'  (.iiikuty  'ritKi:. 

A.  D.  1768.— The  seizure  of  the  sloop  "  Lib- 
erty. "  —  Riotous  patriotism.—"  K<ir  some  years 
Ihi'si'  oIllciTs  [of  till'  (iist.imsl  hail  been  resisted  in 
iimkiii!;  seizures  tif  iiiuusiomed  goods,  which 
were  frri|uenlly  reseiied  from  their  possession  by 
interested  parties,  and  the  determination  of  the 
eoinmissioiiers  of  eiisloais  to  break  up  this  prac- 
liee  freipiently  led  to  collisions;  but  no  llagrant 
outbreak  wi'urred  until  the  seizure  of  John 
Hancock's  sloop  '  Lib<Tty '  (June  10,  1768),  laden 
with  a  cargo  of  .Madeira  wine.  The  otHcer  in 
cbnrpe,  refusing  a  bribe,  was  forcibly  locked  up 
in  the  cabin,  the  greater  part  of  the  CJirgo  was 
n'lnoved,  and  the  remainder  entered  at  tlie  cus- 
tomhouse as  the  whole  cargo.  This  led  to  seiz- 
ure of  tlie  ves.sel,  said  to  have  been  the  first  made 
bv  the  commissioners,  and  for  security  she  was 
placed  under  the  guns  of  tlic  'Uomney,'  a  man- 
of-war  ill  the  harbor.  For  this  the  revenue  offi- 
cers were  roughly  handli'd  by  the  mob.  Their 
boat  was  burned,  their  houses  lliri'atened,  and 
they,  with  their  alarmed  families,  look  refuge  on 
board  the  '  Komney,' and  liiially  in  the  Castle. 
These  pr<H-eedings  undoubtedly  led  to  the  send- 
ing additional  military  forces  to  Boston  in  Sep- 
tember. The  General  Court  was  in  session  at 
the  limi-.  but  noclTectual  proceeilings  were  taken 
against  the  rioters.  Public  sympathy  was  with 
them  in  their  i>urposcs  if  not  in  their  measures." 
— M.  ('hainl)erlain,  Tlir  Itimlutioji  Iinjicnding 
{X.irriilir,  iiiol  Critic'd  I/isl.  nf  Am.,  r.  Ct,  rli.  ij. 
A.  D.  1768.- The  quartering  of  British 
troops.  —  ■'  Uefore  news  had  n-aclicd  Kiigland  of 
the  late  riot  in  Boston,  two  regiments  from  llali- 
fa.\  had  been  ordered  thither.  When  news  of 
that  riot  arrived,  two  additional  regiments  were 
ordered  from  Irelaml.  The  arrival  of  an  officer, 
sent  by  Gage  from  Xew  York,  to  provide 
(piarters  for  these  troops,  occasioned  a  town 
meeting  in  Boston,  by  which  the  governor  was 
reiiuesled  to  summon  a  new  GeneralCourt,  which 
he  peremptorily  refused  to  do.  The  meeting 
then  recommended  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  all  the  towns  in  the  province  to  assemble  at 
Boston  in  ten  days;  "in  consequence  of  prevail- 
inir  apprehensions  of  a  w.ar  with  France' — such 
was  the  pretence  — they  advised  all  persons  not 
already  provided  with  lire-arms  to  pnicure  them 
at  once;  they  also  appointed  adav  of  fasting  and 
pniyer.  to  be  observed  by  all  the "Congreg.itional 
societies.  Delegates  from  more  than  a  hundred 
towns  met  accordingly  at  the  dav  appointed 
[Sept.  22],  chose  dishing,  speaker  of  the  late 
House,  as  their  chairman,  and  petitioned  Bernard 
to  summon  a  General  Court.  The  governor  not 
only  refused  to  receive  their  petition,  but  de- 
nounced the  meeting  as  treasonable.  In  view  of 
this  charge,   the  proceedings  were   exceedingly 


cautious  and  moderate.  All  ))retensions  to 
political  authority  were  expressly  disclaimed. 
In  the  course  of  a  four  days'  session  a  petition  to 
the  King  was  agreed  to,  and  a  letter  to  the 
agent,  I)c  Berdt.  of  which  the  chief  burden  was 
to  defend  the  province  against  the  charge  of  a 
reliellious  spirit.  Such  was  the  tirst  of  those 
popular  conventions,  destined  within  a  few  years 
to  assume  the  whole  jiolitical  authority  of  the 
colonies.  The  day  after  the  adjournment  the 
troops  from  Halifax  arrived.  There  was  room 
in  the  barracks  at  the  castle,  but  Gage,  alarmed 
at  the  accounts  from  Massachusetts,  had  .sent 
orders  from  New  York  to  have  the  two  regiments 
quartered  in  the  town.  The  council  were  called 
upon  to  tind  quarters,  but,  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  Quartering  .Vet,  as  they  allegeil.  till  the 
barracks  were  full  there  was  no  neccssily  to  pro- 
vide quarters  elsewhere.  Bernard  insisted  that  the 
barracks  had  been  reserved  for  the  two  regiments 
expected  from  Ireland,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  already  full.  The  council  replied, 
that,  even  allowing  that  to  be  the  case,  by  the 
terms  of  the  act,  the  provision  of  quartci's 
belonged  not  to  them,  but  to  tln^  local  magis- 
trates. There  was  a  large  building  in  Boston 
belonging  to  the  province,  known  as  the  '  .Manu- 
factory House,'  and  occupied  by  a  number  of 
poor  families.  Bernard  pressed  the  council  to 
advise  that  this  building  be  cleared  and  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  troops;  but  they  utterly 
refused.  The  governor  then  undertook  to  do  it 
on  his  own  authority.  The  troops  had  already 
landed,  under  cover  of  the  ships  of  war,  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand  men.  Some  of  them  ap- 
Iieared  to  demand  an  entrance  into  the  .Manu- 
factory House;  Ijut  the  tenants  were  encouraged 
to  keep  possession;  nor  did  the  governor  venture 
to  use  force.  One  of  the  regiments  encamjied 
on  the  common;  for  a  part  of  the  other  regiment, 
which  had  no  tents,  the  temporary  use  of  Faneuil 
Hall  was  reluctantly  yielded ;  to  the  rest  of  it, 
the  Town  House,  used  also  as  a  State  House,  all 
except  the  council  chamber,  was  thrown  open 
by  tlie  governor's  order.  It  was  Sunda_v.  The 
Town  House  was  directly  opposite  the  meeting- 
house of  the  First  Church.  Cannon  were  planted 
in  front  of  it;  sentinels  were  stationed  in  the 
streets;  the  inhabitants  were  challenged  as  they 
passed.  The  devout  were  greatly  aggravated 
and  annoyed  by  the  beating  of  drums  and  the 
marching  of  the  troops.  Presently  Gage  came 
to  Boston  to  urge  the  provision  of  quarters. 
The  council  directed  his  attention  to  the  terms  of 
the  act,  and  referred  him  to  the  selectmen.  As 
the  act  spoke  only  of  justices  of  the  peace,  the 
.selectmen  declined  to  take  any  steiis  in  the 
matter.  Bernard  then  constituted  wli.it  he  called 
a  Board  of  Justices,  and  required  them  to  lind 
quarters:  but  they  did  not  choose  to  exerci.se  a 
doubtful  and  uupojiular  authority.  Gage  was 
finally  obliged  to  cjuarter  the  troops  in  houses 
whicli  he  liireil  for  the  purpose,  and  to  procure 
out  of  his  own  military  chest  the  firing,  bedding, 
and  other  articles  mentioned  in  the  Quartering 
Act,  the  council  having  declined  to  order  .any  ex- 
penditure for  those  purposes,  on  the  ground 
that  the  appropriation  of  money  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  General  Court." — R.  Hildreth, 
liiKt.  of  the  U.  S.,  ch.  2!)  (f.  3). 

Ai-sotn;  K.  Frothingham.  Life  and  Times  of 
Joseph  \Varreri,  ch.  G.^T.  Hutchinson,  IUhI.  of 
the  Province  of  Mann.  Bay,  1749-1774,  pp.  302-217. 
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A.  D.  1769. — The  patriots  threatened  and 
Virginia  speaking  out.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  17159. 

A.  D.  1770. —  Soldiers  and  citizens  in  col- 
lision.—  The  "Massacre." — Removal  of  the 
troops. —  "As  the  spring  of  the  year  1770  ap- 
peaii'd,  the  1-lth  and  29th  regiments  had  been  in 
Boston  about  seventeen  months.  The  14th  was 
in  barraclis  near  the  Brattle  Street  Church ;  the 
29th  was  quartered  just  south  of  King  Street; 
about  midwa\-  between  them,  in  King  Street, 
and  close  at  "hand  to  the  town- house,  was  the 
main  guard,  whose  nearness  to  the  public  build- 
ings had  been  a  subject  of  great  annoyance  to 
the  people.  .  .  .  One  is  forced  to  admit  .  .  .  that 
a  good  degree  of  discipline  was  maintained;  no 
blood  had  as  yet  been  shed  by  the  soldiers, 
although  provocations  were  constant,  the  rude 
element  in  the  town  growing  gradually  more  ag- 
gressive as  the  soldiers  were  never  allowed  to  use 
their  arms.  Insults  and  blows  with  fists  were 
frequently  taken  and  given,  and  cudgels  also  came 
into  fashion  in  the  brawls.  Whatever  awe  the 
regiments  had  inspired  at  their  first  coming  had 
long  worn  off.  In  particular  the  workmen  of  the 
rope-walks  and  ship-yards  allowed  their  tongues 
the  largest  license  and  were  foremost  in  the  en- 
counters. About  the  1st  of  March  fights  of  un- 
usual bitterness  had  occurred  near  Grey's  rope- 
walk,  not  far  from  the  quarters  of  the  29th, 
between  the  hands  of  the  rope-walk  and  soldiers 
of  that  regiment,  which  had  a  particularly  bad 
reputation.  The  soldiers  had  got  the  worst  of  it, 
and  were  much  irritated.  Threats  of  revenge 
had  been  made,  which  had  called  out  arrogant 
replies,  and  signs  abounded  that  serious  trouble 
was  not  far  off.  From  an  early  hour  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  March  the  symptoms  were 
very  ominous.  ...  At  length  an  altercation  be- 
gan in  King  Street  between  a  company  of  lawless 
boys  and  a  few  older  brawlers  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  sentinel,  who  paced  his  beat  before  the 
custom-house,  on  the  other.  .  .  .  The  soldier  re- 
treated up  the  steps  of  the  custom-house  and 
called  out  for  help.  A  file  of  soldiers  was  at  once 
despatched  from  the  main  guard,  across  the  street, 
by  Captain  Preston,  officer  of  the  guard,  who  him- 
self soon  followed  to  the  scene  of  trouble.  A  coat- 
ing of  ice  covered  the  ground,  upon  which  shortly 
before  had  fallen  a  light  snow.  A  young  moon 
was  shining;  the  whole  transaction,  therefore,  was 
plainly  visible.  The  soldiers,  with  the  sentinel, 
nine  in  number,  drew  up  in  line  before  the  people, 
who  greatly  outnumbered  them.  The  pieces 
were  loaded  and  held  ready,  but  the  mob,  believ- 
ing that  the  troops  w-ould  "not  use  their  arms  ex- 
cept upon  requisition  of  a  civil  magistrate, 
shouted  coarse  insults,  pressed  upon  the  very 
muzzles  of  the  pieces,  struck  them  with  sticks, 
and  assaulted  the  soldiers  with  balls  of  ice.  In 
the  tumult  precisely  what  was  said  and  done 
cannot  be  known.  Many  affidavits  were  taken 
in  the  investigation  that  followed,  and,  as  always 
at  such  tiraesT  the  testimony  was  most  contradic- 
tory. Henry  Kno.x,  afterwards  the  artillery 
general,  at  this  time  a  bookseller,  was  on  the 
spot  and  used  his  influence  with  Preston  to  pre- 
vent a  command  to  fire.  Preston  declared  that 
he  never  gave  the  command.  The  air,  however, 
was  full  of  shouts,  daring  the  soldiers  to  fire, 
.some  of  which  may  have  been  easily  understood 
as  commands,  and"  at  last  the  discharge  came.  If 
it   had  failed  to  come,   indeed,  the  forbearance 


would  have  been  quite  miraculous.  Three  were 
killed  outright,  and  eight  were  wounded,  only 
one  of  whom,  Crispus  Attucks,  a  tall  mulatt'o 
who  faced  the  soldiers,  leaning  on  a  stick  of  cord- 
wood,  had  reall}-  taken  any  part  in  the  dis- 
turbance. The  rest  were  bystanders  or  were 
hurrying  into  the  street,  not  knowing  the  cause 
of  the  tumult.  ...  A  wild  confusion  .  .  .  took 
possession  of  the  town.  The  alann-bells  rang 
frantically  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  drums  of  the 
regiments  thundered  to  arms.  .  .  .  What  averted 
a  fearful  battle  in  the  streets  was  the  excellent 
conduct  of  Hutchinson" — the  lieutenant-governor, 
who  made  his  way  promptly  to  the  scene,  caused 
the  troops  to  be  sent  back  to  their  barracks, 
ordered  the  airest  of  Captain  Preston  and  the 
nine  soldiers  who  had  done  the  firing,  and  began 
an  investigation  of  the  affair  the  same  night.  The 
next  day  a  great  town  meeting  was  held,  and,  as 
crowds  from  the  surrounding  towns  pressed  in. 
it  was  adjourned  from  Faneuil  Hall  to  the  Old 
South  Church,  and  overflowed  in  the  neighboring 
streets.  A  formal  demand  for  the  removal  of  the 
troops  was  sent  to  the  governor  and  council  by  a 
committee  which  had  Samuel  Adams  at  its  head. 
Governor  Hutchinson  disclaimed  authority  over 
the  troops ;  but  their  commanding  officer,  Colonel 
Dalrymple,  proposed  to  compromise  by  sending 
away  the  29th  regiment  and  retaining  the  14th. 
As  the  committee  returned  to  the  meeting  with 
this  propo.sal,  through  the  crowd,  Adams  dropped 
right  and  left  the  words,  "Both  regiments  or 
none." — "  Both  regiments  or  none."  So  he  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  people  their  reply,  which 
they  shouted  as  with  one  voice  when  the  report 
of  the  committee  was  made  to  them.  There  was 
a  determination  in  the  cry  which  overcame  even 
the  obstinacj'  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  and  the 
departure  of  both  regiments  was  ordered  that 
same  day.  "  In  England  the  affair  was  regarded 
as  a  '  successful  bully '  of  the  whole  power  of 
the  government  by  the  little  town,  and  when 
Lord  Xorth  received  details  of  these  events  he 
always  referred  to  the  14th  and  29th  as  the  '  Sam 
Adams  regiments.'  " — J.  K.  Hosmer,  Sam>/el 
Adams,  ch.  11. 

Also  is:  R.  Frothingham,  Life  and  Tinu-s  of 
Joseph  Warren,  ch.  6. — The  same.  The  Sam. 
Adams  Begiments  (Atlantic  Monthly,  t.  9,  10,  rt/irf 
13;  1862-63).— J.  Q.  Adams.  Life  of  John  Adams, 
ch.  3  {c.  1). — T.  Hutchinson.  JIi.1t.  of  the  ProHnce 
of  Mass.  Day,  1749-1774.  pp.  270-280.— H.  Xiles, 
Principles  and  Acts  of  the  Reroliition  (Centennial 
edition),  pp.  15-79.— F.  Kedder,  Hist,  of  the  Boston 
Massacre. 

A.  D.  1770. — The  fair  trial  of  the  soldiers. — 
"  The  episode  [of  the  affray  of  March  5th)  had 
...  a  sequel  which  is  extremely  creditable  to 
the  American  people.  It  was  determined  to  try 
the  soldiers  for  their  lives,  and  public  feeling 
ran  so  fiercely  against  them  that  it  seemed  as  if 
their  fate  was  sealed.  The  trial,  however,  was 
delayed  for  seven  months,  till  the  excitement  had 
in  some  degree  subsided.  Captain  Preston  very 
judiciouslv  appealed  to  John  Adams,  who  was 
rapidlv  ri"sing  to  the  first  place  both  among  the 
lawvers  and  the  popular  patriots  of  Boston,  to 
undertake  his  defence.  Adams  knew  well 
how  much  he  was  risking  by  espousing  so  un- 
popular a  cause,  but  he  knew  also  his  pro- 
fessional dutv.  and,  though  violently  opposed  to 
the  British  "government,  he  was  an  eminently 
honest,  brave,  and  humane  man.     In  conjunc- 
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ti.iii  wilh  ,li>smli  QiiiiK  y.  a  yoiiug  lawyer  who 
was  also  of  the  piitriolir  party,  lit-  iiiKkrlook  the 
invidious  task,  ami  lif  iliscliarged  it  witli  loii- 
Mimmalr  al.ilitv.  .  .  .  Thin-  was  abuiKlaiit 
.vid.tKi-  that  Ihr  soldiers  liad  en(liire(l  gross 
proviKatiou  and  some  violence.  If  the  trial  had 
iH'en  the  proseeiitioii  of  a  smuggler  or  a  seditious 
writiT,  the  jurv  wouM  probably  have  deciiled 
iigaiiisl  evidence,  but  they  had  no  disiiosition  to 
shi'd  imiocent  blood.  judges,  counsel,  and 
jurymen  acted  bravely  and  honourably.  All 
the'  soldiers  were  aein'iitted.  e.\cept  two,  who 
were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  who 
escaped  with  very" slisihl  punishment.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that 'after  Adams  had  accepted  the 
task  of  defending  the  incriminated  soldiers,  he 
was  elected  bv  the  people  of  Boston  as  their 
representative  'in  the  As-sembly,  and  the  public 
opinion  of  the  province  appears  to  have  fully 
acciuiesi-ed  in  the  verdict.  In  truth,  although 
no  people  have  indidged  more  largely  than  the 
Americans  in  violent,  reckless,  and  unscrupulous 
language,  no  people  have  at  every  period  of 
their  history  been  more  signally  free  from  the 
thirst  for  blixxl,  which  in  moments  of  great 
political  excitement  has  been  often  shown  both 
in  England  and  France."— W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
Hint,  "f  Eii'j.  ill  the  Wh  Centiinj,  ch.  12  (r.  3). 

Al.s<>iN:  .1.  Adams,  AiitMof/rap/iy  (IlorAvt,  r. 
■i,  /I.  230).— Lonl  Mahon  (Earl  St'inhope),  Hint, 
nf  Enij.,  1T13-1:m3,  r.  .i,  p.  209. 
"  A  D  1773.— The  Tea  Party.  — "News 
reached  Boston  in  the  spring  of  this  year  [1773] 
that  the  East  India  Company,  which  was  em- 
barrassed by  the  accumulation'of  teain  England, 
owing  to  the  refusiil  of  the  Americans  to  buy  it, 
had  induced  parliament  to  permit  its  exportation 
to  America  without  the  payment  of  the  usual 
duly  [see  Vnitk.d  St.vtics  of  Am:  A.  D.  1772- 
1773).  This  was  intended  to  bribe  the  colonists 
to  buy;  for  there  had  been  a  duty  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America.  That  in  England  was  six 
pence  a  pound,  that  in  America  throe  pence. 
Ships  were  laden  and  sent  to  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Charleston,  and  they  were 
now  expected  to  arrive  in  a  short  time.  .  .  .  On 
the  2sth  of  Xovember,  1773.  which  was  Sunday, 
the  lirst  tea-ship  (the  '  Dartmouth')  entered  the 
harlpor  [i>f  IJoston).  The  following  morning  the 
citizens  were  informed  by  placard  that  the 
•  worst  of  plagues,  the  detes'ted  tea,' had  actually 
arrived,  and  that  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  'a  united  and  successful 
resistunce  to  this  last,  worst,  and  most  destruc- 
tive measure  of  administration.'  The  Cradle  of 
Liberty  was  not  large  enough  to  contain  the 
crowd  that  was  called  together.  Adams  rose 
and  made  a  stirring  motion  expressing  deter- 
mination that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed,  and 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned  to  t'he  Old  South  meeting-house, 
where  the  motion  was  repeated,  and  again 
adopted  without  an  opposing  voice.  The  owner 
of  the  ship  protested  in  vain  that  the  proceed- 
ings were  illegal;  a  watch  of  twenty-live  persons 
was  set.  to  sec  that  the  intentions  of  the  citizens 
were  not  evaded,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
the  following  morning.  The  throng  at  that 
time  was  as  great  as  usual,  and  while  tiie  deliber- 
ations were  going  on,  a  message  was  received 
from  the  governor,  through  the  sUerilT,  ordering 
them  to  cease  their  proceedings.     It  was  voted 
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not  to  follow  the  advice,  and  the  sheriff  was 
liis.sed  and  obliged  to  retreat  discomlited.  It 
was  formally  resolved  that  any  person  imi)orting 
tea  from  England  should  be  deemed  an  enemy 
to  his  country,  and  it  was  declared  that  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives  and  properties  the  landing  of 
the  tea  should  be  prevented,  and  its  return 
cITected.  It  was  necessary  that  .some  positive 
action  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  tea  williin 
twenty  days  from  its  arrival,  or  the  collector  of 
customs  would  confiscate  ships  and  cargoes.  .  .  . 
The  twenty  days  would  expire  on  the  16th  of 
December.  On  the  fourteenth  a  crowded  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Old  South,  and  the  importer 
was  enjoined  to  apjily  for  a  clearance  to  allow 
his  vessel  to  return  with  its  cargo.  He  applied, 
but  the  collector  refused  to  give  an  answer 
imlil  the  following  day.  The  meeting  therefore 
adjourned  to  the  16th,  the  last  day  before  contis- 
caiion  would  be  legal,  and  before  the  tea  would 
be  placed  under  protection  of  the  ships  of 
war  in  the  harbor.  There  was  another  early 
morning  meeting,  and  7,000  peoi)le  thronged 
about  the  meeting-house,  all  filled  with  a  sense 
of  the  fact  that  something  notable  was  to  occur. 
The  importer  appeared  and  reported  that  the 
collector  refused  a  clearance.  He  was  then 
directed  to  ask  the  governor  for  a  puss  to  enable 
him  to  sail  by  the  Castle.  Hutchinson  had 
retreated  to  his  mansion  at  Milton,  and  it  would 
take  some  time  to  make  the  demand.  The 
importer  started  out  in  the  cold  of  a  New  Eng- 
land winter,  apologized  to  his  Excellency  for  his 
vi.sit,  but  assured  him  that  it  was  involuntary. 
He  received  a  reply  that  no  pass  could  be  given 
him.  .  .  .  It  was  six  o'clock  before  the  importer 
returned,  and  a  few  caudles  were  brouirhl  in  to 
relieve  the  fast- increasing  darkness.  He  reported 
the  governor's  reply,  and  Samuel  Adams  rose 
and  exclaimed:  'This  meeting  can  do  nothing 
more  to  save  the  country ! '  In  an  instant  there 
was  a  shouton  the  porch  ;  there  wasa  war-whoop 
in  response,  and  forty  or  fi  fty  of  the  men  disguised 
as  Indians  rushed  out  of  the  doors,  down  .Milk 
Street  towards  Griffin's  (afterwards  Liverpool) 
Wharf,  where  the  vessels  lay.  The  meeting  was 
declared  dissolved,  and  the  throng  followed  their 
leaders,  forming  a  determined  guaril  about  the 
wli;irf.  The  "Mohawks'  entered  the  vessel; 
there  was  tugging  at  the  ropes;  there  was  break- 
ing of  light  boxes;  there  was  pouring  of  precious 
tea  into  the  waters  of  the  harbor.  For  two  or 
three  hours  the  work  went  on,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  chests  were  emptied.  Then, 
under  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  Indians  marched 
to  the  sound  of  fife  and  drum  to  their  Ikimics,  and 
the  vast  throng  melted  away,  until  not  a  man 
remained  to  tell  of  the  deed.  The  committee  of 
corres])ondcncu  held  a  meeting  next  day,  and 
Samuel  Adams  and  four  others  were  appointed 
to  prepare  an  account  of  the  affair  to  be  posted 
to  other  places.  Paul  Revere,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  '  Jlohawks, '  was  sent  express 
to  Philadelphia  with  the  news,  which  was 
received  at  that  place  on  the  26th.  It  was 
announced  by  ringing  of  bells,  and  there  was 
every  sign  of  joy.  .  .  .  The  coutiueut  was  uni- 
versiilly  stirred  at  last."— A.  Gilmiiu,  Tlic  Story 
of  lioston.  cii.  23. 

Also  in  :  E.  G.  Porter,  The  Beginning  of  the 
lierolntioa  (Memorial  Hist,  of  Boston,  v.  3,  rJi-.  1). 
— B.  .1.  Lossing,  Field  Book  of  the  Bemluti'in,  v.  1, 
ch.  21.— T.  Hutchinson,  //('.•<"<.  <f  the  ProHiice  of 
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Mim.  Bill/,  1749-1774,  pp.  439-440.— Same,  Dian/ 
ami  Letters,  p.  138. — 6.  Bancroft,  Hist,  nf  the 
U.  S.  (Author's  last  revision),  v.  3,  ch.  34. — J.  Kim- 
ball, The  XQQth  Anniversary  of  the  Destruction  of 
Tea  {Esse.r  In-Ht.  Hist.  Coll.,  i).  13,  no.  3). 

A.  D.  1774.— The  Port  Bill  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Act. — Commerce  interdicted. — Town 
Meetings  forbidden.  See  United  States  op 
Am.;  a.  D.  1774  (March— Apuil). 

A.  D.  1774. — The  enforcement  of  the  Port 
Bill  and  its  effects. — Military  occupation  of  the 
city  by  General  Gage. — "  Tlie  e-xeciitiou  of  this 
measure  [the  Port  Bill]  devolved  on  Thomas  Gage, 
who  arrived  at  Boston  ilay  13,  1774,  as  Captain 
General  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He 
was  not  a  stranger  in  the  colonies.  He  had  e.x- 
hibited  gallantry  in  Braddock's  defeat.  .  .  .  He 
had  married  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  fami- 
lies in  New  York,  and  had  partaken  of  the  hos- 
pitalities of  tlie  people  of  Boston.  His  manners 
were  pleasing.  Hence  he  entered  upon  his  pub- 
lic duties  with  a  large  measure  of  jjopularity. 
But  he  took  a  narrow  view  of  men  and  things 
about  him.  .  .  .  General  Gage,  on  the  17th  of 
May,  landed  at  the  Long  Wharf  and  was  received 
with  much  parade.  .  .  .  On  the  first  day  of  June 
the  act  went  into  effect.  It  met  witli  no  opposi- 
tion from  the  people,  and  hence,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  it  into  rigorous  execution. 
'  I  hear  from  many,' the  governor  writes,  'that 
the  act  has  staggered  the  most  presumptuous :  the 
violent  party  men  seem  to  break,  and  people  to 
fall  off  from  them.'  Hence  he  looked  for  sub- 
mission ;  but  Boston  asked  assistance  from  other 
colonies,  and  the  General  Court  requested  him  to 
appoint  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  The  loyal- 
ists felt  uneasy  at  the  absence  of  the  army.  .  .  . 
Hence  a  respectable  force  was  soon  concentrated 
in  Boston.  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  4th  or  king's 
own  regiment,  and  on  the  loth  the  43d  regiment, 
landed  at  the  Long  Wharf  and  encamped  on  the 
common."  The  5th  and  38tli  regiments  arrived 
on  the  4th  and  5th  of  July ;  the  59th  regiment 
was  landed  at  Salem  August  6,  and  additional 
troops  were  ordered  from  New  York,  the  Jerseys 
and  Quebec.  "The  Boston  Port  Bill  went  into 
operation  amid  the  tolling  of  bells,  fasting  and 
prayer.  ...  It  bore  severely  upon  two  towns, 
Boston  and  Charlestown,  which  had  been  long 
connected  by  acommon  patriotism.  Their  laborers 
were  thrown  out  of  employment,  their  poor 
were  deprived  of  bread,  and  glocjm  pervaded 
their  streets.  But  they  were  cheered  and 
sustained  by  the  large  contributions  sent  from 
evcrv  quarter  for  their  relief,  and  by  the  noble 
words  that  accompanied  them.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
citement of  the  public  mind  was  intense;  and 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  were 
characterized  by  varied  political  activity.  Mul- 
titudes signed  a  solemn  league  and  covenant 
against  the  use  of  British  goods.  The  Iji-eacli 
between  the  whigs  and  loyalists  daily  became 
wider.  Patriotic  donations  from  every  colony 
were  on  their  waj'  to  the  suffering  towns. 
Supplies  for  the  British  troops  were  refused. 
...  It  was  while  the  public  mind  was  in  this 
state  of  excitement  that  other  acts  arrived  whicli 
General  Gage  was  instructed  to  carry  into  effect. " 
"These  were  the  acts  which  virtually  annulled 
the  Massachusetts  charter,  which  forbade  town 
meetings,  and  which  provided  for  the  sending  of 
accused  persons  to  England  or  to  other  colonies 
for  trial.     "  Should  Massachusetts  submit  to  the 


new  acts?  Would  the  other  colonies  see,  with- 
out increased  alarm,  the  humiliation  of  Massa- 
chusetts ?  This  was  the  turning-point  of  the 
Revolution.  It  did  not  find  the  patriots  unpre- 
pared. They  had  an  organization  beyond  the 
reach  alike  of  proclamations  from  the  governors, 
or  of  circulars  from  the  ministry.  This  was  the 
Committees  of  Correspondence,  "chosen  in  most  of 
the  towns  in  legal  town-meetings,  or  bj'  the  vari- 
ous colonial  assemblies,  and  e.xtending  throuirh- 
out  the  colonies.  .  .  .  The  crisis  called  for^all 
the  wisdom  of  these  committees.  A  remarkable 
circulai-  from  Boston  addressed  to  the  towns(July, 
1774),  dwelt  upon  the  duty  of  opposing  the  new 
laws;  the  towns,  in  their  answers,  were  bold, 
spirited,  and  firm  and  echoed  the  necessity  of 
resistance.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  people  promptly 
thwarted  the  first  attempts  to  exercise  authority 
under  them.  Such  councillors  as  accepted  their 
appointments  were  compelled  to  resign,  or,  to 
avoid  compulsion,  retired  into  Bo.ston."  General 
Gage  now  began  (in  September)  movements  to 
secure  the  cannon  and  powder  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Some  250  barrels  of  powder  belonging  to 
the  province  were  stealthily  removed  by  his 
orders  from  a  magazine  at  Charlestown  and  two 
tield-pieces  were  carried  away  from  Cambridge. 
"  The  report  of  this  affair,  spreading  rapidly,  ex- 
cited great  indignation.  The  people  collected  in 
large  numbers,  and  many  were  in  favor  of  at- 
tempting to  recapture  the  powder  and  cannon. 
Influential  patriots,  however,sueceedcd  in  turning 
their  attention  in  another  direction.  .  .  .  Mean- 
time the  fact  of  the  removal  of  the  powder  be- 
came magnified  into  a  report  that  the  British  had 
cannonaded  Boston,  when  the  bells  rang,  beacon- 
fires  blazed  on  the  hills,  the  neighbor  colonies 
were  alarmed,  and  the  roads  were  filled  with 
armed  men  hastening  to  the  point  of  suppo.sed 
danger.  These  demonstrations  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  governor  to  the  extent  of  the  jjopular 
movement.  .  .  .  General  Gage  saw  no  hope  of 
procuring  obedience  but  by  the  power  of  arms ; 
and  the  patriot  party  saw  no  safety  in  anything 
short  of  military  preparation.  Resistance  to  the 
acts  continued  to  be  manifested  in  every  form. 
On  the  9th  of  September  the  memorable  Suffolk 
resolves  [drawn  by  Joseph  Warren]  were  adojjted 
[by  a  convention  of  Suffolk  county,  which  em- 
braced Boston]  .  .  .  and  these  were  succeeded 
by  others  in  other  counties  equally  bold  and 
spirited.  These  resolves  wei'e  apjiroved  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  then  in  session.  Every- 
where the  people  either  compelled  the  imconsti- 
tutional  officers  to  resign,  or  opposed  every  at- 
tempt to  exercise  authority,  whether  b)'  the 
governor  or  constable.  They  also  made  every 
effort  to  transport  ammunition  and  stores  to  places 
of  security.  Cannon  and  muskets  were  carried 
secretly  out  of  Boston.  The  guns  were  taken 
from  an  old  battery  at  Charlestown,  where  the 
navy  yard  is,  .  .  .  silently,  at  night.  .  .  .  Gen- 
eral Gage  immediatelj'  began  to  fortify  Boston 
Neck.  "This  added  intensity  to  the  excitement. 
The  inhabitants  became  alarmed  at  so  ominous 
a  movement;  and,  on  the  5th  of  September,  the 
selectmen  waited  on  the  general,  represented  the 
public  feeling,  and  requested  him  to  explain  his 
object.  The  governor  stated  in  reply  that  his 
object  was  to  protect  his  majesty's  troops  and 
his  majesty's  subjects;  and  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  stop  up  the  avenue,  or  to  obstruct  the 
free  passage  over  it,  or  to  do  anything  hostile 
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ii-iiiiHl  Ihf  inlmbilnnts.  lie  went  <>ii  with  the 
wi.rks  and  WMm  inouiUi'il  on  lliini  t\v.>  twenty 
four  iMiun.l.i-s  !U»I  eiglil  nini'  |K.iin(Urs.  —  H. 
Kr..lliiiii;liiin..  Ili't.   of  the  .Sityc  "f  lioslim.  cl,.  1. 

VI.S.)  in:  Tlie  Siiniu,  Lifi  <tnil  Tiiiirn  oj  Juneph 

W,in;  n,  fit.  II.  mill  app.  1  {f/irinfj  ItJrt  of  the  SnJ- 

,Uk    ll,».>lee»).-\\ .    V.    Wells.   Lift  of   S'liniid 

MrfrtHM.  r.  3,  pp.   104-232.— \V.  Tiulor,  Lijc  of 

.himro  OtiM.  eh.  27-21). 

A  D.  1775.— The  beginning  of  war.— Lex- 
ington. -Concord.- The  British  troops  be- 
leaguered in  the  city. -Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Si  I   I'mikh  SrviKs  111- .\M.  ;  -V.  D.  ITT.i 

A.  D.  1775-1776.  — The  siege  directed  by 
Washington.  — Evacuation  of  the  city  by  the 
British.     S.e  L"mti;i>  St.vtks  ok  A.m.:    A.   1). 

1;  "1-1 770. 

♦ 

BOSWORTH,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1485).  Sec 
Km.i  \Mi     .\.  I>    1  !><:!- 14S.-.. 

BOTANY  BAY.  .><<■<■  .Visth.m.i.v:  A.  D. 
H'liil    isiio, 

BOTHWELL  BRIDGE,  Battle  of.  See 
S(on.\NP:   A.   I)    HlTll  (.liXK). 

BOTOCUDOS,  The.  See  Amkukax  Aiiohi- 

(ilSK-:    Tl  IM, 

BOUCHAIN,  Marlborough's  capture  of 
(17111.     S,<.  Ni;tiii;i(T,.\ni)s:  A.  I).  1T1I)-17I2. 

BOUIDES,  The.  See  .M.miomkt.\.n  C'ox- 
mKST  .\.si)  K.mi'IKK:  a.  1).  tll.>-y45;  also,  TuuKS 
(The  Skuuks):  A.  D.  1004-1063;  also,  Sa.m.vn- 

IDES. 

BOULANGER,  General,  The  intrigues  of. 

Sn-  KiivNci.:   A.  1).   1,'<7.")-1S,S0. 

BOULE,  The.— The  C'ouneil  of  Chiefs  in 
lliiiuciic-  (Sreece. — G.  Grote,  Hist  of  Greece,  ch. 
•.'IP    -Sri-,  also.  .VnKorAcrs. 

BOULOGNE  :  Origin.     Sci-  (ii.soKiA(iJM. 

A.  D.  1801.  — Bonaparte's  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  England. — Nelson's  attack. 
.St  Kuwck:  .v.  I).  1.SIIN1S02. 

BOULON,  Battle   of.     Sec   Fka.nce:  A.  D. 

17'.t:l  l.ll   l.Y  — l)K<  KMIIKIO. 

BOUQUET'S    EXPEDITION.     See  Pon- 

TIAi    >    W  \U. 

BOURBON,  The  Constable:  His  treason 
and  his  attack  on  Rome.  See  Kuance:  A.  D. 
l.V,'(i-l.V,':i.  l.V,':!-l.V,'.-).  l.T2.".-l.j'.3();  ami  Italy: 
A.  I»    l.V->:!  1.VJ7.  1.V.'7. 

BOURBON  :  Origin  of  the  name.  .Sw 
l!i>HNs;  a!-..  Homk:   B.  C.  :!!M)-;!47. 

BOURBON,  The  House  of:  Its  origin.— 
Kinm  Kill!?  l^ouis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  of  Fraiiee, 
•■llirouirh  his  last  male  eliihl,  KoljL'rt  de  France, 
Comtc  <le  Clermont,  sprang  the  House  of  Boui- 
llon. An  ancient  haroiiy,  the  inheritance  of 
Beatrix,  wife  of  this  i)niKe,  was  erected  into  a 
dukedom  in  favour  of  Louis,  his  sou.  and  gave 
to  his  desrcndanis  the  name  which  they  have  re- 
l.iined,  that  of  France  being  reserved  for  the 
Koyal  br.inch.  .  .  .  The  House  which  had  the 
honour  of  supplying  sovereigns  to  our  country 
was  called  ■  France.'  15iit  our  kings,  jealous  of 
that  great  name,  reserved  it  for  their  riwu  sons 
.md  grandsons.  Hence  the  designation  '  tils '  and 
IK'tit-lils  de  France.'  The  posterity  of  eacli 
•  tils  de  France '  formed  a  cadet  branch  which  took 
its  name  from  the  title  borne  by  its  head.  Valois, 
Artois.  Bourbon,  &.c.  At  the  time  of  the  acces'- 
sii.u  of  H.'ury  IV.  the  name  of  Bourbon  remained 
with  those  younger  branches  of  Coudeand  Mout- 
pensier,  which  had  sprung  from  the  main  branch 
before  the  death  of  Heury  IIL     But  H«nry  IV.  s 


children,  those  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  tliose  of  their 
successors  in  the  throne,  were  suruamed  '  de 
France  :  whilst  in  conformity  with  the  law  the 
descendants  of  Louis  XIII.  s  second  son  received 
the  surname  d'  Orleans,  from  the  title  borne  by 
their  grandfather.  .  .  .  Posses.sors  of  vast  terri- 
tories which  they  [the  Bourbons]  owed  more  to 
family  alliances  than  to  the  generosity  t)f  kings, 
they  "had  known  how  to  win  the  alTeclinn  of 
their  vassids.  Their  magnificent  hospitality  (hew 
around  them  a  numerous  and  brilliant  nobility. 
Thus  the  "holer  of  those  brave  and  august 
princes,  the  'graeieux  dues  de  Bourbon,' as  our 
ancient  poet  called  them,  was  considered  the  best 
school  in  which  a  young  nobleinan  could  learn 
the  profession  of  arms.  The  order  of  tlie  Ecu. 
instituted  l)y  one  of  them,  had  been  covetcil  and 
worn  liy  the  bravest  warriors  of  France.  .Suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  outshine  the  rank  and  tile  of 
the  nobility,  tliey  had  at  the  same  time  neither 
the  large  estates  nor  the  immense  power  which 
enabled  the  Dukes  of  Bourgogne,  of  Bretagne. 
and  other  great  vassals,  to  become  the  rivals  or 
the  enemies  of  the  royal  authority."  The  ex- 
ample of  the  treason  of  the  Constalile  Bourbon 
[see  FUANXE :  A.  I).  l.V20-l.")2:i|  "was  not  followed 
by  any  of  tlie  iiriuees  of  his  House.  .  .  .  Tlie 
prolierty  of  the  C'ounetable  \v;is  detinitely  alieii- 
atecl  from  his  House,  and  Vendome  [his  brother] 
did  not  receive  the  hereditary  iiossessions  of  the 
Dukes  d'  Alen(;on,  to  which  his  wife  was  entitled. 
He  died  on  the  •2.')tli  of  March,  l.^iiiS.  leaving  but 
a  scanty  jiatrimony  to  his  numerous  descendiints. 
.  .  .  Five  only  of  his  sons  obtained  their  majorit}'. 
.  .  .  Two  of  tliese  iirinees  founded  families: 
Antoine  [Due  d(?  Vendome  and  aft<'rwards  King 
of  Navarre  tlirough  his  marriage  with  .leanne  d' 
Albret.  sec  NAVAititi::  A.  D.  l.-)28-l.-)0:lJ,  father 
of  Henry  IV.,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  all  the 
Bourbons  now  living,  and  Louis  [Prince  deC<iU(le, 
born  l.j^SO],  who  was  the  root  of  the  House  of 
Conde  and  all  its  branches." — Due  d'  Aumale, 
Hint,  of  the  Prions  of  the  House  of  Cnuili',  bk.  1 .  ch. 
1,  (iikI  faol.ttoli-. — See,  also,  FuANCK:  A.  D.  1327. 

BOURBON :  The  Spanish  House.  See 
Si-ain:   a.  1).   U)0S-17lMI,  and  17(ll-170-,'. 

BOURBON    FAMILY    COMPACT,    The 

First.      See     Kuanch:     A.     D.     17:« The 

Second.  See  France:  A.  D.  1743  (Octobeu). 
...The  Third.  See  Fh.^nce:  A.  I).  17G1 
(.VforsT), 

BOURGEOIS.— BOURG.— In  France,  •llie 
word  Bourg  originally  meant  any  aggregation  of 
houses,  from  the  greatest  city  to  the  smallest 
hamlet.  But  .  ,  .  the  word  sliifted  its  meaning, 
and  came  to  signify  an  assemlilage  of  houses 
surrounded  with  walls.  Secondly,  the  word 
Bourgeois  also  was  at  first  used  as  synonymous 
with  the  inhabitant  of  a  bourg.  Afterward, 
when  corporate  franchises  were  bestowed  on  jiar- 
ticular  bourg.s,  the  word  acquired  a  sense  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  the  English  designation 
Burgess;  that  is  a  person  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  a  municipal  corporation.  Finally,  the 
word  Bourgeoisie,  in  its  primitive  sense,  was  tlie 
description  of  the  burgesses  when  spoken  of 
collect ivel}'.  But,  in  its  later  use,  the  word 
would  be  best  rendered  into  English  by  our  term 
citizenship ;  that  is,  the  privilege  or  franchise  of 
being  a  burgess." — Sir  J.  Stephen,  Lccts.  on  the 
Hi.'<t.  of  Frnnn-,  lert.  .5. 

BOURGES,  Origin  of.— The  city  of  Bourges. 
France,   W'as  originally   the  capital   citj-  of  the 
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Gallic  tribe  of  the  Bitiiriges,  and  was  called 
Aviiricum.  "As  with  many  otlitr  Gaulish 
towns,  the  original  name  became  exchanged  for 
that  of  the  people,  i.  e. ,  Bituriges,  and  thence  the 
modern  Bourges  and  the  name  of  the  province, 
Bei'ri." — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Iliiiuitiiit,  ch. 
12.— See.  also,  ^DUl,  and  Gaui,:  B.  C.  38-51. 

BOUVINES,  Battle  of  {A.  D.  1214).— The 
battle  of  Bouvines,  fought  at  Bouvines,  in  Flan- 
ilcrs,  not  far  from  Tourua}',  on  the  27th  of  August, 
A.  D.  1214,  was  one  of  the  important  battles  of 
European  history'.  On  one  side  were  the  French, 
led  by  their  king  Philip  Augustus,  and  lighting 
o.slensibly  as  the  champions  of  the  Pope  and  the 
church.  On  the  other  side  was  an  allied  army  of 
English,  under  king  John,  of  Germans,  >mder 
Otho,  the  Guelf  —  one  of  two  I'ival  claimants  of 
the  imperial  ci'own  —  and  of  Flemings  and 
Lotharingians,  led  by  their  several  lords.  Philip 
Augustus  had  expelled  the  English  king  from 
his  Norman  dukedom  and  caused  a  court  of  the 
peers  of  France  to  declare  the  title  forfeit.  From 
that  success  his  ambition  rose  so  high  that  he 
had  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  the  English 
crown.  A  terrible  pope  —  Innocent  III.  —  had 
approved  his  ambition  and  cncourageil  it;  for 
John,  the  miserable  English  king,  had  given  jiro- 
vocations  to  the  church  wliicli  had  brought  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  ujion  his  head.  Excom- 
municated, himself,  his  kingdom  under  interdict, 
—  the  latter  offered  itself  a  tempting  prey  to  the 
vigorous  French  king,  who  jiosed  as  the  cliamiiion 
of  the  i)ope.  He  had  prepai'cd  a  strong  arm)'  and  a 
fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England  ;  but  fate  and 
papal  diplomacy  had  baffled  his  schemes.  At  the 
last  moment,  John  had  made  a  base  submission, 
had  meekly  surrendered  his  kingdom  to  the 
jiope  and  had  received  it  back  as  a  papal  fief. 
Wlierenpon  the  victorious  jiope  commanded  liis 
French  champion  to  forego  his  intended  attack. 
Philip,  under  these  circumstances,  determined  to 
use  the  army  he  had  assembled  against  a  trouble- 
some and  contumacious  vassal,  the  count  of 
Flanders.  The  pope  approved,  and  Flandei's 
was  overrun.  King  John  led  an  English  force 
across  the  channel  to  the  help  of  the  Flemish 
count,  and  Otho,  the  German  king  or  emi)eror, 
who  was  king  John's  nephew,  joined  the  coali- 
tion, to  antagonize  France  and  the  jiope.  The 
battle  of  Bouvines  was  the  decisive  conllicl  of  the 
war.  It  humbled,  for  the  time,  the  independent 
spirit  of  Flandei'S,  and  several  remoter  conse- 
(juences  can  be  traced  to  it.  It  was  "the  tirst 
real  French  victory.  It  roused  the  national  spirit 
as  nothing  else  could  have  roused  it;  it  was  the 
nation's  tirst  ta.ste  of  glory,  dear  above  all  things 
to  the  French  heart.  .  .  .  The  battle  somewhat 
broke  the  high  spirit  of  the  barons:  the  lesser 
barons  and  churches  grouped  themselves  round 
the  king;  the  greater  lords  came  to  feel  their 
weakness  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  Among 
the  incidental  consequences  of  the  day  of 
Bouvines  was  the  ruin  of  Otho's  ambition.  He 
fled  from  the  tield  into  utter  obsc\irity.  He 
retired  to  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  there  spent 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  private.  King 
John,  too,  was  utterl}-  discredited  by  his  share  in 
the  year's  campaign.  To  it  may  partly  be  traced 
his  humiliation  before  his  barons,  and  the  signing 
of  the  Great  Charter  in  the  following  year  at 
Runny mede." — G.  W.  Kitchin,  Hint,  of  Fmncc, 
bk.  S,'ch.  7,  sect.  4.  —  "The  battle  of  Bouvines  was 
not  the  victory  of  Philip  Augustus  alone,  over  a 


coalition  of  foreign  princes ;  tlie  victory  was  the 
work  of  king  and  peojile,  l)arons,  l)urg"hers,  and 
peasants,  of  He  de  France,  of  Orleamiess,  of 
Picardy,  of  Normandy,  of  Champagne,  and  of 
Burgundy.  .  .  .  Thevictory  of  Bouvines  marked 
the  commencement  of  the  time  at  which  men 
might  speak,  and  indeed  did  speak,  by  one 
single  name,  of  'the  French.'  The  nation  in 
France  and  the  kingship  in  France  on  that  day 
rose  out  of  and  above  the  feudal  system. " — F.  P. 
Guizot,  Papiiliif  Hist,  of  Finnce,  ch.  18. — See, 
also,  Italy:  A.  D.  1183-12.')0,  and  England: 
A.  1).  12(1.5-1213.  and  121.-,. 

BOVATE,  OR  OXGANG.—"  Originally  as 
much  as  an  ox-team  could  plough  in  a  year. 
Eight  Bovates  are  usually  said  to  have  made  a 
Carncate,  but  the  number  of  acres  which  made 
a  Bovate  are  variously  stated  in  different  records 
from  8  to  24." — N.  11.  Nicolas,  Notitio,  Ilisloriai, 
p.  134. 

BOVIANUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  88).  See 
Ro.me:  B.  C.  90-88. 

BO'WIDES,  The.  See  Mahometan  Con- 
quest AND  E.mpiue:  a.  D.  815-945;  also,  Sa- 
MANIDES;  also,  TuuKs  (Seljuks):  a.  D.  1004- 
1063. 

BOYACA,  Battle  of  (1819).  See  Colgmbl^n 
States:  A.  U.  1810-1819. 

BOYARS.— "In  the  old  times,  when  Russia 
was  merely  a  collection  of  imlependent  prin- 
cipalities, each  reigning  prince  was  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  armed  men,  composed  partly  of 
Boyars,  or  large  landed  proprietors,  and  partly  of 
knights,  or  soldiers  of  fortune.  These  men,  who 
formed  the  Noblesse  of  the  time,  were  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  under  the  authority  of  the  Prince, 
but  they  were  by  no  means  mere  obedient,  silent 
executors  of  his  will.  The  Boj-ars  might  refuse 
to  take  part  in  his  military  expeditions.  .  .  . 
Under  the  Tartar  domination  this  political  equi- 
librium was  destroyed.  When  the  conntrj'  had 
been  conquered,  the  princes  became  servile  vas- 
sals of  the  Khan,  anil  arbitrary  rulers  towards 
their  own  subjects.  The  political  significance  of 
the  nobles  was  thereby  greatly  diminished." — 
D.  AI.  Wallace,  Rii.fsiii,  ch.  17. 

BOYNE,  Battle  of  the  (1690).  See  Ireland : 
A.  I).  l(iS9-1591. 

BOYS  IN  BLUE.— BOYS  IN  GRAY.— 
Soldier  nicknames  of  the  American  Civil  War. 
— "  During  the  tirst  year  of  the  war  [of  the  Rebel- 
lion, in  the  United  States]  the  Union  soldiers 
conuuonly  called  their  opponents  'Kebs'  and 
'Seccsh';  in  1862,  'Confeds';  in  1863,  '  Gray- 
backs' and 'Butternuts';  and  in  18G4,  'Johnnies.' 
The  nickname  'Butternuts'  was  given  the  Con- 
federates on  account  of  their  homespun  clothes, 
dyed  reddish-brown  with  a  dye  matle  of  butteriuit 
bark.  The  last  name,  'Johnnies,'  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  a  quarrel  between  two  pickets, 
which  began  by  the  Union  man's  saying  that  the 
Confederates  depended  on  England  to  get  them 
out  of  their  scrape.  .  .  .  The  Union  man  .  .  . 
.said  that  a  'Reb' was  no  better  than  a  Johnny 
Bull,  anyhow.  .  .  .  The  name  stuck,  and  in  the 
last  part  of  the  war  the  Confederate  .soldiers 
were  almost  univereally  called  'Johnnies.' 
Throughout  the  war  the  Confederates  dubbed 
all  the'Uniou  soldiers  '"i'ankees'  and  'Yanks,' 
without  any  reference  to  the  (lart  of  the  country 
they  came  from.  .  .  .  Other  nicknames  for 
Union  soldieis,  occasionally  used,  were  'Feds,' 
'Blue  Birds' and  'Blue  Pxflies.'     Since   the  war 
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the  ..iipniionU  have  liwii  commonly  tulli'il  'Boys 
in  Uliu' and  'Bovs  in  Gray.'" — 1.  D.  Cliami)- 
lin.  .Ir.,  )■""/!</  /•"«•«•  UiKtorn  uf  the  \\'itr  Jt»-  tlic 
I'lii-ii.  i>.  Ut7. 

BOZRA.    Sc'cC'AiiriiAtiK:  Divisions,  &c. 

BOZZARIS,  Marco,  The  death  of.  See 
Ci.i-.i;.!      A    l>    IV-'l-lN.'ll. 

BRABANT:  Mythical  Explanation  of  the 
name.     >■  ■    .Vsiwi  iti'. 

4th  century.— First  settlement  of  the 
Franks.     S.i'  r<>\\Ni)HiA. 

oth  century.— Known  as  Basse  Lorraine. 
Sic  1...ici:mm,:    .V.  D.  si;i-ST0. 

A.  D.  1096-1099.— Duke  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
in  the  First  Crusade,  and  his  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  S,e  ntlsAOKs;  .V.  I>.  HlilU-lom); 
an,l.li;nisAi.i;M;  .V.  1).  liiim-1144. 

I2th  to  15th  centuries.— The  county  and 
duchy— From  Ihebeniniiiii:,' of  the  lilli  century, 
the  iMiiiily.  aflerwaids  tlie  ilucliy,  of  Brabant, 
existid  umler  its  own  counts  and  dukes,  until 
the  lieifiimiii.;;  of  lliu  15th  century,  when  it 
drifted  under  the  inlluenccs  which  at  that  time 
were  drawing  all  the  Xethcrland  States  within 
llie  sphere  of  the  sovereii;nty  of  the  Burguudian 
duk<'S. 

A.  D.  1430.— Acquisition  by  the  House  of 
Burgundy.     See   NKriii;iu..vxDs;    .V.    U.    1428- 

14:W. 

♦ 

BRACCATI,  The.     .S.'  Komk:  B.  C.  375. 
BRACHYCEPHALIC   MEN.      See   Doli- 

CII'"  I. I'M  M  II  . 

BRADDOCK'S  defeat.  See  Omo 
l\'  vr.i.i.vi;    A.  1*.   1  75."). 

BRADFORD,  Governor,  and  the  Plymouth 
Colony.  Sir  Massai  iitsKTTs:  A.  D.  1U21,  and 
after. 

BRADFORD'S  PRESS.  See  PiiiNTiNd, 
&c. :  A.  1).  15;j5-170a.  1704-1729,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania: A.  n.  1()92-I(i9(). 

BRAGANZA,  The  House  of:  A.  D.  1640.— 
Accession  to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  See 
roiiri  ..M,:  .v.  1).  li;:l7-lii(iS. 

BRAGG,  General  Braxton. — Invasion  of 
Kentucky.  See  Umtkd  Statks  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1802  (.IixK  —  OcToiiKii:  TKX.NKssiiE  —  Ken- 
tucky)  The   Battle  of  Stone   River.     See 

Unitki)    States   of    Am.  :    A.    D.    18G2-1803 

(DECKMnKit  —  January:     Tennessee) The 

Tullahoma  Campaign.  See  United  States  op 
.Vm  a  I).  isi>:i  (.liNi-. — ki.Y;  Tennessee). 
.  . .  .Chickamauga. — The  Chattanooga  Cam- 
paign. S.-e  L'NirKi)  States  ok  .V\i.  :  A.  I).  ISli;} 
(.Vi  oiM— SKi-rKMiiEit,  and  Octouer^Xove.m- 
MEic  '1'knnkssee). 

BRAHMANISM.    See  India:  The  i.mmigua- 

TION    \Mi  riiN(;rEsrs  OF  THE  AllYAS. 

BRAHMANS.  See  Caste  system  oe  India. 
— .\Ko,  Isiirv:  The  .Vboiuuinai.  iNiiAiiiTANTs. 

BRANCHIDyE,  The.  See  Okacles  of  the 
Gui;i;k> 

BRANDENBURG:  A.  D.  928-1142.— Be- 
ginnings of  the  Margravate.— "A.  I).  028, 
Tlenry  the  Fowler,  marching  acrcss  the  frozen 
lx)gs,  took  Brannibor.  a  chief  fortress  of  the 
AVends;  lirst  mention  in  human  speech  of  the 
place  now  oilled  Biaiidenbiirg :  Bor  or  '  Bing  of 
the  Brenns'  (if  there  ever  was  any  Tribe  of 
Breiins.— Brennus,  there  as  eKsewlieie.  being 
name  for  King  or  Leader);  •  Burg  of  the  Woods,' 
say  others,— whoaslittle  know.  Probablv.  at  tliat 
time,  a  town  of  clay  huts,  with  ditch  and  palisaded 


sod-wall  loiind  it;  certainly  '  a  chief  fortress  of 
the  Wends,' — wlio  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
suri)rised  at  sight  of  Henry  on  the  rimy  winter 
morning  near  a  thousand  years  ago.  .  .  .  That 
Ilein-y  api)ointed  due  Wardcnsliip  in  Brannibor 
was  in  the  common  course.  Sure  enough,  .some 
i\Iarkgi'af  must  take  charge  of  liraiuiibor, —  he  of 
the  Ijiiusitz  eastward,  for  example,  or  he  of 
Sal/.wcdel  westwanl:— that  Brannibor.  in  time, 
will  it.self  be  found  the  lit  l)l;ice,  and  have  its 
own  Alarkgraf  of  Brandenburg;  this,  and  what 
in  the  ne.xt  nine  centuries  Brandenburg  will 
grow  to,  Henry  is  far  from  smmising.  ...  In 
old  books  are  lists  of  the  primitive  Markgraves 
of  Brandenburg,  from  Henry's  time  downward; 
two  sets,  '  Markgraves  of  the  Wilekind  race,' 
and  of  another:  liut  they  .-ire  altogi'ther  uncer- 
tain, a  shadowy  intermittent  set  of  jMarkgraves, 
both  the  Witekind  set  and  the  Xon- Wilekind; 
and  truly,  for  a  couple  of  centiu'ies,  .seem  none 
of  them  to  have  been  other  than  subaltern  Depu- 
ties, belonging  mostly  to  Lausitz  or  Salzwedel; 
of  whom  therefore  we  can  say  nothing  here,  but 
must  leave  the  lirsl  two  hundred  years  in  their 
natural  gray  slate, —  perhaps  sutliciently  con- 
ceivable by  the  reader.  .  .  .  The  Ditmar.sch- 
Stade  kindred,  much  slain  in  l)altle  witli  the 
Heathen,  and  otherwise  beaten  upon,  died  out, 
al)out  the  year  1130  (earlier  iicrhaps,  perhaps 
later,  for  all  is  shadowy  still) ;  and  were  succeeded 
in  the  Salzwedel  part  of  their  function  by  a  kin- 
dred called  'of  Ascanien  and  Ballenslildt' ;  the 
Ascanier  or  Aniialt  Margraves;  who.se  History, 
and  that  of  Brandenburg,  becomes  henceforth 
articulate  to  us.  .  .  .  This  Ascanien,  happily, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Brute  of  Troy  or  the 
liious  /Eueas's  son;  it  is  simply  th<^  nami!  of  a 
most  ancient  Castle  (etymology  unknown  to  me, 
ruins  still  dimly  traceable)  on  the  north  slope  of 
the  llarlz  Mountains;  short  way  from  Aschers- 
leben,  —  the  Castle  and  Town  of  Aschersleben 
are,  so  to  S]>eak,  a  second  edition  of  Ascanien. 
.  .  .  The  kindred,  called  Grafs  and  ultimately 
Herzogs  (Dukes)  of  'Ascanien  and  Ballenstildt,' 
arc'  very  famous  in  old  German  History,  espe- 
cially down  from  this  date.  Some  reckon  that 
they  had  intermittently  been  Markgrafs,  in 
their  region,  long  before  this;  which  is  conceiv- 
able enough;  at  all  events  it  is  very  plain  they 
did  now  attain  the  Office  in  Salzwedel  (straight- 
way shifting  it  to  Brandenburg);  and  held  it 
continuously,  it  and  much  else  that  lay  adjacent, 
for  cenliiries,  in  a  highly  conspicuous  manner. 
In  Bnmdenbin-g  they  lasted  for  about  two- 
hundred  years." — T.  Carlyle,  Frederick  the 
Oreat,  hk.  2,  ch.  3^. 

A.  D.  1142-1152. — The  Electorate.— "  He 
they  call  'Albert  the  Bear  (Albrecht  der  Bilr),' 
first  of  the  Ascanien  Jlarkgraves  of  Branden- 
biu'g ;  —  first  wholly  definite  Markgrave  of  Bran- 
denburg that  there  is;  once  a  very  shining  figure 
in  the  world,  though  now  fallen  dim  enough 
ag.'un,  .  .  .  got  the  Xorthern  part  of  what  is 
still  called  Sa.xony,  and  kept  it  in  his  family; 

Eot  the  Brandenburg  Countries  withal,  got  the 
ausitz;  w.as  the  shining  figure  and  great  man 
of  the  North  in  his  day.  The  Markgrafdom  of 
Salzwedel  (which  soon  became  of  Brandenburg) 
he  very  naturally  ac(iuired( A.  D.  1142  or  earlier); 
very  naturally,  considering  what  Saxon  and 
other  honours  and  possessions  he  bad  already  .got 
hold  of.  We  can  only  say,  it  was  the  luckiest  of 
events  for  Brandenburg,  and  the  beginning  of  all 
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tlif  better  destiuies  it  has  hud.  A  conspicuous 
Country  ever  since  in  tlie  world,  ;iud  niiieh  grows 
ever  more  so  in  our  late  times.  .  .  .  He  trans- 
ferred the  ilarkgrafdom  to  Brandenburg,  proba- 
bly as  more  central  in  his  wi<le  lauds;  Salzwedel 
is  henceforth  the  led  Jlarkgrafdom  or  March, 
and  soon  falls  out  of  notice  in  the  world.  Sal/,- 
wedel  is  called  henceforth  ever  since  the  'Old 
Marck  (Alte  :Marck,  Altmarck)';  the  Branden- 
burg countries  getting  the  name  of  '  New  Marck. ' 
.  .  .  Under  Albert  the  Markgrafdom  had  risen 
to  be  an  Electorate  withal.  The  Markgraf  of 
Brandenburg  was  now  furthermore  the  Kurfurst 
of  Brandenburg;  othcially  '  Arch-treasurer  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire';  and  one  of  the  Seven 
who  have  a  right  (which  became  about  this  time 
an  exclusive  one  for  those  Seven)  to  choose,  to 
'  kieren  '  the  Romish  Kaiser ;  and  who  are  there- 
fore called  '  Kur-Princes,'  Kurflirste  or  Electors, 
as  the  highest  dignity  except  the  Kaiser's  own." 
— T.  Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Qrent,  hk.  3,  ch.  4.— 
See,  also,  Gkr.\[.\ny;  A,  D.  ir2.')-ll.>'2. 

A.  D.  1168-1417. — Under  the  Ascanian,  the 
Bavarian  and  the  Luxemburg  lines,  to  the 
first  of  the  Hohenzollern. —  Albert  the  IJear  was 
succeeded  in  1108  by  his  son  (Jtho.  "  lu  1170, 
as  it  would  appear,  the  name  of  Brandenburg 
was  substituted  for  that  of  North  ^lark,  which 
had  ceased  to  describe  more  than  the  original 
nucleus  of  the  colony,  now  oue  of  the  several 
districts  into  which  it  was  divided.  The  city 
and  territory  of  Brandenburg  were  not  probably 
in<luded  in  the  imperial  grant,  but  were  in- 
herited from  the  Wendish  prince,  Pribislaw, 
whom  Albert  had  converted  to  Christianity.  .  .  . 
Under  Otho  II.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  the 
family  inheritance  was  sorely  mismanaged.  The 
Margrave  becoming  involved  in  some  quarrel 
with  the  See  of  Magdeburg,  the  Archbisho]) 
placed  liim  under  the  ban ;  and  as  the  price  of 
release  Otho  was  recjuired  to  accept  the 
Suzerainty  of  the  prelate  for  the  older  and  better 
part  of  his  dominions.  His  brother  and  suc- 
cessor, Albert  II.,  was  also  unfortunate  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career;  but  recovered  the  favor 
of  the  Emperor,  and  restored  the  prestige  of  his 
house  before  his  death.  .  .  .  Very  important 
aciiiusitions  were  made  during  the  reign  of  these 
two  princes.  The  preoccupations  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  gave  them  a  secure  foothold  in 
Pomerania,  which  the  native  nobility  acknowl- 
edged ;  the  frontiers  were  pushed  eastward  to 
the  Oder,  where  the  New  Mark  was  organi/.ed, 
and  the  town  of  Frankfort  was  laid  out;  pur- 
chase put  them  in  possession  of  the  district  of 
Lebus;  and  the  bride  of  Otho  III.,  a  Bohemian 
princess,  brought  him  as  her  dowry  an  extensive 
region  on  the  Upper  Spree  with  several  thriving 
villages  —  all  this  in  spite  of  the  division  of 
power  and  authority.  .  .  .  Otho  III.  died  in 
1367,  John  one  year  later;  and  a  new  partition 
of  the  estate  was  made  between  their  several 
sons,  the  oldest,  Otho  IV.,  receiving,  however, 
the  title  and  prerogatives  of  head  of  the  house." 
The  last  margrave  of  the  Ascanian  line,  Walde- 
mar.  died  iu  1319.  "His  cousin  and  only  heir, 
Henry,  was  a  minor,  and  survived  him  but  a 
year."  Then  "a  host  of  claimants  arose  for  the 
whole  or  parts  of  the  Mark.  The  estates  showed 
at  first  a  gallant  devotion  to  the  widow,  and  in- 
trusted the  reins  of  authority  to  her;  but  she 
repaid  this  fidelity  by  hastily  espousing  the 
Dvdie  of  Brunswick,  and  transferring  her  rights 


to  him.  The  transaction  was  not,  however, 
ratified  by  the  estates,  and  tiie  Duke  failed  to 
enforce  it  by  arms.  Pomerania  threw  off  the 
yoke  which  it  had  once  unwillinglv  accepted; 
Bohemia  reclaimed  the  wedding  'portion  of 
Otlio's  bride;  the  Duke  of  Liegnitz  sought  to  re- 
cover Lebus,  although  it  had  once  been  regularly 
sold;  and  in  the  general  scramble  the  Church, 
through  its  local  representatives,  fought  with  all 
the  energy  of  mere  worldly  robbers.  But  in 
this  crisis  tlie  Emperor  forgot  neither  the  duties 
of  his  station  nor  the  interests  of  his  house. 
Louis  II.  of  Bavaria  then  wore  the  purple.  By 
feudal  law  a  vacant  fief  reverted  to  its  suzerain. 
.  .  .  It  was  not  therefore  contrary  to  law,  nor  did 
it  shock  the  moral  sense  of  the  age.  when  Louis 
drew  the  Mark  practically  into  his  own  posses- 
sion by  conferring  it  nominally  upon  his  minor 
son.  .  .  .  Duriug  the  minority  of  Louis  the  Mar- 
grave, the  province  was  administered  by  Louis 
the  Emperor,  and  with  some  show  of  vigor." 
But  troubles  so  thickened  about  the  Emperor,  iu 
his  conflict  with  the  House  of  Austria,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  Pope  on  the  other  [see 
Gek.m.\xy:  a.  D.  1314-1347],  that  he  could  not 
continue  the  protection  of  his  son.  The  Mark 
of  Brandenburg  was  invaded  by  the  King  of 
Poland,  anil  its  ..Margrave  "  watched  the  devasta- 
tion in  helpless  dismay."  The  people  defended 
themselves.  "The  young  city  of  Frankfort  was 
the  leader  iu  the  tardy  but  successful  uprising. 
The  Poles  were  expelled;  the  citizens  bail  for 
the  time  saved  the  Mark.  .  .  .  The  Margrave 
finally  wearied  even  of  the  forms  of  authority, 
and  sold  his  unhappy  dominions  to  his  two 
brothers,  another  Louis  and  Otho.  In  the  mean- 
time his  father  had  died.  The  Electors  —  or  five 
of  them  —  had  already  deposed  him  and  chosen 
in  his  place  Charles  of  Moravia,  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Luxemburg,  as  his  successor.  He  be- 
came respectably  and  even  creditably  known  in 
history  as  Charles  IV.  .  .  .  Although  he  failed 
in  the  attempt  to  subdue  by  arms  the  JIargrave 
of  Brandenburg,  who  had  naturally  espoused 
his  father's  cau.se,  he  was  persistent  and  in- 
genious in  diplomatic  schemes  for  overthrowing 
the  House  of  Bavaria  and  bringing  the  Mark 
under  his  own  sce|itre,  .  .  .  From  Louis  he  pro- 
cured ...  a  treaty  of  succession,  b}'  which  he 
should  acquire  Brandenburg  iu  case  of  the  death 
of  that  Margrave  and  his  brother  Otho  without 
heirs.  His  intrigues  were  tinall)'  crowneil  with 
complete  success.  Louis  died  suddenly  in  1365. 
Otho,  thenceforth  alone  in  the  charge,  vacillated 
between  weak  submission  to  the  Emperor's  will, 
and  spurts  of  petulant  but  feeble  resistance; 
until  Charles  put  an  end  to  the  farce  b)' invading 
the  Mark,  crushing  the  army  of  the  Margrave, 
and  forcing  him  to  an  abject  capitulation.  Iu 
1371,  after  a  nominal  rule  of  half  a  century,  and 
for  tlie  price  of  a  meagre  annuity,  the  Bavarian 
line  transferred  all  its  rights  to  the  family  of 
Charles  IV."  Charles  died  in  1378.  His  sou 
Wenzel,  "  for  whom  the  Jlark  had  been  destined 
in  the  plans  of  Charles,  acquired,  meanwhile, 
the  crown  of  Bohemia,  a  richer  prize,  and 
Brandenburg  passed  to  the  next  son,  Sigismond. 
The  change  was  a  disastrous  one."  Sigismond 
pawned  the  Mark  to  his  kinsman,  Jobst,  of 
Jloravia,  and  it  fell  into  great  disorder.  "  Im- 
l)erial  affaii's  during  this  period  were  in  scarcely 
less  confusion.  Wenzel  of  Bohemia  had  been 
chosen  emperor,  and  then  deposed  for  obvious 
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until iicss.  KiUHTl,  Coimt  Piiliitiiip.  luul  next 
l.iTii  ■•licUti.  ami  liii'l  'li'il-  -V/iaiii  tin-  post  wius 
V  ..  Mit,  mill  Sigisinniiil,  Mill  Hii'  rciil  Eli'ctor  of 
1>  nburg,  .  .  .  issued  successfully  from  the 
-I.  His  gootl  fortune  was  due  in  a  con- 
-iiicuous  degree  to  the  inlluence  and  the  money 
rif  Frtsloric.  Bur.u'Kriive  of  Xurcmherj;  [see 
II011KS/.01.1.KKN.  liisK  OK  THE  lIorsK  ok]:  and 
it  isloilic  credit  of  Sii,'isinonii  that  he  did  not 
adil  ini:ralilude  10  his  other  vices,  but  on  his 
.lecti.)n  as  emperor  hastened  [1411]  to  make  his 
piitron  statthaller,  or  viceroy  of  the  Mark."  Six 
vears  later,  in  1417,  Frederic  was  formally  in- 
"visled  with  the  soven-iKUty  of  the  Mark,  as 
Maruravo  and  Elector.— H.  Tuttlc.  Hint,  of 
Pi'n^iii  t'l  thf  .UcenDiim  nf  Frederkk  the  Oreat, 

,-ii.  1  ,i,„r.v 

A.  D.  1355.— Declared  an  integral  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia.  Sic  |{(ii[h;\iiA; 
A    I)    i:!V, 

A.  D.  1417-1640. — Rising  importance  of  the 
Hohenzollern  family.— Acquisition  of  the 
Duchy  of  Prussia. — 1  in  luiiii;  invested  with  the 
Klectoniteof  Brandenliurir.  Kreileriik  of  Nurem- 
heri;  .sold  the  ollice  of  Buri;^'ravc  to  the  Nurem- 
herders  and  devoted  liimseif  to  his  new  province. 
"Temperate,  just,  and  tinu  in  his  dealings,  he 
succeeded  in  reducin);  Biaudenliurg  from  anarchy 
to  order.  Already  as  deputy  for  Sigismund  he 
had  begun  the  tiisk.  .  .  .  During  the  reign  of 
his  .son  and  successor,  characteristically  known 
as  Fre<lerick  Ironteeth  [1440-1472],  the  strong 
hand  wius  not  relaxed;  and  Brandenburg  became 
thenceforward  lamed  to  law  and  order.  The 
Electonite.  which  during  the  preceding  century 
had  been  curtailed  by  losses  in  war  and  by  sales. 
began  again  to  enlarge  its  borders.  The  New 
March,  which  had  been  soUl  in  the  days  of  Sigis- 
mund  to  the  Teutonic  Knights,  was  now  [1455] 
iMnight  back  from  them  in  their  need.  .  .  . 
.\ll>irt  .Vchilles.  the  brother  and  successor  of 
Kniieriek  II.,  was  a  man  as  powerful  and  as 
able  iLs  his  predecessor.  By  his  accession  the 
principalities  of  Baireuth  and  Anspach,  which 
iiad  lu'en  separated  from  the  Electorate  for  the 
younger  sons  of  Frederick  I. ,  were  reunited  to 
it ;  and  by  a  scheme  of  cross-remainders  new 
plans  were  laid  for  the  acquisition  of  territory. 
...  It  wivs  already  understood  that  the  Elector- 
ate was  to  descend  according  to  the  law  of 
primogeniture;  but  Anspach  and  Baireuth  were 
still  reserved  as  appanages  for  younger  sons; 
and  upon  the  death  of  Albert  Achilles,  in  1484, 
his  territories  were  again  diviiled,  and  remained 
so  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  result 
of  the  division,  however,  was  to  multiply  and 
not  to  weaken  the  strength  of  the  House.  The 
earlier  years  of  the  16th  century  sjiw  the  Holien- 
zolWrns  rising  everywhere  to  power.  Albert 
Achilles  had  been  succeedc-d  [1486]  by  .John,  of 
whom  little  is  known  except  his  elo(n"ience,  and 
by  .Joachim  (14!!!)],  who  was  preparing  to  bear 
his  part  agaiast  the  Keformation.  A  brother  of 
•loachim  luul  become,  in  1.114,  Elector  of  .Mentz; 
anil  the  double  vote  of  the  family  at  the  election 
of  Charles  V.  had  increased  their  importance. 
The  younger  branch  was  rising  also  to  eminence. 
<}eorgi'  of  Brandenburg.  Margrave  of  Anspach, 
and  grandson  of  Albert  Achilles,  was  able  in 
1524  to  purchiuse  the  Duchy  of  Jagerndorf  in 
Silesia,  and  with  it  the  reversions  to  the  princi- 
palities of  <)p|M.'hi  and  Ritilior.  wliich  eventually 
fell  to  him.     His  younger  brother,  Albert,  had 


been  cho.sen  in  1511  Grand  Msvster  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Order,  and  was  already  converting  his 
olHce  into  the  hereditary  Dukedom  of  Prussia." 
which  it  became  in  1.525  (see  Poi,.\\D:  A.  I). 
13:53-1.572).  "The  Elector  Joachim  I.  of  Bran 
(lenburg  is  perhaps  the  least  prominent,  but  was 
not  the  least  prudent,  of  his  family.  Through 
out  his  life  he  adhered  to  the  old  faith,  and  pre- 
served his  dominions  in  tranquility.  His  son 
and  successor.  .Joachim  II.,  to  the  joy  of  his 
people,  adopted  the  new  religion  [1.53!)];  and 
found  in  the  secularized  bishoprics  of  Branden- 
burg, Havelburg,  and  Lebus,  .some  compensation 
for  the  ecclesiastical  Electorate  which  was  about 
to  pass,  tipon  the  death  of  Albert  of  Mentz. 
from  his  family.  But  he  also  was  able  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  peace.  Di.slrustful  of  the 
success  of  the  League  of  Smalkald  he  refused  to 
join  in  it,  and  became  chiefly  known  as  a  media- 
tor in  the  struggles  of  the  lime.  The  Electors 
.John  George  [1571-1.598]  and  .Joachim  Frederick 
[1.598-161)8]  followed  the  same  policy  of  peace. 
.  .  .  Peace  and  internal  progress  had  cliarac- 
terized  the  16th  century;  war  .iiid  I'xternal 
aciiuisilions  were  to  mark  the  17tli.  The  failure 
of  the  younger  line  in  1603  caused  Bayreulli. 
Anspach.  and  .Jagerndorf  to  fall  to  the  Elector 
.Joaeliim  Frederick;  but  as  they  were  re-gninteil 
almost  at  once  to  younger  sons,  and  never  again 
reverted  to  the  Electorate,  their  acquisition 
became  of  little  importance.  The  Margrave. 
George  Frederick,  however,  had  held,  in  addition 
to  his  own  territories,  the  office  of  administrator 
for  Albert  Frederick,  second  Duke  of  Prussia, 
who  had  become  imbecile;  and,  by  his  death, 
the  j;ieitor  of  Brandenburg  became  next  of  kin, 
and  claimed  to  succeed  to  the  otlice.  The  ad- 
mission of  this  claim  placed  the  Electors  in 
virtual  possession  of  the  Duchy.  By  a  deed  of 
co-infeotTment,  which  .loacliim  II.  had  obtained 
in  1.568  from  his  father-in-law  the  King  of  Poland, 
they  were  heirs  to  the  Duchy  upon  failure 
of  the  younger  line.  .  .  .  Duke  Albert  died  in 
1618;  and  Brandenburg  and  Prussia  were  then 
united  under  the  Elector  .John  Sigismuud.  It 
was  well  that  the  Duchy  had  been  secured  be- 
fore the  storm  which  was  already  gathering  over 
the  Empire  had  burst.  .  .  .  During  the  long 
struggle  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  the  history 
of  Brandenburg  is  that  of  a  sufferer  rather  than 
an  actor.  .  .  .  George  William,  who  died  in 
1640,  bequeathed  a  desert  to  his  successor.  That 
successor  was  Frederick  William,  to  be  known 
in  history  as  the  Great  Elector." — C  F.  John- 
stone, Historical  Abstracts,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  T.  Carlyle,  Ilist.  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  bk.  3  (».  1). 

A.  D.  1609.— The  Jiilich-Cleve  contest.  See 
Gekmaxy:  a.  1).  KillS-UilS. 

A  D.  1627. — Occupied  by  Wallenstein  and 
the  Imperial  army.     See  Gkhnlxny  .   162T-U>2!). 

A.  D.  1630-1631. — Compulsory  alliance  of 
the  Elector  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
Sweden.  See  Gi;k.m.\nv;  A.  D.  1630-l(i;Jl.  and 
1631. 

A.  D.  1632.— Refusal  to  enter  the  Union  of 
Heilbronn.      See   (riiitMAXV:    A.   D.    1632-1634. 

A.  D.  1634.— Desertion  of  the  Protestant 
cause.— Alliance  with  the  Emperor.  See  Ger- 
many:  A.   1).   1634-1631». 

A.  D.  1640-1688.— The  Great  Elector.— His 
development  of  the  strength  of  the  Electorate. 
— His  successful  wars. — His  acquisition  of  the 
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complete  sovereignty  of  Prussia. — Fehrbellin. 
— '"Frederic  'William.  Vcnown  in  history  as  tlie 
Great  Elector,  was  only  twenty  years  old  when 
he  succeeded  his  father.  lie  found  everj'thing 
in  disorder:  his  country  desolate,  his  fortres.ses 
garrisoned  by  troops  under  a  solemn  order  to 
obey  only  the  mandates  of  the  Emperor,  his  army 
to  be  counted  almost  on  the  lingers.  His  first 
care  was  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  Swedes; 
his  second  to  secure  liis  western  borders  by  an 
alliance  with  Holland;  his  third  —  not  in  order 
of  action,  for  in  that  respect  it  took  first  place  — 
to  raise  the  nucleus  of  an  army ;  his  fourth,  to 
cause  the  evacuation  of  his  fortresses.  .  .  .  To 
allay  the  wrath  of  the  Emperor,  lie  temporised 
until  his  armed  force  liad  attained  the  numtjcrof 
8,000.  That  force  once  under  arms,  he  boldly  as- 
serted his  position,  and  with  so  much  effect  that 
in  the  discussions  preceding  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia he  could  exercise  a  considerable  influence. 
By  the  terras  of  that  treaty,  the  part  of  Pomerania 
known  as  Hinter  Pommern.  the  principalities  of 
Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt.  and  the  bishoprics 
of  Minden  and  Kammin  were  ceded  to  Branden- 
burg. .  .  .  The  Peace  once  signed,  Frederic 
William  set  diligently  to  work  to  heal  the  dis- 
orders and  to  repair  the  mischief  whicli  the  long 
war  liad  caused  in  liis  dominions.  .  .  .  He  speci- 
ally cherished  his  army.  We  have  seen  its  small 
beginning  in  1640-42.  Fifteen  years  later,  in 
16o5,  or  seven  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  it  amounted  to  2.5,000  men. 
well  drilled  and  well  disciplined,  disposing  of 
seventy-two  pieces  of  cannon.  In  the  times  in 
whicli  he  lived  he  had  need  of  such  an  array. 
In  1654,  Christina,  the  wayward  and  gifted 
daugliterof  Gustavus  Adolphus.  had  abdicated. 
Her  successor  on  the  throne  of  Sweden  was  her 
cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  Duke  of  Zwcibriicken. 
.  .  .  The  right  of  Charles  Gustavus  to  the  suc- 
cession was,  however,  contested  by  .Jolm  Casirair, 
King  of  Poland.  .  .  .  War  ensued.  In  that  war 
the  star  of  Charles  Gustavus  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and  the  unfortunate  John  Casirair  was  forced 
to  abandon  liis  own  dominions  and  to  flee  into 
Silesia.  The  vicinity  of  the  two  rivals  to  his  own 
outlying  territories  was,  however,  too  near  not  to 
rentier  an.\ious  Frederic  William  of  Brandenburg. 
To  protect  Prus.sia,  then  held  in  fief  from  the  King 
of  Poland,  he  marched  with  8,000  men  to  its  bor- 
ders. But  even  with  such  a  force  he  was  unable, 
or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  he  was  prudently 
unwilling,  to  resist  the  insistance  put  upon  him 
at  Konigsberg  by  the  victorious  King  of  Sweden 
(1656)  to  transfer  to  him  the  feudal  overlordsliip 
of  that  province.  Great  results  followed  from 
this  compliance.  Hardly  iiad  the  treaty  been 
signed,  when  John  Casimir,  returning  from  Silesia 
with  an  Imperial  arm}-  at  his  back,  drove  tlie 
Swedes  from  Poland,  and  recovered  his  domin- 
ions. He  did  not  evidently  intend  to  stop  tliere. 
Then  it  was  that  the  opportunity  arrived  to  the 
Great  Elector.  Earnestly  solicited  by  the  King 
of  Sweden  to  aid  him  in  a  contest  which  had  as- 
sumed dimensions  so  formidable,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam consented,  but  only  on  tlie  condition  that 
he  should  receive  the  Polish  palatinates  (Woiwod- 
shaften)  of  Posen  and  Kalisch  as  the  price  of  a 
victorious  campaign.  He  then  joined  the  King 
with  his  arm}-,  met  the  enemy  at  Warsaw,  fought 
witli  him  close  to  that  city  a  great  battle,  which 
lasted  three  days  (28th  to  30tli  July  1656),  and 
which   terminated   then,    thanks  mainly  to   the 


pertinacity  of  tlie  Brandenburgers  —  in  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  Poles.  The  victory  g-ainod, 
Frederic  William  witlidrew  his  troojis. 
Again  did  Jolin  Casimir  recover  from  his  dcfrat ; 
again,  aided  by  the  Im|X'riali.sts,  did  lie  msin  li 
to  the  front,  reoccupy  Wai-s;iw,  and  take  up  a 
threatening  position  opposite  to  the  Swe<lLsh 
camp.  The  King  of  Swc-den  belield  in  this  action 
on  tlic  part  of  his  enemy  the  prelude  to  his  own 
certain  destruction,  unless  by  any  means  he  could 
induce  the  Elector  of  Bi-andenburg  once  more  to 
save  him.  He  sent,  then,  urgent  messengers 
after  liim  to  beg  him  to  return.  The  messi'ngers 
found  Frederic  William  at  Labian.  There  the 
Elector  halted  and  there,  joined  the  ne.\t  day, 
20th  Xovember  1656,  by  King  Charles  Gustavus, 
he  signed  a  treaty,  by  wliicli,  on  condition  of  liis 
material  aid  in  the  war,  the  latter  renounced  liis 
feudal  overlordship  over  Prussia,  and  agreed  to 
acknowledge  the  Elector  and  his  male  descend- 
ants as  sovereign  dukes  of  that  province.  In  the 
war  which  followed,  the  enemies  of  Sweden  and 
Brandenburg  multiplied  on  every  side.  The 
Danes  and  Lithuanians  espoused  the  cause  of 
John  Casimir.  Its  issue  seemed  to  Frederic  Wil- 
liam more  than  doubtful.  He  asked  himself, 
then,  whether  —  the  new  enemies  who  had  arisen 
being  the  enemies  of  Sweden  and  not  of  liimself 
—  he  had  not  more  to  gain  by  sharing  in  the 
victories  of  tlie  Poles  than  in  the  defeats  of  the 
Swedes.  Replying  to  himself  aflirmatively,  he 
concluded,  29th  September  1657,  through  the  in- 
termediation of  the  Emperor,  with  the  Poles,  at 
Wehlau,  a  treaty  whereby  the  dukedom  of  Prus- 
sia was  ceded  in  absolute  sovereignty  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  his  male  issue,  with 
reversion  to  Poland  in  case  of  the  e.ftinction  of 
the  family  of  the  Franconian  HohcnzollernB ;  in 
return,  Frederic  William  engaged  himself  to  sup- 
port the  Poles  in  their  war  against  Sweden  with 
a  corps  of  4,000  men.  But  before  this  conven- 
tion could  be  acted  upon,  fortune  had  again 
smiled  upon  Charles  Gustavus.  Turning  in  the 
height  of  winter  against  the  Danes,  the  King  of 
Sweden  had  defeated  them  in  the  open  field,  pur- 
sued them  across  the  frozen  waters  of  the  Belt  to 
Filnen  and  Seeland,  and  had  imposed  upon  their 
king  the  humiliating  peace  of  Roeskilde  (1658). 
He  seemed  inclined  to  proceed  still  further  in  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  rival  of  his  country, 
when  a  combined  array  of  Poles  and  Branden- 
burgers suddenly  poured  through  ^leckk^n- 
burg  into  Holstein,  drove  thence  the  Swedes, 
and  gave  them  no  rest  till  they  liatl  evacuated 
likewise  Schleswig  and  Jutland  (16.59).  In  a 
battle  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards  on 
the  island  of  Fi'inen,  at  Xyborg,  the  Swedes  suf- 
fered a  defeat.  This  defeat  made  Charles  Gus- 
tavus despair  of  success,  and  he  had  already  begun 
to  treat  for  peace,  when  death  snatched  him  from 
the  scene  (January  1660).  The  negotiations  wliich 
had  begun,  however,  continued,  ami  finally  ix?ace 
was  signed  on  the  1st  May  1660,  in  the  monastery 
of  Oliva,  close  to  Danzig.  This  peace  confirmed 
to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  his  sovereign  riglils 
over  the  duchy  of  Prussia.  From  this  eixx;h 
dates  the  complete  union  of  Brandenburg  and 
Prussia  —  a  union  upon  which  a  great  man  was 
able  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  powerful  North 
German  Kingdom:"  During  the  ne.\t  dozen 
years,  the  Great  Elector  was  chiefly  busied  in  es- 
tablishing his  authority  in  his  dominions  and 
curbing  fhe  [jower  of  the  nobles,  particularly  in 
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I'nis^ia  III  11171.  wliiii  Louis  XIY.  of  France 
|,r..vok.(l  uar  vvilli  llu-  Giriiiaii  r''i"''S  •>>'  '''» 
atlack  on  llic  Dutch,  Kriilcric  William  led  20,000 
mm  into  Alsace  to  join  the  Imperial  forces. 
I^.uis  then  caUed  upon  his  allies,  the  Swedes,  to 
invade  Hramleiihuri;,  which  thev  did,  under  Gen- 
enil  Wraniiel.  in  .tanuaiy,  167"..  •' I'luuderinj; 
and  liuriiiiifr  as  thi'V  advanced,  they  entered 
llavelland.  Ihe  (jranarv  of  Berlin,  and  earned 
their  devastations  up  to  the  very  gates  of  that 
capital  "  The  Klector  was  retrealinjr  from  Alsace 
hefore  Tureimi'  when  he  heard  of  tin-  inva.sion. 
He  paused  for  some  weeks,  to  put  his  army  in 
j;(mhI  condition,  anil  then  he  hurried  northwards, 
by  forced  marches.  The  enemy 
surprise,  and  attacked  while  attempting 
treat,  near  Fehrbellin,  on  the  18th  of  .luiie.  After 
two  iiours  of  a  Iriinciidous  h'aiidto-haiid  eonllict, 
"the  right  wing  of  Ihe  Swe<les  was  crushed  and 
lirokcn;  the  centre  an<l  left  wing  were  in  full  re- 
treat towards  Kehrhellin,  The  victors,  utterly 
exhausted  —  Ihi'V  had  scarcely  quilted  their  sad- 
dh-s  for  eleven  days—  were  too  worn  out  to  pur- 
sue. It  was  not  till  the  following  morning  that. 
refreshed  and  recovered,  they  followed  the  re- 
treating foe  to  Ihe  l)orders  of  .Mecklenburg.  .  .  . 
Tlie  (Ireat  Klector  promptly  followed  up  his  vic- 
torv  till  he  had  comiielled  the  Swedes  to  evacuate 
all"  I'omerania.  Three  years  later,  when  they 
once  inori'  cro.s,sed  the  border  from  Livonia,  he 
forced  them  again  to  retreat;  and  although  in  the 
treaty  signed  at  St.  Germain  in  l(i79  he  was 
forced  to  renotince  his  Pomeranian  conquests,  lie 
did  not  the  less  establish  the  ultimate  right  of 
Ihe  Slate  of  which  he  was  the  real  founder  to 
those  lands  on  Ihe  Baltic  for  which  he  had  so 
hardly  struggled  at  the  negotiations  which  pre- 
cedeil  the  I'eace  of  Westjihalia.  When  he  died 
(Ulh  May  1088)  he  left  the  Kingdom  alread.y  made 
in  a  position  of  prosperity  sulHcieut  to  justify  his 
son  and  succcs.sor  in  assuming,  thirteen  years 
later,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  Fehr- 
bellin, the  title  of  King."— G.  B.  Malleson.  The 
Jiiillh'  FitliU  I'f  lliriiiiuiji.  rli.  8. — See,  also,  Sc.VN- 
DI.NAVI.VN  St.\TI;s  (SWKDKX):   A.  1).  l(ill-10()7. 

A.  D.  1648.— The  Peace  of  Westphalia.— 
Loss  of  part  of  Pomerania. — Compensating 
acquisitions.     See  Gkum-VNY  :  A.  I)    104S. 

A.  D.  1672-1679. — In  the  Coalition  against 
Louis  XIV.  See  Xktiikki.ands  (IIi>i.i,.\m>); 
A.  1).  107'J-107t.  and  1074-1078;  also  Xi.MKurKN, 
I'k.vck  oi-'. 

A.  D.  1689-1696.— The  war  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  against  Louis  XIV.  See  Fka>xe; 
A.   1).   lliS!l-10!MI.  to  10!l."j-ll>!)0. 

A.  D.  1697.— The  Treaty  of  Ryswick.— 
Restitutions  by  France.     See  Fuan(  1. :  A.  I) 

u;!i7 

A.  D.  1700.— The  Elector  made  King  of 
Prussia.     See  Puissia  ;  A.  I).  17011. 
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(A.    D. 
U.  1777 


BRANDY  STATION,  OR 
WOOD,  Battle  of.  See  UxrTKD 
Am      a    I)    lso:i  i.IiNK;  Viugi.ma). 

BRANDYWINE,    Battle    of 
1777'.     Sir  I  Mill)  Statksof  Am.  : 
(Jam  \iiv--|)i:i  KMitKiil. 

BRANKIRKA,    Battle  of  (1518). 
I>IN\\1\N  SlATls:   A    I).  i;«)7-l.")27 

BRANT,  CHIEF,  and  the  Indian  warfare  of 
the  American  Revolution.  See  United  St.\ti:s 
«K  Am.  :   A.   1>.   1778  (JuNE— NovEMBEU),   and 

(JlLV). 


See  ScAN- 


BRASIDAS      IN      CHALKIDIKE.       See 

GitKK.i;:   IS.  ('.  -m-A-n. 

BRAZIL  :  Origin  of  the  name. — "As  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  cargo  which  Americnis  Vcs- 
pucius  carried  back  to  Europe  was  the  well- 
known  dye-wood,  '  C";esalpiiia  Braziliensis,' — 
called  iu  the  Portuguese  language  '  pan  brazil,' 
on  account  of  its  resemblauce  lo  '  brazas,'  '  coals 
of  fire,' — the  land  whence  it  came  was  termed  the 
■  land  of  the  brazil-wood  ' ;  and  liiially  this  appel- 
lation was  shortened  to  Brazil,  and  completely 
usurped  the  names  Vera  Cruz,  or  Santa  Cruz." — 
J.  C.  Fletcher  and  I).  P.  Kidder.  I'rnzil  and  the 
lirdziliniix,  ch.   3. — Sec.   also,   Amekica:    A.  I). 

i.-.on.  i.-.ii. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants.  S(^e  Ameuican 
.\r.oKi(.i.M:s;  'I  ri'i. — (Iiakani. — TiPtVAS;  also 
GiTK  or  ('(!((>  (iuoi'i'. 

A.  D.  1500-1504. — Discovery,  exploration  of 
the  coast  and  first  settlement.  See  Ameuica: 
A.  n.   Illl0-l."i(l(l,  l."i(lll-l.'J14.  and  l.">0;i-l.')04. 

A.  D.  1510-1661. — Portuguese  colonization 
and  agriculture. — Introduction  of  Slavery. — 
The  coming  of  the  Jesuits. — Conquests  of 
the  Dutch,  and  the  Portuguese  recovery  of 
them. — "Brazil,  on  which  the  Portuguese  ships 
had  been  cast  by  accident,  had  been  found  to 
unite  in  itself  the  capabilities  of  every  part  of 
the  world  in  which  Europeans  have  settled, 
though  happily  gold  and  .silver  had  not  yet  been 
discovered,  and  the  colonists  betook  themselves 
from  the  first  to  agriculture.  The  first  perma- 
nent settlements  on  this  coast  were  made  by 
Jews,  exiled  by  the  persecution  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion; and  the  government  supplemented  these 
by  .sending  out  criminals  of  all  kinds.  But 
gradually  the  consequence  of  Brazil  became 
recognized,  and,  as  afterwards  happened  in  New 
England,  the  nobility  at  home  asked  to  share  the 
land  among  themselves.  Emmanuel  would  not 
countenance  such  a  claim,  but  this  great  prince 
died  in  loSl,  and  his  successor,  John  111.,  e.\- 
teuded  to  Brazil  the  .same  system  which  had  l)eeu 
adoi)ted  in  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  The  whole 
sea-coast  of  linizil  was  parcelled  out  by  feudal 
grants.  It  was  divided  into  captaincies,  each  .W 
leagues  in  length,  with  no  limits  in  the  interior ; 
and  these  were  granted  out  as  male  fiefs,  with 
absolute  power  over  the  natives,  such  as  at  that 
time  e.visteil  over  the  serfs  who  tilled  the  soil  in 
Europe.  But  the  native  Brazilians  were  neither 
so  easy  acon(|Ucst  as  the  Peruvians,  nor  .so  easily 
induced  to  labour;  and  the  Portuguese  now  be- 
gan to  bring  iiegros  from  the  Guinea  coast. 
This  trallie  in  human  flesh  had  long  been  vigor- 
ously pursued  in  various  parts  of  Europe;  the 
Portuguese  now  introduced  it  to  America.  The 
settlers  of  Brazil  were,  properly  sjieaking,  the 
first  European  colonists.  For  they  sold  tlieirown 
possessions  at  home,  and  brought  their  house- 
holds with  them  to  tlie  new  country.  Thus  they 
gradually  formed  the  heart  of  a  new  nation, 
whereas  the  chief  Spaniards  always  returned 
home  after  a  certain  tenure  of  their  offices,  and 
those  who  remained  in  the  colony  descended  to 
the  rank  of  the  conquered  natives.  Man}'  of 
those  who  came  to  Brazil  had  alr(;ady  served  in 
the  exjieditions  to  the  East;  and  they  naturally 
perceiveil  that  the  coast  of  America  might  raise 
the  productions  of  India.  Hence  Brazil  early 
becaiue  a  plantation  colony,  and  its  i)rospcrity  is 
very  much  due  to  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane. 
The  Portuguese  were  greatly  assisted,  both  in 
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tlic  East  anil  the  West,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
newly  founded  order  of  the  Jesuits.  .  .  .  Jolin 
in.  in  [1549]  sent  out  six  of  the  order  with  the 
first  governor  of  Brazil.  .  .  .  The  Dutch,  made 
bold  by  their  great  successes  in  the  East,  now 
souglit  to  win  the  trade  of  Brazil  by  force  of 
arms,  and  the  success  of  the  East  India  Company 
encouraged  the  adventurers  who  subscribed  the 
funds  for  that  of  tlie  West  Indies,  incorporated  in 
1621.  The  Dutch  Admiral,  Jacob  Willekens,  suc- 
cessfully assaulted  San  Salvador  [Bahia]  in  1624, 
and  though  the  capital  was  aftewards  retaken  by 
the  intrepid  Archbisliop  Texeira,  one  half  of  the 
coast  of  Brazil  submitted  to  the  Dutch.  Here, 
as  in  the  East,  the  profit  of  the  company  was  the 
whole  aim  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  executed  their  design  was  a  main  cause  of 
its  failure.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  tlie  profits  of  the 
comixmy  .  .  .  rose  at  one  time  to  cent  per  cent. 
Tlie  visions  of  the  speculators  of  Amsterdam  be- 
came greater;  and  they  resolved  to  become 
masters  of  all  Brazil.  .  .  .  The  man  whom  they 
despatched  [1637]  to  execute  this  design  was 
Prince  John  Maurice  of  Nassau.  ...  In  a  short 
time  he  had  greatly  extended  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions. But  the  Stad-houder  was  subject,  not  to 
the  wise  and  learned  men  who  sat  in  the  States- 
General,  but  to  the  merchants  who  composed  tlie 
courts  of  the  company'.  They  thought  of  nothing 
but  their  dividends ;  they  considered  that  Maurice 
kept  up  more  troops  and  built  more-  fortresses 
than  were  necessary  for  a  mercantile  community, 
and  that  he  lived  in  too  princely  a  fashion  for 
one  in  their  service.  Perhaps  they  suspected  him 
of  an  intention  of  slipping  into  that  royal  dig- 
nity wliich  the  feudal  frame  of  Brazilian  society 
seemed  to  offer  him.  At  any  rate,  in  1643.  they 
forced  him  to  resign.  A  recent  revolution  had 
terminated  the  subjection  of  Portugal  to  Spain, 
and  the  new  king  of  Portugal  concluded  a  truce 
for  ten  years  with  Holland.  War  was  therefore 
supposed  to  be  out  of  the  question.  .  .  .  But  the 
recall  of  Maurice  was  the  signal  for  an  independ- 
ent revolt  in  Brazil.  Though  the  mother  coun- 
tries were  at  peace,  war  broke  out  between  tlie 
Dutch  and  the  Portuguese  of  Brazil  in  1645. 
The  Jesuits  had  long  preached  a  crusade  against 
the  heretic  Dutch.  .  .  .  John  Ferdinand  de 
Vieyra,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Pernambuco,  led 
a  general  uprising  of  the  Brazilians,  and  althougli 
the  Dutch  made  a  stubborn  resistance,  they  re- 
ceived no  assistance  from  home ;  they  were  driven 
from  one  post  after  another,  until,  in  1654,  tlie 
last  of  the  company's  servants  quitted  Brazil. 
The  Dutch  declared  war  against  Portugal ;  but 
in  1661  peace  was  made,  and  the  Dutcli  sold  their 
claims  for  8,000,000  florins,  tlie  right  of  trading 
being  secured  to  them.  But  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Dutch,  the  trade  of  Brazil  came  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  English." — E.  J. 
Payne,  Hist,  of  European  Colonies,  eh..  2-3. 

Also  in:  R.  G.  Watson,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese South  America,  v.  \,ch.  9 rind  15;  v.  2,  ch. 
1-4.— R.  Soutliey,  Hist,  of  Brotil.  e.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1524. — Conceded  to  Portugal.  See 
Amerkw;  a.  D.  1510-1524. 

A.  D.  1531-1641.— The  Republic  of  St.  Paul. 
— The  Paulistas  or  Mamelukes. —  "The  cele- 
brated republic  of  St.  Paul,  as  it  is  usuall.y 
denominated,  had  its  rise  about  the  year  1531, 
from  a  very  inconsiderable  beginning.  A  mariner 
of  the  name  of  Ramalho,  having  been  ship- 
wrecked on  this  part  of  the  coast,  was  received 


among  a  small  Indian  tribe  called  the  Piratininga, 
after  the  name  of  their  chief.  Ib'ie  he  was 
found  by  De  Sousa  some  years  aftervvards,  and, 
contrary  to  the  established  policy  of  permitting 
no  settlement  excepting  immediately  on  the  sea- 
coast,  he  allowed  this  man  to  remain,  on  account 
of  his  having  intermarried  and  having  a  family. 
The  advantages  of  this  establishment  were  sucli, 
that  permission  was  soon  after  given  to  others  to 
settle  here,  and  as  the  adventurers  intermarried 
with  the  natives,  their  numbers  increased  rapidly. 
.  .  .  A  mixed  race  was  formed,  pos.sessiug  a 
compound  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  manners 
and  customs.  The  Jesuits  soon  after  established 
themselves  with  a  number  of  Indians  they  had 
reclaimed,  and  exerted  a  salutary  influence  in 
.softening  and  harmonizing  the  growing  colony. 
In  1581,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed 
from  St.  Vincent  on  the  coast  to  St.  Pauls;  but 
its  subjection  to  Portugal  was  little  more  than 
nominal.  .  .  .  The  mixture  produced  an  im- 
proved race,  'the  European  spirit  of  enterprise,' 
says  Southey,  'developed  itself  in  constitutions 
adapted  to  the  country.'  But  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  free  and  popular  government 
which  they  enjoyed  produced  the  .same  fruits 
here  as  in  every  other  country.  .  .  .  They  soon 
quarreled  with  the  Jesuits  [1581],  on  account  of 
the  Indians  whom  they  had  reduced  to  slavery. 
The  Jesuits  declaimed  against  the  practice ;  but 
as  tliere  were  now  many  wealthy  families  among 
the  Paulistas,  the  greater  part  of  whose  fortunes 
consisted  in  their  Indians,  it  was  not  heard  with 
patience.  Tlie  Paulistas  first  engaged  in  war 
against  the  enemies  of  their  allies,  and  afterwards 
on  their  own  account,  on  finding  it  advantageous. 
They  establislied  a  regular  trade  with  the  other 
provinces  wlioni  thej'  supplied  with  Indian 
slaves.  They  by  this  time  acquired  the  name  of 
Mamelukes,  from  the  peculiar  military  discipline 
they  adopted,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
^lamelukes  of  Egypt.  The  revolution  in  Portu- 
gal, when  Philip  II.  of  Spain  placed  himself  on 
its  throne,  cast  the  Paulistas  in  a  state  of  independ- 
ence, as  they  were  the  only  settlers  in  Brazil 
whicli  did  not  acknowledge  the  new  dynast_y. 
From  the  year  1580  until  the  middle  of  the  follow- 
ing century,  tliey  may  be  regarded  as  a  repul)lie, 
and  it  was  during  this  period  they  displa}-ed  that 
active  and  enterprising  character  for  which  they 
were  so  much  celebrated.  .  .  .  While  a  Spanish 
king  occupied  tlie  throne  of  Portugal,  thej' 
attacked  the  Spanish  settlements  on  tlie  Para- 
guay, alleging  that  the  Spaniards  were  encroach- 
ing on  their  territory.  .  .  .  They  attacked  the 
.Jesuit  missions  [1629].  .  .  .  As  they  had  fixed 
themselves  east  of  the  Parana,  the  Paulistas  laid 
hold  of  this  as  a  pretext.  They  carried  away 
upwards  of  2,000  of  their  Indians  into  captivity, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  sold  and  dis- 
tributed as  slaves.  The  Jesuits  complained  to 
the  king  of  Spain  and  to  the  pope:  the  latter 
fulminated  his  excommunication.  The  Paulistas 
attacked  the  Jesuits  in  their  college,  and  jiut 
their  principal  to  death,  expelled  the  remainder, 
and  set  up  a  religion  of  tlieir  own;  at  least  no 
longer  ackjiowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  pope. 
Inconsequence  of  the  interruption  of  the  African 
trade  during  the  Dutch  war,  the  demand  for 
Indian  slaves  was  very  much  increased.  The 
Paulistas  redoubled  their  exertions,  and  traversed 
every  part  of  the  Brazils  in  armed  troops.  .  .  . 
Tlie  "foundation  was  laid  of  enmity  to  the  Portu- 
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.nusr  which  rontiniies  to  tliis  ihi.T.  although  a 
cmpl.tr  slop  was  put  to  Ihi-  infamous  practice 
in  the  vcar  IT.-iO.  .  .  .  Wliou  tlic  house  of  Bra- 
KUiiza'iii  IWO.  iisccii.li'd  tlic  throne,  tlie  1  aulis- 
us.  insu-ail  of  ndinowledjciiig  him.  conceived 
the  idea  of  electing  a  kini;  for  tlieniselves.  I  hey 
actually  elected  a  distinj:uislied  cili/.en  of  the 
name  of  Bueno.  who  persisted  in  refusing  to 
accept  upon  wliieh  lluv  were  induced  to  at- 
kjiowlr,lj;e  .loiim  IV.  [ItUl).  It  was  not  untd 
lonL'  aft.rwanls  that  tliev  came  un.ler  tlie  Portu- 
guese government."— II.  M.  Brackenridge,  Voi/- 
agt  to  ^iith  Aiiuricti,  r.  1,  eli.  2. 

Auso  in:  R  Southey,  IHkI.  of  Bnutl,  ch.  23 

(r.  i). 

A.  D.  1540-1541.— Orellana's  voyage  down 
the  Amazons.     S.  .■  Amv/.ons  Kivku. 

A  D.  1555-1560.— Attempted  Huguenot 
colony  on  the  Bay  of  Rio  Janeiro.  See 
Ki.uiiin;   A    1).  I.">ll-'-l.")i;:i. 

A.  D.  1654-1777.- The  Portuguese  policy  of 
exclusion  and  restriction.— Boundary  dis- 
putes with  Spain.— •■  The  period  of  peace  which 
followed  the.s<-  victories  [over  the  Dutcli]  .  .  . 
was  used  by  the  Portuguese  government  only  to 
got  up  a  kiiid  of  old  .lapanese  system  of  isolation, 
by  which  it  was  intended  to  keep  the  colony  in 
perpetual  tutelage.  In  consequence  of  this  even 
now.  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  since  it 
violently  separated  itself,  Brazilians  generally 
entertain  a  bitter  grudge  against  the  motlier 
country.  All  the  trade  io  and  from  Brazil  was 
engrossed  by  Portugal ;  every  functionary,  down 
to  the  last  clerk,  was  Portuguese.  Any  other 
European  of  scientific  education  was  looked  at 
with  suspicion :  and  particularly  they  .sought  to 
prevent  by  all  means  the  exploration  of  the 
interior,  as'  they  feared  not  only  that  the  eyes  of 
the  natives  might  be  opened  to  their  mode  of 
administration,  but  also  that  such  travellers 
might  siile  with  the  Spaniards  in  their  long  dis- 
pute regarding  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
nations,  as  the  French  astronomer.  La  Conda- 
niine,  liad  done.  This  (luestion,  wliicli  arose 
shortly  aftir  the  discovery,  and  was  hushed  up 
only  during  the  short  union  of  both  crowns 
(from  I.")81-Ui40),  broke  out  with  renewed  vigor 
now  ami  then,  maugre  the  Treat}'  of  Tordesilhas 
in  1484  [see  A.meiika:  A.  I).  1494].  .  .  .  By 
the  Treaty  of  Silo  Ildefonso,  in  1777.  both  parties 
having  long  felt  how  impracticable  the  old 
arrangements  were  —  at  lea.st,  for  ihcirAmerican 
colonies  —  tlie  boundaries  were  fi.xed  upon  the 
principle  of  the  'uti  possidetis,'  at  any  rate  so 
far  as  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  interior 
allowed;  but  this  effort  also  proved  to  be  vain. 
.  .  .  The  unsolved  question  descended  as  an  evil 
heritage  to  their  respective  heirs,  Brazil  and  the 
South  American  Hepublics.  A  few  years  ago  it 
gave  rise  to  the  terrible  war  with  Paraguay ;  and 
It  will  lend  to  fresh  conliicts  between  Brazil  and 
the  Argentine  Kepublic. " — F.  Keller,  Tfie 
Ainiiznit  iiirl  .\fu'leiru  Ritein,  pp.  23-24. 

Also  in:  H.  Southey,   Hiiton/  of  Brazil,  u.  3. 

A.  D.  1713.— The"  Portuguese  title  con- 
firmed.    S<e  L'TRtxiiT:  \.  1).  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1759.— Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  See 
Jksi  iT>;  A.  I)    17.">7-177;J. 

A.  D.  1808-1822.— Becomes  the  asylum  of 
Portuguese  royalty.— The  founding  of  the  in- 
dependent Empire.— ■•  Wliile  aiiarchv  and  ruin 
.  .  .  overspreaii  tlie  greater  part  of  the  beautiful 
continent  of  South  Auicrica,  the  Empire  of  Bra- 


zil won  an  independent  existence  without  blood- 
shed, and  kept  it  with  credit.  The  Dutch 
conquest  of  Brazil,  and  its  reconquest  by  the 
Portugucso,  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter.  The  country  long  remained  under  the 
close  and  oppressive  monopoly  imjiosed  upon  it 
by  the  Portuguese;  but  in  ISO8  [1HI)7]  when  Na- 
poleon invaded  Portugal,  the  regent  embarked 
[see  PoRTiTti.\i,:  A.  D.  1807],  with  the  royal  in- 
signia, for  Brazil,  which  at  once  assumed  the 
dignity  of  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
ports  were  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world; 
tlie  printing-press  was  Introduced ;  learning  was 
encouraged;  the  enormous  resources  of  the 
country  were  explored;  foreign  settlers  were  in- 
vited to  establish  themselves;  embassies  were 
sent  to  European  powers  of  the  first  rank,  and 
diplomatic  agents  received.  New  towns  and 
harbours  were  planned;  new  life  was  breathed 
into  every  department  of  the  state.  After  a  few 
years,  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  compelled 
king  John  VI.  to  return  to  Europe,  as  the  only 
chance  of  preserving  the  integrit)'  of  the  mon- 
archy. The  Cortes  of  Lisbon  invited  their  sover- 
eign to  revisit  his  ancient  capital,  and  deputies 
from  Brazil  were  summoned  to  attend  the  sit- 
tings of  the  National  Assembly.  But  before  the 
deputies  could  arrive,  the  Cortes  had  resolved 
that  Brazil  should  be  again  reduced  to  absolute 
dependence  on  Portugal.  A  resolution  more 
sen.seless  or  more  impracticable  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  territory  of  Brazil  was  as  large 
as  all  Euro])e  ])ut  togetlier;  Portugal  was  a 
little  kingdom,  i.solated  and  witliout  influence 
among  the  monarchies  of  the  Old  World ;  yet  it 
was  deliberately  decreed  that  all  the  monopolies 
of  the  exploded  colonial  system  should  be  re- 
vived, and  that  England  sliould  be  deprived  of 
her  free  trade  to  Brazil.  The  king  appointed 
his  eldest  son,  l)om  Pedro,  Regent  of  the  new 
kingdom,  anil  soon  after  took  his  departure  for 
Lisbon,  with  many  of  the  emigrant  noliilitj-. 
I)om  Pedro  assumed  the  government  under  the 
perplexing  circumstances  of  an  empty  treasury, 
a  heavy  puljlic  debt,  and  the  provinces  almost  in 
revolt.  Bahia  disavowed  his  authority,  and  the 
Cortes  withheld  their  support  from  him.  The 
regent  reduced  his  expenditure  to  the  monthly 
sum  allowed  to  his  princess  for  pin  money;  he 
retired  to  a  country  house,  and  observed  the 
most  rigid  economj-.  By  great  exertions  he  re- 
duced the  public  expenditure  from  S.jO.ODO.OOO 
to  $15,000,000;  liul  the  northern  and  iulernal 
provinces  still  willilield  tlieir  taxes;  the  armj' 
became  mutinous,  and  tlie  ministers  of  his 
father,  who  still  remained  in  power,  were  un- 
popular; the  regent  in  despair  deinaniled  his 
recall.  But  the  Brazilians  were  at  length  dis- 
armeil  by  his  noble  conduct;  they  recognized  his 
activity,  his  beneficence,  his  assiduity  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  and  the  habitual  feelings 
of  affection  and  respect  for  the  House  of  Bra- 
ganza,  which  had  for  a  monieut  been  laid  asleep 
by  di-strust,  were  reawakened  with  renewed 
strength.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  quarrels 
which  disturbed  Brazil  were  accommodated  before 
the  arrival  of  intelligence  from  Portugal.  Hardly 
had  the  king  arrived  in  Lisbon  when  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  assent  to  a  constitution  which 
treated  his  IJrazilian  subjects  as  mere  colonists; 
succeeiling  mails  brought  orders  more  and  more 
humiliating  to  the  Brazilians.  The  design  of 
declaring  Brazil  an  independent  kingdom,  grew 
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more  and  more  in  public  favour ;  but  the  prince 
was  unwilling  to  place  himself  in  direct  rebellion 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  steadily  adhered  to 
his  determination  to  leave  America.  At  length, 
it  is  related,  a  despatch  was  delivered  to  the 
reg&nt,  which  he  declined  to  show  to  any  of  his 
ministers,  but  which  evidently  e.xcited  in  his 
inind  no  ordinary  emotions  of  anger:  he  crushed 
the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  moved  away  to  a 
window,  where  he  stood  for  a  few  moments  in 
thought :  at  length  he  turned  to  his  council  with 
the  words  '  Independencia  ou  morte': — the  ex- 
clamation was  received  with  tumultuous  cheers, 
and  was  adopted  as  the  watchword  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  Portuguese  troops  were  sent  back 
to  Europe.  The  Cortes  of  Lisbon  were  now 
anxious  to  recall  their  obnoxious  decrees;  to 
admit  the  deputies  from  Brazil;  to  make  any 
concession  that  might  be  demanded.  But  it  was 
too  late:  the  independence  of  Brazil  was  for- 
mally proclaimed  in  August,  1822,  and  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year.  Dom  Pedro  was 
cronued  Emperor  of  Brazil.  This  is  the  tirst, 
and  as  yet  the  only  instance  of  a  modern  colony 
achieving  its  independence,  and  separating  itself 
completely  from  its  metropolis  without  blood- 
shed."— Viscount  Bury,  Exodus  of  tlie  Western 
Nations,  v.  3,  ch.  11. 

Also  ix:  J.  Armitage,  Hist,  of  Brazil,  ch.  1-7. 
—See,  also,  Portugal:  A.  D.  1820-1834 

A.  D.  1825-1865.— Wars  with  the  Argen- 
tines.— Abdication  of  Dom  Pedro  I. — The 
Guerrados  Cabanos. — "In  ISS.j,  chielly through 
the  mediation  of  England,  Brazil  was  acknowl- 
edged as  an  independent  empire.  But  the  inner 
commotions  continued,  and  were  not  even  soothed 
by  a  new  Constitution,  drawn  up  in  1833,  and 
sworn  to  by  the  Emperor  in  183-1.  Xew  revolts 
in  Pernambuco,  and  some  of  the  other  Northern 
provinces,  and  a  war  of  three  years  with  the 
Argentine  Republic,  which  ended  in  1828  by 
Brazil  giving  up  Banda  Oriental,  annexed  only 
eleven  jears  before,  disturbed  and  weakened  the 
land.  The  foreign  soldiers,  enlisted  for  this  war, 
and  retained  after  its  conclusion  to  keep  down 
the  Opposition,  and  the  extravagant  private  life 
of  the  Emperor,  who  recklesslj'  trampled  down 
the  honour  of  respectable  families,  provoked 
dissatisfaction  and  murmurs,  which  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch  when  he  insisted  upon  carrying  on 
a  most  unpopular  war  in  Portugal  to  defend  the 
rights  of  his  daughter,  Dona  Maria  da  Gloria  {in 
whose  favour  he  had  abdicated  the  Portuguese 
Crown),  against  his  brother,  Don  Jliguel  [see 
PoRTUG.\L~^  A.  D.  182^^1889].  In  April,  1831, 
Dom  Pedro  I.,  so  enthusiastically  raised  to  the 
Brazilian  throne  only  nine  years  before,  was 
forced  to  abdicate  it,  deserted  and  betrayed  by 
every  one,  in  behalf  of  his  younger  son,  Pedro. 
The  next  period  was  the  most  disturbed  one  that 
the  young  Empire  had  yet  witnessed.  Slave 
revolts  at  Bahia,  a  civil  war  in  the  South,  which 
almost  cost  it  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
and  the  bloody  rebellion  known  as  the  Guerra 
dos  Cabanos,  in  Para  and  Amazon,  from  1835  to 
1837,  followed  each  other  quickly.  In  this  last 
revolt,  the  Brazilians  had  stirred'  up  the  Indians 
and  mestizoes  against  the  abhorred  Portuguese, 
without  considering  that  they  should  not  be 
able  to  quench  the  fire  they  had  themselves 
kindled.  In  a  short  time,  the  fury  of  the  whole 
colored  population  turned  against  all  whites, 
Brazilians  and   Portuguese  alike,    without  any 


distinction.  Jlore  than  10,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  this  Guerra  dos  Cabanos; 
and,  to  the  present  day,  those  terrible  times  and 
the  barbarous  cruelties  committed  by  the  In- 
dians, half-castes,  and  mulattoes,  continue  to  be 
talked  of  with  awe  in  the  two  provinces.  A 
revolution  in  Minas,  got  up  by  the  personal 
ambitions  of  a  few  political  leaders,  rather  than 
emanating  from  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the 
war  against  Rosas,  the  Dictator  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  passed  over  Brazil  without  leaving 
deep  traces,  at  least  when  compared  with  the 
last  war  against  Paraguay ;  which,  besides  the 
stimulus  of  the  old  differences  about  boundaries, 
was  occasioned  by  the  endless  vexations  and  re- 
strictions with  which  the  Dictator  Lopez  strove 
to  ruin  the  Brazilian  trade  on  the  Paraguay,  and 
to  prejudice  the  province  of  Mato  Grosso. " — F. 
Keller,  The  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers,  pp. 
35-26. 

Also  in  :  J.  Armitage,  Hist,  of  Brazil,  1808- 
1831. — See,  also,  Argektdje  Republic:  A.  D. 
1819-1874. 

A.  D.  1865-1870. — The  war  with  Paraguay. 
See  P-VRAGi-ay:  A,  D.  160S-1S73. 

A.  D.  1871-1888. — Emancipation  of  Slaves. 
— The  Brazilian  act  of  emancipation,  known  as 
the  Law  of  Rio  Branco  (taking  that  name  from 
the  Minister  who  carried  it  through)  was  passed 
on  the  38th  of  September,  1871,  "and  from  that 
date  it  was  enacted  '  that  children  henceforth 
born  of  slave  women  shall  be  considered  of  free 
condition.'.  .  .  Such  children  are  not  to  be 
actually  free,  but  are  bound  to  serve  the  owners 
of  their  mothers  for  a  term  of  21  years,  under  the 
name  of  '  apprentices. '  These  must  work,  under 
severe  penalties,  for  their  hereditary  masters; 
but  if  the  latter  inflict  on  them  excessive  bodily 
punishment,  they  are  allowed  to  bring  suit  in  a 
criminal  court,  which  may  declare  their  freedom. 
A  provision  was  also  made  for  the  emancipation 
of  government  slaves;  and  there  was  a  clause 
which  insured  a  certain  sum,  to  be  annually  set 
aside  from  tines,  which  was  to  aid  each  province 
in  emancipating  by  purchase  a  certain  number 
of  slaves.  .  .  .  The  passage  of  this  law  did  not 
prove  merely  prospective  in  its  effects.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  sums  placed  aside  for  emanci- 
pating slaves  by  purchase  resulted  in  the  freedom 
of  many  bondmen.  And  more  than  this,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  generous  private  rivalry  in  the 
good  work,  from  motives  of  benevolence  and 
from  religious  influence.  JIany  persons  in  various 
parts  of  Brazil  liberated  their  slaves  without  com- 
pensation. ...  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
number  liberated,  either  by  the  provisions  of  the 
State  or  by  private  individuals,  is  always  in  an 
increasing  ratio.  When  the  writer  fii-sl  went  to 
Brazil  [1853]  ...  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  3,000,000  in  slavery.  .  .  .  There  were  at 
the  beginning  of  1875,  when  the  law  of  emanci- 
pation had  been  but  a  little  more  than  three 
years  in  operation,  1,476,567  slaves." — J.  C. 
Fletcher  and  D.  P.  Kidder,  Brazil  and  the  Bra- 
zilians, ch.  28.— "On  the  35th  of  March,  1884, 
slavery  was  abolished  in  the  province  of  Ceara. 
The  R'io  News  says,  •  The  movement  began  oidy 
15  months  ago,  the  first  muuicii)ality  liberating 
its  slaves  on  the  1st  of  January,  1883.  The  new 
tax  law  of  last  November  greatly  accelerated 
this  progress,  because  it  made  slave-holding  im- 
possible, the  value  of  the  slave  being  less  than 
the  tax. '  "     On  the  38th  of  September,  1885,  the 
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impiilii'iico  uf  tlir  Briizilians  to  rid  themselves  of 
sliivtTV  expresscl  itself  in  a  new  Einiincipatioii 
Act.  known  as  the  Saraiva  law.  It  provided 
fcr  faellilatiiiK  and  liasteniiiR  the  extension  of 
frefdoin.  bv  inereasinij  the  public  fund  appropn- 
«tc<l  to  it.'bv  detiuiii),'  the  valuation  of  slaves, 
and  by  other  effective  provisions,  so  that 
■•  within  ten  yi'iirs  [from  its  date]  it  i.s  supposed 
that  slavery  will  have  cea.sed  to  e.\ist  in  Brazil." 
— n.  (".  Dent.  .1  Yair  in  Dimil.  i>i>.  281-29G.— 
"On  March  W.  1887,  the  odicial  return  gave  the 
number  of  slaves  in  Brazil  as  723,419,  of  the 
l.'pil  value  of  f4«.->,22.-,,212.  On  -May  13.  1888, 
the  Crown  Princess,  as  regent,  gave  the  royal 
assent  to  a  short  measure  of  two  clauses,  the  first 
declaring  that  slavery  was  abolished  in  Brazil 
from  tlic  day  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  and 
the  second  repealing  all  former  Acts  on  the  sub- 
ject. Both  Chambers  refused  to  consider  the 
claim  for  compensation  made  bv  the  slave  own- 
^.rs:■—!<t„l.■>m,ln■H  r,<ir- H-x-k.  18«().  y(.  3!)1. 

A.  D.  xSS^-iSoi.— Revolution.— Overthrow 
of  the  Empire.— Establishment  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.— Religious 
freedom  declared. — "The  sudden  collapse  of  the 
Imperial  Government  in  November  [1889], 
restilting  in  the  downfall  of  Dom  Pedro  and  his 
banishment,  caused  universal  surprise.  For 
wane  lime  the  Government  had  been  credited  b}' 
the  Republican  journals  with  tlie  wish  and 
intention  to  disperse  the  army  throughout  the 
provinces  and  along  the  frontier,  so  that,  with 
the  a.ssistance  of  the  newly-organised  National 
Guard,  tlie  suceessicm  of  the  Princess  Ini|)erial  to 
the  throne  miglit  be  secured  in  the  event  of  the 
death  or  incapacity  through  old  age  of  the 
Kmpcror  Dom  Pedro.  An  infantry  battalion, 
ordered  to  embark  for  a  distant  jirovince, 
mutinied  and  refu.sed  to  go.  The  War  Depart- 
ment resolved  to  compel  them  by  force  to 
depart."  The  result  was  a  general  mutiny 
(November  1.5,  1889),  which  soon  became  a 
revolution.  "  The  organiser  of  the  mutiny  was 
Colonel  Benjamin  Constant  Botelho  de  Magal- 
haes,  an  ollicer  of  exceptional  ability  and  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Military  Academy.  The  movement 
seemed  directed  at  tnrst  only  against  the 
obno.xioiis  Ouro  Preto  Ministry  ;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Republicans,  under  the  leadership  of 
a  popular  agitjitor,  Jose  de  Patrocinio,  was  so 
very  pronounced,  that  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
city  hall,  in  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  1.5,  a  resolu- 
tion proclaiming  the  Republic  was  ])assed  by 
a<(lamation.  About  the  same  hour,  a  self-con- 
stituted committee,  consisting  of  General  Deo- 
doro  [da  Fonseca],  Benjamin  Constant,  and 
Quintino  Bocayuva,  met  and  organised  a  Pro- 
visional Government,"  with  Marshal  Deodoro  da 
Fonseca  for  its  Chief,  Colonel  Botellio  de  Magal- 
haes  for  Minister  of  War.  "A  formal  decree 
was  issued  declaring  a  federal  liepublic,  the 
sevend  provinces  of  the  late  Empire  constituting 
the  fStates  and  each  State  arranging  its  own  con- 
stitution and  electing  its  delibenitive  bodies  and 
local  governments.  On  the  morning  of  the  IGth 
the  deposed  Emperor  received  intimation  that  he 
and  his  family  must  leave  the  country  within 
twenty-four  hours:  — 'Between  2  and  'i  o'clock 
on  the  monung  of  the  17th  an  officer  appeared  at 
the  palace  and  informed  the  Emperor  that  he 
inust  at  once  embark,  with  all  the  members  of 
his  family.  The  wretched  old  man  ])rotested 
that  he  w.is  not  a  fugitive,  and  that  he  preferred 


I  to  embark  by  day;  but  after  listening  to  the 
ollicer's  explanation  that  a  conflict  might  occur 
and  blood  miglil  be  shed,  he  linally  yieUled, 
protesting  that  in  such  a  crisis  his  old  grey  head 
was  the  only  one  that  was  cool.  And  .so  at  the 
dead  hour  of  inght,  with  no  one  to  say  a  fare- 
well and  bid  him  God-speed,  the  aged  Emperor, 
with  his  devoted  wife  and  children,  went  down 
to  tlie  Caes  Pharoiix,  where  a  launch  was  wait- 
ing to  convey  them  out  to  the  small  giuil)oat 
Parnahyba.  About  10  o'clock  the  gunboat 
steamed  out  of  the  harbour  and  went  down  to 
Ilha  Grande  to  wait  for  the  merchant  steamer 
Alagoas,  which  had  been  chartered  to  convey  the 
exiles  to  Europe'.  ...  It  was  said  that  the 
Imperial  Ministry,  princijially  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Ouro  Preto,  had  arranged 
with  DoMi  Pe<lro  to  alidicalc  at  the  eml  of 
January,  1890,  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  the 
Countess  d'Eu.  But  the  Countess,  with  her 
husband,  was  extremely  unpopular  with  the 
army  and  navy,  and  from  these  the  feeling  of 
disloyalty  spread  rapidly  among  the  people.  By 
decree  of  the  Provisional  Government,  the 
provinces  of  Brazil,  united  by  the  tie  of  feder- 
ation, were  to  be  styled  the  '  United  States  of 
Brazil,'  and  general  elections  were  to  take  place 
in  August,  1890,  to  confirm  the  establisliment  of 
the  Republic.  A  counter-revolution  broke  out 
in  Rio  on  Dec.  18.  Anumber  of  soldiers,  .sailors, 
and  civilians  took  part  in  it,  and  troops  had  to  be 
ordered  out  to  disperse  them.  It  was  not  until 
the  20th  that  the  disturbance  was  tinall  v  quelled. " 
—  Annual  Register,  1889,  pt.  1,  pp.'UA-US.— 
"The  revolution  was  the  work  of  leaders  wlio 
were  not  onlj-  conscious  of  their  power,  but  also 
confident  that  the  nation  would  inevitably  con- 
done their  temporary  acts  of  usurpation.  There 
were  no  signs  of  weakness,  vacillation  or  uncer- 
tainty in  their  action.  ...  A  coalition  of  the 
army  officers  and  the  constitution-makers  and 
political  dreamers  of  the  League  would  have 
been  impracticable  if  the  leaders  had  not  known 
that  the  20  provinces  of  the  Empire  were  pro- 
foundly disiilTected  and  would  readily  acquiesce 
in  a  radical  change  of  government.  .  .  .  The 
Emperor  of  Brazil  has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive sovereigns  of  his  time.  ...  He  was  a 
ruler  with  manj'  fascinating  and  estimable  traits, 
who  endeared  himself  to  his  people.  This  and 
much  more  may  be  said  in  praise  of  the  deposed 
and  banished  Emperor;  but  when  the  record  of 
his  public  services  and  of  his  private  virtues  is 
complete,  the  fact  remains  that  he  stood  for  a 
system  of  centralization  that  jiracticallj'  deprived 
the  great  series  of  federated  provinces  of  their 
autonomy  and  his  subjects  of  the  privileges  of 
self-government.  Dom  Pedro  II.  was  not  a  con- 
stitutional reformer.  The  charter  which  he  had 
received  from  his  father  was  not  modified  in  any 
essential  respect  during  his  long  reign. " — X.  Y. 
Tribune  Extra,  v.  1.  no.  12  (1889). — "A  new 
Constitution  .  .  .  was  ratified  by  the  first 
National  Congress,  convened  on  Nov.  1.5,  1890. 
By  this  instrument  the  Brazilian  nation  consti- 
tuted itself  into  a  federal  republic,  under  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  Each  of 
the  old  provinces  was  declared  a  self-governing 
state,  to  be  administered  under  a  republican  form 
of  government,  with  power  to  imjjose  taxes,  and 
subject  to  no  interference  from  the  Central 
Government,    except   for   purposes  of    national 
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defense  or  the  jireservation  of  internal  order  or 
for  the  execution  of  Federal  laws.  Legislation 
relating  to  customs,  paper  currenc}',  and  postal 
communications  is  reserved  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  secured  to 
all  male  citizens  over  21  ycare  old,  with  the 
exception  of  beggars,  persons  ignorant  of  the 
alphabet,  soldiers  in  actual  service,  and  persons 
under  monastic  vows,  registration  being  the 
only  prerequisite.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  the  President  .  .  .  elected  by  the 
people  directly  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and 
.  .  .  not  eligible  for  the  succeeding  term.  .  .  . 
Senators  are  elected  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  for  nine  years,  three  from  each  State,  one 
retiring  and  his  successor  being  chosen  every 
three  years.  .  .  .  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
the  initiative  in  all  laws  relating  to  taxation. 
Deputies  are  elected  for  tliree  j-cars  by  direct 
ixipular  vote  in  the  j^roportion  of  one  to  every 
70,000  inhabitants.  ...  It  is  declared  that  no 
sect  or  church  shall  receive  aid  from  the  National 
or  State  governments."  In  1891,  differences 
arose  between  the  President  and  Congress,  at 
first  over  financial  measures  passed  by  the 
Chambers  and  vetoed  by  the  President  and 
schemes  recommended  by  the  President  that 
were  voted  down  by  Congress.  In  November 
the  President  puljlished  a  decree  dissolving 
Congress,  closed  the  Chambers  by  force,  pro- 
claimed himself  Dictator  on  the  invitation  of 
officers  of  the  arm}',  and  convoked  a  new  Con- 
gress, to  be  charged  with  the  revision  of  the 
constitution.  The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
led  off  in  a  revolt  against  this  usurpation,  and  on 
the  23d  of  November,  after  some  sliots  had  been 
fired  into  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  a  naval 
squadron  acting  against  him,  President  Fonseca 
resigned.  "  Floriano  Peixoto  was  immediately 
installed  by  the  revolutionary  committee  as 
President  in  his  stead  .  .  .  and  the  country  soon 
settled  down  under  the  new  government." — 
Applctnn's  Annual  Cydopcedia  1891,  pp.  91-96. — 
"When  Deodoro,  after  struggling  for  twelve 
months  with  the  factions  in  Congress,  closed  the 
doors  of  Sao  Christovaa  Palace  and  proclaimed  a 
dictatorship,  he  had  recourse  to  a  familiar 
expedient  of  Latin-American  civilization.  The 
speedy  collapse  of  his  administration,  when  it 
was  wholly  dependent  upon  military  force,  was 
a  good  augury  for  the  future  of  Brazil.  ...  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  the  Provisional 
Jlinistry  were  unable  to  agree  upon  the  radical 
l)olicy  of  disestablishing  the  Church.  .  .  . 
Fortunately  for  Brazil  there  was  no  compronnse 
of  the  disestablishment  question.  .  .  .  Under 
the  Constitution  no  religious  denomination  was 
permitted  to  hold  relations  of  dependence  upon, 
or  alliance  with,  the  federal  or  State  governments. 
.  .  .  Every  church  was  made  free  in  the  free 
State.  Civil  marriage  was  recognized  as  essen- 
tial. .  .  .  Perliaps  the  most  hopeful  sign  for  the 
cause  of  progress  and  religion  is  the  adoption  of 
eihieational  suffrage." — I.  N.  Ford,  Trnpicnl 
Ariurica,  ch.  4.  —  See  Constitution  op  Brazil. 


BREAD  AND  CHEESE  WAR.  See 
Nktiieiu,.\nds;  A.  D.  1482-1493. 

BRECKINRIDGE,  John  C— Defeat  in 
Presidential  election.  See  United  St.\tes  of 
A.M. :  A.  1).  18(30  (April — Novembei;). 

BREDA:  A.  D.  1575.— Spanish-Dutch  Con- 
gress.    See  NET11ERL.USDS;  A.  D.  1.jT.j-1577. 
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A.  D.  1590.— Capture  by  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau-Orange.  See  Netiieul.vnds:  A.  D. 
1588-1.J93. 

A.  D.  1624-1625.— Siege  and  capture  by  the 
Spaniards.  See  Netuerl.vnds:  A.  D.  1621- 
1633. 

A.  D.  1637.— Taken  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
See  Netifeulauds:  A.  D.  163.')-1038. 

A.  D.  1793.— Taken  and  lost  by  the  French. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1793  (FEiiitL'.AiiY— April). 


BREDA,  Declaration  from.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1658-1660. 

BREDA,  Treaty  of  (1666).  See  Nethek- 
L.\>-DS  (Holland):  A.  D.  1665-1666. 

BREED'S  HILL  (Bunker  Hill),  Battle  of. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775  (June). 

BREHON  LAWS.— "The  portion  of  the 
Irish  tribe  system  which  has  attracted  most 
attention  is  the  mode  in  which  the  judicial 
authority  was  withdrawn  from  the  chief  and  ap- 
jiropriated  by  the  hereditary  caste  of  the 
Brehons,  and  also  the  supposed  anomalous 
principles  which  they  applied  to  the  decision  of 
the  cases  which  came  before  them.  The  earlier 
English  writers  found  no  terms  too  strong  to  ex- 
press their  abhorrence  and  contempt  of  these 
native  judges,  and  their  contempt  for  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  proceeded.  On  the  other 
hand,  Irish  writers  attributed  to  these  ijrofes- 
sional  arbitrators  advanced  principles  of  equity 
wholly  foreign  to  an  early  community.  .  .  .  The 
translation  of  the  existing  vast  mass  of  Brehon 
law  books,  and  the  translation  [publication  V]  of 
the  most  important  of  them  by  the  order  of  the 
government,  have  disposed  of  the  arguments 
and  assertions  on  both  sides.  It  is  now  ad- 
mitted, that  the  system  and  principles  of  the 
Brehou  jurisprudence  present  no  characteristics 
of  any  special  character,  although  in  them 
primitive  ideas  of  law  were  elaborated  in  a 
manner  not  found  elsewhere;  .  .  .  the  laws 
which  existed  among  the  native  Irish  were  in 
substance  those  which  are  found  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  other  Aryan  tribes  in  a  similar 
stage  of  social  progress;  as  the  social  develop- 
ment of  the  nation  was  prematurely  arrested,  so 
also  were  the  legal  ideas  of  the  same  stage  of 
existence  retained  after  they  had  disappeared  in 
all  other  nations  of  Europe.  This  legal  survival 
continued  for  centuries  the  i)roperty  of  an 
hereditary  caste,  who  had  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge of  writing,  and  some  tincture  of  scholastic 
philosophy  and  civil  law.  .  .  .  The  learning  of 
the  Brehons  consisted  (1)  in  an  acquaintance 
with  the  minute  ceremonies,  intelligible  now 
oidy  to  an  arcluvologist,  and  not  always  to  him, 
by  wliich  the  action  could  be  instituted,  and 
without  which  no  Brehon  could  assume  the  role 
of  arbitrator;  and  (2)  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
traditions,  customs  and  precedents  of  the  tribe, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  dispute  should  be 
decided." — A.  G.  Richey,  Short  Hist,  of  the  Irhh 
People,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  Sir  H.  Maine,  Early  Hut.  of  In- 
sstitittionK,  led.  2. 

BREISACH:  A.  D.  1638.— Siege  and  cap- 
ture by  Duke  Bernhard.  See  Germany:  A.  1). 
1634-1639. 

A.  D.  1648. — Cession  to  France.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  ]).  1G48. 

BREITENFELD,  Battle  of  (or  first  battle 
of  Leipsic).      See   Germ.vny:    A.  I).    1631 
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BKKTWALDA, 


The  second  battle  of  (1642).      See  Gekmaxy: 

A.  n  iiiiM-ii>i.->.  .       ,    .u 

BREMEN:  isth-isth  Centuries.— In  the 
Hanscatic  League.     S. .   II  \n- v  Thwns 

A.  D.  1525  —Formal  establishment  of  the 
Reformed  Religion.     .Sio  I'.u-Acv:  A.  I).  1V22- 

A  D.  1648.— Cession  of  the  Bishoprick  to 
Sweden.     Si  r  (!i;hmany  :  A.  D.  IWS. 

A.  D.  1720.— The  Duchy  ceded  to  the  Elec- 
tor of  Hanover.  Sc  ,■  S.  a.ndixaviax  States 
(SwKi.iN'     A    It    ITl'.t  17-'l. 

A.  D.  1801-1803.— One  of  six  free  cities 
which  survive  the  Peace  of  Luneville.  See 
Ckicmanv:  .\    l>.  HMl-lso:!. 

A.     D.     1810.— Annexed    to     France.      See 

KUAXIK:    .\.    I>.    ISld  (FKIllirAUY  — 1>I:IKMI!I-.I0. 

A.  D.  1810-1815.— Loss  and  recovery  of 
autonomy  as  a  "free  city."  See  Cities.  Im- 
i-i.itiM.  AM>  I'ltKK,  i)K  Gekmaxy. 

A.  D.  1815.— Once  more  a  Free  City  and  a 
member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.     See 

Vll.NS\.     TlIK  (iiMiUh.SS  (IK. 

A.  D.  1888.— Surrender  of  free  privileges. — 
Absorption  in  the  Zollverein  and  Empire.  See 
Geiimaxy:  a.  D.  18«S. 


BREMI  :  A.  D.  1635-1638.— Taken  by  the 
French.— Recovered  by  the  Spaniards.  See 
Itmv:  a    I).  liaVliiV.l. 

BRfiMULE,  Battle  of  (1119).  See  Eso- 
I.AM>:   A    1).  li).ST-li:r.. 

BRENHIN,  The  Cymric  title.  See  Ro.me: 
H.  (■   :ilKi-:i(T. 

BRENNI,  The.     See  Rh.etiass. 

BRENTFORD,  Battle  of.— Fought  and 
won  liy  Kiliiiuiul  Ironsides  iu  his  contest  with 
C'nut,  or  Canute,  for  the  English  throne  A.  D. 

mni 

BRESCIA:  A.  D.  1512.— Capture  and  pil- 
lage by  the  French.  See  Italy:  A.  I).  I.TIO- 
15 1:1 

A.  D.  1849.  —  Bombardment,  capture  and 
brutal  treatment  by  the  Austrian  Haynau.  See 
Italy:  A.  1).  1h4'<-1>i40. 

BRESLAU  :  A.  D.  1741-1760.— In  the  wars 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  See  Austuia:  A.  D. 
1741  (May— .IrxE);  1742  (J.vxu.utY-— M.ay):  1743 
(Jl-xe):  Geiimaxy:  A.  D.  1757  (July— Decem- 
liKlti.  anil  17151). 

BREST :  A.  D.  1694.—  Repulse  of  the 
English  fleet.     See  Fuaxie:  .\.  1).  1U'J4. 

BRETAGNE.     See  Hrittaxy. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  COMMON  LOT 
OR  COMMON  LIFE.—  -The  Societies  of  the 
lii-guiiii-.  liii;liarils.  and  Lollards  [see  Beguixes], 
which  from  the  lirst  laboured  under  various  de- 
fects anil  imperfections,  had  in  course  of  time 
degenerated,  and  by  their  own  fault,  either  fallen 

essed. 
the 
propensity  to  religious  association,  .  .  .  and, 
likewise,  the  outward  condition,  which  required 
and  rendered  practicable  the  efforts  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity,  strengtliened  bv  cooperation. 
The  last  Wiis  particularly  the  ca.se  "in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  most  in  the  northern  provinces. 
Here,  then,  the  Institute  of  the  Common  Lot 
takes  its  rise.  .  .  .  The  first  author  of  tliis  new 
series  of  evolutions  was  Gerhard  Groot  (Gecrt 
Grocte  or  de  Groot,  Gerhardus  Masnus),  a  mau 
of  glowing  piety  and  great  zeal  iu  doing  good,  a 


to   pieces  of  themselves,   or    been  suppres 
The  two  things,  however,  still  existed,  viz.. 


powerful  popular  orator  and  an  afTectioiiate 
fricMcl  of  youth  [1340-1:584].  .  .  .  Mis  allcctiim 
for  Holy  Scripture  and  the  ancient  Falliirs  kin- 
dled in  "Gerhard's  bosom  the  liveliest  zeal  for  col- 
lecting the  records  of  Christian  aiitiiiuity.  .  .  . 
Hence,  he  had  long  before  employed  young  men, 
under  his  oversight,  as  copyists,  thereby  ac- 
complishing the  "threefold  end  of  imiltiplying 
the.se  good  theological  works,  giving  profitable 
ein])lnvment  to  the  youths,  aiul  ol)taiiiiiig  an  op- 
portunity of  influencing  their  minds.  This  he 
coulinued  more  and  more  to  do.  The  circle  of 
his  youthful  friends,  scholars,  and  transcribers, 
became  from  day  to  day  larger,  and  grew  at 
length  into  a  regular  society.  Having  thus  in 
part  owed  its  origin  to  the  copying  of  The  Scrip- 
tures and  devotional  books,  the  Society  from  the 
outset,  and  through  its  whole  continuance,  made 
the  Holy  Scripture  and  its  jiropagation;  the 
copying,  collecting,  preserving,  and  utilizing  of 
good  theological  and  ascetical  books,  one  of  its 
main  oljjects.  .  .  .  The  merabei-s  were  called 
'  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot,"  [or  of  the  Com- 
mon Life]  or  'Brethren  of  Good  Will,'  '  Fratres 
CoUationarii.'  '  Jeronymians,'  and  '  Gregorians.' 
.  .  .  Imitating  the  Church  at  JerusaliMU,  and 
prompted  by  brotherly  affection,  they  mutually 
shared  with  each  other  their  earnings  and  pniji- 
erty,  or  consecrated  also  their  fortune,  if  they 
possessed  any.  to  the  service  of  the  community. 
From  this  source,  and  from  donations  aud  lega- 
cies made  to  them,  arose  the  '  Brother-houses,'  in 
each  of  which  a  certain  number  of  members  lived 
together,  subjected,  it  is  true,  in  dress,  diet,  and 
general  way  of  life,  to  an  appointed  rule,  but 
yet  not  conventually  sequestered  from  the  world, 
with  which  they  maint;uned  constant  intercourse, 
and  in  such  a  way  as,  iu  opposition  to  .Mnnac-ii- 
ism,  to  preserve  the  principle  of  individual 
liberty." — C.  Ullmanu,  Jief(irii>ii:i//<fore  the  Htfjhr- 
iiiiition,  V.  2,  pt.  2,  eh.  1.— "Through  the  won- 
derful activity  of  that  fraternity  of  teachers, 
begun  about  13()0,  called  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life,  the  Netherlands  had  the  first  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  in  Europe.  These 
schools  flourished  in  every  large  town  and  almost 
in  every  village,  so  that  popular  education  was 
the  rule." — W.  E.  Griffis,  T/ie  Influence  of  the 
Sctherliin(l.s,  p.  3. 

Also  ix:  S.  Kettlewell,  Thomas  d  Kt-mpis 
irnrl  tin'   Ih'nthirt)  of  Cniniivin   Lifi.ch.    .")-()('■.  1). 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  FREE  SPIRIT. 
See  BiciifiXKs, 

BRETIGNY,  Treaty  of.— The  treaty,  called 
at  the  time  "the  great  peace."  concluded  May 8, 
1360.  between  Edward  III.  of  England  and  .lolin 
11.  of  France,  in  which  Edwartl  renounced  his 
pretensions  to  the  French  crown,  released  for  a 
ransom  King  .Jolin,  then  a  prisoner  in  his  hands, 
and  received  the  full  sovereignty  of  Guienne, 
Poitou  and  Ponthieu  in  France,  besides  retaining 
Calais  aud  Guisues. — See  Fk.vxce:  A.  D.  1337- 
1300. 

BRETWALDA.— A  title  given  to  some  of 
the  early  English  kings.  "  Opinions  differ  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Bretwalda.  Palgrave 
and  Lap|)enberg  take  it  as  equivalent  to  '  ruler 
of  Britain':  Kemble  construes  it  "broad-ruling,' 
and  sees  iu  it  a  dignity  without  duty,  hardly 
more  than  an  •  accidental  predominance. '  (Sa.\ons 
in  England,  ii..  l.S.)  "The  li.st  of  those  who 
obtained  this  "dueatus'  includes  Ethelbert  of 
Kent,  who  broke  the  power  of  the  petty  kings 
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BRETWALDA. 


BRISTOL. 


as  far  as  the  Humber,  Rcdbald  of  East  An^lia, 
who  ol)taiiied  it  by  some  means  eveu  in  tlie  life- 
time of  Ethelbert.  and  tlie  tliree  great  North- 
umbrian kings,  Edwin.  Oswold  and  Oswy.  whose 
supremacy  however  did  not  extend  to  Kent." — 
C.  BUon,'  Orifji lis  of  Enr/linh  Hist.,  p.   392,  note. 

Ai.so  IX :  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  the  Xormmi 
Ciiiiq.  of  Ell!/.,  i\  1.  iipp.  B. — See,  also.  Exgl.\nd: 
A.  I).  477-jOT,  and  Exki.axd:  7th  (  extukv. 

BREWSTER,  William,  and  the  Plymouth 
Pilgrims.  See  Ixdependexts:  A.  D.  1604-1017, 
and  .MA>sACirrsETTS:  A.  D.  1G20.  and  after. 

BREYZAD.— The  people  and  the  language 
of  Britt-.inv.  iir  Bretasne.  SeeBuiTTAXY:  A.  D. 
818-91-2. 

BRIAN  BORU,  The  reign  in  Ireland  of. 
See  Iuei-axd:  A.  D.  1014. 

BRIDGE,  Battle  of  the. — A  serious  reverse 
suflfered  by  the  Arab  followers  of  JIahomet  in 
their  earlv  movements  against  the  Persians, 
A.  D.  634."  A  force  of  9,000  or  10.000  having 
crossed  the  Euphrates  by  a  bridge  of  boats  were 
beaten  back,  their  bridge  destroyed  and  half  of 
them  slain  or  drowned. — G.  Rawlinson,  Seventh 
Great  Oriental  Monarchi/.  eh.  26. — See  M,\no.\rE- 
TAxCoxQi-EST:  A.  D.  632-Gol. 

BRIDGEWATER.OR  LUNDY'S  LANE, 
Battle  of.  See  Uxited  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1><14  (.July — SEPTE^tBER). 

BRIDGEWATER,  Storming  of.  See  Exg- 
laxd:   a.  I).  164o  (.July — September). 

BRIENNE,  Battle  of.  See  Fr.vxce  :  A.  D. 
1S14  (.Iaxuaky — March). 

BRIGANTES,  The.— One  of  the  strongest 
and  fiercest  of  the  tribes  of  ancient  Britain,  be- 
lieved by  some  liistoriaus  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal pre-Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  island.  At  tlie 
time  of  the  Roman  conquest  they  held  the  whole 
interior  northward  from  the  Humberand  Jlersey 
to  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  They  were  subdued 
by  Agricola. — E.  Guest,  Oriyines  Celtica,  v.  1,  ch. 
1. — See,  also,  Britaix,  Celtic  Tribes,  and  A.  D. 
43-53:  also.  Irel.^xd,  Tribes  of  Early  Celtic 
Ixh.^bitaxts. 

BRIGANTINE.— BERGANTIN.  See 
Caravels. 

BRIHUEGA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1710).  See 
Spaix  :  A.  D.  1707-1710. 

BRILL,  The  capture  of.  See  Xetherl.vxds: 
A.  I).  l.-,72. 

BRISBANE.  See  Australia  :  A.  D.  ISOO- 
1840.  and  ls.")9. 

BRISSOT  DE  WARVILLE  AND  THE 
GIRONDISTS.  See  Fkaxce  :  A.  D.  1791 
(UCToBKI'.i.  to  1793  (Septe.muer — DeCE-MBERI. 

BRISSOTINS.— The  party  of  the  Giron- 
dists, in  the  French  Revolution,  was  sometimes 
.so  called,  after  Brissot  de  Warville,  one  of  its 
leaders. 

BRISTOE  STATION,  Battle  of.  See 
Uxitei)  St.\.tes  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  lS(j3  (.July — No- 

VE-MBKR:    VlKGIXIA). 

BRISTOL  :  12th  Century.— Its  slave  trade 
and  other  commerce. — "Within  its  comiiara- 
tivcly  narrow  limits  Bristol  must  have  been  in 
general  character  and  aspect  not  unlike  what  it 
is  to-day  —  a  busy,  bustling,  closely -packed  city, 
full  of  the  eager,  active,  surging  life  of  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Ostmen  from  Waterford 
and  Dublin,  Northmen  from  the  Western  Isles 
and  the  more  distant  Orkneys,  and  even  from 
Xorway  itself,  had  long  ago  learnt  to  avoid  the 
shock  of  the  'Higra.'the  mighty  current  which 


still  kept  its  heathen  name  derived  from  the  sea- 
god  of  their  forefathers,  and  make  it  serve  to 
float  them  into  the  safe  and  conunodious  har- 
bour of  Bristol,  where  a  thousand  ships  could 
ride  at  anchor.  As  the  great  trading  centre  of 
the  west  Bristol  ranked  as  the  third  city  in  the 
kingdom,  surpassed  in  importance  only  by  AVin- 
chester  and  Loudon.  The  most  lucrative  branch 
of  its  trade,  however,  reflects  no  credit  on  its 
burghers.  All  the  eloquence  of  S.  Wulfstau 
and  all  the  sternness  of  the  Conqueror  had  barely 
availed  to  check  for  a  while  their  practice  of 
kidnapping  men  for  the  Irish  slave-market;  and 
that  the  traffic  was  in  full  career  in  the  latter 
years  of  Henry  I.  we  learn  from  the  experiences 
of  the  canons  of  Laon." — K.  Xorgate,  Enrjland 
under  the  Anrjevin  Kinf/s,  v.  1,  eh.  1. 

A.  D.  1497. — Cabot's  voyage  of  discovery. 
See  A>rERiCA:  A.  J).  1497. 

A.  D.  1645. — The  storming  of  the  city  by 
Fairfax.  See  ExGL.\2iD;  A.  D.  164o  (.July — 
Septe.mberi. 

A.  D.  1685. — The  commerce  and  wealth  of 
the  city. —  'Xext  to  the  capital,  but  next  at  an 
inuuense  distance,  stood  Bristol,  then  the  first 
English  seaport.  .  .  .  Pepys,  who  visited  Bris- 
tol eight  years  after  the  Restoration,  was  struck 
by  the  splendour  of  the  city.  But  his  standard 
was  not  high ;  for  he  noted  down  as  a  wonder  the 
circumstance  that,  in  Bristol,  a  man  might  look 
round  him  and  see  nothing  but  houses.  ...  A 
few  churches  of  eminent  beauty  rose  out  of  a 
labyiinth  of  narrow  lanes  built  upon  vaults  of  no 
great  solidity.  If  a  coach  or  cart  entered  those 
alleys,  there  was  danger  that  it  would  be  wedged 
between  the  houses,  and  danger  also  that  it 
would  break  in  the  cellars.  Goods  were  therefore 
conveyed  about  the  town  almost  exclusively  in 
trucks  drawn  by  dogs;  and  the  richest  inhabit- 
ants exhibited  their  wealth,  not  by  riding  in 
carriages,  but  by  walking  the  streets  with  trains 
of  servants  in  rich  liveries  and  by  keeping  tables 
loaded  with  good  cheer.  The  hospitality  of  the 
city  was  widely  renowned,  and  especially  the 
collations  with  which  the  sugar  refiners  regaled 
their  visitors.  .  .  .  This  luxury  was  supported 
by  a  thriving  trade  with  the  Xorth  American 
Plantations  and  with  the  West  Indies.  The  pas- 
sion for  colonial  traffic  was  so  strong  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  small  shojikeeper  in  Bristol  who 
had  not  a  venture  on  board  of  some  ship  bound 
for  Virginia  or  the  Antilles.  Some  of  these  ven- 
turers indeed  were  not  of  the  most  honourable 
kind.  There  was,  in  the  Transatlantic  posses- 
sions of  the  crown,  a  great  demand  for  labour; 
and  this  dem;md  was  partly  supplied  by  a  system 
of  crimping  ami  kidnapping  at  the  principal 
English  seaports.  Xowhere  was  this  system  in 
such  active  and  extensive  operation  as  at  Bristol. 
.  .  .  The  number  of  houses  appears,  from  the 
returns  of  the  hearth-money,  to  have  been,  in  the 
year  I680,  just  5, .300.  .  .".  The  population  of 
Bristol  must  therefore  have  been  about  29.000. " — 
Lord  .Alacaulav,  Jlisl.  of  Eio/..  eh.  3  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1831."— The  Reform  Bill  Riots.— The 
jiopular  excitement  ijrotluced  in  England  in  1831 
by  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting 
the  Reform  Bill,  led  to  riots  in  several  places,  but 
most  seriously  at  Bristol.  "The  Bristol  mobs 
have  always  been  noted  for  their  brutality;  nnd 
the  outbreak  now  was  such  as  to  amaze  and  con- 
found the  the  whole  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  lower 
parts  of  the  city  were  the  harbourage  of  probably 
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n  wnrs<'  si'iipiirl  iiDiitilacc  than  any  ntlior  place  in 
Kiii:laini.  wliilf  the  pdliiv  was  iiiflTrclivc  ami  (U- 
niiinilisfd.  TliiTc  was  iii>  liiy  in  wliidi  a  irrcatiT 
amount  of  siivaL'iry  lay  liciuatli  a  s.niily  proiul, 
exclusive,  ami  niulnally  repellent,  rather  than 
enliiihtened  anil  acciistciimil  to  social  coopcra- 
tion.  These  are  circumstances  which  !;o  far  to 
account  for  the  Bristol  riots  bcins  so  fearfully 
hatl  as  thev  wen-.  Of  this  city.  8ir  Charles 
Wethcrell  —  then  at  the  height  of  his  unp<>pularity 
as  a  viiiorous  opponent  of  the  Keform  Bill  —  was 
n-conler;  anil  then'  In-  had  to  go,  in  the  last  days 
of  Oototicr,  in  his  judicial  capacity.  .  .  .  The 
symptoms  of  discontent  were  such  as  to  induce 
tiie  mayor,  Mr.  Pinnev.  to  apply  to  the  home- 
ollie.'  for  military  aid.  Lord  Melbourne  sent 
down  some  triKipsof  horse,  which  wereciuartercil 
within  reach,  in  the  nciu'libourliood  of  the  city, 
.•^ir  Charles  Wetherell  could  not  be  induced 
to  relinipiish  his  public  entry,  thoujjh  warned  of 
the  (hmirer  bv  the  mairistraies  themselves.  .  .  . 
On  Saturday',  October ->9,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
entered  Bristol  in  pomp;  and  before  he  reached 
the  Mansion  House  at  noon,  he  must  have  been 
pretty  well  convinced,  by  the  liootings  and 
throwini;  of  stones,  that  he  "had  better  have  fore- 
goni'  the  procession.  For  some  hours  the  special 
constables  and  the  noisy  mob  in  front  of  the  Jlau- 
sion  House  e.xchanijed  discourtesies  of  an  em- 
phatic character,  but  there  was  no  actual  violence 
(ill  night.  At  night,  the  Mansion  House  was 
attacked,  and  the  Kiot  Act  was  read;  but  the 
military  were  not  brought  down,  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  to  clear  the  streets.  The  mayor 
had  '  religious  scruples,"  and  was  '  humane  ';  and 
his  indecision  was  not  overborne  by  any  aid 
fnan  his  brothermagislrates.  When  the  mili- 
tary were  brought  in,  it  was  after  violence  had 
lieen  committed,  and  when  the  passions  of  the 
mob  were  much  excited.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
escaped  from  the  city  that  night.  During  the 
ilark  hours,  sounds  were  heard  provocative  of 
further  riot;  shouts  in  the  streets,  and  the  ham- 
mering of  workmen  who  were  boarding  up  the 
lower  windows  of  the  Mansion  House  and  the 
neighbouring  dwellings.  On  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  rioters  broke  into  the  Mansion  House 
wiihout  opposition;  and  from  the  time  they  got 
into  the  cellars,  all  went  wrong.  Hungiy 
wretches  and  boys  broke  the  necks  of  the  bottles, 
anil  Queen  Square  was  strewed  with  the  bodies 
of  the  dead-drunk.  The  .soldiers  were  left  with- 
out orders,  and  their  ollicers  without  that  sanc- 
tion of  the  magistracy  in  the  absence  of  wliicli 
they  could  not  act,  but  only  parade;  and  in  this 
parading,  some  of  the  soldiers  naturally  lost 
their  tempers,  and  spoke  and  made  gestures  on 
their  own  account,  which  did  not  lend  to  the 
soothing  of  the  mob.  This  mob  never  consisted 
of  more  than  five  or  si.x  hundred.  .  .  .  The  mob 
declared  openly  what  they  were  going  to  do;  and 
they  went  to  work  inicheckeil  —  armed  with 
staves  and  bludgeons  from  the  quays,  and  with 
iron  palisides  from  the  .Mansion  House  —  to  break 
open  and  burn  the  bridewell,  the  jail,  the  bishop's 
palace,  the  custom-house,  and  Queen  Square. 
They  gave  half  an  hour's  notice  to  the  inhaliitants 
of  each  house  in  the  square,  %yliich  they  then  set 
tire  to  in  regidar  succession,  till  two  sides,  each 
measuring  .'wO  feet,  lay  in  smoking  ruins.  The 
bixlies  of  the  drunken  "were  seen  roasting  in  the 
fire.  The  gn-ater  number  of  the  rioters  were  be- 
lieved to  be  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  some 


wore  mere  children;  some  Sunday  scholars, 
hitherto  well  conducted,  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  one  in  ten  knew  anything  of  the 
Heform  Bill,  or  the  ofTences  of  Sir  Charles  Weth- 
erell. On  the  Monday  morning,  after  all  aclu.il 
riot  seemed  to  be  over,  the  soldiery  at  last  made 
two  slaughterous  charges.  .More  horse  arrived, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  foot  soldiers;  .'ind  the 
constabulary  became  active:  and  from  thai  lime 
the  city  was  in  a  more  orderly  state  than  the  resi- 
dents were  accustomed  to  see  it.  .  .  .  The  magis- 
trates were  brought  to  trial,  and  so  was  Colonel 
Brereton.  who  Avas  understood  to  be  in  command 
of  the  whole  of  the  military.  The  result  of  that 
court-martial  cau.sed  more  emotion  throughout 
the  kingdom  than  all  the  slaughtering  and  l)urn- 
insr.  and  thesubse<iuentexecutions  wliicli  marked 
that  fearful  .season.  It  was  a  year  before  the 
trial  of  the  magistrates  was  entered  upon.  The 
result  was  the  acquittal  of  the  mayor,  and  the 
consequent  relinquishment  of  the  prosecution  of 
his  brother-magistrates." — H.  JIartineau,  A  His- 
tory  of  the  Thi'ity  Years'  Pence,  hlc.  4,  ch.  4  (v.  2). 


BRITAIN.CountandDukeof.— The  military- 
commanders  of  Roman  Britain.  SeeBKlTAlx: 
A.  1).  ;i.':i-:i:!T.  also  AiiTunt.  Kino. 

BRITAIN,  The  name.     See  lJKrT.\lo.-l.\. 

Celtic  Tribes. —  "It  appears  that  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  island,  or  the  district  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  county  of  Kent,  w-as  occupied  by 
the  Cantii,  a  large  and  intluential  tribe,  which  in 
C;esar's  time,  was  divided  among  four  chiefs  or 
kings.  To  the  west,  the  Regui  held  the  modern 
counticsof  Sussex  and  Surrey,  from  the  sea-coast 
to  the  Thames.  Still  farther  west,  the  Belg;B  oc- 
cupied the  country  from  the  southern  coast  to 
the  Bristol  Channel,  including  nearly  the  whole 
of  Hampshire,  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire.  The 
whole  of  the  extensive  district  extending  froni 
the  BelgiB  to  the  extreme  western  point  of  the 
island,  then  called  Antivest;euin  or  Bolerium  (now 
the  Land's  End)  including  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall, was  occupied  by  the  Dumnonii,  or  Dam- 
nonii.  On  the  coast  between  the  Dunmuiiii  and 
the  Belg:B  the  smaller  tribe  of  the  Durolriges 
held  the  modern  county  of  Dorset.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Thames,  extending  northwards  to  the 
Stour,  and  including  the  greater  part  of  Middle- 
sex as  well  as  Essex,  lay  the  Trinobantes.  To  the 
north  of  the  Stour  dwelt  the  Iceni,  extending 
over  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Caml)ridge 
and  Huntingdon.  The  Coritavi  po.ssessed  the 
present  co\inties  of  Northampton,  Leicester,  Rut- 
land. Derby,  Nottingham  and  Lincoln;  and  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Yorkshire  was  held  by  the 
Parisi.  Between  the  tribes  last  enumerated,  in 
the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Bedford  and  Hert- 
ford, lay  the  tribe  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Cat- 
yeuchlani.  and  by  others  Catuvellani.  Another 
name,  apparently,  for  this  tribe,  or  for  a  division 
of  it,  was  the  Cassii.  West  of  these  were  the 
Atrebates.  in  Berkshire;  and  still  further  west 
were  the  Dobuni,  in  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Gloucester.  .  .  .  The  interior  of  the  island  north- 
ward was  occupied  by  the  Brigantes,  who  held 
the  extensive  districts,  dillicult  of  approach  ou 
account  of  their  mountains  and  woods,  extend- 
ing from  the  Ilumber  and  the  Mersey  to  the 
jiresent  borders  of  Scotland,  This  extensive 
tribe  appears  to  have  included  several  smaller 
ones  [the  Voluntii.  the  Sestuntii,  the  Jugantes 
and  the  Cangi].     The  Brigantes  are  believed  to 
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have  been  the  orisrinal  inliabitants  of  the  island, 
■nlio  had  been  driven  noithward  by  siu-eessive  in- 
vasions. .  .  .  Wak'S,  also,  w.as  inhabited  by  a 
primitive  population.  The  nortliein  counties 
.  .  .  wastheterritory  of  theOrdovices.  Tliesoutli- 
eastern  counties  .  .  .  were  held  by  tlie  Demetac. 
The  still  more  celebrated  trilx'  of  tlic  Silures  in- 
habited the  modern  counties  of  Hereford,  Radnor. 
Brecknock,  Monmouth  and  Clamorgan.  Between 
these  and  the  Brigantes  lay  the  Cornabiior  Carn- 
abii.  The  wilder  parts  of  the  island  of  Britain, 
to  the  north  of  the  Brigantes,  were  inhabited  by 
a  great  number  of  smaller  tribes,  some  of  whom 
seem  to  have  been  rai.sed  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion little  above  savages.  Of  these  we  have  the 
names  of  no  less  than  twenty-one.  Bordering 
on  the  Brigantes  were  the  Otadeni,  inhabiting 
the  coast  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
.  .  .  Next  to  them  were  the  Gadeni.  .  .  .  The 
Selgovs  inhabited  Annandale,  Nithsdale  and 
Eskdale,  in  Dumfriesshire,  with  the  East  of  Gallo- 
way. The  Novantes  inhabited  the  remainder  of 
Galloway.  The  Damnii,  a  larger  tribe,  held  the 
country  from  the  chain  of  hills  separating  Gal- 
loway from  Carrick,  northward  to  the  i-iver  Ern. 
These  tribes  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyile.  Beyond  the  narrow  boundary  fi^rmed  by 
these  rivers  lay  [the  Horestii,  the  Veuricones  or 
Verniconies,  the  Taixali  or  Taexali,  the  Vaco- 
magi,  the  Albani,  the  CantiB,  the  Logi,  the 
Carnabii,  the  C'atini,  the  Mertie.  the  Carnonac;!?, 
the  Creones,  the  Cerones,  and  the  Epidii].  The 
ferocious  tribe  of  the  Attacotti  inhabited  part  of 
Argyleshire,  and  the  greater  part  of  Dmnbarton- 
shire.  The  wild  forest  country  of  the  interior, 
known  as  the  Caledonia  Sj'lva  (or  Forest  of  Cel- 
yddon),  extended  from  the  ridge  of  mountains 
"between  Inverness  and  Perth,  northward  to  the 
forest  of  Balnagowan,  including  the  middle  parts 
of  Inverness  and  Ross,  was  held  by  the  Caledonii, 
which  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  [of  the 
conquests  of  Agricola]  the  most  important  and 
powerful  of  all  the  tribes  north  of  the  Brigantes."' 
— T.  Wright,  The  Celt,  the  Roman  and  the  Sa.con, 
ch.  2. 

Also  IX:  J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Britain. — J.  F.  Skene, 
Celtic  Scotland,  hk.  1,  ch.  3. 

B.  C.  55-54. — Caesar's  invasions. — Having 
extended  his  concjuests  in  Gaul  to  the  Britisli 
Channel  and  the  Strait  of  Dover  (see  G.\ul: 
B.  C.  58-51),  Ctesar  crossed  the  latter,  in  August, 
B.  C.  55,  and  made  his  first  landing  in  Britain, 
witli  two  legions,  numbering  8,000  to  10,000  men. 
Portus  Itius,  from  which  he  sailed,  was  probablj' 
eitlier  AVissant  or  Boulogne,  and  his  landing 
place  on  the  British  coast  is  believed  to  have 
been  near  Deal.  The  Britons  disputed  his  land- 
ing with  great  obstinacy,  but  were  driven  back, 
and  offered  to  submit;  but  when  a  few  days 
afterwards,  Cesar's  fleet  suffered  greatly  from  a 
storm,  they  reconsidered  their  submission  and 
opened  hostilities  again.  Routed  in  a  second 
battle,  they  once  more  sued  for  peace,  and  gave 
hostages;  whereupon  C'a?sar  reembarked  his 
troops  and  returned  to  the  continent,  having 
remained  in  Britain  not  more  than  tliree  weeks 
and  penetrated  the  island  a  short  distance  only. 
The  following  summer  he  crossed  to  Britain 
again,  determined  on  making  a  thorough  con- 
quest of  the  country.  This  time  he  had  five 
legions  at  his  back,  with  two  thousand  horse, 
and  the  expedition  was  embarked  on  more  than 
eight  hundred  ships.     He  sailed  from  and  landed 


at  the  same  points  as  before.  Having  establislied 
and  garrisoned  a  fortified  camp,  lie  advanced 
into  tlie  country,  encountering  and  defeating  the 
Britons,  first,  at  a  river,  8uppose<l  to  be  the 
Stour  which  flows  past  Canterbury.  A  storm 
wliieh  damaged  his  fleet  tlien  interrupted  his 
advance,  compelling  him  to  return  to  the  coast. 
When  the  disaster  hail  been  repaired  he  marclied 
again,  and  again  found  the  enemy  on  the  Stour, 
assembled  under  the  command  of"Cassivelaunus, 
wliose  kingdom  was  north  of  the  Thames.  He 
dispersed  tliem,  after  much  fighting,  with  great 
slaughter,  and  crossed  the  Thames,  at  a  point,  it 
is  supposed,  near  the  junction  of  the  Wey. 
Thence  he  pushed  on  until  he  reached  the  "oppi- 
dum  "  or  stronghold  of  Cassivelaunus.  which  is 
believed  by  some  to  have  been  on  tlie  site  of  the 
modern  town  of  St.  Albans,  —  but  the  point  is  a 
disputed  one.  On  receiving  the  submission  of 
Cassivelaunus,  and  of  other  chiefs,  or  kings, 
fixing  the  tribute  they  should  pa)'  and  taking 
hostages,  Ca?sar  returned  to  the  coast,  reem- 
barked his  army  and  withdrew.  His  stay  in 
Britain  on  this  occasion  was  about  sixty  days. — 
CiGsar,  Oallic  War,  Ok.  4,  ch.  20-36,  and  hk.  7, 
ch.  7-33. 

Also  ix:  H.  M.  Scarth,  Roman  Britain,  ch.  2. — 
G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,  i'.  4,  ch. 
9  and  11-12. — T.  Lewin,  Invasion  of  Britain  by 
Civsar. — F.  T.  Vine,  Ceesar  in  Kent. — E.  Guest, 
Origines  Celticee,  v.  2. 

A.  D.  43-53.  —  Conquests  of  Claudius. — 
Nearly  a  hundred  years  passed  after  Ca-sar's 
hasty  invasion  of  Britain  before  the  Romans 
reappeared  on  the  island,  to  enforce  their  claim 
of  tribute.  It  was  under  the  fourth  of  the  im- 
perial successors  of  .lulius  Cwsar,  the  feeble 
Claudius,  that  the  work  of  Roman  conquest  in 
Britain  was  really  begun.  Aulus  Plautius.  who 
commanded  in  Gaul,  was  sent  over  with  four 
legions,  A.  D.  43,  to  obtain  a  footing  and  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  Emperor's  personal  cam- 
paign. With  him  went  one,  Vespasian,  who 
began  in  Britain  to  win  the  fame  which  jiushed 
him  into  the  imperial  seat  and  to  a  great  place 
in  Roman  history.  Plautius  and  Vespasian 
made  good  their  occupation  of  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Thames,  and  planted  their  forces 
strongly  on  the  northern  bank  of  that  river,  be- 
fore they  simimoned  the  Emperor  to  their  aid. 
Claudius  came  l)efore  tlie  close  of  the  military 
season,  and  his  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  nonu- 
nal  leading  of  an  advance  on  the  chief  oppidiun, 
or  stronghold  of  the  Britons,  called  Camulo- 
dunum,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern 
city  of  Colchester.  The  Trinobantes,  whose 
capital  it  was,  were  beaten  and  the  place  sur- 
rendered. Satisfied  with  this  easy  victory,  the 
Emperor  returnetl  to  Rome,  to  enjoy  the  honors 
of  a  triumph  ;  while  Vespasian,  in  command  of 
the  second  legion,  fought  his  way.  foot  by  foot, 
into  the  southwest  of  the  island,  and  subjugated 
the  obstinate  tribes  of  that  region.  During  the 
next  ten  years,  under  the  command  of  Ostorius 
Scapula,  who  succeeded  Plautius,  and  Avitus 
Didius  Gallus,  who  succeeded  Ostorius,  the 
Roman  power  was  firmly  settled  in  southern  Bri- 
tain, from  the  Stour,  at  tlie  East,  to  the  Exe  and  the 
Severn  at  the  West.  The  Silures,  of  South 
Wales,  who  had  resisted  most  stubbornly,  under 
Caractacus,  the  fugitive  Triuobautine  prince, 
were  subdued  and'Caraetacus  made  captive. 
The   Iceni  (in  Suffolk,  Norfolk  and  Cambridge- 
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ghirc)  were  ridiuctl  from  allios  to  sulU-n  dcpcnd- 
enls.  Tlic  Hripiutes.  most  powerful  of  alt  the 
trilM-i.  mill  who  lu'Ul  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  north  of  modern  England,  were  still  iii- 
rlcpendent.  luit  dislnieted  liy  internal  dissensions 
which  Roman  intliience  was  active  in  keeping 
alive.  This,  staleil  hrietly,  was  the  e.\tent  to 
which  the  eomiuest  of  Britain  wits  carried  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  C'lauilius, —  between  A.  D.  43 
and  54.— C.  Merivale,  lli»t.  of  the  Boinans,  ch. 
51. 

Also  i.s  :  E.  Guest.  Oiiyiiut  CrUictp,  r.  2,  pt. 
2.  rh.  13.-11.  >I.  Scartli,  liomun  liritain,  ch. 
4. — .>N.,..  al-io.  Coi.ciiKSTKR.  OniciN  ok. 

A.  D.  6i. — Campaigns  of  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nus. — From  A.  1).  50  to  61,  while  Diilius  Gallus 
ami  his  successor  Veranius  commanded  in 
Hritain.  nothing  was  done  to  extend  the  Roman 
aciiuisitions.  In  the  latter  year,  Suetonius 
I'aulinus  came  to  the  command,  and  a  stormy 
period  of  war  ensued.  His  first  movement  was 
to  attack  the  Druids  in  the  isle  of  Jloua,  or 
.VuL'lesey.  into  which  they  had  retreated  from 
(taul  and  Britain,  in  successive  flights,  before 
the  implacable  hostility  of  Rome.  "In  this 
gloomy  lair,  secure  apparently,  though  shorn  of 
niiL'ht  and  dignity,  they  stiil  persisted  in  the 
practice  of  their  unholy  superstition.  .  .  .  Here 
lliev  retained  their  assemblies,  their  schools,  and 
their  oracles;  here  was  the  asylum  of  the  fugi- 
tives; here  was  the  sacred  grove,  the  abode  of 
the  awful  ilcity,  which  in  the  stillest  noon  of 
niirlit  or  day  the  priest  himst'lf  scarce  ventured 
to  enter  lest  he  should  rush  unwittingly  into  the 
presence  of  its  lord. "  From  Segontiimi  (modern 
Caernarvon)  Suetonius  crossed  the  Menai  Strait 
on  rafts  and  boats  with  one  of  his  legions,  the 
liatavian  cavalry  swimming  their  horses.  The 
landing  was  fiercely  disputed  by  women  and 
men,  priests  and  worshippers;  but  Roman  valor 
iMire  down  all  resistance.  "From  this  moment 
the  Druids  disappear  from  the  page  of  historv; 
thev  were  e.\terminated,  we  may  "believe,  upon 
their  own  altars;  for  Suetonius  took  no  half 
measures."  This  accomplished,  the  Roman 
commander  was  quickly  called  upon  to  meet  a 
territic  outburst  of  patriotic  rage  on  the  part  of 
the  powerful  nation  of  the  Icc^ni,  who  occupied 
the  reirion  now  forming  the  counties  of  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon.  Thcj" 
hail  been  allies  of  the  Romans,  first!  then  tribu- 
taries, imder  their  own  king,  and  finally  sub- 
jects, much  oppres,sed.  Their  last  king,  Pnisu- 
tagus,  had  vainly  hoped  to  -win  favor  for  his 
wife  and  children,  when  he  died,  by  bequeath- 
ing his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  State.  But  the 
widowed  queen,  Boudicea,  or  Boadieea,  and  her 
daughters,  were  only  e.\po.sed  with  more  help- 
lessness to  the  insolence  and  the  outraires  of  a 
brutal  Roman  olficer.  They  appealed  to  their 
people  and  maddened  them  bv  the  exposure  of 
indescribable  wrongs.  The  rising  which  ensued 
was  fierce  and  general  bevond  precedent.  •  ■  The 
Roman  otlicials  fled,  or,  if  arrested,  were  slaugh- 
tered ;  and  a  v;ist  multitucUvarmed  and  unarmed, 
rolled  southward  to  overwhelm  and  e.vtirpate 
the  intruders.  To  the  Colne.  to  the  Thames,  to 
the  sea,  the  country  lay  entirelv  open."  the 
colony  at  Camulodunum  (Colchester),  was  de- 
stroye<l;  Verularaium  (St.  Albans),  and  Lon- 
nmium  (London),  were  siicked  and  burned-  not 
less  than  70,000  of  the  Romans  in  BriUiin  were 
slaughtered   without    mercy.     Suetonius    made 


haste  to  quit  Anglesey  when  the  dreadful  news 
reached  him.  and  jires-sed,  with  all  speed,  along 
the  great  highway  of  Watling  Street  —  gathering 
up  his  forces  in  hand  as  he  went  —  to  reach  the 
awful  scene  of  rage  and  terror.  He  had  col- 
lected but  10,000  men  when  he  confronted,  at 
last,  the  vast  swarm  of  the  insur^^ents,  on  a 
favorable  piece  of  ground  that  he  had  secured,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Camulodunum.  But,  once 
more,  the  valor  of  undisciplined  semi-barbarism 
wrecked  itself  on  the  firm  shields  of  the  Roman 
cohorts,  and  80.000  Britons  are  said  to  have 
fallen  in  the  merciless  fight.  The  insurrection 
'was  crushed  and  Roman  authority  in  Britain  re- 
allinned.  But  the  grim  Suetonius  dealt  so 
harshly  with  the  broken  people  that  even  Rome 
remonstrated,  and  he  was,  presently,  ncalled,  to 
give  place  to  a  more  pacific  commander. — C. 
Merivale,  Hixt.  of  the  liomiiM,  ch.  51. 

Also  ix:  H.  M.  Scarth.  lionum  Britain,  ch.  .5. 
— T.  MoMimscM.  J[ii<t.  of  Riiiiw.  hk.  H.  (•/(.  5. 

A.  D.  78-84. — Campaigns  of  Agricola. — For 
seventeen  years  after  the  recall  of  .Suetonius 
Paulinus  (A.  D.  61)  there  was  a  suspension  of 
Roman  conquest  in  Britain.  The  military  power 
in  the  island  suffered  great  demoraiization, 
resulting  naturally  from  the  chaos  of  affairs  at 
Rome,  between  ^Tero  and  Vespasian.  These 
conilitions  ceased  soon  after  the  accession  of  the 
Flavian  Emperor,  and  he,  who  had  attained  first 
in  Britain  the  footing  from  which  he  climbed  to 
the  throne,  interested  himself  in  the  spreading  of 
his  soverignty  over  the  whole  of  the  British 
island.  C.  Julius  Agricola  was  the  .soldier  and 
statesman  —  a  great  man  in  each  character  — 
whom  he  selected  for  tlie  work.  Agricola  was 
made  prefect  or  Governor  of  Britain,  A.  D.  78. 
"Even  in  his  first  summer,  when  he  had  been 
but  a  few  months  in  the  island,  and  when  none 
even  of  his  own  officers  expected  active  service, 
Agricola  led  his  forces  into  the  country  of  the 
Ordovices,  in  whose  mountain  passes  the  war  of 
independence  still  lingered,  drove  the  Britains 
across  the  .Menai  Straits  and  pursued  them  into 
Anglesey,  as  Suetonius  had  done  before  him.  by 
boldly  crossing  the  boiling  current  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy.  Another  summer  saw  him  advance 
northward  into  the  territory  of  the  Brigantes, 
and  complete  the  organization  of  the  district, 
lately  reduced,  between  the  Humber  and  Tyne. 
Struck  perhaps  with  the  natural  defences  of  the 
line  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway,  where  the 
island  seems  to  have  broken,  as  it  were,  in  the 
middle  and  soldered  unevenly  together,  he  drew 
a  chain  of  forts  from  sea  to  sea.  ...  In  the 
third  year  of  his  command,  Agricola  pushed 
forward  along  the  eastern  coast,  and,  making 
good  with  roads  and  fortresses  every  inch  of  his 
progress,  reached,  as  I  imagine, the  Firthof  Forth. 
.  .  .  Here  he  repeated  the  operations  of  the 
preceding  winter,  jjlanting  his  camps  and  stations 
from  hill  to  hill,  and  securing  a  new  belt  of 
territory,  ninety  miles  across,  for  Roman  occupa- 
tion." The  next  two  years  were  spent  in 
strengthening  his  position  and  organizing  his 
conquest,  in  A.  D.  83  and  84  he  advanced 
beyond  the  Forth,  in  two  campaigns  of  hard 
fighting,  the  latter  of  which  was  made  memor- 
able by  the  famous  battle  of  the  Grampians,  or 
Graupius,  fought  with  the  Caledonian  hero  Gal- 
gaeus.  At  the  close  of  this  campaign  he  sent 
his  fleet  northward  to  explore  theunknown 
coast  and  to  awe  the  remoter  tribes,  and  it  is 
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claimed  that  the  vessels  of  Agricola  circumnavi- 
gated the  island  of  Britain,  fur  the  first  time,  and 
saw  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands.  The  further 
plans  of  the  successful  prefect  were  interrupted 
by  his  sudden  recall.  Vespasian,  first,  then 
Titus,  had  died  Avhile  he  pursued  his  victorious 
course  in  Caledonia,  and  the  mean  Doraitiau  was 
envious  and  afraid  of  his  renown. — C.  Merivale. 
Hist,  (if  t/ie  Riiiniins,  c/i.  61. 

Also  ix;  Tacitus,  Agricola. — Mommsen,  Ilist. 
of  Rome,  bk.  8,  ch.  5. 

2d-3d  Centuries. — Introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity.    8ee  C'iiiustiamty;  \.  D.  li)0-31i. 

A.  D.  208-211. — Campaigns  of  Severus. — 
A  fresh  inroad  of  the  wild  Caledonians  of  the 
north  upon  Roman  Britain,  in  the  .year  208, 
caused  the  Emperor  Severus  to  visit  the  distant 
island  in  person,  with  his  two  worthless  sons, 
Caracalla  and  Geta.  He  desired,  it  is  said,  to  re- 
move those  troublesome  youths  from  Rome  and 
to  subject  them  to  the  wholesome  discipline  of 
military  life.  The  only  result,  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  was  to  give  Caracalla  opportuni- 
ties for  exciting  mutiny  among  the  troops  and 
for  making  several  attempts  against  his  father's 
life.  But  Severus  persisted  in  his  residence  in 
Britain  during  more  than  two  years,  and  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Eboracum  (York)  on 
the  4th  of  February,  A.  D.  211.  During  that 
time  he  jirosecuted  the  war  against  the  Cale- 
donians with  great  vigor,  penetrating  to  the 
northern  e-\tremity  of  the  island,  and  losing,  it 
is  said,  above  50,000  men,  more  by  the  hardships 
of  the  climate  and  the  march  than  by  the  attacks 
of  the  skulking  enemy.  The  Caledonians  made 
a  pretence  of  submission,  at  last,  but  were  soon 
in  arms  again.  Severus  was  then  preparing  to 
pursue  them  to  extermination,  when  he  died. — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, eh.  6. 

Also  IN;  T.  ^Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  8, 
ch.  .5. 

A.  D.  288-297. — Rebellion  of  Carausius. — 
"  During  the  reign  of  Gallienus  [A.  D.  360-268] 
.  .  .  the  pirate  fleets  of  the  Franks  infested  the 
British  seas,  and  it  became  needful  to  have  a 
fleet  to  protect  the  coast.  The  command  of  this 
fleet  had  been  conferred  on  Carausius,  a  ilenapian 
by  birth ;  but  he  was  suspected  of  conniving  at 
piracy,  in  order  that  he  might  enrich  himself  by 
becoming  a  sharer  in  their  booty,  when  they  re- 
turned laden  with  plunder.  To  save  himself, 
therefore,  from  punishment,  he  usurped  the  im- 
perial power,  A.  D.  288.  and  reigned  over  Britain 
for  seven  3'ears.  A  vast  number  of  his  coins 
struck  in  Britain  have  been  preserved,  so  many 
that  the  history  of  Carausius  has  been  written 
from  his  medals.  He  was  slain  at  length  bj'  his 
minister  Allectus,  who  usurped  his  power.  The 
Franks  [as  allies  of  Allectus]  had  well-nigh 
established  their  power  over  the  south  portion  of 
Britain  when  it  was  broken  by  Constantius,  the 
father  of  Constantine  the  Great,  who  defeated 
Allectus  in  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  that 
usurper  was  slain.  .  .  .  Allectus  held  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain  for  three  years.  Many  of  his 
coins  are  found." — H.  31.  Scarth,  Ronuin  Britain, 
ch.  10. 

Also  ln  :  T.  Wright,  Celt,  R/iman  and  Siuon, 
ch.  4. 

A.  D.  323-337. — Constantine's  Organization. 
—  Under  the.  scheme  of  government  designed  by 
Diocletian  and  amended  by  Constantine,  "Britain 


formed  part  of  a  vast  pro-consulate,  e.xtending 
from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Caledonian  deserts,  and 
was  governed  by  the  Gallic  prefect,  through  a 
•  vicar '  or  deputy  at  York.  The  island  was 
divided  into  five  new  provinces.  .  .  .  Britain 
was  under  the  orders  of  the  Count  of  Britain, 
assisted  by  the  subordinate  officers.  The  Duke 
of  Britain  commanded  in  the  north.  The  Count 
of  the  Sa.xon  Shore,  governed  the  'Maritime 
Tract '  and  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  south- 
eastern coast.  The  Saxon  Shore  on  the  coast  of 
Britain  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  Saxon 
Shore  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  were  the  harbour  of  Boulogne. 
Tlie  names  of  the  several  provinces  into  which 
Britain  was  divided  are  given  in  the  'Xotitia,' 
viz; — ^1.  Britannia  Prima,  which  included  all  the 
south  and  west  of  England,  from  the  estuary  of 
the  Thames  to  that  of  the  Severn.  2,  Britannia 
Secunda,  which  included  the  Principality  of 
"Wales,  bounded  by  the  Severn  on  the  east  and 
the  Irish  Channel  on  the  west.  3.  Flavia 
C;Bsariensis. —  all  the  middle  portion  of  Britain, 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber  and  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee-  4.  Maxima  CiBsariensis, — 
the  Brigantian  territory,  lying  between  the 
estuaries  of  the  Humber  and  Dee,  and  the  Barrier 
of  the  Lower  Isthmus.  5.  Valentia, —  the  most 
northern  portion,  lying  between  the  barrier  of 
Hadrian  and  that  of  Antoninus." — H.  M.  Scarth, 
Roman  Britain,  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  367-370. — Deliverance  by  Theodosius. 
— The  distracted  conditiou  of  affairs  in  the  Ro- 
man Empire  that  soon  followed  the  death  of 
Constantine,  which  was  relieved  by  Julian  for  a 
brief  term,  and  which  became  worse  at  his 
death,  proved  especially  ruinous  to  Roman  Bri- 
tain. The  savage  tribes  of  Caledonia — the  Picts, 
now  beginning  to  be  associated  with  the  Scots 
from  Ireland  —  became  bolder  from  year  to  year 
in  their  incursions,  until  they  marched  across  the 
whole  extent  of  Britain.  "Their  path  was 
marked  by  cruelties  so  atrocious,  that  it  was  be- 
lieved at  "the  time  and  recorded  by  St.  Jerome 
that  they  lived  on  human  flesh.  London,  even, 
was  threatened  bj'  them,  and  the  whole  island, 
which,  like  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
had  lost  every  spark  of  military  virtue,  was  in- 
capable of  opposing  any  resistance  to  them. 
Theodosius,  a  Spanish  otiicer,  and  father  of  the 
great  man  of  the  same  name  who  was  afterwards 
associated  in  the  Empire,  was  charged  by  Valen- 
tinian  with  the  defence  of  Britain.  He  forced 
the  Scots  to  fall  back  (A.  D.  367-370),  but  with- 
out having  been  able  to  bring  them  to  an  en- 
gagement."—J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi.  Fall  of  the 
"Roman  Empire,  ch.  .5.— "The  splendour  of  the 
cities  and  the  security  of  the  fortifications  were 
diligently  restored  by"the  paternal  care  of  Theo- 
dostus,  who  with  a"  strong  hand  confined  the 
trembling  Caledonians  to  the  northern  angle  of 
the  island,  and  perpetuated,  by  the  name  and 
settlement  of  the  new  province  of  Valentia.  the 
glories  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian."— E.  Gibbon, 
Decliim  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  25. 

A.  D.  383-388.-^Revoltof  Maximus.— In383, 
four  years  after  Theodosius  the  Great  had  been 
associated  in  the  Roman  sovereignty  by  the 
young  Emperor  Gratian,  and  placed  on  the  throne 
of  the  East,  the  genero\is  Gratian  lost  his  own 
throne,  and  his  life,  through  a  revolt  that  was 
organized  in  Britain.  "One  Maximus,  a  Span- 
ianl  by  liirth,  occupying  a  high  oflicial  position 
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in  timt  proviiiop,  forccil  on  step  l>y  step  into  in- 
surrti-ti.m.  I>v  ii  solilirry  ami  a  l>i'<>l>li'  "f  whom 
lie  iipiH'iii-s  "to  liiivc  iMTii  the  idol,  niisi'il  the 
8Uiniliir<l  of  rc'Vi.li  in  the  island,  and  piissnl  ovi-r 
into  t}»nl,  allrndrd  liv  a  lar.u'e  ninltiludc. — 
13i),00il  mm  and  70, (100  \von\tn,  says  Zosimus. 
the  Uy/Jinlinc  hislori.in.  This  colony,  .setllini; 
in  till-  Armorii-an  pcnhisiila,  gave  it  the  name  ot 
IJriltanv,  whiih  it  has  since  retained.  The  rebel 
forces  were  .s<M>n  victorious  over  the  two  Em- 
IK>n)rs  who  had  ngn-ed  to  share  the  Roman 
throne  [dnilian  and  his  hoy-hrother  Valentinian 
whodivideilthe  sovereliinly  of  the  West  between 
them,  while  TIumkIosIus  ruled  the  Kasl].  Gra- 
thin  they  slew  at  Lvons;  Valentinian  they 
speedily  "e.vpelled  fron'i  Italy.  .  .  .  Theodosiiis 
ndopteii  the  cause  of  his  brother  Emperor"  and 
overthrew  Ma.vimus  (see  Home;:  A.  1).  379-395). 
—J.  G.  .Sheppard.  Full  <>f  Home,  Uct.  5. 

Also  i.n  ;  E.  Gibbon,  Dediite  mill  Full  of  the 
fifiiii'in  Fiiijiiii .  rh.  27. 

A.  D.  407.— The  Usurpation  of  Constantine. 

"Tlie   Kiiinan  soldiers  in  IJritain.  .seeing'  that 

the  Empire  was  fallins;  to  pieces  underllie  feeble 
sway  of  llonorius.  and  fearnig  lest  they,  too, 
should  soon  be  ousted  from  their  dominion  in  the 
island  (part  of  which  was  already  known  as  the 
Sa.\on  Shore)  dotheil  three  usurpers  successively 
with  the  imperial  purple  [.V.  D.  407],  falling,  as 
far  as  .social  position  was  concerned.  lower  and 
lower  in  their  choice  each  time.  The  last  and 
least  ephemeral  of  these  rulers  was  a  private 
sohlicr  named  C'onslanline,  and  clio.sen  for  no 
other  rcasdu  but  his  name,  which  was  accounted 
lucky,  as  having  been  already  borne  by  a  general 
who"  ha<l  been  carried  by  a  British  army  to 
supreme  (Unninion." — T.  Hodgkin,'/^//v/(Hrf  IIn- 
Iiiniili IX,  hk.  1,  eh.  ii. — The  usurper  Constantine 
s<K)n  leil  his  legions  across  the  clianml  into  Gaul, 
then  ravaged  by  llie  Variilals,  Sucves.  Alans  and 
Uurgundians  who  passed  the  llhine  in  40(i.  lie 
wa.s  welcomed  with  joy  by  the  unhappy  people 
who  found  ihiMuselves  abandoned  to  the  bar- 
barians. Some  succes.ses  which  the  new  Con- 
stantine had.  in  prudent  encounters  with  de- 
tacheil  parties  of  the  German  invaders,  were 
greatly  magnitied,  and  gave  jirestige  to  his  cause. 
lie  was  still  more  successful,  for  a  time,  in  buying 
the  precarious  frieiidsiiip  of  some  tribes  of  the 
enemy,  and  made,  on  the  whole,  a  considerable 
show  of  dominion  in  Gaul  during  two  or  three 
years.  The  seat  of  his  government  was  estjib- 
lisheil  at  Aries,  to  which  city  the  otiices  and 
court  of  the  Roman  Fra'fect  of  Gaul  ha<l 
retrealeil  from  Treves  in  402.  With  the  help  of 
a  considenible  army  of  barbari.an  au.xiliaries  (a 
curious  mi.xture  of  Scots,  Moors  and  .Marcom- 
anni)  he  extended  his  sovereignty  over  Spain. 
1  le  even  extorted  from  the  pusillanimous  court  at 
Ravenna  a  recognition  of  his  usurped  royalty, 
and  promised  as.sistauce  to  llonorius  against  the 
Goths.  But  the  tide  of  fortune  presently  turned. 
The  lieutenant  of  Constantine  in  Spain.  Count 
Geronlius,  became  for  some  reason  disalTected 
and  crowned  a  new  usurper,  named  Ma.ximus. 
In  support  of  the  latter  he  attacked  Constantine 
anil  shut  him  up  in  Aries.  At  the  same  time. 
the  Emperor  llonorius.  at  Ravenna,  having  made 
peace  with  the  Goths,  sent  his  general  Con.stantius 
against  the  (jallo-Brilish  usurper.  Constantius, 
approaching  Aries,  found  it  already  besieged  by 
Geronlius.  The  latter  was  aban(loned  by  his 
troops,  and   fled,    to   be   slain   soon  afterwards. 


Aries  ca|)itula1ed  to  the  re]>resentativo  of  the 
great  name  which  llonorius  still  bore,  as  titular 
lnil>er.itor  of  Rome.  Constantine  was  sent  to 
Ravenna,  and  put  to  death  on  the  way  (A.  I). 
411). — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  ami  Full  of  t/ie  liontaa 
Km  pi  re,  ch.  31. 

Also  IN:  P.Qoi{vi\xi,  Ili^t.  of  France  :  Ancient 
Gil  1(1.  hk.  3.  <'/'.10. 

A.  D.  410. — Abandoned  by  the  Romans. — 
"  Up  to  the  moment  .  .  .  when  the  Imperial 
troops  ciuilled  Britain,  we  .see  them  able  easily 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  its  barbarous  assailants. 
When  a  renewal  of  their  inro:ids  left  Brit:un 
weak  and  exhausted  at  the  accession  of  the  Em- 
])eror  llonorius,  the  R<inian  general  Stilieho  re- 
newed the  triumphs  wliicii  Theodosius  had  won. 
The  Pict  ^vas  driven  back  afresh,  the  Saxon 
boats  chased  by  his  gal  leys  as  far  as  the  Orkneys, 
and  the  Sa.xon  Shore  proliably  sirengtiieneil  with 
fresh  fortresses.  But  tlic  campaign  of  Sliliclm 
was  the  last  tri\uni)li  of  the  Empire  in  its  western 
waters.  The  sirugirle  Rome  iiad  waged  so  long 
drew  in  fact  to  its  end;  at  tlu'  opening  of  tne 
fifth  century  her  resistance  suildeidy  bi-oke  down ; 
and  the  savage  mass  of  barbarism  with  which 
she  had  baltled  broke  in  upon  the  Em|)ire.  .  .  . 
The  strength  of  the  Empire,  broken  everywhere 
by  military  revolts,  ^vas  nowhere  moie  broken 
than  in  Britain,  where  the  two  legions  which  re- 
mained quartered  at  Ricliborough  and  York  set 
up  more  tlian  once  their  cbiefs  as  Em]ierors  and 
followed  them  across  the  channel  in  a  march  upon 
Rome.  The  last  of  these  in-etenders,  Constantine, 
crossed  over  to  Gaul  in  407  with  the  bulk  of  the 
soldiers  quartered  in  Britain,  and  the  province 
seems  to  have  been  left  to  its  own  defence ;  for  it 
was  no  longer  the  legionaries,  but  '  the  pi-ople  of 
Britain  '  who,  '  taking  up  arms,'  repulsed  a  new 
onset  of  the  b;irbarians.  .  .  .  They  api)e;ileil  to 
llonorius  to  accept  their  obediiMice.  and  rejilace 
the  troops.  But  the  legions  of  the  Empire  were 
needed  to  guard  Rome  itself:  and  in  41U  a  letter 
of  the  Emperor  bade  Britain  provide  for  its  own 
government  and  its  own  defence.  Few  state- 
ments are  more  false  than  those  which  picture 
the  British  provincials  as  cowards,  or  their 
struggle  against  the  barbarian  as  a  weak  and  un- 
worthy one.  Xowliere,  in  fact,  through  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  Roman  world,  was  so  long 
and  so  despei'ate  a  resistance  oll'ereil  to  the  as- 
sailants of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  For  some  thirty 
years  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  legions  the  free 
province  maintained  an  ecjual  struggle  against 
her  foes.  Of  these  she  probably  counted  the 
Sa.xons  as  still  the  least  formidable.  ...  It  was 
with  this  view  that  Britain  turned  to  what 
seemed  the  weakest  of  her  assailants,  and  strove 
to  find  .  .  .  tnxips  whom  she  could  use  as  mer- 
cenaries against  the  Pict." — J.  R.  Green,  The 
Miikimj  of  EiKjliind,  int. 

Also  in:  J.  .M.  Lappenberg,  Iliiit.  of  Eng. 
undif  the  Aii'/lo-Siron  Kiiii/i'.  r.  1.  ;)/).  .')7-(36. 

A.  D.  446. — The  last  appeal  to  Rome. — 
"  Yet  ouee  again  a  supplicating  end)assy  was 
sent  to  the  Roman  general  .Etius,  during  his 
third  consulship,  in  the  year  446.  .  .  .  4;tius 
was  luiable  to  help  them." — J.  M.  Lappenberg, 
lli.it.  of  Fiif/.  II mil r  the  An'jh-Sii.ron  Kiiii/s.  p. 
as. — "  The  dale  of  the  letters  of  ap])eal  is  ti.xed 
by  the  form  of  their  address:  'The  groans  of 
the  Britons  to  Aetius  for  the  third  time  Consul. 
The  savages  drive  us  to  the  sea  and  the  sea  casts 
us  back  upon  the  savages:  so  arise  two  kinds  of 
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Ueuth.  and  wo  arc  citlior  drowned  or  slaughtered,' 
Tile  third  Consulate  of  Aetius  fell  in  aT  I).  440. 
a  year  memorable  in  tlie  West  as  the  beginning 
of  a  iirofound  ealm  which  preceded  tlie  on- 
slaught of  Attihi.  The  complaint  of  Britain  has 
left  no  trace  in  tlie  poems  which  celebrated  the 
year  of  repf>se;  and  our  Chronicles  are  at  an_v 
rate  wrong  when  they  attriljute  its  rejection  to 
the  stress  of  a  war  with  the  Huns.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  the  appeal  was  never  made,  and  that 
the  wliole  story  represents  nothing  but  a  rumour 
current  in  the  days  of  Gildas  among  the  British 
exiles  .  in  Armorica." — C.  Elton,  Origins  of 
EnnHxh  Hist..  <-h.  13. 

A.  D.  449-633. — The  Anglo-Saxon  Con- 
quest.    See  E.\(;land:  A.  I).  44y-47o,  to.")47-()3:3. 

6th  Century. — The  unsubdued  Britons. — 
"The  Britons  were  soon  restricted  to  the 
western  parts  of  the  island,  where  they  main- 
tained themselves  in  several  small  states,  of 
which  those  lying  to  the  east  yielded  more  and 
more  to  Germanic  iutUience;  tlie  others  protected 
by  their  mountains,  preserved  for  a  considerable 
time  a  gradually  decreasing  independence.  .  .  . 
In  the  south-west  we  meet  with  the  powerful 
territory  of  Dainnonia,  the  kingdom  of  Arthur, 
which  bore  also  the  name  of  West  Wales. 
Damr.onia,  at  a  later  period,  was  limited  to 
Dyvuaint,  or  Devonshire,  by  the  separation  of 
Cernau,  or  Cornwall.  The  districts  called  by  the 
Sa.xons  those  of  the  Sumorsa?tas,  of  the  Thoru- 
soetas  (Dorsetshire),  and  the  AViltsoetas  were  lost 
to  the  kings  of  Dyvuaint  at  an  early  period ; 
though  for  centuries  afterwards  a  large  British 
population  maintained  itself  in  those  jjarts  among 
the  Sa.xon  settlers,  as  well  as  among  the 
Defns.-etas,  long  after  the  Saxon  conquest  of 
Dyvn;iint,  who  for  a  considerable  time  preserved 
to  the  natives  of  that  shire  the  appellation  of  tlie 
'Welsh  kind.'  Cambria  (Cyraru).  the  country 
which  at  the  ])re.sent  day  we  call  Wales,  was 
divided  into  .several  states."  The  chief  of  these 
early  states  was  Venedotia  (Gwynedd),  the  king 
of  which  was  supreme  over  the  other  states. 
Among  these  latter  were  Dimetia  (Dyved),  or 
AVest  Wales;  Powys,  which  was  east  of  Gwynedd 
and  Snowdon  mountain;  Gwent  (^lonmouth- 
shire)  or  South-east  Wales,  the  country  of  the 
Silures.  "The  usages  and  laws  of  the  Cam- 
brians were  in  all  the.se  states  essentialh-  the 
same.  An  invalualile  and  venerable  numunieiU. 
of  them,  although  of  an  age  in  which  the  Welsh 
had  louir  been  subject  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
had  adopted  many  of  their  institutions  and 
customs,  are  the  laws  of  the  king  Howel  Dda, 
who  reigned  in  the  early  part  of  the  lOtli  century. 
.  .  .  The  partition  of  Cambria  into  several  small 
states  is  not,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  tlie 
consequence  of  a  division  made  by  king  Hodri 
JIawr.  or  Koderic  the  Great,  among  his  sons. 
.  .  .  Of  Dyfed.  during  the  first  centuries  after 
the  Coming  of  the  Saxons,  we  know  very  little; 
but  with  regard  to  Gwynedd,  which  was  in  con- 
stant warfare  with  Northunibria  and  >Iercia,  our 
information  is  less  scanty;  of  Gwent,  also,  as 
the  bulwark  of  Dimetia,  frequent  mention  occurs. 
On  the  whole  we  are  less  in  want  of  a  mass  of 
information  respecting  the  Welsh,  than  of 
accuracy  and  precision  in  that  which  we  possess. 
.  .  .  All  obscurity  still  more  dense  than  that 
over  Wales  involves  the  district  lying  to  the 
north  of  that  country,  comprised  under  the 
name  of  Cumbria  [see  Cu.mbri.\  and  Strath- 
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A.   D.   635.  -Defeat   of   the    'Welsh   by  the 
English  of  Bernicia.     See  IIkvenfield,  B.vtti.e 
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BRITAIN,  Great:  Adoption  of  the  name 
for  the  United  Kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland.     See  Scon, a.\d:  A,  I).  1707. 

BRITAIN,  Roman  'Walls  in.     See  Rom.\n 

WaM.S  I.N  IjlilTAl-V. 

BRITANNIA,  The  Origin  of  the  name.— 
"  ^lany  are  the  speculations  which  have  been 
started  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  Britan- 
nia, and  among  the  later  ones  have  been  some  of 
the  most  extraordinary.  Yet  surely  it  is  not  one 
of  those  philological  difficulties  which  we  need 
despair  of  solving.  Few  persons  will  question 
that  the  name  Britannia  is  connected  with 
the  name  Britanni,  in  the  same  waj-  as  Ger- 
mania,  Gallia,  Graecia,  ifcc,  with  Germani,  Galli. 
Graeci,  itc. ,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  as- 
sume that  Britanni  was  originally  nothing 
more  than  the  Latinized  form  of  the  Welsh  word 
Brython,  a  name  which  we  find  given  in  the 
Triads  to  one  of  the  three  tribes  who  tiret  colo- 
nized Britain.  .  .  .  From  the  Welsh  '  brith  '  and 
Irish  'brit.'  parti-coloured,  may  have  come  Bry- 
thon. which  on  this  hypothesis  would  signify  the 
painted  men.  ...  As  far  then  as  philology  is 
concerned,  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  our 
assuming  Brython.  and  therefore  also  Britanni. 
to  signify  the  painted  men.  llow  this  Celtic 
name  Urst  came  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  is  a  question,  the  proper  answer  to 
which  lies  deeper  than  is  generally  supposed. 
.  .  .  The  '  Britannic  Isles '  is  the  oldest  name 
we  find  given  to  these  islands  in  the  classical 
writers.  Under  this  title  Polybius  (3.  57)  refers 
to  them  in  connection  with  the  tin-tracle,  and 
the  well-known  work  on  the  Kosmos  (c.  3)  men- 
tions 'Tlie  Britannic  Isles.  Alliion  and  lerne.' 
.  .  .  But  in  truth  neither  the  authoi-ship  nor  the 
age  of  this  last-named  work  has  been  satisfac- 
torily settled,  and  therefore  we  cannot  assert 
that  the  phrase  '  The  Britannic  Isles  '  came  into 
use  before  the  second  century  B.  C.  The  name 
Britannia  first  occurs  in  the  works  of  Ca-sar  and 
was  not  improbably  invented  by  him." — E. 
Guest,  Oriyines  Celticce,  v.  2,  cli.  1. — The  etymol- 
ogy contended  for  by  Dr.  Guest  is  scouted  by 
^Ir.  Kliys.  on  principles  of  Celtic  phonology.  He, 
on  the  contrary,  traces  relations  between  the 
name  Brython  and  "the  Welsh  vocables 
'brethyn,'  cloth,  and  its  congeners,"  and  con- 
cludesthat  it  signified  "a  clothed  or  cloth-clad 
peojile," — .1.  Hhvs,   Ciltir  Britain,  c/i.  G, 

BRITANNIA  PRIMA  AND  SECUNDA. 
Sec  Bhitaix:  A.  1).  :«3-:i:57, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA:  Aboriginal  in- 
habitants. See  Amekrax  Anouioi-NEs;  Atha- 
i'.\si  AN  Family. 

A.  D.  1858-1871.— Establishment  of  provin- 
cial government. — Union  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. — "British  Coluniliia.  the  largest  of 
the  Canadian  provinces,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  had  any  existence  as  a  colony  until  I808. 
Previous  to  that  year  provision  had  been  made 
by  a  series  of  Acts  for  extending  the  Civil  and 
Criminal  Lawsof  the  Courts  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada  o\-er  territories  not  within  any  province, 
but  otherwise  the  territory  was  used  as  a  hunting 
ground  of  the   Hudson's   Bay   Company.     The 
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ilispiiU'S  iiii.l  (iillUultics  tlmt  arose  from  llio  iii- 
lliix  of  mitu-rs  owing  to  tlie  golil  discoveries  in 
is.vi.  nsiilteil  ill  the  revocation  of  the  licence  of 
Ihc  llnclsons  Rav  I'ompanv,  anil  Die  passing  of 
the  Imperial  ActSl  it  i'i  Vic.,  c.  99.  to  provide 
for  the  government  of  British  Columbia.  .  .  . 
Sir  James  Douglas  was  appointed  Governor 
and  by  his  commission  he  was  authorised  to 
niiike  laws,  institutions  and  ordinances  for  the 
peace,  order  and  good  government  of  British 
Columbia,  bv  proclamation  issued  under  the 
pulilic  seal  of  the  colony.  .  .  .  The  Governor 
iMiuinued  to  legislate  by  proclamation  iintil 
isiu,  wJM'U  his  proclamations  gave  way  to  Ordi- 
nances pa.ssed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice 
anil  consent  of"  the  Legislative  Council.  .  .  . 
L'p  to  Ibis  lime  the  Governor  of  British  Colum- 
bia was  also  tJovernor  of  the  neighbouriug  island 
of  Vancouver.  Vancouver's  Island  is  liistori- 
ciilly  an  older  colony  than  British  Columbia. 
Though  discovereil  in  1  J92it  remained  practically 
unknown  to  Kiiiopeans  for  two  centuries,  and  it 
was  not  until  1«49,  when  the  island  was  granted 
lo  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  that  a  Governor 
WHS  appointed.  .  .".  In  1«63  the  legislature  of 
the  island  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  in 
favour  of  union  with  British  Columbia,  and  by 
the  Imperial  Act  29  &  30  Vic.  (i),  c.  67.  the  two 
colonics  were  united.  .  .  .  Bv  an  Onler  in 
Council  dated  the  Ifilli  day  of  May.  1871,  British 
Colnnibia  was  declared  to  be  a  province  of  the 
I)>>niinion  [.see  C.\NAr).\;  A.  I).  1S(J7,  and  1869- 
ls7:t|  from  the  '.2mh  of  July,  1871."— J.  E.  C. 
Munro.  T/ie  ('"iiititiili'in  of  Canada,  ch.  2. 

Also  IN:  II.  II.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Pacific 
StiittJi,  r.  i~  :  IlriliKh  Cnlnmhia. 

A.  D.  1872. — Settlement  of  the  San  Juan 
Water  Boundary  Dispute.  See  S.\n  .U  a.n  or 
NouTjiwi.;sTi:iiN   \V.\ri:it  BoiNi).\uv  (^ikstion. 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  AND  SOUTH 
AFRICA  COMPANIES.     8ee  Afric.v:  A.  D. 

issl^lss!). 

BRITISH    HONDURAS.       See    Central 

.\\ii.m.   \:    .\     I).   IS-.'UIMTI, 

BRITONS,  OR  BRITHONS.  See  Celts; 
al-'i,    liitiiWMv;  ;iiLil  BitiTAi.N:  (iril  CEXTfHY 

BRITONS  OF  CUMBRIA  AND 
STRATHCLYDE.     .^.  c  (iMiuii  \ 

BRITTANY,  OR  BRITANNY:  In  the 
Roman  period.  See  Aumokica;  also,  Veneti 
OK  Wkstkun  (Jail. 

A.  D.  383.— Alleged  origin  of  the  British 
settlement  and  name.  Sic  Buitvin-  V  1) 
:!s:i-:[ss. 

A.  D.  409.— Independence  asserted.— At  the 
linii-  thai  the  British  island  practically  severed 
its  connection  with  the  expiring  Uoman  Empire 
(about  41)9)  the  Britons  of  the  continent.— of  the 
Armorican  province,  or  modern  Brittany, — 
followed  the  example.  "They  expelled  "the 
Roman  magistrates,  who  acted  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  usurper  Constantine;  and  a  free 
government  was  established  amouir  a  people  who 
had  .so  long  been  subject  to  the  arhitrarv  will  of 
a  master."— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fi'i/l  «//  l/ie 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  31.— ••  From  this  time  per- 
haps, we  ought  to  date  that  isolation  of  Brittany 
from  the  politics  of  the  rest  of  France  which 
has  not  entirely  disappeared  even  at  the 
present  day."— T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Il.r 
Inmibr,,  hk.  2,  ch.  3.— The  Armoricaiis,  however 
were  found  fighting  by  the  side  of  the  Romans 


and  the  Goths,  against  the  Huns,  on  the  great 
day  al  Clialon.s.      See  IllNs:   A.  D.  4--)l. 

A.  D.  818-912. — The  Breyzad  Kingdom. — 
Subjection  to  the  Norman  Dukes.^' CJiarle- 
magne's  supremacy  over  tlii'  .Vrmoricans  may  be 
compareil  to  the  dominion  exercised  by  Imperial 
Russia  among.st  the  Caucasian  tribes  —  [xriods 
during  which  the  vassals  dare  not  <laim  the 
rights  of  independence,  intercalated  amongst  the 
convei-se  periods  when  the  Emperor  cannot  a.ssert 
the  rights  of  authority;  yet  the  Frank  would  not 
abandon  the  prerogative  of  the  Caesars,  whilst 
the  mutual  antipathy  between  the  races  inllamcd 
the  desire  of  dominion  on  tli(^  one  part,  anil  the 
determination  of  resistanceou  theother.  Britanny 
is  divided  into  Bretagne  Bretonnaiite  anil  Bre- 
tagne  Gallicante,  according  to  tlu^  pri'dominance 
of  the  Breyzad  and  the  Komane  languages 
res|)cctivi'ly.  The  latter  constituted  the  march- 
lauds,  and  here  the  Counts  niarehers  were  placid 
by  Charlemagne  and  his  successors.  Franks 
mostly  by  lineage;  yet  one  Breyzad,  NominoU, 
was  trusted  by  Louis-le-deboimaire  [A.  I).  818] 
with  a  delegated  authority.  NominoG  deserved 
his  power;  he  was  one  of  the  new  men  of  the 
era,  literally  taken  from  the  plough.  .  .  .  The 
dis.sensions  among  the  Franks  enabled  Xominoe  to 
increase  his  authority.  Couhl  there  be  any 
adversary  of  the  Empire  so  stupid  as  not  to 
profit  by  the  battle  of  Fontenay.  .  .  ,  Xominoe 
assumed  the  royal  title,  vindicated  the  iiidepen- 
denee  of  his  aulient  people,  and  enabled  them,  iu 
the  time  of  Hollo,  to  assert  with  incorrect  gran- 
diloquence, pardonable  in  political  argument,  that 
the  Frank  had  never  reigned  within  the  proper 
Armorican  boundaries."  Nomiuol'  transmitted 
his  crown  to  his  sou  HerispoiJ;  but  the  latter 
reigned  brielly,  succumbing  to  a  cnnspiracy 
which  raised  his  nephew,  Solomon,  tothe  tliroiie. 
Solomon  was  a  vigorous  warrior,  sometimes 
lighting  the  Franks,  and  sometimes  struggling 
with  the  Normans,  who  pressed  hard  upon  his 
small  kingdom.  He  extended  his  dominions 
considerably,  in  ]Maine,  Anjou,  and  the  future 
Norruandy,  and  his  royal  title  was  sanctioned  by 
Charles  the  Bald.  But  he,  too,  was  conspired 
against,  blinded  and  dethroned,  dying  in  i)rison; 
and,  about  912,  the  second  duke  of  X'lirmaiidy 
established  his  lordship  over  the  ilistracted 
country.  "  Historical  Britanny  settled  into  four 
great  counties,  which  also  absorbed  the  Car- 
lovingiau  march-lands,  Reimes,  Nantes,  Vaunes 
and  Cornouailles,  rivalling  and  jealousing.  snarl- 
ing and  warring  against  each  other  for  the  royal 
or  ducal  dignity,  until  the  supremacy  was  per- 
manently established  in  Alan  Fergaiit's  line,  the 
ally,  the  opponent,  the  son-in-law  of  William  the 
Bastard.  But  the  suzerainty  or  superiority  of  all 
Britaimy  was  vested  in  the  Conquerors  ami  the 
Plantagenet's  lineage,  till  the  forfeiture  incurred 
by  King  John  —  an  unjustexerciseof  justice." — 
SirF.  Palgrave, //m<.  (f  Normandy  and  England, 
hk.  1,  <•/).  3. 

A.  D.  992-1237,— The  First  Dukes.—"  After 
the  death  of  Solomon  ...  all  these  districts  or 
territories  merged  in  the  three  dominations  of 
Nantes.  Uennes,  and  Cornouaille.  Amongst  the 
Celts  concord  was  impossible.  In  early  times 
Nomenoe,  the  Ruler  of  Cornouaille,  had  asstmied, 
by  Papal  authority,  the  royal  style,  but  the 
C'ounts  of  Renues  acquired  the  pre-eminence  over 
the  other  chieftains.  Regality  vanished.  Geof- 
frey, sou  of  Conau  [A.  I).  992-1(108]  .   .  .  must 
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be  distinguished  a.s  tlie  first  Dul^e  of  Brittany. 
He  constituted  himself  Dulce  simply  by  taking 
the  title.  This  assumption  may  pos.sibly  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  successor  of  Saint  Peter; 
and.  by  degrees,  his  rank  in  the  civil  hierarchy 
became  ultimately  recognized.  .  .  .  The  Counts 
Qi  Brittany,  and  the  Dukes  in  like  manner,  in 
later  times,  rendered  homage  '  en  parage  '  to 
Xormand}'  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  same 
homage  was  afterwards  demanded  by  the  crown 
of  France.  But  the  Capetian  monarchs  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  'Duke,'  until  the  time  of  Peter 
^lauclerc,  son  of  Robert,  Count  of  Dreux,  Earl  of 
Riclunond  [A.  D.  1213-l'33r]."— Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
Ilist.  iif  Xi'niiiiinh/  and  Eixj.,  i\  3,  /).  16.'). 

A.  b.  1341-1365.— The  long  Civil  War. — 
Montfort  against  Blois. — Almost  simultane- 
0U!.ly  witli  the  beginning  of  the  Hundred  Years 
War  of  the  English  kings  in  France,  there  broke 
out  a  malignant  and  destructive  civil  war  in 
Brittany,  wliich  French  and  English  took  part 
in,  on  the  opposing  sides.  ".John  HI.  duke  of 
that  province,  had  died  without  issue,  and  two 
rivals  disputed  his  inheritance.  The  one  was 
Charles  de  Blois.  husband  of  one  of  his  nieces 
and  nephew  of  the  King  of  France ;  the  other, 
Montfort,  .  .  .  younger  brother  of  the  last  duke 
and  .  .  .  disinherited  by  him.  The  Court  of 
Peers,  devoted  to  the  king,  adjudged  the  duchy 
to  Charles  de  Blois,  his  nephew.  Montfort  im- 
mediately made  himself  master  of  the  strongest 
places,  and  rendered  homage  for  Brittany  to 
king  Edward  [HI.  of  England],  whose  assistance 
he  implored.  This  war,  in  which  Charles  de 
Blois  was  supported  by  France  and  Montfort  by 
England,  lasted  twenty-four  years  without  inter- 
ruption, and  presented,  in  the  midst  of  heroic 
actions,  a  long  cour.se  of  treacheries  and  atrocious 
robberies."  The  war  was  ended  in  1363  by  the 
battle  of  Auray,  in  which  Charles  de  Blois  was 
slain,  and  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin,  the  famous 
Breton  warrior,  was  taken  prisoner.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Guerande,  which 
established  Montfort  in  the  duchy. — E.  De  Bon- 
nechose,  HUt.  of  France,  v.  1,  bk.  2,  ch.  2  and  4. 

Also  in:  Froissart  (Johnes),  Chronicles,  bk.  1, 
ch.  6-1-237. 

A.  D.  1491. — Joined  by  marriage  to  the 
French  crown. — The  famih'  of  Montfort,  hav- 
ing been  established  in  the  duchy  of  Brittanj*  by 
the  arms  of  the  English,  were  naturally  inclined 
to  English  connections;  "but  the  Bretons  would 
seldom  permit  them  to  be  effectual.  Two  car- 
dinal feelings  guided  the  conduct  of  this  brave 
and  faithful  people;  the  one  an  attachment  to 
the  Frencli  nation  and  monarchy  in  opposition  to 
foreign  enemies;  the  other,  a  zeal  for  their  own 
privileges,  and  the  familj'  of  ^Montfort,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  encroachments  of  the  crown.  In 
Francis  II..  the  present  duke  [at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  A.  D.  1483], 
the  male  line  of  that  family  was  about  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. His  daughter  Anne  was  naturally 
the  object  of  many  suitors,  among  whom  were 
particularly  distinguished  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  seems  to  have  been  preferred  by  herself; 
the  lord  of  Albret,  a  member  of  the  Gascon 
family  of  Foix,  favoured  by  the  Breton  nobility, 
as  most  likely  to  preserve  the  peace  and  liljerties 
of  their  country,  but  whose  age  rendered  him 
not  very  acceptable  to  a  youthful  princess;  and 
Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans  [whose  first 
wife,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  died  in  1482].    Britany 


was  rent  by  factions  and  overrun  bv  the  armies 
of  the  regent  of  France,  who  did  not  lose  this 
opportunity  of  interfering  with  its  domestic 
troubles,  and  of  persecuting  her  private  enemy, 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  Anne  of  Britany,  upon  her 
father's  death,  finding  no  other  means  of  escap- 
ing the  addresses  of  Albret,  was  married  by 
proxy  to  Maximilian.  This,  however,  aggra- 
vated the  evils  of  the  country,  since  France  was 
resolved  at  all  events  to  break  off  so  dangerous  a 
connexion.  And  as  Maximilian  himself  was  un- 
able, or  took  not  sufficient  pains  to  relieve  his 
betrothed  wife  from  her  embarrassments,  she  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  accept  the  hand  of 
Charles  VIII.  He  had  long  been  engaged  by 
the  treaty  of  Arras  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
Maximilian,  and  that  princess  was  educated  at 
the  French  court.  But  this  engagement  had  not 
prevented  several  years  of  hostilities,  and  con- 
tinual intrigues  with  the  towns  of  Flanders 
against  Maximilian.  The  double  injury  wliich 
the  latter  sustained  in  the  marriage  of  Charles 
with  the  heiress  of  Britany  seemed  likely  to  ex- 
cite a  protracted  contest ;  but  the  king  of  France, 
who  had  other  objects  in  view,  and  perhaps  was 
conscious  that  he  had  not  acted  a  fair  jjart,  soon 
came  to  an  accommodation,  by  which  he  restored 
Artois  and  Franche-comte.  .  .  .  France  was 
now  consolidated  into  a  great  kingdom :  the  feu- 
dal system  was  at  an  end." — H.  Hallam,  The 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  1,  pt.  2. — In  the  contract  of 
marriage  between  Charles  VIII.  and  Anne  of 
Brittany,  "each  party  surrendered  all  separate 
pretensions  upon  the  Duchy,  and  one  stipulation 
alone  was  considered  requisite  to  secure  the  per- 
petual union  of  Bretany  with  France,  namely, 
that  in  case  the  queen  should  survive  her  con- 
sort, she  should  not  remarry  unless  either  with 
the  future  king,  or,  if  that  were  not  possible, 
with  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown." — E. 
Smedley,  Hist,  of  France,  pt.  1,  ch.  18. 

Also  IN:  F.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  Hist,  of  France, 
ch.  26. 

A.  D.  1532. — Final  reunion  with  the  crown 
of  France. — "  Duprat  [chancellor  of  Francis  I. 
of  France],  whose  administration  was  .  .  . 
shameful,  promoted  one  measure  of  high  utility. 
Francis  I.  until  then  had  governed  Brittany  only 
in  the  quality  of  duke  of  that  province;  Duprat 
counselled  him  to  unite  this  duchv  in  an  indis- 
soluble manner  with  the  crown,  and  he  prevailed 
upon  the  States  of  Brittany  themselves  to  request 
this  reunion,  which  alone  was  capable  of  pre- 
venting the  breaking  out  of  civil  wars  at  the 
death  of  the  king.  It  was  irrevocably  voted  by 
the  States  assembled  at  Vannes  in  i582.  The 
king  swore  to  respect  the  rights  of  Brittany,  and 
not  to  raise  any  subsidy  therein  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  States  Provincial."— E.  de  Bonne- 
chose,  Hist,  of  France,  bk.  1,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1793.— Resistance  to  the  French 
Revolution.— The  Vendean  War.  See  Fr.\nce  : 
A.  D.  1793  (M.utcu- Apuil);  (June);  (July— 
Dece.mber). 

A.  D.  1794-1796. — The  Chouans.  See 
Fr.4J*ce:  a.  D.  1794-1796. 

BRIXHAM  C AVE.— .\.  cavern  near  Brixham, 
Devonshire,  England,  in  which  noted  evidences 
of  a  very  early"  race  of  men,  contemporaneous 
with  certain  ex"tiuct  animals,  liave  been  found. — 
J.  Geikie.  Prehistoric  Enrope. 

Also  is  :  W.  B.  Dawkins,  Cave  Hunting. 
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BROAD-BOTTOMED  ADMINISTRATION. 


BRUNSWICK. 


BROAD-BOTTOMED      ADMINISTRA- 
TION, The.     Sv  1;n(.i.vnii:   A     I».    i:4'.'-l.l). 
BROAD  CHURCH,  The.     Sic  oxmuu  on 

'I'liM  TMll  \N    Mi<\  KMKNT. 

BROCK,  General  Isaac,  and  the  War  of 
1812.     Sic  I'mtlk  SrvTKs  ok  Am.;  A.   1>.  l^l"- 

(.h  \K    -<  )<  T'lMKlll.  (SkI'TKMUKU  — NoVK.MllKIll. 

BROMSEBRO,  Peace  of  (1645).     Sec  Ger- 
MvNN    .\   i>  mm  1(11.". 
BRONKHORST  SPRUIT,  Battle of(i88o). 

S.C  >nl   III   .\ntl.   k:    a     I)     ISIMi-I.SSII. 

BRONZE  AGE.     S,  ,•  SmsK  .\i.k. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.:  A.  D.  1624.— The  first 
settlers.—  .V  l«w  families  <if  Wallnon.s.  in  lUi4, 
liiiill  lluir  <(iitaf;i'.s  oil  I-onj;  Islaiiil.  and  began 
llie  eiiliivation  of  the  lands  they  had  secured, 
the  wonu-n  working  in  the  fields,  while  the  men 
were  engiiged  in  the  .service  of  the  company  [the 
Diitcli  West  Indiii  Company,  coiitrolliug  the 
colony  of  New  Netherland]. "  These  were  the 
first  settlers  of  Brooklyn.  They  were  joined  in 
time  by  a  few  others,  until  there  were  enough  to 
he  incorporated  as  a  village.  The  numlieis  were 
not  large,  f(pr  Brooklyn,  nearly  forty  years  after- 
ward, contained  only  '31  households  and  134 
souls.'"— G.  W.  Schuyler,  Colonial  New  York,  v. 
1,  }>.  T,. 

A.  D.  1646.— The  town  named  and  organ- 
ized.— "The  occupation  of  land  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  <ily  of  Hrooklyu  .  .  .  ha<l  steadily 
progres,s<-d.  until  now  (KUii)  nearly  the  whole 
water-front,  from  Newtown  Creek  to  the  southerly 
side  of  (Jowanus  Bay.  was  in  the  pos.session  of 
individuals  who  were  engaged  in  its  actual  culti- 
vation. .  .  .  The  village  .  .  .  which  was  located 
on  the  present  Fulton  Avenue,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  junction  of  lloyi  and  Smith  streets  with  said 
avenue,  and  southeast  of  the  |iresent  City  Hall, 
was  called  Hreuckelen,  afti-r  the  ancient  village 
of  the  same  name  in  Holland,  some  18  niiles 
from  .Vinsterdam."  The  town  of  Breuckelen  was 
organized  under  a  commission  from  the  Colonial 
Council  in  1646.  and  two  schepens  appointed. 
The  following  winter  .Jan  Teiinissen  was  com- 
missioned   as    .sellout,  —  H.    R.    Stiles,  Ilixt.  of 

/?/--»./.7,/„.  rh.  1. 

A.  b.  1776.— The  Battle  of  Long  Island 
and  defeat  of  the  Americans.  See  L'nitkd 
St.vtks  ok  Am  :  A.  I).  1T76  (.\.ugcst). 

BROTHERS.— BROTHERHOODS.   See 

BlillllKIN 

BROTHERS'  CLUB,  The.     S,-,.  Ci.iiis. 

BROWN,  George,  and  the  Canadian  "Clear 
Grits."      >.i(    \nm>a:   .V.   |).   1N4II~1SI>T. 

BROWN,  General  Jacob,  and  the  War  of 
1812.     Si  I-  LMtki)  ST.\riis  OK  A.m.  :  A.  I).  1812 

(SKITKMliKIl— NOVEMEIEUI;     1813    (OcTOBEn  — 

Novkmuku);  1SI4  (,Iii.v — Ski'tk.miiku). 

BROWN,  John. —  Attack  on  Harper's 
Ferry.  -  Trial  and  execution.  Sn-  L'.mteu 
St  Ml.-  iiK  .\m   :  .\.  1).  IS,-,!). 

BROWNISTS.     See  Independents. 

BROWNLOW,    Parson,    and     the    recon- 
struction of  Tennessee.    See  Tennkssee-   V   I) 
lS(i.-,-lsiul. 

BRUCE,  Robert,  King  of  Scotland,  .V.  D. 

i:iii('.-i:!-,".i 

BRUCHIUM.  The.  See  Alexasdhla,  : 
B.   !•   '.'s;,.),!,;   .,,,,1  X    I),  273 

BRUCTERI,  The.—"  After  the  Tenctcri  [on 
the  Hhini)  came,  in  former  davs,  the  Bructeri; 
but  the  genenil  account  now  is",  that  the  Cham- 


avi  and  Angrivarii  entered  their  settlements, 
drove  them  out  and  utterly  e.xterminatid  them 
with  the  common  helpof  the neiglihouriiig  tribes, 
either  from  hatred  of  their  tyranny,  or  from  the 
attractions  of  plunder,  or  from  heavens  favour- 
able regard  for  us.  It  did  not  even  grudge  us 
tiie  spectacle  of  the  conflict.  More  than  Oil.UUl) 
fell,  not  beneath  the  Woman  arms  and  weapons, 
but.  grander  far.  before  our  delighted  eyes." — 
"The  original  settlements  of  the  Bructeri.  from 
which  they  were  driven  bj'  the  Cliamavi  and 
.Vngrivarii.  seem  to  have  been  between  the 
Hhiiie  and  the  Ems,  on  either  side  of  the  Lippe. 
Their  destruction  could  hardly  have  been  so 
complete  as  Tacitus  rejiresents,  as  they  are  sub- 
seiiuently  mentioned  by  Claudian. " — Tacitus, 
Minor  works,  trans,  hy  Church  mid  lirodrilth  : 
The    Germany,    with   georj.    notes.  —  See,    also, 

FlIANKS. 

BRUGES  :  13th  Century.— The  Great  Fair. 
Sic  Fi,.\niiki{s:   Uirii  Ckntiuv. 

A.  D.  I3th-i5th  Centuries. — Commercial  im- 
portance in  the  Hanseatic  League.  SccIIans.v 
Towns. 

A.  D.  1302. — Massacre  of  the  French. — "The 
Bruges  Matins."  See  Fl.\j»-dei{s ;  A.  D.  1'29U- 
i:iii4. 

A.  D.  1341. — Made  the  Staple  for  English 
trade.     See  St.mm.e. 

A.  D.  1379-1381. — Hostilities  with  Ghent. 
See  Fl.AXiiEHs;  A.  D.  i;3T!l-13sl. 

A.  D.  1382. — Taken  and  plundered  by  the 
people  of  Ghent.     Sec  Fla-NDEHs:   A.  1  >.  UiS'^ 

A.  D.  1482-1488. — At  war  with  Maximilian. 
See  Nktiikki.aniis:   .V.  D.   14.S-'-l  111:!. 

A.  D.  1584. — Submission  to  Philip  of  Spain. 
See  Ni;tiii;i!I.anii>:   A.   D.   l.-i84-l."i'<."i. 

A.  D.  1745-1748. — Taken  by  the  French,  and 
restored.  See  Netheui.ands  (.\istkian  Phov- 
iNCEs);  A.  I).  1745;  and  Aix-la-Ck.^pelle:  The 
Congress,  &C. 


See  American  Ahorigixes: 
See    Fkance  : 


BRULE,  The. 

SliilAN    F  WIII.V. 

BRUMAIRE,    The   month. 
.V.  1),  IT'.i:'.  1 1  iiTiiiii;iii. 

BRUMAIRE,  The  Eighteenth  of.  See 
Fkami::  A.  D.  ITiW  (Nove-Mbeu). 

BRUNDISIUM:  Origin.  See  Rome:  B.  C. 
2s-,'--,'T."). 

B.  C.49. — Flight  of  Pompeius  before  Caesar. 
See  Home;  B.  C.  ."ilMSl. 

B.  C.  40. — The  peace  of  Antony  and  Octa- 
vius. —  The  peace  which  .Vnlmiy  ami  ( Iclavius 
were  forced  by  their  own  soldiers  to  make  at 
Brundisium,  B.  C.  40,  postponed  for  ten  years 
the  final  struggle  between  the  two  chief  Trium- 
virs. For  a  much  longer  time  it  "did  at  least 
secure  the  rcpo.se  of  Italy.  For  a  period  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  except  one  ilay's  fight- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Rome,  from  Rhegium  to  the 
Rubicon  no  swords  were  again  crossed  in  war." 
—  C.  Merivale,  Hist,  nf  the  Romans,  ch.  27. — See, 
also,  Home:  B.  C.  31. 

BRUNKEBURG,  Battle  of  the  (1471).  See 
S<  AMii.\  w  I  \N  SiATKs:  .\.  1)    i:^,'.)7-1.527 

BRUNNABURGH,  OR  BRUNANBURH, 
Battle  of.     SiT  Em;i.\nii:   A.  I).  !I3S. 

BRUNSWICK,  The  city  of.— Origin  and 
name. — In  the  tenth  century,  a  prince  named 
Bruno,  younger  son  of  the  reigning  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, and  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Ileury  the 
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BRUNSWICK. 


BUDGET. 


Fowler,  received  as  his  patrimony  the  country 
about  the  Ocker.  "  Having  tixed  his  residence 
at  a  village  established  by  Charlemagne  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  it  became  known  as  the 
'  Vicus  Brunonis,'  and,  when  enlarged  and 
formed  into  a  city,  afterwards  gave  its  name  to 
the  principality  of  wliieh  it  formed  the  capital." 
—  Sir  A.  Halliday,  Annals  of  the  House  of 
Hanonr,  v.l.  Iik.  i. 

In  the  Hanseatic  League.  See  Haxsa 
Town-?. 

BRUNSWICK-LUNEBURG,  OR  HAN- 
OVER.      Sl-e  HaNCIVKI!. 

BRUNSWICK-WOLFENBUTTEL,  OR 
BRUNSWICK  :  Origin  of  the  house  and  duke- 
dom. See  Saxony :  The  Old  Duchy,  and  A.  D. 
1178-1183. 

The  Guelf  connection.  See  Guelp  ^vxd 
Ghibellixe,  and  Estk.  House  of. 

A.  D.  1543. — Expulsion  of  Duke  Henry  by 
the  League  of  Smalcald.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
lo3;i-154(i. 

A.  D.  1546. — Final  separation  from  the 
Liineburg  or  Hanoverian  branch  of  the  house. 
See  Haxoveh:  A.  D.  l")-tii. 

A.  D.  1806. — The  Duke's  dominions  confis- 
cated by  Napoleon.  See  Ger.many;  A.  D.  1800 
(October — December). 

A.  D.  1807. — Absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia.  SeeGER.MANY:  A.  D.  1807  (.June 
— July). 

A.  D.  1830. — Deposition  of  the  Duke.  See 
Germa.\y:  a.  D.  181'J-1847. 


BRUSSELS:  A.  D.  1577.— The  Union  of 
the  patriots.  See  I\etiierl-\:n"ds:  A.  D.  1.575- 
1577. 

A.  D.  1585. — Surrender  to  the  Spaniards. 
See  Xetherlaxds:  A.  1).  158-1-158.5. 

A.  D.  1695. — Bombardment  by  the  French. 
SeeFR.VN-CE:  A.  I).  KJlJ.j-lf.Wli. 

A.  D.  1706. — Taken  by  Marlborough  and  the 
Allies.     See  Xetiiehi.ands:  A.  D.  17O0-17O7. 

A.  D.  1746-1748. — Taken  by  the  French  and 
restored  to  Austria.  See  Xetiierlaxds;  A.  I). 
17-ltj-1747,  and  Aix-i..s-CitAPELLE:  The  Cox- 
GRESS.  ifcc. 

A.  D.  1815.— The  Battle  of  Waterloo.  See 
France:  A.  I).  1815  (.June). 

A.  D.  1830. — Riot  and  Revolution. — Dutch 
attack  on  the  city  repelled.  See  Xetueu- 
L.^-Ds:  A.  D.  1830-18:W. 

BRUTTII.The.     See  S.^junhtes. 

BRUTUM  FULMEN.— A  phrase,  signify- 
ing a  blind  thrust,  cir  a  stupid  and  ineffectual 
blow,  which  was  specially  applied  in  a  contem- 
porary pamphlet  by  Francis  Hotnian  to  the  Bull 
of  excommunication  issued  by  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
against  Henry  of  Navarre,  in  1585. — H.  M.  Baird, 
The  Hxtjuenots  and  Henry  of  Xnrnrre,  v.  1,  p.  360. 
—See  France:  A.  D.  15's+-1.589. 

BRUTUS,  Lucius  Junius,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Tarquins.     See  Home;  B.  C.  510. 

BRUTUS,  Marcus  Junius,  and  the  assassi- 
nation of  Caesar.     See  Rome:  B.  C.  44  to44r-li. 

BRYTHONS,  The.     See  Celts.  The. 

BUBASTIS.— "On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Delta  [of  the  Nile],  more  than  half-way  from 
Memphis  to  Zoan,  lay  the  great  city  of  Pi-beseth, 
or  Biihastis.  Vast  mounds  now  mark  the  site 
and  preserve  the  name;  deep  in  their  midst  lie 
the  shattered  fragments  of  the  beautiful  temple 


which  Herodotus  saw,  and  to  which  in  his  days 
the  Egyptians  came  annually  in  va.st  numbers  to 
keep  the  greatest  festival  of  "the  year,  the  ^Vssem- 
bly  of  Bast,  the  goddess  of  the  place.  Here,  after 
the  Empire  had  fallen,  Shishak  [Sheshonk]  set 
up  his  throne,  and  for  a  short  space  revived  the 
imperial  magnificence  of  Thebes." — R.  S.  Poole 
Citu-t  „f  EqTipt.  eh.  10. 

BUCCANEERS,  The.    See  Axierica:  A.  D. 

I(i3!l-1700. 

BUCENTAUR,  The.  See  Vexice:  14th 
Centuhv. 

BUCHANAN,  JAMES.— Presidential  elec- 
tion and  administration.  See  U.mted  States 
OF  Am.:  .\.  I).  1856  to  1861. 

BUCHAREST,  Treaty  of  (1812).  See 
Turks:  A.  D.  1789-1812;  also  B.^lk.^^v  .\xd 
Daxubi.\x  States:  14th-19th  Cextcuies 
(Servia). 

BUCKINGHAM,  Assassination  of.  See 
ENin.ANi):  A.  D.  16-28. 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE.  See  St.  J.^imes, 
Tme  Palai;  e  and  Court  of. 

BUCKTAILS.  See  New  York:  A.  D.  1817- 
1819. 

BUDA  :  A.  D.  1526.— Taken  and  plundered 
by  the  Turks.     See  Hux<;.\ry  :  A.  I).  14S7-15'26. 

A.  D.  1529-1567.— Taken  by  the  Turks.— 
Besieged  by  the  Austrians. — Occupied  by  the 
Sultan. — Becomes  the  seat  of  a  Pasha.  See 
Hux(;ary:  a.  D.  1526-1.567. 

A.  D.  1686.— Recovery  from  the  Turks.  See 
HuxGARY:  A.  D.  1683-1687. 

A.  D.  1849. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  Hun- 
garians.    See  Austria:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 
♦ 

BUDA-PESTH  :  A.  D.  1872.— Union  of 
the  cities. — Bu<la.  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  Pesth.  on  the  left,  were  incorporated 
in  1X7-'  iiiiu  iiiic'  citv  —  Buda-Pesth. 

BUDDHISM.    "See   Ixdl\:    B.     C.    312 ; 

also   La.mas. — Lamais.m;   and   CHrx.\:   The  re- 

LKUOXS. 

BUDGET,  The.— "The  annual  financial 
statement  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
makes  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  Committee 
of  ways  and  means.  In  making  this  statement 
the  minister  gives  a  view  of  the  general  financial 
liolicy  of  the  government,  and  at  the  same  time 
presents  an  estimate  of  the  probable  income  and 
expenditure  for  the  following  twelve  months, 
and  a  statement  of  what  taxes  it  is  intended  to 
reduce  or  abolish,  or  what  new  ones  it  may  be 
necessary  to  impose. — To  open  the  budget,  to 
la}'  before  the  legislative  body  the  financial  es- 
timates and  plans  of  the  executive  gov't." — Imp. 
Diet. — ^Ir.  Dowell  in  his  Uistoi-y  of  Ta.ration  (c.  1, 
(7(.  5)  states  that  the  phrase  '  opening  the  Budget ' 
came  into  use  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  and  that  "it  bore  a  reference  to  the 
bougette,  or  little  bag,  in  which  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  kept  his  papers.  The  French, 
he  adds,  adopted  the  term  in  the  present  century, 
about  1814.  The  following,  however,  is  in  dis- 
agreement with  ^Ir.  Dowell's  explanation:  "In 
the  reign  of  George  II.  the  word  was  used  with 
conscious  allusion  to  the  celebrated  pamphlet 
which  ridiculed  Sir  R.  AValpoIe  as  a  conjuror 
opening  his  budget  or  'bag  of  tricks.'  After- 
wards, it  must,  for  a  time,  have  been  current  as 
slang;  but.  as  it  supplied  a  want,  it  was  soon 
taken  up  into  the  ordinary  vocabulary." — Athen- 
ceiun,  Feb.  14,  1891,  p.  213. 
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BUDINl.The.— .Viicimiiclic  tribewliioh  ]Kto- 
iloius  iliMtilH-s  us  iiiiciiiuly  iiiliiitiiliu.ij;  ii  n'gioii 
hclwiiii  till'  I'ml  Mouiitiiius  mill  lla'  Caspian 
Soil  — Ii.  (Jnitf.  IHkI.  "f  drnr,,  jit.  'i.  fli.  IT. 

BUELL,  General  Don  Carlos,  Campaigns 
of.     St-f  INITKI)  Statks  ok  A.M.:    A.   I),    l^lil 

(.k-LV— NoVEMllKIU;     1SC2    (.lANlAUY— KkIIKI- 

AKV:    Kknticky  — Tknnesser);    (Feiiiuaky— 
Apuil:    Tennessee);    (Jink— Octobek:    Ten- 

NKSSKE— KkNTICKY). 

BUENA  VISTA,  Battle  of.  See  JIexico: 
A.  1)    l-^lil-is|7. 

BUENOS  AYRES.Viceroyalty  and  Repub- 
lic of.       Sir  .\|1c:KNT1NK  KkIM   111.11 

BUENOS  AYRES,  The  City  of:  A.  D. 
1534. —  First  and  unsuccessful  founding  of  the 
city.     S..    I'MiAi.i  AY:   A.  D.  l."il."i-l")')T. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.:  The  aboriginal  occu- 
pants of  the  site.  Sti-  Ami;ici(  an  AiniitRiiNKs: 
lIri(i>N--.  A:< . 

A.  D.  1764.— Cession  of  the  Four  Mile  Strip 
by  the  Senecas.     See  Pontiai's  Wau. 

A.  D.  1779.— The  site  occupied  by  the 
Senecas  after  Sullivan's  Expedition.  See 
iNiri-.i)  States  DK  Am.:  A.  1).  17711  (.VrocsT— 

SKI'TKMIIKIO. 

A.  D.  1799. — The  founding  and  naming  of 
the  city,     .s.-,- New  Vokk:  A.  1).  17S(;-17y9. 

A.  D.  1812.— At  the  opening  of  the  war. 
Sic  rMTEi)  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  isii  (Skp- 

TEMIIEU — NoVEMIlKIt). 

A.  D.  1813.-  Destruction  by  British  and  In- 
dians.    Src    United  States  of   A.m.:    A.    I). 

I^i:i  |De(  EMllEH). 

A.  D.  1825.— Opening  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
See  New  Vuiik:   A.  I).  ISIT-Isj."). 

A.  D.  1848.— The  National  Free-Soil  Con- 
vention.   See  United  States  of  A.m.  :   A.  D. 

1S4M. 

A.  D.  1866. — The  Fenian  invasion  of  Can- 
ada.    Sec  Canada:  A.  D.  ls(jiMS71. 

BUFFALO  HILL,  Battles  of.  See  United 
Staii:-  cif  .\m  :  A.  I).  lx(il  (Akjist — Decem- 
llEll :    Wl.-r  \"llli.lM.\). 

BUFFINGTON  FORD,  Battle  of.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1863  (.Jult:  Ken- 

TITKY). 

BUGIA,  Conquest  by  the  Spaniards  (1510). 
.See  lUuiiMiY  States:  A.  I).  loO.j-l.JlU. 

BULGARIA.  See  Bai.k.vn  and  D.ynubian 
Stati:-. 

BULGARIANS,  The  religious  Sectaries  so 
called.      Sic  I'm  i.u  ians, 

BULL  "  Apostolicum,"  The.  See  .Jesuits: 
A.  I>.    17iil-17l)'.t 

BULL  "  Ausculta  fili,"  The.  See  Papacy: 
A.  I)    l-",l4-i:J4s. 

BULL  "Clericis  Laicos."— Publisherl  bY 
Pope  Hiiiiifaee  VIII.  Feb.  24.  1296,  forbidtlink 
"  tlie  elerity  to  l)ay  aud  the  secular  po\Yers  to 
exact,  umler  penalty  of  e.xcominunicatiou,  con- 
tributions or  ta.xes,  tenths,  t\Yentieths,  hun- 
dredths, or  the  like,  from  the  revenues  or  the 
goods  of  the  churches  or  their  ministei-s." — W. 
Stubbs,  Count.  JIht.  of  Enr/.,  eft.  14. 

-•Vi-so  i.\:  E.  F.  Henderson,  Sekct  Hist.  Doc's  of 
the  Midille  Ar/en.  hk.  4.  no.  6.— See,  also.  Papacy": 
A.  n.  1294-1  :W. 

BULL  "  Dominus  Rederaptor  noster."  See 
.Iesiits:   a.  I).  1T()!I-1.S71. 

BULL  "  Exurge  Domine."  See  Papacy: 
a.  L).  1517-1.521. 


BULL,  Golden.  See  Golden  Hill,  Byzan- 
tine: also  Gekm.yny:  A.  I).  I;i47-l-i93,  and 
IIiNiiAKY:  A.  D.  1114-1301. 

BULL,  "Laudabiliter,"  The.— .\.  papal  bull 
]iioiiiiiI!,'.iIim1  ill  ll.V)  liy  Pope  Adrian  IV.  (the 
one  Englisliniaii  who  ever  attained  to  St.  Peter's 
seat)  assurniii!;  to  bestow  tin-  kiiijjdoiii  of  Ireland 
on  the  Kiiiilisli  King  Henry  II.  See  luEL.OD: 
A.  1».   11(19-1 17."). 

BULL," Salvator mundi," The.  See P.ypacy: 
.V.  1).  1294- lilts. 

BULL  "  Unigenitus,"  The.  See  Port  Royal 
AND  Tin:  .Iansknists:  ,\.  I).  17ii2-171."i, 

BULL  RUN,  OR  MANASSAS,  First 
Battle  of.     See  I'nited  Stati:>  ni'    .\\i.:  A.  1). 

islil    (.Iii.y:  ViKiiiNiA) Second    Battle   of. 

See  Iniikd  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  1).  lS(i2  (Aloist 

— Si:i-l'KMItKK:    ViHGINIA). 

BULLA,  The.     See  Tooa. 
BUMMERS,  Sherman's.  See  United  States 
OF  .V\i  :    A.    |),    lMi4  (XiivEMiiEit — Dece.mbek: 

(JKllHlilA). 

BUND,  BUNDESRATH,  BUNDESPRE- 
SIDENT,  BUNDESGERICHT,  The  Swiss. 

Src  SwnzKiti.AND:  A.  1).  l'^4s-lS9l). 

BUNDES-STAAT.  Sec  Gkhmany:  A.  I). 
I'^ll   ls-.'(i. 

BUNDSCHUH  INSURRECTIONS.  See 
(fKUMANV;  A.  1).  1492-1.514. 

BUNKER  HILL,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  I  >F  Am.:  A.  1).  1775  (.JfNE). 

BURDIGALA.— The  original  name  of  the 
modern  city  of  Bordeau.\,  ^vllich  was  a  town  of 
the  Gallic  tribe  called  the  Bitiiriges-Vivisci. — T. 
Moinniscn.  /AV.  of  Rome .  hk.  5,  ch.  7. 

BURGAGE  TENURE.  See  Feudal  Ten- 
riiEs. 

BURGESS.     Sec  lioriioEois. 

BURGH,  OR  BURGI,  OR  BURH.  See 
I5iiui)i  nil. 

BURGOS,  Battle  of.  See  Sp.un:  A.  D.  1808 
(SKi'Ti;\niEit — Dkcembeu). 

BURGOYNE,  General  John,  and  the  War 
of  the  American  Revolution.  See  UNiTEii 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775  (April — May);  1777 
(.Iri.v — OcTOBF.nl 

BURGRAVES.     Sec  Palatine.  Coints. 

BURGUNDIANS:  Origin  and  early  history. 
— ".Vbout  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
countries,  perhaps  of  Lusace  aud  Thiiringia,  on 
either  side  of  the  Elbe,  were  occupied  by  the  vague 
dominion  of  the  Burgundians  —  a  warlike  and 
numerous  people  of  the  Vandal  race,  whose  ob- 
scure name  insensibly  swelled  into  a  ]iowcrful 
kingdom,  and  has  finally  settled  on  a  flourishing 
province.  .  .  .  The  di.sputed  possession  of  some 
salt -pits  engaged  the  Alemarmi  and  the  Burgun- 
dians in  frequent  contests.  The  latter  were 
easily  tempted  by  the  secret  solicitations  and 
liberal  offers  of  the  emperor  [Valcntinian,  X.  I). 
371];  and  their  fabulous  descent  from  the  Roman 
soldiers  who  had  formerly  been  left  to  garrison 
the  fortresses  of  Drusus  was  admitted  with 
mutual  credulity,  as  it  was  conducive  to  mutual 
interest.  An  army  of  fourscore  thousand  Bur- 
gundians soon  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Khine,  and  impatiently  required  the  support  and 
subsidies  which  Valentinian  had  promised  ;  but 
they  were  amused  with  excuses  and  delays,  till  at 
length,  after  a  fruitless  expectation,  they  were 
compelled  to  retire.  The  arms  and  fortifications 
of  the  Gallic  frontier  checked  the  fury  of  their 
just  reseutmeul." — E.    Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
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BURGUXDY,  A,  D.  843-933. 


<jf  the  lioman  Empire,  ch.  2o.  —  "We  first  licar  of 
them  [the  Burgunilians]  as  a  tribe  of  Teutonic 
st<jek,  located  betweeu  the  Ofler  and  theVistuhv, 
on  either  bank  of  the  river  Warla.  Wiien  the 
Gepidie  descended  southward  with  the  Gotlis, 
tlic  Burgundiaus  were  compelled  to  recoil  before 
the  advance  of  the  former  tribe:  one  portion  of 
thcni  took  refuge  in  Bornholm,  an  island  of  the 
Baltic:  the  remainder  turned  westward,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  enter  Gaul.  They  were  re- 
pul-sed  by  Probus,  but  permitted  to  settle  near 
the  sources  of  the  Main.  Jovian  showed  them 
favour,  and  gave  thera  lands  in  the  Gerniania 
Secunda.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century.  Just  at  its  close,  they  adopted 
Christianity,  but  uuder  an  Arian  form.  Anuui- 
anus  tells  us  that  they  were  a  most  warlike 
race." — J.  G.  Sheppard,  The  Fall  of  Ilniiie, 
!ect.  8. — "The  other  Teutonic  people  had  very 
little  regard  for  the  Burgundiaus;  they  accused 
them  of  having  degenerated  from  the  valor  of 
their  ancestors,  by  taking  in  petty  towns  (bour- 
gades),  whence  their  name  Burgundii  .sprang; 
and  they  looked  upon  them  as  being  more  suit- 
able for  the  professions  of  mechanics,  smiths,  and 
carpenters,  than  for  a  military  life." — J.  C.  L. 
de  Sismondi,  T/ie  French  under  the  Mervvin- 
i/ianti.  ch.  3. — "A  document  of  A.  D.  786,  in 
noticing  the  high  tract  of  lands  between  Ell- 
wangen  and  Anspach,  has  the  following  ex- 
pression,— 'in  Waldo,  cjui  vocatur  Virgunnia.' 
Grimm  looks  for  the  derivation  of  this  word  in 
the  M(Bso-Gothic  word  'fairguni,'  Old  High 
German  'fergunnd '=  woody  hill-range.  ...  I 
have  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  name  of  the 
tract  of  land  from  which  the  name  Burgundi 
arose;  and  that  it  is  the  one  which  ti.xes  their 
localit}-.  If  so,  between  the  Burgundian  and 
Suevic  Germans,  the  difference,  such  as  it  was, 
was  probably  almost  wholly  political." — R.  G. 
Latham,  The  Gerniania  of  'Tncit)i.i;  Epilegumena, 
iect.  Vi. 

A.  D.  406-409. —  Invasion  of  Gaul.  See 
G.\UL  :  .V.  1).  40G^0i). 

A.  D.  443-451. — Their  Savoyan  kingdom. 
— "In  the  south-east  of  Gaul,  the  Burgundiaus 
had,  after  many  wars  and  scmie  reverses,  estab- 
lished themselves  (443)  with  the  consent  of  the 
Romans  in  the  district  then  called  Sapaudia  and 
now  Savoy.  Their  territory  was  somewhat 
more  extensive  than  the  province  which  was  the 
cradle  of  the  present  royal  house  of  Italy,  since 
it  stretched  northwards  beyond  the  lake  of 
Xeufchatel  and  southwards  as  far  as  Grenoble. 
Here  the  Burgundian  immigrants  under  their 
king  Gundiok,  were  busy  settling  themselves  iu 
their  new  possession,  cultivating  the  lands 
which  they  had  divided  by  lot,  each  one  receiv- 
ing half  the  estate  of  a  Roman  host  or  'hospes' 
(for  under  such  gentle  names  the  spoliation  was 
veiled),  when  the  news  came  that  the  terrible 
Hun  had  crossed  the  Rhine  [A.  D.  451],  and  that 
all  hosts  and  guests  in  Gaul  must  unite  for  its 
defence" — T.  llodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  InvatUri), 
bk.  2,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  451.— At  the  battle  of  Chalons.  See 
Hrxs:  A.  D.  4.")1. 

A.  D.  500. — Extension  of  their  kingdom. — 
"  Their  [the  Burgundiaus]  domain,  considerably 
more  extensive  than  when  we  last  viewed  it  on 
the  eve  of  Attila's  invasion,  now  included  the 
later  provinces  of  Burgundy,  Frauche-Comte 
and   Dauidiine,   besides  Savoy   and  the   greater 


part  of  Switzcriand  —in  fact  the  whole  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone,  save  that 
for  the  last  hundred  miles  of  its  couree  the  Visi- 
goths barred  them  from  the  right  bank  and  from 
the  mouths  of  the  latter  river."  At  the  time 
now  spoken  of  (A.  D.  500),  the  Burgundian 
kingdom  was  divided  between  tw  o  brother-kings, 
Gundobad,  reigning  at  Lyons  and  Vienne,  and 
Godegisel  at  Geneva.  Godegisel,  the  younger, 
had  con.spired  with  Clovis,  the  king  of  "the 
Franks,  against  Gundoliad,  and  in  this  year  500 
the  two  confederates  <lefeated  the  latter,  at  Dijon, 
driving  him  from  the  most  part  of  his  kingdom! 
But  GuudoI)ad  presently  recovered  his  footing, 
besieged  and  captured  his  treacherous  brotlier  at 
Vienne  and  promjilly  put  him  to  death  —  there- 
by reuniting  the  kiiiiril.im.  — T.  Ilodgkin.  Italy 
and  Her  Incadi  r.i.  />A:  4,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  534. — Final  conquest  by  the  Franks. — 
"I  am  impatient  to  ])ursue  the  linal  ruin  of  that 
kingdom  [the  Burguudian]  which  was  accom- 
plished under  the  reign  of  Sigismond,  the  son  of 
Gundobald  [or  Gundobad].  The  Catliolic  Sigis- 
mond has  acquired  the  lionours  of  a  saint  and 
martyr;  but  the  hands  of  the  royal  saint  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  his  innocent  son. 
It  was  his  humble  prayer  that  Heaven  would 
inflict  in  this  world  the  punishment  of  his  sins. 
His  prayer  was  heard;  the  avengers  were  at 
hand;  and  the  provinces  of  Burgundy  were  over- 
whelmed by  an  army  of  victorious  Franks.  After 
the  event  of  an  unsuccessful  battle,  Sigismond 
.  .  .  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  was  trans- 
ported to  Orleans  and  buried  alive  in  a  deep 
well  by  the  .stern  conunand  of  the  sons  of  Clovis, 
whose  cruelty  might  derive  some  excuse  from 
the  maxims  and  examples  of  their  barbarous 
age.  .  .  .  The  rebellious  Burgundiaus,  for  they 
attempted  to  break  their  chains,  were  still  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  their  national  laws  under  the 
obligation  of  tribute  and  military  service;  and 
the  Merovingian  princes  peaceably  reigned  over 
a  kingdom  whose  glory  and  greatness  had  been 
first  overthrown  by  the  arms  of  Clovis." — E. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rmrmn  Empire, 
ch.  38. 

Also  in  ;  ^\.  C.  Perry,  Tlie  Franks,  ch.  3. 

BURGUNDY  :  A.  D.  534-752.— The  Mero- 
vingian kingdom. ^After  the  iiverthrow  of  the 
Burgundian  monarchy  by  the  sons  of  Clovis,  the 
territory  of  the  Burgumlians,  with  part  of  the 
neighboring  Frank  territory  added  to  it,  became, 
under  the  name  of  Burguudia  or  Burgundy,  one 
of  the  three  Frank  kingdoms  (Austrasia  and  Xeus 
tria being  the  otlier  two),  into  which  the  Jlerovin- 
gian  princes  divided  their  dominion.  It  occu- 
pied "  tlie  cast  of  the  country,  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Alps,  from  Provence  on  the  south  to  the 
hill-ianges  of  the  Vosgcs  on  the  north." — P. 
Godwin,  Hi.it.  of  Franct :  Ancient  Gaul,  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  843-933. — Divisions  of  the  early  king- 
dom.— The  later  kingdoms  of  the  south  and 
the  French  dukedom  of  the  northwest. — By 
the  treaty  of  Verdun,  A.  I).  S43.  which  foruudly 
di\idetl  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  between  his 
three  grandsons,  a  part  of  Burgundy  was  taken 
to  fonii,  with  \Xi\\\  and  Lon-aine,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Emperor  Lothar,  or  Lothaire.  In  the 
further  dis-solutious  which  followed,  a  kingdom 
of  Burgundy  or  Provence  was  fixmded  in  877  by 
one  Boso,  a  prince  who  had  married  Irmingard, 
daughter    of    the    Emperor    Louis    II.,  son   of 
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BURGUNDY.   1082. 


I.othairi'.  It  "iiioliKUil  Provence,  Paiipliiiu'. 
till-  si.iitlicm  iHirl  (if  Savoy.  iiTiil  tin-  coiiiiliy 
lii-twofii  llif  Siiom-  anil  tin-  Jura,"  and  is  sonic- 
tinu'S  cnlUil  llic  kinijilom  of  tis-.Iuriiiif  Bur- 
L'umlv.  "Tin'  kinL'iloni  of  Trans-Jnranc  Bur- 
jrniMiV,  .  .  .  found.'.l  by  Hiulolf  in  A.  I).  888. 
nTo-inizeil  in  llii-  same  year  l>y  tlie  Eniiieror 
Arnulf,  ineliiilid  the  northern  part  of  Savoy, 
and  all  Switzerland  between  the  Heuss  and  the 
,Iiini."— J.  Bryee,  Tin  II"l;i  li"iiiiiii  Kiii/iin.  ch. 
ti,  iiittl  iipjK.  null  .1.  — "The  kinjidoins  of  Pro- 
vence anil  Tninsjuran  Bnrirnndy  were  united, 
in  i»3:t,  l>y  Baoul  II.,  Kin;;  of  Tran.sjuran  Bur- 
/iundv,  "and  formed  tlie  kiufrdom  of  Aries, 
iroverned,  from  9:17  to  9i)3,  by  Conrad  le 
Pacitii|ue."— F.  Guizot,  llint.  of  Cirilizntion, 
ltd.  24.— Sir  F.  Pal>rrave,  Jlisl.  of  Xonimndy 
iiml  Kiii/IiiikI,  bk:  I.  e/i.  4.— "Several  of  the 
greater  and  more  commercial  towns  of  France, 
such  as  Lyons,  Vienne,  Geneva,  Besan(,on, 
Avignon,  Aries,  Mai-seille  and  Grenoble  were 
situated  within  the  bounds  of  his  [Conrad  the 
Paeitic's]  states." — J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  France 
1111,1,1-  Ihe  Friiiliil  .Si/ntem,  ch.  2.— "Of  the  older 
Bnri;undian  kinjiilom,  the  northwestern  part, 
forming  tlie  land  best  known  as  the  Dueliy  of  Bur- 
gundy, was,  in  the  divisions  of  the  ninth  (cnlury. 
a  tief  of  Karolingia  or  the  Western  Kingdom. 
This  is  the  Buri;Miidy  which  has  Dijon  for  its 
capital,  and  which  was  held  by  more  than  one 
dynasty  of  dukes  as  vassals  of  the  Western  kings, 
first  at  Laon,  and  then  at  Paris.  This  Burgundy, 
which,  as  the  name  of  France  came  to  bear  its 
mixiem  sense  may  be  distinguished  as  the  French 
Duchv,  must  lie  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Boyaf  Burgunily  "  of  the  Cis-.Juniiie  and  Trans- 
.lurane  kingdoms  mentioned  aliove.  —  K.  A.  Free- 
man, l/i-il"iic<il  '■'<".'/.  "f  Kiiriijie,  cli,  (1.  .«,  r7.   1. 

A.  D.  888-1032.— The  French  Dukedom.— 
The  founding  of  the  First  Capetian  House. — 
of  Ihc'  earliest  princes  of  lliis  nortliwestrrn  frag- 
ment of  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgun<ly  little  seems 
to  have  been  discovenible.  The  tief  and  its  title 
do  not  seem  to  have  become  hereditary  until  they 
fell  into  Ihe  grasping  hands  of  the  Capetian 
family,  which  happened  just  at  the  time  when 
the  aspiring  counts  of  Paris  were  rising  to  royal 
rank.  In  the  early  years  of  the  tenth  century 
the  reigning  count  or  duke  was  Hicliard-le-.Ius- 
ticier,  whose  distinguishing  princely  virtue  is 
recorded  in  his  name.  This  Uichard-le-.Iusticier 
was  a  brother  of  that  Boso,  or  Boson,  son-in-law 
of  the  Emperor  Louis  II.,  w)io  took  advantage 
of  the  confusions  of  the  time  to  fashion  for  him- 
.self  a  kingdom  of  Burgundy  in  the  .South  (Cis- 
.Iiiranc  Burgundy,  or  Provence, —  see  above). 
Richard's  son  Raoul,  or  Rudolph,  married  Emma, 
Ihe  daughter  of  Robert,  Count  of  Paris  and 
Duke  of  France,  who  was  soon  afterwards  cho.sen 
king,  by  the  nobles  who  tired  of  Carlovingian 
misrule.  King  Robert's  reign  was  short;  he" fell 
in  battle  with  the  Carlovinsians,  at  Soissons.  the 
next  year  (A.  I).  923).  His  sou  Hugh,  called  Le 
Gnind,  or  The  Great,  found  it  more  to  his  taste 
to  be  king-maker  than  to  be  king.  He  declined 
the  protTered  crown,  and  brought  about  the  coro- 
nation of  his  brother-in-law,'  the  Biir;;undian 
Rudolph,  who  reigned  for  eleven  vears.  When  he 
died,  in  934,  Hugh  the  Great  still"  held  the  crown 
at  his  disposjil  and  still  refused  to  wear  it  liim- 
s<-lf.  It  now  plea-sed  this  king-maker  to  set  a 
Carlovingian  prince  on  the  throne,  in  the  jiei-son 
of  Louis  d'tJutre  Jler,  a  young  son  of  Charles 


the  Simple,  who  had  been  reared  in  England  liy 
his  English  mother.  But,  if  Duke  Ilugli  caicil 
nothing  for  the  name,  he  cared  much  for  the  suli- 
stance,  of  power.  He  grasped  dominion  w  hcie- 
cverit  fell  within  his  reach,  and  the  Burgundian 
duchy  was  among  the  states  which  he  clutched. 
King  Rudolph  left  no  son  to  inherit  either  his 
duk<'doni  or  his  kingdom.  He  had  a  brolhcr, 
Hugh,  who  claimed  the  Duchy;  but  the  greater 
Hugh  was  tiMi  strung  for  him  and  .secured,  with 
the  authority  of  the  young  king,  his  protege,  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  larger  jiart  of 
the  domain.  "  In  tlie  Duchy  of  France  or  the 
County  of  Paris  Hugh-le-Grand  had  nothing  be- 
yond Ihe  regalities  to  desire,  alul  both  ill  Burgundy 
and  the  Duchy  he  now  became  an  irremovable 
Viceroy.  But  the  ])rivilegessoobtaineil  by  Hugli- 
le-Graiid  lU'oduccd  very  important  political  re- 
sults, both  present  and  futun'.  Hugh  assumed 
even  a  loftier  bearing  than  before ;  Burgundy  was 
annexed  to  the  Duchy  of  France,  and  [lasseil  with 
the  Duchy;  and  the  grant  thereof  made  by  Hugh 
Capet  to  his  son  [brother'?]  Henri-le-Grand.  sever- 
ing the  .same  from  the  crown,  created  the  pre- 
mier Duchy  of  Christendom,  the  most  splendid 
appanage  which  a  prince  of  the  third  race  [the 
Cajietians]  could  enjoy — the  rival  of  the  throne." 

—  Sir  F.  Palgravc,  IUkI.  of  Xonitandy  uml  Eii'j., 
hk.  1,  pt.  3,  ch.  1-4.— Hugh-le-Grand  died 'in 
956.  "His  power,  which,  more  than  liis  talents 
or  ex])Ioits,  liad  given  him  the  name  of  Great, 
was  divided  between  his  children,  who  were  yet 
very  young.  .  .  .  There  issomeiloubt  as  to  tlieir 
number  and  the  order  of  their  birth.  It  aiijiears, 
however,  that  Otlio  was  the  eldest  of  his  three 
sons.  He  had  given  him  his  jiart  of  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  and  had  made  him  marry  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Gislebert,  duke  of  another 
part  of  Burgundy,  to  which  Otlio  succeeded  the 
same  year.  The  latter  dying  in  9()3  or  9()."),  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  passed  to  his  third  brother, 
sometimes  named  Ilenry,  sometimes  Elides. 
Hugues  [Hugh],  surnamed  Capet,  who  succeeded 
to  the  county  of  Paris  and  the  duchy  of  France, 
was  but  the  second  son." — .J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi, 
TJie  French  under  the  Ciirloi:inr/iiin.i,  ch.  l'>. —  In 
987  Hugh  Capet  became  king  of  Fraiu-e  and 
founded  the  lasting  dynasty  which  bears  his 
name,  llis  elder  brother  Ilenry  remained  Duke 
of  Burgundy  until  his  death,  in  1002,  when  his 
royal  ue].)liew,  Roliert,  sou  and  successor  of 
Hugh,  annexed  the  Duch}'  to  the  Crown.  It  so 
remained  until  1032.  Then  King  Henry  I.,  son 
of  Robert,  granted  it  as  an  appanage  to  his 
brother  Robert,  who  founded  the  first  Capetian 
House  of  Burgundy. — E.  de  Bonnecho.se,  Hist, 
of  France,  hk.  1,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1032. — The  last  kingdom. — Its  union 
■with  Germany,  and  its  dissolution. — The  last 
kingdom  which  bore  the  name  of  Burgundy^ 
though  more  often  called  the  kingdom  of  Aries 

—  formed,  as  stated  above,  by  the  union  <if  the 
short-lived  kingdoms  of  Provence  and  Transju- 
rane  Burgiindy,  became  in  1032  nominally  united 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor-King  of  Ger- 
many. Its  last  independent  king  was  Rudolf 
III.,  son  of  Conrad  the  Pacific,  who  was  uncle 
to  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  Being  childless,  he 
named  Henry  his  heir.  The  latter,  however, 
died  first,  in  1024,  and  Rudolf  attempted  to 
cancel  his  beciuest,  claiming  that  it  was  made  to 
Henry  personally,  not  as  King  of  the  Germans. 
When,  however,  tlie  Burgundian  king  died,  in 
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1032,  the  then  reigniug  Emperor,  Conrad  the 
Salic,  or  the  Fninconian.  formally  proclaimed  the 
union  of  Burgimdy  with  Germany.  "  But  since 
Burgundy  was  ruled  almost  exclusively  by  the 
great  nobility,  the  sovereignty  of  the  German 
Emperors  there  was  never  much  more  than 
nominal.  Besides,  the  country,  from  the  Bernese 
Oberland  to  the  Mediterranean,  e.xccpt  that  part 
of  Allemannia  which  is  now  German  Switzer- 
land, was  inhabited  by  a  Romance  people,  too 
distinct  in  language,  customs  and  laws  from  the 
German  empire  ever  really  to  form  a  part  of  it. 
.  .  .  Yet  Switzerland  was  thenceforth  connected 
forever  with  the  development  of  Germany,  and 
for  500  years  remained  a  part  of  the  empire." — 
C.  T.  Lewis,  Hist,  of  Gennany,  hk.  3,  ch.  C-7.— 
"  The  weakness  of  Rodolph-le-Faineant  [Rodolph 
III.,  who  made  Henry  11.  of  Germany  his  heir, 
as  stated  above],  gave  the  great  lords  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aries  an  opportunity  of  consolidat- 
ing their  independence.  Among  these  one  begins 
to  remark  Berchtold  and  his  son,  Humbert-aux- 
Blanches-Mains  (the  AVhite-handed),  Counts  of 
Maurienne,  and  founders  of  the  House  of  Savoy ; 
Otto  William,  who  it  is  pretended  was  the  son  of 
Adalbert,  King  of  Italy,  and  heir  by  right  of 
his  mother  to  the  county  of  Burgundy,  was  the 
founder  of  the  sovereign  house  of  Frauche- 
Comte  [County  Palatine  of  Burgundy] ;  Guigue, 
Count  of  Albon,  founder  of  the  sovereign  house 
of  the  dauphins  of  Viennois;  and  William,  who 
it  is  pretended  was  the  issue  of  a  brother  of 
Rodolph  of  Burgundy,  King  of  France,  and 
who  was  sovereign  count  of  Provence.  These 
four  lords  had,  throughout  the  reign  of  Rodolph, 
much  more  power  than  he  in  the  kingdom  of 
Aries;  and  when  at  his  death  his  crown  was 
united  to  that  of  the  Empire,  the  feudatories  who 
had  grown  great  at  his  expense  became  almost 
absolutely  independent.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  vassals  began  on  their  side  to  acquire 
importance  under  them ;  and  in  Provence  can  be 
traced  at  this  period  the  succession  of  the  counts 
of  Forcalquier  and  of  Venaissin,  of  the  princes 
of  Orange,  of  the  viscounts  of  JIarseille,  of  the 
barons  of  Baux,  of  Sault,  of  Grignau,  and  of 
Castellane.  We  can  still  follow  the  formation  of 
a  great  number  of  other  feudatory  or  rather 
sovereign  houses.  Thus  the  counts  of  Toulouse, 
those  of  Rouergue,  the  dukes  of  Gascony,  the 
counts  of  Foix,  of  Beam,  and  of  Carcassone, 
date  at  least  from  this  epoch ;  but  their  existence 
is  announced  to  us  only  by  their  diplomas  and 
their  wills." — J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  France  under 
the  Feudal  System,  ch.  3. — See,  also,  Provence: 
A.  D,  943-1093,  and  Fkanche  Comte. 

A.  D.  1 127-1378. — The  Franco-Germanic 
contest  for  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. — End 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aries. — "As  soon  as  the 
Capetian  monarchs  hail  acquired  enough  strength 
at  home  to  be  able  to  look  with  safety  abroad, 
they  began  to  make  aggressions  on  the  "tempting 
and  wealthy  dependencies  of  the  distant  em- 
perors. But  the  Rhone  valley  was  too  important 
in  itself,  and  of  too  great  strategical  value  as 
securing  an  easy  road  to  Italy,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  emperors  to  acquiesce  easily  in  its 
loss.  Hence  a  long  conflict,  which  soon  became 
a  national  conflict  of  French  and  Germans,  to 
maintain  the  Imperial  position  in  the  '  middle 
kingdom '  of  the  Rhone  valley.  >I.  Fournier's 
book  ['  Le  Royaume  d'  Aries  et  de  Vienne  (1138- 
1178)';   par  Paul  Fournier]  aims  at  giving    an 
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adequate  account  of  this  struggle.  .  .  .  From 
the  times  of  the  mighty  Barbarossa  to  the  times 
of  the  pretentious  and  cunning  Charles  of 
Luxemburg  [see  Germ.vny:  A.  D.  ri38-1368,  and 
A.  D.  1347-1493],  nearly  e\-ery  emperor  sought 
by  constant  acts  of  sovereignty  to  uphold  his 
precarious  powers  in  the  Arelate.  Unable  to 
effect  much  with  their  own  resources,  the  em- 
perors exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  finding  allies 
and  inventing  brilliant  schemes  for  reviving  the 
Arelate,  which  invariably  came  to  nothing. 
Barbarossa  won  the  hand  of  the  heiress  of  the 
county  of  Burgundy,  and  sought  to  put  in  place 
of  the  local  dynasties  princes  on  whom  he  could 
rely,  like  Berthold  of  Ziiriugen,  whose  father  had 
received  in  1127  from  Conrad  III.  the  high- 
sounding  but  meaningless  title  of  Rector  of  the 
Burgundies.  But  his  quarrel  with  the  church 
soon  set  the  clergy  against  Frederick,  and,  led 
\iy  the  Carthusian  and  Cistercian  orders,  the 
Churchmen  of  the  Arelate  began  to  look  upon 
the  orthodox  king  of  the  French  as  their  truest 
protector  from  a  schismatic  emperor.  But  the 
French  kings  of  the  period  saw  in  the  power  of 
Henry  of  Anjou  [Henry  II.,  of  England  —  see 
England:  A.  D.  1154-1189]  a  more  real  and 
pressing  danger  than  the  Empire  of  the  Iloheu- 
staufen.  The  result  was  an  alliance  between 
Philip  Augustus  and  his  successors  and  the 
Swabian  emperors,  W'hich  gave  Frederick  and 
his  successors  a  new  term  in  which  they  could 
strive  to  win  back  a  real  hold  over  Burgundy. 
Frederick  II.  never  lost  sight  of  this  object. 
His  investiture  of  the  great  feudal  lord  William 
of  Baux  with  the  kingdom  of  Aries  in  1215;  his 
long  struggle  with  the  wealthy  merchant  city  of 
Marseilles;  his  alliance  with  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  and  the  heretical  elements  in  Provence 
against  the  Pope  and  the  French ;  his  efforts  to 
lead  an  army  against  Innocent  IV.  at  Lyons, 
were  among  the  chief  phases  of  his  constant 
efforts  to  make  the  Imperial  influence  really  felt 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  But  he  had  so  little 
success  that  the  French  crusaders  against  the 
Albigenses  waged  open  war  within  its  limits, 
and  destroyed  the  heretic  city  of  Avignon  [see 
Albigenses:  A.  D.  1317-1339],  while  Innocent 
in  his  exile  could  find  no  surer  protection  against 
the  emperor  than  in  the  Imperial  city  of  Lyons. 
After  Frederick's  death  the  policy  of  St.  Louis 
of  France  was  a  complete  triumph.  His  brother. 
Charles  of  Anjou.  established  himself  in  Prov- 
ence, though  in  later  times  the  Angevin  lords  of 
Provence  and  Naples  became  so  strong  that  their 
local  interests  made  them  enemies  rather  than 
friends  of  the  extension  of  French  power  on  their 
borders.  The  subsequent  efforts  of  the  emperors 
were  the  merest  shams  and  unrealities.  Rudolf 
of  Hapsburg  acquiesced  without  a  murmur  in 
the  progress  of  Philip  the  Fair,  who  made  him- 
self master  of  Lyons,  and  secured  the  Free 
County  of  Burgundy  for  his  son  [see  Fr.vnche- 
Comte].  .  .  .  The  residence  of  the  Popes  at 
Avignon  was  a  further  help  to  the  French 
advance.  .  .  .  Weak  as  were  the  early  Valois 
kings,  they  were  strong  enough, to  push  still 
further  the  advantage  won  by  their  greater  pre- 
decessors. The  rivalry  of  the  leading  states  of 
the  Rhone  valley.  Savoy  and  Dauphiny,  facili- 
tated their  task".  Philip  VI.  aspired  to  take 
Vienne  as  Philip  IV.  had  obtained  Lyons.  The 
Dauphin,  Humbert  II.,  struggled  in  vain  against 
him,    and   at  last  accepted    the    inevitable    by 
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reeling'  ti>  tlip  Frciuli  kins;  tlio  succession  to  all  Ins 
riirhts  in  Dimpliiiiv.  lu-iu<fortli  to  licconic  the 
appaimi;!'  of  llic  c-liU'st  sons  .>f  the  Frcncli  kings. 
At  liist.  Clmrlc-s  of  I.uxcnilmrjr,  in  1378.  •rave 
the  French  aiigressions  a  leiral  hiisis  l>y  con- 
ferrini;  tlie  Vicariat  of  Aries  on  the  Dauphin 
(.'harles.  sutiscquenlly  the  mad  Charles  VI.  of 
Fnince.  From  this  Vr^mt  Savoy  only  was  ex- 
cepted. Henceforth  the  power  of  France  in  the 
Rhone  vallev  hecame  so  great  that  it  soon  he- 
cnme  the  fashion  to  despise  and  ignore  the 
theoretical  claims  of  the  Empire."— 7V/<' .-U/it/i- 
(riim.  (M.  3,  1891  {nritiriiis  "  /-<'  Rot/dume 
d'Arlenetilf  VieiDie."  ]wr  Piiiil  Foiiniiit: 

A.  D.  1207-1401. — Advanceof  the  dominions 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  beyond  Lake  Geneva. 
Sr.-  Swov:   niii-l-">rii  CiMV  i;n>. 

A.  D.  1364.— The  French  Dukedom.— The 
Planting  of  the  Burgundian  branch  of  the 
house  of  Valois.— The  last  Duk.'  of  Burgundy 
iif  the  t'apelian  liouse  which  descended  from 
Rolicrt.  sou  of  King  Rolierl.  died  in  Decend)er. 
i:«il.  He  was  called  Philip  de  Houvre,  because 
the  Chateau  de  Rouvre,  near  Dijon,  had  been 
his  birthplace,  and  his  residence.  He  was  still 
in  his  youth  wlien  he  died,  although  he  had 
borne  the  ducal  title  for  twelve  years.  It  fell  to 
him  at  the  age  of  four,  when  his  father  died. 
From  his  nuither  and  his  grandmother  he  in- 
herited, adilitionally,  the  county  of  Burgundy 
(FnmcheComte)  anil  the  counties  of  Boulogne, 
Auvergne  and  Artois.  His  tender  years  had  not 
prevented  the  marriage  of  the  young  duke  to 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Count  of 
Flandei-s.  John  II.  King  of  France,  whose 
motlier  was  a  Burgundian  i)rincess,  claimed  to 
be  the  nearest  relative  of  the  young  duke,  when 
the  latter  died,  in  13G1,  and,  although  his  claim 
w.ns  disputed  by  the  King  of  Xavarre,  Charles 
the  Bad.  King  .lohn  took  possession  of  the  duke- 
dom. He  tiiok  it  by  riglit  of  succession,  and  not 
as  a  lief  which  had  lap.sed,  the  original  grant 
of  King  Rol>ert  having  contained  no  reversionary 
provision.  Franche  Conite,  or  the  county  of 
Burgundv,  together  with  Artois,  remaineil  to  the 
young  widow,  Margaret  of  Flanders,  while  the 
counties  of  Boulogne  and  Auvergne  passed  to 
John  of  Boulogne,  Count  de  Moutfort.  A  great 
op]Kirtunity  for  strengthening  the  crown  of 
Fr.inee.  by  annexing  to  it  the  powerful  Burgun- 
dian dukeilom,  wasnowolTered  to  King  John;  but 
he  lacked  the  wisdom  toim|irovc  it.  He  preferred 
to  grant  it  away  as  a  splendid  appanage  fur  his 
favorite  son  —  the  fourth  —  the  spirited  lad  Philip, 
called  the  Fearless,  who  had  stood  by  his  father's 
side  in  the  disiistrous  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  who 
had  shared  his  captivity  in  England.  By  a  deed 
which  t(K(k  effect  on  King  John's  death,  in  1304. 
the  1,'ri'at  duchy  of  Burgunily  was  conferred  on 
Philip  the  Fearless  and  on  his  heirs.  Soon  after- 
wards, Philip's  marriage  with  the  young  widow 
of  his  predecessor,  Philip  de  Rouvn",  was  brought 
aliout,  which  restored  to  their  former  union  w-ith 
the  dukedom  the  Burgundian  County  (Franche 
Comte)  and  the  county  of  Artois,  while  it  gave 
to  the  new  duke  prospectively  the  rich  county 
of  Flandei-s.  to  which  Margaret  was  the  heiress. 
Thus  was  raised  up  anew  the  most  formidable 
rival  which  the  royal  power  in  P'rance  had  ever 
tocontend  with,  and  the  magnitudeof  the  bhinder 
of  King  .lohn  was  revealed  before  half  a  century 
had  passed.— Froissart  (Johnes)  Chronicles,  bk.  1, 
<•/..  21(5. 


Ai.soix:  F.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  Hist,  of  France, 
ch.  -i-l. 

A.  D.  1383. — Flanders  added  to  the  ducal 
dominions.     Sic  Fi..vni)I.i;s;  .\    I).  i:!s:! 

A.  D.  1405-1453. — Civil  war  with  the  Ar- 
magnacs. — Alliance  with  the  English.  See 
Fk-VNCE:  a.  1).  i:iS0-141.^);  141.-)-14iy ;  1417- 
142-';  1429-14:11;  14:51-14.-):!. 

A.  D.  1430. — Holland,  Hainault  and  Fries- 
land    absorbed  by   the    dukes.     Sec    NKruKii- 

I,.\XUS   (HOLI-.VXD  .VND    II.\INAUI-T) :    A,    I ).    1417- 

14:W. 

A.  D.  1467. — Charles  the  Bold.— His  posi- 
tion, between  Germany  and  France. — His  an- 
tagonism to  Louis  XI. — The  "  Middle  King- 
dom "  of  his  aims. — Charles,  known  coiumonly  in 
history  as  Charles  the  Bold,  became  Dukeof  Bur- 
gundy in  1407,  succeeding  his  father  Philip,  luis- 
nameil  "The  Good."  "His  position  was  a  very 
peculiar  one;  it  requires  a  successful  shakiiig-oir 
of  modern  notions  fully  to  take  in  what  it  was. 
Charles  held  the  rank  of  one  of  the  first  princes 
in  Europe  without  being  a  King,  and  without 
jiossessiug  an  inch  of  ground  for  which  he  did 
not  owe  service  to  some  superior  lord.  And, 
more  than  this,  he  did  not  owe  service  to  one 
lord  only.  The  phrase  of  '  Great  Powers'  had 
not  been  invented  in  the  l.lth  century;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  it  had  been,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  would  have  ranked  among 
tlie  foremost  of  them.  He  was,  in  actual 
strength,  the  equal  of  his  roy.-il  ueiLdibour  tn  the 
west,  and  far  more  than  theeiiual  of  Ids  Imperial 
neighbour  to  the  east.  Yet  for  every  inch  of  his 
territories  he  owed  a  vassal's  duty  to  one  or 
other  of  them.  Placed  on  the  borders  of  France 
and  the  Empire,  some  of  his  territories  were  held 
of  the  Empire  and  some  of  the  French  Crown. 
Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Count  of  Flanders 
and  Artois.  was  a  vassal  of  France;  but  Charles, 
Duke  of  Brabant,  Count  of  Bui-gundy,  Holland, 
and  a  dozen  other  duchies  and  counties,  held  his 
dominions  as  a  vassal  of  Cicsar.  His  dominions 
were  large  in  positive  extent,  and  they  were 
valuable  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  extent. 
Xo  other  prince  in  Europe  was  the  direct 
sovereign  of  so  many  rich  and  fl<iurishing  cities, 
rendered  still  more  rich  and  flourishing  through 
the  long  and,  in  the  main,  pea<-eful  administra- 
tion of  his  father.  The  cities  of  the  Xetlierlauds 
were  incomparably  greater  and  more  jirosperous 
than  those  of  France  or  England;  and.  tlioui;h 
they  enjoyed  large  inuniei])al  i)rivileges,  they 
were  not,  like  those  of  Germany,  independent 
commcmwealths,  acknowledging  only  an  external 
suzerain  in  their  nominal  lord.  Oilier  parts  of 
his  d<nninions,  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  especi- 
ally, were  as  rich  in  men  as  Flanders  was  rich  in 
money.  So  far  I  he  Dukeof  Burgundy  had  some 
great  advantages  over  every  other  prince  of  his 
time.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  dominions 
were  further  removed  than  those  of  any  prince 
in  Europe  from  forming  a  compact  whole.  He 
was  not  King  of  one  kingdom,  but  Duke.  Count, 
and  Lord  of  innumerable  iluchies,  counties,  and 
lordships,  actpiired  by  difTerent  means,  liehl  by 
dilTerent  titles  and  of  difTerent  overlords,  speak- 
ing different  languages,  subject  to  different  laws, 
transmitted  according  to  different  rules  of  suc- 
cesssion.  .  .  .  They  lay  in  two  large  masses,  the 
two  Burgundies  forming  one  and  the  Low 
Countries  forming  the  other,  so  that  their  common 
master  could  not  go  from  one  capital  to  another 
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witliout  passing  through  a  foreign  territory. 
And,  even  witliin  tliese  two  great  masses,  there 
were  portions  of  territory  intersecting  the  ducal 
dominions  which  there  was  no  liope  of  annexing 
by  fair  means.  .  .  .  The  career  of  Charles  the 
Bold  .  .  .  divides  itself  into  a  French  and  a 
German  portion.  In  both  alike  he  is  exposed  to 
the  restless  rivalry  of  Lewis  of  France;  but  in 
the  one  period  that  rivalry  is  carried  on  openly 
within  the  French  territory,  while  in  the  second 
period  the  crafty  king  finds  the  means  to  deal 
far  more  effectual  blows  through  the  agency  of 
Teutonic  hands.  ...  As  a  French  prince,  he 
joined  with  other  French  princes  to  put  limits 
on  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  to  divide  the 
kingdom  into  great  feudal  holdings,  as  nearly 
independent  as  might  be  of  the  common  over- 
lord. As  a  French  prince,  he  played  his  part  in 
the  AVar  of  the  Public  Weal  [see  France  :  A.  D. 
1461-1468],  and  insisted,  as  a  main  object  of 
his  policy,  on  the  establishment  of  the  King's 
brother  as  an  all  but  independent  Duke  of  Xor- 
niandy.  The  object  of  Lewis  was  to  make 
France  a  compact  monarchy- ;  the  object  of 
Charles  and  his  fellows  was  to  keep  France  as 
nearly  as  might  be  in  the  same  state  as  Germany. 
But,  when  the  other  French  princes  had  been 
gradually  conquered,  won  over,  or  got  rid  of  in 
some  way  or  other  by  the  crafty  policy  of  Lewis, 
Charles  remained  no  longer  the  chief  of  a 
coalition  of  French  princes,  but  the  personal 
rival,  the  deadly  enemy,  of  the  French  King. 
.  .  .  Chronologically  and  geographically  alike. 
Charles  and  his  Duchy  form  the  great  barrier,  or 
the  great  connecting  link,  whichever  we  choose 
to  call  it,  between  the  main  divisions  of  Euro- 
pean history  and  European  geography.  The 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  of  the  House  of  Vafois  form 
a  sort  of  bridge  between  the  later  ^Middle  Age 
and  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation.  They  connect  those  two  periods 
by  forming  the  kernel  of  the  vast  dominion  of 
that  Austrian  House  whicli  became  their  heir,  and 
which,  mainly  by  virtue  of  that  heirship  fills 
such  a  space  in  the  history  of  the  16th  and  ITth 
centuries.  But  the  dominions  of  the  Burgundian 
Dukes  hold  a  still  higher  historical  position. 
They  maj'  be  said  to  bind  together  the  whole  of 
European  history  for  the  last  thousand  years. 
From  the  9th  century  to  the  19th,  the  politics  of 
Europe  have  largely  gathered  round  the  rivalry 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Kingdoms 
—  in  modern  language,  between  Germany  and 
France.  From  the  9th  century  to  the  19th,  a 
succession  of  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  a  middle  state  between 
the  two.  Over  and  over  again  during  that  long 
period  have  men  striven  to  make  the  whole  or 
some  portion  of  the  frontier  lands  stretching 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone  into  an  independent  barrier  state.  .  .  . 
That  object  was  never  more  distinctly  aimed  at, 
and  it  never  seemed  nearer  to  its  accomplishment, 
than  when  Charles  the  Bold  actually  reigned  from 
the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the  Lake  of  Xeufchatel,  and 
was  not  without  hopes  of  extending  his  frontier 
to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  .  .  .  Holding,  as  he  did, 
parts  of  old  Lotharingia  and  parts  of  old  Bur- 
gundy, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  aimed  at  the 
re-establishment  of  a  great  Middle  Kingdom, 
which  should  take  in  all  that  had  ever  been  Bur- 
gundian or  Lotharingian  ground.  He  aimed,  in 
short,   as  others  have  aimed  before  and  since,  at 


the  formation  of  a  state  which  should  hold  a  cen- 
tral position  between  France,  Germany  and  Italy 
—  a  state  which  should  discharge,  with  infinitely 
greater  strength,  all  the  duties  which  our  own 
age  has  endeavoured  to  throw  on  Switzerland, 
Belgium  and  Savoy.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  it  would 
liave  been  for  the  permanent  interest  of  Europe 
if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  attempt." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Charles  the  Bold  {Historical  Essays,  Ut 
seriis.  no.  11). 

A.  D.  1467-1468.— The  war  of  Charles  the 
Bold  with  the  Liegeois  and  his  troubles  with 
Louis  XL — "Soon  after  the  pacification  of  the 
troubles  of  France  [see  Fr.vsce:  A.  D.  1461- 
1468],  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  began  a  war 
against  the  Liegeois,  which  lasted  for  several 
years ;  and  whenever  the  king  of  France  [Louis 
XL]  had  a  mind  to  interrupt  him,  he  attempted 
some  new  action  against  the  Bretons,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  supported  the  Liegeois  underhand; 
upon  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  turned 
against  him  to  succour  his  allies,  or  else  they 
came  to  some  treaty  or  truce  among  themselves. 
.  .  .  During  these  wars,  and  ever  since,  secret 
and  fresh  intrigues  were  carried  on  by  the 
princes.  The  king  was  so  exceedingly  exasper- 
ated against  the  Dukes  of  Bretagneand  Bur- 
gundy that  it  was  wonderful.  .  .  .  The  king  of 
France's  aim,  in  the  meantime,  was  chiefly  to 
carry  his  design  against  the  province  of  Bretagne, 
and  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  more  feasible  attempt, 
and  likelier  to  give  him  less  resistance  than  the 
house  of  Burgundy.  Besides,  the  Bretons  were 
the  people  who  protected  and  entertained  all  his 
malcontents;  as  his  brother,  and  others,  whose 
interest  and  mtelligence  were  great  in  his  king- 
dom ;  for  this  cause  he  endeavoured  very  earnestl}' 
with  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  bj'  several 
advantageous  offers  and  proposals,  to  prevail 
with  him  to  desert  them,  promising  that  upon 
those  terms  he  also  would  abandon  the  Liegeois, 
and  give  no  further  protection  to  his  malcontents. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  would  by  no  means 
consent  to  it,  but  again  made  preparations  for. 
war  against  the  Liegeois,  who  had  broken  the 
peace."  This  was  in  October,  1467.  The  Duke 
(Charles  the  Bold)  attacked  St.  Tron,  which  was 
held  by  a  garrison  of  3,000  of  the  men  of  Liege. 
The  Liegeois,  30,000  strong,  came  to  the  relief  of 
the  besieged  town,  and  were  routed,  lea^•ing 
6,000  slain  on  the  field.  St.  Tron  and  Tongres 
were  both  surrendered,  and  Liege,  itself,  after 
considerable  strife  among  its  citizens,  opened  its 
gates  to  the  Duke,  who  entered  in  triumph  (Xov. 
17,  1467)  and  lianged  half-a-dozen  for  his  moder- 
ate satisfaction.  In  the  course  of  the  next  sum- 
mer the  French  king  opened  war  afresh  upon 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne  and  forced  him  into  a 
treaty,  before  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  ally, 
could  take  the  field.  The  king,  then  being 
extremely  anxious  to  pacify  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, took  the  extraordinary  step  of  visiting 
the  latter  at  Peronne,  without  any  guard,  trusting 
himself  wholly  to  the  honor  of  his  enemy.  But 
it  happened  unfortunately,  during  the  king's 
stay  at  Peronne,  that  a  ferocious  revolt  occurred 
at  Liege,  which  was  traced  beyond  denial  to  the 
intrigues  of  two  agents  whom  king  Louis  had 
sent  Uiither  not  long  before,  for  mischief-making 
purposes.  The  Duke,  in  his  wrath,  was  not 
easily  restrained  from  doing  some  violence  to  the 
king;  but  the  royal  trickster  escaped  from  his 
grave  predicament  by  giving  up  the  unhappy 
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Liopcois  to  tlio  vcnsonnco  of  Duko  Charles  ami 
|..r>c.imllv  iissistiiii:  tlio  lattir  to  inllica  it. 
•  XUvT  tlie  loiiclusioii  of  tlie  peace  [dietiited  1)3' 
Cliarlis  at  Peroime  and  siiriKil  .siitiinissively  by 
Louis]  the  Kin),'  ami  the  Duke  of  Hurguritiv  set 
■  >ul  the  next  morning  [Oct.  15,  1408]  for  Cam- 
hniv.  anil  from  thence  t<nvarils  the  country  of 
lit"'!--  it  wa.s  the  heginnliii;  of  winter  anil  the 
weather  was  v.rv  had.  The  king  had  with  liiin 
onlv  his  Scotch  guards  and  a  small  body  of  his 
stiuiding  forces;  but  he  ordered  300  of  his  men- 
at-arms  to  join  him."  Liege  was  invested,  and, 
notwithstanding  its  walls  had  been  thrown  down 
tlie  previous  year,  it  made  a  stubborn  defense. 
Duriiii;  a  siege  of  a  fortnight,  several  desperate 
sallies  were  made,  bv  the  last  one  of  which  both 
the  Duke  and  the  King  were  brought  into  great 
personal  peril.  E.vliausted  by  this  final  elTort, 
the  I.ieireiiis  were  unprepared  to  repel  a  grand 
a.ssjudt  which  the  besieging  forces  made  upon  the 
town  the  next  morning  —  Sunday,  Oct.  30. 
Liege  was  taken  that  day  almost  without  resist- 
ance, the  niLserable  inhabitants  flying  across  the 
Maes  into  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  abandoning 
their  homes  to  jtillage.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
now  permitted  King  Louis  to  return  home,  while 
he  remained  a  few  days  longer  in  desolate  Liege, 
which  his  tierce  hatred  had  doomed.  "  Before 
the  Duke  left  the  city,  a  great  number  of  those 
poor  creatures  who  had  hid  themselves  in  the 
houses  when  the  town  was  taken,  and  were  after- 
wards made  prisoners,  were  drowned.  He  also 
resolved  to  burn  the  city,  which  had  always  been 
very  populous;  and  orders  were  given  for  firing 
it  in  three  different  places,  and  3,000  or  4,000  foot 
of  the  country  of  Linibourg  (who  were  their 
neighbours,  and  used  the  same  habit  and  lan- 
guage), were  commanded  to  effect  this  desolation, 
but  to  secure  the  churches.  .  .  .  All  things  being 
thus  ordered,  the  Duke  began  bis  march  into  the 
country  of  Franchemont:  he  was  no  sooner  out 
of  town,  but  immediately  we  saw  a  great  number 
of  houses  on  tire  beyond  the  river;  the  duke  lay 
that  night  four  leagues  from  the  city,  yet  we 
could  hear  the  noise  as  distinctly  as  if  we  had 
been  upon  the  spot ;  but  whether  it  was  the  wind 
which  lay  that  way,  or  our  (juartering  upon  the 
river,  that  was  the  cause  of  it,  I  know  not.  The 
next  day  the  Duke  marched  on.  and  those  who 
were  left  in  the  town  continued  the  conflagration 
according  to  his  orders;  but  all  the  churches 
(except  some  few)  were  preserved,  and  above 
30O  housi'S  belonging  to  the  priests  an,!  otTicers  of 
the  churches,  which  was  the  reason  it  was  .so  .soon 
reiuhabited,  for  many  flocked  thither  to  live  with 
the  priests." — Philip  deCommines,  Memoirs,  bk.  2. 

Also  is:  J.  F.  Kirk,  Jlist.  of  Charles  the  Bold. 
Ilk.  1.  ch.  7-9;  bk.  2.— P.  F.  Willert,  The  Reign  of 
Louis  XL — Sir.  W.  Scott,  Qnenliii  Durward. — 
See.  also,  Dixant. 

A.  D,  1476-1477.— Charles  the  Bold  and  the 
Swiss,— His  defeats  and  his  death.— The 
effects  of  his  fall. —  "Sovereign  of  the  ducliy  of 
Burgundy,  of  tlie  Free  County,  of  Ilainaut,  of 
Flanders,  of  Holland,  and  of  Gueldre,  Charles 
wished,  by  joining  to  it  Lorraine,  a  portion  of 
.Switzerland,  and  the  inheritnnce  of  old  King 
lUne.  Count  of  Provence,  to  recompose  the  an'^ 
cient  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  such  as  it  had  existed 
imder  the  Carlovingian  dyna.stv ;  and  flattered 
himself  that  by  offering  liis  daughter  to  .Maxi- 
milian, son  of  Frederick  IIL,  he  would  obtain  the 
title  of  king.     Deceived  in  his  hopes,  the  Duke 
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of  Burgundy  tried  means  to  take  away  Lorraine 
from  the  young  Kene.  That  province  was  neces- 
sary to  hirn,  in  order  to  join  his  northern  states 
with  those  in  the  south.  The  conquest  was 
rapid,  and  Nancy  opened  its  gates  to  Charles  the 
Hash;  but  it  was  reservcil  for  a  small  iicnple, 
alreaciy  celebrated  for  their  heroic  valour  and  by 
their  love  of  liberty,  to  beat  this  powerful  man. 
Irritated  against  tlie  Swiss,  who  had  braved  him, 
Charles  crossed  over  the  .Jura,  besieged  the  little 
town  of  Granson,  and,  in  despite  of  a  capitula- 
tion, caused  all  the  defenders  to  be  hanged  or 
drownc'd.  At  this  news  the  eight  cantons  which 
then  composed  the  Helvetian  republic  arose,  and 
under  the  very  walls  of  the  town  which  had  been 
the  theatre  of  his  cruelty  they  attacked  the  Duke 
and  dispersed  liis  troops  [.March  3,  147(5].  Some 
months  later  [.June  21].  supported  by  young 
liene  of  Lorraine,  despoiled  of  his  inheritance, 
they  exterminated  a  second  Burguudian  army 
before  Morat.  Charles,  vancjuished.  reassem- 
bled a  third  army,  and  marched  in  the  midst  of 
winter  against  Nancy,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Swi.ss  and  Lorrainers.  It  was  there 
that  he  perished  [.Jan.  Tt.  1477]  betrayed  Ijy  his 
mercenary  soldiers,  and  overpowered  by  num- 
bers."— E.  de  Bonnechose.  IHdI.  of  France,  i:  1, 
bk.  3,  ch.  3. — "  And  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
war  ?  A  miserable  cart-load  of  sheep  skins  that 
the  Count  of  Komont  bad  taken  from  the  Swiss, 
in  his  passage  through  his  estates.  If  God 
Almighty  had  not  forsaken  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
it  is  scarce  conceivable  he  would  have  exposed 
himself  to  such  great  dangers  upon  so  small  and 
trivial  an  occasion;  especially  considering  the 
offers  the  Swiss  had  made  him,  and  that  bis  con- 
quest of  such  enemies  would  yield  him  neither 
profit  nor  honour;  for  at  that  time  the  Swiss  were 
not  in  such  esteem  as  now,  and  no  people  in  the 
world  could  be  poorer."  At  Granson,  "  the  poor 
Swiss  were  mightily  enriched  by  the  jjlunrier  of 
his  [the  Duke  of  Burgundy's]  camp.  At  first 
they  did  not  understand  the  value  of  the  treasure 
they  were  masters  of,  especially  the  common 
.soldiers.  One  of  the  richest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent tents  in  the  world  was  cut  into  pieces. 
There  were  some  of  them  that  sold  quantities  of 
dishes  and  plates  of  silver  for  about  tw'o  sous  of 
our  money,  supposing  they  had  been  pewter. 
His  great  diamond,  .  .  .  with  a  large  pc;ifl  fixed 
to  it,  was  taken  up  by  a  Swiss,  jiut  up  again 
into  the  case,  thrown  under  a  wagon,  taken  up 
again  by  the  same  soldier,  and  after  all  olfercd  to 
a  jiriest  for  a  florin,  who  bought  it,  and  scut  it 
to  the  magistrates  of  that  country,  who  returned 
him  three  francs  as  a  sufHcient  reward.  [This 
was  long  supposed  to  be  the  famous  Sancy 
diamond ;  but  Mr.  Streeter  thinks  that  the  tradi- 
ti(m  which  so  connects  it  is  totally  disproved.] 
They  also  took  three  vcr}-  rich  jewels  called  the 
Three  Brothers,  another  large  rubj-  called  La 
Ilatte,  and  another  called  the  Ball  of  Flanders, 
which  were  the  fairest  and  richest  in  the  world; 
besides  a  prodigious  quantity  of  other  goods." 
In  his  last  battle,  near  Nancy,  the  Duke  had  less 
than  4,000  men,  "  and  of  that  number  not  above 
1.200  were  in  a  condition  to  fight."  He  cn(-oun- 
tered  on  this  occasion  a  powerful  army  of  Swiss 
and  Germans,  which  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  had 
been  able  to  collect,  with  the  help  of  the  king  of 
France  and  others.  It  was  against  the  advice  of 
all  his  counsellors  that  the  headstrong,  half-mad 
Duke  Charles  dashed  bis  little  army  upon  this 
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greater  one,  and  he  paid  the  penalty.  It  was 
broken  at  the  first  shoek,  and  the  Duke  was  killed 
in  the  confused  rout  without  being  known.  Ills 
body,  stripped  naked  by  the  pillagers  and  mangled 
Ijy  wolves  or  dogs,  was  found  frozen  fast  in  a 
ditch.  ■  ■  I  cannot  easily  determine  towards  wliom 
God  Almighty  showed  his  anger  most,  whetlier 
towards  him  who  died  suddenly,  without  pain 
or  sickness  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  towards  his 
subjects,  who  never  enjoyed  peace  after  his  death, 
but  were  continually  involved  in  wars  against 
which  they  were  not  able  to  maintain  themselves, 
upon  account  of  the  civil  dissensions  and  cruel 
animosities  that  arose  among  them.  ...  As  I 
had  seen  these  princes  puissant,  rich  and  honour- 
able, so  it  fared  with  their  subjects:  for  I  think 
I  have  seen  and  known  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe,  yet  I  never  knew  an}'  province  or  country, 
though  of  a  larger  extent,  so  abounding  in  money, 
so  e.vtravagantly  fine  in  their  furniture,  so  sump- 
tuous in  their  buildings,  so  profuse  in  their 
expenses,  so  luxurious  in  their  feasts  and  enter- 
tainments, and  so  prodigal  in  all  respects,  as  the 
subjects  of  these  princes  in  my  time;  and  if  any 
think  I  have  exaggerated,  others  who  lived  in 
my  time  will  be  of  opinion  that  I  have  rather 
said  too  little.  ...  In  short,  I  have  seen  this 
family  in  all  respects  the  most  flourishing  and 
celebrated  of  any  in  Christendom:  and  then,  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  it  was  quite  ruined  and 
turned  upside  down,  and  left  the  most  desolate 
and  miserable  of  any  house  in  Europe,  as  regards 
Ijoth  prince  and  subjects." — Philip  de  Commines, 
.Vriiwirs.  bk.  5,  ch.  1-9. — "The  popidar  concep- 
tion of  this  war  [between  Charles  the  Bold  and 
the  Swiss]  is  simply  that  Charles,  a  powerful 
and  encroaching  prince,  was  overthrown  in  three 
great  battles  by  the  petty  commonwealths  which 
he  had  expected  easily  to  attach  to  his  dominion. 
GrantWon  and  ^Morat  are  placed  side  by  side  with 
Morgarten  and  Sempach.  Such  a  view  as  this 
implies  complete  ignorance  of  the  history ;  it  im- 
plies ignorance  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Swiss 
who  made  war  upon  Charles,  and  not  Charles 
who  made  war  upon  the  Swiss ;  it  implies  ignor- 
ance of  the  fact  that  Charles's  anny  never  set 
foot  on  proper  Swiss  territory  at  all.  that  Grand- 
son and  ilorat  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
no  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Confederation. 
.  .  .  The  mere  political  accident  that  the  coinitry 
whicli  formed  the  chief  seat  of  war  now  forms 
part  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  has  been  with 
many  people  enough  to  determine  their  estimate 
(jf  tlie  quarrel.  Grandson  and  Morat  are  in  Switz- 
erland ;  Burgundian  troops  appeared  and  were 
defeated  at  Grandson  and  Morat;  therefore  Charles 
must  have  been  an  invader  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  warfare  on  the  Swiss  side  must  have  been  a 
warfare  of  purely  defensive  heroism.  The  sim- 
ple fact  that  it  was  only  through  the  resvilt  of 
the  Burgundian  war  that  Grandson  and  iMorat 
ever  Ijecame  Swiss  territory  at  once  disjioses  of 
this  line  of  argument.  .  .  .  The  plain  facts  of 
the  case  are  that  the  Burgundian  war  was  a  war 
declared  by  Switzerland  against  Burgundy  .  .  . 
and  that  in  the  campaigns  of  Grandson  and  Morat 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  simply  repelling  and 
avenging  Swiss  invasions  of  his  own  territory 
and  the  territory  of  his  allies."— E.  A.  Freeman, 
lUsttoriml  Esmji«,  t\  1,  no.  11. 

Also  in:  J.  F.  Kirk,  Hist,  of  Charle.s  the  Bold, 
Ilk.  5. — L.  S.  Costello,  Memoirs  of  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy, ch.  14-37. 


A.  D.  1477.— Permanently  restored  to  the 
French  crown. — Luuis  XI.  of  France,  who  had 
been  eagerly  watching  while  Charles  the  Bold 
shattered  his  armies  and  exhausted  his  strength 
in  Switzerland,  received  early  news  of  the  death 
of  the  self-willed  Duke.  While  the  panic  and 
confusion  which  it  caused  still  prevailed,  the 
king  lost  no  time  in  taking  possession  of  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  as  an  appanage  which  had 
reverted  to  the  crown,  through  default  of  male 
heirs.  The  legality  of  his  claim  lias  been  much 
in  dispute.  "Charles  left  an  only  daughter,  un- 
doubted heiress  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  as  well 
as  of  his  dominions  out  of  France,  but  whose 
right  of  succession  to  the  iluchy  of  Burgundy 
was  more  questionable.  Originally  the  great 
fiefs  of  the  crown  descended  to  females,  and  this 
was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  two  first  men- 
tioned. But  John  had  granted  Burgundy  to  his 
son  Philip  by  way  of  ap])anage;  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  appanages  reverted  to  the  crown 
in  defaidt  of  male  heirs.  In  the  form  of  Philip's 
investiture,  the  duchy  was  granted  to  him  and 
his  lawful  heirs,  without  designation  of  sex. 
The  construction,  therefore,  must  be  left  to  the 
established  course  of  law.  This,  however,  was 
by  no  means  acknowledged  by  Mary,  Charles's 
daughter,  who  maintained  both  that  no  general 
law  restricted  appanages  to  male  heirs,  and  that 
Burgundy  had  always  been  considered  as  a 
feminine  "fief,  John  himself  having  possessed  it, 
not  by  reversion  as  king  (for  descendants  of  the 
first  dukes  were  then  living),  but  by  inheritance 
derived  through  females.  Such  was  this  ques- 
tion of  succession  between  Louis  XL  and  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  upon  the  merits  of  whose  preten- 
sions I  will  not  pretend  altogether  to  decide,  but 
shall  only  observe  that,  if  Charles  had  conceived 
his  daughter  to  be  excluded  from  this  part  of 
Ills  inheritance,  he  would  probably,  at  Conflans 
(H-  Peronne,  where  he  treated  upon  the  vantage 
ground,  have  attempted  at  least  to  obtain  a  re- 
nunciation of  Louis's  claim.  There  was  one 
obvious  mode  of  preventing  all  further  contest, 
and  of  aggrandizing  the  French  monarchy  far 
more  than'by  the  reunion  of  Burgundy.  This 
was  the  marriage  of  :Mary  with  the  dauphin, 
which  was  ardently  wished  in  France."  The 
dauphin  was  a  child  of  seven  years;  Mary  of 
Burgundy  a  masculine-minded  young  woman  of 
twenty.  Probably  Louis  despaired  of  reconcil- 
ing the  latter  to  such  a  marriage.  At  all  events, 
while  he  talked  of  it  occasionally,  he  proceeded 
actively  in  despoiling  the  young  duchess,  seizing 
Artois  and  Franche  Comte,  and  laying  hands 
upon  the  frontier  towns  which  were  exposed  to 
his  arms.  He  embittered  her  natural  enmity  to 
him  by  various  acts  of  meanness  and  treachery. 
"  Thus  the  French  alliance  becoming  odious  in 
Flanders,  this  princess  married  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic— a  con- 
nexion which  Louis  strove  to  i)revenf,_  though  it 
was  impossible  then  to  foresee  that  it  was  or- 
dained to  retard  the  growth  and  to  bias  the  fate 
of  Europe  during  three  hundred  years.  This 
war  lasted  till  after  the  death  of  Mary,  who  left 
one  son  Philip  and  one  daughter  Margaret."— H. 
Hallam,  7Vw  Middle  Af/es.  ch.  1,  pt.  2.— "The 
king  [Louis  XL]  had  reason  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  pleased  at  the  death  of  that  duke  [of 
BuryundV],  and  he  triumphed  more  in  his  ruin 
than  in  that  of  all  the  rest  of  his  enemies,  as  he 
thought  that  nobody,   for  the  future,   either  of 
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his  own  subjects,   or  his  iipiRlibours.  would  be 
able  to  oppose  liiiu.  or  disturb  the  triiiiquiUity  of 

|,U   n'ign \lllloll^'ll    G-xl    Alnii;:lity    lins 

sliowii.  iiiul  diM's  still  sliow.  that  his  deterniiiiii- 
tioii  is  to  puMishthefamilyofBurcundy. severely, 
not  only  in  the  person  of  the  duke,  but  in  their 
s\ibjeel"s  iukI  estates:  yet  I  think  the  kin;  our 
niaslir  ilid  not  lake  ritfht  measures  to  that  eml. 
For.  if  he  had  neted  i)nidently.  instead  of  pre- 
tending'to  eoniiuer  I  hem.  he  should  nither  have 
endi'avoured  to  annex  all  those  lari;e  territories, 
to  which  he  had  no  just  title,  to  the  crown  of 
Knuiie  bv  some  treaty  of  mnrriajre:  or  to  have 
Kaineil  Ilie  hearts  and  affections  of  the  people, 
and  Ml  have  brought  them  over  to  his  interest, 
which  he  might,  without  any  great  difficulty, 
have  ellected,  consiilering  how  their  late  atUic 
tions  hail  impoverished  and  dejected  them.  If 
he  had  aclc'd  after  that  manner,  he  would  not 
only  have  prevented  their  ruin  and  destruction, 
but'e.Mended  and  stn-ngthened  his  own  kingdom. 
und  establisheil  them  all  in  a  tirm  and  lasting 
p^jace." — Philip  de  Conunines,  Memoint,  bk.  Ti.  ch. 
12. "He  [I-ouis  XI.  1  reassured,  care-ssed,  com- 
forted the  duchy  of  Burgimdy,  gave  it  a  parli.'i- 
ment.  visited  his  goinl  city  of  Dijon,  swore  in 
St.  B<'nignus'  church  to  "respect  all  the  old 
privileges  and  customs  that  could  be  sworn  to. 
and  bound  his  succes.sors  to  do  the  same  on  their 
accession.  Burgundy  was  a  land  of  nobles;  and 
the  king  niiseil  a  bridge  of  gold  for  all  the  great 
lords  to  come  over  to  him." — J.  Michelet,  Hist, 
of  Fi<ii„;.  hk.  17.  eh.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1477-1482.— Reign  of  the  Burg-undian 
heiress  in  the  Netherlands. — Her  marriage 
with  Maximilian  of  Austria.  .Sic  Xkthkk- 
I.VMi-     .\     1).   14". 

A.  D.  1512. — Formation  of  the  Circle.  See 
Ukumanv:   .V.  1).   14'.i:!-l.">l!t. 

A.  D,  1544. — Renunciation  of  the  Claims  of 
Charles  V.     Sec  Fii.\NCE:  A.  D.  1532-1.547. 


BURH,  The.     See  Bonoron. 

BURI,  The. — A  Suevic  clan  of  Germans 
who-i-  settlements  were  anciently  in  the  neigh- 
borlKKMl  of  modern  Cracow. — Tacitus,  Germany, 
tiiiii.1.  Iiji  C/iinr/i  iind  Jjiixlribb.     Geo;/,  noten. 

BURKE,  Edmund,  and  the  American  Revo- 
lution,    Sir    Initkii   Sr.vrKS   ok   Am.:    A.    U. 

17T'i   i.Uni  Aitv — .Maucu) And  the   French 

Revolution.     See  Kmm.amv  A.  I).  17!»3-1700. 

BURLEIGH,  Lord,  and  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.     S.  c  Km. 1. ami:   .V.  D.  l.")."is-l."i!is 

BURLINGAME  CHINESE  EMBASSY 
AND  TREATIES.     See  Ciiixa:  A.  1).  1857- 

ISliS, 

BURMA  :  Rise  of  the  kingdom.  — First  war 
with  the  English  (1824-18261. —Cession  of  As- 
sam and  Aracan.     Sic-  Iniua:  A.  I).  ls-,':!-is:;;j. 

A.  D.  1852.— Second  war  with  the  English. 
—  Loss  of  Pegu.     Sim-  Imiia:  a.  D.  1.S52. 

BURNED  CANDLEMAS.  SeeScOTLASD- 
A.  D.  i:;:;:i-i:!7o. 

BURNSIDE,  General  Ambrose  E.— Expe- 
dition to  Roanoke.  Sie  IMtkii  >>^iATr.s  ok 
A.M. :  A.  L).  IMIJ  i.Iamahv — Ariiii,:  Noinii  (ah- 
OLIS-^) Command  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. See  rNirKD  States  of  Am.:  A.  I).  !*<(;■.; 
(( >CTnMi:u— XovKMiiicR :  ViuoixrA) Retire- 
ment from  command  of  the  Array  of  the  Poto- 
mac.    See  UxiTKf)  States  ok  A\r. :  A.  I),  isii:; 

i-Ia.makv— Apiiii.:    ViHGixtA) Deliverance 

of    East    Tennessee.     See    United    St.\tes 


OF    Am.:    a.    D.    1803    Arc.rsT — Si:i>TEMnEii; 

Tesxkssef.) Defense     of    Knoxville.     See 

United  States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  Isc:!  lOiionKU — 

Decemheu:    Tennessee) At   the   siege    of 

Petersburg.  See  I'xited  States  ok  .\m.  :  A.  I). 
lS(i4  (.IrxK:  ViuoixiAl.  (.Ifl.Y:  ViitofNiAi. 

BURR,  Aaron. —  Duel  with  Hamilton. — 
Conspiracy. — Arrest. — Trial;  See  United 
Stvtks  OK  .\m.  :  .V.   n.  1S(I()-1S07. 

BURSCHENSCHAFT,  The.  See  Geu- 
MANV:   A.   1)    ISIT-ISJO. 

BUSACO,  Battle  of  (1810).  See  Sp.\.m: 
A.  1).  lsio-lsi-,>. 

BUSHMEN,    The.     See   Akuica:    The   in- 

lIACniM.    HACKS. 

BUSHY  RUN,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1763).     See 

I'nN  I  1  MS   W  Mi. 

BUSHWHACKERS.— A  name  commonly 
given  to  the  rebel  guerrillas  or  lialf-bandits  of 
tlie  simlhwest  in  the  American  Civil  War.  —  ,J.  G. 
Xicolay  and  J.  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  c.  6,  ;). 
371. 

BUSIRIS.— Destroyed  by  Diocletian.  See 
Ai.kxamuiia:   .V.  H.  21i0. 

BUSSORAH  AND  KUFA,  The  rise  and 
importance  of. — In  the  lirst  years  of  tliiir  cnu- 
((Ui'St  and  occupation  of  3Iesopotanii;i  and  the 
Delta  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  —  as  early  as 
A.  I).  638  —  the  Moslems  founded  two  cities 
which  aciiuired  importance  in  Mahometan  his- 
tory. In  both  cases,  these  cities  appear  to  have 
arisen  out  of  the  need  fell  by  the  Arabs  for  more 
Sillubrious  sites  of  residence  tliau  their  predeces- 
sors in  the  ancient  co\iiitry  had  been  contented 
with.  Of  Bussorah,  or  IJassorali,  the  city 
founded  in  the  Delta,  the  site  is  s:ud  to  have  been 
changed  three  times.  Kufa  was  built  on  a  plain 
very  near  to  the  neglected  city  of  Ilira,  on  the 
Eiuphratcs.  "  Kufa  and  Bussorah  .  .  .  h.id  a 
singular  iulluence  on  the  destinies  of  the  Caliph- 
ate and  of  Islam  itself.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  population  came  from  the  IVninsulii  and 
were  of  ]nire  Arabian  blood.  The  tribes  which, 
with  their  f;iiuilies.  scenting  from  afar  the  iney 
of  I'ersia,  kept  streaming  into  Chald;e:i  from 
every  corner  of  Arabia,  settled  chiefly  in  these 
two  cities.  At  Kufa,  the  races  from  Yemen  and 
the  south  predominated;  at  Bussorah,  from  the 
north.  Rapidly  they  grew  into  two  great  and 
lu.xuriouscapitals,  with  an  Arab  population  each 
of  from  150,001)  to  200,000  souls.  On  the  litera- 
ture, theology,  and  politics  of  Islam,  these  cities 
had  a  greater  influence  than  the  whole  Muslem 
world  besides.  .  .  .  The  people  became  petulant 
and  factious,  and  both  cities  grew  into  hotbeds 
of  turbulence  and  sedition.  The  Bedouin  ele- 
ment, conscious  of  its  strength,  was  jealous  of 
the  Coreish.  and  impatient  of  whatever  checked 
its  capricious  humour.  Thus  factions  sjirang 
up  which,  controlled  by  the  strong  and  wise  arm 
of  Omar,  broke  loose  under  the  weaker  Caliphs, 
eventually  rent  the  >mity  of  Islam,  and  brought 
on  disastrous  days." — Sir  \V.  iluir,  Annalx  of 
the  Early  Cnliphate,  ch.  18.  —  See,  also,  JLuiome- 
tan  Conquest:  A.  D.  632-6.51. 

BUTAD^,  The.     See  Piiyi,.e. 

BUTE'S  ADMINISTRATION.  See  Eno- 
i..\mi:   .\.  1).   ITtlo-lTU:!. 

BUTLER,  General  Benjamin  F. — In  com- 
mand  at    Baltimore.     See   United  States  of 

.Vm  :  .V  1>.  isill  (AruiL— May:  Mauylandi 

In  command  at  Fortress  Monroe.  See  United 
States  op  Am  :  .V.  D.  1861  (M.\y) The  Hat- 
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BYZA^-riXE  E:MPrRE,  A.  D.  717. 


teras  Expedition.     See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  : 

A.    I>.    1^01    iAvGrsT:    NouTir  C-\R()LiN-\) 

Command     at     New     Orleans.     See    United 
St.^tks  (IF  A.M.  :  A.   I),   isii'^  (-May — December: 

Lorisi.\N.\i Command  of  the  Army  of  the 

James.     See   United   St.^tes   of   Am.  :  A.   D. 

1SI>4(MaY:    ViKlilNIA), 

BUTLER,  Walter,  and  the  Tory  and  In- 
dian partisans  of  the  American  Revolution. 
See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778  (June 
— November),  and  (.Jui.v). 

BUTTERNUTS.  See  Boys  in  Blue:  also 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1804  (October). 

BUXAR,  OR  BAXAR,  OR  BAKS AR,  Bat- 
tle of  1 1764).     See  India:  A.  I).  17r)7-1772. 

BYRON,  Lord,  in  Greece.  See  Greece: 
A.  1).  lS'21-1829. 

BYRSA.— The  citadel  of  Carthage.  See 
Cartiiai.e.  The  Dominion  of. 

BYTOWN.— The  original  name  of  Ottawa, 
the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  See 
Ottawa. 

BYZACIUM.  See  Carthace.  The  Domin- 
ion I  IK. 

BYZANTINE  EMPIRE. —The  Eastern 
Roman  Empire,  havintr  its  capital  at  Byzantium 
(modern  Constantinople),  the  earlier  history  of 
which  will  be  found  sketched  under  the  caption 
Ro.me:  a.  D.  394-39.J,  to  717-800,  has  been 
given,  in  its  later  j-ears,  the  name  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire.  The  propriety  of  this  designation 
is  questioned  b)'  some  histori;ins.  and  the  time 
when  it  begins  to  be  appropriate  is  likewise  a 
subject  of  debate.  For  some  discussion  of  these 
questions,  see  Rome:  A.  D.  717-800. 

Its  part  in  history. — Its  defence  of  Europe. 
— Its  civilizing  influence. — "The  later  Roman 
Emjiire  was  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  the 
oriental  danger;  ilaurice  and  Heraclius,  Con- 
stantine  IV.  and  Leo  the  Isaurian  were  the  suc- 
cessors of  Themistocles  and  Africanus.  .  .  . 
Until  the  days  of  the  crusades,  the  German 
nations  did  not  combine  with  the  Empire  against 
the  common  foe.  >ior  did  the  Teutons,  by 
themselves,  achieve  any  successof  ecumenical  im- 
portance against  non-Aryan  races.  I  may  be 
reminded  that  Charles  the  Great  exterminated 
the  Avars:  but  that  was  after  theyliad  ceased  to 
lie  really  dangerous.  When  there  existed  a 
truly  formidable  Avar  monarchy  it  was  the 
Rinnan  Empire  that  bore  the  brunt;  and  yet 
while  most  people  who  read  history  know  of  the 
Avar  war  of  Charles,  how  few  there  are  who 
liave  ever  heard  of  Pri.seus,  the  general  who  so 
bravely  warred  against  the  Avars  in  the  reign  of 
^Maurice.  I  may  be  reminded  that  Charles  JIartel 
won  a  great  name  by  victories  in  southern  Gaul 
over  the  Saracens :  yet  those  successes  sink  into 
insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  achievement  of 
his  contemporary,  the  third  Leo,  who  held  the 
gate  of  eastern  Europe  against  all  the  forces 
which  the  Saracen  ])ower,  then  at  its  height, 
could  muster.  Even'  one  knows  about  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Frank ;  it  is  almost  incredible  how 
little  is  known  of  the  Roman  Emperor's  defence 
of  the  greatest  city  of  Christian  Europe,  in  the 
quarter  where  the  real  danger  lay.  .  .  .  The  Em- 
pire was  mueli  more  than  the  military  guard  of 
the  Asiatic  frontier;  it  not  only  defended  but 
also  kept  alive  the  traditions  of  Greek  and 
Roman  culture.  We  cannot  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  the  presence  of  a  highly  civilised 
state  for  a  system  of  nations  which  were  as  yet 


only  beginning  to  be  civilised.  The  constant 
intercour.se  of  the  Empire  with  Italy,  which 
until  the  eleventh  century  was  partly  imperial, 
and  with  southern  Gaul  and  Spain,  had  an  in- 
calculable influence  on  the  development  of 
the  West.  Venice,  which  contributed  so  much 
to  the  growth  of  western  culture,  was  for  a  long 
time  actually,  and  for  a  much  longer  time  nomi- 
nally, a  city  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  learned 
what  it  taught  from  Byzantium.  The  Byzan- 
tine was  the  mother  of  the  Italian  school  of 
painting,  as  Greece  in  the  old  days  had  been  the 
mistress  of  Rome  in  the  fine  arts;  and  the  Byzan- 
tine style  of  architecture  has  had  perhaps  a 
wider  influence  than  any  other.  It  was  to  New 
Rome  that  the  Teutonic  kings  applied  when 
they  needed  men  of  learning,  and  thither  stu- 
dents from  western  countries,  who  desired  a 
university  education,  repaired.  ...  It  was, 
moreover,  in  the  lands  ruled  by  New  Rome  that 
old  Hellenic  culture  and  the  monuments  of  Hel- 
lenic literature  were  preserved,  as  in  a  secure 
storehouse,  to  be  given  at  length  to  the  '  wild 
nations'  when  they  had  been  sufficiently  tamed. 
And  in  their  taming  New  Rome  played  an  in- 
dispensable part.  'The  .Justinian  law,  which 
still  interpenetrates  European  civilisation,  was  a 
product  of  Xew  Rome.  In  the  third  place  the 
Roman  Empire  for  many  centuries  entirely 
maintained  European  commerce.  This  was  a 
circumstance  of  the  greatest  importance;  but 
unfortunatelj'  it  is  one  of  those  facts  concerning 
which  contemporary  historians  did  not  think  of 
leaving  records  to  posterity'.  The  fact  that  the 
coins  of  the  Roman  Emperors  were  used  through- 
out Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  speaks  for  itself. 
...  In  the  fourth  place,  Uie  Roman  Empire 
preserved  a  great  idea  which  influenced  the 
whole  course  of  western  European  history  down 
to  the  present  day  —  the  idea  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire itself.  If  we  look  at  the  ecumenical  event 
of  800  A.  D.  from  a  wide  jjoint  of  view,  it  really 
resolves  itself  into  this;  Xew  Rome  bestowed 
upon  the  western  nations  a  great  idea,  which 
moulded  and  ordered  their  future  history;  she 
gave  back  to  Old  Rome  the  idea  which  Old 
Rome  bestowed  upon  her  five  centuries  before. 
...  If  Constantinople  and  the  Empire  had 
fallen,  the  imperial  idea  would  have  been  lost  in 
the  whirl  of  the  '  wild  nations. '  It  is  to  New 
Rome  that  Europeans  really  owe  thanks  for  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  and  the  system 
which  brought  law  and  order  into  the  political 
relations  of  the  West." — I.  B.  Bury,  History  of 
the  Later  Ruiifin  Emjiirr.  hk.  (i.  ch.  U  (c.  2). 

A.  D.  717. — Its  organization  by  Leo  the 
Isaurian. — "  The  accession  of  Leo  the  Isaurian 
to  the  throne  of  Constantinople  suddenly  opened 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

.  .  When  Leo  III.  "was  proclaimed  emperor 
[.V.  D.  717],  it  seemed  as  if  no  human  power 
coukl  save  Constantinople  from  falling  as  Rome 
had  fallen.  The  Saracens  considered  the  sov- 
ereigntv  of  everv  land,  in  which  any  remains  of 
Roiiian"  civilization  survived,  as  within  their 
grasp.  Leo,  an  Isaurian.  and  an  Iconoclast,  con- 
sequently a  foreigner  and  a  heretic,  ascended  the 
throne  of  ConstaiUine  and  arrested  the  victorious 
career  of  the  :Mohammedans.  He  then  reorgan- 
ized the  whole  administration  so  completely  In 
accordance  with  the  new  exigencies  of  Eastern 
society  that  the  reformed  empire  outlived  for 
many  centuries  every  government  contemporary 
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with  its  ostiil)lislinn-nt.  The  Eastirii  Uoman 
Enipin-.  thus  nfnriiu-d,  is  calletl  liy  iikmIitii  his- 
toriiiiis  the  13v/.aiitine  Emi>ire:  iiml  the  term  is 
well  ilevistil  f(.  mark  the  iliaiiijes  elTeeteil  in  the 
goveniineiit,  lifter  the  exliiielicii  of  the  lust 
tnicesof  the  militarv  mmiarehy  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  pniviiieial  divisions  of  the  Roman 
Empin-  had  fallen  into  oblivion.  A  new 
gi-<)irr.ipliieal  arrangement  into  Themes  appears 
to  have  Iteen  estahlished  by  Ileraeliiis,  when  lie 
reeovereil  the  Asiatic  provinces  from  the  Per- 
sians; it  was  reorganized  by  Leo,  and  endured 
as  lonu:  as  the  Hvzantine  government.  The 
nuniU-r  nf  themes'  varie<l  at  dilTereiit  periods. 
The  Emperor  I'unstantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
writing  alxmt  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
counts  sixteen  in  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the 
Empire  ami  twelve  in  the  European.  .  .  .  The 
Eunipean  pnivinecs  were  divide(l  info  eight  con- 
tinental and  live  insular  or  transmarine  themes, 
until  the  loss  of  the  exarchate  of  l{aveumi  re- 
duced the  numlx'r  to  twelve.  Venice  and 
Naples,  though  they  acknowledged  the  suzer- 
ainty of  the  Eastern  Empire,  acted  generally  as 
inilependent  cities.  .  .  .  When  Leo  was  raised  to 
the  throne  the  Empire  was  tlireatene<l  with  im- 
mediate ruin.  .  .  .  Every  army  assembled  to 
encounter  tin-  Saracens  broke  out  into  rebellion. 
The  Bulgarians  and  Sclavunians  wasted  Europe 
up  to  the  walls  of  t'onstantinople;  the  Saracens 
ravaged  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus. " — G.  Finlay,  Hint,  of  the 
BjiZ'iiitiiu-  Eiiipiiv.  Ilk.  I.  cli.  1. 

Also  ix:  E.  W.  Brooks,  T/ie  Em/teror  Zenon 
aiiilth.  I>,viri,<M{Ei,>,U.-h  jri.-<l.  /?.-•.,  .ly,/-(7, 1893). 

A.  D.  717-797.— The  Isaurian  dynasty. — The 
dynasty  fnundrd  by  l,c<>  the  Isaurian  held  the 
tl'iroiu'  until  the  dethronement  of  t'onstantine  VL 
by  his  mother,  Irene.  A.  I).  797.  and  her  de- 
thronement, in  turn  by  Xicephorus  I.,  A.  D.  802. 
It  embraced  the  following  reigns:  C'onstantine 
v.,  called  C'opronvmus,  A.  D.  741-775;  Leo  IV., 
775-780;  Constan'tine  VI.,  780-797;  Irene,  797- 
NO-3. 

A.  D.  726-751. — The  Iconoclastic  Contro- 
versy.— Rupture  with  the  West. — Fall  of  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna. — End  of  authority  in 
Italy.  See  Ii unoi  i.vsric  t'ONTitovKKsv,  and 
P.M-A(V;  A.  I).    7-.'S-774. 

A.  D.  802-820. — Emperors:  Nicephorus  I., 
A.  1).  Mi)3-,sii;  Stauracius,  A.  I).  Sli;  Michael 
I.,  A.  1).  sii-,si:i;  Leo  V.,  A.  D,  sn^-SiO. 

A.  D.  803.— Treaty  with  Charlemagne,  fix- 
ing boundaries.      See  Nk.nk  1:;    A.  I).  liOT-xlo. 

A.  D.  820-1057.— The  Amorianand  Basilian 
or  Macedonian  dynasties. —  .MIeliael.  the 
Amorian  (""-'il-N'.'Oi  so  named  from  his  l)irtli-place, 
Amoriura,  in  Phrygia,  was  a  soldier,  raised  to  the 
throne  by  a  revolution  which  deposed  and 
assiissinated  his  friend  and  patron,  the  Emperor 
Leo  V.  Michael  transmitted  the  crown  to  his 
son  (Thenphilus,  8-29-84'2)  and  grandson.  The 
latter,  called  Michael  the  Drunkard,  was  con- 
spired against  and  killed  by  one  of  the  companions 
of  his  drunken  orgies (867),  Basil  the  Jlacedonian, 
who  had  been  in  early  life  a  groom.  Basil 
founded  a  dynasty  which  reiirned.  with  several 
interruptions,  from  A.  D.  867 "to  1057  — a  period 
covering  the  following  reigns:  Basil  I.  A  D 
867-8.86;  Leo  VI. ,  A.  D.  886-911;  C'onstantine 
VII.  (Porphyrogenitus).  A.  D.  911-9.y);  Romanus 
I.  (Coileague).  A.  D.  919-944;  Constantiue  VIII 
(Colleague),   A.    D.   944;    Romanus  II.,  A.    D 


9.-.9-9«:5;  Nicephorus  II.,  A.  D.  963-969:  John 
Zimisces,  A.  1).  969-976;  Basil  II.,  A.  1).  9(i3- 
1025;  Constantine  IX.,  A.  I).  963-1028;  Romanus 
III.,  A.  D.  1028-1034;  Michael  IV.,  A.  D.  1034- 
1041;  Michael  V.,  A.  I).  1041-1042:  Zoe  and 
Theodora,  A.  I).  I(l42-10.">(j;  C'onstantine  X., 
A.  I).  104'3-10.54;  Michael  VI.,  A.  I).  1056-1057. 
A.  D.  865-1043. —  Wars,  commerce  and 
Church  Connection  with  the   Russians.     See 

RrsslANs:    A.  I).  Sd.-i-OdI);  alsoCoNSTANTINoIM.K: 

A.  I).  8(15  and  907-1043. 

A.  D.  870-1016. — Fresh  acquisitions  in  South- 
ern Italy.  .See  It.m.y  (Soutfiern):  A.  D.  800- 
1016. 

A.  D.  963-1025. — Recovery  of  prestige  and 
territory. — '•Ainidsl  all  the  criiius  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  Byzantine  government  —  and  its 
history  is  but  a  series  of  crimes  and  revolutions 
—  it  was  never  dismembered  by  intestine  war. 
A  sediti(m  in  the  army,  a  tuintilt  in  the  theatre, 
a  conspiracy  in  the  palace,  precipitated  a  mon- 
arch from  the  throne;  but  the  allegiance  of  Con- 
stantinople was  instantly  transferred  to  his  suc- 
cessor, and  the  provinces  implicitly  obeyed  the 
voice  of  the  cajiital.  The  custom,  too,  of  parti- 
tion, so  baneful  to  the  Latin  kingiloms,  and 
which  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  Sara- 
cens, never  prevailed  in  the  Greek  Emiiire.  It 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  as 
vicious  indeed  and  cowardly,  but  more  wealthy, 
more  enlightened,  and  far  more  secure  from  its 
enemies  than  under  the  first  successors  of  Ilerac- 
lius.  For  about  one  hundred  years  preceding 
there  had  been  only  partial  wars  with  the  Mo- 
hammedan potentates;  and  in  these  the  emjierors 
seem  gradually  to  have  gained  the  advantage, 
and  to  have  become  more  frequently  the  aggres- 
sors. But  the  increasing  distractions  of  the  East 
encouraged  two  brave  usurpers,  Nicejdiorus 
Phocas  and  .John  Zimisces,  to  attempt  the 
actual  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces.  They 
carried  the  Roman  arms  (one  may  use  the  term 
with  less  reluctance  than  usual)  over  Syria; 
Antioch  and  Aleppo  were  taken  by  storm; 
Damascus  submitted;  even  the  cities  of  Mesopo- 
taini:i.  Ix'vond  the  ancient  boundary  of  the 
Euphrates,  were  added  to  the  trophies  of  Zim- 
isces. who  unwillingly  spared  the  capital  of  the 
Khalifate.  From  such  distant  conquests  it  was 
expedient,  and  indeed  necessary  to  withdraw; 
but  Cilicia  and  Antioch  were  permanently  re- 
stored to  the  Empire.  At  the  close  of  the  tenth 
centtiry  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  pos- 
sessed the  best  and  greatest  portion  of  the 
modern  kingilom  of  Naples,  a  part  of  Sicily,  the 
whole  [present]  European  dominions  of  the 
Ottomans,  the  province  of  Anatolia  or  Asia 
Minor,  with  some  part  of  Syria  and  Armenia." — 
H.  Ilallam,    T/ie  ilMlh  Auix.  cIi.  6. 

A.  D.  970-1014. — Recovery  of  Bulgaria.  See 
CoxsT.VNTlxoPLE:  A.  D.  9117-11143;  ;dso  BuL- 
G.\uiA.  and  AciiRiDA. 

A.  D.  1054. — Ecclesiastical  division  of  the 
Eastern  from  the  Roman  Church.  See  FiLi- 
oqva.  CoxTii()Vf;RsY,  and  Orthodox  C'iukch. 

A.  D.  1057-1081.— Between  the  Basilian  and 
the  Comnenian  dynasties. — A  dark  period. — 
"The  moment  that  the  last  of  the  Maeedoniau 
dynasty  was  gone,  the  elements  of  discord 
seemed  unchained,  and  the  double  scourge  of 
civil  war  and  foreign  invasion  began  to  afflict 
the  empire.  In  the  twenty-four  years  between 
1057  and  1081  were  pressed  more  disasters  than 
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had  been  seen  in  any  other  period  of  East  Roman 
history,  save  perhaps  the  reign  of  Heraclius. 
.  .  .  The  aged  Theodora  liad  named  as  her  suc- 
cessor on  tlie  tlirone  Micliael  Stratiocus,  a  con- 
temporarj-  of  her  own  who  had  been  an  able 
soldier  25  yeai-s  back.  But  Michael  VI.  was 
grown  a.gcd  and  incompetent,  and  the  empire 
was  full  of  amliitious  generals,  who  would  not 
tolerate  a  dotard  on  the  throne.  Before  a  year 
had  passed  a  band  of  great  Asiatic  nobles  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  Michael,  and 
replace  him  by  Isaac  t'omneniis,  the  chief  of  one 
of  the  ancient  Cappadocian  houses,  and  the  most 
popular  general  of  the  East.  Isaac  Comnenus 
and  his  friends  took  arms,  and  dispossessed  the 
aged  Michael  of  his  throne  with  little  difficulty. 
But  a  curse  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  usurpation  ; 
Isaac  was  stricken  down  by  disease  when  he  had 
been  little  more  than  a  year  on  the  throne,  and 
retired  to  a  monastery  to  die.  His  crown  was 
transferred  to  C'onstantine  Ducas,  another  Cap- 
padocian noble,"  who  reigned  for  seven  troubled 
rears.  His  three  immediate  successors  were 
"Romanus  IV..  A.  D.  1067-1071:  Michael  VII., 
A.  D.  1071-1078;  Xicephorus  III.,  A.  D.  107.8- 
1081.— C.  W.  C.  Oman,  The  Story  of  the  Bymii- 
tinc  Empire,  eh.  20. 

A.  D.  1063-1092. — Disasters  in  Asia  Minor. 
See  Turks  (SEL.JUiis):  A.  I).  106:i-lo7o:  and 
A.  P.  11173-1092. 

A.  D.  1064. — Great  revival  of  pilgrimages 
from  Western  Europe  to  the  Holy  Land.     See 

C'RUS.iDES;  C-\USES,   ETC. 

A.  D.  1081. —  The  enthronement  of  the 
Comnenian    Dynasty.     See    CossTASTrsoPLE : 

A.  I),  losl. 

A.  D.  1081-1085. — Attempted  Norman  con- 
quest from  Southern  Italy. —  Robert  Guiscard, 
the  Xormun  adventurer  who  had  carved  for  him- 
self a  principality  in  Southern  Italy  and  acquired 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Apulia, —  his  duchy  coincid- 
ing with  the  subsequent  Xorman  kingdom  of 
Xaples  —  conceived  the  ambitious  design  of  add- 
ing the  Byzantine  Empire  to  his  estate.  His 
conquests  in  Italy  had  been  mostlj'  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Byzantine  dominions,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  he  had  measured  the  strength  of  the 
degenerate  Roman-Greeks.  He  was  encouraged, 
moreover,  by  the  successive  revolutions  which 
tossed  the  imperial  crown  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  which  had  just  given  it  to  the  Comnenian, 
Alexius  I.  Beyond  all,  he  had  a  claim  of  right 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire;  forliis 
young  daughter  was  betrothed  to  the  heir-ex- 
pectant whose  expectations  were  now  vanishing, 
and  had  actually  been  sent  to  Constantinople  to 
receive  her  education  for  the  throne.  To  pro- 
mote his  bold  undertaking,  Robert  obtained  the 
approval  of  the  pope,  and  an  absolution  for  all 
who  would  join  his  ranks.  Thus  spiritually 
equipped,  the  Xorman  duke  Invaded  Greece,  in 
the  summer  of  1081,  with  150  ships  and  30,000 
men.  flaking  himself  master,  on  the  way.  of 
the  island  of  Corcyra  (Corfu),  and  taking  several 
ports  on  the  mainland,  he  laid  siege  to  Dyrra- 
chium,  and  found  it  a  most  obstinate  fortification 
to  reduce.  Its  massive  ancient  walls  defied  the 
Xorman  enginery,  and  it  was  not  until  February, 
1082,  that  Robert  Guiscard  gained  possession  of 
the  town,  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  its  defend- 
ers. Meantime  the  Xormans  had  routed  and  scat- 
tered one  large  army,  which  the  Emperor  Alexius 
led  in  person  to  the  relief  of  Dyrrachium;  but 


the  fortified  towns  in  lUyria  and  Epirus  delayed 
their  advance  toward  Constiintinople.  Robert 
was  called  home  to  Italy  by  important  affairs  and 
left  his  son  Bohemund  (the  subsequent  Crusader 
and  Prince  of  Antioch),  in  command.  Bohemund 
defeated  Alexius  again  in  the  spring  of  1083,  and 
still  a  third  time  the  following  autumn.  All 
Epirus  was  overrun  and  ^Macedonia  and  Thessaly 
invaded;  but  the  Xormans,  while  besieging 
Larissa,  were  undone  by  a  stratagem,  lost  their 
camp  and  found  it  necessarj'  to  retreat.  Robert 
was  then  just  reentering  the"  field,  in  person,  and 
had  won  an  important  naval  battle  at  Corfu, 
over  the  combined  Greeks  and  Venetians,  when 
he  died  (Jidy,  1085),  and  his  project  of  conquest 
in  Greece  ended  with  him.  Twenty  years  after- 
wards, his  son  Bohemund,  when  Prince  of  An- 
tioch, and  quarreling  with  the  Byzantines, 
gathered  a  crusading  army  in  France  "and  Italy 
to  lead  it  against  Constantinople;  but  it  was 
stopped  by  stubborn  D3-rrachium,  and  never  got 
l)e\-ond.  Alexius  had  recovered  that  strong 
coast  defence  shortly  after  Robert  Guiscard's 
death,  with  the  help  of  the  Venetians  and  Ainal- 
fians.  By  way  of  reward,  those  merchant  allies 
received  important  commercial  privileges,  and 
the  title  of  Venice  to  the  soverei.gnty  of  Dalma- 
tia  and  Croatia  was  recognized.  ' '  From  this  time 
the  doge  appears  to  have  styled  himself  lord  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia." — G. 
Finlav,  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  and  Greek  Erapires, 
hk.  3'rh.  2.  sect.  1. 

A.  D.  1081-1 185. — The  Comnenian  emperors. 
—  Alexius  I..  A.  I),  liisi-ins;  .I,ilm  II..  A.  D. 
1118-1143;  Manuel  I.,  A.  D.  1143-1181;  Alexius 
II.,  A.  D.  1181-1183;  Andronicus  I.,  A.  D.  1183- 
1185. 

A.  D.  1096-1097. — The  passage  of  the  first 
Crusaders.     See  Cius.^dks:  A.  D.  1096-1009. 

A.  D.  1 146. — Destructive  invasion  of  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily. — Sack  of  Thebes  and  Corinth. 
— When  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  united  tlie  X"or- 
man  possessions  in  Southern  Italy  to  his  Sicilian 
realm  he  became  ambitious,  in  his  turn,  to 
acquire  some  part  of  the  Byzantine  possessions. 
His  single  attack,  however,  made  simultaneously 
with  the  second  crusading  movement  (A.  D. 
1146),  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  great  and 
destructive  plundering  raid  in  Greece.  An 
insurrection  in  Corfu  gave  that  island  to  him, 
after  which  his  fleet  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Eubcea 
and  Attica,  Acarnania  a"nd  ^Etolia.  "It  then 
enteretl  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  debarked  a  body 
of  troops  at  "Crissa.  This  force  marched  through 
the  country  to  Thebes,  plundering  every  town 
and  village  on  the  way.  Thebes  offered  no 
resistance,  and  was  plundered  in  the  most  deliber- 
ate and  barbarous  manner.  The  inhaljitants 
were  numerous  and  wealthy.  The  soil  of 
Bceotia  is  extremely  productive,  and  numerous 
manufactures  established  in  the  city  of  Thebes 
gave  additional  value  to  the  abundant  produce 
of  agricultural  industry.  ...  All  military  spirit 
was" now  dead,  and  the  Thebans  had  so  long 
lived  without  any  fear  of  invasion  that  they  had 
not  even  adopted  any  effectual  measures  to 
secure  or  conceal  their  movable  property.  The 
conquerors,  secure  against  all  danger  of  inter- 
ruption, plundered  Thebes  at  their  leisure.  .  .  . 
When  all  ordinary  means  of  collecting  booty 
were  exhausted,  the  citizens  were  compelled  to 
take  an  oath  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  they 
had  not  concealed  any  portion  of  their  property 
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vet  miinv  of  tli<>  wciilllii.'st  won'  (lr;i.i:,!;cil  awav 
ciiptivf."iii  onlir  to  l>rortt  by  tliiir  laiisoin;  anil 
iiiaiivor  till'  iin)sl  skilliil  workmen  in  the  silk- 
nmniifactories.  for  wliicli  Tlubes  liail  lon.ir  been 
famous,  were  pressed  on  lioaril  the  tleet  to  labour 
at  the  oar.  .  .  .  Benjamin  of  Tuilela.  wlio  visited 
ThelMS  about  twenty  Veare  later,  or  perhaps  in 
1101.  speaks  of  it  as  then  a  large  city,  with  two 
thousiinil  .lewish  inlialiit.mts.  who  were  tlie  most 
eminent  manufaeturers  of  silk  and  purple  cloth 
in  all  C;neee.  The  silks  of  Thebes  continued  to 
l)o  celelinited  as  of  superior  (luality  after  this 
invasion.  .  .  .  From  IJieoiia  the  army  passed  to 
Corinth.  .  .  .  Corinth  was  sjickul  as  cruelly  as 
TlieU-s;  men  of  nuik,  beautiful  women,  and 
skilful  artisims,  with  their  wives  and  families. 
were  carried  away  into  captivity.  .  .  .  This 
invasion  of  Greece"  was  conducted  entirely  as  a 
plmiderinj!;  ex|iedition.  .  .  .  Corfu  was  the  only 
conquest  of  which  Roger  retained  possession: 
yet  this  pa.ssing  invasion  isthc  period  from  which 
the  decline  of  By/.antine  Greece  is  to  be  dated. 
The  century-and-a-half  which  preceded  this  dis- 
aster had  passed  in  tininlerrupted  traniiuillity, 
and  the  Greek  people  had  increased  r,i|iidly  in 
iiuml)crs  and  wealth.  The  power  of  the  Sela- 
vouian  population  sank  with  the  ruin  of  the 
kingclom  of  Achrida;  and  the  Sclavonians  who 
n(»w  dwell  in  Greece  were  peaceable  cultivators 
of  the  .soil,  or  graziers.  Tlic  Greek  population, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  in  possession  of  an 
e.tlensive  commerce  and  many  Hourishiug  manu- 
factures. The  ruin  of  this  commerce  and  oi 
these  inanufactures  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
tnuisference  of  the  silk  trade  from  Thebes  and 
Corinth  to  Palermo,  under  the  judicious  pro- 
tection it  received  from  Roger;  but  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  injudicious  and 
oppressive  financial  administration  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Emperors  destroyed  the  commercial  pros- 
|)erity  and  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Greeks ; 
while  the  wise  liberality  and  intelligent  pro- 
tection of  the  Xormau  kings  extended  the  com- 
merce and  increased  the  industry  of  the  Sicilians. 
When  the  Sicilian  fleet  returned  to  Palermo, 
Roger  determined  to  employ  all  the  silk-manu- 
facturers in  their  original  occupations.  lie  con- 
sequently collected  all  their  families  together, 
and  sitlled  them  at  Palermo,  supplying  them 
with  the  means  of  e.\ercising  their  industry  with 
j)rotit  to  themselves,  and  inducing  them  to  teach 
his  own  subjects  to  manufacture  the  richest 
brocades,  and  to  rival  the  rarest  productions  of 
the  East.  ...  It  is  not  remarkable  that  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  Greece  were 
transferred  in  the  course  of  another  ccnturv  to 
Sicily  and  Italy."— G.  Finlay,  Jliat.  of  Byzailtinc 
II  nd  Greek  Empires,  from  716  to  1433,  bk.  3,  ch.  2, 

/•ri-t.  3. 

A.  D.  I  r47-i  148.— Trouble  with  the  German 
and  French  Crusaders.  Sec  t  la  sauks:  A.  I) 
1 147-1  M!». 

A.  D.  1 185-1204.— The  Angeli.— Isaac  II., 
A.  D.  lis.-,- 1 10.-,;  Alexius  III.,  A.  D.  119.>- 
1203;  Alexius  IV.,  A.  D.  1  Jo:!- 1 -.'i n. 

A.  D.  1203-1204.-113  overthrow  by  the 
Venetians  and  Crusaders.— Sack  of  Constan- 
tinople.—Tlie  last  of  the  Conuieniau  i;mpercirs 
in  the  male  line- the  brutal  Audronicus  I.— 
perished  hon-ibly  in  a  wild  insurrection  at  Con- 
stantinople which  his  tyranny  provoked,  A.  D. 
lis.").  His  successor.  Isaac  "Angelus,  collater- 
ally  related   to   the  imperial  house,  had  been  a 


contemptible  creature  before  his  coronation,  and 
received  no  tincture  of  manliness  or  virliir  from 
that  ceremony.  In  the  second  year  of  bis  reign. 
the  Emi)ire"was  shorn  of  its  Bulgarian  and 
Wallachiau  provinces  by  a  successful  revolt. 
In  the  tenth  year  (A.  D.  IIO.')).  Isaac  was  pushed 
from  his  throne,  deprived  of  sight  and  shut  up 
in  a  dungeon,  by  a  lirollier  of  eiiual  worthless- 
ncss,  who  styled  himself  Alexius  III.  The 
latter  neglected,  however,  to  secure  the  person 
of  Isaac's  son.  Ah'xius.  who  escaped  from  Con- 
stantinople and  made  his  way  to  his  sister,  wife 
of  Philip,  the  German  King  and  claimant  of 
the  western  imperial  crown.  Philip  thereupon 
jdotted  with  the  Venetians  to  divert  the  great 
crusading  expedition,  then  as,scnibling  to  take 
.ship  at  Venice,  and  to  cmidoy  it  for  the  restora- 
tion of  young  Alexius  and  his  father  Isaac  to 
the  Byzantine  throne.  The  cunning  and  per- 
fidious means  by  which  tliat  (liversinn  was 
brought  about  are  related  in  another  place  (see 
Citrs.VDKS  :  A.  I).  1201-1203).  The  gre:il  Heet 
of  the  crusading  filibusters  arrived  in  the  Bos- 
phorus  near  the  end  of  June,  1203.  The  army 
which  it  bore  was  lauded  first  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  strait,  opposite  the  imjierial  city. 
After  ten  days  of  jiarley  and  iirejiaration  it  was 
conveyed  across  the  water  and  began  its  attack. 
The  towers  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Golden 
Horn  —  the  harbor  of  Constantinople  —  were 
captured,  the  chain  removed,  the  liarl)or  occu- 
])ied,  and  the  imperial  fleet  seized  or  destroyed. 
On  the  17th  of  July  a  combined  assault  by  land 
and  water  was  made  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  at 
their  northwest  corner,  ncarthe  Blachern  palace, 
where  they  presented  one  face  to  the  Horn  and 
another  to  the  land.  The  land-attack  failed. 
The  Venetians,  from  their  ships,  stormed  twenty- 
live  towiTs,  gained  possession  of  a  long  stretch 
of  the  wall,  and  pushed  into  the  city  far  enough 
to  start  a  conllagratiou  which  spread  ruin  over 
an  extensive  district.  They  could  not  hold  their 
ground,  and  withdrew  ;  but  the  result  was  a 
victory.  The  cowardly  Emperor.  Alexius  III., 
fled  from  the  city  that  night,  and  blind  old  Isiuic 
Angelus  was  restored  to  the  throne.  He  was 
ready  to  associate  his  son  in  the  sovereignty,  and 
to  fulfill,  if  he  could,  the  contracts  which  the 
hitter  had  made  with  Venetians  and  Crusaders. 
These  invaders  had  now  no  present  excuse  for 
making  war  on  Constantinople  any  further.  But 
the  excuse  was  so(m  found.  Jloucy  to  pay  their 
heavy  claims  could  not  be  raised,  and  their  hate- 
fulness  to  the  Greeks  was  increased  by  the  in- 
solence of  their  demeanor,  A  serious  collision 
occurred  at  length,  provoked  by  tlie  ]iluiuUriug 
of  a  Mahometan  mosque  which  the  I5yzantincs 
had  tolerated  in  their  capital.  Once  more,  on 
this  occasion,  the  splendid  city  was  fired  by  the 
ruthless  invaders,  and  an  immense  district  in  the 
richest  and  most  populous  p;u't  was  destroyed, 
while  many  of  the  inh.ibifants  i)erished.  The 
fire  lasted  two  days  and  nights,  sweeping  a 
wide  belt  from  the  harljor  to  the  Marmora.  The 
suburbs  of  Constantinople  were  pillaged  and 
ruined  by  the  Latin  soldiery,  and  more  and 
more  it  became  impossible  for  the  two  restored 
emperors  to  raise  money  for  paying  the  claims  of 
the  Crusaders  who  had  championed  them.  Their 
subjects  hated  them  and  were  desperate.  At 
last,  iu  January.  1204,  the  public  feeling  of 
Constiinlinoide  flamed  out  iu  a  revolution  which 
crowned  a  new  emijeror, —  one    Alexis   Ducas, 
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nicknamed  ^lourtzoplilos,  on  account  of  his  eye- 
brows, wliicli  met.  A  few  clays  afterwards,  with 
suspicious  opportuneness.  Isaac  and  Alexins 
died.  Then  both  sides  entered  upon  active  pre- 
parations for  serious  war;  but  it  was  not  until 
April  9th  that  the  Crusaders  and  Venetians  were 
ready  to  assail  the  walls  once  more.  The  tirst 
assault  was  repelled,  with  heavy  loss  to  tlie  be- 
siegers. They  rested  two  days  and  repeated  the 
attack  on  the  12th  with  irresistible  resolution 
and  fury.  The  towers  were  taken,  the  gates 
were  broken  down,  knights  and  soldiers  poured 
into  the  fated  city,  killing  without  mercy,  burning 
without  scruple — starting  a  third  appalling  eonlla- 
gration  which  laid  another  wide  district  in  ruins. 
The  new  emperor  tied,  the  troops  laid  down 
their  arms, — Constantinople  was  couciuered  and 
prostrate.  ' '  Then  began  the  plunder  of  the  citv. 
The  imperial  treasury  and  tlie  arsenal  were 
placed  under  guard  :  but  with  tliese  exceptions 
the  right  to  plunder  was  given  indiscriminately 
to  the  troops  and  sailors.  Never  in  Europe  was 
a  work  of  pillage  more  systematically  and 
shamelessly  carried  out.  Never  by  the  army  of 
a  Christian  state  was  there  a  more  barbarous 
sack  of  a  city  than  that  perpetrated  by  these 
soldiers  of  Christ,  sworn  to  cliastity,  pledged  be- 
fore God  not  to  shed  Christian  blood,  and  bearing 
upon  them  the  emblem  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
.  .  .  'Never  since  the  world  was  created,' says 
the  Marshal  [Villehardouin]  '  was  there  so  much 
booty  gained  in  one  city.  Each  man  took  tlie 
house  which  pleased  him,  and  there  were  enough 
for  all.  Those  who  were  poor  found  themselves 
suddenly  rich.  There  was  captured  an  immense 
supply  of  gold  and  silver,  of  phite  and  of  precious 
stones,  of  satins  and  of  silk,  of  furs  and  of  every 
kind  of  wealth  ever  found  upon  the  earth.'  .  .  . 
The  Greek  eye-witness  [Nicetas]  gives  the  com- 
plement of  the  picture  of  Villehardouin.  The 
lust  of  the  army  spared  neither  maiden  nor  the 
virgin  dedicated  to  God.  Violence  and  debauch- 
ery were  everywhere  present  ;  cries  and  lamen- 
tations and  the  groans  of  the  victims  were  heard 
throughout  the  city  ;  for  everywhere  pillage 
was  unrestrained  and  lust  imbridled.  ...  A 
large  part  of  the  booty  had  been  collected  in  the 
three  ehurclies  desiguated  for  tliat  purpose.  .  .  . 
The  distribution  was  made  duriug  the  latter  end 
of  April.  Mtiny  works  of  art  in  bronze  were 
sent  to  the  melting-pot  to  be  coined.  Many 
statues  were  broken  up  in  order  to  obtain  the 
metals  with  which  they  were  adorned.  The 
conquerors  knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing  for 
the  art  which  had  added  value  to  the  metal." — 
E.  Pears,  Tlie  Full  of  Constantiiiiiple,  ch.  14-lo. 

Also  is:  G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Greek  Empires,  from  716  to  1453,  hk.  3,  ch.  3, 
ncet.  3. 

A.  D.  1204. — Reign  of  Alexius  V. 

A.  D.  1204-1205. — The  partitioning  of  the 
Empire  by  the  Crusaders  and  the  Venetians. — 
■  Before  the  cru.saders  maile  their  last  successful 
attack  on  Constantinople,  they  concluded  a  treaty 
partitioning  the  Byzantine  empire  and  dividing 
the  plunder  of  the  capital.  .  .  .  This  treaty  was 
entered  into  by  the  Frank  crusaders  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  citizens  of  the  Venetian  republic 
on  the  other,  ffir  tlie  purpose  of  preventing  dis- 
putes and  preserving  unity  in  the  e.xpedidon." 
Tlie  treaty  further  provided  for  tlie  creation  of 
an  Empire  of  Romania,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  for  the   election  of  an 


Emperor  to  reign  over  it.  Tlie  arrangements  of 
the  treaty  in  tliis  latter  respect  were  carric<l  out, 
not  long  after  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  the  most 
esteemed  and  the  most  popular  among  the 
princes  of  the  crusade,  and  he  received  the 
imperial  crown  of  the  new  Empire  of  Romania 
at  the  hands  of  the  legate  of  the  pope.  "Meas- 
ures were  immediately  taken  after  the  coronation 
of  Baldwin  to  carry  into  execution  the  act  of 
partition  as  arranged  by  the  joint  consent  of  the 
Frank  and  Venetian  commissioners.  But  their 
ignorance  of  geography,  and  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Jlinor,  and  by  the 
Vallacliians  and  Albanians  in  Europe,  threw 
innumerable  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
posed distribution  of  fiefs.  The  quarter  of  the 
Empire  that  formed  the  portion  of  Baldwin  con- 
sisted of  the  city  of  Constantinople,  with  the 
countrj'  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  far  as  Bizya 
and  Tzouroulos  in  Europe  and  Nicomedia  in 
Asia.  Beyond  the  territory  around  Constanti- 
nople, Baldwin  possessed  districts  extending  as 
far  as  the  Strymon  in  Europe  and  the  Sangarius 
in  Asia ;  but  his  possessions  were  intermingled 
with  those  of  the  Venetians  and  the  vassals  of 
the  Empire.  Prokonnesos,  Lesbos,  Chios,  Lem- 
nos,  Skyros,  and  several  smaller  islands,  also  fell 
to  his  share." — G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  Greece  from 
its  Conquest  by  the  Crusaders,  ch.  4,  sect.  1-2.  —  "In 
the  division  of  the  Greek  provinces  the  share  of 
the  Venetians  was  more  amijle  than  that  of  the 
Latin  emperor.  No  more  than  one  fourth  was 
appropriated  to  his  domain ;  a  clear  moiety  of  the 
remainder  was  reserved  for  Venice  and  the  other 
moiety  was  distributed  among  the  adventurers 
of  France  and  Lombardy.  The  venerable  Dan- 
dolo  was  proclaimed  Despot  of  Romania,  and 
was  Invested,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  with  the 
purple  buskins.  He  ended  at  Constantinople  his 
long  and  glorious  life;  and  if  the  prerogative 
was  personal,  the  title  was  used  by  his  successors 
till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
the  singular,  though  true,  addition  of  '  Lords  of 
one  fourth  and  a  half  of  the  Roman  Empire.' 
.  .  .  They  possessed  three  of  the  eight  quarters 
of  the  city.  .  .  .  They  had  rashly  accepted  the 
dominion  and  defence  of  Adrianople ;  but  it  was 
the  more  reasonable  aim  of  their  policy  to  form 
a  chain  of  factories  and  cities  ancl  islands  along 
the  maritime  coast,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ragusa  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus. 
.  .  .  For  the  price  of  10,000  marks  the  republic 
])urchased  of  the  marquis  of  Jlontferrat  the 
fertile  island  of  Crete  or  Candia  with  the  ruins 
of  a  hundred  cities.  ...  In  the  moiety  of  the 
adventurers  the  JIarquis  Boniface  [of  .Montferrat] 
might  claim  the  most  liberal  reward;  and, 
besides  the  isle  of  Crete,  his  exclusion  from  the 
throne  [for  which  he  liad  been  a  candidate 
against  Baldwin  of  Flanders]  was  compensated 
by  the  roval  title  and  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Hellespont.  But  he  prudently  exchanged  that 
distant  and  difficult  conquest  for  the  kingdom 
of  Thessalonica  or  ilacedonia,  twelve  days' 
journey  from  the  capital,  where  he  might  be 
supported  by  the  neighbouiing  powei-s  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  king  of  Hungary.  .  .  .  The 
lots  of  the  Latin  pilgrims  were  regulated  by 
chance  or  choice  or  subsequent  exchange.  .  .  . 
At  the  head  of  his  knights  and  archers  each 
baron  mounted  on  horseback  to  secure  the  pos- 
session of  his  share,  and  their  first  efforts  were 
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L'l'iunillv  suicrssfiil.  Hut  the  public  forro  was 
wcakcni-il  liv  tlicir  dispcrsioM :  and  a  lliousand 
,|iiariils  uuist  arisi'  inuli-r  a  law  and  aumiii:  men 
wli.ist-  s<ilr  uinpiri'  was  llie  swdid."— E.  »;il>lwui. 
Ih.li,,,  :iiiil  Full 'if  tlw  Iliimtui  Kiiijiii;.  r/i.  (il. 

A.  D.  1204-1265.— The  political  shaping  of 
the  fragments.  Sec  Homama.  Tin;  l.\iriiii;; 
(;i(KKK  Emi'IUKok  Xk-.k.v;  TitKiuzoNi);  Ki'ims: 
Nwos.  TiiK  .Mkdi.kvai.  Dikkhom:  Aiiiaia: 
A.    I).    120."»-|:J.S7:  Atiikn>;:    A.    1>.   Ii0.">-14."j«: 

SaUiNIKI. 

A.  D.  1261-1453.— The  Greek  restoration.— 
Last  struggle  with  the  Turks  and  final  over- 
throw.—'I  In-  stiiry  (if  tlir  sliadnwy  rcstomlinn 
of  a  lirci'k  Euipii'c  at  t'onstantinciplL-.  its  last 
strunirli-  with  tjii'  Turks,  and  its  fall  is  told  olsc- 

wlim-. — Sl-e  COXSTANTISOIM.E;    A.  I).  l'.J(il-14.")3. 

f(i  H'A — '•Fruni  the  hour  of  her  foundation  to 
that  in  which  her  sun  tinally  sank  iu  hloiwl. 
Christian  I'onstantinoplc  was  cnirairccl  in  con- 
stant struirirlcs  aL'ainst  successive  hordes  of  har- 
liarians.  t^he  did  not  always  triumph  in  the 
strife,  1ml.  even  when  she  was  lic.itcn  she  did 
not  sMccunil).  but  carried  on  the  contest  still; 
and  the  fad  that  she  was  able  to  do  so  is  alone  a 
siitlicing  proof  of  the  streujrth  and  vitality  of 
her  onianizjition.  ...  Of  the  seventy-.six  em- 
perors and  live  empresses  who  occupied  the 
Ilyzanline  throne,  l.j  were  put  todealli,  7  were 
blinded  or  otherwise  mutilated.  4  were  de]iosed 
and  im|irisoned  in  monasteries,  and  10  were 
compelled  to  alMlicate.  This  list,  coniprisins? 
nearly  half  of  the  whole  number,  issullicient  indi- 
<ation  of  the  horrors  by  which  tlie  history  of  the 
empire  is  only  too  often  marked,  and  it  may  be 
frankly  ailuiitted  that  these  dark  stains,  dis 
liirurini;  paires  which  but  for  thcin  wduld  be 
briirht  with  the  tliinits  which  were  beautiful  and 
L'lorious,  i;o  some  way  to  excuse,  if  not  to  jus- 
tify, the  oblocpiy  which  Western  writers  have 
been  so  prone  to  cast  upon  the  East.  But  it  is 
not  In"  considering  the  evil  only,  any  more  than 
the  !:<iod  laily,  that  it  is  possible  to  form  a  just 
judL'nient  upon  an  historic  epoch.  To  judire 
the  Hy/antine  Empire  only  by  the  crimes  which 
detiled  the  palace  would  be  as  unjust  as  if  the 
French  people  were  to  be  estimale<l  by  notliini; 
but  the  .Mas.sacre  of  !st.  Bartholomew,  ihe  Heisru 
of  Terror,  and  the  Commune  of  ISTl.  The 
dynastic  crimes  and  ri'volutions  of  New  Kome 
were  not  a  constant  fe;iture  in  her  history.  On 
the  contniry,  the  times  of  trouble  and  anarchy 
were  episixles  between  lonir  periods  of  peace. 
They  arose  either  from  (juarrels  in  the  imperial 
family  itself,  which  degraded  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  or  from  the  contentions  of  pretenders 
struggling  among  tliem.selves  till  one  or  other 
had  worsted  Ills  rivals  and  was  able  to  become 
tile  founder  of  a  long  dynasty.  .  .  .  The  most 
dc-plonible  epoch  in  the  liistory  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  the  jieriod  in  which  a.ss;issination  and 
mutilation  most  abounded,  was  that  in  which  it 
was  exposed  to  the  inHucnce  of  the  Crusaders, 
and  thus  brought  into  contact  with  Western 
Europe.  .  .  .  the  Byzantine  people,  although 
in  every  resiwct  the  superiors  of  their  contem- 
poraries, weif  unable  entirely  to  escape  the  in- 
tlueuce  of  their  ncighl)orhoo<l.  As  the  guardians 
of  classical  civilization,  they  strove  to  keep  above 
the  deluge  of  barbarism  by  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  then  inundated.  But  it  was  a  Hood 
whose  waters  prevailed  exceeUinirlv  upon  the 
earth,    and  sometimes  all   the   liigh'  hills  were 


covered,  oven  where  might  have  rested  the 
ark  in  which  the  traditions  fif  ancient  culture 
were  being  jireservcd.  .  .  .  The  Byzantine  Em- 
pire was  i)redestin.ited  to  perform  in  especial  one 
great  work  in  human  history.  Tlial  work  was 
to  iireserve  civilization  during  the  period  of 
barbarism  which  we  call  the  Jliddle  Ages.  .  .  . 
Constantinople  fell,  and  the  whole  Hellenic  world 
liassed  into  Turkish  slavery.  AVestern  Euroi)e 
looked  on  with  unconcern  at  the  appalling  catas- 
trojdie.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  last  of  the 
Palaiologoi  crie<l  to  them  for  help.  ■Christen- 
dom,' says  Gibbon,  'beheld  with  inditrerence 
the  fall  (if  Constantinople.'  .  .  .  Up  to  her  last 
hour  she  had  never  ceased,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  to  tight.  In  the  fourth  century 
she  fought  the  Goths":  in  the  tiftli,  the  Huns  and 
Vandals;  in  the  sixth,  the  Slavs;  in  the  seventh, 
the  Persians,  the  Avars,  and  the  Arabs;  in  tlie 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  the  Bulgars,  the  .Mag- 
yars, and  the  Russians;  in  the  eleventh,  tlie 
koumanoi,  the  Petzenegoi.  and  the  Seljoidiian 
Turks;  in  the  twelfth,  thiileenth,  fourteenth, 
and  tifteenth,  the  Ottomans,  the  Nin-mans,  the 
Crusaders,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Genoese.  Xo 
wonder  that  at  last  she  fell  exhausted.  The 
wonder  is,  how  she  could  keep  herself  alive  so 
long.  But  it  was  by  this  long  battle  that  she 
succeeded  in  saving  from  destruction,  amid  the 
universal  cataclysm  which  overwlielmcd  the 
classical  world,  the  civilization  of  the  ancients, 
modified  by  the  Christian  religion.  The  moral 
and  intellectual  development  of  modern  Europe 
are  owing  to  the  Byzantine  Empire,  if  it  be  true 
that  this  development  is  the  common  offsiiring 
of  antitiuily  upon  the  one  hand  and  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  other." — Demetrios  Bikelas, 
T/ic  hi/ZHiitiiie  Eiiqiire  (Scottish  live.  r.  8,  1886). 

BYZANTIUM,  Beginnings  of.— The  ancient 
Greek  city  of  Byzantium,  wliich  occupied  i)art 
of  the  site  of  the  modern  city  of  Constautino])le. 
was  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Mega- 
rians,  in  the  seventh  century  B.  C.  Its  situation 
on  the  Bosphonis  enabled  the  possessors  of  the 
city  to  control  the  important  corn  supjily  which 
came  from  the  Euxinc,  while  its  tunny  tish- 
erics  were  renowned  sources  of  wealth.  It  was 
to  the  latter  that  the  bay  called  the  Golden 
Horn  was  said  to  owe  its  name.  The  Persians, 
the  Laced;enu)niaus,  the  Athenians  and  the 
Macedonians  were  successive  masters  of  Byzan- 
tium, before  the  Boman  day,  Athens  and  Sparta 
having  taken  and  retaken  the  city  from  one 
anolher  many  times  during  their  wars. 

B.  C.  478. — Taken  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
Persians.     See  Gukhck:   B.  C.  478—177. 

B.  C.  440. — Unsuccessful  revolt  against 
Athens.     See  Atukns:  B.  C.  44iM;57. 

B.  C.  408. — Revolt  and  reduction  by  the 
Athenians.     See  Gukkck:  B.  C.  411-407. 

B.  C.  340. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.     See  GuKKCE:  B.  C.  340. 

B.  C.  336. — Alliance  with  Alexander  the 
Great.     SeeGuKKfK:  B.  C.  ■]'■]>'>-■)'■','). 

A.  D.  194. — Siege  by  Severus.  See  Ko.me: 
A.  D.  11I0--JS4. 

A.  D.  267.— Capture  by  the  Goths.  See 
GoTiis:  A.  I).  2.5S--.207. 

A.  D.  323, — Siege  by  Constantine.  See 
Rome;  A.  I).  30.5-:!-':!. 

A.  D.  330, — Transformed  into  Constanti- 
nople.     See  COXSTANTISOPLE, 
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CA  IRA:  Theoriginof  the  cry  and  the  song. 

— ■■  When  the  uows  of  the  disastrous  retreat  [of 
■\Vashini:ton,  hi  1776]  through  the  Jerseys  aud 
tlie  miseries  of  Valley  Forge  reached  France, 
inniiy  good  friends  to  America  began  to  think 
tliat  now  indeed  all  \vas  lost.  But  tlie  stout 
heart  of  Franklin  never  flinclied.  '  Tiiis  is  in- 
deed bad  news,'  said  he,  'but  f;a  ira,  (;-a  ira 
[literally,  'this  will  go,  this  will  go'],  it  will  all 
come  right  in  the  end.'  Old  diplomats  and 
courtiers,  amazed  at  his  contidence,  jiassed  about 
his  cheering  words.  They  were  taken  up  by 
the  newspapers;  they  were  remembered  by  the 
people,  and,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  French 
Revolution.  \\'ere  repeated  over  and  over  again 
on  every  side,  and  made  the  sulj.iect  of  a  stirring 
song  wiiich.  till  the  ^Marseillaise  Hymn  ap])eared, 
had  no  e(iual  in  France." — J.  B.  ^IcMaster.  Hint. 
of  t/iePfple  of  the  U.  S..  v.  1,  p.  89.— L.  Rosen- 
thal, AmericH  and  France,  p.  263.  —  "The 
original  words  (afterward  much  changed)  were 
by  Ladre.  a  street  singer;  and  the  music  was  a 
popular  dance  tune  of  the  time  composed  by 
Becourt,  a  drummer  of  the  Grand  Opera." — 
Century  hictitnninj.  —  "The  origiual  name  of  the 
tune  to  wliieli  the  words  were  written  is 
■  Le  Carillon  National,'  aud  it  is  a  remarkaljle 
circumstance  that  it  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  who  used  to 
play  it  on  the  liarpsichord." — J.  Oxenford,  Book 
of  Freiuli  SiiiKis  (n'lie  t"  "  (^'(t  ir<t"). 
'  CAABA  AT  MECCA,  The.— "An  Arab 
legend  asserts  that  this  famous  temple  was  erected 
by  Abraliam  and  his  son  Ishmael  with  the  aid  of 
the  angel  Gabriel.  ^Mahomet  lent  his  authority 
to  tile  legend  and  devoted  to  it  several  chajiters 
in  the  Koran,  and  thus  it  became  one  of  the  Mus- 
sulman articles  of  faith.  Even  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Islamism  this  story  was  current 
through  a  great  part  of  Arabia  and  spread  abroad 
in  proportion  as  the  Ishmaelitish  tribes  gained 
ground.  .  .  .  This  temple,  whose  name  '  sciuare 
house  '  indicates  its  form,  is  still  preserved.  It 
was  very  small  and  of  very  rude  construction. 
It  was  not  till  coni])aratively  recent  times  that 
it  had  a  door  with  a  lock.  .  .  .  For  a  long  time 
the  sole  sacred  object  it  contained  was  the  cele- 
brated black  stone  liadjarel-aswad.  an  aerolite, 
which  is  still  the  object  of  3Iussulman  venera- 
tion. .  .  .  AVe  have  already'  mentioned  Ilobal, 
the  tirst  anthropomorphic  idol,  placed  in  the 
Caaba.  This  example  was  soon  copied.  .  .  . 
The  Caaba  thus  became  a  sort  of  Arabian  Pan- 
theon, and  even  the  Virgin  3Iary,  with  her  child 
on  her  kuees,  eventually  fouud  a  place  there, " — 
F.  Lenormaut,  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist,  of  the 
Biat,  hk.  7.  ch.  3. 

Also  ix  :  Sir  W.  JIuir,  Life  of  Maliomct,  ch.  3. 

CABAL,  The.  See  C.\Bi>rET,  The  English; 
also.  En<;laxd:  A.  D.  1671. 

CABALA,  The.— "The  term  Cabala  is  usu- 
ally applied  to  that  wild  .sj-stem  of  Oriental  phi- 
losophy which  was  introduced,  it  is  uncertain  at 
what  period,  into  the  Jewish  schools;  in  a  wider 
seu.se  it  compreliended  all  the  decisions  of  the 
Rabbinical  courts  or  scho<i]s.  wlietheron  religious 
or  civil  points." — H.  H.  Jlilman.  Hist.  oftheJeict, 
v.  2,  hk.  IS.— "Tlie  philosopliic  Cabala  aspired 
to  lie  a  more  sublime  and  transcendental  Rabbin- 
ism.  It  was  a  mystery  not  exclusive  of,  but 
above   their   more  common   invsteries;  a  secret 


more  profound  than  their  profoundcst  secrets. 
It  claimed  the  same  guaranty  of  antiquity,  of 
revelation,  of  tradition;  it  was  the  true,  occult, 
to  few  intelligible  sense  of  the  sacred  writings 
and  of  the  sayings  of  the  most  renowncil  Wise 
Men;  the  inward  interpretation  of  the  genuine 
interpretation  of  the  Law  and  the  Projihets. 
Men  went  on;  they  advanced,  they  rose  from  the 
most  full  and  perfect  study  of  the  Tahnuds  to 
tlie  higher  doctrines,  to  the  more  divine  contem- 
plations of  the  Cabala.  And  the  Zohar  was  the 
Book  of  the  Cabala  which  soared  almost  above 
thecomprehcnsionof  the  wisest.  .  .  .  In  its  tradi- 
tional, no  doubt  unwritten  form,  the  Cabalii,  at 
least  ii  Cabala,  ascends  to  a  \'ery  early  date,  the 
Captivity ;  in  its  proper  and  nioie  mature  form, 
it  belongs  to  the  tirst  centuiy,  and  reaches  down 
to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 
The  Sepher  Yetzira,  the  Book  of  Creation,  which 
boasts  itself  to  be  derived  from  Jloses,  from 
Abraham,  if  not  from  Adam,  or  even  aspires 
higher,  belongs  to  the  earlier  period;  the  Zohar, 
the  Light,  to  the  later.  The  remote  origin  of  the 
Cabala  belongs  to  that  period  when  the  Jewish 
mind,  during  the  Captivity,  became  so  deeply 
impregnated  with  Oriental  notions,  those  of  the 
Persian  or  Zoroastrian  religion.  Some  of  the 
first  princiiiles  of  the  Cabala,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  tenets,  still  more  of  the  superstitions,  of 
the  Talmud,  coincide  so  e.'caetly  with  the  Zen- 
davesta  ...  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  kin- 
dred and  attiliation." — H.  H.  Jlilman,  Ilist.  of 
the  Jeirx.  hk.  30. 

CABILDO.  The.  See  Louisla.x.\:  A.  D. 
1760. 

CABINET,  The  American.— "There  is  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States  no  such 
tiling  as  a  Cabinet  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
term.  But  I  use  the  term,  not  only  because  it  Is 
current  in  America  to  describe  the  chief  minis- 
ters of  the  President,  but  al.so  because  it  calls 
attention  to  the  remarkable  difference  which  ex- 
ists between  the  great  ottieers  of  State  in  America 
and  the  similar  officers  in  the  free  countries  of 
Europe.  Almost  the  only  reference  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  ministers  of  the  President  is  that 
contained  in  the  power  given  him  to  'require  the 
opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments  upon  an}'  subject 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices.' 
All  these  departments  have  been  created  by  Acts 
of  Congress.  Washington  began  in  1789  with 
four  only,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  follow- 
iu!i  four  olficials:  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary 
of" the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  War,  Attorney 
General.  In  1798  there  was  added  a  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  in  1839  a  Postmaster  General,  aud 
in  18-19  a  Secretarv  of  the  Interior.  .  .  .  Each 
receives  a  salary  of" 88,000  (£1.60t)).  All  are  ap- 
pointed bv  the  President,  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  (which  is  |uactically  never 
refused),  aud  may  be  removed  by  the  President 
alone.  Nothing  "marks  them  off  from  any  other 
officials  who  might  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  de- 
]iartment.  except  that  they  are  summoned  by 
the  President  to  his  private  council.  None  of 
them  can  vote  in  Congress.  Art.  XL,  §  6  of  the 
Constitution  providing  that  "no  person  holding 
:my  office  under  the  "United  States  shall  be  a 
member  of  either  House  during  his  continuance 
in  office."' — J.  Brycv,  The  Am.  Cominonireallh,  ch. 
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I)i|mrlmriit  Imtiuik'  Secretary  of  the  Depurt- 
lit  cif  Ai;rieiiltiire  mid  ii  Caliiiiet  oltUer.     A 


||  — ■•  111  IMil','  ii  separale  Departmeiit  of  Airricul- 
ture  «a.s  estalilisluMl.  ...  In  ISSU  the  head  <.f 
the  I 

mint  of   An -  .         .       ,^         .         I 

Bureau  of  l.alior  under  the  Interior  Department 
was  ereated  in  1M.'<4.  In  1888  Couirress  con- 
stituted it  a  wparate  department,  but  did  not 
make  its  head  a  Secretary,  and  therefore  not  a 
Cabinet  oHleer."  Tlien-  are  now  (1H9U  eiirlit 
heads  of  departments  who  eonstitute  the  I  resi- 
dents Cahiiut.—W.  W.  and  \V.  F.  AVilloughby, 
Hort.  mill  Aihiiiiiixtnilii.ii  i>f  tlif  V.  S.  {Joliiix  Hop- 
kiii»  I'nir.  Shiili.K.  Kifii.iIX.,  «<«.  1-2),  c/l.    10. 

CABINET,  The  English.— "  Few  things  m 
our  liistory  are  more  curious  than  the  orijiin  and 
growtli  of  tlie  power  now  possessed  by  tlie 
Cabinet.  From  an  early  period  tlie  Kings  of 
England  Inul  been  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council  to 
which  the  law  assigned  many  important  functions 
an<l  ilulies  (see  I'mvY  Coincil].  During  several 
centuries  this  body  deliberated  on  the  gravest 
and  most  delicate  "affairs.  But  by  degrees  its 
rharacter  changed.  It  became  too  large  for  des- 
patch and  secrecy.  The  rank  of  Privy  ("ouucillor 
was  often  besto'wcd  as  an  honorary  distinction 
on  persons  to  whom  nothing  was  confided,  and 
whose  opinion  was  never  asked.  The  sovereign, 
on  the  most  important  occasions,  resorted  for 
advice  to  a  small  knot  of  leading  ministers.  The 
advantage's  and  disadvantages  of  this  course  were 
early  pointed  out  by  Bacon,  with  his  usual  judg- 
ment and  Siigacity:  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Hestoralion  that  "the  interior  council  began  to 
attract  general  notice.  During  many  years  old 
fashioned  politicians  continued  to  regard  the 
Cabinet  as  an  unconstitutional  and  dangerous 
board.  Nevertheless,  it  constantly  became  more 
and  more  important.  It  at  length  drew  to  itself 
the  chief  executive  power,  and  hits  now  been 
regarded,  during  several  generations,  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  polity.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it 
still  continues  to  be  altogether  unknown  to  the 
law.  The  names  of  the  noblenien  and  gentlemen 
who  compose  it  are  never  ollicially  announced  to 
the  ]iublic.  No  record  is  kept  of  its  meetings 
and  resolutions;  nor  has  its  existence  ever  been 
recognized  by  any  Act  of  Parliament.  During 
some  years  the  word  Cabal  was  popularly  used 
as  synonymous  with  Cabinet.  But  it  happened 
by  a  whimsical  coincidence  that,  in  1G71.  the 
Cabinet  consisted  of  five  persons  the  initial  let- 
ters of  whose  names  made  up  the  word  Cabal, 
Clifford.  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  ami 
Lauderdale.  These  ministers  were  therefore  em- 
phatically calletl  the  Cabal;  and  tliey  .soon  made 
that  appellation  so  infamous  that  it  1ms  never 
since  their  time  been  used  except  as  a  tenn  of 
reproach." — Lord  Macaulaj-,  Jlht.  of  Enr/..  ch.  2. 
— "  Walpole'swork,  .  .  .  the  effect  of  his  policy, 
when  it  was  finally  carried  through,  was  toestab- 
lisli  the  Cabinet  on  a  definite  footing,  as  the  seat 
and  centre  of  the  executive  government,  to  main- 
tain the  executive  in  the  closest  relation  with  the 
legislature,  to  govern  through  the  legislature, 
and  to  transfer  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Crown  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  writers 
have  held  that  the  first  Jlinistry  in  the  modern 
sense  was  that  combination  of  \Vhigs  whom  Wil- 
liam called  to  aid  him  in  government  in  U)!).5. 
Others  contend  tlnit  the  second  administration 
of  Lord  Hockingham,  which  came  into  |)ower  in 
1783,  after  the  triumph  of  the  American  colon- 
ists, tlie  fall  of  Lord  North,  and  the  defeat  of 


George  III.,  was  the  earliest  .Ministry  of  tlie  tyjie 
of  to-day.     At  whatever  date  we  choose  first  to 
see  all  the  decisive  marks  of  that   remarkable 
system  which  combines  unity,  .steadfastness,  and 
initiative  in  the  executive,  with  the  pos.ses.sion  of 
supreme  authority  alike  over  men  and  measures 
by  the  House  of  "Commons,  it  is  c<Ttaiii  tliat  it 
w'as  under  Walpole  that    its    ruling    principles 
were  first  fixed   in  i)arliamentaiy   government, 
and  that  the  Cabinet  system  received  the  impres- 
sion that  it  bears  in  our  own  time.   .  .   .  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  the  distinctions  between 
the    Cabinet    in    its    rudimentary  stage    at    the 
beginning  of  the  century  and  its  later  ])ractice, 
remains  to   be   noticed."     IJueen    Anne   held    a 
Cabinet  every  Sunday,  at  wliicli  she  was  herself 
present,  just  as  we  have  seen  that  she  was  pres- 
ent  at   di'liates  in  the  House  of  Lords.      With  a 
doubtful  exception  in  the  time  of  George  III., 
no  sovereign  has  been  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  since  Aime.   .   .   .  This  vital  change  was 
probably  due  to  the  accident  that  Anne's  suc- 
ce.s.sor  did  not  nnderstaud  tlie  language  in  which 
its  deliberations  were    carried    on.      The   with- 
drawal of  the  sovereign   from  Cabinet  Councils 
was  essential   to  the  momentous  change  which 
has  transferred  the  whole  sulistance  of  authority 
and    power    from    the    Crown,   to    a  committee 
chosen  by  one  member  of  the   two  Houses  of 
Parliament,   front  among   other   members.  .   .  . 
The  Prime  Minister  is  the  keystone  of  the  Cabinet 
arch.     Although  in  Cabinet  "all  its  members  stand 
on  an  ecjual  footing,  speak  with  eciual  voice,  and, 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  a  division  is  taken, 
are  counted  on  the  fraternal  principle  of  one  man, 
one  vote,  yet  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  is  '  primus 
inter  pares,'  and  occupies  a  position  which,  so 
long  as  it  lasts,  is  one  of  exceptional  and  peculiar 
authority.     It  is  true  that  he  is  in  form  chosen 
by  the  Crown,  but  in  practice  the  choice  of  the 
Crown  is  pretty  strictly  confined  to  the  man  w-ho 
is  designated  by  the  acclamation  of  a  ]iarty  ma- 
jority.  .   .   .   The  Prime  Minister,  once  appiiinted, 
chooses  his  own  colleagues,  and  assigns  them  to 
their  respective  offices.   .   .   .  The    flexibility   of 
the   Cabinet  system  allows  the  Prime  Minister 
in  an  emergency  to  take  upon  himself  a  |)ower 
not  inferior  to  that  of  a  dictator,  provideil  always 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  stand  by  him. 
In  ordinary  circumstances,  he  leaves  the  heads 
of  departments  to  do  their  own   work  in  their 
own   way.  .  .   .  Just  as  the  Cabinet    has    been 
described  as  being  the  regulator  of  relations  be- 
tween   Queen,   Lords    and  Commons,   so  is  the 
Prime  Minister  the  regulator  of  relations  between 
the  Queen  and  her  servants.  .  .  .  Walpole  was 
in  practice  able  to  Invest  himself  with  more  of 
the  functions  and  powers  of  a  Prime  Jlinister 
than  any  of  his  successors,   and  yet  was  com- 
pelled by  the  feeling  of  the  time  earnestly  and 
Ijrofusely  to  repudiate  both  the  name  and  title, 
and  ever"}-  one  of  the  pretensions  that  it  involves. 
The  earliest  instance  in  which  I  have  found  the 
head  of  the  government  designated  as  the  Premier 
is  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of^^Newcastle  from  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1746."—.!.  Morley,  Wal- 
jiok,  ch.    7. — "In  theory  the  Cabinet  is  nothing 
but  a  cominittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  yet  with 
the  Council  it  has  in  realit'y  no  dealings;  and 
thus  the  extraordinary  result  h;is  taken  place, 
that  the  Government  of  England  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  whose  position  is  legally  undefined:  that 
while  the  Cabinet  is  a  word  of  every-day  use,  no 
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lawyer  can  say  what  a  Cabinet  is:  that  while  no 
ordinary  Englishman  knows  who  the  Lords  of 
tlie  Council  are.  the  Church  of  England  prays, 
Sunday  by  Sunday,  that  these  Lords  may  be 
'endued  with  wisdom  and  understanding 'I  that 
while  the  eollectiye  responsibility  of  ^Ministers  is 
a  doctrine  appealed  to  by  members  of  the  Goy- 
ernment,  no  less  than  by  their  opponents,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  such  responsiljility 
could  be  enforced  by  any  legal  penalties:  that, 
to  sum  up  this  catalogue  of  contradictions,  the 
Priyy  Council  has  the  same  political  powers 
which  it  had  when  Henry  VIIL  ascended  the 
throne,  whilst  It  is  in  reality  composed  of  persons 
many  of  whom  never  have  taken  part  or  wished 
to  take  part  in  the  contests  of  political  life." — A. 
V.  Dicey,  The  Priry  O'tnicil.  p.  143. 

CABINET,  The  Kitchen.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  ls29. 

CABOCHIENS,  The.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1380-1415. 

CABOT,  John  and  Sebastian. — American 
Discoveries.    See  AMERtc.v  :  A.  I).  1497,  and  1498. 

CABUL  :  A.  D.  1840-1841.— Occupation  by 
the  British. — Successful  native  rising. — Re- 
treat and  destruction  of  the  British  array.  See 
Afgh.\.nist.\.x:  A.  D.  183.8-184i. 

A.  D.  1878-1880. — Murder  of  Major  Cavag- 
nari,  the  British  Resident. — Second  occupation 
by  the  English.  See  Afgh.4_sist.4^;  :  A.  L).  1869- 
1881.  ^ 

CACIQUE. — "Cacique,  lord  of  vassals,  was 
the  name  by  which  the  natives  of  Cuba,  desig- 
nated their  chiefs.  Learning  this,  the  conquerors 
applied  the  name  generally  to  the  rulers  of  wild 
tribes,  although  in  none  of  the  dialects  of  the 
continent  is  the  word  found." — H.  H.  Bancroft, 
Hist,  fjfthe  Pficiiir  States,  r.  1,  p.  iW,  foot-note. 

CADDOAN"  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
c.\x  Aborigines:  Pawnee  (C'addoan)  Family; 
also,  Texas:  The  Aboriginal  rxHABiTANTS. 

CADE'S  REBELLION.  See  Englai,d: 
A.  1).  14.JII. 

CADESIA     (KADISIYEH),    Battle    of.— 
This  was  the  first  of  the  decisive  series  of  battles 
in   which  the    Arab    followers    of    Mohammed 
effected   the  overthrow   of  the  Persian  Empire 
(the  Sassannian)  and  the  conquest  of  its  domin- 
ions.    It   was  desperately   fought,    A.    D.   636, 
imder  the  walls  of  the  fortified  town  of  Cadesia 
(Kadisiyeh  in  the  Arabic)  situated  near  the  Sea  of 
Nedjef,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian   j 
desert.     The   Persians  numbered  120.000   men, 
under  Rustam,  their  best  general.     The  .\rabs  | 
were  but  30,000  strong  at  first,  but  were  rein-    j 
forced  the  second  day.     They  were  commanded 
by  Sa'ad  and  led  by  "the  redoubtable  Kaled.    The   i 
battle  was  obstinately  prolonged  through  four    j 
days,  but  ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  Per- 
sians and  the  death  of  Rustam,  with  40,000  of 
his  men. —  G.  Rawlinson,  Seventh  Great  Oriental 
Monarchy,  ch.  26. —  See,  also,  ^Mahometan  Con- 
quest: A.  D.  632-651. 

CADIZ  :  Origin.     See  Utica,  and  Gades. 

A.  D.  1596. — Taken  and  sacked  by  the 
English  and  Dutch.     See  Spain;  A.  D.  1596. 

A.  D.  1702. — Abortive  English  and  Dutch 
expedition  against.     See  Spain:  .\.  D.  1702. 

A.  D.  1810-1811.— Siege  by  the  French. 
SeeSp.AiN:  A.  D.  1810-1812. 

A.  D.  1823. — Siege,  bombardment  and  cap- 
ture by  the  French.    See  Spals  :  A.  D.  1814-1837. 
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CADMEA(KADMEIA),  The.    See  Greece: 
B.  C.  383. 
CADMEANS,     OR    KADMEIANS.     See 

BCEOTIA. 

CADURCI,  The.— The  Cadurei  were  one  of 
the  tribes  of  ancient  Gaul  whose  chief  place  was 
Divoua.  now  Cahors  on  the  Lot. — G.  Long,  De- 
cline of  the  Ronaii  Republic,  r.  4,  ch.  17. 

CADUSIANS,  The. — An  ancient  people  so- 
called  by  the  Greeks,  whose  territory  was  on 
the  south-western  border  of  the  Caspian  Sea, — 
the  district  of  modem  Persians  called  Ghilan  or 
Ghulan.  Their  native  name  was  "Gaels." — 
M.  Duncker,  Hiiit.  of  Antiqnilij,  hk.  8,  ch.  1. 

CADWALLON^  Death  of.  See  Heven- 
FiELD.  Battle  of  the. 

C.1ELIAN  HILL,  The.  See  Se\'en  Hills 
OF  Rome. 

CAERLAVEROCK,  Siege  of.— A  famous 
siege  and  reduction  of  the  Scottish  castle  of 
Caerlaveiock,  in  Dumfriesshire,  by  Edward  I. 
A.  D.  1300. 

CAERLEON.— "Caer,"like  the  "Ceaster" 
of  the  Saxons,  is  a  corruption  by  Celtic  tongues 
of  the  Roman  "Castruni.  '  "In  memory  of  the 
second  legion,  which  had  been  so  long  established 
at  the  Silurian  Isca,  they  [the  Welsh]  gave 
to  the  ruins  of  that  city  the  name  of  Caer- 
Legion,  the  city  of  the  legion,  now  softened  to 
Caerleon." — T.  Wright,  Celt,  liomaii  and  Saxon, 
ch.  5. 

CiESAR,  JULIUS,  Career  and  death  of. 
See  Rome :  B.  C.  69-63,  to  44 ;  Gall :  B.  C.  58- 
51 :  and  Britain  :  B.  C.  55-54. 

CiESAR,  The  title.— "  Octavius  was  the 
adopted  heir  of  Julius  Csesar;  from  the  moment 
of  his  adoption  the  surname  Ctesar  became  ap- 
propriated to  him,  and  it  was  by  this  name 
accordingly  that  he  was  most  familiarly  known 
to  his  own  contemporaries.  Modern  writers  for 
the  sake  of  distinction  have  agreed  for  the  most 
part  to  confine  this  illustrious  title  to  the  first  of 
the  Ciesarian  dynasty ;  but  we  should  doubtless 
gain  a  clearer  conception  of  the  gradual  process 
by  which  the  idea  of  a  dynastic  succession  fixed 
itself  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  if  we  followed 
their  own  practice  in  this  particular,  and  applied 
the  name  of  Csesar,  not  to  Augustus  only,  but 
also  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius,  to  the  scions  of 
the  same  lineage  who  succeeded  him,  and  even 
to  those  of  later  and  independent  dynasties.  As 
late  indeed  as  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  the  Roman 
monarch  was  still  eminently  the  Ciesitr.  It  was 
not  till  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  our  era 
that  that  illustrious  title  was  deposed  from  its 
preeminence,  and  restricted  to  a  secondary  and 
deputed  authority.  Its  older  use  was  however 
revived  and  perpetuated,  though  less  exclusively, 
through  the  declining  ages  of  the  empire,  and 
has  survived  with  perhaps  unbroken  continuity 
even  to  our  own  days.  The  Austrian  Kaiser  still 
retains  the  name,  though  he  has  renounced  the 
succession,  of  the  Ca?sars  of  Rome,  while  the  Czar 
of  Muscovy  pretends  to  derive  his  national  desig- 
nation by  clircct  inheritance  from  the  Ca'sars  of 
Byzantium." — C.  Merivale.  Hi^t.  of  the  Romans, 
ch.  31.— See,  also.  Rome:  B.  C.  31-A.  D.  14. 

CyESAR-AUGUSTA.— Oneof  the  fortified 
posts  established  in  Spain  by  the  Emperor 
.Augustus.  B.  C.  27,  and  in  which  the  veterans 
of  the  legions  were  settled.  The  place  and  its 
name  (corrupted)  survive  in  modern  Saragossa. 
— C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  ch.  34. 
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IN  CAPPADOCIA:    Origin. 
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CiESAREA 

Sr  Mv/.vc    \ 

A.  D.  260.  -Capture,  massacre  and  pillage 
by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia.  SkI'kksia:  A.  D. 
L'-M>-  Ci-j ; 

CyESAREA  IN  PALESTINE:  Massacre 
of  Jews.     Sir  .Ikws;  A.  1).  0(i-7U. 

The  Church  in.  Sec  Christianity:  A.  D. 
KHi  :{r.'. 

CiESAROMAGUS 
Koiiiaii  ti'Wii  i.liiiliriiil 
Chi'lnisfiinl.— T.  Wright 

"C/ESAROMAGUS 

B<'all\:ii~        >•  '■   I'.l.l.c.K, 

CitSARS,  The  Twelve.     Sec  Rome:  A.  D. 
CiESAR'S    TOWER.      See     Tower     01 

CAFFA.     See  Genoa:  A.  D.  1261-1399. 

CAHORS  :  Origin.     .See  Caduiici A 

1580.  Siege  and  capture  by  Henry 
Navarre.     .Sc  Fuanck:  -V.  D.  1.57*-1580. 

CAIRN.       Sec  IjAltKCJW. 

CAIRO:  A.  D.  641. —Origin.  See  Mahome- 
tan Cis-iiKsr:  .V.  I).  G40-«4<i. 

A.  D.  967-1171.— Capital  of  the  Fatimite 
Caliphs.  See  .Maii()met.\n  Conquest  and 
EMi-niK:  A.  I).  90H-1171. 

A.  D.  1517. — Capture,  sack  and  massacre  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks.  See  Tirks:  A.  I).  1481- 
1. ■)■-'(  1^ 

A.  D.  1798. — Occupied  by  the  French  under 
Bonaparte.  See  Fka.\(  i;;  A.  I).  1T'.)8  (May — 
August). 

A.  D.  1800. — Revolt  suppressed  by  the 
French.     Sec  Fkame:  X.  D.  1800  (jANU^utY— 

JU.NE). 

A.  D.  1801-1802. — Surrender  to  the  English. 
— Restoration  to  Turkey.  See  Fuaxce:  A.  1). 
1801-1S(|-J. 

A.  D.  1805-1811. — Massacres  of  the  Mame- 
lukes.     See  Ki;VI>T:    A.   1).   lMli:i-l.Sll. 

A.  D.  1879-1883.  — Revolt  against  the  Khe- 
dive and  the  foreign  control. — Occupation  by 
the  British.  .See  Kgyi-t:  A.  D.  1875-1883,  and 
mH-,>-i,s.H:i. 


CAIROAN.     S.I'  Kaikwa.n. 

CAIUS,  called  Caligula,  Roman  Emperor, 
A.  1)   :i:-41. 

CAKCHIQUELS,  The.  See  .Vjiekicax  Ano- 
R|r;i.NK~:    1^1  II  iiKs,  and  Mayas. 

CALABRIA:  Transferof  the  name.— ".Vfter 
the  liiss  iif  ihe  true  Calabria  [to  the  Lombards] 
the  vanity  of  the  Grcek.s  substituted  that  name 
instead  of  the  more  ijrnoblc  appellation  of  Hnit- 
tiuni;  and  the  tliange  appears  to  have  taken 
plaee  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne." — E.  Gib- 
bon, Decline  and  Fall  of  tite  Soman  Empire,  ch. 
45,  note. 

A.  D.  1080. — Norman  duchy.  See  Italy 
(.SotTIIKK.Ni:  .V.  1).  Mimt-WM. 

CALAIS  :  A.  D.  1346-1347.— Siege  and  cap- 
ture by  Edward  III.— Immediately  after  his 
great  victory  won  at  Creei,  the  English  king, 
Edward  111.  laid  siege  to  the  strong  city  of 
Calais.  He  built  a  town  of  huts  round  the  city. 
"which  he  called  '  Newtown  the  Bold,'  and  laid 
it  out  with  a  market,  regular  streets  and  shops, 
and  all  the  nece.s.sary  accommodation  for  an 
anny,  and  hither  were  carried  in  vast  stores  of 


victuals  and  other  necessaries,  o1)laiiie(l  by 
ravaging  the  country  round  and  by  shipment 
from  EnglaiKl."  Calais  held  out  for  a  year,  and 
anirered  the  king  so  by  its  obstinacy  tliat  when,  in 
August,  i;J47,  starvation  forced  its  people  to  sur- 
render, he  reijuired  that  si.v  of  the  chief  burgesses 
should  be  given  up  to  him,  with  haller.s  round 
their  necks,  for  execution.  Euslache  St,  Pierre 
and  five  others  nobly  offered  themselves  for  the 
.sacrifice,  ami  it  was  only  l)y  tlic>  weeping  inter- 
cession of  Queen  Philipjia  that  Edward  was  in- 
<luced  to  spare  their  lives,  lie  expelled  all  the 
iidiabilants  who  refused  to  take  an  oalli  of  fealty 
to  him  and  reijeojjhil  the  town  with  Englishmen. 
— W.  Warburlon,  Eilii'drd  III.,  Siroiul  Jjiaule,  ch. 
3. —See,  also,  Ekance:  A.  D.  1337-1360. 

A.  D.  1348. — The  Staple  for  English  trade. 
See  Staple. 

A.  D.  1558.— Recovery  from  the  English  by 
France.     Si'c  Fhan(  [•;:  A.  I).  l.')47-lo.")il, 

A.  D.  1564. — Final  surrender  of  English 
claims.     Sii- Fhanck:   .\.   D.   l.">(i;!-l.">til. 

A.  D.  1596-1598. — Surprise  and  capture  by 
the  Spaniards. — Restoration  to  France.  Sec 
Fha.nie:  a.  I).  1.59:^-1508. 

CALATRAVA  AND  SANTIAGO,  Knights 
of. — "It  was  to  repress  the  never-ceasing  incur- 
sions of  the  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  to  return 
these  incursions  with  interest,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Fernando  |  Fernando  II.  of  the  early  Spanish 
kingdom  of  Leon],  two  military  orders,  those  of 
Calatrava  and  Santiago  [or  St.  Jago  —  or  St. 
.lames  of  ('(mipo.stella],  were  instituted.  The 
origin  of  the  former  order  was  owing  to  the 
devotion  of  two  Cistercian  moidcs;  St.  Raymond, 
abbot  of  Fitero,  and  his  companion,  the  friar 
Diego  Velasquez.  These  intrepid  men,  who  had 
both  borne  arms  previous  to  their  monastic  pro- 
fession, indignant  at  the  cowardice  of  the  Temp- 
lars, who  resigned  into  the  king  of  Castile's 
hands  the  fortress  of  Calatrava,  wiiicli  had  been 
confided  to  their  defense  by  the  emperor  Alfon.so, 
jjroposed,  in  11.58,  to  the  regency  of  that  king- 
dom, to  preserve  that  position  against  the  ass.iil- 
ants.  The  proposal  was  readily  accepted.  The 
preaching  of  the  warlike  abbot  was  so  eflicacious, 
that  in  a  short  time  he  a,ssembled  20,000  men, 
whom  lie  conducted  to  Calatrava,  and  among 
whom  were  not  a  few  of  his  own  monks.  There 
he  drew  up  flu;  institutions  of  the  order,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  place,  and  which  in  its 
religious  government  long  followed  the  Cistercian 
rule,  aiifl  wore  the  same  monastic  habit,  —  a 
white  robe  and  scapulary.  [By  pope  Benedict 
XIII.  the  habit  was  dispensed  with,  anil  the 
knights  allowed  to  marry  'once.'  —  J'uiit-iioti:] 
The  other  order  commenced  in  1101.  Some  rob- 
bers of  Leon,  touched  with  their  past  enormities, 
resolved  to  make  reparation  for  them.  l)y  defend- 
ing the  frontiers  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Jloliammedans.  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  —  if  the 
'  don  '  has  not  been  added  to  give  something  like 
respectability  to  the  origin  —  was  the  chief 
founder  of  the  order.  He  engaged  the  bretlinui 
to  a-ssume  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  obligations  of  knighthood,  llis 
military  and  monastic  fraternity  was  approved 
by  king  Fernando;  at  whose  suggestion  the 
knights  chose  Santiago  as  their  patron,  whose 
bloody  sword,  in  form  of  a  cross,  became  their 
professional  symbol.  These  two  orders  were 
richly  endowed  by  successive  kings  of  Leon  and 
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Castile,  until  tlu-ir  possessions  became  immense." 
— S.  A.  Dvuiham,  Hist,  of  Spain  uiul  I'ortiii/iil.hk. 
3.  sect.  3,  ch.  1,  dio.  3.  —In  1396  tlie  l<uights  of 
the  order  of  St.  James  of  Compostella  "  received 
permission  to  marry.  In  1493.  tlie  Grand  .Master- 
sliip  was  united  to  tlie  crown  of  Spain."  In 
1.533  the  right  of  nomination  to  the  Grand  Mas- 
tership of  tlie  Order  of  Calatrava  was  transferred 
from  the  Pope  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  "and 
since  that  time  the  order  has  gradually  merged 
into  a  court  institution.  The  state  dress  is  a 
white  rolje,  with  a  red  cross  on  the  left  breast. 
The  [lermission  to  marry  has  been  enjoyed  since 
1.540." — F.  C.  Woodhouse,  Mililnry  Religious 
Orders,  pt.  4. 

CALAURIA,  Confederation  of.— A  naval 
confederation,  formed  at  a  very  early  jieriod  of 
Greek  history,  by  the  seven  maritime  cities  of 
Orchoraenus,  Athens,  ^gina,  Epidaurus,  Her- 
mione,  Prasiie  and  Nauplia  against  the  liings 
of  Argos.  The  island  of  Calauria,  off  the 
eastern  point  of  Argolis,  was  the  center  of  the 
confederacy. — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  1, 
bk.  1,  eh.  3. 

CALCINATO,  Battle  of  (1706).  See  It.\ly 
(S.woY  .\XD  Piedmont):  A.  I).  1701-1713. 

CALCUTTA  :  A.  D.  1698.— The  founding 
of  the  city.     See  India:  .V.  D.  1000-1703. 

A.  D.  1756. — Capture  by  Surajah  Dowlah. — 
The  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole.  See  Indi.\: 
A.  D.  17.55-17.57. 


CALDERON,  Battle  of.     See  Mexico:  A.  D. 

1810-I.sii). 

CALEDONIA,  The  name.     See  Scotl.\nd, 

TIIK  NaMH. 

Ancient  Tribes.  See  Britain,  Celtic  Tribes. 
Wars  of  the  Romans.     See  Brit.\in:   A.  D. 

78-84. 


CALEDONIA  SYLVA.  See  Britain,  Cel- 
tic TuiIiKS. 

CALEDONII,  The.— One  of  the  wild  tribes 
which  occupied  tlie  Highlands  of  Scotland  when 
the  Romans  held  Britain,  and  whose  name  they 
gave  tinally  to  all  the  Highland  tribes  and  to  that 
part  of  the  island.^W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland, 
V.  1. — See  Britain,  Celtic  Tribes. 

CALENDAR,  The  French  Republican.  See 
Fran(K:  a.  D.  1793  (Octoueu). 

CALENDAR,  Gregorian.— Gregorian  Era. 
—  "This  was  a  correction  and  im|)rovcment 
of  the  .lulian  [see  Calendar,  .IilianJ.  It  was 
discovered  at  length,  by  more  accurate  astronomi- 
cal observations,  that  the  true  solar  or  tropical 
year  was  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  57 
seconds;  whence  it  fell  short  of  the  .lulian  or 
Egyptian  computation  of  365  days  and  6  hours  by 
an  interval  of  11  minutes,  3  seconds,  .  .  .  which, 
in  the  course  of  1-30  years,  amounted  to  a  whole 
day.  At  the  end  of  130  years,  therefore,  the 
tropical  year  began  a  day  earlier  than  the  civil, 
or  fell  back  a  day  behind  it.  ...  In  the  time  of 
Pope  Gregory  XIIL,  A.  D.  1.583,  .  .  .  the  [ver- 
nal] equinox  was  found  to  be  on  the  11th  of 
March,  having  fallen  back  ten  days.  In  or<lcr, 
therefore,  to  bring  it  forward  to  its  former  place 
of  the  31st,  he  left  out  ten  da_vs  in  October,  call- 
ing the  otli  the  loth  day  of  tliat  month.  Whence 
in  that  year  of  confusion,  the  33d  day  of  Decem- 
ber became  the  first  of  January,  A.  D.  1583, 
which  was  the  first  year  of  the  Gregorian  Era. 


In  making  this  correction,  he  was  principally 
assisted  by  the  celebrated  mathematician  Clavius. 
But  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  this  error  in 
future,  a  further  reformation  of  the  Julian  Calen- 
dar was  wanting.  Because  the  vernal  equinox  fell 
backwards  three  days  in  the  course  of  390  years, 
Gregory,  chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  Alovsius 
Lillius,  decreed  that  three  days  should  be  oniilted 
in  every  four  centuries:  namely,  that  every 
first,  second  and  third  centurial  year,  which 
would  otherwise  be  bissextile,  should  be  a  com- 
mon year;  but  that  every  fourth  centurial  year 
should  remain  bissextile.  Thus,  the  years  A.  D. 
1700,  1800,  1900,  and  3100,  3300,3300,  were  to  be 
common  years;  but  A.  D.  1600,  3000,  3400,  to 
remain  leap  years.  By  this  ingenious  reform, 
the  Julian  Calendar  is  rendered  sulfieiently  accu- 
rate for  all  the  purposes  of  chronology,  and  even 
of  astronomy,  for  6000  years  to  come.  .  .  .  The 
Gregorian  or  reformed  Julian  year  was  not 
adopted  in  England  until  A.  D.  1751,  when,  the 
deficiency  from  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice 
then  amounting  to  eleven  days,  this  number  was 
struck  out  of  the  month  of  September,  by  Act 
of  Parliament ;  and  the  3d  day  was  counted  the 
14th,  in  that  year  of  confusion.  The  next  year 
A.  D.  1753,  was  the  first  of  the  new  style,  be- 
ginning January  1,  instead  of  March  35." — 
W.  Hales,  New  Analysis  of  Chroiiolorjy,  v.  1, 
bk.  1. — The  change  from  Old  Style,  as  tlie  Julian 
Calendar,  and  dates  according  with  it,  now  came 
to  be  called  to  New  Style,  or  the  reformed,  Gre- 
gorian Calendar,  was  made  in  Spain.  Portugal, 
part  of  Italy,  part  of  the  Netherlands,  France, 
Denmark,  and  Lorraine,  in  A.  D.  1583;  in  Poland 
in  1.586;  in  Hungary  in  1587;  in  Catholic  Switzer- 
land in  1583;  in  Catholic  Germany  in  1.584;  in 
most  parts  of  Protestant  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land in  1700  and  1701,  and,  lastly,  in  England,  in 
1751.  In  Russia,  Greece,  and  the  East  generally, 
the  Old  Style  is  still  retained. — Sir  II.  Nicolas, 
C/ironolor/i/  of  History. 

CALENDAR,  Julian.— Julian  Era.— "The 
epoch  of  the  Julian  Era.  which  preceiles  the  com- 
mon or  Christian  Era  b_v  forty-tive  years,  is  the 
reformation  of  the  Roman  calendar  by  Julius 
CiEsar,  who  ordained  that  the  Year  of  Rome  707 
should  consist  of  15  months,  forming  altogether 
445  days;  that  the  ensuing  year,  708,  should  be 
composed  of  365  days ;  and  that  eveiy  fourth  year 
should  contain  366  days,  the  additional  day 
being  introduced  after  the  6lh  of  the  calends  of 
March,  i.  e.,  the  34th  of  February,  which  year 
he  called  Bissextile,  because  the  6(h  of  the  calends 
of  JIarcli  were  then  doubled.  Julius  C'lesar  also 
divided  the  months  into  the  numlierof  days  which 
they  at  present  contain.  The  Roman  calendar, 
which  was  divided  into  calends,  nones  and  ides, 
was  used  inmost  pul)iic  instruments  (hronghout 
Europe  for  many  centuries.  .  .  .  Th(>  caleiid  is 
the  1st  day  of  each  month.  The  ides  were  eight 
<lays  in  each  month:  in  >Iarch.  .May.  July  and 
October  the  ides  commence  on  Ihe  15tli.  and  in 
all  other  months  on  the  13tli  day.  The  nones 
are  the  5th  day  of  each  month,  excepting  in 
March,  ^lay,  July  and  October,  when  the  nones 
fall  on  the"  7th  day  The  days  of  the  month 
were  reckoned  backwards  instead  of  forwards: 
thus,  the  3d  calends  of  February  is  the  30tli  of 
January;  the  4th  calen<ls  of  February  the  39th 
January.  .  .  .  Excepting  July  and  .August,  which 
were  named  after  Julius  and  AugiLstus  C;csiir, 
having  been  called  Quintilis  and  Sextilis,   the 
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Uoniiin  monllis  t«)rc  their  present  riiimcs.  An 
error  previiiled  fi>r  ;!7  years  after  the  (ieiitli  of 
.Iiiliiis  fifsiir,  from  reekoiiinp  every  tliinl  instead 
of  every  fovirth  year  a  l)issextile.  or  leap  year, 
as  if  the  veareontained  3(ir>days.  H  houi-s,  AVhcii 
this  niistiike  was  ileleeleil.  thirteen  intercalations 
had  oeeiirre.I  instead  of  Ion,  and  the  year  conse- 
.|uentlv  heKau  three  days  too  late;  the  calendar 
was,  therefore,  apdn  corrected,  and  it  was  or- 
derid  that  each  of  the  ensuing  twelve  years 
should  contain  3ti.")  days  only,  and  that  there 
should  not  be  anv  leap  vear  until  A.  U.  C.  760 
or  A.  1).  7.  From  that  time  the  years  have  been 
calculated  w  ithout  mistakes,  and  the  Roman  year 
has  been  adoplid  bv  all  Christian  nations.  tliou,i,'ll 
about  the  si.Mli  century  they  bcsan  to  date  from 
I  hi' birth  of  ourSaviour."— Sir  II.  Nicolas.  Clinin- 
iihuiU  <if  llixtnni.  /I.  4. — ■'  It  might  naturally  have 
been  expecleil" that  Julius  Ciusar  would  have  so 
ordered  his  reformed  solar  year,  as  to  begin  on 
the  day  of  the  winter  solstice,  which,  in  the  'Year 
of  Confusion  '  [i.  e.,  the  year  in  which  the  error 
of  the  calenilar  was  corrected]  was  supposed  to 
fall  on  Dc-c.  2.">.  But  he  chose  to  begin  liis  new- 
year  on  the  tirst  of  January  following,  because 
im  that  day  the  moon  wasnew,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun,  at  7  hours,  6  minutes  and  IW 
seconds  after  noon.  By  this  means  he  began  his 
year  on  a  most  high  or  holy  day  among  the  an- 
cient Druids,  with  whose  u.sjiges  he  was  well  ac- 
nuainled.  and  also  made  his  new  year  the  first 
of  a  lunar  cycle." — W.  Hales,  JVew  Analysis  of 
('liriiiioliHiji,  r.  1,  Ilk.  1. 

Ai.s4)'i"n:  C.  Merivale,  Hi/<t.  of  the  Romans, 
r/i.  2(1. — For  an  account  of  the  subsequent  correc- 
tion of  the  Julian  calendar,  see  C.\LEjrDAR,  Gke- 

COltl  \N. 

CALENDS.     See  0.\LF.NT>.\i{.  JcLiAN. 

CALETI,  The.     Sec  Ri;i,i;.k. 

CALHOUN,  John  C,  and  the  War  of  l8l2. 
.See  I'mtki.  St\ii:s  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1810-1813. 
...And  the  Nullification  Movement.  See 
I'MTKn  SiATKs  OK  Am.  :   A.   I).  1S'>S-1.S33. 

CALIFORNIA:  The  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants. Sic  Amkkic  A.N  AnoKiiii.NKs:  Shosiionkan 
Kamei.v.  and  .MoDocs  and  their  California 
Nkiuhmoks. 

A.  D.  1543-1781.— Origin  of  the  name. — 
Early  Spanish  exploration  and  settlement. — 
The  founding  of  the  Franciscan  missions. — 
"The  si-tllcmcnis  of  the  Spanish  nii.ssionarics 
within  the  pres<nl  limits  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia date  from  thetirst  foundation  of  San  Diego 
in  17()9.  The  mis,sions  that  were  later  founded 
north  of  San  Diego  were,  with  the  original 
establishment  itself,  for  a  time  known  merely  by 
some  collective  name,  such  as  the  Nortliero 
Missions.  Hut  later  the  name  California,  already 
long  since  applied  to  the  country  of  the  peninsular 
missions  to  the  Southward,  was  extended  to  the 
new  land,  with  various  pretixes  or  qualifying 
phnisis;  and  out  of  these  the  definitive  name 
Alta  [or  Upper]  California  at  last  came,  being 
applied  to  our  present  country  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Mexican  Republican  ownership. 
As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  California,  no 
serious  question  remains  that  this  name,  as  tirst 
applied,  between  1.53.5  and  1539  to  a  portion  of 
Lower  California,  was  derived  from  an  old 
printed  romance,  the  one  which  Mr.  Edward 
Everett  Male  rediscovered  in  1863,  and  from 
which  he  drew  this  now  accepted  conclusion. 
For.  in  this  romance,  the  name  California  was 


already  before  1.530  applied  to  a  fabulous  i.sland, 
described  as  n<'ar  I  he  Inilies  and  also  '  vitv  near 
the  Terrestrial  I'aradi.se.'  Colonists  whom  Cortes 
brought  to  the  newly  discovered  ])eninsuln  in 
1535.  and  who  returned  the  ni'.vt  year,  may  have 
been  the  tirst  to  ap|ily  lli<'  name  to  this  suppos<Ml 
island,  on  which  they  h.id  been  for  a  time  resi- 
dent. The  coast  of  Upper  California  was  lirst 
visited  during  the  voyage  of  the  explorer  Juan 
Cabrillo  in  1.543-43.  Several  landings  were  then 
made  on  the  coast  and  on  the  islands,  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  region.  ...  In  1.579  Drake'.s 
famous  visit  took  place  [see  America:  A.  D. 
1573-1.5SO].  ...  It  is  .  .  .  almost  perfectly 
sure  that  he  did  not  enter  or  observe  the  Golden 
Gale,  and  that  he  got  no  sort  of  idea  of  the 
existence  of  the  Great  Bay.  .  .  .  This  result  of 
the  examination  of  the  evidence  about  Drake's 
voyage  is  now  fairly  well  accepted,  alt  hough  some 
people  will  ahvaj's  try  to  insist  that  Drake  dis- 
covered our  Bay  of  San  FraM<-i.sco.  The  name 
San  Francisco  was  prol>ably  applied  to  a  port  on 
this  coast  for  the  first  time  by  Cermenon,  who, 
in  a  voyage  from  the  Philii)pines  in  1595  ran 
a.shore,  while  exploring  the  coast  near  Point 
Reyes.  It  is  now.  however,  perfectly  sure  that 
neither  he  nor  any  other  Spanish  navigator  be- 
fore 1769  applied  this  name  to  our  present  bay, 
which  remained  utterly  unknown  to  Europeans 
during  all  this  period.  ...  In  1603-3,  Sebastian 
Vi/.caino  conducted  a  Spanish  exploring  expedi- 
tion along  the  California  coast From  this 

voyage  a  little  more  knowledges  of  the  character 
of  the  coast  was  gained;  and  thenceforth 
geographical  researches  in  the  region  of  Cali- 
fornia ceased  for  over  a  century,  and  a  half. 
With  only  this  meagre  result  we  reach  the  era  of 
the  first  settlement  of  Upper  California.  The 
mi.ssions  of  the  peninsula  of  Low<'r  California 
pa-ssed,  in  1767,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franciscans;  and  the 
Spanish  govcriuuent,  who.sc  attention  was  at- 
tracted in  this  direction  by  the  changed  con- 
ditions, ordered  the  immediate  prosecution  of  a 
long-cherished  plan  to  provide  the  jManilla  .ships, 
on  their  return  Yoyage,  with  good  ports  of 
supply  and  repairs,  and  to  occupy  the  north- 
west land  as  a  safeguard  against  Russian  or 
other  aggressions.  .  .  .  Thus  began  the  career 
of  Spanish  discovery  and  settlement  in  Cali- 
forina.  The  early  years  show  a  generally  rapid 
progress,  only  one  great  disaster  occurring, —  the 
destruction  of  San  Diego  Jlission  in  1775,  by 
assailing  Indians.  But  this  loss  was  quickly  re- 
paired. In  1770  the  Mission  of  San  Carlos  was 
founded  at  Jlonterey.  In  1773,  a  land  expedi- 
tion, under  Fages  and  Crespi,  first  exploreil  the 
eastern  shore  of  our  San  Francisco  Bay,  in  an 
effort  to  reach  by  land  the  old  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. .  .  .  After  1775,  the  old  name  began  to 
be  generally  applied  to  the  new  Bay,  and  so, 
thenceforth,  the  name  Port  of  San  Francisco 
means  what  we  now  mean  thereby.  In  1775, 
Lieutenant  Ayala  entered  the  new  harbor  by 
water.  In  the  following  year  the  Mission  at  San 
Francisco  was  founded,  and  in  October  its  church 
was  dedicated.  Not  only  missions,  however.  Imt 
pueblos,  inhabited  by  Spanish  colonists,  lay  in 
the  otlicial  plan  of  the  new  undertakings.  The 
first  of  these  to  be  established  was  San  Jose, 
founded  in  November,  1777.  The  next  was  Los 
Angeles,  founded  in  September,  1781." — J. 
Royce,  California,  ch.  1,  sect.  3. 
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CALIFORNIA,  1840-1847 


Also  ts:  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Jlist.  of  the  Pacific 
States,  V.  13  (California,  v.  1). — F.  W.  Blackniar, 
Spanish  Institutions  of  the  Soathiresf,  ch.  5-15. 

A.  D.  1846-1847. — The  American  conquest 
and  its  unexplained  preludes. — "Early  in  1S40, 
the  Americans  in  California  numbered  about  2(11), 
mostly'  able-bodied  men,  and  who  in  their 
activity,  enterprise,  and  audacity,  constituted 
quite  a  formidable  element  in  this  sparsely  in- 
habited region.  The  population  of  California  at 
this  time  was  6,000  Mexicans  and  200,000  In- 
dians. We  now  come  to  a  period  in  the  history 
of  California  that  has  never  been  made  clear,  and 
respecting  which  there  are  contlicting  statements 
and  opinions.  The  following  facts  were  ob- 
tained by  careful  inquiry  of  intelligent  parties 
W'ho  li\ed  in  California  during  the  period  men- 
tioned, and  who  participated  in  the  scenes  nar- 
rated. The  native  .Californians  appear  to  have 
entertained  no  very  strong  affection  for  their  own 
government,  or,  rather,  they  felt  that  under  the 
influences  at  work  they  would  inevitably,  and 
at  no  very  distant  period,  become  a  dismembered 
branch  of  the  Mexican  nation;  and  the  matter 
was  finally  narrowed  down  to  this  contested 
point,  namely,  whether  this  state  surgery  should 
be  performed  by  Americans  or  English,  the  real 
struggle  being  between  these  two  nationalities. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  territory,  such  nati\e 
Californians  as  the  Vallejos,  Castros,  etc.,  with 
the  old  American  settlers,  Leese,  Larkin,  and 
others,  sympathized  with  the  United  States,  and 
desired  annexation  to  the  American  republic. 
In  the  south,  Pio  Pico,  then  governor  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  other  prominent  native  Californians. 
with"  James  Alexander  Forbes,  the  English  con- 
sul, who  settled  in  Santa  Clara  in  1828,  were  ex- 
erting themselves  to  bring  the  country  under 
English  domination.  .  .  .  This  was  the  state  of 
affairs  for  two  or  three  years  previous  to  the 
Mexican  War.  For  some  months  before  the  news 
that  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  had  commenced  [see  Mexico:  A.  D. 
1846-1847]  reached  California,  the  belief  that 
such  an  event  would  certainly  occur  was  uni- 
versal throughout  the  territory.  This  quickened 
the  impulses  of  all  parties,  and  stimulated  the 
two  rivals  —  the  American  and  English  —  in 
their  efforts  to  be  the  first  to  obtain  a  permanent 
hold  of  the  country.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment had  sent  Colonel  Fremont  to  the  Pacific  on 
an  exploring  expedition.  Colonel  Fremont  had 
passed  through  California,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  Oregon,  when,  in  starch,  1846,  Lieutenant 
Gillespie,  of  the  United  States  marine  service, 
was  sent  from  Washington  with  dispatches  to 
Colonel  Fremont.  Lieutenant  Gillespie  went 
across  Jlexico  to  Mazatlan,  and  from  thence  by 
sea  to  California.  He  finally  overtook  Fremont 
early  in  June,  1846,  a  short  distance  on  the  road 
to  Oregon,  and  communicated  to  him  the  purpoi-t 
of  his  dispatches,  they  having  been  cotnmitted  to 
memory  and  the  papers  destroyed  before  he  en- 
tered Mexico.  AVhat  these  instructions  author- 
ized Colonel  Fremont  to  do  has  never  lieen  pro- 
mulgated, but  it  is  said  they  directed  him  to 
remain  in  California,  and  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  fleet,  in 
case  war  with  ^lexico  should  occur.  Fremont 
immediately  returned  to  California,  and  camped 
a  short  time  on  Feather  River,  and  then  took  up 
his  headquarters  at  Sutter's  Fort.  A  few  days 
after,  on  Sunday,   June  14th,  1846,   a  party  of 


fourteen  Americans,  under  no  apparent  com- 
mand, appeared  in  Sonoma,  capturi'd  the  place, 
raised  the  Bear  flag,  proclaime(l  the  independence 
of  California,  and  carried  olT  to  Fremont's  head- 
quarters four  prominent  citizens,  namely,  the 
two  Vallejos,  J.  P.  Leese,  and  Colonel  Priidlion. 
On  the  consummation  of  these  achievements,  one 
Mcrritt  was  elected  captain.  This  was  a  rough 
party  of  revolutionists,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  improvised  the  famous  Bear  flag  shows  upon 
what  slender  means  nations  and  kingdoms  are 
sometimes  started.  From  an  estimable  old  lady  ^ 
they  obtained  a  fragmentary  jiortion  of  her 
white  skirt,  on  which  they  painted  what  was  in- 
tended to  represent  a  grizzly  bear,  but  not  being 
artistic  in  their  work".  .  .  the  Mexicans,  with 
their  usual  happy  faculty  on  such  occasions, 
called  it  the  'Bandera  Colchis,' or  'Hog  Flag.' 
This  flag  now  ornaments  the  rooms  of  the  Pioneer 
Society  in  San  Francisco.  On  the  18th  of  June, 
1846,  William  B.  Ide,  a  native  of  New  England, 
who  had  emigrated  to  California  the  year  pre- 
vious, issued  a  proclamation  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  fortress  of  Sonoma.  This  proclama- 
tion declared  the  purpose  to  overthrow  the 
existing  government,  and  establish  in  its  place 
the  republican  form.  .  .  .  General  Castro  now 
proposed  to  attack  the  feebly  manned  post  at 
Sonoma,  but  he  was  frustrated  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment of  Fremont,  who,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1846,  called  a  meeting  of  Americans  at  Sonoma; 
and  this  assembly,  acting  under  his  advice,  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  the  co\mtry,  ap- 
pointed Fremont  Governor,  and  declared  war 
against  Mexico.  During  the.se  proceedings  at 
Sonoma,  a  flag  with  one  star  floated  over  the 
headquarters  of  Fremont  at  Sutter's  Fort.  The 
meaning  of  this  lone-star  flag  no  one  seems  to 
have  understood.  .  .  .  Just  as  Fremont,  with 
his  company,  had  started  for  the  coast  to  con- 
front Castro,  and  act  on  the  aggressive  generall_v, 
he  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  as- 
tounding intelligence  that  Commodore  Sloat  had 
arrived  at  Monterey,  and  that,  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1846,  he  had  raised  the  American  flag  and 
taken  possession  of  the  place ;  also,  that,  by  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Sloat,  Commander  Mont- 
gomery, of  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Ports- 
mouth, then  lying  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  had, 
on  the  8th  of  July,  taken  possession  of  Verba 
Buena  and  raised  the  American  flag  on  the  plaza. 
This  of  course  settled  tlie  business  for  all  par- 
ties. The  Mexican  flag  and  the  Bear  flag  were 
lowered,  and  in  due  time,  nolens  volens.  all  ac- 
quiesced in  the  flying  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
.  .  .  Commodore  Sloat  .  .  .  had  heard  of  the 
commencement  of  liostilities  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
.  .  .  sailed  from  Mazatlan  for  California,  took 
possession  of  the  country  and  raised  the  Ameri- 
can flag  on  his  own  responsibility.  These  deci- 
sive steps  on  the  part  of  Commodore  Sloat  were 
not  taken  a  moment  too  soon,  as  on  the  14th  of 
July  the  British  man-of-war  Collingwood,  Sir 
George  Seymour  commanding,  arrived  at  Mon- 
terey7"  int(?nding,  as  Sir  George  acknowledged, 
"to' take  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try." In  August,  Commodore  Sloat  relinquished: 
the  command  of  the  Pacific  squadron  to  Com- 
modore Stockton,  who  ■' imme<liately  institute<l 
bold  and  vigorous  measures  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  territory.  All  his  available  force  for  land 
operations  was  350  men  —  sailors  ami  marines. 
But  so  rapid  and  skilful  were  Stockton's  move- 
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inonts,  iiml  s<i  cllioifiit  was  tin-  roiipiTiition  nf 
Krfiiioiit  with  liis  siiiiill  lr<M>|i.  Ilial  Cnliforiim 
WHS  clTcctuiiUv  ((iiiinicrcd  in  .lamiary,  l!^-*'. 
Duriiij;  iill  this"  pcriixl  llif  people  of  tlie  I'liiled 
Stales  wen'  ijjnorant  of  wliat  was  transpirinj;  in 
Cnliforiiia  anil  vice  versa.  But  the  action  of 
CoinniiHlore  Sloat  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  Commodore 
Stockton  .  .  .  did  but  anticipate  tlie  wislies  of 
tlie  I'niteil  States  Governtnirit,  wliicli  had,  in 
.luiie.  lH4t!.  dispatclied  (leneral  Kearney  acro.ss 
tlie  country  from  Fort  Leavenworth  [see  New 
.Mkxico:  a.  I).  1«46],  at  the  head  of  1.600  men, 
Willi  onlers  to  conciiier  California,  and  when 
concpieri'd  to  assume  the  goveniorship  of  the 
territory.  (Jenenil  Kearney  arrived  in  California 
via  .San  Pa.s<iual  with  greatly  <linnnished  forces. 
Decr-mlier,  lH4ti,  a  few  weeks  before  active  mili- 
tarv  operations  in  that  region  ceased." — E.  E. 
Dunbar,  Tlu   Itinmuii-e  of  the  Age,  pp.  29-43. 

Also  in:  II.  II.  Bancroft,  IliHt.  of  the  Ptieifc 
Statin.  T.  17  {('iilif'iniiii,  r.  5),  eh.  1-16. — .1.  C. 
Fremont,  Metni'tiH  of  iiiy  Life.  r.  1,  ch.  14-1.5. 

A.  D.  1848.— Cession  to  the  United  States. 

■Se  MlAKil:    A.    I)     IXl'*. 

A.  D.  1848-1849.  — The  discovery  of  Gold 
and  the  immigration  of  the  Gold-hunters. — 
'■  In  the  suininiT  of  IstT  the  .Vnierican  residents 
of  California,  niinilicring  perliai)S  2,000,  and 
mostly  established  near  San  Francisco  Bay, 
looked  forward  with  hope  and  confidence  to  the 
future.  Their  gr)veniment  hehl  secure  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  territory,  and  had  announced 
its  purpose  to  hold  it  permanently.  ...  It  so 
happeneil  that  at  this  time  one  of  the  leading 
representjitives  of  .Vmerican  interests  in  Califor- 
nia was  .John  A.  Sutter,  a  Swdss  by  his  paren- 
tage: a  Cfcrman  by  the  place  of  his  birth  in 
Baden  ;  an  American  by  residence  and  naturaliza- 
tion in  .Mis.souri;  and  a  .Mexican  by  subseijueiit 
residence  and  naturalization  in  California.  In 
lS;t9  he  had  settled  at  the  junction  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  American  rivers,  near  the  site 
of  the  presi'nt  city  of  Sacramento."  His 
ranclio  l)ecame  known  as  Sutter's  Fort. 
In  the  summer  of  1847  he  planned  the  build- 
ing of  a  flour-nnll,  and  "partly  to  get  lum- 
ber for  it.  he  determined  to  build  a  saw-mill  also. 
Since  there  was  no  good  timber  in  the  valley, 
the  sjiw-mill  must  he  in  the  mountains.  The 
site  for  it  was  selected  by  .lames  \V.  .Marshall,  a 
native  of  New  .Jersey,  a  skilful  w  heelwright  by 
occupation,  industrious,  honest,  generous,  but 
"cranky,'  full  of  wild  fancies,  and  defective  in 
some  kinds  of  business  sense.  .  .  .  The  place 
for  his  mill  was  in  the  small  valley  of  Coloma. 
L.'tOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  A'> 
miles  from  Sutter's  Fort,  ham  which  it  was 
acce.s.sible  bv  wagon  without  expense  for  road- 
making."  £arly  in  1848  the  saw-mill  was  nearlv 
completed;  "the  water  had  been  turned  into 
the  nice  to  carry  away  some  of  the  loose  dirt 
and  gravel,  and  then  had  been  turned  olT  again. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  24th  of  .Tainlary, 
JIarshall  was  walking  in  the  tail-race,  when  on 
its  rotten  granite  bed-rock  he  saw  some  yellow 
particles  and  picked  up  several  of  them"  The 
largest  were  about  the  size  of  grains  of  wheat. 
...  He  thought  they  were  gold,  and  went  to 
the  mill,  where  he  told  the  men  that  he  had 
foiinil  a  gold  mine.  At  the  time,  little  import- 
ance was  attached  to  his  statement.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  proper  subject  for  ridicule.  Jlar- 
shall   hammered  his  new   metal  and  found   it 


malleable;  he  |)Ut  it  into  the  kitchen  lire,  an<l 
observed  that  it  diil  not  readily  nult  or  become 
discolored;  he  compared  itscolor  with  gold  coin; 
and  the  more  he  examined  it  the  more  he  was 
convinced  that  it  was  gold.  "  He  soon  found  an 
opportunity  to  show  his  discovery  to  Suiter. 
who  tested  the  metal  with  acid  and  by  careful 
weighing,  and  satisfied  himself  that  .Marshall's 
conclusion  was  correct.  In  the  spring  of  1H4« 
San  Francisco,  a  village  of  about  700  iidiabi- 
tants,  had  two  newspapers,  the  '  Californian ' 
and  the  'California  Star,'  both  weeklies.  The 
first  printed  mention  of  the  gold  discovery  was 
a  slKirt  paragraph  in  the  former,  umler  dale  of 
the  l.")lh  of  March,  slating  that  .-i  gold  mine  had 
been  found  at  Sutter's  .Mill,  and  tluit  a  jiackage 
of  the  metal  worth  ^:i()  had  been  receive<l  at 
New  Helvetia.  .  .  .  Before  the  middle  of  .June 
the  whole  territory  resounded  with  the  cry  of 
'gold'!  .  .  .  Nearly  all  the  men  hurried  otT  to 
the  mines.  'Workshops,  stores,  dwellings, 
wives,  and  even  ripe  fields  of  grain,  were  left 
for  a  time  to  take  care  of  themselves.  .  .  . 
The  rejiorts  of  the  discovery,  which  began  to 
reach  the  .\llantic  Stales  iii  September,  1S49, 
commanded  little  credence  there  before  .January; 
but  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  large  amounts  of 
gold  at  Mazallan,  Valparaiso,  Panama,  and  New 
York,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  put  an 
end  to  all  doubt,  and  in  the  spring  there  was 
such  a  riLsli  of  peaceful  migration  as  the  world 
had  never  seen.  In  1849,  2.5.000  —  according  to 
one  authority  .50,000  —  immigrants  went  by 
land,  and  23,(M)0  l)y  sea  from  the  region  east  of 
the  Hockv  Mountains,  and  bv  sea  perhaps 
40.000  from  other  parts  of  the  w'orld.  .  .  .  The 
gold  vield  of  lfS48  was  estimated  at  $.5,000,000; 
that  of  1H49  at  |2;5,00(),000;  that  of  18.50  at 
$.50,000,000;  that  of  18.53  at  $65,000,000;  and 
then  came  the  decline  which  has  continued  until 
the  present  time  [1890]  when  the  yield  is  al)out 
$12,000,000."— J.  S.  llittell,  The  Dimieenj  of 
(Idld  in  California  (Century  Magazine,  February, 
1891). 

Also  ts:  E.  E.  Dunbar,  The  Romance  if  ffie 
Aye,  or  the  Discovery  of  Gold  in  Cal. — H.  II. 
Bancroft,  Hint,  of  tli£  Pacific  States,  i\  18  (Cali- 
fornia. V.  6)  <•/(.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1850. — Admission  to  the  Union  as  a 
free  state. — The  Compromise.  Sec  Unitku 
State;s  (IF  Am.  ;  A.  1).  ls.50. 

A.  D.  1856. — The  San  Francisco  'Vigilance 
Committee. — "Tlie  association  of  citizens  known 
as  the  vigilance  committee,  which  was  organized 
in  San  Francisco  on  the  1.5th  of  May,  18.56,  has 
had  such  an  intlucucoon  the  growth  and  ])ros- 
perity  of  that  city  that  now  [1877],  at  the  end  of 
21  years,  a  true  account  of  the  origin  and  subse- 
quent action  of  that  association  will  be  read  with 
interest.  For  some  time  the  corruption  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  insecurity  of  the  ballot-box 
at  eh'ctions,  and  the  infamous  character  of  man}' 
of  the  public  oflicials,  had  been  the  subject  of 
complaint,  not  only  in  San  Francisco,  but 
throughout  the  State  of  Califoniia,  It  was  evi- 
dent to  the  honest  and  respectable  citizens  of 
San  Francisco  that  ...  it  would  become  the 
duty  of  the  people  to  protect  themselves  by 
refornnng  the  courts  of  law,  and  by  taking  the 
ballot-box  from  the  hands  of  greedy  and 
unprincipled  jioliticians. "  The  latter  were  repre- 
sented by  a  newspaper  called  the  Sunday  Times, 
edited  by  one  James  P.  Casey.     The  opinion  of 
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tlie  better  classes  of  citizens  was  voiceil  by  the 
Evening  Bulletin,  whose  editor  was  James  Kiiii^. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  1856,  Kinji;  was  sliot  by 
Casey,  in  the  public  street,  reeei%'in,!;  a  wound 
from  which  he  died  six  days  later,  and  intense 
excitement  of  feeling  in  the  city  was  jiroduced. 
Casey  surrendered  himself  and  was  lodged  in 
jail.  During  the  evening  of  the  14th  some  of 
the  members  of  a  vigilance  committee  which 
had  been  formed  in  1851,  and  which  had  then 
checked  a  free  riot  of  crime  in  the  suddenly 
populated  and  unorganized  city,  by  trying  and 
executing  a  few  desperadoes,  came  together  and 
determined  the  organization  of  another  committee 
for  the  same  purpose.  "  The  next  day  (the  15th) 
a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  were  drawn  up 
which  each  member  was  obliged  to  sign.  The 
committee  took  spacious  rooms,  and  all  citizens 
of  San  Francisco  having  the  welfare  of  the  city 
at  heart  were  invited  to  join  the  association. 
Several  thousands  enrolled  themselves  in  a  few 
days.  .  .  .  The  members  of  the  vigilance  com- 
mittee were  divided  into  companies  of  100, 
each  company  having  a  captain.  Early  on  Sun- 
day (the  18th)  orders  were  sent  to  the  different 
captains  to  appear  with  their  companies  ready 
for  duty  at  the  headquarters  of  the  committee, 
in  Sacramento  Street,  at  nine  o'clock.  AVhen  all 
the  companies  had  arrived,  they  were  formed 
into  one  body,  in  all  about  2,000  men.  Sixty 
picked  men  were  selected  as  a  guard  for  the 
executive  committee.  At  half-past  eleven  the 
whole  force  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  jail. 
A  large  number  of  spectators  had  collected,  but 
there  was  no  confusion,  no  noise.  They  marched 
through  the  city  to  Broadway,  and  there  formed 
in  the  open  space  before  the  jail.  .  .  .  The 
houses  opposite  the  jail  were  searched  for  men 
and  arms  secreted  there,  the  committee  wishing 
to  prevent  any  chance  of  a  collision  which  might 
lead  to  bloodshed.  A  cannon  was  then  brought 
forward  and  placed  in  front  of  the  jail,  the 
muzzle  pointed  at  the  door."  The  jailer  was 
now  called  upon  to  deliver  Casey  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  complied,  being  unable  to  resist. 
One  Charles  Cora,  who  had  killed  a  United  States 
marshal  the  November  previous,  was  taken 
from  the  jail  at  the  same  time.  The  two  prison- 
ers were  escorted  to  the  quarters  of  the  vigilance 
committee  and  there  confined  imder  guard. 
Two  days  afterwards  CMay  20th)  Mr.  King  died. 
Casey  and  Cora  were  put  on  trial  before  a  tribu- 
nal which  the  committee  had  organized,  were 
condemned  to  death,  and  were  hanged,  with 
solemnity,  on  the  22d,  from  a  ]ilatform  erected  in 
front  of  the  building  on  Sacramento  Street. 
"  The  executive  commitee,  finding  that  the 
power  they  held  was  perfectly  under  control, 
and  that  there  was  no  danger  of  any  popular 
excesses,  determined  to  continue  their  work  and 
rid  the  country  of  the  gang  of  rutlians  which  had 
for  so  long  a  time  managed  elections  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  its  vicinity.  These  men  were  all  well 
known,  and  were  ordered  to  leave  San  Francisco. 
Many  went  away.  Those  who  refused  to  go 
were  arrested  and  taken  to  the  rooms  of  the 
committee,  where  they  were  confined  until 
opportunities  offered  for  shipping  them  out  of 
the  country.  .  .  .  The  governor  of  California  at 
this  time  was  Mr.  J.  Neely  Johnson.  .  .  .  The 
major-general  of  the  second  division  of  state 
militia  (which  included  the  city  and  county  of 
San   Francisco)  was   Mr.    William   T.    Sherman 


[afterwards  well  known  in  the  world  as  General 
Sherman]  who  had  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  United  Stjites  army  and  had  become  a  part- 
ner in  the  banking  house  of  Lucas,  Turner  & 
Co .,  in  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  Toward  the  end  of 
JFay.  Governor  Johnson  .  .  .  appealed  to  Gen- 
eral Sherman  for  advice  and  assistance  in  putting 
a  stop  to  the  vigilance  committee.  At  this  time 
General  Wool  was  in  command  of  the  United 
States  troops,  and  Commodore  Farragut  had 
charge  of  the  navy  yard."  General  Wool  was 
applied  to  for  arms,  and  Commodore  Farragut 
was  asked  to  station  a  vessel  of  war  at  anchor  off 
San  Francisco.  Both  ofticers  declined  to  act  as 
requested,  having  no  authority  to  do  so.  "  When 
Governor  Johnson  returned  to  Sacramento,  a 
writ  was  issued,  at  his  request,  bj'  Judge  Terry 
of  the  supreme  court,  commanding  the  sheriff 
of  San  Francisco  to  bring  before  him  one  William 
iMulligan,  who  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
vigilance  committee."  The  vigilance  committee 
refused  to  surrender  their  prisoner  to  the  sheriff, 
and  General  Sherman  was  ordered  to  call  out  the 
militia  of  his  division  to  support  that  officer.  At 
the  same  time  the  governor  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  a  state  of 
insurrection.  General  Sherman  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  arm  his  militia  for  service,  and  resigned 
the  command.  The  governor  sought  and  ob- 
tained arms  elsewhere;  but  the  schooner  which 
brought  them  was  seized  and  the  arms  possessed 
by  the  committee.  On  attempting  to  arrest  the 
person  who  had  charge  of  the  schooner,  one  of 
the  vigilance  committee's  policemen,  named  Hop- 
kins, was  stabbed  by  the  afterwards  notorious 
Judge  Terry,  who,  with  some  others,  had  under- 
taken to  protect  the  man.  "The  signal  for  a 
general  meeting  under  arms  was  sounded,  and  In 
a  short  time  1,500  men  were  reported  ready  for 
duty.  In  an  hour  4,000  men  were  under  arms 
and  prepared  to  act  against  the  so-called  law- 
and-order  party,  who  were  collected  in  force  at 
the  different  armories.  These  armories  were 
surrounded. "  Judge  Terry  was  demanded  and 
delivered  up,  and  all  the  arms  and  ammunition 
in  the  armories  were  removed.  "In  this  way 
was  settled  the  question  of  power  between  the 
vigilance  committee,  who  wished  to  restore 
order  and  were  working  to  establish  an  honest 
judiciary  and  a  pure  ballot,  and  their  opponents, 
the  law-aild-order  party,  who  wished  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  the  law  by  means  of  a  butcher's 
knife  in  the  hands  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court.  Although  the  committee  were  masters  in 
San  Francisco,  their  position  was  made  more 
precarious  by  the  very  fact  of  their  having  dis- 
armed their  opponents.  The  attention  of  the 
whole  Union  was  attracted  to  the  state  of  things 
in  California,  and  it  was  rumored  that  instruc- 
tions had  been  sent  from  Washington  to  all  the 
United  States  vessels  in  the  Pacific  to  (iroceed  at 
once  to  San  Francisco;  and  that  orders  were  on 
the  way.  placing  the  United  States  military 
force  in'  California  at  the  disposal  of  Governor 
Johnson.  The  committee  went  on  steadily  with 
their  work.  ...  All  the  important  clianges 
which  they  had  undertaken  had  been  carried 
out  successfully,  and  they  would  gladly  have 
given  up  the  responsibility  they  had  assumed  had 
tt  not  been  for  the  case  of  Judge  Terry.  ...  At 
last  the  phvsicians  announced  that  Hopkins  was 
out  of  danger,  and  on  the  7th  of  Augiist  Judge 
Terry   was"  released.    .    .    .    Having   got   rid   of 
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Judijr  Terry  the  rominittcc  ])rf'piir(Ml  In  brin:^ 
llirir  liilxmrs  In  ]i  closf.  iiiid  on  the  IHlli  of  Anirust 
the  wlioli-  associiitioii.  mimlurin;;  over  5.(10(1 
iiicii.  aflcr  iiiarchiiitf  throiiirli  llif  iiriiicipiil  streets 
of  San  Fnniei.sco,  returned  to  their  heiidiiuarteis 
in  Saeranienlo  Street,  wliere  after  delivering  up 
their  arms  tliev  were  relieved  from  duty.  .  .  . 
In  tlie  following,'  November  tliere  was  an  election 
of  eilv  and  eoiinlv  ollieers.  Every  thin'j  went 
olT  verv  cpdetlv.  "  A  '  people's  ticket',  liearinu: 
the  na'nics  of  'thoroughly  trnstworlhy  citizens, 
irrespective  of  l)artv,  was  elected  by  a  large 
majoritv.  and  for  the  last  20  years  San  Francisco 
has  had' the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
govenied  cities  ill  the  United  Slates." — T.  G. 
C'arv,  The  Siiii  Fritneinrn  Vigilance  Committee 
(Ali'iiitir  .V.ii,t/il>/.  Ike.  1877). 

Also  in;  H.  H.  Bancroft,  //(*/.  of  the  Pacific 
St,it,ii.  r.  \H(('<ilifni-iiiii.  r.  i)).i-h.  2.J.— Gen.  W.  T. 
Sherman,  MiinniiK.  eh.  4  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1877-1880.— Denis  Kearney  and  the 
Sand  Lot  Party.— The  new  state  constitution. 
—  ■•  l.ale  in  1ST7  a  meeliiii;  was  (idled  in  Sail  Fran- 
cisco to  ccpre.ss  sympathy  with  the  nun  then  on 
strike  at  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  Some 
.strong  language  use<l  at  this  meeting,  and  cx- 
aggi'ialed  by  the  newspapers,  frightened  the 
business  men  into  forming  a  sort  of  committee 
of  pul)lic  safety.  .  .  .  The  chief  result  of  the 
incident  was  further  irritation  of  the  poorer 
cliLsscs,  who  perceived  that  the  rich  were  afraid 
of  them,  and  therefore  disposed  to  deal  harshly 
with  them.  Shortly  after  came  an  election  of 
municipal  olficcrs  and  members  of  the  State 
legislaliire.  The  contest,  as  is  the  cu.stom  in 
Amcriia.  brought  into  life  a  niunber  of  clubs 
and  other  organizations,  purporting  to  represent 
various  parlies  or  sections  of  a  party,  and  among 
others  a  body  calling  il.self  'The  Working  men's 
Trade  anil  Labor  I'nion,'  the  Secretary  of  which 
was  a  certain  Denis  Kearney.  When  the  election 
was  over,  ICearnev  declared  that  he  woidd  keep 
his  union  goiu'.;,  and  form  a  working  man's  party. 
He  was  a  drayman  by  trade,  Irish  by  birth, 
brought  up  a  Homan  ('atholic.  but  aceustumcd 
to  include  his  religion  among  the  established  in- 
stitutions he  reviled.  He  ha<l  borne  a  good 
character  for  industry  and  steadiness  till  some 
friend  'put  liim  into  stocks,'  and  the  loss  of 
what  he  hoped  to  gain  is  said  to  have  first  turned 
him  to  agitation.  He  had  gained  sonle  faculty 
in  spc'aking  by  practice  at  a  Sunday  debating 
club  calhd  the  Lyceum  of  Self  Culture.  .  .  . 
Kearney's  tongue,  loud  and  abusive,  .soon 
gathered  an  audience.  On  the  west  side  of  San 
Francisco,  as  you  cross  the  peninsida  from  the 
harbor  towards  the  ocean,  there  is  (or  then  was) 
a  large  open  space,  laid  out  for  building,  but  not 
yet  built  on,  covered  with  sand,  and  hence  called 
the  Sand  Lot.  Here  the  mob  had  been  wont  to 
gather  for  meetings:  here  Kearney  formed  his 
party.  At  first  he  had  merely  vagabonds  to  lis- 
ten, but  one  of  the  two  great  newspapers  took 
him  up.  These  two,  the  Chronicle  and  the 
Morning  Call,  were  in  keen  rivalry,  and  the  for- 
mer seeing  in  this  new  movement  a  chance  of 
going  ahead,  filling  its  columns  with  sensational 
matter  and  increa.sing  its  sale  auKmg  working 
men,  went  in  hot  and  strong  for  Uu-  Sand  Lot 
party.  .  .  .  The  advertisement  which  the  Chro- 
nicle gave  him  by  its  reports  and  articles,  and 
which  he  repaid  by  a<ivising  working  men  to 
take  it,  soon  made  him   a  personage;  and   his 


po.sition  was  fin.illy  assured  by  his  l)eing, 
along  with  several  other  speakers,  arrested  and 
prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  riot,  in  respect  of  in 
tlamnnitory  speeches  delivered  at  a  meeting  on 
the  top  of  Nob  Hill,  one  of  the  steep  hiiiihts 
which  make  San  Fnuicisco  the  most  pi(tures(|ue 
of  .Vmerican  cities.  The  proseculion  fail<'d,  and 
Kearney  was  a  jiopidar  hero.  Clerks  and  the 
better  class  of  citizens  now  began  to  attend  bis 
meetings,  though  many  went  from  mere  <iiri 
osity,  as  they  would  have  gone  to  a  circus;  the 
W.  P.  C.  (VVorking  man's  Party  of  California) 
was  organized  as  a  regular  party,  embracing  the 
whole  State  of  California,  with  Kearney  for  its 
President.  .  .  .  The  Sand  Lot  parly  drew  its 
support  chiefiy  from  the  Democrats,  who  here, 
as  in  the  East,  have  the  larger  share  of  the 
rablile;  hence  its  rise  was  not  unwelcome  to  the 
Hepidilicans,  because  it  promised  to  divide  and 
weaken  their  old  opponents;  while  the  Demo- 
crats, hoping  ultimately  to  capture  it,  gave  a 
feeble  resistain'c.  Thus  it  grew  the  faster,  anil 
soon  began  to  run  a  ticket  of  its  own  at  city  and 
State  elections.  It  carried  most  of  the  city  ollices, 
and  when  the  (juestion  was  submitted  to  the 
IX'ojile  whether  a  new  Constitution  should  be 
framed  for  California,  it  threw  its  vote  in  favor 
of  having  one  and  jirevailed.  .  .  .  Next  came, 
in  the  summer  of  1878,  the  choice  of  delegates  to 
the  convention  which  was  to  frame  the  new  Con- 
stitution. The  Working  man's  Party  obtained  a 
substantial  representation  in  the  convention,  but 
its  nominees  were  ignorant  men,  without  ex- 
perience or  constructive  ideas.  .  .  .  However 
the  working  men's  delegates,  together  with  the 
more  numerous  and  less  corruiilible  delegates  of 
the  farmers,  got  their  way  in  many  things  and 
]iroduced  that  surprising  instrument  by  which 
California  is  now  governed.  ...  1.  It  restricts 
and  limits  in  every  possible  way  the  powers  of 
the  State  legislature,  leaving  it  little  authority 
except  to  carry  out  by  statutes  the  ])rovisions  of 
the  Constitution.  It  makes  'lobbying,'  i.  e., 
the  attempt  to  corrupt  a  legislator,  and  the  cor- 
ru])t  action  of  a  legislator,  felony.  2.  It  forbids 
the  Stale  legistature  or  local  authorities  to  incur 
debts  beyond  a  certain  limit,  taxes  uncultivated 
land  equally  with  cultivated,  makes  sums  due 
on  mortgage  taxable  in  the  district  where  the 
mortgaged  property  lies,  authorizes  an  income 
tax,  and  directs  a  highly  ini|uisitorial  scrutiny 
of  everybody's  property  for  the  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion, 3.  It  forbids  the  'watering  of  stock,' de- 
clares that  the  State  has  power  to  prevent  cor- 
porations from  conducting  their  business  so  as  to 
'infringe  the  general  well-being  of  the  State'; 
direfts  the  charges  of  telegraph  and  gas  com- 
panies, and  of  W'ater-supplying  bodies,  to  be 
regulated  and  limited  by  law ;  institutes  a  rail- 
road commission  with  power  to  fix  the  transpor- 
tation rates  on  all  railroads  and  examine  the 
books  and  accounts  of  all  transijortation  com- 
panies. 4.  It  forbids  all  corporations  to  employ 
any  Chinese,  debars  them  from  the  suffrage, 
forbids  their  employment  on  any  public  works, 
annuls  all  contracts  for 'coolie  labour,'  directs 
the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
any  company  which  shall  import  Chinese,  to 
impose  conditions  on  the  residence  of  Chinese, 
and  to  cause  their  removal  if  they  fail  to  observe 
these  conditions.  It  also  declares  that  eight 
hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  on  all 
public  works.     When  the  "Constitution  came  to 
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be  sulmiitted  to  the-  vote  of  tlie  jieoijlc,  in  :>[;iy 
ISTi).  it  was  vohc'iiK'ntl}-  opposed  by  tlio  nionicil 
men.  .  .  .  The  struggle  was  severe,  but  tlie 
Granger  party  commanded  so  many  rural  votes, 
and  the  Sand  Lot  party  so  many  in  San  Francisco 
(whose  population  is  nearly  a  third  of  that  of  the 
entire  State)  that  the  Constitution  was  carried, 
though  bj'  a  small  majority,  only  11,000  out  of 
a  total  of  145,000  citizens  voting.  .  .  .  The  ne.\t 
thin.s  was  to  choose  a  le.gislature  to  carry  out 
the  Constitution.  Had  the  same  influences  pre- 
vailed in  this  election  as  prevailed  in  that  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  the  results  might  have 
been  serious.  But  fortunately  there  was  a  slight 
reaction.  ...  A  series  of  statutes  was  passed 
which  gave  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  a  form  perhaps  as  little  harmful  as 
could  be  contrived,  and  certainly  less  harmful 
than  had  been  feared  when  the  Constitution  was 
jMit  to  the  vote.  JIany  bad  bills,  particularly 
those  aimed  at  the  Chinese,  were  defeated,  and 
one  may  say  generally  that  the  expectations  of 
the  Sand  Lot  men  were  grievously  disappointed. 
While  all  this  was  passing,  Kearnc)'  had  more 
and  more  declined  in  fame  and  power.  He  did 
not  sit  either  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  or 
in  the  legislature  of  1880.  The  mob  had  tired  of 
his  harangues,  especially  as  little  seemed  to  come 
of  them,  and  as  the  candidates  of  the  W.  P.  C.  had 
behaved  no  better  in  office  than  those  of  the  old 
parties.  He  had  quarreled  with  the  Chronicle. 
He  was,  moreover,  quite  unfitted  by  knowledge 
or  training  to  argue  the  legal,  economical,  and 
jjolitical  questions  involved  in  the  new  Constitu- 
tion so  that  the  prominence  of  these  questions 
threw  hin\  into  the  background.  .  .  .  Since  1880 
he  has  played  no  part  in  Californian  politics,  and 
is  indeed  so  in.significant  that  no  one  cares  to 
know  where  he  goes  or  what  he  does. " — J.  Bryce, 
The  Amei-ican  Commonwealth,  ch.  90(b.  2),  ami 
app.  to  V.   1  (containing  the  text  of  the  Const,  of 

Oil). 

♦ 

CALIGULA.     See  Caius. 

CALIPH,  The  Title.— The  title  Calipb,  or 
Khalifa,  simply  signifies  in  the  Arabic  language 
"Successor."  The  Caliphs  were  the  successors 
of  Mahomet. 

CALIPHATE,  The.     See  Mahometan  Con- 

QIKST 

CALIPHS,  The  Turkish  Sultan  becomes 
successor  to  the.     See  Bagdad:  A.  I).  Vi')H. 

CALISCH,  OR  KALISCH,  Treaty  of.  See 
Get!MANV:   A.  I).  1812-1813. 

CALIXTINES,  The.  See  Bohemia:  A.  D. 
1419-1434. 

CALLAO:  Siege,  1825-1826.  See  Peru: 
A.  I).  1820-1S2G. 

A.  D.  1866. — Repulse  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 
See  Peru:  A.  D.  1826-1876. 

CALLEVA. — One  of  the  greater  towns  of 
Roman  Britain,  the  walls  of  which,  found  at  Sil- 
chester  enclose  an  area  of  three  miles  in  circuit. 
— T.  Wriiiht,  Cdt,  Roman  and  SaxDii,  ch.  5. 

CALLIAS,  Peace  of.  See  Athens:  B.  C. 
460-449. 

CALLINICUS,  Battle  of.— Fought  in  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Persians,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Easter  Eve,  A,  D.  .531. 
The  Romans,  commanded  by  Belisarius,  suffered 
an  apparent  defeat,  but  they  checked  an  intended 
advance  of  the  Persians  on  Antioch. — G.  Rawlin- 
son,  Seventh  Oreat  Oriental  Monarch)/,  ch.  19. 


CALLISTUS  II.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1119-1124. 
Callistus  III.,  Pope,  A.  I).  14o.j-14.'58. 

CALMAR,  The  Union  of.  See  Scandin.v 
viAX  States:  A.  1).  1018-1397,  and  1397-1527 

CALPULALPAM,  Battle  of  (1860).  See 
3IEXICO:  A.  T>.  lS4S-l.s01. 

CALPURNIAN  LAW,  The. -"In  this  year, 
B.  C.  149,  the  tribune  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi] 
who  was  one  of  the  Roman  writers  of  annals, 
proposed  and  cairied  a  Lex  Calpurnia,  which 
made  a  great  change  in  tlie  Roman  criminal 
procedure.  Before  this  time  and  to  the  thinl 
Punic  war,  when  a  magistratus  had  misconducted 
himself  in  his  foreign  administration  by  oppres- 
sive acts  and  spoliation,  there  were  several  ways 
of  inquiring  into  his  offence.  .  .  .  But  these 
modes  of  procedure  were  insufficient  to  protect 
the  subjects  of  Rome  against  bad  magistratus. 
.  .  .  The  remedy  for  these  evils  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  court  under  the  name  of  Quaestio  Per- 
petua  de  pecuniis  repetundis,  the  first  regular 
criminal  court  that  existed  at  Rome.  Courts 
similarly  constituted  were  afterwai'ds  established 
for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  other 
offences.  The  Lex  Calpurnia  delhied  the  offence 
of  Repetunda;,  as  it  was  briefiy  named,  to  be 
the  taking  of  money  by  irregvdar  means  for  the 
use  of  a  governor.  The  name  RepefundiB  was 
given  to  this  offence,  because  the  object  of  the 
procedure  was  to  compel  the  governor  to  make 
restitution.  .  .  .  The  court  consisted  of  a  pre- 
siding judge  .  .  .  and  of  a  body  of  judices  or 
jurymen  annually  appointed.  The  number  of 
this  bod}'  of  judices  is  not  known,  but  they  were 
all  senators.  The  judge  and  a  jury  taken  from 
the  body  of  the  judices  tried  all  the  cases  which 
came  before  them  during  one  year;  and  hence 
came  the  name  Quaestio  Perpelua  or  standing 
court,  in  opposition  to  the  extraordinary  commis- 
sions which  had  hitherto  been  appointed  as  the 
occasion  arose.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Lex 
Calpurnia  contained  any  penalties.  As  far  as  the 
evidence  shows,  it  simply  enabled  the  complain- 
ants to  obtain  satisfaction." — G.  Long,  Decline 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  ch.  3. 

CALUSA,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
TiMiQiANAN  Family. 

CALVEN,  Battle  of  (1499).  See  Switzer- 
L.\ND:   A.  D.  1396-1499. 

CALVIN  AND  THE  REFORMATION. 
See  P.\PACy:  A.  D.  1521-1535:  and  Geneva: 
A.  D.  1536-1564. 

CAMARCUM.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
town  of  Cambrai. 

CAMARILLA. —  A  circle  of  irresponsible 
chamber  counsellors  — courtiers  —  surrounding 
a  sovereign  with  influences  superior  to  those  of 
his  responsible  ministers. 

CAMBALU,OR  CAMBALEC.  SeeCiiiXA: 
A    D.  1259-1294. 

CAMBAS,  OR  CAMPA,  OR  CAMPO,  The. 
See  Bolivia;  Aboriginal  iMiAiiiTANTs;  and 
American  Aborigines:  Andesians. 

CAMBORICUM.— A  Roman  town  in  Bri- 
tain.— "  Camboricum  was  without  doulH  a  very 
important  town,  which  commantle<l  the  southern 
fens.  It  had  three  forts  or  citadels,  the  i)rincipal 
of  which  occupied  the  district  called  the  Castle- 
end, in  the  modern  town  of  Cambridge.and  appears 
to  have  had  a  bridge  over  the  Cam,  or  Granta: 
of  the  others,  one  stood  below  the  town,  at  Ches- 
terton, and  the  other  above  it,  at  Granchester. 
Xumerous  roads  branched  off  from  this  town. 
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.  .  ncilf  in\U  the  rrprcM'iitativc  of  Cambori- 
cuiii,  ill  liis  lime,  a  •littlu  ilrscrltil  city,'  iiiid 
tolls  us  liDW.  wluii  till'  nuns  of  Ely  wanted  a 
colllii  for  tlifir  saintly  alibi'ss.  Ellii'ldrcda.  tlifV 
found  a  beautiful  s<-ulpfured  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble  outside  the  city  walls  of  the 
Roman    town."— T.   Wright,    Celt.    Roman  and 

SilJtin,   -"A.    .*>. 

CAMBRAI:  A.  D.  1581. —Unsuccessful 
siege  by  the  Prince  of  Parma.  .Sic  Nktiiku- 
i.AM.>     A    1)    l.">sl-l.-.s.l. 

A.  D.  1595-1598.— End  of  the  Principality  of 
governor  Balagni.— Siege  and  capture  by  the 
Spaniards.  —  Retention  under  thr  treaty  of  Ver- 
vins.     Sii-  FuAM  1::  A    1).  !.">!«- l"i!t><. 

A.  D.  1677.— Taken  by  Louis  XIV.  See 
Nktiikiii.anmw  (Hoi.i.vMn:  .V.  I).  1074-1678. 

A.  D.  1679.— Ceded  to  France.  See  Nime- 
OUEN.  TiiK  I'k.vii;  ok. 

CAMBRAI,  The  League  of.  See  Venice: 
^V.  1>.  i:ios-i.-,(ii(. 

CAMBRAI,  Peace  of.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
lo-,>7-l.V.>ll. 

CAMBRIA.— The  early  name  of  Wales.  See 
Kymiiv,  and  C'lMimiA;  also,  BiUTAis :  6th  Cen- 

TlllY. 

CAMBRIDGE,    England,   Origin  of.     See 

('AMr.oiiri  1  M 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.— The  first  settle- 
ment.    ---.    M  \->\(  in  SKITS ;  \.  I).  Kl-'D-UiliO. 

CAMBRIDGE,  Platform,  The.     See  Massa- 

<IHsl.lls:    A.    I),    M;|f.    11;.-,  1, 

CAMBYSES,  OR    KAMBYSES,  King  of 
Persia,  I!    ('.  .'.■,>!)-.-,•.'•,>. 
CAMDEN,  Battle  of.     See  United  States 

OK.Vm.:    .\.    1).    ITSO  (FKIlKlAItY— .\l(irST). 

CAMERONIAN  REGIMENT,  The.— In 
Itis'll.  w  hill  I'liivcrlioiise  was  niisiiijr  the  Ilicli- 
land  (Inns  in  favor  of  .lames  II.,  "  William  Cle- 
land.  who  had  foujrhl  withdistinjruislicil  liraYery 
at  Ilotliwell,  and  was  one  of  the  few  men  whom 
Claverhoiise  feared,  made  an  ofTer  to  the  [Scot- 
tish] Estates  to  raise  a  regiment  among  the  Cam- 
eronians,  under  the  colonelcy  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  the  offer  was  accepted.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  C'ameronian  regiment.  Its  first 
lieutenant  colonel  wa.s  Cleland  :  its  first  chaplain 
was  Shields.  Its  eounige  was  first  tried  at  I)un- 
keld,  where  these  SIM)  Covenanted  warriors  rolled 
back  the  tide  of  Celtic  invasion;  and  since  that, 
undegenenitc  though  clianged,  it  has  won  tro- 
phies in  every  quarter  of  the  world." — .1.  Cun- 
ningham, Cliurrh  Hint,  of  Scotland,  r.  2,  cli.  7. 

.Vi.soix:  .1.  Browne,  Hist,  of  tfie  Jlighlands, 
r.  2,  r/i.  H. 

CAMERONIANS,    The.      Sec    S(oti,.\nd: 

.V.  1>,  ir,s|_ir,Hii 

CAMISARDS,  The  revolt  of  the.  See 
Kk.v.nck:   a.   1».  ITiii-lTlii. 

CAMORRA,  OR   CAMORRISTI,  The.— 

•'Besides  the  regular  authorities  known  to  aud 
avowed  by  the  law  .  .  .  there  e.xisteil  under  the 
IJourbon  rule  at  Naples  [overthrown  by  Garibaldi 
in  1860]  a  self-constituted  authority  more 
terrible  than  either.  It  was  not  easv  to  obtain 
e.vact  proof  of  the  operation  of  tliis'aulhority, 
for  it  was  impatient  of  question,  its  vengeance 
was  prompt,  and  the  instrument  of  that  Y-en- 
geance  was  the  knife.  In  speaking  of  it  as  one 
authority  it  is  possible  to  err,  for  ilitTerent  forms 
or  branches  of   this  secret   institution   at   times 


revealed  their  existenci!  by  the  orders  which 
they  issued.  This  secret  intluence  was  that  of 
the  Camorra.  or  Cainorristi,  a  sort  of  combina- 
tion of  the  violence  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the 
trades  union  tyranny  of  SlielliHd,  and  of  the 
blackmail  levy  of  the  borders.  The  C;iiiiorristi 
were  :i  body  of  unknown  individuals  wlm  sub- 
sisted on  the  piililic,  especially  on  the  smaller 
tradespeople.  A  man  etfected  a  sale  of  his  ware ; 
as  the  customer  left  his  shop  a  man  of  the  people 
would  enter  and  demand  the  ta.x  on  the  .sale  for 
the  Camorra.  None  could  escape  from  tin' 
odious  tyranny.  It  was  impalpable  to  the 
|)oliee.  It  did  not  coiiliiie  itself  to  the  iiiilustiy 
of  illicit  ta.xation.  It  issued  its  orders.  When 
the  Italian  Parliament  imposed  staiii])  duties, 
that  sensibly  increased  the  cost  of  litigation,  thai 
indispensable  lu.xury  of  the  Neapolitans,  the 
advocates  received  letters  warning  them  to  cea.se 
all  practice  in  the  courts  so  long  as  those  stamp 
duties  were  enforced.  'Otherwise,'  continued 
the  mandate,  '  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  arranging  your  affairs.'  Signed  by  '  tlur 
Camorra  of  the  avvoeati.'  The  arraiigeiiienl 
hinted  at  was  to  be  made  by  the  knife.  .  .  .  Tlu^ 
Italian  governinent,  much  to  its  credit,  made  a 
great  onslaught  on  the  Cainorristi.  .Many  were 
arrested,  imprisoned  or  e.xiled,  some  even  killed 
one  another  in  prison.  But  the  totjil  eradication 
of  so  terrible  a  social  vice  must  be  [published  in 
1807]  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  pei-scverance 
and  time." — T/w  J'riiiili/  of  Knly;  hy  an  Enijlisli 
Cil'ilidn.  p.  TO. 

CAMP  OF  REFUGE  AT  ELY.  See  Eno- 
LANii;  A.  L).  llHiD-KlTl. 

CAMPAGNA,  OR  CAMPANIA.— •  The 
name  (if  Campania,'  says  Pelligrini,  '  which  was 
first  applied  to  the  territory  of  Capua  alone,  ex- 
tended itself  by  successive  re-arrangements  of 
the  Italian  provinces  over  a  great  part  of  Central 
Italy,  and  then  gradually  shrank  b.ack  again 
into  its  birth-iilace,  and  at  last  became  restricted 
to  the  limits  of  one  city  only,  Xajilcs,  and  that 
one  of  the  least  importance  in  Italy.  What 
naturally  followed  was  the  total  disuse  of  the 
name,'  ,  ,  ,  The  term  Campania,  therefore,  be- 
came obsolete  except  in  the  writings  of  a  few 
mediaeval  authors,  whose  statements  created 
some  confusion  by  their  ignorance  of  the  dilTerent 
senses  in  which  it  had  at  different  times  been 
used.  An  impression  seems,  however,  to  have 
prevailed  that  the  district  of  Cajiua  had  been  so 
named  on  account  of  its  fiat  and  fertile  nature, 
and  hence  every  similar  tract  of  plain  country 
came  to  be  called  a  campagna  in  the  Italian 
language.  The  e.xact  time  when  the  name, 
Yvhich  had  thus  become  a  mere  appellative,  was 
applied  to  the  Roman  Campagna  is  not  accurately 
ascertJiined.  ...  It  will  be  seen  that  the  teriii 
Roman  Campagna  is  not  a  geographical  definition 
of  any  district  or  province  with  clearly  fixed 
limits,  but  that  it  is  a  name  loosely  employed  in 
speaking  of  the  tract  which  lies  round  the  city 
of  Rome. "— R.  Burn,  Itome  and  tlte  Campagmi, 
ch.  14,  note  at  end. 

Also  rx :  Sir  W.  Gcll,  Topog.  of  Some.  t.  1. 

CAMPALDINO,  Battle  of.     See  Fi.orkxce: 

A.  I).  rjs<i. 

CAMPANIANS,  The.  See  S.vbines  :  also, 
Sammi  i.~. 

CAMPBELL,  Sir  Colin  (Lord  Clyde),  The 
Indian  Campaign  of.  See  India  :  A.  D.  18.57- 
1  ».■)«. 
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CAMPBELL'S  STATIOX. 


CANADA. 


CAMPBELL'S  STATION,  Battle  of.  Set- 
United  States  of  A>r. :  A.  D.  186:i  (October — 
Decembek  :  Tennessee). 

CAMPERDOWN,  Naval  battle  of.  See 
EN(ii.ANr)  :  A.  t).  1797. 

CAMPO-FORMIO,  Peace  of.  See  Fr.ujce  : 
A.  I).    17!I7  (.May— (HTOiiKiu. 

CAMPO  SANTO,  Battle  of  (1743).  See 
Itai.v  :  A.  D.  1741-1743. 

CAMPO-TENESE,  Battle  of(i8o6).  See 
FitANCE  :   A.    D.    1805-1806    (Dece.'uber— Sep- 

TEMIiEH). 

CAMPUS  MARTIUS  AT  ROME,  The. 

— "The  history  of  the  Campus  >Lirtius  presents 
us  with  a  series  of  striking  contrasts.  It  has 
been  covered  in  successive  ages,  first  by  tlie 
cornfields  of  the  Tarquinian  i.rynasty,  then  by 
the  parade  ground  of  the  great  military  repub- 
lic, ne.xt  by  a  forest  of  marble  colonnades  and 
porticoes,  and,  lastly,  by  a  confused  mass  of 
mean  and  filthy  streets,  clustering  round  vast 
mansions,  and  innumerable  churches  of  every 
size  and  description.  .  .  .  During  the  time  of 
the  Republic,  the  whole  Campus  seems  to  have 
been,  considered  state  property  and  was  used  as 
a  military  and  athletic  exercise  ground  and  a 
place  of  meeting  for  the  comitia  centuriata. " — 
R.  Burn,  Rume  and  the  Campagna,  ch.  18,  pt.  1. 
— "We  have  hitherto  employed  this  name  to 
designate  the  whole  of  the  meadow  land  bounded 
by  the  Tiber  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Collis  Ilortulorura,  the  Quirinal  and  the  Capito- 
line.  .  .  .  Butthe  Campus  Martins,  strictly  speak- 
ing,  was  that  portion  only  of  the  flat  ground 


which  lies  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  bend  of 
the  stream.  According  to  the  narrative  of  Livy 
it  was  the  property  of  the  Tarquins,  and  upon 
their  expulsion  was  confiscated,  and  then  couse- 
crated  to  Mars;  but  Dionysius  asserts  that  it  had 
been  previously  set  apart  to  the  god  and  sacri- 
legiously appropriated  by  the  tyrant.  .  .  .  During 
the  republic  the  Campus  ^Martlus  was  employed 
specially  for  two  purposes.  (1.)  iVs  a  place  "for 
holding  the  constitutional  assemblies  (comitia) 
especially  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  also  for 
ordinary  public  meetings  (conciones).  (2.)  For 
gymnastic  and  warlike  sports.  For  seven  cen- 
turies it  remained  almost  entirely  open.  ...  In 
the  Comitia,  the  citizens,  when  their  votes  were 
taken,  passed  into  enclosures  termed  septa,  or 
ovilia,  which  were,  for  a  long  period,  temporary 
wooden  erections." — W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of 
liomiiii  Antiq.,  ch.  1. 
CAMULODUNUM.    See  Colchester,  Oki- 

GI.V  OK. 

CAMUNI,  The.     See  Rii.eti.\ns. 

CANAAN.  —  CANAANITES.  —  "  Canaan 
signifies  '  the  lowlands,'  and  was  primarily  the 
name  of  the  coast  on  which  the  great  cities  of 
Phoenicia  were  built.  As,  however,  the  inland 
parts  of  the  coimtry  were  inhabited  by  a  kindred 
population,  the  name  came  to  be  extended  to 
designate  the  whole  of  Palestine,  just  as  Pales- 
tine itself  meant  originally  only  the  small  territory 
of  the  Philistines." — A.  H.  Sayce,  Frexh  Liijht 
from  the  Ancient  Monuments,  ch.  2. — See  PiiceNi- 
ciAXs:  Origin  and  early  iiistouv;  also,  Jews: 
The  Early  Hebrew  History,  and  IIamites. 


CANADA. 

(NEW  FRANCE.^ 


Names. — "The  year  after  the  failure  of  Ver- 
razano's  last  enterprise,  152.5,  Stefano  Gomez 
sailed  from  Spain  for  Cuba  and  Florida;  thence 
he  steered  northward  in  search  of  the  long  hoped- 
for  passage  to  India,  till  he  reached  Cape  Race, 
on  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Newfoundland. 
The  further  details  of  his  voyage  remain  un- 
known, but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  traded 
upon  its  shores.  An  ancient  Castilian  tradition 
existed  that  the  Spaniards  visited  these  coasts 
before  the  French,  and  having  perceived  no  ap- 
pearance of  mines  or  riches,  they  exclaimed 
frequently  '  Aca  nada '  [signifying  '  here  is 
nothing'] ;  the  natives  caught  up  the  sound,  and 
when  other  Europeans  arrived,  repeated  it  to 
them.  The  strangers  concluded  that  these  words 
were  a  designation,  and  from  that  time  this  mag- 
nificent country  bore  the  name  of  Canada.  .  .  . 
Father  Hennepin  asserts  that  the  Spaniards  were 
the  first  discoverers  of  Canada,  and  that,  finding 
nothing  there  to  gratify  their  extensive  desires 
for  gold,  they  bestowed  upon  it  the  aiipellalion 
of  Capo  di  Nada,  'Cape  Nothing,'  whence  bj' 
corruption  its  present  name.  ...  La  Potherie 
gives  the  same  derivation.  .  .  .  This  derivation 
would  reconcile  the  different  assertions  of  the 
early  discoverers,  some  of  whom  give  the  name 
of  Canada  to  the  whole  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence; others,  equally  worthy  of  credit,  confine 
it  to  a  small  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stadacona  (now    Quebec).  .  .  .  Duponceau,    in 


the  Transactions  of  the  [American]  Philosophical 
Society,  of  Philadelphia,  founds  his  conjecture 
of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  name  of  Canada  upon 
the  fact  that,  in  the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  ^Matthew  into  the  ilohawk  tongue,  made  by 
Brandt,  the  Indian  chief,  the  word  Canada  is 
always  used  to  signify  a  village.  The  mistake 
of  the  early  discoverers,  in  taking  the  name  of  a 
part  for  that  of  the  whole,  is  very  pardonable  in 
persons  ignorant  of  the  Indian  language.  .  .  . 
The  natural  conclusion  ...  is.  that  the  word 
Canada  was  a  mere  local  appellation,  without 
reference  to  the  country;  that  each  tribe  had 
their  own  Canada,  or  collection  of  huts,  which 
shifted  its  position  according  to  their  migra- 
tions."— ^E.  Warburton,  The  Conquest  of  Canada, 
r.\,  ch.  \,and  foot-ivite. — "  Canada  was  the  name 
which  Cartier  found  attached  to  the  land  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  attempted  to  disiilacc 
it.  .  .  .  Nor  did  Roberval  attempt  to  name  the 
country,  while  the  commission  given  him  by  the 
king  does  not  associate  the  name  of  Francis  or 
any  new  name  therewith.  .  .  .  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  belief  in  New  England,  at  a  later 
day,  that  Canada  was  derived  from  William  and 
Emery  de  Caen  (Cane,  as  the  English  spelled  it), 
who  were  in  New  France  in  1621,  and  later. 
Cf.  Morton's  'New  English  Canaan,'  Adam's  edi- 
tion, p.  235,  and  .JosseTyn's  'Rarities,'  p.  5;  also, 
J.  Reade,  in  his  history  of  geographical  names 
in  Canada,  printed  in  New  Dominion  Monthly, 
xi.  344." — B.  F.  De  Costa,  Jacquei  Cartier  and 
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CANADA. 


Founding  n( 
Port  Royal. 


CANADA,   16015- 1603. 


Aia  Sui-niuairii  (Xiirrutin'  iiikI  Cril.  Hist,  of  Aw., 
V.  4,  eh.  •,').  mid  Kilil"r:<f<x>l-iwl,.—  'V»rt'wT  calls 
tile  !<t.  LiiwniUT  llu'  •" River  of  Iloelidagn,'  or 
'the  J?"'"'  "ver  of  Cuimdii.'  lie  ooiitiiies  the 
niiiiir  of  Ciiriiiilii  to  ii  district  exteiulinp  from  the 
Isle  iiii.\  Coudres  ill  the  St.  Lawreuce  to  a  point 
ut  some  dislaiiee  above  the  site  of  (Juelwc.  The 
country  lieli>w.  he  adils,  was  called  l>y  the  lu- 
iliaiis  Sa^uenav.  ami  that  above,  llochelajra.  In 
the  ina|)  of  (ierard  Mercator  (I'M'.t)  the  naiiie 
Canada  is  j,'iven  to  a  town,  with  an  adjacent  dis- 
trict, on  the  river  Stadin  (St.  Charles).  Lescar- 
bol,  a  later  writer,  insists  that  the  country  on 
iKith  sides  of  tin- St.  Lawrence,  from  llochelasa 
to  its  inoutli,  bore  the  name  of  Canada.  In  the 
second  map  of  Ortelius,  published  about  the 
year  ITiT',',  New  Frame,  Nova  Fraucia  is  thus 
jlivided  ;— •  Canada, '  a  district  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
above  the  HiverSajruenay  :  •Chila!;a'(Iiocliela','a), 
the  anj;lc  between  the  (jttawa  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence; 'Sagueiiai.'a  district  below  the  river  of 
that  name;  '  Moscosa,'  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  east  of  the  Hiver  Hichelieu;  'Avacal,'  west 
and  south  of  Jloscosa;  'Xorumbega.'  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick;  'Apalachcn,'  Virginia,  Pcuii- 
svlvania,  etc.;  'Terra  Corlerealis,'  Labrador; 
'Florida,'  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida.  >Ier- 
cjitor  confines  the  name  of  Xew  France  to  districts 
bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Others  give  it 
a  much  broader  application.  The  use  of  this 
uunic,  or  the  nearly  allied  names  of  Francisca 
and  La  Fnuiciscaiie,  dates  back,  to  say  the 
lea-st,  as  far  as  1. ")•>,->,  and  the  Dutch  geographers 
are  especially  free  in  their  use  of  it,  out  of  spile 
to  the  Spaniards.  The  derivation  of  tlic  name  of 
Canada  has  been  a  point  of  discu.ssion.  It  is, 
without  doubt,  not  Spaiiisli,  but  Indian.  .  .  . 
Le.scarliot  allirnis  that  Canada  is  simply  an  In- 
dian proper  name,  of  which  it  is  vain  to  seek  a 
meaning.  Belleforest  also  calls  it  an  Indian 
word,  but  translates  it  'Terre,'  as  does  also 
Thevet." — F.  l'arkman,7^iy/«'<;;',«  of  France  in  the 
Xete  World:  Chnniiihiin,  ck.  \,  foot-note. 

The  Aboriginal  inhabitants.  Sec  AMEniCAX 
Ahi>iui;i.m;s:  .\i.(;om;i  i an  F.vmilv;  IIi'koxs; 
Ojiuw.vvs;       Slot  an     Family;      Atii.vpasc.\n 

F.\MII.V,   ANI>   I'.SKIMAIAN  FANtll.V. 

A.  D.  1497-1498. — Coast  discoveries  of  the 
Cabots.     Sie  A.mkiuca:  A.  D.  1497  and  1498. 

A.  D.  1500. — Cortereal  on  the  coast.  See 
.Vmkkh  a:   A.  1).   l.-.Ol). 

A.  D.  1501-1504.— Portuguese,  Norman  and 
Breton  fishermen  on  the  Newfoundland  banks. 
See  Nkwkoi  NiiLANi):   A.  1).   MUl-l.-iTH. 

A.  D.  1524. — The  coasting  voyage  of  Ver- 
razano.     See  .Vmkuica  :  A.  1).  l.')i:J-l.")J4. 

A.  D.  1534-1535.— Possession  taken  by 
Jacques  Cartier  for  the  King  of  France.  See 
.VM1.UIC  a:  a.  1).  i."i:u-i."i;r). 

A.  D.  1541-1603.— Jacques  Cartier's  last 
undertaking.— Unsuccessful  French  attempts 
at  Colonization.     See  A.mkuua:    A.    I)     l.')41- 

A.  D.  1603-1605.— The  Beginning  of  Cham- 
plain's  Career  in  the  New  World.— Coloniza- 
tion at  Port  Royal.— Exploration  of  the  New 
England  coast.— In  Pontgiave's  expedition  of 
lliiiiTi..  New  France  [see  Amekica:  A.  D.  1.541- 
lUoaj,  ■Samuel  dc  Chumplain,  a  captain  in  the 
navy,  accepted  a  command  ...  at  the  request 
of  De  Cliatte  [or  De  Chastes] ;  he  was  a  native 
of  Saintongc,  and  had  latelv  returned  to  France 
from  the  West  Indies,  where  he  had  gained  a 


high  name  for  boldness  and  skill.  I'iiiUt  the 
direction  of  this  wise  and  energetic  m:ui  the  first 
successful  elTorts  were  made  to  found  a  i)er- 
manenl  settlement  in  the  magnitieent  province 
of  Canada,  and  the  stain  of  the  errors  and  disasters 
of  more  than  seventy  years  was  at  length  wiped 
away.  Pontirrave  and  Cliamplaiii  sailed  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  16fK!."  (xplored  it  as  far  as  the 
rapids  of  St.  Louis,  unil  then  niurinMl  lo  France. 
They  found  that  the  patron  of  their  undertaking, 
Dc  ("hastes,  was  dead.  "  Pierre  du  Guast,  Sieiir 
de  Monts,  had  succeeded  to  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  decea.sed.  with  even  a  more  ex- 
tensive commission.  De  .Monts  was  a  Calvinist, 
and  had  obtained  from  the  king  the  freedom  of 
religious  faith  for  himself  and  liis  followers  in 
.Vmerica,  but  under  the  engagenienl  that  the 
Hcinuin  Catholic  worship  should  he  established 
among  the  natives.  .  .  .  The  trading  eomjiany 
established  by  De  Chatte  was  continued  and  in- 
crea.sed  by  his  successor.  With  this  additional 
aiil  De  Monts  was  en.abled  to  fit  out  a  more  com- 
jilete  armament  than  had  ever  hitherto  been 
engaged  inCanadian  commerce.  lie  sailc(l  from 
Havre  on  the  Ttli  of  March,  1604,  with  four 
vessels.  Of  these,  two  under  his  immediate 
command  were  destined  for  .Vradia.  ('li.inipl.iiii, 
Poutrincourt,  and  many  other  volunteers,  em- 
barked their  fortunes  with  him.  purposing  to 
east  their  future  lot  in  the  New  World.  A  third 
!  vessel  was  dispatched  under  Pontgrave  to  the 
i  Strait  of  Canso,  to  protect  the  exclusive  trading 
privileges  of  the  company.  The  fourth  steered 
for  Tadoussac,  to  barter  for  the  rich  furs  brought 
by  the  Indian  hunters  from  the  dreary  wilds  of 
the  Saguenay.  On  the  Ctli  of  .May  D(^  Monts 
reached  a  harbor  on  the  coast  of  Acadia;"  but, 
for  some  reason  not  to  be  understood,  his  pro- 
jected colony  w'as  quartered  on  the  little  islet  of 
St.  Croi.x,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  which  became  .sub.sequcntly  the  boundary 
between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  Meantime, 
the  fine  harbor,  now  Annapolis,  then  named 
Port  Uoyal,  had  been  discovered,  and  was 
granted,  with  a  large  surrounding  territory,  by 
De  .Monts  to  De  Poutrincourt,  who  propo.sed  to 
settle  upon  it  as  its  feudal  proprietor  and  lord. 
The  colony  at  St.  Croi.x  having  been  housed  and 
jiiit  in  order,  De  Poutrincourt  sailed  for  France, 
intending  to  bring  his  family  and  establish  him- 
self at  Port  Uoyal.  De  Monts,  Champlain,  and 
those  who  remained,  suffered  a  winter  of  terrible 
hardships,  and  thirty-five  died  before  spring. 
De  Monts  now  resolved  to  seek  a  better  site  for 
his  infant  settlement,  and,  finding  no  other 
sit  ual  ion  .so  good  he  resumed  possession  of  that 
most  desirable  Port  Royal  which  he  had  granted 
away  to  Poutrincourt  and  removed  his  colony 
thither.  Champlain,  meanwhile,  in  the  summer 
of  160.'),  had  explored  the  coast  southward  far 
down  the  future  home  of  the  English  Puritans, 
looking  into  .Massachusetts  Bay,  taking  shelter 
ill  Plymouth  harbor  and  naming  it  Port  St. 
Louis,  doubling  Cape  Cod  (which  he  called  Cap 
Blanc),  turning  back  at  Nausett  Harbor,  and 
gaining  on  the  whole  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  its  coast.  Soon  after  Cham- 
plain's  return  from  this  coasting  voyage, 
De  Monts  was  called  home  to  France,  by  news 
of  machinations  that  were  threatening  to  ex- 
tinguish his  patent,  and  Pontgrave  was  left  in 
command  of  the  colony  at  Port  Royal. — E.  War- 
burton,  The  Conquest  of  Canada,  v.  1,  ch.  3. —  In 
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De  Monts'  petition  to  tlie  king  for  leave  to  colo- 
nize Acadia  that  rejiion  was  detined  "as  extend- 
ina:  from  the  40tli  to  the  46th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  or  from  Philadelphia  to  beyond  Mon- 
treal."— F.  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  France  in  the 
Aew  World :  Champlain,  ch.  3. 

Also  m:  E.  F.  Slafter,  Memoir  pref.  to 
"  Voyages  of  Samuel  de  Champlain  "  (Prince  Stic, 
1880),  ch.  1-5. 

A.  D.  1606-1608. — The  fortunes  of  the 
Acadian  colony. — "De  Monts  found  his  path- 
way in  France  surrounded  with  difficulties.  The 
Hochelle  merchants  who  were  partners  in  the 
enterijrise  desired  a  return  for  their  investments. 
The  Baron  de  Poutrincourt,  who  was  still 
possessed  with  the  desire  to  make  the  New 
World  his  home,  proved  of  assistance  to  De 
Monts.  De  Poutrincourt  returned  to  Acadia 
and  encouraged  the  colonists,  who  were  on  the 
verge  of  deserting  Port  Royal.  With  De  Pou- 
trincourt emigrated  at  this  time  a  Parisian 
advocate,  named  Mark  Lescarliot,  who  was  of 
great  service  to  the  colony.  During  the  absence 
of  De  Poutrincourt  on  an  exploring  expedition 
down  the  coast,  Lescarbot  drained  and  repaired 
the  colonists'  fort,  and  made  a  number  of  ad- 
ministrative changes,  much  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  settlers.  The  following  winter  was 
one  of  comfort,  indeed  of  enjoyment.  ...  In 
May,  however,  the  sad  news  reached  the  colony 
that  the  company  of  the  merchants  on  whom  it 
depended  had  been  broken  up.  Their  depen- 
dence being  gone,  on  the  30tli  of  July  most  of 
the  colonists  left  Acadia  for  France  in  vessels 
sent  out  for  them.  For  two  years  the  empty 
buildings  of  Port  Royal  stood,  a  melancholy 
sight,  with  not  a  white  person  in  them,  but 
under  the  safe  protection  of  Memberton,  the 
Micmak  chief,  who  proved  a  trusty  friend  to  the 
French.  The  opposition  to  the  company  of 
Rochelle  arose  from  various  causes.  In  addition 
to  its  financial  difliculties  the  fact  of  De  Monts 
being  a  Protestant  was  seized  on  as  the  reason 
why  nothing  was  being  done  in  the  colony  to 
christianize  the  Indians.  Accordingly  when  De 
Monts,  tired  with  a  new  scheme  for  exploring 
the  northwest  passage,  turned  over  the  man- 
agement of  Acadian  affairs  to  De  Poutrincourt, 
who  was  a  sincere  Catholic,  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties disappeared.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
two  years  later  that  arrangements  were  made  for 
a  new  Acadian  expedition." — G.  Br3'ce,  Short 
Hist,  of  the  Canadian  People,  ch.  4,  sect.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  Hannay,  Hist,  of  Acadia,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1608-1611. — Charaplain's  third  and 
fourth  expeditions. — His  settlement  at  Que- 
bec, discovery  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  first 
wars  with  the  Iroquois. — "De  Monts  in  no 
way  lost  heart,  anil  he  resolved  to  continue  in 
the  career  of  exploration  for  settlement.  A  new 
expedition  was  determined  on,  and  De  Jlonts 
selected  the  Saint  Lawrence  as  the  spot  where 
the  effort  should  be  made.  Champlain  coun- 
selled the  change.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  on  the 
coast  of  New  Brunswick  and  Maine  he  had  been 
struck  by  the  number  of  ports  affording  protec- 
tion to  vessels  from  sea,  and  by  the  small  number 
of  Indians  whom  he  had  met.  In  Nova  Scotia 
he  would  be  exposed  to  ri\al  attempts  at  settle- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  see  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  Indian  allies.  In  Canada 
the  full  control  would  remain  with  those  who 
first  made  a  settlement  on  the  Saint  Lawrence, 


and  Champlain  counted  the  native  tribes  as 
powerful  instruments  in  carrying  out  his  policy. 
We  have  the  key  here  to  his  conduct  in  assisting 
the  Hurons  in  their  wars.  ...  In  1608  Cliam- 
plain  started  for  the  St.  Lawrence.  Pontgrave 
was  with  the  expedition.  A  settlement  was 
made  at  Quebec,  as  the  most  suitable  place. 
Some  ground  was  cleared,  buildings  were  com- 
menced, w-lien  a  conspiracy  was  discovered. 
The  ringleader  was  hanged  and  three  of  those 
activelj'  implicated  were  sent  back  to  France 
with  Pontgrave  on  his  return  in  the  autumn, 
iltitters  now  went  peaceably  on.  The  summer 
was  passed  in  completing  the  '  Abitation  de  Que- 
bec,' of  which  Champlain  has  left  us  a  .sketch. 
It  was  situated  in  the  present  Lower  Towi;  on  the 
river  bank,  in  the  corner  where  Notre  Dame 
Street  meets  Sous  le  Fort  Street.  It  was  here 
Champlain  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future 
city.  Winter  came,  .the  scurvy  carrying  off 
twentj'  of  their  number.  ...  In  June,  Des 
Marais,  Pontgrave's  son-in-law,  arrived,  telling 
him  that  Pontgrave  was  at  Tadousae.  Cham- 
plain proceeded  thither.  The  question  had  then 
to  be  discussed,  what  policj'  should  be  followed 
with  the  Indians  't  Should  they  be  be  aided  by 
what  force  Champlain  could  command.  In  the 
expedition  which  they  had  resolved  to  make 
against  the  Iroquois '?  It  is  plain  that  no  advance 
in  discovery  could  have  been  made  without  their 
assistance,  and  that  this  assistance  could  only 
have  been  obtained  by  rendering  them  service. 
.  .  .  With  the  view  of  making  explorations 
beyond  the  points  then  known  by  EuroiJeans, 
Champlain  in  the  middle  of  June  ascended  the 
St.  Lawrence.  About  a  league  and  a  half  west 
of  the  river  Saint  Anne,  they  were  joined  by  a 
party  of  Algouquins  who  were  to  form  a  part  of 
the  expedition.  Champlain  tells  us  of  their 
mortal  feud  with  the  Iroquois,  a  proof  that  in  no 
way  he  created  it.  They  all  returned  to  Quebec, 
where  there  was  festivity  for  some  da\'S.  It  was 
brought  to  a  close  and  the  war  parties  started ; 
Champlain  with  nine  men,  Des  Marais  and  a 
pilot,  joined  it  [them  ?].  With  his  Indian  allies 
he  ascended  the  Richelieu  and  reached  Lake 
Champlain,  the  first  white  man  who  saw  its 
waters:  subsequently  for  165  years  to  be  the 
scene  of  contest  between  the  Indian  and  white 
man,  the  French  and  English,  the  revolted 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  .  .  .  The 
advance  up  Lake  Champlain  was  made  only  by 
night.  They  reached  Crown  Point.  They  were 
then  in  the  Iroquois  domain ;  very  shortly  they 
knew  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy."  On  the 
30th  of  July  the  invaders  fought  a  battle  with 
the  Iroquois",  who  fled  in  terror  before  the  arque- 
buse  of  Champlain,  which  killed  two  of  their 
chiefs  and  wounded  a  third.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Quebec  from  this  expedition  —  the 
beginning  of  the  long  war  of  the  French  with 
the  Iroquois  —  Champlain  was  sunmioned  to 
France.  The  patent  of  De  Monts  liad  been  re- 
voked and  he  could  not  obtain  its  renewal. 
"Nevertheless,  De  Monts,  with  his  as,sociates 
decided  to  continue  their  efforts,  and,  in  March, 
1610,  Champlain  again  started  for  Canada." 
After  reaching  Quebec  his  stay  this  time  was 
short.  He  joined  his  Indian  allies  in  another 
expedition  of  war,  and  helped  them  to  win 
another  victory  over  the  Iroquois,  at  a  place 
on  the  Richelieu,  one  league  above  Sorel.  On 
returning  he  got  news  of  the  assassination  of 
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Ili-iirv  IV.  aixl  stiirlid  iit  oiict-  for  Knincc.  "  Tlii' 
(liiitli  of  Ilriiry  IV.  i'.\or(is«Ml  );rciit  inllilulice  on 
llif  forliinrs  "of  Caimdii.  He  liiid  piTsoimlly 
lukeii  iiitcri'sl  in  Clmiiiplaiirs  vovajtcs.  !in<l  liis 
ciirrgi-tic  iniml  wsis  well  (lualiliiMl  to  (liicct  the 
forliincs  of  a  jjrowin'j:  colony.  Louis  XIII.  was 
not  ll»-n  ten  vcai^  old.  Mary  of  Medccis  was 
\indcr  llir  control  of  her  favourites,  Leonoiii 
(laliitai.  luid  licr  liusband,  Coneino  Concini. 
Hiclielieu  had  not  then  appeared  on  the  scene. 
.  .  .  The  Jesuits  were  iM-coniinir  all  powerful  at 
Court.  .  .  .  Fnuiee wasiuisettledaiiddisonlered. 
The  I'rolestants.  not  without  iirovocatioii.  were 
aetini:  with  passion  and  without  judLTnient.  The 
a.ssiissi nation  of  the  Kini;  had  alarmed  them. 
The  wholi'  kin,i;dom  was  threatened  with  con- 
vulsion and  anarchy,  and  Canachi  was  to  pass 
out  of  the  notice  of  "thos*-  in  powor:  and,  in  the 
sense  of  frivini;  aid,  half  a  century  was  to  elapse 
hefore  the  French  Government  could  conipic- 
lienil  the  duty  of  takinj,'  part  in  the  defence  of 
the  country,  "and  of  (irotecting  the  persons  of 
those  livin";;  in  New  France.  The  grotuxl  was 
to  he  repinled  simply  as  a  field  for  the  active 
trader,  side  liy  side  with  the  devoted  missionary. 
Thus  the  Government  fell  virtually  under  the 
control  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  imjiatient  of  contra- 
diction, aimed  only  at  the  establishment  of  their 
authoritv,  which  was  to  bring  the  colony  to  the 
viTge  of  destruction."  Champlain  rettirued  to 
his  colony  in  the  spring  of  Kill,  facing  its  pros- 
pects with  such  courage  lus  he  found  in  his  own 
stout  heart, — W.  Kingsford,  Hist,  of  Canada,  bk. 
1.  (•/(.  »-4(r.  1). 

Ai.s<i  in:   E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  ed,,  Doe.  Hist. 
»/.V.    }'..  r.  3.  ;;/).  1-9. 

A.  D,  1610-1613. — The  Acadian  colony  re- 
vived, but  destroyed  by  the  English  of  Vir- 
ginia.—  I'orl  Koyal  was  left  uiiinliabited  till  UilO, 
when  I'outrineourl  returned  at  the  instance  of 
the  king  to  make  the  new  settlement  a  central 
station  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,^a  work 
which  made  some  Jesuit  missionaries  prominent 
ill  the  hist4)ry  of  the  New  World.  His  son  fol- 
lowed in  Kill,  with  fathers  Pierre  Biard.  and 
Knemiind  .Masse.  ."Madame  la  Marquise  de 
(JMcrehevillc,  a  pious  Catholic,  to  whom  I)e 
.Monts  hail  ceded  his  title  to  Acadia,  and  to 
whom  afterwards  the  French  king  granted  the 
whole  territory  now  covered  by  the  United 
States,  was  the  chief  patroness  f)f  these  voyages. 
Desiring  to  make  another  settlement,  she  des- 
patched a  vessel  in  1G13  with  two  more  Jesuits, 
father  Ijuentin  and  Gilliert  Du  Thet,  and  forty- 
eight  men  under  La  Saussaye.  'When  they 
arrived  at  Port  Koyal,  they  oiily  found  live  per- 
sons—  fathers  Biard  and  ^Masse,  their  servant, 
the  apothecary  Ilebert,  and  another.  All  the 
rest  were  absent,  either  hunting  or  trading. 
They  .showed  the  Queen's  letter  to  Ilebert,  who 
represented  Biencourt  in  his  absence,  and  taking 
the  two  Jesuits,  with  their  servant  and  luggage 
aboard,  again  set  sail.  It  was  their  intention  to 
establish  the  colony  at  Pentagoet,  which  father 
Biard  had  visited  the  year  previous,  but  when 
ofT  Granil  JIanan  a  thick  fog  came  on,  which 
Iiusted  for  two  days,  and  when  it  became  clear, 
they  put  into  a  harbor  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Mount  Desert  Islaml,  in  Maine.  The  harbor 
was  deep,  secure  and  commodious,  and  they 
.iudged  this  would  be  a  favorable  site  for  the 
colony,  and  named  the  place  St.  Sauveur.  .  . 
La  Saussaye  was  advised  by  the  principal  colon- 


ists to  erect  a  sullicieut  fortification  Ix'forc  com 
mencing  to  cultivate  the  soil,  but  he  disrcganled 
this  advice,  and  nothing  was  comjileted  in  llu' 
way  of  defence,  except  the  raising  of  a  small 
palisaded  structure,  when  a  storm  burst  upon 
the  colony,  which  was  little  e.vpected  by  its 
foundei's.  In  1607  a  company  of  London  mer- 
chants had  founded  a  colony  on  the  James  Hiver, 
in  Virginia,  where,  after  sulTcring  greatly  from 
the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  and  want  of  pio- 
visions,  they  had  attained  a  considerable  degree 
of  iiropert)'.  In  1013  they  sent  a  licet  of  eleven 
vessels  to  tish  on  the  coast  of  Acadia,  convoyed 
by  an  armed  vessel  under  the  coinmand  of  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Argal,  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  colony  since  1000.  Argal  was  one  of  those 
adventurers  formed  in  the  .school  of  Drake,  who 
made  a  trade  of  piracy,  but  confined  themselves 
to  the  robliery  of  those  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  be  their  own  countrymen.  .  .  .  When 
.\rgal  arrived  at  Mount  Desert,  he  was  told  by 
the  Iniliaus  that  the  French  were  there  in  the 
harbor  with  a  vessel.  Learning  that  they  were 
not  very  numerous,  he  at  once  resolved  to  attack 
them.  All  the  French  were  ashore  when  Argal 
approached,  except  ten  men,  most  of  whom  were 
unacquainted  with  the  working  of  a  ship.  Algal 
attacked  the  French  with  iiiusketry.  and  at  tlie 
second  discharge  Gillierl  l)u  Thet  fell  back,  mor- 
tally wounded ;  four  others  were  severely  in- 
jured, and  two  young  men,  named  Lemoine 
and  Xeveau,  jumjied  overboard  and  were 
drowned.  Having  taken  possession  of  the  ves- 
sel, Argal  went  ashore  and  informed  La  Saussaye 
that  the  place  where  they  were  was  English 
territory,  and  included  in  the  charter  of  Virginia, 
and  that  they  must  remove:  but,  if  they  could 
]irove  to  him  that  they  were  there  under  a  com- 
inission  from  the  crown  of  France,  lie  would 
treat  them  tenderly.  He  then  asked  La  Saussaye 
to  show  him  his  commission:  but.  as  Argal,  with 
unparalleled  inilecencj',  had  abstracted  it  from  his 
chest  while  the  vessel  was  being  plundercil  by  his 
men,  the  iiuha]ipy  governor  was  of  course  unalile 
to  produce  it.  Argal  then  a.ssiimed  a  very  lofty 
tone.  .  .  .  When  Argal  arrived  in  Virginia,  he 
found  that  his  perfidious  theft  of  the  French 
governor's  commission  was  likely  to  cause  his 
prisoners  to  be  treated  as  i)irates.  They  were 
put  into  prison  and  in  a  fair  way  of  being  exe- 
cuted, in  spite  of  Argal's  remonstrances,  until 
struck  with  shame  and  remorse,  he  produced 
the  commission  which  he  had  so  dishonestly 
filched  from  them,  and  the  i)risoners  were  set 
free.  But  the  production  of  this  document, 
while  it  saved  the  lives  of  one  set  of  Freiiclimen, 
brought  ruin  upon  all  the  others  who  remained 
in  Acadia.  The  Virginia  colonists  .  .  .  resolved 
to  send  Argal  to  destroy  all  the  French  settle- 
ments in  Acadia,  and  erase  all  traces  of  their 
l«)wcr.  .  .  .  The  only  excuse  offered  for  this 
piratical  outrage  of  Argal  —  which  was  com- 
mitted during  a  period  of  profound  peace  —  was 
the  claim  which  was  maile  by  England  to  the 
whole  continent  of  North  America,  founded  on 
the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots  more  tliau  a  cen- 
tury before.  That  claim  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  of  some  value  if  followed  by  immediate 
occupancy,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Spaniards 
in  the  South,  but  that  not  having  been  done, 
and  the  French  colony  being  the  oldest,  it  was 
entitled  to,  at  least,  as  much  consideration  as 
that  of  Virginia.     Singularly  enough,    this  act 
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produced  no  remonstrance  from  France." — J. 
llannay,  Hint,  of  Aaidta,  ch.  5, 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Brvaut  and  S.  H.  Gay,  Popu- 
lar Hint,  of  the  U.  .S.,  V.  1.  (■/(.  1'3. 

A.  D.  1611-1616. — The  founding  of  Montreal. 
— Champlain's  invasion  of  the  Iroquois  in  New 
York. — '■  In  1611  C'liami)lain  again  returned  to 
America  .  .  .  and  on  tlie  '3.Sth  of  Ala)'  proceeded 
in  search  of  his  allies,  wliom  he  was  to  meet  by 
appointment.  Not  finding  tliem  lie  employed 
his  time  in  choosing  a  site  for  a  new  settlement, 
liigher  up  the  river  tlian  Quebec.  After  a  care- 
fid  survey,  he  fl.\ed  upon  an  eligible  spot  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mont  Royal.  His  choice  has  been 
amply  justitied  by  the  great  prosperity  to  which 
this  place,  under  tlie  name  of  .Montreal,  has  sub- 
sequently risen.  Having  cleared  a  considerable 
space  of  ground,  he  fenced  it  in  by  an  earthen 
ditch  and  planted  grain  in  the  enclosure.  At 
length,  on  the  13th  of  Juno,  three  weeks  after 
the  time  appointed,  a  party  of  his  Indian  friends 
appeared.  .  .  .  As  an  evidence  of  their  good  will 
they  imparted  much  valuable  information  respect- 
ing the  geography  of  this  continent,  witli  which 
they  seemed  to  be  tolerably  well  acquainted  as 
far  south  as  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  readily 
agreed  to  his  proposal  to  return  sliortly  with  40 
or  .50  of  liis  people  to  prosecute  discoveries  and 
form  settlements  in  their  country  if  he  thought 
proper.  They  even  made  a  request  that  a  Frencli 
youth  should  accompany  tliem,  and  make  obser- 
vations upon  their  territory  and  tribe.  Cham- 
plain  again  returned  to  France,  with  a  view  of 
making  arrangements  for  more  extensive  opera- 
tions ;  but  this  object  was  now  of  very  difficult 
accomjjlishinent.  De  Monts,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Saintonge,  was  no  longer 
inclined  to  take  tlie  lead  in  measures  of  this  kind, 
and  excused  himself  from  going  to  court  by  stat- 
ing the  urgency  of  his  own  affairs.  He  therefore 
committed  tlie  whole  conduct  of  the  settlement 
to  Cliamplain,  advising  him,  at  tlie  same  time, 
to  seek  some  powerful  protector,  whose  influence 
would  overcome  any  opposition  which  might  be 
made  to  his  plans.  The  latter  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  win  over,  almost  immediately,  the  Count 
de  Soissons  to  aid  him  in  his  designs.  This 
nobleman  obtained  the  title  of  lieutenant-general 
of  New  France;  and,  by  a  foi'inal  agreement, 
transferred  to  Cliamplain  all  the  functions  of  that 
high  office.  The  Count  died  soon  after,  but 
Cliamplain  found  a  still  more  influential  friend 
in  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  succeeded  to  all  the 
privileges  of  tlie  deceased,  and  transferred  them 
to  him  in  a  manner  equally  ample.  These  privi- 
leges, including  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade, 
gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  merchants;  but 
Cliamplain  endeavored  to  remove  their  principal 
objection,  by  i)ermitting  as  many  of  them  as 
chose  to  accompany  him  to  the  New  World,  and 
to  engage  in  this  traffic.  In  consequence  of  this 
permission,  three  merchants  from  Normand}-,  one 
from  Iloehellc,  and  one  from  St.  Malo,  accom- 
panied him.  They  were  allowed  the  privileges 
of  a  free  trade  on  contributing  six  men  each  to 
assist  in  projects  of  discovery,  and  giving  one- 
twentieth  of  their  profits  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  settlement.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  [1613]  the  expedition  sailed  from  Ilar- 
flcur.  and  on  the  7th  of  Jlay  arrived  at  Quebec. 
Cliamplain  now  engaged  in  a  new  project."  His 
new  project  was  a  voj'age  of  exploration  up  the 
Ottawa  River,  which  he  accomplished  with  great 
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difficulty,  through  the  aid  of  his  Indian  allies, 
but  from  which  he  returned  disappointed  in  the 
hope  he  had  entertained  of  discovering  the  nortli- 
ern  sea  and  a  way  to  India  thereby.  The  ne.xt 
summer  found  Cliamplain  again  in  France,  where 
"matters  still  continued  favorable  for  the  col- 
ony. The  Prince  of  Conde  retained  liis  influence 
at  Court,  and  no  difficulty  was  consequently 
found  in  equipping  a  small  fleet,  to  carry  out 
settlers  and  supplies  from  Rouen  and  St.  Malo. 
On  board  of  this  fleet  came  four  fathers  of  the 
order  of  the  Recollets,  whose  benevolence  in- 
duced them  to  desire  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians to  Christianity.  These  were  the  first  priests 
who  settled  in  Canada.  Cliamplain  arrived  safely, 
on  the  23th  of  iVIay,  at  Tadoussac,  whence  he  im- 
mediately pushed  forward  to  Quebec,  and  sub- 
sequent!)' to  the  usual  place  of  Indian  rendez- 
vous, at  the  Lachine  Rapids.  Here  he  found  bis 
Algonquin  and  Huron  allies  full  of  projects  of 
war  against  the  Iroquois,  whom  they  now  pro- 
posed to  assail  among  the  lakes  to  the  westward, 
with  a  force  of  2,000  fighting  men." — J.  JIac- 
Mullen,  Hist,  of  Oainda,  ch.  1. — "Cliamplain 
found  the  Hurons  and  their  allies  preparing  for 
an  exijedition  against  their  ancient  enemies,  the 
Iroquois.  Anxious  to  reconnoitre  the  hostile  ter- 
ritory, and  also  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the 
Canadian  savages,  the  gallant  Frenchman  re- 
solved to  accompany  their  warriors.  After  visit- 
ing the  tribes  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Ottawa, 
and  discovering  Lake  Huron  [at  Georgian  Bay], 
which,  because  of  its  'great  extent,'  he  named 
'  La  Aler  Douce,'  Cliamplain,  attended  by  an  armed 
jiarty  of  ten  Frenchmen,  accordingly  set  out 
toward  the  south,  with  his  Indian  allies.  Enrap- 
tured with  the  '  very  beautiful  and  pleasant 
country '  through  which  they  passed,  and  amusing 
themselves  with  fishing  and  hunting,  as  they 
descended  the  chain  of  'Shallow  Lakes,'  which 
discharge  their  waters  tlirough  the  River  Trent, 
the  expedition  reached  the  banks  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Crossing  the  end  of  the  lake,  'at  the  outlet  of 
the  great  River  of  Saint  Lawrence,'  and  pass- 
ing by  many  beautiful  islands  on  the  wa)',  the 
invaders  followed  the  eastern  shore  of  Ontario 
for  fourteen  leagues,  toward  their  enemy's  coun- 
try. .  .  .  Leaving  the  shores  of  the  lake,  the  in- 
vaders continued  their  route  inland  to  the  south- 
ward, for  25  or  30 leagues."  After  a  journey  of 
five  days,  "the  expedition  arrived  before  the 
fortified  village  of  the  Iroquois,  on  the  nortliern 
bank  of  the  ()nondaga  Lake,  near  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Liverpool.  The  village  was  in- 
closed by  four  rows  of  palisades,  made  of  large 
pieces  of  timber  closely  interlaced.  The  stock- 
ade was  30  feet  high,  with  galleries  running 
around  like  a  parapet."  In  the  siege  which 
followed  the  Irocpiois  were  dismayed  by  the  fire- 
arms of  Cliamplain  and  his  men,  and  by  the 
operation  of  a  moveable  tower  with  which  he  ad- 
vanced to  their  stockade  and  set  fire  to  it.  But 
his  Indian  allies  proved  incapable  of  acting  in 
any  rational  or  efficient  way,  or  to  submit  to  the 
least  direction,  and  the  attack  was  abortive. 
After  a  few  days  the  invading  force  retreated, 
ca'rrying  Cliamplain  with  them  and  forcing  him 
to  remain  in  the  Huron  country  until  the  follow- 
ing spring  (1616),  when  he  made  his  way  back  to 
Montreal. — I.  R.  Brodhcad,  Ilixt.  of  the  State  of 
Xctr  Turk.  r.  I,  eh.  3. — The  above  account,  which 
fixes  on  Onondaga  Lake  the  site  of  the  Iroquois 
fort  to  which  Champlaiii  penetrated,  does  not 
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apn-c  with  the  views  of  Parkiiiiin.  O'Callat'lmii, 
anil  some  ollur  historians.  \vliolra(r  Cliamplaiii  s 
roiiti'  farlliir  wrstwanl  in  Ni-w  York:  but  it  ac- 
(x'lils  llic  comlusioiis  rcailieil  by  O.  II.  Marshall, 
.1.  V.  II.  t'lark.  and  other  carcf  ill  stuilfiils  of  the 
((ni'stion.  Mr.  MacMiilhii.  in  the  "  History  of 
Ciinadii"  t|iiol('il  above,  linds  an  e.vtniordinary 
route  for  the  e.\|>edition  via  Lakes  Huron  and 
St.  I'lair.  to  the  vicinity  of  Detroit.— J.  V.  H. 
Clark.  Hint,  of  0)i"i<ilii;/ii. 

Ai-st)  IN:  "O.  11.  Marshall,  Cfinmplnin's  Eip. 
iiii'dI  the  Ouohdii/iin.  —  ChampUiin's  Voyages 
{I'riiie,-  .**«•,).  11580.— E.  H.  O'Callaghan,  ed., 
/*«-.  iri,l.nf  X.   r..  r.  :!.///-.  10-24. 

A.  D.  1616-1628.  Champlain  and  the  fur 
traders.— The  first  Jesuit  mission.— Creation 
of  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates. 
—  ••  The  ixprinilioii  in  the  distant  Iiiiliaii  l<rri- 
tones  whieli  we  have  just  deseril)cd  in  the  lire- 
redinjr  paijes  was  the  last  made  by  Clianiplain. 
He  hiui  plans  for  the  survey  of  other  rejrions  yet 
unexplored,  but  the  favorable  opportunity  did 
not  <Keur.  Ileiiceforth  he  directed  his  attention 
more  exclusively  than  he  had  hitherto  done  to 
the  enlar);einent'and  streiijitheninj;  of  his  colonial 
planliition,  without  siicli  success,  wo  regret 
to  sjiy.  as  his  zeal,  devotion  and  labors  fitly  de- 
servwl.  The  obstacles  that  lay  in  his  way  were 
insurmountable.  The  establishment  or  factory. 
We  can  hardly  call  it  a  plantation,  at  Quebec, 
was  the  creature  of  a  company  of  merchants. 
They  had  invested  considerable  sums  in  ship- 
piiij;,  buildings,  and  in  the  employment  of  men, 
in  ordcT  to  carry  on  a  tnidc  in  furs  and  peltry 
with  the  Indians,  and  they  naturally  desired 
remnnenilive  returns.  This  was  the  limit  of 
their  purpose  in  making  the  investment.  .  .  . 
Under  these  circumstances,  Champlain  struggled 
on  for  years  against  a  current  which  he  could 
barely  direct,  but  by  no  means  control.  .  .  . 
Me  .succeeded  at  length  in  extorting  from  the 
company  a  promise  to  enlarge  the  establishment 
to  SO  persons,  with  suitable  equipments,  farming 
implements,  all  kinds  of  seeds,  and  domestic 
animals,  including  cattle  and  sheep.  But  when 
till'  time  came,  this  promise  was  not  fulfilled. 
DifTerences,  bickerings  and  feuds  sjirang  up  in 
the  company.  Some  wanted  one  thing,  and 
some  wanted  another.  The  Catholics  wished  to 
ixlend  the  faith  of  their  church  into  the  wilds  of 
Canada,  while  the  Huguenots  desired  to  prevent 
it,  oral  least  not  to  promote  it  by  theirown  contri- 
butions. The  company,  inspired  by  avarice  and  a 
desire  to  restrict  the  cstabli.sliment  to  a  mere 
tniding  ]»st,  raised  an  issue  to  discredit  Cham- 
plain. It  was  gravely  |)roposed  that  he  should 
devote  hims<'lf  exclusively  to  exploration,  and 
that  the  government  and  trade  should  henceforth 
be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  Pont 
(Jrave.  But  Chatnplain  .  .  .  obtained  a  decree 
ordering  tliat  he  sliould  have  the  command  at 
t^uebec,  and  at  all  other  settlements  in  New 
Knuice.  and  that  the  company  should  abstain 
from  anv  interference  with  him"  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office."  In  1020  the  Prince 
dc  Conde  sold  his  viceroyaltv  to  the  Duke  de 
Montmorency,  then  high-admfral  of  France,  who 
commissioncHl  Champlain  anew,  as  his  lieuten- 
ant, and  supported  him  vigorouslv.  t^hamplain 
had  made  voyages  to  Canada  in"l617  and  1618, 
and  now,  in  1020,  he  proceeded  to  his  post 
again.  At  Quebec  he  began  immediately  the 
building  of  a  fort,  which  he  called  fort  St.  Louis. 


The  company  of  associates  opposed  this  work, 
and  so  provr)ked  the  Duke  of  Montmorency  by 
their  conduct  that  "in  the  spring  of  H!2i.  he 
sununarily  dis.solved  the  a.ssociatiou  of  mer- 
chants, which  he  denominated  the  'Company  of 
Rouen  and  St.  Malo,'  and  established  anolhcr  in 
its  place.  He  continued  ChaMi|>lain  in  the  ollice 
of  lieutenant,  but  committed  all  matters  relating 
to  trade  to  William  de  Caen,  a  merchant  <jf  high 
standing,  and  to  ftmeric  de  Caen,  the  nephew  of 
the  former,  a  good  naval  captain."  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  however,  the  new 
and  the  old  trading  companies  were  consolidated 
in  one.  "Champlain  icmainc<I  at  Quebec  four 
years  before  again  returning  to  France.  His 
time  was  divided  between  many  local  enterprises 
of  great  imporUmcc.  His  special  attention  was 
given  to  advancing  the  work  on  the  unfinished 
fort,  in  order  to  provide  against  incursions  of 
the  hostile  Iroquois,  who  at  one  time  approached 
the  very  walls  of  Quebec,  and  attacked  unsuc- 
cessfully the  guarded  house  of  the  Hecollccts  on 
the  St.  Charles."  In  the  summer  of  1624  Cham- 
plain returned  again  to  France,  where  the  Duke 
de  Montmorency  was  just  selling,  or  had  sold, 
his  viceroyalty  to  the  Duke  de  Ventadoin-. 
"This  nobleman,  of  a  deeply  religious  cast  of 
mind,  had  taken  holy  orders,  and  his  chief  |)iir- 
pose  in  obtaining  the  viceroyalty  was  to 
encourage  the  planting  of  Catholic  missions  in 
New  France.  As  his  spiritual  directors  were 
Jesuits,  he  naturally  committed  the  work  to 
them.  Three  fathers  and  two  lay  brothers  of 
this  order  were  sent  to  Canada  in  162.^,  and  others 
subsequently  joined  them.  .  .  .  Cham])lain  was 
reappointed  lieutenant,  but  remained  in  France 
two  years."  lieturning  to  (Juebcc  in  .July.  1020, 
he  found,  as  usual,  that  everything  but  trade 
had  suffered  neglect  in  his  absence.  Nor  was  he 
able,  during  the  following  year,  to  improve 
much  the  jjrospccts  of  the  colony.  As  a  colony, 
"it  had  never  prospered.  The  average  number 
composing  it  had  not  exceeded  about  50  persons. 
At  this  time  it  may  have  been  somewhat  more, 
but  did  not  reach  a  hundred.  A  single  family 
only  ap|icars  to  have  subsisted  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  The  rest  were  sustained  by  supplies 
sent  from  France.  .  .  .  The  company  as  a  mere 
trading  association,  was  doubtless  successful. 
.  .  .  The  large  dividends  that  they  were  able 
to  make,  intimated  by  Cham])lain  to  be  not  far 
from  forty  per  centuin  yearly,  were,  of  course, 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  company.  .  .  .  Nearly 
twenty  3'ears  had  elapsed  since  the  founding  of 
Quebec,  aiwl  it  still  possessed  only  the  character 
of  a  trading  post,  and  not  that  of  a  cnlonial 
plantation.  This  progress  was  satisfactory 
neither  to  Champlain,  to  the  Viceroy,  nor  to  the 
Council  of  State.  In  the  view  of  these  several 
interested  parties,  the  time  had  come  for  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  organization  of  the  company. 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  had  risen  by  his  extraordi- 
nary ability  as  a  statesman,  a  short  time  an- 
terior to  this,  into  supreme  authority.  ...  He 
lost  no  time  in  organizing  measures.  .  .  .  The 
company  of  merchants  whose  finances  had  been 
so  skilfully  managed  by  the  Caens  was  by  him 
at  once  dissolved.  A  new  one  was  formed,  de- 
nominated 'La  Compagnie  de  la  Nouvelle- 
France, '  consisting  of  a  hundreil  or  more  mem- 
bers, and  commonly  known  as  the  Compan)'  of 
the  Hundred  Associates.  It  was  under  the 
control   and   management  of  Richelieu  himself. 
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Its  members  were  largely  gentlemen  in  official 
positions.  ...  Its  authority  extended  over  the 
whole  domain  of  New  France  and  Florida.  .  .  . 
It  entered  into  an  obligation  .  .  .  within  the 
space  of  15  years  to  transport  4,000  colonists  to 
New  France.  .  .  .  The  organization  of  the  com- 
pany .  .  .  was  ratified  bv  the  Council  of  State 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1628."— E.  F.  Slafter,  3femmr 
of  Champlain  (Voyages :  Prince  Soc,  1880,  t.  1), 
ch.  9. 

Also  in:  Pfere  Charlevoix,  Ilisi.  of  Xeic 
France,  tran.^.  hy  J.  G.  Shm.  hk.  4  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1628-1635. — Conquest  and  brief  occu- 
pation by  the  English. — Restoration  to  France. 
— "  The  first  care  of  the  new  Company  was  to 
succor  Quebec,  wliose  inmates  were  on  the  verge 
of  starvation.  Four  armed  vessels,  with  a  fleet 
of  transports  commanded  by  Roquemont,  one  of 
the  associates,  sailed  from  Dieppe  with  colonists 
and  supplies  in  April,  1628;  but  nearly  at  the 
same  time  another  squadron,  destined  also  for 
Quebec,  was  sailing  from  an  English  port.  War 
had  at  length  broken  out  in  France.  The  Hugue- 
not revolt  had  come  to  a  head.  Rochelle  was  in 
arms  against  the  king;  and  Richelieu,  with  his 
royal  ward,  was  beleaguering  it  with  the  wliole 
strength  of  the  kingdom.  Charles  I.  of  England, 
urged  by  the  heated  passions  of  Buckingliam, 
had  declared  himself  for  the  rebels,  and  sent  a 
fleet  to  their  aid.  .  .  .  The  attempts  of  Sir 
William  Alexander  to  colonize  Acadia  had  of 
late  turned  attention  in  England  towards  the 
New  World  ;  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  an  expedition  was  set  on  foot,  under  the 
auspices  of  that  singular  personage,  to  seize  on 
the  French  possessions  in  North  America.  It 
was  a  private  enterprise,  undertaken  by  London 
merchants,  prominent  among  whom  was  Gervase 
Kirke,  an  Englishman  of  Derbyshire,  who  had 
long  lived  at  Dieppe,  and  had  there  married  a 
Frenchwoman.  Gervase  Kirke  and  his  associates 
fitted  out  three  small  armed  ships,  commanded 
respectively  by  his  sons  David,  Lewis  and 
Thomas.  Letters  of  marque  were  obtained  from 
the  king,  and  the  adventurers  were  authorized  to 
drive  out  the  French  from  Acadia  and  Canada. 
Many  Huguenot  refugees  were  among  the  crews. 
Having  been  expelled  from  New  France  as 
settlers,  the  persecuted  sect  were  returning  as 
enemies. "  The  Kirkes  reached  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  advance  of  Roquemont's  supply  ships,  inter- 
cepted tlie  latter  and  captured  or  sank  the  whole. 
They  then  sailed  back  to  England  with  their 
spoils,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  summer 
that  they  returned  to  complete  their  conquest. 
Meantime,  the  small  garrison  and  population  at 
Quebec  were  reduced  to  starvation,  and  were 
subsisting  on  acorns  and  roots  when,  in  July 
1629,  Admiral  David  Kirke,  with  his  three  ships, 
appeared  before  the  place.  Champlain  could  do 
nothing  but  arrange  a  dignified  surrender.  For 
three  years  following,  Quebec  and  New  France 
remained  under  the  control  of  the  English.  They 
were  then  restored,  under  a  treaty  stipulation  to 
France.  "It  long  remained  a  mvstery  why 
Charles  consented  to  a  stipulation  which  pledged 
him  to  resign  so  important  a  conquest.  The 
mystery  is  explained  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
a  letter  from  the  king  to  Sir  Isaac  Wake,  his 
ambassador  at  Paris.  The  promised  dowry  of 
Queen  Henrietta  ilaria,  amounting  to  800,000 
crowns,  had  been  but  half  paid  by  the  French 
government,  and  Charles,  then  at  issue  with  his 
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Parliament  and  in  desperate  need  of  money, 
instructs  his  ambassador  that,  when  he  receives 
the  balance  due,  and  not  before,  he  is  to  give  up 
to  the  French  both  Quebec  and  Port  Royal, 
which  had  also  been  captured  by  Kirke.  'The 
letter  was  accompanied  by  '  solemn  instruments 
under  our  hand  and  seal  '  to  make  good  the  trans- 
fer on  fulfilment  of  the  condition.  It  was  for 
a  sum  equal  to  about  .$240,000  that  Charles 
entailed  on  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  a 
century  of  bloody  wars.  The  Kirkes  and  their 
associates,  who  had  made  the  conquest  at  their 
own  cost,  under  the  royal  authority,  were  never 
reimbursed,  though  David  Kirke'  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood,  which  cost  the  king 
nothing,"  —  and  also  the  grant  of  Newfoundland. 
On  the  5th  of  July,  1632,  Quebec  was  delivered 
up  by  Thomas  Kirke  to  £mery  de  Caen,  com- 
missioned by  the  French  king  to  reclaim  tlie 
place.  The  latter  held  command  for  one  jear, 
with  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade ;  then  Cham- 
plain resumed  the  government,  on  behalf  of  the 
Hundred  Associates,  continuing  in  it  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  Christmas  Day,  1635. 
— F.  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  I'i-ance  in  i/ie  Xieio 
World:  Champlmn,  ch.  16-17. 

Also  ix  :  Calendar  of  State  Papers :  CoUmial 
Series,  1574-1660,  pp.  96-143.— D.  Brymner, 
liept.  on  Catiadian  Archires,  pp.  xi-xir,  and  note 
D. — H.  Kirke,  First  English  Conquest  of  Canada. 
— See,  also,  Newfouxdl.\nd,  A.  D.  1610-1655. 

A.  D.  1634-1652. — The  Jesuit  missions  and 
their  fate. — The  firet  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
came  to  Quebec  in  1625,  as  stated  above,  but  it 
was  not  until  nearly  seven  years  later  that  they 
made  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
country  and  began  there  their  devoted  work. 
"The  Father  Superior  of  the  Mission  was  Paul 
le  .Jeune,  a  man  devoted  in  every  fibre  of  mind 
and  heart  to  the  work  on  whicli  he  had  come. 
He  utterly  scorned  difficulty  and  pain.  He  had 
received  the  order  to  depart  for  Canada  '  with 
inexpressible  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  living  or 
dying  martyrdom.'  Among  his  companions  was 
Jean  de  Breboeuf,  a  man  noble  in  birth  and 
aspect,  of  strong  intellect  and  will,  of  zeal  which 
knew  no  limit,  and  recognized  no  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  duty.  .  .  .  Far  in  the  west,  beside  a 
great  lake  of  which  the  Jesuits  had  vaguely 
heard,  dwelt  the  Hurons,  a  powerful  nation 
with  many  kindred  tribes  over  which  they  ex- 
ercised influence.  The  .lesuits  resolved  to  found 
a  mission  among  the  Hurons.  Once  in  every 
year  a  fleet  of  canoes  came  down  the  great  river, 
bearing  six  or  seven  hundred  Huron  warriors, 
who  visited  Quebec  to  dispose  of  their  furs,  to 
gamble  and  to  steal.  Breba>uf  and  two  com- 
panions took  passage  [1634]  with  the  returning 
fleet,  and  set  out  for  the  dreary  scene  of  their 
new  apostolate.  .  .  .  The  Hurons  received  with 
hospitable  welcome  the  black-robed  strangers. 
The  priests  were  able  to  repay  the  kindness  with 
services  of  high  value.  They  taught  more 
effective  methods  of  fortifying  the  town  in 
which  they  lived.  They  promised  the  help  of  a 
few  French  musketeers  against  an  impending 
attack  by  the  Iroquois.  They  cured  diseases; 
they  bound  up  wounds.  They  gave  simple  in- 
struction to  the  young,  and  gained  the  hearts 
of  their  pupils  by  gifts  of  beads  and  raisins. 
The  elders  of  the  people  came  to  have  the  faith 
explained  to  them:  they  readily  owned  that  it 
was  a  good  faith  for  the  French,  but  they  could 
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not  tx-  nirsimdcii  llmt  il  "as  siiital)lr  for  llic  rid 
limn.  Tlif  f»llui-s  l.iliounil  in  liojic  ami  thi' 
(Mivancs  Icanifil  li>  love  thfin.  .  .  .  Soiiif  of 
tlii'ir  nu'tlnHls  of  t-oiivcrsion  were  exccciliiijrl.V 
rude.  A  U'ttrr  from  Fatlur  Oarniir  lias  Ixin 
prfStTvctl  ill  whicli  pictures  are  ordered  from 
Kraiue  for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the 
Indians.  .Maiiv  representations  of  souls  in  per- 
dition are  required,  with  ap|>ropriate  aeeompaiii- 
meiit  of  (lames,  and  triiimiiliant  demons  teariuir 
tliem  with  pincers.  One  picture  of  saved  souls 
woiilil  siillice,  and  'a  picture  of  Christ  witliout 
aheanl.'  They  were  consumed  by  a  zeal  for 
the  baptism  of  little  children.  At  the  outset 
the  Inilians  welcomed  this  ceremonial,  believing' 
that  il  was  a  charm  to  avert  sickness  and  death. 
lint  wh<n  epidemics  wasted  them  they  charged 
the  calamity  ajjainst  the  mysterious  operations 
of  the  fathers,  and  refused  now  to  permit  bap- 
tism. The  fathers  recognized  the  hand  of  Satan 
in  this  prohibition,  and  refused  to  submit  to  it. 
They  baptized  by  stealth.  ...  In  time,  the 
patilnl.  self-deny inj;  labour  of  the  fathers  mifllit 
ha VI-  Won  those  dLseourajrins;  .savatjes  to  t lie  cross; 
but  a  fatal  interruption  was  at  hand.  A  po\yer- 
ful  and  relentless  enemy,  bent  on  extermination, 
was  about  to  sweep  over  the  Huron  territory, 
involving  the  savages  and  their  teachers  in  one 
common  ruin.  Thirty-two  years  had  passed 
since  those  illju<lged  expeditions  in  wliieh 
Champlain  had  given  help  to  the  Ilurons  against 
the  Iroquois.  The  unforgiving  savages  had 
never  forgotten  the  wrong.  .  .  .  The  Iroquois 
[1(UH-Iti4'j|  attacked  in  overwhelming  force  the 
towns  of  their  Huron  enemies;  forced  tlieinade- 
(piale  defences;  burned  the  palisades  and  wooden 
huts;  slaughtered  with  indescribable  tortures 
the  wretched  inliabitants.  In  one  of  these  towns 
they  found  Urelneuf  and  one  of  his  companions. 
They  bound  tlie  illfated  missionaries  to  stakes; 
they  hung  around  I  heir  necks  collars  of  red-hot 
iron;  I  hey  poured  boiling  water  on  their  heads; 
they  cut  stripes  of  llesh  from  their  quivering 
limbs  and  ate  them  in  their  .sight.  To  the  last 
Urebd'uf  eheereil  witli  hopes  of  heaven  the 
native  converts  who  shared  his  agony.  And 
thus  was  gained  the  crown  of  martyrdom  for 
which  in  the  fervour  of  their  enthusiasm,  these 
good  men  had  long  yearned.  In  a  few  years  the 
Huron  nation  was  extinct ;  famine  and  small-pox 
swept  oil  those  whom  the  Iroquois  spared.  The 
Hurtm  mission  was  closed  by  the  extirpation  of 
the  race  for  whom  it  was  founded.  JIany  of  the 
missionaries  perished ;  some  returned  to  France. 
Their  labimr  seemed  to  have  been  in  vain ;  their 
years  of  toil  and  suffering  left  no  trace." — K. 
ilackenzie.  Aiiurint:  A  Ilintorn.  pp.  32G-332. — 
"  With  the  fall  of  tlie  Hurons,  fell  the  best  hope 
of  tlie  Canadian  mission.  Tliey,  and  the  stable 
and  populous  communities  around  tliem,  liad 
been  the  rude  materi.al  from  which  the  .Jesuit 
would  have  formed  his  Christain  empire  in  the 
wilderness;  but,  one  by  one,  these  kindred  peo- 
ples were  uprooted  and  swept  away,  while  the 
neighboring  Algonquins,  to  whom  tiieyhad  been 
a  bulwark,  were  involved  with  them  ina  common 
ruin.  ...  In  a  measure,  the  occupation  of  the 
Jesuits  was  gone.  Some  of  them  went  home, 
'well  resolved,' writes  the  Father  Superior.  Mo 
return  to  the  combat  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
trumpet';  while  of  those  who  remained,  about 
twenty  in  number,  several  soon  fell  victims  to 
famine,   hardship   and    the    Iroquois.      A   few- 


years  more,  ami  Canada  ceased  to  be  a  mi.ssion; 
political  and  commercial  interests  gradually  lie- 
came  ascendant,  and  the  story  of  .lesiiit  iiro- 
pagandism  was  interwoven  with  her  civil  and 
military  annals," — F.  Parkman,  T/ie  .kniiiis  in 
y.  Am.,  ch.  34. 

Also  in;  Father  Charlevoix,  IIi»t.  of Neto 
France,  tr.  hy  Shea.  hk.  5-7  (v.  2).— J.  G.  Shea, 
The  .Jexuiln.  liecollectn.  and  the  Indianfi  {Xarra- 
tire  anil  Crilienl  I/i.if.  of  Am.,  r.  4,  <•/<.  (>). 

A.  D.  1634-1673.— Nicolet. — Marquette. — 
Joliet. — Pioneer  exploration  in  the  West  and 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi. —  When  (ham 
|)lain  gavi'  up  his  work,  the  map  of  New  France 
was  blank  beyond  Lake  Ontario  and  (ieorgian 
Bay.  The  first  of  the  French  explorers  who 
widened  it  far  westward  was  a  Norman  named 
Jean  Nicolet,  who  came  to  America  in  KilH.  and 
who  was  trained  for  many  years  in  Champlain's 
service.  "After  dwelling  some  time  among  the 
Nipissings.  he  visited  the  Far  West;  seemingly 
between  the  years  1()34  and  1040.  In  a  birch- 
bark  canoe,  the  brave  Norman  voyageur  crossed 
or  coasted  Lake  Huron,  entered  the  St.  Mary's 
River,  and,  lirst  of  white  men,  stood  at  the  strait 
now  called  Sault  Ste  Marie.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  known  of  Lake  Superior,  but  returned 
down  the  St.  .Mary's  Kiver,  jia.ssed  from  Lake 
Huron  through  the  western  detour  to  Michili- 
mackinac.  and  entered  another  fresh-water  sea, 
Miteliigannon  or  Michigan,  also  afterwards 
known  as  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois,  Lake  St. 
Joseph,  Lake  Dauphin,  or  even  Algoiniuin 
l>ake.  Here  he  visited  the  Mcnomonee  tribe  of 
Indians,  and  after  them  tlie  Wiunibagoes.  .  .  . 
The  fierce  wrath  of  the  Iroquois  had  driven 
numbers  of  the  Hurons,  Ottawas,  and  several 
minor  Algonquin  tribes  westward.  The 
Iro(|Uois,  like  a  wedge,  had  split  the  northern 
tribes  into  east  and  west.  Sault  Ste  Marie  be- 
came a  central  point  for  the  refugees.  .  .  . 
Another  gathering  jilaee  for  the  fugitives  ha<l 
been  found  very  near  the  south-west  corner  of  this 
great  lake.  This  was  La  Pointe,  one  of  the 
Apostle  Islands,  near  the  present  town  of  Ash- 
land in  Wisconsin.  The  Jesuits  took  up  these 
two  points  as  mi.s.sion  centres.  ...  In  1609  the 
Fathers  Dablon  and  Marquette,  with  their  men, 
had  erected  a  iialisaded  fort,  enclosing  a  chaiiel 
and  house,  at  Sault  Ste  JIarie.  In  the  same  year 
Father  Allouez  had  begun  a  mission  at  (ireen 
Bay.  In  KiTO  an  intrepid  explorer,  St.  Lusson, 
under  orders  from  Intendant  Talon,  came  west 
searching  for  co])per-mines.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  the  afterwards  well-known  Joliet. 
When  this  jiarty  arrived  at  Sault  Ste  Marie,  the 
Indians  were  gathered  together  in  great  num- 
bers, and  with  imposing  ceremonies  .St.  Lusson 
took  ]iossession  of  '.Sainte  JIarie  du  Saut,  as  also 
of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  the  island  of 
!Maiieloulin,  and  all  countries,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams  contiguous  and  adjacent  thereunto.' 
...  It  was  undoubtedly  the  pressing  desire  of 
the  Jesuit  fathers  to  visit  the  country  of  the 
Illinois  and  their  great  river  that  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  'Father  of  Waters.'  Father 
Allouez  indeed  had  already  ascended  the  Fo.\ 
River  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  seen  the  marshy 
lake  which  is  the  head  of  a  trilmtary  of  IIh; 
Mississippi.  At  last  on  June  4tli,  1072,  the 
French  minister,  Colbert,  wrote  to  Talon;  'As 
after  the  iucrea.se  of  the  colony  then^  is  nothing 
more  important  for  the  colony  than  the  discovery 
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of  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea,  his  Majestywishes 
you  to  give  it  your  attention.'  This  message  to 
tlie  Intendantcanie  as  he  was  leaving  for  France, 
and  he  recommended  the  scheme  and  the  explorer 
he  had  in  view  for  carrying  it  out  to  the  notice 
of  the  Governor,  Frontenac.  who  had  just 
arrived.  Governor  Frontenac  approved  and  the 
explorer  started.  The  man  chosen  for  the  enter- 
prise was  Louis  Joliet,  who  had  already  been  at 
Sault  Ste  Marie.  He  was  of  humble  birth,  and 
was  a  native  of  New  France.  .  .  .  The  French 
Canadian  explorer  was  acceptable  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  immediately  journej'ed  west  to 
meet  Marquette,  who  was  to  accompany  him. 
.  .  .  !M.  Joliet  met  the  priest  Marquette  at 
St.  Ignace  Mission,  Miehilimackinac.  Jacques 
Marquette,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard, 
was  born  in  1637  at  Laon,  Champagne,  in 
France.  He  sprang  of  an  ancient  and  dis- 
tinguished family.  ...  On  3[ay  17th,  1673, 
with  deepest  religious  emotion,  the  trader  and 
missionary  launched  forth  on  Lake  Michigan 
their  two  canoes,  containing  seven  Frenchmen  in 
all,  to  make  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  time. 
They  hastened  to  Green  Bay,  followed  the  course 
of  Father  Allouez  up  the  Fox  River,  and  reached 
the  tribe  of  the  Mascoutins  or  Fire  Xation  on 
this  river.  These  were  new  Indians  to  the  ex- 
plorers. They  were  peaceful,  and  helped  the 
voyagers  on  their  way.  With  guides  furnished, 
the  two  canoes  were  transported  for  2,700  paces, 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  Wisconsin  were 
reached.  After  an  easy  descent  of  80  or  40 
leagues,  on  June  17th,  1673,  the  feat  was  accom- 
plished, tlie  Mississippi  was  discovered  by  white 
men,  and  the  canoes  shot  out  upon  its  surface  in 
latitude  43°.  Sailing  down  the  great  river  for  a 
month,  the  party  reached  the  village  of  Akansea, 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  in  latitude  34°,  and  on 
July  17th  began  their  return  journey.  It  is  b\it 
just  to  say  that  some  of  the  Recollet  fathers,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Jesuits  jealousy  existed, 
have  disputed  the  fact  of  Joliet  and  Marquette 
ever  reaching  this  point.  The  evidence  here 
seems  entirely  in  favour  of  the  explorers.  On 
their  return  journey  the  party  turned  from  the 
>Iississippi  into  a  tributary  river  in  latitude  38°, 
This  was  the  Illinois,  Ascending  this,  the 
Indian  town  of  Kaskaskia  was  reached,  and 
here  for  a  time  Father  JIarquette  remained. 
Joliet  and  his  party  passed  on,"  arriving  at 
^Montreal  in  due  time,  but  losing  all  their  papers 
in  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Father  Jlar- 
quette  established  a  mission  among  the  Illinois 
Indians,  but  his  labors  were  cut  short.  He  died 
while  on  a  journey  to  Green  Bay,  May  18,  1675. 
"High  encomiums  of  Father  Marquette  1311  — 
and  deservedly  so  —  the  '  Jesuit  Relations. '  We 
have  his  autograph  map  of  the  Jlississippi. 
This  great  stream  he  desired  to  call  '  Conception 
River,'  but  the  name,  like  those  of  '  Colbert '  and 
'  Buade  '  [the  family  name  of  Count  Frontenac], 
which  were  both  bestowed  upon  it,  have  failed 
to  take  the  place  of  the  musical  Indian  name." 
— G.  Bryce,  Sliort  Hist,  of  the  Canadian  People, 
cli.  5,  sect.  3. 

Also  in:  F.  Parkman,  La  Salle  and  the  Dis- 
mrery  (jf  the  Great  West,  ch.  3-5. — C.  W.  Butter- 
field,  Hist,  of  the  Disemery  of  the  N.  W.  by 
Xicolet. — J.  W.  Jlonette,  Hist,  of  the  Discovery 
and  Settlement  of  the  Valley  of  the  Miss.,  b/c.  2, 
ch.  1  {v.  1).— S.  S.  Hebberd,  Hist,  of  Wis.  under 
the  dominion  of  If^a nee,  ch.  1-2. 


A.  D.  1637-1657.— The  Sulpician  settlement 
of  Montreal  and  religious  activity  at  Quebec. 

— Chanqilain  was  succeeded  as  governor  cjf  Xew 
France  by  M.  de  Chateaufort,  of  whose  brief 
administration  little  is  known,  and  the  latter 
was  followed  by  M.  de  Montmagnv,  out  of  the 
translation  of  whose  name  the  Indians  formed 
the  title  Onoutio,  signifying  "Great  Moun- 
tain," which  they  afterwards  applied  to  all  the 
French  governors.  Jlontmagny  entered  with 
zeal  into  the  plans  of  Champlain,  "but  difficul- 
ties accumulated  on  all  sides.  Men  and  money 
were  wanting,  trade  languished,  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Company  in  France  were  daily  becoming 
indifferent  to  the  success  of  the  colon)'.  Some 
few  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  the  outposts, 
indeed,  were  enriched  by  the  profitable  deal- 
ings of  the  fur-trade,  but  their  suddenly-acquired 
wealth  excited  the  jealousy  rather  than  increased 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  settlers.  The 
work  of  religious  institutions  was  alone  pursued 
with  vigor  and  success  in  those  times  of  failure 
and  discouragement.  At  Sillery,  one  league 
from  Quebec,  an  establishment  was  founded  for 
the  instruction  of  the  savages  and  the  diffusion 
of  Christian  light  [1637],  The  Hotel  Dieu 
owed  its  existence  to  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon 
two  years  afterward,  and  the  convent  of  the 
Ursulines  was  founded  by  the  pious  and  high- 
born Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  The  partial  success 
and  subsequent  failure  of  Champlain  and  his 
Indian  allies  in  their  encounters  with  the  Iro- 
quois had  emboldened  these  brave  and  politic 
savages.  They  now  captured  several  canoes 
belonging  to  the  Hurons,  laden  with  furs,  which 
that  friendly  people  were  conveying  to  Quebec. 
Jlontmagny's  military  force  was  too  small  to 
allow  of  his  avenging  this  insult;  he,  however, 
zealously  promoted  an  enterprise  to  build  a  fort 
and  effect  a  settlement  on  the  island  of  Montreal, 
which  he  fondly  hoped  would  curb  the  audacity 
of  his  savage  foes.  The  Associated  Company 
would  render  no  aid  whatever  to  this  important 
plan,  but  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Abbe  Olivier 
overcame  all  difficulties.  He  obtained  a  grant 
of  Montreal  from  the  king,  and  dispatched  the 
Sieur  de  !Maisonneu\'e  and  others  to  take  posses- 
sion. On  the  17th  of  May,  1641,  the  place  des- 
tined for  the  settlement  was  consecrated  by  the 
superior  of  the  Jesuits,  At  the  same  time  the 
governor  erected  a  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the 
River  Richelieu,"  which  so  far  checked  the  Iro- 
quois that  they  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  respected  it  for  a  brief  period. — E.  Warbur- 
ton.  The  Conquest  of  Canada,  r.  1,  eh.  12. — The 
settlement  of  Montreal  was  undertaken  by  an 
association  of  thirty-tive  rich  and  influential  per- 
sons in  France,  among  whom  was  the  Duke  de 
Liancourt  de  la  Roche  Guyon.  "  This  company 
obtained  a  concession  of  "the  island  in  1640,  and 
a  member  of  the  association  arrived  at  Quebec 
from  France  with  several  immigrating  families, 
some  soldiers,  and  an  armament  valued  at  25,000 
piastres,"  In  1642  "a  reinforcement  of  colo- 
nists arrived,  led  by  M,  d'Ailleboust  de  JIusseau, 
During  the  following  year,  a  second  party  came. 
At  this  time  the  European  population  resident  in 
Canada  did  not  exceed  200  souls.  The  immi- 
grants who  now  entered  it  had  been  selected 
with  the  utmost  care," — A.  Bell,  Hist,  of  Canada, 
hk:  3,  ch.  1  (e.  1).— In  1657  the  seigniority  of 
ilontreal  was  ceded  to  the  Seminary  of  St,  Sul- 
pice  in  Paris,  where  the  reins  of  its  government 
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xvtri'  IiiUl  until  lOOi— Fiilliir  Chiirlivoix.  llint. 
itf  Xfir  /•'riiiii-i.  Iniim.  hi/  S/un.  r.  3,  /).  2;i. 

Ai.w)  IN:  F.  riirkiiiaii.  Tin- Jesultx  lit  Xorth 
.!»).,  rh.  l:t-l.".. 

A.  D.  1640-1700. — The  wars  with  the  Iro- 
quois.—"  Krom  about  the  year  l(i40  to  the  year 
ITOIl,  a  eonslant  warfare  was  maintained  l)etwecn 
the  inxiuois  and  tlie  Frencli,  interrnpteil  oeca- 
sionally  liy  ni%'otiati<>iis  and  lirief  Inlcrvals  of 
jieiiee."  As  the  former  possessed  both  hanks  of 
iheSl.  I.awrenee,  and  the  eireuit.s  of  lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  they  intercepted  the  fur  trade, 
which  the  Frenih  were  lui.vious  to  maintain  with 
the  western  nations.  .  .  .  The  war  parties  of  the 
LenRlle  ranjred  throuirh  these  territories  so  eou- 
stantlv  that  it  wa.s  iinpossihle  for  the  French  to 
pass  in  safety  throuirh  the  lakes,  or  even  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  above  .Montreal.  .  .  .  So  frre.it  was 
the  fear  of  these  sudden  attacks,  that  both  the 
traders  and  the  missionaries  were  obliged  to 
ascend  the  Ottawa  river  to  neurits  source,  and 
from  thence  to  cross  over  to  the  Sault  St.  JIaric, 
ami  the  shori'S  of  Lake  Su])erior.  ...  To  retali- 
ate for  these  frct|Uent  inroads,  and  to  prevent 
their  recurrence,  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  was 
often  Invaded  by  the  French.  ...  In  100.5,  M. 
C'ourcelhs,  jjovernor  of  Canada,  led  a  strong 
]iarty  into  the  country  of  the  Jloliawks;  but  the 
hardships  they  encountered  rendered  it  necessary 
for  them  to  return  without  acconipllshing  their 
purpose.  The  next  year,  M.  de  Tracv,  Viceroy 
of  New  France,  with  1,200  French  and  GOO  In- 
dians, renewed  the  inva.slon  with  better  success. 
He  captured  Te-il-ton-ta  l()-ga,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal villages  of  the  Mohawks,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Schoharie  Creek;  but  after  deslroy- 
ing  the  town,  and  the  stores  of  corn,  which  they 
found  in  <'aches,  they  were  obliged  to  retire 
without  meeting  an  oppo.sing  force.  Again,  in 
1084,  M.  De  La  Barre,  then  governor  of  Canada, 
entered  the  country  of  the  Onondaga.s,  with 
about  l.HOO  men.  Having  reached  Hungry  Bay, 
on  the  east  shore  of  lake  Ontario,  a  conference 
was  had  with  a  delegation  of  Iroquois  chiefs. 
...  A  species  of  armistice  was  finally  agreed 
upon,  and  thus  the  expedition  ended.  A  more 
successful  enterprise  was  projected  and  carried 
into  execution  in  l(iH7  by  M.  De  Nonville,  then 

tovernor  of  Canada.  Having  raised  a  force  of 
,00<J  French  and  GOO  Indians,  he  eml)arked  them 
in  a  Meet  of  200  bateau,  and  as  many  birch  b^rk 
canoes.  After  coa.sling  lake  Ontario" fr<nn  Kings- 
ton to  Iron<iequolt  bay.  in  the  territory  of  the 
Senecas,  lie  landed  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  and 
found  himsilf  wllhlii  a  few  miles  of  the  principal 
villages  of  the  Senecas,  which  were  then  in  the 
counties  of  Ontario  and  Monroe."  After  one 
battle  with  about  oOO  of  the  Senecas,  the  latter 
retreated  into  the  interior,  and  the  French  de- 
stroyed four  of  their  villages,  together  with  the 
surrounding  fields  of  growing  corn.  "  To  retali- 
ate for  tills  invasion,  a  formidable  party  of  the 
Iroquois,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  "made  a 
siuUien  descent  upon  p'ort  Chambly,  on  the  Sorel 
Kiver,  near  Montreal.  Unable  to  capture  the 
fort,  which  was  resolutely  defended  bv  the  gar- 
ristm,  they  ravaged  the  settlements  adjacent,  and 
returneil  with  a  number  of  captives  About  the 
same  time,  a  party  of  800  attacked  Frontenac, 
on  the  site  of  Kingston,  and  destroved  and  laid 
waste  till'  plantations  and  establishments  of  the 
French  without  the  fortification.  In  July  of 
the  ensuing  year  the  French  were  made  to  feel 


still  more  .sensibly  the  jiower  of  liieir  revenge. 
A  band  of  1,200  warriors,  aninial<'d  with  tlie 
fiercest   resentment,    made   a   descent   tipon  the 

island  of  Montreal Ml  that  were  without 

tile  fortifications  fell  under  the  rifle  or  the  relent- 
less tomahawk.  Their  liouses  were  burned,  their 
plantations  ravaged,  and  the  whole  island  cov- 
ered with  desolation.  About  l.ODOof  the  French, 
according  to  some  writers,  iierished  in  this  inva- 
sion, or  were  carried  Into  cajitlvity.  .  .  .  Over- 
whelmed by  this  sudden  disaster,  the  French  de- 
stroyed their  forts  at  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  and 
thus  yielded  the  whole  country  west  of  Montreal 
to  the  possession  of  the  Iroquois.  At  this  criti- 
cal period  Count  Frontenac  again  became  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  and  during  the  short  residue  of 
his  life  devoted  himself,  with  untiring  energy, 
to  restore  its  declining  prosperity." — L.  II.  Jlor- 
gan,  Lciif/ue  of  l/ii-  Jnif/inn'x,  bk.  1,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  W.  KIngsford,  lliM.  of  C'anmla,  lik. 
2-4(/'.  1-2).— E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  ed.,  Doc.  Jlixl. 
of  i\.  r.,  V.  1,  ;*;).  57-278.- J.  H.  Brodhead, 
ilM.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  v.  2,  ch.  3  and  8.— 
O.  II.  .Marshall,  ICrpcd.  of  the  Marquis  de  yonriUe 
ay'-st  the  S.iiica.'i  (Hist.    ]'\'ritiiir/.'<,  pp.  123-180). 

A.  D.  1660-1688. — French  encroachments 
and  English  concessions  in  Newfoundland. 
See  Xlc\VKor.Mil..\Mi:    .V.   1).    1 1100-1  liSS. 

A.D.  1663-1674.— Erected  by  Colbert  into  a 
Royal  Province. — Brief  career  of  the  French 
West  India  Company. — "In  1003  the  iiroceed- 
Ings  of  the  comiiany  [of  the  hundred  associates] 
became  so  obnoxio\is  that  Mu'  king  of  France 
decided  upon  the  iminediate  resumption  of  his 
rights,  and  the  erecting  of  Canada  into  a  royal 
government:  Monsieur  de  Jle.sy  was  ai)]ioinled 
governor,  and  jiroceetled  from  Fnmce  to  Quebec 
with  400  regular  troops,  and  100  families  as 
settlers,  with  cattle,  horses  and  implements  of 
agriculture.  Under  the  royal  jurisdiction,  the 
governor,  a  king's  commissioner,  an  apostolical 
vicar,  and  four  other  gentlemen,  were  formed 
into  a  sovereign  council,  to  whom  were  confided 
the  powers  of  cognizance  in  all  causes,  civil  and 
criminal,  to  judge  in  the  last  resort  according  to 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  France,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  reserving  the 
general  legislatix'c  powers  of  the  Crown,  to  be 
applied  according  to  circumstances.  This  Coun- 
cil was  further  invested  with  the  regulation  of 
comnuTce,  the  expenditure  of  the  public  monies, 
and  the  establishment  of  inferior  courts  at  Three 
Klvers  and  Montreal.  This  change  of  Canada 
from  an  ecclesiastical  mission  to  a  secular  govern- 
ment was  owing  to  the  great  Colbert,  wlio  was 
animated  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  to 
improve  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  his 
country  by  colonial  establishments.  The  enlight- 
ened jjolicy  of  this  renowned  financial  minister 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  followed  by  the  success  w-liich 
it  deserved.  To  a  regulated  civil  government 
was  ailded  increased  military  protection  against 
the  Iroquois  Indians;  the  emigration  of  French 
settlers  to  New  France  was  iiromoted  by  every 
possible  means,  and  a  martial  si)lrit  was  imjiarted 
to  the  population,  by  the  location  in  the  colony 
of  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  Carignan  regi- 
ment .  .  .  and  other  troops,  whose  officers 
became  the  principal  Seigneurs  of  the  colony,  on 
condition  of  making  cessions  of  land  under  the 
feudal  tenure,  as  it  still  exists,  to  the  soldiers  and 
other  Inhabitants."  The  ambitious  projects  of 
Louis  XIV.  soon  led,  however,  to  a  new  measure 
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■niiirh  proved  less  satisfactory  in  its  working. 
"  Tlie  French  West  India  Company  was  re- 
modelled [1664],  and  Canada  added  to  their 
possessions,  subordinate  to  the  crown  of  France, 
with  powers  controlled  by  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ors and  Intendants  in  the  different  colonics." 
The  domain  of  the  company  embraced  all  tlie 
possessions  of  France  in  the  New  World  and  its 
islands  and  on  the  African  coast.  "The  com- 
pany was  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  territories 
and  the  trade  of  the  colonies  thus  conceded  for 
40  years;  it  was  not  only  to  enjoy  the  exclusive 
navigation,  but  his  Majesty  conferred  a  bounty 
of  30  livres  on  every  ton  of  goods  exported  to 
France.  .  .  .  The  company  was  not  only  endowed 
as  Seigneur  with  all  unconceded  lands,  but 
invested  with  tlie  right  of  extinguishing  the  titles 
of  seigniories  granted  or  sold  by  previous  com- 
panies, on  condition  of  reimbursing  the  grantees 
and  purchasers  for  their  costs  and  improvements. " 
The  West  India  Company's  management  soon 
showed  evil  effects,  and  came  to  an  end  after  ten 
years  of  unsatisfactory  trial.  "Monsieur  De 
Talon,  the  Intcndant,  a  man  of  profound  views, 
.  .  .  perceived  that  it  was  the  natural  interest 
of  the  Company  to  discourage  colonization.  lie 
represented  to  the  minister  Colbert  the  ab.solute 
necessity  of  the  total  resumption  of  the  rights  of 
the  crown;  drew  his  attention  to  the  means  of 
obtaining  abundance  of  warlike  instruments  and 
naval  stores  within  the  colony  .  .  .  and,  in  fact, 
at  last  prevailed;  so  that,  in  1674,  the  king  of 
France  resumed  his  rights  to  all  the  territories 
conceded  to  the  West  India  Company,  assumed 
their  debts  and  the  current  value  of  their  stock, 
and  appointed  a  governor,  council  and  judges 
for  the  direction  of  the  Canadian  colonies.  .  .  . 
From  this  period  (1674),  when  the  jiopulation, 
embracing  converted  Indians,  did  :iot  exceed 
8,000,  the  French  settlement  in  Canada  rapidlj' 
progressed,  and  as  it  rose  in  power,  and  assumed 
offensive  operations  on  the  New  England  frontier, 
the  jealousy  of  the  British  colonies  became 
roused,  and  "both  parties,  aided  alternately  by  the 
Indians,  carried  on  a  destructive  and  harassing 
border  warfare. " — R.  M.  Martin,  Hist,  of  Upper 
and  Lomer  Canada,  ch.  1. 

Also  rN:  A.  Bell,  Hist,  of  Canada,  hk.  3,  ch.  3 
(v.  1). — F.  Parkman,  TJie  Old  Segime  in  Canada, 
ch.  10-17. 

A.  D.  1669-1687. — La  Salle  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana. —  "  Second  only  to  Chaniplain 
among  the  heroes  of  Canadian  history  stands 
Robert  Cuvelier  de  la  Salle  —  a  man  of  iron  if 
ever  there  was  one —  a  man  austere  and  cold  in 
manner,  and  endowed  with  such  indomitable 
pluck  and  perseverance  as  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  this  world.  He  did  more  than  any  other 
man  to  extend  the  dominion  of  France  in  the 
New  World.  As  Champlain  had  founded  the 
colony  of  Canada  and  opened  the  way  to  the 
great  lakes,  so  La  Salle  completed  the  discover}- 
of  the  Jlississippi,  and  added  to  the  French  pos- 
sessions the  vast  province  of  Louisiana.  ...  In 
1669  La  Salle  made  his  first  journey  to  the  west, 
hoping  to  find  a  northwest  passage  to  China,  but 
very  little  is  known  about  this  expedition,  except 
that  the  Ohio  River  was  discovered,  and  perhaps 
also  the  Illinois.  La  Salle's  feudal  domain  of 
St.  Sulpicc,  some  eight  miles  from  Montreal, 
bears  to-dav  the  name  of  La  Chine,  or  China, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  applied  to  it  in  derision 
of  this  fruitless  expedition.     In  1673  the  priest 


Marquette  and  the  fur-trader  Joliet  actually 
reached  the  Mississippi  by  way  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin, and  sailed  down  the  great  river  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas ;  and  now  the  life-work 
of  La  Salle  began  in  earnest.  He  formed  a  irrand 
project  for  exploring  the  Jlississippi  to  its  mouth, 
and  determining  whether  it  flowed  into  the  Gulf 
of  California  or  the  Gulf  of  Jlexico.  The  ad- 
vance of  Spain  on  the  side  of  Mexico  was  to  be 
cheeked  forever,  the  English  were  to  be  confined 
to  the  east  of  the  Alleglmnies,  and  such  military 
posts  were  to  be  established  as  would  effeetually 
confirm  the  authority  of  Louis  XIV.  throughout 
the  centre  of  this  continent.  La  Salle  had  but 
little  ready  money,  and  was  surrounded  by  rivals 
and  enemies;  but  he  had  a  powerful  friend  in 
Count  Frontenac,  the  Viceroy  of  Canada.  .  . 
At  length,  after  surmounting' innumerable  diffi- 
culties, a  vessel  [the  Griffon  or  Griflin]  was  built 
and  launched  on  the  Niagara  River  [1679],  a 
small  party  of  30  or  40  men  were  gathered  to- 
gether, and  La  Salle,  having  just  recovered  from 
a  treacherous  dose  of  jioison,  embarked  on  his 
great  enterprise.  His  departure  was  clouded  by 
the  news  that  his  imiiatient  creditors  had  laid 
hands  upon  his  Canadian  estates;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  he  pushed  on  through  Lakes  Erie  and 
Huron,  and  after  many  disasters  reached  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  vessel 
was  now  sent  back,  with  half  the  party,  to  Ni- 
agara, carrying  furs  to  appease  the  creditors  and 
purchase  additional  supjilies  for  the  remainder 
of  the  journey,  while  La  Salle  with  his  diminished 
company  pushed  on  to  the  Illinois,  where  a  fort 
was  built,  and  appropriately  named  Fort  Crfeve- 
ca-ur,  or,  as  we  might  translate  it,  the  '  fort  of 
the  breaking  heart. '  Here,  amid  perils  of  famine, 
mutiny,  and  Indian  attack,  and  exposed  to  death 
from  the  wintry  cold,  they  waited  until  it  became 
evident  to  all  that  their  vessel  must  have  perished. 
She  never  was  heard  from  again,  and  most  likely 
had  foundered  on  her  perilous  voyage.  To  add 
to  the  trouble.  La  Salle  was  again  poisoned;  but 
his  iron  constitution,  aided  by  some  lucky  anti- 
dote, again  carried  him  safely  through  the  ordeal, 
and  about  the  1st  of  JIarcli,  1680,  he  started  on 
foot  for  Slontreal.  Leaving  Fort  Crfevecoeur  and 
its  tiny  garrison  under  command  of  his  faithful 
lieutenant,  Tonty,  he  set  out  with  four  French- 
men an.i  one  Jlohegan  guide.  .  .  .  They  made 
their  way  for  a  thousand  miles  across  Jlichigan 
and  Western  Canada  to  Niagara,  and  so  on  to 
^Montreal.  .  .  .  At  Niagara  La  Salle  learned  that 
a  ship  from  France,  freighted  for  him  with  a  cargo 
worth  more  than  20,000  livres,  had  been  wrecked 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  nothing  had 
been  saved.  In  spite  of  this  dreadful  blow  he 
contrived  to  get  together  sup|ilies  and  reenforce- 
ments  at  Jlontreai,  and  had  returned  to  Fort 
Frontenac.  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
when  still  more  woful  tidings  were  received. 
Here,  toward  the  end  of  July,  a  message  came 
from  the  fortress  so  well  named  Crevccanir.  The 
garrison  had  mutinied  and  destroyed  the  fort, 
and  made  their  way  back  through  Slichigan." 
The  indomitable  La  Salle  promptly  hunted  down 
the  deserters,  and  .sent  them  in  chains  to  Quebec. 
He  then  "proceeded  again  to  the  Illinois  to  re- 
construct his  fort,  and  rescue,  if  jiossible,  his 
lieutenant  Tonty  and  the  few  faithfid  followers 
who  had  survived  the  nuitiny.  This  little  party, 
abandoned  in  the  wilderness",  had  found  shelter 
among  the  Illinois  Indians;  but  during  the  sum- 
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nuT  of  1080  the  limn  vilhiito  or  town  of  tin-  Illi- 
nois was  di'stroyt'tl  by  the  Inxiuois,  ami  tin-  Imnl- 
prt-sscd  FrciK'irnu'ii  rVtreati'd  up  the  wi'sti-rii  shore 
of  Luke  Mirhi>;mi  to  Greeu  Bay.  Oil  arriviiif,'  at 
the  Illinois,  therefore.  La  Salle  found  uotliinjr 
hut  the  terrlhh'  truces  of  tire  and  massacre  and 
cannihal  oriiies;  but  he  spent  the  fullowini;  win- 
ter to  u'ood  purpose  in  .seiurini,'  the  friendship  of 
the  western  Indians,  and  in  niakinir  an  alliance 
with  them  aj;ainst  tlie  Iroipiois.  Then,  in  -Alay, 
ltl.Hl,  he  set  out  a^ain  for  Canada,  to  look  after 
Ids  creditors  and  obtain  new  resources.  On  the 
wav  hoim-,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Michigan,  he 
met  his  frienil  Tonty,  and  toi;ether  they  paddled 
their  cancws  a  tliousiuid  nules  and  came  to  Fort 
Fninteiiac.  So,  after  all  this  hardship  and  dis- 
aster, the  work  was  to  he  begun  anew;  and  the 
enemies  of  the  great  explorer  were  exulting  in 
what  they  inuigined  must  be  his  despair.  But 
that  was  li  word  of  which  La  Salle  knew  not  the 
meaning,  ami  now  his  fortunes  began  to  change. 
In  Mr.  I'arkman's  words,  •  Fate  at  length  .seemed 
tired  of  the  contlict  with  so  stubborn  an  adver- 
sjiry."  At  this  third  venture  everything  went 
snuKithly.  The  little  fleet  passed  up  the  great 
lakes,  from  lln'  outlet  of  Ontario  to  the  head  of 
.Michigan,  and  gained  the  Chicago  Hiver.  Cross- 
ing the  narrow  portage,  they  descended  the  Illin- 
ois and  the  .Mississippi. till  thev  came  out  upon  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  on  the'Olh  of  April,  1()82, 
the  tleurs-de-lis  were  planted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river,  and  all  the  country  drained  by  its 
tributaries,  from  the  .Vlleghanics  to  the  Kucky 
.Mountains,  was  formally  declared  to  be  the  |irop- 
erty  of  the  king  of  France,  and  named  after  him 
Louisiana.  Helurning  up  the  river  after  his 
triumph.  La  Salle  founded  a  station  or  small  col- 
ony on  the  Illinois,  which  he  called  St.  Louis, 
and  leaving  Tonty  in  conunand,  kept  on  to  Can- 
ada, and  crossed  to  France  for  means  to  circum- 
vent his  enemies  and  complete  his  far-reaching 
schemes.  A  colony  was  to  be  founded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  military  stations 
were  to  connect  this  with  the  French  .settlements 
in  Canada.  At  the  French  court  La  Salle  was 
treated  like  a  hero,  and  aline  expedition  was  soon 
fitted  out,  but  everything  was  ruined  by  je.ilousy 
and  ill-will  between  La  Salle  and  the  naval  com- 
mander. Beaujeu.  The  fleet  .sailed  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  .Mississippi,  the  colony  was  thrown 
upon  the  coast  of  Texas,  some  of  the  vessels  were 
wrecked,  and  Beaujeu  —  though  apparently  with- 
out sinistt-r  design —  sailed  away  with  tlie  rest, 
and  two  years  of  terribl«  suffering  followed.  At 
last,  in  March,  16.S7,  La  .Salle  started  to  find  the 
Mississippi,  hoping  to  a.scend  it  to  Tonty  s  fort 
on  the  Illinois,  an<l  obtain  relief  for  his  followers. 
But  he  had  scarcely  set  out  on  this  desjjerate  en- 
terprise when  two  or  three  mutinous  wretches  of 
his  party  laid  an  ambush  for  him  in  the  forest. 
and  shot  him  dead.  Thus,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-three,  perished  thisextraordinary  man,  with 
his  life-work  but  half  accomplished.  Yet  his 
labors  had  done  nuich  towards  Iniilding  up  the 
imposing  dominion  with  which  Xew  France  con- 
fronte(l  New  Kngland  in  the  following  century." 
— .1.  Fiske,  T/ie  llinnance  of  the  Sjxndith  and 
Frciic/i  Explorcrii  (Harper's  Mag.,  v.  64,  pp.  446- 
448. 

Also  in  :  F.  Parkman,  La  Salle  and  the  Dis- 
mteryof  the  Great  lfia<.— Chevalier  Ton  ti,  Acc't 
of  M.  de  la  tstlles  last  Erp.  (N.  T.  Hist.  Soc.  Coil's, 
V.  2).— J.  G.  Shea,  Discoteri/  and  Expl.  of  tlie  Mia- 


ximippi  ValUj/. — C.  Le  Clercq, /•'//•/(<  Establishment 
of  the  Faith  in  X.  Francf,  tr.  hi/  Shea,  rh.  21-3.5 

(V.  2). 

A.  D.  1689-1690. — The  first  Inter-Colonial 
War  (King  William's  War):  The  Schenectady 
Massacre. — Montreal  threatened,  Quebec  at- 
tacked, and  Port  Royal  taken  by  the  English. 
— The  Hevolution  of  108S,  in  England,  which 
drove  James  II.  from  the  throne,  and  called  to  it 
his  daughter  .Mary  with  her  able  husband,  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  jiroduced  war  between  Kngland 
an<l  France  (see  Fh.vnci.;:  A.  I).  KiSU-KlOO).  The 
French  and  English  colonies  in  America  were 
.soon  involved  in  the  contest,  and  so  far  as  it 
troubled  American  history,  it  bears  in  New 
England  annals  the  name  of  King  William's 
War.  "If  the  issue  had  depended  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  colonies,  it  could  hardly  have 
seemed  doubtful.  The  French  census  for  the 
North  American  continent,  in  1688,  showed  but 
11.2-19  persons,  .scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish jiopulalion  on  its  frontiers;  about  a  twentieth 
])art  of  English  North  America.  West  of  Mon- 
treal, the  principal  Frencli  posts,  and  those  but 
inconsiderable  ones,  were  at  Fronlenac,  at  Macki- 
naw, and  on  the  Illinois.  At  Niagara,  there 
was  a  wavering  purjiose  of  maintaining  a  post, 
but  no  i)ermanent  occui)ation.  So  weak  were 
the  garrisons  that  English  traders,  with  an  escort 
of  Indians,  had  ventured  even  to  JIackinaw. 
.  .  .  France,  bounding  its  territory  next  New 
England  by  the  Kennebec,  claimed  the  whole 
eastern  coast,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  New- 
foundland, Labrador,  and  Hudson's  Bay;  and  to 
assert  and  defend  this  boundless  region,  Acadia 
and  its  dependencies  counted  but  900  French 
inhabitants.  The  missionaries,  swaying  the 
minds  of  the  Abenakis,  were  the  sole  source  of 
lioi)e.  On  the  declaration  of  war  by  France 
against  England,  Count  Frontenac,  once  more 
governor  of  Canada,  was  charged  to  recover 
Ihulson's  Bay;  to  protect  Acadia;  and.  by  a 
descent  from  Canaila,  to  assist  a  fleet  from 
France  in  making  conquest  of  New  York.  Of 
that  i)rovince  De  Callieres  was,  in  advance,  ap- 
pointeil  governor;  the  English  Catholics  were  to 
be  permitteil  to  remain, —  other  iidiabitants  to  be 
sent  into  Pennsylvania  or  New  England.  .  .  . 
In  the  east,  blood  was  first  shed  iit  Cocheco, 
where,  thirteen  years  before,  an  unsuspecting 
jiarly  of  ;i"iO  Imlians  had  been  taken  prisoners 
and  shipped  for  Boston,  to  be  sold  into  foreign 
slavery.  The  memory  of  the  treachery  was  in- 
delible, and  the  Indian  enussaries  of  Castin 
easily  excited  the  tribe  of  Penai-ook  to  revenge. 
On  the  evening  of  the  2Ttli  of  .June  [1689]  two 
scjuaws  repaired  to  the  house  of  Richard  Wald- 
ron,  and  the  octogenarian  magistrate  bade  them 
lodge  on  the  floor.  At  night,  they  rise,  unbar 
the  gates,  and  summon  their  com]ianiiins,"  who 
tortured  the  aged  Waldron  until  he  died.  "The 
Indians,  burning  his  house  and  others  that  stood 
near  it,  having  killed  three-and-twenty,  returned 
to  the  wilderness  with  29  captives."  In  xVugust, 
the  stockade  at  Pema(iuid  was  taken  by  100 
Indians  from  the  French  mission  (m  the  Penob- 
scot. "Other  inroads  were  made  by  the  Penob- 
scot and  St.  ,Tohn  Indians,  so  that  the  settlements 
east  of  Falmoulh  were  deserted.  In  iScptember, 
comnnssioncrs  from  New  England  held  a  con- 
ference with  tlie  Mohawks  at  Albany,  soliciting 
an  alliance.  'We  have  burned  Montreal,' .said 
they ;  '  we  are  the  allies  of  the  English ;  we  will 
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kwp  the  chain  uubrokcu. '  But  thr\'  refused  to 
invade  the  Abenakis.  .  .  .  Prontenac  .  .  .  now 
iLsed  every  effort  to  win  the  Five  Nations  [tlie 
Iroquois]  to  neutrality  or  to  friendsliip.  To  re- 
cover esteem  in  tlieir  eyes;  to  secure  to  Duran- 
taye,  tlie  commander  at  JIackinaw,  tlic  means  of 
treating  witli  the  Hurons  and  tlie  Ottawas;  it 
was  resolved  by  Froutenac  to  make  a  triple 
descent  into  the  Englisli  provinces.  From  Mon- 
treal, a  party  of  110,  composed  of  French  and  of 
the  Christian  Iroquois, — having  De  Mantet  and 
Sainte  Helene  as  leaders  .  .  .  — for  two  and 
twenty  days  waded  through  snows  and  morasses, 
through  forests  and  across  rivers,  to  t>clienectady. 
The  village  had  given  itself  calndy  to  slumber: 
through  open  and  unguarded  gates  the  invaders 
entered  silently  [Feb.  8,  1690],  and  having,  just 
before  midnight,  reached  its  heart,  the  war- 
whoop  was  raised  (dreadful  sound  to  the  mothers 
of  that  place  and  their  children!),  and  the  dwell- 
ings set  on  fire.  Of  the  inhabitants,  some,  half 
clad,  fled  thi'ougli  the  snows  to  Alliany ;  60  were 
massacred,  of  whom  17  were  children  and  10 
were  Africans.  .  .  .  The  party  from  Three  Rivers, 
led  by  Hertel,  and  consisting  of  but  52  persons 
.  .  .  surprised  the  settlement  at  Salmon  Falls, 
on  the  IMscataqua,  and,  after  a  bloody  engage- 
ment, burned  houses,  barns,  and  cattle  in  the 
stalls,  and  took  54  prisoners,  chiefly  women  and 
children.  .  .  .  Returning  from  this  expedition, 
Hertel  met  the  war  party,  under  Portneuf,  from 
Quebec,  and,  with  them  and  a  reinforcement 
from  Castin,  made  a  successful  attack  on  the  fort 
and  settlement  in  Casco  Bay.  Meantime,  danger 
taught  the  colonies  the  necessity  of  union,  and, 
on  the  1st  day  of  Jlay,  1690,  New  York  beheld 
the  momentous  example  of  an  American  congress 
[see  United  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1690].  .  .  . 
At  that  congress  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Canada  by  marching  an  army,  bj' 
way  of  Lake  Champlain,  against  Montreal,  while 
Massachusetts  should,  with  a  fleet,  attack  Que- 
bec."—G.  Bancroft, //(«!;.  of  the  U.  S.,  ch.  21  (c.  3), 
(pt.  3,  (•/(.  11,  r.  2,  in  the  "Aiithoi-'s  taut  Re- 
vimon"). — Before  the  end  of  the  month  in  which 
tlie  congress  was  held.  Port  Royal  and  the  whole 
of  Acadia  had  already  been  conquered,  having 
surrendered  to  an  expedition  sent  out  by  Massa- 
chusetts, in  eight  small  vessels,  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pliips.  The  larger  fleet  (consisting  of  32 
ships  and  carrying  2,000  men)  directed  against 
Quebec,  sailed  in  August  from  Nastasket,  and 
was,  likewi.se,  commanded  by  Phips.  "The 
plan  of  the  campaign  contemplated  a  diversion 
to  be  made  by  an  assault  on  Montreal,  by  a 
force  composed  of  English  from  Connecticut  and 
New  York,  and  of  Iroquois  Indians,  at  the  same 
time  witli  the  attack  on  Quebec  by  the  fleet. 
And  a  second  expedition  into  Maine  under  Cap- 
tain Church  was  to  threaten  the  Eastern  tribes 
whose  incursions  had,  during  the  last  summer, 
been  so  disastrous.  .  .  .  As  is  so  apt  to  happen 
when  a  plan  involves  the  simultaneous  action  of 
distant  parties,  the  condition  of  success  failed. 
The  movement  of  C'hurch,  who  had  with  him 
but  300  men,  proved  ineffective  as  to  any  con- 
tribution to  the  descent  upon  Canada.  ...  It 
was  not  till  after  a  voyage  of  more  than  six 
weeks  that  the  fleet  from  Boston  cast  anchor 
within  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
meanwhile  the  overland  expedition  against  Mon- 
treal liad  miscarrietl.  The  commanders  respec- 
tively of  the  Connecticut  and  the  New  York  troops 
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had  disagreed,  and  could  not  act  effect ivelv  to- 
gether. .  .  .  The  supply,  both  of  boats  and  of 
provisions,  was  found  to  lie  insufficient.  Tlie 
disastrous  result  was  that  a  retreat  was  ordered, 
without  so  much  as  an  embarkation  of  the 
troops  on  Lake  Champlain.  Frontenac  was  at 
Jlontreal,  whither  he  had  gone  to  superintend 
the  defence,  when  the  intelligence,  so  unex- 
pected, reached  him  from  Quebec;  and  presently 
after  came  the  tidings  of  Phips's  fleet  being  in 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  opportune  than  this  coincidence,  wliich 
gave  the  Governor  liberty  to  hasten  down  to 
direct  his  little  force  of  200  soldiers  at  the 
capital.  The  French  historian  says  that,  if  he 
had  been  three  days  later,  or  if  tlie  English  fleet 
had  not  been  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  or  had 
had  better  pilots  in  the  river,  where  it  was  nearly 
a  fortnight  more  in  making  its  slow  way,  Fron- 
tenac would  have  come  down  from  the  upper 
country  only  to  find  the  English  commander  in 
his  citadel.  As  it  was,  there  ensued  a  crushing 
mortification  and  sorrow  to  Massachusetts.  New 
France  was  made  much  more  formidable  than 
ever."  The  fleet  arrived  before  Quebec  Oct.  6, 
and  retreated  on  the  lltli,  after  con.siderable 
cannonading  and  an  assault  which  the  French 
repelled.  It  suffered  storms  and  disasters  on  the 
return  voyage,  and  lost  altogether  some  200 
men. — J.  G.  Palfrey,  Ilist.  of  New  Eng.,  hk.  4,  ch. 
2  (r.  4). 

Also  in:  F.  Parkman,  Coind  Frontenac  and 
Ne in  France  under  Louis  XIV.,  ch.  10-13. — Doc. 
Hist.  ofN.  T.,  V.  1-2.— F.  Bowen,  Life  of  Sir  W. 
Phips  {Librari/  of  Am.  Biog.,B.  7),  ch.  2-3*.— J.  li. 
Brodhead,///«'i!.  of  the  State  of  JV.  T.,  v.  2,  ch.  12. 
— J.  Pearson,  ct  al.  Hist,  of  the  Schenertadi/  Pat- 
ent, eh.  8-10. 

A.  D.  1692-1697. — The  first  Inter-Colonial 
War  (King  William's  War):  Abortive  plans 
of  invasion  on  both  sides. — French  recovery  of 
Acadia. — "  The  defeat  of  the  expedition  of  1690 
was  probably  attributable  to  the  want  of  concert 
on  the  part  of  the  troojis  from  Connecticut  and 
New  York  and  those  from  Massachusetts,  and 
the  failure  of  the  supplies  which  were  sought 
from  lingland.  .  .  .  But  there  was  mismanage- 
ment on  all  hands  in  the  conduct  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  predestinated 
that  New  England  should  not  be  delivered  from 
the  presence  of  the  French  at  the  north,  until 
time  had  wrought  the  necessary  changes  which 
were  to  render  the  conquest  of  that  country 
available  for  the  promotion  of  still  more  impor- 
tant ends.  Hence  a  new  expedition,  projected 
two  years  later,  and  resolved  to  be  prosecuted  in 
the  following  year  [1(593],  was  attended  with  the 
like  circumstances  of  mortification  and  defeat. 
England  herself  participated  in  this  enterprise, 
and  .  .  .  the  government  was  informed  that  it 
had  'pleased  the  king,  out  of  his  great  goodness 
and  disposition  for  the  welfare  of  all  his  subjects, 
to  send  a  considerable  strength  of  ships  and  men 
into  the  West  Indies,  and  to  direct  Sir  Francis 
Wheeler,  the  admiral,  to  sail  to  New  England 
from  the  Caribbee  Islands,  so  as  to  be  there  liy  the 
last  of  May  or  the  middle  of  June  at  furthest, 
with  a  strength  sufficient  to  overcome  the  enemy, 
if  joined  and  seconded  by  the  forc<'S  of  New 
England.'.  .  .  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of 
these  plans,  the  letter,  which  "should  have  readied 
Boston  by  the  first  of  Aiuil,  did  not  ;irrive  until 
July;  anil  the  mortality  which  prevailed  in  the 
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flfct  (luriiip  its  stii.v  ill  till-  West  Iiiiliis  was  so 
prcal  lliiil.  when  ilic  ciiiiiiimiicli'r-iiicliit'f.  Sir 
Kniiuis  WhcfliT.  iiiulioricl  olT  Nimliiskil. — 
brincium'  liiiiisflf  tlie  news  of  llir  inoji-cted 
invasion. —  lif  lm<l  lost  l.*K)  out  of  2.100  sailors, 
anil  l.MKOoiil  (if  2.400  .soMii'rs.  All  tlioujrlits  of 
redlirinjr  Canada  wcro  lIuTcfort-  abaiidomd  ;  but 
n  plan  for  iinotliir  year  was  scttli'd  witli  tin; 
govi'mor.  the  di-lails  of  wliicli  were  thai  2,000 
lunil  forces  should  In-  sent  from  Eiit'liind  to 
Cunscau  l.v  the  lirst  of  Juiii'.  to  be  joined  by 
2,0(«)  from  the  eolonies.  and  that  the  whole  force 
si'ioulil  go  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  divide  and 
simultaneously  attack  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
Changes  in  the  jrovernment  of  the  province, 
howeviT,  and  other  causes,  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  this  idan.  whose  success  was  problem- 
atical even  if  it  h.id  been  alti'inpted.  IJut  if  the 
plans  of  the  English  for  the  rediu'tion  of  Canada 
were  d(«)ined  to  di.s;ippoinlment.  the  plans  of  the 
French  for  the  recovery  of  Acadia  were  more 
successful.  Kor  the  tirsi  year  after  the  con(|uest 
of  that  country,  indeeil.'  the  French  were  as 
little  concerned" to  regain,  as  the  English  were  to 
retain,  the  possession  of  its  territory;  nor  was 
Ma.ssacliusctts  able  to  bear  the  charge  of  a 
sutlicient  military  force  to  keep  its  inhabitants  in 
subjection,  though  she  issued  commissions  to 
judges  and  other  oHlcers,  and  required  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  oath  of  fidelity.  In  the 
course  of  that  year  [1691],  authority  was  given  to 
Mr.  .lohn  Nelson,  of  Boston,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  overthrow  of  Andros,  and  who 
was  bound  thither  on  a  trading  voyage,  to  be 
commander-in-chief  of  Acadia;  but  as  he  neared 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's,  he  was  taken  by 
Monsieur  Villebon,  who,  under  a  commission 
from  the  French  king,  had  touched  at  Port 
Koval,  and  ordered  the  English  flag  to  be  struck, 
and  the  French  flag  to  be  raised  in  its  place. 
The  next  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge 
Villebon.  but  without  success.  ...  In  the 
summer  of  lOOIi.  I'dnaquid  was  taken  by  the 
French,  under  D'Ibervillc  and  Castine,  anil  the 
frontier  of  the  dominion  of  France  was  extended 
into  Maine;  and  by  the  treaty  of  the  following 
year  Acadia  was  receded  to  France,  and  the 
English  relin(|iiisheil  their  claims  to  the  country. 
The  last  year  of  King  William's  War,  as  it  was 
long  termed  in  Xew  England,  was  a  year  of 
especial  alarm  to  the  province  [Ma.ssacliusetts] 
and  rumors  were  rife  that  the  French  wen-  on 
the  eye  of  fitting  out  a  formidable  lliit  for  the 
invasion  of  the  colonies  and  the  conciuest  of  New 
York."  According  to  the  plan  of  the  French 
undertaking,  a  powerful  fleet  from  France  was 
to  be  joined  by  a  force  of  l.oOO  men,  raised  by 
Count  Frontenae,  in  Canada,  and  make,  first,  a 
conquest  of  Boston.  "  When  that  town  was 
taken,  they  were  to  range  the  coast  to  I'iscataqua, 
destroying  the  settlements  as  far  back  into  the 
country  as  possible.  Should  there  be  time  for 
further  acquisitions,  they  were  next  to  go  to 
New  York,  and  upon  its  reduction  the  Canadian 
troops  were  to  march  overland  to  Quebec,  laying 
waste  the  country  as  they  proceeiled. "  'I'liis 
project  was  frustrated  by  happenings  much  the 
same  in  kind  as  those  which  thwarted  the  designs 
of  the  English  against  Quebec.  The  fleet  was 
delayed  by  contrary  winds,  and  by  certain  boot- 
less undertakings  in  Newfoundland,  until  the 
.season  was  loo  far  advanced  for  the  enterprise 
contemplated.     "  The  peace  of  Rvswick,  which 


soon  followed.  Ic<l  to  a  tentporary  suspension  of 
liostililies.  France,  an.xious  to  secure  as  large  a 
.share  of  territory  in  AiiKTicaas  ijossible.  retained 
the  whole  coast  and  adjacent  islands  from  .Maine 
to  L.'ibrador  and  Hudson's  Bay,  with  Canada, 
and  the  Valley  of  the  31ississippi.  The  jio.sses- 
sioiis  of  England  were  southward  from  the  St. 
Croix.  But  the  bounds  between  the  nations 
were  imperfectly  defined,  and  were,  for  a  long 
time,  a  subject  of  disjjute  and  negotiation." — .1. 
S.  Barry.  I'lM.  of.Uii.iK.,  r.  2,  ch.  4. 

Also  i.n:  F.  Parkman,  Cmiiit  Frontenae  and 
Kt'ir  Fninre  under  Li>ui.i  XIV.,  eh.  16-19. — J. 
liannav.  Hist,  of  Amiliit,  ch.  14. — See,  also, 
Ni:wit'nxni,\xi):  A.  D.  I()9l-ir.n7. 

A.  D.  1696.  —  Frontenac's  expedition  against 
the  Iroquois. — The  warwilli  the  "  ISastnimais  " 
or  "  Bostoiiiiais,"  as  he  called  the  New  England- 
ers,  did  not  divert  Frontenac's  attention  from 
"llie  grand  castigation  which  at  last  he  was 
planiiiiig  for  the  lro(iuois.  He  had  succeeded, 
in  ll>il4,  in  inducing  them  to  meet  him  in  general 
council  at  Quebec,  and  had  framed  the  condi- 
tions of  a  truce;  but  the  English  at  Albany 
intrigued  to  prevent  the  fulfilment,  and  war  was 
again  imminent.  Both  sides  were  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  tribes  of  the  upper 
lakes.  These  wavered,  and  Frontenae  saw  the 
peril  and  the  remedy.  His  recourse  was  to  at- 
tack the  Iroquois  in  their  villages  at  once,  and 
conquer  on  the  iMohawk  the  peace  he  needed  at 
Michiliniackinac.  It  was  Frontenac's  last  cam- 
paign. Early  in  July  [1G90J  he  left  Montreal 
with  2,200  nien.  He  went  by  way  of  Fort 
Frontenae,  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  landed  at 
Oswego,  and  struggled  up  its  stream,  and  at 
last  set  sails  to  his  canoes  on  Lake  Onondaga. 
Then  his  force  marched  again,  and  Frontenae, 
enfeebled  by  his  years,  was  borne  along  in  an 
arm-chair.  Eight  or  nine  miles  and  a  day's 
work  brought  them  to  the  Onondaga  village; 
but  its  inhabitants  had  burned  it  and  fled. 
Vaudi'cuil  was  sent  with  a  detachment  which 
destroyed  the  town  of  the  Oneidas.  After  com- 
mitting all  the  devastation  of  crops  that  he 
couhl,  in  hopes  that  famine  would  help  him, 
Frontenae  began  his  homeward  march  before  the 
English  at  Albany  were  aroused  at  all.  The 
cllect  was  what  Frontenae  wished.  The  Iro- 
quois ceased  their  negotiations  with  the  western 
tribes,  and  sued  for  peace." — G.  Stewart,  Jr., 
Frontcnne  and  his  Ti men  (Narrative  and  Critical 
llifit.  of  Am.,r.  4,  ch.  7). 

Also  in:  F.  Parkman,  Count  Frontenae  and 
New  France  under  Loiiin  XTV..  eh.  18-19. 

A.  D.  1698-1710. — Colonization  of  Louisiana 
and  the  organization  of  its  separate  govern- 
ment.    See  LorisiANA:   A.  1).  10!)S-1712. 

A.  D.  1700-1735. — The  spread  of  French 
occupation  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  on 
the  Lakes. — "From  the  time  of  La  Salle's  visit 
in  11)71),  we  can  trace  a  cuutiiiuous  French  occu- 
pation of  Illinois.  .  .  .  He  planted  his  citadel  of 
St.  Louis  on  the  summit  of  '  Starved  Hock,'  pro- 
posing to  make  that  the  centre  of  his  colony. 
...  At  first  his  colony  was  exceedingly  feeble, 
but  it  was  never  discontinued.  '  Joutel  found  a 
garrison  at  Fort  St.  Louis  ...  in  1G87,  and  ia 
iG89  La  Ilontan  bears  testimony  that  it  still  con- 
tinued. In  Iti'.Mi  a  ]iublic  document  proves  its 
existence;  and  when  Tonty,  in  1700,  again  de- 
scended the  Mississipiji,  lie  was  attended  by 
twenty    Canadians,    residents    on    the   Illinois.' 
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Even  while  the  wars  named  after  King  William 
and  Queen  Anne  were  going  on,  the  French  set- 
tlements were  growing  in  numbers  and  increas- 
ing in  size ;  those  wars  over,  they  made  still  more 
rapid  progress.  >Iissions  grew  into  settlements 
and  parishes.  Old  Kaskaskia  was  begun  in 
what  La  Salle  called  the  'terrestrial  paradise' 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Wabash  Valley  was  occupied  about  1700. 
the  first  settlers  entering  it  by  the  portage  lead- 
ing from  the  Kankakee.  Later  the  voyageurs 
found  a  shorter  route  to  the  fertile  valley.  .  .  . 
The  French  located  their  principal  missions  and 
posts  with  admirable  judgment.  There  is  not 
one  of  them  in  which  we  cannot  see  the  wisdom 
of  the  priest,  of  the  soldier,  and  the  trader  com- 
bined. The  triple  alliance  worked  for  an  im- 
mediate end,  but  the  sites  that  they  chose  are  as 
important  to-day  as  they  were  when  they  chose 
them.  ...  La  Salle's  colony  of  St.  Louis  was 
planted  in  one  of  the  gardens  of  the  world,  in 
the  midst  of  a  numerous  Indian  population,  on 
the  great  line  of  travel  between  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Mississippi  River.  Kaskaskia  and  the 
neighboring  settlements  held  the  centre  of  the 
long  line  extending  from  Canada  to  Louisiana. 
The  Wabash  colony  commanded  that  valley  and 
the  Lower  Ohio.  Detroit  was  a  position  so  im- 
portant that,  securely  held  by  the  French,  it 
practically  banished  from  the  English  mind  for 
lifty  years  the  thought  of  acquiring  the  North- 
west. .  .  .  Then  how  unerringly  were  the 
French  guided  to  the  carrying  places  between  the 
Xorthern  and  the  Southern  waters,  viz..  Green 
Bay.  Fox  River,  and  the  Wisconsin;  the  Chi- 
cago River  and  the  Illinois ;  the  St.  Joseph  and 
the  Kankakee;  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  Wabash; 
the  Maumee  and  the  Wabash;  and,  later,  on  the 
eve  of  the  war  that  gave  Xew  France  to  Eng- 
land, the  Chautauqua  and  French  Creek  routes 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio.  ...  In  due  time 
the  French  began  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
Northern  frontier  of  the  British  colonies.  They 
built  Fort  Niagara  in  1726,  four  years  after  the 
English  built  Fort  Oswego.  Following  the 
early  footsteps  of  Champlain,  they  ascended  to 
the  head  of  the  lake  that  bears  his  name,  where 
they  fortified  Crown  Point  in  1727,  and  Ticon- 
deroga  in  1731.  Presque  Isle,  the  present  site 
of  the  city  of  Erie,  was  occupied  about  the  time 
that  Vincennes  was  founded  in  the  Wabash  Val- 
ley [1735].  Finally,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  last 
struggle  between  England  and  France,  the 
French  pressed  into  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany 
and  the  Ohio,  at  the  same  time  that  the  English 
also  began  to  enter  them." — B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Tlie 
Old  X'^vthind.  i-h.  i. 

A.  D.  1702-1710. — The  Second  Inter-Colo- 
nial War  (Queen  Anne's  War) :  Border  rava- 
ges in  Newr  England  and  Acadia. — English 
Conquest  of  Acadia.  See  New  Exgl.o-d  :  A.  D. 
1711-2-1710. 

A.  D.  1711-1713. — The  Second  Inter-Colo- 
nial War. —  Walker's  Expedition  against 
Quebec. —  Massacre  of  Fox  Indians. —  The 
Peace  of  Utrecht. —  After  the  reductiou  of  Port 
Royal,  which  was  practically  the  conquest  of 
Acadia.  Colonel  Nicholson,  who  bore  the  honors 
of  that  achievement,  repaired  to  England  and 
prevailed  with  the  government  to  lit  out  an  ade- 
quate expedition  for  the  Conquest  of  Canada. 
•  The  fleet,  consisting  of  15  ships  of  war  and  40 
transports,  was  placed  under  the  command   of 


Sir  Hovenden  Walker ;  seven  veteran  regiments 
from  Marlborough's  army,  with  a  battalion  of 
marines,  were  intrusted  to  Mrs.  Masham's  second 
brother,  whom  the  queen  had  pensioned  and 
made  a  brigadier-general,  whom  his  bottle  com- 
panions called  honest  Jack  Hill.  .  .  .  From  June 
25th  to  the  30th  day  of  July  1711,  the  fleet  lay 
at  Boston,  taking  in  supplies  and  the  colonial 
forces.  At  the  same  time,  an  army  of  men  from 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  Pala- 
tine emigrants,  and  about  600  Iroquois,  assem- 
bling at  Albany,  prepared  to  burst  upon  Mon- 
treal ;  while  in  Wisconsin  the  English  had  allies 
in  the  Foxes,  who  were  always  wishing  to  expel 
the  French  from  Michigan.  In  Quebec,  meas- 
ures of  defence  began  by  a  renewal  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Indians.  To  deputies  from  the 
Ouondagas  and  Scnecas,  the  governor  spoke  of 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  French  had  kept  their 
treaty;  and  he  reminded  them  of  their  promise 
to  remain  quiet  upon  their  mats.  A  war  festival 
was  next  held,  at  which  were  present  all  the 
savages  domiciliated  near  the  French  settlements, 
and  all  the  delegates  of  their  allies  who  had  come 
down  to  Montreal.  In  the  presence  of  700  or  800 
warriors,  the  war  song  was  sung  and  the  hatchet 
uplifted.  The  savages  of  the  remote  west  were 
wavering,  till  twent)'  Ilurons  from  Detroit  took 
up  the  hatchet,  and  swayed  all  the  rest  by  their 
example.  By  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  over 
the  natives,  an  alliance  extending  to  the  Ojib- 
ways  constituted  the  defence  of  Montreal.  De- 
scending to  Quebec,  Vaudreuil  found  Abenaki 
volunteers  assembling  for  his  protection.  Meas- 
ures for  resistance  had  been  adopted  with  hearti- 
ness; the  fortifications  were  strengthened  ;  Beau- 
port  was  garrisoned;  and  the  people  were 
resolute  and  confiding ;  even  women  were  ready 
to  labor  for  the  common  defence.  Toward  the 
last  of  August,  it  was  said  that  peasants  at 
Matanes  had  descried  90  or  96  vessels  with  the 
English  flag.  Yet  September  came,  and  still  from 
the  heights  of  Cape  Diamond  no  eye  caught  one 
sail  of  the  e.xpected  enemy.  The  English  squad- 
ron, leaving  Boston  on  tiie  30th  of  July  [1711], 
after  loitering  near  the  bay  of  Gaspe,  at  last  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  Sir  Hoven- 
den Walker  puzzled  himself  with  contriving  how 
he  would  secure  his  vessels  during  the  winter  at 
Quebec."  At  the  same  time,  the  present  and 
actual  difficulties  of  the  expedition  were  soheed- 
Icsslj-  and  ignorantly  dealt  with  that  eight  ships 
of  the  fleet  were  wrecked  among  the  rocks  and 
shoals  near  the  Egg  Islands,  and  88-t  men  were 
drowned.  The  enterprise  was  then  abandoned. 
"  'Had  we  arrived  safe  at  Quebec,'  wrote  the 
admiral,  '  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  nuist  have 
been  left  to  perish  of  cold  and  hunger:  by  the 
loss  of  a  part.  Providence  saved  all  the  rest.' 
Such  was  the  issue  of  hostilities  in  the  north-east. 
Their  total  failure  left  the  expedition  from 
Albany  no  option  but  to  return,  and  Montreal 
was  unmolested.  Detroit,  in  1712,  almost  fell 
before  the  valor  of  a  party  of  the  Ottagamies,  or 
Foxes.  .  .  .  Resolving  to  burn  Detroit,  they 
pitched  their  lodgings  near  the  fort,  which  Du 
Buisson,  with  but  twenty  Frenchmen,  defended. 
Aware  of  their  intention,  he  summoned  his  In- 
dian allies  from  the  chase ;  and,  about  the  middle 
of  May.  Ottawas  and  Hurons  and  Pottawotta- 
mies,  "with  one  branch  of  the  Sacs,  Illinois, 
Menomonies,  and  even  Osases  and  Missouris, 
each  nation  with  its  own  ensign,  came  to  his  re- 
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lief.  So  wiilc  was  llic  iiillueiicf  of  the  mission- 
arifs  in  tlio  West.  .  .  .  The  warriors  of  Ilit-  Fox 
nation,  far  from  dcstrovin};  I)i-troit.  wen-  tlicm- 
mIvcs  lifsiifiid.  and  at'  last  wire  compflleU  to 
siirrcndcr  at  dis<rction.  Those  who  bore  arms 
wi-ri'  ruthlessly  inunlered;  the  rest  distributed 
amotij,'  the  confederates,  to  be  enslaved  or  massa- 
cred at  the  will  of  their  masters.  Cherished  as  the 
loveliest  spot  in  Canada,  the  possession  of  De- 
troit .secureil  for  (iuel)ec- n  great  hiRhwav  to  the 
upper  Indian  tribes  and  to  the  Missi.ssippi.  .  .  . 
In  the  meantime,  the  i>reliminaries  of  a  treaty 
had  iH-en  sifrned  between  Fnince  and  England; 
and  the  war.  .  .  was  suspended  by  negotiations 
that  were  soon  followed  by  the  uncertain  peace 
of  I'tri'cht  I  April  11,  17li!].  .  .  .  England,  l)y 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  obtained  from  France  large 
concessions  of  territory  in  America.  The  as- 
s«'nibly  of  Xcw  York  "had  addres.sed  the  queen 
against  French  settlements  in  the  West :  William 
Penn  advised  to  establish  the  St.  Lawrence  as 
the  boundary  on  the  north,  and  to  include  in  our 
colonies  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  '  It  will 
make  a  glorious  "country ';  such  were  his  pro- 
phetic words.  .  .  .  The  colony  of  Louisiana  ex- 
cited in  Saint-John  '  apprehensions  of  the  future 
unilertakings  of  the  French  in  North  America.' 
The  occupation  of  the  Mississippi  valley  had 
be'en  proposeil  to  Queen  Anne;  yet,  at  the 
peace,  that  immense  region  remained  to  France. 
But  England  obtained  the  bay  of  Hudson  and  its 
borders;  Newfoundland,  subject  to  the  rights  of 
France  in  its  fisheries ;  and  all  Nova  Scotia,  or 
Acadia,  according  to  its  ancient  boundaries.  It 
was  agreed  that  '  France  should  never  molest  the 
Five  Nations  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain." But  Louisiana,  according  to  French  ideas, 
ini'ludi'd  both  banks  of  the  Jlississippi.  Did  the 
treaty  of  I'irecht  assent  to  such  an  extension  of 
French  territory  '!  And  what  were  the  ancient 
limits  of  Acadia  V  Did  it  include  all  that  is  now 
New  Brunswick  V  or  had  France  still  a  large  ter- 
ritory on  the  Atlantic  between  Acadia  and 
-Maine  ?  And  what  were  the  bounds  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Five  Nations,  which  the  treaty  ap- 
peared to  recognize  as  a  part  of  the  English 
dominions  V  Tliese  were  questions  which  were 
never  to  be  adjusted  amicably."— G.  Bancroft, 
Jlist.  of  the  I'.  S.  (Autliur'a  Ltitt  lierinioii),  pt.  3, 
ell.  13  (r.  2). — With  reference  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Fox  Indians  at  Detroit,  a  recent  writer  says: 
"The  French  ollicial  reports  pretend  that  the 
Wisconsin  Indians,  being  in  secret  alliance  with 
the  Iro(|Uois  and  the  English,  had  come  to  De- 
troit with  the  express  purpose  of  besieging  the 
fort  and  reducing  it  to  ruins;  and  their  state- 
ment has  heretofore  been  unsuspectingly  ac- 
cepted by  all  historians.  But  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  charge  is  a  shameful  falsehood.  The 
Fox  Indians  had  rendered  themselves  very  ob- 
noxious to  the  French.  Firmly  lodged  on  the 
Fox  River,  they  controlled  the  chief  highway 
to  the  West:  a  haughty,  independent  and  in- 
tractable people,  they  "could  not  be  cajoled 
into  vassalage.  It  was  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  French  policy  to  "get  them  out 
of  the  way.  They  were  enticed  to  Detroit  in 
order  that  they  might  be  slaughtered.  "— S.  S. 
Hebberd,  JIUl.  of  Wis.  under  the  dominion  of 
Fraiiee.  eh.  5-fi. 


Also  in  :  Wi».  JIUt.  St,r.  Culls.,  v.  .5.— W.  Kings- 
ford.  Hist,  of  Ciutadii,  hk.  6,  ch.  .>-6  (c  2).— R. 
Brown,  Hist,  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  letters 


8-9.— See,  also,  I'TnEriiT:  A.  I),  1T1-.2-1714,  and 
Ni;wFOLNDi..\M>:   .\.    1>.   17i:!. 

A.  D.  1720. — The  fortifying  of  Louisbourg. 
See  C.u-K  Bkkton  :  A.  1).  17JU-171."). 

A.  D.  1744-1748. — The  Third  Inter-Colonial 
War  I  King  George's  Wan. — Loss  and  recovery 
of  Louisbourg  and  Cape  Breton.  Sec  Xkw 
E.M.i.AMi:   A.  I).  171 1;   1715;  anil  174.")-174'<. 

A.  D.  1748-1754.— Active  measures  to  fortify 
possession  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  West. 
Scr  Ohio  i\'ai.i,i;v):  A.  D.  1  7  l^-17.'')4. 

A.  D.  1750-1753. — The  boundaries  disputes 
with  England. — Futile  negotiations  at  Paris. 
-•■For  the  ]iast  three  years  1 17."i(t-17."i3]  the 
commissioners  appointed  under  the  treaty  of 
Aix-I.i-Chapelle  to  settle  the  (|uestion  of  Ijoim- 
daries  between  France  and  p'ngland  in  Am<Tica 
had  been  in  session  at  I'aris.  waging  interminable 
war  on  paper;  La  Galissoniere  and  .Silhouette  for 
France.  Shirley  and  Mildmay  for  England.  By 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Acadia  belonged  to 
England;  but  what  was  Acailia  "i'  According  to 
the  English  commissioners,  it  comprised  not  only 
the  peninsula  called  Nova  Scotia,  but  all  the 
immense  tract  of  land  between  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  north,  the  Gulf  of  the  same 
name  on  the  east,  the  Atlantic  on  the  south,  and 
New  England  on  the  west.  The  French  commis- 
sioners, on  their  (lart,  maintained  that  the  name 
Acadia  belonged  of  right  only  to  about  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  this  territory,  and  that  it  did  not 
even  cover  the  whole  of  the  Acadian  peninsula, 
but  only  its  southern  coast,  with  an  adjoining 
belt  of  barren  wilderness.  When  the  French 
owned  Acadia,  they  gave  it  boundaries  as  com- 
prehensive as  those  claimed  for  it  by  the  English 
eommis.sionarics ;  now  that  it  belonged  to  a  rival, 
they  cut  it  down  to  a  paring  of  its  former  .self. 
.  .  .  Four  censuses  of  Acadia  while  it  belonged 
to  the  French  liad  recognized  the  mainland  as 
included  in  it;  and  so  do  also  the  early  French 
maps.  Its  prodigious  shrinkage  was  simply  the 
consequence  of  its  pos.session  by  an  alien.  Other 
questions  of  limit.s,  more  important  and  equally 
perilous,  called  loudly  for  solution.  What  line 
should  separate  Canada  and  her  western  dependen- 
cies from  the  British  colonies'/  Various  ]irin- 
ciples  of  demarcation  were  suggested,  of  wliieh 
the  most  prominent  was  a  geograi>hieal  one.  All 
countries  watered  by  streams  falling  into  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Jlississippi 
were  to  belong  to  her.  This  would  have  planted 
her  in  the  heart  of  New  York  and  along  the 
crests  of  the  Alleghanies,  giving  her  all  the 
interior  of  the  continent,  and  leaving  nothing  to 
England  but  a  strip  of  sea-coast.  Yet  in  view 
of  what  France  had  achieved;  of  the  patient 
gallantry  of  her  explorers,  the  zeal  of  her  mis- 
sionaries, the  adventurous  hardihood  of  her 
bushrangers,  revealing  to  civilized  mankind  the 
existence  of  this  wilderness  world,  while  her 
rivals  plodded  at  their  workshops,  their  farms, 
or  their  fisheries,  —  in  view  of  all  this,  her  pre- 
tensions were  moderate  and  reasonable  compared 
with  those  of  England.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht 
had  declared  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  to  be 
British  subjects;  therefore  it  was  insi.sted  that 
all  countries  conquered  by  them  belonged  to  the 
British  Crown.  But  what  was  an  Iroquois  eon- 
quest  ?  The  Iroquois  rarely  occupied  the  coun- 
tries they  overran.  .  .  .  But  the  range  of  their 
war-parties  was  prodigious;  and  the  English  laid 
claim  to  every  mountain,  forest  or  prairie  where 
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an  Iroquois  had  taken  a  scalp.  This  would  give 
them  not  only  the  country  between  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  the  Mississippi,  but  also  that  between 
Lake  Huron  and  the  Ottawa,  thus  reducing 
Canada  to  the  patch  on  the  American  map  now 
represented  by  the  province  of  Quebec,  —  or 
rather  by  a  part  of  it,  since  the  extension  of  Acadia 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  would  cut  off  the  present 
counties  of  Gaspe,  Rimouski  and  Bonaventure. 
Indeed,  among  the  advocates  of  British  claims 
there  were  those  who  denied  that  France  had 
any  rights  whatever  on  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Such  being  the  attitude  of  the  two 
contestants,  it  was  plain  there  was  no  resort  but 
the  last  argument  of  kings.  Peace  must  be  won 
with  the  sword." — F.  Parkman,  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,  ch.  5  (r.  1). 

Also  in  :  T.  C.  Haliburton,  Account  of  Kara 
Scotia,  V.  l,pp.  143-149. — See,  also,  NovaScoti.\: 
A.  D.  1749-1755. — Relative  to  the  very  dubious 
English  claim  based  on  treaties  with  the  Iroquois, 
see  New  York:  A.  D.  1684,  and  1726. 

A.  D.  1 755  (April).— Plans  of  the  English 
against  the  French. — "While  the  negotiations 
[between  England  and  France,  at  Paris]  were 
pending,  Braddock  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake. 
In  March  [1755]  he  reached  Williamsburgh,  and 
visited  Annapolis;  on  the  14th  of  April,  he,  with 
Commodore  Keppel,  held  a  congress  at  Alex- 
andria. There  were  present,  of  the  American 
governors,  Shirlej',  next  to  Braddock  in  military 
rank;  Delancey,  of  New  York;  Morris,  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Sharpe,  of  ^Maryland ;  and  Din- 
widdle, of  Virginia.  .  .  .  Between  England  and 
France  peace  existed  under  ratified  treaties;  it 
was  propo.sed  not  to  invade  Canada,  but  to  repel 
encroachments  on  the  frontier.  For  this  end, 
four  expeditions  were  concerted  by  Braddock  at 
Alexandria.  Lawrence,  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  Nova  Scotia,  was  to  reduce  that  province 
according  to  the  English  interpretation  of  its 
boundaries;  Johnson  [afterwards  Sir  "William 
Johnson,  of  New  York]  from  his  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Six  Nations,  was  selected  to  enroll 
Mohawk  warriors  in  British  pay  and  lead  them 
with  pro\incial  militia  against  Crown  Point; 
Shirley  proposed  to  drive  the  French  from 
Niagara ;  the  commander-in-chief  was  to  recover 
the  Ohio  vallev." — G.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the 
U.  S.  (Authors  hjxt  reri-tion).  r.  2.  pp.  416-4"l9. 

A.  D.  1755  (June). — French  disaster  at  Sea. 
— Frustrated  attempt  against  Nova  Scotia. — 
The  arrival  of  Dieskau  at  Quebec. — "  In  1754, 
France  fully  awakened  to  the  fact  that  England 
not  only  intended  to  maintain  her  position  in  the 
wilds  of  America,  but  likewise  by  sea.  She 
equipped  an  armament  under  the  command  of 
admirals  Macnamara  and  Bois  de  la  Mothe.  of  18 
ships  of  the  line  and  9  frigates,  having  on  board, 
ostensibly  for  Canada,  eleven  battalions  of  troops 
under  General  Dieskau,  an  'eleve'of  Marshal 
Saxe.  England,  apprised  of  this  force  being 
sent,  despatched  Vice-Admiral  Boscawen  with 
11  ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate  to  intercept 
it  en  route.  Both  sailed  about  the  same  time, 
the  'Z'Zd  of  April,  1755.  The  French  ambassador 
at  London  being  duly  notified,  replied :  '  That 
his  royal  master  would  consider  the  first  gun 
fired  at  sea  in  a  hostile  manner  to  be  a  declaration 
of  war.'  The  esoteric  instructions  of  the  French 
fleet  were  to  rendezvous  at  Chebuctou  Harbour, 
destroy  Halifax,  and  then  proceed  to  Annapolis 
for  the  same  purpose.     While  the  instructions 


were  of  necessity  secret,  it  was  well  known  in 
Acadia  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  by 
France  to  recover  possession  of  the  province. 
It  was  this  fleet,  so  eagerly  expected  by  the 
Acadians,  that  gave  rise  to  the  insolent  manner 
in  which  they  addressed  the  Council  at  Halifax, 
and  which  led  to  an  immediate  removal  of  their 
arms  and  subsequent  dispersal.  Owing  to  mis- 
adventure, some  of  the  French  fleet  under 
Macnamara  had  to  put  back  to  Brest;  the  re- 
mainder met  the  English  off  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland [June  8]  in  a  dense  fog ;  avoiding  an 
engagement,  several  of  them  escaped  by  taking 
the  northern  route  via  Belleisle  .  .  .  success- 
fully reaching  their  'harbour  of  refuge,' Louis- 
bourg.  The  '  Lys  '  and  the  '  Alcyde  '  were  suf- 
ficiently unfortunate  to  be  compelled  to  face  the 
guns  of  the  English  frigates  '  Dunkirk  '  and 
■  Defiance, 'and  after  five  hours  close  engagement 
the  '  Lys  '  struck  its  colors  .  .  .  followed  by  the 
'Alcyde,' when  Hocquart  in  command  became 
Bosca wen's  prisoner  by  sea  for  the  third  time, 
together  with  £76.000  sterling  in  money,  eight 
companies  of  soldiers  and  several  officers  and 
engineers.  The  unexpected  rencontre  with  Bos- 
cawen's  fleet,  the  loss  of  two  of  their  vessels,  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  garrison  at  Halifax  was 
considerably  reinforced  by  the  forces  brought  out 
by  Boscawen,  caused  the  abandonment  of  all 
attempts  to  recover  Acadia.  Dieskau,  after 
landing  a  few  regiments  at  Louisbourg,  pro- 
ceeded to  Quebec."— G.  E.  Hart,  Th^  Fall  of 
New  France,  pp.  51-54. 

Also  ln:  J.  Campbell,  Naral  Hist,  of  Great 
Britain,  v.  5,  pp.  104^106. 

A.  D.  1755  (July).— Defeat  of  Braddock's 
Expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne.  See  Ohio 
(V.VLLEY):  A.  D.  17.'j5. 

A.  D.  1755  (August — October) :  The  abortive 
expedition  against  Niagara. —  According  to 
the  English  plan  of  campaign,  concerted  with 
Braddock  at  Alexandria,  Governor  Shirley  was 
to  lead  an  army  for  the  conquest  of  Niagara; 
but  his  march  westward  ended  at  Oswego. 
■ '  Colonel  Philip  Schuyler  led  the  first  regiment 
of  the  expedition.  Boats  were  built  at  Oswego 
to  convey  600  men  by  lake.  Shirle}-  followed 
by  way  of  the  Jlohawk,  and  reached  Oswego 
August  21.  He  was  delayed  from  various 
causes,  and  in  October  a  council  of  war  decided 
that  the  attack  on  Niagara  should  be  postponed 
for  a  year.  Shirley  was  to  have  met  Braddock 
in  victory  at  Niagara.  Both  branches  of  the 
plan  had  been  shattered.  The  great  western 
scheme  sank  to  a  mere  strengthening  of  the 
defences  of  Oswego.  Colonel  Mercer  was  left  in 
command  of  a  garrison  of  700  men,  with  instruc- 
tions to  build  two  new  forts,  and  General  Shirley 
took  the  remainder  of  his  force  back  to  Albany. 
The  pitiful  failure  led  to  recriminations  relative 
to  the  causes  of  the  fatal  delays."— E.  H. 
Roberts,  Kew  York,  r.  1,  ch.  20. 

Also  m:  R.  Ilildreth,  Ilist.  of  the  V.  S.,  ch.  26 

(''•  2). 

A.  D.  1755  (September).— The  Battle  of 
Lake  George  and  defeat  of  Dieskau.—  ■  The 
expedition  against  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  had  been  intrusted  to  General  William 
Johnson.  His  troops  were  drawn  principally 
from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut;  a  regiment 
from  New  Hampshire  joined  them  at  Albany. 
At  the  head  of  boat  navigation  on  the  Hudson,  a 
fort  was  built  which,  in  honor  of  their  com- 
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niaiuliT.  wlmm  tlu'V  n-vcrinictil  as  'a  brave  and 
virtuous  iimii,' tlif  siildiers  iiaincd  Fort  Lymau. 
Hut  wlu'U  .lolmsoii  assumed  tlie  eoinmand  ho 
uii;;enen>usly  ehaiiired  tlienaiueto  Fori  Edward. 
I.eaviuf;  a  garrison  iu  tliis  fort.  Johnson  moved 
with  alMuit  ri.oOO  men  to  the  head  of  Lake  Cteorfte, 
and  there  fonned  a  camp,  intending  to  descend 
into  Lake  Chaniphdn.  llendrick,  the  celebrated 
Moliawk  chief,  witli  liis  warriors,  were  among 
tlieso  troops.  Isrsiel  l^utnam,  tor),  was  there,  as 
a  captain,  and  John  .Stark  as  a  lieutenant,  each 
taking  lessons  in  warfare.  The  French  were  not 
idle;  the  district  of  Montreal  made  the  most 
strenuous  e.\erlions  to  meet  the  invading  foe. 
All  the  men  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  were 
called  into  active  service;  so  that,  to  gather  in 
the  harvest,  their  |)laces  were  .supplied  by  men 
from  other  districts.  The  energetic  Uaron  Dies- 
kau  resjilved,  by  a  bold  attack,  to  terrify  the 
invaders.  Taking  with  him  200  regulars,  and 
about  \.'200  Canadians  and  Indians,  he  set  out  to 
capture  Fort  Kdwanl:  but,  as  he  drew  near,  the 
Indians  heard  that  it  was  defended  by  cannon, 
which  they  greatly  dreaded,  and  they  refused  to 
advance.  "  I  le  now  changed  his  plan,  and  resolved 
to  attack  Johnson's  camp,  which  wassupposed  to 
l)c  without  cannon.  Meantime  scouts  had 
reported  to  Joluison  that  they  had  seen  roads 
made  through  the  woods  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Edward.  Not  knowing  the  movements  of  Dics- 
kau,  a  detachment  of  1,(100  men,  under  Colonei 
Ephralm  Williams,  of  Massacliusetts,  and  200 
.Mohawks,  imder  llendrick,  marched  to  relieve 
that  post.  The  French  had  information  of  their 
approach  and  placed  themselves  in  and)u.sh. 
They  were  concealed  among  the  thick  bushes  of 
a  swamp,  on  the  one  side,  and  rocks  and  trees  on 
the  other.  The  English  recklessly  marched  into 
the  dctile.  They  were  vigorously  nttacked 
[Sept.  .■>]  and  thrown  into  confusion,  llendrick 
was  almost  instantly  killed,  and  in  a  short  time 
Williams  fell  also.  The  detachment  commenced 
to  retreat,  occa.sionally  halting  to  check  their 
pursuers.  The  firing  was  heanl  in  the  camp:  as 
the  sound  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  it  was  evident 
the  det.ichment  was  retreating.  The  drums  beat 
to  arms,  trees  were  hastily  felled  and  thrown 
together  to  fonn  a  breastwork,  upon  which 
were  placed  a  few  c.inuon,  just  arrived  from  the 
Hudson.  Scarcely  were  these  preparations  made 
when  the  panting  fugitives  appeared  in  sight, 
hotly  pursued  by  the  French  and  Indians. 
Intending  to  enter  the  camp  with  Die  fugitives, 
Dieskau  urged  forward  his  men  with  the  greatest 
impetuosity.  The  moment  the  fugitives  were 
past  the  muzzles  of  the  cannon  they  opened  with 
a  tremendous  shower  of  grape,  wiiicli  scattered 
the  terrified  Indians  and  cheeked  the  Canadians, 
but  the  regulars  pushed  on.  A  determined  con- 
test ensued,  which  lasted  five  hours,  until  the 
regulars  were  nearly  all  slain,  while  the  Indians 
and  Canadians  did  but  little  execution;  they 
remained  at  a  respectful  distance  among  the 
trees.  At  length  the  enemy  began  to  retreat, 
and  the  Americans  leaped  over  tiie  breastworks 
and  i)ursued  them  with  great  vigor.  That  same 
evening,  after  the  pursuit  had  ceased,  as  the 
French  were  retreating,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  with  great  spirit  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire regiment,  which  was  on  its  way  from  Fort 
Edward.  They  were  so  panic  stricken  bv  this 
new  assault  that  they  abandoned  everything  and 
fled  for  their  lives.    "Dieskau  had  been  wounded 


once  or  twice  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle, 
but  he  never  left  his  post.  ...  lie  was  taken 
prisoner,  kindly  treated,  and  sent  to  England, 
where  he  died.  Johnson  was  sliglitly  wounded 
at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  anil  prudently 
retired  from  danger.  To  General  Lyman  belongs 
the  honor  of  the  victory,  yet  Johnson,  in  his 
report  of  the  battle,  did  not  even  menlion  his 
name.  Johnson,  for  his  exertions  on  that  day, 
was  made  a  baronet,  and  received  from  royal 
favor  a  gift  of  lj;2."),000.  He  had  fii.iids "  at 
court,  but  Lyman  was  unknown.  Col.  Ephraim 
Williams,  who  fell  in  this  battle,  while  passing 
through  Albany,  had  taken  the  jirecaution  to 
make  his  will,  in  which  he  betiuealhed  i)roperty 
to  found  a  free  school  in  western  Slassachusetts. 
That  school  has  since  grown  into  Williams  Col- 
lege."— J.  II.  Patton,  Concise  Hist,  of  the  Am. 
People,  r.  1,  rh.  '2'2. 

Also  in  :  W.  L.  Stone,  Life  and  Times  of  Sir 
W.  Johnson,  T.  1,  rh.  16. — P.  Parkman,  .Vontenlm 
and  Wo/fe,  v.  1.  rh.  9. 

A.  D.I75S  (October— November). — Removal 
and  dispersion  in  exile  of  the  French  Acadians. 
See  N()V.\  ScoTi.v:  A.  1).  IT.-i."). 

A.  D.  1756. — Formal  declarations  of  war — 
the  "  Seven  Years  War  "  of  Europe,  called  the 
"  French  and  Indian  War"  in  British  America. 
— Montcalm  sent  from  France. — "On  the  ISih 
of  .May,  IT'i'i.  England,  afirr  a  year  of  open  hos- 
tility, at  length  declared  war.  She  had  attacked 
France  by  land  and  sea,  turned  loose  her  ships 
to  prey  on  French  commerce,  and  brought  some 
300  prizes  into  her  ports.  It  was  the  act  of  a 
weak  government,  supplying  by  spasms  of  vio- 
lence what  it  lacked  in  considerate  resolution. 
France,  no  match  for  her  amphibious  enemy  in 
the  game  of  marine  depredation,  cried  out  in 
horror;  and  to  em])hasize  her  complaints  and 
signalize  a  pretended  good  faith  which  her  acts 
had  belied, ostentatiously  released  a  British  frigate 
captured  by  her  cruisers.  She  in  her  turn  de- 
clared war  on  the  9lh  of  June:  and  now  began 
the  most  terrible  conflict  of  the  18th  century:  one 
that  convulsed  Europe  and  shook  America,  India, 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea 
[see  E.NGL.VXD:  A.  D.  1754-1755,  and  after;  also 
Gr.tiM.VNY:  A.  D.  175.5-1756,  and  after].  .  .  . 
Henceforth  France  was  to  turn  her  strength 
against  her  European  foes;  and  the  American 
war,  the  occasion  of  the  universal  outbreak,  was 
to  hold  in  her  eyes  a  second  place.  .  .  .  Still, 
something  must  be  done  for  the  American  war; 
at  least  there  must  be  a  new  general  to  replace 
Dieskau.  None  of  the  court  favorites  wanted  a 
command  in  the  backwoods,  and  the  minister  of 
I  war  was  free  to  choose  whom  he  would.  His 
choice  fell  on  Louis  Joseph,  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm-Gozon  de  Saint  Veran.  .  .  .  The  Chevalier 
de  Levis,  afterwards  Marshal  of  France,  was 
named  as  his  .second  in  command.  .  .  .  The 
j  troops  destined  for  Canada  were  only  two  battal- 
!  ions,  one  belonging  to  the  regiment  of  La  Sarre, 
and  the  other  to  that  of  Koy;il  Roussillon.  Louis 
XV.  and  Pompadour  sent  100,000  men  to  fight 
the  battles  of  Austria,  and  could  spare  but  1,200 
to  reinforce  New  France."  Mont<aliu.  who 
reached  Quebec  in  May,  was  placed  in  diflieult 
relations  with  the  governor-general,  Vaudreuil, 
by  the  fact  that  the  latter  held  command  of  the 
colonial  troops.  The  forces  in  New  France,  were 
of  three  kinds, — "the  '  troupes  de  terre,' troops 
of  the  line,  or  regulars  from  France ;  the  '  troupes 
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de  la  marine,'  or  colony  regulars;  and  lastly  the 
militia.  The  first  consisted  of  the  four  battalions 
that  had  come  over  with  Dieskau  and  the  two 
that  had  come  with  Montcalm,  comprising  in  all 
a  little  less  than  3,000  men.  Besides  these,  the 
battalions  of  Artois  and  Bourgogne,  to  the  num- 
ber of  1,100  men,  were  in  garrison  at  Louisbourg." 
This  constituted  Montcalm's  command.  The 
colony  regulars  and  the  militia  remained  subject 
to  the  orders  of  the  governor,  who  manifested  an 
early  jealousy  of  Montcalm.  The  former  troops 
numbered  less  than  2, 000  men.  ' '  All  the  effective 
male  population  of  Canada,  from  15  years  to  60, 
was  enrolled  in  the  militia.  ...  In  1750  the 
militia  of  all  ranks  counted  about  13,000;  and 
eight  years  later  the  number  had  increased  to 
about  15,000.  Until  the  last  two  years  of  the 
war,  those  employed  in  actual  warfare  were  but 
few.  ...  To  the  white  figliting  force  of  the 
colonj-  are  to  be  added  the  red  men.  .  .  .  The 
military  situation  was  somewhat  perplexing. 
Iroquois  spies  had  brought  reports  of  great  pre- 
parations on  the  part  of  the  English.  As  neither 
party  dared  offend  these  wavering  tribes,  their 
warriors  could  pass  with  impunity  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  were  paid  by  each  for  bringing  in- 
formation, not  always  trustworthy.  They  de- 
clared that  the  English  were  gathering  in  force 
to  renew  the  attempt  made  by  Jolmson  the 
year  before  against  Crown  Point  and  Ticon- 
deroga,  as  well  as  that  made  by  Shirley  against 
Forts  Frontenac  and  Niagara.  Yaudreuil  had 
spared  no  effort  to  meet  the  double  danger. 
Eotbiniere,  a  Canadian  engineer,  had  been  busied 
during  the  winter  in  fortifying  Ticonderoga. 
while  Pouchot,  a  captain  in  the  battalion  of 
Beam,  had  rebuilt  Niagara,  and  two  French 
engineers  were  at  work  in  strengthening  the 
defences  of  Frontenac.  .  .  .  Indians  presently 
brought  word  that  10,000  English  were  coming 
to  attack  Ticonderoga."  Both  Montcalm  and 
Levis,  with  troops,  "hastened  to  the  supposed 
scene  of  danger  .  .  .  and  reached  Ticonderoga 
at  the  end  of  .lune.  They  found  the  fort 
.  .  .  advanced  towards  completion.  It  stood  on 
the  crown  of  the  promontory.  .  .  .  The  rampart 
consisted  of  two  parallel  walls  ten  feet  apart, 
built  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  held  together  I)y 
transverse  logs  dovetailed  at  both  ends,  the  space 
between  being  filled  with  earth  and  gravel  well 
packed.  Such  was  the  first  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
or  Carillon, —  a  structure  quite  distinct  from  the 
later  fort  of  which  the  ruins  still  stand  on  the 
same  spot.  .  .  .  Ticonderoga  was  now  the  most 
advanced  position  of  the  l^rench,  and  Crown 
Point,  which  had  before  held  that  perilous  honor, 
was  in  the  second  line.  .  .  .  The  danger  from 
the  English  proved  to  be  still  remote.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while, at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  the  raw  bands 
of  ever-active  New  England,  were  mustering  for 
the  fray." — F.  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe, 
c.  1,  ch.  11. 

Axso  rs;  W.  Kingsford,  Hist,  of  Canada,  bk. 
11.  c-/(.  9(r.  3). 

A.  D.  1756-1757.  —  French  successes. — 
Capture  of  Oswego  and  Fort  William  Henry. 
— Bloody  work  of  the  savage  allies. —  On  the 
death  of  Braddock.  Gov.  Shirley  became  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in  America, 
"a  position  for  which  he  was  not  adapted  by 
military  knowledge.  .  .  .  His  military  schemes 
for  the  season  of  1756  were  grand  in  conception 
and  theory,  but  disastrous  failures  in  practice. 


Ten  thousand  men  were  to  advance  against 
Crown  Point  — 6,000  for  service  on  Lake  On- 
tario, 3,000  for  an  attack  on  Fort  Duquesne, 
and  2,000  to  advance  up  the  river  Kennebec, 
destroy  the  settlement  adjoining  the  Chaudiftre 
and  descending  the  mouth  of  that  river  within 
three  miles  of  Quebec,  keep  all  that  part  of 
Canada  in  alarm.  "While  each  of  these  armies 
was  being  put  into  motion,  the  season  had  be- 
come too  far  advanced  for  action  at  any  one 
point.  Moreover,  the  British  Government,  dis- 
satisfied with  a  Provincial  officer  being  at  the 
head  of  its  army  in  America,  determined  upon 
sending  out  General  Lord  Loudoun.  While 
Shirley  was  preparing,  ^Montcalm  advanced 
against  the  three  forts  at  Oswego,  the  terror  of 
the  French  in  the  Iroquois  country  and  which  it 
had  been  their  desire  to  destroy  for  many  years 
back ;  they  likewise  commanded  the  entrance  to 
Lake  Ontario.  The  English  had  a  garrison  of 
1,800  men  in  these  divided  between  Fort  Ontario 
.  .  .  Fort  Oswego  .  .  .  and  Fort  George,  or 
Rascal  .  .  .  about  a  mile  distant  from  each 
other."  Montcalm  took  all  three  of  the  forts 
without  much  difliculty,  and  demolished  them. 
"Shirley  was  much  blamed  for  this  defeat  and 
the  failure  of  his  projects,  and  lost  both  his 
government  and  command,  being  succeeded  by 
John  Campbell,  fourth  Earl  of  Loudoun,  Baron 
Mauchlaw,  one  of  the  si.xteen  peers  of  Scotland, 
with  General  Abercromby  as  second  In  command 
—  both  notorious  for  previous  incompetency. 
.  .  .  They  were  sent  out  with  considerable  rein- 
forcements, and  had  transferred  to  them  by 
Shiriey  16,000  men  in  the  field,  of  whom  6.000 
were  regulars;  but,  with  that  masterly  inactivity 
and  indecision  for  which  Loudoim  was  most 
renowned,  no  further  movement  was  made  this 
year.  The  year  1757  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  military  movements  of  much  moment." 
An  intended  attack  on  Louisbourg  was  po.stponed 
because  of  news  that  a  powerful  French  fleet 
held  possession  of  its  harbor  and  that  the 
garrisou  was  very  strong.  "  Montcalm,  finding 
himself  free  from  attack,  penetrated  with  his 
army  of  7,606  men  to  Fort  William  Henry,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  George.  Included  were  2,000 
Indians.  The  fort  was  garrisoned  by  2,264 
regulars  under  Colonel  Munroe  of  the  35th  Regi- 
ment, and  in  the  neighborhood  there  was  an 
additional  force  of  4,600  men  under  General 
Webb.  On  the  3d  of  August  the  fort  was  in- 
vested and,  after  a  summons  to  surrender  was 
rejected,  the  attack  was  begun  and  continued 
with  undiminished  fervor  until  the  9th  at  noon, 
when  a  capitulation  was  signed.  General  Webb 
did  not  join  Munroe.  as  he  was  instructed  to  do 
by  Abercromby  s  plans,  some  cowardice  being 
attributed  to  him  by  contemporary  writers.  An 
incident  of  the  war  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  and  ill-feeling  up  to 
the  present  moment,  was  the  so-called  massacre 
at  Fort  William  Hcury,  the  outcome  of  the 
numerous  horde  of  savages  the  French  allies 
had  in  the  engagement.  ...  On  the  morning 
following  the  surrender,  the  garrisou  was  to 
march  out  under  a  proper  escort  to  protect  them 
from  injury  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  The 
evacuation'had  barely  commenced,  when  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  looting  of  the  day  previous,  which  en- 
sued immediately  after  the  capitulation  had  been 
signed,  was  attempted.  An  effort  being  made 
by  the  escort  to  stop  it,  some  drunken  Indians 
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iiltack.a  tlic  (li'fllr.  wliiclircsullcil  in  tlio  niiinlcr- 
iii);  mill  walpiiig  "f  some  (id  or  70  of  the 
Iirisoiiers;  iimltreatiiig  iind  robliing  ii  large  num- 
Imt  of  olliers.  Upon  a  cmeful  investiiration  of 
till-  coiileiiiponiry  aiilliorities,  no  lilanie  whatever 
can  t)C  altacheil  to  tlie  goiMl  fame  of  the  hriive 
and  humane  Moiiteahn  or  De  Levis,  .  .  .  Fort 
fieorpe,  or  William  IIenrv,as  it  was  inililTeri  iilly 
called,  like  its  (■■nipeer  Fort  Osweiro,  was  razed 
to  the  ground  and  the  army  retreated  into  their 
winter  (luurters  at  Alonlreal.  The  termination 
of  the  year  left  the  French  ma.sters  of  Lakes 
Clmmplidn  and  George,  together  with  the  chain 
of  great  lakes  coimccting  the  St.  Lawrence  with 
the  Mis.>iis.sippi;  also  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  all  the  eountrv  in  dispute  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains."— G.  E.  Hart,  T/te  Fall  of 
S'rin  ^'Viiwc,  /</>.  70-79. 

Al.HO  IN  :    E.  Warliurton,  Conqneit  of  Canada, 
T.  2.  eh.  2-:!. 

A.  D.  1758.— The  loss  of  Louisbourg  and 
Fort  Du  Quesne.— Bloody  defeat  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  Ticonderoga.— •■ 'I'lie  affairs  of  Great 
Britain  in  Norlh  America  wore  a  more  gloomy 
aspect,  at  the  dose  of  the  cami)aign  of  IToT, 
than  at  any  former  period.  By  the  acquisition 
of  fort  Wil'liatn  Henry,  the  French  had  obtained 
complete  pos.>iession  of  the  lakes  Champlain,  and 
George.  By  the  destruction  of  Oswego,  they 
had  aci|\nred  the  dominion  of  those  lakes  which 
conned  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  waters  of  the 
Mis.-;Usippi,  and  unite  C'auaila  to  Louisiana.  By 
means  of  fort  I)n  QuCsne,  they  maintained  their 
a.scendency  over  the  Indians,  and  held  \indis- 
tiirtieil  pos.se.s.sion  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains:  while  the  English  settlers 
\vere  driven  to  the  blue  ridge.  The  great  object 
of  the  war  in  that  quarter  was  gained,  and 
France  held  the  country  for  which  hostilities  had 
iH'cn  commenced.  .  ,  .  But  this  inglorious  scene 
was  about  to  be  succeeded  by  one  of  unrivalled 
brilliancy.  .  .  .  The  brightest  era  of  British  his- 
tory was  to  commence.  .  .  .  The  public  voice 
hail,  at  length,  made  its  way  to  the  throne,  and 
had  forced,  on  the  unwilling  monarch,  a  minister 
who  has  been  justly  deemed  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  ...  In  the 
sununer  of  17"i7,  an  administration  was  formed, 
which  conciliated  the  great  contending  interests 
in  parli.iment ;  and  .Mr.  Pitt  was  placed  at  its 
head.  .  .  .  Pos.sessing  the  public  confidence 
without  limitation,  iie  couuuanded  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  and  drew  lilierally  from 
the  public  purse.  .  .  .  In  no  part  of  his  majesty's 
dominions  was  the  new  administration  more 
popular  than  in  his  American  colonies.  .  .  . 
The  circular  letter  of  Mr.  Pitt  assured  the  several 
goveniors  that,  to  repair  the  losses  and  disap- 
pointments of  the  last  inactive  campaign,  the 
cabinet  was  determineil  to  send  a  formidable 
force,  to  operate  by  sea  and  land,  against  the 
French  in  America;  and  he  called  ujion  them  to 
raise  as  large  bodies  of  men,  within  their  re- 
spective governments,  as  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants might  allow.  .  .  .  The  legislature  of  .Mas- 
sachusetts agreed  to  furnish  7,()00  men;  Connec- 
ticut ,"),(KM);  and  New  Hampshire  3.000.  .  .  . 
Three  expeditions  were  proposed.  The  first  was 
against  Louisbourg;  the  second  against  Ticon- 
deroga and  Crown  Point;  and  the  "third  against 
fort  Du  Quesne.  The  army  destined  against 
LouislMurg,  consisting  of  14,000  men,  was  com- 
niauded  by  major  general  Amherst.     [The  expe- 


dition was  successful  and  Louisbourg  fell.  .luly 
20,  1758.— See  Cape  Bukton  Isi„\ni>:  A.  I). 
1758-1760.]  .  .  .  The  expcilition  against  Ticon- 
deroga and  Crown  Point  was  conducted  by  gen- 
eral Abercrombie  in  jierson.  His  army,  consist- 
ing of  near  l(i,t)O0  efreetives,  of  whom  9,000 
were  provincials,  was  attended  by  a  formidable 
train  of  artillery,  and  pos.sessed  every  re(|uisitc 
to  ensure  success.  On  the  5th  of  July  he 
embarked  on  lake  George,  and  reached  the  land- 
ing place  early  the  ne.xt  morning.  A  disembark- 
ation being  effected  without  opposition,  the 
troops  were  immediately  formed  in  four  columns, 
the  British  in  the  centre,  and  the  jirovincials  on 
the  Hanks;  in  which  order  they  marched  towards 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  French,  composed  of 
one  battalion  posted  in  a  log  camp,  which,  on 
the  approach  of  the  English,  made  a  precipitate 
retreat.  Abercrombie  continued  his  march  to- 
wards Ticonderoga,  with  the  intention  of  invest- 
ing that  place;  but,  the  woods  being  thick,  and 
the  guides  unskilful,  his  columns  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  and,  in  some  measure,  entangled 
with  each  other.  In  this  situation  lord  Howe,  at 
the  head  of  the  right  centre  column,  fell  iti  with 
a  part  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French ; 
which,  in  retreating  from  lake  George,  was  like- 
wise lost  in  the  wood.  He  inuuediatel}'  attacked 
and  dispersed  them ;  killing  .several,  and  taking 
148  jirisoners,  among  whom  were  five  officers. 
This  small  advantage  was  purchased  at  a  dear 
rate.  Though  only  two  olHcers.  on  the  side  of 
the  British,  were  killed,  one  of  these  was  lord 
Howe  himself,  who  fell  on  the  first  fire.  This 
gallant  j'oung  nobleman  had  endeared  himself 
to  the  whole  army.  .  .  .  Without  farther  oppo- 
sition, the  English  army  took  possession  of  the 
post  at  the  Saw  Mills,  within  two  miles  of 
Ticonderoga.  This  fortress  [called  Carillon  by 
the  French],  which  commands  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  lakes,  is  encompassed  on 
three  sides  by  \vater,  and  secured  in  front  by  a 
morass.  The  ordinary  garrison  amounting  to 
4,000  men,  was  stationed  tuider  the  cannon  of 
the  place,  and  covered  by  a  breast-work,  the  ap- 
proach to  which  had  been  rendered  extremely 
difficidt  by  trees  felleil  in  front,  with  their 
branches  outward,  many  of  which  were  sharp- 
ened so  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  elievaux-de- 
fri/.e.  This  body  of  troops  was  rendered  still  more 
formidable  by  its  general  thait  by  its  iiosition. 
It  was  ciiuunanded  by  the  marquis  de  .Montcalm. 
Having  learned  from  his  i)risoners  the  strength 
of  the  army  under  the  walls  of  Ticonderoga, 
and  that  a  reinforcement  of  3,000  men  was  daily 
expected,  general  Abercrombie  thought  it  a(l- 
visable  to  ,storm  the  place  before  this  reinforce- 
ment .shoidd  arrive.  The  troops  marched  to  the 
assault  with  great  intrepidity ;  but  their  utmost 
eJIorts  could  make  no  impression  on  the  works. 
.  .  .  After  a  contest  of  near  four  hours,  and 
several  rejjeated  attacks,  general  Al)ercrond)ie 
(U'dered  a  retreat.  The  army  retired  to  the  camp 
from  which  it  had  marched  in  the  morning;  and. 
the  ne.xt  day,  resumed  its  former  position  on  the 
south  side  of  lake  George.  In  this  rash  attempt, 
the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  English  amounted 
to  near  2,000  men,  of  whom  not  ijuite  400  were 
provincials.  The  French  were  covered  during 
the  whole  action,  and  their  loss  was  incon- 
siderable. Entirely  disconcerted  by  this  une.x- 
Ijected  and  bloody  repulse,  general  Abercrombie 
relinquished   his  designs    against    Ticonderoga 
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and  Crown  Point.  Seairliiiiir  howevcf  for  the 
means  of  repairing  tlie  misfortune,  if  not  tlie 
(lIsL'rate,  sustained  by  his  arms,  he  readily  ac- 
eeded  to  a  proposition  made  by  colonel  Brad- 
street,  for  an  expedition  against  fort  Frontignac. 
This  fortress  stands  on  the  north  side  of  On- 
tario. .  .  .  Colonel  Bradstreet  embarked  on  the 
Ontario  at  Oswego,  and  on  the  25th  of  August, 
landed  within  one  mile  of  the  fort.  In  two  days, 
his  batteries  were  opened  at  so  short  a  distance 
that  almost  every  shell  took  effect ;  and  the  gov- 
ernor, finding  the  ]ilace  absolutely  untenable, 
surrendered  at  discretion.  .  .  .  After  destroying 
the  fort  and  vessels,  and  such  stores  as  could  not 
be  brought  off,  colonel  Bradstreet  returned  to 
the  army  which  undertook  nothing  fartherduring 
the  campaign.  The  demolition  of  fort  Frontig- 
nac and  of  the  stores  which  had  been  collected 
there,  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of 
the  expedition  against  fort  Du  Quesne.  The 
conduct  of  this  enterprise  had  been  entrusted  to 
general  Forbes,  who  marched  from  Philadelphia, 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  at  the  head  of  the 
main  bodj'  of  the  army,  destined  for  this  service, 
in  order  to  join  colonel  Bouquet  at  Raj'Stown. 
So  much  time  was  employed  in  preparing  to 
move  from  this  place,  that  the  Virginia  regulars, 
commanded  by  colonel  Washington,  were  not 
ordered  to  join  the  British  troops  until  the  month 
of  September.  .  .  .  Early  in  October  general 
Forbes  moved  from  Kaystown ;  but  the  obstruc- 
tions to  his  march  were  so  great  that  he  did  not 
reach  fort  Du  Quesne  until  late  in  November. 
The  garrison,  being  deserted  by  the  Indians,  and 
too  weak  to  maintain  the  place  against  the  formid- 
able army  which  was  approaching,  abandoned 
the  fort  the  evening  before  the  arrival  of  the 
British,  and  escaped  down  the  Ohio  in  boats.  The 
English  placed  a  garrison  in  it,  and  changed  its 
name  to  Pittsburg,  in  compliment  to  their  ]50iDular 
minister.  The  acquisition  of  this  post  was  of 
great  importance  to  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia." — J.  Marshall,  Lifeuf  Washington, 
V.  1,  c/(.l3. 

Also  in  :  W.  C.  Bryant  and  S.  H.  Gay,  Pop. 
Ilift.  .if  the  U.  S.,  V.  S,  ch.  11.— B.  Fernow,  The 
Ohio  Valley  in  Colonial  Days,  ch.  7. — Major  R. 
Rogers,  Journals,  ed.  by  Houyh,  pp.  115-123. — 
W.  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  i:  1,  ch.  24. — 
N.  B.  Craig,  the  Olihn  Time,  i:   1,  ;;/'■  n"-200. 

A.  D.  1759  (June — September). — The  Fall  of 
Quebec. — ""Wolfe's  name  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  of  all  who  were  qualified  to  judge,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  stood  low  in  the  column  of 
colonels  in  the  Army  List.  The  great  minister 
[Pitt]  thought  that  the  former  counterbalanced 
the  latter.  .  .  .  One  of  the  last  gazettes  in  the 
year  1758  announced  the  promotion  of  Colonel 
James  AVolfe  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and 
his  appointment  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
expedition  against  Quebec.  About  the  middle 
of  February,  1759,  the  squadron  sailed  from 
England  to  Louisbourg,  where  the  whole  of  the 
British  force  destined  for  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
was  ordered  to  assemble.  .  .  .  Twenty-two  ships 
of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  nineteen  smaller 
vessels  of  war,  with  a  crowd  of  transports,  were 
mustered  under  the  orders  of  the  admiral  [Saun- 
ders], and  a  detachment  of  artillery  and  engineers, 
and  ten  battalions  of  infantrj-,  with  six  companies 
of  Rangers,  formed  Wolfe's  command  ;  the  right 
flank  companies  of  the  three  regiments  which  still 
garrisoned  Louisbourg    soon  after    joined    the 


army,  and  were  fonned  into  a  corps  called  the 
Louisbourg  Grenadiers.  The  total  of  the  land 
forces  embarked  were  somewhat  under  8,000." — 
E.  Warburton,  Conquest  of  Canada,  r.  2,  ch.  9. — 
"Wolfe,  with  his  8,000  men,  ascended  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  the  fleet  in  the  month  of  Jime. 
With  him  came  Brigadiers  ^lonckton,  Towns- 
hend  and  Murray,  youthful  and  brave  like 
himself,  and,  like  himself,  already  schooled  to 
arms.  .  .  .  The  Grenadiers  of  the  army  were 
commanded  by  Colonel  Guy  Carleton,  and  part 
of  the  light  infantry  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wil- 
liam Howe,  both  destined  to  celebrity  in  after 
years,  in  the  annals  of  the  American  revolution. 
Colonel  Howe  was  brother  of  the  gallant  Lord 
Howe,  whose  fall  in  the  preceding  year  was  so 
generally  lamented.  Among  the  officers  of  the 
fleet  was  Jervis.  the  future  admiral,  and  ulti- 
mately Earl  St.  Vincent ;  and  the  master  of  one 
of  the  ships  was  James  Cook,  afterwards  re- 
nowned as  a  discoverer.  About  the  end  of  June, 
the  troops  debarked  on  the  large,  populous,  and 
well-cultivated  Isle  of  Orleans,  a  little  below 
Quebec,  and  encamped  in  its  fertile  fields. 
Quebec,  the  citadel  of  Canada,  was  strong  by 
nature.  It  was  built  round  the  point  of  a  rockj- 
promontory,  and  flanked  b\'  precipices.  .  .  .  The 
place  was  tolerably  fortified,  but  art  had  not  yet 
rendered  it,  as  at  the  present  day,  impregnable. 
Montcalm  commanded  the  post.  His  troops 
were  more  numerous  than  the  assailants;  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  Canadians,  many 
of  them  inhabitants  of  Quebec:  and  he  had  a 
host  of  savages.  His  forces  were  drawn  out 
along  the  northern  shore  below  the  city,  from 
the  River  St.  Charles  to  the  Falls  of  Montmorency, 
and  their  position  was  secured  by  deep  intrench - 
ments.  .  .  .  After  much  resistance,  Wolfe  estab- 
lished batteries  at  the  west  point  of  the  Isle  of 
Orleans,  and  at  Point  Levi,  on  the  right  (or 
south)  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  within  cannon 
range  of  the  city.  .  .  .  ^Many  houses  were  set  on 
fire  in  the  upper  town,  the  lower  town  was 
reduced  to  rubbish;  the  main  fort,  however, 
remained  unharmed.  Anxious  for  a  decisive 
action,  Wolfe,  on  the  9th  of  July,  crossed  over 
in  boats  from  the  Isle  of  Orleans  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  encamped  below 
the  Montmorency.  It  was  an  ill-judged  position. 
...  On  the  18th  of  July,  Wolfe  made  a  recon- 
noitering  expedition  up  the  river,  with  two 
armed  sloops,  and  two  transports  with  troops. 
He  passed  Quebec  unharmed  and  carefully 
noted  the  shores  above  it.  Rugged  cliffs  rose 
almost  from  the  water's  edge.  ...  He  returned 
to  ilontmorency  disappointed,  and  resolved  to 
attack  Montcalm  in  his  camp,  however  difllcult 
to  be  approached,  and  however  strongly  posted. 
Townshend  and  Murray,  with  their  brigades, 
were  to  cross  the  Jlontmorency  at  low  tide, 
below  the  falls,  and  storm  the  redoubt  thrown  up 
in  front  of  the  ford.  Monckton,  at  the  same  time, 
was  to  cross,  with  part  of  his  brigade  in  boats 
from  Point  Levi.  ...  As  usual  in  complicated 
orders,  part  were  misunderstood,  or  neglected, 
and  confusion  was  the  consequence."  The 
assault  was  repelled  and  Wolfe  fell  back  across 
the  river,  having  lost  four  hundred  men,  with 
two  vessels,  which  ran  aground  and  were  burned. 
He  felt  the  failure  deeply,  and  his  chagrin  was 
increased  by  news  of  the  successes  of  his  coadju- 
tors at  Ticbnderoga  and  Niagara.  "The  ditti- 
culties  multiplying  around  hira,  and  the  delay  of 
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Ctciicriil  Aiiilierst  in  liii.sleuing  to  his  aid,  preyed 
imrssmillv  on  Ills  spirit-i.  .  .  .  The  a.-ltalion  of 
Ills  iiiiiKl.  mid  his  acute  sensibility,  lirotiiilit  oil  a 
frvcr,  whieli  for  some  time  ineapaeitated  him 
from  takiiiR  the  tiel-l.  In  the  midst  of  his  illness 
he  railed  a  eouneil  of  war,  in  whieh  the  whole 
plan  of  openitioiis  wa.s  altered.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  eonvey  troops  above  the  town,  and 
endeavor  to  malie  a  diversion  in  that  direction, 
or  ilruw  Montcalm  into  the  open  field.  .  .  .  The 
brief  Canadian  summer  was  over;  they  were  in 
the  month  of  September,  The  c.imp  at  Mont- 
niorencv  was  broken  up.  The  troops  were 
iransporled  to  I'oiiit  Levi,  leaving  a  sulTicient 
DiimlKT  Id  man  the  batteries  on  the  Isle  of 
Orleans.  On  the  5th  and  fith  of  September  the 
embarkation  took  place  above  Point  Levi,  in 
transports  which  had  been  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose. .Montcalm  detached  De  Bougainville  with 
L.'iOO  men  to  keep  along  the  north  shore  above 
the  town,  watch  the  movements  of  the  scjuadron, 
and  prevent  a  landing.  To  deceive  him,  Admiral 
Ilolmes  moved  with  the  ships  of  war  three 
leagues  beyond  the  place  where  the  landing  was 
to  be  atteinpted.  lie  was  to  drop  down,  how- 
ever, in  the  night,  and  protect  tlie  landing.  .  .  . 
The  descent  was  made  in  llat-lioltomed  boats, 
past  midnight,  on  the  i:ith  of  September.  They 
drcippcil  down  silently,  with  the  swift  current. 
•  t^ui  va  la  ?'  (who  goes  there?)  crie<l  a  sentinel 
from  the  shore.  'La  France,'  replied  a  captain 
in  the  first  boat,  who  understood  the  French 
language.  '  A  <piel  regiment  ? '  was  tlie  demand. 
'  I)c  la  Heine  '  (the  (jneen's)  replied  the  captain, 
knowing  that  regiment  w.is  in  I)e  Bougainville's 
detachment.  Fortunately,  aeonvoy  of  provisions 
was  expected  down  from  De  Bougainville's, 
which  tlie  sentinel  supposed  this  to  be.  '  Pas.se,' 
cried  he,  and  the  boats  glided  on  without  further 
challenge.  The  landing  took  place  in  a  cove 
near  Cape  Diamond,  which  still  bears  Wolfe's 
name.  lie  had  marked  it  in  reconnoitcring,  and 
sj«w  that  a  cragged  path  straggled  \ip  from  it 
to  the  Heights  of  Abndiam,  which  might  be 
climbed,  though  with  dilliculty,  and  tliat  it 
appeared  to  be  slightly  guarded  at  top,  Wolfe 
was  among  the  lirst  that  landed  and  a.sccnded  up 
the  steep  and  narrow  path,  where  not  more  than 
two  could  go  abreast,  and  whieh  had  been 
broken  up  by  cross  ditches.  Colonel  Howe,  at 
the  siime  time,  with  the  light  infantry  and  High- 
landers, .scrambled  u|)  the  woody  precipices, 
helping  themselves  by  the  roots  and  branches, 
and  putting  to  llight  a  sergeant's  guard  posted 
at  the  sununit.  Wolfe  drew  up  the  men  in  order 
as  they  mounted  ;  and  by  the  break  of  day  found 
himsi-if  in  pos.sessir)n  of  the  fateful  Plains  of 
Abraham.  .Montcalm  was  thunderstruck  when 
word  was  brought  to  him  in  his  camp  that  the 
English  were  on  the  heights  threatening  the 
weakest  part  of  the  town.  Abandoning  his 
intrencliments,  he  hastened  across  the  river  St. 
Charli-s  and  ascended  the  heights,  which  slojie  up 
gRidually  from  its  banks.  His  force  was  equal 
in  number  to  that  of  the  English,  liut  a  great 
part  wjis  made  up  of  colony  troojjs  and  savages. 
When  he  saw  the  formidable  host  of  regulars  he 
had  to  contend  with,  he  sent  off  swift  messengers 
to  summon  De  Bougainville  with  his  detachment 
to  his  aid;  and  De  Vaudrcil  to  reinforce  him  with 
l,.)l)0  men  from  the  camp.  In  the  meantime  he 
prepared  to  tlank  the  left  of  the  English  line  and 
force  them  to  the  opposite  precipices."     In  the 


memorable  battle  which  ensued,  Wolfe,  who  led 
the  English  line,  received,  lirst,  a  musket  ball  in 
his  wrist,  and  .soon  afterward  was  struck  by  a 
second  in  the  breast.  He  was  borne  mortally 
wounded  to  the  rear,  and  lived  just  long  enough 
to  hear  a  cry  from  those  around  him  that  the 
enemy  ran.  Giving  a  quick  order  for  Webb's 
regiment  to  be  hurried  down  to  the  (^harles 
Kiver  bridge  and  there  obstruct  the  French 
retreat,  he  turned  upon  his  side,  saying,  "Now, 
GimI  be  praised,  I  will  die  in  peace,"  and  expired. 
In  the  meantime  the  French  commander,  Mont- 
calm, had  received  his  death-wound,  while 
striving  to  rally  his  flying  troop.s.  The  victory 
of  the  English  was  complete,  and  they  hastened 
to  fortify  their  position  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
preparing  to  attack  the  citadel.  But,  Montcalm 
<lying  of  his  wound  the  following  morning,  no 
further  defence  of  the  place  was  undertaken.  It 
was  surrendered  on  the  17th  of  Sei)lember  to  Gen- 
eral Townshend,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand.— W.  Irving,  LifeofWaaliinnlon,  r.  \,i-h.  25. 

Ai,so  in:  F.  Parkman,  Mimtailm  and  Wolfe, 
ch.  27-28  (c,  2).— R.  Wright,  Life  of  Wolfe,  ch. 
21-23.— Lord  .Mahon  (Eaii  Stanhope),  Ilist.  of 
Eng.,  1713-1783,  ch.  35  {e.  4).— W.  Smith,  IIM. 
of  Canada,  v.  1,  ch.  6. — J.  Knox.  Ilinton'calJoiir- 
nal.  r.  1,  />;7.  25.5-300;   r.  2.  pp.  1-132. 

A.  D.  1759  (July — Augusti. —  The  fall  of 
Niagara,  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. — 
"  For  the  campaign  of  17.59  the  Briti.sh  Parlia- 
ment voted  liberal  supplies  of  men  and  money, 
and  the  American  colonies,  encouraged  by  the 
successes  of  the  preceding  year,  raised  large  num- 
bers of  troops.  Amherst  superseded  Abercrombie 
as  commander-in-chief.  The  plan  fur  the  year 
embraced  three  expeditious:  Fort  Niagara  was  to 
be  attacked  by  Prideaux,  assisted  by  Sir  William 
Johnson ;  Amherst  was  to  march  his  force  against 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point;  and  (Quebec  w:is 
to  be  assailed  by  an  army  under  ^Vol^e  and  a  fleet 
under  .S;iunders.  Prideaux  and  Amherst.  ;ifter 
tlu^  capture  of  the  forts,  were  to  descend  the  St. 
Lawrence, take  ]\IoTilreal,  and  join  the  army  l)efore 
Queliee.  .  .  .  Vaudreuil,  the  (governor,  having 
received  warning  from  France  of  the  intentions  of 
the  English,  sent  a  small  force  to  Niagara  \inder 
the  engineer  Poucliot,  not  expecting  to  be  able 
to  hold  the  post,  and  not  wishing  to  sacritice 
many  men.  or  to  sjiare  the  troops  from  the  more 
important  points.  Pouchot  repaired  the  defences, 
and  when  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  English 
were  near,  sent  for  men  from  Presqu'  Isle, 
Venango,  and  Detroit.  Prideaux,  in  conuniuid  of 
two  British  regiments,  a  battalion  of  Royal 
Americans,  two  battalions  from  New  York,  anil 
a  train  of  artillery,  was  joined  by  .Jolmsou  with 
a  detachment  of  Indians,  They  l)egaii  their 
march  from  Schenectady  on  the  20th  of  M;iy, 
and,  after  a  dillicult  journey,  reached  Oswego, 
where  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Haldimand 
was  left  to  take  po.ssession  and  form  a  post,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  forces  emb;irked  on  Ijakc 
Ontario,  and  on  the  1st  of  .July  lauded  without 
opp?)sition  about  six  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Niagara.  .  .  .  Pridcau.x  began  his  trenches 
on  the  10th,  and  on  the  11th  a  sally  was  made 
from  the  fort;  but  the  English  placed  themselves 
in  line  of  battle,  and  the  French  were  obliged  to 
retire.  Prideaux  was  steadily  advancing  the 
w-ork  .  .  .  when,  on  the  19th,  he  was  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  shell  from  a  Coehorn  mortar  in 
one  of  the  trenches,  where  lu-  had  gone  to  issue 
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orders.  Amherst  appointed  General  Gage  to 
succeed  him,  hut  before  the  arrival  of  Gage  the 
command  devolved  upon  General  Jolinson,  who 
carried  on  the  siege  according  to  the  plans  of 
Prideaux."  On  the  34th  a  considerable  force  o£ 
French  and  Indians,  about  1,600  strong,  sent  to 
the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  fort,  was  inter- 
cepted and  routed,  most  of  the  French  officers 
and  men  being  slain  or  captured.  This  toolv  from 
Pouchot  his  last  hope,  and  he  surrendered  the 
followin?  day.  "  As  the  stations  bevond  Niagara 
were  now  completely  cut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  the  east,  and  had  given  up  a  large  part 
of  their  men  to  join  D'Aubry  [in  the  attempt  to 
relieve  Niagara],  they  were  no  longer  capable  of 
resistance.  "Presqu'  Isle,  Venango,  and  Le  Banif 
were  easily  taken  by  Colonel  Bouquet,  who  had 
been  sent  to  summon  them  to  surrender."  The 
detachment  left  at  Oswego,  in  charge  of  stores, 
was  attacked  by  a  body  of  French  and  Indians 
from  La  Presentation  (Ogdensburg),  but  the  at- 
tack failed.  "  For  the  reduction  of  the  forts  at 
Tieonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  Amherst  had 
somewhat  more  than  11.000  men.  He  began 
preparations  early  in  May  at  Albany,  preparing 
boats,  gathering  stores,  and  disciplining  the  new 
recruits."  In  .lune  he  reached  Lake  George  with 
his  army,  but  it  was  not  until  late  in  July  that 
"  the  army  moved  down  the  lake  iu  four  columns, 
in  a  fleet  "of  whale-boats,  bateau.x,  and  artillery 
rafts,  very  much  as  Abercromby's  men  had  gone 
to  their  defeat  the  j^ear  before,  and  left  the  boats 
nearly  opposite  the  former  landing-place.  The 
vanguard,  pushing  on  rapidly  over  the  road  to 
the  falls,  met  a  detachment  of  French  and  In- 
dians, whom  they  overpowered  and  scattered 
after  a  slight  skirmish,  and  the  main  body 
pressed  on  and  took  a  position  at  the  saw  mills. 
From  prisoners  it  was  learned  that  Bourlamaque 
commanded  at  Tieonderoga  with  3,400  men. 
Montcalm  was  at  Quebec."  The  French  with- 
drew from  their  outer  lines  into  the  fort,  and 
made  a  show  of  resistance  for  several  days  while 
they  evacuated  the  place.  An  explosion,  during 
the  night  of  the  25th  of  July,  "and  the  light  of 
the  burning  works,  assured  the  English  of  the 
retreat  of  the  French,  of  which  they  ha<l  already 
heard  from  a  deserter,  and  Colonel  ilavilaud  pur- 
sued them  down  the  lake  with  a  few  trooiis,  and 
took  sixteen  prisoners  and  some  boats  laden  with 
powder.  .  .  .  After  the  flames  were  extinguished, 
AmJierst,  who  had  lost  about  7-5  men,  went  to 
work  to  repair  the  fortifications  and  complete  the 
road  from  the  lake.  Some  sunken  French  boats 
were  raised,  and  a  brig  was  built.  Amherst  was 
slowly  preparing  to  attack  Crown  Point,  and 
sent  Rogers  with  his  rangers  to  reconnoitre.  But 
on  the  first  of  August  they  learned  tiiat  the 
French  had  abandoned  that  fort  also ;  and  on  the 
16th  that  Bourlamaque's  men  were  encamped  on 
the  Isle  aux  Noix,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Lake  Champlain.  commanding  the  entrance  to 
the  Richelieu.  They  had  been  joined  by  some 
small  detachments,  and  mmibered  about  3,500 
men.  Amherst  spent  his  time  in  fortifying  Crown 
Point,  and  building  boats  and  rafts,"  until  "it 
was  too  late  to  descend  to  ilontreal  and  go  to  the 
help  of  Wolfe ;  the  time  for  that  had  been  passeil 
in  elaborate  and  useless  preparations." — R.  John- 
son, Hid.  of  the  French  War,  ch.  18. 

Also  IN:  E.  Warburton,  Conquest  of  Canada,  v. 
2,  ch.  9.— W.  L.  Stone.  Life  and  tiims  of  Sir 
W.  Jolinson,  r.  3,  ch.  4. 
25 


A.  D.  1760. — The  completion  of  the  English 
conquest. — The  end  of  "  New  France." — ' '  Not- 
withstanding the  successes  of  17.VJ,  Canada  was 
not  yet  completely  conquered.  If  Amherst  had 
moved  on  faster  and  taken  Montreal,  the  work 
would  have  been  tinished;  but  his  failure  to  do 
so  gave  the  French  forces  an  opportunity  to 
rally,  and  the  indefatigable  De  Levis,  who  had 
succeeded  Montcalm,  gathered  what  remained  of 
the  army  at  ilontreal,  and  made  preparations 
for  attempting  the  recovery  of  Quebec.  .  .  . 
After  several  fruitless  attacks  had  been  made  on 
the  British  outposts  during  the  winter,  De  Levis 
refitted  all  the  vessels  yet  remaining  early  iu  the 
spring  and  gathered  tlie  stores  still  left  at  the 
forts  on  the  Richelieu.  On  tlie  17th  of  April,  he 
left  Montreal  with  all  his  force  and  descended 
the  river,  gathering  up  the  detached  troops  on 
the  way;  the  whole  amounting  to  more  than 
10,000  men.  Queliec  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
JIurray,  with  7.000  men,  a  supply  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery, and  stores  of  ammunition  and  provisions; 
but  the  number  of  men  had  been  nuich  reduced 
by  sickness  and  by  hardship  encountered  in 
bringing  fuel  to  the  city  from  forests,  some  as 
far  as  ten  miles  away.  Their  position,  however, 
had  been  very  much  strengthened.  .  .  .  De  Levis 
encamped  at  St.  Foy,  and  on  the  27th  advanced 
to  within  three  miles  of  the  citv." — R.  Johnson, 
Hid.  of  the  French  Wtir,  ch.  2L— "On  the  38th 
of  April,  JIurray,  marching  out  from  the  city, 
left  the  advantageous  ground  which  he  first 
occupied,  and  hazarded  an  attack  near  Sillery 
Wood.  The  advance-guard,  under  Bourlamaque, 
returned  it  with  ardor.  In  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded, Murray  was  obliged  to  fly,  leaving  ■  his 
very  fine  train  of  artiller)','  and  losing  1.000  men. 
The  French  appear  to  have  lost  "about  300,. 
though  Murray's  report  increased  it  more  than 
eightfold.  During  the  next  two  days,  Levi 
[Levis]  opened  trenches  against  the  town ;  but- 
the  frost  delayed  the  works.  Tlie  English  gar- 
rison, reduced  to  3,300  effective  men,  labored 
with  alacrity;  women,  and  even  cripples  were 
set  to  light  work.  In  the  French  army,  not  a 
word  would  be  listened  to  of  the  possibility  of 
failure.  But  Pitt  had  foreseen  and  prepared  for 
all.  A  fleet  at  his  bidding  went  to  relieve  the 
city ;  and  to  his  wife  he  was  able  to  write  in 
June :  '  Join,  my  love,  with  me,  in  most  humble 
and  grateful  thanks  to  the  Almighty.  Swanton 
arrived  at  Quebec  in  the  Vanguard  on  the  loth 
of  May,  and  destroyed  all  the  French  shipping, 
six  or  "seven  in  number.  The  siege  was  raised 
on  the  17th,  with  every  happy  circumstance. 
The  enemy  left  their  canip  standing;  abandoned 
40  pieces  of  cannon.  Happy,  happy  day  1  Jly 
joy  and  hurry  are  inexpressible.'  When  the 
spring  opened,  Amherst  had  no  difficulties  to 
encounter  in  taking  possession  of  Canada  but 
such  as  he  himself  should  create.  A  country 
suffering  from  a  four  years'  scarcity,  a  dis- 
heartenal  peasantry,  five  or  six  battalions,  wasted 
by  incredible  services  and  not  recruited  from 
France,  offered  no  opposition.  Amlierst  led  the 
main  arrav  of  10,000  men  by  way  of  Oswego; 
thouirh  tlie  labor  of  getting  there  was  greater 
tlianlhat  of  proceeding  directly  upon  Montreal. 
He  desceniled  the  St.  Lawrence  cautiously,  tak- 
ing possession  of.  the  feeble  works  at  Ogdeus- 
biTr".  "Treating  the  helpless  Canadians  with 
humanitv,  and  "with  no  loss  of  lives  except  in 
passins  the  rapids,  on  the  7th  of  September.  1760, 
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he  met  licfore  Monircal  llio  nrmy  of  Murray. 
The  ni-xt  (lav  Ilavilaiul  arrived  with  forces  from 
Cnuvn  I'liiiil:  ami.  in  the  view  of  the  three 
armies,  the  tlaj;  of  St.  lieor.tre  was  raised  in 
triiiinph  over  the  irat'-  of  ^lontreal.  .  .  .  The 
cnpitidation  [siiiiied  liv  the  Maniuis  deVaudreuil, 
governor,  aiiainst  the'prote.st  of  Levis]  included 
all  Canada,  which  was  said  to  extend  to  the  crest 
of  land  dividini;  linmclies  of  Lakes  Erie  and 
Miehivan  from  those  of  the  Miami,  the  Walmsh, 
and  tlie  Illinois  rivers.  Property  and  relifiion 
were  eared  for  in  the  terms  of  surrender;  Iiut  for 
civil  lilierty  no  stipulation  was  thouirht  of.  .  .  . 
On  the  lif'lh  day  after  the  capitulation.  Uogers 
departed  with  ilMI  nuiirers  to  carry  English  ban- 
ners to  the  upper  posts.  .  .  .  The  Indians  on 
the  lakes  wi-re  at  peace,  miited  under  Pontiac. 
the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas.  happy  in  a 
country  fruitfid  of  corn  and  abounding  in  game. 
The  Ainerieans  were  met  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
1>V  a  deputation  of  Ottawas.  '  Pontiac,'  said  they, 
'is  the  chief  and  lord  of  the  country  you  are  in: 
wait  till  he  can  see  you."  When  Pontiac  and 
llogers  met.  the  sjivage  chieftain  a-sked:  'How 
have  vou  dared  to  enter  mv  coiuitry  without  my 
leaveV  'I  come.'  replied  the  English  agent, 
'with  no  design  airainst  the  Indians,  but  to  re- 
move tile  French.'  "  Pontiac.  after  some  delay, 
smoked  the  calumet  with  Rogers  and  consented 
to  his  mission.  The  latter  then  proceeded  to 
take  posses.sion  of  Detroit.  In  the  following 
spring  he  went  on  to  the  French  posts  in  the 
northwest.— G.  Bancroft.  Jlitit.  of  the  U.  S. 
(Antli'ii'g  I'IkI  rerisioii),  v.  2.  pp.  523-524. 

Also  ix:  W.  Smith.  Ifixt.  ofCaiuidn,  r.  1.  <•/*.  7 
(giving  the  Articles  of  Capitulation  in  full). — F. 
ParUman.  H',i,lmlin  iiml  \\'o{fe,  eh.  '^9-30  [r.  2). 

A.  D.  1763. — Ceded  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.     Sic  Si:vkn  Yf.aiis  W'au. 

A.  D.  1763-1774. — The  Province  of  Quebec 
created. — Eleven  years  of  military  rule.— The 
Quebec  Act  of  1774- — Extension  of  Quebec 
Province  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. — 
"  For  three  years  after  the  conquest,  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  wasentnisted  to  military  chiefs, 
stationed  at  Quebec.  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers, 
the  headtpiarters  of  the  three  departments  into 
which  General  Amherst  divided  the  country. 
Military  councils  were  established  to  a<lminister 
law.  though,  as  a  rule,  the  people  did  not  resort 
to  such  tribunals,  hut  settled  their  dilliculties 
among  themselves.  In  1763,  the  king.  George 
III.,  issued  a  proclamation  establishing  four  new 
governments,  of  which  Quebec  was  one.  Lab- 
rador, from  St.  John's  River  to  Hudson's  Ray, 
Anticosti,  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  were  jihiced 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Xewfoundlaiid.  and  the 
islands  of  St.  John  (or  Prince  I^dwani  Island,  as 
it  was  afterwards  called),  and  Cape  Ijretou  (lie 
Royale)  with  the  smaller  islands  adjacent  thereto, 
were  added  to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Ex)iress  power  was  given  to  the  governors,  in 
the  letters-patent  by  which  these  governments 
were  constituted,  to  summon  general  assemblies, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  His  Majesty's 
Council.  '  in  such  manner  and  form  as  was  usual 
in  those  colonies  and  i)rovinces  which  were  under 
the  King's  immediate  government.'.  .  .  No  as- 
sembly, however,  ever  met,  as  the  French-Cana- 
dian population  were  unwilling  to  take  the  test 
oath  and  the  government  of  the  province  was 
carried  on  solely  by  the  governor  general,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  executive  council,  composed 


in  the  first  instance  of  the  two  lieutenant-gov- 
ernors of  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  the  chief 
justice,  the  surveyor  general  of  customs,  and 
eight  others  cliosen  from  the  lea<ling  residents  in 
the  colony.  From  17(i;J  to  1774  the  (uovince  re- 
mained in  a  ver^'  unsettled  state,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncertainty  that  prevailed  as  to  the 
laws  actually  in  force.  .  .  .  The  i)roviuce  of 
Quebec  remained  for  eleven  years  under  the 
system  of  government  established  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  1703.  Ill  1774,  Parliament  intervened 
for  the  tirst  time  in  Canadian  alTairs  and  made 
important  constitutional  changes.  The  previous 
constitution  had  been  created  liy  letters-patent 
under  the  great  .seal  of  Great  iJritain.  in  the  ex- 
erci.se  of  an  un(|uestionable  and  undisputed  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown.  The  colonial  in.stitutions 
of  the  old  possessions  of  Great  Hiitain,  now 
known  as  the  Cnited  States  of  America,  had  their 
origin  in  the  same  way.  But  in  1774,  a  system. 
of  goveriinieiit  was  granteil  to  Canada  by  the 
express  autliority  of  Parliament.  Tliis  constitu- 
tion was  known  as  the  Quebec  Act,  and  greatly 
extended  the  boiiiidalies  of  the  province  of 
(Quebec,  as  defined  in  the  proclamation  of  1763. 
On  one  side,  the  [jrovince  extended  to  the  fron- 
tiei-s  of  Xew  England,  Pennsylvania,  Xew  York 
])rovince,  the  Ohio,  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jlississippi ;  on  the  other,  to  the  Ihulson's  Bay 
Territory.  Labrador,  and  the  islands  annexed  to 
Xewfoundlaiid  liy  the  iiroelainatioii  of  1703, were 
made  part  of  the  province  of  Queliec.  .  .  .  Tlii^ 
Act  of  1774  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  English-speaking  colonies,  then 
at  the  commenceiiK'nt  of  the  Revolution.  Par- 
liament, however,  appears  to  have  been  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  adjust  the  government  of  the 
province  so  as  to  conciliate  the  majority  of  the 
people.  .  .  .  The  new  const  it  ul  ion  came  into 
force  in  October,  1774.  The  Act  sets  forlli  among 
the  reasons  for  legislation  that  the  provisions 
made!  by  the  proclamation  of  1703  were  'inap- 
plicable to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the 
said  province,  the  inhabitants  whereof  amounted 
at  the  conquest,  to  above  65,000  persons  pro- 
fessing the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
enjoying  an  established  form  of  constitution  and 
system  of  laws,  by  which  their  persons  and  pro])- 
erty  had  been  jirotected.  governed,  and  onieri'd 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  from  the  first  establish- 
ment of  tlie  province.'  Consequently,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  Roman  Catholics  should  be  no  longer 
obliged  to  take  the  test  oath,  but  only  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  The  government  of  the  province 
was  entrusted  to  a  governor  and  a  legislative 
council,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  ■  inexpedient  to  call  an  assembly.'  This 
council  was  to  comprise  not  more  than  twenty- 
three,  anil  not  less  than  seventeen  members,  and 
had  the  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor 
or  commauder-in-cliief  forthe  time  being,  to  make 
ordinances  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good 
government  of  the  province.  They  had  no  au- 
thority, however,  to  lay  on  any  taxes  or  duties 
except  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  or 
district  might  be  authorized  to  assess  or  levy 
within  its  precincts  for  roads  and  ordinary  local 
services.  Xo  oriliiiaiice  could  be  passed,  except 
b.v  a  majority  of  the  council,  and  every  one  had 
to  be  transmitted  witliiii  six  months  after  its  enact- 
ment to  His  Majesty  for  a|)proval  or  disallo'.v- 
ance.  It  was  also  enacted  that  in  all  matters  of 
controversy,  relative  to  property  and  civil  rights. 
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recourse  should  be  liad  to  the  French  civil  pro- 
cedure, whilst  the  criminal  luw  of  England  should 
obtain  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  criminal 
code  which  might  have  prevailed  before  176-1. 
.  .  .  Roman  Catholics  were  permitted  to  observe 
their  religion  with  perfect  freedom,  and  their 
clergy  were  to  enjoy  their  '  accustomed  dues  and 
riglits'  with  respect  to  such  persons  as  professed 
that  creed.  Consequently,  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  Canada  were  relieved  of  their  dis- 
.■\bilities  many  years  before  people  of  the  same 
belief  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  received 
similar  privileges.  The  new  constitution  was 
inaugurated  by  ]\[ajor  General'  Carletou,  after- 
wards Lord  Dorchester,  who  nominated  a  legis- 
lative council  of  twenty-three  members,  of  whom 
eight  were  Roman  Catholics." — J.  G.  Bourinot, 
ManiKil  of  Const.  Hist,  of  Camida,  ch.  2-3. 

Ai>so  IN:  W.  Houston,  Documents  Illxstrative 
of  the  Canadian  Constitution,  pp.  90-96. —  See, 
also,  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1774(M.\rch 
— April). 

A.  D.  1775-1776.— Invasion  by  the  revolting 
American  colonists. — Loss  and  recovery  of 
Montreal. — Successful  defence  of  Quebec. — 
At  the  beginning  of  the  revolt  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  which  subsequently  formed,  by  their 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States 
of  America,  it  was  believed  among  them  that 
Canada  would  join  their  movement  if  the  British 
troops  which  occupied  the  country  were  driven 
out.  Acting  on  this  belief,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  in  June,  1775,  adopted  a 
resolution  instructing  General  Schuyler  to  repair 
without  delay  to  Ticonderoga  (which  had  been 
surprised  and  taken  a  few  weeks  before  by  Ethan 
Allen  and  his  "  Green  Mountain  Boys "),  and  "if 
he  found  it  practicable,  and  it  would  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Canadians,  immediately  to  take 
possession  of  St.  John's  and  iloutreal,  and  pursue 
any  other  measures  in  Canada  which  might  have 
a  tendency  to  promote  the  peace  and  security  of 
these  colonies."  General  Schuyler  found  it 
difficult  to  gather  troops  and  supplies  for  the 
projected  expedition,  and  it  was  the  middle  of 
August  before  he  was  prepared  to  move.  His 
chief  subordinate  officer  was  Gen.  Richard  Jlont- 
gomery,  an  Irishman,  formerly  in  the  British 
service,  but  settled  latterly  in  N^ew  York ;  and 
he  was  to  be  supported  by  a  cooperative  move- 
ment planned  and  led  by  Benedict  Arnold. 
"General  Montgomery,  with  3,000  men.  would 
go  down  Lake  Champlain  and  attack  ^Montreal; 
while  General  Arnold,  witli  l.-OO,  was  to  seek 
the  headwaters  of  Kennelx-c  River,  cross  the 
height  of  land,  and  descend  the  Chaudiere  to  the 
very  gates  of  Quebec.  The  brave  General 
Carletou,  who  had  been  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec, 
was  now  in  command  of  the  forces  of  Canada  — 
if  500  British  regulars  and  a  few  hundred  militia 
"  might  be  so  denominated.  No  doubt  Governor 
Carletou  with  his  small  army  luiclertook  too 
much.  He  sought  to  defend  the  way  to  Montreal 
bv  holding  Fort  St.  John,  and  that  to  Quebec  by 
defending  Chambl\'.  Both  the.se  places  fell  be- 
fore the  Americans.  General  iloutgomery 
pushed  on  down  the  River  Richelieu  and  occu- 
pied Sorel,  throwing  forces  across  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  erected  batteries  on  both  sides  to 
prevent  intercourse  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  ilontreal,  now  defenceless,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  on  the  13th  of  November,  and 
11  British  vessels  were  given  up  to  the  enemy. 


It  was  really  a  dark  hour  for  Canada.     General 
Carleton  has  been  severely  criticized  for  dividing 
his  forces.     The  truth  is",  the  attack  was  so  un- 
expected, and  so  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion,   that  no  plan  of  defence  for  Canada 
had   been   laid.   .   .   .   General   Carleton   escaped 
from  Jlontreal,  and,  in  a  boat,  passed  the  Sorel 
batteries  with  muffled  oars  under  cover  of  night. 
The  general  had  but  reached  Quebec  in  time. 
The  expedition  of  Arnold  had  already  gained  the 
St.  Lawrence  on  the  side  opposite  the  '  Ancient 
Capital.'     The    energy    displayed    by   Arnold's 
men  was  remarkable.     The  Kennebec  is  a  series 
of  rapids.     Its  swift  current  hurries  over  dan- 
gerous   rocks    at    every   turn.     The    highlands 
when   reached    consist  of    swamps   and    rocky 
ridges    covered    with    forest.      The    Chaudiere 
proved    worse    than    the    Kennebec,    and,    the 
current  being  with  the  boats,   dashed  them  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks.      Arnold's  men,  on  their  six 
weeks'  march,  had  run  short  of  food,  and  were 
compelled  to  eat  the  dogs  which  had  accompanied 
them.     Not  much  more  than  half  of  Arnold's 
army  reached  the  St.  Lawrence.     Arnold's  force 
crossed   the    St.    Lawrence,    lauded   at   Wolfe's 
Cove,  and  built  huts  for  themselves  on  the  Plains 
of   Abraham.     On  the  5th  of   December  Mont- 
gomery joined  the  Kennebec  men  before  Quebec. 
The  united  force  was  of  some  3,000  men,  sup- 
jjorted  by  about  a  dozen  light  guns.      Carleton 
liad,   for  the  defence  of  Quebec,  only  one  com- 
pany of  regulars  and  a  few  seamen  and  marines 
of  a"  sloop  of  war  at  Quebec.     The  popularity  of 
the  governor  was  such  that  he  easily  prevailed 
upon  the  citizens,  both  French  and  English,  to 
enroll  themselves  in  companies  for  the  defence 
of  their  homes.     He  was  able   to  count  upon 
about  1,600  bayonets.     The  defences  of  Quebec 
were,  however,   too   strong  for  the  Americans. 
On   the   night   of    December   31st,    a   desperate 
effort  was  made  to  take  the  city  by  escalade. 
Four  attacks  were  made  simultaneously.     Arnold 
sought  to  enter  by  the  St.  Charles,  on  the  north 
side  of  Quebec,  and  Jlontgomery  by  the  south, 
between  Cape  Diamond  and  the  Si.  Lawrence. 
Two  feints  were  to  be  made  on  the  side  towards 
the  Plains  of  Abraham.     The  hope  of  the  com- 
manders was  to  have  forced  the  gates  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  town  in  both  cases.      Arnold 
failed  to  reach  the  lower  town,  aud  in  a  sortie 
the   defenders  cut  off   nearly  the  whole  of  his 
column.     He   escaped  wounded,      ilontgoraery 
was   killed   at   the   second  entrenchment  of  the 
lower  town,  and  his  troops  retired  in  confusion. 
The  American  generals  have  been  criticized  by 
experts  for  not  making  their  chief  attack  on  the 
wall  facing    on    the   Plains   of    Abraham.   .   .  . 
General  Arnold  remained  before  Quebec,  though 
his   troops  had    become    reduced   to  800  men. 
General   Carleton   pursued   a   policy   of    acting 
strictly  on  the  defensive.     If  he  retained  Quebec 
it  would  be  his  greatest  success.     General  Arnold 
sought   to   gain   the   sympathy  of    the   French 
Camidian  seigniors  and"  people,  but  without  any 
success.     Tlnee  thousand  troops,  however,  came 
to  reinforce  Arnold  early  in  the  year,  and  4,000 
occupied   Slontreal,    St.    John's,  and    Chambly. 
But  on  the  6th  of  May  relief  came  from  Eng- 
land;   men  of  war   antl   transports,   with   three 
brigades  of  infantry  liesides  artillery,  stores,  and 
ammunition.     The  "Americans  withdrew  to  Sorel. 
The  British  troops  followed  them,  aud  a  brigade 
encamped  at  Three  Rivers.     The  Americans  at- 
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Icmplod  to  surprise  llic  fi)roi'  at  Tline  Kivers. 
Iiiit  wiTf  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  The  Anieri- 
eaiis  now  fell  l)aek  from  Montreal,  ileserled  all 
the  posts  down  to  Lake  C'liainplaiii.  ainKiovenior 
Cirleton  had  thi'  pleasure  of  oceupyinj;  Isleaux- 
Nol.\  as  the  outpost.  Icavinj;  Canada  as  it  had 
been  iK-fore  the  tirst  attaek  in  the  year  before." 
— (t.  Hryeo,  .SAwrt  Jlint.  of  the  CnmuUnu  People, 
ch.  6,  Kft.  3. 

Al-so  IS:  B.  J.  Lossinir.  Life  and  limeit  of 
P/,ili/i  S-/iiivlei:  r.  1.  r/i.  l«-29,  tind  r.  2,  eli.  1-4. 
—.1.  Sparks'  Life  mid  Trean'iii  of  Benedict  Ariwld, 
eh.  3-5  [{.ifiniri/  of  Am.  liioy.,  t.  3).— J.  Arm- 
stronir.  Life  uf' lii'chnrd  Montf/oiiury  (Lih.  of  Am. 
/li''!/..  r.  \\—C.  11.  Jones.  Ifixl.  of  the  Ciimpiiiun 
fo-t/ie  Coiif/iieiitnf  Oiiiiulti  ill  177(5. — J.  J.  Henry, 
Aniolil'»  Ciimixii'/n  mioiiixl  IJnihei-, 

A.  D.  1776.— General  Carleton's  unsiic- 
cessful  advance  against  Ticonderoga.  See 
Initi;!)  SiMi.^  OK  .\M   :  .\    1).  17TI1-1777. 

A.  D.  1777.  —  Burgoyne's  disastrous  invasion 
of  New  York.  Sei'  I'mtkd  St.\tks  of  A.m.: 
A    1>    IT77i.lri,v — Ocpohkk). 

A.  D  1783.— Settlement  of  boundaries  in 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  See  U.nitkd  Statks  of 
.Vm  :  .\.  1).  I7s:!  (Ski'tkmijku). 

A.  D.  1783-1784.— Influx  of  the  "United 
Empire  Loyalists"  from  the  United  States. 
S.  !■   Piiiiil>  oi-  INK  Am!  nil  \N  Ki.voi.r  iioN. 

A.  D.  1791— .The  Constitutional  Act.— Di- 
vision of  the  province  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada. — "  In  1791  a  bill  was  iiitnxluced  by 
I'ilt  dividini;  the  Province  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Canadii,  the  line  of  division  being  so  drawn  as  to 
pive  a  fireat  majority  to  the  British  clement  in 
Upper  Canada  and  a  !;•"<"» t  majority  to  the  Freneh 
settlers  in  Lower  Canada.  The  measure  was 
stronjily  opposed  by  Fo.\.  who  urged  that  the 
separation  of  the  English  and  Freneh  inhabitants 
was  most  undesirable.  .  .  .  The  act  was  passed, 
and  is  known  as  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791. 
...  In  each  province  the  legislature  was  to 
consist  of  the  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council 
and  a  Legislative  As.sembly.  The  Governor  had 
power  to  give  or  withhold  the  royal  assent  to 
bills,  or  to  reserve  them  for  consideration  by  the 
Crown.  He  could  summon,  prorogue,  or  dis- 
solve the  legislatun-.  but  wjis  required  to  cim- 
vcnc  the  legislature  at  least  once  a  year.  The 
Legislative  Council  in  Upper  Canada  consisted  of 
not  less  than  7,  and  in  Lower  Canada  of  not  less 
than  \'t  members,  chosen  by  the  King  for  life  the 
Jspiakir  being  appointed  by  the  Governor-General. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  was  in  counties  elected 
by  4()s.  freeholders,  ami  in  towns  by  owners  of 
houses  of  .t'.j  yearly  value  and  by  resilient  inhabit- 
ants paving  £10  yearly  rent.  The  number  and 
limits  of  electoral  districts  were  fi.xed  bj'  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. Lower  Canada  had  .50  members. 
Upper  Canada  16  members,  assigned  to  their 
respective  legislatures.  The  new  Constitution  did 
not  prove  a  success.  Serious  differences  arose 
between  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislat- 
ive .:Vssembly  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the 
revenue  and  supplies,  differences  which  were 
aggravated  by  the  conflict  that  still  went  on 
between  the  French  and  English  races.  .  .  .  The 
discontent  resulted  in  the  rebellion  of  1837-8. " — 
J.  E.  C.  Munro.  The  CoiiKlitutionofQiiiadtt,  eh.  2. 

Also  in:  W.  Houston,  Doeii.  Illmtmtiee  (f 
the  Canadian  Const.,  pp.  112-133.— D.  Brymner, 
Rept.  on  Canadian  ArdiictK,  1890,  app.  B. 


A.  D.  1812-1815.— The  War  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  United  States.  Sec  Umtkd  Si.vtks 
OK  .Vm.  :  A.  1>.    l>il-  (.Jink- Ocroiu:i!),  to  l,'si.> 

(.I.iM  AKY). 

A.    D.    1818. —  Convention    between    Great 
Britain  and     the   United    States   relating  to 
Fisheries,  etc.     See  FisiiKitiKs,  .Nourii  .Vmkki 
can:  a.  I).  1S14-1S1S. 

A.  D.  1820-1837. — The  Family  Compact. — 
"  The  Family  Compact  manifestly  grew  out  of 
the  priiitiples  of  the  U.  ¥..  Loyalists.  It  w:is  the 
union  of  the  leaders  of  the  loyalists  with  others 
of  kindred  spirit,  to  rule  Upper  Canada,  heedless 
of  the  rights  or  wishes  of  its  pcoi)le.  We  have 
admired  the  patriotic,  heroic  and  sentimental 
side  of  U.  E.  loyalism ;  but  plainly,  as  related  to 
civil  government,  its  political  doctrines  ami 
practices  were  tyrannical.  Its  prominent  mem- 
bers belcmged  to  the  class  which  in  the  Amerieau 
colonies,  in  the  persons  of  Governors  Bernanl 
and  Hutchinson,  and  many  others  of  high  odice 
and  standing,  had  plotted  to  destroy  the  liberties 
of  the  people  and  had  hastened  the  American 
revolution.  .  .  .  By  the  years  1818  or  1820  a 
junto  or  cabal  had  been  formed,  definite  in  its 
aims  and  firmly  combined  together,  known  as 
the  Family  Compact,  not  to  its  best  leaders 
seeming  an  embodiment  of  .selfishness,  but  rather 
set  for  patriotic  defence  and  hallowed  with  tlie 
name  of  religion." — G.  Bryce,  HhoH  IIi.'<t.  if  (lie 
Cinuidiiin  People,  eh.  10,  sect.  2. — "Upper 
Canada  .  .  .  has  long  been  entirely  governed  by 
a  party  commoidy  designated  throughout  the 
Province  as  the  'Family  Compact,' a  name  not 
much  more  apjiropriate  than  party  ilesignations 
usually  are,  inasmuch  as  there  is,  in  truth,  very 
little  of  family  coimection  among  the  persons 
thus  united.  For  a  long  time  this  body  of  men. 
receiving  at  times  accessions  to  its  mcmljers.  jios- 
sessed  almost  all  the  highest  public  ottices.  by 
means  of  which,  and  of  its  iuHueuee  in  the 
E.xecutive  Council,  it  wielded  all  the  powers  of 
government;  it  maintained  infiuence  in  the  legis- 
lature by  means  of  its  predominance  in  the  Leg- 
islative Council ;  and  it  disposed  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  petty  posts  which  are  in  the  p;itronag<r  of 
the  Government  all  over  the  Province.  Succes- 
sive Governors,  as  they  came  in  their  turn,  arc 
said  to  have  either  submitted  ([uielly  to  its  iiitlu- 
encc,  or,  after  a  short  and  unavailing  struggle, 
to  have  yielded  to  this  well-organi/.ed  party  the 
real  conduct  of  affairs.  The  bench,  the  magis- 
tracy, the  high  offices  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  legal  profession,  are  filled 
by  the  adherents  of  this  jjarty :  by  grant  or  pur- 
chase, they  have  acquired  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  waste  lands  of  the  Province;  they  are  all 
powerful  in  the  chartered  banks,  and,  till  lately, 
shared  among  themselves  almost  exclusively  all 
otlices  of  trust  and  profit.  The  bulk  of  this  p;irty 
consists,  for  the  mo.st  part,  of  native-born  inhabit- 
ants of  the  colony,  or  of  emigrants  who  settled 
in  it  before  the  last  war  with  the  United  State ^; 
the  principal  members  of  it  belong  to  the  churcli 
of  England,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  claims 
of  that  church  has  always  been  one  of  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics." — Earl  of  Durham, 
liept.  on  the  Affairs  of  British  N.  Am.,  p.  lO"). — 
"The  influences  which  produced  the  Familj' 
Compact  were  not  confined  to  Upper  Canada. 
In  the  Lower  Province,  as  well  as  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  similar  cau.ses  ledtosuuilar 
results,  and  the  term  Family  Compact  has  at  one 
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time  or  another  becu  a  familiar  one  in  all  the 
British  Noitli  American  colonies.  .  .  .  The  des- 
ignation Family  Compact,  however,  did  not  owe 
its  origin  to  any  combination  of  Xoith  American 
colonists,  but  was  borrowed  from  the  diplomatic 
history  of  Europe."— J.  C.  Dent.  T7ie  Storij  of 
the  I'jij"  I'  fiiiiinliitii  UihflU'iii.  cli.  3. 

A,  D.  1837. — The  Causes  of  discontent  which 
produced  rebellion, — "  It  was  iu  Lower  Canada 
that  tlie  greatest  difficulties  arose.  A  constant 
antagonism  grew  up  between  the  majority  of 
the  legislative  council,  who  were  nominees  of 
the  Crown,  and  tlie  majority  of  the  representa- 
tive assembly,  wlio  were  elected  by  the  popula- 
tion of  tlie  province  [see  above:  A.  D.  IT'Jl]. 
The  home  Govermnent  encouraged  and  indeed 
kept  up  that  most  odious  and  dangerous  of  all 
instruments  for  the  supposed  management  of  a 
colony  —  a  'British  partj''  devoted  to  the  so- 
called  interests  of  the  mother  country,  and  obedi- 
ent to  the  word  of  command  from  their  masters 
and  patrons  at  home.  The  majority  in  the  legis- 
lative council  constantly  thwarted  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  vast  majority  of  tlie  popular  assembly. 
Disputes  arose  as  to  the  voting  of  supplies.  The 
Government  retained  in  their  service  officials 
whom  the  representative  assembly  had  con- 
demned, and  insisted  on  the  right  to  jjay  them  their 
salaries  out  of  certain  funds  of  the  colony.  The 
representative  as,sembly  took  to  stopping  the 
supplies,  and  the  Government  claimed  the  right 
to  counteract  this  measure  by  appropriating  to 
the  purpose  such  public  moneys  as  happened  to 
be  within  their  reach  at  the  time.  Tlie  colony  — 
for  indeed  on  these  subjects  the  population  of 
Lower  Canada,  right  or  wrong,  was  so  near  to 
being  of  one  mincrtliat  we  may  take  the  declara- 
tions of  public  meetings  as  representing  the  col- 
ony —  demanded  that  the  legislative  council 
should  be  made  elective,  and  that  the  colonial 
government  should  not  be  allowed  to  dispose  of 
the  moneys  of  the  colony  at  their  pleasure.  The 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Government  here  re- 
plied by  refusing  to  listen  to  the  proposal.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  all  these 
disputes  the  popular  majority  were  in  the  right 
ami  the  officials  in  the  wrong.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  there  was  much  bitterness  of  feeling  arising 
out  of  the  mere  differences  of  race.  ...  At  last 
the  re])resentative  assembly  refused  to  vote  any 
further  supplies  or  to  carry  on  any  further  busi- 
ness. They  formulated  their  grievances  against 
the  home  Government.  Their  complaints  were 
of  arbitrary  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  governors ; 
intolerable  composition  of  the  legislative  council, 
which  they  insisted  ought  to  be  elective;  illegal 
appropriation  of  the  public  money,  and  violent 
prorogation  of  the  provincial  parliament.  One 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  movement  which  after- 
wards became  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada  was  Jlr. 
Louis  Joseph  Papineau.  This  man  had  risen  to 
high  position  by  his  talents,  his  energy,  and  his 
undoubtedly  honouralile  character.  He  had  rep- 
resented Montreal  in  the  representative  Assembly 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  he  afterwards  became 
Speaker  of  the  House.  He  made  himself  leader 
of  the  movement  to  protest  against  the  policy  of 
the  governors,  and  that  of  the  Government  by 
whom  they  were  sustained.  He  held  a  series  of 
meetings,  at  some  of  which  undoubtedly  rather 
strong  lansruage  was  used.  .  .  .  Lord  Gosford, 
the  governor,  liegan  by  dismissing  several  militia 
officers  who  had  taken  part  in  some   of  these 


demon.strations;  Mr,  Papineau  himself  was  an 
officer  of  this  force.  Then  the  governor  issued 
warrants  for  the  apprehension  of  many  members 
of  the  popular  Assembly  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason.  Some  of  these  "at  once  left  the  country ; 
others  against  whom  warrants  were  issued  were 
arrested,  and  a  sudden  resistance  was  made  by 
their  friends  and  supporters.  Then,  in  a  manner 
familiar  to  all  who  have  read  anything  of  the 
history  of  revolutionary  movements,  the  resistance 
to  a  capture  of  prisoners  suddenlj'  transformed 
itself  into  open  rebellion." — J.  McCarthy,  Hint. 
of  oiii-  oirn  I'ituKS,  v.  1,  ch.  3. — Among  the  griev- 
ances which  gave  ri.se  to  discontent  in  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  "first  of  all  there  was  the 
chronic  grievance  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  [which 
were  public  lands  set  apart  by  the  Act  of  1791 
for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  Clergy],  com- 
mon both  to  British  and  French,  to  L'pper  and  to 
Lower  Canada.  In  Up]5er  Canada  these  reserves 
amounted  to  2,500,001)  acres,  being  one-seventh 
of  the  lands  in  the  Province.  Three  objections 
were  made  against  continuing  these  Reserves  for 
the  i)urpose  for  which  they  liad  lieen  set  apart. 
The  first  objection  arose  from  the  way  in  which 
the  E.xecutive  Council  wislied  to  apply  the  rev- 
enues accruing  from  these  lands.  According  to 
the  Act  they  were  to  be  applied  for  '  maintaining 
the  Protestant  religion  in  Canada' ;  and  the  E.\ecu- 
tive  Council  interpreted  this  as  meaning  too  ex- 
clusively the  Church  of  England,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  law  in  the  mother-country.  But  the 
objectors  claimed  a  right  for  all  Protestant  de- 
nominations to  sliare  in  the  Reserves.  The  second 
objection  was  that  the  amount  of  these  lands  was 
too  large  for  the  purpose  in  view:  and  the  third 
referred  to  the  way  in  which  the  Reserves  were 
selected.  These  2,500,000  acres  did  not  lie  in  a 
block,  but,  when  the  early  surveys  were  made, 
every  seventh  lot  was  reserved;  and  as  the.se  lots 
were  not  cleared  for  years  the  jieople  complained 
that  they  were  not  utilized,  and  so  became  incon- 
venient barriers  to  uniform  civilization.  With 
the  Roman  Catholics,  both  priests  and  people, 
the  Clergy  Reserves  were  naturally  unpopular. 
.  .  .  An  additional  source  of  complaint  was  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  government  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  had  found  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  powerful  families  banded  together  bj'  a 
Family  Compact  [see  above:  A.  D.  1820-1837]. 
.  .  .  But  the  Constitutional  ditliculty  was,  after 
all,  the  great  one,  and  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  dispute.  .  .  .  Altogether  the  issues  were 
very  complicated  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley 
Provinces  and  the  ^Maritime  Provinces  .  .  .  and 
so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  should 
interpret  the  rebellion  as  a  class,  and  perhaps 
semi-religious,  contest  rather  than  a  race-con- 
flict. The  constitutional  dead-lock.however,  was 
tolerablv  clear  to  those  who  looked  beneath  the 
surface."  .  .  .  The  main  desire  of  all  was  to  be 
freed  of  the  burden  of  E.xccutive  Councils,  nom- 
inated at  home  and  kept  in  office  with  or  without 
the  wish  of  the  people.  In  Upper  Canada, 
William  Lyon  ilackenzie,  and  in  Lower  Canada. 
Louis  Papineau  and  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  agitated 
for  independence. "— ^V.  P.  Greswell,  Ui»t.  of  the 
Dominion  of  Otimdii.  eli.  16. 

Also  ix":  J.  JIcMuUen,  Hist,  of  Canada,  ch. 
19_oo — Earl  of  Durham,  Rept.  and  Dixjmtches. 
—Sir  F.  B.  Head,  Xarratire.—Uept.  of  Comrs.  ap- 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  complained  of 
inLower  Canada(Hbimof  Commons.  Feb.  20. 1837), 
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A.  D.  1 837-1 838. —The  rebellion  under  Papi- 
neau  and  Mackenzie,  and  its  suppression.— 
The  Burning  of  the  Caroline.—  •  Imimcliatcly 
iMi  llic  lirnikini;  out  cif  llie  riOicllinn,  the  con- 
slilulion  iif  l-owir  C'!iiia<la  was  suspi-nded ;  thi- 
rt'Viilt  wiis  put  down  iit  imcc,  iimi  witli  little 
dimciilty.  riii>u;^h  the  oiitlinak  in  rpptr  Can- 
ada showed  that  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  the  population  was  disalTeeted  to  the  govern- 
ment, there  were  some  sharp  skirmishes  before 
the  snioulderinir  tire  was  eoinpl(  tcly  trodden  out. 
.  On  the  niirht  of  the4th  of  Deeemhcr,  1S3T, 
when  all  Toronto  was  asleep,  e.^eept  the  police- 
nu'U  who  stooil  s*'ntries  over  the  arms  in  the  city 
hall,  and  11  few  gentlemen  who  sat  up  to  watch 
out  the  night  with  the  Adjulant-tJeiieral  of 
.Militia  in  the  Parliament  House,  the  alarm  came 
that  the  rebels  were  upon  the  city.  Tiicy  were 
under  the  command  of  a  newspaper  editor  named 
Mackenzie,  wliose  grotes(pie  figure  was  until 
latelv  [this  was  i)ulilished  in  IHti.j]  familiar  to 
the  frequenters  of  the  Canadian  House  of  jVs- 
seinlily.  Humours  hail  been  rife  for  some  days 
past  of  arming  and  drilling  among  the  disaffected 
in  the  Ilonie  and  London  districts.  .  .  .  The 
alarm  threw  Toronto  into  commotion.  .  .  .  Tlie 
voluntiers  were  formed  in  the  market  square 
during  the  night  and  well  armed.  In  point  of 
discipline,  even  in  the  lirst  instance,  they  were 
not  wholly  deticicnt,  many  of  them  l)eing  retired 
ortlcers  and  di.seharged  men  from  both  the  naval 
and  military  services.  .  .  .  Towards  morning 
news  came  of  a  smart  skirmisli  wliicli  had 
(KTurretl  during  the  night,  in  wliicli  a  party  of 
the  rebels  were  driven  back  and  their  leader 
killed.  During  the  succeeding  day  and  niglit, 
loyal  yecmien  kept  pouring  in  to  act  in  (kfence 
of  the"  crown.  Sir  Allan,  tlien  Colonel.  ?ilacnab, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assenilily  .  .  . 
raised  a  b(«ly  of  his  friends  and  adherents  in  the 
course  of  the  night  and  following  day,  and, 
seizing  n  vessel  in  the  harbour  at  Hamilton, 
hurried  to  Toronto.  .  .  .  The  rebels  were  de- 
feated and  dispeiTicd  next  day,  at  a  place  some 
two  miles  from  Toronto.  In  this  action,  the 
Speaker  t(Mik  the  command  of  the  Volunteers, 
whicli  he  kept  during  the  subsiMiucnt  campaign 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  till  all  danger  was 
over.  .  .  .  Mackenzie  s(Mni  rallied  his  scattered 
adherents,  and  seized  Navy  Island,  ju.st  above 
Niagara  Falls,  where  he  was  joined  by  large 
luimbers  of  American  'sympathizers,'  wlio  came 
to  the  spot  on  the  chance  of  a  (|Uarnl  with  the 
English.  On  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  the 
Speaker  hasteneil  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bnint ford  (where  he  had  just  dispensed  a  band 
of  insurgents  under  the  command  of  a  doctor 
named  Diuieombe)  to  reinforce  Colonel  Cameron, 
formerly  of  the  79th,  who  had  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion at  Chippewa.  Navy  Island,  an  eyott  some 
(piartcr  of  a  mile  in  length,  lies  in  the  Niagara 
Kiver  within  mu.sket-shot  of  the  Canadian  bank. 
The  current  rims  past  the  island  on  both  sides 
with  great  velocity,  and.  immediately  below  it, 
hurries  over  the  two  miles  of  rocks  and  rapids 
that  precede  its  tremendous  leap.  The  rebels 
threw  up  works  on  the  side  facing  tlu'  Cana- 
dians. They  drew  their  supplies  from  Fort 
Schlos.ser,  an  American  work  nearly  opposite  the 
village  of  Chippewa."  A  small  steamboat,  named 
the  Caroline.  Iiad  been  secured  by  the  insurgents 
and  was  plying  between  Fort  Sehlos.ser  and 
Navy  Island.      She  "had  brought  over  several 


tii'ld-pieces  and  other  military  stores;  it  therefore 
became  necessary  to  deiide  whether  it  was  not 
expedient  for  the  .safety  of  Cainida  to  destroy 
her.  Great  Uritain  was  not  at  war  with  the 
United  States,  and  to  cut  out  an  American 
steamer  from  an  American  port  was  to  incur  a 
heavy  res|)onsibility.  Nevertheless  Colonel  Mae- 
nab  determined  to  .assume  it."  A  jtarty  sent 
over  in  boats  at  night  to  Fort  Schlosser  surprised 
the  Caroline  at  her  wharf,  tired  her  and  .sent  her 
adrift  in  the  river,  to  be  carried  over  the  Falls. 
— Viscount  Hury,  Exodus  nf  the  M'tsttni  yntionx, 
V.  3,  e/i.  12. — "On  all  sides  the  insurgents  were 
crushed,  jails  were  tilled  with  their  leaders,  and 
180  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Some  of  them 
were  executed  and  some  were  banished  to  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  while  others  were  pardoned  on 
account  of  their  y<iut!i.  Hut  there  was  a  great 
revulsion  of  feeling  in  England,  and  after  a  few 
years,  pardons  were  extended  to  almost  all. 
Even  Papineau  and  ^[ackeiizie,  the  leaders  of 
the  rebellion,  were  allowed  to  come  back,  and, 
strange  to  say,  both  were  elected  to  seats  in  the 
Canadian  A.ssembly." — W.  P.  Greswell.  /lift.  »/ 
the  Dtiiiiiidun  iif  Cdiiadit,  eh.  IG.wet.  l.j. — On  the 
American  border  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1837- 
38  was  very  comnioidy  called  "the  Patriot  War." 

Also  in:  C.  Lindsey,  Life  mid  Tinten  uf  Win. 
Li/'iii  Mackenzie,  v.  3. — J.  C.  Dent,  Story  of  the 
U.  Ciiiiiidii  IxibiUiiin. 

A.  D.  1840-1841.  —  Internationa!  Imbroglio 
consequent  on  the  burning  of  the  Caroline. — 
The  McLeod  Case. — 'I'he  burning  of  the 
steamer  Caroline  (.see,  above,  A.  D..  1837-1838) 
giive  ri.se  to  a  serious  question  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  "In  the  fray 
which  occurred,  an  American  named  Durfree 
was  killed.  The  British  government  avowed 
this  invasion  to  1)e  a  pulilic  act  and  a  necessary 
measure  of  self-defence:  but  it  was  a  (piestion 
when  Mr.  Van  Buren  [President  of  the  United 
States]  went  out  of  olHce  whether  this  avowal 
had  been  made  in  an  authentic  manner.  ...  In 
November,  1S40,  one  Alexander  McLeod  came 
from  Canada  to  New  York,  where  he  boasted 
that  he  was  the  slayer  of  Durfree,  and  thereupon 
was  at  once  arrested  on  a  charge  of  miu'der  and 
thrown  into  prison.  This  annised  great  anger 
in  England,  and  the  conviction  of  .McLeod  was 
all  that  was  needed  to  cause  inuneiliate  war.  .  .  . 
Our  [the  American]  government  was,  of  course, 
greatly  ham]iered  in  action  .  .  .  by  the  fact  that 
McLeod  was  within  the  jurisdiction  and  in  the 
power  of  the  New  York  courts,  anil  wholly  out 
reach  of  those  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  .Mr. 
Webster  [who  became  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Taylor]  .  .  .  was  liardly  in  ollice 
before  he  received  a  demand  from  Mr.  Fox  for 
the  release  of  McLeod,  in  which  full  avowal  was 
made  that  the  burning  of  the  Caroline  was  a 
public  act.  Mr.  Webster  determined  that  .  .  . 
the  only  way  to  dispose  of  .McLeod  was  to  get 
him  out  of  i)rison,  se|iarate  him,  diplonialically 
speaking,  from  the  all'air  of  the  Caroline,  and 
then  take  that  up  as  a  distinct  matter  for  nego- 
tiation with  the  British  government.  .  .  .  His 
lirst  step  was  to  instruct  the  Attornej'-Gcneral  to 
proceed  to  Lockport,  where  McLeod  was 
imprisoned,  and  communicate  with  the  counsel 
for  the  defence,  furnishing  them  with  authentic 
information  that  the  destruction  of  the  Camline 
was  a  public  act,  and  that  therefore  .McLeod 
could  not  be  held  responsible.  .  .  .  This  threw 
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tlie  responsibility  for  JIcLcod,  and  for  consequent 
IX'ace  or  war,  -nliere  it  bc-longed,  on  the  Xew 
Yorlv  autliorities,  who  seemed,  however,  but 
little  inclined  to  assist  the  general  government. 
McLeod  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  in  Jul}-,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but 
they  refused  to  release  him  on  tlie  grounds  set 
forth  in  Jlr.  "Webster's  instructions  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General, and  he  was  remanded  for  trial  in 
October,  which  was  highly  embarassing  to  our 
government,  as  it  kept  this  dangerous  alTair 
open."  But  when  McLeod  came  to  trial  in 
October,  1841,  it  appeared  that  he  was  a  mere 
braggart  who  had  not  even  been  present  when 
Durfree  was  killed.  His  acquittal  happily  ended 
the  case,  and  smoothed  the  way  to  the  negoti- 
ation of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  which  opened  at 
AVasliington  soon  afterwards  and  which  settled 
all  questions  between  England  and  the  United 
States. — H.  C.  Lodge,  Daniel  Webster,  ch.  8. 

Also  in  :  W.  H.  Seward,  Works,  v.  2,  'pp.  54T- 
588.— D.  Webster,   ir<-/7,-.v,  r.  6,  ;//).  247-269. 

A.  D.  1840-1867. — Reunion  of  the  provinces. 
— The  opposition  of  races. — Clear  Grits  and 
Conservatives. — "  The  rctinion  of  the  two  Pro- 
vinces had  been  projected  before :  it  was  greatl}' 
desired  by  the  British  of  the  Lower  Province ; 
and  in  1822  a  bill  for  the  purpose  had  actually 
been  brought  into  tlie  Imperial  Parliament,  but 
tlio  French  being  bitterly  opposed  to  it,  the  Bill 
had  been  dropped.  The  French  were  as  much 
opposed  to  reunion  as  ever,  clearly  seeing,  what 
the  author  of  the  policy  [Lord  Durham]  had 
avowed,  that  the  measure  was  directed  against 
their  nationalit}'.  But  since  the  Rebellion  they 
were  prostrate.  Their  Constitution  had  been 
superseded  by  a  Provisional  Council  sitting 
under  the  protection  of  Imperial  bayonets,  and 
tills  Council  consented  to  the  union.  The  two 
Provinces  were  now  [July,  1840]  placed  under  a 
Governor-General  with  a  single  legislature,  con- 
sisting, like  the  legislatures  of  the  two  Provinces 
before,  of  an  Upper  House  nominated  by  the 
Crown  and  a  Lower  House  elected  by  the  people. 
Each  province  was  to  have  the  same  number  of 
representatives,  although  the  population  of  the 
French  Province  was  at  that  time  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  British  Province.  The  French 
language  was  proscribed  in  official  proceedings. 
French  nationality  was  thus  sent,  constitutionally, 
under  the  yoke.  But  to  leave  it  its  votes, 
necessary  and  right  as  that  might  be,  was  to 
leave  it  the  only  weapon  which  puts  the  weak  on 
a  level  with  the  strong,  and  even  gives  them  the 
advantage,  since  tlie  weak  are  the  most  likely  to 
hold  together  and  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of 
organised  party.  .  .  .  The  French  .  .  .  '  had 
the  wisdom,'  as  their  manual  of  history  .  .  . 
complacently  observes,  '  to  remain  united  among 
themselves,  and  by  that  union  were  able  to 
exercise  a  happy  influence  on  the  Legislature  and 
the  Government.'  Instead  of  being  politically 
suppressed,  they  soon,  thanks  to  their  compact- 
ness as  an  interest  an<l  their  docile  obedience  to 
their  leaders,  became  politically  dominant.  The 
British  factions  began  to  bid  against  each  other 
for  their  support,  and  w'cre  presently  at  their 
feet.  .  .  .  The  statute  proscribing  the  use  of  the 
French  language  in  official  proceedings  was 
repealed,  and  the  Canadian  Legislature  was 
made  bi-lingual.  The  Premiersliip  was  divided 
between  theEngli.sh  and  the  French  leader,  and 
the  Ministries  were    ilesiguated    by  the  double 


name — 'the  Lafontaine-Baldwin,'  or  'the  Mac- 
donald-Tache.'  The  French  got  their  full  share 
of  seats  in  the  Cabinet  and  of  patronage;  of 
public  funds  they  got  more  than  their  full  share, 
especially  as  being  small  consumers  of  imported 
goods  they  contributed  far  less  than  their  quota 
to  the  public  revenue.  By  their  aid  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  Upper  Province  obtained  the 
privilege  of  Separate  Schools  in  contravention 
of  the  principle  of  religious  equality  and 
severance  of  the  Church  from  tlie  State.  In  time 
it  was  recognized  as  a  rule  that  a  Ministry  to 
retain  power  must  have  a  majority  from  each 
section  of  the  Province.  This  practically  almost 
reduced  the  L'nion  to  a  federation,  under  which 
French  nationality  was  more  securely  entrenched 
than  ever.  Gradually  the  French  and  their 
clergy  became,  as  they  have  ever  since  been,  the 
basis  of  what  styles  Itself  a  Conservative  party, 
playing  for  French  support,  by  defending 
clerical  privilege,  by  protecting  French  nation- 
ality, and,  not  least,  by  allowing  the  French 
Province  to  dip  her  hand  deep  in  the  common 
treasury.  On  the  other  hand,  a  secession  of 
thorough-going  ]?eformers  from  the  ^Moderates 
.  .  .  gave  birth  to  the  party  of  the  '  Clear  Grits,' 
the  leader  of  which  was  Sir.  George  Brown,  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  which  having  first 
insisted  on  the  secularization  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves,  became,  when  that  question  was  out 
of  the  way,  a  party  of  general  opposition  to 
French  and  Roman  Catholic  influence.  ...  A 
change  had  thus  come  over  the  character  and 
relations  of  parties.  French  Canada,  so  lately 
the  seat  of  disafl'ection,  became  the  basis  of  tlie 
Conservative  party.  British  Canada  became  the 
stronghold  of  the  Liberals.  ...  A  period  of 
tricky  combinations,  pei"tidious  alliances,  and 
selfish  intrigues  now  commenced,  and  a  series  of 
weak  and  ephemeral  governments  was  its  fruit. " 
— Goldwin  Smith,  Canada  and  the  Canadian 
Question,  ch.  7. 

Also  IX:  W.  Houston,  Does,  lllustratire  of  the 
Canadian  Const.,  pp.  149-185. — J.  G.  Bourinot, 
Manual  of  the  Const.  Hist,  of  Canada,  eh.  .5. 

A.  D.  1842. — Settlement  of  boundary  dis- 
putes with  the  United  States  by  the  Ash- 
burton Treaty.  See  United  St.\tes  uf  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1842. 

A.  D.  1854-1866.— The  Reciprocity  Treaty 
with  the  United  States  and  its  abrogation. 
See  Takiff  Legisl.vtion  (United  St.vtes  .vxd 
Can.\da):  a.  D.  18.^4-1866. 

A.  D.  1864.— The  St.  Albans  Raid.  See 
United  St.\.tes  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1864  (October). 

A.  D.  1866-1871. — Fenian  invasions. —  The 
Fenian  movement  (see  Ireland:  A.  D.  1838- 
1867)  had  its  most  serious  outcome  in  an  at- 
tempted invasion  of  Canada  from  the  United 
States,  which  took  place  in  1866.  "Canadian 
volunteers  were  under  arms  all  day  on  the  17th 
of  JIarch,  1866,  expecting  a  Fenian  "invasion,  but 
it  was  not  made:  in  April  an  insignificant  attack 
was  made  u]K)n  Xew  Brunswick.  About  900 
men,  under  Col.  O'Xeil,  crossed  from  Buffalo  to 
Fort  Erie  on  the  night  of  May  31st.  Moving 
westward,  this  body  aimed  at  destroying  tlie 
Welland  Canal,  when  they  were  met  by  the 
Queen's  Own  Volunteer  Regiment  of  Toronto, 
and  the  13th  battalion  of  Hamilton  Militia,  near 
the  village  of  Ridgeway.  Here,  after  a  conflict 
of  two  hours,  in  which  for  a  time  the  Volunteers 
drove    the    enemy   before    them,  the   Canadian 
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forces  ri-lirt-a  to  Hilgt-wnv,  iiml  thciirc  to  Port 
Coll)ornc.  Willi  n  loss  of  iiiuc  killed  and  ;30 
wuuiuli'd.  Col.  IVacock.  in  i-liarjre  of  i\  body  of 
regulars,  was  inarcliiiig  to  meet  the  volunteers, 
so  tliat  O'Neil  was  eonipelled  to  tlee  to  Fort  Erie, 
and,  erossinir  to  the  liiited  Slates  with  his  men. 
was  arrestee!,  hut  afterwards  llherated.  The  day 
after  the  skirmish  the  regulars  and  volunteers 
encamped  at  Fort  Erie,  and  the  danirer  on  the 
Niagara  Frontier  was  i)ast.  A  Fenian  expedi- 
tion thn  aleniil  Preseott.  aiming  at  reaching  the 
capital  at  Ottawa,  ami  another  band  of  marauders 
crossed  the  border  from  St.  Albans.  Vermont. 
but  both  were  easily  driven  back.  The  Fenian 
troubles  roused  strong  feeling  in  Canada  against 
the  Anieriean  authorities.  ...  A  Fenian  attack 
was  led  by  Col.  O'Neil  on  the  Lower  Canadian 
frontier,  in  ISTO,  but  it  was  easily  met,  and  the 
United  Stales  authorities  were  moved  to  arrest 
the  repulsed  fugilivi^s.  A  foolish  movement  was 
asrain  made  in  isTl  by  the  same  leader,  through 
Miunesoia,  against  Manitoba.  Through  the 
prompt  action  of  the  friendly  American  com- 
mander at  Fort  Pembina,  the  riiited  Slates  troops 
followed  the  Fenians  across  the  bonier,  arrested 
their  leailer,  and.  though  he  was  liberated  after 
a  trial  at  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  the  e.\i)edition 
ended  as  a  miserable  and  laughable  failure. 
These  movements  of  the  Fenian  Society,  though 
trilling  in  elTeet.  yet  involved  Cana<lH  in  a  ccin- 
si<lerable  expense  from  the  maintenance  of  bodies 
of  the  Active  Militia  at  dilTerent  jioinls  along 
the  frontier.  The  I  raining  of  a  useful  force  of 
citizen  soldiery  however  resulted." — G.  Bryce, 
S/mrt  ni»t.  of  the  Canadian  People,  pp.  468- 
470. 

Also IX:  G.  T.  Denison,  Jr.,  The  Finian  Bitid 
oil  hurt  Erie. — Corr.  relaliiif/  to  the  Fenian  In- 

r„,v,',//,.  —  /IJh'riiil  Ri]»ili  of  dill.  .T'lhll   O'Xi  ill. 

A.  D.  1867. — Federation  of  the  provinces  of 
British  North  America  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. — The  constitution  of  the  Dominion. 
— "  The  I  iiion  between  I "pperaml  Lower  Canada 
lasted  until  18G7,  when  the  ])iovinces  of  fjritish 
North  America  were  brought  more  closely  to- 
gether in  a  federation  and  entered  on  a  new  era 
in  their  constitutional  history.  For  many  years 
previous  lo  lK(i."),  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment in  Canada  had  become  surrounded  with 
political  dillioullies  of  a  very  perplexing  charac- 
ter. .  .  .  Parties  at  last  were  .so  eiiually  balanced 
on  account  of  the  antagonism  between  the  two 
seclicms.  that  the  vole  of  one  member  might 
decide  the  fate  of  an  administration,  and  the 
course  of  legislation  for  a  year  or  a.  series  of 
years.  From  the  2 1st  of  Jlay,  18G2,  lo  the  end 
of  June,  1SG4,  there  were  no"less  than  five  dif- 
ferent ministries  in  charge  of  the  jHiblic  busi- 
nes.s.  Legislation,  in  fact,  was  at  last  piacti- 
cnlly  at  a  deaddoek.  ...  It  was  at  this  critical 
juncture  of  affairs  that  the  leaders  of  the  govern- 
ment and  oiijiosition,  in  the  session  of  1864,  came 
to  a  nuitual  understanding,  after  the  most  ma- 
ture consiilenition  of  the  whole  (juestion.  A 
coalition  government  was  formed  on  the  basis  of 
a  federal  union  of  all  the  British  American 
provinces,  or  of  the  two  Canadas.  in  case  of  the 
failiM-e  of  the  larger  scheme.  .  .  .  It  was  a  happy 
coincidence  that  the  legislatures  of  the  lower 
provinces  were  about  considering  a  maritime 
union  at  the  time  the  leading  statesmen  of 
Canada  liad  combined  to  mature  a  |)lau  of  set- 
tling their  political  difficulties.     The   Canadian 


ministry  at  once  availed  themselves  of  tliis  fiict 
to  meet  the  maritime  delegates  at  their  conven- 
tion in  Charlottelown.  and  tlie  result  w;is  the 
decision  to  consider  the  (pieslion  of  the  larger 
union  at  Quebec.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th 
of  Oelober,  1804,  delegates  from  all  the  Britisli 
North  American  provinces  assembled  in  confer- 
ence, in  'the  ancient  capital,'  and  after  very 
ample  deliberations  during  eighteen  days,  agreed 
to  73  resolutions,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
Act  of  L'nion.  These  resolutions  were  formally 
submitted  to  the  legislature  of  Canada  in  Janu- 
ary, INIi"),  and  after  an  elaborate  ileliate.  which 
extended  from  the  :3d  of  Feburary  to  the  14th  of 
March,  both  houses  agreed  by  very  large  majori- 
ties to  an  address  to  her  Majest_v  praying  her  to 
subnnt  a  measure  to  the  Imijcrial  Parliament 
'for  the  purpose  of  uuiting  the  provinces  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  (Juebec 
resolutions.'  Some  time,  however,  had  to  elapse 
before  the  Union  could  be  consunnualed.  in  cou- 
sctiuence  of  the  strong  opposition  that  very  .soon 
exhibited  itself  in  the  maritime  jirovinees.  more 
cspeeiidly  to  the  financial  terms  of  the  scheme." 
Certain  modifications  of  the  terms  of  the  Quebec 
resolutions  were  acccordingly  made,  and  "the 
]irovinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and-  New 
Brunswick,  being  at  last  in  full  accord,  through 
the  action  of  their  res]iective  legislatures,  tlie 
idan  of  union  was  submitted  on  the  I'Jth  of  Fel)- 
ruary,  18157,  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  where 
it  met  with  the  warm  supjiort  of  tlie  statesmen 
of  all  parties,  and  jiassed  without  amendment  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  royal  assent 
being  given  on  the  2!)th  of  March.  The  new 
constitution  came  into  force  on  the  First  of  July 
[annually  celebrated  since,  as  '  Dominion  Day  '] 
1867,  and  the  tirst  ])arliament  of  the  united 
provinces  met  on  November  of  the  .same  year. 
.  .  .  The  confederation,  as  inaugurated  in  1867, 
eonsiste<l  only  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ontario 
[U])per  Canada],  Quebec  [Lower  Canada].  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  By  the  14(ith  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  Union,  provision  was  made 
for  the  admission  of  other  colonies  on  addresses 
from  the  parliament  of  Canada,  and  from  the 
resjiective  legislatures  of  Newfoundlanil.  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  British  Coluudiia.  Rupert's 
Land  and  the  North-west  Territory  uiiglit  also 
at  any  time  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the 
address  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  .  .  .  The 
title  of  Dominion  did  not  appear  in  the  Quebec 
resolutions.  The  71st  Kes.  is  to  the  elTect  that 
'  Her  Majesty  be  solicited  to  detenniue  the  rank 
and  name  of  the  federated  Provinces.'  The 
name  ['The  Dominion  of  Canada']  was  arranged 
at  the  conference  helil  in  Loudon  in  1806,  when 
the  union  bill  was  tinally  drafted."— J.  G.  Bouri- 
not,  M,iiiutd  of  C'lii.it.  'ni.'<t.  of  Cdiiiiilii,  eh.  6-7 
{irith  foot-note). — "The  Federal  Constitution  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  contained  in  the 
British  North  America  Act,  1867,  a  statute  of 
the  British  Parliament  (3lJ  Vict.,  c.  3).  I  note  a 
few  of  the  many  points  in  which  it  deserves  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  Federal  or  Dominion  Government  is  con- 
ducted on  the  so-called  'Cabinet  system'  of 
England,  i.  c,  the  .Ministry  sit  in  Parliament, 
and  hold  ottice  at  the  ijleasure  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Governor-General  [appointed 
by  the  Crown]  is  in  the  position  of  an  irrespon- 
sible and  permanent  executive  similar  to  that  of 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  acting  on  the  advice 
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of  responsible  ministers.  He  can  dissolve  Var- 
lianient.  The  Upper  House  or  Senate,  is  com- 
posed of  78  persons,  nominated'  for  life  by  the 
Gi>vernor-General.  i.  e. ,  the  ^Ministry.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  at  present  210  members, 
\vho  are  elected  for  five  years.  Both  senators 
and  members  receive  salaries.  The  Senate  has 
very  little  power  or  influence.  The  Governor- 
General  has  a  veto  but  rarely  exercises  it,  and 
may  reserve  a  bill  for  the  Queen's  pleasure. 
The  judges,  not  only  of  the  Federal  or  Dominion 
Courts,  but  also  of  the  provinces,  are  appointed 
by  tlie  Crown,  i.  e. ,  by  the  Dominion  Ministry, 
aiul  hold  for  good  "behaviour.  Each  of  the 
Provinces,  at  present  [1888]  seven  in  number, 
has  a  legislature  of  its  own,  which,  however, 
consists  in  Ontario,  British  Columbia,  and  ^Mani- 
toba,  of  one  House  only,  and  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  with  a  right  of  veto  on  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  which  he  seldom  exercises.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Dominion  Parliament  cannot  sit  in  a 
Provincial  legislature.  The  Governor-General 
has  a  right  of  disallowing  acts  of  a  Provincial 
legislature,  and  sometimes  exerts  it,  especially 
when  a  legislature  is  deemed  to  have  exceeded 
its  constitutional  competence.  In  each  of  the 
Provinces  there  is  a  responsible  Ministry,  work- 
ing on  the  Cabinet  systent  of  England.  The 
distriliution  of  matters  within  tlie  competence  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament  and  of  the  Provincial 
legislatures  respectively,  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  that  existing  in  the  United  States;  but 
there  is  this  remarkable  distinction,  that  whereas 
in  the  United  States,  Congress  has  only  the 
powers  actually  granted  to  it,  the  State  legisla- 
tures retaining  all  such  powers  as  have  not  been 
taken  from  them,  the  Dominion  Parliament  has 
a  general  power  of  legislation,  restricted  only 
by  the  grant  of  certain  siX'cific  and  exclusive 
powers  to  the  Provincial  legislatures.  Criminal 
law  is  reserved  for  the  Dominion  Parliament; 
and  no  Province  has  the  right  to  maintain  a 
military  force.  Questions  as  to  the  constitii- 
tionality  of  a  statute,  whether  of  the  Dominicm 
Parliament  or  of  a  Provincial  legislature,  come 
before  the  courts  in  the  ordinary  waj-,  and  if  ap- 
jiealed.  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  England.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Doniinion  was  never  submitted  to  a  popular  vote, 
and  can  be  altered  only  by  the  British  Parliament, 
except  as  regards  certain  points  left  to  its  own 
legislature.  .  .  .  There  exists  no  power  of  amend- 
ing the  Provincial  constitutions  by  popidar  vote 
similar  to  that  which  the  peoples  of  the  several 
States  exercise  in  the  United  States." — J.  Bryce, 
The  Amencan  O'lnmonwealth,  v.  1,  npp.,  note 
(B)  to  cli.  30. —  See  Constitution  of  Canada. 

Also  IN:  J.  E.  C.  Munro,  The  Gmifit.  of 
C'aiiiidii.  {with  text  of  Act  in  app.) — Pitii.  Debute 
on  Confederation,  3fZ  Sesn.,  8th  Proe.  Pali,  of 
Canada. — W.  Houston,  iJ'jr.v.  ZUimlratiee  of  the 
Canadian  Count.,  pp.  186-334. 

A.  D.  1869-1873.— Acquisition  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Territory. — Admission  of  Manitoba, 
British  Columbia  and  Prince  Edward's  Island 
to  the  Dominion. — "  In  1869  .  .  .  the  Dominion 
was  enlarged  by  the  accjuisition  of  the  famous 
Iludsnn's  Bay  Territory.  When  the  charter  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  expired  in  1869, 
Lord  Granville,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  pro- 
posed that  the  chief  part  of  the  Company's 
territories  should  be  transferred  to  the  Dominion 
for  £:300,000;  and  the  proposition  was  agreed  to 


on  both  sides.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Charter  dated 
from  the  reign  of  Cliarles  II.  The  region  to 
which  it  referred  carries  some  of  its  history  im- 
printed in  its  names.  Prince  Rupert  was  at  the 
head  of  the  association  incorporated  by  the 
Charter  into  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
name  of  Rupert's  Land  perpetuates  his  memory. 
.  .  .  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  obtained  from 
King  Charles,  by  virtue  of  the  Charter  in  1670, 
the  sole  and  absolute  government  of  the  vast 
watershed  of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Rupert's  Land 
of  the  Charter,  on  condition  of  paying  yearly  to 
tlie  King  and  his  .successors  'two  elks  and  two 
black  beavers,'  'whensoever  and  as  often  as  we, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  shall  hapiii'U  to  enter 
into  the  said  countries,  territories  and  regions.' 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Comjiany  was  opjiosed  by  the 
North  AVest  Fur  Company  in  1783,  which  fought 
them  for  a  long  time  with  Indians  and  law,  with 
the  tomahawk  of  the  red  man  and  the  legal 
judgment  of  a  Romilly  or  a  Keating.  In  1812 
Lord  Selkirk  foiuided  the  Red  River  Company. 
This  interloper  on  the  battle  field  was  harassed 
liy  the  North  West  Compan}-,  and  it  was  not 
until  1821,  when  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North 
AVest  Companies  —  impoverished  by  their  long 
warfare  —  amalgamated  their  iiUerests,  that  the 
Red  River  settlers  were  able  to  reap  their  har- 
vests in  peace,  disturbed  only  by  oecasi(jual 
plagues  of  locusts  and  blackbirds.  In  183.'),  on 
Lord  Selkirk's  death,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
bought  the  settlement  from  his  executors.  It 
hail  been  under  their  sway  before  that,  having 
been  committed  to  their  care  by  Loril  Selkirk 
during  his  lifetime.  The  privilege  of  exclusive 
trading  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  con- 
ferred by  Ro_yal  license  for  twenty-one  years  in 
May  1838,  and  some  ten  years  later  the  Company 
received  a  grant  of  Vancouver's  Island  for  the 
terra  of  ten'years  from  1849  to  1859.  The  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  were  always  careful  to  foster 
the  idea  that  their  territory  was  cliietly  wilder- 
ness, and  discountenanced  thp  reports  of  its  fer- 
tility and  fitness  for  colonisation  which  were  from 
time  to  time  brought  to  the  ears  of  the  English 
Government.  In  1857,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Labouchere,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
state  of  the  British  possessions  im<ler  the  Com- 
pany's administration.  Various  Government 
expeditions,  and  the  publication  of  many  Blue 
Books,  enlightened  the  public  mind  as  to  "the  real 
nature  of  those  tracts  of  laud  which  the  council 
from  the  Fenchurch  Street  house  declared  to  be 
so  desolate.  .  .  .  During  the  sittings  of  the  Com- 
mittee there  was  cited  in  evidence  a  petition  from 
575  Red  River  settlers  to  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Canada  demanding  British  protection. 
This  a]ipeal  was  a  proceeding  curiously  at  vari- 
ance with  the  later  action  of  the  settlement. 
AVhen  in  1869  the  chief  part  of  the  territories 
Avas  transferred  to  Canada,  on  the  ju'oposition  of 
Earl  Granville,  the  Red  River  country  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  refused  to  receive  the  new  Gov- 
ernor. Louis  Riel,  the  insurgent  chief,  seized  on 
Fort  Garry  and  the  Company's  treasury,  and 
lU'Oclairaed  the  independence  of  the  settlement. 
Sir  Garnet,  then  Colonel,  Wolseley,  was  sent  in 
command  of  an  expedition  which  reached  Fort 
Garry  on  August  23,  when  the  insurgents  sub- 
mitted without  resistance,  and  the  district  re- 
ceived the  name  of  JIanitoba."  —  J.  McCarthy, 
Hist,  of  our  oicn  Times,  ch.  55  (c.  4).— Manitoba 
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anil  the  Xdrllnvcst  TiTritorics  worp  adniilliil  to 
tlic  Ddininioiit'oiifiiliratioii  May  Vi.  1H70;  British 
Ciilunibia,  .Iiilv  20,  ISTl ;  I'riiuo  Edward  Island, 
.Inly  1,  lST:t.— J.  McCoiiii,  Manitoba  and  the 
limit  S'ort/i  W'l'Kt. 

Also  in:  O.  .M.  Adam,  The  Canadian  Xortli- 
trrtt,  eh.  l-i:).— (i.  L.  lliiyslie.  The  Hid  lliirr 
KrjHdition.—W.  V.  Grcswcll.  IIi»t.  of  the  Do- 
minion of'  Canada,  p.  3i;t. — .1.  E.  C  JIunro, 
The  Conxtiliition  of  Canada,  eh.  2.— G.  E.  Ellis, 
The  iliiditon  Jiai/  i'ompany  (Xarratire  and  Crit- 
ieal  Hist,    of  Am.,    r.    8).— See,    also,    BuiTlsil 


CoLlTMni.v:  A.  D,  1858-lSTl,  and  XouTinVEST 
Tkuiuiouiks  of  Canada. 

A.  D.  1871. — The  Treaty  of  Washington. 
Si'u  Ai.AHAMA  Claims:   A.   I).  INTl. 

A.  D.  1877. — The  Halifax  Fishery  Award. 
Sec  KisiiKuiics,  XonTii  A.mkkra.n:  A.  1).  1S77- 
1888. 

A.  D.  1885-1888.— Termination  of  the  Fish- 
ery articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. — 
Renewed  controversies. — The  rejected  Treaty. 
Si'c  FisiiKUiES,  NoRTU  A.MEUic.\K :  A.  D.  1877- 
1888. 


CANAI,  The.     Siu  American  Aborioi.nes: 

.Vi.'.oMiir  vs  FAMir.Y. 

CANARES,  The.     See  Ecuador:  The  abo- 
nil. IN  \i.  iMi  iiirr  \N  IS. 

CANARY  ISLANDS,  Discovery  of  the.— 

The  lifsl  i;iiat  sl(|)  in  -Vlrican  (■.vplonitiiin  "was 
the  discovery  (if  the  Canary  Islands.  These  wore 
the  ■  Elysianlielils'aiid  'Kortiiuate  islands' of  an- 
ti(|iiily'  Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world" that  has  been  so  many  times  discovered, 
c<ini|iicR'd,  and  invaded,  or  so  much  fabled 
about,  as  these  islands.  There  is  scarcely  a 
nation  upon  earth  of  any  maritime  repute  that 
has  not  h:id  tci  do  with  them.  Phienicians,  Car- 
thaginians, Ifomans,  .Moors,  Genoese,  Xormans, 
Portuguese,  anil  Spaniarils  of  every  iiiovince 
(.Vragone.se,  Casiilians,  Gallicians,  Biscayans, 
AiKlalucians)  have  all  made  their  appearance  in 
these  isl.iiKls.  The  Cartli.iitinians  are  saiil  to 
have  discovered  them,  and  to  have  reserved  tlicm 
as  an  asylum  in  case  of  extreme  danger  to  the 
state.  Sertiiriiis.  the  Komaii  general  who  par- 
toiik  the  fallen  fortunes  of  .Mariiis  is  said  to  have 
meditated  retreat  to  these  'islands of  the  blessed,' 
and  by  some  writers  is  supposed  to  have  gone 
there.  .luba,  the  Mauritiiniaii  jirince,  son  of  the 
.liilia  eelebnited  by  Sallust,  sent  ships  to  e.vaminc 
them,  and  has  left  a  description  of  them.  Then 
came  the  death  of  empire.?,  and  darkness  fell 
upon  the  huni:ui  race,  at  least  upon  the  records 
of  their  hisloiy.  When  the  world  revived,  and 
especially  when  the  use  of  the  loadstone  began 
to  be  known  among  mariners,  the  Canary  Islands 
were  again  discovered.  Petrarch  is  referred  to 
by  Viera  to  prove  that  the  Genoese  sent  out  an 
expedition  to  these  islands.  Las  Ca.sas  mentions 
that  an  English  or  French  vessel  bound  from 
France  or  England  to  Spain  was  driven  by  con- 
trary winds  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and  on  its  ! 
return  spre:id  al)ro:ul  in  France  an  account  of  the 
voyage." — A.  Helps,  Sinnnsh  Cont/tieat,  bk.  \,ch.  1. 
Also  in:  E.  II.  Buubiiry,  Hist,  of  Ancient 
Go>;,..  eh.  21),  note  E. 

CANAS,  The.    See  Peru:  The  aboriginal 

I.NIIAUi  rANTS. 

CANCELLARIUS.     Sec  Chancellou. 
CANDAHAR.— Siege  and  relief  of  English 
forces  (1880).     See  Akoiianistan:  A.  1>.  isi;!)- 

ISSil. 

CANDIA.— This  is  the  name  of  the  principal 
town  in  the  island  of  Crete,  but  has  been  often 
applied  to  Crete  itself.  See  Turks:  A.  D.  104.J- 
1609.  where  an  account  is  given  of  the  so-called 
•■  War  (if  Caiidia":  also  Ckktp;:   A.  I).  S'^:! 

CANDRAGUPTA,  OR  CHANDRAGUP- 
TA,  The  empire  of.  See  Indla.:  B.  C.  327-312, 
and  :n2 . 

CANGI,  The.— .V  tribe  in  early  Britain  which 
occupied  the  westerly  part  of  Modern  Car- 
narvonshire.    See  Britain,  Celtic  Tribes. 


CANICHANAS,  The.     Sec  Bolivia:  Auo- 

RK  UNA  I.   I  N  II A  BIT  ANTS. 

CANIENGAS,  The.     See   American   .\.n()- 

ricinks:   luoi^iois  CoxFEnRUArv. 

CANN^,  Battles  of  (B.  C.  216).     See  Punic 

War:  Tiif.  Skcond (B.  C.  88).     See  Uomk: 

B.  ('.  !li)-s,s. 

CANNENEF;ATES,  The.— -On  llic  (.llur 
bank  of  the  Khine  [on  the  right  bank]  next  to 
the  Batavi,  in  the  modern  Rcnncmer  district 
(north  Holland,  beyond  Amsterdam)  dwelt  the 
Cannenefates,  chxscly  related  to  them  1ml  less 
numerous;  they  are  not  merely  named  among 
the  tribes  subjugated  by  Tiberius,  but  were  also 
treated  like  the  Batavi  in  the  furnishing  of 
soldiers." — T.  Mommscn,  Hist,  of  Home,  hk.  8, 
eh.  4. 

CANNING,  Lord,  The  Indian  administra- 
tion of,    .\.   1).   IS.'lli-lSC-J. 

CANNING   MINISTRY,   The.     See   Eng- 

LANI>;    A.    1).    1S-JO-1S27. 

CANOPUS,  Decree  of. — X\\  imi>ortant  in- 
scribed stone  found  in  18(i5  at  San,  or  Tanis,  in 
Egypt,  which  is  a  monument  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
246  B.  C.  It  gives  "in  hieroglyphics  and  Greek 
(the  demotic  version  is  on  the  edge)  a  decree  of 
the  priests  assembled  at  Canopus  for  their  yearly 
salutation  of  the  king.  When  they  were  so 
assembled,  in  his  ninth  year,  his  infant  (laughter 
Berenice,  fell  sick  and  died,  and  there  was  great 
lamentation  over  her.  The  decree  first  recounts 
the  generous  conduct  and  iirowcss  of  the  king, 
who  had  ci)iK|uered  all  his  enemies  abroad,  and 
had  brought  back  from  Persia  all  the  statues  of 
the  gods  carried  off  in  old  time  from  Egypt  by 
foreign  kings.  He  had  also,  in  a  great  threaten- 
ing of  famine,  W'lien  the  Xile  had  tailed  to  ri.se  to 
its  full  amoiuit,  imported  vast  (luanlitics  of  corn 
from  Cyprus,  Pluenicia,  ttc. ,  and  fed  his  people. 
Conse(iiiently  divine  honours  are  to  be  jiaid  to 
him  and  his  queen  as  "  Benefactor-Gods '  in  all 
the  temples  of  Egypt,  and  feasts  are  to  be  held 
in  their  lionour.  .  .  .  This  great  inscription,  far 
more  perfect  and  considerably  older  than  the 
Kosetta  Stone,  can  now  be  cited  as  the  clearest 
jiroof  of  Champollion's  reading  of  the  hiero- 
glyjihies. " — I.  P.  .Mahaffy,  Story  of  Alexander's 
Kiniiiri,  eji.   1,").  note. 

CANOSSA,  Henry  IV.  at.— In  the  conflict 
which  arose  between  the  German  Emiieror, 
Henry  IV.  (then  crowned  only  as  King  of  the 
Romans)  and  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (the  inflexible 
Hildebrand),  the  former  was  placed  at  a  great 
disadvantage  by  revolts  and  discontents  in  his 
own  (Jermanic  dominions.  When,  therefore,  on 
the  22(1  of  FebruiuT,  A.  I).  1076,  the  audacious 
pontiff  pronounced  against  the  king  his  tremen- 
dous sentence,  not  only  of  e.xcoinmunicatiou,  but 
of    deposition,    releasing    all    Christians     from 
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allc'iiancf  to  liim,  he  addressed  a  large  party, 
biitii  in  German}-  and  Italy,  who  were  more  than 
willing  to  accept  an  excuse  for  depriving  Henry 
of  his  crown.  This  party  controlled  a  diet  held 
at  Tribur,  in  October,  which  declared  that  his 
forfeiture  of  the  throne  would  be  made  irre- 
vocaljle  if  he  did  not  jirocure  from  the  pope  a 
release  from  his  excommunication  before  the  com- 
ing anniversary  of  its  pronunciation,  in  Felu'uary. 
A  diet  to  be  held  then  at  Augsburg,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  pope,  would  determine  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire.  With  characteristic 
energy,  Henry  resolved  to  make  his  way  to  the 
pojie,  in  person,  and  to  become  reconciled  with 
him.  before  the  Augsburg  meeting.  Accom- 
panied by  the  queen,  her  child,  and  a  few 
attendants,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  with  great  hard- 
ship and  danger,  in  the  midst  of  an  uncom- 
monly cold  and  .snowy  winter.  3Ieantime,  the 
pope  had  starteil  upon  his  journey  to  Augsburg. 
Hearing  on  the  way  of  Henry's  movement  to 
meet  him,  not  desiring  the  encounter,  and  dis- 
trusting, moreover,  the  intentions  of  his  enem}-, 
lie  took  refuge  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Canossa, 
high  up  in  the  rocky  recesses  of  the  Apennines. 
To  that  mountain  retreat  the  desjierate  king 
pressed  his  way.  "It  was  January  21,  1077, 
when  Henry  arrived  at  Canossa;  the  cold  was 
severe  and  the  snow  lay  deep.  He  was  lodged 
at  the  foot  of  the  castle-steep,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  countess  !>Iatilda  [mistress  of  the 
castle,  and  devoted  friend  of  the  pope],  Hugh, 
abbot  of  Clugiiy,  and  others,  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Xicolas,  of  which  no  traces  now  remain. 
Three  days  were  spent  in  debating  terms  of 
reconciliation;  Matilda  and  Hugh  interceded 
with  the  pope  on  the  king's  behalf,  but  Gregory 
was  inexorable;  unless  Henry  surrendered  the 
crown  into  the  pope's  hands  the  ban  should  not 
be  taken  off.  Henry  could  not  stoop  so  low  as 
this,  but  he  made  up  his  mind  to  play  the  ])art 
of  a  penitent  suppliant.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  January  25  he  mounted  the  winding,  rocky 
patli,  until  he  reached  the  uppermost  of  the 
three  walls,  the  one  which  enclosed  the  castle 
yard.  And  here,  before  the  gateway  which  still 
exists,  and  perpetuates  in  its  name,  '  Porta  di 
penitenza,'  the  memory  of  this  strange  event, 
the  king,  barefoot,  and  clad  in  a  coarse  woolen 
shirt,  stood  knocking  for  admittance.  But  he 
knocked  in  vain :  from  morning  till  evening  the 
heir  of  the  Roman  Empire  stood  shivering  out- 
side the  fast-closed  door.  Two  more  days  he 
climbed  the  rugged  path  and  stood  weeping  and 
imploring  to  be  admitted."  At  last,  the  iron- 
willed  pontiff  consented  to  a  parley,  and  an  agree- 
ment was  brought  about  by  which  Henry  was 
released  from  excommunication,  but  the  question 
of  his  crown  was  left  for  future  settlement.  In 
the  end  he  gained  nothing  by  his  extraordinary 
abasement  of  himself.  Many  of  his  supporters 
were  alienated  by  it;  a  rival  king  was  elected. 
Gathering  all  his  energies,  Henry  then  stood  his 
ground  and  made  a  fight  in  w'hich  even  Gregory 
fled  before  him;  but  it  was  all  to  no  avail. 
The  triiunph  remained  with  the  priests. — W. 
R.  W.  Stephens,  Jlildebrand  and  His  Tiiims,  ch. 
11-15. 

Also  in:  A.  F.  Villemain,  Life  of  Gregory 
VII.,  bk.  .5.— See,  also,  P.\p.vcy:  A.  D.  1056- 
1122;  also  Ro.ME:    1  81-1084. 

CANTABRIA,  Becomes  Barduliaand  Cas- 
tile.    See  Si'.\i.n;  A.  D.  102G-1230. 


CANTABRIANS  AND  ASTURIANS, 
The. — The  (.'antabrians  were  an  ancient  people  iu 
the  north  of  Spain,  inhabiting  a  region  to  the  west 
of  the  Asturians.  They  were  not  conquered  by 
the  Romans  until  the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  led 
an  expedition  against  them  in  person,  B.  C.  27, 
but  was  forced  by  illness  to  commit  the  campaign 
to  his  lieutenants.  The  Cautabrians  submitted 
soon  after  being  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at 
Vellica,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ebro;  but  iu  33 
B.  C.  they  joined  the  Asturians  in  a  desperate 
revolt,  which  was  not  subdued  until  three  years 
later.— C.  Jlerivale,  Hist,  of  the  Uomaiu),  ch.  34. 

Also  in  :  T.  Jlommsen,  Hist,  of  Borne,  bk.  8, 
ch.  2. — See  Appe.ndix  A,  v.  1. 

CANTiE,  The.— A  tribe  in  ancient  Cale- 
donia.    See  Bkit.vin,  Celtic  Tribes. 

CANTERBURY.— The  murder  of  Becket 
(1170).     SeeENOL.iND:  A.  D.  1162-1171). 

CANTERBURY  PRIMACY,  Origin  of 
the.     SeeEx«L.\XD:  A.  I).  597-685. 

CANTII,  The. — The  tribe  of  ancient  Britons 
which  occupied  the  region  of  Kent.  See  Brit.mn. 
Celtic  Tkihes. 

CANTON:  A.  D.  1839-1842.— The  Opium 
War. — Ransom  of  the  city  from  English  as- 
sault.— Its  port  opened  to  British  trade.  See 
Chi.na:  a.  1).  18:W-1842. 

A.  D.  1856-1857.— Bombardment  by  the 
English. — Capture  by  the  English  and  French. 
See  China:  A.  D.  18.56-1860. 


also 


See  Gens,  Ro.m.vx  ; 
See     Switzerland  : 
See    Rome  : 


CANTONS,  Latin. 

Alba. 
CANTONS,     Swiss. 

A.  D.  1848-1890. 
CANULEIAN    LAW,    The 

B.  C.  445. 
CANUTE,  OR  CNUT,  King  of  England, 

A.  D.  1017-1035.  and  King  of  Denmark,  A.  1) 
1018-1035.  .■:..  Canute  II.,  King  of  Denmark, 
A.  D.  1080-1086 Canute  III.,  King  of  Den- 
mark, A.   D.   1147-1156 Canute  IV.,  King 

of  Denmark,  A.  D.  1182-1202. 

CANZACA.     See  Ecbat.vna. 

CANZACA,  OR  SHIZ,  Battle  of.— A  battle 
fought  A.  D.  591,  by  the  Romans,  under  Xarses, 
supporting  the  cause  of  ChosroBs  II.  king  of  Per- 
sia, against  a  usurper  Bahram,  who  had  driven 
him  from  his  throne.  Bahram  was  defeated  and 
ChosroBs  restored. — G.  Rawlinson, /SsBen^/t  Great 
Oriental  Moiuirchi/,  eh.  23. 

CAP  OF  LIBERTY,  The.  See  Liberty 
Cap. 

CAPE  BRETON  ISLAND:  A.  D.  1497.— 
Discovery  by  John  Cabot.  See  America;  A.  IJ. 
1497. 

A.  D.  1504. — Named  by  the  fishermen  from 
Brittany.  See  Xewfoundland:  A.  I).  1501- 
1.578. 

A.  D.  1713.  —  Possession  confirmed  to 
France.     See  Xewkovndland:  A.  D.  1713. 

A.  D.  1720-1745. — The  fortification  of  Louis- 
bourg.  —  After  the  surrender  of  Placentia  or 
Plaisance,  in  Newfoundland,  to  England,  under 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (see  Newfoundland:  A.  D. 
1713),  the  French  government  determined  to 
fortify  strongly  some  suitable  harbor  on  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton  for  a  naval  station,  and 
especially  for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries  of 
France  on  the  neigliboring  coasts.  The  harbor 
known  previously  as  Havre  4  1'  Auglois  was 
chosen    for  the  purpose.      "When  the  French 
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govpniimiil  clcoiflctl  in  favour  of  IlaviT  il  1'  An- 
plois  its  imiiic  was  cliaii^ird  to  Louisliours:.  in 
limioiir  of  tin-  kiiifr;  aiiil,  to  mark  thi'  value  set 
u|ioii  ('a|M'  Ikctoii  il  «as  calliil  I^li'  Koyaje, 
whicli  it  rctaiiu'il  until  its  tinal  conciucst  in  1758. 
whin  its  ancient  name  was  resumeiL"  In  1720 
the  fortillcations  weir  cnnimenceil.  anil  the  work 
of  their  eonstniction  was  iiroseculeil  willi  enersry 
and  witlninstinteillihiraliiy  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  "Even  the  Enirlisli  colonies  eontrilniteil 
il  irrent  proportion  of  the  materials  used  in  their 
construction.  When  .Messrs.  Nesvton  and  Brad- 
stn'ct.  who  were  .sent  to  confer  with  ,M.  de  St. 
Ovide  [to  remonstrate  nvTiiiiist  the  supplying  of 
iirnis  to  the  Indians  in  Nova  Scotia]  .  .  .  re- 
luriKMl  to'  Aiituipolis.  they  reported  that  during 
their  short  stay  at  Louisbourg.  in  Ki.').^ fourteen 
colonial  ves.sei.s,  belonging,  diielly  to  New  Eng- 
land, arrived  there  with  cargoes  of  boards,  timber 
and  bricks.  .  .  .  Louisbourg  [described,  with  a 
plan,  in  the  work  here  i|Uoted]  .  .  .  had,  between 
the  vears  1730  and  174.>.  cost  the  French  nation 
the  "enormous  sum  of  30,000.000  livres,  or  £1,- 
200,(»00  sterling;  nevertheless,  as  Du.ssieux  in- 
forms us,  the  foiiilicatioris  were  still  unfinished, 
and  likely  to  remain  so,  because  the  cost  had  far 
exceeded" the  estimates;  and  it  was  found  such  a 
large  garrison  would  be  rci|uired  for  their  defence 
that  tiie  goverinnent  had  abandoned  the  idea  of 
completing  them  according  to  the  original  de- 
sign."— K.  Brown,  Jlint.  lif  the  IsUind  nf  Citpe 
Hni"ii,  /liters  9-11.— "Tiie  fort  was  Imilt  of 
stone,  with  walls  more  than  ISO  feet  high,  and  a 
ditch  ISO  feet  wide,  over  which  was  a  coinmiuiica- 
tioii  with  the  town  by  a  drawbridge.  It  had  six 
bastions  and  three  batteries,  with  platforms  for 
I  IS  cannon  and  six  mortars.  On  an  islet,  which 
was  Hanked  on  one  side  by  a  shoal,  a  battery  of 
30  guns,  2H  pounders,  defended  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor,  which  was  about  400  yards  wide,  and 
was  also  cimimanded  from  within  liy  the  Grander 
Hoyal  Battery,  mounting  as  many  guns,  of  the 
calibre  of  -I'i  pounds.  The  fort  .  .  .  was  a  safe 
rendezvous  and  refuge  for  French  fleets  and 
privateers,  sailing  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  commanded  the  maritime  way  into  t'anada, 
and  il  watched  the  English  .settlements  all  along 
the  coast.  It  was  a  standing  threat  to  the  great 
business  of  New  England  seamen,  which  was 
the  fishery  on  the  banks."— J.  G.  Palfrey,  Hint. 
of  y.  Eii'j.,  hk.  5,  eh.  U  (r.  5).—"  'So  great  was 
its  strength  that  it  was  called  the  Dunkirk  of 
America.  It  had  nunneries  and  palaces,  terraces 
and  gardens.  That  such  a  city  rose  upon  a  low 
and  desolate  island  in  the  infancy  of  American 
colonization  appears  incredible;  ixplanalion  is 
alone  found  in  the  fishing  enthusiasm  of  the 
period.'  "— C.  B.  Elliott,  The  U.  S.  and  the  S.  E. 
Fin'ieries,  p.  18. 

A.  D.  1744.— Outbreak  of  the  Third  Inter- 
colonial War.  Sic  Ni;w  EMii..\NU:  A  I) 
1741. 

A.  D.  1745.— Conquest  by  the  New  Eng- 
landers.— Fall  of  Louisbourg.  See  Xi;w  E.ng- 
l.,\Ni);  A.  I),  174.");  and  Ex«i,.^XD:  A.  D  174.')- 
1747. 

A.  D.  1748.— Restored  to  France.  See  Aix- 
L.v-('ii.M-Ki,i.K,  Till-;  (  i>xi;i!i;<s;  and  Ni-:w  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  174.-.-174N. 

A.  D.  1758-1760.— The  final  capture  and 
destruction  of  Louisbourg,  by  the  English.— 
"In  .May,  H.'iy  [.hirlM^'  lli.'  .Si-ven  Vears  War — 
.sie    C.v.s.vD.v:    A.    I).     17.-)0-1703    and    after]!   a 


powerful  fleet,  tinder  command  of  Admiral 
Boscawen,  arrived  at  Halifax  for  the  purpose  of 
recapturing  a  i)lacc  [Louisbourg]  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  given  up.  The  fleet  con- 
■sisted  of  23  ships  of  the  line  and  18  frigates, 
besides  transports,  ami  when  it  left  Ilalif.ix  it 
numbered  lo'  vessels.  With  it  was  a  land 
force,  under  .leffery  Amherst,  of  upward  of 
ri.OOO  men.  The  French  forces  at  Louisbourg 
were  much  inferior,  and  consisted  of  only  Mshi|)s 
of  the  line  and  3  frigates,  and  of  about  4.000 
soldiers.  The  English  liect  set  sail  from  Halifax 
on  the  28tli  of  .Mav.  and  on  the  8tli  of  June  a 
landing  was  cfTccte^l  in  Gab.irus  Bay.  The  next 
day  the  attack  began,  and  after  a  sharp  contlict 
the  French  abandoned  and  destroyed  two 
important  batteries.  The  siege  was  then  pushed 
by  regular  approaches;  but  it  was  nut  until  the 
Siitli  of  July  thai  the  g;irri.son  capitulated,  liy 
the  terms  of  surrender  the  whole  garrison  were 
to  become  ]irisoners  of  war  and  to  be  sent  to 
England,  and  the  Eiigli.sh  acquired  218  cannon 
and  18  mortars,  beside  great  quantities  of  ammu- 
nition and  military  stores.  All  the  ve.s.sels  of 
war  had  been  captured  or  destroyed;  but  their 
crews,  to  the  number  of  upward  of  2, GOO  men, 
were  included  in  the  capitulation.  Two  years 
l::ter,  at  the  beginning  of  17t)0,  orders  were  sent 
from  Entrland  to  demolish  the  fortress,  render 
the  harbor  impracticalile,  and  traiisport  the 
garrison  and  stores  to  Halifax.  These  orders 
were  carried  out  so  eflectually  that  few  traces 
of  its  fortillcations  remain,  and  the  place  is 
inhabited  only  by  ti,shermen." — C.  C.  Smith,  The 
Witm  on  the  tkabuiird  (Narrative  and  Critical 
Hint,  of  Am.,  T.  -5,  eh.  7). 

Ai.so  IX:  F.  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe, 
r/i.  lil  (r.  2). — See,  also,  Canada  (New  Fr.\xc"e): 
A.  1).  17.J8. 

A.  D.  1763.— Ceded  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.     Sec  Si;v];n  'i'lOAUs  Wak. 

A.  D.  1763. — Added  to  the  government  of 
Nova  Scotia.      See  I'axada:  A.    I).    17113-1774. 

CAPE  COLONY.     Sec  Sotrir  Ai-rica. 
CAPE    ST.  VINCENT,  Naval   battle    of. 

See  Km.i.and:   A.   D.   IT'.lT. 

CAPETIANS,  Origin  and  crowning  of  the. 
Sec  FiiAMi::   A.   D.  si;i.  and  S77-987. 

CAPHARSALAMA,  Battle  of.— One  of  tlw 
victories  of  the  Jewish  patriot,  Judas  Maccabipus 
over  the  Syrian  general  Xic.-inor.  B.  C.  162. — 
Josi-phus.  A/ifi'/.  of  the  Jcirs,  bk.  12,  rh.  10. 

CAPHTOR.— An  ancient  Pluenician  settle- 
ment on  the  coast  of  the  Nile  Delta.  "  From  an 
early  period  the  whole  of  this  district  had  been 
colonised  by  the  Pliunicians,  and  as  Plianiicia 
itself  was  called  Keft  by  the  Egyjitians.  the  jiart 
of  Egypt  in  whicli  thcv  had  settled  went  by  the 
name  of  Keft -ur,  or  '  Greater  Pha'nicia. '  " — A. 
II.  Sayce,  Frenh  Lif/ht  from  the  Anrir/it  Monu- 
ments, ch.  2. — On  the  other  hand,  Ewald  and 
other  writers  say  that  "the  Philistines  came 
from  C'aphtor,"  and  that  "this  now  obsolete 
name  jirobably  designated  cither  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  Crete." 

CAPHY^,  Battle  of.— Fought  B.  C.  220  in 
the  Siiiial  War  of  tlie  Acluean  and  ^Etolian 
Leagues.  The  forces  of  the  former  were  totally 
routed.— C.  Thirlwall.  IJi-if.  of  Orecre.  rh.  63. 

CAPITOLINE  HILL  AT  ROME.— The 
Capitol. — "In  prebistiiric  times  this  liill  was 
called  the  Mons  SaHirnius,  see  V:irri),  Liu.  Lat., 
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CAPITOLINE  HILL  AT  ROME. 


CARAFFA. 


V.  -tl ;  its  name  being  connected  with  that  legen- 
dary '  golden  age '  when  Saturn  himself 
reigned  in  Italy.  .  .  .  This  liill.  which,  like  the 
other  hills  of  Rome,  has  had  its  contour  much 
altered  by  cutting  away  and  levelling,  consists 
of  a  mass  of  tufa  rock  harder  in  structure  than 
that  of  the  Palatine  lull.  It  appears  once  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  cliffs,  very  steep  at 
most  places,  and  had  onl}'  ajiproaches  on  one 
side — that  towards  the  Forvim.  .  .  .  The  top  of 
the  hill  is  shaped  into  two  peaks  of  about  equal 
height,  one  of  which  was  known  as  the  Capi- 
tolium,  and  the  otlier  as  the  Arx,  or  Citadel.  .  .  . 
The  Capitolium  was  also  in  early  time  known  as 
the  'Mons  Tarpeius,'  so  called  from  the  familiar 
legend  of  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia.  ...  In  later 
times  the  name  '  rupes  Tarpeia  '  was  applied,  not 
to  tlie  wliole  peak,  but  to  a  part  of  its  cliff  which 
faced  towards  tlie  '  Vicus  Jugarius'  and  the 
'Forum  Magnum.'  The  identitication  of  tliat 
part  of  the  Tarpeiau  rock,  which  was  used  for 
the  execution  of  criminals,  according  to  a  very 
primitive  custom,  is  now  almost  impossible.  At 
one  place  the  cliff  of  the  Capitolium  is  quite 
perpendicular,  and  has  been  cut  very  carefully 
into  an  upright  even  surface;  a  deep  groove, 
about  a  foot  wide,  runs  up  the  face  of  tliis 
cutting,  and  tliere  are  many  rock-cut  chambers 
excavated  in  this  part  of  the  cliff',  some  openings 
into  whicli  appear  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  This 
is  poiiularly  though  erroneously  known  as  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  .  .  .  The  perpendicular  cliff  was 
once  very  much  higher  than  it  is  at  present,  as 
there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  rubbish  at  its 
foot.  .  .  .  That  tliis  cliff  cannot  be  the  Tarpeian 
rock  where  criminals  were  executed  is  shown  by 
Dionysius  (viii.  78,  and  vii.  3.5),  who  expressly 
says  "that  this  took  place  in  the  sight  of  people  in 
the  Forum  Magnum,  so  that  the  popular  Rupes 
Tarpeia  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hill." — J.  H. 
Middletou,  Ancient  Home  in  1885,  (•/(.  7. — See, 
also.  Seven  Hills  of  Ro.me,  and  Gens,  Roman. 

CAPITULARIES.— "It  is  commonly  sup- 
po.sed  that  the  term  capitularies  applies  only  to 
the  laws  of  Cliarlemagne;  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  word  'capitula,'  'little  chaptd-s,'  equally 
applies  to  all  the  laws  of  tlie  Frank  kings.  .  .  . 
Charlemagne,  in  his  capitularies,  did  anything 
but  legislate.  Capitularies  are,  properh-  speak- 
ing, the  whole  acts  of  his  government,  public 
acts  of  all  kinds  by  which  he  .manifested  his 
authority." — F.  Guizot,  Hist,  of  Ginliiation, 
led.  21.  ' 

Also  in  :  E.  F.  Henderson,  Select  Hist.  Docs, 
of  the  Middle  Ar/c.^,  hk.  3. 

CAPITULATION  OF  CHARLES  V.  See 
Gekm.\ny:  a.  D.  1o'30-1.V21. 

CAPO  D'ISTRIA,  Count,  The  Assassina- 
tion of.     .See  Greece:  A.  D.  1830-180'>. 

CAPPADOCIA.    See  Mithridatic  ■\A^\rs. 

CAPS,  Party  of  the.  See  Scandinavian 
States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  17'30-1792. 

CAPTAL.— Atitle,  derived  from  "  capitalis," 
originally  equivalent  to  count,  and  anciently 
borne  by  several  lords  in  Aquitaine.  "Towards 
the  14th  century  there  were  no  more  than  two 
caiitals  acknowledged,  that  of  Bucli  and  that  of 
Franc." — Froissart  (Johnes),  Chronicles,  bk.  1, 
(•/(.  158,  note. 

CAPTIVITY,  Prince  of  the.  See  .Tews: 
A.  I).  •2110-41111 

CAPTIVITY  OF  THE  JEWS,  The.  See 
Jews;  li.  C.  6U-l-o3(J. 


CAPUA.— Capua,  orfginally  an  Etruscan 
city,  called  Vulturnum,  was  taken  by  the  Sam- 
nites.  B.  C.  4'24,  and  was  afterwards  a  citv  in 
which  Etruscan  and  neighboring  Greek  influences 
were  mixed  in  their  effect  on ''a  barbarous  new 
population.  "Capua  becjime  by  its  connnerce 
and  agriculture  the  second  city  in  lUily  in  point 
of  size  —  the  lirstin  point  of  wealth  and  luxury. 
The  deep  demoralization  in  which,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  the  ancients,  that  city  surpassed 
all  others  in  Italy,  is  especially  reflected  in  the 
mercenary  recruiting  and  in  the  gladiatorial 
sports,  both  of  which  pre-eminently  flourished  in 
Capua.  Xowhere  did  recruiting  officers  find  so 
numerous  a  concourse  as  in  this  metropolis  of 
demoralized  civilization.  .  .  .  The  gladiatorial 
sports  ...  if  they  did  not  originate,  were  at 
any  rate  carried  to  perfection  in  Capua.  There, 
sets  of  gladiators  made  their  appearance  even 
during  banquets." — T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
hk.  '2,  -■/).  f>. 

B.  C.  343. — Surrender  to  the  Romans.  See 
Rome;  B.  C.  .843-29(1. 

B.  C.  216-211. —  Welcome  to  Hannibal. — 
Siege  and  capture  by  the  Romans. — The  city 
repeopled.     See  Pi-Nic  \\ .\k.  The  Second. 

A.  D.  800-1016. — The  Lombard  principality. 
See  Italy  (Socthern):  A.  1).  S()(l-101(j. 

A.  D.  1501. — Capture,  sack  and  massacre 
by  the  French.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  15U1-1504. 


CAPUCHINS,  The.— "The  Capuchins  were 
only  a  branch  of  tlie  great  Franciscan  order,  and 
their  mode  of  life  a  modification  of  its  Rule. 
Among  the  Franciscans  the  severity  of  their 
Rule  had  early  become  a  subject  of  discussion, 
which  finally  led  to  a  secession  of  some  of  the 
members,  of  whom  ilatteo  de'  Bassi,  of  the  con- 
vent of  Montefalcone  was  the  leading  spirit. 
These  were  the  rigorists  who  desired  to  restore 
the  primitive  austerities  of  the  Order.  They 
began  by  a  change  of  dress,  adding  to  the  usual 
monastic  habit  a  '  cappuccio,'  or  pointed  hood, 
which  Matteo  claimed  was  of  the  same  pattern 
as  that  worn  by  St.  Francis.  By  the  bull 
'  Rcligionis  zelus'  (15'28),  Matteo  obtained  from 
Pope  Clement  VII.  leave  for  himself  and  his 
companions  to  wear  this  peculiar  dress;  to  allow 
their  beards  to  grow;  to  live  in  hermitages, 
according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  to  devote 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  reclaiming  of  great 
sinners.  Paul  HI.  afterwards  gave  them  per- 
mission to  settle  wheresoever  they  liked.  Con- 
sistently with  the  austerity  of  their  professions, 
their  churches  were  unadorned,  and  their  con- 
vents built  in  the  simplest  style.  They  became 
very  servieealjle  to  the  Church,  and  their  fear- 
lessness and  assiduity  in  waiting  upon  the  sick 
during  the  plague,  which  ravaged  the  whole  of 
Italv.  made  them  extremely  popular.''— .1.  Alzog, 
.Vail mil  of  Cnirer-^il  Church  Hist.,  r.  3,  p.  455. 

CAPUCHONS,  OR  CAPUTIATI.  .See 
WnViE  Hoods  of  FiiANcE. 

CARABOBO,  Battles  of  (1821-1822).  See 
CoLOMniAX  States:   A.  D.  1819-18:30. 

CARACALLA,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D. 
211--217. 

CARACCAS  :  A.  D.  1812.— Destruction  by 
earthquake.  See  Colombi.vn  St.vtes:  A.  D. 
isio-isiy. 

CARAFFA,  Cardinal  (Pope  Paul  IV.)  and 
the  Counter  Reformation.  Sec  Pai-acy:  A.  I). 
15'J7-15(i;J,  and  1555-UiUo. 
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CARAS,  OR  CARANS,  OR  CARANQUIS, 

The.     '^' '    I'.i  I  \[>i>i! 

CARAUSIUS,  Revolt  of.  S.r  liiiiTAi.v: 
A.  1>    ■-'■^■'  --'tiT, 

CARAVELS. -GALEONS,  Etc. -"The 
Icrin  ninivil  was  oriv'iiKilly  jrivcii  to  ships 
iiiivi;;:ilf(l  wliollv  1)V  sails  as  "ilisthiiiuishcil  fr<im 
the  friiHcv  propolli'il  hy  oars.  It  has  been 
npplird  I<)  It  nn-iil  variety  of  vcs-sols  of  dilTereiit 
size  and  (•onsiniotioii.  1" he  caravels  of  the  Xew 
World  discoverers  iiiav  be  Keiierally  deserihed  as 
loiiir  narrow  lioats  of  from  'JO  lo  100  tons  burden, 
with  three  or  four  inasis  of  about  equal  heiirht 
carrvinir  sonielinies  square  anil  sometimes  lateen 
siuls",  the  fourth  mast  .set  at  the  heel  of  the  bow- 
sprit earryini;  sipiare  sails.  They  were  usually 
half  decked.  an<l  admiied  with  the  "lofty  foreciistle 
nnil  loftier  p(H)p  of  the  ilay.  The  latter  con- 
stituted over  that  i)artoftlie  vessel  a  double  or 
treble  ileck,  which  was  pierced  fur  camion.  .  .  . 
The  u'alera  was  a  vessel  <>f  low  bulwarks,  navi- 
gated by  sails  anil  oars.  us\ially  twenty  or  thirty 
oars  on"  either  side,  four  or  hve  oarsmen  to  a 
bench.  .  .  .  The  palea/.a  was  the  lar^'cst  class  of 
galeni,  or  craft  jiropelled  wholly  or  in  part  by 
oars.  ...  A  galeota  was  a  small  galera,  having 
only  10  or  20  oarsmen  on  a  side,  and  two  masts. 
The  galeon  was  a  large  armed  merchant  vessel 
with  high  bulwarks,  three  or  four  decks,  with  two 
or  three  inast.s,  square  rigged,  spreading  courses 
and  l(ips;uls,  and  sometimes  topgallant  sails. 
.  .  .  Those  which  'plied  between  A<apulco  and 
Manila  were  from  1.200  to  2.000  tims  burden.  A 
galeoiicillo  was  a  small  galeon.  The  carac  was 
a  large  carrying  vessel,  the  one  intended  for 
Columbus'  sec(md  voyage  being  1,2.')0  toneles  or 
1,.500  tons.  A  nao,  or  navio,  was  a  large  ship 
with  high  bulwarks  and  three  masts.  A  nave 
was  a  vessel  with  deck  and  sails,  the  former 
distinguishing  it  from  the  barcn,  and  the  absence 
of  oars  from  a  galera.  Tlic  bergantin,  or  brig, 
had  low  bulwarks.  .  .  .  The  name  brigantine 
was  apjdied  in  America  also  to  an  open  fl.it- 
bottomed  boat,  which  usually  carried  one  sail  and 
from  «  lo  1(>  men." — II.  II.  Bancroft.  lIiKt.  of  the 
I'lin'tii-  Sl,,l,.i,  r.  1,  p.  1M7,  foot-note. — See,  also, 
Amkiui  a:  A.  I).  \W1. 

CARBERRY,  Mary  Stuart's  surrender  at. 
See  S(  ni  i,\M):    .\.   I ).   1.">(J1 -l."ilis. 

CARBONARI,  Origin  and  character  of  the. 
See  Ii  Ai.v  (.'^(11  TiFKUN):  A.  I).  1808-1809. 

CARCHEMISH.     Sec  IIittites,  The. 

CARCHEMISH,  Battle  of.— Fought,  B.  C. 
(Sm.  lictwicM  Ihe  armies  of  \echo,  the'llgyptian 
Pharacili,  and  Xeliuchadnczzar.  then  crown  prince 
of  IJabylon.  Xeclio,  being  defeated,  was  driven 
back  to  Egypt  and  stripped  of  all  his  Syrian 
conquests. — F.  Lenormaut,  Manual  of  Ancient 
llixt.  of  the  KiiKt.  hk.  2.  ch.  4. 

CARDADEN,  Battle  of(i8o8).     See  Spain: 

A.    I).    1^0S-|S(ll»  (I)K,  KMIIKK— MAItCn). 

CARDINAL  INFANT,  The.  See  Netheu- 
l.ANO-:  .\.  1),  Ui:i.-,-l(;:!s 

CARDINALS,  College  of.  See  Cukia.  Tife 
KoM\N  il'\i-Ai.).  andl'Ai'ACY:  A.  D    lO.")?) 

CARDUCHI,  The.— "South  of  the  lake 
[Lake  of  Van,  in  Asia  Minor]  lav  the  C'arduclii, 
whom  the  later  Greeks  call  the  "Gordyjeans  and 
Gordyenes:  but  among  the  Armenians  thev  were 
known  as  Kordu,  among  the  Syrians  as  Kardu. 
These  are  the  ancestors  of  the  "modern  Kurds,  a 
nation  also  of  the  Arvan  stock."— M.  Duucker, 
IIUI.    of   Antiquity,   hk.    2,    ch.    12.— See,    also,' 


CrditDVENE. — Under   Sal.idiu-   and    the   Ayonbite 
(lyii.isly  Ihe  Kurds  played  an  imporlaul   pail   in 
nii(li:ev;d  liislorv.      See"  Sai-auin,  Emimhk  dF. 
CARGILLItES,     The.      See    Scotland; 

A.   I).    HlSl-lllS!!. 

CARHAM,  Battle  of.— Fought  and  won  by 
.MM  army  of  S<-i)ls.  under  King  Malcolm,  invad- 
ing the  then  ICnglisli  earldom  of  Heniicia,  A.  I), 
lots,  and  securing  the  annexation  of  Lnihiau  to 
the  Scottish  kingdom.  The  balllctield  was  near 
that  on  which  Flodden  was  afterwards  fi>ugbt. — 
K.  .V.  Frecm.'in.    Xominn   ('oniiiii.st.  ch.  G.  met.  2. 

CARIANS,  The.— "The  Carians  may  be 
called  tlir  di>ubles  of  the  Lcleges.  They  are 
termed  the  '  speakers  of  a  barbarous  tongue,' and 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Ai>ollo  is  said  to  have 
spoken  C'arian.  As  a  people  of  jMrates  clad  in 
bronze  they  once  upon  a  time  had  their  day  in 
the  Archipelago,  and,  like  the  Normans  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  swooped  down  from  the  sea  to 
desolate  the  coasts;  but  their  real  home  w:is  in 
Asia  Miniir,  where  their  setllemeuts  lay  between 
thiisc  of  Phrygians  and  I'isidians,  and  com- 
munity of  religion  united  them  with  the  Lydians 
and  Mysians." — E.  ('iirtius.  Hint,  of  Greece,  hk.  1, 
ch.  2.  —  The  coiuitry  of  the  Carians  was  the 
mountainous  district  in  the  southwestern  angle 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  coast  of  which  is  indented 
with  gulfs  and  frayed  with  long-iirojecting 
rocky  promontories.  The  island  of  Uhoiles  lies 
close  to  it  on  the  south.  The  Carians  were  sub- 
jugated by  the  Lydian  King  Criesus,  and  after- 
wards passed  under  the  Persian  yoke.  The 
Persians  permitted  the  establishment  of  a  vassal 
kingdom,  luider  a  dynasty  which  li.ved  its 
cai)ital  at  Ilaliearnassus,  and  made  that  city  one 
of  the  splendid  Asiatic  outpostsof  Greek  art  and 
civilization,  though  always  faithfully  Persian  in 
its  ])()litics.  It  was  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
Cariaii  kings  at  Ilaliearnassus,  Mausolus,  that 
the  famous  sepulchral  monument,  which  gave 
its  name  to  all  similar  editices,  and  which  the 
ancients  coinited  among  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world,  was  erected  by  his  widow.  Ilali- 
earnassus offered  an  olistinate  resistance  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  was  destroyed  by  that  ruth- 
less conqueror  after  it  had  succumbed  to  his 
siege.  Subse()Uently  rebuilt,  it  never  gained  im- 
jiortanee  again.  The  Turkish  town  of  ISudrum 
now  occupies  the  site. — C.  T.  Newton,  Travels 
and  Discoeerien  in  the  Leeant,  t.  3. — See,  also, 
IIamitks  and  I)oni.\NS  axd  Ionians. 

CARIAY,  The.  See  Ameuican  AnouioiNES; 
Oi(  K  on  t'lK  I)  Guoup. 

CARIBBEAN  ISLANDS,  The.  See 
Amkuk  a:    A.  I).  14'.i:!-14'.m;,  and   Wkst  Indies. 

CARIBS,  The.  See  A.meuican  Auouioinks: 
CAnriis, 

CARILLON.— The  French  name  of  Fort 
Tiecinderoga,  See  C.^JNAda  (New  Fuance); 
A.  I).  1T.")S. 

CARINTHIA,  Early  mediaeval  history. 
See  Si.AV(i.Nir  Pi.;iii"i.Es:  (Itii-Ttii  Cic.\Tri!ii;s, 
and   (JioitMAXV:   A.  1>.  843-90-'. 

CARINUS,  Roman  Emperor.  A.  D.  283- 
284. 

CAR  I  PUNA,  The.  See  American  Abori- 
<;iNKs:  (Jri  K  on  Coco  Grofp. 

CARISBROOK  CASTLE,  The  flight  of 
King  Charles  to.     See   Enol.\nd;  A.   1).   1G47 

(.Vl  (;rsT — l)K(  EMIiER). 

C  A  R I Z  M I A  N  S.     See  KiiD  AREZM. 

CARL,  OR  KARL.    See  Etiiei,.— Etheling. 
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CARLINGS. 


CARXOT. 


CARLINGS.     Sec   Franks  (CAnLOvixGi.vN 

Emi-ii!K):  a.   D.  708-.su. 

CARLISLE,  Origin  of.     See  Lrntn'ALLiuM. 

CARLISTS  AND  CHRISTINOS.  See 
Spain:  A.-I).  183:!-is4f;,  and  l«T3-lS8r). 

CARLOMAN,  King  of  the  Franks  (East 
Franks — Germany — in  association  with  Louis 
III.),  A.  D.  S7G-881 ;  (Burgundy  and  Aquitaine), 

A.  I).  879-884 Carloman,  Duke  and  Prince 

of  the  Franks,  A.  D.  741-747. 

CARLOS.     SeeCnAKLES. 

CARLOVINGIANS.  See  Fra2<'ks  (Caro- 
LiNciiAN-  Empire):  A.  D.  768-814. 

CARLOWITZ,  Peace  of.  See  Hungary: 
A.  I).  1()8:!-H)99. 

CARLSBAD,  Congress  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  1).  1S14-18-20. 

CARMAGNOLE.  SeeFR.\NCE:  A.  D.  1793 
(Fkt!iu  Ai'.v — Ariiii.). 

CARMANIANS,  The.— "The  Germanians 
of  Herodotus  are  the  Carnianians  of  the  later 
Greeks,  who  also  passed  witli  them  as  a  separate 
nation,  though  closely  allied  to  the  Persians  and 
Medes.  They  wandered  to  and  fro  to  tlie  east  of 
Persia  in  tlie  district  now  called  Kirinan." — >I. 
Duncker,  Ilht.  of  Anliqniti/,  r.  5,  bk.  8.  c!i.  3. 

CARMATHI'ANS,  The.— "In  the  277th 
year  of  tlie  Hegira  [A.  D.  89(.)],  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cufa,  an  Araliian  preacher  of  tlie 
name  of  Carmatli  assumed  tlie  lofty  and  incom- 
preliensible  style  of  the  Guide,  tlic  Director,  tlie 
Demonstration,  tlie  Word,  the  Holy  Gliost,  the 
Canicl,  tlie  Herald  of  the  Messiah,  who  had  con- 
versed with  him  in  a  human  shape,  and  tlie 
representative  of  Mohammed  the  son  of  Ali,  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  tlie  Angel  Gabriel." 
Carmatli  was  one  of  the  eastern  proselytes  of  tlie 
sect  of  the  Ishmaileans  or  Islimailites  —  the  same 
from  whicli  sprang  the  terrible  secret  order  of 
the  Assassins.  He  founded  another  branch  of 
the  Islimaileans,  which,  taking  liis  name,  were 
called  tlie  Carmatliians.  The  sect  made  rapid 
gains  amoug  the  Bedouins  and  were  soon  a  for- 
midable and  uncontrollable  body.  "xVfter  a 
bloody  conflict  they  prevailed  in  the  province  of 
Bahrein,  along  the  Persian  Gulf.  Far  and  wiile 
the  tribes  of  the  desert  were  subject  to  the 
sceptre,  or  rather  to  the  sword,  of  Abu  Said  and 
his  son  Abu  Taller;  and  tliese  rcliellious  imams 
could  muster  in  the  field  107.000  fanatics.  .  .  . 
The  cities  of  Racca  and  Baalliec,  of  Cufa  and 
Bassorah.  were  taken  and  pillaged;  Bagdad  was 
filled  witli  consternation ;  and  the  calipli  trembled 
behind  tlie  veils  of  his  palace.  .  .  .  The  rapine 
of  the  Carmatliians  was  sanctified  liy  their  aver- 
sion to  the  worship  of  ^lecca.  They  robbed  a 
caravan  of  pilgrims,  and  20,000  devout  Jloslems 
were  abandoned  on  tlie  burning  sands  to  a  death 
of  hunger  and  thirst.  Another  year  [A.  D.  9'29] 
tliey  suffered  the  pilgrims  to  proceed  witliout 
interruption;  but,  in  the  festival  of  devotion, 
Abu  Taller  stormed  the  holy  city  and  trampled 
on  tlie  most  venerable  relics  of  the  Jlahometan 
faith.  Thirty  thousand  citizens  and  strangers 
were  put  to  the  sword;  the  sacred  precincts 
were  polluted  by  the  burial  of  3,000  dead  bodies; 
the  well  of  Zemzen  overflowed  with  blood;  the 
golden  spout  was  forced  from  its  place;  the 
veil  of  the  Caaba  was  divided  among  tliese  im- 
pious sectaries;  and  the  black  stone,  the  first 
monument  of  the  nation,  was  borne  away  in 
triumph  to  their  capital.  After  this  deed  of 
sacrilege  and  cruelty  they  continued  to  infest  the 


confines  of  Irak,  Syria  and  Egypt;  but  the  vital 
principle  of  enthusiasm  had  withered  at  the  root. 
...  It  is  needless  to  cmiuire  into  what  factions 
the}-  were  broken,  or  by  whose  swords  they  were 
finally  extirpated.  The  sect  of  the  Carmatliians 
may  "be  considered  as  the  second  visible  cause  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  cmiiirc  of  the  caliphs." 
— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FnUnfthe  Roman  Em- 
pii-e,  ch.  H'2,  and  note  by  Dr.  Smith. — See,  also, 
Ass.\ssixs. 

CARMELITE  FRIARS.  —  "About  the 
middle  of  the  [12th]  century,  one  Herthold,  a  Cala- 
brian,  with  a  few  companions,  migrated  to  Mount 
Carmel  [Palestine],  and  in  the  place  where  tlie 
prophet  Elias  of  old  is  said  to  liave  hid  himself, 
built  a  humble  cottage  with  a  chapel,  in  which 
he  and  his  associates  led  a  laborious  and  .solitary 
life.  As  others  continued  to  unite  themselves 
with  these  residents  on  Jlount  Carmel,  Allien  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  commencement 
of  the  next  century,  prescribed  for  them  a  rule 
of  life;  which  the  jiontilfs  afterwards  sanctioned 
by  their  authority,  and  also  changed  in  various 
respects,  and  when  it  was  fouiul  too'  rigorous 
ami  burdensome,  mitigated  considerably.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  order  of  Car- 
melites, or  as  it  is  commonly  called  the  order  of 
St.  Maiy  of  Mount  Carmel  [and  known  in  Eng- 
land as  the  AVliite  Friars];  which  subsequently 
passed  from  Syria  into  Euroiie,  and  became  one 
of  the  principal  mendicant  orders.  The  Carmel- 
ites themselves  reject  with  disdain  this  account 
of  their  origin,  and  most  strenuously  contend  that 
the  holy  prophet  Elias  of  the  Old  Testament, 
was  the  parent  and  founder  of  their  society. 
But  they  were  able  to  persmule  very  few,  (or 
rather  none  out  of  their  society),  that  their  origin 
was  so  ancient  and  illustrious." — J.  L.  von  Mos- 
lieim,  Iii.ftitnte.i  of  Eedesinstical  Iliatori/,  bk.  3, 
ceid'y  13,  pt.  3,  ch.  2,  sect.  31. 

Also  in:  G.  Waddiugton,  Hist,  of  the  Church, 
ch.  19,  sect.  5. — J.  Alzog,  Manual  of  Universal 
Church  Hist.,  sect.  244  {i\  2).— E.  L.  Cutts,  Scenes 
and  Cliaracterx  of  tlie  Middle  A'jes,  ch.  5. 

CARMIGNA'NO,  Battle  of  (1796).  See 
Fr\xce;  a.  D.  179(5-1797  (October— April). 

CARNABII,  OR  CORNABII,  The.  See 
Bkttatx.  Celtic  Tribes. 

CARNAC.     See  Aclry. 

CARNATES,  The.     See  Tirani.^v  Races. 

CARNEIAN  FESTIVAL,  The.— A  Spar- 
tan festival,  said  to  have  been  instituted  B.  C. 
G76.  "The  Carneian  festival  fell  in  the  Spartan 
month  Carneius,  the  Athenian  ;Metageitnon,  cor- 
res]ionding  nearly  to  our  August.  It  was  held 
in  honour  of  Apollo  Carneius,  a  deity  worshipped 
from  very  ancient  times  in  the  Peloponnese, 
especially  at  Aniycla'.  ...  It  was  of  a  warlike 
character,  like  the  Athenian  Boedromia." — G. 
Rawlinson,  2^'ote  to  Herodotus,  bk.  7. 

Also  in:  E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. 

CARNIANS,  The.     See  Hii.etiaxs. 

CARNIFEX  FERRY,  Battle  of.  See 
United  St.\.ti-:s  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (August- 
December:  West  Virginia). 

CARNONACiE,  The.     See  Britain,  Celtic 

TUIBKS, 

CARNOT,  Lazare  N.  M.,  and  the  French 
Revolution.  See  France:  A.  D.  1793  (June- 
October),  to  1797  (September),  and  1800-1801 
(May — Febuvauvi. 

CARNOT,  Sadi,  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  1887 . 
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C.VKNl'TKS. 


CARTHAGE. 


CARNUTES,  The.— The  Cnrnutos  were  a 
iril)!'  who  occupied  11  rciiioii  supposed  to  lie  the 
center  of  (iaul.  The  modern  city  of  C'liartres 
MjukU  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  siiered  general 
meeting  place  of  the  Druids  was  in  the  countrj^ 
of  the  (.•urnutes.— G.  Long.  Decline  of  the  Homan 
Hipuhlii-.  r.  8,  e/i.  22.— See,  also,  Veseti  of 
Wkstkus  <;  Ml. 

CAROLINAS,  The.  See  North  Carolina, 
and  Sol  III  ('  viiol.lNA. 

CAROLINE,  Queen,  Trial  of.  See  Es<i- 
LAM>.   .\.  I>.  l>^-'ii-l><-'T. 

CAROLINE,  The  Burning  of  the.  See 
l'\Nvi>\     A    1>.  is:jr-is:is,  and  1H-KI-1S41. 

CAROLINE  BOOKS,  The.— A  work  put 
forth  l>v  (  liarliiiiaiTMe  airainst  iuiaire-worsliip,  in 
coiLsidcnilile  sympathy  witli  tlic  views  of  the 
Ea.stern  Iconoclasts  aiul  ajrainst  the  decrees  of 
tlie  Second  Council  of  Niciva  (A.  D.  787),  is 
known  as  the  Caroline  Hooks.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  chielly  the  composition  of  the  king's 
learned  friend  aiid  counsellor.  Alcuin,  the  Eng- 
lishman.— J.  I.  .Mombcrt,  Jlint.  of  Charles  the 
droit.  /.(■.  2.  .■/,.  12. 

CAROLINGIA.— On  the  division  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  between  his  three  grand- 
sons, A.  D.  843,  the  western  kingdom,  which 
fell  to  Charles,  took  for  a  time  the  name  of 
Carolingia,  a.s  part  of  Lothar's  middle  kingdom 
took  the  name  of  Lotharingia,  or  Lorraine.  But 
the  name  died  out,  or  was  slowly  superseded  by 
that  of  France, — E.  A  Freeman,  Hint.  Geog.  of 
Euniju  ,  r/i.  ti.  nrl,  1. 

CAROLINGIANS.  See  Franks  (Cah.> 
\.ist.i\s  KMi'iriKi:  A    D,  768-^14. 

CARPiiT-BAGGERS.  See  United  States 
(IK  .\m  :  .\    I)    Isiiti-iMTl. 

CARR  DIKE.— A  Koraan  work  iu  Britain, 
formed  lor  the  draining  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Fens,  and  used,  also,  as  a  road. — II.  JI.  Scartli, 
Iii>iiiiiii  nrilniii,  ch.  16. 

CARRACKS,  OR  CARACS.— "  A  large 
specii-i  of  mm  liaiit  vessel,  principally  \ised  in 
coasting  tra<le."  among  the  Spaniards  of  the  l.'ith 
and  llith  centuries. —  W.  Irving,  Life  and  Vni/nr/cs 
if  Ciihniiliiiii,  Ilk.  G,  rh.  1  (r.  1),  foot-note.  —  See, 
also,  (Aii.WKi.s. 

CARRARA  FAMILY,  The:  Its  rise  to 
sovereignty  at  Padua  and  its  struggle  with 
the  Visconti  of  Milan.  See  Vkiiona:  A.  U. 
12liO-i:!:is,  ami  .Mii.a.n:   A,  I),  1277-1447. 

CARRH.«,  Battles  of  (B.  C.  53).   See  Rome: 

B.  C,  .■)7-.J2 (A.  D.  297).    See  Persia:  A.  D. 

22ti-f.27. 

CARRICK'S  FORD,  Battle  of.  See  United 
Sta TKs  OK  A.M. :  A,  D.  1861  (June— July  :  West 

VlIUil.NIA). 

CARROCCIO,  The.— "The  militia  of  every 
city  [ill  Loiiih.irdy,  or  northern  Italy,  eleventh 
anil  twelfth  centurie.sj  was  divided  iiito  separate 
bodies,  according  to  local  partitions,  eacli  led  liy 
a  Gonfaloniere.  or  standard-bearer.  They  fouglit 
on  foot,  and  assembled  round  the  caridccil^  a 
heavy  car  drawn  by  o.xen,  and  covered  with  the 
flags  and  armorial  bearings  of  the  city.  A  liigh 
pole  rose  in  the  middle  of  this  car.  bearing  the 
colours  and  a  Christ,  which  seemed  to  bless  the 
army,  with  both  arms  extended.  A  priest  said 
daily  inass  at  an  altar  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
ear.  The  trumpeters  of  the  communitv.  seated 
on  the  back  part,  sounded  the  charire'and  the 
retreat.  It  was  Ilcribert.  arcliliishop  of  .Milan, 
contemporary  of  Conrad  the  Salic,  who  invented 


this  car  in  imitation  of  the  ark  of  alliance,  and 
cau.sed  it  to  be  adopted  at  -'Milan,  All  the  free 
cities  of  Italy  followed  the  example:  this  sacred 
cur,  intru-sted  to  the  guardianship  of  the  militia, 
gave  them  weight  and  confidence," — .1,  C.  L.  de 
Sismondi.  I[i«t.  of  the   Iltilinn  liepiihlirx,  rh.   1. 

CARTERET,  Sir  George,  The  Jersey 
Grant  to.  See  New  .Jersey:  A.  D.  1664-1607, 
to  lUsS-ITliS  , 

CARTERET'S  MINISTRY.  Sec  Eng- 
land: A.  I),  1 742-1 7J.'i. 

CARTHAGE,  The  founding  of.— Ethbaal, 
or  Ithobaal,  a  jjriest  of  Astarte,  acquired  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  of  Tyre  B,  C,  917,  deposing 
and  putting  to  death  the  legitimate  jirince,  a 
descendant  of  Hiram,  Solomon's  ally  and  friend. 
The  .Jezebel  of  .Jewish  history,  who  married 
Aliab.  king  of  Israel,  was  the  daughter  of  llii.s 
king  Ellibaal.  "Ethbaal  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Balezor  (885-877  B.  C).  After  eight  years 
Balezor  left  two  sons,  JIutton  and  Sicliarbaal, 
lioth  under  age.  .  .  .  Mutton  died  in  the  year 
S.'iS  B.  C.  and  again  left  a  son  nine  years  old, 
Pygmalion,  and  a  daughter,  Elissa,  a  "few  years 
older,  whom  he  had  married  to  his  brotlier 
.Sjrliarbaiil.  the  priest  of  the  temple  of  Melkartli, 
.Miitinu  had  intended  that  F.lissa  and  Pygmalion 
should  reign  together,  and  thus  the  power  really 
passed  into  the  liands  of  Sicliarbaal,  thehusbaml 
of  Elissa.  When  Pygmalion  reached  his  six- 
teenth year  tlic  people  transferred  to  him  the 
sovereignty  of  Tyre,  and  he  put  Sicharliaal.  his 
uncle,  to  death  .  .  .  (846  B.C.).  Elissa  [or  Dido, 
as  she  was  also  called]  tied  from  Tyre  before  her 
brother,  as  we  are  told,  with  others  wlio  would 
not  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  Pygiiiali(Jii,  The 
exiles  .  .  .  are  .said  ...  to  have  landed  on  tlie 
coast  of  Africa,  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Ityke, 
the  old  colony  of  the  I'henicians,  and  there  to 
have  bought  as  much  land  of  the  Libyans  as 
could  be  covered  by  the  skin  of  an  ox.  By 
dividing  this  into  very  thin  strips  they  olitained 
a  piece  of  land  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  Imild 
a  fortress.  This  new  dwelling-place,  or  tlie  city 
which  grew  up  round  this  fortress,  the  wander- 
ers calleil,  in  reference  to  their  old  home,  Kar- 
tliada  (Ivarta  hadasha),  i.  e.,  'the  new  city,' 
the  Karchedon  of  the  Greeks,  the  Carthage  of 
the  Romans.  The  legend  of  the  purchase  of 
the  soil  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
the  settlers  for  a  long  time  paid  tribute  to  the 
ancient  population,  the  Maxyans,  for  their 
soil." — .M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiquity,  hk.  3, 
eh.  11. 

Ai.SDiN":  .J,  Kenrick,  Phoenicia:  IIist.,eh.    1. 

Divisions,  Size  and  Population. — "The  city 
proper,  at  tlie  time  al  which  it  is  best  known  to 
us,  the  period  of  the  Punic  wars,  consisted  of 
the  Byrsa  or  Citadel  quarter,  a  Greek  word 
corrupted  from  the  Canaanitish  Bozra,  orBostra. 
that  is,  a  fort,  and  of  the  Cothou  or  harliour 
()uarter,  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  tiiial 
siege.  To  the  iiorlli  and  west  of  these,  and 
occu[iying  all  llie  vast  space  between  them  and 
the  isthmus  Jiehind,  were  the  Megaia  (Heljrew. 
.Mairurim),  that  is,  the  suburbs  and  gardens  of 
Cartilage,  whicli.  with  the  city  proper,  covered 
an  area  of  23  miles  in  circumference.  Its  popu- 
lation must  have  been  fully  proportioned  to  its 
size.  .Just  before  the  third  Punic  war,  wlien  its 
strength  had  been  drained  ...  it  contained 
7lKt,U()0  inhabitants,"— R,  B.  Smith,  Carthaye 
Hud  the  Varthaijiniaiis,  ch.  1. 
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Also  in:  E.  A.  Frecinau,  Cnrlluvje  {Hist, 
EssiiyK,  Aih.  srriix). 

The  Dominion  of. —  "All  our  jtositive  iiifor- 
matidii,  sciiuty  as  it  is,  about  Carthage  and  lier 
institutions,  relates  to  the  fourth,  third,  nr 
second  centuries  B.  C. ;  yet  it  may  be  held  to 
justify  presumptive  conclusions  as  to  the  fifth 
century  B.  C. ,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
general  system  pursued.  The  maximum  of  her 
power  was  attained  before  her  first  war  with 
Rome,  wliieh  began  in  264  B.  C. ;  the  first  and 
second  Punic  wars  both  of  them  greatly  reduced 
her  strength  and  dominion.  Yet  in  spite  of  such 
reduction  we  learn  that  about  1.50  B.  C.  shortly 
before  the  third  Punic  war,  which  ended  in  the 
capture  and  depopulation  of  the  city,  not  less 
than  700,000  souls  were  computed  in  it,  as  occu- 
]iants  of  a  fortified  circumference  of  above  twenty 
miles,  covering  a  peninsula  with  its  isthmus. 
Upon  this  isthmus  its  citadel  Byrsa  was  situated, 
surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  of  its  own,  and 
crowned  at  its  summit  by  a  magnificent  temple 
of  ^ilsculapius.  The  numerous  population  is  the 
more  remarkable,  since  Utica  (a  considerable 
city,  colonized  from  Phccnicia  more  anciently 
tlian  even  Carthage  itself,  and  always  independ- 
ent of  the  Carthaginians,  though  in  the  condition 
of  an  inferior  and  discontented  ally)  was  within 
the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  Carthage  on  the 
one  side,  and  Timis  seemingly  not  mucli  further 
off  on  the  otiier.  Even  at  that  time,  too,  the 
Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  ])ossessed  300 
tributary  cities  in  Libya.  Yet  this  was  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  iM'odigious  empire  which 
had  belonged  to  them  certainly  in  the  fourth 
century  B.  C.  and  in  all  probability  also  between 
480-410  B.  C.  That  empire  e.\teiided  eastward 
as  far  as  the  Altars  of  the  Phiheni,  near  the 
Great  S\'rtis, — -westward,  all  along  the  coast  to 
the  Pillars  of  Herakles  and  the  western  coast  of 
Morocco.  The  line  of  coast  southeast  of  Car- 
thage, a.s  far  as  the  bay  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
was  proverbial  (under  the  name  of  Byzacium 
and  the  Emporia)  for  its  fertility.  Along  this 
extensive  line  were  distributed  indigenous 
Lil)3'an  tribes,  living  by  agriculture;  and  a 
mixed  population  called  LibN'-l'lnrniciau.  .  .  . 
Of  the  Liby-Phcenician  towns  the  number  is  not 
known  to  us,  but  it  must  liave  been  prodigiously 
great.  ...  A  few  of  the  towns  along  the  coast, 
—  Hippo,  Utica,  Adrumetum,  Thapsus,  Leptis, 
&c.  —  were  colonies  from  Tyre,  like  Carthage 
itself.  .  .  .  Yet  tlie  Carthaginians  contrived  in 
time  to  render  every  town  tributary,  with  the 
exception  of  Utica.  .  .  .  At  one  time,  immedi- 
atel}'  after  the  first  Punic  war,  they  took  from 
the  rural  cultivators  as  much  as  one-half  of  their 
produce,  and  doubled  at  one  stroke  tlie  trilnite 
levied  upon  the  towns.  .  .  .  The  native  Cartha- 
ginians, though  encouraged  by  honorary  marks 
to  undertake  .  .  .  military  service  were  gener- 
ally averse  to  it,  and  sparingly  emploj-ed.  .  .  . 
A  chosen  division  of  2,500  citizens,  men  of 
wealth  and  family,  forme<l  what  was  called  the 
Sacred  Band  of  Carthage  distinguished  for  their 
Ijraverjf  in  the  field  as  well  as  for  llie  splendour 
of  their  arms,  and  the  gold  and  silver  plate 
which  formed  ])art  of  their  baggage.  We  shall 
find  these  citizen  trooiJS  occasionally  emjiloyed 
on  service  in  Sicily :  but  most  part  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  consists  of  Gauls,  Il)erians,  Liby- 
ans, &c.,  a  mingled  host  got  together  for  the 
occasion,  discordant  in  language  as  well  as  in 


customs."— G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
81. 


B.  C.  480. 

at  Hiniera. 
B.  C. 


-Invasion  of  Sicily. — Great  defeat 

See  tSu'ii.v:   15.  ('.  480. 
409-405. — Invasions    of   Sicily. — De- 
struction of  Selinus,  Himera  and  Agrigentum. 
SeeSiCEi.v:   B.  ('.  4119-405. 

B.  C.  396.— Siege  of  Syracuse.  See  Svka- 
CUSE:  B.  C.  397-:!!lfi. 

B.  C.  383.— War  with  Syracuse.  See  Sicily  : 
B.  C.  383. 

B.  C.  310-306. — Invasion  by  Agathokles. 
See  Syracuse:  B.  C.  31T-2Si). 

B.  C.  264-241. — The  first  war  with  Rome. — 
Expulsion  from  Sicily. — Loss  of  maritime 
supremacy.     See  Prxic  Wak,  The  Fiust. 

B.  C.  241-238. — Revolt  of  the  mercenaries. 
— At  the  close  of  the  First  Punic  War.  tlie  vet- 
eran army  of  mercenaries  with  which  Hamilcar 
Barca  had  maintained  himself  so  long  in  Sicily — 
a  motley  gathering  of  Greeks,  Ligurians,  Gauls, 
Iberians,  Libyans  and  others  —  was  sent  over  to 
Cartilage  for  the  long  arrears  of  pay  due  them 
and  for  tlieir  discharge.  Tlie  party  in  power  in 
Carthage,  being  both  incapable  and  mean,  and 
being  also  embarrassed  by  an  empty  treasury, 
exasperated  this  dangerous  body  of  men  by 
dela\'s  and  by  attempts  at  bargaining  with  them 
for  a  reduction  of  their  claiius,  until  a  general 
mutiny  was  provoked.  The  mercenaries,  20.000 
strong,  with  Spendius,  a  runaway  Campaniun 
slave,  llatho,  an  African,  and  Autaritus,  a  Gaul, 
for  their  leaders,  marched  from  the  town  of  Sicca, 
where  they  were  quartered,  and  camped  near 
Tunis,  threatening  Carthage.  The  government 
became  panic-stricken  and  took  no  measures 
which  did  not  embolden  the  mutineers  and 
increase  their  demands.  All  the  ojipressed  Afri- 
can peoples  in  the  Carthaginian  domain  rose  to 
join  the  revolt,  and  poured  into  the  hands  of  the 
mercenaries  the  tribute  money  which  Carthage 
would  liave  wrung  from  them.  The  latter  was 
soon  brought  to  a  state  of  sore  distress,  without 
an  army,  without  ships,  and  with  its  supplies  of 
food  mostly  cut  otf.  The  neighboring  cities  of 
Utica  and  Hippo  Zarytus  were  besieged.  At 
length  the  Carthaginian  government,  controlled 
by  a  party  hostile  to  Hamilcar,  was  obliged  to 
call  him  to  the  command,  but  associated  with 
him  Hanno,  liis  bitterest  personal  enemy  and  the 
most  incompetent  leader  of  the  riding  faction. 
Hamilcar  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  and  long 
struggle,  in  destro_ying  the  mutineers  to  almost 
the  last  man,  and  in  saving  Cartilage.  But  the 
war,  which  lasted  more  than  three  years  (B.  C. 
241-338),  was  merciless  and  horrible  beyond  de- 
scription. It  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  the 
"  Truceless  War "  and  the  "Inexpiable  War." 
The  scenes  and  circumstances  of  it  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily pictured  in  Flaubert's  "  Salarambo," 
which  is  one  of  the  most  revolting  but  most 
jiowerful  of  historical  romances. — R.  B.  Smith, 
Cuvth/K/e  (iiul  tlie  Curtliaqininns,  ch.  8. 

Also  i.\:  W.  Ihne.  Hist,  of  Romf.  hk.  4.  ch.  4. 

B.  C.  237-202. — Hamilcar  in  Spain. — The 
second  war  with  Rome. — Hannibal  in  Italy 
and  Sicily. — Scipio  in  Africa. — The  great  de- 
feat at  Zama. — Loss  of  naval  dominion  and 
of  Spain.     See  Pfxic  Wau,  The  Sixond. 

B.  C.  146. — Destruction  by  Scipio. — Car- 
thage existed  by  Roman  sufferance  for  fifty 
years  after  the  ending  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
and  even  recovered  some  considerable  prosperity 
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ill  tnuli'.  thoiiirh  Udiiic  t(n.k  care  that  her  dianccs 
for  rtiovirv  sliiiuld  hv  sliirlit.  Wlii'ii  llaimilial 
HHve  siiriis  of  l>i-iiig  able  to  ri'forni  the  irovcni 
iiU'iit  of  the  city  ami  to  (lislin;:lli^h  hiiiiscif  in 
slalcsinaliship  as  lie  liad  iininorlali/.ed  liiinsclf  in 
war  Home  (Iciiiaiuliil  liim.  ami  he  cscaprd  liiT 
rhaiiis  onlv  bv  lliitht.  Wlicii.  i-viii  without 
Ilaiiiiilial.  ('arliiiise  slowly  irpaircd  the  broken 
foriunes  of  jier  nierchanls,  there  was  an  enemy 
lit  her  door  always  ready,  at  the  biddin.s:  of 
Uonie.  to  plunder  "them  afresh.  This  was  Mas- 
sinissa.  thi-  Xumidian  prinee,  client  and  obedient 
si'rvant  of  the  Koman  state.  Airaiu  and  again 
the  helpless  Carthairinians  appealed  to  Rome  to 
pniteet  tlieni  from  his  dipredations.  and  tinally 
they  venlureil  to  attempt  the  protection  of  them- 
selves. Then  the  patient  pertidy  of  Koman  statc- 
cnift  grasped  its  reward.  It  had  \vaited  many 
years  for  the  provocations  of  Massinissa  to  work 
"their  elTect ;  the  maddened  Carthaginians  had 
broken,  at  last,  the  hard  letterof  the  treaty  of  201 
by  assjiilinsr  the  friend  and  ally  of  Home.  The 
p"relext  sulliced  for  a  new  declaration  of  war,  with 
the  li.xed  purpose  of  i)re.ssing  it  to  the  last  ex- 
treme. <  »ld  C'ato.  who  had  been  crying  in  the 
ears  of  the  Senate.  "Carthago  delenda  est," 
should  have  his  will.  The  doomed  Cartha- 
ginians were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fate 
decreed,  until  they  had  been  foully  tricked  into 
the  surrender  of  their  arms  and  the  wIkjIc  arma- 
ment of  their  city.  Hut  wluu  they  knew  the 
ilreailful  truth,  they  threw  of!  all  cowarilice  and 
rose  to  siich  a  majesty  of  spirit  as  had  never 
been  exhibited  in  their  "history  before.  Without 
weapons,  or  engines  or  ships,  until  they  made 
them  anew,  they  shut  their  gates  and  kejjt  the 
lioman  armies  out  for  more  than  two  years.  It 
was  another  Scipio,  adopted  grandson  and  name- 
Siike  of  the  coni|ueror  of  Hannibal,  who  finally 
entered  Carthage  (15.  C.  1-10).  fought  his  way  to 
its  citadel,  street  by  street,  an<l,  against  his  own 
wish,  by  command  of  the  implacable  senate  at 
I{ome,  levelled  its  last  building  to  the  earth, 
after  sending  the  inhabitants  who  survived  to  be 
sold  as  slaves. — U.  15.  Smith,  C'ltrt/uit/e  and  the 
Ciirl/iiii/iiiiiiiin,  (h.  20. 

Also  i.s:  II.  G.  Liddell,  Iligt.  of  li/tme,  ch.  40. 

B.  C.  44.— Restoration  by  CaEsar.^"A  set- 
tlement named  .lunoiiia,  had  bien  made  at  Car- 
thage by  C.  Gracchus  [which  furnished  his 
enemies  one  of  their  weapons  against  him,  be- 
cause, they  said,  he  had  drawn  on  himself  the 
curse  of  Scipio]  and  it  appears  that  the  city  of 
Gracchus  still  existed.  Caesjir  restored  the  old 
name,  and,  as  Strabo  says,  rebuilt  the  jilace; 
many  Homans  who  preferred  Carthage  to  Home 
were  sent  there,  and  some  soldiers;  and  it  is  now, 
adds  Strabo  [reign  of  Augustus]  more  po])ul()us 
than  any  (own  in  Libya." — G.  Long,  Decline itf  t/n: 
Itiiiiiitii  II' /"ililie,  f.  '),  ell.  ?>l. 

2d-4th  Centuries. — The  Christian  Church. 
See  CnnisTi.wiTV:  A.  D.  100-812. 

A.  D.  439.— Taken  by  the  Vandals.— 
Carthage  was  siuprised  and  captured  by  the 
Vandals  on  the  9th  of  Oct.,  A.  I).  4:59.— nine 
years  after  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  the 
African  provinces  by  Genseric  began ; —  T)^T) 
years  after  the  ancient  Carthage  was  destroyed 
by  Scipio.  "A  new  city  had  risen  from"  its 
ruins,  with  the  title  of  a  colony;  and  though 
Carthage  might  yield  to  the  royal  prerogatives 
of  C(mstantinople.  and  perhaps"  to  the  trade  of 
Alexandria  or  the  splendour  of  Autioch,  she  still 


maintained  the  second  rank  in  the  West  —  as  the 
Home  (if  we  may  use  the  style  of  contcmiioniries) 
of  the  African  world.  .  .  .  The  liuililingsof  Car- 
thage were  uniform  and  magiiilicent.  A  shady 
grove  was  i)lanted  in  the  midst  of  the  capital; 
the  new  i)ort,  a  secure  and  ca|)acious  harl)our. 
was  sub.servieiit  to  the  commercial  indu.stry  of 
citizens  and  strangers;  and  the  splendid  gamesof 
the  circus  and  theatre  were  exhibited  almost  in 
the  presence  of  the  barbarians.  The  rcpiitalion 
of  the  Carthaginians  was  not  cipial  to  that  of 
their  country,  and  the  reproach  of  I'uiiic  faith 
still  adhered  lo  their  subtle  and  faithless  charac- 
ter. The  hal)its  of  trade  and  the  abuse  of 
luxury  had  corrupted  their  manners,  .  .  .  The 
King  "of  the  Vandals  severely  reformed  the  vices 
of  a  volu])tuous  people.  .  ,  .  The  lands  of  the 
proconsular  i)rovinee.  which  formed  the  im- 
mediate district  of  Carthage,  were  accurately 
measured  and  divided  among  the  barbarians." 
— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Human 
Empire,  ch.  33. — See,  also,  Vandai.s:  A.  D.  429- 
4:59. 

A.  D.  533. — Taken  by  Belisarius.  See 
V.vNiiAi.s.  A.  D.  .533-534. 

A.  D.  534-558.— The  Province  of  Africa 
after  Justinian's  conquest. — 'Successive  iii- 
roails  [of  the  .Moorish  triliesj  had  reduced  the 
province  of  Africa  to  one-third  of  the  measure 
of  Italy;  yet  the  Roman  emperors  continued  to 
reign  above  a  century  over  Carthage  and  the 
fruitful  coa.st  of  the  >Ieiliterraiiean.  Hut  the 
victories  and  the  losses  of  Justinian  were  alike 
pernicious  to  mankind ;  and  such  was  the  desola- 
tion of  Africa  that  a  stranger  might  wander  whole 
days  without  meeting  the  face  either  of  a  friend 
or  an  enemy.  The  nation  of  the  Vandals  had 
disappeared.  .  .  .  Their  nundiers  were  iiilinitely 
surpassed  by  the  number  of  the  Moorish  faiiiilics 
extirpated  in  a  relentless  war;  and  the  same 
destruction  was  retaliated  on  the  Romans  and 
their  allies,  who  perished  by  the  climate,  their 
mutual  (piarrels,  and  the  rage  of  the  barbarians. 
When  Procoiiius  tirst  landed  [with  Heli.sarius, 
A.  I).  533]  he  admired  the  jiopulousness  of  the 
cities  and  country,  strenuously  exercised  in  the 
labovirs  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  less 
than  twenty  years  that  bus.y  scene  was  converted 
into  a  silent  solitude;  the  wealthy  citizens 
escaped  to  Sicily  and  Constantinople;  and  the 
secret  historian  has  confidently  afflrined  that  five 
millions  of  Africans  were  consumed  by  the  wars 
and  government  of  the  Emperor  Justinian." — E. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Full  of  the  lionatn  Empire, 
ch.  43. 

A.  D.  698. — Destruction  by  the  Arabs. — "  In 
the  T7th  year  of  the  Ilegira  [A.  D.  09.S]  .  .  . 
Abd'almalec  [the  Calijih]  sent  Jlossau  Ibn  An- 
iin'man.  at  the  head  of  40.0U0  choice  troops,  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  of  African  conquest  [which 
had  languished  for  some  year.s,  during  the  civil 
wars  among  the  iMoslems].  That  general  pressed 
forward  at  once  with  his  troops  against  the  city 
of  Cartilage,  which,  though  declined  from  its 
ancient  might  and  glory,  was  still  an  important 
seaport,  fortilied  with  lofty  walls,  haughty  towers 
and  (lowerful  bulwarks,  and  had  a  numerous 
garrison  of  Greeks  and  other  Christians,  llo.ssan 
proceeded  according  to  the  old  Arab  mode;  be- 
leaguering and  ri'ducing  it  by  a  long  siege;  he 
then  assailed  it  by  storm,  scaled  its  lofty  walls 
with  ladder.s,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
place.     Many  of  the  inhabitants  fell  by  the  edge 
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of  the  sTvord ;  many  escaped  by  sea  to  Sieily  and 
Spain.  The  walls  were  then  demolished;  the 
city  was  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  sol- 
diery, the  meanest  of  whom  was  enriched  by 
booty.  .  .  .  The  triumph  of  the  Moslem  host 
was  suddenly  interrupted.  Wliile  tliey  were 
revelling  in  the  ravaged  palaces  of  Carthage,  a 
tlcet  apjieared  before  the  port ;  snapped  the  strong 
chain  which  guarded  the  entrance,  and  sailed 
into  the  harbor.  It  was  a  combined  force  of  ships 
and  troops  from  Constantinople  and  Spicily;  re- 
inforced by  Goths  from  Spain ;  all  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  prefect  John,  a  patrician  general  of 
great  valor  and  experience.  Hossan  felt  himself 
unable  to  cope  with  such  a  force;  he  withdrew, 
however  in  good  order,  and  conducted  his  troops 
laden  with  spoils  to  Tripoli  and  Caerwan,  anil, 
liaving  strongly  posted  them,  he  awaited  rein- 
forcements from  the  Caliph.  These  arrived  in 
course  of  time  by  sea  and  land.  Hossan  again 
took  the  lield ;  encountered  the  prefect  John,  not 
far  from  Utica,  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle 
and  drove  him  to  embark  the  wrecks  of  his  army 
and  make  all  sail  for  Constantinople.  Carthage 
was  again  assailed  b}'  the  victors,  and  now  its 
desolation  was  complete,  for  the  vengeance  of 
the  Moslems  gave  that  majestic  citj' to  thellames. 
A  heap  of  ruins  and  the  remains  of  a  noble  aque- 
duct are  all  the  relics  of  a  metropolis  that  once 
valiantly  contended  for  dominion  with  Rome." 
— \V.  Irving,  Mahomet  and  his  Successors,  v.  2, 
ch.  TA. 

Also  ix  :  N.  Davis,  Carthage  and  Her  Remains. 
— See.  also,  Mahometan  Coxquest  :  A.  D.  647- 

709. 

♦ 

CARTHAGE,  Mo.,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  l!;*01  (Jvi.y — Septe.mber; 

MlSSCJlRt). 

CARTHAGENA  (NEW  CARTHAGE).— 
The  founding  of  the  city. — Hasdrubal,  son-in-law 
and  successor  of  Ilamilcar  Barca  in  Spain,  founded 
Xew  Carthage  —  modern  Carthagena  —  some  time 
between  229  and  221  B.  C.  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula.— R.  B.  Smith,  Carthage  and  the  Cart/ta- 
gi  It  inns.  ch.  9. 

Capture  by  Scipio.  See  Punic  War.  The 
Second. 

Settlement  of  the  Alans  in.  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  4(19-414. 

CARTHAGENA  (S.Am.):  A.  D.  1697.— 
Taken  and  sacked  by  the  French. —  One  of  the 
last  enterpinscs  of  the  French  in  the  war  which 
was  closed  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  —  under- 
taken, in  fact,  wliile  the  negotiations  at  Ryswick 
were  in  progress  —  was  the  storming  and  sacking 
of  Carthagena  by  a  privateer  sciuadron,  from 
Brest,  commanded  by  rear-admiral  Poiutis,  April. 
1697.  "The  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  carry 
away  their  effects ;  but  all  the  gold,  silver,  and 
]irecious  stones  were  the  prey  of  the  conqueror. 
Pointis  .  .  .  reentered  Brest  safe  and  sound, 
bringing  back  to  his  ship-owners  more  than  ten 
millions.  The  officers  of  the  squadron  and  the 
privateers  iiad  well  provided  for  themselves  be- 
sides, and  the  Spaniards  had  probaljly  lost  more 
than  twenty  millions." — H.  JIartin,  Ili-^t.  of 
France:  Age  of  LouisXIV.  {tr.  by  M.  L.  Booth), 
V.  2,  eh.  2. 

A.  D.  1741. —  Attack  and  repulse  of  the 
English.     See  England:  A.  D.  1739-1741. 


A.  D.  1815.— Siege  and  capture  by  the 
Spaniards.  See Colomulvx  States:  A.  D  1810- 
1819. 

CARTHUSIAN     ORDER.— La     Grande 

Chartreuse. — "St.  Bruno,  once  a  canon  of  St. 
Cunibert's,  at  Cologne,  and  afterward  chan- 
cellor of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Rheims,  fol- 
lowed by  six  companions,  founded  a  monastery 
near  Grenoble,  amid  the  bleak  and  rugged 
mountains  of  the  desert  of  Chartreuse  (A.  D. 
1084).  The  rule  given  by  St.  Bruno  to  his  disci- 
ples was  founded  upon  that  of  St.  Benedict,  but 
with  such  moditications  as  almost  to  make  of  it 
a  new  and  particular  one.  The  Carthusians  were 
very  nearly  akin  to  the  monks  of  Vallis-Umbrosa 
and  Camaldoli;  they  led  the  same  kind  of  life  — 
the  eremitical  joined  to  the  cenobitic.  Each  re- 
ligious had  his  own  cell,  where  he  spent  the  week 
in  solitude,  and  met  the  community  only  on  Sun- 
day. .  .  .  Never,  perhaps,  had  the  monastic  life 
surrounded  itself  with  .such  rigors  and  holy  aus- 
terities. .  .  .  The  religious  were  bound  to  a  life- 
long silence,  having  renounced  the  world  to  hold 
converse  with  Heaven  alone.  Like  the  solitaries 
of  Thebais  they  never  eat  meat,  and  their  dress, 
as  an  additional  penance,  consisted  only  of  a 
sack-cloth  garment.  Manual  labors,  broken  only 
by  the  exercise  of  common  prayer;  a  board  on 
the  bare  earth  for  a  couch;  a  narrow  cell,  where 
the  religious  twice  a  day  receives  his  slight 
allow-ance  of  boiled  herbs; — such  is  the  life  of 
pious  austerities  of  which  the  world  knows  not 
the  heavenly  sweetness.  For  800  years  has  this 
order  continued  to  edify  and  to  serve  the  Church 
by  the  practice  of  the  most  sublime  virtue;  and 
its  very  rigor  seems  to  liold  out  a  mysterious 
attraction  to  pious  souls.  A  congregation  of 
women  has  embraced  the  primitive  rule. " — J.  E. 
Darras,  Hist  of  the  Catholic  Church,  v.  3,  ch.  4, 
p<i,r.  26,  and  ch.  10,  par.  11.  —  From  the  account 
of  a  visit  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  the  jjarent 
monastery,  near  Grenoble,  made  in  1607,  by 
Dom  Claude  Lancelot,  of  Port  Royal,  the  follow- 
ing is  taken;  "  All  I  had  heard  of  this  astonish- 
ing seclusion  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  reality. 
No  adequate  description  can  be  given  of  the 
awful  magnificence  of  this  dreary  solitude.  .  .  . 
The  desert  of  the  Chartreuse  is  wholly  inacces- 
sible but  by  one  exceedingly  narrow  defile.  This 
i:)ass,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  wide,  is  indeed 
truly  tremendous.  It  winds  between  stupendous 
granite  rocks,  which  overhang  above.  .  .  .  The 
nionastery  itself  is  as  striking  as  the  approach. 
.  .  .  On  the  west  .  .  .  there  is  a  little  space 
which  ...  is  occupied  by  a  dark  grove  of  pine 
trees ;  on  every  otlier  side  the  rocks,  which  are 
as  steep  as  so  inany  walls,  are  not  more  than  ten 
yards  from  the  coii\-ent.  By  this  means  a  dim 
and  gloomy  twilight  perpetually  reigns  within." 
— M.  A.  Scliimnielpenninck,  A  't"ur  to  Alct  and 
La  Grande  Chiirtrio.'u .  r.  I.  pp.  6-13. 

CARTIER,  Jacques,  Exploration  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  by. — See  America  :  A.  I).  lo34-1535, 
and  1.">41-1(:>U3. 

CARTOUCHE.—"  It  is  impo.ssible  to  travel 
in  U|iper  Egypt  without  knowing  what  is  meant 
by  a  cartouciie.  A  cartouche  is  that  elongated 
oval  terminated  by  a  straight  line  which  is  to  be 
seen  on  every  wall  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  and 
of  which  other  monumeuts  also  afford  us 
numerous  examiiles.  The  cartouche  always 
contains  the  name  of  a  king  or  of  a  queen,  or  iu 
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aomc  cast's  the  names  <if  royal  princesses.  To 
tiesiiiniile  a  kiiijr  there  are  most  fre(|iiently  two 
carloiuhcs  side  liy  side.  The  Srst  is  called  the 
Iinenomeii.  the  second  tlienonien." — A.  Mariette, 
.\fiii, II III,  1,1.1  ../'  fj'/Kr  AV'//''.  /'■  ■••'■ 

CARTWRIGHTS  POWER  LOOM,  The 
invention  of.     See  Corro.s  M.v.M  k.m  riuic. 

CARUCATE.     See  1Iii>kok  L.vsd. 

CARUS.  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  28'i-283. 

CASA  M  ATA,  Battle  of.  .Sec  Mexico:  A.  D. 
IMT  i  M  u;i  11  -M.iTi.MiiMu. 

CASALE:  A.  D.  1628-1631.— Siege  by  the 
Imperialists.— Final  acquisition    by    France. 

.st-f  Itm.y;  a.  d.  hi-,':-iii:u. 

A.  D.  1640. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  the 
Spaniards.     Sn- Italy:  A.  It.  ir,:(.-,-llj.-iO. 

A.  D.  1697.— Ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
See  .S.vvov  .\.ND  I'lKD.MoNT:  A.  1).  15yO-lTiy. 

•* 

of    (1427).       See 


CASALSECCO,    Battle 
iT.vi.v:  A   D.  inj-mr. 

CASAS,  Bartolom^  de  las.  The  humane 
labors   of.     See   Sl.wkuy:    Modeh.n — of   the 

1  Mil  \N>. 

CASDIM.     Sif  li.MiYi.oNi.v,  Primitive. 

CASENA,  Massacre  at.  See  Italy:  A.  I). 
i:i4:!-l  :!!•:!. 

CASHEL,  Psalter  of.  .See  Tar.\,  The  Hii.l 
AM>  Till;  Fits  uk. 

CASHEL,  Synod  of.  Sec  Ireland:  A.  D. 
1  ir.il- llT.^ 

CASHMERE:  A.  D.  1819-1820.— Conquest 
by  Runjet  Singh.     Sic  Sikhs. 

A.  D.  1846. — Taken  from  the  Sikhs  by  the 
English  and  given  as  a  kingdom  to  Gholab 
Singh.     See  I.nuia:  A.  \).  1.H4.V1S-1!). 


CASIMIR  I.,  King  of  Poland,  A.   I).  1(K!T- 

\Or>H Casimir  II.,  Duke  of  Poland,  A.   D. 

11:7-1 1'.M Casimir  III.  (called  The  Great), 

King  of  Poland,  A.    D.    i;!:!:i-l:!ril Casimir 

IV.,    King    of  Poland,  A.     1).    I44.j-U>JL' 

Casimir,  John,  King  of  Poland,  A.  D.   1648- 
Kitis. 

CASKET  GIRLS,  The.  See  Louisiana: 
A.  11.  i:-.'s, 

CASKET  LETTERS, The.  SeeScoTL.\ND: 
A.  D.  IV,  1-1. ".(is. 

CASPIAN  GATES  (PYL.*:  CASPIiE).— 
An  important  pass  in  the  Kllmiz  .Mountains,  so 
called  by  the  Greeks,  it  is  identilied  with  the 
pass  known  to  the  mwlern  Persians  as  the  Girduni 
.Surdurrah,  some  fifty  miles  or  more  eastward, 
or  northea.stward,  from  Teheran.  "Through 
this  pass  alone  can  armies  proceed  from  Armenia, 
.Media,  or  Persia  eastward,  or  from  Turkestan, 
Ivhorasiin  and  Aft,'haiiistan  into  the  more  western 
parts  of  Asia.  The  position  is  therefore  one  of 
primary  importance.  It  was  to  iruard  it  that 
Uhages  w;is  built  so  near  to  the  eastern  end  of  its 
territory." — G.  lUwIinson,  Sixth  Great  Oriental 
Malta  rfliji.  cli.  4. 

Also  in  :  Same,  Five  Great  Motiarchies:  Media 
ch.  1. 

CASSANDER,  and  the  wars  of  the  Dia- 
dochi.  Sic.Ma(KI)ONIa:  B.  (•.323-:B10 to2iJT-2SU- 
also  (;rcc..-:   B.  C.  ^il-Sli. 

CASSANO,  Battles  of  (1705  and  1799).  See 
Italy:  A.  I).  KMl-lTUj,  and  France:  A.  U.  1799 
(ArRii.— Septemuer). 

CASSEL:  A.  D.  1383.— Burned  by  the 
French.    See  Flanders:  A.  D.  1383. 


CASSEL,  Battles  of  (1328  and  1677).  See 
Fi.AMiKiis:  .\.  I).  i:i',;s.  and  .^'l•:■rlll■.Ul..^.Nl)s(IIoL- 
I,AM.l:    A.   I),   Ili74-1(17H. 

CASSIAN  ROAD.— One  of  the  great  Uoinan 
roads  of  aiiti(|iiity,  which  ran  from  Home,  by 
\\s\\  of  .Siiliiuin  and  Chisiuni  to  Arretimii  and 
Floreiitia. — T.  Moinmsen,  Jlist.  of  liuiiie,  bk.  4, 
ch.  11. 

CASSII,  The. — A  tribe  of  ancient  Britons 
whose  territory  was  near  the  Thames.  See  Bui- 
tain,  Celtic  Thibes. 

CASSITERIDES,  The.— The  "  tin  islands," 
from  wliiili  tlic  I'lKeiiiciaiis  and  ('arlh:i!j;inians 
obtained  their  supply  of  tin.  Souiearcha'olojrists 
identify  Ilii-m  with  the  British  islands,  some  with 
the  Seilly  islands,  and  some  with  the  islands  in 
Vi.iro  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Spain. — Charles  Elton, 
Orii/ii,>i  iif  A'".'/.  IfiKl. 

.\l.s(.  in:  .].  Khvs,  C'lllir  Britain. 

CASSOPIANS.     See  Efiuirs. 

CASTALIAN  SPRING.— A  .sprini;  which 
issued  from  lictwccii  two  ]ieaks  or  eliU's  of  Mount 
Parnassus  ;iiid  llowcd  downuai'd  in  a  cool  stream 
past  the  temple  of  .Vpolli.  at  Delphi. 

CASTE  SYSTEM  OF  INDIA,  The.— 
"The  caste  system  of  India  is  not  based  upon  an 
exclusive  descent  as  involving  a  dilTcrence  of  rank 
and  culture,  but  upon  an  exclusive  descent  as  in- 
volving purity  of  blood.  In  the  old  materialistic 
religion  which  jirevailed  so  largely  in  the  ancient 
workl,  and  was  closely  associated  with  sexual 
ideas,  the  maiiitemmee  of  purity  of  blood  was 
reganled  as  a  saenil  duty.  The  individual  had 
no  existence  independent  of  the  family.  .Male 
or  female,  the  individual  was  but  a  link  in  the 
life  of  the  family;  and  any  intermixture  would 
be  followed  by  the  separation  of  the  impure 
branch  from  the  parent  stem.  In  a  word,  caste 
was  the  religion  of  the  sexes,  and  as  such  exists 
in  India  to  this  day.  .  .  .  The  Hindus  are  di- 
vided into  an  infuiite  number  of  castes,  accord- 
ing to  their  hereditary  trades  and  ])rofessions; 
but  in  the  present  day  they  are  nearly  all  eoin- 
lirehended  in  four  great  castes,  namely,  the 
I5rahmans,  or  priests;  the  Ivshatriyas,  or  soldiers; 
the  Vaisyas,  or  merchants;  and  the  Sudras,  or 
servile  class.  The  Brahraans  are  the  mouth  of 
Brahma :  the  Kshatriyas  are  his  arms ;  the  Vaisyas 
are  his  thighs;  and  the  Sudras  are  his  feet.  The 
three  first  castes  of  priests,  soldiers,  and  iner- 
eliants,  are  distinguished  from  the  fourth  caste 
of  Sudras  by  the  thread,  or  pait;i,  which  is  worn 
depending  from  tlie  left  slioulder  and  resting  on 
the  right  side  below-  the  loins.  The  investiture 
usually  takes  jdace  between  the  eighth  and 
twelfth  year,and  is  known  as  the  second  birth, and 
those  who  are  invested  are  termed  the  'twice 
born.'  It  is  dillicult  to  say  whether  the  thread  in- 
dicates a  separation  between  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered;  or  whether  it  originated  in  a  re- 
ligious investiture  from  which  the  .Suilras  were 
excluded." — .1.  T.  Wheeler,  Jfint.  of  Jmlia,  1:  3, 
pp.  U4  and  64.  —  "Among  the  delusions  about 
modern  India  which  it  seems  impossible  to  kill,  the 
belief  still  survives  that,  although  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  the  system  of  caste,  it  re- 
mains true  that  tlic  Hindu  population  is  divided 
into  the  four  great  classes  described  by^Manu: 
Brahmans,  Ivshatriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  Sudras.  In 
India  itself  this  notion  is  fostered  by  the  more 
learned  among  the  Brahmans,  who  love  to  make 
themselves  and  others  believe  in  the  continuous 
existence  of  a  divinely  constituted  organization. 
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CASTLE  ST.  AXGELO. 


To  wliat  extent  tlic  religious  and  social  systems 
sliadowed  forth  in  tlie  ancient  Brahnianieal  litera- 
ture had  an  actual  existence  it  is  ditticult  to  say, 
but  it  is  certain  tjiat  little  remains  of  them  now. 
The  Brahmans  maintain  tlieir  e.xceiitional  posi- 
tion; but  noonecan  discern  theotlicr  great  castes 
which  JIauu  described.  Excluding  the  Brah- 
mans, caste  means  for  the  most  part  hereditary 
occupation,  but  it  also  often  signifies  a  common 
origin  of  trilje  or  race.  India,  in  the  words  of 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  is  divided  into  a  vast  number 
of  indepenilent,  self-acting,  organised  social 
gro\ips —  trading,  manufacturing,  cultivating. 
'In  the  enormous  majority  of  instances,  caste  is 
only  the  name  for  a  number  of  practices  which 
are  followed  by  each  one  of  a  multitude  of  groups 
of  men,  whether  such  a  group  be  ancient  and 
natural  or  modern  and  artificial.  As  a  rule,  every 
trade,  ever^'  profession,  every  guild,  every  tribe, 
every  class,  is  also  a  caste;  and  the  members  of 
a  caste  not  only  have  tlieir  sjieeial  objects  of 
worship,  selected  from  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  or 
adopted  into  it,  but  they  exclusively  eat  together, 
and  exclusively  intermarry.'  Mr.  Kitts,  in  his 
interesting  '  Compendiiun  of  the  Castes  and  Tribes 
of  India,'  compiled  from  the  Indian  Census  re- 
ports of  1881,  enumerates  192!)  different  castes. 
Forty-seven  of  these  have  each  more  tlian  1,000,- 
000  members;  twenty-one  have  2,000,000  and  up- 
wards. The  Brahmans,  Kunbis  (agriculturists), 
and  Chumars  (workers  in  leather),  are  the  only 
three  castes  each  of  which  has  more  than  10,- 
000,000;  nearly  1.5  percent,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
India  are  included  in  these  three  castes.  The 
distinctions  and  subdivisions  of  caste  are  in- 
niunerable,  and  even  the  Brahmans,  who  have 
tills  in  common,  that  they  are  reverenced  by  the 
members  of  all  other  castes,  are  as  much  divided 
among  themselves  as  the  rest.  There  are  nearlj- 
14,000,000  Brahmans;  according  to  Mr.  Sherring, 
in  his  work  on  '  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes,'  there 
are  more  than  1,800  Brahnianieal  subdivisions; 
and  it  constantlj'  happens  that  to  a  Brahman  of 
some  particular  class  or  district  tiie  ijollution  of 
eating  with  other  Brahmans  would  be  ruinous. 
.  .  .  The  Brahmans  have  become  so  numerous 
that  only  a  small  proportion  can  be  em[)lo}'ed  in 
sacerdotal  functions,  and  tlie  cliarit_v  which  it  is 
a  dut)'  to  bestow  upon  tliem  could  not,  liowever 
profuse,  be  sufficient  f<ir  their  support.  They 
are  found  iu  almost  every  occupation.  They  are 
soldiers,  cultivators,  traders,  and  servants;  they 
were  very  numerous  in  the  old  Sepoy  army,  and 
the  name  of  one  of  their  subdivisions,  'Pande,' 
became  the  generic  term  by  which  the  nrutineers 
of  18.")T  were  commonly  known  by  the  English 
in  India.  .  .  .  Jlr.  Ibbetson,  in  his  report  on  tlie 
census  in  the  Punjab,  shows  how  completely  it 
is  true  that  caste  is  a  social  and  not  a  religious 
institution.  Conversion  to  Jlohammedanism,  for 
instance,  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  caste  of 
the  convert. " — Sir  .1.  Strachcy,  India,  led.  8. 

Ai-soiN:  il.  AVilliams,  Rcliyious  Thought  and 
Life  ill  India,  ch.  18. — Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  Asiatic 
Studiix,  clt.  7. — Sir  H.  S.  JIaiue,  ViXlarje  Communi- 
ties, rh.  2. 

CASTEL.     See  MoooNTiACu.Nr. 

CASTELAR  AND  REPUBLICANISM 
IN  SPAIN.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  186G-1873,  and 
18;:!-iss,-,. 

CASTELFIDARDO,  Battle  of  (i860).  See 
Italy;  A.  1).  ls.-,ii-isoi. 

CASTELLANO.     See  Sp.\nisii  Coins. 


CASTIGLIONE,  Battle  of.    See  France: 

A.  1).  IT'.lii  (AiMui,— OcTonKii). 

CASTILE,     Early      inhabitants    of.      See 

CKI.TIIlElilAXS. 

A.  D.  713-1230.— Origin  and  rise  of  the 
kingdom.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  713-737,  and  1026- 

i2;io. 

A.  D.  1 140. — Separation  of  Portugal  as  an 
independent  kingdom.  See  PoitrroAi,-  A  I) 
100.")-1?,2."">. 

A.  D.  1169.— The  first  Cortes.— The  old 
monarchical  constitution.     See  Coktks. 

A.  D.  1212-1238.— Progress  of  arras.— Per- 
manent union  of  the  crown  with  that  of  Leon. 
— Conquest  of  Cordova. — Vassalage  imposed 
on  Granada  and  Murcia.  See  ,Si>ain-  A  D 
1212-12:i8. 

A.  D.  1248-1350.— Reigns  of  St.  Ferdinand, 
Alfonso  the  Learned,  and  their  three  succes- 
sors.    SeeSpAi.x:  A.  I).  124S-l:j.-)ii. 

A.  D.  1366-1369.— Pedro  the  Cruel  and  the 
invasion  of  the  English  Black  Prince.  See 
Si'Aix  (('astii.];);  a.   I>.  loOO-bJlJi). 

A.  D.  1368-1476.— Under  the  house  of  Tras- 
tamare. — Discord  and  civil  war. — The  triumph 
of  Queen  Isabella  and  her  marriage  to  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon.     See  Spain:  A.  1).    l:3(J8-147y. 

A.  D.  1515. — Incorporation  of  Navarre  with 
the  kingdom.     .See  Navauki;:  A.  D.  1442-l."i21. 

A.  D.  1516. — The  crown  united  with  that  of 
Aragon,  by  Joanna,  mother  of  Charles  V.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  14'J0-1.">17. 


CASTILLA    DEL    ORO.      See   Ameiuca: 
A.  D.  1.509-1.")!  1. 

CASTILLON,  Battle  of  (1450).  SeeFR.\xcE; 
A.  D.  1431-14.-):J. 

CASTLE  ST.  ANGELO.— The  JIausoleum 
of  Hadrian,  begun  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  A.  D. 
13.5.  and  probably  completed  liy  Antoninus  l-'ius. 
"owes  its  preservation  entirely  to  tlie  peculiar 
fitness  of  its  site  and  shape  for  the  purjioses  of 
a  fortress,  which  it  has  served  since  the  time  of 
Belisarius.  .  .  .  After  the  burial  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  tomb  was  closed  until  the  sack  of 
Uome  bj-  Alaric  in  410  A.  D.,  when  his  barba- 
rian soldiers  probably  broke  it  open  in  search  of 
treasure,  and  scattered  the  ashes  of  the  Anionines 
to  the  w'inds.  From  this  time,  for  a  hundred 
years,  the  tomb  was  turned  into  a  fcu'tress.  the 
possession  of  which  became  tlie  object  of  many 
struggles  in  the  wars  of  the  Goths  under  Vitisies 
(.53711.  D.)and  Totilas  (killed  5.52).  From  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  when  Gregory  the 
Great  saw  on  its  summit  a  vision  of  St.  ^lichael 
sheathing  his  sword,  in  token  that  the  prayers 
of  the  Romans  for  ]ireservation  from  the  idague 
were  heard,  the  Mau.soleum  of  Hadrian  was 
considered  as  a  consecrated  buildiug,  under  the 
name  of  'S.  Angelus  inter  Nnbes, '  '  Use  pie  ad 
Cn?los, '  or  'Inter  Codos,'  until  it  was  seized  in 
923  A.  I),  by  Alberic,  Count  of  Tuscuhini.  and  the 
infamous  Marozia,  and  .again  became  the  scene 
of  the  fierce  struggles  between  Popes,  Emperors, 
and  reclcless  adventurers  whicli  marked  those 
miserable  times.  The  last  injuries  appear  to  have 
been  intlieted  uiiou  the  building  iu  tlie  contest 
between  I  lie  French  Pojje  Clemens  VU.  and  the 
Italian  Pojie  Urban  VIII.  [sec  Papacy:  A.  I). 
1377-1417].  The  exterior  was  then  linally  dis- 
mantled andstripped.  Partial  additionsand  resto- 
rations soon  began  to  take  place.  Boniface  IX.. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  lifteenth  century,  erected 
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new  Imllli'imiils  ami  fcirtiliiiilii>iis  on  and  anniiid 
till'  Imililin^':  ami  ^iiicc  liis  tinu'  it  has  roniaim-d 
ill  llie  posM'Ssiiin  (if  I  III-  I'apal  jrovcrnnicnt.  Tlir 
stninv'f  "I'dlry  of  Papal  nivptioii  rooms,  dun- 
gfoiis  ami  nuiilary  inaua/.irics  wliicli  now  cn- 
oiiinlicrs  llii'  top.  was  i-hiclly  built  by  Paul  III. 
Till-  corridor  connwlint:  it  with  the  Vaticiiii 
dates  from  the  time  of  Ale.vander  Boru'iii  (H'-'-l 
A.  1).).  and  the  bronze  statue  of  St.  Michael  on 
the  summit,  which  replaced  an  older  marble 
statue,  from  the  reiirn  of  Benedict  XIV." — U. 
liurn.  li'iiiii  niiit  tin-  ('iiiii/xi;iiiii.  e/i.  11. 

Ai.-oiv   W.  W,  Slorv.  Cii-sll,  SI.  Aki/iIo. 

CASTLENAUDAR'I,  Battle  of  (1632).  See 
Fit\N(  1::   A.  I>.    l(l:;o-n;:f,>. 

CASTLEREAGH,  Lord,  and  the  union  of 
Ireland  with  Great  Britain.  See  Iki:l.\si): 
A.  H.  17!e<-l'^i"i. 

CASTOR  WARE.—"  Durobrivian  or  Castor 
ware,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  the  production 
of  the  extensive  UoinanoHritish  potteries  on  the 
Uiver  Xen  in  Nortliamplonshiie  and  Ilunting- 
(hmshire.  which,  with  settlements,  are  computed 
to  have  covered  a  district  of  some  twenty  S(|uare 
miles  in  e.\tent.  .  .  .  There  are  several  varieties 
.  .  .  and  two  especially  have  been  remarked : 
the  first,  blue,  or  slate-coloured,  the  other 
reddish  brown,  or  of  a  dark  copper  colour." — L. 
Jewell,  liriiri-  M'liiiiih,  ]i.  1.")'2. 

CASTRA,  Roman. — "  When  a  Roman  army 
was  in  the  field  it  never  halted,  even  for  a  single 
night,  without  throwing  up  an  entrenchment 
capable  of  containing  tlie  whole  of  the  troops 
and  their  baggage.  This  field-work  was  termed 
C'astni.  .  .  .  The  formof  the  camp  wasasipiare, 
each  side  of  which  was  2,017  lioman  feel  in 
length.  The  defences  consisted  of  a  ditch, 
(fossji,)llie  earth  dug  out.  being  thrown  inwards 
so  as  to  form  a  raini)art,  (agger.)  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  which  a  i)ali.sade  (vallum)  was  erected  of 
wixxicn  stakes,  (valli  —  slides.)  a  certain  number 
of  which  were  carried  by  each  soldier,  along  with 
his  enlrenchini;  tools." — W.  Ramsav,  Mdiiuul  of 
/!,>,„. Ill  Ai.li'/.^  r/i.   12. 

CASTRICUM,    Battle    of.      See    Fit.\.\CE: 

A.    n.    IT'.IIP  iSkITKMIWI! — OtTOUEU). 

CASTRIOTS,  The.  See  Ai,n.^Ni.vxs:  A.  D. 
14-i:!-lliir 

CASTRUCCIO  CASTRACANI,  The  des- 
potism of.     Sir  IiAi.v:    A.  1).  l:;i:i-iy:il». 

CAT  NATION,  The.  See  A.mei<ic.\n  Aho- 
RlGiNKs:     111  iciiN<.    iVc,    and    Ihoijiois    Con- 

KEl)Klt\<  V:     I'lll.lK  t'oN(JlKSTS,  SiC. 

CATACOMBS  OF  ROME,  The.— "The 
Homaa  (.'alai  oiiih>  —  a  nainecoii.secrated  by  long 
usage,  but  having  no  etymological  meaning,  anil 
not  a  very  determinate  geogniphical  one  —  are  a 
vast  labyrinth  of  galleries  excavated  in  the 
bowels  of  the  eartli  in  the  hills  around  the 
Eternal  City:  not  in  the  hills  on  which  the  eitv 
itself  was  built,  but  in  those  beyond  the  walls. 
Their  extent  is  enormous,  not  as  to  the  amount 
of  superficial  soil  which  they  underlie,  for  thev 
rarely,  if  ever,  pass  U-yond  'the  third  milestone 
from  the  city,  but  in  the  actual  length  of  tlieir 
galleries;  for  tlie.sc  are  often  excavated  on 
various  levels,  or  piani,  three,  four,  or  even  five, 
one  above  the  other,  anil  they  cross  and  recross 
one  another,  some  times  at  short  intervals,  on 
each  of  these  levels;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  there 
are  certainly  not  less  that  3."i0  miles  of  them; 
that  is  to  .sjiy.  if  stretched  out  in  one  continuous 
line,  they  would  extend  the  whole  length  of  Italy 


itself.  The  galleries  are  from  two  to  four  feet 
in  width,  and  vary  in  height  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  rock  in  whicli  they  are  dug.  The 
walls  on  both  sides  are  pierced  with  horizontal 
niches,  like  shelves  in  a  book-case,  or  berths  in  a 
steamer,  and  every  niche  once  contained  one  or 
more  dead  bodies.  At  various  intervals  this 
succession  of  shelves  is  interrupted  for  a  monient, 
that  room  iiiav  be  made  for  a  doorway  opening 
into  a  small  chamber;  and  the  walls  of  these 
cbambeis  are  generally  jjierced  with  graves  in 
the  same  way  as  the  galleries.  These  vast  ex- 
cavations once  formed  the  ancient  Christian 
cemeteries  of  Rome;  they  were  begun  in 
apostolic  times,  and  continued  to  be  used  as 
binial-places  of  the  faithful  until  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  Alaiic  in  the  year  410.  In  the  third 
eeutiiiy,  the  Roman  Church  numbeieil  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  of  them,  corresponiling  to  the 
number  of  her  titles  or  parishes  within  the  city; 
and  besides  these,  there  are  about  twenty  others, 
of  smaller  dimensions,  isolated  monuments  of 
special  martyrs,  or  belonging  to  this  or  that 
lirivate  family.  Originally  the.v  all  belonged  to 
private  families  or  individuals,  the  villas  or 
gardens  in  which  the.v  were  dug  being  the 
pro])erty  of  wealthy  citizens  who  had  einlnaced 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  devoted  of  their  substance 
to  Ilis  service.  Hence  their  most  ancient  titles 
were  taken  merely  from  tlu'  names  of  their  law- 
ful ownere,  many  of  which  still  survive.  .  .  , 
It  has  always  been  agreed  among  men  of  learn- 
ing who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
these  excavations,  that  they  were  used  exclusively 
by  the  Christians  as  places  of  burial  and  of  lioUl- 
iiig  religious  assemblies.  Modern  research  has 
placed  it  bevond  a  doubt,  that  they  were  also 
originally  designed  for  this  purpose  and  for  no 
other." — J.  S.  Xortheote  and  W.  R.  Browulow, 
Roiim  S'literraneii,  hk.  1,  ch.  1. 

Also  ix:  A.  P.  Stanley,  Clinstinn  Listitiitioim, 
ch.  VS. 

CATALAN  GRAND  COMPANY,  The.— 
The  Catalan  Graixl  Comiiany  was  a  formidable 
body  of  military  adventurers  —  mercenary  sol- 
diers—  formed  in  Sicily  during  the  twenty  years 
of  war  that  followed  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 
'■  High  pay  and  great  license  drew  the  best 
sinews  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon  into  the  mercen- 
ary battalions  of  Sicily  and  induced  them  to 
submit  to  the  severest  discipline."  The  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  1802  threw  this  trained  army 
out  of  employment,  and  the  greater  part  of  its 
members  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Androni- 
cusll,,  of  the  restored  Greek  empire  at  Constanti- 
nople. They  were  under  the  command  of  one 
Roger  de  Flor,  who  had  been  a  Templar,  de- 
graded from  his  knighthood  for  desertion,  and 
afterwards  a  pirate;  but  whose  military  talents 
were  undoubted.  The  Grand  Company  soon 
quarrelled  with  the  Greek  emperor:  its  leader 
was  assassinated,  and  open  war  declared.  The 
Greek  army  was  terribly  defc.ited  in  a  battle  at 
Apros,  A.  b.  lliOT,  and  the  Catalans  plundered 
Thrace  for  two  years  without  resistance.  Galli- 
jioli,  their  headtiuarters,  to  which  they  brought 
their  captives,  became  one  of  the  great  slave 
marts  of  Europe.  In  1310  they  marched  into 
the  heart  of  Greece,  and  were  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Walter  de  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens. 
He,  tpo,  found  them  dangerous  servants. 
Quarrels  were  followed  by  war;  the  Duke 
perished  in  a  battle  (A.  D.  i:ill)with  his  Catalan 
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mercenaries  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus;  his 
dukedom,  embracing  Attica  and  Bieotia,  was  tlie 
prize  of  their  victory.  The  widows  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Greek  nobles  wlio  had  fallen  were 
forced  to  marry  the  officers  of  the  Catjilans,  who 
thus  settled  themselves  in  family  as  well  as 
estate.  They  elected  a  Duke  of  Athens;  but 
proceeded  afterwards  to  make  the  ducliy  an 
appanage  of  the  House  of  Aragon.  The  title 
was  held  by  sons  of  the  Aragonese  kings  of 
Sicily  until  1377,  when  it  passed  to  Alphonso  V. , 
king  of  Aragon,  and  was  retained  by  the  kings 
of  Spain  after  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
Aragon  and  Castile.  The  titular  dukes  were 
represented  at  Athens  by  regents.  "During  the 
period  the  duchy  of  Athens  was  possessed  bj- 
the  Sicilian  branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  the 
Catalans  were  incessantly  engaged  in  wars  with 
all  their  neighbours."  But,  gradually,  their 
military  vigor  and  discipline  were  lost,  and  their 
name  and  power  in  Greece  disappeared  about 
1386,  when  Athens  and  most  of  the  territory  of 
its  duchy  was  conquered  by  Xero  Acciainoli,  a 
rich  and  powerful  Florentine,  who  had  become 
governor  of  Corinth,  but  acted  as  an  independent 
prince,  and  who  founded  a  new  ducal  family. — 
G.  Finlay,  Hid.  of  the  Bysantiiie  and  Greek 
Empires,  bk.  4,  ch.  2,  sect.  3. 

Also  ex:  Same,  Hist,  of  Greece  from  its  C'oiuj. 
by  the  Crusaders,  ch.  7,  sec.  3. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Full  of  the  Rji/ntn  Empire,  ch.  63. 

CATALANS:  A.  D.  1151.— The  County  of 
Barcelona  united  by  marriage  to  Aragon. 
See  Spain:   .\.  D.  103.j-12oS. 

A.  D.  I2th-I5th  Centuries. — Commercial 
importance  and  municipal  freedom  of  Barce- 
lona.    See    Bari:ki,(jxa;  litli-Uitli  Ckxtuuiks. 

A.  D.  1461-1472. — Long  but  unsuccessful 
revolt  against  John  II.  of  Aragon.  See  Spain  : 
A.  I).  l:3iis-147y. 

A.  D.  1639-1640. — Causes  of  disaffection 
and  revolt.     See  Spain:  A.  1).  1(3^7-1640. 

A.  D.  1640-1652. — Revolt. — Renunciation  of 
allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown. — Annexation 
to  France  offered  and  accepted. — Re-subjec- 
tion to  Spain.  See  Spai>- :  A.  D.  1640-1642; 
1644-1646:  164.S-16.V3. 

A.  D.  1705. — Adhesion  to  the  Allies  in  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  See  Sp.vix: 
A.  1>.   170.-). 

A.  D.  1713-1714. — Betrayed  and  deserted  by 
the  Allies.     SeeSi-Aix:  A.  1).  171^-1714. 


CATALAUNIAN  PLAINS.  See  Huxs: 
A.  D.  4.1 1. 

CATALONIA.     See  C.\t.\l.v.\s. 

CATANA,  OR  KATANA,  Battle  of.  See 
Stracusk:  B.  C.  397-396. 

CATANIA. — Storming  and  capture  by 
King  Ferdinand  (1849).  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
lS4,s_is49. 

CATAPAN.  See  Itaxt  (Southern):  A.  D. 
800-1016. 

CATAWBAS,  The.  See  A.\tERicA2<  ^Abo- 
rigines: SioiAN  Family. 

CATEAU-CAMBRESIS,  Treaty  of.  See 
Fr.\nce;  a.  D.  I."i47-l.").yj. 

CATERANS.— "In  13.S4  an  act  was  passed 
[by  the  Scutch  parliament]  for  the  suppression  of 
masterful  plunderers,  who  get  in  the  statute  their 
Highland  name  of  '  cateran. '  .  .  .  This  is  tlie 
first  of  a  long  succession  of  penal  and  denuncia- 


tory laws  against  the  Highlanders."— .J.  H.  Bur- 
ton, Hist,  of  Srotlil/id,  V.  3   ch    27 

CATHARISTS,  OR  PATARENES.— 
"Among  all  the  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  very 
far  the  most  important  in  numbers  and  in  radicsil 
antagonism  to  the  Church,  were  the  Cathari,  or 
the  Pure,  as  with  characteristic  sectarian 
a.ssumption  they  styled  themselves.  Albigenses 
they  were  called  in  Languedoc;  Patareiies  in 
Xorth  Italy;  Good  .Men  by  themselves.  Stretch- 
ing through  central  Europe  to  Thrace  and 
Bulgaria,  they  joined  hands  with  the  Paulicians 
of  the  East  and  shared  their  errors.  Whether 
these  Cathari  stood  in  lineal  historical  descent 
from  the  old  ilanichsans,  or  had  generated  a 
dualistic  scheme  of  their  own,  is  a  question  hard 
to  answer,  and  which  has  been  answered  in  very 
different  ways.  Tins  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that  in  all  essentials  they  agreed  with  them." — 
H.  C.  Trench,  Lects.  on  Meditecal  Church  Hist., 
led.  !■). —  'In  Italy,  men  supposed  to  hold  the 
same  belief  [as  that"  of  the  Paulicians,  Albigenses, 
etc.]  went  by  the  name  of  the  Paterini,  a  word  of 
imcertain  derivatiim,  perhaps  arising  from  their 
willingness  meekly  to  submit  to  all  sufferings 
for  Christ's  sake  (pati),  perhaps  from  a  quarter 
in  the  city  of  ililan  named  'Pataria';  and  more 
lately  by  that  of  Cathari  (the  Pure,  Puritans), 
which  was  soon  corrupted  into  Gazari,  whence 
the  German  'Ketzer,'  the  general  word  for  a 
heretic." — L.  Mariotti,  Frd  Dolcino  and  his 
Times,  ch.  1. — See,  also,  P.^uliciaxs,  and  Albi- 
genses. 

CATHAY.     See  CmxA:  The  N.vmes  of  the 

COINTRY. 

CATHELINEAU  AND.  THE  INSUR- 
RECTION IN  LA  VENDEE.  See  Fk.vnce: 
A.  D.  1793  (.Maucii — April):  (June);  and(JuLY 
— Decemiseki. 

CATHERINE  I.,  Czarina  of  Russia,  A.  I). 
173.->-1737 Catherine  II.,  Czarina  of  Rus- 
sia,  A.  1).   1763-1796 Catherine   and   Jean 

d'Albret,  Queen  and   King  of  Navarre,  .V.  D. 

1.5o3-l."il3 Catherine  de  Medici:   her  part 

in  French  history.  See  France:  A.  I).  1.532- 
1.J47,  to  1.5S4-1.5S9. 

CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE 
CATHOLIC  RENT  IN  IRELAND.  See 
Ireland:  .V.  D.  1-^11-Is39. 

CATHOLIC  DEFENDERS.  SeelREL.vs-D: 
.V.  D.  1760-179S. 

CATHOLIC  LEAGUE,  The.  SeeP.\p.\CY: 
A.  D.  l.->3o-l.-)31. 

CATHOLIC  LEAGUE  IN  FRANCE, 
The.     See   France:  A.  D.  l.J7(J-l."i^.J  ami  :ifter. 

CATHOLICS  (England):  A.  D.  1572-1679. 
— Persecutions.  See  En<;l.\^nd:  .V.  D.  \'u'2- 
1603;  1.J.SJ-1.JS7;  1.^7-1.58.8:  1678-1679. 

(Ireland):  A.  D.  1691-1782. — Oppression  of 
the  Penal  Laws.  See  Ibelaxd:  A.  D.  1691- 
1783. 

(Englandi:  A.  D.  1778-1780.— Repeal  of 
Penal  laws. — No-Popery  Riots.  See  Eng- 
land: .V.  1).  i7:n-i;so. 

(Ireland):  A.  D.  1795-1796.— Persecution  by 
Protestant  mobs. — Formation  of  the  Orange 
Society.     See  Ireland:  A.  I).  179-V1796. 

(Ireland):  A.  D.  1801.  —  Pitt's  promises 
broken  by  the    King.     See   England:    A.    I). 

ISOl-lS(H). 

(England  and  Ireland:  A.  D.  1829.— Eman- 
cipation from  civil  disabilities.  See  Irel.vnd: 
A.  D.  1811-1839. 
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CAUCASUS  AND  THE  CIRCASSIANS. 


CATHOLICS,   Old.      See   P.kpacy:    A.    D. 

iM'i'.l     1^7(1 

CATILINE,  The  Conspiracy  of.     SceRojre; 

CATINl.The.    S,  ,•  liim  \in.  CKi.TlfTiiiHEs. 

CATO  THE  YOUNGER,  and  the  last 
years  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Sic  ISomk; 
1$  (■  r>:i-.-)H,  \,,  .i;-it; 

CATO  STREET  CONSPIRACY,  The. 
Sir  1;n..i,vni>:   a    i).   lS>lt-18i7. 

CATRAIL,  The.— .Vn  iuu-iciit  nimpart.  the 
n'niiiins  nf  wlili'li  are  fimiiil  in  southern  Scot- 
liinil.  niiiniiiir  fnini  the  soulli-east  CDrner  of 
I'eililessliire  to  tlii'  south  siile  of  I.idilesilale.  It 
is  siipposeii  to  have  marked  the  hoiuulary 
between  the  old  .Vnjflian  kingdom  of  B.eriiicia 
an<l  the  territory  of  the  Uritish  kinff.s  of  Aleluitli 
(Muiiiliartoii).—" \V.  F.  Skene.  Celtir  Smthiiiil.  i\  1. 

CATTANI.—  VASSALI.—  MASNADA.— 
SERVI.— The  feudal  lianais  of  iinrtlieni  Italy 
wcTe  e.illeil  Cattaiii.  Ill  tile  Fliireiiline  territory. 
"many  of  these  Cattaiii.  after  liaviiiir  been  sub- 
dued and  made  citizens  of  Floreiue,  still  main- 
tained their  feudal  following,  and  were  usually 
attended  by  troops  of  retainers,  lialf  slaves,  half 
freedmeii,  called  '  Uomini  di  Masiiada.' who  held 
certain  possessions  of  them  by  the  tenure  of 
military  service,  took  oaths  of  tidelity,  and 
appear  to  have  included  every  rank  of  person  in 
the  dilferent  Italian  states  accordiiisr  to  the 
(piality  of  the  chief:  but  without  any  deirrada- 
lioii  of  eharaeter  beini^  attached  to  such  employ- 
ment. This  kind  of  .servitude,  which  could  not 
be  thrown  oil  without  a  formal  act  of  manumis- 
sion, was  common  in  the  north  of  Italy,  ami 
besan  in  the  11th  century,  when  innumerable 
cliieft.iins  started  up  owninir  no  superior  but  the 
emperor.  Beim;  at  constant  war  with  each  other 
they  soiifi^ht  every  means  of  creatinir  a  military 
following  by  granting'  lands  to  all  ranks  of 
people,  and  it  is  juobable  that  many  slaves 
were  then  partly  emancipated  for  the  i)urpose; 
such  a  condition,  though  not  coilsidered  dis- 
honourable, was  thus  essentially  tinged  with  the 
colours  of  slavery,  niul  so  far  dillered  from  the 
'  Vassi  "and  '  Vassali.'  as  well  as  from  the  '  Vava- 
sours,' .  .  .  Some  slight,  perhaps  unnecessary 
distinction  is  made  between  the  '  V'assi,'  who  are 
sui>posed  to  have  been  vassals  of  the  crown,  and 
the  '  \'as.sali,'  who  were  the  vassals  of  great 
lords.  The  '  Vavasours '  were  the  vassals  of 
great  vassals.  .  .  .  This  union  [as  described 
above]  of  '  Servi,'  slaves,  or  vassals  of  one  chief, 
was  called  •  Masnada,'aiid  hence  the  name  '  Mas- 
nadieri,' so  often  recurring  in  early  Italian  his- 
tory; for  the  commanders  of  these  irregular 
bands  were  often  retained  in  the  pay  of  the 
republic  and  freciuently  kept  the  field  "when  the 
civic  troops  had  returiieil  to  their  homes,  or  when 
the  war  wa.s  not  suthciently  imijortant  to  bring 
the  latter  out  with  the  Carroccio.  .  .  .  Besides 
these  military  Villains,  who  were  also  called 
'Fedeli.'  there  were  two  other  kinds  of  slaves 
amongst  the  early  Italians,  namely  jjrisoners  of 
war  and  the  laboiirers  attached  to"  the  .soil,  who 
were  considered  as  cattle  in  every  respect  except 
that  of  their  superior  utility  "and  value:  the 
former  species  of  slavery  was  probably  soon  dis- 
solved by  the  union  of  self-interest  aiid  human- 
ity: the  latter  began  to  decline  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, partly  continued  throush  the  i:ith,  and 
vanished  entirely  in  the  Uth  century."— II.  E. 
Kapier,  Florentine  Ilishny,  c.  1,  p.  634. 


CATTI,  The.     See  Ciiatti. 
CATUVELLANI,  The.     See  Huit.m.n,  Cel- 

Tic  'riiimis, 

CAUCASUS  AND  THE  CIRCASSIANS. 
— The  Russian  conquest. — ■■The  C;uiiasus  has 
always  posses.sed  a  certain  fascination  not  for 
the  Russians  oidy.  but  also  for  western  nations, 
and  is  ijcculiarly  rich  in  historical  traditions, 
and  in  memories  of  ancient  times  and  ancient 
nations.  Here  to  the  rocks  of  Elbruz,  Prome- 
theus lav  chained;  and  to  Colchis,  where  the 
Pliasis  trowed  towards  the  sea.  through  ever 
green  woods,  came  the  .Vrgonauts.  The  jireseiit 
Kutais  is  the  old  capital  of  King  -Eetes.  near 
which,  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Ares,  hung  the 
golden  lleece.  The  gold  mines  which  the  Rus- 
sians discovered  in  1804  were  apparently  known 
to  the  Greeks,  w'hose  colony,  Dioscurias,  was 
an  assemblage  of  liOO  diverse  nationalities.  .  .  . 
Here  on  the  coasts  of  the  stormy  and  dangerous 
Black  Sea  arosetlie  famous  Pontine  kingdom  [see 
.MlTiiiiiD.VTlc  WAitsj  whic'h  in  sjiite  of  its  v;iliaiit 
resistance  under  Mithridates.  fell  a  victim  to 
Roman  aggression.  Along  the  rivers  Kura  and 
Rion  ran  the  old  commercial  road  from  Europe  to 
Asia,  which  enriched  the  Venetians  and  the 
Genoese  in  the  middle  ages.  Up  to  recent  times 
this  trade  consisted  not  only  of  all  sorts  of  other 
merchandise,  but  of  slaves;  numlicrless  girls  and 
women  were  conveyed  to  Turkish  harems  and 
there  exercised  an  important  intluence  on  the 
character  of  the  Tartar  and  Mongol  r:iccs.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  Caucasus  was  the  route  by 
which  the  wild  Asiatic  hordes,  the  Goths, 
Khasars,  Huns.  Avars.  Jlongols,  Tartars,  and 
.Vrabs  crossed  from  Asia  into  Europe;  and  con- 
sequently its  secludcil  valleys  contain  a  popula- 
tion composed  of  more  dilferent  and  distinct 
races  than  any  other  ilistrict  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
It  was  in  the  Kith  century,  under  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible, that  Russia  lirst  turned  her  attention  to 
the  conquest  of  the  Caucasus;  but  it  was  not 
till  18.")9  that  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the 
famous  Schamyl  brought  about  the  final  subju- 
gation of  the  country.  ...  In  178.')  [after  the 
parti:d  conquest  of  1T84  —  sec  TuitKs:  A.  U. 
1 770-1 7!)'2]  the  mountaineers  had  been  incited  to 
take  arms  b^'  a  so-called  jirophet  Scheick  .M.nn- 
sur.  but  he  was  seized  and  banished  to  Solovetsk, 
on  the  White  Sea.  In  18-20  a  Mollali,  Kasi  by 
name,  made  his  appearance  in  Daghcstan,  and 
began  to  preach  the  '  Kasawat,'  that  is.  holy  war 
against  the  Russians.  To  him  succeeded  another 
eipially  fanatical  adventurer,  Hamset  Beg.  The 
work  which  they  had  begun  was  carrietl  on  by 
.Schamyl,  who  far  surpassed  his  predeees.sors  in 
all  the  qualities  which  make  up  a  successful 
guerilla  chief,  and  who  maintainetl  the  unequal 
conflict  against  the  enemies  of  his  country  for  2.'5 
years  with  singular  good  fortune,  undaunted 
courage,  untiring  energy,  and  conspicuous 
ability.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Lesgliians  in 
Daghestan,  and  was  born  in  1790,  in  the  village; 
of  Gimri,  of  poor  shepherd  |):irents.  In  spite  of 
his  humlile  origin  lie  raised  liimself  to  the  rank 
of  an  Imaum.  surrounded  himself  with  a  strong 
body-guard  of  devoted  ;wllierents,  whom  he 
named  Murides,  and  succeeded  in  fanning  to  a 
tlamo  the  patriotic  ardour  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. The  capture  of  the  mountain  fastness  of 
Achidgo  in  IH'-ii)  seemed  to  be  the  death-blow  of 
Schamyl's  cause,  for  it  brought  aliout  the  loss  of 
the  whole  of  Daghestan,  the  very  focus  of  the 
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Murides'  activity.  Sduimyl  l)ardy  escaped 
being  made  a  prisoner,  and  was  furred  to  j'ield 
up  liis  son,  Djumniel-Edden,  only  nine  years  of 
age  as  a  liostage.  The  boy  was  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  placed  in  a  cadet  corps,  which 
he  left  at  the  conclusion  of  his  military  educa- 
tion somewhere  about  1850  and  returned  to  his 
native  country  iu  1854  where  he  died  a  few 
years  later.  In  1840  the  Tchetchens,  who  had 
previously  been  pacified,  rose  in  arnis  once  more, 
and  Dagliestan  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
followed  their  e.vample.  The  countr3'  of  the 
Tchetchens  was  a  specially  favourable  theatre 
for  the  contiict  with  the  Russians;  its  long 
mountain  chains,  rocky  fastnesses,  impenetrable 
forests,  and  wild  precipices  and  gor.ges  rendered 
ambuscades  and  surprises  of  constant  and,  to 
the  Russians,  fatal  occurrence.  During  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  war,  Russia  had  ransomed 
the  ofBcers  taken  prisoners  by  tlie  mountaineers, 
but,  subsequently,  no  quarter  was  given  on 
either  side.  At  last,  by  means  of  a  great  con- 
centration of  troops  on  all  the  threatened  points. 
by  fortifying  the  chief  central  stations,  and  by 
forming  broad  military  roads  throughout  the 
district,  the  Russians  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  Schamyl's  resistance.  He  now  suffered 
one  reverse  after  another.  His  chief  fastnesses, 
Dargo,  \Ve(len,  and  Guni,  were  successively 
stormed  and  destroyed ;  and,  finally,  he  himself 
and  his  family  were  taken  prisoners.  He  was 
astonished  and,  it  is  said,  not  altogether  grati- 
fied to  find  that  a  violent  death  was  not  to  close 
his  romantic  career.  He  and  his  family  were  at 
tirst  interned  at  Kaluga  in  Russia,  both  a  house 
and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  his  mainte- 
nance being  assigned  to  him.  But  after  a  few 
years  he  was  allowed  to  remove  to  ^Mecca,  where 
he  died.  His  sons  and  grandsons,  who  have  en- 
tirely adopted  the  manners  of  the  Russians,  are 
officers  in  the  Circassian  guard.  In  1864  the 
pacification  of  the  whole  country  was  accom- 
plished, and  a  few  years  later  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  was  proclaimed  at  Tiflis.  After  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  various  mountain  tribes,  the 
Circassians  had  the  choice  given  them  by  the 
Government  of  settling  on  the  low  country  along 
the  Kuban,  or  of  emigrating  to  Turkej-.  The 
latter  course  was  chosen  by  the  bulk  of  the 
nation,  urged,  thereto,  in  great  measure,  by  en- 
voys from  Turkey.  As  many  as  400,000  are  said 
to  have  come  to  the  ports,  where  the  Sultan  had 
jiromised  to  send  vessels  to  receive  tliem;  but 
delays  took  place,  and  a  large  number  died  of 
want  and  disease.  Those  who  reached  Turkey 
were  settled  on  the  west  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea, 
iu  Bulgaria  and  near  Varna,  and  proved  theni- 
.selves  most  troublesome  and  unruly  subjects. 
-Most  of  those  who  at  first  remained  in  Circassia 
followed  their  fellow-countrymen  in  1874." — 
H.  JI.  Chester,  Riimia,  rh.  18". 

Also  in:  F.  3Iayne,  Life  of  Klcliolas  I.,  pt.  1, 
ch.  11  iintl  14. — S.  M.  Schmucker,  Life  and  Reign 
of  Xirhnhis  L.  <-h.  21. 

CAUCASUS.Thelndian.—"  The  real  Cauca- 
sus was  the  most  lofty  range  of  mountains  known 
to  the  Greeks  before  [Ali-.xander's  conquests], 
anil  they  were  generally  regarded  as  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  world.  Hence  when  the  army 
of  Ale.vander  came  in  sight  of  the  vast  mountain 
barrier  [of  the  Hindoo  Koosh]  that  rose  before 
them  as  they  advanced  northward  from  Aracho- 
sia,  they  seem  to  have  at  once  concluded   that 


this  could  be  no  other  than  the  Caucasus." 
Hence  the  name  Caucasus  given  bv  the  Greeks 
to  those  mountains;  "for  the  nanie  of  Hindoo 
Koosh,  by  which  they  are  still  known,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  Caucasus." 
— E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Oeog.,  ch.  12, 
note  Q. 

CAUCI,  The.  See  Irel.\nd.  Tribes  of 
Eai!I,y  Celtic  Inhabitants. 

CAUCUS.— In  1634  — the  fourth  year  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  —  the  freemen  of 
the  colony  chose  Dudley  instead  of  Wiiithrop 
for  governor.  The  next  year  they  "  followed 
up  the  doctrine  of  rotation  in  office  by  choosing 
Haynes  as  governor,  a  choice  agreed  upon  by 
deputies  from  the  towns,  who  came  together  for 
tliat  pur])ose  previously  to  the  meeting  of  the 
court  —  the  first  instance  of  '  the  caucus  system  ' 
on  record." — R.  Hildreth,  Lfist.  of  tlie  U.  S.,  v.  1, 
/*.  224. — See,  also,  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

CAUDINE  FORKS,  The  Romans  at  the. 
See  RoMi;:  B.  C.  ;i4:3-2iJO. 

CAUSENNiE,  OR  ISIN^E.— A  town  of 
some  inq)(irtance  in  Roman  Britain.  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  town  occupied  the  site 
of  the  modern  Ancaster,  which  lias  been  cele- 
brated for  its  Roman  antiquities  since  the  time 
of  Leland." — T.  Wright,  Celt,  Jionmn  and  Saxon, 
ch.  5. 

CAVALIERS,  The  party  of  the.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1641  (October);  also.  Round- 
heads. 

CAVE  DWELLERS.— "We  find  a  hunting 
and  fishing  race  of  cave-dwellers,  in  the  remote 
pleistocene  age,  in  possession  of  France.  Bel- 
gium, German}',  and  Britain,  probably  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  Eskimos,  living  and  f(jrmiug 
part  of  a  fauna  in  which  northern  and  southern, 
living  and  extinct,  species  are  strangely  mingled 
with  those  now  living  in  Europe.  In  the  neolithic 
age  caves  were  inhabited,  and  used  for  tombs,  by 
men  of  the  Iberian  or  Basque  race,  which  is  still 
represented  by  the  small  dark-haired  peoples 
of.  Europe." — W.  B.  Dawkins,  Cace  Hunting, 
p.  430. 

CAVE  OF  ADULLAM.  See  Adullam, 
Cave  of. 

CAVOUR,  Count,  and  the  unification  of 
Italy.  See  Italy:  A.  1).  1856-1859,  and  1859- 
1861. 

CAVOUR,  Treaty  of  (1561).  See  S.4.V0Y: 
A.  D.  1559-1580. 

CAWNPUR,  OR  CAWNPORE  :  A.  D. 
1857. — Siege  by  the  Sepoy  mutineers. — Sur- 
render and  massacre  of  the  English.  See 
India:  A.  D.  1857  (.AIay— Aloust),  and  1857- 
1858  (.luLY— .June). 

CAXTON  PRESS,  The.  See  Printing 
.\ND  the  Press:  A.  D.  1476-1491. 

CAYENNE,  Colonization  of.  See  Guiana: 
A.  D.  1580-1814. 

CAYUGAS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: iKOlilOIS  C'onfeder.\.cy. 

CEADAS,  The.     See  Bar.vtiirum. 

CEBRENES,  The.     See  Tro.ia. 

CECIL,  Sir  William  (Lord  Burleigh),  and 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  See  England:  .V.  D. 
1558-1598. 

CECORA,  Battle  of  (16211.  See  Pol.vnd: 
A.   1).   1590-1648. 

CECROPIA.— CECROPIAN  HILL.— The 
Acropolis  of  Athens.     See  Attica. 
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CEDAR  CREEK,  Battle  of.  Sco  United 
Stmk-  ok  Am.  :  A.  I>.  ixtil  lAfoCST— Octobeu: 

CEDAR  MOUNTAIN  OR  CEDAR  RUN, 
Battle  of.  Sr(  IM  11.11  Si  \ri.s  nK  Am.;  .V.  1'. 
LSI)-.'  (.Ii  i.v  — Ai  iM  sr:   Viui;iNi.\). 

CELESTINE    II.,  Pope,  A.  H.  1143-1144. 

Celestine   III..  Pope,  A.  D.  lli>l-119S 

Celestine  IV.,  Pope,  A.  I).  1','41 Celestine 

V     Pope,  .\    1)    r.'lM.  .Iiilv  to  Di'comlicr. 

CELTIBERIANS,  the.— •Tlii'  CVllilieri 
iiciiipicil  the  iciilR'  (jf  .Spiiiii,  iiiui  a  larjrc  part  of 
llu'  twi)  ("aslilcs,  an  elevated  table  laiiil  biirdered 
and  iiilersiTted  by  iiumiilaiiis.  They  were  the 
most  warlike  raee  in  the  Spanish  peniustda." — 
0.  I.,<>ni;.  Ihrliiii-  of  tin-  llmikiin  Ilipublif,  cli.  1. — 
•■The  appellatiim"  (Vltiberians  indicates  that  in 
the  north-eastern  pari  of  llie  peninsul.i  [Spain] 
there  was  a  nii.xtiire  of  Celts  and  Iberians. 
Nevertheless  the  Iberians  niiist  have  been  the 
prevailing  niee.  for  we  tind  no  indications  of 
Celtic  cimnicteristics  in  the  people." — \V.  Ihne, 
Hint,  of  linmf.  Ilk.  .),  ch.  6,  iwte. — See,  also, 
NlM  VNTI  \N  \V  vu. 

CELTS,  The.—"  The  Celts  form  a  branch  of 
the  great  family  of  nations  which  has  been 
variously  called  Aryan.  Indo-European,  Indo- 
Gerinanic,  Indo-Celtic  and  Japhetic,  its  otlier 
branches  being  represented  by  the  Italians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Litu-Slaves.  the  Armenians,  the 
Persians  and  the  chief  peoples  of  Hindustan. 
.  .  .  The  Celts  of  antiquity  who  appeared  lirst 
and  oftenest  in  history  were  those  of  Gallia, 
which,  having  been  made  by  the  French  into 
Gaule.  we  term  Gaul.  It  includeil  the  France 
and  Switzerland  of  the  present  day,  and  much 
territory  besides.  This  ])eople  had  various 
names.  One  of  them  was  Galli.  which  in  their 
language  meant  warricas  or  brave  men;  .  .  . 
but  the  Gaids  themselves  in  Cicsar's  time  appear 
to  have  preferred  the  name  which  he  wrote 
Celt;e.  This  was  synonymous  with  the  other 
and  appears  to  have  meant  warriors.  .  .  .  The 
Celtic  family,  so  far  t)a(;k  as  we  can  trace  it  into 
the  darkne.s-s  of  antiquity  consisted  of  1  wo  groups 
or  branches,  with  linguistic  features  of  their  own 
which  marked  them  off  from  one  another.  To 
the  one  belonged  the  ancestors  of  the  people  who 
speak  Gaelic  in  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
Ilighlands  of  the  North.  .  .  .  The  national  name 
which  the  members  of  this  group  have  always 
given  themselves,  so  far  iis  one  knows,  is  that  of 
Gaidlicl,  pronounced  and  spelt  iu  English  Gael, 
but  formerly  written  by  themselves  Goiih-I.  .  .  . 
The  other  group  is  represented  in  point  of 
speech  by  the  people  of  Wales  and  the  Bretons. 
.  .  .  The  national  name  of  those  speaking  these 
dialects  was  that  of  Briton ;  but,  since  that  word 
has  now  no  precise  meaning,  we  take  the  Welsh 
form  of  it,  which  is  Brython,  and  call  this  group 
Brythons  and  Brython'ic,  whenever  it  is  needful 
to  be  e.\act.  The  ancient  Gauls  must  also  be 
classified  with  them,  since  the  Brythons  may  be 
regarded  as  Gauls  wlio  came  over  to  settle  iu 
Britain. "^J.  lihys,  Celtic  Bntnin,  ch.  1.— See, 
also,  Akya.\s.  and  Appexdi.v  A,  v.  1. 

Origin  and  first  meaning  of  the  name. — 
••  Who  were  the  Kelta-  of  Spain  ?  the  population 
whose  name  occurs  in  the  word  Celtici  and 
Celtiberi,  Keltic  Iberians  or  Iberian  Kelts  ?  .  .  . 
I  think,  that  though  used  to  denominate  the 
tribe  and  nations  allied  to  the  Gauls,  it  [the  word 
Celt  or  Kelt]  was,  originally,  no  Gallic  word  — 


as  little  native  as  Welsh  is  British.  I  also  think 
that  even  the  first  jxipulations  to  which  it  was 
applied  were  other  than  Keltic  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term.  1  think,  in  short,  that  it  was 
a  word  belonging  to  the  Ilierian  language, 
applied,  until  the  time  of  Cicsar  at  least,  tolberic 
populations.  .  .  .  By  the  time  of  Ciesar,  how- 
ever, a  great  number  of  undoubted  Gauls  were 
included  under  tlic  name  Celta':  in  other  words, 
the  Iberian  name  for  an  Iberian  population  was 
first  adopted  by  the  Greeks  as  tlie  name  for  all 
the  inhabitants  of  south-western  Gaul,  and  it 
was  then  extended  by  the  Homans  .so  as  to 
include  all  the  populations  of  Gallia  except  the 
Belgje  and  Aquitaniaus. " — R.  G.  Latham,  £'^/t- 
nology  of  Europe,  ch.  2. 

CELTS. — A  name  given  among  archajologists 
to  certain  prehistoric  implements,  both  .stone  and 
bronze,  of  the  wedg(?,  chisel  and  axe  kind.  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright  C(ratends  that  the  term  is 
properly  applied  only  to  the  bronze  chisels,  which 
the  old  antiquary  llearne  identified  with  the 
Roman  celtis,  or  chisel  —  whence  the  name.  It 
has  evidently  no  connection  with  the  word  Celt 
used  cthnolcLricallv. 

CELYDDON,  Forest  of  (or  Coed  Celydon). 
See  HniTAi-N.  (  kltic  Tiuijks. 

CENABUM.      See  Gkn AliUM. 

CENOMANIANS,    The.     See   In'sodri.\xs. 

CENSORS,  The  Roman.—"  The  censorship 
was  ;iu  office  so  ninaikaljle  that,  however 
familiar  the  subject  may  be  to  many  readers,  it 
is  necessary  here  to  bestow  some  notice  on  it. 
Itsorigin.al  business  was  to  take  a  register  of  the 
citizens  and  of  their  property;  but  this,  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  no  more  tlian  the  draw- 
ing up  of  a  mere  statistical  report,  became  in 
fact,  from  the  large  discretion  allowed  to  every 
Roman  ofiicer,  a  political  power  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  censors  made  out  the  returns 
of  the  free  population;  but  they  did  more:  they 
divided  it  according  to  its  civil  distinctions,  and 
drew  up  a  list  of  the  senators,  a  list  of  the 
equites,  a  list  of  the  meml)ers  of  the  several 
tribes,  or  of  those  citizens  who  enjoyeil  the  right 
of  voting,  and  a  list  of  the  ierarians,  consisting 
of  those  freedmen,  naturalized  strangers,  and 
others,  who,  being  enrolled  in  no  tribe,  jjossessed 
no  vote  in  the  comitia,  but  still  enjoyed  all  the 
private  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  Now  the  lists 
thus  drawn  up  by  the  censors  were  regarded  as 
legal  evidence  of  a  man's  condition.  .  .  .  From 
thence  the  transition  was  easy,  according  to 
Roman  notions,  to  the  decision  of  questions  of 
right;  such  as  whether  a  citizen  was  really 
worthy  of  retaining  his  rank.  ...  If  a  man 
behaved  tyrannically  to  his  wife  or  children,  if 
he  was  guilty  of  excessive  cruelty  even  to  his 
slaves,  if  he  neglected  his  land,  if  he  indulged  in 
habits  of  extravagant  expense,  or  followed  any 
calling  which  was  regarded  as  degrading,  the 
olTence  was  justly  noted  by  the  censors,  and  the 
offender  was  struck  off  from  the  list  of  senators, 
if  his  rank  was  so  high;  or,  if  he  were  an 
ordinary  citizen,  he  was  expelled  from  his  tribe, 
iuid  reduced  to  the  class  of  the  serariaus.  .  .  . 
The  censors  had  the  entire  management  of  the 
regular  revenues  of  the  state,  or  of  its  vectigalia. 
They  were  the  commonwealth's  stewards,  and  to 
their  hands  all  its  property  was  entrusted.  .  .  . 
With  these  almost  kingly  powers,  and  arraj'ed  in 
kingly  state,  for  the  censor's  robe  was  all  scarlet 
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.  .  .  the  censors  might  well  seem  too  great  for  a 
free  commonwealth." — T.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
I'll.  IT. — See,  .tIso,  Lustrum. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA:  Ruins  of  ancient 
civilization.  See  ANrEKic.\x  Abokigixes: 
M.WAs,  and  Quiches;  al.sn,  ,"\If:xico,  Anxiext. 

Discovery  and  early  settlement.  See  Amer- 
ica:  A.  I).  1498-l."")(l.j;   l.-)O0-ir,ll;   151?,-1.")1T. 

A.  D.  1821-1871. — Separation  from  Spain, 
and  Independence. — Attempted  federation  and 
its  failures. — Wars  and  revolutions  of  the  five 
Republics. — "Tlie  central  part  of  tlie  American 
continent,  extending  from  the  southern  boundary 
of  ^lexico  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  consisted 
in  tlie  old  colonial  times  of  several  Intendancies, 
all  (if  which  were  united  in  the  Captaincy-Gen- 
eral of  Guatemala.  Like  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  it  was  a  neglected  part  of  the  Spanish 
Empire.  .  .  .  Central  America  has  no  history  up 
to  the  epocli  of  independence.  ...  It  was  not 
until  the  success  of  the  Revolution  had  become 
certain  on  both  sides  of  them,  both  in  ^Mexico 
and  Xew  Granada,  that  the  Intendancies  which 
made  up  the  Captaincy-General  of  Guatemala 
declared  themselves  also  independent  of  Spain. 
The  cry  of  liberty  had  indeed  been  raised  in 
Costa  Rica  in  1813,  and  in  Nicaragua  in  181.5; 
but  the  Revolution  was  postponed  for  six  3-ears 
longer.  Guatemala,  the  seat  of  government, 
published  its  declaration  in  September,  1821,  and 
its  example  was  speedily  followed  by  San  Salva- 
dor and  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  on  proclaiming 
its  independence,  together  with  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Guatemala,  declared  its  adhesion  to 
what  was  known  in  Mexico  as  the  plan  of  Iguala 
[see  Mexico:  A.  D.  1820-1826].  As  there  were 
no  Spanish  troops  in  Central  America,  the  recu- 
sant Spanish  official  party  could  make  no  resist- 
ance to  the  popular  movement;  and  many  of 
them  crossed  the  sea  to  Cuba  or  returned  to 
Spain.  .  .  .  The  Revolution  of  Central  America 
thus  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  independence, 
as  having  been  accomplished  without  the  shed- 
ding of  blood."  During  the  brief  empire  of 
Iturbide  in  Mexico  [see  as  above]  the  Central 
American  states  were  annexed  to  it,  though 
with  strong  resistance  on  the  part  of  all  except 
Guatemala.  "  On  the  proclamation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  in  Jlexico  [1824].  the  whole  of 
Central  America,  except  the  district  of  Chiapas, 
withdrew  from  the  alliance,  and  drove  out  the 
Mexican  officials  as  only  a  year  before  they  had 
driven  out  the  Spanish  officials.  The  people  now 
had  to  face  the  task  of  forming  a  government 
for  themselves:  and  .  .  .  they  now  resolved  on 
combining  in  a  federation,  in  imitation  of  the 
great  L'nited  States  of  North  America.  Perhaps 
no  states  were  ever  less  suited  to  form  a  federal 
union.  The  petty  territories  of  Central  America 
lie  on  two  oceans,  are  divided  by  lofty  mountains, 
and  have  scarcely  any  communication  with  each 
otlicr:  and  the  citizens  of  each  have  scarcely  any 
common  interest.  A  Central  American  federa- 
tion, however.  Was  an  impo.sing  idea,  and  the 
people  clung  to  it  with  great  pertinacity.  The 
first  effort  for  federation  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  General  Filisola.  All  the  Intendan- 
cies combined  in  one  sovereign  state ;  first  under 
the  name  of  the 'United  Provinces,'  afterwards 
(November  22,  1823)  under  that  of  the  'Federal 
Republic '  of  Central  America.  ...  A  constitu- 
tion of  the  most  liberal  kind  was  voted.  This 
constitution  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the 


first  which  abolished  slavery  at  once  and  abso- 
lutely and  declared  tlie  slave  trade  to  be  jiiracy. 
.  .  .  The  clerical  and  oligarchic  party  set  then- 
faces  stubbornly  against  the  execution  of  the 
constitution,  and  began  tlie  revolt  at  Leon  in 
Nicaragua.  The  union  broke  down  in  1826,  and 
though  Morazan  [of  Honduras]  reconstituted  it 
in  1829,  its  history  is  a  record  of  continual  re- 
bellion and  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Guate- 
maltec  oligarchy.  Of  all  South  American  con- 
servative parties  this  oligarchy  was  perhaps  the 
most  despicable.  They  sank  to  their  lowest 
when  they  raised  the  Spanish  Hag  in  18:52.  But 
in  doing  this  they  went  too  far.  Jlora/.an's 
successes  date  from  this  time,  and  having  beaten 
the  Guatemaltecs,  he  transferred  the  Federal 
government  in  1834  to  San  Salvador.  But  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Central  America  dragged 
on  a  precarious  existence  until  1838,  when  it  Was 
overthrown  by  the  revolt  of  Carrera  in  Guate- 
mala. From  the  first  the  influence  of  the  Fed- 
eralists in  the  capital  began  to  decay,  and  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  they  had  little  power  except 
in  Honduras,  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  The 
Costa  Ricans,  a  thriving  commercial  community, 
but  of  no  great  political  importance,  and  sepa- 
rated by  mountainous  wastes  from  all  the  rest, 
soon  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  public  business. 
A  second  Federal  Republic,  excluding  Costa 
Rica,  was  agreed  to  in  1842:  lint  it  fared  no 
better  than  the  first.  The  chief  representative 
of  the  Federalist  principle  in  Central  America 
was  Morazan,  of  Honduras,  from  whose  govern- 
ment Carrera  had  revolted  in  1838.  On  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Federation  ilorazan  had  fled  to  Chile, 
and  on  his  return  to  Costa  Rica  he  was  shot  at 
San  Jose  by  the  Carrerists.  This  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  Liberals,  and  it  was  not  until  1847 
that  a  third  Federation,  consisting  of  Honduras, 
San  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua,  was  organized. 
For  some  years  Honduras,  at  the  head  of  tliese 
states,  carried  on  a  war  against  Guatemala  to 
compel  it  to  join  the  union.  Guatemala  was  far 
more  than  their  match:  San  Salvador  and  Nica- 
ragua soon  failed  in  the  struggle,  and  left  Hon- 
duras to  carry  on  the  war  alone.  L'nder  General 
Carrera  Guatemala  completely  defeated  its  rival; 
and  to  his  successes  are  due  the  revival  of  the 
Conservative  or  Clerical  party  all  over  Central 
America.  .  .  .  The  government  of  each  state 
became  weaker  and  weaker:  revolutions  were 
everywhere  frequent:  and  ultimately  .  .  .  the 
whole  country  was  near  falling  into  the  hands  of 
a  North  American  adventurer  [see  Nic.\R.\c.u.\: 
A.  D.  185.5-1860].  In  former  times  the  English 
government  had  maintained  some  connection 
with  the  country  [originating  with  tlie  bucca- 
neers and  made  important  by  the  mahogany -cut- 
ting] through  the  independent  Indians  of  the 
Mosquito  coast,  over  whom,  for  the  purposes  of 
their  trade  with  Jamaica,  it  had  maintained  a 
protectorate :  and  even  a  small  English  commer- 
cial colony,  called  Greytown,  had  been  founded 
on  this  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan. 
Towards  the  close  of  Carrera 's  ascendancy  this 
coast  was  resigned  to  Nicaragua,  and  the  Bay 
Islands,  which  He  off  the  coast,  to  Honduras:  aiul 
England  thus  retained  nothing  in  the  country  but 
the^old  settlement  of  British  Honduras,  with  its 
capital,  Belize.  After  Carrera's death  in  I860,  the 
Liberal  party  began  to  reassert  itself:  and  in  1871 
there  was  a  Liberal  revolution  in  Guatemala  it- 
self." —E.  J.  Payne,  Hist.  ofEurop'n  Colon's,  c/(.21. 
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Also  in: 
StaU». 


U.  U.  Haiiirofi,   JfiMl.  of  the  Pacific 


CENTRAL  ASIA.     Sec  Asia.  Centhai.. 
CENTRE,  The.     Sec  I{ii;ht.  &o. 
CENTREVILLE,     Evacuation     of.      See 
lsiii:i>  Stmks  .IK  Am  :  A.    D.    lsi>l-lS(i2  (De- 

«KMlli;il— M  Mti  II  ;    Villi. INIA). 

CENTURIES,  Roman.     Sec  Comitia  C'en- 

Tl  UI \\  \ 

CENTURION.— The  omcercoMimunding  one 
of  ihc  lifly  live  centuries  or  coniiwinies  in  ft 
Uonian  legion  of  the  ompire.  See  Leoion, 
Hum  \n. 

CENWULF,  KingofMercia,  A.  D.  794-819. 

CEORL.      Sic  ICiilll.,  mill   IVIJIKI.. 

CEPEDA,  Battle  of  (18591.    See  Argentine 

Ki.1'1  111,11  :   A.   I),  1S1!I-1ST4. 
CEPHISSUS,  Battle  of  the  (A.   D.  1311I. 

.Sr  (  '  \  r  M    VN    I  ill  \M)  I    IIMI'VNV. 

CERAMICUS  OF  ATHENS.— The  Cera- 
uiicus  was  oriijiiially  the  ninst  iinpnrtaiit  of  the 
suburban  dislriets  of  .Vtlieiis  ami  (lerived  its 
name  from  tlie  potters.  "It  is  iiroliable  that 
al)out  the  time  of  Pisistratus  the  market  of  the 
aueienl  sul)urb  calleil  the  t'eraniicus  (for  every 
Attic  district  possessed  its  own  iiiarUet)  was  con- 
stituted the  central  market  of  tin-  city.  .  .  . 
Tliev  [the  Pisislraliilie]  conuecti'd  Athens  in  all 
directions  by  roadways  with  the  country  dis- 
triits:  these  ro.ids  were  accur.itely  measured, 
and  all  met  on  the  Cerainicus,  in  tiie  centre  of 
wiiicli  an  altar  wa.s  erected  to  the  Twelve  Gods. 
From  this  centre  of  town  and  country  were  cal- 
culated the  distances  to  the  dilTerent  country 
districts,  to  the  ports,  and  to  the  most  important 
.sjuietuaries  of  the  common  fatlicrlaiid.  .  .  .  [In 
the  next  century  —  in  the  aife  of  Pericles  —  the 
population  had  extended  to  the  north  and  west 
and]  part  of  the  ancient  potters'  district  or 
CVramicus  had  long  become  a  quarter  of  the  city 
[the  Inner  (Vramicus];  the  other  part  remained 
suburb  [the  Outer  Cerainicus].  Between  the 
two  lay  the  double  gate  or  Dipyluin,  the  broad- 
est and  most  splendid  gate  of  the  city.  .  .  . 
Here  the  broad  carriage-road  which,  avoiding 
all  heights,  ascended  from  the  market-place  of 
Ilippiidamus  directly  to  llie  city-market  of  the 
Cemmicns.  entered  the  city;  from  here  straight 
to  the  West  led  the  road  to  Eleusis,  the  sacred 
course  of  the  festive  processions.  .  .  .  From 
this  road  again,  immediately  outside  the  gate, 
branched  olf  that  which  led  to  the  .Vcademy. 
.  .  .  The  high  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
gates  were  everywhere  bnnlered  wiih  numerous 
and  handsome  sepulchral  munuments.  in  par- 
ticular the  road  leading  through  the  outer  C'era- 
micus.  Here  lay  the  public  burial-ground  for 
the  citizens  who  had  fallen  in  war;  the  vast 
space  w.as  divided  into  tields.  correspondini;  to 
the  different  battle-lields  at  home  and  abroad." — 
E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  3,  eh.  2,  and  bk.  3, 
<•/<.  3. 

-Vlsoin:  W.  M.Leake.  Tnpn'fmph'i  of  AtUem, 
nfi.  :J. 

CERESTES,  OR  KERESTES,  Battle  of 
(15961.     >ie  111  NOAHY:   .V.  I>.   l.V.iri-Uidl). 

CERIGNOLA,  Battle  of  (15031.  .See  Italy: 
A.  I).  l."iHl-|.-,o(. 

CERISOLES,  Battle  of  11544).  .See  France: 
A.  I).  i.".;!-.'-|.",iT. 

CE RONES,  The.  See  Bkitain,  Celtic 
Tuuits. 


CERRO  GORDO,  Battle  of.  See  Mexico: 
A.   I>.   1S17(MaU(1I — Si:i'Ti;Mni:i{). 

CESS. — .\.  wold,  ciirrupted  from  "assess." 
signifying  a  rate,  or  tax;  used  especially  in 
Scotland,  and  applied  more  particularly  to  a  tax 
imposed  in  1(5TH.  fur  the  inainlenance  of  troops, 
during  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters. — .1 
CIdikI  of  WitiHUWD,  cit.  by  J.  11.  Thompunii,  p.  (JT. 
—  Till  hup.  Diet. 

CEUTA,  A.  D.  1415.— Siege  and  capture 
by  the  Portugese.  See  Poutuual:  A.  1).  Ul.")- 
IKiil. 

A.  D.  1668.— Ceded  to   Spain.     See   PoiiTf 
gal:  a.  1).  Ui:ir-Ui(is. 


CEVENNES,  The  prophets  of  the  (or  the 
Ce'venol  prophets). —  The  Camisards.  See 
Fuamk:  a.  I).   I7il-'-iri(l. 

CEYLON,  3d  Century  B.  C— Conversion 
to  Buddhism.     See  Imha:   li.  C.  WVl . 

A.    D.     1802.  —  Permanent     acquisition     by 
England.     See  France:  A.  D.  1801-1802. 
♦ 

CHACABUCO,  Battle  of (1817).  .See  Chile: 
A.  I),  ism-isis. 

CHACO,  The  Gran.     See  Gma.n  Ciiaco. 

CHiERONEA,  Battles  of  (B.  C.  338).     See 

Gi;i;i;cK:    15.    C.    ;i.".7-:j;J(i (B.   C.    86).     See 

JIiTunii) A  TIC  Wars. 

CHAGAN.     See  Kii.vn. 

CHAHTAS,  OR  CHOCTAWS,  The.  See 
Amkhu  AN   .Vi;iiKii;iNKs:  MrsKiiuiucAN   Family. 

CHALCEDON.— An  ancient  Greek  city, 
fiiiiiidiil  by  the  .Megariaiis  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
tlie  liospliorus,  nearly  opposite  to  liyzanlium, 
like  which  city  it  siilfered  in  early  times  many 
chaiiifes  of  masters.  It  was  bei|Uealheil  to  the 
IJoiiiaus  bv  the  last  kiiiir  of  l!illi\iiia. 

A.  D.  '258.— Capture  by  the  Goths.  See 
Gotiis:  a.  I).  •,'.")S-2()7. 

A.  D.  616-625. — The  Persians  in  possession. 
See  Persia:  A.  D.  22G-G27. 

CHALCEDON,  The  Council  of  (A.  D.  451). 
See    XKsroKiAN    and     Mii.mu'iiysite    Contro- 

VKRSY. 

CHALCIS  AND  ERETRIA.— "The   most 

dangerous  rivals  of  louia  were  the  towns  of 
Eubfea,  among  w-hich,  in  the  first  instance. 
Cyme,  situated  in  an  excellent  bay  of  the  east 
coast,  in  a  district  aliounding  in  wine,  and  after- 
wards the  two  sister-towns  oil  the  Eurijuis,  Clial- 
cis  and  Eretria,  distinguished  themselves  by 
larger  measures  of  colonization.  While  Eretria, 
the  'city  of  rowers.'  rose  to  iirosperity  esjiecially 
by  means  of  purple-tisheries  and  a  ferry-naviga- 
tion conducted  on  11  constantly  increasing  scale, 
Chalcis,  the  'bronze  city,'  on  the  double  .sea  of 
the  Bieotian  sound,  contrived  to  raise  and 
employ  for  herself  the  most  important  of  the 
many  treasures  of  the  island  —  its  copper.  .  .  . 
Chalcis  became  the  Greek  centre  of  this  branch 
of  industry ;  it  became  the  Greek  Sidoii.  Next 
to  Cyiirus  there  were  no  richer  stores  of  copper 
in  the  Greek  world  than  on  Eubiea,  and  in  Chal- 
cis wen^  the  first  copper-works  and  smithies 
known  in  European  Greece." — E.  Curtius.  Hint. 
of  Greece,  bk.  2,  eh.  3.  —  The  Chalcidians  were 
enterprising  colonists,  particularly  in  Thrace,  in 
the  -Macedonian  peninsula,  where  they  are  said 
to  have  founded  thirty-two  towns,  which  were 
collectively  called  the  Chalcidiee.  and  in  southern 
Italv  and  Sicily.     It  was  the  aliuiidant  wealth  of 
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Thrace  in  metallic  ores  wliicli  drew  tlie  Chalci- 
dians  to  it.  About  TOO  B.  C.  a  Ixjrder  feud 
between  Clialcis  and  Eretria,  conccruiut,'  certain 
"  Lelantian  fields"  wliicli  lay  between  them, 
grew  to  such  proportions  and  so  many  other 
states  came  to  take  part  in  it,  that,  "according 
to  Thucj-dides  no  war  of  more  universal  inipoi't- 
auce  for  the  whole  nation  was  fouglit  between 
the  fall  of  Troja  and  the  Persian  war." — The 
same,  ?>.  1,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. —  Chalcis  was  subdued 
by  the  Athenians  in  B.  C.  506.  See  Athens: 
B'.  C.  .")09-.")0(i ;  also  Kleruchs,  and  Eubcea. 

CHALCUS.     See  T.\i,ent. 

CHALDEA.— CHALDEES.       See    Baby- 

LONIA. 

CHALDEAN  CHURCH.     See  Nestorians. 
CHALDIRAN,  Battle  of  (1514).    SccTdrks: 
A.  D.  14Sl-l.")-20. 
CHALGROVE  FIELD,  Fall  of  Hampden 

at.  SeeExGLAXD:  A.  D.  1648  (August — Sep- 
tember). 

CHALONS,  Battles  at  (A.  D.  271).— Among 
the  many  jiretenders  to  the  Roman  imperial 
throne — "the  thirty  tyrants,"  as  they  were 
called  — of  the  distracted  reign  of  Gallienus,  was 
Tetricus,  who  had  been  governor  of  Aquitaine. 
The  dangerous  honor  was  forced  upon  him.  bj' 
a  demoralized  army,  and  he  reigned  against  his 
will  for  several  years  over  Gaul,  Spain  and 
Britain.  At  length,  when  the  iron-handed 
Aurelian  had  taken  the  reins  of  government  at 
Rome,  Tetricus  secretly  plotted  with  him  for 
deliverance  from  his  own  uncoveted  greatness. 
Aurelian  invaded  Gaul  and  Tetricus  led  an  army 
against  him,  only  to  betray  it,  in  a  great  battle 
at  Chalons  (271),  where  the  rebels  were  cut  to 
pieces. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  366.  See  Alemanni,  Invasion  op 
Gaul  by  the. 

A.  D.  451.  See  Huns:  A.  D.  451,  Attila's 
Ihvasion  of  Gaul. 


CHALYBES,  The.— The  Chalybes,  or 
C'halybians.  were  an  ancient  people  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Eu.xine,  probably  east 
of  the  Halys,  who  were  noted  as  workers  of  iron. 
— E.  PL  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Oeo(/.,  ch.  22, 
note  A. 

CHAM  AVI,  The.  See  Bructeri;  also, 
Franks;  also,  Gaul:  A.  D.  355-361. 

CHAMBERS  OF  REANNEXATON, 
French.     See  France:  A.  D.  1679-1681. 

CHAMBERSBURG,  Burning  of.  See 
United  St.ates  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1864  (.July: 
Virginia — JIaryland). 

CHAMPAGNE:  Origin  of  the  county.— 
In  the  midille  years  of  the  revolt  that  dethroned 
the  Carlovingians  and  raised  the  Capetians  to  a 
throne  which  they  made  the  throne  of  a  kingdom 
of  France,  Count  Herbert  of  Vermandois  allied 
himself  with  the  ]iarty  of  the  latter,  and  began 
operations  for  the  expanding  of  his  domain. 
"The  Champaign  of  Rhcims,  the  'Campania 
Remensis ' — a  most  appropriate  descriptive  de- 
nomination of  the  region  —  an  extension  of  the 
plains  of  Flanders  —  but  not  yet  employed  politi- 
cally as  designating  a  province  —  was  jirotected 
against  Coiuit  Herliert  on  the  Vermandois  border 
by  the  Castrum  Theodorici  —  Chateau  Thierry. 
.  .  .  Herbert's  profuse  promises  induced  the 
commander  to  betray  his  duty.  .  .  .  Herbert, 
through   this   occupation  of   Chateau   Thierry, 


obtained  the  city  of  Troyesand  all  the  '  Campania 
Remensis,'  which,  under  his  potent  sw^ay,  was 
speedily  developed  into  the  magnificent  County 
of  Champagne.  Herbert  and  his  lineau'e  lielil 
Champagne  during  three  generations,  until  some 
time  after  the  accession  of  the  Capets,  when  the 
Grand  Fief  passed  from  the  House  of  Ver- 
mandois to  the  House  of  Blois."— Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave,  Hist,  (f  Xorniandy  and  Eng.,  t.  2  p  192 

CHAMPEAUBERT,  Battle  of.  See 
Franck:  a.  1).  1814  (.Janu.^ry- JIarcii) 

CHAMPION Y,Sortie  of  (1870).  See  France • 
A.  I).  1N7()-1S71. 

CHAMPION'S  HILL,  Battle  of.  See 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (Aprii. — 
July  :  On  the  Mississippi). 

CHAMPLAIN,  Samuel.— Explorations  and 
Colonizations.  See  Canada  (New  Fkwce)- 
A.  1>.  1603-1605:  1608-l(;il;  and  1611-1()16 

CHAMPLAIN,  Lake:  A.  D.  1776. -Arnold's 
naval  battle  with  Carleton.  See  United  States 
OF  A.M.  :  A.  D.  1776-1777. 

A.  D.  1814. — Macdonough's  naval  victory. 
See  United  States  op  Aji.  :  A.  D.  1814  (Sep- 
tember). 

CHAMPS  DE  MARS. —  CHAMPS  DE 
MAI. — When  the  Merovingian  kings  of  the 
Franks  summoned  their  captains  to  gather  for 
the  planning  and  preparing  of  campaigns,  the 
assemblies  were  called  at  first  the  Champs  de . 
Mars,  because  the  meeting  was  in  earliest  spring 
—  in  March.  "But  as  the  Franks,  from  serving 
on  foot,  became  cavaliers  under  the  second  [the 
C^arlovingian]  race,  the  time  was  changed  to 
^lay,  for  the  sake  of  forage,  and  the  assemblies 
were  called  Champs  de  JIai. " — E.  E.  Crowe, 
Hi.-<t.  of  Franee,  ch.  1. — See,  also,  Mallum,  and 
Parliament  of  Paris. 

CHANCAS,  The.  See  Peru:  The  Abori- 
ginal INIIAIUTANTS. 

CHANCELLOR,  The.—"  The  name  [of  the 
Chancellor],  derived  probably  from  the  cancelli 
or  screen  behind  which  the  secretarial  work  of 
the  royal  hoiLsehold  was  carried  on,  claims  a  con- 
siderable antiquity ;  and  the  offices  which  it  de- 
notes are  various  in  proportion.  The  chancelhir 
of  the  Karolingian  sovereigns,  succeeding  to  the 
[)lace  of  the  more  ancient  referendarius,  is  simply 
the  royal  notary;  the  archi-cancellarius  is  the 
chief  of  a  large  body  of  such  officers  associated 
under  the  name  of  tlie  chancery,  and  is  the  keeper 
of  the  royal  seal.  It  is  from  this  minister  that 
the  English  chancellor  derives  his  name  and 
fimction.  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  first  of  our 
sovereigns  who  had  a  seal,  is  also  the  first  who 
had  a  ciiancellor ;  from  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror 
the  office  has  descended  in  regular  succession. 
It  seems  to  have  been  to  a  comparatively  late 
period,  generally  if  not  always,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, held  by  an  ecclesiastic  who  was  a  member 
of  the  royal  household  and  on  a  footing  with  the 
great  dignitaries.  The  chancellor  w'as  the  most 
dignified  of  the  royal  chaplains,  if  not  the  head 
of  that  body.  The  whole  secretarial  work  of  the 
household  and  court  fell  on  the  chancellor  and 
the  chaplains.  .  .  .  The  chancellor  w;is.  in  a 
manner,  the  secretar_v  of  state  for  all  depart- 
meufs." — AV.  Stubbs,  "C6>«j*<.  Hint.  ofEng.,ch.  11, 
sect.  121. — "  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  we  begin 
to  perceive  signs  of  the  rise  of  the  extraordinary 
or  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancelloi-.  The 
numerous  petitions  addressetl  to  the  King  and 
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his  C'ouiu'il,  sj'i'kiii;;  tlic  intiTpusilioii  of  tlic  royal 
jrriici'  anil  favour  fillicr  to  milisialr  llu'  liai^li- 
iii'Ssof  tlii'Coniiiioii  Laworsupply  itsdi'lirii-iicics. 
Iiail  lii-i-ii  in  till'  special  cari' of  lla-  ('lian<<llor, 
who  i'\aniini'<l  anil  roportril  upon  Ihrm  to  tlir 
Kinsr.  ...  At  Iriisrth.  in  ISIf*.  Iiy  a  writ  or  or- 
illnanrc  of  the  2'.M  year  of  Kilwaril  III.  all  siirli 
matters  as  were  'of  Gniee  '  were  ilirefleii  to  l)e 
(lispatelieil  by  the  Chancellor  or  by  the  Keejier 
of  the  I'rivy  Seal.  This  was  a  irreat  step  in  the 
recoirnilion  of  the  ei|uitable  jurisiliclioii  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  as  ilistinet  from  the  leiral 
jiirisiliclion  of  the  Chancellor  anil  of  the  Courts 
of  Common  I,aw:  although  it  was  not  until  the 
followinir  niirn  that  it  can  be  .s;iiil  to  have  been 
permani  nlly  estalilisheil."— T.  V.  Taswell-Lans;- 
nieail.  J-Jiif/.  Coitnt.  J/i«t..pp.  173-lT-l.  — "The Lord 
Chancelliir  is  a  Privy  Councillor  by  his  oHicc;  a 
Cabinet  .Minister;  anil,  acconlinirto  I,oril  Chancel- 
lor Kllcsmiie,  iiroloculor  [chairman,  or  Spealier] 
of  the  House  of  I.,i)rils  by  prescription." — -A.  C. 
Ewalil,   77/.   Criiiri,  iiiid  its  Ailrimrs,  hft.  2. 

Ai.si)  i.s:  E.  Fischel.  Tin  Eiir/linh  Conxtitution. 
Ilk.  r,,  ,■/,.  7. 

CHANCELLOR'S  ROLLS.  See  Excirc- 
tjiKit.  —  Km  iiKi^ri.i!  Kill. is. 

CHANCELLORSVILLE,  Battles  of.  See 
IMrKii  SuTKs  OF  Am.:  A.  D.  1803  (Anui. — 
>Ivv:   Viiioi.M.v). 

CHANCERY.     See  Chantki.i.oii. 

CHANDRAGUPTA,  OR  CANDRAGUP- 
TA,  The  empire  of.  See  Indi.v:  B.  C.  ;j,'7-;Jl:2, 
anil  :!1-' . 

CHANEERS,  The.  See  AMEnic.\N  Abort- 
(iiNK.s:  Sun  AN  Family. 

CHANTILLY,  Battle  of.  See  Uniter 
Statks  oi-  Am.:  A.  1).  18ti2  (August— Septe.m- 

liKEl:    \ll!OIMA). 

CHANTRY  PRIESTS.— "With  the  more 
weallliy  anil  ilevout  [in  the  14th,  l.'jtli  anil  Kith 
centuries]  it  was  the  jiractice  to  erect  little 
chapels,  which  were  lil  her  aiUied  to  churches  or 
eneloseil  by  screens  wilhin  them,  where  chantry 
priests  might  celebrate  mass  for  the  gooil  of  their 
soul.s  in  jierpetuity.  .  .  .  Large  suiiis  of  money 
were  .  .  .  devoteil  to  the  maintenance  of  chantry 
priests,  whose  duly  it  was  to  say  mass  for  the 
repose  of  the  testator's  soul.  .  .  ."  The  character 
and  conduct  of  the  chantry  priests  must  have  be- 
come somewhat  of  a  la.x  order  in  the  IGth  cen- 
tury."—H.  U.  Sharpe, /n<.  to  "  Calendar  of  Wilh 
ill  the  Court  of  nnxlinq.  London,"  r.  2,  p.  mii. 

CHAOUANONS,  The.  See  Amekican  Abo- 
Hii.fNi:>:   >u  \«  am:si;. 

CHAPAS,  OR  CHAPANECS,  The.  See 
Amkhtian  .\r,niiii.[M.>:  Zaimtkis,  Ac 

CHAPULTEPEC,  Battle  of.  See  JIexico: 
A.  I)    l-^niMMiin — Ski'Tkmuek). 

CHARCAS,  Las. — The  Spani.sh  province 
which  now  forms  the  Republic  of  Bolivia.  Also 
called,  formerly,  Upper  Peru,  and  sometimes  the 
province  of  Potosi. —  See  Ahgentike  Repuhlic: 
A.  D.  1580-1777;  and  Bolivia:  A.  D.  182.")- 
1820. 

CHARIBERT  I.,  King  of  Aquitaine,  A.  D. 
■"'"l-"''!?  Charibert  II.,  King  of  Aquitaine, 

A.  1).  r,>s-i!;ii. 

CHARITON  RIVER,  Battle  of.  See 
I  .SITED  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1863  (July— 
Ski'temheh  :  Missouri — Ark\xs\s) 

CHARLEMAGNE'S  EMPIRE.  See 
FiiANKsduii.oviNiiiAX  Empire):  A.  1).  708-814; 
HO.MA.N  Emimre:  a.   D.  800;  Lomhakds:  A.   I). 


7.")4-774;  Saxons:  A.  1).  772-804;  Avars:  701- 
8()."i:  and  Si'ain:  A.  I).  778. 

CHARLEMAGNE'S  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
PALACE.     Sec  Si  iiDcii.  of  TiiK  Palaii:. 

CHARLEROI:  A.  D.  1667.— Taken  by  the 
French.  See  Ni-;tiierlands  (The  Spanish 
Provinces):  A.  I).  1007. 

A.  D.  1668. — Ceded  to  France.  See  Nether- 
i.AXOs  (lIoi.i.AXn):  A.  1).  lOOS. 

A.  D.  1679.— Restored  to  Spain.    See  Nime 

OIEX,    Tin;   PlCAlE  OK. 

A.  D.  1693. — Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.     See  Franik:  A.  D.   lOii:!  (.Iri.v). 

A.  D.  1697. — Restored  to  Spain.  See  France 
A.  1).  1007. 

A.  D.  1713.— Ceded  to  Holland.  See 
Utrecht:  A    1).  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1746-1748.— Taken  by  French  and 
ceded  to  Austria.  See  Netherlands:  A.  1). 
1740-1747,anil  A ix-i,a-Chapklle, The  Congress. 

CHARLES  (called  The  Great  — Charle- 
magnei.  King  of  Neustria,  A.  I).  70S;  of  all  the 
Franks,  .V.  1).  771;  of  Franks  and  Lombardy, 

774;  Emperorofthe  West,  8(10-814 Charles 

of  Austria,  Archduke,  Campaigns  of.  See 
Frame:  A.  1).  1700  (April— Octohek);  1706- 
1707  (OiTonER— April);  1707  (April— May); 
1708-1700  (Ai'iiusT- April);  1700  (August— 
DECK.MiiEii):  also  Germany:    180!)   (.Jamary- — 

.IiNK),      ( .Iri.v— Septe.mheu) Charles      of 

Bourbon,  King  of  Naples  or  the  Two  Sicilies, 

1 7:34-1 7."i!» Charles  (called  The  Boldi,  Duke 

of  Burgundy,   1407-1477 Charles    I.,  King 

of  England,  102.5-1040.- Trial  and  execution. 

SeeE.Noi.ANii;  A,  D.  1O40(.J.\NIAKV) Charles 

I.  (of  Anjou),  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  r.'Oli- 

12S2:    King  of  Naples,   12S2-12S.-, Charles 

I.,    King   of    Portugal,    ISS!)- Charles    II. 

(called  The  Bald),  Emperor,  and  King  of  Italy, 
A.  1).  .s7.")  S77;  Kingof  Neustria  and  Burgundy, 

840-877 Charles  II.,  King  of  England,  1000- 

1085.  (By  a  loyal  fiction,  supposed  to  have 
reigned  from  1649,  when  his  father  was  be- 
headed ;  though  the  throne  was  in  Cromwell's 

possession) Charles  II.,  King  of   Naples, 

12.8.5-1300 Charles   II.,    King   of   Navarre, 

l:340-i:is7 Charles  II.,  Kingof  Spain,  100.5- 

1700 Charles  III.  (called  The  Fat),  Em- 
peror, King  of  the  East  Franks  (Germany), 
and  King  of  Italy,  A.  1).  ssi-SSS;  King  of  the 

■West    Franks   (France),    8.S4-8SS Charles 

III.    (called    The    Simple),    King   of    France, 

A.  D.  .802-020 Charles  III.,  King  of  Naples, 

i;»l-i;i.SO Charles  III.,  King  of  Navarre, 

1'387-142.5 Charles     III.,    King    of    Spain, 

1750-17.88 Charles  IV.,  Emperor,  and  King 

of  Italy,  13.5.5-1378;  King  of  Bohemia,  1340- 
1378;    icing  of  Germany,  l:J47-1378;    King   of 

Burgundy,  1305-1378 Charles  IV.,  King  of 

France,  and  of  Navarre  (Charles  I.),  1322-1328. 

Charles  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  1788-1808 

Charles  V.,  Emperor,  1510-15.58;  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, 1500-1555;  King  of  Spain  (as  Charles 
I.)  and  of  Naples,  or  the  Two  Sicilies,   151(j- 

1550.       Sei'     AisTUiA  :     A.     I).     I40i;-152(i 

Charles  V.  (called  The  Wise),  King  of  France, 

1304-i;>80 Charles  VI.,  Germanic  Emperor, 

and  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  1  71 1-1740, 
.  .  .  Charles  VI.  (called  The  Well-loved),  King 
of  France,  i:!80-1422 Charles  VII.  (of  Ba- 
varia),     Germanic     Emperor,     1742-1745 

Charles  VII.,  King  of  France,  1422-1401 
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Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France,  1483-149S 

Charles   IX.,  King  of   France,  l."")00-l.")T4 

Charles  IX.,  King  of  Sweden,  1()(14-1611 

Charles    X.,     King    of    France   (the    last    of 

the  House  of  Bourbon),  lS':4-ls:;{) Charles 

X.,    King   of    Sweden,   1G.J4-1660 Charles 

XI.,   King  of   Sweden,  1660-1G9T Charles 

XII.,   King  of  Sweden,  lOOT-lTls Charles 

XIII.,  King  of  Sweden,  ISdO-lSllS Charles 

XIV.iBernadottei,  King  of  Sweden,  1818-18-U. 
.  .  .  .Charles  XV.,  King  of  Sweden,  1S.J9-18T3. 

.  .Charles  Albert,  Duke  of  Savoy  and  King 

of   Sardinia,    1831-1849 Charles  Emanuel, 

Duke  of  Savoy,  1.")8II-1C30 Charles  Emanuel 

II.,    Duke    of    Savoy,    1038- li;:.-) Charles 

Emanuel    III.,   Duke   of  Savoy  and    King  of 

Sardinia,  1730-1773 Charles  Emanuel  IV., 

Duke  of  Savoy  and    King  of  Sardinia,   179G- 

isiij Charles   Felix,    Duke  of  Savoy   and 

King  of  Sardinia,  lS'>l-ls:;i Charles  Mar- 

tel,  Duke  of  Austrasia  and  Mayor  of  the  Palace 

(of  the  King  of  the  Franks),  A.  D.  71.V741 

Charles    Robert,  or    Charobert,    or   Caribert, 

King  of  Hungary,  13U8-1342 Charles  Swer- 

kerson,  King  of  Sweden,  1101-1167. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. :  A.  D.  i68o.— The 
founding  of  the  city.  Sec  South  C.\noLix.\: 
A.  I).  107U-l(i96. 

A.  D.  1706. — Unsuccessful  attack  by  the 
French.  See'  South  Cauulin.\:  A.  D.  1701- 
ITOlj. 

A.  D.  1775-1776. — Revolutionary  proceed- 
ings. See  South  C.\rolin.\:  A.  D.  1775  and 
1776. 

A.  D.  1776. — Sir  Henry  Clinton's  attack 
and  repulse.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1776  (.June). 

A.  D.  1780.— Siege  by  the  British.— Sur- 
render of  the  city.  Sec  United  St.ates  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  17SI)  (Febhuaky — AuiiusT). 

A.  D.  i860. — The  splitting  of  the  National 
Democratic  Convention.  See  United  States 
of  Am.  :  A.  I),  isiio  (April — November). 

A.  D.  i860. — The  adoption  of  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession.  Scr  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  18611  (November — Decembei!). 

A.  D.  i860. — Major  Anderson  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter. See  United  St.ates  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1860 
(Dece.miser). 

A.  D.  i86i  (April). — The  Beginning  of  war. 
— Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (.March — April). 

A.  D.  1863  (April). — The  attack  and  repulse 
of  the  Monitor  fleet.  See  United  St.ytes  of 
Am.:  a.  1).  1863  (April:  South  Carcjlina). 

A.  D.  1863  (July). — The  Union  troops  on 
Morris  Island. — Assault  on  Fort  Wagner. 
See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (.July: 
South  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1863  (August — December). — Siege  of 
Fort  Wagner. — Bombardment  of  the  city. 
See  United  St.ytes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (August 
— December:  South  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1865  (February). — Evacuation  by  the 
Confederates. — Occupation  by  Federal  troops. 
See  United  St.\tes  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  186.J  (Febru- 
ary: South  Carolina). 


CHARLESTOWN,  Mass.:  A.  D.  1623.— 
The  first  settlement.  See  iI.\ssACHUSETTS: 
A.  D.  16-29-1630. 

CHARTER  OAK,  The.  See  Connecticut : 
A.  D.  168.J-1687. 


CHARTER  OF  FORESTS.  See Engl.vnd : 
A.  D.  1216-1274. 
CHARTERHOUSE,  OR  CHARTREUSE. 

See  CARTHUSIAN  Order. 

CHARTISTS.— CHARTISM.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  1).  1838-1842.  iiMcl  1848. 

CHARTRES,  Defeat  of  the  Normans  at.— 
The  Nornuin,  Rollo,  investing  the  city  of  Char- 
tres,  sustained  there,  on  the  20th  of  .July,  A.  D. 
911,  the  most  serious  defeat  which  lieand  his 
l)irates  ever  suffered. — Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Ilist. 
I'f  Xnrmandi/  and  Eng.,  bk.  1,  eft.  .5, 
■  CHARTREUSE,  La  Grande.  See  Car- 
thusian (  >rder. 

CHASIDIM,  OR  CHASIDEES,  OR  AS- 
SIDEANS,  The.— A  name,  si^aiifyin-  the 
godly  or  pious,  assumed  by  a  partj-  among  the 
.Jews,  in  the  second  century  B.  C,  who  resisted 
the  Greeianizing  tendencies  of  the  time  under 
the  influence  of  the  Grjeco-Syrian  domination, 
and  who  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Maccabean 
revolt.  The  later  school  of  the  Pharisees  is  rep- 
resented by  Ewald  {Hist,  uf  Tsrael,  bk.  .5,  sect.  2) 
to  have  been  the  product  of  a  narrowing  trans- 
formation of  the  school  of  the  Chasidim ;  while  the 
Essenes,  in  his  view,  were  a  purer  residue  of  the 
Chasidim  "who  strove  after  piety,  yet  would 
not  join  the  Pharisees";  who  abandoned  "society 
as  worldly  and  incurably  corrupt,"  and  in  whom 
"the  couscience  of  the  nation,  as  it  were,  with- 
drew into  the  wilderness." — H.  Ewald,  Hist,  iff 
Israel,  bk.  o,  sect.  2. — A  modern  sect,  borrowing 
the  name,  founded  by  one  Israel  Baal  Schem,  who 
first  appeared  in  Podolia,  in  1740,  is  said  to  em- 
brace most  of  the  .Jews  in  Galicia,  Hungary, 
Southern  Ilussia,  and  Wallachia. — H.  C.  Adams, 
Ilist.  of  the  Jeirs.  p.  333. 

Also  in  :  II.  Graetz,  Hist,  of  the  Jetcs,  v.  5,  ch.  9. 

CHASUARII,  The.     See  Fr.«ks:    Origin, 

ETC      ^ 

CHATEAU     CAMBRESIS,      Treaty    of 

(1559).^   See  France:  A.  I).  1.547-1.559. 

CHATEAU  GALLAIRD.— This  was  the 
name  giveu  to  a  famous  castle,  built  by  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  in  Normandy,  and  designed  to  be 
the  key  to  the  defences  of  that  important  duchy. 
"As  a  monument  of  warlike  skill,  his  'Saucy 
Castle,'  Chateau  Gaillard,  stands  first  among  the 
fortresses  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Kichard  ti.xed 
its  site  where  the  Seine  bends  suddenly  at  Gail- 
Ion  in  a  great  semicircle  to  the  north,  and  where 
the  Valley  of  Les  Andelys  breaks  the  line  of  the 
chalk  cliffs  along  its  bank.  The  castle  formed 
part  of  an  intrenched  camp  which  Richard  de- 
signed to  cover  his  Norman  capital.  .  .  .  The 
Qi\sy  reduction  of  Normandy  on  the  fall  of 
Chateau  Gaillard  at  a  later  time  [when  it  was 
taken  by  Philip  Augustus,  of  France]  proved 
Ricliard's  foresiirht." — J.  R.  Green,  Sliort  Hist. 
of  the  Eicf/Ush  iKopli.  ch.  2,  .vcr  9. 
"  CHATEAU  THIERRY,  Battle  of.  See 
Fr.ance:  a.  I).  1814  (.January— March). 

CHATEAUVIEUX,  Fete  to  the  soldiers 
of.     See  LuiEKTY  Cap. 

CHATHAM,  Lord;  Administration  of.  See 
England:     A.   1).     17.37-1760:    1760-1763,    and 

176.J-1768 And  the  American  Revolution. 

See  United  States  OF  Am,  :  A.  I).   1775  (..I.vNU- 

ARY — ^IaRCH). 

CHATILLON,  Battles  of  (1793).  See 
Fr.\nce:  a.  I).  1793  (.July — Deiembek). 

CHATILLON-SUR-SEINE,  Congress  of. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1814  (..January— March). 
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CIIATTANtxxiA. 


CIIEHUSCI. 


CHATTANOOGA  :  The  name.  Sir  United 
STkii-  111-  Am  a.  1>.  1s(1;;  lAi'irsT— .Ski-tkm- 
iiKic  Ti:.NXKs.sKi;). 

A.  D.  1862.— Secured  by  the  Confederates. 
Sr.'  IMiKii  SiATKs  (IK  Am.:  a.  I).  lsr,0(.IixK— 
(ti  ruiiKii:  'ri-,SNi:sM;i;— Kr.Mii  KY). 

A.  D.  1863  (August!.— Evacuation  by  the 
Confederates.  Sic  I'nitki)  St.xtks  of  Am.  : 
.\.  |).  l-^r,:!  (Ari;r>T— Ski'TKMIIkk:  Tknsesskk). 

A.  D.  1863  (October  — November).— The 
siege.— The  battle  on  Lookout  Mountain.— 
The  assault  of  Missionary  Ridge.— The  Rout- 
ing of  Bragg's  army,  .'^i  i-  IMrKi)  Statks  dk 
.Vm.;  a.   1).   isi!;j  (Oi  loiiKU— NiJVE.Miiiiu;  Tex- 

NEIiSKK). 

* 

CHATTI,  OR  CATTI,  The.—"  Beyond  [the 
.MalliiidJ  !irc  llie  (lialli,  whose  setticnient.s  begin 
itt  the  Ilereviiiiin  forest,  wliere  the  eountry  is 
not  so  open  iiiid  marshy  as  in  the  other  cantons 
into  which  Germany  sfnlches.  They  are  found 
where  ihiTc  are  hilU,  and   with   them    irrow   l<ss 


frequent. for  the  llercynian  forest  keeps  d 


till 


it  has  .seen  the  last  of  its  native  Cliatti.  Hardy 
frames,  close-knit  limbs,  tierce  countenances, 
anil  II  lu'cnliarly  vigorous  courage,  murk  the 
tribe.  For  Germans,  they  have  much  intelli- 
gence and  SJigacity.  .  .  .  Other  tribes  you  see 
going  to  battle,  the  Ciiatli  to  a  campaign." — 
"The  settlements  of  the  Chatti,  one  of  the  chief 
German  tribi'S,  apparently  coinci<le  with  portions 
of  Westpiialia,  Nassau,  Hesse-Darmstadt  and 
IIcssf-Ca.s.scl.  Dr.  Latham  as.suincs  the  Chatti 
of  Tacitus  to  be  the  Suevi  of  Osar.  The  fact 
that  the  name  Chatti  does  not  occur  in  Ca'sar 
renders  this  hypothesis  by  no  means  improbable." 
— Tacitus,  (liriiiiiiiji,  tniuK.  by  Church  and  Brod- 
rilil),  (tiid  nolc. — See,  also,  .Suevi. 

CHAUCER,  and  his  times.  See  England: 
A    li.    i::.">o  Itmi. 

CHAUCI  AND  CHERUSCI,  The.— "The 
trilie  of  the  Chauci  .  .  .  beginning  at  the  Frisian 
settlements  and  occupying  a  part  of  the  coast, 
stretches  along  the  frontier  of  all  the  tribes 
which  1  have  enumerated,  till  it  reaches  with  a 
bend  as  far  as  the  Chatti.  This  vast  e.vtent  of 
country  is  not  merely  possessed  but  densely 
peopled  by  the  Chauci,  tlie  noblest  of  the  Ger- 
man races,  a  nation  who  would  maintain  their 
greatness  by  righteous  dealing.  Without  am- 
bition, without  lawless  violence,  .  .  .  the  crown- 
ing proof  of  their  valour  and  their  strength 
is,  that  tliey  keep  up  their  superiority  without 
harm  to  others.  .  .  .  Dwelling  on  one  side  of  the 
Chauci  and  Chatti,  the  Cherusci  long  cherished, 
unassailcd,  an  excessive  and  enervating  love  of 
peace.  This  was  more  pleasiint  than  safe,  .  .  . 
and  so  the  Cherusci,  ever  reputed  good  and  just, 
are  now  called  cowards  and  fools,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  victorious  Chatti  success  has  been 
identilied  with  prudence.  The  downfall  of  the 
Cherusci  brought  with  it  also  that  of  the  Fosi,  a 
neighbouring  tribe." — "The  settlements  of  the 
Chauci  .  .  .  must  have  included  almost  the  en- 
tire country  between  the  Ems  and  the  Weser  — 
that  is.  Oldenburg  and  part  of  Hanover  —  and 
have  taken  in  portions  of  Westphalia  about 
Munster  and  Paderborn.  The  CUierusci  .  .  . 
appear  to  liave  occupied  Brunswick  and  the 
south  part  of  Hanover.  Arminius  who  destroyed 
the  Uoman  army  tinder  Varus,  was  a  Cherusean 
chief.  .  .  .  The  Fosi  .  .  .  must  have  occupied 
part  of  Hanover." — Tacitus,  Minor  ^Vorkx,  tn(ii». 


hi/  Church  (iiid  llriidrihli :  The  Gcrmniiii.  irith 
iiiof/.  iiolm. — Bishop  .Siubbs  conjectures  Ihiit  the 
Chauci,  Cherusci,  and  some  other  tribes  may 
have  been  afterwaiils  comprehended  under  the 
gelirral  name  "Sa\oii."     Sec  S.woxs. 

CHAZARS,  The.     See  Ku az.vhs. 

CHEAT  SUMMIT,  Battle  of.  See  United 
St.^tes  OF  Am.  :  -V.  D.  ItJtil  (AuocsT— Decem- 
HEii:  West  Vikoini.v). 

CHEBUCTO.— The  original  name  of  the 
harbor  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  city  of  Hali- 
fax. See  N'oVA  ScoTi.v:  A.  D.  174y-17.'j.'j,  and 
Hai.tiax:   a.   D     ITI'.t. 

CHEIROTONI  A.— A  vote  by  show  of  hands, 
among  the  ancient  Greeks. — G.  F.  Schamunu, 
Aiitii/.  "/■  drorc:   The  State,  pt.  3,  eh.  3. 

CHEMI.     See  Eovj'T:  Its  Xamivs. 

CHEMNITZ,  Battle  of  (1639).  See  Ger- 
many: A.  1).  \(v.'.i-\ir.v.). 

CHERBOURG.— Destroyed  by  the  Eng- 
lish.   See  Emu, and:  .V.  1 ).  H.-iM  (.luLY — AuorsT). 

CHEROKEE  WAR,  The.  See  South 
Cauomn  \:   A.  I).    IT.".!!-!?!;!. 

CHEROKEES,  The.  See  A.meuican  Ano- 
iuoim;s:   (  'hkkokkks. 

CHERRONESUS,  The  proposed  State  of. 

Sec     .NoliTinvKST    TKItUITOUY     of    TMIO     IxiTKl) 

Statks  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  ITst. 
CHERRY    VALLEY,   The    massacre   at. 

See  Umtkd  Sx.vtes  ok  A.m.:  A.  I).  ]TT8(.Iune 

—  N'oVKMUKIt). 

CHERSON.  See  Bospiiohus:  A.  D.  56.5- 
.574. 

A.  D.  988. — Taken  by  the  Russians. — "A 
thousand  years  after  the  rest  of  the  Greek  nation 
was  sunk  in  irremediable  slavery,  Cherson  re- 
mained free.  Such  a  phenomenon  as  the  ex- 
istence of  iminly  feeling  in  one  city,  when  man- 
kind everywhere  el.se  slept  contented  in  a  slate 
of  political  degradation,  deserved  altenlive  con- 
sideration. .  .  .  Cherson  retained  its  jiosition  as 
an  indeiiendeiit  State  until  the  reign  of  Theo- 
pliilus  [liyy.autine  emperor  A.  1).  829-842],  who 
comiiclleii  it  to  receive  a  governor  from  Con- 
stantinople; but,  even  under  the  Byzantine 
government,  it  c(mtinucd  to  defend  its  municipal 
inslilulioiis,  and,  instead  of  slavishly  soliciting 
the  imperial  favour,  and  ado|itiiig  Byzantine 
manners,  it  boasted  of  its  constitution  ;iiiil  self 
goveinment.  But  it  gradually  lost  its  former 
wealth  and  extensive  trade,  and  when  Vladimir, 
the  .sovereign  of  Kussia,  attacked  it  in  088,  it 
was  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  a  priest,  who  in- 
formed him  how  to  cut  off  the  water.  .  .  . 
Vladimir  olituined  the  hand  of  Anne,  the  sister 
of  the  empenirs  Basil  II.  and  Coiist;intine  VIII.. 
and  was  ba])tiseil  and  married  in  the  church  of 
the  Fanagliia  at  Cherson.  To  s<iothe  the  vaiiily 
of  the  Emi)ire,  he  pretended  to  retain  possession 
of  his  conquest  as  the  dowry  of  his  wife.  Many 
of  the  priests  who  converted  the  Russians  to 
Christianity,  and  many  of  the  artists  who 
adorned  tiic  earliest  Russian  churches  with 
paintings  and  mosaics,  were  natives  of  Cherson." 
— (i.  Finlav,  IJi!<t.  of  the  Biizantinc  Empire  frejui 
71G  ti,  10.57! 

CHERSONESE,  The  Golden.     See  Ciiuvse. 

CHERSONESUS.— The  Greek  name  for  a 
peninsula,  or  '■  laud-island,"  ajiplied  most  especi- 
allv  to  the  long  tongue  of  land  between  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Gulf  of  Melas. 

CHERUSCI,  The.     See  Cu.«ci. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  SIIAXXOX, 


CHICAGO. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  SHANNON,  The 
fight  of  the.     See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D. 

ISI2-ISI:!. 
CHESS,  Origin   of  the  game  of.— "  If  we 

wished  to  know,  for  iustauce,  who  lias  taught  us 
the  game  of  chess,  the  name  of  chess  would  tell 
us  better  than  anything  else  that  it  eame  to  the 
West  from  Persia.  In  spite  of  all  tliat  has  been 
written  to  the  contrary,  chess  was  originally  the 
game  of  Kings,  the  game  of  Shahs.  This  word 
Shah  became  in  Old  French  esehac.  It.  scacco, 
Germ.  Schach;  while  the  Old  French  eschecs 
was  fm-ther  corrupted  into  chess.  The  more 
original  form  chec  has  likewise  been  preserved, 
though  we  little  think  of  it  when  we  draw  a 
cheque,  or  when  we  suffer  a  check,  or  when  we 
speak  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  The 
great  object  of  the  chess-player  is  to  protect  the 
icing,  and  when  the  king  is  in  danger,  the 
opponent  is  obliged  to  saj'  'check,'  i.  e. ,  Shah, 
the  king.  .  .  .  After  this  the  various  meanings 
of  check,  cheque,  or  exchequer  become  easily 
intelligible,  though  it  is  quite  true  that  if  similar 
changes  of  meaning,  which  in  our  case  we  can 
watch  by  the  li,ght  of  history,  had  taken  place  in 
the  dimness  of  prehistoric  ages,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  convince  the  sceptic  that  exchequer, 
or  scaccarium,  the  name  of  the  chess-board  was 
afterwards  used  for  the  checkered  cloth  on 
which  accounts  were  calculated  bj'  means  of 
counters,  and  that  a  checkered  career  was  a  life 
with  manv  cross-lines." — P.  Max  Mliller,  Biorj. 
of  Wol;ls.  (•//.  4. 

CHESTER,  Origin  of.     See  Deva. 

CHESTER,  The  Palatine  Earldom.  See 
Pal.\tin-e,The  English  Counties;  also  W.vles, 
Prince  of. 

CHESTER,  Battle  of.— One  of  the  fiercest 
of  the  Ijattles  fought  between  the  Welsh  and  the 
Angles,  A.  I).  6i:l     The  latter  were  the  victors. 

CHEVY  CHASE.     See  Ottekburn,  Battle 

OF. 

CHEYENNES,  OR  SHEYENNES,  The. 
See  American  Aborigines :  Algonquian  Fam- 
ily. 

CHIAPAS  :  Ruins  of  ancient  civilization  in. 
See  American  Aborigines;  M.vyas;  and  Mexico, 
Ancient. 

CHIARI,  Battle  of  {1701).  See  Italy  (Savoy 
AND  Piedmont);  A.  D.  lTOl-1713. 

CHIBCHAS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines;  ClIIUCIIAS. 

CHICAGO:  A.  D.  1812.— Evacuation  of  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Post,  and  massacre  of  most  of 
the  retreating  garrison.  See  United  States 
of  Am.  ;  A.  1).  1812  (.June — October). 

A.  D.  i860. — The  Republican  National  Con- 
vention.—  Nomination  of  Lincoln.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1860  (April — Novem- 
ber). 

A.  D.  1871.— The  great  Fire.—"  The  greatest 
event  in  the  history  of  Chicago  was  the  Great 
Fire,  as  it  is  termed,  whicli  broke  out  on  the 
evening  of  Oct.  8,  1871.  Chicago  was  at  that 
time  [except  in  the  business  centre]  a  city  of 
wood.  For  a  long  time  prior  to  the  evening  re- 
ferred to  there  had  been  blowing  a  hot  wind  from 
the  southwest,  which  had  dried  everything  to 
the  inflammability  of  tinder,  and  it  was  upon  a 
mass  of  sun  and  wind-dried  wooden  structures 
that  the  fire  began  its  work.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  from  the  accidental  upsetting  of 
a  kerosene  lamp  in  a  cow  barn  [Mrs.  O'Leary's] 
07 
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on  De  Koven  Street,  near  the  corner  of  .Jederson, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  This  region  was 
composed  largely  of  shanties,  and  the  fire  spread 
rapidly,  very  soon  crossing  the  river  to  the  South 
Side,  and  fastening  on  tliat  portion  of  the  city 
which  contained  nearly  all  the  leading  business 
houses,  and  which  was  built  up  very  largely  with 
stone  and  brick.  But  it  seemed  to  enkindle  as 
if  it  were  tinder.  Some  buildings  were  blown 
up  with  gunpowder,  which,  in  connection  with 
the  strong  southwest  gale,  prevented  the  exten- 
sion of  the  flames  to  tlie  south.  The  fire  swept 
on  Monday  steadily  to  the  north,  including  every- 
thing from  the  lake  to  the  South  Bninch.  and 
then  crossed  to  the  North  Side,  and,  taking  in 
everything  from  the  lake  to  the  North  Brancli, 
it  burned  northward  for  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
where  it  died  out  at  the  city  limits,  when  there 
was  nothing  more  to  burn.  In  the  midst  of  this 
broad  area  of  devastation,  on  the  north  side  of 
Washington  Square,  between  Clark  Street  and 
Dearliorn  Avenue,  the  well-known  Ogden  house 
stands  amid  trees  of  the  ancient  forest  and  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  grounds,  the  solitary  relic 
of  that  section  of  the  city  before  the  fiery  flood. 
The  total  area  of  the  land  burned  over  was  2,100 
acres.  Nearly  30,000  buildings  were  consumed; 
100,000  people  were  rendered  homeless;  200  lives 
were  lost,  and  the  grand  totiilof  values  destroyed 
is  estimated  at  $200,000,000.  Of  this  vast  sum. 
nearly  one-half  was  covered  by  insurance,  but 
under  the  tremendous  losses  many  of  the  in- 
surance companies  were  forced  to  the  wall,  and 
went  into  liquidation,  and  the  victims  of  the  con- 
flagration recovered  only  about  one-fifth  of  their 
aggregate  losses.  Among  the  buildings  which 
were  burned  were  the  court-house,  custom-house 
and  post  office,  chamber  of  commerce,  three  rail- 
way depots,  nine  daily  newspaper  offices,  thirty- 
two  hotels,  ten  theatres  and  halls,  eiiyht  public 
schools  and  some  branch  school  buildings,  forty- 
one  churches,  five  elevators,  and  all  the  national 
banks.  If  the  Great  Fire  was  an  event  without 
parallel  in  its  dimensions  and  the  magnitude  of 
its  dire  results,  the  charity  which  followed  it  was 
equally  unrivalled  in  its  extent.  .  .  .  All  the 
civilized  world  appeared  to  instantly  appreciate 
the  calamity.  Food,  clothing,  supplies  of  every 
kind,  money,  messages  of  affection,  sympathy, 
etc.,  began  pouringin  atoncein  astreamthat  ap- 
peared endless  and  bottomless.  In  all,  the  amount 
contributed  reached  over  87,000,000.  .  .  .  It  was 
believed  by  many  that  the  fire  had  forever  blotted 
out  Chicago  from  the  list  of  great  American 
cities,  but  the  spirit  of  hi^r  people  was  undaunted 
by  calamity,  and,  encouraged  by  the  generous 
sympathy  and  help  from  all  (inarters.  they  set 
to  work  at  once  to  repair  their  almost  ruined 
fortunes.  .  .  .  Kebuilding  w;ts  at  once  com- 
menced, and,  within  a  year  after  the  fire,  more 
than  840,000,000  were  expended  in  improvements. 
The  city  came  up  from  its  ruins  f.ar  more  palatial, 
splendid,  strong  and  imperishable  than  before. 
In  one  sense  the'fire  was  a  benefit.  Its  consequence 
was  a  class  of  structures  far  better,  in  every 
essential  respect,  than  before  the  conflagration. 
Fire-iiroof  buildin.srs  became  the  rule,  the  limits 
of  wood  were  careifiilly  restricted,  and  the  value 
of  the  reconstructed  portion  immeasurably  ex- 
ceedetl  that  of  the  city  which  had  been  destroyed. " 
— }riirfjiiiK'  IliiiiiJhoiik  of  Chkivp,  p.  22. — "Thou- 
sands of  people  on  the  North  Side  fled  far  out  on  the 
prairie,  Ijut  other  thousands,  less  fortimate,  were 
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lu'inmcd  in  ln-forc  tlicv  fnulil  n-ach  the  country, 
iiml  wcrr  (Irivi'ii  to  tlir  Saiiils.  a  group  of  boacli- 
liillorks  front ini;  on  I.aUc  .Micliif^an.  Tlicsc  had 
Ih'cm  covinMl  with  rcsrui-d  nicrcliandise  and  fur- 
liiturr.  The  llanics  fell  licrci'ly  upon  the  heaps 
of  jto'mIs,  and  the  nnserahk'  ri'fuj^oos  wcto  driven 
int<>  the  lihnk  waves,  where  they  stood  neek-dei^p 
in  ehillinir  water,  seourged  by  sheets  of  sparks 
and  Mowinir  saud.  A  great  numl)er  of  horses 
had  lieen  coHected  here,  and  they  too  dashed  into 
the  sea,  whert'  scores  of  them"  were  drowned. 
Toward  evenini;  the  Mayor  sent  a  tleet  of  tow- 
lioals  which  took  olT  the  fugitives  at  the  Sands. 
Wheat  he  ne.\t  day  ITue.sday.  October  10]  (hi  wned. 
the  prairie  was  covered  witli  the  calcined  ruins 
of  more  tlian  17,01»0  buildings.  .  .  .  Tins  was 
the  greatest  and  most  disastrous  conflagration  on 
record.  The  burning  of  Moscow,  in  1812,  caused 
a  loss  amounting  to  £.30,000.000;  but  the  loss  at 
Chicago  was  in  e.\cess  of  this  amount.  The 
Great  Fire  of  I^ondon,  in  IGOO.  devastated  a  tract 
of  4:{t!  acres,  and  destroyed  13,000  buildings;  but 
that  of  Chicago  swept  over  1,900  acres,  and 
burned  more  than  17.000  buildings." — M.  F. 
Sweetscr,  Chii-nrio  ("Cities  of  the'^Vorld,"  r.  \). 
—  The  following  is  the  statement  of  area  burned 
over,  and  of  property  destroyed,  made  by  the 
Chicago  Helief  and  Aid  Societ}',  and  which  is 
probably  authoritative;  "  The  total  area  burned 
over  in  t lie  city,  including  streets,  was  2, 124  acres, 
or  nearly  three  and  one-third  square  miles.  This 
area  eont;iineil  about  73  miles  of  streets.  18,000 
buililiiiL;s,  and  the  homes  of  100,000  people." — 
A.  T.  Andreas.  Ilixt.  of  (Jhimrjo.  r.  2.  p.  760. 

Also  in:  E.  Colbert  and  E.  Chamberlain,  Chi- 
cit'jo  iitiil  the  (rniit  ('<>iifl"f/riiti'>n. 

A.  D.  1886-1887.— The  Haymarket  Con- 
spiracy.—  Crime  of  the  Anarchists. — Their 
trial  and  execution.  —  "In  February,  ISSli, 
Messrs.  MeCorniiek,  large  agricullural-macliine 
makers  of  Chicago,  refusing  to  yield  to  the 
dictjilion  of  their  workmen,  who  required  them 
to  discharge  some  non-Union  hands  they 
had  taken  on.  announced  a  'lock-out,'  and  pre- 
pared to  resume  business  as  .soon  as  possible  with 
a  new  stall.  Spies,  Lingg.  and  other  German 
Anarchists  saw  their  opportunity.  They  per- 
suaded the  ousted  workmen  to  prevent  the 
'scab.s.' — anglicc.  'blacklegs.'  —  from  entering 
the  works  on  the  day  of  their  reopening. 
Revolvers,  rifles,  and  bombs  were  readily  found. 
the  latter  being  entrusted  principally  to  the 
hands  of  professional  'Reds.'  The  most  violent 
appeals  were  made  to  the  members  of  Unions  ami 
the  populace  generally ;  but  though  asuccessiou  of 
riot.s  were  got  up,  they  were  easily  quelled  by  the 
n-solute  action  of  the  police,  "backed  by"  the 
approval  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  people  of 
Chicago.  Finally,  a  mass  meeting  in  arms  was 
allied  to  take  place ou  .May  4th.  18S(J.  at  7.30  p.m.. 
in  the  Haymarket,  a  long  and  recently  widened 
street  of  the  town,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
denouncing  the  police.  But  the  intention  of  the 
Anarchists  was  not  merely  to  denounce  the  police : 
this  was  the  pretext  only.  The  i)risons  were  to 
be  forced,  the  i)olice-statiims  blown  up,  the 
public  buililings  attacked,  and  the  onslaui;ht  on 
property  and  capital  to  be  inaugurated  by  the 
devastation  of  one  of  the  fairest  cities  o'f  the 
Union.  By  8  p.  m.  a  mob  of  some  three  or  four 
thous;md  persons  had  been  collected,  and  were 
regaled  by  speeches  that  became  more  violent 
as  the  night  wore  ou.     At  10  p.  m.  the  police 


a])peared  in  force.  The  crowd  were  commanded 
to  ilisperse  [leaceably.  A  voice  sliout<'d :  '  \\'<' 
are  peace;d)le. '  Captain  Schaack  says  this  was  a 
signal.  The  words  were  hardly  uttered  when 
'a  spark  flashed  through  the  air.  It  looked  like 
the  lighted  remnant  of  a  cigar,  but  hissed  like 
a  miniature  sky-rocket.'  It  was  a  bomb,  and 
fell  amid  the  ranks  of  the  police.  A  terrific 
explosion  followed,  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  mob  opened  lire  upon  the  police.  The  latter, 
sturuied  for  a  moment,  soon  recovered  them- 
selves, returned  the  tire,  charged  the  mob,  and 
in  a  couple  of  minutes  (lis|)erse(l  it  in  every 
direction.  But  eight  of  their  comrades  lay  dead 
upon  the  iiavcment,  and  scores  of  others  were 
weltering  in  their  blood  around  the  spot.  Such 
was  the  Chicago  outnige  of  Jlay  4tli,  1886." — 
T/ie  Sj>ertfttnr,  Apr.  19,  1890  {reruiriiig  SrJtmtck's 
"  Aiuirrhji  iiiid  Aimirfiistii").  —  The  Anarchists 
who  were  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  fortius 
crime  were  eight  in  number. —  August  Spies. 
Michael  Schwali.  Samuel  Fielden,  Albert  K. 
Parsons,  Adolpli  Fischer.  George  Engel,  Louis 
Lingg,  and  Oscar  W.  Neebe.  The  trial  beiran 
July  14.  1886.  The  evidence  closed  on  the  10th 
of  August;  the  argument  of  council  consumed 
more  tlian  a  week,  and  on  the  20th  of  August 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  which  condemned 
Xeebe  to  imprisonment  for  fifteen  years,  and  all 
the  other  prisoners  to  death.  Lingg  committed 
suicide  in  prison;  the  sentences  of  Schwab  and 
Fielding  were  commuted  by  the  Governor  to 
imprisonment  for  life;  the  remaining  four  were 
hanged  on  the  11th  of  November,  1887, — Judge 
Gary,  The  Chicago  Anarchists  of  1886  (Century 
M<i;i.,  April,  1893). 

Also  IX:  ^I.  J.  Schaak,  Anarch)/  and  Arutr- 
chints. 

A.  D.  i892-i893.-^The  World's  Columbian 
Exposition. — ■■  As  a  titling  mode  of  cclclirating 
the  lour  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
Columbus  on  Oct.  12.  1492,  it  was  proposed  to 
have  a  universal  exhibition  in  the  United  States. 
The  idea  was  first  taken  up  by  citizens  of  Xew 
York,  where  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
$5.000.000  were  obtained  from  merchants  and 
capitalists  before  application  was  made  for  the 
sanction  r.nd  supportof  the  Federal  Government. 
When  the  matter  came  up  in  Congress  the 
claims  of  Chicago  were  considered  superior,  and 
a  bill  was  passed  and  approved  on  April  2). 
1890,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  i)rovide  for  celel)raling 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Chrisiopher  Columbus,  by  hold- 
ing an  international  exhibition  of  art.s,  industries, 
manufactures,  ami  the  products  of  the  soil, 
mine,  and  sea  in  the  city  of  Chie;iL''o,  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.'  The  act  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  who  should 
organize  the  exposition.  .  .  .  When  the  organ- 
ization was  completed  and  the  stipulated  finan- 
cial support  from  the  citizens  and  municipality 
of  Chicago  assured,  President  Harrison,  on  Dec. 
24,  1890,  issued  a  proclamation  inviting  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  participate  in  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  Since  the  time  was  too 
short  to  have  the  grounds  ;in(l  buildings  com- 
pleted for  the  summer  of  1892.  as  was  originally 
intended,  the  opening  of  the  exposition  was 
announced  for  May,  1893.  Wlien  the  work  was 
fairly  begun  it  was  accelerated,  as  many  as 
10,000  workmen  being  employed  at  one  time,  in 
order  to  have  the  buildings  ready  to  be  dedi- 
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cated  witli  imposing  ceremonies  on  Oct.  12, 1892, 
in  ciinimemoration  of  tbe  exact  date  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America." — Appleton's  Annual  Cydo- 
pcedia,  1891,  p.  837.— On  May  1,  1893,  tlie  Fair 
was  opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies  by 
President  Cleveland. 


See    AirERiCAjf    Abo- 
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CHICASAS,    The. 

KIiU-NKS:     MrSKHOGKAX 

axa:  a.  I).  1719-1  ToO. 

CHICHIMECS,  The. 
132.Vl.")iii. 

CHICKAHOMINY,  Battles  on  the  (Gaines' 
Mill,  1862;  Cold  Harbor,  1864).  Sec  United 
St.\tes  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1862  (Jitn-e — July: 
VlRGiXL\):  and  1864  (>L\y — .Ji-XE:  Virginia). 

CHICKAMAUGA,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1863  (August — Septem- 
ber ;   Tennessee). 

CHICORA. — The  name  given  to  the  region  of 
South  Carolina  by  its  Spanish  discoverers.  See 
America:  A.  D."lol9-152.i. 

CHILDEBERT  I.,  King  of  the  Franks,  at 

Paris,  A.  D.   511-5.58 Childebert  II.,   King 

of    the    Franks    (Austrasia),    A.    I).    57.5-596; 

(Burgundy),  .59:3-596 Childebert  III.,  King 

of  the  Franks  (Neustria  and  Burgundy  I,  A.  D. 
69.5-711. 

CHILDERIC  II.,  King  of  the  Franks  (Aus- 
trasia), A.  D.  660-673 Childeric  III.,  King 

of  the  Franks  (Neustria),  A.  D.  742-7.52. 

CHILDREN  OF  REBECCA.     See  Rebec- 

CAITES. 

CHILDREN'S     CRUSADE, 
Crusades:  A.  D.  1212. 

CHILE  :  The  Araucanians. — ' 
Chili,  from  30°  south  latitude,  was  and  is  still  in 
part  occupied  by  several  tribes  who  speak  the 
same  language.  They  form  the  fourth  and  most 
southern  group  of  the  Andes  people,  and  are 
called  Araucanians.  Like  almost  all  American 
tribal  names,  the  term  Araucanian  is  indefinite ; 
sometimes  it  is  restricted  to  a  single  band,  and 
sometimes  so  extended  as  to  embrace  a  group  of 
tribes.  Some  regard  them  as  a  separate  famil_y, 
calling  them  Chilians,  while  others,  whom  we 
follow,  regard  them  as  the  southern  members  of 
the  Andes  group,  and  still  others  class  them 
with  the  Pampas  Indians.  The  name  Araucanian 
is  an  improper  one,  introduced  by  the  Spaniards, 
but  it  is  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  cannot  be  changed. 
The  native  names  are  Moluche  (warriors)  and 
AJapuche  (natives).  Originally  they  extended 
from  Coquimbo  to  the  Chonos  Archipelago  and 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  even  now  they  extend, 
though  not  very  far,  to  the  east  of  the  Cordilleras. 
They  are  divided  into  four  (or,  if  we  include  the 
Picunche,  five)  tribes,  the  names  of  which  all  end 
in  'telle'  or  'che,'  the  word  for  man.  Other 
minor  divisions  e.xist.  The  entire  number  of  the 
Araucanians  is  computed  at  about  30,000 
souls,  but  it  is  decreasing  by  sickness  as  well  as 
by  vice.  They  are  owners  of  their  land  and  have 
cattle  in  abundance,  pay  no  taxes,  and  even  their 
labor  in  the  construction  of  highways  is  only 
light.  They  are  warlike,  brave,  and  still  enjoy 
some  of  the  blessings  of  the  Inca  civilization ; 
only  the  real,  western  Araucanians  in  Chili  have 
attained  to  a  sedentary  life.  Long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  the  government  of  the 
Araucanians  offered  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
military  aristocracy  of  the  old  world.  All  the 
rest  that  has  been  written  of  their  high  stage  of 


culture  has  proved  to  be  an  empty  picture  of 
fancy.  They  followed  agriculture,  built  fixed 
houses,  and  made  at  lea,st  an  attempt  at  a  form 
of  government,  but  they  still  remain,  as  a  whole, 
cruel,  plundering  savages." —  The  Standard 
Natural  Hist.  (J.  S.  Kinyiihy.  «?.),  v.  6,  pp. 
232-234.—' '  The  Araucanians  inhabit  the  delight- 
ful region  between  the  Andes  and  the  sea,  and 
between  the  rivers  Bio-bio  and  Valdivia.  'They 
derive  the  appellation  of  Araucanians  from  the 
province  of  Arauco.  .  .  .  The  political  division - 
of  the  Araucanian  state  is  regulated  with  much 
intelligence.  It  is  divided  from  north  to  south 
into  four  governments.  .  .  .  Each  government 
is  divided  into  five  provinces,  and  each  province 
into  nine  counties.  The  state  consists  of  three 
orders  of  nobility,  each  being  subordinate  to  the 
other,  and  all  having  their  respective  vassals. 
They  are  the  Toquis,  the  Apo-Ulmenes,  and  the 
Ulmenes.  The  Toquis,  or  governors,  are  four  in 
number.  They  are  independent  of  each  other, 
but  confederated  for  the  public  welfare.  The 
Arch-Ulmenes  govern  the  provinces  under  their 
respective  Toquis.  The  Ulmenes  govern  the 
counties.  The  upper  ranks,  generally,  are  like- 
wise comprehended  under  the  term  Ulmenes." — 
R.  6.  Watson,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  S.  Am., 
t:  1,  ch.  12. 

Also  IN:  J.  I.  Jlolina,  Geog.,  Natural  and  Civil 
Hist,  of  Chili,  i:  2.  bk.  2. 

A.  D.  1450-1724. — The  Spanish  conquest. — 
The  Araucanian  War  of  Independence. — "  In 
the  year  1450  the  Peruvian  Inca.  Yupanqui, 
desirous  of  extending  his  dominions  towards  the 
south,  stationed  himself  with  a  powerful  army 
at  Atacama.  Thence  he  dispatched  a  force  of 
10,000  men  to  Chili,  under  the  command  of 
Chinchiruca,  who,  overcoming  almost  incredible 
obstacles,  marched  through  a  sandy  desert  as  far 
as  Copiapo,  a  distance  of  80  leagues.  The 
Copiapius  flew  to  arms,  and  prepared  to  resist 
this  invasion.  But  Chinchiruca,  true  to  the 
policy  which  the  Incas  always  observed,  stood 
upon  the  defensive,  trusting  to  persuasion  rather 
than  to  force  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs.  .  .  .  While  he  proffered  peace,  he 
warned  them  of  the  consequences  of  resisting 
the  '  Children  of  the  Sun. '  "  After  wavering  for 
a  time,  the  Copiapius  submitted  themselves  to 
the  rule  of  the  Incas.  "  The  adjoining  province 
of  Coquimbo  was  easily  subjugated,  and  steadily 
advancing,  the  Peruvians,  some  six  years  after 
their  first  entering  the  country,  firmly  established 
themselves  in  the  valley  of  Chili,  at  a  di.stance 
of  more  than  200  leagues  from  the  frontier  of 
Atacama.  The  '  Chifdren  of  the  Sun  '  liad  met 
thus  far  with  little  resistance,  and,  encouraged 
by  success,  they  marched  their  victorious  armies 
against  the  Purumancians,  a  warlike  people 
living  beyond  the  river  Rapel."  Here  thej'  were 
desperately  resisted,  in  a  battle  which  lasted 
three  days,  and  from  which  both  armies  with- 
drew, undefeated  and  unvictorious.  On  learning 
this  result,  the  Inca  Yupanqui  ordered  his  gen- 
erals to  relinquish  all  attempts  at  further  con- 
quest, and  to  "  seek,  by  the  introduction  of  wise 
laws,  and  by  instructing  the  people  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts,  to  establish  themselves  more 
firmly  in  the  territory  already  acquired.  To 
what  extent  the  Peruvians  were  successful  in 
the  endeavor  to  ingraft  their  civilization,  religion, 
and  customs  upon  the  Chilians,  it  is  at  this  distant 
day  impossible  to  determine,  since  the  earliest 
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liistnrians  dilTiT  wiiUlv  on  tlic  subject.  Certain 
it  is,  timt  on  llie  arrival  of  tlie  Spaniards  the 
Incas,  at  least  nominally,  ruled  the  country, 
and  received  an  annual  tribute  of  cold  from  the 
lieople.  In  the  year  l.Vi.">.  after  the  ileath  of  the 
unfortunate  Inc'a  Ataliuallpa,  I)iii.'o  Almafrro, 
tired  by  the  love  of  jrlory  and  the  thirst  for 
iTold,  yielded  to  the  .siilicitalions  of  Francisco 
I'izarro.  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  and  set  out  for 
the  subjection  ot  Chili,  which,  as  yet,  had  not 
l)t>cn  visited  bv  any  European.  His  army  con- 
sisted of  .570'  Spaniards,  well  equipped,  and 
15.()<)()  Peruvian  auxiliaries.  Kegardless  of  dilH- 
culties  a[id  daUL'ers  this  impetuous  soldier  se- 
lected the  near  route  that  lay  aloni,'  the  summits 
of  the  Andes,  in  preference  to  the  more  circuitous 
road  passinir  through  the  desert  of  Atacania. 
Upon  the  horrors  of  this  march,  of  which  so 
thrilling  an  account  is  given  by  Prcscott  in  the 
•Conquest  of  Peru,"  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
dwell ;  sulllcc  it  to  state  that,  on  reaching  Copiapo 
no  less  than  one-fourth  of  his  Spanish  troops, 
and  two-thirds  of  his  Indian  au.xiliaries,  had 
|ierished  from  the  elTects  of  cold,  fatigue  and 
starvation.  .  .  .  Everywhere  the  Spaniards  met 
with  a  friendly  reception  from  the  natives,  who 
regarded  them  as  a  superior  race  of  beings,  and 
the  after  corKpiest  of  thecomitry  would  probably 
have  heen  allendiil  with  no  dilliculty  had  a  con- 
ciliatory policy  been  adopted;  but  lliis  naturally 
inollensive  peojile,  aroused  by  acts  of  the  most 
barbarous  cruelty,  soon  Hew  to  arms.  Despite 
the  opposition  of  the  natives,  who  were  now 
rising  in  every  direction  to  oppose  his  march, 
Alinagro  kept  on,  overcoming  every  obstacle, 
until  111'  reached  the  river  Cachapoal,  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  Purumancian  territory." 
lI<Te  he  met  with  so  stubborn  and  effective  a 
resistance  that  he  abandoned  his  expedition  and 
ritumed  to  Peru,  where,  .soon  after,  he  lost  his 
life  [see  Pnuf:  A.  1).  l.");!:5-1.54M]  in  a  contest 
with  till'  Pi/.arros.  "  Pizarro,  ever  desirous  of 
conquering  Chili,  in  l.")40  disp.itched  Pedro  Val- 
divia  for  that  jiurposc,  with  some  200  Spanish 
.soldiers  and  a  large  body  of  Peruvians."  The 
invasion  of  V'aldivia  was  opposed  from  the 
moment  he  entered  the  country ;  but  he  pushed 
on  until  he  reached  the  river  Mapoclio,  and 
"encaniped  upon  the  site  of  the  present  capital 
of  Chili.  Valdivia,  tinding  the  location  pleasant, 
and  the  surrounding  jdain  fertile,  here  founded 
a  city  on  the  34th  of  February,  l.")41.  To  this 
first  European  .settlement  iu  Chili  he  gave  the 
name  of  Santiago,  in  honor  of  the  patron  saint 
of  Spain.  He  laid  out  the  town  in  Spanish 
style;  ami  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  attack, 
erected  a  fort  upon  a  steep  rocky  hill,  rising 
some  200  feet  above  the  pl.iin."  The  Mapochins 
soon  attacked  the  infant  town,  drove  its  jicople 
to  the  fort  and  buriiid  their  settlement;  but  were 
finally  repulsed  with  dreadful  slaughter.  "On 
the  arrival  of  a  sccoml  army  from  Peru,  Valdi\ia, 
whose  ambition  had  always  been  to  conquer  the 
southern  provinces  of  Chili,  advanced  into  the 
country  of  the  Puruinaneians.  Here  history  is 
probably  defective,  as  we  have  no  account  ot 
any  battles  fought  with  these  brave  people.  .  .  . 
We  simply  learn  that  the  Spanish  leader  eventu- 
ally gained  their  good-will,  and  established  with 
them  an  alliance  both  offensive  and  defensive. 
.  .  .  In  the  following  year  (1.146)  the  Spanish 
forces  crossed  the  river  Maule,  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Purumancians,  and  advanced 


toward  llie  Itata.  While  encamped  near  the 
latter  river,  they  were  attacked  at  dead  of  night 
by  a  body  of  Araucanians.  So  unexpected  was 
the  approach  of  this  new  enemy,  that  many  of 
the  horses  were  ciptured.  and  the  army  with 
ililliculty  escaped  total  deslrintion.  After  this 
terrible  defeat,  Valdivia  limling  hinisilf  uiialile 
to  proceed,  returned  to  Santiago."  Soon  after- 
wards he  went  to  Peru  for  reinforcements  anil 
was  absent  two  years;  but  came  back,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  with  a  large  band  of  followers,  and 
marched  to  the  South.  "'  Peaching  the  bay  of 
Talcahuano  without  liaviiiL'  met  with  any  op]ic]- 
sition,  on  the  ."ith  of  October.  l.ViO,  he  fouiuli'd 
the  city  of  Conccpcion  on  a  site  at  present  known 
as  Penco."  The  Araucanians,  advancing  boMly 
upon  llie  Spaniards  at-Concepcioii,  were  defeated 
in  a  furious  battle  which  cost  the  invaders  many 
liv<'S.  Three  years  later,  in  December,  l.j.jli,  the 
Araucanians  liad  their  revenge,  routing  the 
Spaniards  utterly  and  jiursuing  them  .so  furiously 
that  only  two  of  their  whole  army  esea|)eci. 
Valdivia  was  among  the  prisoners  taken  and  was 
slain.  Again  and  again,  under  the  lead  of  a 
youthful  hero,  L.autaro,  and  a  vigorous  toqui,  or 
chief,  named  Caupolican,  the  Araucanians  as- 
sailed the  invaders  of  their  country  with  success; 
but  the  latter  increased  in  numbers  and  gained 
ground,  at  last,  for  a  time,  building  towns  and 
exlendingsettlemcnts  in  the  Araueanian  territory. 
The  indomitable  ]ieoplc  were  not  broken  in 
spirit,  however;  and  in  ir>i)S,  by  an  universal  and 
simultaneous  rising,  they  ex])i'lled  the  Spaniards 
from  almost  every  .settlement  they  had  made. 
"In  1(503  ...  of  the  numerous  Spanish  forts 
and  settlements  south  of  the  Bio-Bio,  Nacimiento 
and  Arauco  only  had  not  fallen.  Valdivia  and 
(Jsonio  were  afterward  rebuilt.  About  the  same 
time  a  fort  was  erected  at  Boroa.  This  fort  was 
.soon  after  abandoned.  Valdivia,  O.sorno,  Xaci- 
mieiilo,  and  .Vniuco  still  remain.  But  of  all  the 
'cities  of  the  jilaiii  '  lying  within  the  bimndaries 
of  the  haughty  Araucanians,  not  one  ever  rose 
from  its  ashes;  their  names  exist  only  in  history  ; 
and  the  sites  where  the}'  once  flourished  are  now 
m.arked  by  ill-detined  and  grass-grown  ruins. 
From  the  period  of  their  fall  dates  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Araueanian  nation;  for  though  a 
hundred  years  more  were  wasted  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  reconquer  the  heroic  people  .  .  .  the 
Spaniards,  weary  of  constant  war,  and  disheart- 
ened by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure, 
were  linally  compelled  to  sue  for  peace;  and  in 
1734  a  treaty  was  ratified,  acknowledging  their 
freedom,  and  establishing  the  limits  of  their  terri- 
tory."— E.  K.  Smith,  Tlie  Aruiii-iniuiim,  c/i.  11-14. 

Also  in:  K.  G.  Watson,  SpnntKh  and  Portu- 
gueses. Am.,  V.  1,  <-/(.  13-14. — T.  I.  Molina,  Oenij., 
A'at'iriil  rtjifl  C'iril  Uht.  nf  Chili,  r.  3,  Id:  1,  li-l. 

A.  D.  1568. — The  Audiencia  established. 
See  Ai  iiiKMiAS. 

A.  D.  i8io-i8i8. — The  achievement  of  in- 
dependence.—  San  Martin,  the  Liberator. — 
"  Chili  lirst  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  in  Sep- 
temlier,  1810  [on  the  pretext  of  tidelity  to  the 
Bourbiiu  king  dethroned  by  Napoleon],  but  the 
national  inilependence  was  not  fully  estahlished 
till  April  IHIH.  During  the  intermeili;ite  iieriod, 
the  di.ssensions  of  the  ilitTerent  parties;  their  dis- 
putes as  to  the  form  of  government  and  the  law 
of  election;  with  otherdistracting  causes,  arising 
out  of  the  ambition  of  turbulent  individuals,  and 
the  inexperience  of  the  whole  nation  in  political 
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affairs;  so  materially  retarded  the  union  of  the 
country,  that  the  Spaniards,  by  sending  e.xpedi- 
tions  from  Peru,  were  enabled,  in  1814,  to  regain 
their  lost  authority  in  Chili.  Meanwliile  tlie 
Government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  independence 
of  which  had  been  established  in  1810  [see  Ak- 
GENTixE  Republic:  A.  D.  1806-1820],  naturally 
dreaded  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  long  be 
confined  to  the  western  side  of  the  Andes;  but 
would  spfedily  make  a  descent  upon  the  prov- 
inces of  the  River  Plate,  of  which  Buenos  Ayres 
is  the  capital.  In  ord(;r  to  guard  against  this  for- 
midable danger,  tliey  bravely  resolved  themselves 
to  become  the  invaders,  and  by  great  e.xertions 
equipped  an  army  of  4,000  men.  Tlie  command 
of  this  force  was  given  to  General  Don  Jose  de 
San  Martin,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Yapeyu  in 
Paraguay ;  a  man  greatly  beloved  b\-  all  ranks, 
and  held  in  sucli  high  estimation  bj'  the  people, 
that  to  his  personal  e.xertions  the  formation  of 
this  anny  is  chiefly  due.  AVith  these  troops  San 
Martin  entered  Chili  by  a  pass  over  the  Andes 
heretofore  deemed  inaccessible,  and  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1817,  attacked  and  completely  de- 
feated the  royal  army  at  C'hacabuco.  The 
Chilians,  thus  freed  from  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  enemy,  elected  General  O'Higgins  [see 
Peru:  A.  D!  1.550-1816]  as  Director;  and  he,  in 
1818,  offered  the  Chilians  a  constitution,  and 
nominated  five  senators  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  This  meritorious  officer,  an 
Irishman  by  descent,  though  born  in  Chili,  has 
ever  since  [182.5]  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  It  was  originally  proposed  to  elect 
General  San  Martin  as  Director;  but  this  he 
steadily  refused,  proposing  his  companion  in 
arms,  O'Higgins,  in  his  stead.  The  remnant  of 
the  Spanish  army  took  refuge  in  Talcuhuana,  a 
fortified  sea-port  near  Conception,  on  the  soutliern 
frontier  of  Chili.  Vigorous  measures  were  taken 
to  reduce  this  place,  but,  in  the  beginning  of 
1818,  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  by  draining  tliat  prov- 
ince of  its  best  troops,  sent  off  a  body  of  5,000 
men  under  General  Osorio,  who  succeeded  in 
joining  the  Spaniards  shut  up  in  Talcuhuana. 
Thus  reinforced,  the  Royal  army,  amounting  in 
all  to  8.000,  drove  back  tlie  Chilians,  marched  on 
the  capital,  and  gained  other  considerable  advan- 
tages; particularly  in  a  night  attack  at  Talca,  on 
the  19th  of  Marcli  1818,  wliere  the  Royalists 
almost  entirely  dispersed  the  Patriot  forces.  San 
ilartin.  however,  who,  after  tlie  battle  of  Chaca- 
buco,  had  been  named  Connnander-in-chief  of 
the  imited  armies  of  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres," 
rallied  his  army  and  equipped  it  anew  so  quickly 
that.  "  on  tlie  5tli  of  April,  only  17  days  after  liis 
defeat,  he  engaged,  and,  after  an  obstinate  and 
sanguinary  conflict,  completely  routed  the  Span- 
ish army  on  the  plains  of  Maypo.  From  tliat 
day  Chili  may  date  her  complete  independence; 
for  although  a  small  portion  of  the  Spanish 
troops  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  at  Concep- 
tion, they  were  soon  driven  out  and  the  country 
left  in  the  free  possession  of  the  Patriots.  Having 
now  time  to  breathe,  the  Chilian  Government, 
aided  by  that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  determined  to 
attack  the  Roj'alists  in  their  turn,  by  sending  an 
armament  against  Peru  [see  Peru:  A.  D.  1820- 
1826] — a  great  and  bold  measure,  originating 
with  San  Martin." — Capt.  B.  }1&\1,  Extracts  from 
a  Journal,  v.  1,  ch.  1. 

Also  in  :  J.  Miller,  Memoirs  of  General  Miller, 
ch.  4-7  (f.  1). — T.  Sutclifle,  Sixteen  Tears  in  Chili 


ami  Pern,  ch.  2-1.— Gen.  B.  Mitre,    The  Eman- 
cipiitiii/i  of  .S.  Aiiiiricii:  Hist,  of  Sin  Martin. 

A.  D.  1820-1826.— Operations  in  Peru.     See 
Peru:  A.  D.  1820-1826. 

A.  D.  1833-1884.— A  successful  oligarchy 
and  its  constitution. — The  war  with  Peru  and 
Bolivia. — •' After  the  perfection  of  its  national 
independence,  the  Cliilean  government  soon 
passed  into  the  permanent  control  of  civilians, 
'  while  the  other  governments  of  the  west  coast 
remained  prizes  for  military  chieftains.'  Its 
present  constitution  was  framed  in  1833,  and 
tliough  it  is  only  half  a  century  old  '  it  is  the 
oldest  written  national  constitution  in  force  in 
all  the  world  except  our  own,  unless  the  Magna 
Charta  of  England  be  included  in  the  category.' 
Tlie  political  history  of  Chile  during  the  fifty 
years  of  its  life  has  been  that  of  a  well  ordered 
commonwealth,  but  one  of  a  most  unusual  and 
interesting  sort.  Its  government  has  never  been 
forcibly  overthrown,  and  only  one  serious  at- 
tempt at  revolution  has  been  "made.  Chile  is  in 
name  and  in  an  important  sense  a  republic,  and 
yet  its  government  is  an  oligarchy.  Suffrage  is 
restricted  to  those  male  citizens  who  are  regis- 
tered, who  are  twenty -five  years  old  if  unmar- 
ried and  twenty-one  if  married,  and  who  can 
read  and  write;  and  there  is  also  a  .stringent 
jiroperty  qualification.  Tb.e  consequence  is  that 
the  privilege  of  voting  is  confined  to  an  aristoc- 
racy: in  1876,  the  total  numlier  of  ballots  thrown 
for  president  was  only  46,114  in  a  population  of 
about  two  and  a  quarter  millions.  The  presi- 
dent of  Chile  has  immense  powers  of  nomina- 
tion and  appointment,  and  when  he  is  a  man  of 
vigorous  will  he  tyrannically  sways  public 
policy,  and  can  almost  always  dictate  the  name 
of  his  successor.  The  government  has  thus 
become  practically  vested  in  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  leading  Chilean  families.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  '  public  opinion '  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  use  the  phrase,  and  the  newspapers, 
though  ably  conducted,  do  not  attempt,  as  they 
do  not  desire,  to  change  the  existing  order  of 
things.  'History,'  saj'S  Mr.  Browne,  'does 
not  furnish  an  example  of  a  more  powerful 
political  "machine  "  under  the  title  of  republic; 
nor,  I  am  bound  to  say,  one  which  has  been 
more  ably  directed  so  far  as  concerns  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  country,  or  more  honestly 
administered  so  far  as  concerns  pecuniary  cor- 
ruption.' The  population  of  Chile  doubled  be- 
tween 1843  and  1875;  the  quantity  of  land 
brought  under  tillage  was  quadrupled;  .  .  . 
more  than  1,000  miles  of  railroad  were  built;  a 
foreign  export  trade  of  .$31,695,039  was  reported 
in  1878;  and  two  jiowerful  ironclads,  which 
were  destined  to  play  a  most  important  part  in 
Chilean  affairs,  were  built  in  England.  Mean- 
while, the  constitution  Avas  officially  interpreted 
so  as  to  guarantee  religious  toleration,  and  the 
political  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood diminished.  Almost  everything  good, 
except  home  manufactures  and  popular  educa- 
tion, flourished.  The  development  of  the  nation 
in  these  years  was  on  a  wonderful  scale  for  a 
South  American  state,  and  the  contrast  between 
Cliile  and  Peru  was  peculiarly  striking.  .  .  . 
Early  in  1879  began  tlie  greatseries  of  events 
which  were  to  make  the  fortune  of  Chile.  We 
use  the  word  'great,'  in  its  low,  superficial 
sense,  and  without  the  attribution  of  any  moral 
significance  to  the  adjective.     The  aggressor  in 
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the  war  ImUvctii  Cliilc  iiiiil  Peru  was  inspired  by 
till'  must  puri'ly  st'llisli  mulivrs,  ami  it  niiiains 
til  lie  s<rii  wtu-l'licr  tlir  just  ffiKls  will  not  win  in 
till'  Idii;;  run.  i-vin  llmut'li  tlie  pamo  of  tlirir 
antajfonists  !«•  playnl  with  heavily  plated  inin- 
dnds.  .  .  .  At  the  ilate  laslnientio'ned  Chile  was 
sufferinp,  like  many  other  nations,  from  a  general 
depn'ssi'on  in  husines.s  pursuits.  Its  people 
were  in  no  serifiiis  trouhle,  but  as  a  jjovernment 
it  was  in  a  bad  way.  .  .  .  The  means  to  keep 
lip  a  sinking  fund  for  the  foreign  debt  had 
failed,  anil  Uiv  Chilean  live  l)er  cents  were 
i|Uoted  in  London  at  sixty-four.  'A  political 
dond  also  was  darkeninjx  again  in  the  north,  in 
the  n'newal  of  somelhinir  like  a  confedention 
iM'tween  I'eru  and  Bolivia.'  In  this  stale 
of  things  the  governing  oligarchy  of  Chile 
ilecide<l,~  nither  sudilenly.  Mr.  Browne  thinks, 
upon  a  scheme  which  was  sure  to  result  either 
in  splendid  prosperity  or  absolute  ruin,  and 
which  contemplated  nothing  less  than  a  war  of 
conquest  against  Peru  and  Bolivia,  with  a  view 
to  st'izing  the  nvwt  valuable  territory  of  the 
former  country.  There  is  a  certain  strip  of  land 
iMirdering  upon  the  Pacilic  and  about  400  miles 
long,  of  which  the  northern  three  quarters  be- 
longed to  I'eru  and  Bolivia,  the  remaining  one 
quarter  to  Chile.  Upon  this  land  a  lieav/  rain 
never  falls,  and  often  years  pa.ss  in  which  the 
soil  does  not  feel  a  shower.  ...  Its  money  value 
is  immense.  '  From  this  region  the  world  de- 
rives almost  its  whole  supply  of  nitrates  — 
chiefly  sjiltpetrc — and  of  iodine;'  its  mount.'uns. 
also,  are  rich  in  nietjds,  and  great  deposits  of 
guano  are  found  in  the  highlands  boniering  the 
sea.  The  nitrate-bearing  country  is  a  jdain, 
from  lifty  to  eighty  miles  wide,  the  nitrate  lying 
In  layers  just  below  a  thin  sheet  of  impacted 
stones,  gravel,  and  sand.  The  export  of  sidt- 
petre  from  this  region  was  valued  in  1883  at 
nearly  *;!0.000,()00,  and  the  worth  of  the  Peruvian 
section,  which  is  much  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
ductive, is  estimated,  for  government  purposes, 
at  a  capital  of  ^OoO.OOO.OOO.  Chile  was,  natu- 
rally, Well  aware  of  the  wealth  which  lay  .so 
close  to  her  own  doors,  and  to  possess  herself 
then-of,  and  thus  to  rehabilitate  her  national 
fortunes,  she  addressed  herself  to  war.  The 
occasion  for  war  was  easily  found.  Bolivia  was 
first  attacked,  a  dilficulty  which  arose  at  her 
port  of  Antofagasta,  with  respect  to  her  en- 
forcement of  a  ta.x  upon  some  nitrate  works 
carried  on  by  a  Chilean  company,  affording  a 
gotxl  pretext ;  and  when  Peru  attempted  inter- 
vention her  envoy  was  confronted  with  Chile's 
knowledge  of  a  secret  treaty  between  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  and  war  was  formally  declared  by  Chile 
upon  Peru,  April  5,  1879.  This  war  lasted, 
with  some  breathing  spaces,  for  almost  exactly 
five  years.  At  the  outset  the  two  belligerent 
powers — Bolivia  being  soon  practicallv  out  of 
the  contest  —  seemed  to  be  about  equal  in  ships, 
soldiers,  and  resources ;  but  the  supremacy  whicli 
Chile  soon  gained  upon  the  seas  substantially 
determined  the  war  in  her  favor.  Each  nation 
owned  two  powerful  iron-clads,  and  six  months 
were  employed  in  settling  the  question  of  naval 
superiority.  .  .  .  On  the  21st  of  Mav,  1879,  the 
Peruvian  fleet  attacked  and  almost  destroyed  the 
Chilean  wooden  frigates  which  were  blockading 
Iquique;  but  in  chasing  a  Chilean  corvette  the 
larger  Peruvian  iron-clad  — the  Independencia  — 
ran  too  near  the  shore   ami  was  fatally  wrecked 


'  So  Peru  lost  one  of  her  knights.  The  game  she 
played  with  the  oilier  —  the  lluascar  —  was  act* 
mirable,  but  a  losing  one;'  and  on  the  Hth  of 
October  of  the  same  year  the  Huascar  was 
attacked  by  the  Chilean  fleet,  which  included 
two  iron-clads,  and  was  finally  captured  '  after  ,i 
des]ienile  resistance.'  .  .  .  From  this  moment 
the  Peruvian  coast  was  at  Chile's  men-y :  the 
(;;hilean  arms  prevailed  in  every  pitched  liattle. 
at  iSan  Francisco  [Xovember  16,  1879J,  at  Tacna 
[^.May  m.  1880],  at  Arica  [.lune  7,  IHSO];  aiiil 
Jinally,  on  the  17th  of  January.  1881,  after  a 
.series  of  actions  which  resembled  in  some  of 
their  details  the  engagements  that  preceded  our 
capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  [ending  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Battle  of  Miratlores],  the  victorious 
army  of  Chile  took  possession  of  Lima,  the  capi- 
tal of  Peru.  .  .  .  The  results  of  the  war  have 
thus  far  exceeded  the  wildest  hopes  of  Chile. 
She  has  taken  absolute  possession  of  the  whole 
nitrate  region,  has  cut  Bolivia  off  from  the  sea, 
and  achieved  the  permanent  dissolution  of  the 
Peru-Bolivian  confederation.  As  a  consequence, 
her  foreign  trade  has  doubled,  the  revenue  of 
her  government  has  been  trebled,  and  the  public 
debt  greatly  reduced.  The  Chilean  bonds,  which 
were  sold  at  ()4  in  London  in  .January,  1879.  and 
fell  to  60  in  March  of  that  year,  at  the  announce- 
ment of  the  war.  were  quoted  at  Oo  in  .January. 
1884." — T/ie  Gi-Dwiiiij  Ptjirer  of  tlie  lieptiblic  of 
Chile  (Athnitic  Monthly,  July,  1884). 

Also  ix:  H.  Birkedal,  The  liite  War  in  S.  Am. 
(Overland  Monthly,  Jon.,  Feb.,  and  March,  1884). 
— C.  R.  Markham.  The  War  bet.  Peru  and  Chik. 
— R.  N.  Boyd,  Chile,  ch.  \&-r,.— Message  of  the 
Pres't  of  the  V.  S.,  trnnsmitting  Papers  relating  to 
the  War  in  S.  Am.,  Jan.  36,  1883.— T.  W.  Knox, 
Decisim  Battles  sinee  Waterloo,  ch.  23. — See,  also, 
Peuc:  A.  I).  1826-1876. 

A.  D.  1885-1891.— The  presidency  and  dic- 
tatorship of  Balmaceda. — His  conflict  with 
the  Congress. — Civil  war. — "Save  in  the  one 
struggle  in  which  the  parties  resorted  to  arms, 
the  political  development  of  Chili  was  free  from 
civil  disturbances,  and  the  ruling  class  was  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Spanish-American  nations 
not  only  for  wealth  and  education,  but  for  its 
talent  for  government  and  love  of  constitutional 
liberty.  The  republic  was  called  '  the  England 
of  South  America,'  and  it  was  a  common  boast 
that  in  Chili  a  pronunciamiento  or  a  revolution 
was  impossible.  The  spirit  of  modern  I^iberalism 
became  more  prevalent.  .  .  .  As  the  Liberal 
party  became  all-powerful  it  split  into  factions, 
divided  by  questions  of  principle  and  bj'  strug- 
gles for  leadership  and  ollice.  .  .  .  The  patron- 
age of  the  Chilian  President  is  enormous,  em- 
bracing not  only  the  general  civil  service,  but 
local  otficials,  except  in  the  municipalities,  and 
all  appointments  in  the  army  and  navy  and  in 
the  teh^graph  and  railroad  services  and  the  giv- 
ing out  of  contracts.  The  President  has  always 
been  alile  to  select  bis  successor,  and  has  t'xer- 
cised  this  power,  usually  in  harmony  with  the 
wishes  of  intiuential  statesmen,  sometimes  call- 
ing a  conference  of  party  chiefs  to  decide  on  a 
candidate.  In  the  cour.se  of  time  the  more  ad- 
vanced wing  of  the  Liberals  grew  more  numer- 
ous than  the  >Ioderates.  The  most  radical 
section  had  its  nucleus  in  a  Reform  Club  in 
Santiago,  composed  of  young  universitj'  men,  of 
whom  Balmaceda  was  "the  finest  orator.  Enter- 
ing Congress  in  1868,  he  took  a  leading'  part  in 
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debates.  .  .  .  lu  1885  he  was  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  country ;  but  his  claim  to  the  jiresi- 
dential  succession  was  contested  by  various  other 
aspirants — older  politicians  and  leaders  of  fac- 
tions striving  for  supremacy  in  Congress.  He 
was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and 
as  President  enjoyed  an  unexampled  degree  of 
popularity.  For  two  or  three  years  the  politi- 
cians who  had  been  his  party  associates  worked 
in  harmony  with  his  ideas.  ...  At  the  flood  of 
the  democratic  tide  he  was  the  most  popular 
man  iu  South  America.  But  when  the  old 
territorial  families  saw  the  seats  in  Congress  and 
the  posts  in  the  civil  service  that  had  been  their 
prerogative  filled  by  new  men.  and  fortunes 
made  by  upstarts  where  all  chances  had  been  at 
their  disposal,  then  a  reaction  set  in,  corruijtion 
was  scented,  and  Moderate  Liberals,  joining 
hands  with  the  Nationali.sts  and  the  reviving 
Conservative  party,  formed  an  opposition  of 
respectable  strength.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
administration  Balmaceda  had  the  co-operation 
of  the  Nationalists,  who  were  represented  in  the 
Cabinet.  In  the  last  two  years  of  his  term,  when 
the  time  drew  near  for  selecting  his  successor, 
defection  and  revolt  and  the  rivalries  of  aspir- 
ants for  the  succession  threw  the  party  into  dis- 
order and  angered  its  hitherto  imquestioned 
leader.  ...  In  January,  1890,  the  Opposition 
were  strong  enough  to  place  their  candidate  in 
the  chair  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
organized.  The  ministry  resigned,  and  a  conflict 
between  the  E.\ecutive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  was  openly  begun  when 
the  President  appointed  a  Cabinet  of  his  own 
selection.  .  .  .  This  ministry  had  to  face  an  over- 
whelming majority  against  the  President,  which 
treated  him  as  a  dictator  and  began  to  pass  hos- 
tile laws  and  resolutions  that  were  vetoed, 
and  refused  to  consider  the  measures  that  he 
recommended.  The  ministers  were  cited  before 
the  Chambers  and  questioned  about  the  manner 
of  their  appointment.  They  either  declined  to 
answer,  or  answered  in  a  way  that  increased  the 
animosity  of  Congress,  which  finally  passed  a 
vote  of  censure,  in  obedience  to  which,  as  was 
usual,  the  Cabinet  resigned.  Then  Balmaceda 
appointed  a  ministry  in  open  defiance  of  Con- 
gress, with  Sanfuentes  at  its  head,  the  man  wlio 
was  already  spoken  of  as  his  selected  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  He  prepared  for  the  strug- 
gle that  he  invited  by  removing  the  chiefs  of  the 
administration  of  the  departments  and  rejilacing 
them  with  men  devoted  to  himself  and  his  policy, 
and  making  changes  in  the  police,  the  militia, 
and.  to  some  extent,  in  the  armj-  and  navy  com- 
mands. The  press  denounced  him  as  a  dictator, 
and  indignation  meetings  were  held  in  every 
town.  Balmaceda  and  his  supporters  pretended 
to  be  not  only  the  champions  of  the  people 
against  the  aristocracy,  but  of  the  principle 
of  Chili  for  tlie  Chilians." — Appleton's  Annual 
Cyclop. ,  1891 ,  pp.  r2;^12-t.  —  "  The  conflict  between 
President  Balmaceda  and  Congress  ripened  into 
revolution.  On  .January  1,  1891,  the  Opposition 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Deputies 
met,  and  signed  an  Act  declaring  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  unworthy  of  his  post,  and  that  he  was 
no  longer  head  of  the  State  nor  President  of  the 
Hepublic,  as  he  had  violated  the  Constitution. 
On  January  7  the  navy  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Legislature,  and  against  Balmaceda.  The  Presi- 
dent denounced  the  navy  as  traitors,  abolished  all 


the  laws  of  the  country,  declared  hinvself  Dicta- 
tor, and  proclaimed  martial  law.  It  was  a  reign 
of  terror.  The  Opposition  recruited  an  army  in 
the  Island  of  Santa  Maria  under  General  Urrutia 
and  Commander  Canto.  On  February  U  a  severe 
fight  took  place  with  the  Government  troops 
in  Iquique,  and  the  Congressional  army  took 
possession  of  Pisagua.  In  April,  President 
Balmaceda  .  .  .  delivered  a  long  message,  de- 
nouncing the  navy.  .  .  .  The  contest  continued, 
and  April  7,  Arica,  in  the  province  of  Tar- 
apaca,  was  t;iken  by  the  revolutionists.  Some 
naval  fights  occurred  later,  and  the  iron-clad 
Blanco  Encalada  was  blown  up  by  the  Dicta- 
tor's torpedo  cruisers.  Finally,  oii  August  21, 
General  Canto  landed  at  Concon,  ten  miles  north 
of  Valparaiso.  Balmaceda's  forces  attacked  im- 
mediately and  were  routed,  losing  3,500  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Congress  army  lost  600. 
On  the  38th  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Pla- 
cilla,  near  Valparaiso.  The  Dictator  had  12,000 
troops,  and  the  opposing  army  10.000.  Balma- 
ceda's forces  were  completely  routed  after  five 
hours'  hard  fighting,  with  a  loss  of  1,500  men. 
Santiago  formally  surrendered,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Congress  party  was  complete.  A  Junta, 
headed  by  Senor  Jorge  Montt,  took  charge  of 
affairs  at  Valparaiso  August  30.  Balmaceda, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Argentine  Lega- 
tion in  Santiago,  was  not  able  to  make  his  escape, 
and  to  avoid  capture,  trial,  and  punishment,  com- 
mitted suicide,  September  20,  by  shooting  him- 
self. On  the  19th  Xovemljer  Admiral  Jorge 
Montt  was  chosen  by  the  Electoral  College,  at 
Santiago,  President  of  Chili,  and  on  Deceinber26 
he  was  installed  with  great  ceremony  and  general  . 
rejoicings." — Annual  Re'jhter,  1891,  p.  430. 

CHILIARCHS. — Captains  of  thousands,  in 
the  army  of  the  Vandals. — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy 
and  Tier  Invader.'!,  bk.  3,  dt.  2. 

CHILLIAN'WALLAH,  Battle  of  U849). 
SeelXDiA:  A.  D.  1845-1849. 

CHILPERIC  I.,  King  of  the  Franks  1  Neus- 

tria),  A.  D.   561-584 Chilperic  II.,  King  of 

the  Franks,  A.  1).  7ir,-:2ii. 

CHILTERN  HUNDREDS,  Applying  for 
the  Stewardship  of  the. —  A  seat  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  "cannot  be  resigned,  nor 
can  a  man  who  has  once  formally  taken  his  seat 
for  one  constituency  throw  it  up  and  contest 
another.  Either  a  disqualification  must  be  in- 
curred, or  the  House  must  declare  the  seat 
vacant."  The  necessary  disqualification  can  be 
incurred  by  accepting  an  office  of  profit  under 
the  Crown, —  within  certain  official  categories. 
"Certain  old  offices  of  nominal  value  iu  the  gift 
of  the  Treasury  are  now  granted,  as  of  course, 
to  members  who  wish  to  resign  their  seats  iu 
order  to  be  quit  of  Parliamentary  duties  or  to 
contest  another  constituency.  These  offices  are 
the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds 
[Crown  property  in  Buckinghamshire],  of  the 
manors  of  East  Hendred,  Xorthstead,  or  Hemp- 
holme,  and  the  escheatorship  of  !Munster.  The 
office  is  resigned  as  soon  as  it  has  operated  to 
vacate  the  seat  and  sever  the  tie  between  tlie 
memberand  his  constituents." — Sir  AV.  R.  Anson, 
Liun  and  C'li.itom  of  the  Count.,  r.  1,  p.  84. 

CHIMAKUAN      FAMILY,       The.       See 

A.MEUIC.VN  ABOKtOI.VES:    CUIMAKCVN  F.V.MII-V. 

CHIMARIKAN  FAMILY,  The.  See 
A.\iEuiCAN  Aborigines:  Cuim.vkik.\..\  Family. 
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The  names  of  the  Country.— "That  .spntiinis 
seiil  'if  aiK  iiMl  iniliziilinii  wliitli  we  cull  Cliiiui 
ha.s  liK.iiu-.l  always   so   larf;c   u>   wcsti-rii   cytvs. 

.  .  that,  at  eras  far  apart,  we  tiinl  it  to  have 
i)ffii  <li.siiiii;iiishetl  by  liiirerent  appellations 
ncconlini;  us  it  was  regarded  us  the  lermiuus  of 
u  .southern  searoute  coasting  the  great  penin- 
sulas ami  islands  of  Asia,  or  as  that  of  a  northern 
bind  route  traversing  the  longitude  of  that  con- 
tinent. In  the  former  aspect  the  name  applied 
has  ni-arlv  always  been  some  form  of  the  name 
Sin.  Chin,  Sina'.' China.  In  the  latter  point  of 
view  the  region  in  (lue.stion  was  known  to  the 
uneieiils  as  the  laml  of  the  Seres;  the  middle 
ugis  as  the  Empire  of  Cathay.  The  name  of 
China  has  been  supposed,  like  many  another 
word  and  name  connected  with  trade  and 
geography  of  the  far  east,  to  have  come  to  us 
thnmgh  the  Malays,  and  to  have  been  applied  by 
them  to  the  great  eastern  monarchy  from  the 
style  of  the  dynasty  of  Thsin,  which  a  little  more 
than  two  centuries  before  our  era  enjoyed  a 
brief  but  very  vigorous  existence.  .  .  .  There 
are  ren.sons  however  for  believing  that  the  name  of 
China  must  have  been  bestowed  at  a  much  earlier 
date,  for  it  occurs  in  the  laws  of  Maiui.  which 
assert  the  Chinas  to  have  been  degenerate  Kslia- 
tryas,  and  in  the  Mahabharat,  compositions  many 
centuries  older  than  theimperialdynasty  of  Thsin. 
.  .  .  This  name  may  have  yet  possibly  been  con- 
nected with  the  Thsin,  or  some  monarchy  of  like 
dynastic  title;  for  that  dynasty  had  reigned 
locally  in  Shensi  from  the  9th  century  before  our 
em;  iiud  wlun.  at  a  still  earlier  date,  the  empire 
w;is  partitioned  into  many  small  kingdoms,  we 
lind  among  them  the  dynasties  of  the  T(,in  and 
the  Cliing.  .  .  .  Some  at  least  of  the  circum- 
stjiuces  which  ha\c  been  collected  .  .  .  render 
it  the  less  improbable  that  the  Sinim  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  .  .  .  should  be  truly  interpreted 
as  indicating  the  Chinese.  The  name  of  China 
in  this  form  was  late  in  reaching  the  Greeks  and 
Homans.  and  to  them  it  probably  came  through 
])eople  of  Arabian  speech,  as  the  Arabs,  being 
willioiit  Ilie  sound  of  'ch,'  made  the  China  of  the 
Hindus  and  Malays  into  Sin,  and  perhaps  some- 
times into  Thill.  Hence  the  Thin  of  the  author  of 
the  I'eripliisof  the  Erythraean  Sea,  who  appears  to 
be  the  tirst  extant  author  to  employ  the  name  in  this 
form ;  hence  also  the  Sinajanil  Tliina;  of  Ptolemy. 
...  If  we  new  turn  to  the  Seres  we  find  this 
name  mentioned  by  classic  authors  much  more 
frecjuently  and  at  an  earlier  date  by  at  least  a 
century.  The  name  is  familiar  enough  to  the 
Latin  |ioets  of  the  Augustan  age,  but  always  in 
a  vague  way.  .  .  .  The  name  of  .Seres  is  piolia- 
bly  from  its  earliest  use  in  the  west  ideutitied 
with  the  name  of  the  silkworm  and  its  produce, 
and  this  association  continued  until  the  name 
ceased  entirely  to  be  used  as  a  geogra])hieal 
expression.  .  '  .  It  was  in  the  days  of  the  .Mon- 
gols .  .  .  that  China  first  became  really  known 
to  Europe,  and  that  by  a  name  which,  though 
especially  applied  to  the  northern  iiro\iiices,  also 
came  to  bear  a  more  general  ai>plicatiou,  Cathay. 
This  name.  Khitai,  is  that  by  which  China  "is 
styled  to  this  day  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  nations 
which  know  it  from  an  inlantl  point  of  view, 
including  the  Russians,  the  Persians,  and  the 
nations  of  Turkestan;  and  yet  it  originally 
!:elouged  to  a  people  who  were  not  Chinese  at 


all.  The  Khitans  were  a  people  of  Manchu 
race,  who  inhabited  for  centuriis  a  country  to 
the  northeast  of  China."  During  a  period 
between  the  Kith  and  12th  centuries,  the  Khi- 
tans aci|uired  supremacy  over  their  neighbours 
and  eslal)lislied  an  empire  which  embraced 
Northern  China  and  the  adjoining  regions  of 
Tartary.  "  It  must  have  been  during  tliis  period, 
ending  with  the  overthrow  of  llic  dynasty  |calliil 
the  J,eaoorlron  Dynasty!  in  ir.j;i.  and  whilst  this 
northern  moiiarcliy  was  the  face  wliicli  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  turned  to  Inner  Asia,  that  the  name 
of  Khitan,  Kliitat,  or  KhitaV,  became  indis.solu- 
bly  associated  with  China." — H.  Yule,  Cathay 
anil  the  Win/  Thilliir:  I'nliwiiiiirt/  h'«.iiii/. 

The  Origin  of  the  People  and  their  early 
History. — "The  origin  of  the  Chinese  race  is 
shrouded  in  some  obscurity.  The  first  records 
we  have  of  them  represent  them  as  a  band  of 
immigrants  settling  in  the  north-eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  modern  empire  of  Cliina,  and  fight- 
ing their  way  amongst  th(f  aborigines,  much  as 
the  Jews  of  old  forced  their  way  into  Canaan 
against  the  .various  tribes  which  they  found  in 
possession  of  the  land.  It  is  probable  that 
though  they  all  entered  China  by  the  same 
route,  they  separated  into  bands  almost  on  the 
threshold  of  the  empire,  one  body,  those  who 
have  left  lis  the  records  of  their  history  in  the 
ancient  Chinese  books,  apparently  followed  the 
course  of  tlie  Yellow  River,  and,  turning  south- 
ward with  it  from  its  northernmost  bend,  settled 
themselves  in  the  fertile  districts  of  the  modern 
provinces  of  Shansi  and  Honan.  But  as  we  find 
also  that  at  about  the  same  period  a  large  settle 
ment  was  made  as  far  south  as  Annum,  of  which 
there  is  no  mention  in  the  books  of  the  northern 
Chinese,  we  must  assume  that  anotln-r  body 
struck  directly  southward  through  the  southern 
provinces  of  China  to  that  country.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  where  did  these  people  come 
from?  and  the  answer  which  recent  research  [see 
B.\iiVLONi.\  Phimttive]  gives  to  this  question 
is,  from  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  ...  In 
all  probability,  the  outbreak  in  Susiana  of, 
possibly,  some  political  disturbance,  in  about  the 
24th  or  2:3rd  century  B.  C,  drove  the  Chinese 
from  the  land  of  their  adoption,  and  that  they 
■wandered  eastward  until  they  finally  settled  in 
China  and  the  countries  south  of  it.  ...  It 
would  appear  al.so  that  the  Chinese  came  into 
China  possessed  of  the  resources  of  Western 
Asian  culture.  They  brought  with  them  a 
knowledge  of  writing  and  astronomy,  as  well  as 
of  the  arts  which  primarily  minister  to  the  wants 
and  comfort  of  mankind.  The  inventitm  of 
these  civilising  infiucuces  is  traditionally  attri- 
buted to  the  Emperor  Ilwang-te,  who  is  said  to 
have  reigned  from  B.  C.  2697-2.597.  But  the 
name  of  this  sovereign  leadsns  to  suppasc  that  he 
never  sat  on  the  throne  in  China.  One  of  his 
names,  we  are  told,  was  Nai,  anciently  Nak,  and 
in  the  Chinese  paleographical  collection  he  is 
described  by  a  character  composed  of  a  group 
of  phonetics  which  read  Xak-kon-ti.  The 
resemblance  between  this  name  and  that  of  Nak- 
hunte,  who,  according  to  the  Susian  texts,  was 
the  chief  of  the  gods,  is  sufficiently  striking,  and 
many  of  the  attributes  belonging  to  him  are  such 
as  to  place  him  on  an  equality  with  the  Susian 
deity.     In  exact  accordance  also  with  the  system 
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of  Babylonian  chronology  he  established  a  cycle 
of  twelve  years,  and  li.xed  the  length  of  the  year 
at  360  days  composed  of  twelve  mouths,  with  an 
intercalary  month  to  balance  the  surplus  time. 
He  further,  we  are  told,  built  a  Ling  tai,  or 
observatory,  reminding  us  of  the  Babylonian 
Zigguratu.  or  house  of  observation,  '  from  which 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.' 
The  primitive  Chinese,  like  the  Babylonians, 
recognised  five  planets  besides  the  sun  and  moon, 
and,  with  one  exception,  knew  them  b)'  the  same 
names.  .  .  .  The  various  phases  of  these  planets 
were  carefully  watched,  and  portents  were 
derived  from  every  real  and  imaginary  change  in 
their  relative  positions  and  colours.  A  compari- 
son between  the  astrological  tablets  translated  by 
Professor  Sayce  and  the  astrological  chapter 
(27th)  in  the  She  ke,  the  earliest  of  the  Dynastic 
Histories,  shows  a  remarkable  paralleli.sm.  not 
only  in  the  general  style  of  the  forecasts,  but  in 
particular  portents  which  are  so  contrary  to 
Chinese  prejudices,  as  a  nation,  and  the  train  of 
thought  of  the  people  that  they  would  be  at  once 
put  down  as  of  foreign  origin,  even  if  they  were 
not  found  in  the  Bab3-lonian  records.  ...  In 
the  reign  of  Chwan  Hu  (2.513-2435  B.  C),  we 
find  according  to  the  Chinese  records,  that  the 
year,  as  among  the  Chaldeans,  began  with  the 
third  month  of  the  solar  year,  and  a  compariscm 
between  the  ancient  names  of  the  months  given 
in  the  Urh  ya.  the  oldest  Chinese  dictionary, 
with  the  Accadian  equivalents,  shows,  in  some 
instances,  an  e.vact  identity.  .  .  .  These  parallel- 
isms, together  with  a  host  of  others  which  might 
be  produced,  all  point  to  the  existence  of  an 
early  relationship  between  Chinese  and  Mesopo- 
tamian  culture;  and,  armed  with  the  advantages 
thus  possessed,  the  Chinese  entered  into  the 
empire  over  which  they  were  ultimately  to  over- 
spread themselves.  But  they  came  among  tribes 
who,  tliough  somewhat  inferior  to  them  in 
general  civilisation,  were  by  no  means  destitute 
of  culture.  .  .  .  Among  such  people,  and  others 
of  a  lower  civilisation,  such  as  the  Jungs  of  the 
west  and  the  Teks,  the  ancestors  of  the  Tekke 
Turcomans,  in  the  north,  the  Chinese  succeeded 
in  establishing  themselves.  The  Emperor  Yaou 
(2356-3255  B.  C.)  divided  his  kingdom  into 
twelve  portions,  presided  over  by  as  many  Pas- 
tors, in  exact  imitation  of  the  duodenary  feudal 
system  of  Susa  with  their  twelve  Pastor  Princes. 
To  Yaou  succeeded  Shun,  who  carried  on  the 
work  of  his  predecessor  of  consolidating  the 
Chinese  power  with  energy  and  success.  In  his 
reign  the  first  mention  is  made  of  religious  wor- 
ship. ...  In  Shun's  reign  occurred  the  great 
flood  which  inundated  most  of  the  provinces  of 
the  existing  empire.  The  waters,  we  arc  told, 
ro.se  to  so  great  a  height,  that  the  peojile  had  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  mountains  to  escape 
death.  The  disaster  arose,  as  many  similar  dis- 
asters, though  of  a  less  magnitude,  have  since 
arisen,  in  consequence  of  the  Yellow  River 
bursting  its  bounds,  and  the  '  Great  Yu  '  was 
appointed  to  lead  the  waters  back  to  their  chan- 
nel. With  unremitting  energy  he  set  about  his 
task,  and  in  nine  years  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
river  under  control.  ...  As  a  reward  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  empire,  he  was 
invested  with  the  principality  of  Ilea,  and  after 
having  occupied  the  throne  conjointly  with  Shun 
for  some  years,  he  succeeded  that  soverign  on  his 
death,  in  2208  B.  C.     With  Yu  began  the  dynasty 


of  Hea,  which  gave  place,  in  1766  B.  C,  to  the 
Shang  Dynasty.  The  last  soverign  of  the  Hea 
line,  Kieh  kwei,  is  said  to  have  been  a  monster 
of  iniquity,  and  to  have  suffered  the  just  punish- 
ment for  his  crimes  at  the  hands  of  T'ang,  the 
prince  of  the  State  of  Shang,  who  took  his  throne 
from  him.  In  like  manner,  640  years  later,  Woo 
Wang,  the  prince  of  Chow,  overthrew  Chow 
Sin,  the  last  of  the  Shang  Dynasty,  and  estal)- 
lished  himself  as  the  chief"  of  the  soverign 
state  of  the  empire.  By  empire  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  empire,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
is  meant.  The  China  of  the  Chow  Dynasty  lay 
between  the  33rd  and  38th  parallels  of  latitude, 
and  the  106th  and  119th  of  longitude  only,  and 
extended  over  no  more  than  portions  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Pill  chih-li,  Shan.sc,  Shense,  Honan, 
Keang-se,  and  Slian-tung.  This  territory  was 
re-arranged  by  Woo  Wang  into  the  nine  princi- 
palities established  by  Yu.  .  .  .  Wrjo  i.s  held  up 
in  Chinese  history  as  one  of  the  model  nionarchs 
of  antiquity.  .  .  .  Under  the  next  ruler,  K'aug 
(B.  C.  1078-1053),  the  empire  was  consolidated, 
and  the  feudal  princes  one  and  all  acknowledged 
their  allegiance  to  the  ruling  himse  of  Chow. 
.  .  .  From  all  accounts  there  sjieedily  occurred  a 
marked  degeneracy  in  the  characters  of  tlie  Chow 
kings.  .  .  .  Already  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  was 
spreading  far  and  wide  among  the  princes  and 
nobles,  and  wars  and  rumovirs  of  wars  were 
creating  misery  and  unrest  throughout  the  coun- 
try. ,  .  .  The  hand  of  every  man  was  against 
his  neighbour,  and  a  constant  state  of  internecine 
war  succeeded  the  peace  and  prosperity  which 
had  existed  under  the  rule  of  Woo-wang.  .  .  . 
As  time  went  on  and  the  disorder  increased, 
supernatural  signs  added  their  testimony  to  the 
impending  crisis.  The  brazen  vessels  upon 
which  Yu  had  engraved  the  nine  divisions  of  the 
empire  were  observed  to  shake  and  totter  as 
though  foreshadowing  the  approaching  change 
in  the  political  position.  Meanwhile  Ts'in  on  the 
northwest,  Ts'oo  on  the  south,  and  Tsin  on  the 
north,  having  vanquished  all  the  other  states, 
engaged  in  the  final  struggle  for  the  mastery 
over  the  confederate  principalities.  The  ulti- 
mate victory  rested  with  the  state  of  Ts'in,  and 
in  255  B.  C.,  Chaou-seang  Wang  became  the 
acknowledged  ruler  over  the  '  black-haired  '  peo- 
ple. Only  four  years  were  given  him  to  reign 
supreme,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son.  Heaou-wan  Wang,  who  died 
almost  Immediately  on  ascending  the  throne.  To 
him  succeeded  Chwang-seang  Wang,  who  was 
followed  in  246  B.  C.  by  Che  Ilwaug-te,  the  firet 
Emperor  of  China.  The  abolition  of  feudalism, 
which  was  the  first  act  of  Che  Ilwaug-te  raised 
much  discontent  among  those  to  wliom  the  feudal 
system  had  brought  power  and  emoluments,  and 
tiie  countenance  which  had  been  given  to  the 
system  by  Confucius  and  Jlencius  made  it  desir- 
a'ble  — so"  thought  the  emperor— to  demolish 
once  for  all  their  testimony  in  favour  of  that 
condition  of  affairs,  which  he  had  decreed  should 
be  among  the  things  of  the  past.  With  this 
object  he'ordered  that  the  whole  existing  litera- 
ture, with  the  exception  of  books  on  medicine, 
agriculture,  and  divination  should  be  burned. 
The  decree  was  obeyed  as  faithfully  as  was 
possible  in  the  case  of" so  sweejiing  an  ordinance, 
and  for  many  years  a  night  of  ignorance  rested 
on  the  countrv.  The  construction  of  one  gigan- 
tic work  —  the  Great  Wall  of  China  —  has  made 
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till'  wMiw  111  this  monarch  as  fiimnus  as  the  des- 
triuiidii   of    the   hiMiks   has   iiiailt-   it   iufamoHS. 
Fiiiilin^r   tlii'    Ili'Uiif,'  iiii   Tartars    wi-ri'    makinc 
(laiiiriTinis  inroads  into  thcrmpiri',  he  clctermined 
witli  tharactvristic  Ihoroiijjhni-ss  to  build  a  hui;c 
barrier  which  should  iirotict  tlie  iiortlicrii  fron- 
tier of  tlie  empire  throuirh  all  lime.     In  214  B.  C. 
the  work  was  bcfrun   under  his  personal  super- 
vision, and  thoujrh  every  endeavor  was  made  to 
ha.slen  its  completion  he"died  (209)  leaving  it  un- 
linishetl.     His  death  was  the  signal  for  an  out- 
break  among   the  disposses-sed   feudal   princes, 
who,  however,  after  some  years  of  disorder,  were 
again  reduced  to  the  rank  of  citizens  by  a  suc- 
cessfid  leader,  who  adopted  the  title  of  fiaou-te, 
and  named  his  dynasty  that  of  Han  (206).     From 
that  day  to  this,  with  oeeasional  interregnums, 
the  empire  has  been  ruled  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by   Che    Hwang-te.       Dynasty    has    succeeded 
dynasty,  but  the  political  tradition  has  remained 
unchaiiged.  and  though  Jfongols  and  Manehoos 
have  at  different  times  wrested  the  throne  from 
its  legitimate  heirs,  they  have  been  engulfed  in 
the   homogeneous  mass   inhabiting  the  empire, 
and  instead  of  impressing  their  seal  on  the  coun- 
try have  become  but  the  retlection  of   the  van- 
i|uished.    The  dyna.sties  from  the  beginning  of  the 
earlier  Han,  founded,  as  slated  above,  by  Kaou-te, 
are  as  follows:  —  The  earlier  Han  Dvnastv  B.  C. 
206 -A.  D.  23;    the  late  Han  A.  D." 2.5-220;  the 
Wei   220-280;    the   western  T.sin    26.5-317;    the 
eastern   Tsin   317-420;    the   Sung  420-479;    the 
Ts'c  479-.502 ;  the  Leang  502-5.57 ;  the  Ch'in  557- 
589.     Simultaneouslv  with  these — the  northern 
Wei   A.   D.  386-534";   the  western  Wei  535-557; 
the  eastern  Wei  534-550;  the  northern  Ts'e  550- 
577,  the  northern  Chow  557-589.     The  Suy  589- 
618;  the  T'ang  618-907;  the  later  Leang 907-923; 
the  later  T'ang  923-936 ;  the  later  Tsin  936-947 ; 
the  later  Han  947-951;  the  later  Chow  951-960, 
the   Sung  960-1127;   the  southern  Sung   1127- 
1280;  the  Yuen  1280-1368;  the  Ming  1368-1644; 
the  Ts'ing  1644.     Simultaneously  with  some  of 
these  —  the  Leaou  907-1125;  the  western  Leaou 
112,5-1168;  the  Kin  1115-1280."— R.  K.  Douglas, 
Chiii'i.  r/i.   1. 
Also  IX  D.r.  Boulger,  Jfi.-:t  of  Chiu.i,  r.  1-2. 
The   Relig^ions  of  the  People. — Confucian- 
ism.—  Taouism. —  Buddhism. — "The     Chinese 
describe  themselves  as  possessing  three  religions, 
or   more    accunitely,    three    sects,    namely   Joo 
keaou,   the   sect  of    Scholars;   Fuh  kcaou,   the 
sect  of   Buddha;   and  Taou  ke.aou.  the  sect  of 
Taou.     Both  as  regards  age  and  origin,  the  sect 
of  Scholars,   or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  Con- 
fucianism, represents  pre-eminently  the  religion 
of  China.      It   has  its  root   in   the   worship  of 
Shang-te,  a  deity  which  is  as.sociated  with  the 
earliest  traditionsof  the  Chinese  race.     Hwang-te 
(2697  B.  C.)  erected  a  temple  to  his  honour,  and 
succeeding    emperors    worshipped     before     his 
shrine.  .  .  .   During  the  troublous  times  which 
followed  after  the  reign  of  the  few  first  sovereigns 
of  the  Chow  Dynasty,  the  belief  in  a  personal 
deity  grew  Indistinct  and  dim,  until,  when  Con- 
fucius [bom  B.  C.  551]  began  his  career,  there 
appeared  nothing  strange  in  his  athiMstic  doc- 
trines.    He  never  in  any  way  denied   the  e.x- 
istence  of   Shang-te.  but  he  ignored  him.     His 
concern  was  with  man  as  a  member  of  society, 
and  the  object  of  his  teaching  was  to  lead  him 
into  those  paths  of  rectitude  which  might  best 
contribute  to  his  own  happiness,  and  to  the  well- 


being  of  that  community  of  which  he  formed 
part.  .Man,  he  held,  was  born  good,  and  was 
endowed  with  ((ualities  whieli,  when  cultivated 
and  improved  by  watchfulness  and  self-restraint, 
might  enable  him  to  acquire  godlike  wisdom 
and  to  become  'the  equal  of  Heaven.'  He 
divided  mankind  into  four  classes,  viz.,  those 
who  are  born  with  the  possession  of  knowledge; 
those  who  learn,  and  so  readily  get  possession  of 
knowledge;  those  who  are  dull  and  stupid,  and 
yet  succeed  in  learning;  and,  la.stly,  those  who 
are  dull  and  stupid,  and  yet  do  not  learn.  To 
all  these,  e.xrept  those  of  the  last  class,  the  path 
to  the  climax  reached  by  the  '  Sage '  is  open. 
Man  has  oidy  to  watch,  listen  to,  understand, 
and  obey  the  moral  sense  implanted  in  him  by 
Heaven,  and  the  highest  perfection  is  within  his 
reach.  ...  In  this  system  there  is  no  place 
for  a  personal  God.  The  impersonal  Heaven, 
according  to  Confucius,  implairts  a  pure  nature 
in  every  being  at  his  birtli.  but,  having  Clone 
this,  there  is  no  further  supernatural  interference 
with  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  each  one  to  perfect  his  nature,  and 
there  is  no  divine  inlluence  to  restrain  those  who 
take  the  downward  course.  Man  has  his  destiny 
in  his  own  hands,  to  make  or  to  mar.  Neither 
had  Confucius  any  inducement  to  offer  to  en- 
courage men  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  except 
virtue's  .self.  He  was  a  matter-of-fact,  unim- 
aginative man,  who  was  quite  content  to  occupy 
himself  with  the  study  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
was  disinclined  to  grope  into  the  future  or  to 
peer  upwards.  No  wonder  that  his  system,  as 
he  enunciated  it,  proved  a  failure.  Eagerly  he 
sought  in  the  execution  of  his  ollicial  duties  to 
effect  the  regeneration  of  the  empire,  but  beyond 
the  circle  of  his  personal  disciples  he  founil  few 
followers,  and  as  soon  as  princes  and  statesmen 
had  satisfied  their  curiosity  about  him  they 
turned  their  backs  on  his  precepts  and  would 
none  of  his  reproofs.  Succeeding  ages,  recognis- 
ing the  loftiness  of  his  aims,  eliminated  all  that 
was  impracticable  and  unreal  in  his  system,  and 
held  fast  to  that  part  of  it  that  was  true  and 
good.  They  were  content  to  accept  the  logic  of 
events,  and  to  throw  overboard  the  ideal  'sage,' 
and  to  ignore  the  supposed  potency  of  his  in- 
fluence; but  they  clung  to  the  doctrines  of  filial 
piety,  brotherly  love,  and  virtuous  living.  It 
was  admiration  for  the  emphasis  which  he  laid 
on  these  and  other  virtues  which  has  drawn  so 
many  millions  of  men  unto  him;  which  has 
made  his  tomb  at  Keo-foo  been  to  be  the  Jlecca 
of  Confucianism,  and  has  adorned  every  city  of 
the  empire  with  temples  built  in  his  honour.  .  .  . 
Ctmcurreiitl)'  with  the  lapse  of  pure  Confucian- 
ism, and  the  adoption  of  those  principles  which 
find  their  earliest  expression  in  the  pre-Confucian 
classics  of  China,  there  is  observable  a  return  to 
the  worship  of  Shang-te.  The  most  magnificent 
temple  in  the  empire  is  the  Temple  of  Heaven  at 
Peking,  where  the  highest  object  of  Chinese 
worship  is  adored  with  the  purest  rites.  .  .  . 
What  is  popularly  known  in  Europe  as  Con- 
fucianism is,  therefore,  Confucianism  with  the 
distinctive  opinions  of  Confucius  omitted.  .  .  . 
But  this  worship  of  Shang-te  is  confined  only  to 
the  emperor.  The  peoplo  liave  no  lot  or  heritage 
in  the  sacred  acts  of  worship  at  the  Altar  of 
Heaven.  .  .  Side  by  side  with  the  revival  of 
the  Joo  keaou.  under  the  influence  of  Confucius, 
grew  up  a  system  of  a  totidly  different  nature. 
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and  which,  when  divested  of  its  esoteric  doc- 
trines, and  reduced  by  the  practicall_v-mindcd 
Chinamen  to  a  code  of  morals,  was  destined  in 
future  ages  to  become  affiliated  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Sage.  This  was  Taouism,  which 
was  founded  by  Laou-tsze,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Confucius.  An  air  of  mj-stery 
hangs  over  the  history  of  Laou-tsze.  Of  his 
parentage  we  know  nothing,  and  the  historians,  in 
their  anxiety  to  conceal  their  ignorance  of  his 
earlier  years,  shelter  themselves  behind  the 
legend  that  he  was  born  an  old  man.  .  .  .  The 
primary  meaning  of  Taou  is  'The  way,'  'The 
path,'  but  in  Laou-tsze's  philosophy  it  was  more 
than  the  wa}-,  it  was  the  way-goer  as  well.  It 
was  an  eternal  road;  along  it  all  beings  and 
things  walked ;  it  was  everything  and  nothing, 
and  the  cause  and  effect  of  all.  All  things 
originated  from  Taou,  conformed  to  Taou,  and 
to  Taou  at  last  returned.  ...  'If,  then,  we  had 
to  express  the  meaning  of  Taou,  we  should 
describe  it  as  the  Absolute ;  the  totality  of  Being 
and  Things ;  the  phenomenal  world  and  its  order ; 
and  the  ethical  nature  of  the  good  man,  and  the 
principle  of  his  action.'  It  was  absorption  into 
this  'Mother  of  all  things'  that  Laou-tsze  aimed 
at.  And  this  end  was  to  be  attained  to  by  self- 
emptiness,  and  bj'  giving  free  scope  to  the  un- 
contamiuated  nature  which,  like  Confucius,  he 
taught  was  given  by  Heaven  to  all  men,  .  .  . 
But  these  subtleties,  like  the  more  abstruse 
speculations  of  Confucius,  were  suited  onlj'  to 
the  taste  of  the  schools.  To  the  common  people 
they  were  foolishness,  and,  before  long,  the 
philosophical  doctrine  of  Laou-tsze  of  the 
identity  of  existence  and  non-existence,  assumed 
in  their  eyes  a  warrant  for  the  old  Epicurean 
motto,  '  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die.'  The  pleasures  of  sense  were  substituted 
for  the  delights  of  virtue,  and  the  next  step  was 
to  desire  prolongation  of  the  time  when  those 
pleasures  could  be  enjoyed.  Legend  said  that 
Laou-tsze  had  secured  to  himself  immunity  from 
death  by  drinking  the  elixir  of  immortality,  and 
to  enjoy  the  same  privilege  became  the  all- 
absorbing  object  of  his  followers.  The  demand 
for  elixirs  and  charms  produced  a  supply,  and 
Taouism  quickly  degenerated  into  a  system  of 
magic.  .  .  .  The  teachings  of  Laou-tsze  having 
familiarised  the  Chinese  mind  with  philosophical 
doctrines,  which,  whatever  were  their  direct 
source,  bore  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  mus- 
ings of  Indian  sages,  served  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  Buddhism.  The  exact 
date  at  which  the  Chinese  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  was,  according  to 
an  author  quoted  in  K'ang-he's  Imperial  Ency- 
clopa'dia,  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  She 
Hwaug-te,  i.  e.,  B.  C.  216.  The  story  this  writer 
tells  of  the  difficulties  which  the  first  missionaries 
encountered  is  curious,  and  singularly  sugges- 
tive of  the  narrative  of  St.  Peter's  imprison- 
ment."— R.  K.  Douglas,  China,  ch.  17. — Also 
rs  The  same,  Confucianism  and  Taouism. — 
"Buddhism  .  .  .  penetrated  to  China  along  the 
fixed  route  from  India  to  that  country,  round  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Himalayas  and  across 
Eastern  Turkestan.  Already  in  the  2ud  year 
B.  C,  au  embassy-,  perhaps  sent  by  Iluvishka 
[who  reigned  in  Kabul  and  Kashmere]  took 
Buddhist  books  to  the  then  Emperor  of  China. 
A-ili;  and  the  Emperor  Ming-ti,  63  A.  D.,  guided 
by  a  dream,  is  said  to  have  sent  to  Tartary  and 


Central  India  and  brought  Buddhist  books  to 
China.  From  this  time  Buddhism  rapidly 
spread  there.  ...  In  the  fourth  century  Bud- 
dhism became  the  state  religion." — T.  W.  Rhys 
Davids,  Buddhism,  ch.  9. 

Also  rs  J.  Legge,  The  Religions  of  China.— 
J.  Edkins,  lieligion  in  China. — The  same 
Chinese  Buddhism.— S.  Beals,  Buddhism  in 
China. — S.  Johnson,  Oriental  lieligions:  China. 

A.  D.  1205-1234.—  Conquest  by  Jingis 
Khan  and  his  son. —  "The  conquest  of  China 
was  commenced  by  Chinghiz  [or  Jinsis  Khan], 
although  it  was  not  comideted  for  several  gen- 
erations. Already  in  120.j  he  had  invaded  Tan- 
gut,  a  kingdom  occupying  the  extreme  north- 
west of  China,  and  extending  beyond  Chinese 
limits  in  the  same  direction,  held  by  a  dynasty 
of  Tibetan  race,  which  was  or  had  been  a"  vassal 
to  the  Kin.  This  invasion  was  repeated  in  suc- 
ceeding years;  and  in  1211  his  attacks  extended 
to  the  Empire  of  the  Kin  itself.  In  1214  he 
ravaged  their  provinces  to  the  Yellow  River,  and 
in  the  following  year  took  Chungtu  or  Pekinc. 
In  1219  he  turned  his  arms  against  'Western 
Asia ;  .  .  .  but  a  lieutenant  whom  he  had  left 
behind  him  in  the  East  continued  to  prcsecute 
the  subjection  of  Northern  China.  Chinghiz 
himself  on  his  return  from  his  western  conquests 
renewed  his  attack  on  Tangut,  and  died  on  that 
enterprise,  18th  August.  Ukkodai,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Chinghiz,  followed  up  the  subjuga- 
tion of  China,  extinguished  the  Kin  finally  in 
1234  and  consolidated  with  his  Empire  all"  the 
provinces  north  of  the  Great  Kiang.  The 
Southern  provinces  remained  for  the  present 
subject  to  the  Chinese  dynasty  of  the  Sung, 
reigning  now  at  Kingsse  "or  Hangcheu.  This 
kingdom  was  known  to  the  Tartars  as  Nangkiass, 
and  also  by  the  quasi-Chinese  title  of  Mangi  or 
Manzi,  made  so  famous  by  JIarco  Polo  and  the 
travellers  of  the  following  age."  —  H.  Yule, 
Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither.  Preliminary  Es- 
say, sect.  91-92,  —  See,  also,  Mongols  :  A.  D. 
1153-1227. 

A.  D.  1259-1294.— The  Empire  of  Kublai 
Khan. — Kublai,  or  Khubilai  Khan,  one  of  the 
grandsons  of  Jingis  Khan,  who  reigned  as  the 
Great  Khan  or  Supreme  lord  of  the  Mongols 
from  1259  imtU  1294,  "was  the  sovereign  of  the 
largest  empire  that  was  ever  controlled  by  one 
man.  China,  Corea,  Thibet,  Tung-King,  Cochin 
China,  a  great  portion  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  the  Turkish  and  Siberian  realms  from 
the  Eastern  Sea  to  the  Dnieper,  obeyed  his  com- 
mands ;  and  although  the  chief  of  the  Hordes  of 
Jagatai  and  Ugatai  refused  to  acknowledge  him, 
the  Ilkhans  of  Persia  .  .  .  were  his  feudatories. 
.  .  .  The  Supreme  Khan  had  immediate  authority 
only  in  Mongolia  and  China.  .  .  .  The  capital  of 
the  Khakan,  after  the  accession  of  Khubilai,  was 
a  new  city  he  built  close  to  the  ancient  metropo- 
lis of  the  Liao  and  Kin  dynasties." — H.  II. 
Howorth,  Hist,  of  the  Mongols,  v.  1,  pp.  216-283. 
— "Khan-Balig  "(Mong.,  'The  Khan's  city"), 
the  Cambalu  of  JIarco,  Peking  .  .  .  was  cap- 
tured by  Chinghiz  in  1215,  and  in  1284  Kublai 
made  it  his  chief  residence.  In  1267  he  built  a 
new  city,  three  '  li '  to  the  north-east  of  the  old 
one,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Ta-tu  or 
'Great  Court,'  called  by  the  Mongols  Daldu,  the 
Tavdo  of  Odoric  and  Taidu  of  Polo,  who  gives  a 
description  of  its  dimensions,  the  number  fif  its 
gates,    etc.,    similar   to   that  in   the  text.     The 
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fliiricso  iii'f.mnts  ^\vc  only  I'lovcn  gates.  Tliis 
city  WHS  ulmiiiliiiifil  us  »  royal  rcsitleiice  on  tlie 
ixpulsion  of  till'  Mongol  dyna.sty  in  VMS,  but 
re  iKiupicil  ill  1421  by  the  third  Ming  Emperor, 
who  built  the  walls  as  tliey  now  e.xist,  reducing 
their  e.\teut  and  the  number  of  the  gates  to  nine. 
This  is  what  is  commonly  calleil  the  '  Tartar 
citv'  of  the  pri'sent  dav  (called  also  by  the  Chi- 
nese LauClihiiig  or  '("lid  Town'),  which  there- 
fore represents  the  Tuvdo  of  Odoric."— H.  Yule, 
Cat/i.iff  ami  Oie  Way  'Thither,  v.  1,  p.  127,  foot- 
iwte. 

Also  in  Marco  Polo,  TrnreU,  mth  Xutrsbii  Sir 
II.  I'lil'.  Ilk:  2.— .See.  also,  Mo.NuoLs:  A.  D.  1229- 
1294.  and  I'ol.o.  M  utro. 

A.  D.  1 294-1882.— Dissolution  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Kublai  Khan.— The  Ming  dynasty 
and  its  fall.— The  enthronement  of  the  pre- 
sent Manchu  Tartar  Dynasty,  of  the  Tsings  or 
Ch'ings.— The  appearance  of  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Jesuit  Missionaries.—  ■The  iiniiudiate 
successors  of  Kulilai,  brought  up  in  the  lu.xuries 
of  the  imperial  palace,  llie  most  gorgeous  at  that 
time  in  the  world,  relied  upon  the  prestige  with 
which  the  glory  of  the  late  emperor  invested 
tliein,  and  never  dreamed  that  change  could 
touch  a  dominion  so  vast  and  so  solid.  Some  de- 
voted themselves  to  elegant  literature  and  the 
improvement  of  the  people;  later  princes  to 
the  mysteries  of  Buddhism,  which  became,  in 
some  degree,  the  stale  religion;  and  as  the  cycle 
went  round,  the  dregs  of  the  dynasty  abandoned 
Ihem.selves,  us  usual,  to  priests,  women,  and 
eunuchs.  .  .  .  The  distant  provinces  threw  olT 
liieir  subjection;  robbers  ravaged  the  land,  and 
pirates  the  sea;  a  minority  and  a  famine  came 
at  the  s;ime  moment;  and  in  less  tliau  niuet)' 
years  after  its  coiiiinencement,  the  fall  of  the 
dynasty  was  only  illumined  by  some  few  tiashes 
of  dying  heroism,  anil  every  armed  T.irtar,  who 
could  obtain  a  horse  to  aid  his  Bight,  spurred 
back  to  his  native  deserts.  Some  of  them, 
of  the  royal  race,  turning  to  the  west,  took 
refuge  with  the  Manchows.  and  in  process  of 
time,  marrying  with  the  families  of  the  chiefs, 
iiilerniingled  the  blood  of  the  two  great  tribes. 
The  proximate  cau.se  of  this  cjitastrophe  was  a 
Chinese  of  low  birth,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
troubles  of  the  time,  found  meaas  to  raise  him- 
self by  his  genius  from  a  servile  station  to  the 
leadership  of  a  body  of  the  malcontents,  and 
thence  to  step  into  the  imperial  throne.  The  new 
dynasty  [the  .Mimr]  began  tlieir  reign  witli  great 
brilliance.  The  emperor  carried  the  Tartar  war 
into  their  own  country,  and  at  home  made  unre- 
lenting war  upon  the  abuses  of  his  palace,  lie 
committed  the  mistake,  however,  of  granting 
sepsirate  principalities  to  the  members  of  his 
house,  which  iu  the  next  reign  caused  a  civil 
war,  and  the  u.^urpation  of  the  throne  by  an 
uncle  of  the  then  emperor.  The  usurper  found 
it  necessary  to  transfer  the  capital  to  Peking,  as 
a  post  of  defence  against  the  eastern  Tartars, 
who  now  made  their  appearance  again  on  this 
eventful  stage,  lie  was  successful,  however,  in 
his  wars  in  the  desert,  and  he  added  Tonquin 
and  Cochin  China  to  the  Chinese  dominions. 
After  liiin  the  fortunes  of  the  dynasty  began  to 
wane.  The  government  became  weaker,  the 
Tartars  stronger,  some  princes  attached  them- 
selves to  literature,  some  to  Huddhism  or  Taoism; 
Cochin  China  revolted,  and  was  lost  to  the  em- 
pire, Japan  ravaged  the  coasts  with  lier  priva- 


teers; famine  came  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  mis- 
riile." —  Leitch  Kitchic,  Jlist.  nf  the  Oriailnl  Sd- 
tiniiK,  l/k:  7,  f//.  1  (/■.  2). — "From  without,  the 
Jlings  were  constantly  harassed  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Tartars;  from  within,  the  ceaseless 
intriguing  of  the  eunuchs  (resulting  in  one  case 
in  the  temporary  deposition  of  an  Emperor)  was 
a  fertile  cause  of  trouble.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  lOlh  cenluiy  the  Portuguese  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  and  from  their  'concession  '  at  Macao, 
some  time  the  residence  of  Camoens,  opened 
commercial  relations  between  China  and  the 
West.  They  brought  the  Chinese,  among  other 
things,  opium,  which  had  previously  been  im- 
ported overland  from  India.  They  possibly 
taught  them  how  to  make  gunpowder,  to  the  in- 
vention of  which  tile  Chinese  ilo  not  seem,  upon 
striking  a  balance  of  evidence,  to  possess  an  iu- 
,  deiieiuieiit  claim.  About  the  same  time  [1580] 
!  Home  contributed  the  lirst  instalment  of  those 
wonderful  .Jesuit  fathers,  whose  names  may  truly 
be  said  to  have  lilleil  the  emiiire  '  with  sounds 
that  echo  still,' the  memory  of  their  scientific 
labours  and  the  benefits  they  thus  conferred  upon 
China  having  long  survived  the  wreck  and  dis- 
credit of  the  faith  to  which  tluy  devoted  their 
lives.  And  at  this  distance  of  lime  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  wild  statement  to  assert  that  had 
the  Jesuits,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  Dominicans, 
been  able  to  resist  iiuarrelling  among  themselves, 
and  had  Ihey  rather  united  to  persuade  Papal  in- 
fallibility to  permit  the  incorporation  of  ancestor 
worship  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Homish  church  —  China  would  at  this  moment 
be  a  Catholic  country,  and  Buddhism,  Taoism, 
and  Confucianism  would  long  since  have  receded 
into  the  past.  Of  all  the.se  Jesuit  missionaries, 
the  name  of  Matteo  Ricci  [who  died  in  1610] 
stands  by  common  consent  first  upon  the  long 
list.  .  .  .  The  overthrow  of  the  Jlings  [A.  D. 
1044]  was  brought  about  by  a  combination  of 
events,  of  the  utmcst  importance  to  those  who 
would  understand  the  present  position  of  the 
Tartars  as  rulers  of  China.  A  sudilen  rebellion 
had  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Peking  by  tlie  in- 
surgents, and  in  the  suicide  of  the  Kmperor  who 
was  fated  to  be  the  last  of  his  line.  The  Im- 
perial Commander-in-chief,  Wu  San-Uuei,  at  that 
time  away  on  the  frontiers  of  iMaucliuria,  en- 
gaged iu  resisting  the  incursions  of  the  Manchu 
'i'artars,  now  for  a  long  time  iu  a  state  of  fer- 
ment, immediately  hurried  back  to  the  capital, 
but  was  totally  defeated  by  the  insurgent  leader, 
and  once  more  made  his  way,  tliis  lime  as  a 
fugitive  and  a  suppliant,  towards  the  Tartar 
camp.  Here  he  obtained  promises  of  assistance, 
chietly  on  condition  that  he  would  shave  his  head 
and  grow  a  tail  in  accordance  with  .Manchu  cus- 
tom, aud  again  set  oH  with  liis  new  auxiliaries 
towards  Peking,  being  reinforced  on  the  way  by 
a  body  of  Mongol  volunteers.  As  things  turne<l 
out  \Vu  San-kuei  arrived  at  Peking  iu  advance 
of  tlie.sc  allies,  and  actually  succeeded,  with  the 
remnant  of  his  own  scattered  forces,  iu  routing 
the  troops  of  the  rebel  leader  before  the  Tartars 
and  the  Mongols  came  up.  He  then  started  in 
pursuit  of  the  flying  foe.  Meanwhile  the  Tar- 
tar contingent  arrived;  and  on  entering  the  capi- 
tal, the  young  Manchu  prince  in  command  was 
invited  by  the  people  of  Peking  to  ascend  the 
vacant  throne.  So  that  by  the  time  AVu  San-kuei 
re-appeared  he  found  a  new  dynasty  [the  Ch'ing 
or  Tsing  dynasty  of   the   present  day]  already 
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established,  and  his  late  JIanclm  ally  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  His  tirst  intention  had  doubtless  been 
to  continue  the  Ming  line  of  Emperors ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  readily  fallen  in  with  the  arrange- 
ment already  made,  and  to  have  tendered  his 
formal  allegiance  on  the  four  following  condi- 
tions:—  (1.)  That  no  Chinese  woman  should  be 
taken  into  the  Imperial  seraglio.  (2.)  That  the 
first  place  at  the  great  triennial  examination  for  the 
highest  literary  degrees  should  never  be  given  to 
a  Tartar.  (3.)  That  the  people  should  adopt  the 
national  costume  of  the  Tartars  in  their  every- 
day life;  but  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  bury 
their  corpses  in  the  dress  of  the  late  dynasty.  (4. ) 
That  this  condition  of  costume  shoidd  not  apply 
to  the  women  of  China,  who  w-ere  not  to  be 
compelled  either  to  wear  the  hair  in  a  tail  before 
marriage  (as  the  Tartar  girls  do)  or  to  abandon  the 
custom  of  compressing  their  feet.  The  great 
Ming  dynasty  was  now  at  an  end,  though  not 
destined  wholly  to  pass  away.  A  large  part  of 
it  may  be  said  to  remain  in  the  literary  monu- 
ments which  were  executed  during  its  three  cen- 
turies of  existence.  The  dress  of  the  period 
survives  upon  the  modern  Chinese  stage;  and 
when  occasionally  the  present  alien  yoke  is  found 
to  gall,  seditious  whispers  of  '  restoration'  are  not 
altogether  unheard.  .  .  .  The  age  of  tlie  Ch'ings 
is  the  age  in  which  we  live;  but  it  is  not  so  fa- 
miliar to  some  persons  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  a 
Tartar,  and  not  a  Chinese  sovereign,  is  now- 
seated  upon  the  throne  of  China.  For  some  time 
after  the  accession  of  the  first  Manchu  Emperor 
there  was  considerable  friction  between  the  two 
races,  due,  among  other  natural  causes,  to  the 
enforced  adoption  of  the  peculiar  coiffure  in 
vogue  among  the  Manchus  —  i.  e.,  the  tail,  or 
plaited  queue  of  hair,  which  now  hangs  down 
every  Chinaman's  back.  This  fashion  was  for  a 
long  time  vigorously  resisted  by  the  iuliabitants 
of  southern  China,  though  now  regarded  by  all 
alike  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  characteristics  of 
the 'black-haired  people. ' .  .  .  The  subjugation 
of  the  empire  by  the  JIanchus  was  followed  by  a 
military  occupation  of  the  country,  which  lias 
survived  the  original  necessity,  and  is  part  of  the 
system  of  government  at  the  present  day.  Gar- 
risons of  Tartar  troops  were  stationed  at  various 
important  centres  of  population.  .  .  .  Those 
Tartar  garrisons  still  occupy  the  same  positions ; 
and  the  descendants  of  the  first  battalions,  with 
occasional  reinforcements  from  Peking,  live  side 
by  side  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  strictly 
Chinese  populations.  These  liannermen,  as  they 
are  called,  may  be  known  by  their  square,  heavy 
faces,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  sharper 
and  more  astute  phj'siognomies  of  the  Chinese. 
They  speak  the  dialect  of  Peking,  now  recognised 
as  the  official  language  par  excellence.  They  do 
not  use  their  family  or  surnames — which  belong 
rather  to  the  clan  than  to  the  individual  —  but 
in  order  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
Chinese  life,  the  personal  name  is  substituted. 
Their  women  do  not  compress  their  feet,  and  the 
female  coiffure  and  dress  are  wholly  Tartar  in 
character.  Intermarriage  between  the  two  races 
is  not  considered  desirable,  though  instances  are 
not  unknown.  In  other  respects,  it  is  the  old 
story  of  '  victa  victrix ; '  the  conquering  Tartars 
have  been  themselves  conquered  by  the  people 
over  whom  they  set  themselves  to  rule.  They 
have  adopted  the  language,  written  and  collo- 
ipiial,  of  China.  .  .  .  Manchu,  the  language  of 
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the  conquerors,  is  still  kept  alive  at  the  Court  of 
Peking.  By  a  State  fiction,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  language  of  the  sovereign.  .  .  .  Eight  em- 
perors of  this  line  have  already  occupied  the 
throne,  and  '  become  guests  on  high ;'  the  ninth 
is  yet  [in  1882]  a  boy  less  than  ten  years  of  age. 
Of  these  eight,  the  second  in  every  way  fills  the 
largest  space  in  Chinese  history.  K'ang  Hsi 
(or  Kang  Hi)  reigned  for  si.xty-one  years.  .  .  . 
Under  the  third  Manchu  Emperor,  Yung  Cheng 
[A.  D.  1723-1736],  began  that  violent  persecu- 
tion of  the  Catholics  which  has  continued  almost 
to  the  present  day.  The  various  sects — Jesuits, 
Dominicans,  Franciscans  —  had  been  unable  to 
agree  about  the  Chinese  equivalent  for  God,  and 
the  matter  had  been  finally  referred  to  the  Pope. 
Another  difficulty  had  arisen  as  to  the  toleration 
of  ancestral  worship  by  Chinese  converts  pro- 
fessing the  Catholic  faith.  ...  As  the  Pope  re- 
fused to  permit  the  embodiment  of  this  ancient 
custom  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
church,  the  new  religion  ceased  to  advance,  and 
by-and-by  fell  into  disrepute." — H.  A.  Giles, 
Uistorie  China,  ch.  5-6. 

Also  is  S.  W.  Williams,  Tlte  Middle  Kingdom, 
ch.  17,  anrf  19-20  (v.  2).— C.  Gutzlaff,  Sketch  of 
Chinese  Hist.,  v.  1,  ch.  16,  v.  2.— J.  Ross.  The 
Manchus.  —  Abbe  Hue,  Chrintiaidty  in  China, 
V.  2-3. 

A.  D.  1 839- 1 842.— The  Opium  'War  with 
England. — Treaty  of  Nanking. — Opening  of 
the  Five  Ports. — "The  first  Chinese  war  [of 
England]  was  in  one  sense  directly  attributable 
to  the  altered  position  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany after  1833.  [See  India:  A.  D.  1823-1833.] 
Up  to  that  year  trade  between  England  and 
China  had  been  conducted  in  both  countries  on 
principles  of  strict  monopoly.  The  Chinese 
trade  was  secured  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  English  trade  was  confined  to  a  company 
of  merchants  specially  nominated  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  Emperor.  The  change  of  thought 
which  produced  the  destruction  of  monopolies 
in  England  did  not  penetrate  to  the  conservative 
atmosphere  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and,  while 
the  trade  in  one  covmtry  was  thrown  open  to 
everyone,  trade  in  the  other  was  still  exclusively 
confined  to  the  merchants  nominated  by  the 
Chinese  Government.  These  merchants.  Hong 
merchants  as  they  were  called,  traded  separately, 
but  were  mutually  liable  for  the  dues  to  the 
Chinese  Government  and  for  their  debts  to  the 
foreigners.  Such  conditions  neither  promoted 
the  growth  of  trade  nor  the  solvency  of  the 
traders;  and,  out  of  the  thirteen  Hong  merchants 
in  1837,  three  or  four  were  avowedly  insolvent. 
(State  Papers,  v.  27,  p.  1310.)  Such  were  the 
general  conditions  on  which  the  trade  was  con- 
ducted. The  most  important  article  of  trade 
was  opium.  The  importation  of  opium  into 
China  had,  indeed,  been  illegal  since  1796.  But 
the  Chinese  Government  had  made  no  stringent 
efforts  to  prohibit  the  trade,  and  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  had  declared 
that  it  was  inadvisable  to  abandon  an  important 
source  of  revenue  to  the  East  India  Comjiany. 
(State  Papers,  v.  29,  p.  1020.)  The  opium  trade 
consequentlv  throve,  and  grew  from  4.100  chests 
in  1796  to  30,000  chests  in  1837,  and  the  Chinese 
connived  at  or  ignored  the  growing  trade. 
(Ibid.,  p.  1019).  ...  In  1837  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment adopted  a  fresh  policy.  It  decided  on 
rigourously  stopping  the  trade  at  which  it  had 
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previously  tucitly  coiiiiivt'd.  .  .  .  'Whi'thcr  the 
Cliini'se  Ciovcruiiiout  was  really  sliockeil  at  the 
^rrowiiij,'  use  of  the  druj,'  and  the  coMsequeiices 
of  its  use,  or  whether  it  was  alarmed  at  a  drain 
of  silver  from  China  whieh  disturbed  what  the 
politieal  arithmetieians  of  En^jlaud  a  hundred 
years  before  would  have  called  the  balance  of 
inide.  it  undoubtedly  determined  to  check  the 
tratlic  t)V  every  means  at  its  disposed.  "With 
this  object  it  s'ireiiirthened  its  force  on  the  coast 
and  sent  Lin.  a  man  of  jjrrcat  energy,  to  Canton 
[March,  1839]  with  supreme  authority.  (State 
I'apers,  v.  29,  p.  934,  and  Autobiography  of  Sir 
II.  Taylor,  v.  1,  appx.,  p.  :!I3.)  Before  Lin's 
arrivalcargoes  of  opium  had  been  seized  by  the 
Custom  House  authorities.  On  his  arrival  Liu 
recpiircd  both  the  Ilong  merchants  and  the 
Chinese  merchants  to  deliver  up  all  the  opium 
in  their  possession  in  order  that  it  nnght  be 
destroyed.  (State  I'apers.  v.  29,  p.  93(1.)  The 
interests  of  England  in  China  were  at  that  time 
entrusted  to  Charles  Elliot.  .  .  .  Hut  Elliot 
occupied  a  vcrv  dillicull  position  in  China.  The 
Chinese  placed  on  their  communications  to  him 
the  Chinese  word  'Yu,'  and  wished  him  to 
place  on  his  despatches  to  them  the  Chinese 
word  'Pin.'  But  Yu  signifies  a  command,  and 
Pin  a  humble  address,  and  a  British  Plenipoten- 
tiary could  not  receive  commands  from,  or 
humble  himself  before,  Chinese  ollicials.  (State 
Papers,  v.  29,  pp.  881,  88G,  888.)  And  hence 
the  communications  between  him  and  the 
Chinese  Government  were  unable  to  follow  a 
direct  course,  but  were  frequently  or  usually 
sent  through  the  Hong  merchants.  Such  was  the 
stJite  of  tlnngs  in  China  when  Liu,  arriving  in 
Canton,  insisted  on  the  surrender  and  destruction 
of  all  the  opium  there.  Elliot  was  at  JIacao. 
lie  at  once  decided  on  returning  to  the  post  of 
dirticidty  and  danger;  and,  though  Canton  was 
lilockaded  l)y  Chinese  forces  and  its  river  guarded 
by  Chinese  batteries,  he  made  his  way  up  in  a 
boat  of  H.  M.  S.  'Lame,'  and  threw  himself 
among  his  imprisoned  countrymen.  After  his 
arriviu  he  took  the  responsibiiitj-  of  demanding 
the  surrender  into  his  own  hands,  for  the  service 
of  his  Government,  of  all  the  British  opium  in 
China,  and  he  surrendered  the  opium  which  he 
thus  obtained,  amounting  to  20,283  chests,  to  the 
Chinese  authorities,  by  whom  it  was  destroyed. 
(Ibid.,  pp.  945,  907.)  The  inuninent  danger  to 
the  lives  and  properties  of  a  largo  number  of 
British  subjects  was  undoubtedly  removed  by 
Elliot's  action.  Though  some  ditliculty  arose  In 
connection  with  the  surrender,  Lin  undertook 
gradually  to  relax  the  stringency  of  the  measures 
which  he  had  adopted  (ibid.,  p".  977),  and  Elliot 
hoped  that  his  own  zealous  elToVls  to  carry  out 
the  arrangement  which  he  had  made  would  lead 
to  the  raising  of  the  blockade.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  undeceived.  On  the  4th  of  April 
Lin  required  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  mer- 
chants, to  enter  into  a  bond  under  wliieli  all 
vessels  hereafter  engaged  in  the  opium  tradic 
would  have  been  confiscated  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  all  persons  connected  with  the 
trade  would  'sutler  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Celestial  Court."  (Ibid.,  p.  989.)  This  bond 
Elliot  steadily  refused  to  sign  (ibid. ,  p.  992) ;  and 
feeling  that  '  all  sense  of  security  was  broken  to 
pieces'  (ibid.,  p.  978),  he  ordered  all  British  sub- 
ject-s  to  leave  Canton  (ibid.,  p.  1004),  he  himself 
•vithdrew  to  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  .Alacao 


(ibid.,  p.  1007),  and  he  wrote  to  Auckland,  the 
Govenior-General  of  India,  for  armed  assistance. 
(Ibid.,  p.  1009.)  These  grave  events  naturally 
created  profound  anxiety.  A  Select  Conuniltee 
of  the  I  louse  of  Commons  had  formally  declined 
to  interfere  with  the  trade.  The  opium  monopoly 
at  that  time  was  worth  some  £1,000,000  or 
£l,r)00,000  a  year  to  British  India  (ibid.,  p.  1020); 
and  India,  engaged  in  war  with  Afghanistan 
and  already  involved  in  a  serious  defitit,  could 
not  allonl  "to  part  with  so  large  an  amount  of  its 
revenue  (ibid.,  p.  1020).  Nine-tenlhs  of  the 
British  merchants  in  China  were  engaged  in  the 
illegal  trade  (ibid.,  p.  1030),  while  Elliot,  in 
enforcing  the  sui'render  of  the  opium,  had  given 
the  niereliants  bonds  on  the  British  Government 
for  its  value,  and  the  20.000  chests  surrendered 
were  supposed  to  be  worth  from  600  to  1,200 
dollars  a  chest  (ibid.,  p.  987),  or  say  from 
i'2,400,000  to  £4,800,000.  ...  As  the  sununer 
advanced,  moreover,  a  fresh  outrage  increased 
the  intensity  of  the  crisis.  On  the  7th  July  some 
British  seamen  landed  near  Ilong  Kong,  and 
engaged  in  a  serious  riot.  A  native  was  im- 
fortunaleh'  killed  on  the  occasion,  and  though 
Elliot,  at  iiis  own  risk,  gave  the  relations  of  the 
victim  a  largo  pecuniary  compensation,  and 
placed  the  men  engaged  in  the  riot  on  their  trial, 
Lin  was  not  satisfied.  He  moved  down  to  the 
coast,  cut  off  the  supplies  of  British  subjects, 
and  threatened  to  stop  the  supplies  to  Macao  if 
the  Portuguese  continued  to  a.ssist  the  British. 
(Ibid.,  pp.  1037-1039.)  The  British  were  in  con- 
sequence forced  to  leave  JIacao;  and  about  the 
same  time  a  small  schooner,  the  'Black  Joke,' 
was  attacked  by  the  Chinese,  and  a  British  sub- 
ject on  board  of  her  seriously  wounded.  Soon 
afterwards,  ho^\•evcr,  the  arrival  of  a  ship  of 
war,  the  'Volage,'  la  Chinese  waters  enabled 
IClliot  to  assume  a  bolder  front.  lie  returned  to 
Macao;  he  even  attempted  to  procure  supplies 
from  tlie  mainland.  But,  though  he  succeeded 
in  purchasing  food,  '  the  Mandarin  runners  ap- 
]U'oached  and  obliged  the  natives  to  take  back 
their  provisions,'  and  Elliot,  exasperated  at  their 
conduct,  fired  on  some  war  junks  of  the  Chinese, 
whieh  returned  the  fire.  A  week  afterwards 
lOlliot  declared  the  port  and  river  of  Canton  to 
be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  (Ibid.,  p.  1060.)  The 
commencement  of  the  blockade,  however,  did 
not  lead  to  immediate  war.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Chinese  showed  considerable  desire  to  avert 
Iiostilities.  They  insisted,  indeed,  that  some 
British  sailor  nuist  be  surrendered  to  them  to 
suffer  for  the  death  of  the  Chinaman  who  had 
fallen  in  the  riot  of  Ilong  Kong.  But  they 
showed  so  nuich  anxiety  to  conclude  an  arrange- 
ment on  this  point  that  they  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce Elliot  to  declare  that  a  sailor  who  w-as  acci- 
dentally drowned  in  Chinese  waters,  and  whose 
body  they  liad  found,  was  the  actual  murderer. 
(State  Papers,  v.  30,  p.  27.)  And  in  the  mean- 
while the  trade  which  Lin  had  intended  to  de- 
stroy went  on  at  least  as  actively  as  ever.  Lin's 
Iiroceedings  had,  indeed,  the  effect  of  stimulat- 
ing it  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  The  destruc- 
tion of  vast  stores  of  opium  led  to  a  ri.se  in  the 
price  of  opium  in  China.  The  rise  in  price  pro- 
duced the  natural  consequence  of  an  increased 
speculation;  and,  though  British  shipping  was 
excluded  from  Chinese  waters,  and  the  contents 
of  British  vessels  had  to  be  transferred  to  Ameri- 
can bottoms  for  conveyance  into  Chinese  jiorts. 
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British  tradL'  had  never  been  so  large  or  so 
advantageous  as  in  the  period  wliieh  succeeded 
Lin's  arbitrary  proceedings.  Elliot  was,  of 
course,  unable  to  prevent  war  either  by  the 
surrender  of  a  British  sailor  to  the  Chinese,  or  by 
even  assuming  that  a  drowned  man  was  the 
murderer;  and  war  in  consequence  became  daily 
more  probable.  In  January,  1840,  operations 
actually  commenced.  Elliot  was  instructed  to 
make  an  armed  demonstration  on  the  nortliern 
coasts  of  China,  to  take  possession  of  some  island 
on  the  coast,  and  to  obtain  reparation  and  in- 
demnit}-,  if  possible  by  a  mere  display  of  force, 
but  otiaerwise  to  proceed  with  the  squadron 
and  thence  send  an  ultimatum  to  Pekin.  In 
accordance  with  these  orders  the  Island  of 
Chusan  was  occupied  in  July,  and  the  fleet  was 
sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peilio  with  orders  to 
transmit  a  letter  to  Pekin.  But  the  sea  off  the 
Peiho  is  shallow,  the  ships  could  not  approach 
the  coasts,  and  the  Chinese  naturally  refused  to 
yield  to  an  empty  demonstration.  The  expedi- 
tion was  forced  to  return  to  Chusan,  where  it 
found  that  the  troops  whom  thej'  had  left  be- 
hind were  smitten  by  disease,  that  one  out  of 
every  four  men  were  dead,  and  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  survivors  were  invalided.  Thus, 
throughout  1840,  the  Chinese  war  was  only  at- 
tended with  disaster  and  distress.  Things  com- 
menced a  little  more  prosperously  in  1841  by  the 
capture  of  the  Chinese  position  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  river.  Elliot,  after  this  success,  was 
even  able  to  conclude  a  preliminary  treaty  with 
the  Chinese  authorities.  But  this  treaty  did  not 
prove  satisfactory  either  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment or  to  the  Chinese.  The  British  saw  with 
dismay  that  the  treaty  made  no  mention  of  the 
trade  in  opium  which  had  been  the  ostensible 
cause  of  the  war.  The  Whig  Government 
accordingly  decided  on  supersedin.g  Elliot.  He 
was  recalled  and  replaced  by  Henry  Pottinger. 
Before  news  of  his  recall  reached  him,  however, 
the  treaty  which  had  led  to  his  supersession  had 
been  disavowed  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  and 
Elliot  had  commenced  a  fresh  attack  on  the 
Chinese  force  which  guarded  the  road  to  Canton. 
British  sailors  and  British  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bremer  and  Gough,  won  a  victory 
which  placed  Canton  at  their  mercy.  But  Elliot, 
shrinking  from  exposing  a  great  town  to  the 
horrors  of  an  assault,  stopped  the  advance  of  the 
troops  and  admitted  the  citv  to  a  ransom  of 
£1,250,000.  (Sir  H.  Taylor's  Autobiography, 
V.  1,  appx.,  pp.  353-363.)  His  moderation  was 
naturally  unacceptable  to  the  troops  and  not 
entirely  approved  by  the  British  Government. 
It  constituted,  however,  Elliot's  last  action  as 
agent  in  China.  The  subsequent  operations 
were  conducted  under  Pottinger's  advice." — S. 
"Walpole,  Uist.  of  Eng.  from  1815,  Xotc,  v.  5, 
pp.  287-291.  — ' '  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who  arrived 
as  Plenipotentiary  on  the  10th  of  August,  took 
the  chief  direction  of  the  affairs.  ...  To  the 
end  of  1841  there  were  various  successes  achieved 
by  the  land  and  naval  forces,  which  gave  the 
British  possession  of  many  large  fortified  towns, 
amongst  which  were  Amoy,  Ting-hai,  Chin-hai, 
Ning-po,  and  Shang-hai.  The  Chinese  were 
nevertheless  persevering  in  their  resistance,  and 
in  most  cases  evinced  a  bravery  which  showed 
how  mistaken  were  the  views  which  regarded 
the  subjection  of  this  extraordinary  people  as  an 
easy  task.  .  .  .  The  British  fleet  on  the  13th  of 
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Jtme  [1842]  enlen^d  the  great  river  Kiang,  and 
on  the  6th  of  July  advanced  up  the  river,  and 
cut  off  its  communication  with  the  Grand  Canal, 
by  wliich  Nanking,  the  ancient  capital  of  China! 
was  supplied  with  grain.  The  point  where  the 
river  intersects  the  canal  is  the  citv  of  Chin- 
Kiang-foo.  ...  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  the 
city  was  stormed  by  the  British,  in  three  bri- 
gades. The  resistance  of  the  Tartar  troops  was 
most  desperate.  Our  troops  fought  under  a 
burning  sun,  whose  overpowering  heat  caused 
some  to  fall  dead.  The  obstinate  defence  of  the 
place  prevented  its  being  taken  till  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  When  the  streets  were  entered, 
the  houses  were  found  almost  deserted.  They 
were  filled  w'ith  ghastly  corpses,  many  of  the 
Tartar  soldiers  having  destroyed  their  families 
and  then  committed  suicide.  The  citj',  from  the 
number  of  the  dead,  had  become  uninhabitable." 
— C.  Knight,  Popular  Hist,  of  Eikj.,  v.  8,  ch.  25. 
—  "The  destruction  of  life  was  appalling.  .  .  . 
Every  Manchu  preferred  resistance,  death, 
suicide,  or  flight,  to  surrender.  Out  of  a  Manchu 
population  of  4,000,  it  was  estimated  that  not 
more  than  500  survived,  the  greater  part  having 
perished  by  their  own  hands.  .  .  .  Within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  troops  landed,  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  Chinkiang  were  a  mass  of 
ruin  and  destruction.  .  .  .  The  total  loss  of  the 
English  was  37  killed  and  131  wounded.  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  large  ships  were  towed  up  to  Nan- 
king, and  the  whole  fleet  reached  it  August  9th, 
at  which  time  preparations  had  been  made  for 
the  assault.  .  .  .  Everything  was  ready  for  the 
assault  by  daylight  of  August  15th ; "  but  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  the  Chinese  made  overtures  for 
the  negotiation  of  peace,  and  the  important 
Treaty  of  Nanking  was  soon  afterwards  con- 
cluded. Its  terms  were  as  follows:  "1.  Last- 
ing peace  between  the  two  nations.  2.  The 
ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fuhchau,  Ningpo,  and 
Shanghai  [known  afterwards  as  the  Treaty 
Ports]  to  be  opened  to  British  trade  and  resi- 
dence, and  trade  conducted  according  to  a  well- 
understood  tariff.  3.  '  It  being  obviously  neces- 
sary and  desirable  that  British  subjects  should 
have  some  port  whereat  thej'  may  careen  and 
refit  their  ships  when  required,'  the  island  of 
Hongkong  to  be  ceded  to  her  JIajesty.  4.  Six 
millions  of  dollars  to  be  paid  as  the  value  of  the 
opium  which  was  delivered  up  '  as  a  ransom  for 
the  lives  of  H.  B.  M.  Superintendent  and  sub- 
jects,' in  March,  1889.  5.  Three  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  paid  for  the  debts  due  to  British 
merchants.  6.  Twelve  millions  to  be  paid  for 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  expedition  sent  out 
'  to  obtain  redress  for  the  violent  and  unjust  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Chinese  high  authorities.'  7.  The 
entire  amount  of  $21,000,000  to  be  paid  before 
December  31,  1845.  8.  All  prisoners  of  war  to 
be  immediately  released  by  the  Chinese.  9.  The 
Emperor  to  grant  full  and  entire  amnesty  to 
those  of  his  subjects  who  had  aided  the  British." 
Articles  10  to  13  related  to  the  tarilT  of  export 
and  import  dues  that  should  be  le\icd  at  the 
open  ports;  to  future  terms  of  official  corre- 
spondence, etc.  The  Treaty  was  signed  by  the 
Commissioners  on  the  29th  of  August,  1842,  and 
the  Emperor's  ratification  was  received  Septem- 
ber 15th.— S.  W.  Williams,  The  Middle  King- 
dom, ch.  22-23. 

Also  ix  D.  C.  Boulger,  Hist,  of  China,  v.  3,  ch.  5 
-7.— E.  H.  Parker,  Chinese  Ace' t  of  the  Opium  War. 
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A.  D.  1850-1864.— The  TaipinK   Rebellion. 

—  "The  plinisr  ■■Pnipinir  Uilicllinii  is  wliclly  nt 
forcifrii  iiinimlacUiri';  al  I'l'kiii.i;  and  ivcn«  licii' 
aiiicini;  iIidsc  loyal  to  tlio  jinvcniiiiunt  tlio  iii- 
siirirmts  wiTf  styU'il  '  C'lianjj-iiiao  tscli,'  or 
•  I.oiii;  liainil  rrlids,' while  011  their  siile,  b.y  a 
wliimsieal  resemlilaiiee  to  Kniilish  slanjr.  tho  iiii- 
perialist.s  were  duhtied  '  imps.'  When  the  chiefs 
Hssiiineil  to  be  ainiinj;  at  iinlepemleiiee  in  1850. 
in  order  to  identify  tluir  followers  with  tlieir 
canse  tliev  took  tlieterni  '  Pin^;  C'hao.'or  '  Peaee 
Dynasty.'  as  the  style  of  their  sway,  to  dis- 
tit"i;riiish  it  front  the  '  Tsinjr  C'hao."  or  '  Pnre 
Dvnastv'of  the  •.Manclins.  Each  of  them  pre- 
fl.\eil  tlie  ailjeetivc  'Ta'  (or  'Tai.'  in  Cantonese). 
■Great,'  as  is  the  Chinese  custom  with  regard  to 
dynasties  and  nations:  thus  the  name  Tai|pinK 
became  known  to  foreij|;ners. " — S.  W.  Williams. 
n.'  \riildk  Kinijihm.  cl,.U(e.  2).  — •'This  re- 
markable movement,  which  at  one  time  excited 
much  interest  in  Western  lands,  originated  with 
a  man  nameil  Hung  Sew-tsenen  [or  llimg  Sin- 
tseuen].  son  of  a  humble  peasiuit  residing  in  a 
village  near  Canton.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of 
his  visits  to  the  provincial  city,  probably  in  the 
year  IS*!,  he  appears  to  have  seen  a  foreign 
IProlestant  missionary  addressing  the  populace 
in  the  streets,  assisted  liy  a  native  interpreter. 
Either  then  or  on  the  following  day  he  received 
from  some  tract-distributor  a  book  entitled 
'Good  Words  for  Exhorting  the  Age.'  which 
consisted  of  essays  and  sermons  by  Lcang  Afah, 
n  well-known  convert  and  evangelist.  Taking 
the  volume  home  with  him,  he  looked  it  over 
with  some  interest,  but  carelessly  laid  it  aside  in 
his  book-cjise.  A  few  years  afterward  he  at- 
tended for  the  second  time  the  competitive 
literary  examination  with  high  hopes  of  honor 
and  (listinction,  having  already  passed  with 
much  credit  the  lower  examination  in  the  dis- 
trict city.  His  ambitious  venture,  however,  met 
with  severe  disappointment,  and  he  returned  to 
his  friends  sick  in  mind  and  body.  During  this 
slate  of  mental  depression  and  physical  inlirmity, 
which  continued  for  some  forty  days,  he  had 
certain  strange  visions,  in  which  lie  received 
eonunands  from  heaven  to  destroy  the  idols. 
These  fancied  revelations  seem  to  have  jiroduced 
a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  led  to  a.  cer- 
tain gravity  of  demeanor  after  his  recovery  and 
return  to  his  quiet  occupation  as  a  student  and 
village  schoolmaster.  When  the  English  war 
broke  out,  and  foreigners  swept  up  Canton  River 
with  their  wonderful  lire-ships,  ...  it  is  not 
surprising  that  llmig  should  have  had  his  atten- 
tion again  attracted  to  the  Christian  publication 
which  had  lain  so  long  neglected  in  his  lil)rarv. 
.  .  .  The  writings  of  Leang  A-fah  contained 
chapters  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  which  he  found  to  correspond  in  a 
striking  manner  with  the  preternatural  sights  and 
voices  of  that  memorable  period  in  his  history 
[during  his  sickness,  six  years  before] ;  and  this 
stninge  coincidence  convinced  him  of  their  truth, 
and  of  his  being  divinely  appointed  to  restore 
the  world,  that  is  China,"  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God.  Hung  Sew-tseuen  accepted  liis  mis- 
sion and  began  the  work  of  propagating  the 
faith  he  had  espoused.  Among  his  first  converts 
was  one  Fung  Yiui-san,  who  became  a  most 
ardent  missionary  and  disinterested  preacher. 
These  two  leadei-s  of  the  movement  travele<l  far 
and   near   through    the    country,    teaching   the 


people  of  all  classes  and  forming  a  society  of 
(ioil-worshippers.  All  the  converts  renounced 
idolatry  and  gave  uj)  the  worship  of  Confucius. 
Hung,  at  Ibis  time  apparently  a  sincere  and 
earnest  seeker  after  trulli,  went  to  Canton  anil 
placed  himself  under  the  instructionsof  the  Rev. 
iMr.  Roberts,  an  American  missionary,  who  for 
.some  cause  fearing  that  his  novitiate  iniglit  be 
inspireil  by  mercenary  motives,  denied  him  the 
rile  of  baptism.  But,  without  being  ollended 
at  this  cold  .iu<l  suspicious  IreatmeiU.  he  went 
home  and  taught  his  converts  how  to  baptize 
themselves.  The  God-worshippers  rapidly  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  were  known  and  feared 
as  zealous  iconoclasts.  .  .  .  For  a  year  after 
Hung  Sew-tseuen  had  rejoined  the  God-wor- 
shippers that  society  retained  its  exclusively 
religious  nature,  but  in  the  autunm  of  IS.'iO  it 
was  brought  into  direct  collision  with  the  civil 
magistrates,  when  the  movement  assumed  a 
])olilical  character  of  IIk;  highest  aims."  It  was 
soon  a  movement  of  declared  rebellion,  and 
allied  with  a  rebel  army  of  l)andits  and  pirates 
which  had  taken  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment in  south-eastern  China. — L.  N.  Wheeler, 
The  Fiireiniwr  in  C'/iimi,  ch.  VA. — "The  Hakka 
schoolmaster  proclaimed  his  'mission'  in  ISoD. 
A  vast  horde  gathered  to  him.  He  nominated 
live  'Wangs 'or  .soldier  sub-kings  from  out  of 
his  clan,  and  commenced  his  northward  movement 
from  Woosewen  in  January,  IHol.  Through 
the  rich  prosperous  provinces  his  desultory 
march,  interspersed  with  frequent  halts,  si)rea(l 
destruction  and  desolation.  The  peaceful  tied 
shudderingly  before  this  wave  of  fierce,  stalwart 
rullianhoocl.  with  its  tatterdemalian  tawdriiiess, 
its  Haunting  banners,  its  rusty  nakeil  weapons. 
Everywhere  it  gathered  in  the  local  scoundrclism. 
The  ]iirates  came  from  the  coast;  the  rol)bers 
from  the  interior  moiuitains  rallied  to  an  enter- 
I)rise  that  pron\ised  so  well  for  their  trade.  In 
the  pcrturi)ed  state  of  the  Chinese  population 
the  horde  grew  like  an  avalanche  as  it  rolled 
along.  The  Heavenly  King  [as  Hung  now 
styled  himself]  met  with  no  opposition  to  speak 
of.  and  in  lH")li  bis  jiromenadi^  ended  luiiler  the 
shadow  of  the  Porcelain  Tower,  in  the  city  of 
Nanking,  the  second  metropolis  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  where,  till  the  rebellion  and  his  life 
ended  simultiuieously.  he  lived  a  life  of  licen- 
tiousness, darkened  further  by  the  grossest 
cruelties.  The  rebellion  had  lasted  nearly  ten 
years  when  the  fates  brought  it  into  collision 
with  the  armed  civilizatiim  of  the  West,  The 
Imperialist  forces  had  nvade  sluggishly  .some 
head  against  it.  Nanking  had  been  invested 
after  a  fashion  for  years  on  end.  '  The  prospects 
of  tlie,Tai- pings, 'says Commander  Brine,  'in  the 
early  sjiring  of  1860,  had  become  verj'  gloomy.' 
The  Imperialist  generals  had  hemmed  Taiijnng- 
dom  within  certain  limits  in  the  lower  valK'V  of 
the  Yantsze,  and  the  movement  languished 
further  '  from  its  destructive  and  exhausting 
nature,  which  for  continued  vitality  constantly 
required  new  districts  of  country  to  exhaust  and 
destroy.'  But  in  1859  China  and  the  West  came 
into  collision.  .  .  .  The  rebellion  had  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  lost  ground.  For  the  sixth 
time  the  '  Faithful  King '  relieved  Nanking. 
The  Imperialist  generals  fell  back,  and  then  the 
Tai-pings  took  the  offensive,  and  as  the  result  of 
sundry  victories,  the  rebellion  regained  an  active 
and  flourishing  condition.  .  .  .  Shanghai,  one  of 
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the  treaty  ports,  was  threatened." — A.  Forbes, 
CliinMB  Oordoii,  ch.  3.  —  "Europe  .  .  .  has 
known  evil  days  under  the  hands  of  fierce  con- 
querors, plundering  and  destroying  in  religion's 
name;  tjut  its  annals  may  be  ransacked  in  vain, 
without  finding  any  parallel  to  the  miseries 
endured  in  those  provinces  of  China  over  which 
'  The  Heavenly  King,"  the  Tai-ping  prophet,  ex- 
tended his  fell  sway  for  ten  sad  years.  Hung 
Sew-tsuen  (better  known  in  China  by  his  assumed 
title,  Tien  Wang)  .  .  .  had  read  Christian  tracts, 
had  learnt  from  a  Christian  missionary;  and 
when  lie  announced  publicly  three  years  after- 
wards that  part  of  his  mission  was  to  destroy  the 
temples  and  images,  and  showed  in  the  jargon 
of  his  pretended  visions  some  traces  of  his  New 
Testament  study,  the  conclusion  was  Instantly 
seized  by  the  sanguine  minds  of  a  section  set 
upon  evangelizing  the  East,  that  theit  efforts 
had  produced  a  true  prophet,  fit  for  the  work. 
Wedded  to  this  fancy,  they  rejected  as  the  in- 
ventions of  the  enemies  of  missions  the  tales  of 
Taiping  cruelt}'  which  soon  reached  Europe: 
and  long  after  the  details  of  the  impostor's  life 
at  Nankin,  with  its  medley  of  visions,  execu- 
tions, edicts,  and  harem  indidgence,  became 
notorious  to  the  world,  prayers  were  offered  for 
his  success  by  devotees  in  Great  Britain  as 
bigoted  to  his  cause  as  the  bloodiest  commander, 
or  '  Wang,'  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  ranks 
iif  his  followers  to  carry  out  his  'exterminating 
decrees.'  The  Taiping  cause  was  lost  in  China 
before  it  was  wholly  abandoned  by  these 
fanatics  in  England,  and  their  belief  in  its  ex- 
cellence so  powerfully  reacted  on  our  polic}', 
tliat  it  might  have  preserved  us  from  active 
Intervention  down  to  the  present  time,  had  not 
certain  Imperialist  successes  elsewhere,  the 
diminishing  means  of  their  wasted  possessions, 
and  tlie  rashness  of  their  own  chiefs,  brought 
the  Taiping  arms  into  direct  collision  with  us. 
And  with  tlie  occasion  there  was  happily  raiseil 
up  the  man  whose  prowess  was  to  scatter  their 
blo(xl-cemented  empire  to  pieces  far  more 
speedily  than  it  had  been  built  up." — C.  C. 
Chesney,  Emnys  in  Military  Ding.,  ch.  10. — "The 
Taiping  rebellion  was  of  so  barbarous  a  nature 
that  its  suppression  had  become  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  civilization.  A  force  raised  at  the 
expense  of  the  Shanghai  merchants,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Chinese  government,  had  been  for 
some  }-ears  struggling  against  its  progress. 
This  force,  known  as  the  '  Ever  Victorious 
Army,'  was  commanded  at  first  by  Ward,  an 
American,  and,  on  his  death,  by  Burgevine,  also 
an  American,  wluj  was  summarily  dismissed ;  for 
a  short  time  the  command  was  held  by  Holland, 
an  English  marine  officer,  but  he  was  defeated 
at  Taitsan  23  Feb.,  1863.  Li  Hung  Chang, 
governor-general  of  the  Kiang  provinces,  then 
applied  to  the  British  commander-in-chief  for  the 
services  of  an  English  officer,  and  Gordon  [Charles 
George,  subsequently  known  as  '  Chinese 
Gordon ']  was  authorised  to  accejit  the  command. 
He  arrived  at  Sung-Kiong  and  entered  on  his 
new  duties  as  a  mandarin  and  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Chinese  service  on  3-1  !March  1863.  His 
force  was  composed  of  some  three  to  four  thou- 
sand Chinese,  officered  by  loO  Europeans  of 
almost  every  nationality  and  often  of  doubtful 
character.  By  the  indomitable  will  of  its  com- 
mander this  heterogeneous  body  was  moulded 
into  a  little  array  whose  high-sounding  title  of 
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'ever- victorious'  became  a  reality,  and  in  less 
than  two  years,  after  33  engagements,  the 
jjower  of  the  Taijungs  was  completely  broken 
and  the  rebellion  stamped  out.  The  theatre  of 
operations  was  the  district  of  Kiangsoo,  lying 
between  the  Yang-tze-Kiang  river  in  the  north 
and  the  bay  of  Ilaug-chow  in  the  south."  Be- 
fore the  summer  of  1863  was  over,  Gordon  had 
raised  the  rebel  siege  of  Chanzu,  and  taken  from 
the  Taipings  the  towns  of  Fushan,  Taitsan, 
Quinsan,  Kahpoo,  Wokong,  Patachiaow,  Leeku, 
Wanti,  and  Fusaiqwan.  Finally,  in  December, 
the  great  city  of  Soo-chow  was  surrendered  to 
him.  Gordon  was  always  in  front  of  all  his 
storming  parties,  "carrying  no  other  weapon 
than  a  little  cane.  His  men  called  it  his  '  magic 
wand,'  regarding  it  as  a  charm  that  protected 
his  life  and  led  them  on  to  victory.  When  Soo- 
chow  fell  Gordon  had  stipulated  with  the 
Governor-general  Li  for  the  lives  of  the  Wangs  j 
(rebel  leaders).  They  were  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  Li's  orders.  Indignant  at  this  i)er- 
fidy,  Gordon  refused  to  serve  any  longer  with 
Governor  Li,  and  when  on  1  .Ian.  1S64  money 
and  rewards  were  heaped  upon  him  by  the  Em- 
peror, declined  them  all.  .  .  .  After  some  [two] 
mouths  of  inaction  it  became  evident  that  if 
Gordon  did  not  again  take  the  field  the  Taijiings 
would  regain  the  rescued  country,"  and  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  resume  his  campaign,  which, 
although  badly  wounded  in  one  of  the  battles, 
he  brought  to  an  end  in  the  following  April 
(1864),  by  the  capture  of  Chan-chu-fu.  "This 
victory  not  only  ended  the  campaign  but  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  rebellion,  and  the  Chinese 
regular  forces  were  enabled  to  occupy  Nankin 
in  the  July  following.  The  large  money  present 
offered  to  Gordon  by  the  emperor  was  again 
declined,  although  he  had  spent  his  pay  in  pro- 
moting the  efficiency  of  his  force,  so  that  he 
wrote  home :  '  I  shall  leave  China  as  poor  as 
when  I  entered  it.'" — Col.  R.  H.  'Veitch,  Charles 
Oeorge  Gordon  {Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

Also  in:  A.  E.  Hake,  The  tytory  of  Chineiie 
Goi-don,  ch.  3-8.— AV.  F.  Butler,  Chan.  George 
Gordon,  ch.  3. — S.  Mossman,  General  Gordon  in 
China. — Private  Diary  of  Gen.  Gordon  in  China. 
— Mm.  Callery  and  Yvan,  Hist,  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion in  China. 

A.  D.  1856-1860. — War  with  England  and 
France. — Bombardment  and  capture  of  Can- 
ton.— The  Allies  in  Pekin. — Their  destruction 
of  the  Summer  Palace. — Terms  of  peace. — 
The  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of 
the  English  Parliament,  on  February  3.  1857, 
"stated  that  acts  of  violence,  insults  to  the 
British  flag,  and  infractions  of  treaty  rights,  com- 
mitted by  the  local  authorities  at  Canton,  and  a 
pertinacious  refusal  of  redress,  hatl  rendered  it 
necessary  for  her  Majesty's  officers  in  China  to 
have  recourse  to  measures  of  force  to  obtain  satis- 
faction. The  alleged  offences  of  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities at  Canton  had  for  their  single  victim 
the  lorcha  '  Arrow. '  The  lorcha  '  Arrow  '  was  a 
small  boat  built  on  the  European  model.  The 
word  '  Lorcha'  is  taken  from  the  Portuguese  set- 
tlement at  Jtacao,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton 
river.  It  t)ften  occurs  in  treaties  with  the  Chinese 
authorities.  On  October  8,  1856,  a  p.arty  of 
Chinese  in  charge  of  an  officer  boarded  the 
'Arrow,'  in  tlie  Canton  river.  They  took  off 
twelve  men  on  a  charge  of  piracy,  leaving  two 
men  in  charge  of  the  lorcha.     The  'Arrow'  was 
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(Icfliiml  liv  it-H  owiiiTs  to  l)c  IV  liiitisli  vessel. 
Our  cuiisul  at  C'aiitoii.  Mr.  I'arkes.  ileniamleil 
from  Yell,  the  C'liiiuse  (iuveriii>r  nf  ('anion,  the 
return  of  the  men,  liasini;  his  ileniand  upon  the 
Treaty  i>f  1>*M.  su|i|ileiuenlal  to  the  Treaty  of 
ISI'2. "  This  treaty  dill  not  tfive  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities anv  ri^'lit  to  sei/.e  Chinese  oireiiders.  or 
.supposed  oilenders.  on  Imaril  an  Eii;;lish  vessel. 
It  nterelv  v'ave  them  a  right  to  require  the  sur- 
render of  the  olTenders  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ktiirlish.  The  Chinese  Governor,  Yell,  con- 
tended, however,  that  the  lorelia  was  a  Cliinese 
pirate  ve.ssel.  \vhi<h  had  no  rinlit  whatever  to 
hoist  the  Hag  of  England.  It  may  be  plainly 
.stated  at  onte  that  the  'Arrow'  was  not  an 
Knglish  vessel,  hut  oidy  a  Chinese  vessel  wliieh 
had  obtained  bv  false  "pretences  the  temporary 
po.s.sessiou  of  a  "British  Hag.  Jlr.  Consul  Parkes, 
however,  was  fii.ssy.  and  he  demanded  tlie  iii- 
tsUmt  restoration  of  "the  captured  men.  and  he  seiit 
olT  to  our  Plenipotentiary  at  Ilong  Kong.  .Sir 
.lolni  Howring,  forautliority  and  assistance  in  the 
business.  Sir  John  ISowriug  .  .  .  ordered  the 
Chinese  authorities  to  surrender  all  the  men  taken 
from  the  '  Arrow,'  and  he  insisted  that  an  apology 
should  be  olTcred  for  their  arrest,  and  a  formal 
l>ledge  given  that  no  such  act  should  ever  be 
committed  again.  If  this  were  not  done  within 
forty-eight  hours,  naval  operations  were  to  l)e  be- 
gun against  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  Governor. 
Yell,  sent  back  all  the  men.  and  undertook  to 
promise  that  for  the  future  gri'at  care  should  be 
taken  that  no  British  ships  should  be  visited  im- 
pi-operly  by  Chinese  ollieer.s.  But  he  coulil  not 
oiler  an  apology  for  the  ])articular  case  of  the 
"Arrow,'  for  he  still  maintained,  as  was  indeed 
the  fact,  that  the  'Arrow'  was  a  Chinese  ve.ssel. 
and  that  the  English  had  nothing  to  do  with  her. 
.\eeordingly  Sir  .John  Bowring  carried  out  his 
threat,  and  had  ('anion  liombardeil  by  the  Heel 
wliieh  -Vdniiral  Sir. Michael  Seymour  commanded. 
From  October  'i'.i  to  November  13  naval  and  mili- 
tary operations  were  kept  up  continuously.  Com- 
missioner Yell  retaliated  by  foolishly  olTering  a 
reward  for  the  head  of  every  Englishman.  This 
news  from  (!liina  created  a  consiilcrable  sensation 
in  England.  On  February  24.  18.57.  Lord  Derliy 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  motion, 
comprehensively  condemning  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  authorities  in  China. 
The  debate  would  have  been  memorable  if  only 
for  the  powerful  speech  in  which  the  venerable 
Lord  Lyndhurst  supported  the  motiou.  and  e.\- 
posi'd  the  utter  illegality  of  the  cour.se  jiursucd 
liy  Sir  .John  Bowring.  The  House  of  Lords  re- 
jected the  motion  of  Lord  Derbv  bv  a  niajoritv 
of  146  to  110.  On  February"  21)  "Mr.  Cobde"n 
brought  forward  a  similar  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  .  .  .  Mr,  Cobden  had  probably 
never  dreamed  of  the  amount  or  the  nature  of 
the  support  his  motion  was  destined  to  receive. 
The  vote  of  censure  was  carried  by  20:!  votes 
against  247  —  a  majority  of  Iti.  Lord  Palmerslon 
announced  two  or  three  days  after  that  the 
(loveniment  had  resolved  on  a  dissolution  and  an 
appeal  to  the  country.  Lord  Palmerslon  under- 
stood his  countrymen."  In  the  ensuing  elections 
his  victory  was  complete.  "Cobden.  Bright.  Mil- 
ner  Gibson,  W.  J.  Fo.\,  Layard,  and  many  other 
leading  opponents  of  the  Chinese  ixilicy,  were 
left  without  seats.  Lord  Palmerston  canie  back 
to  power  with  renewed  and  redoubled  .strength." 
He  "had  the  satisfaction  before  he  left  ollice  [in 


1858]  of  being  able  to  announce  the  capture  of 
Canton.  The  operations  against  Cliiiia  bad  been 
virlu.illy  suspended  .  .  .  when  the  Indian  .Mu- 
tiny broke  out.  England  had  now  got  the  co- 
operation of  France.  France  lia<l  a  ci)m|)lainl  of 
long  standing  against  China  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  some  missionaries,  for  which  redress 
had  been  asked  in  vain.  There  was,  theicforc, 
an  allied  attack  made  upon  Canton  [December. 
18.")7|.  .-ukI  of  coui'sc  the  city  was  easily  c.iplured. 
Commissioner  Yeli  himself  was  taken  prisoner, 
not  uiilil  he  had  l>ecn  sought  for  and  hunted  out 
in  most  ignominious  fashion.  lie  was  found  at 
last  hidden  away  in  some  oljscure  jiart  of  a  house. 
He  was  known  by  his  enormous  fatness.  .  .  . 
He  was  put  on  board  an  English  man-of  war,  and 
afterw.irds  .sent  to  Calcutta  where  he  died  early 
in  the  following  year.  Unless  report  greatly  be- 
lied him  he  had  been  e.vceptionally  cruel,  even 
for  a  Chinese  ollicial.  The  English  and  French 
Envoys.  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros.  succeeded 
in  making  a  treaty  with  China.  By  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty,  England  and  France  were 
to  have  ministers  at  the  Chinese  Court,  on  certain 
special  occa.sions  at  least,  and  China  was  to  be 
represented  in  London  and  Paris;  there  was  to 
be  toleraticm  of  Christianity  in  China,  and  a 
certain  freedom  of  access  to  Chinese  rivers  for 
English  and  French  mercantile  vessels,  and  to 
the  interior  of  Cliiua  for  English  and  French  sub- 
jects. C'liina  was  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
it  was  further  agreed  that  the  term  ■  barbarian  ' 
was  no  longer  to  be  ajiplied  to  Eurojieans  in 
China.  There  was  great  congratulation  in  Eng- 
land over  this  treaty,  and  the  prospect  it  allorded 
of  a  lasting  jieace  with  China.  The  peace  thus 
])rocured  lasted  in  fact  exactly  a  year.  .  .  .  The 
treaty  of  Tientsin,  which  had  been  arranged  by 
Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros,  contained  a  clause 
]irovidiiig  for  the  exchange  of  the  ratitications 
at  Pekiu  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  sig- 
nature, which  took  place  in  .June  18.58.  Lord 
Elgin  returned  to  England,  and  his  brother.  Mr. 
Frederick  Bruce,  was  appointed  in  March  18.59 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  C'liina.  Mr.  Bruce  was  directed  to  jiro- 
ceed  by  way  of  the  Pciho  to  Tientsin,  and  thence 
to  Pekin  to  exchange  the  ratitications  of  tlic 
treaty.  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  was  then  Foreign 
Secretary  .  .  .  inii)ressed  upon  Mr.  Bruce  that 
he  was  not  to  be  put  oil'  from  going  to  the  capital. 
Instructions  were  sent  out  from  England  at  the 
same  time  to  Admiral  Hope,  the  Naval  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  China,  to  provide  a  sullicicul 
force  to  accompany  Mr.  Bruce  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Pciho.  The  Pciho  river  Hows  from  the  high- 
lands on  the  west  into  the  Gulf  of  Peclii'li.  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Chinese  dominions.  The 
capital  of  the  Empire  is  about  100  miles  inland 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Pciho.  It  docs  not  stand 
on  that  river,  which  Hows  past  it  at  some  dis- 
tance westward,  but  it  is  connected  with  the 
river  by  means  of  a  canal.  The  town  of  Tien- 
tsin stands  on  the  Pciho  near  its  junction  with 
one  of  the  many  rivers  that  How  into  it.  anil 
about  forty  miles  from  the  mouth.  The  entrance 
to  llu^  Pciho  was  defended  by  the  Taku  forts. 
On  June  20.  1859.  Mr.  Bruce  and  the  French  En- 
voy reached  the  month  of  the  Peiho  with  Admiral 
Hope's  Heet.  some  nineteen  vessels  in  all,  to 
escort  them.  They  found  the  forts  defended ; 
some  negotiations  and  intercommunications  took 
place,  and  a  Chinese  official  from  Ticn-tsiii  came 
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to  Mr.  Briico  and  endeavourcil  to  obtain  some 
delay  or  compromise.  Mr.  Bruce  became  con- 
vinced that  tlie  condition  of  tilings  predicted  by 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  coming  about,  an<l  that 
the  Chinese  authorities  were  ouly  trying  to  de- 
feat his  ]iurpose.  He  called  on  Adnnral  Hope 
to  clear  a  passage  for  the  vessels.  When  tlie 
Admiral  brought  up  his  gunboats  the  forts 
opened  tire.  The  Chinese  artillerymen  showed 
unexpected  skill  and  precision.  Four  of  the  gun 
boats  were  almost  immediately  disabled.  All 
the  attacking  vessels  got  aground.  Admii-al 
Hope  attempted  to  storm  the  forts.  The  attempt 
was  a  complete  failure.  Admiral  Hope  himself 
was  wounded;  so  was  the  commander  of  the 
French  vessel  which  had  contributed  a  contingent 
to  the  storming  party.  The  attempt  to  force  a 
passage  of  the  river  was  given  up  and  the  mis- 
sion to  Pekia  was  over  for  the  present.  It  seems 
onlj'  fair  to  say  that  the  Chinese  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho  cannot  be  accused  of  perfidy.  They 
had  mounted  the  forts  and  barricaded  the  river 
openly  and  even  ostentatiously.  ...  It  will  be 
easily  imagined  that  the  news  created  a  deep 
sensation  in  England.  People  in  general  made 
up  their  minds  at  once  that  the  matter  could  not 
be  allowed  to  rest  there,  and  that  the  mission  to 
Pekin  must  be  enforced.  .  .  .  Before  the  whole 
((uestion  came  to  be  di.scu.ssed  in  Parliament  the 
Conservatives  had  gone  out  and  the  Liberals  had 
come  in.  The  English  and  French  Governments 
determined  that  the  men  who  had  made  the 
treaty  of  Tien-tsin  —  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros 
—  should  be  sent  back  to  insist  on  its  reinforce- 
ment. Sir  Hope  Grant  was  appointed  to  the 
military  command  of  our  land  forces,  and  General 
Cousin  de  Montauban,  afterwards  Count  Palikao, 
commanded  the  soldiers  of  France.  The  Chinese, 
to  do  them  justice,  fought  very  bravely,  but  of 
course  they  had  no  chance  whatever  against  such 
forces  as  those  commanded  by  the  English  and 
French  generals.  Tlie  allies  captured  the  Taku 
forts  [August,  1860],  occupied  Tien-tsin,  and 
marched  on  Pekin.  The  Chinese  Government 
endeavoured  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  to  inter- 
pose any  manner  of  delay,  diplomatic  or  other- 
wise, between  the  allies  and  their  progress  to  the 
capital.  Lord  Elgin  consented  at  last  to  enter 
into  negotiations  at  Tungchow,  a  walled  town 
ten  or  twelve  miles  nearer  than  Pekin.  Before 
the  negotiations  took  place.  Lord  Elgin's  secre- 
taries. Jlr.  Parkes  and  Jlr.  Loch,  some  English 
ol1icei-s,  Mr,  Bowlby,  the  correspondent  of  the 
'  Times,'  and  some  members  of  the  staff  of  Baron 
Gros,  were  treacherously  seized  by  the  Chinese 
while  under  a  flag  of  truce  and  di'aggcd  off  to 
various  prisons.  Mr.  Parkes  and  Mr.  Loch,  with 
eleven  of  their  companions,  were  afterwards  re- 
leased, after  having  been  treated  with  much 
cruelty  and  indignity,  but  thirteen  of  the  prison- 
ers died  of  tlie  horrible  ill-treatment  they  re- 
ceived. Lord  Elgin  refu.sed  to  negotiate  until 
the  prisoners  had  been  returned,  and  the  allied 
armies  were  actually  at  one  of  the  great  gates  of 
Pekin,  and  had  their  guns  in  position  to  blow 
the  gate  in,  when  the  Chinese  acceded  to  their 
terms.  The  gate  was  surrendered,  the  allies  en- 
tered the  city,  and  the  English  and  French  flags 
were  hoisted  side  by  side  on  the  walls  of  Pekin. 
It  was  only  after  entering  the  city  that  Lord 
Elgin  learned  of  the  murder  of  the  captives.  He 
then  determined  that  the  Summer  Palace  should 
be  burnt  down  as  a  means  of  impressing  the 


mind  of  the  Chinese  authorities  generally  with 
some  sense  of  the  danger  of  treachery  and  foul 
play.  Two  days  were  occupied  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  palace.  It  covered  an  area  of  many 
miles.  Gardens,  temples,  small  lodges,  and  pa- 
godas, groves,  grottoes,  lakes,  bridges,  terraces, 
artificial  hills,  diversitied  the  vast  space.  All 
the  artistic  treasures,  all  the  curiosities,  arch- 
aeological and  other,  that  Chinese  wealth  and 
Chinese  taste,  such  as  it  was,  could  bring  to- 
gether, had  been  accumulated  in  this  magnificent  - 
pleasaunce.  The  surro\inding  scenery  was 
beautiful.  The  high  mountains  of  Tartary  ram- 
parted one  side  of  the  enclosure.  The  buildings 
were  set  on  fire;  the  whole  place  was  given  over 
to  destruction.  A  monument  was  raised  with  an 
inscription  in  Chinese,  setting  forth  that  such 
was  the  reward  of  perfidy  and  cruelty.  Very 
difl'erent  opinions  were  held  in  England  as  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Imperial  palace.  To  many  it 
seemed  an  act  of  unintelligible  and  unpardonable 
vandalism.  Lord  Elgin  explained,  that  if  he  did 
not  demand  the  surrender  of  the  actual  perpc'tra- 
tors,  it  was  becau.se  he  knew  full  well  that  no 
ditflculty  would  have  been  made  about  giving 
him  a  seeming  satisfaction.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment would  have  selected  for  vicarious  punish- 
ment, in  all  probability,  a  crowd  of  mean  and 
unfortunate  wretches  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  murders.  ...  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
so  many  persons  should  have  been  roused  to  in- 
dignation by  the  destruction  of  a  building  who 
took  with  perfect  composure  the  unjust  invasion 
of  a  country.  The  allied  powers  now  of  course 
had  it  all  their  own  way.  England  established 
her  right  to  have  an  envoy  in  Pekin,  whether  the 
Chinese  liked  it  or  not.  China  had  to  pay  a  war 
indemnity,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  as  com- 
pensation to  the  families  of  the  murdered  prison- 
ers and  to  those  who  had  suffered  injuries,  and 
to  make  an  apology  for  the  attack  by  the  garrison 
of  the  Taku  forts.  Perhaps  the  most  inipcrtant 
gain  to  Europe  from  the  war  was  the  knowledge 
that  Pekin  was  not  by  any  means  so  large  a  cit}- 
as  we  had  all  imagined  it  to  be,  and  that  it  was 
on  the  whole  rather  a  crumbling  and  tumble- 
down sort  of  place." — J.  McCarthy,  S/iort  Hist, 
of  our  oicii  Time,  ck.  12,  15,  17  {ch.  30  and  42, 
V.  3,  of  laryer  work). 

Also  in:  L.  Oliphant,  Narrative  of  tlie  Earl  of 
Elgiiis  Mission,  r.  1. — H.  B.  Loch,  Personal  ]far- 
ra'tice. — S.  W.  Williams,  The  Middle  Kingdom, 
ch.  25  (o.  2).— Col.  Sir  W.  F.  Butler,  Chas.  Geo. 
Gordon,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1857-1868.— Treaty  with  the  United 
States. — The  Burlingame  Embassy  and  the 
Burlingame  Treaties. — "The  government  of 
the  United  States  viewed  with  an.\iety  the  new 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain, 
supported  by  France  as  an  ally,  and  China,  in  the 
year  1856.  President  Buchanan  sent  thither  the 
Hon.  William  B.  Reed  to  watch  the  course  of 
events,  and  to  act  the  part  of  a  mediator  and 
peacemaker  when  opportunity  should  offer. 
In  this  he  was  sustained  by  the  influence  of 
Russia.  Mr.  Reed  arrived  in  Hong-Kong,  on  tjie 
fine  war  steamer  Minnesota,  November  7,  1857. 
He  at  once  set  himself  to  remove  the  difliculties 
between  the  English  and  Chinese,  and  save  if 
possible  the  future  effusion  of  blood.  He  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  persuade  the  jiroud  and  ob- 
stinate governor  Yeh  to  yield,  and  save  Canton 
from  bombardment.    He  iiroceeded  to  the  north. 
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CHINA.   IsriT-lSCS. 


RnrUntinme 
Kmlm^rty. 


CHINA.    1S.-,T-1S(!S. 


niul  iimdc  mi  Ixlmlf  of  liis  povcninu'iit  ii  Imily 
i)f  iiciKT  Willi  Cliiim  wliidi  wii.s  signed  Juno  18. 
Tlif  lirsi  iirliilf  of  llic  lieiity  coiitiiiiis  a  .sijjiiili- 
mill  iffcrciice  to  tlic  posluir  of  llie  Tnitcd  Slates 
ill  n'liitioii  to  tlie  war  llieii  in  proj^iess.  as  well 
as  to  aiiv  wliieli  niiiflit  thereafter  arise.  Tlie 
article  stiys:  •There" shall  lie.  as  there  have 
always  been,  peace  anil  friendship  helweeii  the 
United  States  of  Anieriia  and  the  Ta  Tsin;; 
Empire,  and  between  their  [leople  respectively. 
They  shall  not  insult  or  oppress  each  other  fin- 
ally "tritlinir  laiise,  so  as  to  produce  an  estrange- 
ment iK-twcen  them;  and  if  any  other  nation 
should  act  unjustly  or  oppR'Ssively.  the  I'liited 
States  will  e.vert  their  good  oflices,  on  being 
informed  of  the  ease,  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
arningemeiit  of  the  ipiestion,  thus  showing  their 
friendly  feelings.'  A  subsecpieut  article  of  this 
treaty  "is  lo  be  inlcrpreled  by  keeping  in  view 
the  bitter  nnd  of  the  dirticuUies  between  Great 
Britain  and  China  which  led  to  the  previous  war 
of  is:«)  to  '42,  and  to  this  war.  After  stating 
the  ports  where  Americans  shall  be  permitted  to 
reside  and  their  vessels  to  trade,  it  continues  in 
the  following  language:  'But  said  vessels  shall 
not  carry  ou'  a  claiidestinc  and  fraudulent  trade 
at  other  ports  of  China  not  declared  to  be  legal, 
or  along  the  coasts  thereof;  and  any  vessel  under 
the  American  Hag  violating  this  provision  shall, 
with  lier  cargo,  be  subject  to  contiscation  to  the 
Chinese  government;  and  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  w  ho  shall  trade  in  any  contraband 
article  of  merchandise  shall  be  subject  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Chinese  government,  wilhoiit 
being  enlilleil  lo  any  countenance  or  proUition 
from  that  of  the  United  States;  an<l  the  United 
Slates  will  lake  measures  to  prevent  their  flag 
from  being  abused  by  the  subjects  of  other  nations 
as  a  cover  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
empire."  .  .  .  The  development  of  the  foreign 
trade  with  China  during  the  brief  time  which 
has  passed  [1H70J  since  the  last  war  has  been  very 
great.  .  .  .  The  American  government  has  been 
re))resented  most  of  the  lime  by  the  Hon.  Anson 
Biirlingame,  who  has  taken  the  lead,  with  re- 
markaiile  ability  and  success,  in  establishing 
111!'  policy  of  peaceful  co-operation  between  the 
chief  treaty  powers,  in  encouraging  the  Chinese 
to  adopt  a  more  wise  and  progressive  policy 
in  their  entereourse  with  foreign  nations  and  in 
ihe  introduction  of  the  improvements  of  the  age. 
.  .  .  Jlr.  Burlingame,  who  had  been  in  China  si.\ 
years,  determined  [in  180TJ  to  resign  his  post  and 
return  to  America.  The  news  of  it  e.xcited  much 
regret  among  both  Chinese  and  foreign  diploma- 
tists. The  former  endeavored  in  vain  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  purpose.  Failing  to  accomplish  this, 
he  was  invited  by  Prince  Kung  to  a  farewell  enter- 
tainment, at  which  were  present  many  of  the  lead- 
ing ollicers  of  the  government.  During  it  they 
expressed  to  him  their  gratitude  for  his  offices  to 
llieni  as  an  intelligent  and  tlisinterested  counselor 
and  friend.  And  they  seem  to  have  conceived  at 
this  time  the  thought  of  putting  the  relations  of 
theempirewith  foreign  countries  upon  a  more  just 
and  cciiial  basis,  by  sending  to  them  an  imperial 
embassy  of  which  "he  should  be  the  head.  They 
liromptly  consulted  some  of  their  more  reliable 
friends  among  the  foreign  gentlemen  at  the  capi- 
tal, and  in  two  days  after'they  tendered  to  Mr. 
Burlingame.  much  to  his  surprise,  the  appoint- 
ment of  minister  plenipotentiary  of  China  to  the 
Western  powers.  .  .  .  Mr.  Burlingame  left  the 


Chinese  capital  on  the  2^>\U  of  November,  18(57. 
The  cmba.s.sy  consisted,  besides  the  principal,  of 
Chih-kang  and  Sun  Chia-ku,  a  JIanchu  and  a 
Chinese  ollicer,  each  wearing  the  red  ball  on  his 
cap  which  imlicates  on  ollicial  of  a  rank  ne.\t  to 
the  highest  in  Ihecmiiire;  J.  Mil.,eary  Brown, 
formerly  of  the  IJrilish  legation,  and  .M.  Des- 
cliamps,  as  secri-laries;  Teh  Ming  au<l  Fung  1 
as  Chinese  attaches,  and  several  other  persons 
ill  subordinate  positions.  ...  It  went  to  Shang- 
hai, thence  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  was  most 
cordially  welcomed  by  both  the  American  and 
Chinese  mercantile  conimunitics.  ]t  reached 
Washington  in  .May,  IStiS.  The  embassy  was 
treated  with  much  dislinclion  at  the  American 
capital.  No  American  stalesman  was  so  capable 
and  <lisposed  lo  enter  cordially  into  its  objects  as 
Ihe  Secretary  of  Slat(t  al  that  lime,  the  Hon. 
William  II,  Seward,  w  hose  mind  had  long  ap- 
jirehendcd  the  great  features  of  the  policy  which 
American  and  foreign  nations  should  imrsiie  in 
relation  to  the  Chinese  empire.  t)u  the  Kith  of 
.Inly  Ihe  Senale  of  the  United  Slates  ralitieil  a 
treaty  which  he  had  made  in  behalf  of  Ibis 
country  with  the  reiiresentalive  of  the  Chines<- 
governiueiil.  The  treaty  detines  and  ti.xes  the 
Iirinciplcs  of  the  intercourse  of  Western  nations 
with  China,  of  the  importance  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  It  secures  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  the  empire,  and  concedes  to  China  the 
rights  which  the  civilizi'd  nations  of  the  world 
accord  to  each  other  as  to  eminent  domain  over 
land  and  waters,  and  jurisdiction  over  persons 
and  pro|icrty  therein.  It  lakes  the  lirst  step 
toward  Ihe  amxiiutmcnt  of  Chinese  consuls  in 
our  .seaports  —  a  measure  promotive  of  both 
Chinese  and  American  iuteiesls.  It  secures  ex- 
emption from  all  disability  or  persecution  ou 
account  of  religious  faith  in  either  country.  It 
recognizes  the  right  of  voluntary  cmigralion  and 
makes  peii.al  the  wrongs  of  the  coolie  trallic.  It 
pledges  privileges  as  to  travel  or  resideiurc  in 
either  country  such  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  most 
favored  nation.  It  grants  to  the  Chinese  per- 
mission to  attend  our  schools  and  colleges,  and 
allows  us  to  freely  establish  and  maintain  .schools 
in  China.  And  while  it  acknowledges  the  right 
of  the  Chinese  government  to  control  its  own 
whole  interior  arrangements,  as  to  railroads, 
telegraphs  and  other  internal  improvements,  it 
suggesis  the  williugncss  of  our  government  to 
afford  aid  toward  their  construction  by  desig- 
nating and  authorizing  suitable  engineers  to 
perform  the  work,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
government.  The  treaty  e.\])ressly  leaves  the 
question  of  naturalization  in  either  country  an 
open  one.  ...  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  in 
detail  the  progress  of  this  first  imiierial  Chinese 
emba.ssy.  In  England  it  was  reeeiveil  at  first 
very   coldly,    and   it   was  some   months   before 

proper  attention  could  be  secured  from  the  gov- 
ernmeni  lo  its  objects.  At  length,  however,  on 
Xovemlier  20,  it  was  presented   to  the  queen  at 

Windsor  Castle.  .   .   .   What  heart  is  there  that 

will  not  join  in  the  cordial  wish  that  the  treaties 
made  by  the  embassy  w-itli  Great  Britain,  France, 

Prussia  and  other  European  powers  may  be  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  diplomatic 
and  national  intercourse  of  China  with  those  and 
all  other  lands  of  the   West  ! "— W.  Speer,  The 

OUhnl  iiitd  Ihe  XeiKst  Empire,  ch.  14. 
Also  in:    Treittiai  and    Conventions  bet.    the 

U.  S.  and  other  Powers  (1889),  p.  159  and  179. 
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CHINA,   1884-1885. 


Future  of 
the  Chinese. 


CHIPPEWA. 


A.  D.  1884-1885. — War  with  France.  Sec 
Fuaxce;  a.  D.  Iy7r)-iss9. 

A.  D.  1892. — Exclusion  of  Chinese  from  the 
United  States.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.   I).   lsiJ2. 

A.  D.  1893. — The  future  of  the  Chinese. — A 
speculation. — "  China  is  generally  rfgarded  as  a 
stationary  power  -n-liich  can  fairly  hold  its  own, 
thoujih  it  has  lost  Anuam  to  France,  and  the 
suzerainty  of  Upper  Burmah  to  England,  and 
the  Amoor  Valley  to  Russia,  but  which  is  not  a 
serious  competitor  in  the  race  for  empire.  There 
is  a  certain  plausibility  in  this  view.  On  the 
other  hand,  China  has  recovered  Eastern  Turkes- 
tan from  JIahommedan  rule  and  from  a  Kussiau 
protectorate,  is  dominating  the  Corea,  and  has 
stamped  out  a  dangerous  rebellion  in  Yunnan. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  if  China  were  to  get  for 
sovereign  a  man  with  the  organising  and  aggres- 
sive genius  of  Peter  the  Great  or  Frederick  the 
Second,  it  would  be  a  very  formidable  neighbour 
to  eitlier  British  India  or  Russia.  Neither  is  it 
easy  to  suppose  that  the  improvements,  now 
tentatively  introduced  into  China,  will  not  soon  be 
taken  up  and  pushed  on  a  large  scale,  so  that 
railways  will  be  carried  into  the  heart  of  Asia, 
and  large  armies  drilled  and  furnished  with  arms 
of  precision  on  the  European  model.  In  any 
such  case  the  rights  which  China  has  reluctantly 
conceded  or  still  claims  over  Annam  and  Ton- 
quin,  over  Siam,  over  Upper  Burmah,  and  over 
Nepaul.  may  become  matters  of  very  serious  dis- 
cussion. At  present  the  French  settlements 
arrest  the  expansion  of  China  in  the  direction 
most  dangerous  to  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
the  climate  of  Saigon  is  such  as  no  European 
cares  to  settle  in,  and  the  war  to  secure  Tonquin 
was  so  unpopular  that  it  cost  a  French  premier 
his  tenure  of  office.  .  .  .  Whatever,  however,  be 
the  fortune  of  China  in  this  direction,  it  is 
scarcely  doubtful  that  she  will  not  only  people 
up  to  the  furthest  boundary  of  her  recognised 
territory,  but  gradually  acquire  new  dominions. 
The  history  of"our  Straits  Settlements  will  afford 
a  familiar  instance  how  the  Chinese  are  spread- 
ing. They  already  form  half  the  population 
predominating  in  Singapore  and  Perak,  and  the 
best  observers  are  agreed  that  the  JIalay  cannot 
hold  his  own  against  them.  They  are  beginning 
to  settle  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  they  are 
supplanting  the  natives  in  some  of  the  small 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  such  as  Hawaii.  The 
climate  of  all  these  countries  suits  them,  and  they 
commend  themselves  to    governments  antl  em- 


Ijloyers  by  their  power  of  steady  industry ;  and 
they  intermarry  freely  up  to  a  safe  point  with 
the  women  of  the  "country,  getting  all  the 
advantages  of  alliance,  yet  not  sacrificing  tlieir 
nationality.  Several  causes  have  retarded 
their  spread  hitherto:  the  regions  enumerated 
have  mostly  been  too  insecure  for  an  industrial 
people  to  flourish  in,  until  the  Briti.sh  or  the 
Dutch  established  order;  the  government  of 
China  has  hitherto  discouraged  emigration; 
English  administrations  have  been  obliged  to  be 
rather  wary  in  their  dealings  with  a  people  who" 
showed  at  Sarawak  and  Penang  that  they  were 
capable  of  combining  for  purposes  of  mas.Siicre; 
and  the  Chinese  superstition  about  burial  in  the 
sacred  soil  of  the  Celestial  Empire  made  the 
great  majority  of  the  emigrants  birds  of  pas.sagc. 
All  these  causes  are  disappearing.  .  .  .  Euro- 
peans cannot  flourish  under  the  tropics,  and  will 
not  work  with  the  hand  where  an  inferior  race 
works.  What  we  have  to  consider,  therefore,  is 
the  probability  tliat  the  natives  who  are  giving 
way  to  the  Chinese  in  tlie  .Malay  Peninsula  will 
be  able  to  make  head  against  tliem  in  Borneo  or 
Sumatra.  Borneo  is  nearly  .six  times  as  big  as 
.lava,  and  if  it  were  peopled  like  Java  would 
support  a  population  of  nearly  100,000,000.  .  .  . 
In  the  long  run  the  Chinese,  who  out-number 
the  Malays  as  sixteen  to  one,  who  are  more 
decidedly  industrial,  and  who  organise  where 
they  can  in  a  way  that  precludes  competition, 
are  tolerably  certain  to  gain  the  upper  hand. 
They  may  not  destroy  the  early  settlers,  but 
they  will  reduce  them  to  the  positiim  of  tlie  Hill 
tribes  in  India,  or  of  the  Ainos  in  Japan. 
Assume  fifty  years  hence  that  China  has  taken 
its  inevitable  position  as  one  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  world,  and  that  Borneo  has  a  population 
of  10,000,000,  predominantly  Chinese,  is  it  easy 
to  suppose  in  such  a  case  that  the  larger  part  of 
Borneo  would  still  be  a  dependency  of  the 
Netherlands?  or  that  the  whole  island  would  not 
have  passed,  by  arms  or  diplomacy,  iiuo  the 
possession  of  China  ?  .  .  .  There  arc  those  who 
believe  that  the  Chinaman  is  likely  to  supersede 
the  Spaniard  and  Indian  alilie  in  parts  of  South 
America.  AVithout  assuming  that  all  of  these 
possibilities  are  likely  to  be  realised,  there  is 
surely  a  strong  presumpti(Ki  that  so  great  a 
people  as  the  Chinese,  and  possessed  of  such 
enormous  natural  resources,  will  sooner  or  later 
overflow  their  borders  and  spread  oyer  new 
territorv,  and  submerge  weaker  races." — C.  H. 
Pearson,  Xational  Life  and  C/ttinicter,  pp.  45-31. 


CHINANTECS,  The.  See  A-meiucan  Abo- 
rigines:  Z.\1'(.)TECS,  ETC. 

CH'ING  OR  TSING  DYNASTY,  The. 
See  China:  A.  D.  1294-188'.3. 

CHINGIS  KHAN,  Conquests  of.  See  Mon- 
gols: A.  I).  11.J3-123T;  and  India:  A.  D.  977- 
1290. 

CHINOOK,  The.  See  American  Aimui- 
GiNEs:  Chinookan  Family. 

CHIOGGIA,  The  War  of.  See  Venice: 
A.  D.  1379-1381. 

CHIOS. —  The  rocky  island  known  anciently 
as  Chios,  called  Scio  in  modern  times,  was  one  of 
tlie  places  which  claimed  Homer's  birth.  It  is 
situated  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  separated  by  a  strait 
only  five  miles  wide  from  the  Asiatic  coast.  The 
wines  of  Chios  were  famous  in  anticjuity  and 
have  a  good  reputation  at  the  j^resent  day.     The 


island  was  an  important  member  of  the  Ionian 
confederation,  and  afterwards  subject  to  Athens, 
from  which  it  revolted  twice,  suffering  terrible 
barbarities  in  consequence.  See  Asia  Minor: 
TheGreek  Colonies. 

B.  C.  413.  — Revolt  from  Athens.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  413-412. 

A.  D.  1346.— Taken  by  the  Genoese.  See 
Constantinople:  A.  D.  134.S-13.').). 

A.  D.  1681.— Blockade  and  attack  by  the 
French.    See  Baruaiu  States:  A.  1).  lti«4-l»>84. 

A.  D.  1770.— Temporary  possession  by  the 
Russians.     See  Tikks:  A.  I).  17GS-1774. 

A.  D.  1822.— Turkish  massacre  of  Chris- 
tians.    See  Greece:  A.  D.  1821-1829. 


CHIPPEWA,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1814  (July— September). 
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CHIPPEWAS.  OR  OJIBWAS,  The.    Sco 

Ami  Kii  v\   .\uoi;i.;iM  ~     Ai.i.hm^iian    Family, 

AMI  I  ),III1\V  V'- 

CHIPPEWYANS,    The.      S»o     Amekican 

.^lliill|c.lM>:    .\  IllAI'ASCAN   KaMII.Y. 

CHITON,  The.— ••ThiM-liiion  [of  the  nniient 
(irtrks)  \v;is  ail  (ilildiij;  piece  of  cloth  iirninjied 
round  the  IhkIv  so  thiit  theiiriu  w;is  put  through 
a  hole  ill  the  elosi-il  .side,  the  two  ends  of  the  open 
side  lieiii^  fasteiiecl  over  the  opposite  shoulder 
hy  iiieiins  of  a  hiitloii  or  clasp.  On  this  latter 
side,  therefore,  the  chiton  was  completely  open, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  lhij.'li.  underneath  of  which 
the  two  ends  might  he  cither  pinned  or  stitched 
together.  Hound  tlie  hips  the  chiton  was  fas- 
tt'ned  with  a  rihboii  or  girdle,  and  the  lower  part 
could  lie  shortened  as  much  as  required  hy  inill- 
ing  it  through  this  girdle.  .  .  .  Fretiueiitly 
sleeves,  either  shorter  and  covering  only  the 
upper  arm,  or  continued  to  the  wrist  were  added 
to  the  chiton.  .  .  .  The  short-sleeved  cliiton  is 
frenuently  worn  hv  women  and  children  on  monu- 
meiit.s.  Of  the  sleeveless  chiton,  worn  liy  men 
over  hoth  shoulders,  it  is  stated  that  it  was  the 
sign  of  a  free  citizen.  Slaves  and  artisans  are 
sjiul  to  have  worn  a  eliilon  witli  one  hole  for  the 
left  arm.  the  right  arm  and  half  the  chest  remain- 
ing ipiite  uncovered.  ...  It  appears  clearly 
that  the  whole  chiton  consists  of  one  piece. 
Together  with  the  open  and  half-open  kinds  of 
the  chiton  we  also  tind  the  closed  double  chiton 
llowing  down  to  the  feet.  It  was  a  piece  of 
cloth  considerably  longer  than  the  human  body, 
and  closed  on  both  .sides,  inside  of  which  the  per- 
son putting  it  on  stoinl  as  in  a  cylinder. " —  E.  Gulil 
and  \V.  iConer,  Life  of  the  Oreekit  niid  Hninintx, 
pi.  I,  serl.  41. —  "The  priiici|)al,  or  ratlu'r,  the 
sole  garment,  of  tli<'  Dorian  maidens  was  the 
chiton,  or  himation  made  of  woolen  stuff,  and 
without  sleeves,  but  fastened  on  either  shoulder 
liy  a  large  clasp,  ami  gathered  on  the  breast  by 
a  kind  of  brooch.  This  sleeveless  robe,  which 
seldom  reached  more  than  half  way  to  the  knee, 
was  inoreo%'er  left  open  up  to  a  certain  point  on 
both  sides,  so  that  the  skirts  or  wings,  tiying 
open  as  they  walked,  entirely  expo.sed  iheir 
limbs.  .  .  .  I'lie  married  women,  however,  did 
not  make  their  appearance  in  public  '  en  che- 
mise,' but  when  going  abroad  donne<l  a  second 
garment  which  seems  to  have  resembled  pretty 
closely  their  husbands'  hiniatia." — J.  A.  St.  .lohii, 
Tlu  11,11,  „,».  lik:  H.  ch.  6. 

CHITTIM.     See  K1TTI.M. 

CHIVALRY.— ■The  primitive  sense  of  this 
well-known  word,  derived  from  the  French 
Chevalier,  signilics  merely  cavalry,  or  a  body  of 
soldiers  serving  on  horseback ;  anil  has  been  used 
in  that  general  acceptation  by  the  best  of  our 
poets,  ancient  and  modern,  from  .Milton  to 
Thomas  Campbell.  But  the  present  article 
respects  the  peculiar  meaning  given  to  the  word 
in  mixlern  Kiirope.  as  applied  to  the  order  of 
knighthood,  established  in  almost  all  her  king- 
doms during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  laws, 
rules,  and  customs,  by  which  it  was  governed. 
Those  laws  and  customs  have  long  been  anti- 
quated, but  their  elTects  may  still  be  traced  in 
European  manners;  and,  excepting  only  the 
change  which  flowed  from  the  introduction  of 
the  Christian  religion,  we  know  no  cause  which 
has  produced  such  general  iin<l  permanent  dilTer- 
ence  beiwi.xi  the  ancients  and  moderns,  as  that 
which  has  arisen  out  of  the  institution  of  chivalry. 


.  .  .  From  the  time  that  <avaliy  becomes  used 
in  war,  the  horseniaii  who  furnishes  ami  supports 
a  charger  arises,  in  all  couulries,  into  a  person  of 
superior  importance  to  the  nicre  fool -soldier. 
.  .  .  In  various  niililary  nations,  therefore,  we 
find  that  horsemen  are  distinguished  as  an  order 
in  the  state.  .  .  .  But,  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
distinction  a.scribed  to  soldiers  serving  on  horse- 
back assumed  a  very  |ieciiliar  and  iiiipo.siiig 
character.  They  were  not  merely  respected  on 
account  of  their  wealth  or  niililary  skill,  but 
were  bound  together  by  a  union  of  a  very 
peculiar  character,  which  monarebs  were  am- 
bitious to  share  with  the  poorest  of  their  subjects, 
and  governed  by  laws  directed  to  enhance,  into 
enthusiasm,  the  military  spirit  and  the  .sense  of 
personal  honour  associated  with  it.  The  aspir, 
ants  to  this  dignity  were  not  permitted  to  assume 
the  sacred  character  of  knighlliood  until  altera 
long  and  severe  probalion.  during  which  they 
ju'actised.  as  acolytes,  the  virtues  ncces.sary  to 
the  order  of  Chivalry.  Knighthood  was  the 
goal  to  which  the  ambition  of  every  noble  youth 
turned ;  and  to  support  its  honours,  which  (in 
theory  at  least)  could  only  be  conferred  tm  the 
gallant,  the  modest,  and  the  virtuous,  it  was 
necccssary  he  should  spend  a  certain  time  in  u 
subordinate  situation,  attendant  u|)on  some 
knight  of  eminence,  observing  the  conduct  of 
his  master,  as  what  must  in  future  be  the  model 
of  his  own,  and  practising  the  virtues  of  humility, 
modesty,  and  temperance,  until  called  upon  to 
display  those  of  a  higher  order.  ...  In  the 
general  and  abstract  definition  of  Chivalry, 
whether  as  comprising  a  body  of  men  whose 
military  service  was  on  horsebat^k.  and  who 
were  invested  w  ilh  peculiar  honours  and  privi- 
leges, or  with  reference  to  the  mode  and  period 
in  which  these  distinctions  and  privileges  were 
conferred,  there  is  nothing  either  original  or 
exclusively  proper  to  our  Uotliie  ancestors.  It 
was  in  the  singular  tenets  of  Chivalry. — in  the 
exalted,  enthusiastic,  and  almost  sanctimonious, 
ideas  connected  witli  its  duties.  —  in  the  singular 
balance  which  its  institutions  olTered  against  the 
evils  of  the  rude  ages  in  which  it  ai'o.sc,  that  we 
are  to  seek  those  peculiarities  which  render  it  so 
worthy  of  our  attention.  .  .  .  The  education  of 
the  future  knight  licgan  at  an  early  [icriod.  The 
care  of  the  mother,  after  the  lirst  years  of  early 
youth  were  pas.se(l,  was  deemed  too  tender,  and 
the  indulgences  of  the  paternal  roof  too  etfemi- 
nate,  for  the  future  aspirant  to  the  honours  of 
chivalry.  .  .  .  To  counteract  these  habits  of 
indulgence,  the  first  step  to  the  order  of  knight- 
hood was  the  degree  of  Page.  The  young  and 
noble  stripling,  generally  about  his  twelfth  J'ear, 
was  transferred  from  his  father's  house  to  that  of 
some  liaron  or  gallant  knight,  sediiloiisl)-  chosen 
by  th(-  anxious  parent  as  that  which  had  the  best 
reputation  for  good  order  and  discipline.  .  .  . 
When  advancing  age  and  experience  in  the  use 
of  arms  had  qualified  the  page  for  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  actual  war,  he  was  removed, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  second  gradation  of 
chivalry,  and  became  an  Escuyer.  Esquire,  or 
Scjuire.  The  derivation  of  this  phrase  has  been 
much  contested.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  its  becoming  the  oflicial  duty 
of  the  esquire  to  carry  the  shield  (Escu)  of  the 
knight  his  master,  until  he  was  about  io  engage 
the  enemy.  Others  have  fetched  the  epithet 
(more  remotely  certainly)  from  Scuria,  a  stable. 
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the  charger  of  the  knight  being  under  the 
especial  care  of  the  squire.  Others,  again, 
ascribe  tlie  derivation  of  tlie  word  to  the  right 
wliicli  tlie  squire  himself  had  to  carry  a  shield, 
and  to  blazon  it  with  armorial  bearings.  This, 
in  later  times,  became  almost  the  exclusive 
meaning  attached  to  the  appellative  esriuire; 
and,  accordingly,  if  the  phrase  now  means  any- 
thing, it  means  a  gentleman  having  a  right  to 
carry  arms.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  think 
this  is  a  secondary  meaning  of  the  word,  for  we 
do  not  find  the  word  Escnyer,  applied  as  a  title 
of  rank,  until  so  late  as  the  Ordonnaiiee  of  Blois, 
in  1379.  ...  In  actual  war  the  page  was  not 
expected  to  render  much  service,  but  that  of  the 
squire  was  important  and  indispensable.  Upon 
a  march  he  bore  the  helmet  and  shield  of  tlie 
knight  and  led  his  horse  of  battle,  a  tall  heavy 
animal  fit  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man  in  armour, 
but  which  was  led  in  hand  in  marching,  while 
the  knight  rode  an  ambling  hackney.  The 
squire  was  also  qualified  to  perform  the  part  of 
an  armourer,  not  only  lacing  liis  master's  helmet 
and  buckling  his  cuirass,  but  also  closing  with  a 
hammer  the  rivets  by  which  the  various  pieces 
were  united  to  each  other.  ...  In  the  actual 
shock  of  battle,  the  esquire  attended  closely  on 
the  banner  of  his  master,  or  on  his  person  if  he 
were  only  a  knight  bachelor,  kept  pace  with  him 
during  the  melee,  and  was  at  hand  to  remount 
him  when  his  steed  was  slain,  or  relieve  him 
when  oppressed  by  numbers.  If  the  knight 
made  prisoners  they  were  the  charge  of  the 
esquire;  if  the  esquire  himself  fortuned  to  make 
one,  the  ransom  belonged  to  his  master.  ...  A 
youth  usually  ceased  to  be  a  page  at  14,  or  a  little 
earlier,  and  could  not  regularly  receive  the 
honour  of  knighthood  until  he  was  one-and- 
twenty.  .  .  .  Knighthood  was,  in  its  origin,  an 
order  of  a  republican,  or  at  least  an  oligarchic 
nature ;  arising  .  .  .  from  the  customs  of  the  free 
tribes  of  Germany  [see  Comit.\.tus],  and,  in  its 
essence,  not  requiring  the  sanction  of  a  monarch. 
On  the  contrary,  each  knight  could  confer  the 
order  of  knighthood  upon  whomsoever  prepara- 
tory noviciate  and  probation  had  fitted  to  receive 
it.  The  highest  potentates  sought  the  accolade, 
or  stroke  which  conferred  the  honour,  at  the 
hands  of  the  worthiest  knight  whose  achieve- 
ments had  dignified  the  period.  .  .  .  Though  no 
positive  regulation  took  place  on  the  subject, 
ambition  on  the  part  of  the  aspirant,  and  prifle 
and  policy  on  that  of  the  sovereign  princes  and 
nobles  of  high  rank,  gradually  limited  to  the 
latter  the  power  of  conferring  knighthood.  .  .  . 
Knights  were  usually  made  either  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  or  when  the  victory  had  been  obtained ; 
or  they  were  created  during  the  pomp  of  some 
solemn  warning  or  grand  festival.  .  .  .  The 
spirit  of  chivalry  sunk  gradually  under  a 
combination  of  physical  and  moral  causes;  the 
first  arising  from  the  change  gradually  introduced 
into  the  art  of  war,  and  the  last  from  the  equally 
great  alteration  produced  by  time  in  the  habits 
and  modes  of  thinking  in  modern  Europe. 
Chivalry  began  to  dawn  in  the  end  of  the  10th, 
and  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  It  blazed 
forth  with  high  vigour  during  the  crusades,  which 
indeed  may  be  considered  as  exploits  of  national 
knight-errantry,  or  general  wars,  undertaken  on 
the  very  same  principles  which  actuated  the  con- 
duct of  individual  knights  adventurers.  But  its 
most    brilliant    period    was    during    the   wars 


between  France  and  England,  and  it  was  un- 
questionably in  those  kingdoms  that  the  habit  of 
constant  and  honourable  opposition,  unembittercd 
by  rancour  or  personal  hatred,  gave  the  fairest 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  virtues 
required  from  him  whom  Chaucer  terms  'a  very 
perfect  gentle  knight.'  Froi.ssart  frequently 
makes  allusions  to  the  generosity  exercised  bv  the 
French  and  English  to  their  prisoners,  and  con- 
trasts it  with  the  dungeons  to  which  captives 
taken  in  war  were  consigned  both  in  Spain  and  - 
Germany.  Yet  both  these  countries,  and  indeed 
every  kingdom  in  Europe,  partook  of  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  and  even 
the  Jloors  of  Spain  caught  the  emulation,  and 
had  tjieir  orders  of  Knighthood  as  well  as  the 
Christians.  But  even  during  this  splendid 
period,  various  causes  were  silently  operating 
the  future  extinction  of  the  flame,  which  blazed 
thus  wide  and  brightly.  An  important  discovery, 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  had  taken  place, 
and  was  beginning  to  be  used  in  war,  even  when 
chivalry  was  in  its  highest  glory.  .  .  .  Another 
change,  of  vital  importance,  arose  from  the 
institution  of  the  bands  of  gens-d'armes,  or 
men  at  arms  in  France,  constituted  .  .  .  expressly 
as  a  sort  of  standing  army.  ...  A  more  fatal 
cause  had,  however,  been  for  some  time  operating 
in  England,  as  well  as  France,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  system  we  are  treating  of.  The  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster  in  England,  and  those  of 
the  Huguenots  and  of  the  League,  were  of  a 
nature  so  bitter  and  rancorous,  as  was  utterly 
Inconsistent  with  the  courtesy,  fair  play,  and 
gentleness,  proper  to  chivalry.  .  .  .  The  civil 
wars  not  only  operated  in  debasing  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  but  in  exhausting  and  destroying  the 
particular  class  of  society  from  which  its  votaries 
were  drawn." — Sir  W.  Scott,  Eiisaij  on  Cliicalry. 

Also  ix:  G.  P.  R.  James,  Hist,  of  Chivalry. — 
H.  Hallam,  State  of  Europe  d urine/  the  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  9,  pt.  3  ((,'.  3).— F.  P.  Guizot,  Iligt.  of 
Cimlizntion  in  France,  6th  kct..  2d  course  (c.  4). — 
C.  Mills,  Hist,  of  Chimlri/.—n.  Stebbing,  Hist. 
of  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades.— L.  Gautier, 
Chivalry.— K.  H.  Digby,  The  Broadxtone  of 
Honour. — Dr.  Doran,  Knights  and  their  Days. — 
See,  also.  Kxioutuood,  Orders  of. 

CHLAMYS,  The.— "The  clilamys  [worn  by 
the  ancient  Greeks]  .  .  .  was  an  oblong  piece  of 
cloth  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  the  open  ends 
being  fastened  across  the  right  shoulder  by 
means  of  a  clasp ;  the  corners  hanging  down  were, 
as  in  the  himation,  kept  straight  by  means  of 
weights  sewed  into  them.  The  clilamys  was 
principallv  used  by  travellers  and  soldiers."— E. 
Guhl  and"W.  Koner,  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
man.i.  pt.  1,  sect.  42. 

CHOCIM.     See  CnoczI.^r. 

CHOCTAWS,  OR  CHA'HTAS,  The.  See 
Ameuicvn  Aboiuoixes:  Miskiiookan   F.\.MiLy. 

CHOCZIM  (KHOTZIM,  CHOTYN,  KHO- 
TIN,  CHOCIM,  KOTZIM):  A.  D.  1622.— De- 
feat of  the  Turks  by  the  Poles.  See  Pol.\nd: 
A.  D.  1.J90-1C48. 

A.  D.  1672.— Taken  by  Sobieska  and  the 
Poles.— Great  defeat  of  the  Turks.  See  Pol.vxd: 
A.  D.  1608-1696. 

A.  D.  1739. — Captured  by  the  Russians  and 
restored  to  the  Turks.  See  Russia:  A.  1).1T-,>.J- 
1739. 

A.  D.  1769.— Taken  by  the  Russians.— De- 
feat of  the  Turks.    SeeTcKKs:  A.  D.  1768-1774. 
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A  D  1790.— Defeat  ofthe  Turks  by  the  Rus- 
sians.    SrrTi  UKs:   A.  I).  ITTO-lT'.li. 


See  FuAKCE:  A.  D. 
See  SIexico,  An- 
See  Mexico: 


CHOLET,  Battles  of 

17!i:i  i.Iri.v—l)i;(  KMiir.it). 

CHOLULA,  Pyramids  at 
ciKM  :    Tin;  ToMKc  ICmimui:. 

A.  D.  1519.— The  Massacre  at. 

A.    I>     I'll'.l  (OlTOllKU). 

CHONTALS,  The.     See  Astekican  Abori- 

OIM.^.    ('Hi«M  M.S. 

CHONTAQUIROS,  OR  PIRU,  The.     See 

Ami;i;ii  \n  .Viiiiitn.i-NKs;  A.ndksians. 

CHORASMIA.     See  Km  akezm. 

CHOREGIA.     Sec  LiTiitcwKS. 

CHOTUSITZ,  OR  CZASLAU,  Battle  of. 
Sic- Ai -iKEv:  A.  I)    ITIi  i.Iam  Auv— May). 

CHOTYN.     .-^.e  (IKM/.IM. 

CHOUANS.  — CHOUANNERIE.  See 
Kua-nce:  a.  D.  179-i-179(i. 


CHOUT.— Till-  lilackiiiiiil  levied  by  the  Mali- 
ralliis.     Sec  India:  A.  1).  180.V1S1G. 
CHOWANS,   The.     See  .Vmkukan  Anoiii- 

(ilM>:    ll;iu)l  (lis  TlilUKS  (IK  TIIK  Scil'TII. 

CHREMONIDEAN  WAR,  The.  See 
Atiikns:  I!.  ('.  --'sy-Oii:! 

CHRIST,  Knights  of  the  Order  of.  Sec 
PoKTK.Ai.;   A.   I).  141.5-14t!0. 

CHRISTIAN  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  Norway 

and    Sweden,    A.    1).    U4S-14S1 Christian 

II.,  A.    1).    l.")ia-ir)-.J3 Christian   III.,  King 

of  Denmark  and  Norway,  .\.  I).  l."):S4-l")r)S 

Christian    IV.,    A.  D.   1.">SS-1(14S Christian 

v.,    A.  1).    KiTD-KJ'.ni Christian   VI.,  .V.  1). 

1730-1746 Christian  VII.,  A    1).  17i>0-1808. 

..Christian  VIII.,  King  of  Denmark,  A.  1). 
l.s:W-ls4s Christian  IX.,  A.  1).  ISIW-. 

CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION,  The  United 
States.     Sec  Samtauy  C'ommissio.n. 

CHRISTIAN  ERA.     See  Kua,  Chbistian. 
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"  nistorical  geography  has  of  late  years  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  historical  science. 
Itecent  inve.sti^ations  have  opened  up  the  subject 
and  a  solid  hiiriuniug  has  been  made  —  but  it  is 
only  a  be.iiinning.  It  i.s  clearly  recognized  that 
Iheland  itself  as  it  appears  at  different  periods 
is  one  of  those  invaluable  original  documents 
upon  which  history  is  built,  and  no  stone  is 
being  left  tiuturued  to  clear  away  mysteries  and 
to  bring  to  our  aid  a  realism  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  science.  .  .  .  But  the  special  branch  of 
this  vast  and  complicated  theme  of  historiciil 
geoirrapliy  which  interests  us  most  and  which  I 
desire  briclly  to  brine;  to  your  attention  is  that 
whieli  deals  with  the  Christian  Church.  .  .  .  Our 
eyes  tiisl  rest  upon  that  little  group  at  Jerusalem 
that  made  up  the  Pentecostal  Church.  Its  spread 
was  conditioned  by  the  e.\tent  and  character  of 
the  Homan  Empire,  by  the  municipal  genius  of 
that  empire,  its  great  highways  by  land  and  sea; 
conditioned  by  the  commercial  routes  and  the 
track  of  armies  outside  the  bounds  of  civiliza- 
tion; cond  it  ioneil  by  the  spread  of  languages  — 
Aramaic,  Greek,  and  Latin, —  and,  most  import- 
ant of  all.  conditioned  by  the  whereabouts  of  the 
seven  million  Jews  massed  in  Syria,  Babylonia, 
and  Kgypt,  and  scattered  everywhere  through- 
out the  Kmpire  and  far  beyond  its  boundaries. " — 
II.  W.  llulbert,  'J'/ie  Ilintoriatl  Oeogruphy  of  the 
C/iriKliiin  ('/lurch  [Am.  Si>c.  Church  Hist.,  v.  3). 
— ■■  When  we  turn  from  the  .Jewish  '  dispersion  ' 
in  the  East  to  that  in  the  West,  we  seem  in  quite 
a  dilTerenl  atmosphere.  Despite  their  intense 
nati(aialism.  all  unconsciously  to  themselves, 
their  mental  characteristics  and  tendencies  were 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  those  of  their 
brethren.  With  those  of  the  East  rested  the 
future  of  .Judaism ;  with  them  of  the  West,  iu  a 
sense,  that  of  the  world.  The  one  represented 
old  Israel  groping  back  into  the  darkness  of  the 
pa-sl :  the  other  young  Israel,  stretching  forth  its 
iiands  to  where  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  was  about 
to  break.  These  Jews  of  the  West  are  known 
by  the  term  Hellenists.  .  .  .  The  translation  of 
the  (Jld  Testament  into  Greek  may  be  regarded 
as  the  starting  point  of  Hellenism."  It  rendered 
iwssible  the  hope  that  what  in  its  original  form 


had  been  confined  to  the  few,  might  become  acces- 
sible to  the  world  at  large.  ...  In  the  account 
of  the  truly  reineseutati ve  gathering  in  Jerusalem 
on  that  everineinorable  Feast  of  Weeks,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  '  dispersion  '  into  two  grand  sections 
—  the  Eastern  or  Trans-Euphratic,  and  the  West- 
ern or  Hellenist  —  seems  clearly  marked.  In  this 
arrangement  the  former  would  include  '  the 
I'artliians,  .Medes,  Elamites,  and  dwellers  in  Meso- 
potamia,' Juihea  standing,  so  to  si)eak,  in  the 
middle,  while  '  the  Cretes  and  Arabians '  would 
typically  represent  the  farthest  outrunners  re- 
speclivi'ly  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Diaspora. 
The  forincr,  as  we  know  from  the  New  Testament, 
commonly  bore  in  i^ilestine  the  name  of  the  '  dis- 
persion of  the  Greeks',  and  of  'Hellenists'  or 
'Grecians.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Trans- 
Euphratic  .Jews,  who  '  inhabited  Babylon  and 
many  of  the  other  satrapies,'  were  included  with 
the  Palestinians  and  the  Syrians  under  the  term 
'  Hebrews,'  from  the  comnum  language  which 
they  spoke.  Hut  the  dilference  between  the 
'Grecians'  and  the  'Hebrews'  was  far  deejier 
than  merely  of  language,  and  extended  to  the 
whole  direction  of  thought." — A.  Edersheim, 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiiih,  v.  1,  l/k: 
1,  ch.  2-'i,  and  1. — "Before  Pentecost  an  assem- 
bly of  the  believers  took  place,  at  which  the  post 
vacated  in  the  number  of  the  apostles  by  the 
suicide  of  the.traitor  Judas  of  Kerioth,  was  tilled 
up  by  the  electiim  of  Matthias  by  lot.  On  this 
occasion  the  number  of  the  assembled  brethren 
amounted  to  about  HO  men.  ...  At  the  feast 
of  Pentecost  ...  a  very  considerable  accession 
was  made  to  the  formerly  moderate  band  of  be- 
lievers in  Jerusalem  .  .  . ;  about  3,000  souls  re- 
ceived the  word  and  were  joined  to  the  Church 
by  baptism  (.Vets  ii.  41).  We  must  not,  however, 
at  once  credit  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  with  this 
increase.  For  among  the  listeners  to  the  apos- 
tolic discourse  there  were  Israelitish  guests  and 
proselytes  from  near  and  distant  countries  (ii.  5. 
9-11,  14),  whence  we  may  infer  that  of  those 
newly  converted  many  were  not  living  in  Jeru- 
salem itself,  but  partly  in  Judaea  and  Galilee, 
partly  in  countries  beyond  Palestine,  who  there- 
fore returned   home  after  the  feast  days  were 
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ended.  Some  of  these  might,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, form  the  centre  of  a  small  Church 
in  the  dispersion,  so  that  gradually  Churches 
may  have  arisen  to  which  also  James  may  pos- 
sibly have  addressed  his  Epistle.  ...  So  abun- 
dantly did  God  bless  with  succes.s  the  activity  of 
the  early  apostles  though  limited  to  the  nation 
of  Israel  and  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  their  fidel- 
ity within  a  circumscribed  sphere.  Hence  there 
existed  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  which  we 
treat  numerous  Christian  Churches  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  whole  country  of  Judifia  (comp.  Gal.  i. 
22,  etc. ;  Acts  xi.  1),  also  on  the  coast  (Acts  ix. 
32-35,  etc.)  in  Samaria  and  Galilee,  and  finally 
in  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Cyprus,  (Acts  ix.  2,  10, 
25,  .xi.  19),  some  of  which  were  directly,  some  in- 
directly, founded  by  the  Twelve,  and  were,  in 
.any  case,  governed  and  guided  by  them.  In 
the  above  named  districts  outside  Palestine,  it 
might  not,  indeed,  have  been  easy  to  find  a 
Cliristian  Church  consisting  exclusively  of  be- 
lieving Jews,  for  as  a  rule  they  consisted  of  be- 
lieving Jews  and  individual  Gentiles,  On  the 
other  hand,  we  shall  scarcely  be  wrong  in  re- 
garding the  Christian  Churches  within  Palestine 
itself  as  composed  entirely  of  believing  I.sraelites. 
But  even  among  these  there  were  many  distinc- 
tions, e.  g.,  between  Palestinians  and  Hellenists." 
—  G.  V.  Lechler,  The  Apostolic  and  Post-Apos- 
tnlic  Times,  r.  1.  p.  30-35.— "  "We  find  the  early 
[.Icwish]  Christians  observing  the  national  feasts 
and  holidays  (Acts  ii.  1;  xviii.  21;  xx.  6,  16; 
Rom,  xiv.  0),  They  take  part  in  the  worship  of 
the  temple  and  the  .synagogue;  they  pray  at  the 
customary  hours  (chaps,  ii.  46 ;  iii.  1 ;  v.  42 ;  x. 
9).  They  observe  the  fasts,  and  undergo  volun- 
tary abstinence,  binding  themselves  by  special 
vows  like  all  pious  Jews  (xiii.  2;  xvii,  18;  xxi. 
23).  They  scrupulou-sly  avoid  unlawful  food, 
and  all  legal  defilement  (x.  14),  They  have  their 
children  circumcised  (xv,  5;  xvi,  3;  Gal,  v.  2). 
.  .  .  This  scrupulous  piety  won  for  tliem  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  the  people  (chap.  v. 
13)."  At  first  their  creed  was  "comprised  in  a 
single  dogma ;  '  Jesus  is  the  Messiah. '  .  .  .  Their 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  strictly  followed  the 
lines  of  Jlessianic  tradition  (i.  7 ;  ii.  36 ;  iii.  20). 
.  .  .  But  in  reality  all  this  formed  only  the  out- 
side of  their  life  and  creed.  .  .  .  Herein  lies  the 
profound  significance  of  the  miracle  of  Pente- 
cost. That  day  was  the  birthday  of  the  Church, 
not  because  of  the  marvelous  success  of  Peter's 
preaching,  but  because  the  Christian  principle, 
hitherto  existing  only  objectively  and  externally 
in  the  person  of  Jesus,  passed  from  that  moment 
into  the  souls  of  His  disciples.  .  .  .  And  thus  in 
the  very  midst  of  Judaism  we  see  created  and 
unfolded  a  form  of  reli,gious  life  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  it  —  the  Christian  life." — A.  Sabatier, 
T/ie  Apostle  Pmil,  pp.  35-36,— "By  the  two 
parables  of  the  Mustard  Seed  and  tlie  Leaven, 
Christ  marked  out  the  two  sides  or  aspects  of  His 
truth  —  its  external  growth  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  and  its  internal  action  on  society  at 
large  —  as  setting  up  a  ferment,  and  making  a 
new  lump  out  of  the  unkneaded  mass  of  the  old 
humanity.  With  these  two  symbols  in  view  we 
may  gauge  what  the  gospel  was  designed  to  be 
and  to  do.  It  was  to  grow  into  a  great  outward 
society  —  the  tree  of  the  Church  ;  but  it  was  also 
to  do  "a  work  on  secular  society  as  such,  corre- 
sponding to  the  action  of  leaven  on  flour.  The 
history  of  Christianity  has  been  the  carrying  out 


of  these  two  distinct  and  contrasted  conceptions ; 
but  how  imperfectly,  and  under  what  draw- 
backs."—  Rev.  J.  B.  Heard,  Akxandrian  and 
Carthaginian  Theolo'jy  Contrasted, p.  186. — "The 
organic  connection  of  JewLsh  Cliristians  with  the 
synagogue,  which  must,  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  before  us,  be  regarded  as  a  rule,  is  certainly 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  mere  incidental  phenomenon, 
a  customary  habit  or  arbitrary  accommodation, 
but  as  a  moral  fact  resting  upon  an  Internal 
necessity,  having  its  foundation  in  the  love  of . 
Jewish  Christians  to  their  nation,  and  in  the  ad- 
hesion of  their  religious  consciousness  to  the  old 
covenant.  To  mistake  this  would  be  to  under- 
rate the  wide  bearing  of  the  fact.  But  lest  we 
should  over-estimate  its  importance,  we  must  at 
once  proceed  to  another  consideration.  Within 
Judaism  we  must  distinguish  not  only  the  Rab- 
binical or  Pharisaic  tradition  of  the  original 
canonical  revelation,  but  also  within  the  canon 
itself  we  have  to  distinguish  the  Levitical  ele- 
ment from  the  prophetic,  .  .  .  taking  the  latter 
not  in  a  close  but  a  wide  sense  as  the  living 
spiritual  development  of  the  theocracy. " — G.  V. 
Lechler,  The  Apostolic  and  P'ist- Apostolic  Times, 
V.  1,  p.  54. — "  Moreover  the  law  had  claims  on  a 
Hebrew  of  Palestine  wholly  independent  of  his 
religious  obligations.  To  him  it  was  a  national 
institution,  as  well  as  a  divine  covenant.  Under 
the  Gospel  he  might  consider  his  relations  to  it 
in  this  latter  character  altered,  but  as  embodying 
the  decrees  and  usages  of  his  country  it  still  de- 
manded his  allegiance.  To  be  a  good  Christian 
he  was  not  required  to  bo  a  bad  citizen.  On 
these  grounds  the  more  enlightened  members  of 
the  mother-church  would  justify  tlieir  continued 
adhesion  to  the  law.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  St.  Paul  himself  took  a  different 
view  of  their  obligations."-  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 
Dissertations  on.  the  Apostolic  Aye,  /'.  67, — "The 
term  'Jewish-Christianity'  is  applicable  exclu- 
sively to  those  Christians  who  really  retained, 
entirely  or  in  the  smallest  part,  the  national  and 
political  forms  of  Judaism  and  insisted  upon  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law  without  modifica- 
tion as  essential  to  Christianity,  at  least  to  the 
Christianity  of  the  Jewish-born  converts,  or  wlio 
indeed  rejected  these  forms,  but  acknowledged 
the  prerogative  of  the  Jewish  people  also  in 
Christianiry." — A.  Harnack,  Outlinen  of  the  His- 
tory of  Dognm,  p.  75. 

A.  D.  33-100.— The  Rise  of  the  Churches. 
— Jerusalem. — "After  the  miraculous  healing 
of  the  cripple  and  the  discourse  of  the  Ai^ostle 
Peter  on  that  occasion,  the  historian  goes  on  to 
say,  '  .Many  of  them  which  heard  the  word 
believed,  and  the  number  of  the  men  was  about 
5,000 '(iv.  4).  It  seems  as  if  in  conseiiuence  of 
this  event,  which  luade  no  little  stir,  a  larger 
numlier  joined  themselves  to  the  Church.  Xor 
is  it  probable  that  this  healing  took  place  until  a 
long  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  Church. 
The  miracle,  with  the  effect  which  It  had, 
serves  as  a  resting  place  at  which  the  result  of 
the  previous  growth  of  the  Church  may  be 
ascertained.  And  here  the  number  again  In- 
cidentally mentioned  refers  without  doubt  to  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem."— G.  V.  Lechler,  The 
Ajwstolic  and  Post- Apostolic  Times,  p.  I,  p.  32. — 
The  early  history  of  the  Churches  "falls  into 
three  periods  which  mark  three  distinct  stages  in 
its  progress:  (1)  The  Extension  of  the  Church 
to  the  Gentiles ;  (2)  The  Recognition  of  Gentile 
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Lil)cr1y;  (3)  Tlit-  Kiiiiuicipiitioii  of  tin-  Jewish 
C'liurclifS.  .  .  .  And  siHiii  fiioiifjli  llif  pressure' 
of  events  iK'giin  In  lie  felt.  The  dispersiun  w:is 
the  link  wliii-h  e(iinie<MiMl  the  Ilehrews  nf  Pales- 
tine with  the  outer  worlil.  Led  eaptive  by  the 
power  of  Ciri'ek  philosophy  at  Athens  and  Tarsus 
and  Alexandria,  attnieteiriiy  the  fiiscinations  (>f 
Oriental  mvstieisni  in  Asia,  swept  nlon>,'  with 
the  busy  whirl  of  social  life  in  the  city  and  court 
of  the  "Cii'Siirs.  these  outlyinj;  members  of  the 
ehosen  race  had  inhaled  a  freer  spirit  and  con- 
trait<'d  wider  interests  than  their  fellowconntry- 
men  at  home.  By  a  .series  of  insensible  jrrada- 
tioiis — proselytes  of  the  covenant — proselytes 
of  the  irate  — .s"u|H'rstitiousdevotees  who  observed 
the  riles  without  accepting  the  faith  of  the 
Mosaii'  dispensjition — curious  lookers-on  who 
interested  tliem.selves  in  the  .lewish  ritual  lUS  they 
woulil  in  the  worship  of  Isis  or  of  Astarte  —  the 
most  stubborn  zealot  of  the  law  was  linked  to 
the  iilolatrous  heathen  whom  he  abhorred  and 
who  despised  him  in  turn.  Thus  the  train  was 
unconsciously  laid,  when  the  spark  fell  from 
heaven  and  lired  it.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  at  .lerusalem 
some  years  ])a.ssed  away  before  the  barrier  of 
Judaism  was  assailed.  The  Apostles  still 
observed  the  Jlosaic  ritual;  they  still  confined 
their  |ireuchinj;  to  Jews  by  birth,  or  Jews  by 
adoption,  the  proselytes  of  the  covenant.  At 
lenirth  a  breach  was  made,  and  the  lussailants  as 
iniirht  be  e.vpected  were  Hellenists.  The  first 
.step  towards  the  creation  of  an  <iri;.iiiized  ministry 
was  also  the  first  step  towards  the  emancipation 
of  the  t'hurch.  The  Jews  of  Jtnhea.  'Hebrews 
of  the  Hebrews"  had  ever  regarded  their 
Hellenist  brethren  with  suspicion  and  distrust; 
ami  this  estnuiiiement  reproduced  itself  in  the 
Christian  t'hurch.  The  interests  of  the  Hellenist 
widows  had  been  neglected  in  the  daily  distri- 
liulinn  of  alms.  Hence  'arose  a  muniuiring  of 
the  Hellenists  against  the  Hebrews  '  (.Vets  vi.  1), 
which  was  met  by  the  appointment  of  seven 
persons  specially  charged  with  providing  for  the 
wants  of  these  neglected  poor.  If  the  selection 
was  made,  sis  St.  Luke's  language  seems  to 
■  imply,  not  by  the  Hellenists  themsc'-lves  but  by 
the  Church  at  large  (vi.  2),  the  concession  when 
granlid  was  carried  out  in  a  liberal  spirit.  All 
till' names  of  the  seven  are  Greek,  pointing  to  a 
Hellenist  rather  than  a  Hebrew  extraction,  and 
one  is  especially  described  as  a  proselyte,  being 
doubtless  chosen  to  represent  a  hitherto  small 
but  growing  section  of  the  commtinity.  By 
this  appointment  the  Hellenist  members  obtainell 
a  status  in  the  Church;  and  the  eirecls  of  this 
measure  .soon  became  visible.  Two  out  of  the 
seven  stand  ])rominently  forward  as  the  cham- 
pions of  emancipation.  Stephen  the  preacher  and 
martyr  of  liberty,  and  Philip  the  practical 
worker." — .J.  B.  Lightfoot,  DixxertntioiDi  on  the 
Aji"xl',lie  A'je,  pp.  .lO-VJ.  — "  The  Hellenist 
Stei)hen  roused  deep-stirring  movements  chiefly 
in  Helleni.st  circles.  .  .  .  The  pcrsecuti(m  of  the 
Jerusalem  community  —  jierhaps  specially  of  its 
Hellenist  part  — which  followed  the  stoning  of 
Stephen,  became  a  means  of  promoting  the 
spre;id  of  the  Christian  faith  to  .  .  .  Cvprus,  at 
last  to  so  important  a  centre  as  Ant'ioch,  the 
imperial  capital  of  the  East.  To  the  wiiming  of 
the  Jews  to  faith  in  Jesus  there  is  already  added 
the  reception  into  the  Christian  community  of 
the  pious  Gentile  Cornelius,  a  proselyte  of  the  gate. 
.  .  .  Though   this  appears   in   tradition   as    an 


individual  case  .sanctioneil  by  special  Divine 
guidance,  in  the  meantime  Hellenist  Christians 
iiad  already  begun  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  born 
(Jreeks,  also  at  .Viitioch  in  Syria,  and  success 
fully  (.Vets  .\i.  li)-:i(i),  Barnabas  is  sent  Ihitle  r 
from  Jerusniem." — Vi.  Jloeller,  llintoiji  <//'  I!  r 
Cliristiitu  Chiircli,  )>.  .j3-.54. —  "Philip,  diiven 
from  Jerusalem  by  the  persecution,  preached 
Christ  to  the  Samaritans.  .  .  .  The  Apostles  who 
had  remained  at  Jerusalem,  hearing  of  the 
success  of  Philip's  preaching,  sent  two  of  their 
number  into  this  new  and  fruitful  fiehl  of  labor. 
.  .  .  Peter  and  John  return  to  Jerusalem  while 
the  Deacon  Philip  is  culled,  by  a  new  manifesta- 
tion of  the  will  of  (Jod,  yet  further  toc.xtend  the 
field  of  Christian  mission.s.  It  is  not  a  Samari- 
tan but  a  p;ig.-m,  whom  he  ne.\t  instructs  in  the 
truth.  .  .  .  He  was  an  Ethiopian  eunuch,  a  gre.il 
dignitary  of  the  court  of  Meroi',  treasurer  of  the 
Queen.  .  .  .  This  man,  a  pagan  by  birth,  had 
taken  a  long  journey  to  worship  the  true  God  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem." — K.  I)e  Pressense.  '/'Ac 
Eiirlij  Yinrx  iif  C/iiinliniiit!/.  ji/i.  71-T4.  —  "For 
the  sake  of  the  jiopular  feeling  Ilerod  Agrippa 
laid  hands  on  members  of  the  {•onuiuinity,  an<l 
caused  James  the  brother  of  John  (the  sons  of 
Zebedee)  to  be  put  to  death  by  theswonl.  in  the 
year  44.  for  soon  thereafter  Herod  Agrippa 
died.  Peter  also  was  taken  prisoner,  but  miracu- 
lously escape<l  and  provisionally  left  Jerusalem. 
Fiiim  this  time  on  James  the  brother  of  the 
L<ird  ajipears  ever  more  and  more  as  really  bear- 
ing rank  as  head  of  the  Jerusalem  community, 
while  Peter  more  and  more  devotes  himself  to 
the  apostolic  mission  abroad,  and  indeed,  more 
accurately,  to  the  mission  in  Israel."— \V.  Moelhr, 
Hiiti/ry  (if  the  Christian  Church,  p.  .5.5. — "The 
accounts  which  we  have  regarding  the  apostle 
Peter,  represent  him  as  preaching  the  gospel  from 
the  far  east  to  distant  parts  of  the  west.  .  .  . 
According  to  his  own  words,  he  founded  churches 
in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithy- 
nia,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  ancient 
historians  of  the  Church  in  the  east  also;  in 
Syria,  Ba1)vlon,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldaea.  Arabia, 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  and  in  the  west,  at  Home, 
in  Britain,  Ireland,  Helvetia  and  Spain." — J.  E. 
T.  Wiltsch.  lliiiid  Book  of  the  Oeixjrnphij  itnd 
Statistie-H  of  The  Church,  v.  1,  pp.  19'-'2<).— 
"Three  and  three  only  of  the  personal  disci- 
ples and  immediate  followers  of  our  Lord  hold 
any  prominent  pl.-u-e  in  the  Apostolic  records  — 
James,  Peter,  and  John;  the  first  the  Lord's 
brother,  the  two  latter  the  foremost  members  of 
the  Twelve.  Ajiurt  from  an  incidental  refer- 
ence to  the  death  of  .lames  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
which  is  dismissed  in  a  single  sentence,  the  rest 
of  the  Twelve  are  mentioned  by  name  for  the 
last  time  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  Ascension. 
Thenceforward  they  disappear  wholly  from  the 
canonical  wriling.s.  And  this  silence  also 
extends  to  the  traditions  of  succeeding  ages. 
We  read  indeed  of  St.  Thomas  in  India,  of  St. 
Andrew  in  Scythia;  but  such  scanty  notices, 
even  if  we  accejit  them  as  trustworthy,  show 
oidy  the  more  jdainly  how  little  the  Church 
could  tell  of  her  earliest  teachers.  Doubtless 
they  laboured  zealouslj'  and  effectively  in  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
they  have  left  no  impress  of  their  individual 
mind  and  character  on  the  Church  at  large. 
Occupying  the  foreground,  and  indeed  covering 
the  whole  canvas  of  early  ecclesiastical  history. 
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appear  four  figures  alone,  St.  Paul,  and  the 
three  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision." — .1.  B. 
Lightfoot,  Dissertations  on  tlie  Apostolic  Age,  p. 
46.  —  "While  Peter  (as  it- appears)  is  occupied 
with  the  work  of  preaching  to  the  Jews  outside 
of  Palestine,  the  community  at  Jerusalem,  and 
indeed  the  Palestinian  communities  in  general, 
stand  under  the  leadership  of  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  James,  as  their  recognised  head.  Tliey 
remain  strictly  in  the  life  of  the  law,  and  still 
hold  securely  to  the  hope  of  the  conversion  of 
the  whole  of  God's  people  (whieli  Paul  had  for 
the  present  given  up).  The  mission  to  the 
Gentiles  is  indeed  recognised,  but  the  manner  of 
its  conduct  by  Paul  and  the  powerful  increase  of 
Pauline  communities  excite  misgivings  and  dis- 
sensions. For  in  these  mixed  communities,  in 
the  presence  of  what  is  often  a  preponderating 
Gentile  element,  it  becomes  ever  clearer  in  wliat 
direction  the  development  is  pressing;  that,  in 
fact,  for  the  saljc  of  the  higher  Christian  com- 
munion the  legal  customs  even  of  the  Jewisli 
Christians  in  these  communities  must  inevitably 
be  broken  down,  and  general  Christian  freedom, 
on  principle,  from  the  conunands  of  the  law, 
gain  recognition." — Dr.  Wilhelni  Jloeller,  Hist, 
of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  73.— "Tlie  fall  of 
Jerusalem  occurred  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year 
70  [see  Jews:  A.  D.  66-70].  And  soon  the 
catastrophe  came  which  solved  the  difficult  prob- 
lem. .  .  .  Jerusalem  was  razed  to  tlie  ground, 
and  the  Temple-worship  ceased,  never  again  to 
be  revived.  The  Christians  foreseeing  the  calam- 
ity had  fled  before  the  tempest.  .  .  .  Before  the 
crisis  came,  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  coun- 
sel and  guidance  of  the  leading  apostles.  Peter 
had  fallen  a  martyr  at  Rome ;  Jolm  had  retired 
to  Asia  Minor ;  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  was  slain 
not  long  before  tlie  great  catastrophe.  .  .  .  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Symeon,  the  son  of 
Clopas  and  nephew  of  Joseph.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Cliurch  was  reformed  at  Pella.  Its 
history  in  the  ages  following  is  a  hopeless  blank. " 
— J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Dissertations  on  tlie  Apostolic 
Age,  p.  68.  —  "While  Csesarea  succeeded  Jerusa- 
lem as  the  political  capital  of  Palestine,  Antioch 
succeeded  it  as  the  centre  of  Christendom. " — A. 
Plummer,  Church  of  tlie  Early  Fathers,  ch.  3. 

Antioch. — "  Under  Macedonian  rule  the  Greek 
intellect  had  become  the  leading  intellectual 
power  of  the  world.  The  great  Greek-speaking 
towns  of  the  East  were  alike  the  strongholds  ol' 
intellectual  power,  the  battlefields  of  opinion 
and  systems,  and  the  laboratories  of  scientific 
research,  where  discoveries  were  made  and  liter- 
ary undertakings  requiring  the  combination  of 
forces  were  carried  out.  Such  was  Antioch  on 
the  Orontes,  the  meeting  point  of  Sj'rian  and 
Greek  intellect ;  such,  above  all,  was  Alexandria. " 
— J.  J.  von  Dollinger,  Studies  in  European  His- 
tory, p.  10.5. — "  The  chief  line  along  wliich  tlie 
new  religion  developed  was  that  whicli  led  from 
Syrian  Antioch  tlirough  the  Ciliciau  Gates, 
across  Lj'caonia  to  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Home. 
One  subsidiary  line  followed  the  land  route  by 
Philadelphia,  Troas,  Philippi,  and  the  Egnatian 
Way  to  Brindisi  and  Rome;  and  anotlier  went 
north  from  the  Gates  by  Tyana  and  Cajsarcia  of 
Cappadocia  to  Amisos  in  Pontus,  tlie  great  har- 
bour of  the  Black  Sea,  by  whicli  the  trade  of 
Central  Asia  was  carried  to  Rome.  The  main- 
tenance of  close  and  constant  communication 
between   the  scattered  congregations    must  be 


presupposed,  as  necessary  to  explain  the  growth 
of  the  Cliurch  and  the  attitude  which  the  State 
assumed  towards  it.  Such  communication  was, 
on  the  view  advocated  in  the  present  worki 
maintained  along  the  same  lines  on  which  the 
general  development  of  the  Empire  took  place; 
and  politics,  education  and  religion  grew  side  by 
side."— W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  lioman 
Empire,  p.  10.— "The  incitement  to  the  wider 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Greek  world 
starts  from  tlie  Christian  community  at  Antioch. 
For  this  purpose  Barnabas  receives  Paul  as  a 
companion  (Acts  xiii. ,  and  xiv.)  Saul,  by  birth  a 
Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  bom  at  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,  educated  as  a  Phari.see,  and  although 
indeed  as  a  Hellenist,  he  had  command  of  Greek 
and  had  come  into  contact  with  Greek  culture 
and  Greek  life,  yet  had  not  actually  passed 
through  the  discipline  of  Greek  culture,  was 
introduced  by  Gamaliel  to  the  learned  study  of 
the  law,  and  his  whole  soul  was  seized  with  fiery 
zeal  for  the  Statutes  of  the  fathers.  .  .  .  After 
[his  conversion  and]  his  stay  in  Dama.scusaud  in 
Arabia  and  the  visit  to  Peter  (and  James)  at 
Jerusalem,  having  gone  to  Syria  and  Cilicia,  he 
■was  taken  to  Antioch  by  Barnabas." — W.  Moel- 
ler,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  .57. — 
""The  strength  and  zeal  of  the  Antiocli  Christian 
society  are  shown  in  the  sending  forth  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  with  Jlark,  a  cousin  of  Barnabas, 
for  their  companion  for  a  part  of  the  way,  on  a 
preaching  tour  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Asia 
jMinor.  First  they  visited  Cyprus,  where  Sergius 
Paulus,  the  proconsul,  was"  converted.  Thence 
they  sailed  to  Attalia,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Pamphylia,  and  near  Perga;  from  Perga  they 
proceeded  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  from  there 
eastward  to  Iconium,  and  as  far  as  Lystra  and 
Derbe  in  Lycaonia.  Retracing  their  steps,  they 
came  back  to  Attalia,  and  sailed  directly  to 
Antioch.  .  .  .  Tliis  was  the  first  incursion  of 
Paul  into  the  domain  of  heathenism." — G.  P. 
Fisher,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  22. — 
"  How  then  should  Paul  and  Barnabas  proceed  ? 
To  leave  Syria  they  must  go  first  to  Seleuceia,  the 
harbour  of  Antioch,  where  they  would  find  ships 
going  south  to  the  Syrian  coast  and  Egypt,  and 
west  either  by  way  of  Cyprus  or  along  the  coast 
of  Asia  Jlinor.  'The  western  route  led  toward 
the  Roman  world,  to  which  all  Paul's  subsequent 
history  proves  that  he  considered  himself  called 
by  the  Sjiirit.  The  Apostles  embarked  in  a 
ship  for  Cyiu-us.  which  was  very  closely  con- 
nected by  commerce  and  general  intercourse  with 
tlie  Syrian  coast.  After  traversing  the  island 
from  east  to  west,  they  must  go  onward.  Sliips 
going  westward  naturally  went  across  the  coast 
of  Pamphylia,  and  the  Apostles,  after  reacliing 
Paphos,  near  the  west  end  of  Cyprus,  sailed  in 
one  of  these  ships,  and  landed  at  Attalia  in  Pam- 
phylia."— W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Church,  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  p.  60. — "  The  work  starting  from 
Antioch,  by  which  access  to  the  faith  is  opened 
to  the  Gentiles,  the  formation  of  (preponderat- 
ingly)  Gentile  Christian  communities,  now  intro- 
duces into  the  original  Christian  development  an 
important  problem,  which  (about  the  year  52, 
probably  not  later),  (Gal.  ii. ;  Acts  xv.)  leads  to 
discussions  and  explanations  at  the  so-called 
Apostolic  Council  [at  Jerusalem].  .  .  .  For 
Paul,  who  has  risen  to  perfect  independence  by 
the  energy  of  his  own  peculiar  stamp  of  gospel, 
there    now  begin    the    years    of  his   powerful 
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ac-livity.  in  wliicli  lu'  not  only  iij:!''"  visits  and 
cxtfrnls  liis  forniiT  missionsiry  lii-lil  in  Asia  Minor, 
lint  piins  a  lirni  foolinn  in  Maccnlonia  (I'liilippi), 
Athens,  and  Acliaia  (C'oriiilli);  Mu'U  on  tlu'  so- 
called  third  missionary  journey  lie  e.\ereises  a 
eonipreliensive  inlluenee  durinR  a  slay  of  nearly 
three  years  iit  Kphesns,  and  finally  looks  from 
Achaia  towards  the  metropolis  of  the  world."— 
W.  Moeller.  IIM.  «f  the  VhiiMiiin  Ohmvli.  pp. 
57-51).— "If  the  heathen  whom  he  (Panl)  had 
wou  to  the  faith  and  received  into  the  Chiireli 
were  to  he  persuaded  to  adopt  circumcision  and 
the  law  before  tliiv  could  attain  to  full  parlici- 
palion  in  the  Chrislian  salvation,  his  preaching 
had  fallen  short  of  his  aim.  it  had  lieen  in  vain, 
since  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  Gentiles 
gained  over  to  believe  in  the  >Iessiah  would  sub- 
mit to  the  eonilition.  Paul  could  only  look  on 
those  who  made  such  a  demand  as  false  brethren, 
who  havinj;  no  claim  to  Christian  Ijrotlierhood 
had  forced  themselves  into  the  Church  at  Anlioch 
in  an  unaulliorized  way  (Gal.  ii.  4),  anil  was  per- 
suaded that  neither  the  primitive  Church  as  such, 
nor  its  rulers,  shared  this  view.  In  order  there- 
fore to  prevent  the  Gentile  Christians  from  being 
ilislurbed  on  this  point,  he  determined  to  goto 
.lerusjdein  and  there  to  challenge  a  decision  in 
the  matter  that  shoulil  put  an  end  to  the  strife 
(ii.  2).  The  Church  at  Anlioch  also  recognized 
this  nece.ssilv;  hence  followed  the  proceedings  in 
•Icrusalem  faliout  A.  D.  ")i].  whither  Paul  and 
IJarnabas  repaired  with  other  as.soeiates  (Gal.  ii. 
1,  Acts  .\v,  2  tf).  ...  It  is  certain  that   when 


i'aul  laid  his  (free)  gospel  before  the  authorities  j   Atiikns:    A.  D.  54  (?)].     In  that  renowned 


wealth  and  social  position,  who  could  accotiuno- 
dale  in  Ihcir  houses  large  gatluM'ings  of  the  faith- 
ful ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  rellect  that  while  some 
of  the  mansions  of  an  ancient  city  might  be  wit- 
nessing in  suppers  of  a  Trimalchio  or  a  Virro, 
scenes  more  revolting  to  modern  taste  than 
almo.st  anything  presented  by  the  pagan  world, 
other.s,  perhaps  in  the  same  street,  nnght  be  the 
seat  of  Christian  worship  or  of  the  simple 
Christian  meal." — G.  15.  Brown,  From  Sc/iula  to 
C,it/o,/ni/.  /,/(.  :;s-4:{. 

Asia  Minor  and  Greece. — "Our  knowledge 
of  the  AjHistle  Paul's  life  is  far  from  being  com- 
])letc.  We  have  only  a  brief  sketch  of  journeys 
and  toils  that  extended  over  a  ])eriod  of  thirty 
vears.  Large  spaces  arc  passed  over  in  silence. 
I'^or  example,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  sulTerings, 
incidentally  given,  lie  refers  to  the  fact  that  lie 
had  been  shipwrecked  three  times,  and  these  dis- 
asters were  all  ]irior  to  the  shipwreck  on  the 
Island  of  M.-ilta  described  by  Luke.  Shortly 
after  the  conference  at  .lerusalcm  he  started  on 
his  second  missionary  tour.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Silas,  and  was  joined  byTimolliy  at 
Lystra.  He  revisited  his  converts  in  Kasterii 
Asia  Minor,  founded  churches  in  Galatia  and 
Phrygia,  and  from  Troas,  obedient  to  a  heavenly 
summons,  crossed  over  to  Europe.  Having 
planted  at  Pliilippi  a  church  tliat  remained  re 
markably  devoted  and  loyal  to  him,  he  followed 
the  great  Homan  road  to  Thessalonica,  the  most 
important  city  in  Macedonia.  Driven  from  there 
and  from  Berea,  he  proceeded  to  Athens  [see 
"'    ~ '   iind 


in  .Jerusalem,  they  added  nothing  to  it  (Gal.  n 
3-(i),  i.  e.,  they  did  not  require  that  the  gosjiel  he 
preacheil  to  tjie  Gentiles  should,  besides  the  .sole 
condition  of  faith  which  he  laiil  down,  impose 
.Imlaism  upon  them  as  a  condition  of  participa- 
tion in  salvation.  .  .  .  Paul's  stipulations  with 
the  authorities  in  .Jerusalem  respecting  their 
future  work  were  just  as  important  for  him  as 
the  recognition  of  his  free  gospel  (Gal.  ii.  7-10). 
They  had  for  their  basis  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  )iriniitive  apostles  that  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  gospel  of  the  iincircumcision,  to 
which  they  could  add  nothing  (ii.  (i).  just  as 
I'eter  (as  admittedly  the  most  prominent  among 
the  |)rimitive  apostles)  was  entrusted  with  that 
of  the  circumcision." — Bernhard  Weiss,  A  Man- 
rial  of  Iiitroiliirtion  to  the  iVfiC  Testdment,  v.  1, 
pp.  172-17.1,  178. — "It  seems  clear  that  the  first 
meetings  of  the  Christians  as  a  community  apart 
—  meetings  that  is  of  a  private  rather  than  a 
proselytising  character^ took  place,  as  we  .see 
from  Acts  i.  i:S-l."),  in  private  apartments,  the 
upper  rooms  or  large  guest-chambers  in  the 
houses  of  individual  member.s.  Such  a  room  was 
doubtless  provided  by  the  liberality  of  Titus  .Jus- 
tus (Acts  .wiii.  7),  such  a  room  again  was  the 
upper  chamber  in  which  St.  Paul  preached  at 
Troas  (Acts  xx.  7,  8);  in  such  assembled  the  con- 
verts saluted  by  the  Apostle  as  the  church  which 
is  in  the  house  of  Aijuila  and  Prisca.  of  Nj-niphas 
and  of  Philemon.  .  .  .  The  primitive  Roman 
house  had  only  one  story,  but  as  the  cities  grew 
to  l)e  more  densely  populated  upper  stories  came 
into  use,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  place  in  these 
dining  apartments,  which  were  called  cenacula. 
Such  apartments  would  answer  to  the  '  upper 
rooms'  .  .  .  associated  with  the  early  days  of 
Christianity.  .  .  .  The  Christian  communities 
contained    from    an    early   period  members  of 


cultivated  city  lie  discoursed  on  Mars  Hill  to 
auditors  eager  for  new  ideas  in  philosophy  and 
religion,  and  in  private  debated  with  Stoics  and 
Epicureans.  At  Corinth,  which  had  risen  from 
its  ruins  an<l  was  once  more  rich  and  prosperous, 
he  remained  for  a  year  and  a  half.  It  w'as  there, 
probably,  that  he  wrote  his  two  Epistles  to  the 
Tlicssaloniaii  Christians.  After  a  short  stay  at 
Ephesus  he  returned  to  Antioch  by  way  of 
Cesarea  and  .Jerusalem.  It  was  not  long  before 
I'iiul  —  a  second  Alexander,  but  on  a  peaceful 
expedition  —  began  his  third  gre.-it  missionary 
journey.  Taking  the  lanil  route  from  Anlioch, 
lii^  Iraver.sed  Asia  Jlinor  to  Ephesus,  a  nourish- 
ing commercial  mart,  the  capital  of  the  Homan 
l>rovince  of  Asia.  There,  with  occasional  ab- 
sences, he  made  his  abode  for  upwards  of  two 
years.  From  Ejihesus,  ])robably,  lie  wrote  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  .  .  .  From  Ephesus 
Paul  also  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
he  proliably  wrote  from  Philipjii.  .  .  .  Coming 
down  through  Greece,  he  remained  there  three 
months.  There  he  composed  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  .  .  .  The  untiring  Apostle  now  turned 
his  face  towards  .lerusalem.  He  desired  to  be 
[iresent  at  the  festival  of  the  Pentecost.  In  order 
to  save  time,  he  sailed  past  Ephesus,  and  at 
Miletus  bade  a  tender  farewell  to  the  Ephesian 
elders.  He  had  fulfilled  his  pledge  given  at  the 
conference,  and  he  now  carried  contributions 
from  the  Christians  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem." — G.  P.  Fisher,  History 
of  the  Christian  Chtirch,  pp.  27-28. — "We  may 
safely  say  that  if  Saul  liad  been  less  of  a  Jew, 
Paul  the  Apostle  would  have  been  less  bold  and 
independent.  His  work  would  have  been  more 
superficial,  and  his  mind  less  unfettered.  God 
did  not  choose  a  heathen  to  be  the  apostle  for  the 
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heathen;  for  he  might  have  been  ensnared  by 
the  traditions  of  Judaism,  by  its  priestly  liier- 
archy  and  the  splendours  of  its  worship,  as  in- 
deed it  happened  witli  the  church  of  the  second 
century.  On  the  contrary  God  chose  a  Pharisee. 
But  this  Pharisee  had  the  most  complete  ex- 
perience of  the  emptiness  of  external  ceremonies 
and  the  crushing  yoke  of  the  law.  There  was 
no  fear  that  he  would  ever  look  back,  that  he 
would  be  tempted  to  set  up  again  what  the  grace 
of  God  had  .justly  overthrown  (Gal.  ii.  18).  Juda- 
ism was  wholly  vanquished  in  his  soul,  for  it 
was  wholly  displaced." — A.  Sabatier,  2V/c ^4yw.'<^/e 
Piud,  p.  69. — "Notwithstanding  the  opposition 
he  met  from  his  countrymen,  in  spite  of  all  the 
liberal  and  the  awakened  sympathies  which  he 
derived  from  his  work,  despite  the  necessity  of 
contending  daily  and  hourly  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  he  never  ceased 
to  be  a  Jew.  .  .  .  The  most  ardent  patriot  could 
not  enlarge  with  greater  pride  on  the  glories  of 
the  chosen  race  than  he  does  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  His  care  for  the  poor  in  Juda?a  is  a 
touching  proof  of  the  strength  of  this  national 
feeling.  His  attendance  at  the  great  annual  fes- 
tivals in  Jerusalem  is  still  more  significant.  '  I 
must  spend  the  coming  feast  at  Jerusalem. '  This 
language  becomes  the  more  striking  when  we 
remember  that  he  was  then  intending  to  open 
out  a  new  field  of  missionary  labour  in  the  far 
"West,  and  was  bidding  perhaps  his  last  farewell 
to  the  Holy  City,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth." — 
J.  B.  Lightfoot.  Biblical  Esmijs,  pp.  209-210.— 
"The  ^Macedonian  Churches  are  honorably  dis- 
tinguished above  all  others  by  their  fidelity  to 
the  Gospel  and  their  affectionate  regard  for  St. 
Paul  himself.  While  the  Church  of  Corinth 
disgraced  herself  by  gross  moral  delinquencies, 
while  the  Galatians  bartered  the  liberty  of  the 
Gospel  for  a  narrow  formalism,  while  the  be- 
lievers of  Ephesus  drifted  into  the  wildest 
speculative  errors,  no  such  stain  attaches  to  the 
brethren  of  Philippi  and  Thessalonica.  It  is  to 
the  JIacedonian  congregations  that  the  Apostle 
ever  turns  for  solace  in  the  midst  of  his  severest 
trials  and  sufferings.  Time  seems  not  to  have 
chilled  these  feelings  of  mutual  affection.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was  written  about  ten 
years  after  tlie  Thessalonian  letters.  It  is  the 
more  surprising  therefore  that  they  should  re- 
semble each  other  so  strongly  in  tone.  In  both 
alike  St.  Paul  drops  his  official  title  at  the  outset, 
.  .  .  and  in  both  he  adopts  throughout  the  same 
tone  of  confidence  and  affection.  In  this  inter- 
val of  ten  3'ears  we  meet  with  one  notice  of  the 
Macedonian  Churches.  It  is  conceived  in  terms 
of  unmeasured  praise.  The  Slacedonians  had 
been  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of 
their  poorer  brethren  in  Jud;ea,  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  famine.  They  had  responded  nobly  to 
the  call.  Deep-sunk  in  poverty  and  sorely  tried 
by  persecution,  they  came  forward  with  eager 
joy  and  poured  out  the  riches  of  their  liberality, 
straining  their  means  to  the  utmost  in  order  to 
relieve  the  sufferers.  .  .  .  We  may  imagine  that 
the  people  still  retained  something  of  those 
simpler  habits  and  that  sturdier  character,  which 
triumphed  over  Greeks  and  Orientals  in  the  days 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  thus  in  the  early 
warfare  of  the  Christian  Church  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  offered  a  successful  resistance  to  the 
assaults  of  an  enemy,  before  which  the  lax  and 
enervated  ranks  of  Asia  and  Achaia  had  yielded 


ignominiously.  "—J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays, 
pp.  249-250.— At  Jerusalem,  "the  Apostle  was 
rescued  by  a  detachment  of  the  Roman  garrisop 
from  a  mob  of  Jewish  malignants,  was'hcld  in 
custody  for  two  years  at  Cesarea,  and  was  finally 
enabled  to  accomplish  a  long-cherished  intention 
to  go  to  Rome,  by  being  conveyed  ■  there  as  a 
prisoner,  he  having  made  an  appeal  to  Ctesar. 
After  being  wrecked  on  the  Jlediterranean  and 
cast  ashore  on  the  Island  of  Malta,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances related  in  Luke's  graphic  and  accu- 
rate description  of  the  voyage,  he  went  on  his 
way  in  safety  to  the  capital."— G.  P.  Fisher,  His- 
toryofthe  Chri.stidii  Cliiirch,2).  29. — "Paul'sapos- 
tolic  career,  as  known  to  us,  lasted  .  .  .  twenty- 
nine  or  thirty  years;  and  it  falls  into  three 
distinct  periods  which  are  summarized  in  the 
following  chronological  table:  First  Period  —  Es- 
sentially Missionary:  35  A.  D.,  Conversion  of 
Paul.  —  Journey  to  Arabia;  38,  First  visit  to 
Jerusalem;  38-49,  Mission  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  — 
Tarsus  and  Antioch ;  50-51, First  missionary  jour- 
ney—  Cyprus,  PamphyliaandGalatia  (Actsxiii., 
xiv.);  52,  Conference  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  XV.  ;  Gal. 
ii.);  52-55,  Second  missionary  journey  —  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians  (from  Corinfli).  Second 
Period  — The  Great  Conflicts,  and  the  Great  Epis- 
tles: 54,  Return  to  Antioch  —  Controversy  with 
Peter  (Gal.  ii.  12-22) ;  55-57,  Mission  to  Ephesus 
and  Asia;  56,  Epistle  to  the  Galatians;  57  or  58 
(Passover),  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(Ephesus);  57  or  58  (Autumn),  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  (.Macedonia);  58  (Winter), 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Third  Period  —  The 
Captivity :  58  or  59  (Pentecost),  Paul  is  arrested 
at  Jerusalem;  58-60,  or  59-61,  Captivity  at  Ca?s- 
area  —  Epistles  to  Philemon,  Colossians  and 
Ephesians;  60  or  61  (Autumn),  Departure  for 
Rome;  61  or  62  (Sprins;),  Arrival  of  Paid  in 
Rome ;  62-63,  Epistle  to  tlie  Philippians ;  63  or  64, 
End  of  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. "—A.  Sabatier,  The  Apontle  Paid.pp.  21-22.— 
"The  impression  that  we  .get  from  Acts  is,  that  the 
evangelisation  of  Asia  Jlinor  originated  from  St. 
Paul;  and  that  from  his  initiative  tlie  new  reli- 
gion gradually  spread  over  the  country  through 
the  action  of  many  other  missionaries  (Acts  xix. 
10).  Jloreover,  missionaries  not  trained  by  him, 
were  at  work  in  South  Galatia  and  in  Ephesus  as 
early  as  54-56  A.  D.  (Gal.  v.  7-10;  Acts  xviii. 
25).  .  .  .  The  Christian  Church  in  Asia  Minor 
was  always  opposed  to  the  i^rimitivc  native  char- 
acter. It  was  Christianity,  and  not  the  Imperial 
government,  which  finally  destroyed  the  native 
languages,  and  made  Greek  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  Asia  Elinor.  The  new  religion  was 
strong  in  the  towns  before  it  had  any  hold  of  the 
country  parts.  The  ruder  and  the  less  civilised 
any  district  was,  the  slower  was  Christianity  in 
permeating  it.  Christianity  in  the  early  centuries 
was  the  religion  of  the  more  advanced,  not  of  the 
'  barbarian  '  peoples ;  and  in  fact  it  seems  to  be 
nearly  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
world,  and  practically  to  take  little  thought  of 
any  people  beyond,  though  in  theory,  '  Barbarian 
and  Scythian  '  are  included  in  it.  .  .  .  The  First 
Epistle  of  John  was  in  all  probability  '  addressed 
primarily  to  the  circle  of  Asiatic  Churches,  of 
which  Ephesus  was  the  centre. ' " — W.  M.  Ram- 
say, The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  284, 
44,  303. — "Unless  weare  prepared  to  reject  with- 
out a  hearing  all  the  traditions  of  Christianity, 
we  cannot  refuse  to  believe  that  the  latest  years 
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of  tlic  Apostle  St.  Joliii  were  spent  in  the  Roman 
proviiiie  of  Asiii  anil  eliielly  in  Kpliesiis  ilsiapi- 
lal.  This  tniilition  is  sinffiihirly  full,  consisleiit 
and  well  authentieiiteil.  Here  he  gathered  lii.sci- 
pies  about  him,  organi/eJ  ehuielies,  appointed 
liishops  and  presliylers.  A  whole  chorns  of 
voiees  unite  in  liearini;  testimony  to  its  truth. 
One  «  ho  passed  his  earlier  life  in  these  parts  and 
had  hrard  his  aged  master,  a  diseiple  of  St.  .John 
hinisi'lf,  reeount  his  personal  reminisceneesof  the 
great  Apostle;  another,  who  held  this  very  see 
of  Ephesus,  and  writing  less  than  a  century  after 
the  Apo.stle's  death  was  linked  with  the  jtast  by  a 
chain  of  relatives  all  bishops  in  the  Christian 
Cliureh;  n  lliinl  who  also  nourished  about  the 
close  of  the  century  and  numbered  among  liis 
teachers  an  olil  man  from  this  very  district —  are 
the  principal,  because  the  most  distinct,  witnesses 
to  a  fact  which  is  implied  in  several  other  notices 
of  earlier  or  contemporuy  writers.  As  to  the 
lime  at  which  St.  John  left  his  original  home  and 
settleil  in  this  new  abode  no  direct  account  is  pre- 
served ;  but  a  very  probable  conjecture  may  be 
hazanlid.  The  it'npcnding  fall  of  the  Holy  City 
was  the  signal  forllie  dispersion  of  the  followers 
of  Christ."  About  this  same  tiniethe  three  other 
great  Apostles.  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul  and  St.  James, 
died  a  martyr's  death;  and  on  St.  John,  the  last 
surviving  of  the  four  great  ])illarsof  the  Church, 
devolved  the  work  of  developing  the  theology  of 
the  (lospel  and  completing  the  organization  of 
the  Church.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  at  such  a 
crisis  he  .should  ti.\  his  residence  in  the  centre  of 
a  large  and  growing  Christian  conununity,  which 
hail  i)een  planted  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  watered  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision. 
The  missionary  labours  of  St.  Paid  and  St.  Peter 
in  Asia  .Minor  were  contirmed  and  extended  by 
the  prolonged  residence  of  their  younger  con- 
temporary. At  all  events  such  evidence  as  we 
possess  is  favourable  to  this  view  of  the  date  of 
St.  John's  settlement  at  Ephesus.  Assuming  that 
the  Apocalyp.se  is  the  work  of  the  beloved  Apos- 
tle, and  accepting  the  view  whicli  assigns  it  to 
the  close  of  Nero's  reign  or  thereabouts,  we  find 
him  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  direct  com- 
munication with  Ephestis  and  the  neighbouring 
Churches.  St.  John  however  was  not  alone. 
Whether  drawn  thither  by  the  attraction  of  his 
pres«nce  or  acting  in  pursuance  of  some  common 
agreement,  the  few  surviving  personal  disciples 
of  the  Lord  would  seem  to  have  chosen  Asia 
Minor  as  their  permanent  abode,  or  at  all  events 
as  their  recognised  heachiuarters.  Here  at  least 
we  meet  with  the  friend  of  St.  John's  youtli  and 
perhaps  his  fellow-townsman,  Andrew  of  Betli- 
saida,  who  with  him  had  first  listened  to  John 
the  Baptist,  and  with  himalso  had  been  the  earliest 
to  recognise  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  Here  too  we 
encounter  Philip  the  Evangelis't  with  his  (laugh- 
ters, and  iicrhaps  al.so  Philip  of  Beths;nda,  the 
Apostle.  Here  also  w:is  .settled  the  Apostle's 
namesjike,  John  the  Presbyter,  also  a  personal 
disciple  of  Jesus,  and  one"  Aristion,  not  other- 
wise known  to  us,  who  likewise  had  heard  the 
Lord.  And  possibly  also  other  Ajioslles  whose 
traditions  Papias  recorded  [sec  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 
A/ionliilic  Fathers,  p.  527],  >fatthew  and  Thomas 
and  James,  may  have  had  some  connexion,  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  with  this  district.  Thus 
surrounded  by  the  surviving  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  by  bishops  ami  presbyters  of  his  own  ap- 


pointment, and  by  the  jiupils  wlio  gathered 
aliout  him  and  looked  to  him  for  instruction,  St. 
John  was  the  focus  of  a  large  and  active  society 
of  believers.  In  this  respect  lie  holds  a  uni(iue 
position  among  the  great  teachers  of  the  new 
faith.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  converted  disciides 
and  organized  congregations;  St.  John  alone  was 
the  centre  of  a  school.  His  life  prolonged  till 
the  close  of  the  century,  when  the  Church  was 
firmly  rooted  and  widely  extended,  combined 
with  his  fi.xed  abode  in  the  centre  of  an  estab- 
lished community  to  give  a  certain  definitencss 
to  his  person.il  infiucnce  which  would  be  wanting 
to  the  wider  labours  of  these  strictly  missionary 
preachers.  Hence  the  notices  of  St.  John  have  a 
more  solid  basis  and  claim  greater  attention  than 
stories  relating  to  the  other  Apostles." — J.  B. 
Lightfoot,  rUhticnl  K«.siiy.i,  pp.  Sl-,^. —  "In  the 
parable  of  Jesus,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  is 
said  that  'the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  her 
self;' — that  is,  to  transfer  the  Greek  term  into 
English,  '  automatically.'  That  epithet  is  chosen 
which  denotes  most  precisely  a  .self-acting,  spon- 
taneous energy,  inherent  in  the  seed  which  Jesus, 
through  his  discourses,  his  acts  of  mercy  and 
power,  and  his  patience  unto  death,  was  sowing 
in  the  world.  This  grand  prophetic  declaration, 
uttered  in  a.  figure  so  simple  and  beautiful,  in 
the  ears  of  a  little  company  of  Galileans,  was  to 
be  wonderfully  verified  in  the  coming  ages  of 
Christian  liistorj'." — G.  P.  Fisher,  Tfie  Nature 
and  ytetlind  of  RereUition,  p.  47. 

Alexandria. — "Plutarch  looked  upon  it  as 
the  great  mission  of  Alexander  to  transplant 
Grecian  culture  into  distant  countries,  and  to 
conciliate  Greeks  and  barbarians,  and  to  fuse 
them  into  one.  He  says  of  him,  not  without 
reason,  that  he  was  sent  of  God  for  this  purpose; 
though  the  historian  did  not  divine  that  this  end 
itself  was  only  subsidiary  to,  and  the  means  of, 
one  still  higher  —  the  making,  viz.,  the  united 
peoples  of  the  East  and  West  more  accessible  to 
the  new  creation  which  was  to  proceed  from 
Christianity,  and  by  the  combiii,-ition  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Oriental  and  Hellenic  culture  the  pre- 
paring for  Christiauity  a  material  in  which  it 
might  develop  itself.  If  we  overlook  this  ulterior 
end,  and  do  not  fix  our  regards  on  the  higlier 
quickening  spirit  destined  to  reanimate,  for  some 
new  end,  that  combination  which  already  bore 
within  itself  a  germ  of  corruption,  we  might 
well  doubt  whether  that  union  w.as  really  a  gain 
to  either  party;  whether,  at  least,  it  was  not 
everywhere  attended  with  a  correspondent  loss. 
For  the  fresh  vigour  which  it  infused  into  the 
old  national  spirit  must  have  been  constantly  re- 
pressed by  the  violence  which  the  foreign  ele- 
ment did  to  it.  To  introduce  into  that  combina- 
tion a  new  living  principle  of  development,  and, 
without  prejudice  to  tlieir  original  essence,  to 
imite  peculiarities  the  most  diverse  into  a  whole 
in  which  each  part  should  be  a  complement  to 
the  other,  required  something  higher  than  anj' 
element  of  human  culture.  Tlie  true  living  com- 
munion between  the  East  and  the  West,  which 
should  combine  together  the  two  peculiar  prin- 
ciples that  were  equally  necessarj'  for  a  complete 
exhibition  of  the  type  of  humanity,  could  first 
come  only  from  Christianity.  But  still,  as  pre- 
paratory thereto,  the  influence  which,  for  three 
centuries,  went  forth  from  Alexandria,  that  cen- 
tre of  the  intercourse  of  the  world,  was  of  great 
imi)ortancc." — A.  Xeander,  General  Ilht.  (f  the 
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Christian  Religion  and  Church,  v.  1,  iutrocl.— 
"The  Greek  version  [of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Septuagint],  like  theTargum  of  the  Palestinians, 
originated,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  in  a  felt 
national  want  on  the  part  of  the  Ilellenists,  who 
as  a  bod}"  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew.  Hence  we 
find  notices  of  very  early  Greek  versions  of  at 
least  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  this,  of  course, 
could  not  suffice.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ex- 
isted, as  we  may  suppose,  a  natural  curiosity  on 
the  part  of  the  "students,  specially  in  Alexandria, 
which  had  so  large  a  Jewish  population,  to  know 
the  sacred  boolis  on  which  the  religion  and 
history  of  Israel  were  founded.  Even  more  than 
this,  we  must  take  Into  account  the  literary 
tastes  of  the  first  three  Ptolemies  (successors  in 
Egypt  of  Alexander  the  Great),  and  the  excep- 
tional favour  which  the  Jews  for  a  time  enjoyed. " 
—  A.  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
J/wvfV//.  r.  1,  ;).  24. 

Rome. — "Alongside  of  the  province  of  Asia 
Minor.  Rome  very  early  attains  to  an  outstanding 
importance  for  j-oung  Christianity.  If,  as  we 
have  supposed,  the  community  here  which  eman- 
cipated itself  from  tlie  synagogue  was  mainly 
recruited  from  among  the  proselyte  circles  which 
had  formed  themselves  around  the  Jewish  sj-na- 
gogue,  if  Paul  during  the  years  of  his  captivity, 
and  Peter  also,  influenced  this  preponderating!}' 
Gentile-Christian  community,  we  must,  however, 
by  no  means  undervalue  for  the  Christian  com- 
munity the  continuous  influence  of  Judaism  on 
the  Roman  world,  an  Influence  which  was  not 
lessened  but  rather  increased  by  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Many  thousands  of  Jewish  cap- 
tives had  arrived  here  and  been  sold  as  slaves  — 
Rome  was  the  greatest  .Jewish  city  in  the  Empire, 
.  .  .  and  in  part  it  was  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
Judaism.  Jewish  Hellenism  had  already  long 
availed  itself  of  the  weapons  of  Hellenic  philoso- 
phy and  science  ...  in  order  to  exalt  the  Jewish 
faith.  .  .  .  Under  this  stimulus  tliere  was  .  .  . 
developed  a  proselytism  which  was  indeed  at- 
tracted by  that  monotheism  and  the  belief  in 
providence  and  prophecy  and  the  moral  ideas 
allied  therewith,  and  which  also  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  Jewish  customs  and  festivals  —  es- 
pecially the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  —  but  which 
remained  far  from  binding  itself  to  a  strictly 
legal  way  of  life  iik  circumcision,  etc.  We  may 
suppose  that  Roman  Christianity  not  only  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  such  a  pro.selytism,  but 
also  retained  from  it  a  certain  Jewish  colouring." 
— W.  Moeller,  History  of  the  Chrintiaii  Church  : 
A:D.  1-600,  pp.  8a-84.— "The  last  notice  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  the  Apostolic  writings  seems 
to  point  to  two  separate  communities,  a  Judaiz- 
ing  Church  and  a  Pauline  Church.  The  arrival 
of  the  Gentile  Apostle  in  the  metropolis,  it  would 
appear,  was  the  signal  for  the  separation  of  the 
Judaizers,  who  had  hitherto  associated  with  their 
Gentile  brethren  coldly  and  distrustfully.  The 
presence  of  St.  Paul  must  have  vastly  strength- 
ened the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  more 
liberal  and  Catholic  party;  while  the  Judaizers 
provoked  by  rivalry  redoubled  their  efforts,  that 
in  making  converts  to  the  Gospel  they  might  also 
gain  proselytes  to  the  law." — J.  B.  Lightfoot, 
Dissertations  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  p.  94.  — "  His- 
torical information  of  any  certainty  on  the  latter 
period  of  Paul's  life  is  entirely  wanting.  While 
the  epistles  require  this  unknown  period,  and  a 
second  captivity,  as  a  basis  for  their  apostolic 


origin,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis  of  a 
second  captivity  scarcely  finds  any  real  founda- 
tions except  in  the  three  Pastoral  letters." — A. 
Sabatier,  The  Apostle  Paul,  p.  269.— It  only  re- 
mains for  us.  returning  to  the  close  of  the  apos- 
tle's life,  to  put  together  the  slender  indications 
that  we  have  of  its  date.  He  embarked  for  Rome 
in  the  autumn  of  60  (or  61)  A.  D. ;  but  was  com- 
pelled by  shipwreck  to  winter  in  the  island  of 
JIalta,  and  only  reached  the  Eternal  City  in  the 
spring  of  61  (62).  Luke  adds  that  he  remained 
there  as  a  prisoner  for  two  years,  living  in  a 
private  house  under  the  guard  of  a  soldier;  then 
his  narrative  breaks  off  abruptly,  and  we  are 
confronted  with  the  unknown  (Acts,  xxviii.  30). 
Paul  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  fright- 
ful persecution  caused  by  the  fire  of  Rome  in 
July  64  A.  D.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  he  died 
a  martyr  at  Rome  under  Nero  (Sabatier). 

[The  purpose  of  wliat  follows  in  this  article  is 
to  give  a  brief  history  of  Christianity  in  some  of 
its  relations  to  general  histor}-  by  the  method  of 
this  work,  and  in  the  light  of  some  of  the  best 
thought  of  our  time.  The  article  as  a  combina- 
tion of  quotations  from  many  anthors  attempts  a 
presentation  of  historic  facts,  and  also  a  positive 
and  representative  view,  so  far  as  this  may  be 
obtained  under  the  guidance  of  ideas  common  to 
many  of  the  books  used.  Some  of  these  books 
have  had  more  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  article  than  others:  entire  harmony  and  a  full 
presentation  of  any  author's  view  would  mani- 
festh'  be  impossible.  Nevertheless,  the  reader 
may  discover  in  the  article  principles  and  ele- 
ments of  unity  derived  from  the  literature  and 
representing  it.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  es- 
sential parts  of  such  a  history  must  be  omitted  — 
biography.] 

A.  D.  ioo-312. — The  Period  of  Growth  and 
Struggle. —  "Christian  belief.  Christian  moral- 
ity, the  Christian  view  of  the  world,  of  which 
the  church  as  a  religious  society  and  institution 
is  the  focus,  as  fluid  spiritual  elements  permeate 
humanity  as  it  becomes  Christian,  far  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  church  proper;  while  conversely 
the  church  is  not  assured  against  the  possibility 
that  spiritual  elements  originally  alien  to  her 
may  dominate  and  influence  her  in  their  turn. 
...  In  this  living  interaction  the  peculiar  life 
of  the  church  is  unfolded,  in  accordance  with 
its  internal  principles  of  formation,  into  an  ex- 
traordinarily manifold  and  complicated  object  of 
historical  examination.  .  .  .  For  this  purpose  it 
is  necessary  to  elucidate  the  general  historical 
movement  of  the  church  by  the  relative  separa- 
tion of  cei'tain  of  its  aspects,  without  loosening 
tlie  bond  of  unity." — W.  Moeller,  Hist,  of  tlie 
Christian  Church:  A.  D.  1-600,  ;>;).  1-3.— "Such, 
in  fact,  has  been  the  history  of  the  Faith:  a  sad 
and  yet  a  glorious  succession  of  battles,  often 
hardiy  fought,  and  sometimes  indecisive,  between 
the  new  life  and  the  old  life.  .  .  .  The  Christian 
victory  of  common  life  was  wrought  out  in  silence 
and  patience  and  nameless  agonies.  It  was  the 
victory  of  the  soldiers  and  not  of  the  captains  of 
Christ's  armv.  But  in  due  time  another  conflict 
had  to  be  sustained,  not  by  the  masses,  but  by 
great  men.  the  consequence  and  the  completion  of 
that  which  had  gone  before.  .  .  .  The  discipline 
of  action  precedes  the  effort  of  reason.  ...  So 
it  came  to  jiass  that  the  period  during  which  this 
second  conflict  of  the  Faith  was  waged  was, 
roughly  speaking,  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
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to  the  middle  of  the  third  century."— B.  F.  West- 
cott  Ajwiv*  in  th(  llinti'iii  vf  lltlif/ioiin  Thought 
ill  th(  Went.  pp.  194-197.— "I'liilosopliywf"' 
nil  its  way  unioiig  the  hi>.'lier  classes,  but  laid  ab- 
Milutelv  IK)  held  oil  men  at  large.  The  reforma 
tioii  which  it  wrought  iu  a  few  elect  spirits 
faileil  utterly  to  spread  tlowuward  to  the  mass 
of  iiiaiikiiid.  The  poor  were  not  touched  by 
it;  society  was  not  helped  by  it;  its  noblest 
men.  and'  they  grew  fewer  and  fewer,  genera- 
tion by  genenition,  liewailed  bitterly  the  univer- 
sal indilTerence.  The  schools  dwindled  into 
a  mere  university  system  of  culture;  Christi- 
anity developed  into  a  religion  for  tlie  civilised 
world.  .  .  .  New  ideas  it  liad  in  abundance,  but 
new  ideas  were  not  the  secret  of  its  power.  The 
essential  matter  in  the  Gospel  was  that  it  was  the 
history  of  a  Life.  It  was  a  tale  of  fact  that  all 
could  understand,  that  all  could  believe,  that  all 
could  love.  It  differed  fundamentally  from  Phi- 
losophy, because  it  appealed  not  to  culture,  but 
to  life.  .  .  .  It  was  the  spell  of  substantial  facts, 
living  facts,  .  .  .  thcspellof  a  loyalty  to  a  personal 
Lord;  and  those  who  have  notniastered  thedilTcr- 
ence  between  u  philosopher's  speculations  about 
life,  and  the  actual  record  of  a  life  which,  in  all 
that  makes  life  holy  and  beautiful,  transcended  the 
phiIo.sopher's  most  pure  and  lofty  dreams,  have 
not  understood  yet  the  rudiments  of  the  reason 
why  the  Stoic  could  not,  while  Christianity  could 
auddiil,  regenerate  society." — .1.  13.  Brown,  Sloii-n 
,ii,il  Siiiilx.  pp.  S5-8G. — The  "period,  from  the 
;uii>;sinii  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (A.  D.  ICl)  to  the 
aciis'.iciii  of  Valerian  (A.  D.  25.3)  was  for  the  Gen- 
tile world  a  period  of  unrest  and  exhaustion,  of 
ferment  and  of  indecision.  The  time  of  great 
hopes  and  creative  minds  was  gone.  The  most 
conspicuous  men  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
busied  with  the  past.  .  .  .  Local  beliefs  had  lost 
their  pciwer.  Even  old  Rome  ceased  to  exercise 
an  uiupiestioned  moral  supremacy.  Jlcii  strove 
to  be  cosiiiop(jlilan.  They  strove  vaguely  after  a 
unity  in  which  the  scattered  elements  of  ancient 
experience  should  be  harmonized.  The  effect  can 
be  seen  both  in  the  policy  of  statesmen  and  in  the 
speculations  of  philosophers,  in  Marcus  Aurelius, 
or  Alexander  Severus.  or  Decius,  no  less  than  in 
Plotinus  or  Porpliyry.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  teaching  of  the  Bible  accessible  in 
Greek  began  to  attract  serious  attention  among 
the  heathen.  The  assailants  of  Christianity, 
even  if  they  affected  contempt,  shewed  that  they 
were  deeply  nuived  by  its  doctrines.  The  mem- 
orable Siiying  of  Xuinenius,  '  AVhat  is  Plato  but 
Moses  speaking  in  the  language  of  Athens  1 ' 
shews  at  once  the  feeling  after  spiritual  sympathy 
which  began  to  be  entertained,  and  the  want  of 
spiritual  insight  in  the  representatives  of  Gentile 
thought." — B.  F.  Westcott,  Essays  in  the  Ilistonj 
of  Kdiijiuns  Tlioiiglit  in  the  West,  pp.  iy()-197.— 
"To  our  minds  it  appears  that  the  preparation  of 
philosophy  for  Christianity  was  complete.  .  .  . 
The  time  was  ripe  for  that  movement  of  which 
.lustin  is  the  earliest  [complete]  represent^itive. " 
— G.  T.  Purves.  The  Teslimoni/  of  Justin  Martyr, 
p.  13"). — "The  writing  in  defense  of  Christi- 
anity is  called  the  apology,  and  the  writer  an 
apologist.  .  .  .  There  were  two  classes  of  apolo- 
gists, the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  according  to  the 
territory  which  they  occupied,  and  the  language 
in  which  they  wrote.  But  there  were  further 
differences.  The  Greeks  belonged  mostly  to  the 
second  century,  and  their  writings  exhibited  a 


profound  intimacy  with  the  Greek  philosophy. 
Some  of  them  had  studied  in  the  Greek  schools, 
and  entered  the  church  only  in  mature  life.  They 
endeavored  to  prove  that"  (Miristianity  was  the 
blossom  of  all  that  was  valuable  in  every  system. 
They  stood  largely  on  the  defensive.  The  I-atins, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  aggressive.  They  lived 
mostly  iu  the  third  century.  .  .  .  The  principal 
Greek  apologists  |  were]  Aristo.  Quadratus,  Aris- 
tidcs  [A.  D.  131],  Justin  [A.  I).  100],  Melito  [A.  D. 
170],  Jliltiades,  Irenaeus,  Athenagoias  [A.  I). 
178],  Tatian,  Clement  of  Alexandria  [A.  D.  200], 
llippolytus,  and  Origen  [A.  U.  225]."— J.  F. 
llurst,  Shiirt  JUstiiry  (f  the  Christian  Church,  p. 
33.  Lightfoot  assigns  to  about  A.  D.  150  (?)  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus.  "Times 
without  number  the  defenders  of  Christianity 
appeal  to  the  great  and  advantageous  change 
wrought  by  the  Gospel  in  all  who  embraced  it. 
.  .  .  '  We  who  hated  and  destroyed  one  another, 
and  on  account  of  their  dilferent  manners  would 
not  receive  into  our  Ixnises  men  of  a  dilTereut 
tribe,  now,  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  live  fa- 
miliarly with  them.  We  pray  for  our  enemies, 
we  endeavor  to  persuade  those  who  hate  us  un- 
ju.stly  to  live  conformably  to  the  beautiful  pre- 
cepts of  Christ,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become 
partakers  with  us  of  the  same  joyful  hope  of  a 
reward  from  God.  the  Huler  of  all.'  This  dis- 
tinction between  Christians  and  heathen,  this 
consciousness  of  a  complete  change  In  character 
and  life,  is  nowhere  more  beautifully  descrilied 
than  in  the  noble  epistle  ...  to  Diognetus." 
—  Gerhard  Uhlhorn,  The  Conflict  of  Christianity 
vith  Iliiithenisni,  p.  166. — "For  Christians  are 
not  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  either 
in  locality  or  In  speech  or  in  customs.  For  they 
dwell  not  somewhere  in  cities  of  their  own, 
neither  do  they  use  some  different  language,  nor 
practise  an  extraordinary  kind  of  life.  .  .  .  But 
while  they  dwell  in  cities  of  Greeks  and  barba- 
rians as  the  lot  of  each  is  cast,  and  follow  the 
native  customs  in  dress  and  food  and  the  other 
arrangements  of  life,  yet  the  constitution  of  their 
own  citizenship,  which  they  set  forth,  is  marvel- 
lous, and  confessedly  contradicts  expectation. 
They  dwell  in  their  own  countries,  but  only  as 
sojourners;  they  bear  their  share  in  all  things 
as  citizens,  and  they  endure  all  hardships  as 
strangers.  Every  foreign  comitrv  is  a  fatherland 
to  them,  and  every  fatherland  is  foreign.  .  .  . 
Their  existence  is  on  earth,  but  their  citizenship 
is  in  heaven.  They  obey  the  established  laws, 
and  they  surpass  the  laws  in  their  own  lives. 
They  love  all  men  and  they  are  persecuted  by 
all.  .  .  .  War  is  urged  against  them  as  alic'us  by 
the  .Jews,  and  ])crsecution  is  carried  on  against 
them  by  the  Greeks,  and  yet  tliose  that  bate  them 
cannot  tell  the  reason  of  their  hostility.  " — .J.  B. 
Lightfoot,  Trans,  uf  the  Epistle  to  Dioynetus  (The 
Apostolic  Fathers,  pp.  .50.5-.')06). — "These  apolo- 
gists rise  against  philosophy  also,  out  of  which 
they  themselves  had  arisen,  in  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  their  faith  open  to  all  and  not  only  to  the 
cultured  few,  the  certainty  of  which,  ba.sed  upon 
revelation,  cannot  be  replaced  by  uncertain  human 
wisdom,  which,  moreover,  is  selt-contradletory  in 
its  most  important  representatives.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  ivillingly  recogni.se  in  the  philosophy 
by  means  of  which  they  had  themselves  been 
educated,  certain  elements  of  truth,  which  they 
partly  derive  from  the  seed-corns  of  truth,  which 
the  divine  Logos  had  scattered  among  the  heathen 
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also,  partly  externally  from  a  dependence  of 
Greek  wisdom  ou  the  much  older  wisdom  of  the 
East,  and  therefore  from  the  use  of  the  Sciiptures 
of  tlie  Old  Testament.  To  the  reproach  that  they 
had  deserted  the  religion  which  had  been  handed 
down  from  their  ancestors  and  thereby  made 
sacred,  they  oppose  the  right  of  recognised 
truth,  the  right  of  freedom  of  conscience;  re- 
ligion becomes  the  peculiar  affair  of  personal 
conviction,  against  which  methods  of  force  do  not 
suffice:  God  is  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  man." 
— W.  Itloeller,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church: 
A.  D.  1-600,  p.  179. — "Such  a  morality,  as  Roman 
greatness  was  passing  away,  took  possession  of 
the  ground.  Its  beginnings  were  scarcely  felt, 
scarcely  known  of,  in  the  vast  movement  of 
affairs  in  the  greatest  of  empires.  By  and  by  its 
presence,  strangely  austere,  strangely  gentle, 
strangely  tender,  strangely  inflexible,  began  to 
be  noticed.  But  its  work  was  long  only  a  work 
of  indirect  preparation.  Those  whom  it  charmed, 
those  whom  it  opposed,  those  whom  it  tamed, 
knew  not  what  was  being  done  for  the  genera- 
tions which  were  to  follow." — R.  W.  Church, 
The  Oifts  of  Ciinlization,  p.  159. — "The  more 
spiritual  and  profound  historians  of  the  Church 
recognize  it  as  a  manifestation  of  this  divine 
life  flowing  into  human  history.  But  this  is 
true  of  the  organized  church  only  with  important 
qualifications.  The  life  must  manifest  itself  in 
an  organization;  but  the  organization  is  neither 
the  only  nor  the  complete  exposition  of  the  life. 
.  .  .  The  life  which  creates  the  organization 
penetrates  and  purifies  also  the  family  and  the 
state,  renovates  individuals,  and  blooms  and 
fructifies  in  Christian  civilizations;  and  these  are 
also  historical  manifestations." — S.  Harris,  The 
Kingdom  of  Christ  on  Earth,  p.  87. — It  was  the 
great  formative  period  of  the  world's  new  life, 
and  all  streams  tended  to  flow  together.  The  in- 
fluence of  Greek  thought  on  Roman  law  had  led, 
under  the  circumstances  of  Roman  commercial 
life,  to  the  development  of  an  ideal  "jus  gen- 
tium," a  kind  of  natural  law  discovered  by  the 
reason.  This  conception  transformed  the  Roman 
law  and  brought  it  into  touch  with  the  new  sense 
of  human  relations.  "It  was  bv  means  of  this 
higher  conception  of  equity  which  resulted  from 
the  Identification  of  the  jus  gentium  with  the 
jus  naturale  —  that  the  alliance  between  law  and 
philosophy  was  really  made  efficient." — W.  C. 
Morey,  Outlines  from  Soman  Law,  p.  11-1. — 
"There  were  three  agencies  whose  influence  in 
working  simultaneously  and  successively  at  this 
identical  task,  the  developing  and  importing  of 
the  jus  gentium,  was  decisive  of  the  ultimate 
result.  These  were  the  praetorian  edict  [which 
reached  its  climax  under  the  Republic  and  was 
completed  imder  Hadrian], Roman  scientific  juris- 
prudence [which  developed  its  greatest  ability 
about  A.  D.  200]  and  imperial  legislation." — 
R.  Sohm,  Institutes  of  Roman  Law,  p.  46. — "The 
liberal  policy  of  Rome  gradually  extended  the 
privileges  of  her  citizenship  till  it  included  all 
her  subjects;  and  alon^  with  the  'Jus  suffragii,' 
went  of  course  the  'Jus  honorum.'  Even  under 
Augustus  we  find  a  Spaniard  consul  at  Rome: 
and  under  Galba  an  Egyptian  is  governor  of 
Egypt.  It  is  not  long  before  even  the  emperor 
himself  is  supplied  b_v  the  provinces.  It  is  easy 
to  compreliend  tlierefore  how  the  provincials 
forgot  the  fatherland  of  their  birth  for  the  father- 
land of  their  citizenship.     Once  win   the   fran- 
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chise,  and  to  great  capacity  was  opened  a  great 
career.  The  Roman  Empire  came  to  be  a  homo- 
geneous mass  of  privileged  persons,  largely 
using  the  same  language,  aiming  at  the  same 
type  of  civilisation,  equal  among  themselves, 
but  all  alike  conscious  of  their  superioritv  to  the 
surrounding  barbarians."— W.  T.  Arnold,  Tlie 
Roman  System  of  Provincial  Administration, 
p.  37. — "As  far  as  she  could,  Rome  destroyed 
the  individual  genius  of  nations;  she  seems  to 
have  rendered  them  unqualified  for  a  national  ex- 
istence. When  the  public  life  of  the  Empire 
ceased,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain  were  thus  unable 
to  become  nations.  Their  great  historical  ex- 
istence did  not  commence  until  after  the  arrival 
of  the  barbarians,  and  after  several  centuries  of 
experiments  amid  violence  and  calamity.  But 
how  does  it  happen  that  the  countries  which 
Rome  did  not  conquer,  or  did  not  long  have 
under  her  sway,  now  hold  such  a  prominent 
place  in  the  world  —  that  the}'  exhibit  so  much 
originality  and  such  complete  confidence  in  their 
future?  Is  it  only  because,  having  existed  a 
shorter  time,  they  are  entitled  to  a  longer  future? 
Or,  perchance,  did  Rome  leave  behind  her  certain 
habits  of  mind,  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, 
which  impede  and  limit  activity?  " — E.  Lavisse, 
Political  Hist,  of  Europe,  p.  6. —  Patriotism  was 
a  considerable  part  of  both  the  ancient  religion 
and  the  old  morality.  The  empire  weakened  the 
former  and  deeply  injured  the  latter  by  conquest 
of  the  individual  states.  It  had  little  "to  offer  in 
place  of  these  except  that  anomaly,  the  worship 
of  the  emperor;  and  a  law  and  justice  adminis- 
tered by  rulers  who,  to  say  the  least,  grew  very 
rich.  ' '  The  feeling  of  pride  in  Roman  citizen- 
ship .  .  .  became  much  weaker  as  the  citizenship 
was  widened.  .  .  .  Roman  citizenship  included 
an  ever  growing  proportion  of  the  population  in 
every  land  round  the  Mediterranean,  till  at  last 
it  embraced  the  whole  Roman  world.  .  .  .  Chris- 
tianity also  created  a  religion  for  the  Empire, 
transcending  all  distinctions  of  nationality.  .  .  . 
The  path  of  development  for  the  Empire  lay  in  . 
accepting  the  religion  offered  it  to  complete  its 
organisafiou.  Down  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  there 
was  a  certain  progress  on  the  part  of  the  Empire 
towards  a  recognition  of  this  necessity." — W.  M. 
Ramsav,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  pp. 
373,  191-19'3.— The  relations  of  the  laws  of  the 
Empire  to  Cliristianity  may  be  briefly  stated,  but 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  which  cannot  be 
noted  here :  "A.  D.  30  to  100,  Christians  treated 
as  a  sect  of  the  Jews  and  sharing  in  the  general 
toleration  accorded  to  them.  A.  D.  100  to  2.")0, 
Christians  recognized,  .  .  .  and  rendered  liable 
to  persecution:  (1st)  For  treason  and  impiety. 
('3nd)  As  belonging  to  illegal  associations,  but  at 
tlie  same  time  protected  in  their  capacity  of 
members  of  Friendlv  or  Burial  Societies  of  a  kind 
allowed  by  the  law.  A.  D.  250  to  260,  Christi- 
anity recognized  as  a  formidable  power  by  the 
State.  Commencement  of  an  open  struggle  be- 
tween Christianity  and  the  secular  authority. 
.  .  .  The  cemeteries  of  the  Christians  now  for 
the  first  time  interfered  with  and  become  places 
of  hiding  and  secret  assembly.  A.  D.  260  to  300, 
Persecutions  cease  for  a  time.  40  years  Peace  for 
tlie  Church.  Time  of  much  prosperity  when,  as 
Eusebius  writes.  '  great  multitudes  flocked  to  the 
religion  of  Christ.'  A.  D.  300  to  313.  Last  de- 
cisive struggle  under  Diocletian." — G.  B.  Brown, 
From  Scholato  Cathedral.—"  The  judges  decided 
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Bimply  in  luconlaiicc  with  the  laws,  ami,  in  the 
(ireiit  majority  of  cases,  did  so  cfwUy,  calmly, 
wit  hi  lilt  passion,  as  men  who  were  simply  dis- 
cUarping  their  diitv.  .  .  .  Not  the  priests,  hut 
the  Emperors  led  the  attack.  ...  It  is  true  the 
Christians  never  rebelled  against  the  .State.  They 
cannot  be  reproached  with  even  the  appearance 
of  a  revolutionary  spirit.  Despised,  persecuted, 
abused,  they  still  never  revolted,  but  showed 
thenisi'lves  everywhere  obedient  to  the  laws,  and 
ready  to  pay  to  the  Emperors  the  honor  which  was 
their  due.  Yet  in  one  particular  they  could  not 
obey,  the  worship  of  idols,  the  strewing  of  in- 
cense to  the  Ca;sar-pod.  And  in  this  one  thing 
it  was  made  evident  that  in  Christianity  lay  the 
germ  of  a  wholly  new  political  and  social  order. 
This  is  the  character  of  the  conflict  which  we  are 
now  to  review.  It  is  a  contest  of  the  spirit  of 
Antiquity  against  that  of  Christianity,  of  the 
ancient  lieatlien  order  of  the  world  against  the 
new  Christian  order.  Ten  persecutions  are  com- 
monly enumerated,  viz.,  under  Nero,  Domitian, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  Marcus  Aurelius.  Septimius 
Severus,  ^Ia.\iniimis  tlie  Thracian,  Decius,  Va- 
lerian, ami  Diocletian.  This  traditional  enumera- 
tion is,  however,  very  superficial,  and  leaves  en- 
tirely unrecognized  the  real  course  of  the  struggle. 
.  .  ."  Though  times  of  relative  tranquillity  oc- 
curred. Christianity  remained,  notwithstanding, 
a  prohibited  religion.  This  being  the  case,  the 
simple  arrangement  of  the  persecutions  in  a  series 
makes  the  impression  that  they  were  all  of  the 
same  character,  while  in  fact  the  persecution 
under  Nero  was  wholly  different  from  that  under 
Trajan  and  his  successors,  and  this  again  varied 
essentially  from  those  under  Decius  and  Diocle- 
tian. The  first  persecution  which  was  really 
general  and  systematically  aimed  at  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Church,  was  the  Deciau  [see  Home: 
A.  D.  102-284].  That  under  Trajan  and  his  suc- 
cessors [see  Home:  A.  D.  96-138,  138-180,  and 
303-30.j]  consisted  merely  of  more  or  less  fre- 
quent ]iroeesses  against  individual  Christians,  in 
which  the  established  methods  of  trial  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  existing  laws  were  more  or  less 
sharply  used  against  them.  Finallj',  the  perse- 
cutions under  Nero  and  Domitian  [see  Rome: 
A.  I).  6-1-68,  and  70-96]  were  mere  outbreaks  of 
personal  cruelty  and  tyrannical  caprice.  .  .  . 
Christianity  is  the  growing  might;  with  the 
energy  of  youth  it  looks  the  future  in  the  face, 
and  there  sees  victory  beckoning  onward.  And 
how  changed  are  now  its  ideas  of  that  triumph  1 
The  earlier  period  had  no  thought  of  any  victory 
but  that  w  hich  Christ  was  to  bring  at  his  coming. 
.  .  .  But  in  the  time  of  Cyprian  the  hopes  of  the 
Christians  are  directed  towards  another  victory: 
they  liegin  to  grasp  the  idea  that  Christianity  will 
vanquish  heathenism  from  within,  and  become 
the  donnnant  religion  in  the  Roman  Empire.  .  .  . 
It  is  true  that  the  Christians  were  still  greatly  in 
the  minority.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  they 
forme<l  aboutone-twelfth  of  the  w  hole  population 
in  the  East,  and  in  the  West  about  one-tifteenth. 
Even  this  is  perhaps  too  high  an  estimate.  But 
there  were  two  things  which  gave  a  great  im- 
portance to  this  minority.  First,  that  no  single 
religion  of  the  much  divided  Heathenism  had  so 
many  adherents  as  the  Christian.  Over  against 
the  scattered  forces  of  Heathenism,  the  Chris- 
tians formed  a  close  phalanx;  the  Church  was 
a  compact  and  strongly  framed  organization. 
Second,  the  Christians  were  massed  in  the  towns. 


while  the  rural  popidation  was  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  Heathenism.  There  existed 
in  Antioch.  for  instance,  a  Christian  church  of 
fifty  thousand  souls."— G.  Uhlhorn,  T/ie  ConJIict 
vf  Christianity  irit/i  Heathenism,  Ok.  2.  —  "The 
Encyclopedia  of  Missions"  on  the  authority  of 
the  iate  Prof.  R.  D.  Hitchcock  states  that  there 
are  on  record  "the  names  of  churches  existing 
at  this  period  [at  the  close  of  the  persecutions] 
in  525  cities:  cities  of  Europe  188,  of  Asia  214, 
of  Africa  123."  (See  Appendix  D.)  There  wore 
tendencies  at  work  in  many  of  these  against  that 
toward  general  catholic  (universal)  organization, 
but  in  sulTering  and  sympathy  the  Christian 
Churches  formed  a  vast  body  of  believers.  ' "  Such 
a  vast  organisation  of  a  perfectly  new  kind,  with 
no  analogy  in  previously  existing  institutions, 
was  naturally  slow  in  development.  .  .  .  The 
critical  stage  was  passed  when  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  annihilated  all  possibility  of  a  localiscil 
centre  for  Christianity,  and  made  it  clear  that  the 
centralisation  of  the  Church  could  reside  oidy  in  an 
idea — viz.,  a  process  of  intercommunication,  union 
and  brotherhood.  It  would  be  hardly  [lossible 
to  exaggerate  the  share  which  frequent  inter- 
course from  a  very  early  stage  between  the  se])- 
aratc  congregations  had  in  moulding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Church.  Most  of  the  documents  in 
the  New  Testament  are  products  and  monuments 
of  this  intercourse ;  all  attest  in  numberless  details 
the  vivid  interest  which  the  scattered  com- 
munities took  in  one  another.  From  the  first  the 
Christian  idea  was  to  annihilate  the  separation 
due  to  space,  and  hold  the  luost  distant  brother 
as  near  as  the  nearest.  A  clear  consciousness  of 
the  importance  of  this  idea  first  ap|>ears  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  and  is  still  stronger  in  writ- 
ings of  A.  D.  80-100.  .  .  .  The  close  relations 
between  different  congregations  is  broviglit  into 
strong  relief  by  the  circumstances  disclosed  in 
the  letters  of  Ignatius:  the  welcome  extended 
everywhere  to  him;  the  loving  messages  sent 
when  he  was  writing  to  other  churches ;  the  depu- 
tations sent  froiu  churches  oil  his  road  to  meet 
him  and  convoy  him;  the  rapidity  with  which 
news  of  his  progress  was  sent  round,  so  that 
deputations  from  Ephesus,  Jlagnesia.aud  Tralles 
were  read)'  to  visit  him  in  Smyrna;  the  news 
from  Antioch  which  reached  him  in  Troas,  but 
which  was  unknown  to  him  in  Smyrna;  the 
directions  which  he  gave  to  call  a  council  of  the 
church  in  Siuyrna,  and  send  a  messenger  to  con- 
gratulate the  church  in  Antioch;  the  knowledge 
that  his  fate  is  known  to  and  is  engaging  the 
efforts  of  the  church  in  Rome." — W.  JI.  Ramsay, 
The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  364-366. — 
"The  fellowship  .  .  .  thus  strongly  impressed 
by  apostolic  hands  on  the  infant  Church,  is  never 
wholly  lost  sight  of  throughout  all  the  ages,  and 
its  permanent  expression  is  found  in  the  synod, 
whether  a'cumenic,  provincial,  or  diocesan.  This 
becomes  fainter  as  we  reach  the  age  iu  which  a 
presbyter,  told  off  from  the  body  to  a  distinct 
parish,  attains  gradual  isolation  from  his  breth- 
ren. But  this  comes  some  centuries  later.  .  .  . 
Everywhere,  till  that  decline,  the  idea  is  that  of 
a  brotherhood  or  corporate  office,  a  unity  of 
function  pervaded  by  an  energy  of  brotherly 
love.  ...  It  is  no  mere  confluence  of  units  be- 
fore distinct.  "^H,  Havman,  Diocesun  Synods 
(Contemp.  Her.,  Oct.,  1882).—"  It  is  the  age  when 
the  New  Testament  writings  begin  to  come  to- 
gether to  form  a   generally  recognized  canon. 
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The  opposition  too  to  the  sovereign  spirit  of 
Montanist  prophecy  undoubtedly  increased  the 
need  for  it.  .  .  .  After  the  example  of  the 
Gnostics,  a  beginning  is  also  made  with  e.\e- 
getical  explanation  of  New  Testament  writings; 
Slelito  with  one  on  the  Revelation  of  John,  a  cer- 
tain Heraclitus  with  one  on  the  Apostles.  .  .  . 
Finally,  in  this  same  opposition  to  the  heretics, 
it  is  sought  to  secure  the  agreement  of  the  dif- 
ferent churches  with  one  another,  and  in  this  re- 
lation importance  is  gained  by  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
versal (Catholic)  Church.  So-called  catholic 
Epistles  of  men  of  repute  in  the  church  to  differ- 
ent communities  are  highly  regarded.  As  illus- 
trations take  those  of  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Cor- 
inth to  Lacedsemon,  Athens,  Crete,  Paphlagonia, 
Pontus,  Rome  (Euseb.  4,  23)."— W.  Moeller,  Hist, 
of  the  Christian  Church,  pp.  183-184.— "  This 
period  [100-312]  may  be  divided  into  the  Post- 
Ajiostolic  Age  which  reaches  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  and  the  Age  of  the  Old 
Cathiilic  Church  which  ends  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  under  Constantine.  .  .  .  The 
point  of  transition  from  one  Age  to  the  other 
may  be  unliesitatingly  set  down  at  A.  D.  170. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  data  in  re- 
gard thereto.  The  death  about  A.  D.  165  of 
Justin  Martyr,  who  marks  the  highest  point 
reached  in  the  Post-Apostolic  Age  and  forms  also 
the  transition  to  the  Old  Catholic  Age  :  and 
Irenaeus.  flourishing  somewhere  about  A.  D. 
170,  who  was  the  real  inaugurator  of  this  latter 
age.  Besides  these  we  come  upon  the  beginnings 
of  the  Trinitarian  controversies  about  the  year 
170.  Finally,  the  rejection  of  Moutanism  from 
the  universal  Catholic  Church  was  effected  about 
the  year  170  by  means  of  the  synodal  institution 
called  into  existence  for  that  purpose." — J.  H. 
Kurtz,  Church  History,  v.  1,  p.  70.  —  "If  every 
church  must  so  live  in  the  world  as  to  be  a 
part  of  its  collective  being,  then  it  must  always 
be  construed  in  and  through  the  place  and  time 
in  which  it  lives." — A.  M.  Fairbairn.  77«;  Place  of 
Christ  in  Modern  Tlieology. — "The  Church  of  the 
first  three  centuries  was  never,  except  perhaps 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  an  absolutely  ideal 
condition.  But  yet  during  the  ages  of  persecu- 
tion, the  Church  as  a  whole  was  visibly  an  un- 
worldly institution.  It  was  a  spiritual  empire 
in  recognized  antagonism  with  the  world-empire. " 
— F.  W.  Puller,  The  Priinitiee  Stints  and  The  See 
of  Rome.  p.  1.53. — All  the  greater  forces  of  the  age, 
political  and  legal,  and  commercial,  aided  those 
working  within  the  church  to  create  an  organic 
unity.  "Speaking  with  some  qualifications,  the 
patristic  church  was  Greek,  as  the  primitive 
church  had  been  Jewish,  and  the  mcdiicval  church 
was  to  1k'  Latin.  Its  unity,  like  that  of  the  Greek 
nation,  was  federative ;  each  church,  like  each  of 
the  Grecian  states,  was  a  little  commonwealth.  As 
the  Greece  which  resisted  the  Persians  w-as  one, 
not  by  any  imperial  organization,  but  by  com- 
mon ideas  and  a  common  love  of  liberty,  so  the 
churcli  1  if  the  fathers  was  one,  not  by  any  organic 
connection,  but  by  common  thoughts  antl  sym- 
pathies, above  all  by  a  common  loyalty  to  Christ. 
Naturally  the  questions  which  agitated  such  a 
church  were  those  which  concern  the  individual 
soul  rather  than  societj'.  Its  members  made 
much  of  personal  beliefs  and  speculative  opinions ; 
and  so  long  as  the  old  free  spirit  lasted  they  al- 
lowed one  another  large  freedom  of  thought,  only 
requiring   that   common   instinct   of   loyalty  to 


Christ.  Happily  for  the  world,  that  free  spirit 
did  not  die  out  from  the  East  for  at  least  two 
centuries  after  Paul  had  proclaimed  the  individ- 
ual relationship  of  the  soul  to  God.  .  .  .  The 
genius  of  the  Greek  expressing  itself  in  thought, 
of  the  Latin  in  ruling  power,  the  Christianity 
which  was  to  the  former  a  body  of  truth,  became  to 
the  latter  a  system  of  government." — G.  A.  Jack- 
son, The  Fathers  of  the  Third  Century,  pp.  154- 
156.— The  Apostolic  ideal  was  set  forth,  and 
within  a  few  generations  forgotten.  The  vision 
was  only  for  a  time  and  then  vanished.  "The 
kingdom  of  Christ,  not  being  a  kingdom  of  this 
world,  is  not  limited  by  the  restrictions  which 
fetter  other  societies,  political  or  religious.  It  is 
in  the  fullest  sense  free,  comprehensive,  univer- 
sal. ...  It  is  most  important  that  we  should 
keep  this  ideal  definitely  in  view,  and  I  have 
therefore  stated  it  as  broadly  as  possible.  Yet 
the  broad  statement,  if  allowed  to  stand  alone, 
would  suggest  a  false  impression,  or  at  least 
would  convey  only  a  half  truth.  It  must  be 
evident  that  no  society  of  men  could  hold  to- 
gether without  officers,  without  rules,  without 
institutions  of  an\'  kind;  and  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  not  exempt  from  this  universal  law. 
The  conception  in  short  is  strictly  an  ideal,  whicli 
we  must  ever  hold  before  our  eyes.  .  .  .  Every 
member  of  the  human  faniil}'  was  potentially  a 
member  of  the  Church,  and,  as  such,  a  priest  of 
God.  ...  It  will  hardly  be  denied,  I  think,  by 
those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  modern 
civilization  with  attention,  that  this  conception 
of  the  Christian  Church  has  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  emancipation  of  the  degraded  and 
oppressed,  in  the  removal  of  artiticial  barriers 
between  class  and  class,  and  in  the  diffusion  of  a 
general  philanthropy  untrammelled  by  the  fet- 
ters of  party  or  race ;  in  siiort,  that  to  it  mainly 
must  be  attributed  the  most  important  advan- 
tages which  constitute  the  superioritj'  of  modem 
societies  over  ancient.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  idea  of  an  universal  priesthood,  of 
the  religious  equality  of  all  men,  which,  though 
not  untaught  before,  was  lirst  embodied  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  has  worked  and  is  working  un- 
told blessings  in  political  institutions  and  in  social 
life.  But  the  careful  student  will  also  observe 
that  this  idea  has  hitherto  been  very  imperfectly 
apprehended;  that  throughout  the  history  of 
the  Church  it  has  been  struggling  for  recogni- 
tion, at  most  times  discerned  in  some  of  its 
aspects  but  at  all  times  whoU.y  ignored  in  others; 
and  that  therefore  the  actual  results  are  a  very 
inadequate  measure  of  its  efficacy,  if  only  it 
could  assume  due  prominence  and  were  allowed 
free  scope  in  action.  ...  It  may  be  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
practically  universal  law,  that  the  highest  acts 
of  congregational  worship  shall  be  performed 
through  the  principal  officers  of  the  congrega- 
tion. But  an  emergency  may  arise  when  the 
spirit  and  not  the  letter  must  decide.  The 
Christian  ideal  will  then  .  .  .  interpret  our  duty. 
The  higher  ordinance  of  the  universal  priesthood 
will  overrule  all  special  limitations.  The  lay- 
man will  assume  functions  which  are  otherwise 
restricted  to  the  ordained  minister." — J.  B.  Liglu- 
foot.  Dissertations  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  137- 
140,  237. — "No  Church  now  existing  is  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  .  .  .  Allu- 
sions bear  out  the  idea  that  the  Church  at  Corinth 
was  as  yet  almost  structureless  —  little  more  than 
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an  nggrcgate  of  imlivuhmls  —  with  no  bishop, 
im-sbvler  or  (K-iicon."— J.  W.  Cuiiiiiiiirhaiii.  T/ie 
liruir'th  of  the  Vhureh  in  ila  Organiziitioii  iiiul  Iii- 
Klitiitiuiit,  pp.  73.  in.  —  ".Soiiif  tiiiR-  lii'fiire  the 
iiiidillfof  thcst'CDiul  ifiitiin-  hiTisy  licjriin  .'sailly 
totlistnict  the  Christiiiii  comimiiiity  ;  and  to  avoid 
imminent  dan^'ur  of  schism,  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient in  a  few  preat  towns  to  arm  the  chairman  of 
the  eldership  with  achlitional  power.  A  modified 
form  of  prelacy  was  thus  introduced." — AV.  D. 
Kill'eii,  The  Old  Oithnlie  Church,  p.  51.  — Respect- 
luR  the  rise  of  the  Episcopate  as  a  distinct  oltico 
there  is  a  dilTerence  of  opinion  amonj;  scholars. — 
some  holdinfr  that  it  wase.\pressly  ordained  by  the 
Apostles,  others  that  it  arose  quite  independently 
iif  them  ;  a  third  class  think  that  it  was  developed 
gradually  out  of  the  eldership,  but  not  without 
the  sanction  of  one  or  more  of  the  Apostles. 
"For  the  Church  is  a  catholic  society,  that  is,  a 
8(Kiety  belonjrinj;  to  all  nations  and  ajjjes.  As  a 
catholic  society  it  lacks  the  bonds  of  the  life  of  a 
city  or  a  nation  —  local  continuity,  common  lan- 
guiiire,  common  customs.  We  cannot  then  very 
well  conceive  how  its  corporate  continuity  could 
have  been  maintained  otherwise  than  through 
some  succession  of  persons  such  as,  bearing  the 
apostolic  connnission  for  ministry,  should  be  in 
each  generation  the  necessary  ceiitres  of  the 
Church's  life." — C.  Gore,  The  Mimiiun  of  the 
Church,  pp.  10,  11. — "  .Jewish  presbyteries  existed 
already  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  dispersion, 
and  Christian  presbyteries  would  early  occupy  a 
not  less  wide  an'a.  .  .  .  The  name  of  the  presbyter 
then  presents  no  difflculty.  But  what  must  be 
said  of  the  term  bishop?  .  .  .  But  these  notices, 
besides  establishing  the  general  prevalence  of 
episcopacy,  also  throw  considerable  light  on  its 
origin.  They  indicate  that  the  relation  suggested 
by  the  historyof  the  word  '  liisliop  '  and  its  trans- 
ference from  the  lower  to  the  higher  ollice  is  the 
true  solution,  and  that  the  episcopate  was  created 
out  of  the  presbytery.  .  .  .  They  seem  to  hint 
also  that,  so  far  as  this  development  was  affected 
at  all  by  national  temper  and  characteristics,  it 
was  slower  where  the  prevailing  intluences  were 
more  purely  Greek,  as  at  Corinth  and  Philippi 
and  Rome,  and  more  rapid  where  an  Oriental 
spirit  predominated,  as  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch 
and  Epbesus.  Above  all,  they  establish  this  re- 
sult clearly,  that  its  maturer  forms  are  seen 
first  in  those  regions  where  the  latest  surviving 
Apostles  (more  especially  St.  John)  fixed  their 
abode,  and  at  a  time  when  its  prevalence  cannot 
be  dissociated  from  their  influence  or  their  sanc- 
tion."— J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Diasertationg  on  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  pp.  151,  190,  191. — "Since  then  in  the 
constitution  of  the  church  two  elements  met  to- 
gether—  the  aristocratic  and  the  monarchical — 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case  that  a  conflict  would 
ensue  between  them.  .  .  .  These  struggles  be- 
tween the  presbyterial  and  episcopal  systems 
belong  among  the  most  important  phenomena 
connected  with  the  process  of  the  develop- 
ment of  church  life  in  the  third  century.  Many 
presbyters  made  a  capricious  use  of  their  power, 
hurtful  to  good  iliscipline  and  order  in  the  com- 
munities."—A.  Xeander,  General  History  of  the 
Chrintian  Religion  and  Church,  v.  1,  sect.  2. — 
"As  a  rule  Christianity  would  get  a  footing  first 
in  the  metropolis  of  its  region.  The  lesser  cities 
would  be  evangelized  by  missions  sent  from 
thence :  and  so  the  suffragan  sees  would  look  on 
themselves  as  daughters  of  the  metropolitan  see. 


The  metropolitan  bishop  is  the  natural  center  of 
unity  for  tlie  bishops  of  the  province.  .  .  .  The 
bishops  of  the  metropolitan  sees  actiuired  certain 
rights  which  were  delegated  to  them  by  their 
brother  bishops.  Moreover,  among  the  most  iin- 
portant  churches  a  certain  order  of  precedence 
grew  up  which  corresponded  with  the  civil  ilig- 
uity  of  the  cities  in  which  those  churches  existed; 
and  finally  the  churches  which  were  founded  by 
the  apostles  were  treated  with  peculiar  rever- 
ence."—  F.  W.  Puller,  The  Primitive  Saints  uml 
the  See  of  Home,  pp.  U  and  18.  —  "The  triumph 
of  the  e|)iscopal  system  undoubtedly  promoted 
imity,  order,  and  tranquillity.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  unfavourable  to  the  free  development 
of  the  life  of  the  church;  and  while  the  latter 
promoted  the  formation  of  a  priesthood  foreign 
to  the  essence  of  that  development  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  which  the  New  Testament  sets 
forth,  on  the  other  hand  a  revolution  of  senti- 
ment which  had  alread\'  been  prepared — an 
altered  view  of  the  iilea  of  the  priesthood — had 
no  small  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
episcopal  system.  Thus  does  this  change  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  Christian  communi- 
ties stand  intimately  connected  with  another  and 
still  more  radical  change,  —  the  formation  of  a 
sacerdotal  ca.ste  in  1li(K'liristian  cliurch.  .  .  .  Out 
of  the  husk  of  Judaism  Christianity  had  evolved 
itself  to  freedom  and  indc])endence, — had  .St ripped 
off  the  forms  in  which  it  first  sprang  up,  and 
within  which  the  new  spirit  lay  at  first  concealed, 
until  by  its  own  inherent  power  it  broke  through 
them.  This  development  belonged  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Pauline  position,  from  which 
proceeded  the  form  of  the  church  in  the  Gentile 
world.  In  the  struggle  with  the  Jewish  elements 
which  opposed  the  free  development  of  Christi- 
anity, this  principle  had  triumphantly  made  its 
way.  In  the  churches  of  pagan  Christians  the 
new  creation  stood  forth  completely  unfolded ; 
but  the  Jewish  principle,  which  had  been  van- 
quished, pressed  in  once  more  from  another 
quarter.  ■  Humanity  was  as  yet  incapaljle  of 
maintaining  itself  at  the  lofty  position  of  jnire 
spiritual  religion.  The  Jewish  position  was  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  mass,  which  needed  first  to  be 
trained  before  it  could  apprehend  Christianity  in 
its  purity, — needed  to  be  disabused  from  pagan- 
ism. Out  of  Christianity,  now  become  indepen- 
dent, a  principle  once  more  sprang  forth  akin  to 
the  principles  of  the  Old  Testament, — a  new  out- 
ward shaping  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  new 
discipline  of  the  law  which  one  day  was  to  serve 
for  the  training  of  rude  nations,  a  new  tutorship 
for  the  spirit  of  humanity,  until  it  should  arrive 
at  the  maturity  of  the  perfect  manhood  inClirist. 
This  investiture  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  a  I'onn 
nearly  akin  to  the  position  arrived  at  in  the  Old 
Testament,  could  not  fail,  after  the  fruitful  ]irin- 
ciple  had  once  made  its  appearance,  to  luifold 
itself  more  and  more,  and  to  bring  to  light  one 
after  another  all  the  consequences  which  it  in- 
volved ;  but  there  also  began  with  it  a  reaction  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  as  it  yearned  after 
freedom,  which  was  continually  bursting  forth 
anew  in  an  endless  variety  of  appearances,  until 
it  attained  its  triumph  at  the  Reformation." — A. 
Neander,  (jeneral  llistory  of  the  Christian  lieli- 
gioii  and  Church,  r.  1,  sect.  2,  B. — "Though  the 
forms  of  [pagan]  religion  had  broken  away,  the 
spirit  of  religion  was  still  quick;  it  had  even 
developed:   the    sense   of    sin,  an    almost    new 
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phenomenon, began  to  invade  Society  and  Philoso- 
pliy ;  and  along  with  this,  an  almost  importunate 
craving  after  a  revelation.  The  changed  tone  of 
philosophy,  the  spread  of  mysticism,  the  rapid 
growth  of  mystery-worship,  the  revived  Plato- 
nism,  are  all  articulate  expressions  of  this  need. 
The  old  Philosophy  begins  not  only  to  preach  but 
to  pray:  the  new  strives  to  catcji  the  revealed 
voice  of  God  in  the  oracles  of  less  unfaithful 
days.  ...  In  the  teeth  of  an  organised  and  con- 
centrated despotism  a  new  society  had  grown 
up,  self-supporting,self-regulated,  self-governed, 
a  State  within  the  State.  Calm  and  assured 
amid  a  world  that  hid  its  fears  only  in  blind  ex- 
citement, free  amid  the  servile,  sanguine  amid 
the  despairing,  Christians  lived  with  an  object. 
United  in  loyal  fellowship  by  sacred  pledges 
more  binding  than  the  sacramentum  of  the  sol- 
dier, welded  together  by  a  stringent  discipline, 
led  bj'  trained  and  tried  commanders,  the  Church 
had  succeeded  in  attaining  unity.  It  had  proved 
itself  able  to  command  self-devotion  even  to  the 
death.  It  had  not  feared  to  assimilate  the 
choicest  fruits  of  the  choicest  intellects  of  East 
and  "West.  .  .  .  Yet  the  centripetal  forces  were 
stronger;  Tertullian  had  died  an  heresiarch,  and 
Origen  but  narrowly  and  somewhat  of  grace 
escaped  a  like  fate.  If  rent  with  schisms  and 
threatened  with  disintegration,  the  Church  was 
still  an  undivided  whole." — G.  H.  Rendall,  llic 
Emperor  Julian,  Paganism  and  dirintianity,  pp. 
21-23. — "The  designation  of  the  Universal  Chris- 
tian Church  as  Catholic  dates  from  the  time  of 
Irenaeus.  ...  At  the  beginning  of  this  age,  the 
heretical  as  well  as  the  non-heretical  Ebionism  may 
be  regarded  as  virtually  suppressed,  although 
some  scanty  remnants  of  it  might  yet  be  found. 
The  most  brilliant  period  of  Gnosticism,  too,  .  .  . 
was  already  passed.  But  in  JIanichoeism  there 
appeared,  during  the  second  half  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, a  new  peril  of  a  no  less  threatening  kind  in- 
spired by  Parseeism  and  Buddhism.  .  .  .  With 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Paganism  outside  of  Christi- 
anity as  embodied  in  the  Roman  State,  begins 
the  war  of  extermination  against  the  Church  that 
was  ever  more  and  more  extending  her  boun- 
daries. Such  manifestation  of  hostility,  however, 
■was  not  able  to  subdue  the  Church.  .  .  .  During 
the  same  time  the  episcopal  and  synodal-hierarchi- 
cal organization  of  the  church  was  more  fully 
developed  by  the  introduction  of  an  order  of 
Metropolitans,  and  then  in  the  following  period  it 
reached  its  climax  in  the  oligarchical  Pentarchy  of 
Patriarchs,  and  in  the  institution  of  oecumenical 
Synods." — J.  H.  Kurtz,  Church  Ilintory,  t.  \,pp. 
72-73,  to  which  the  reader  is  also  referred  for  all 
periods  of  church  history.  See,  also,  P.  Schaff,i/(s- 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church;  and,  for  biography, 
W.  Smith  and  H.  Wace,  .-1  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography.  — ' '  Jlissionary  effort  in  this  period  was 
mainl}'  directed  to  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then. On  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  Hadrian's 
colony  of  ^Elia  Capitolina  was  planted ;  so  that 
even  there  the  Church,  in  its  character  and 
modes  of  worship,  was  a  Gentile  community. 
Christianity  was  earlj-  carried  to  Edessa,  the 
capital  of  the  small  state  of  Osrhene,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. After  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
the  Church  at  Edessa  was  sufficiently  flourishing 
to  count  among  its  members  the  king,  Abgar  Bar 
Manu.  At  about  this  time  the  gospel  was 
preached  in  Persia,  Media,  Parthia,  and  Bactria, 
We  have  notices  of  churches  in  Arabia  in  the 


early  part  of  the  third  century.  They  were 
visited  several  times  by  Origen,  the  celebrated 
Alexandrian  Church  teacher  (18.5-2.54).  In  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  a  missionary,  Theo- 
philus,  of  Diu,  found  churches  in  India.  In 
Egypt,  Christianity  made  great  progress,  especi- 
ally at  Alexandria,  whence  it  sjiread  to  Cyrene 
and  other  neighboring  places.  In  upper  Esypt, 
where  the  Coptic  language  and  the  superstition 
of  the  people  were  obstacles  in  its  path,  Christi- 
anity had,  nevertheless,  gained  a  foothold  as 
early  as  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
At  this  time  the  gospel  had  been  planted  in  pro- 
consular Africa,  being  conveyed  thither  from 
Rome,  and  there  was  a  flourishing  church  at 
Carthage.  In  Gaul,  where  the  Druidical  system, 
with  its  priesthood  and  sacrilicial  worship,  was 
tlie  religion  of  the  Celtic  population,  several 
churches  were  founded  from  Asia  Elinor.  At 
Lyons  and  Vienne  there  were  strong  churches  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century.  At  this 
time  IreuiBus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  speaks  of  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  Germany,  west 
of  the  Rhine,  and  Tertullian,  the  North  African 
]5resbyter,  speaks  of  Christianity  in  Britain.  The 
fathers  in  the  second  century  describe  in  glowing 
terms,  and  not  without  rhetorical  exaggeration, 
tlie  rapid  conquests  of  the  Gospel.  The  number 
of  converts  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  must  have 
been  very  large.  Otherwise  we  cannot  account 
for  the  enthusiastic  language  of  Justin  Martyr 
respecting  the  multitude  of  professing  Christians. 
Tertullian  writes  in  a  similar  strain.  Irenaus 
refers  to  Barbarians  who  have  believed  without 
having  a  knowledge  of  letters,  through  oral 
teaching  merely. " — G.  P.  Fisher,  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  pp.  43^6. 

Alexandria.  —  "Christianity  first  began  its 
activity  in  the  country  among  the  Jewish  and 
Greek  population  of  the  Delta,  but  gradually 
also  among  the  Egj'ptians  proper  (the  Copts)  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  Coptic  (Memphytic) 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  (third  cen- 
tury). In  the  second  centurj',  Gnosticism  [see 
Gnostics],  which  had  its  chief  seat  here  as  well 
as  in  Sj'ria,  and,  secondly,  towards  the  close  of 
the  century,  the  Alexandrian  Catechetical  School, 
.show  the  importance  of  this  centre  of  religious 
movement  and  Christian  education." — W.  Jloel- 
ler,  llist.oftlui  Christian  Church,  p.  105. — "  Never 
])erhaps  has  the  free  statement  of  the  Christian 
idea  had  less  prejudice  to  encounter  than  at 
Ale-xandria  at  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
Never  has  it  more  successfully  vindicated  by 
argument  its  right  to  be  the  great  interpreter  of 
tlie  human  spirit.  The  institutions  of  the  great 
metropolis  were  highly  favouralile  to  this  result. 
The  Museum,  built  by  the  Ptolemies,  was  in- 
tended to  be,  and  speedily  liecame,  the  centre  of  an 
intense  intellectual  life."  The  Serapeum,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  rivalled  it  in  beauty  of 
architecture  and  wealth  of  rare  MSS.  The  Sebas- 
tion,  reared  in  honour  of  Augustus,  was  no  un- 
worthy companion  to  these  two  noble  establish- 
ments. In  all  three,  splendid  endowments  and  a 
rich  professoriate  attracted  the  talent  of  the  world. 
If  the  aiul)iti<)n  of  a  secured  reputation  drew 
many  eminent  men  away  to  Rome,  the  means  of 
.securini;  such  eminence  were  m-ainly  procured  at 
Alexandria.  .  .  .  The  Christian  Church  in  this 
city  rose  to  tlie  height  of  its  grand  opportunity. 
It  entered  the  lists  without  fear  and  without 
favour,  and  Ijoldly  proclaimed  its  competence  to 
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srttisfy  tlip  intc-llfctuiil  iniviiifxs  of  iiiiiii.  Xum- 
brrs  i)f  rest  less  ami  iii<|uiriiii:  si>irils  tainc  Iroiu 
all  parts  (if  the  wiirlil,  liDpiiiir  to  tiiul  a  sohitioii 
(if  the  (liiiilits  that  pirplixed  tlii^m.  And  tlio 
(.'liiin-li,  wliiili  ha(J  already  lirouglil  peace  to  the 
souls  of  the  woman  and  tlie  slave,  now  girded 
herself  to  the  harder  task  of  convineiiif;  the 
trained  intelligenee  of  the  man  of  letters  and  the 
philosopher."— C.  T.  Criittwell,  .1  JJlimri/  Ilix- 
t-rv  of  Eitrly  ChriHtiiiiiitji,  bk.  4,  ch.  1  (r.  2).— 
"  The"  q  nest  i('in  .  .  .  eame  up  for  decision  towards 
the  close  of  the  giibapostolic  age,  ns  to  what 
shape  the  Church  was  finally  to  take.  Two 
types  were  .set  before  her  to  choose  from  —  one  the 
liebrew-Latin  type,  ns  we  may  call  it,  into  which 
.  .  .  she  linally  settled  down;  the  other  the 
Ilelletust  type  lif  a  Demos,  or  commonweallli  of 
free  citizctis,  all  e(Hial.  all  alike  kings  and  jiriesls 
unto  <!()d,  and  whose  monil  and  spiritual  growth 
was  left  very  niucli  to  the  i[iitiative  of  eacli  mem- 
ber of  the  "coinmunily.  In  Alexandria,  as  tlie 
meeting-point  of  all  nationalities,  and  where 
Judaism  itself  had  tried  to  set  up  a  new  type  of 
thought,  eclectic  between  Hebraism  and  Hellen- 
ism, and  comprehending  what  was  best  in  both, 
naturally  enough  there  grew  up  a  Christian  type 
of  eclecticism  corresponding  to  that  of  Pliilo.  .  .  . 
Into  this  seething  of  rival  sects  and  races  the 
Alexandrian  school  of  catcchists  threw  them- 
selves, and  made  u  noble  attempt  to  rescue  the 
Church,  the  synagogue,  and  the  StiMcs  alike  from 
tlie  one  banc  common  to  all  —  the  dangerous  delu- 
sion that  the  truth  was  for  them,  not  they  for 
the  truth.  Setting  out  on  the  assumption  that 
God's  purpo.se  was  the  education  of  the  whole 
hiunan  family,  they  saw  in  the  Logos  d(M-trine  of 
St.  .lohn  the  key  to  harmonise  all  truth,  whetlier 
of  Christian  sect,  Hebrew  synagogue,  or  Stoic 
philosophy.  ...  To  educate  all  men  up  to  this 
standard  seemed  to  them  the  true  ideal  of  the 
Church.  True  Gnosis  was  their  keynote;  and 
the  Gnostic,  as  Clemens  loves  to  describe  himself, 
was  to  them  the  pattern  philosopher  and  Chiis- 
tian  in  one.  They  regarded,  moreover,  a  disci- 
pline of  at  least  three  years  as  imperative;  it 
was  the  preliminary  condition  of  entrance  into  the 
Christian  Church."— J.  U.  Heard,  Akxanilriiiii, 
mid  Ciirl/iiiyiuiiiu  T/ieiilor/i/  C'intnixted,  pp.  37-38. 
— The  two  great  Christian  writers  of  Alexandria 
were  Clement  and  Origen.  "The  universal  in- 
tluence  of  Origen  made  itself  felt  in  the  third 
century  over  the  whole  field  of  Greek  theology. 
In  him,  as  it  were,  everything  which  had  hitlierU) 
been  striven  after  in  the  Greek  field  of  theology, 
had  been  gathered  together,  so  as.  being  collecteil 
here  in  a  centre,  to  give  an  impulse  in  tlic  most 
various  directions;  hence  also  the  further  de- 
veloiiment  of  theology  in  subsefpient  times  is 
always  accustomed  to'link  itself  on  to  one  side 
or  the  other  of  his  rich  spiritual  heritage.  .  .  , 
And  while  this  involves  that  Christianity  is 
placed  on  friendly  relations  with  the  previous 
philosophical  development  of  the  highest  concep- 
tions of  God  and  the  world,  yet  "on  the  other 
hand  Christian  truth  also  appears  conversely  as 
the  universal  truth  which  gathers  together  in 
itself  all  the  hitherto  isolated  rays  of  divine 
truth.  ...  In  the  great  religious"  ferment  of 
the  time  there  was  further  contained  the  ten- 
dency to  seek  similar  reliirious  ideas  amid  the 
dilTerent  mythological  religious  forms  and  to 
mingle  them  syneretistically.  This  religious  fer- 
ment was  stilffurther  increased  by  the"  original 


content  of  Christianity,  that  mighty  leaven, 
which  aimounced  a  religion  destined  to  the  re- 
demption and  iierfecling  of  the  world,  and  by 
this  means  a  like  direction  and  tendency  was  im- 
parled to  various  other  religious  views  likewise. 
The  exciting  and  moving  elVect  of  Gnosticism  on 
the  Church  depended  at  the  same  time  on  the 
fact,  that  its  representatives  practically  ajipre- 
heiided  Christianity  in  the  maiuier  of  the  anli(iue 
religious  mysteries,  and  in  so  doing  .sought  to 
lean  upon  the  Christian  cimunULiitics  and  make 
them.selves  at  home  in  theui,  according  as  tlieir 
religious  li.fe  and  u.sagcs  .seemed  to  invite  them, 
and  to  establish  in  them  a  community  of  tlie 
initiated  and  perfect;  an  endeavour  which  tlie 
ixnverful  ascetic  tendency  in  the  church  exjiloited 
and  augmented  in  its  own  sense,  and  for  which 
the  institution  of  iirojiliecy,  which  was  so  highly 
respected  and  jiowerful  in  the  communities, 
afroriled  a  handle.  In  this  way  the  inilialed  were 
able  to  make  for  themselves  a  basis  in  the  com- 
munity on  which  they  could  depend,  while  the 
religio-]iliil(isophical  speculations,  which  are 
always  iiitelligilile  only  to  a  few,  at  the  .same 
time  jmipagated  themselves  and  branched  out 
scholastically." — W.  .Moeller,  Ilinlonioftlu'  Chrin- 
tiiiii  Chiireli.  pp.  21.1.  213.  13(1-131."— "  At  Alex- 
andria, Basilides  (.V.  1).  \'i'>)  and  Valentine  ex- 
erted in  turn  an  extraordinary  inllueiuc;  the 
latter  endeavored  to  establish  his  school  at  Home 
about  the  year  140.  The  (Jnostics  of  Syria  pro- 
fes.sed  a  more  open  dualism  than  those  of  Egy]>t. 
The  Church  of  Antioeh  had  to  resist  Saturnin, 
that  of  Edessa  to  oppose  Bordesanes  and  Tatian. " 
— E.  I)e  Pres.sense,  The  Enrlii  Ycannf  ChriMian- 
itji ;  The  Miiftyn  and  Apohi/intn,  p.  Ki.j. — "  There 
was  something  very  imposing  inthosemiylity  sys- 
tems, wliieli  eiiibraced  heaven  and  earth.  How 
plain  and  meagre  in  comparison  seemed  .simple 
Christianity!  There  was  something  remarkalily 
attractive  in  the  breadth  and  liberality  of  (Jnos- 
ticism.  It  seemed  completely  to  have  reconciled 
Christianity  with  culture.  How  narrow  the 
Christian  Church  appeared!  Even  noble  souls 
might  be  captivated  by  the  hope  of  winning  the 
world  over  to  Christianity  in  this  way.  .  .  . 
Over  against  the  mighty  systems  of  the  Gnostics, 
the  Church  stood,  in  sober  earnestness  and  child- 
like faith,  on  the  simple  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Aiiostles.  This  \yas  to  be  sought  in  the  churches 
founded  by  the  apostles  themselves,  where  they 
had  defined  the  faith  in  their  jireaching. " — G. 
Ulilhorn,  'I  lie  Conflict  of  Chrhf  innili/  irilli  Ihntluii- 
i.ini.hk.  2,  ch.  3. — "Greek  philosophy  had  joined 
hands  with  .Jewish  theosophy,  and  the  Church 
knew  not  where  to  look  for  help.  So  serious  did 
the  danger  seem,  when  it  was  assailed  at  once  and 
from  (ippiisitesides  by. Jewish  and  (ireek  types  of 
Gnoslicisin,  the  one  from  the  moiiotlieislic  poinl  of 
view  impugning  the  Godhead,  the  other  for  the 
Docetic  side  explaining  away  [as  a  spiritual  illu- 
sion] the  manhood  of  Christ,  that  the  Church,  in 
despair  of  beating  error  by  mere  apology,  fell  back 
on  the  method  of  authoi'ity.  The  Church  was  the 
only  safe  keeper  of  the  deiiosit  of  sacred  tradition; 
whoever  impugned  that  tradition,  let  him  be  put 
out  of  the  communion  of  saints." — Kev.  J.  B. 
Heard,  AU.jruHdriiin  (ind  Curthni/iiiidn  Thclof/i/ 
G>iitri(.sted, p.  41. — "The  interest,  the  meaning,  of 
Gnosticism  rest  entirely  upon  its  ethical  motive. 
It  was  an  attempt,  a  serious  attempt,  to  fathom 
the  dread  mystery  of  sorrow  and  jiain,  to  answer 
that  spectral  doubt,   which  is    mostly  criisheil 
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down  by  force  —  Can  the  world  as  we  know  it 
liiive  been  made  by  God?  'Cease,' says  Basil- 
ides,  '  from  idle  and  curious  variety,  and  let  us 
rather  discuss  the  opinions,  which  even  barbari- 
ans have  held,  on  the  subject  of  good  and  evil.' 
'I  will  say  anything  rather  than  admit  that 
Providence  is  wicked. '  Valentinus  describes  in 
the  strain  of  an  ancient  prophet  the  woes  that 
afflict  mankind.  'I  durst  not  aftirm,'  he  con- 
cludes, '  that  God  is  the  author  of  all  this.'  So 
Tertulliau  says  of  i\Iarcion,  'like  many  men  of 
our  time,  and'  especially  the  heretics,  lie  is  be- 
wildered by  the  cjuestion  of  evil.'  They  ap- 
proach the  problem  from  a  non-Christian  point  of 
view,  and  arrive  therefore  at  a  non-Christian 
solution.  .  .  .  Many  of  them,  especially  the 
later  sectaries,  accepted  the  whole  Christian 
Creed,  but  always  with  reserve.  The  teaching 
of  the  Church  thus  became  in  their  eyes  a  popu- 
lar e.xoteric  confession,  beneath  their  own  Gno.sis, 
or  Knowledge,  which  was  a  jMystery,  jealously 
guarded  from  all  but  the  chosen  few." — C.  Bigg, 
The  Christian  Pliitijiiists of  Alciri ml rin,  pp.  28-29. 

CcBsarea. —  "The  chief  points  of  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  Citsarea  during  this 
period  are  the  residence  of  Origen  there  (first 
between  A.  D.  215  and  219  and  again  after  his 
final  departure  from  Alexandria  in  231).  the 
education  of  Eusebius,  the  foundation  of  the 
great  liljrary  Ijy  Pamphilus,  and  the  martyrdoms 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution.  Most  of 
these  will  come  before  us  again  in  other  con- 
nexions, but  they  require  mention  here.  It 
would  be  dillieult  to  over-estimate  the  effect  of 
what  they  imply  on  the  Church  at  large.  Had 
the  work  of  Origen,  Pamphilus,  and  Eusebius 
at  CfEsarea  remained  unrecorded,  there  woidd  be 
a  huge  blank  in  ecclesiastical  history,  rendering 
much  that  is  otherwise  known  scarcely  intel- 
ligible. Had  that  work  never  been  done,  the 
course  of  ecclesiastical  history  would  have  been 
very  different.  In  the  whole  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries  it  would  be  ditficidt  to  name  two 
more  influential  Christians  than  Origen  and 
Eusebius;  and  Pamphilus  laboured  earnestly  to 
preserve  and  circulate  the  writings  of  the  one 
and  to  facilitate  those  of  the  other.  It  was  from 
the  libraries  of  Pamphilus  at  Csesarea  and  of 
Alexander  at  Jerusalem  that  Eusebius  obtained 
most  of  his  material"  for  his  "Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory," which  has  preserved  titles  and  quotations 
from  many  lost  books  of  exceeding  value. — A. 
Plummer,  T/ie  Church  of  the  Early  Fathers,  ch.  3. 

Edessa. — "  Edessa  (the  moilern  Urfa)  was  from 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  one  of  the 
chief  centres  of  Syrian  Christian  life  and  theo- 
logical study.  For  many  years,  amid  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  theological  persecution,  a  series  of 
flourishing  theological  schools  were  maintained 
there,  one  of  which  (the  'Persian  school')  is  of 
great  importance  as  the  nursery  of  Xestorianism 
in  the  extreme  East.  It  was  as  bishop  of  Edessa, 
also,  that  Jacob  Baradieus  organized  the  mouo- 
physite  churches  into  that  Jacobite  cluirch  of 
which  he  is  the  hero.  From  the  .scholars  of 
Edessa  came  many  of  the  translations  which 
carried  Greek  thought  to  the  East,  and  in  the 
periodsof  exciting  controversy  Edessa  was  within 
the  range  of  the  theological  movements  that 
stirred  Alexandria  and  Constantinople.  The 
'  Chronicle  of  Edessa,'  as  it  is  called  because  the 
greater  number  of  its  notices  relate  to  Edessene 
affairs,  is  a  brief  document  in  Syriac  contained 


in  a  manuscript  of  six  leaves  in  the  Vatican 
library.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  funda- 
mental sources  for  the  history  of  Edessa,  con- 
tains a  long  official  narrative  of  the  flood  of  A.  D. 
201,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  existing  monu- 
ment of  heathen  Syriac  literature,  and  includes 
an  excellent  and  very  carefully  dated  list  of  the 
bishops  of  Edessa  from  A.  I).  313  to  543." — Aii- 
dover  Review,  v.  19,  p.  374. — The  Syriac  Versions 
(of  the  Gospel)  form  a  group  of  which  mention 
.should  undoubtedly  be  made.  The  Syriac  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible  (Old  Testament)  are  among  the 
most  ancient  remains  of  the  language,  the  Syriac 
and  the  Chaldee  being  tlie  two  tlialects  of  tlie 
Aramaean  spoken  in  the  North.  Of  versions  of 
the  New  Testament,  "the  'Peshito'  or  the 
'  Simple, '  though  not  the  oldest  text,  has  been  the 
longest  known.  .  .  .  The 'Cnretonian' .  .  .  was 
discovered  after  its  existence  had  been  for  a  long 
time  suspected  by  sagacious  scholars  [but  is  not 
much  more  than  a  series  of  fragments].  .  .  . 
Cureton,  Tregelles,  Alford,  Ewald,  Bleek,  and 
others,  believe  this  text  to  be  older  than  the 
Peshito  [which  speaks  for  the  Greek  text  of  the 
second  century,  though  its  own  date  is  doubtful]. 
.  .  .  Other  valuable  Syriac  versions  are  '  Phil- 
oxenian '  .  .  .  and  the  '  Jerusalem  Syriac  Lec- 
tionary "...  a  service-book  with  lessons  from 
the  Gospels  for  Sundays  and  feast  days  through- 
out the  year  .  .  .  written  at  Antioch  in  1030  in 
a  dialect  similar  to  that  in  use  in  Jerusalem  and 
from  a  Greek  text  of  great  antiquity."  A  recent 
discovery  renders  these  facts  and  statements  of 
jieculiar  interests.— G.  E.  Jlerrill,  7'he  Story  of 
tJie  Manu.'icriiitx,  rh.  10. 

Rural  Palestine. — "  If  Ebionism  [see  Euiox- 
ism]  was  not  primitive  Christianity,  neither  was 
it  a  creation  of  the  second  century.  As  an  or- 
ganization, a  distinct  sect,  it  first  made  itself 
known,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan: 
but  as  a  .sentiment,  it  had  been  harboured  within 
the  Church  from  the  very  earliest  days.  Mod- 
erated by  the  personal  intluence  of  the  Apostles, 
soothed  by  the  general  practice  of  their  church, 
not  yet  forced  into  declaring  themselves  by  the 
turn  of  events,  though  scarcely  tolerant  of  others, 
these  Judaizers  were  tolerated  for  a  time  them- 
selves. The  beginning  of  the  second  century 
was  a  winnowing  season  in  the  Church  of  the 
Circumcision.  ...  It  is  a  probable  conjecture, 
that  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  fugi- 
tive Christians,  living  in  their  retirement  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Essene  settlements,  re- 
ceived large  accessions  to  their  numbers  from 
this  sect,  which  thus  inoculated  the  Church  with 
its  peculiar  views.  It  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice, 
that  in  a  religious  work  emanating  from  this 
school  of  Ebionites  the  'true  Gospel '  is  reported 
to  have  been  first  propagated  '  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  holy  place.'"— J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Di-i- 
nert((tions  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  78-80. 

Carthage. — "If  the  world  is  indebted  to 
Rome  for  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  Rome 
is  indebted  to  Carthage  for  the  theory  on  which 
that  organisation  is  built.  The  career  of  Car- 
thage as  a  Christian  centre  exemplifies  the 
stra'uge  vicissitudes  of  history.  The  city  which 
Rome  in  her  jealousy  had  crushed,  which,  not 
content  with  crushing,  she  had  obliterated  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  had  at  the  bidding  of 
Rome's  greatest  son  risen  from  her  ashes,  and  by 
her  career  almost  verified  the  poet's  taunt  that 
the   greatness  of   Carthage   was  reared  on  the 
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ruin  of  Italv.  Fnr  in  tnilli  the  Africnn  capital 
was  ill  all  lint  |)(ilitir.vl  pnwrr  no  unwoiiliy  rival 
of  Honir,  It  had  .slnidily  grown  in  coninicriial 
prospcritv.  Its  site  was'so  advantageous  as  to 
invite-,  almost  to  coinpfl,  the  iiitlux  of  trade, 
whieli  ever  spontaneously  moves  jilonu'  the  lini' 
of  least  resistanee.  Ami  the  people  were  well 
alile  to  turn  this  natural  ailvautage  to  aecount. 
A  mixed  iialioiiality.  in  whieli  the  original 
Italian  immigration  ll-nt  a  steadying  force  to  the 
native  runie  and  kindred  African  elements  that 
formed  its  basis,  with  its  intelligence  curiclie(l 
liy  larsre  accessions  of  Greek  settlers  from  C'yrene 
aiid  Alexandria  — Carthage  had  developed  in 
the  second  century  of  our  cm  into  a  community 
at  once  weallhv,"  enterprising  and  amhitious. 
...  It  was  no  longer  in  the  sspliere  of  profane 
literature,  lint  in  her  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  Clirislianitv  and  the  spiritual  arniouiy  of  the 
Churcli.  that  "the  proud  Queen  of  Africa  was  to 
win  her  second  crown  of  fame.  .  .  .  The  names 
of  Tertullian,  Cyprian  and  Augustine,  at  once 
sui:i:est  the  source  from  which  Papal  Rome 
dri-w  the  principles  of  Church  controversy, 
Church  organisation,  and  Church  doctrine,  which 
have  consolidated  her  authority,  and  to  some 
extent  justitied  her  pretensions  "to  rule  the  con- 
science of  Christendom."— C.  T.  Cruttwell,  .1 
Lihriiry  IliKtory  of  Rtrly  ChriKtinnity,  bk.  5,  ch. 
•i  (I-.  2).— "At  the  eiul  of  the  second  century  the 
African  Tertullian  first  began  to  wrestle  with 
the  ditliculties  of  the  Latin'  language  in  the  en- 
deavour to  make  it  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
Christian  ideas.  In  reading  his  dogmatic  writ- 
ings the  struggle  is  so  apparent  that  it  seems  as 
though  we  beheld  a  rider  endeavouring  to  disci- 
pline an  unbroken  steed.  TcrtuUian's  doctfine 
is,  however,  still  wliolly  Greek  in  sulistance,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  case  in  the  church  of 
the  Latin  tongue  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
Century.  Hilary,  Ambrose,  even  Jerome,  are 
essentially  interpreters  of  Greek  philosophy  and 
theology"  to  the  Jjatin  'West.  With  Augus- 
tine learning  begins  to  assume  a  Latin  form, 
partly  original  and  independent  —  partly,  I  say, 
for  even  later  compositions  are  abundantly  inter- 
woven with  Greek  elements  and  materials.  Very 
gradually  from  the  writings  of  the  African 
fathers  of  the  church  does  the  specific  Latin 
element  come  to  occupy  that  dominant  position 
in  Western  Christendom,  which  soon,  jiartly 
from  self-sufficient  indifference,  partly  from 
ignorance,  so  completely  severed  itself  from 
Greek  intluences  that  the  old  unity  and  liarniony 
could  never  be  restored.  Still  the  Biblical  study 
of  the  Latins  is,  as  a  whole,  a  mere  echo  and 
copy  of  Greek  predecessors." — .J.  I.  von  Biil- 
linger,  Stinlim  in  European  History,  pp.  170-171. 
—  From  Carthage  which  was  afterward  the  resi- 
dence of  '■  the  ])rimate  of  all  Africa  .  .  .  the 
Christian  faith  soon  disseminated  throughout 
Xumidia,  Mauritania  and  Getulia,  which  is 
proved  by  the  great  number  of  bishops  at  two 
councils  field  at  Carthage  in  2.56  and  308.  At 
the  latter  there  were  270  bishops,  whose  names 
are  not  given,  but  at  the  former  were  bishops 
frnm(87)  .  .  .  cities."— J.  E.  T.  Wilt.sch, //-nc/- 
boii/i  of  the  Geogrnpliy  and  StotiKtica  of  the  Church. 
Rome. — "In  the  West,  Rome  remains  and  in- 
deed becomes  ever  more  and  more  the  '  sedes 
Aposiolica,'  by  far  the  most  important  centre 
wliere,  alongside  of  the  Roman  element,  there 
are  to  be  f  oimd  elements  streaming  together  from 


all  points  of  the  Empire.  Greek  names,  and  the 
lonir  lasting(still  dominant  in  tlic second  century) 
iiiainteiiance  of  (Jrcck  as  the  written  language  of 
Homaii  Christianity  are  here  noteworthy.  .  .  . 
Hume  was  the  jioint  of  departure  not  only  for 
lialv  and  the  Western  Provinces,  but  without 
doubt  also  for  Proconsular  Africa,  where  in  turn 
C.irthage  becomes  the  centre  of  ditTusion.  .  .  . 
The  dilTusion  in  the  Grseco-Roman  world  as  a 
whole  goes  first  to  the  more  important  towns  and 
from  these  gradually  over  tlie  country.  .  .  . 
The  instruments  however  of  this  mission  are  by 
no  means  exclusively  apostolic  men,  who  pursue 
missions  as  their  calling  .  .  .  ;  every  Christian 
becomes  a  witness  in  jiis  own  circle,  and  inter- 
course and  trade  bring  Christians  hither  an<l 
thither,  and  along  with  them  their  Cliristian 
faith." — W.  Moelier,  History  <f  tlie  Christian 
Church,  pp.  10.V107. — "It  has  been  contended, 
and  many  still  believe,  that  in  ancient  Rome  the 
doctrines"  of  Christ  found  no  proselytes,  excejit 
among  the  lower  and  poorer  classes  of  citizens. 
.  .  .  The  gospel  found  its  way  also  to  the  man- 
sions of  tiie  masters,  nay,  even  to  the  palace  of 
the  Ca'sars.  The  discoveries  lately  made  on  this 
subject  are  startling,  and  constitute  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  imperial  Rome.  ...  A 
difficulty  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader: 
bow  was  it  possible  for  these  magistrates,  gen- 
erals, consuls,  officers,  senators,  and  governors  of 
provinces,  to  attend  to  their  duties  without  per- 
forming acts  of  idolatry  V  .  .  .  The  Roman  em- 
jverors  gave  plenty  of  liberty  to  the  new  religion 
from  time  to  time;  and  some  of  them,  moveil  by 
a  sort  of  religious  syncretism,  even  tried  to  ally 
it  with  the  official  w'orship  of  the  empire,  and  to 
jdace  Christ  and  .lujiiter  on  the  stepsof  the  same 
'lararium.' .  .  .  We  must  not  believe  that  the 
transformation  of  Rome  from  a  ]iagan  into  a 
Christian  city  was  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
event,  which  took  the  world  by  sur])rise.  It 
was  tlie  natural  result  of  the  work  of  three  cen- 
turies, brought  to  maturity  under  Constantine  by 
an  inevitable  reaction  against  the  violence  of 
Diocletian's  rule.  It  was  not  a  revolution  or  a 
conversion  in  the  true  sense  of  these  w'ords;  it 
was  the  official  recognition  of  a  state  of  things 
which  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  secret.  The 
moral  superiority  of  the  new  doctrines  over  the 
old  religions  was  so  evident,  so  overpowering, 
tliat  the' result  of  the  struggle  had  been  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  since  the  age  of  the  first  apolo- 
gists. The  revolution  was  an  exceedingly  mild 
one,  the  transformation  almost  imperceptible. 
.  .  .  The  transformation  may  be  followed  stage  by 
stage  in  both'its  moral  and  material  aspect.  There 
is  not  a  ruin  of  ancient  Rome  that  does  not  bear 
evidence  of  the  great  change.  .  .  .  Rome  |)os- 
sesses  authentic  remains  of  the  '  houses  of  jjrayer  ' 
in  which  the  gospel  was  first  announced  in  a|)os- 
tolic  times.  ...  A  very  old  tradition,  confirmed 
by  the  "  Lilier  Pontificalis,'  describes  the  modern 
church  of  S.  Pudeutiana  as  having  been  once 
the  private  house  of  the  same  Pudens  who  was 
baptized  by  the  apostles,  and  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  epistles  of  S.  Paul.  .  .  .  The  connection 
of  the  hou.se  with  the  apostolate  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  made  it  very  po|)ular  from  the  beginning. 
.  .  .  Remains  of  "the  house  of  Pudens  were  found 
in  1870.  They  occupy  a  cuusideralile  area  under 
tlie  neighboring  houses.  .  .  .  Among  the  Roman 
churches  whose  origin  can  be  traced  to  the  hall 
of  meeting,  besides  those  of  Pudens  and  Prisca 
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already  mcntionpil.  tlu^  best  presL'VVcil  seems  to 
lie  tluit  built  by  Denietriasat  the  tliinl  mile-stoue 
(if  the  Via  Latiiia,  near  the  '  painted  tombs.'  .  .  . 
The  Christians  took  advantage  of  tlie  freedom 
accorded  to  funeral  colleges,  and  associated 
themselves  for  the  same  purpose,  following  as 
closely  as  possible  their  rules  concerning  contri- 
butions, the  erection  of  lodges,  the  meetings,  and 
the  .  .  .  love  feasts;  and  it  was  largely  through 
the  adoption  of  these  well-understood  and  re- 
spected customs  that  they  were  enabled  to  hold 
their  meetings  and  keep  together  as  a  corporate 
body  through  the  stormy  times  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries.  Two  excellent  specimens  of 
schols  connected  with  Christian  cemeteries  and 
with  meetings  of  the  faitlif  ul  have  come  down  to 
tis,  one  above  the  Catacombs  of  Callixtus,  the 
other  above  those  of  Soter. "  This  formation  of 
Christian  communities  into  colleges  is  an  import- 
ant fact,  and  connects  these  Christian  societies 
with  one  of  the  social  institutions  of  the  Empire 
which  may  have  influenced  the  church  as  an  or- 
ganization. "The  experience  gained  in  twenty- 
five  years  of  active  exploration  in  ancient  Rome, 
both"  above  and  below  ground,  enables  me  to 
state  that  every  pagan  building  which  was 
capable  of  giving  shelter  to  a  congregation  was 
transformed,  at  one  time  or  another,  into  a 
church  or  a  chapel.  .  .  .  From  apostolic  times 
to  the  persecution  of  Domitian,  the  faithful  were 
buried,  separately  or  collectively,  in  private 
tombs  which  did  not  have  the  character  of  a 
Church  institution.  These  early  tombs,  whether 
above  or  below  ground,  display  a  sense  of  per- 
fect security,  and  an  absence  of  all  fear  or  solici- 
tude. This  feeling  arose  from  two  facts:  the 
small  extent  of  the  cemeteries,  which  secured  to 
them  the  rights  of  private  property,  and  the  pro- 
tection and  freedom  which  tlic;  .lewish  colony 
in  Rome  enjoyed  from  time  immemorial.  .  .  . 
From  the  time  of  the  apostles  to'the  lirst  persecu- 
tion of  Domitian,  Christian  tombs,  whether 
above  or  below  gi'oimd,  were  built  with  perfect 
impunity  and  in  defiance  of  pultlic  opinion.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  catacombs 
of  Rome  as  crypts  plunged  in  total  darkness,  and 
penetrating  the  bowels  of  the  earth  at  unfathom- 
able depths.  This  is,  in  a  certain  measure,  the 
case  with  those  catacombs,  or  sections  of  cata- 
combs, which  were  excavated  in  times  of  perse- 
cution; but  not  witli  those  belonging  to  the  first 
century.  The  cemetery  of  these  members  of 
Domitian's  family  whg  had  embraced  the  gospel 
—  such  as  Flavius  Clemens,  Flavia  Domitilla, 
Plautilla,  Petrouilla,  and  others — reveals  a  bold 
example  of  publicity.  .  .  .  How  is  it  possible 
to  iimtgine  that  the  primitive  Church  did  not 
know  the  place  of  the  death  of  its  two  leading 
apostles ''  In  default  of  written  testimony  let  us 
consult  monumental  evidence.  There  is  no  event 
of  the  imperial  age  and  of  imperial  Rome  which 
is  attested  by  so  many  noble  structures,  all  of 
which  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  —  the 
presence  and  execution  of  the  apostles  in  the 
capital  of  the  empire." — R.  Lanciani,  Pii;/Hii  and 
Chrixtimi  Roim.  ch.  1,  3  and". — The  Church  at 
Rome  "gave  no  illustrious  teachers  to  ancient 
Christianity.  .  .  .  All  the  greatest  (piestions 
were  deliated  cLsewhere.  .  .  .  By  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct of  race,  [it]  occupied  itself  far  more  with 
points  of  government  and  organization  than  of 
speculation.  Its  central  position,  in  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  and  its  glorious  memories,  guar- 


anteed to  it  a  growing  authority." — E.  De  Pres- 
sense.  The  Bn-l>/  Yent-s  of  Chriiitiaiiity :  The 
Mavtijrs  and  ApiilfirjiHts.  p.  41. 

Gaul.— "Of  the  history  of  the  Galilean 
Churches  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
we  have  no  certain  inform.-ition.  It  seems  fairly 
proljable  indeed  that,  when  we  read  in  the 
Apostolic  age  of  a  mission  of  Crescens  to 
'Galatia'  or  'Gaul,'  the  western  country  is 
meant  rather  than  the  Asiatic  settlement  which 
bore  the  same  name;  and,  if  so.  this  points  to 
some  relations  with  St.  Paul  himself.  But,  even 
though  this  explanation  should  be  accepted,  the 
notice  stands  quite  alone.  Later  tra<lition  indeed 
supplements  it  with  legendary  matter,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  substratum  of  fact, 
if  any,  underlies  the.se  comparatively  recent 
stories.  The  connection  between  the  sovithera 
parts  of  Gaul  and  the  western  districts  of  Asia 
j\Iinor  had  been  intimate  from  very  remote 
times.  Gaul  was  indebted  for  her  earliest  civil- 
ization to  her  Greek  settlements  like  Marseilles, 
which  had  been  colonized  from  Asia  Minor  some 
six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  and  close 
relations  appear  to  have  been  maintained  even 
to  the  latest  times.  During  the  Roman  period 
the  people  of  Jlarseilles  still  spoke  the  Greek 
language  familiarly  along  with  the  vernacular 
Celtic  of  the  native  population  and  the  oliicial 
Latin  of  the  dominant  power.  When  therefore 
Christianity  had  established  her  headiiuartere  in 
Asia  Minor,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  Gospel 
should  flow  in  the  same  chamiels  which  already 
conducted  the  civilization  and  the  commerce  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  westward.  At  all  events, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  anteceilent  pro- 
babilities, the  fact  itself  can  hardly  be  disputed. 
In  the  j'car  A.  D.  177,  under  JIareus  Aurelius, 
a  severe  persecution  broke  out  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone  in  the  cities  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  —  a 
]iersecution  which  by  its  extent  and  character 
bears  a  noble  testimony  to  the  vitality  of  the 
Churches  in  these  places.  To  this  incident  we 
owe  the  earliest  extant  historical  notice  of 
Christianity  in  Gaul." — .1.  B.  Lightfoot,  Essai/s 
on  the  work  entitled  SnpernatHrid  lietif/ion.  pp. 
2ol-2.J3. — "  The  Churches  of  proconsular  Africa, 
of  Spain,  of  Italy,  and  of  Southern  Gaul  consti- 
tute, at  this  period,  the  Western  Church,  so  dif- 
ferent in  its  general  type  from  the  Eastern. 
With  the  exception  of  Irenaeus  [bishop  of  Lyons] 
and  Hippolytus  [the  first  celebrated  preacher  of 
the  West,  of  Italy  and,  for  a  ])eriod,  Lyons]  who 
represent  the  oriental  element  in  Gaul  and  at 
Rome,  the  Western  Fathers  are  broadly  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  East.  .  .  .  They 
affirm  rather  than  demonstrate;  .  .  .  they  pre- 
fer practical  to  speculative  questions.  The  sys- 
tem of  episcopal  authority  is  gradually  developed 
with  a  larger  amount  of  i)as.sion  at  Carthage, 
with  greater  prudence  and  patience  in  Italy." — 
E.  De  Pressense,  The  Early  Years  vf  ChrMi- 
anity:  the  Martyrs  and  Apolorjists. 

Spain. — "Christians  are  generally  mentioned 
as  having  existed  in  all  parts  of  Spain  at  the 
close  of  the  second  century  ;  before  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  there  is  a  letter  of  the  Roman 
bishop  Anterus  (in  237)  to  the  bishops  of  the 
jMOvinces  of  Ba>tica  and  Toletaua  .  .  .  ;  and 
after  the  middle  of  the  same  century  a  letter  of 
Cyprian's  was  add^-essed  to  .  .  .  lieople  .  .  .  iu 
the  north  .  .  .  as;  well  as  .  .  .  in  the  sotith  of 
that  country."—.!.  E.  T.  Wiltsch,  llandbouk  of 
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thf  Gntgraphy  and  f<talistk»  of  tlte  Church,  pp. 
40-41. 

Britain.—"  All  that  wc  can  snfply  assert 
is  llial  llirri'  is  somr  reason  for  t)elieving  that 
there  were  Christians  in  Britain  hefore  A.  D. 
2(H).  CVrtninly  there  was  a  British  t'hiireh  with 
hisliops  of  its  own  scx)n  after  A.  D.  300.  and 
possihlv  some  time  hefore  that.  Very  little  can 
lie  known  uhout  this  Celtic  Cliurch ;  hut  the 
scanty  evidence  tends  to  estahlish  three  points, 
(1)  It"  had  its  origin  from,  and  remained  largely 
dependent  upon,  the  Gallic  Church.  (2)  It  was 
confined  almost  e.vchisively  to  Homaii  settle- 
ment.s.  (:i)  Its  numbers  were  small  and  its  mem- 
iK-rs  were  poor.  .  .  .  That  Britain  may  have 
derived  its  Christianity  from  Asia  .Minor  cannot 
Ih;  denied;  hut  the' peculiar  British  custom 
respecting  Ea.sler  mu.st  not  be  quoted  in  evidence 
of  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  blunder,  and 
not  11  continuation  of  the  old  Quarta-decimun 
practice.  Guul  is  the  more  probable  i)arent  of 
Ihc  British  Church.  ...  At  the  Council  of 
Kimini  in  3.")9  Constantius  offered  to  pay  out  of 
the  treasury  the  travelling  expenses  of  all  the 
bishops  whi)  attended.  Out  of  more  than  four 
hundred  bishops,  three  from  Britain  were  the 
only  clergy  who  availed  themselves  of  this  offer. 
Neither  at  Himini,  any  more  than  at  Aries,  do 
the  British  representatives  make  any  show  :  they 
appear  to  be  quite  without  iiitluence." — A. 
Pliimmer,    The    Church   of  the  Early  Fat/iers, 

Goths. — "It  has  been  observed  that  the  first 
indisputable  appearance  of  the  Goths  in  European 
history  must  be  dated  in  A.  D.  238,  when  they 
laid  waste  the  SoulliDanubiau  province  of 
-McH'sia  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  thirty 
years  (238-209)  that  followed,  there  took  iiliice  no 
fewer  than  ten  such  inroads.  .  .  .  From  these 
expeditious  they  returned  with  immense  booty, 
—  corn  and  cattle,  silks  and  fine  linen,  silver  and 
gold,  and  captives  of  all  ranks  and  ages.  It  is 
to  these  captives,  many  of  whom  were  Chris- 
tians, anil  not  a  few  clergy,  that  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  among  tlie  Goths  is  primarily 
due.  .  .  .  The  period  of  the  inroads,  which  so 
strangely  formed  a  sowing-time  for  Christianity, 
was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  trau(iuillity. 
during  which  the  new  faith  t<H)k  root  and  s]iread. 
...  It  is  to  the  faithful  work  and  jiure  lives  of 
[Christian)  men  .  ,  .  who  had  tied  fnnn  Rom.in 
civilisation  for  con.science  sake,  to  the  example 
of  patience  in  misfortune  and  high  Christian 
character  displayed  by  the  captives,  and  to  the 
instruction  of  the  presbyters  sprinkled  among 
lliem,  that  we  must  look,  as  the  .source  of 
Christianity  among  the  Goths.  .  .  .  The  fact  (to 
which  we  shall  have  to  refer  later),  that,  of  all  the 
sea  laiils  undertaken  by  the  Goths  between  the 
years  238  and  2GU,  the  Visigoths  took  part  in 
only  two,  while  the  Ostrogoths,  who  were  settled 
in  .Southern  Russia  along  the  coast  of  the  Eu.xine 
from  the  Crimea  to  the  Dneister,  were  engaged 
probably  in  all  of  them,  makes  it  very  unlikely 
that  the  captives  mentioned  by  Philostorgius 
were  carried  anywhere  else  thiin  the  eastern 
settlements.  To  the  influence  of  these  Asian 
Christians,  exerted  mainly,  if  not  entirely  upon 
the  (Jstrogoths,  must  be  added  the  ever-increas- 
ing intercourse  carried  on  by  sea  between  the 
Crimea  and  both  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Euxine  anil  Constantinople.  To  these  inobabili- 
ties  has  now  to  be  added  the  fact  that  the  only 


traces  of  nn  organised  Gothic  Church  existing 
before  the  year  341  are  clearly  to  be  referiid  to  a 
community  in  this  neighbourhood.  Among  the 
bishops  who  were  present  at  the  Council  of 
Nieaea  (A.  I).  32.")),  and  who  signed  the  symbol 
which  was  then  approved,  we  find  a  certain 
Theophilus,  before  whose  name  stand  the  words, 
'de  Gotliis,'  and  after  it  the  word  '  Bos|)hori- 
tanus.'  There  can  be  little  doubt  tli.it  this  was 
a  bishop  representing  a  Gothic  Church  on  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus;  and  if,  following  the 
Paris  JISS.,  wo  read  further  down  the  list  the 
name  Doinnus  Bospliorensis  or  Bosplioranus,  we 
may  find  here  another  bishop  from  this  diocese, 
ami  regard  Theophilus  as  chief  or  arch  bishop  of 
the  Crimean  churches.  The  undoubted  iiresenec 
at  this  <'ouncil  of  at  least  one  bishop  of  the 
Goths,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  Iheiefrom  in 
favourof  Ihc  ortliodo.xy  of  the  Gothic  Cliurili  in 
general,  led  aflerwai'ils  to  the  greati'sl  confusion. 
Failing  to  distinguish  between  the  ('rimean  and 
Danubian  coiiiinunilies,  the  historians  often  found 
their  information  contradictory,  and  altered  it 
in  the  readiest  way  to  suit  the  condition  of  the 
Church  which  they  had  specially  in  view.  .  . 
The  conversion  of  that  section  of  the  nation, 
which  became  the  Gothic  Church,  was  tlue  to 
the  apostolic  labours  of  one  of  their  own  race. 
—  the  great  missionary  bisho])  Ullilas  [see 
Gotiis:"A.  D.  341-381].  But  to  him  too  was 
to  be  traced  the  heresy  in  which  they  stopped 
short  on  the  way  from  heathenism  to  a  complete 
Christian  faith." — C.  A.  A.  Scott,  Ulfilns.  Ajx/ntle 
nf  the  iiiithx,  pp.  19-30.  —  "The  superstitions  of 
llic  barbarians,  who  had  found  homes  in  the 
empire,  had  been  exchanged  for  a  more  whole- 
some belief.  But  Christianitj-  had  done  more 
than  this.  It  had  extended  its  inlhiencc  to 
the  distant  East  and  South,  to  .Vlnssinia, 
and  the  tribes  of  the  Syrian  and  Lyiiiau 
deserts,  to  Armenia,  Persia,  and  India." — G.  P. 
Fisher,  llixt.  <if  the  ChriKtinn  Church,  p.  08. — 
"  We  have  before  us  many  significant  examples  of 
the  facility  with  which  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
Pagans  accepted  the  outward  rite  of  Christian 
baptism,  and  made  a  nominal  profession  of  the 
Faith,  while  they  retained  and  o|ienly  inactieed, 
without  rebuke,  without  remark,  willi  the 
indulgence  even  of  genuine  believers,  the  rites 
and  usages  of  the  Paganism  they  pretended  to 
have  abjured.  We  find  abundant  records  of  the 
fact  that  personages  high  in  olfice,  such  as  con- 
suls and  other  magistrates,  while  administering 
the  laws  by  which  the  old  idolatries  were  |)ro- 
scribed,  actually  performed  Pagan  rites  and 
even  erected  luiiilic  statues  to  Pagan  divinities. 
Still  more  did  men,  high  in  the  respect  of  their 
fellow-Christians,  allows  themselves  to  cherish 
sentiments  utterly  at  variance  with  the  defini- 
tions of  the  Church." — C.  Merivale,  Four  lectures 
on  Home  Epoclm  of  Early  Church  Jlixtory,  p.  l.)0. — 
"  We  look  back  to  the  early  acts  and  policy  of  the 
Church  towards  the  new  nations,  their  kings  and 
their  people;  the  ways  and  works  of  her  mission- 
aries ;ind  lawgivers,  Ulfilas  among  the  Goths, 
Augustine  in  Kent,  Remigius  in  France,  Boni- 
face in  Germany,  -Vnschar  in  the  North,  the  Irisli 
Columban  in  Burgundy  and  Switzerland, 
Benedict  at  Jlonte  Cassino;  or  the  reforming 
kings,  the  Arian  Theodoric,  the  great  German 
Charles,  the  great  English  Alfred.  Measured 
by  the  light  and  the  standards  they  have  heljjed 
us  to  attain  to,  their  methods  uo  doubt  surprise, 
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disappoint  —  it  may  be,  revolt  us:  and  all  that 
we  dwell  upon  is  the  childishness,  or  the 
imperfect  morality,  of  their  attempts.  But  if 
there  is  anything  certain  in  history,  it  is  that  in 
these  rough  communications  of  the  deepest 
truths,  in  these  [for  us]  often  questionable  modes 
of  ruling  minds  and  souls,  the  seeds  were  sown  of 
all  that  was  to  make  the  hope  and  the  glory  of 
the  foremost  nations.  ...  I  have  spoken  of 
three  other  groups  of  virtues  which  are  held  in 
special  regard  and  respect  among  us  —  those 
connected  with  manliness  and  hard  work,  with 
reverence  for  law  and  liberty,  and  with  pure 
family  life.  The  rudiments  and  tendencies  out 
of  wliich  these  have  grown  appear  to  have  been 
early  marked  in  the  German  races:  but  they 
were  only  rudiments,  existing  in  company  with 
much  wilder  and  stronger  elements,  and  liable, 
amid  the  changes  and  chances  of  barbarian 
existence,  to  be  paraly.sed  or  trampled  out.  No 
mere  Ijarbarian  virtues  could  by  themselves  have 
st<xxl  the  trial  of  having  won  by  conquest  the 
wealth,  the  lands,  the  power  of  Rome.  But 
their  guardian  was  there.  What  Christianity 
did  for  these  natural  tendencies  to  good  was  to 
adopt  them,  to  watch  over  them,  to  discipline, 
to  consolidate  them.  The  energy  which  warriors 
were  accustomed  to  put  forth  in  their  efforts  to 
conquer,  the  missionaries  and  ministers  of 
Christianity  exhibited  in  their  enterprises  of 
convereion  and  teaching.  The  crowd  of  unknown 
s;iints  whose  names  fill  the  calendars,  and  live, 
some  of  them,  only  in  the  titles  of  our  churches, 
mainly  represent  the  age  of  heroic  spiritual 
ventures,  of  which  we  see  glimpses  in  the  story 
of  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany :  of  St. 
Columban  and  St.  Gall,  wandering  from  Ireland 
to  reclaim  the  barbarians  of  the  Burgundian 
deserts  and  of  the  shores  of  the  Swiss  lakes.  It 
was  among  men  like  these  —  men  who  were  then 
termed  emphatically  '  men  of  religion  ' — that  the 
new  races  saw  the  example  of  life  ruled  by  a 
great  and  serious  purpose,  which  yet  was  not 
one  of  ambition  or  the  excitement  of  war:  a  life 
of  deliberate  and  steady  industry,  of  hard  and 
imcomplaining  labour :  a  life  as  full  of  activity 
in  peace,  of  stout  and  brave  work,  as  a  warrior's 
was  wont  to  be  in  the  camp,  on  the  march,  in 
the  battle.  It  was  in  these  men  and  in  the 
Christianity  which  they  taught,  and  which 
inspired  and  governed  them,  that  the  fathers  of 
our  mfKlem  nations  first  saw  exemplifieil  the 
sense  of  huiuan  responsibility,  first  learned  the 
nobleness  of  a  ruled  and  disciplined  life,  first 
enlarged  their  thoughts  of  the  uses  of 
existence,  first  were  taught  the  dignity  and 
s;icredness  of  honest  toil.  These  great  axioms  of 
miHlern  life  passed  silently  from  the  special 
homes  of  religious  employment  to  those  of  civil ; 
from  the  cloisters  and  cells  of  men  who,  when 
they  were  not  engaged  in  worship,  were  engaged 
in  field-work  or  book-work. —  clearing  the  forest, 
extending  cultivation,  multiplying  manuscripts 
—  to  the  guild  of  the  craftsman,  the  shop  of  the 
trader,  the  study  of  the  scholar.  Religion  gener- 
ated and  fed  these  ideas  of  what  was  manly  and 
worthv  in  man. " — R.  W.  Church,  llie  Gifts  nf 
VlriU'iiiti'm,  pp.  2T9--283. 

A.  D.  312-337. — The  Church  and  the  Em- 
pire.—  "  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  there  occurred  an  event  which,  had  it 
been  predicted  in  the  days  of  Nero  or  even  of 
Decius,  would  have  been  deemed  a  wild  fancy. 


It  was  nothing  less  than  the  conversion  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  to  the  Chrisli.-in  faith.  It  was 
an  event  of  momentous  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Roman  empire, 
from  being  the  enemy  and  persecutor  of  the 
Church,  thenceforward  became  its  protector  and 
patron.  The  Church  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  State,  which  was  to  prove  fruitful  of 
consequences,  both  good  and  evil,  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  Europe.  Christianity  was  now 
to  reap  the  advantages  and  incur  the  dangers 
arising  from  the  friendship  of  earthly  rulers  and 
from  a  close  connection  with  the  civil  authority. 
Constantine  was  born  in  274.  He  was  the  son  of 
Constantius  Chlorus.  His  mother,  Helena,  was 
of  obscure  birth.  She  became  a  Christian  — 
whether  before  or  after  his  conversion,  is  doubt- 
ful. .  .  .  After  the  death  of  Constantiue's  father, 
a  revolt  against  Galerius  augmented  the  number 
of  emperors,  so  that,  in  308,  not  less  than  six 
claimed  to  exercise  rule.  The  contest  of  Con- 
siantine  was  at  first  in  the  West,  against  the 
tyrannical  and  dissolute  Maxentius.  It  was  just 
before  his  victory  over  this  rival  at  the  Milvian 
Bridge,  near  Rome,  that  he  adopted  the  Christian 
faith.  That  there  mingled  in  this  decision,  as  in 
most  of  the  steps  of  his  career,  political  ambition, 
is  highly  probable.  The  strength  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  made  it  politic  for  him  to  win 
its  united  support.  But  he  sincerely  believed  in 
the  God  whom  the  Christians  worshipped,  and  in 
the  help  which,  through  his  providence,  he  could 
lend  to  his  servants.  .  .  .  Shortly  before  his 
victory  over  ^[axentius  there  occurred  what  he 
asserted  to  be  the  vision  of  a  flaming  cross  in  the 
sky,  seen  by  him  at  noonday,  on  which  was  the 
inscription,  in  Greek,  '  B)'  this  conquer.'  It 
was,  perhaps,  an  optical  illusion,  the  effect  of  a 
parhelion  beheld  in  a  moment  when  the  imagin- 
ation .  .  .  was  strongly  excited.  He  adopted  the 
labarum,  or  the  standiird  of  the  cross,  which  was 
afterwards  carried  in  his  armies.  [See  Ro.me: 
A.  D.  323.]  In  later  contests  with  Licinius, 
the  ruler  in  the  East,  who  was  a  defender  of 
paganism,  Constantine  liccame  more  distinctly 
the  champion  of  the  Christian  cause.  The  tinal 
defeat  of  Licinius,  in  323,  left  him  the  master 
of  the  whole  Roman  world.  An  edict  signed 
by    Galerius,     Constantine,    and     Licinius,     in 

311,  had  proclaimed  freedom  and  toleration  in 
matters   of  religion.      The   edict    of   Jlilan,    in 

312,  emanating  from  the  two  latter,  established 
unrestricted  liberty  on  this  subject.  If  we 
consider  the  time  when  it  was  issued,  we  shall 
be  surprised  to  find  that  it  alleges  as  a  mo- 
tive for  the  edict  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
science."—G.  P.  Fisher,  Hift.  of  the  Cltrintian 
Church,  jip.  87-S8.— "Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  Constantine  left  Rome  for  Milan,  where  he 
inet  Licinius.  This  meeting  resulted  in  the  issue 
of  the  famous  edict  of  Jlilan.  Up  to  that  hour 
Christianity  had  been  an  '  illicita  religio.'  and  it 
was  a  crime  to  be  a  Christian.  Even  in  Trajan's 
answer  to  Pliny  this  position  is  a.s.sumed,  though 
it  forms  the  basis  of  humane  regidations.  The 
edict  of  Milan  is  the  charter  of  Christianity;  it 
proclaims  absolute  freedom  in  the  matter  of 
relision.  Both  Christians  and  all  others  were  to 
be  freelv  ]iermitted  to  follow  whatsoever  religion 
each  miirht  choose.  Jloreover,  restitution  was  to 
be  made  to  the  Christian  body  of  all  churches 
and  other  buildings  which  hail  been  alienated 
from  them  during  Uie  persecution.     This  was  in 
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3in  A.  D.  .  .  .  Bui  tilt'  causes  of  dissi'iisimi 
remiiinoil  bcliind.  Onct-  more  (H2:!)  the  quest  ion 
belH-eeii  inifriinisin  ami  Clirisliaiiily  was  Id  !)e 
Irii'd  (III  the  lield  of  hatlli'.  and  iheir  armies  cnii- 
friiiited  one  aiiollier  on  Uie  plains  of  Iladrianople. 
A>:ain  the  skill  of  t'onstanline  and  the  trained 
valour  of  his  troops  proved  superior  to  the  un- 
diseipliiieil  levies  of  Lieinius;  while  at  sea  C'ris- 
piis,  the  eldest  and  ill-fated  son  of  C'oiistantine, 
deslniyed  the  enemy's  Heet  in  the  crowdi'd 
waters  of  the  Hellespont,  sowiuL'  thereby  the 
see<ls  of  his  fathers  jealousy.  Byzantium  fell, 
but  not  without  a  vigorous  resistance;  and, 
after  one  more  erushinsr  (hfeat  on  the  site  of  the 
miKlerii  Scutari,  Lieinius  submitted  himself  to 
the  mercy  of  Constantine.  .  .  .  What  we  notice 
in  the  whole  of  these  events  is  the  enormous 
power  which  still  belonged  to  pnjrani.sni.  The 
balance  still  wavered  between  ])aganism  and 
Christianity.  .  .  .  Constantine  had  now,  by  a 
marvellous"  succession  of  victories,  placed  him- 
self in  a  ])osition  of  supreme  and  undisputed 
jiower.  At  this  juncture  it  is  of  interest  to 
observe  that  .  .  ."the  divided  empire,  which 
followed  the  reign  of  Constantine,  served  to 
sustain  Catholicity  at  least  in  one  half  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  The  foundation  of  Constantinople 
was  the  outward  symbol  of  the  new  monarchy 
nnd  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  The 
choice  of  this  incomparable  positi<m  for  the  new 
capital  of  the  world  remains  the  lasting  proof  of 
Constantine's  genius.  .  .  .  The  maguilicence  of 
its  public  buildings,  its  treasures  of  art,  its  va.st 
endowments,  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the 
rai>id  growth  of  its  commerce,  made  it  worthy  to 
be  "as  it  were  a  daughter  of  Borne  herself.' 
But  the  most  important  thought  for  tis  is  the 
relation  of  Coiislantiiiople  to  the  advance  of 
Christianity.  That  the  city  which  had  sjirung 
into  supremaiy  from  its  birtli  and  bad  l)ec(>iue 
the  capital  of  the  conquered  world,  should  have 
e.\clu(led  from  the  circuit  of  its  walls  all  public 
recognition  of  iiolytheism,  and  made  the  Cross 
its  most  conspicuous  ornament,  and  the  token  of 
its  greatness,  gave  a  reality  to  the  religious 
revolution.  .  .  .  The  imperial  centre  of  the 
world  had  been  visibly  displaced." — A.  Carr, 
T/w  Cliurch  mid  the  Jioiiiiiu  Empire,  ch.  4. — 
With  the  tirst  General  Council  of  the  Church, 
liehl  at  Niciva,  A.  D.  32.j  (see  Xic.K.\),  "the 
decisions  ...  of  which  received  the  force  of 
law  from  the  conlirmation  of  the  Emperor,  a 
tendeiuy  was  entered  upon  which  was  decisive 
for  the  further  development ;  decisive  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  Emperor  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
compel  subordination  to  the  decisions  of  the 
council  on  penalty  of  lianishment,  and  actually 
c.irried  out  this  b;uiislinunt  in  the  case  of  Alius 
and  several  of  his  adherents.  The  Emperor 
summoned  general  synods,  the  liscus  provided 
the  cost  of  travel  and  subsistence  (also  at  other 
great  synods),  an  imperial  commissioner  oiieued 
them  by  reading  the  imperijil  edict,  and  watched 
over  the  course  of  business.  Only  the  bishops 
and  their  apixiinted  reiiresentativis  had  votes. 
Dogmatic  points  li.xed  .  .  .  were  to  be  the  out- 
come of  unanimous  agreement,  the  rest  of  the 
ordinances  (on  the  constitution,  discipline  and 
worship)  of  a  majority  of  votes." — W.  Moeller, 
JliHt.  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  337.  — "The 
direct  intlueiice  of  the  emperor,  however,  does 
not  appear  until  the  Emperor  Marcian  procured 
from  ihe  Council  of  Chalcedon  the  completion  of 


the  Patriarchal  syst<'in.  Assuming  that  Bonie. 
Alexandria,  and  Anlioch  were  ratrlarchatcs  by 
the  recognition  of  their  jirivilegi's  at  the  Council 
of  Nica'a  (though  the  canon  of  that  council  dues 
not  really  admit  that  int'i'iviu  e),  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  by  its  ninth,  .seventeenth  and  twenty- 
eighth  canons,  enlarged  and  (i.xed  the  patriarchal 
jurisdiction  and  privileges  of  the  Church  of 
Constantinople,  giving  it  authority  over  the 
Dioceses  of  Thrace,  Asia  and  Pontus,  with  the 
power  of  ordaining  and  reijuiring  canonical 
obedience  from  the  metropolis  of  those  Dioceses, 
and  also  the  right  to  adjudicate  appeals  in 
causes  ecclesiastical  from  the  whole  Eastern 
Church.  The  Bishop  of  .lerusalem  also  obtaineil 
in  this  council  |)atriarchal  authority  over  Pales- 
tine. The  organization  of  the  Church  was  tii\is 
conformed  to  that  of  the  empire,  the  patriarchs 
corres|ionding  to  the  Pra'torian  Prefects,  the 
e.\arclis,  to  the  governors  of  the  Diia'cscs,  and  the 
metropolitans  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
—  the  Bishop  of  Home  being  given  by  an  edict 
of  Vali'iiliniaii  III.,  of  the  year  4-15,  supreme 
apiiellate  jurisdiction  in  the  West,  and  the 
Bisho])  of  Coiistantinoi)le,  by  these  canons  of 
Chalcedon,  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the 
East.  .  .  .  Dean  Milman  remarks  that  the 
Episcojiate  of  St.  John  Clirysostoni  was  the  last 
altemiit  of  a  bishop  of  Constantinople  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  Ihe  political  power,  and  that  bis  fate 
involved  the  freedom  of  the  Church  of  that  city." 
— J.  II.  Egar,  Chvixteiidoiii  :  hWUninnlirnl  nnd 
Politicitl,  from  Coiinluiiline  to  the  lliformation, 
pp.  2.5-27. — "The  name  of  patriarch,  jirobably 
borrowed  from  .ludaism,  was  from  this  jieriod 
the  ajipellaticm  of  Ihe  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  by  it  were  more  immediately,  but 
not  exclusively,  designated  the  bishops  of  Con- 
slantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  .lerusalem. 
One  jialriarch  accordingly  ]iresiiled  over  several 
provinces,  and  was  distinguislied  from  the  metro- 
politan in  this,  that  the  latter  was  subordinate 
to  him,  and  had  only  the  superintendence  of  one 
province  or  a  small  district.  I  [owever  the  desig- 
nation apjdied  011I3'  to  the  highest  rulers  of  the 
chiircli  in  the  east,  and  not  to  those  in  the  west, 
for  here  the  title  of  [latriarcli  was  not  unfre- 
<|uently  given,  even  in  later  times,  to  the  metro- 
politan. The  lirst  mention  of  this  title  occurs  in 
the  second  letter  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Anacle- 
tus  at  the  bi'ginning  of  the  second  century,  and 
it  is  next  sjioken  of  by  Socrates;  and  after  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451.  it  came  into  general 
use.  The  bishop  of  Constantino|)le  bore  the 
special  title  of  a?cumenical  bishop  or  patriarch  ; 
there  were  also  other  titles  in  use  among  the  Nes- 
lorians  and  Jacobites.  The  Primates  and  .Metro- 
politans or  Archbishops  arose  coiilcniporane- 
ously.  The  title  of  Eparcli  is  also  said  to  have 
been  given  to  iirimates  alioul  the  middle  of  the 
lil'tli  century.  The  metroiiolitan  of  Ephesus  sub- 
scribed himself  thus  in  the  year  (WO,  therefore  in 
the  succeeding  period.  There  was  no  jiarticular 
title  of  long  continuance  for  the  Roman  bishop 
until  the  si.xtli  century  ;  but  from  the  year  53() 
he  was  usually  called  Papa,  and  from  the  time 
of  (;regory  the  Great  he  stvled  himself  Servus 
ServorunrDei."— J.  E.  T.  Wiltsch,  ll.indhook  of 
the  (leoijmphii  and  Stntixtie.t  of  the  Chvreh,  pp. 
70,  71  Kiid  72.  —  "Cliristiaiiitv  may  now  be  said  to 
have  ascended  the  imi)erial  throne:  with  the 
single  exception  of  Julian,  from  this  period 
the   monarchs   of   the   Roman  empire  professed 
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the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  This  important  erisis 
in  the  history  of  Christiunity  almost  fortibly 
urrests  tlie  attention  to  contemplate  the  change 
■nTought  in  Christianity  by  its  ailvancement  into 
a  dominant  power  in  tlie  state;  and  the  change  in 
the  condition  of  mankind  np  to  this  period, 
attributaljlc  to  the  direct  anthority  or  indirect 
influence  of  the  new  religion.  By  ceasing  to 
e.xist  as  a  separate  community,  and  by  advancing 
its  pretentions  to  influence  the  general  govern- 
ment of  mankind,  Christianity  to  a  cert;iin  extent, 
forfeited  its  independence.  It  could  not  but 
submit  to  these  laws,  framed,  as  it  might  seem, 
with  its  own  concurrent  voice.  It  was  no  longer 
a  republic,  governed  exclusively  —  as  far,  at 
least,  as  its  rcligous  concerns — by  its  own  inter- 
nal polity.  The  interference  of  the  civil  power 
in  some  of  its  most  private  affairs,  the  promulga- 
tion of  its  canons,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  the 
election  of  its  bishops  by  the  state,  was  the  price 
which  it  must  inevitably  pay  for  its  association 
with  the  ruling  power.  .  .  .  During  the  reign  of 
Constantine  Christianity  had  made  a  rapid 
advance,  no  doubt,  in  the  number  of  its  prose- 
lytes as  well  as  in  its  external  position.  It  was 
not  yet  the  established  religion  of  the  empire. 
It  did  not  as  yet  stand  forward  as  the  new 
religion  adapted  to  the  new  order  of  things,  as  a 
part  of  the  great  simidtaneous  change  which 
gave  to  the  Roman  world  a  new  capital,  a  new 
system  of  government,  and,  in  some  importaiit 
instances,  anew  jurisprudence.  .  .  .  The  religion 
of  the  emperor  would  soon  become  that  of  the 
court,  and,  by  somewhat  slower  degrees,  that  of 
the  empire.  At  present,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  little  open  agression  took  place  upon  pagan- 
ism. The  few  temples  which  were  closed  were 
insulated  cases,  and  condemned  as  offensive  to 
public  morality.  In  general  the  temples  stood  in 
all  their  former  majesty,  for  as  yet  tlie  ordinary 
process  of  decay  from  neglect  or  supiueness 
could  have  produced  little  effect.  The  differ- 
ence was,  that  the  Christian  churches  began  to 
assiune  a  more  stately  and  imposing  form.  In 
the  new  capital  they  surpassed  in  grandeur,  and 
probably  in  decoration,  the  pagan  temples, 
which  belf)nged  to  old  Byzantium.  The  im- 
munities granted  to  the  Christian  clergy  only 
placed  tbem  on  the  same  level  with  the  pagan 
priesthood.  The  pontifical  offices  were  still  held 
by  the  distinguished  men  of  the  state:  the 
emperor  himself  was  long  the  chief  pontiff;  but 
the  religious  office  had  become  a  kind  of  append- 
age to  tlie  temporal  dignity.  The  Christian  pre- 
lates were  constantly  admitted,  in  virtue  of  their 
office,  to  the  imperial  presence." — H.  H.  Jlilmau, 
Hist,  of  Christianity,  bk,  3,  ch.  4. — "As  early  as 
Constantine's  time  the  punishment  of  crucifixion 
was  abolished;  immoral  practices,  like  infanti- 
cide, and  the  exhibition  of  gladiatorial  shows, 
were  discouraged,  the  latter  of  these  being  for- 
bidden in  Constantinople;  and  in  order  to 
improve  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  severe  laws 
were  pa.ssed  against  adultery,  and  restrictions 
were  placed  on  the  facility  of  divorce.  Further, 
the  bishops  were  empowered,  in  the  name  of 
religion,  to  intercede  with  governors,  and  even 
with  the  emperor,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
and  ojipressed.  And  gradually  they  obtained 
the  right  of  exercising  a  sort  of  moral  superin- 
tendence over  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties  by  the  judges,  and  others,  who  belonged 
to  theii-  coniniuuities.     The  supervision  of  the 


prisons,  in  particular,  was  entrusted  to  them; 
and,  whereas  in  tlie  first  instance  their  power  of 
interference  was  limited  to  exhortations  addressed 
to  the  judges  who  superintended  them,  in  Jus- 
tinian's reign  the  bishojis  were  coraraissioned  by 
law  to  visit  the  prisons  on  two  days  of  each 
week  in  order  to  inquire  into,  and,  if  nece.ssarv, 
report  upon,  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners.  In 
all  these  and  many  other  ways,  the  influence  of 
the  State  in  controlling  and  "improving  society 
was  advanced  by  its  alliance  with  the  Church."" 
—  H.  F.  Tozer,  the  Church  and  the  EaMerii  Em- 
pire, itp.  56-57. —"The  Christians  were  still  a 
separate  people.  ...  It  can  scarcely  \n:  d()ul)led 
that  the  stricter  moral  tone  of  Constantine's  leg- 
islation more  or  less  remotely  emanated  from 
Christianity.  .  .  .  During  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine Christianity  continued  to  advance  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  some 
degree  to  indemnify  herself  for  the  losses  which 
she  sustained  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  The 
Ethiojiians  appear  to  have  attained  some  degree 
of  civilization ;  aconsiderable  part  of  the  Arabian 
commerce  was  kept  up  with  the  other  side  of  the 
Red  Sea  through  the  port  of  Adulis;  and  Greek 
letters  appear,  from  inscriptions  recently  dis- 
covered, to  have  made  considerable  progress 
among  this  barbarous  people.  .  .  .  The  theo- 
logical opinions  of  Christianity  naturally  made 
more  rapid  progress  than  its  moral  influence. 
The  former  had  only  to  overpower  the  resistance 
of  a  religion  which  had  already  lost  its  hold  upon 
the  mind,  or  a  philosophy  too  speculative  for 
ordinary  understandings  and  too  unsatisfactory 
for  the  more  curious  and  inquiring;  it  had  only 
to  enter,  as  it  were,  into  a  vacant  place  in  the. 
mind  of  man.  But  the  moral  influence  had  to 
contest,  not  only  with  the  natural  dispositions  of 
man,  but  with  the  barbarism  and  depraved 
manners  of  ages.  While,  then,  the  religion  of 
the  world  underwent  a  total  change,  the  Cluirch 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  the  pontifi- 
cal establishment  of  paganism  became  gradu- 
ally extinct  or  suffered  violent  suppression;  tlie 
moral  revolution  was  far  more  slow  and  far  less 
complete.  .  .  .  Everywhere  there  was  exagger- 
ation of  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
Christianity;  that  exaggeration  which  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  a  strong  impulse  upon 
the  human  mind.  Wherever  men  feel  stronglj', 
lliey  act  violently.  The  more  speculative  Chris- 
tians, therefore,  who  were  more  inclined,  in  the 
deep  and  somewhat  selfish  solicitude  for  their 
own  salvation,  to  isolate  themselves  from  the 
infected  class  of  mankind,  pressed  into  the  ex- 
treme of  asceticism;  the  more  practical,  who 
were  in  earnest  in  the  desire  of  disseminating  the 
blessings  of  religion  throughout  society,  scrupled 
little  to  press  in^o  their  service  whatever  might 
advance  their  cause.  AVitli  lioth  extremes  the 
dogmatical  part  of  the  religion  predominated. 
.  .  .  In  proportion  to  the  admitted  importance  of 
the  creed,  men  became  more  sternly  and  exclu- 
sively wedded  to  their  opinions.  .  .  .  While 
they"s%vept  in  converts  indiscriminately  from  tlie 
palace  and  the  public  street,  while  the  emperor 
and  the  lowest  of  the  populace  were  alike 
admitted  on  little  more  than  the  open  [irofession 
of  allegiance,  they  were  s;Uisfied  if  their  alle- 
giance'in  this  res"pect  was  blind  and  complete. 
Hence  a  far  larger  admixture  <if  human  passions, 
and  the  common  vulgar  incentives  of  action, 
were  infused  into  the  expanding  Christian  body. 
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^Icii  Ix'oamc  Cliristinns.  ortluMlox  Cliristians. 
Willi  lilllc  SHcriticc  of  tliiit  wliiili  Clirisli.iniiy 
niiin'il  iliii'tly  to  fXtir|iatc.  Yet,  ;iflrr  all.  this 
iiiipiTfiMt  vu-w  of  C'liristiaiiity  liad  jirolinhly 
some  cITi'cl  in  ronwiitratiii!:  the  Christian  t-oiii- 
inunity,  ami  lioltlini;  it  toiri-thcr  1)V  a  iifw  and 
more  in(lis.soltil)lf  l)on(l.  Tlie  world  divided  into 
two  parlirs.  .  .  .  All.  however,  were  enrolled 
under  one  or  the  other  standard,  and  the  party 
whieh  Iriiiniplied  eventuallv  woulil  rule  the 
wholi'  Christian  world."— if.  II.  Milman,  Jli^t. 
of  (Jl,ii»tiiii,it!i.  hk.  3.  ch.  4-5.  — "Of  this  deter- 
ionition  of  nioniLs  we  have  abundant  evidence. 
Head  the  Canons  of  the  various  Couneils  and  you 
w  ill  learn  that  the  Church  found  it  uece.>isiiry  to 
]ir<>hi)>it  the  cominis.sion  of  the  most  heinous  and 
alioniinable  crimes  not  only  by  the  laity,  but 
even  by  the  clerjiy.  Head  the  homilies  of  such 
preachers  as  Chrysostom,  Basil,  and  Gregory. 
and  you  may  infer  what  the  moral  tone  i)f  a 
Christian  conjrrejiation  must  have  been  to  whieh 
such  repntofs  coidd  be  addressed.  Read,  above 
nil.  the  treatis<>  on  Providence,  or  I)e  Giibern,i- 
tione  Dei,  written  at  the  dose  of  our  peritxl  by 
Salvian,  a  presbyter  of  JIarseilles.  The  bar- 
barians had  overspread  the  West,  and  Chris- 
tians had  suffered  so  many  hardships  that  they 
bcpiii  to  doubt  whether  there  was  any  Divine 
govenunent  of  human  affairs.  Salvian  retorted 
that  the  fact  of  their  sufferins  was  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  for  the 
miseries  they  endured  were  the  effects  of  the 
Divine  displeasure  provoked  by  the  debauchery 
of  the  Church.  And  then  he  proceeds  to  draw- 
up  an  indictment  and  to  lend  proof  which  I 
prefer  not  to  jrive  in  detail.  After  making  every 
allowance  for  rhetorical  exaggeration,  enougli 
remains  to  show  that  the  morality  of  the  Church 
had  grievously  declined,  and  that  the  declension 
was  ilue  to  the  inroads  of  Pagan  vice.  .  .  . 
Under  this  head,  had  space  permitted,  some 
account  would  have  been  given  of  the  growth  of 
the  Christian  literature  of  this  pcri(xl,  of  the 
great  writei-s  and  preachers,  and  of  the  opposing 
sclicM)ls  of  interpretation  which  divided  Chiisten- 
doin.  In  the  Eastern  Church  we  should  have 
had  to  notice  [at  greater  length  the  work  of] 
Eus<bius  of  C'jesarea,  the  father  of  Church 
History  and  the  friend  of  Constantino;  Ephrem 
the  Syrian,  the  poet -preacher;  the  three  Cappa- 
d(xians,  Basil  of  C;esarea.  Gregory  of  Ny.ssa. 
and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  each  great  iii  his 
own  way.  the  first  as  a  preacher  and  adminis- 
trsitor.  the  second  as  a  thinker,  the  third  as  a 
poet  and  panegyrist;  Chrysostom,  the  oratorand 
cxegete ;  Theodore  of  ^Mopsuestia  and  Tlieodoret 
of  Kyros.  along  with  Chrysostom  the  most  in- 
tluential  representatives  of  "the  School  of  Antioeh. 
In  the  Western  Church  we  shovdd  have  had  to 
speak  of  Ambrose,  the  eloquent  preacher  and 
V(.luminous  writer;  of  Jerome,  the  biblical 
critic;  and  of  Augustine,  the  philosopher  and 
controversialist,  whose  thoughts  live  among  us 
even  at  the  present  day."— W.  Stewart.  The 
Church  of  the  4th  and  5th  Centuries  (St.  Giles 
Ltrl'iris,  4th  Keries).—See  Rome:  A.  D.  323,  to 
39I-4J9.X — ••  Hitherto  Christian  asceticism  had 
been  individualistic  in  its  character.  ...  In  the 
third  century  hermits  began  to  form  a  class  by 
themselves  in  the  East  and  in  Africa:  in  the 
fourth  they  Ix'gan  to  be  organized  into  communi- 
ties. After  the  institution  of  monastic  societies, 
this  dcvelopiuent  of  Christian  asceticism  spread 


far  and  wide  from  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid  and 
Lower  Egypt;  Basil.  Jerome,  Athana.siu.s,  Au- 
gustine, Ambrose,  were  foremost  among  its 
earliest  advocates  and  luopagators;  Cassian, 
Columbanus,  Benedict,  and  others,  crowned  the 
labours  of  their  predecessors  by  a  more  elalM>rate 
organiz.ilion.  ' — I.  Gregory  Smith,  Chrintinn 
Mi'iiiistii-ixiii,  pp.  'i'i-'iT). 

A.  D.  318-325. — The  Arian  Controversy  and 
the  Council  of  Nicaea.  See  Abcanism,  and 
Xr(  .i;a,  Tuk  First  Coincii.  op. 

A.  D.  330-1054.— The  Eastern  (Greek,  or 
Orthodoxi  Church. — "The  Kasicrii  CIiukIi,' 
says  a  well-known  writer,  'was  like  the  Ea.sl. 
stationary  .ind  immutable:  the  Western,  like  the 
West,  progressive  and  flexible.  This  ilislinilioM 
is  the  nioriM'einarkable,  becau.se  at  certain  periods 
of  their  course,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
civilization  of  the  Eastern  Church  was  far  higher 
than  that  of  the  Western. '  "—G.  F.  Maclear,  The 
Slites,  p.  2.5. — It  is  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause this  long-continuing  uniformity,  while 
peculiarly  .ndapted  to  a  people  and  a  church 
which  should  retain  and  transmit  an  inheritance 
of  faith  and  culture,  stands  in  singular  contra.st 
to  the  reputed  character  of  the  Greek-speaking 
peoples  of  the  Eii.st.  The  word  Greek,  however, 
has.  as  an  adjective,  many  meanings,  and  there 
is  danger  of  wrong  inference  througli  inattention 
to  these;  some  of  its  distinctive  characters  are 
trterefore  indicated  in  brackets  in  variotis 
places  in  the  following  matter.  "The  Xew 
Home  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  wa.s  Roman. 
.  .  .  But  from  the  first  it  was  destined  to  becume 
Greek;  for  the  Greeks,  who  now  Ix'gan  to  call 
themselves  Romans  —  an  appellation  which  they 
have  ever  since  rct4iinc<I  —  held  fast  to  their 
language,  manners,  and  prejudices,  while  they 
availed  themselves  to  the  full  of  their  rights  as 
Rontan  citizens.  The  turning-point  in  this  re- 
sjiect  was  the  separation  of  tlie  em])ires  of  the 
East  and  the  West  in  the  time  of  Arcadius  and 
llonorius;  and  in  Justinian's  time  we  find  all  the 
highest  offices  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and 
Greek  was  the  prevailing  language.  But  the 
people  whom  we  call  by  this  name  wert^  not  the 
Hellenes  of  Greece  proper,  but  the  Slacedonian 
Greeks.  This  distinction  arose  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  Greek  colonies  with  municipal  gov- 
ernment throughout  Asia  by  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  successors.  The  ty|)e  of  character 
which  was  developed  in  them  and  among  those 
wlio  were  Ilelleni.sed  by  their  intiuence.  differed 
in  man)-  respects  from  that  of  the  old  Greeks. 
The  resemblance  between  them  w-as  indee<l  main- 
tained by  similarity  of  education  and  social 
feelings,  by  the  possession  of  a  common  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  by  their  excbisive- 
ncss.  which  caused  them  to  look  down  on  less 
favoured  races;  but  while  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece  retained  more  of  the  independent  spirit 
and  of  the  moral  character  and  i)atri(itism  of 
their  forefathers,  the  ilacedonian  Greeks  were 
more  cosmopolitan,  more  subservient,  and  more 
ready  to  take  the  impress  of  those  among  whom 
they  were  thrown:  and  the  astuteness  and  vensa- 
tility  which  at  all  times  had  formed  one  element 
in  the  Hellenic  character,  in  tliem  Ix^came  the 
leading  characteristic.  The  influence  of  this 
type  is  tr.ueable  in  the  pcdicy  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  varying  in  intensity  in  different  ages  in 
proportion  to  the  power  exercised  by  the  Greeks: 
until,  during  the  later  period  of  the  history  — in 
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the  time  of  the  Comneni,  and  still  more  in  that 
of  tile  Palifologi  —  it  is  the  predominant  feature." 
— H.  F.  Tozer,  I'/ie  Chuirh  find  the  Enntera 
Emfiire,  pp.  9-10. — "What  have  been  the  effects 
of  Christianity  on  what  we  call  national  charac- 
ter in  Eastern  Christendom?  .  .  .  The  Greeks  of 
the  Lower  Empire  are  taken  as  the  typical 
example  of  these  races,  and  the  Greeks  of  the 
Lower  Empire  have  become  a  byword  for  every- 
thing that  is  false  and  base.  The  Byzantine  was 
lirofnundly  theological,  we  are  told,  and  pro- 
foundly vile.  .  .  .  Those  who  wish  to  be  just  to 
[it]  .  .  .  will  pass  ...  to  the  .  .  .  equitable 
and  C(rascienti()us,  but  by  no  means,  indulgent, 
judgments  of  ilr.  Finlay,  Jlr.  Freeman,  and 
Dean  Stanley.  One  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to 
engage  our  deep  interest  in  this  race.  It  was 
Greeks  [Hellenist  Jews]  and  people  iml)ued  with 
Greek  ideas  who  first  welecimed  Christianity.  It 
was  in  their  language  that  it  first  spoke  to  the 
world,  and  its  first  home  was  in  Greek  house- 
holds and  iu  Greek  cities.  It  was  in  Greek 
[Hellenistic]  atmosphere  that  the  Divine  Stran- 
ger from  the  East,  in  many  respects  so  widely 
different  from  all  that  Greeks  were  accustomed 
to,  first  grew  up  to  strength  and  shape;  first 
showed  its  power  of  assimilating  and  reconciling ; 
first  showed  what  it  was  to  be  in  human  society. 
Its  earliest  nurslings  were  Greeks;  Greeks  [Hel- 
lenist Jews]  first  took  in  the  meaning  and  mea- 
sure of  its  amazing  and  eventful  announcements; 
Greek  sympathies  first  awoke  and  vibrated  to  its 
appeals;  Greek  obedience,  Greek  courage,  Greek 
suffering  first  illustrated  its  new  lessons.  Had  it 
not  first  gained  over  Greek  mind  and  Greek  belief, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  would  have  made  its  fur- 
ther way.  .  .  .  The  Roman  conquest  of  the  world 
found  the  Greek  race,  and  the  Eastern  nations 
which  it  had  infiuenced,  in  a  low  and  declin- 
ing state  —  morally,  socially,  politically.  The 
Roman  Empire,  when  it  fell,  left  them  in  the  same 
discoin-aging  condition,  and  suffering  besides 
from  the  degradation  and  mischief  wrought  on 
all  its  subjects  by  its  chronic  and  relentless  ti.scal 
oppression.  .  .  .  These  were  the  men  in  wliose 
childish  conceit,  childish  frivolity,  childish  self- 
assertion,  St.  Paul  saw  such  dangers  to  the 
growth  of  Cliristian  manliness  and  to  the  unity 
of  the  Christian  body  —  the  idly  curious  and  gos- 
siping men  of  Athens;  the  vain  and  shamelessly 
ostentatious  Corinthians,  men  in  intellect,  but  in 
moral  seriousness  babes;  the  Ephesians,  'like 
children  carried  away  with  every  blast  of  vain 
teaching,'  tlie  victims  of  every  impostor,  and 
sport  of  every  deceit;  the  Cretans,  proverbially, 
'  ever  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies ; '  the  pas- 
sionate, volatile,  Greek-speaking,  Celts  of  Asia, 
the  '  foolish '  Galatians.  .  .  .  The  Greek  of  the 
Roman  times  is  portrayed  in  the  special  warn- 
ings of  the  Apostolic  Epistles.  After  Apostolic 
times  he  is  portra3-ed  in  the  same  way  bj-  the 
heathen  satirist  Lucian,  and  by  the  Cliristian 
preacher  Chrysostom ;  and  such,  with  all  his  bad 
tendencies,  aggravated  by  almost  uninterrupted 
misrule  and  oppression,  the  Empire,  when  it 
broke  up,  left  him.  The  prospects  of  such  a 
lieople,  araiil  tlie  coming  storms,  were  dark. 
Everything,  their  gifts  and  versatility,  as  well 
as  their  faults,  threatened  national  decay  and 
disintegration.  .  .  .  These  races  whom  the  Em- 
pire of  the  Caesars  left  like  scattered  sheep  to 
the  mercy  of  the  barbarians,  lived  through  a 
succession  of  the   most  appalling  storms,  and 


kept  tliemselves  together,  holding  fa.st,  resolute 
and  unwavering,  amid  all  their  miseries  and  all 
their  debasement,  to  the  faith  of  their  national 
brotherhood.  .  .  .  This,  it  seems  to  me.  Chris- 
tianity did  for  a  race  which  had  apparently  lived 
its  time,  and  had  no  future  before  it  —  the" Greek 
race  in  the  days  of  the  Citsars.  It  created  in 
them,  in  a  new  and  characteristic  degree, 
national  endurance,  national  fellowship  and 
sympathy,  national  hope.  ...  It  gave  them  an 
Empire  of  their  own,  which,  undervalued  as  it  is 
by  those  familiar  with  the  ultimate  results  of 
Western  history,  yet  withstood  the  as.saults  be- 
fore which,  for  the  moment,  Western  civilisa- 
tion sank,  and  which  had  the  strength  to  last  a 
life  —  a  stirring  and  eventful  life  —  of  ten  cen- 
turies. The  Greek  Empire,  with  all  its  evils 
and  weaknesses,  was  yet  in  its  time  the  only 
existing  image  in  the  world  of  a  civilised  state. 
.  .  .  The  lives  of  great  men  profoundlj-  and  per- 
manently influence  national  character";  and  the 
great  men  of  later  Greek  memory  are  saints. 
They  belong  to  the  people  more  than  emperors 
and  warriors;  for  the  Church  is  of  the  people. 
.  .  .  The  mark  which  such  men  left  on  Greek 
society  and  Greek  character  has  not  been  effaced 
to  this  day,  even  by  the  melancholy  examples  of 
many  degenerate  successors.  .  .  .  Why,  if 
Christianity  affected  Greek  character  so"  pro- 
foundly, did  it  not  do  more?  Why,  if  it  cured 
it  of  much  of  its  instability  and  trifling,  di<l  it 
not  also  cure  it  of  its  falsehood  and  dissimula- 
tion? Why,  if  it  impressed  the  Greek  mind  so 
deeply  with  the  reality  of  the  oljjects  of  faith, 
did  it  not  also  check  the  vain  inquisitiveness  and 
spirit  of  disputatiousness  and  sophistry,  which 
filled  Greek  Church  history  with  furious  wrang- 
liugs  about  the  most  hopeless  problems?  Why, 
if  it  could  raise  such  admiration  for  unselfish- 
ness and  heroic  nobleness,  has  not  this  admiration 
borne  more  congenial  fruit?  Why,  if  heaven 
was  felt  to  be  so  great  and  so  near,  was  there  iu 
real  life  such  coarse  and  mean  worldliness? 
Why,  indeed?  .  .  .  Profoundly,  permanently, 
as  Christianity  affected  Greek  character,  there 
was  much  in  that  character  which  Christianity 
failed  to  reach,  much  that  it  failed  to  correct, 
much  that  was  obstinately  refractory  to  influ- 
ences which,  elsewhere,  were  so  fruitful  of  good- 
ness and  greatness.  The  East,  as  well  as  the 
West,  has  still  much  to  learn  from  that  religion, 
which  each  too  exclusively  claims  to  under- 
stand, to  appreciate,  and  to  defend." — R.  W. 
Church,  T/ie  Gifts  of  Cinlisation.  pp.  18$-2ie. 
—  "The  types  of  character  that  were  developed 
in  the  Eastern  Church,  as  might  be  Qxpected. 
were  not  of  the  very  highest.  There  was  among 
them  no  St.  Francis,  no  St.  Louis.  The  uni- 
formity which  pervades  everything  Byzantine 
prevented  the  development  of  such  salient 
characters  as  are  found  in  the  West.  It  is  dilli- 
cult,  no  doubt,  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the 
influence  of  religion  on  men's  lives  in  Eastern 
countries,  just  as  it  is  of  their  domestic  relations, 
and  even  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes, 
because  such  matters  are  steadily  ignoreil  by  the 
contemporary  historians.  But  all  the  evidence 
tends  to  show  that  individual  rather  than  heroic 
piety  was  fostered  by  the  system  which  jire- 
vailed  there.  That  at  certain  jieriods  a  high 
tone  of  spirituality  jirevailed  among  certain 
classes  is  sufliciently  proved  by  the  beautiful 
hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church,  many  of  which. 
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tlmnks  to  Dr.  Xcalo's  siiitrular  felicity  in  trans- 
liilioii,  arc  in  use  anioni;  mirsilvcs.  But  the 
liiftiiTiicvclopnifnt  (if  their  spirit  took  the  form 
of  ast-elii-isni,  and  the  scene  of  tliis  was  ratliir 
the  secluded  niunasterv.  or  the  pillar  of  the 
Slylile,  tlian  liiiinan  .Mieiely  at  large.  But  if  the 
Eiistern  Cliurcli  did  not  rise  a.s  high  as  her  sister 
of  the  West,  she  never  sank  as  low." — II.  F. 
To/.er,  T/if  Chinrh  antl  the  Knutern  Umpire,  pp. 
4r,-J«._"The  Greek  Church,  or.  as  it  calls 
it.sclf,  the  Holy  Orlhodo.x.  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
Oriental  Church,  has  a  veuiTable  if  not  an  event- 
ful hislorv.  Cnlikc  the  Church  of  the  West,  it 
has  not  hcen  moulded  by  great  political  move- 
ments, the  rise  an<l  fall  "of  kingdoms,  anil  the 
convulsions  which  have  passed  over  the  face  of 
miMlern  society.  Its  course  has  been  out  of  the 
sight  of  European  civilisation,  it  has  grown  up 
among  peoples  who  have  been  but  slightly 
affected,  if  they  have  been  alTccted  at  all,  by  the 
proL'ressive  movements  of  mankind.  It  has  no 
middle  ages.  It  has  no  renaiss.ince.  It  has  no 
Reformation.  It  has  given  birth  to  no  great 
universities  and  schools  of  learning.  It  has  no 
Protestantism.  It  remains  very  much  as  the 
fourth  and  tiftli  centuries  left  it.  .  .  .  When  the 
royal  throne  in  the  days  of  the  tirst  Christian 
Emperor  was  removed  from  Rome  to  Constanti- 
nople, there  arose  at  once  a  cause  of  strife 
between  the  bishops  of  old  and  new  Rome,  as 
Byzantium  or  Constantinople  was  named.  Each 
claimed  |)re-eminencc,  and  each  alternately  re- 
ceived it  from  the  governing  powers  in  Church 
and  Stale.  One  Council  decreed  (A.  D.  381)  that 
the  Bishop  of  the  new  Rome  should  be  inferior 
only  to  that  of  the  old;  another  declared  (A.  I). 
451)  the  e(iuality  of  both  prelates.  The  Patri- 
nrcli  of  Cimstantinople  at  the  close  of  the  si,\tli 
cent\iry  claimed  superiority  over  all  Christian 
Churches, — a  claim  which  might  have  developed, 
had  circumstances  favoured  it,  into  an  Eastern 
Papacy.  The  assumption  was,  however,  but 
short-lived,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Boniface, 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  Phocas  in  C06  the 
much-coveted  position.  The  Eastern  Church 
submitted,  but  from  this  time  looked  with  a  jeal- 
ous eye  on  her  Western  sister.  She  noted  and 
magnitied  every  i)oint  of  divergence  between 
them.  Differences  or  apparent  ditTerences  in 
doctrine  and  ritual  were  denounced  as  heresies. 
E.xcommunications  fulminated  between  the  East- 
ern and  Western  city,  and  ecclesia.stical  bitter- 
ness was  intensified  by  political  intrigue.  .  .  . 
In  the  ninth  century  the  contest  grew  very 
tierce.  The  holder  of  the  Eastern  see,  Photius, 
fornudated  and  denounced  the  terrible  doctrinal 
and  other  defections  of  the  W'estern  prelate  and 
his  followers.  The  list  is  very  formidable. 
They,  the  followers  of  Rome,  deemed  it  proper 
to  fast  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  —  that  is 
<m  the  Jewish  Sabbath;  in  the  first  week  of 
Lent  they  permitted  the  use  of  milk  and  cheese; 
they  (lis.ipproved  wholly  of  the  marriage  of 
priests;  they  thought  none  but  bishops  could 
anoint  with  the  holy  oil  or  contirm  the  bap- 
tized, and  that  they  therefore  anointed  a  second 
time  those  who  had  been  anointed  liy  presbv- 
ters;  and  fiftldy,  they  had  adulterated'  the  Con- 
.stantinopolitan  Creed"  by  adding  to  it  the  words 
Filioque,  thus  teaching"  that  the  llolv  Spirit  did 
not  iiroceed  oidy  from  the  Father,  but  also  from 
the  Son.  This  fast  was  deemed,  and  has  always 
been  deemed  by  the  Greek  Church   the  great 


heresy  of  the  Roman  Church.  .  .  .  The  Greek 
Church  to-day  in  all  its  branches  —  in  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  Russia  —  professes  to  hold  tirndy  by 
the  formulas  and  decisions  of  the  seven  (Km- 
menical  or  General  Councils,  regarding  with 
s])ecial  honour  that  of  Nice.  The  Nicene  and 
At hanasian  Creeds  are  the  symbols  of  its  failh, 
the  Filio(iue  clause  being  omitted  from  the 
former,  and  the  eighth  article  reading  thus: 
'And  in  the  Holy  Gliost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  F.ither,  and  with 
the  Father  and  Son  together  i>.  worshipped 
and  glorified.'  .  .  .  The  Greek  Church,  unlike 
the  Latin,  denounces  the  \ise  of  images  as  objects 
of  devotion,  and  holds  in  abhorrence  every  form 
of  what  it  terms  '  image  worship. '  Its  position 
in  this  manner  is  very  curio\is.  It  is  true,  uo 
figures  of  our  Lord,  of  the  Virgin,  or  saints,  such 
as  one  sees  in  churches,  wayside  chapels,  and  in 
the  open  fields  in  countries  where  the  Roman 
Church  is  powerful,  are  to  be  seen  iu  Russia, 
Greece,  or  any  of  those  lands  where  the  Eastern 
Clunrh  is  suiireme.  On  the  other  hand,  jiictures 
of  the  plainest  kind  everywhere  take  their  place, 
and  are  regarded  with  the  deepest  veneration." 
— J.  C.  Lees,  The  Greek  Church  (in  the  Church<'x 
of  ChriiitiiKlom).   led.   4. — See,    also,    Filioql'e 

CoNTKOVKItSV. 

A.  D.  337-476. — The  fall  of  Imperial  Rome. 
— The  rise  of  Ecclesiastical  Rome. — The  jioli- 
tical  and  religious  history  of  the  Empire  from 
the  ileath  of  Ccmstantiue  is  so  fully  narrated 
imdcr  l{ome  that  mere  mention  here  of  a  few 
events  will  suttice,  viz.  :  the  revival  of  Paganism 
tuider  the  Emperor  Julian;  the  rea.seendeucy  of 
Christianity;  the  formal  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  senate ;  the  final  division  of  the  Em- 
])ire  into  East  and  AVest  between  the  sons  of 
Theodosius;  the  three  sieges  and  the  sacking  of 
Rome  by  Alaric;  the  legal  separation  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Empires;  tlie  pillage  of 
Rome  by  the  Vandals  and  its  final  subnii.ssion  to 
the  barbarians.  See  Ro.me:  A.  D.  337-361,  to 
445-470.  For  an  account  of  the  early  bishops 
of  Rome,  see  Papacy.  "A  heathen  historian 
traces  the  origin  of  the  calamities  which  he  re- 
cords to  the  abolition  of  sacrifice  by  Theodosius, 
and  the  sack  of  Rome  to  the  laws  against  the  an- 
cient faith  passed  by  his  son.  This  objection  of 
the  heathens  that  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  and 
the  a.scendency  of  Christianity  were  the  cause  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  empire  was  so  wide  spread, 
and  had  such  force  with  those,  both  Pagans  an<l 
Christians,  who  conceived  history  to  be  the  out- 
come of  magical  or  demonic  powers,  that  Angus- 
tine  devoted  twelve  years  of  his  life  to  its  refuta- 
tion. His  treatise,  '  De  Civitate  Dei.'  was  begun 
in  413,  and  was  not  finished  till  4'3G,  within  four 
years  of  his  death.  Rome  had  once  been  taken; 
society,  cons\inied  by  inward  corruption,  was 
shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the  violent  onset  of 
the  Teutonic  tribes;  men's  hearts  were  failing 
them  for  fear;  the  voice  of  calumny  cried  aloud, 
and  laid  these  woes  to  the  charge  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Augustine  undertook  to  refute  the 
calumny,  and  to  restore  the  courage  of  his  fel- 
low-Christians. Taking  a  rapid  survey  of  his- 
tory, he  asks  what  the  gods  had  ever  done  for 
the  well-being  of  the  state  or  for  public  morality. 
He  maintains  that  the  greatness  of  Rome  in  the 
past  was  due  to  the  virtues  of  her  sons,  and  not 
to  the  protection  of  the  gods.     He  shows  that, 
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long  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  licr  ruin  had 
begun  witli  the  introduction  of  foreign  vices 
after  tlie  destruction  of  Carthage,  and  declares 
that  much  in  the  ancient  worship,  instead  of  pre- 
venting, had  hastened  that  ruin.  He  rises  above 
tlie  troubles  of  the  present,  and  amid  the  vanish- 
ing glories  of  the  city  of  men  he  proclaims  the 
stability  of  the  city  of  God.  At  a  time  when 
the  downfall  of  Rome  was  thought  to  presage 
approaching  doom,  Augustine  regarded  the  dis- 
asters around  him  as  the  birth-throes  of  a  new 
world,  a.s  a  necessary  moment  in  the  onward 
movement  of  Christianity." — W.  Stewart,  T/ie 
Church  of  the  Ath  and  r,tli  Centuries  (St.  Giles' 
Lectures,  -ith  series). — "  There  is  as  little  ground 
for  discovering  a  miraculous,  as  there  is  for  dis- 
owning a  providential  element  in  the  course  of 
events.  The  institutions  of  Roman  authority 
and  law  had  been  planted  regular!}-  over  all  the 
territory  which  the  conquering  hordes  coveted 
and  seized;  alongside  of  every  magistrate  was 
now  placed  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  by  every 
Hall  of  Justice  stood  a  Hou.se  of  Prayer.  The 
Representative  of  Ca;.sar  lost  all  his  power  and 
dignity  when  the  armies  of  CVsar  were  scattered 
inflight ;  the  minister  of  Christ  felt  that  behind 
him  was  an  invisible  force  with  which  the  hosts 
of  the  alien  could  not  cope,  and  his  behaviour  im- 
pressed the  barbarian  with  the  conviction  that 
there  was  reality  here.  That  beneficent  mission 
of  Leo,  A.  D.  453,  of  which  Gibbon  says :  '  The 
pressing  eloquence  of  Leo,  his  majestic  aspect 
and  sacerdotal  robes,  e.\cited  the  veneration  of 
Attila  for  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Christians ' 
— would  be  but  an  instance  of  what  many  name- 
less priests  from  provincial  towns  did,  '  not  count- 
ing their  lives  dear  to  them.'  The  organisation 
-of  the  Latin  state  vitalised  by  a  new  spiritual 
force  vanquished  the  victors.  It  was  the  method 
and  the  discipline  of  this  organisation,  not  the 
subtlety  of  its  doctrine,  nor  the  fervour  of  its 
officials,  that  beat  in  detail  one  chief  with  his 
motley  following  after  another.  Hence  too  it 
.  came  about  that  the  Christianity  which  was 
adopted  as  the  religion  of  Europe  was  not  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  various  tribes  that 
embraced  it,  but  was  delivered  to  each  as  from 
a  common  fountain-head.  ...  It  was  a  social 
triumph,  proceeding  from  religious  motives  which 
we  may  regard  with  unstinted  admiration  and 
gratitude." — J.  AVatt,  The  Latin  Church  (St. 
Giles'  Lectures,  4th  series. — "The  temporal  fall 
of  the  Imperial  metropolis  tended  to  throw  a 
brighter  light  upon  her  ecclesiastical  claims.  The 
separation  of  the  East  and  the  West  had  already 
enhanced  the  religious  dignitj-  of  the  ancient 
capital.  The  great  Eastern  patriarchates  of  An- 
tiocli,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem  had  up  to  that 
time  all  held  themselves  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
Rome.  Constantinople  had  even  assumed  certain 
airs  of  supremacy  over  all.  The  General  Coun- 
cils which  had  defined  the  Faith  at  Nicrea  and 
Constantinople  had  been  composed  almost  wholly 
of  Orientals.  The  great  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
the  men  who  had  defended  or  diffused  the  com- 
mon Faith,  had  been  mostly  Greeks  by  origin 
and  language.  Jsone  had  been  Romans,  and  it 
was  rarely, "till  the  fourth  century,  that  any  of 
them  had  written  in  the  Latin  tongue.  When 
Athanasius.  exiled  from  Alexandria,  came  to 
Italy  and  Gaul,  it  was  three  years  before  he 
could  learn  enough  of  the  language  of  the  West 
to  address  its  congregations  in  public.     But  tliis 
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curious  fact  shows  that  the  Western  Cliristians 
were  now  no  longer  the  little  Greek  colony  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries.  Christianity  had  be- 
come the  national  religion  of  the  native  races. 
The  Romans  might  now  feel  that  they  were  he- 
coming  again  a  people:  that  their  glorious  career 
was  assuming,  as  it  were,  a  new  point  of  depart- 
ure. .  .  .  For  at  this  moment  the  popular  in- 
stinct could  not  fail  to  perceive  how  strong!  v  the 
conscience  of  the  barbarians  had  lieen  affected  Ijy 
the  spiritual  majesty  of  Christian  Rome.  Tlie 
Xortliern  hordes  had  beaten  down  all  armed  re- 
sistance. The}'  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  strength  of  the  Eastern  Empire;  they  had, 
for  a  moment  at  least,  actually  overcome  the 
Western ;  they  had  overrun  many  of  the  fairest 
provinces,  and  liad  effected  a  permanent  lodge- 
ment in  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  still  more  recently 
in  Africa.  Yet  in  all  these  countries,  rude  as 
they  still  were,  they  had  sul)mitted  to  accejit  the 
creed  of  the  Gospel.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  Ijarbarian  Paganism  established  within  the 
limits  of  the  Empire  anywhere,  except  perhaps 
in  furthest  Britain." — C.  Merivale,  Four  lectures. 
on  same  Epochs  r/f  Early  Church  History,  pp.  130- 
136. — "  When  the  surging  tides  of  barbarian  in- 
vasion swept  over  Europe,  the  Christian  organi- 
zation was  almost  the  only  institution  of  tlie  past 
which  survived  the  flood.  It  remained  as  a  visi- 
ble monument  of  what  had  been,  and,  by  so  re- 
maining, was  of  itself  an  antithesis  to  the  present. 
The  ehfef  town  of  the  Roman  province,  whatever 
its  status  under  barbarian  rule,  was  still  the 
bishop's  see.  The  limits  of  the  old  'province,' 
though  the  boundary  of  a  new  kingdom  might 
bisect  them,  were  still  the  limits  of  his  diocese. 
The  bishop's  tribunal  was  the  only  tribunal  in 
which  the  laws  of  the  Empire  could  be  pleaded 
in  their  integrity.  The  bishop's  dress  was  the 
ancient  robe  of  a  Roman  magistrate.  The  an- 
cient Roman  language  which  was  used  in  the 
Church  services  was  a  standing  protest  against 
the  growing  degeneracy  of  the  '  vulgar  tongue.' 
...  As  the  forces  of  the  Empire  became  less 
and  less,  the  forces  of  the  Church  became  more  and 
more.  The  Churches  preserved  that  which  had 
been  from  the  first  the  secret  of  Imperial  strength. 
For  underneath  the  Empire  which  changed  and 
passed,  beneath  the  shifting  pageantry  of  Em- 
perors who  moved  across  the  stage  and  were 
seen  no  more,  was  the  abiding  empire  of  law 
and  administration,  —  which  changed  only  as 
the  deep  sea  changes  beneath  the  windswept 
waves.  That  inner  empire  was  continued  in  the 
Christian  Churches.  In  the  years  of  transition 
from  the  ancient  to  the  modern  world,  when  all 
civilized  society  seemed  to  be  disintegrated,  the 
confederation  of  the  Christian  Churches,  by  the 
very  fact  of  its  existence  upon  the  old  imperial 
lines,  was  not  only  the  most  powerful,  but  the 
only  powerful  organization  in  the  civilized  world. 
It  was  so  vast,  and  so  powerful,  that  it  seemed 
to  be,  and  there  were  few  to  question  its  being, 
the  visible  realization  of  that  Kingdom  of 
God  which  our  Lord  Himself  had  preached."— 
E.  Hatch,  The  Organization  of  the  Christian 
Churches,  pp.  160-178. 

A.  D.  347-412.— The  Syrian  Churches.— 
"  St.  Chrysostom  was  born  there  A.  D.  347;  and 
it  was  in  his  time  that  Autioch,  with  its  hundred 
thousand  Christians,  became  the  leading  Church 
in  Asia,  especially  in  the  Arian  controversy  [sec 
Ariaxism],    for  IVrianism   was   very  prevalent 
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then'.  Hut  nil  tills  lies  oulsiiUMiiir  iicriiMl.  Tlii' 
Ni-cnlldl  •.Si-li<K.I  (if  Antiocli'  1ms  its  urigin  just 
iM-foru  ...  our  ihtLhI  [yil,  Wiltscli].  Doro- 
tlicus,  .  .  .  mid  till.'  marlvr  I-miiiii  iniiy  Iw  ro- 
pinli'il  as  its  fiiumlei^.  IiiCdUtrasl  tutlic  allr;Lr<>r- 
isiiig  mystiiisin  of  tlic  School  of  Alcxamliia,  it 
was  tlistiiifruishcil  hy  a  inori'.solKraiid  iritical  in- 
tiTpri'tatiou  of  !>iri|iturc.  It  lookcil  to  ;;rairmiar 
aiul  history  for  its  jirinciiili's  of  I'xcjri'sis.  Hut 
\vi'  must  not  suppose  that  there  was  at  Autioeh 
an  eduiational  eslablishmeiit  like  the  C'alechetieal 
School  nt  Alexandria,  which,  bv  a  succession  of 
jrrcat  teachers,  kept  up  a  traditional  mode  of 
exegesis  and  instruction.  It  was  rather  an  in- 
tellectual tendency  which,  bejiiiining  with 
Luciaii  and  Dorolheiis.  developed  in  a  detinite 
direction  in  Antio<li  and  other  Syrian  Churches. 
.  .  .  Tlwse  notices  of  the  C'hurchesof  .lerusaleni, 
Cii'sarea  in  Palestine,  and  Antiocli  must  sutlice 
as  n'pres<iitative  of  the  Syrian  Churches.  The 
number  of  these  Churches  was  considerable  even 
in  the  second  century,  and  hy  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  was  very  large  indeed,  as  is  seen  by 
the  number  of  bishOps  who  attend  local  Coun- 
cils."—A.  Plunimer.  'Ac  Chuirh  of  the  Miirli/ 
Fiithers,  rh.  'A. — "  It  has  often  astonished  me  that 
no  one  has  ever  translated  the  letters  of  St. 
Jerome.  The  letters  of  St.  Augustine  have  been 
translated,  and  are  in  many  parts  very  enter- 
taining reading,  but  they  are  nothing  in  point  of 
living  interest  when  compared  witli  St.  .lerome's. 
These  letters  illustrate  liie  about  the  year  400  as 
nothing  else  can.  They  show  us,  for  instance, 
what  education  then  was,  what  clerical  life  con- 
sisted in:  they  tell  us  of  modes  and  fashions,  and 
they  te.ieli  us  how  vigorous  and  constant  was 
the  communication  at  that  same  period  between 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Komaii  emiiire. 
We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  fifth  ceiiluiy  as  a  time 
when  there  was  very  little  travel,  and  when  most 
certainly  the  Kast  and  West  —  Ireland,  England. 
Gaul  and  Palestine  —  were  much  more  widely 
and  completely  separated  than  now,  when  steam 
has  iiraclically  annihilated  time  and  space.  And 
yet  such  an  idea  is  very  mistaken.  There  was  u 
iiiost  lively  intercourse  existing  between  these 
regions,  a  constant  Church  correspondence  kept 
up  between  them,  and  the  most  intense  and  vivid 
interest  maintained  by  the  Gallic  and  Syrian 
churches  in  the  minutest  details  of  their  re- 
s|)eclive  histories.  Mark  now  how  this  liajipened. 
St.  Jerome  at  l?ethleliem  was  the  centre  of  this 
intercourse,  llis  position  in  the  Christian  world 
in  the  beginning  of  the  tifth  century  can  imly  be 
c<mipare(l  to.  but  was  not  at  all  eciuallcil  l)y.  "that 
of  John  Calvin  at  the  time  of  the  Heformatioii. 
>Ien  from  the  most  distant  parts  consulted  him. 
Bishops  of  highest  renown  for  sanctity  anil 
learning,  like  St.  Augustine,  and  Exuperius  of 
Toulouse  in  southern  France,  <leferred  to  his 
authority.  The  keen  interest  he  to<ik  in  the 
churches  of  Gaul,  and  the  intimate  knowledge 
he  i)ossessed  of  the  most  petty  local  details  and 
religious  gossip  therein,  can  only  be  untlerstood 
by  one  who  has  studied  his  very  abusive  treatise 
against  Vigilantius  or  his  correspondence  with 
Exuperius.  .  .  .  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  was 
this  correspondence  carried  on  when  there  was 
no  postal  system  V  Here  it  was  that  the  or- 
ganization of  monasticism  suiiplied  a  want. 
Jerome's  letters  tell  us  the  very  name  of  his 
postman.  He  was  a  monk  named  Sysinnius. 
He  was  perpetually  on  the  road  between  Mar- 


seilles anil  nethlehem.  Again  and  again  does 
Jerome  mention  his  coming  and  his  going.  His 
appearance  must  indeed  have  been  the  great  ex- 
citement of  life  at  Bethlehem.  Travelling 
jirobably  via  Sardinia,  Uome,  Greece,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Adriatic,  he  gathered  up  all  kinds 
of  clerical  news  on  the  way  —  a  pieie  of  conduct 
on  his  jiart  which  seems  to  have  had  its  usual 
results.  As  a  tale-bearer,  he  not  only  revealed 
secrets,  but  also  separated  chief  friends,  and  this 
monk  Sysinnius  with  his  gossips  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  cause  of  the  celebrated  (juarrel 
between  Augustine  and  Jerome." — G.  T.  Stokes, 
Inhiiid  aiitl'tli,   (Utir  lliurch.  /./<.  170-17-'. 

A.  D.  496-800.— The  Prankish  Church  to 
the  Empire  of  Charlemagne. — "The  baiuism 
of  Chloihjvech  |Clovis— see  Fk.xnks:  A.  1).  4M1- 
~^\\\  was  followed  by  the  wholesale  conveition 
of  the  Franks.  Xo  compulsion  was  used  to 
bring  the  heathen  into  the  Church.  As  a  heathen, 
Chlodovech  had  treated  the  Church  with  for- 
bearance; he  was  cipially  tolerant  to  heathenism 
when  he  was  a  Chri-stian.  But  his  example 
worked,  and  thousands  of  noble  Franks  crowiled 
to  the  water  of  regeneration.  Gregory  of  Tours 
reckons  the  Franks  as  Christians  after  the  bap- 
tism of  their  king,  which  took  jilace  at  Christmas, 
A.  D.  496.  His  ccmversion  made  no  alteration 
in  the  policy  and  ctmduct  of  Chlodovech;  he 
remained  the  same  mixture  of  cunning  and 
auilaeity,  of  cruelty  and  sensuality,  that  he  was 
before.  .  .  .  But.  though  his  bapti.sm  was  to  him 
of  no  moral  import,  its  con.seiiuences  were  wide 
spreading.  When  Gregory  of  Tours  com])ares 
the  conversion  of  Chloilovech  with  that  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  he  was  fully  in  the  right. 
.  .  .  And  the  baptism  of  Chlodovechfleelared  to 
the  world  that  the  new  blood  being  poured  into 
the  veins  of  the  old  and  expiring  civilization, 
had  been  (|uickened  by  the  same  elements,  and 
would  unite  with  the  old  in  the  new  development. 
.  .  .  That  many  of  those  who  were  ba])tized  car- 
ried with  lliem  into  their  new  Chrisliaiiity  their 
old  heathen  superslitionsas  well  as  their  barbarism 
is  certain;  and  the  times  were  not  tho.se  in  which 
the  growth  of  the  great  Christian  graces  was 
encouraged;  the  germs,  however,  of  a  new  life 
were  laid." — S.  fiaring-tiould,  Tlic  Church  in 
Germany,  ch.  3. — "The  details  of  the  history  of 
the  Jlerovingian  period  of  Frankish  history  are 
extraordinarily  complicated;  hapiiily,  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  for  our  purjiose  to  follow  them. 
.  .  .  In  the  earlier  years  after  the  conquest,  all 
ranks  of  the  clergy  were  tilled  by  Gallo-Uonians. 
The  Franks  were  the  dominant  race,  and  wcrc^ 
Christian,  but  they  were  new  converts  from  a 
rude  heathenism,  and  it  would  take  some  genera- 
tions to  raise  up-  a  'native  ministry'  among 
them.  Not  only  the  literature  of  the  (Western) 
Church,  but  all  its  services,  and,  still  more,  the 
conversational  intercourse  of  all  civilized  and 
Christian  ]ieo;ile,  was  in  Latin.  Besides,  the 
Franks  were  warriors,  a  conquering  caste,  a 
separate  nation;  and  to  lay  down  the  battle-axe 
and  spear,  and  enter  into  "the  peaceful  ranks  of 
the  Bomano-Gallic  Church,  would  have  seemed 
to  them  like  changing  their  nationality  for  that 
of  the  more  highly  cultured,  perhaps,  but,  in 
their  eyes,  subject  race.  The  Frank  kings  did 
not  ignore  the  vahie  of  education.  Clovis  is  said 
to  have  estal)lish<'da  Palatine  school,  and  enccmr- 
aged  his  young  men  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  positions  which  his  conquests  had  opened  out 
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to  them.  His  grandsons,  we  have  seen,  prided 
themselves  on  tlieir  Latin  culture.  After  a  while, 
Franks  aspired  to  the  magnificent  positions  which 
the  great  sees  of  the  C'hurcli  offered  to  their 
ambition ;  and  we  find  men  with  Teutonic  names, 
and  no  doubt  of  Teutonic  race,  among  the 
bishops.  .  .  .  For  a  still  longer  period,  few 
Franks  entered  into  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
Church.  Not  only  did  the  priestliood  offer  little 
temptation  to  them,  but  also  the  policy  of  the 
kings  and  nobles  opposed  the  diminution  of  their 
military  strength,  by  refusing  leave  to  their 
Franks  to  enter  into  holy  orders  or  into  the  mon- 
asteries. The  cultured  families  of  the  cities 
would  afford  an  ample  supply  of  men  for  the 
clergy,  and  promising  j-outlis  of  a  lower  class 
seem  already  not  infrequently  to  have  been  edu- 
cated for  the  service  of  the  Church.  It  was  only 
in  the  later  period,  when  some  approach  had 
been  made  to  a  fusion  of  the  races,  that  we  And 
Franks  entering  into  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
Church,  and  simultaneously  we  find  Gallo- 
Romans  in  the  ranks  of  the  armies.  .  .  .  !Monks 
wielded  a  powerful  spiritual  influence.  But  the 
name  of  not  a  single  priest  appears  in  the  history 
of  the  times  as  exercising  any  influence  or 
authority.  .  .  .  Under  the  gradual  secularization 
of  the  Church  in  the  Merovingian  period,  the 
monasteries  had  the  greatest  share  in  keeping 
alive  a  remnant  of  vital  religion  among  the 
people :  and  in  the  gradual  decay  of  learning  and 
art,  the  monastic  institution  was  the  ark  in  which 
the  ancient  civilization  survived  the  deluge  of 
barbarism,  and  emerged  at  length  to  spread  itself 
over  the  modern  world." — E.  L.  Cutts,  Chiirle- 
iiiarjKc,  i-Ji.  .1  and  7. — "  Two  Anglo-Sa.xon  monks, 
St.  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  and  St.  "Williljrord 
undertook  the  conversion  of  the  .savage  fisher- 
men of  Friesland  and  Holland  at  tlie  end  of  the 
seventh  and  beginning  of  the  eighth-  century; 
they  were  followed  b_v  another  Englishman,  the 
most  renowned  of  all  these  missionaries,  Win- 
frith,  whose  name  was  changed  to  Boniface, 
perhaps  \>\  the  Pope,  in  recognition  of  his  active 
and  beneficent  apostleship.  When  Gregory  II. 
appointed  him  bishop  of  Germany  (723),  he  went 
through  Bavaria  and  established  there  the  dio- 
ceses of  Frisingen,  Passau,  and  Ratisbon.  AVhen 
Pope  Zaoharias  bestowed  the  rank  of  metro- 
politan upon  the  Church  of  JIainz  in  748,  he 
entrusted  its  direction  to  St.  Boniface,  who  from 
that  time  was  primate,  as  it  were,  of  all  Ger- 
many, under  the  authoritj'  of  the  Holy  See.  St. 
Boniface  was  assassinated  by  the  Pagans  of  Fries- 
land  in  75.5." — V.  Duruy,  Hint,  nf  the  Midille 
Ar/isi,  hk.  3,  elt.  8.  —  "Boniface,  whose  original 
name  was  Winfrid,  was  of  a  noble  Devonshire 
family  (A.  D.  680),  educated  at  the  monastery  of 
Nutcelle,  in  Hampshire,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  for 
learning  and  aliility,  when  (in  A.  I).  710),  seized 
with  tlie  prevalent  missionary  enthusiasm,  he 
abandoned  his  prospects  at  home,  and  set  out 
with  two  companions  to  labour  among  the  Fris- 
ians. .  .  .  Winfi'id  was  refused  permission  by 
tlie  Duke  to  preach  in  liis  dominions,  and  he 
returned  home  to  England.  In  th'e  following 
spring  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  for 
some  months,  and  then,  with  a  general  aiUhori- 
zation  front  the  pope  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
Central  Europe,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  passed 
through  Bavaria  into  Thuringia,  where  he  began 
his  work.      While   here   the  death   of  Radbod, 


A.  D.  719,  and  the  conquest  of  Frisia  bv  Charles 
Martel,  opened  up  new  prospects  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  that  country,  and  Boniface  went 
tliither  and  laboured  for  tliree  years  among  the 
missionaries,  under  Willibrord  of  Utrecht.  Then, 
following  in  the  track  of  the  victorious  forces  of 
Charles  Martel.  he  jilunged  into  the  wilds  of 
Hessia,  converted  two  of  its  chiefs  whose  example 
was  followed  by  multitudes  (jf  the  Hessians  and 
Saxons,  and  a  monastery  arose  at  Amijueburg  as 
the  head-quarters  of  the  mission.  The  Bishop 
of  Rome  being  informed  of  this  success,  sum- 
moned Boniface  to  Rome,  A.  D.  723,  and  conse- 
crated him  a  regionary  bishop,  with  a  general 
jurisdiction  over  all  whom  he  should  win  from 
paganism  into  the  Christian  fold,  reiiuiring  from 
him  at  the  same  time  the  oath  which  was  usually 
required  of  bishops  within  the  patriarchate  of 
Rome,  of  obedience  to  the  see.  .  .  .  Boniface 
was  not  only  a  zealous  missionary,  an  earnest 
preacher,  a  learned  scholar,  but  he  was  a  states- 
man and  an  able  administrator.  He  not  only 
spread  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  but  he 
organized  the  Church  among  the  newly  converted 
nations  of  Germany;  he  regulated  the  disorder 
which  existed  in  the  Prankish  Church,  and  estab- 
lished the  relations  between  Church  and  State  on 
a  settled  basis.  The  mediicval  analysts  tell  us 
that  Boniface  crowned  Pepin  king,  and  modem 
writers  have  usually  reproduced  the  statement. 
'  Rettberg,  and  the  able  writer  of  the  biography 
of  Boniface  in  Herzog  (Real  Ecyk,  s.  v.),  argue 
satisfactorily  from  Boniface's  letters  that  he  took 
no  part  in  Pepin's  coronation.'  When  Boniface 
withdrew  from  the  active  supervision  of  the 
Frankish  Churches,  it  is  probable  that  his  place 
was  to  some  extent  supplied  in  the  councils  of 
the  mayor  and  in  the  s,vnods  of  the  Churcli  by 
Chrodegang,  Bishop  of  jVIetz,  a  man  whose 
character  and  influence  in  the  history  of  the 
Frank  Church  have  hardly  hitherto  been  appre- 
ciated."— E.  L.  Cutts,  Cliiirlfiiuiriiic,  cli.  12. — 
"Both  Karlmann  and  Pippin  tried  to  reform 
certain  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Church. 
Two  councils,  convoked  by  Karlmann,  tlic  one  in 
Germany  (742),  the  other  in  the  following  year 
at  Lestines  (near  Charleroi,  in  Belgium),  drew  up 
decrees  which  abolished  superstitious  rites  and 
certain  Pagan  ceremonies,  still  remaining  in 
force;  they  also  authorized  grants  of  Church 
lands  by  the  'Prince'  for  military  purposes  on 
condition  of  a  payment  of  an  annual  rent  to  the 
Church;  they  reformed  tlic  ecclesiastical  life, 
forbade  the  priests  to  hunt  or  to  ride  tlirough  the 
woods  with  dogs,  falcons,  or  sparrow-hawks: 
and,  finally,  made  all  priests  subordinate  to  their 
diocesan  bishops,  to  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
give  account  each  year  of  their  faith  and  tlieir 
ministry  — -  all  of  which  were  necessary  ]irovisions 
for  the  organization  of  the  ecck'siastical  hierarchy 
and  for  the  regulation  of  church  govermiu-nt. 
Similar  measures  were  taken  by  the  Council  of 
Soissons.  convoked  by  Pippin  in  744.  In  747, 
Karlmann  renounced  the  woild  and  retired  to 
the  celebrated  Italian  monastery  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino.  As  he  left  he  entrusted  his  children  to 
the  care  of  their  uncle.  Pippin,  who  robbed 
them  of  their  inheritance  and  ruled  alone  over 
the  whole  Frankish  Empire.  .  .  .  Cliarlemagne 
enlarged  and  comi^leteil  the  work  which  liad 
only  been  begun  by  Charles  Martel  and  Pippin. 
."  .  The  >[iddle  Ages  acknowledged  two 
Slasters,  the  Pope  aud^thc  Emperor,  and  these 
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two  powers  came,  tlio  one  from  Rome,  niul  the 
other  from  Austrasiiiii  Fraiicf.  .  .  .  Tlir  miiyors 
of  Aiistrasia.  I'ippin  of  IKrislal,  anil  Cliarlcs 
Martil,  rebuilt  the  Kraiikish  moiiarehy  ami  jwe- 
pan-il  the  way  for  the  empire  of  Charlcmatjiie: 
.  .  .  the  Uomaii  pontiffs  .  .  .  (.'atliereil  aroiinil 
them  all  the  tiiiirehes  of  the  West,  ami  iilaceil 
themselves  ilt  the  head  of  the  great  C'atliolie 
soeiety,  over  which  one  day  Orefiory  VII.  and 
Innoct'iil  III.  should  claim  to" have  sole  dominion." 
—V.  Duriiv.  Ili't.  <•!'  thi  MiiUlU  Ar/m.  j>i>.  IIU- 
122.  KW.— See  JI.vyohsoktiie  P.m.ack:  Fu.v.nks: 
A.  I).  7(W_si4;and  I'.u-.vcv:  A.  I).  7.').>-T74,  and 
774. — The  eonmalion  of  I'liarlemajine  at  Home 
bv  Pope  Leo  III.  (see  Uo.m.vn  Kmimkk,  A.  I). 
S(K))  pive  the  Western  C'liurcli  tlie  iilace  in  the 
state  it  had  held  under  the  earlier  Homan  emper- 
ors. The  character  of  so  jrreat  a  man.  the  very 
books  lie  read  and  all  lh.it  ifed  the  vij,'oroiis  ideal 
element  in  so  powerful  a  spirit  are  worthy  of 
Interest:  for  this  at  least  he  souL'tit  to  accompli.sh 

—  to  give  order  to  a  tumultuous  and  barbarian 
world,  and  to  establish  learning,  and  purify  the 
church:  "While  at  table,  lie  liked  to  hear  a 
recital  or  a  reading,  iind  it  was  histories  and  the 
great  deeds  of  past  times  which  were  usually 
read  to  him.  lie  took  great  pleasure,  also,  in  the 
works  of  SI.  Augustine,  and  cs|)ecially  in  tliat 
whose  title  is'l)e  C'ivitat(!  Dei.'.  .  .  He  prac- 
ticed the  Christian  religion  in  all  its  purity  and 
with  great  fervour,  whose  principles  had  been 
taught  him  from  his  infancy.  .  .  .  He  diligently 
attended  .  .  .  church  in  the  evening  and  morn- 
ing, and  even  at  night,  to  as.sist  at  the  olliecs 
and  at  the  holy  .sacrifice,  as  much  as  his  health 
permitted  him.  He  watched  with  care  that 
nothing  should  be  done  but  with  the  greatest 
propriety,  constantly  <irdering  the  guardians  of 
the  church  not  to  allow  anytliing  to  be  brought 
there  or  left  there  inconsistent  with  or  unworthy 
of  the  SJinctity  of  the  place.  .  .  .  He  was  alway-i 
ready  to  help  the  |ioor.  and  it  was  not  only  in 
his  own  country,  or  within  his  own  dominions 
that  he  dispensed  those  gratuitous  lilic'ralities 
which  the  tireeks  call  'alms,'  but  beyond  the 
seas — in  Syria,  in  P>gypl.  in  Alrica,  at  .lerusalem, 
at  Alexandria,  at  Carthage,  everywhere  where 
he  learned  that  Christians  were  living  in  poverty 

—  he  pitied  their  misery  and  loved  to  send  them 
money.  If  he  sought  with  so  much  care  the 
friendship  of  foreign  sovereigns,  it  was,  above 
all,  to  procure  for  the  Christians  living  iinder 
their  rule  help  and  relief.  Of  all  the  holy 
places,  he  had,  above  all,  a  great  veneration  for 
the  Church  of  the  Apo.stle  St.  Peterat  Rome." — 
Eginhard,  Life  of  C/iiirhiimr/iie. — "The  religious 
side  of  Charles'  character  is  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  the  study  of  his  remarkable  character  as  a 
whole  and  his  religious  policy  led  to  the  most 
important  and  durable  results  of  liis  reign.  lie 
inherited  an  ecclesiastical  policy  from  his  father; 
the  policy  of  regulating  and  strengthening  the 
inHuenee  of  the  Church  in  his  doiuinioiis  as  the 
chief  agent  of  civilization,  and  a  great  means  of 
binding  the  various  elements  of  the  emjiire  into 
one;  the  policy  of  accepting  the  Bishoji  of  Rome 
as  the  head  of  Western  Christianity,  with  patri- 
archal authority  over  all  its  Chufches."— E.  L. 
Cutts.  Cliiiiiciiifif/iifi,  e/i.  23.— The  following  is  a 
noteworthy  jiassage  from  Charlemagne's  Capitu- 
lary of  787:  "It  is  our  wish  that  you  maybe  what 
it  behoves  the  soldiers  of  the  church'  to  be, — 
religious  iu  heart,  learned  in  discourse,  pure  in 


act,  elonuent  in  speech:  so  that  all  who  approach 
your  house  iu  orcler  to  invoke  the  Divine  .Master, 
or  to  behold  the  excellence  of  the  religious  life, 
may  be  edified  in  beholding  you,  ami  instructed 
in  hearing  you  discourse  or  chant,  ami  m.'iy 
return  home  rendering  thanks  to  God  most  High. 
Fail  not.  as  thou  rcgardest  our  favour,  to  .send  a 
copy  of  this  letterto  all  thy  suffragans  and  to  all 
the  monasteries:  and  let  no  monk  go  bcyonil  his 
monastery  to  administer  justice  or  to  enter  the 
assemblies  and  the  voting-places.  Adieu." — I. 
15.  Mullinger.  T/ir  S-/,„„l«  of  ClKirh.i  th,   dmH. 

5th-7th  Centuries. — The  Nestorian,  Mono- 
physite  and  Monothelite  Controversies.  See 
Xkstoui.\n  ami   .MdNoi'iivsiTK,  and   Mo.ndtiie- 

I.ITK. 

Sth-^th  Centuries. — The  Irish  Church  and 
its  missions. —  The  story  of  the  conversion 
of  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick,  and  of  the  missionary 
labors  of  the  Church  which  he  founded,  is  brietly 
told  elsewhere  —  see  Ireland:  .'5tli-8th  Cen- 
TrniES.  "The  early  Church  worked  her  way, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  'underground,' 
under  camp  and  palace,  under  senate  and  forum. 
But  turn  where  we  will  in  these  Celtic  missions, 
we  notice  how  different  were  the  features  that 
marked  lliem  now.  In  Dalaradia  St.  Patrick 
olitaiiis  the  site  of  his  earliest,  church  from  the 
chieftain  of  the  country,  Dichu.  At  Tara,  he 
obtains  from  King  Laoghaire  a  reluctant  toler- 
ation of  his  ministry.  In  Conii.nught  he  addresses 
himself  tirst  to  the  chieftains  of  Tirawley,  and  in 
JIunster  baptizes  Angus,  the  king,  at  Cashel, 
the  seat  of  the  kings.  What  he  did  in  Ireland 
reproduces  itself  in  the  Celtic  missions  of  Wales 
and  Scotland,  and  we  cannot  but  take  note  of 
the  important  inlluence  of  Welsh  aii<l  Pictish 
chiefs.  .  .  .  'The  people  may  not  have  adopted 
the  actiuil  profession  of  Christianity,  which  was 
all  perhaps  that  in  the  first  instance  they  ado|)ted 
from  any  clear  or  intelligent  appreciation  of  its 
superiority  to  their  former  religion.  But  to 
obtain  from  the  jieople  even  an  actual  profession 
of  Christianity  was  an  im])ortanl  step  to  ultimate 
success.  It  secured  toleration  at  least  for  Chris- 
tian institutions.  It  cnaliled  the  missionaries  to 
])lant  in  every  tribe  their  churches,  schools,  and 
monasteries,  and  to  establish  among  the  half 
pagan  inhabitants  of  the  country  siX'ieties  of 
holy  men,  whose  devotion,  usefulness,  and  iiiety 
soon  produced  an  effect  on  the  most  barbarous 
and  savage  hearts.'  " — G.  F.  JMaclear.  Coiircrsion 
of  the  W,xt:  The  CV-Hk,  ch.  11.— "  The  Medieval 
Church  of  the  West  found  in  the  seventh  century 
an  immense  task  before  it  to  fulfil.  .  .  .  The 
missionaries  who  addressed  themselves  to  the 
enormous  task  of  the  conversion  of  Germany 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  groups 
— the  British,  the  iVankish.  and.  entering  some- 
what later  into  an  honourable  rivalry  with  these, 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  A  word  or  two  upon  each  of 
these  groups.  The  British  —  tlicT  include  Irish 
and  Scotch  —  could  no  longer  find  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  tJieir  ministry  in  England,  now  th.it 
there  the  Roman  rule  and  discipline,  to  which 
they  were  so  little  disposed  to  submit,  had  every- 
where won  the  day.  Their  own  religious  houses 
were  full  to  overflowing.  At  home  there  was 
little  for  them  to  do,  while  yet  that  divine 
hunger  and  thirst  for  the  winning  of  souls, 
which  had  so  possessed  the  heart  of  St. 
Patrick,  lived  on  in  theirs.  To  these  so  minded, 
pagan    Germany    offered    a   welcome    field    of 
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labour,  and  one  in  whicli  there  was  ample  room 
for  all.  Then  tliere  were  the  Frankish  mission- 
aries, who  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  Frankisli 
kings,  which  sometimes  served  them  in  good 
stead;  while  at  other  times  this  protection  was 
very  far  from  a  recommendation  in  their  eyes  who 
were  easily  persuaded  to  see  in  th<'se  missionaries 
the  emissaries  of  a  foe.  Add  to  the.se  the  Anglo- 
Sa.vons;  the.se  last,  mindful  of  the  source  from 
which  they  had  received  their  own  Christianity, 
making  it  a  point  to  attach  their  converts  to 
Rome,  even  as  they  were  themselves  bound  to 
her  by  the  closest  ties.  The  language  which 
these  spoke  —  a  language  which  as  yet  can  have 
diverged  ver}'  little  from  the  Low  German  of 
Frisia,  must  have  given  to  them  many  facilities 
whicli  the  Frankish  missionaries  possessed  in  a 
far  slighter  degree,  the  British  not  at  all ;  and 
this  may  help  to  account  for  a  success  on  their 
parts  far  greater  than  attended  the  labours  of  the 
others.  To  them  too  it  was  mainly  due  that  the 
battle  of  the  Creeds,  which  had  been  fought 
and  lost  by  the  Celtic  missionaries  in  England, 
and  was  presently  renewed  in  Germany,  hail 
finally  the  same  issues  there  as  in  England. 
...  At  the  same  time,  there  were  differences  in 
the  intensity  and  obstinacy  of  resistance  to  the 
message  of  truth,  which  would  be  offered  by 
different  tribes.  There  was  ground,  which  at 
an  early  day  had  been  won  for  the  Gospel,  but 
which  in  the  storms  and  confusion  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries  had  been  lost  again:  the 
whole  line,  that  is,  of  the  Danube  and  Fhe  Rhine, 
regions  fair  and  prosperous  once,  but  in  every 
sense  wildernesses  now.  In  these  we  may  note 
a  readier  acceptance  of  the  message  than  found 
place  in  lands  which  in  earlier  times  that  mes- 
sage had  never  reached;  as  though  obscure 
reminiscences  and  traditions  of  the  past,  not 
wholly  e.xtinct,  had  helped  to  set  forward  the 
present  work.'' — R.  C.  Trench,  Lectures  on 
Medic  ml  C/iiiir/t  Ilistary.  lect.  o.  —  "From  Ireland 
cameGallus,  Fridolin,  Kilian,  Trutbertand  Levin. 
.  .  .  The  order  in  which  these  men  succeeded  one 
another  cannot  always  be  established,  from  the 
uncertainty  of  the  accounts.  \\c  know  thus  much, 
that  of  all  those  above-mentioned,  Gallus  wasthe 
first,  for  his  labours  in  Helvetia  (Switzerland)  were 
continued  from  the  preceding  into  the  period  of 
whicli  we  are  now  treating.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  uncertain  as  to  Fridolin  whether  he  had  not 
completed  his  work  before  Gallus,  in  the  .si.xth 
century,  for  in  the  opinion  of  some  he  closed  his 
career  in  the  time  of  Clodoveus  I.,  but,  accord- 
ing to  others,  he  is  said  to  have  lived  under 
Clodoveus  II.,  or  at  another  period.  His  labours 
extended  over  the  lands  on  the  Moselle,  in  the 
Vosges  Mountains,  over  Helvetia,  Rhietia  and 
Nigra  Silva  (the  Black  Forest),  He  built  the 
monastery  of  Sekkinga  on  the  Rhine.  Trutbert 
was  a  contemporary  and  at  the  same  time  a 
countryman  of  Gallus.  His  sphere  of  action  is 
said  to  have  been  Brisgovia  (Breisgau)  and  the 
Black  Forest.  Almost  half  a  century  later  Kil- 
ian proclaimed  the  gospel  in  Franconia  and 
Wirtzburg,  with  two  assistants,  Colonatus  and 
Totnanus.  In  the  latter  place  they  converted 
duke  Gozbert,  and  were  put  to  death  there  in 
688.  After  the  above  mentioned  missionaries 
from  Ireland,  in  the  seventh  centurv,  had  built 
churches  and  monasteries  in  the  southern  Ger- 
many, the  missionaries  from  Britain  repaired 
with  a  similar  purpose,  to  the  northern  countries. 


.  .  .  Men  from  other  nations,  as  ■Willericus, 
bishop  of  Brema,  preached  in  Transalbingia  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  Almost  all 
the  missionaries  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks 
selected  southern  Germany  as  their  sphere  of 
action:  Emmeran,  about  649,  Ratisbona,  Rud- 
bert,  about  696,  Bajoaria  (Bavaria),  Corbinian  the 
country  around  Frisinga,  Otbcrt  the  Breisgau 
and  Black  Forest,  and  Pirminius  the  Breisgau. 
Bajoaria,  Franconia,  Helvetia,  and  Alsatis."— 
J.  E.  T.  Wiltsch,  Iliimlboiik  of  the  Gmcjrnphy  and 
StatiMics  of  the  Chureh,  r.  1,  ;;;/.  363-367. 

A.  D.  553-800.— The  Western  Church.— Rise 
of  the  Papacy. — "Though  kindly  treated,  the 
Church  of  Rome  did  not  make  "any  progress 
under  the  Ostrogoths.  But  when  their  power 
had  been  broken  (553),  and  Rome  had  been  placed 
again  under  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  [see  Rome:  A.  D.  o35-.553],  the 
very  remoteness  of  her  new  master  insured  to 
the  Church  a  more  prosperous  future.  The  in- 
vasion of  the  Lombards  dro\'e  a  great  many 
refugees  into  her  territory,  and  the  Roman  popu- 
lation showed  a  slight  return  of  its  old  energy  in 
its  double  hatred  toward  them,  as  barbarians  "and 
as  Arians.  ...  It  was  at  this  favorable  point  in 
the  state  of  affairs,  though  critical  in  some  re- 
spects, that  Gregory  the  Great  made  his  appear- 
ance (590-604).  He  "was  a  descendant  of  the  noble 
Anicia  family,  and  added  to  his  advantages  of 
birth  and  position  the  advantages  of  a"  well- 
endowed  body  and  mind.  He  was  prefect  of 
Rome  when  less  than  thirty  years  old,  but- 
after  holding  this  office  a  "few  months  he 
abandoned  the  honors  and  cares  of  wf>rldly  things 
for  the  retirement  of  the  cloister.  His  reputation 
did  not  allow  him  to  remain  in  the  ob.scurity  of 
that  life.  Toward  579  he  was  .sent  to  Const.inti- 
nople  by  Pope  Pelagius  II.  as  secretary  or  papal 
nuncio,  and  he  rendered  distinguished  services 
to  the  Holy  See  in  its  relations  with  the  Empire 
and  in  its  struggles  against  the  Lombards.  In 
590  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people  raised 
him  with  one  accord  to  the  sovereign  i)ontificate, 
to  succeed  Pelagius.  As  it  was  still  necessary 
for  every  election  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Em- 
peror at  Constantinople,  Gregory  wrote  to  him 
to  beg  him  not  to  sanction  this  one;  but  the 
letter  was  intercepted  and  soon  orders  arrived 
from  Maurice  ratifying  the  election.  Gregory 
hid  himself,  but  he  was  discovered  and  led  liack 
t(i  Rome.  AYhen  once  Pope,  though  against  his 
will,  he  used  his  power  to  strengthen  the  papacy, 
to  propagate  Christianity,  and  to  improve  the 
discipline  and  organization  of  the  Church.  .  .  . 
Strengthened  thus  by  his  own  efforts,  he  under- 
took the  jjropagation  of  Christianity  and  orlho- 
do.w  both  within  and  without  the  limits  of  the 
old  Roman  Emjiire.  Within  those  limits  there 
were  still  some  who  clung  to  paganism,  in  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  even  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  at 
Terracina,  and  doubtless  also  in  Gaul,  as  there 
is  a  constitution  of  Childebert  still  e.xtaut  dated 
554,  and  entitled:  'For  the  abolition  of  tlie  re- 
mains of  idolatry.'  There  were  Arians  very  near 
to  Rome  —  namely,  the  Lombards;  but  through 
the  intervention  of  Theudalinda,  their  queen. 
Gregory  succeeded  in  having  Adclwald.  the  heir 
to  tiie  throne,  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith; 
as  early  as  387  the  Yisigoths  in  Spain,  under 
Reccared,  were  converted.  .  .  .  The  Roman 
Empire  had  perished,  and  the  barbarians  had 
built  upon  its  ruins  many  slight  structures  that 
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wore  soon  oviTtlinnvii.  Not  cvpn  liiul  tlic 
Fniiiks,  wlio  were  dislincd  to  be  |i<T|H'tuiileil  as 
11  iialiciii,  lis  yrt  siiccfi'did  in  finm(lin!r  it  socinl 
stall' of  any"  striMisrlli;  tlicir  lack  of  e.\|HTiciuc 
li-il  iliiin  from  oiii' attfiiipt  toaiiotlur,  all  oqiuilly 
vain ;  cvin  the  attt-mpt  of  ('hiirlcniagnt'  met 
with  no  niorp  iKTiiiiinent  siifocss.  In  the  midst 
of  lliise  successive  failures  one  institution  alone, 
developini;  slowly  and  steadily  through  the  cen- 
turies, followini;  out  the  spirit  of  its  principles, 
continued  to  grow  and  giun  in  power,  in  extent 
and  in  unity.  .  .  .  Tlie  Pope  liad  now  hecoine. 
in  truth,  the  ruler  of  (hristeiidoni.  lie  was. 
however,  still  a  subject  of  the  Greek  Emperor; 
hut  a  rupture  was  inevitable,  as  his  authority, 
on  the  one  hand,  was  growing  day  by  day,  and 
the  emperors  on  the  contrarv,  was  declininir." — 
V.  Duruy,  J/M.  <>f  the  Middle  Affen,  pp.  114-11."), 
KKS-ldi),  117.  —  "The  real  power  which  advanced 
the  credit  of  the  Hoiiian  see  during  these  ages 
wiLSthe  reaction  against  the  Byzantine  despotism 
over  the  Eastern  t'hurch;  ami  this  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  that  although  the  new  niaj)  of 
Europe  had  been  marked  out,  in  outline  at  least, 
by  the  year  .WO,  the  Honniii  see  dung  to  the 
eastern  connection  until  the  first  lialf  of  the 
eighth  century.  ...  In  the  political  or  diplo- 
matic struggle  between  the  Church  and  the  Em- 
perors, in  which  the  Einjierors  endeavored  to 
make  the  Church  subservient  to  the  imjicrial 
policy,  or  to  adjust  the  situation  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  emjiire,  and  the  Church  strove  to 
retain  its  autonomy  as  a  witness  to  the  faith  and 
a  legislator  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  the  Bishop 
of  Home  became,  so  to  speak,  the  constitutional 
head  of  the  opposition;  and  the  East  was  willini: 
to  e.xiilt  his  authority,  as  a  counterpoise  to  that 
<pf  the  Emperor,  to  any  extent  short  of  acknowl- 
edging that  the  primacj-  implied  a  supri'iiiaey." 
— .1.11.  Egar,  CliriMiiuhna :  Eriiinin.'iticiil  and 
J'i'lilinil,  front  CuiiKtiiidine  to  the  licfuniiiilinn,  p. 
'JO. — "The  election  system  was  only  used  for 
one  degree  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  for  the 
l)islii>i)ric.  The  lower  dignitaries  were  chosen 
by  the  bishop.  They  were  divided  into  two 
categories  of  orders  —  the  higher  and  the  lower 
orders.  There  were  three  higher  orders,  namely, 
the  jiricst.s,  the  deacons,  and  the  sub-deacons, 
and  four  lower  orders,  the  acolytes,  the  door- 
keepers, the  exorcists,  and  the"  readers.  The 
latter  orders  were  not  regarded  as  an  intesrrid 
part  of  the  clergy,  as  their  members  were  the 
servants  of  the  others.  As  regards  the  territorial 
divisions,  the  bishop  governed  the  diocese. which 
at  a  much  later  date  "was  divided  into  parishes, 
whose  spiritual  welfare  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
parish  priest  or  curate  (curio).  The  parishes. 
taken  together,  constituted  the  diocese ;  the  unitcil 
dioceses,  or  sutfragan  bishoprics,  constituted  the 
ecclesiastical  province,  at  who.so  head  stood  the 
metropolitan  or  archbishop.  When  a  provin- 
cial c<nincil  was  held,  it  met  in  the  metropolis 
and  was  presided  over  by  the  metrojiolitan. 
Above  the  metropolitans  were  the  Patriarchs,  in 
the  East,  and  the  Primates  in  the  West,  bishops 
who  held  the  great  capitals  or  the  apostolic  sees, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria.  Antioch,  Romei 
.Jerusalem,  Ce.sarea  in  Cappadocia,  Cartliaire  iri 
Africa,  and  Ileraclius  in  Thrace;  umoiu;  tliein 
Home  ranked  higher  by  one  degree,  and  from 
this  supreme  position  exercised  a  supreme  author- 
ity acknowledged  by  all  the  Church."— V. 
Duruy,  Jlisl.  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  109-110.— 


"The  divergence  of  the  two  Churches,  Eastern 
and  Western,  was  greater  in  reality  than  it 
appears  to  lie  from  a  superlicial  view.  It  was 
based  on  essential  variations  in  the  character  and 
disposition  of  the  people  in  the  East  anil  in  the 
AVest.  on  the  nature  of  their  civilization,  and  on 
the  dilTcrent,  almost  antagonistic,  development  of 
the  Christian  idea  in  one  Church  and  in  the  other. 
.  .  .  The  Eastern  Church  rejoiced  in  its  direct 
alliliation  with  apostolic  tinu'S,  in  its  careful  |ire- 
servation  of  traditions,  and  was  convinced  of  its 
especial  right  to  be  considereil  the  true  heir  and 
successor  of  Christ.  .  .  .  The  letler  of  the  law 
superseded  the  spirit;  religion  stirt'ened  into  for- 
malism; piety  consisted  in  strict  observance  of 
ceremonial  rites;  external  holiness  replaced  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  devotion.  .  .  ,  Throughout 
the  West  the  tendency  was  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion—  towards  the  pr.iclical  ajiplication  of  the 
religious  idea.  The  ell'ete,  worn-out  civilization 
of  the  past  was  there  renovated  by  contact  and 
admi.xture  with  young  and  vigorous  races,  and 
gained  new  strength  and  vitality  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  The  Church,  freed  from  control, 
became  independent  and  self-a.ssorting ;  the  re- 
sponsibility of  government,  the  preservation  of 
social  order,  devolved  upon  it,  and  it  rose 
proudly  to  the  task."— A.  F.  Heard,  The  Jin.i- 
siiiH  Chnrrh  H/id  liiimiiui  TJisKriit,  jip.  6-10. — 
"On  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire,  and 
the  dcnioiistralion,  rendered  manifest  to  all.  that 
with  the  complete  triumph  of  the  new  world  of 
secular  polities  a  new  spiritual  development,  a 
new  phase  of  Divine  guidance,  was  opening, 
the  conscience  of  the  believers  was  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  their  cowardly  inac- 
tivity. 'Go  ye  into  all  nations,  and  baptize 
them,'  had  been  the  last  words  of  their  blessed 
Master.  ...  It  is  to  this  new  or  revived  mis- 
sionary spirit  which  distinguished  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, of  which  1  would  jilace  Pojie  Gregory  the 
First,  or  the  Great,  as  the  central  figure,  that  I 
desire  now  to  introduce  you.  Remember  that 
the  Emjiire,  which  had  represented  the  unity  of 
mankind,  had  become  disintegrated  and  broken 
into  fragments.  Men  were  no  longer  Romans, 
but  Goths  and  Sueves,  Burgimtlians  and  Van- 
dals, and  beyond  them  Huns,  Avars,  Franks, 
and  Lombards,  some  with  a  slight  tincture  of 
Christian  teaching,  but  most  with  none.  .  .  . 
Let  but  the  Gosijcl  be  jn-oclaimed  to  all,  and 
leave  the  issue  in  God's  hands!  Such  was  the 
contrast  between  the  age  of  Leo  and  the  age  of 
Gregory!  .  ,  .  The  conversion  of  Clovis  and  the 
Franks  is,  I  suppose,  the  earliest  instance  of  a 
Christian  mission  carried  out  on  a  national  scale 
by  the  common  action  of  the  Church  represented 
by  the  Pope  and  Sec  of  Rome.  It  becomes 
accordingly  a  great  historical  event,  deserving 
the  earnest  consideration  not  of  Churchmen  only, 
but  of  all  political  eniiuircrs." — C.  ^Merivale,  Four 
I.^ct tires  on  some  Kimohx  of  Fiirly  Church  Hist., 
pp.  172-177. — "Christianity  thus  renewed  its 
ardor  for  proselytism,  and  Gregory  contributed  to 
its  success  most  wisely  by  enjoining  precepts  of 
moderation  upon  his  missionaries,  and  bv  the 
skillful  manner  in  which  he  made  the  transition 
to  Catholicism  easy  to  the  pagans;  he  wrote  to 
Augustine:  'Be  careful  not  to  destroy  the  pagan 
temples;  it  is  only  necessary  to  destroy  the  idols, 
then  to  sprinkle  the  edifice 'with  holy  "water,  anil 
to  build  altars  and  place  relics  there.  If  the 
temples  are  well  built,   it  is  a  wise  and  useful 
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tiling  for  tliem  to  pass  from  the  worship  of 
(lemons  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God;  for 
while  the  iiiition  sees  its  old  places  of  worship 
still  standing,  it  will  be  the  more  ready  to  go 
there,  by  force  of  habit,  to  worship  the  true 
God.'  In  the  interior  Gregory  succeeded  in 
arranging  tlie  different  degrees  of  power  in  the 
Church,  and  in  forcing  the  recognition  of  the 
supreme  jiower  of  the  Holj-  See.  We  find  him 
granting  the  title  of  Vicar  of  Gaul  to  the  bishop 
of  Aries,  and  corresponding  with  Augustine, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  regard  to  Great 
Britain,  with  the  archbishop  of  Seville  in  regard 
to  Spain,  with  the  archbishop  of  Thessalonica  in 
regard  to  Greece,  and,  finally,  sending  legates 
'  a  latere '  to  Constantinople.  In  his  Pastoral, 
which  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  his  election, 
and  which  became  an  established  precedent  in 
the  AVest,  he  prescribed  to  the  bi.shops  their 
several  duties,  following  the  decisions  of  many 
councils.  He  strengthenetl  the  hierarchy  by 
preventing  the  encroachments  of  the  bishops 
ujion  one  another:  'I  have  given  to  you  the 
spiritual  direction  of  Britain,'  he  wrote  to  the 
ambitious  Augustine,  'and  not  that  of  the  Gauls.' 
He  rearranged  tlie  monasteries,  made  discipline 
the  object  of  his  vigilant  care,  reformed  Church 
music,  and  substituted  the  chant  that  bears  liis 
name  for  the  Ambrosian  chant,  'which  re- 
sembled,' according  to  a.  contemporary,  '  the  far- 
off  noise  of  a  chariot  rumbling  over  pebbles.' 
Rome,  victorious  again  with  tlie  hel]i  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  continued  to  push  her  conquests  to 
distant  countries  after  his  death." — V.  Duruy, 
Hixt.  of  t/ie  .Viddle  Ages,  p.  116. — See,  above: 
A.  D.  496-800,  and  Ro.\rE ;  A.  D.  .590-640. 

A.  D.  597-800.— The  English  Church.— "It 
.seems  right  to  add  a  word  of  caution  against  the 
common  confusion  betweeu  the  British  Church 
and  the  English  Church.  They  were  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  had  very  little  to  do  with  one  another. 
To  cite  the  British  bishops  at  the  Councils  of 
Aries  and  Rimini  as  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  Englisli  Cliurcli  is  preposterous.  There  was 
then  no  England:  and  the  ancestors  of  English 
Churchmen  were  heathen  tribes  on  the  continent. 
The  history  of  the  Church  of  England  Viegins 
with  the  episcopate  of  Archbishop  Theodore 
(A.  D.  668),  or  at  the  very  earliest  with  the  land- 
ing of  Augustine  (A.  D.  597).  By  that  time  the 
British  Church  had  been  almost  destroyed  by 
the  heathen  English.  .  .  .  Bede  tells  us  that 
down  to  his  day  the  Britons  still  treated  English 
Christians  as  pagans." — A.  Pluramer,  The  Chiireh 
iif  the  Eiirli/  Fiithers,  ch.  8. — "About  the  year 
08O,  in  the  pontificate  of  Pelagius,  Gregory  occu- 
pied the  rank  of  a  deacon  among  the  Roman 
clergy.  He  was  early  noted  for  his  zeal  and 
piety;  coming  into  large  possessions,  as  an  off- 
shoot of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  he  had  ex- 
pended his  wealth  in  the  foundation  of  no  less 
than  seven  monasteries,  and  had  become  himself 
the  abbot  of  one  of  them,  St.  Andrew's,  at  Rome. 
Devoted  as  he  was  from  the  first  to  all  the  good 
works  to  which  the  religious  profession  might 
best  apply  itself,  his  attention  was  more  par- 
ticularly turned  to  the  cause  of  Christian  mis- 
sions l.iy  casually  remarking  a  troop  of  J'oung 
slaves  exhibited  for  sale  in  the  Roman  market. 
Struck  with  the  beauty  or  fresh  coniple.\ion  of 
these  strangers,  he  asked  whether  they  were 
Chrfstians  or  Pagans.  They  were  Pagans,  it 
was  replied.     How  sad,  he  exclaimed,  that  such 


fair  countenaces  .should  lie  under  the  power  of 
demons,  ■  Whence  came  they  v ' — '  From  Anglia.' 
—  'Truly  they  are  Angels.  What  is  the  name 
of  their  country  ■/'—■  Deira.'—'Trulv  they  are 
subject  to  the  wrath  of  God:  ira  Dei. "  And  their 
king'? '—'Is  named  .Ella.'— '  Let  them  learn  to 
sing  Allelujah.'  Britain  had  lately  fallen  under 
the  sway  of  the  heathen  Angles.  Throughout 
the  eastern  section  of  the  island,  the  faith  of 
Christ,  which  had  been  established  there  from 
early  times,  had  been,  it  seems,  utterly  extirpated. 
The  British  church  of  Lucius  and  Albanus  .still 
lingered,  but  was  chiefly  confined  within  the 
ruder  districts  of  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Cumbria. 
The  reported  destruction  of  the  people  with  all 
their  churches,  and  all  their  culture,  begun  by 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  carried  on  by  the 
Angles  and  their  kindred  Saxons,  had  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  Christendom.  The 
'Groans  of  the  Britons '  had  terrified  all  man- 
kind, and  discouraged  even  the  brave  mis- 
sionaries of  Italy  and  Gaul.  .  .  .  Gregory  de- 
termined to  make  the  sacritice  himself.  He 
prevailed  on  the  Pope  to  sanction  his  enter- 
prise ;  but  the  people  of  Rome,  with  whom  he  was 
a  favourite,  interposed,  and  he  was  constrained 
reluctantly  to  forego  the  peril  anil  the  blessing. 
But  the  sight  he  had  witnessed  in  the  market- 
place still  retained  its  impression  upon  liim.  He 
kept  the  fair-haired  Angles  ever  in  view ;  and 
when,  in  the  year  .592,  he  was  himself  elevated 
to  the  popedom,  he  resolved  to  send  a  mission, 
and  fling  upon  the  obscure  shores  of  Britain  tlie 
full  beams  of  the  sun  of  Christendom,  as  they 
then  seemed  to  shine  so  conspicuously  at  Rome. 
Augustine  was  the  preacher  chosen  from  among 
the  inmates  of  one  of  Gregory's  monasteries,  for 
the  arduous  task  thus  imposed  upon  him.  He 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  select  band  of 
twelve  monks,  together  with  a  certain  numlierof 
attendants.  .  .  .  There  is  something  very  re- 
markable in  the  facility  with  which  the  fierce 
idolaters,  whose  name  had  struck  such  terror 
into  the  Christian  nations  far  and  near,  yielded 
to  the  persuasions  of  this  band  of  peaceful 
evangelists." — C.  Merivale,  Fonr  lectures  on  some 
Epochs  of  Eniiy  Church  Jlistori/,  jip.  19'2-198. — 
See  Exgl.^nd:  A.  D.  59T-68.-).  — The  Roman 
missionaries  in  England  landed  in  Kent  and  ap- 
liear  to  have  had  more  influence  with  the  petty 
courts  of  the  little  kingdoms  than  with  the  people. 
The  conversion  of  the  Xorth  of  England  must 
be  credited  to  the  Irish  monastery  on  the  island 
of  lona.  "At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury these  Irish  Christians  were  seized  with  an 
unconquerable  impulse  to  wander  afar  and 
]Treach  Christianity  to  the  heathen.  In  .563 
Columba,  with  twelve  confederates,  left  Ireland 
and  founded  a  monastery  on  a  small  island  off 
the  coast  of  Scotland  (loiia  or  Ily),  through  the 
influence  of  which  the  Scots  and  Picts  of  Britain 
became  converted  to  Christianity,  twenty -three 
missions  among  the  Scots  and  eighteen  in  the 
country  of  the  Picts  having  been  established  at 
the  death  of  Columba  (■'liiT).  Under  his  third 
successor  the  heathen  Saxons  were  converted; 
Aedan,  summoned  by  Osward  of  Xorthumbria, 
ha\ing  labored  among  them  from  63.)  to  6.51  as 
missionary,  abbot,  and  bishop.  His  successors, 
Finnan  and  Colman,  worthily  carried  on  his 
work,  and  introduced  Christianity  into  other 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  near  East  Anglia, 
Mercia,    and    Essex."— H.    Zimmcr,    The    Irish 
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Kliment  in  ytiiUirnil  Culture,  pp.  19-21.— "  Two 
Imiuls  of  ilcvdtcci  men  Imd  liitlicrto  Ih'i'II  em- 
|)|i>vt'il  in  the  conviTsiim  of  Eiiglaiid,  tlio  Honiaii. 
iissislcil  liy  tlifir  coiivorts  anil  some  teachers 
from  Fr.inVe,  and  tlie  Irisli.  who  were  phiinly 
the  larirer  ImmIv.  Between  the  two  there  were 
the  ohl  ilitfereiiees  as  to  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter  and  the  form  of  tlie  eleriial  tonsure.  .  .  . 
Thns.  wliile  Oswy  [King  of  Mereia]  was  cele- 
brating Easter  acconling  to  tlie  custom  he  had 
learnt  "at  lona,  liis  <|ueen  EarHeda  observed  it 
aceonlini;  to  tlie  rule  wliieli  she  had  h'arut  in 
Kent,  and  wjls  still  pnictisiiig  the  austerities  of 
Lent.  Tliesi;  dilTerenees  were  tolenited  during 
the  Episcopate  of  Aidan  and  Finan.  but  wlien 
Fiirin  ilii'd  and  was  succeeded  by  Colman,  the 
controversy"  was  terminated  1)V  Oswy.  after 
much  dcliate.  with  the  words — '"  'I  will  hold  to 
!St.  Peter,  lest,  when  I  present  myself  at  the 
gates  of  Heaven,  he  should  close  them  against 
me.'.  .  .  t'olmau.  with  all  his  Irish  brethren, 
and  thirty  Northumbrians  who  hail  joined  the 
monastery,  quitted  Liiidisfarnc  and  sailed  to 
lona." — Ct.  F.  .Mallear,  ('mirtrxion  of  tin-  M'ixt: 
Tin  KiiiiUkIi.  pp.  Hl-X't. — The  impartial  historian 
to  whom  we  owe  all  the  early  history  of  the 
English  Church,  thus  records  the  memory  of 
these  ilevoted  men  as  it  remained  in  the  minds 
of  Englishmen  long  after  their  departure.  It 
is  a  brief  pas.sage,  one  like  those  in  the  greater 
Ecclesiatical  History  of  Eusebius.  which  luust 
stand  for  much  we  do  not  know.  Referring  to 
their  devoted  lives — "For  this  reason  the  relig- 
ious habit  was  at  that  time  in  great  veneration: 
.so  that  wheresoever  any  clergyman  or  monk 
hap|)ened  to  come,  he  was  joyfully  received  by 
all  persons,  as  God's  servant ;  and  if  they  chanced 
to  meet  him  upon  the  way,  they  ran  to  him,  ami 
bowing,  were  glad  to  be  signed  with  his  hand, 
or  blessed  with  his  mouth.  Great  attention  was 
also  paid  to  their  exhortations;  and  on  .Sundays 
they  tlorked  eagerly  to  the  cluircli,  or  tiie 
liionasteries,  not  to  feed  their  bodies,  but  to  hear 
the  word  of  Gixl;  and  if  any  priest  happened  to 
come  into  a  village,  the  inhabitants  flocked 
together  to  hear  from  him  the  word  of  life:  for 
the  priests  and  clergymen  went  into  the  village 
on  no  other  account  than  to  preach,  ba])ti/.e,  visit 
the  sick,  and,  in  few  words,  to  take  care  of 
souls :  and  they  were  so  free  from  worldy  avarice, 
that  none  of  tliem  received  lands  and  possessions 
for  building  monasteries,  unless  they  were  com- 
pelled to  do  SI)  by  the  temporal  authorities: 
w  hiih  custom  was  for  some  time  after  observed 
ill  all  the  churches  of  the  Xortliumbrians.  But 
enough  has  now  been  said  on  this  subject." — Tlie 
Vtnenihk  BtcU'H  EccUniaKliail  Uisturi/  nf  Eid/hiixl; 
eti.  hy  J.  A.  GilrK,  Ok.  3,  eli.  2(3.— The  English 
Church  passed  through  several  .stages  during 
this  period.  A  notable  one  was  the  rise  and  fall  of 
a  loose  monastic  system  which  attracted  men 
and  women  of  the  "better  classes,  but  for  lack 
of  a  strict  rule  brought  itself  into  disrepute. 
Another  was  the  development  of  classical  learning 
and  the  foundation  of  the  school  at  .larrow  in 
Northumberland  resulting  in  making  England 
the  intellectual  centre  of  the  world.  Venerable 
Bide,  w  ho  wrote  the  Ecclesiastical  Historv  of  the 
English  Church,  was  the  greatest  teacher  of  this 
epoch:  and  Alcuin.  a  Northumbrian  bv  birth, 
and  of  the  school  at  York,  of  the  ne.\t.  "  Invited 
by  Charlemagne  to  the  Frankish  Court,  he  carried 
English  leuniiug  to  the  Continent,  and  althougli 


he  died  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire,  left  his  intluence  in  many  ways  on  the 
development  of  European  culture.  A  single 
fact  of  interest  will  sultice,  to  show  the  close 
connection  of  this  early  historv  with  that  of 
Home  and  the  continent  —  vi/.,  to  Alcuin  we  .-ue 
largely  indebted  for  the  parent  script  which 
formed  our  Roman  letters.  (I.  Taylor.  '/'/« 
Alp/i'ibet,  r.  2,  ;;.  180.)  Northuml)riaii  liaiiiing 
and  the  rich  libraries  of  ancient  and  Aiiglo- 
Sa.von  literature  were  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
who.  in  their  incursions,  showed  for  a  long  time 
lieculiar  animosity  to  monks  and  monasteries. 
Although  the  service  of  this  early  Anirlo-Sa.\on 
Church  was  partly  in  the  vernacular,  and  large 
])ortions.  if  not  all,  of  the  Gospels  had  been 
translated,  little  remains  to  us  of  its  early  relig 
ious  literature.  The  translations  of  the  Gospel 
into  Anglo-Sa.\on  that  have  come  down  to  us  are 
to  be  attrilmteil  to  a  late  |)eriod. 

9th  Century. — The  Bulgarian  Church. — "In 
the  beginning  (^f  this  9th  century,  a  sister  of  the 
reigning  Bulgarian  king.  Bogoris.  had  fallen 
as  a  captive  into  the  keeping  of  the  Greek  em 
peror.  For  thirty-eight  years  she  lived  at  Con- 
stantino])le.  ami  was  there  iiistrucled  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christain  Fai»h.  ."Meanwhile,  the 
ailininistratiou  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  em 
press  Regent.  Theodora.  She  was  interested  in 
a  certain  monk  named  Cujiharas.  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Bulgari.-ius.  and  with  a 
view  to  his  redemption,  she  opened  negotiations 
with  Bogoris.  \n  exchange  of  ]irisoiiers  was 
linally  elfected.  The  sister  of  Bogoris  was  re- 
stored to  him,  while  Cupliaras  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Constantinople.  Before  the  release  of 
the  pious  monk,  liowevcr,  he  had  striven,  though 
quite  unavailingly,  to  win  the  Bulgarian  prince 
to  the  service  of  the  Cross.  These  fruitless  en- 
deavors were  supplemented  by  the  entreaties  of 
the  king's  sister,  on  her  return  from  Constanti- 
no])le.  .  .  .  At  last,  fear  snapped  the 'fetters 
which  love  had  failed  to  disengage.  ...  His 
baptism  was  celebrated  at  luiilnigiit  with  luo- 
foundest  secrecy.  The  rite  was  adniinistered  by 
no  less  a  jiersonage  than  the  patriarch  Photius. 
He  emphasized  the  solemnity  of  the  oec.ision  by 
l)resenting  the  neophyte  with  a  lengthy  treatise 
on  Christianity,  theoretical  and  jinictical.  con- 
sidered mainly  in  its  bearings  on  tlie  duties  of  a 
monarch.  The  emperor  ^lichael  stood  sponsor 
by  pro.w,  and  the  Bulgarian  king  received,  as 
his  Christian  name,  tliat  of  his  imperial  god- 
father. .  .  .  The  battle-cries  of  theology  rang 
over  Christendom,  and  the  world  was  regaled 
with  the  spectacle  of  a  struggle  between  the  rival 
Churches  for  the  possession  of  Bulgaria,  a  country 
till  recently  so  conspicuously  destitute  of  dogma 
of  ;iny  kind.  The  Bulgarians  themselves,  doubt- 
less much  astonished  at  the  uproar  for  theirsake. 
and.  surely,  more  perplexed  than  ever  by  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Cliristianity,  began  to 
waver  in  their  adherence  to  the  Western  Church, 
and  to  exhibit  .symptomsof  an  inclination  to  trans- 
fer their  allegiance  to  Constantinople.  The 
strife  went  oil"  for  years.  At  last,  A.  D.  877, 
the  Latin  clergy  having  been  dismissed  from  the 
country.  Pope  John  VIII.  solemnly  ex piwtulated. 
protesting  against  the  Greek  proclivities  of  the 
I5ulg:iriaiis.  and  predicting  dire  results  from  their 
identity  with  a  Church  which  was  rarely  free 
from  heresy  in  one  form  or  another.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Byzantine  leanings  of  Bulgaria  did  cul- 
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minate  in  union  with  the  Eastern  Churcli.  A 
Greek  archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  same  com- 
munion, settled  in  the  country.  .  .  .  '  The  East- 
ern brancli '  of  the  Slavonic  languages,  properly 
so  called,  '  comprehends  the  Russian,  with  various 
local  dialects,  the  Bulgarian,  and  the  Illyrian. 
The  most  ancient  document  of  this  Eastern 
branch  is  the  so-called  ecclesiastical  Slavonic, 
i.  e.,  the  ancient  Bulgarian,  into  which  Cyrillus 
and  Methodius  translated  the  Bible  in  the  middle 
of  the  9th  century.  This  is  still  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible  for  the  whole  Slavonic  race, 
and  to  the  student  of  the  Slavonic  languages  it 
is  what  Gothic  is  to  the  student  of  German. '  " — G. 
F.  Maclear,  Convergioti  of  the  West:  The  Slavs, 
pp.  5-t-69. 

9th  Century. — Conversion  of  Moravia. — "  In 
the  opening  years  of  the  Uth  century,  ^loravia 
stretched  from  the  Bavarian  borders  to  the  Hun- 
garian river  Drina.  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  be3'ond  the  Carjiathian  mountains,  to 
the  river  Stryi  in  Southern  Poland.  Into  this 
territory  Christianity  had  been  ushered  as  early 
as  A.  D.  801.  by  Charlemagne,  who,  as  his  cus- 
tom was,  enforced  baptism  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  at  least  as  far  as  the  king  was  concerned. 
Efforts  were  subsequently  made  by  the  arcli- 
bishops  of  Salzburg  and  Passau  to  fan  this  lirst 
feeble  flicker  into  something  like  a  flame.  But 
no  success  attended  their  exertions.  Paganism 
was  overpoweringly  strong,  and  Christianity  not 
only  weak,  but  rude  and  uncouth  in  type.  .  .  . 
The  story  of  this  country,  during  the  process 
of  emancipation  from  paganism,  is  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  incidents  with  whicli,  in  neighbouring 
states,  we  have  alreadj-  become  familiar.  Rami- 
fications of  the  work  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  ex- 
tended into  Servia.  The  Slavonic  alphabet  made 
way  there,  as  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  for 
Christianity.  The  Servians  'enjoyed  the  advant- 
age of  a  liturgy  which  was  intelligible  to  them ; 
and  we  tind  that,  early  in  the  10th  century,  a 
considerable  number  of  Slavonian  priests  from 
all  the  dioceses  were  ordained  by  the  bishop  of 
Nona,  who  was  himself  a  Slavonian  by  descent. '  " 
— G.  F.  ilaclear,  Conversion  of  the  West:  The 
Slnrx.   ch.  4. 

9th-ioth  Centuries. — The  Eastern  Church 
as  a  missionary  Church. — "  If  the  missicmary 
spirit  is  the  best  evidence  of  vitality  in  a  church, 
it  certainly  was  not  wanting  in  the  Eastern  Church 
during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  of  our  era. 
This  period  witnessed  the  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity of  the  principal  Slavonic  peoples,  whereby 
they  are  both  linked  with  Constantinople,  and 
boiind  together  by  those  associations  of  creed,  as 
well  as  race,  which  form  so  important  a  factor 
in  the  European  politics  of  the  present  day.  Tiie 
Moravians,  the  Bulsarians,  and  the  Russians 
were  now  brought  within  tiie  fold  of  the  Church ; 
and  the  way  was  prepared  for  that  vast  exten- 
sion of  the  Greek  communion  l)y  which  it  has 
spread,  not  only  throughout  tlie  Balkan  penin- 
sula and  the  lands  to  the  north  of  it,  but  wher- 
ever Russian  influence  is  found  —  as  far  as  the 
AVhite  Sea  on  the  one  side,  and  Kamtchatka  on 
the  other,  and  into  the  heart  of  Central  Asia. 
The  leaders  in  this  great  work  were  the  two 
brothers,  Cyril  and  ^lethodius.  who  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  have  since  been  known  as  the 
Apostles  of  the  Slavonians.  What  Jlezrop  did 
for  the  Armenians,  what  Ulfilas  did  for  the 
Goths,  was  accomplished  for  that  race  by  Cyril 


in  the  invention  of  a  Slavonic  alphabet,  which 
from  this  cause  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  tlie 
Cyrillic.  The  same  teacher,  bV  liis  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  their  tongue,  provided  them 
with  a  literary  language,  thereby  producing  the 
same  result  which  Luther's  Bible  subsequently 
effected  for  Germany,  and  Dante's  Divina  Coni- 
media  for  Italy.  It  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  great  branch  of  the 
human  race  —  even  amongst  the  Russians,  who 
owed  their  Christianity  to  another  source  —  the 
names  of  these  two  brothers  should  occupy  the 
foremost  place  in  the  calendar  of  Saints.  '  It  is 
not  less  significant  that  their  names  are  not  even 
mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians." — H.  F. 
Tozer,  The  Church  and  the  Eastern  Empire, 
ch.  7. 

9th-iith  Centuries.— The 'Western  Church 
as  a  missionary  Church. — The  earlier  missions  of 
the  Western  Church  have  been  described,  but  it 
is  noteworthy  that  again  and  again  missions  to 
the  same  regions  are  necessary.  It  requires  such 
a  map  as  the  one  accompanying  this  article  to 
make  plain  the  slowness  of  its  diffusions  and  the 
long  period  needed  to  produce  even  a  nomi- 
nally Christian  Europe.  "  The  views  of  Charle- 
magne for  the  conquest  and  conversion  of  the 
Xorthern  heathens  [see  S.woxs:  A.  D.  772-804]. 
were  not  confined  to  the  limits,  wide  as  they 
were,  of  Saxony.  The  final  pacification  effected 
at  Salz,  seemed  to  open  his  eyes  to  more 
extensive  enterprises  in  prospect.  Political  may 
have  combined  with  religious  motives  in  induc- 
ing him  to  secure  the  peace  of  his  new  frontiers, 
liy  enlisting  the  tribes  of  Denmark  under  the 
banner  of  the  Cross,  and  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  planting  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hamburg,  which  should  become  a  missionary 
centre.  This  plan,  though  interrupted  by  his 
death,  was  not  neglected  by  liis  son  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,  or  'the  Pious.'.  .  .  But  it  is  easier 
to  propose  such  a  plan  than  find  one  willing  to 
carry  it  out.  The  well-known  ferocity  of  the 
Xorthmen  long  deterred  any  one  from  offering 
himself  for  such  a  duty.  At  length  he  received 
intelligence  from  Wala,  the  abbot  of  Corbe.v. 
near  Amiens,  that  one  of  his  monks  was  not 
unwilling  to  undertake  the  perilous  enterprise. 
The  intrepid  volunteer  was  Anskar." — G.  F. 
Maclear,  Conversion  of  the  \S'est :  The  Xorthmen, 
ch.  3.— "In  823,  Harold,  the  king  of  Jutland, 
and  claimant  of  the  crown  of  Denmark,  came  to 
seek  the  help  of  Louis  the  Pious,  the  son,  and 
one  of  the  successors,  of  Charlemagne.  ...  On 
Harold's  return  to  Denmark  he  was  accompanied 
by  Anskar,  who  well  deserves  to  be  called  the 
apostle  of  Scandinavia.  .  .  .  Thus  Anskar  and 
Autbert  set  out  in  the  train  of  Harold,  and 
during  the  iourney  and  voyage  a  kindly  feeling 
sprang  tip  between  the  royal  and  the  missionary 
families.  Harold  got  no  "cordial  greeting  fnmi 
his  proud  heathen  subjects  when  he  announced 
to  them  that  he  had  done  homage  to  the  emperor. 
and  that  he  had  embraced  the  gospel.  He  seenis 
to  have  been  very  sincere  and  very  earnest  in  his 
endeavours  to  induce  his  nobles  and  subjects  to 
abandon  idolatrv  and  eml)race  Christianity.  To 
expect  that  he  was  altogether  judicious  in  these 
efforts  would  be  to  suppose  that  he  had  those 
views  regarding  the  relation  that  ought  to  sub- 
sist between  rulers  and  subjects,  .  .  .  views 
regarding  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right  of 
private    judgment.  .  .  .  The    result    was    that 
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liftrr  two  vears,  in  828,  lif  was  lompcUcil  to 
abdicate  tlic'tliroiif.  .  .  .  The  position  of  Aiiskar, 
ilitHc'iilt  as  it  was  wliile  Harolil  was  on  tlie 
lliroiic,  bc'camo  still  more  (iillicult  after  his 
alxliiatioti.  .  .  .  But  just  at  the  time  when  the 
iloor  was  shut  against  liiin  in  Denmark,  another 
was  opened  in  Sweden,  which  promised  to  be 
wider  and  more  elTeetual.  .  .  .  He  was  kindly 
received  bv  the  Swedish  king,  who  gave  him 
permission" to  preach,  and  his  subjects  freedom 
to  accept  and  profess  tlie  gospel  of  Christ.  As 
Anskarhad  U'en  led  to  expect,  so  he  found,  many 
Christian  captives,  wlio  had  been  brought  from 
other  countries,— Fnuicc.  Germany,  iiritiiin, 
Ireland,— anil  who,  having  been  as  sheep  with- 
out a  sheplierd,  gladly  reccive'l  fnan  Anskar 
thosi-  consolations  and  exhortations  which  were 
tilted  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  tlicir  captivity, 
.  .  ,  After  a  year  and  a  half's  stay  in  Sweden, 
Anskar  returnVd  home,  and  gladdened  the  heart 
of  the  g(MKl  emperor,  and  doubtless  of  many 
others,  bv  the  cheering  jirospect  he  was  able  to 
present  of  the  acceptance  of  the  gospel  by  the 
Swedes.  He  was  now  made  nominally  bishop  of 
Hamburg,  but  with  the  special  design  of  super- 
intending and  conducting  missionary  operations 
both  in  Denmark  and'  Sweden.  .  .  .  Ilorik, 
king  of  Denmark,  who  had  driven  Harold  from 
his  throne,  .  .  .  liad  been  hitherto  an  inicom- 
promising  enemy  of  the  gospel.  Anskar  under- 
tof)k  the  management  of  some  political  negoti- 
ations with  him,  and  in  the  conduct  of  them 
made  so  f.ivourable  an  impression  on  him  that 
he  refused  to  have  any  other  negotiator  or 
ambassador  of  the  German  king  at  his  court. 
He  treated  him  as  a  personal  friend,  and  gave 
him  full  liberty  to  conduct  missionary  operations. 
These  operations  he  conducted  with  his  usual 
zeal,  and  by  God's  blessing,  with  much  success. 
Many  were  baptized.  The  Christians  of  Ger- 
many and  Holland  traded  more  freely  with  the 
Danes  than  before,  and  the  Danes  resorted  in 
larger  niunljers  as  traders  to  Holland  and 
Germany  ;  and  in  these  and  other  ways  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  gospel,  and  some  apprehension  of 
the  blessings  which  it  brings  with  it,  were 
diliused  among  the  people.  .  .  .  Although  the 
Norwegians  were  cniitinually  coming  into  con- 
tact, in  the  varying  relations  of  war  anil  ]ieace, 
with  the  Swedes  and  the  Danes,  the  Frencli  and 
the  Germans,  the  English  and  the  Irish,  and 
although  in  this  way  some  knowledge  of  tiie 
Christian  system  must  have  been  ditVused  among 
them,  yet  the  formal  introduction  of  it  into  their 
country  was  a  full  century  later  than  its  intro- 
duction iiUo  Denmark  and  Sweden." — Thomas 
Smith,  .Vidiipnil  .}fi«Khi,.i,  pp.  122-136.— "The 
conversions  in  Denmark  were  confined  to  the 
mainland.  The  islands  still  remained  pagan, 
while  human  victims  continued  to  be  otTered  till 
the  Emperor  Henry  I.  extorted  from  Gorm,  the 
tirst  king  of  all  Denmark,  in  A.  I).  984,  protection 
for  the  Christians  throughout  his  realm,  and  the 
abolition  of  Iniman  sacrifices.  In  Sweden,  for 
seventy  years  after  Anskar's  death,  the  nucleus 
of  a  Christian  Church  continued  to  be  restricted 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hirka.  and  the  country 
was  hardly  visited  by  Christian  missionaries. " — 
G.  F.  Maclear,  Conrerdon  of  the  Wi.'tt :  The 
y(irt/imi'it,  ch.  2. — "It  is  very  remarkable  that, 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Norway  and  Iceland,  extending 
over  a  period  of  a  century  and  a  half,  we  meet 


not  with  the  name  of  any  noted  bishop,  or  ecclesi- 
astic, or  missionary.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
ecclesiastics  employed  in  the  work,  and  these 
woulil  appear  to  have  been  generally  English- 
men: but  they  occupied  a  secondary  i>lace, 
almost  their  only  province  being  to  baptize  those 
whom  the  kings  compelled  to  submit  to  that 
ordinance.  The  kings  were  the  real  missionaries; 
and  one  cannot  help  feeling  a  kind  of  admiration 
for  the  ferocious  zeal  which  one  and  another  of 
them  manifested  in  the  luidertaking,  — even  as 
the  Lni'd  commended  the  unjust  steward  because 
he  had  done  wi.sely.  altliougli  his  wisiloni  was 
wholly  misdirected!  The  most  persistent  and  the 
most  successful  of  these  missionary  kings  was 
Olaf  the  Thick,  who  came  from  England  in  1017, 
and  set  himself  with  heart  and  soul  to  the  work 
of  the  demolition  of  heathenism,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  Chri.stiarity  as  the  national  re- 
ligion."—  Thomas  Smith,  Mcdiivral  Miasioni*,  pp. 
140-141. 

loth  Century. — The  Russian  Church. — "In 
the  middle  of  the  lUth  century,  the  widowed 
Princess  Olga.  lately  released  from  the  cares  of 
regency,  travelled  from  Kief  to  Constantinople. 
Whether  her  visit  had  political  objects,  or 
whether  she  was  prompted  to  pay  it  solely,  as 
.some  say,  by  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  holy 
faith  of  which  only  glimpses  had  been  vouch- 
safed her  at  home,  cannot  be  positively  decided. 
But  her  sojourn  in  the  imiic-rial  city  was  a  turn- 
ing-point in  her  career.  Baptism  was  adminis- 
tered to  her  by  the  patriarch  Polyeuctes.  the 
emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  otliciating 
as  sponsor.  Polyeuctes  then  solemnly  addressed 
the  princess,  predicting  that  through  her  instru- 
mentality Ku.ssia  should  be  richly  blessed. 
'Olga,'  writes  >I.  Jlouravieff,  'now  become 
Helena  by  baptism,  that  she  might  resemble  both 
in  name  and  deed  the  mother  of  t'onstantini-  the 
Great,  stood  meekly  bowing  down  her  head,  and 
drinking  in,  as  a  sponge  that  is  thirstj'  of  moist- 
iire,  the  instructions  of  the  prelate.'  .  .  .  Some 
latent  impressions  favourable  to  Christianity  her 
youngest  grandson,  Vladimir,  doubtless  owed  to 
lier.  "Nevertheless  when,  at  the  death  of  his 
brother  Yarapolk,  for  which  indeed  he  was  held 
responsible,  he  mounted  the  throne,  no  signs  of 
a  gracious  character  revealed  themselves.  He 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a  bitter  and  liignted  |iagan. 
...  It  .seems  to  have  occurred  to  many  mission- 
aries of  varying  types,  that  a  chief  of  such  mark 
should  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  his  own  violent 
pa.ssions.  The  spiritual  well-being  of  Vladimir 
accordingly  became  the  object  i^f  laborious  jour- 
neys, of  much  exertion,  and  of  redundant  elo- 
quence. .  .  .  Last  of  all  came  a  Greek  emissar)'. 
He  was  neither  '  a  priest  nor  a  missionary,  but  a 
jihilosoiiher. '  .  .  .  Like  Bogoris,  the  wild  Rus- 
sian cliief  was  greatly  moved.  .  .  .  The  follow- 
ing year  the  king  laid  before  the  elders  of  his 
council  the  rival  i)leas  of  these  variously  recom- 
mended forms  of  faith,  and  solicited  their  advice. 
The  nobles  mused  awhile,  and  then  counselled 
their  master  to  ascertain  how  each  religion 
worked  at  home.  This,  they  thought,  wfuild  be 
more  jiraetical  evidence  than  the  plausible  rejire- 
sentations  of  professors.  On  this  suggestion 
Vhulimir  acteil.  Envoys  were  chosen. —  pre- 
sumably, for  their  powers  of  observation, —  and 
the  emba.ssy  of  inipiiry  .started.  'This  jiublic 
agreement,'  says  the  historian  of  the  Russian 
Church,  '  explains  in   some   degree  the  sudden 
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and  general  acceptance  of  Cliristianity  which 
shortly  after  followed  in  Russia,  It  is  prol)able 
that  not  only  the  chiefs,  but  tlie  common  people 
also,  were  expecting  and  ready  for  tlie  change. ' 
A  report,  far  from  encouraging,  was  in  due  time 
received  from  the  ambassadors.  Of  the  German 
and  Roman,  as  well  as  the  Jewisli,  religions  in 
daily  life,  they  spoke  in  very  disparaging  terms, 
while  they  declared  the  Mussulman  creed,  when 
reduced  to  practice,  to  be  utterly  out  of  the  ciues- 
tion.  Disappointed  in  all  tliese  quarters,  they 
now  proceeded,  by  command,  to  Constantinople, 
or,  as  the  Russians  called  it,  Tzaragorod.  .  .  . 
Singularly  enough,  the  Russian  envoys,  accus- 
tomed, as  we  must  suppose  them  to  liave  been, 
only  to  tlie  barest  simplicity  of  life,  had  com- 
plained not  only  of  tlie  paucity  of  decoration  in 
the  Latin  cliurches,  but  of  a  lack  of  beauty  in 
their  appointments.  Thus  tlie  preparations  of 
the  patriarcli  were  accurate!}'  fitted  to  tlieir  ex- 
pectant frame  of  mind.  Tliey  were  led  into  tlie 
chnrcli  of  S.  Sophia,  gleaming  with  variegated 
marbles,  and  porpliyries,  and  jasper,  at  that  time 
'  the  masterpiece  of  Christian  architecture.'  The 
building  glittered  with  gold,  and  ricli  mosaics. 
The  service  was  that  of  a  high  festival,  eitlier  of 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  or  of  the  Death  of  the 
Virgin,  and  was  conducted  by  the  patriareli  in 
person,  clad  in  his  most  gorgeous  vestments. 
.  .  .  On  their  return  to  Vladimir,  they  dilated 
witli  eager  delight  on  the  wonders  they  had  seen. 
The  king  listened  gravely  to  their  glowing  ac- 
count of  '  the  temple,  like  wliich  tliere  was  none 
upon  earth. '  After  sweetness,  they  protested,  bit- 
terness would  be  unbearable,  so  that  —  whatever 
others  might  do  —  they  at  all  events  should  at 
once  abandon  heathenism.  AVhile  the  king  hesi- 
tated, his  boyers  turned  the  scale  by  reminding 
him  tliat  if  the  creed  of  the  Greeks  had  not  in- 
deed had  much  to  recommend  it^  his  pious  and 
sagacious  grandmother.  Princess  Olga,  would 
not  have  loved  and  obeyed  it.  Her  name  acted 
like  a  talisman.  Vladimir  resolved  to  conform 
to  Christianity.  But  still,  fondly  clinging  to  the 
liabits  of  his  forefathers,  he  cherislied  the  idea  of 
wooing  and  winning  his  new  religion  by  the 
sword.  .  .  .  Under  the  auspices  of  the  sovereign, 


the  stately  cliurch  of  St.  Basil  soon  arose,  on  the 
very  spot  recently  occupied  by  tlie  temple  of 
Perun.  Kief  became  the  centre  of  Christian  in- 
fluence, whence  evangelizing  energies  radiated  in 
all  directions.  Schools  and  cliurches  were  built, 
while  Michael,  the  first  metropolitan,  attended 
by  his  bishops,  '  made  progresses  into  the  interior 
of  Russia,  everywhere  baptizing  and  instructing 
the  people.'  The  Greek  canon  law  came  into 
force,  and  the  use  of  the  service-book  and  choral 
music  of  the  Greek  communion  became  general, 
while,  in  the  Slavonic  Scriptures  and  Liturgy  of 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  a  road  was  discovered 
which  led  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  native 
population.  '  Cyril  and  Metliodius,  if  any  one, 
must  be  considered  by  anticipation  as  tlie  first 
Christian  teachers  of  Russia;  tlieir  rude  alpliabet 
first  instructed  the  Russian  nation  in  letters,  and, 
by  its  quaint  Greek  characters,  still  testifies  in 
every  Russian  book,  and  on  every  Russian  house 
or  shop,  the  Greek  source  of  the  religion  and  lit- 
erature of  the  empire.' " —  G.  F.  Maclear,  Conter- 
sion  (if  tlie  West :  Tlie  Slavs,  cli.  5. 

"As  in  the  first  centuries  it  was  necessary 
that  the  leaven  of  Christianity  .sliould  gradually 
penetrate  the  entire  intellectual  life  of  the  culti- 
vated nations,  before  a  new  spiritual  creation, 
striking  its  root  in  the  forms  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  culture,  which  Christianity  appropriated, 
could  in  these  forms  completely  unfold  itself;  so 
after  the  same  manner  it  was  necessary  that  the 
leaven  of  Christianity  which  .  .  .  liad  been  intro- 
duced into  the  masses  of  the  untutored  nations, 
should  gradually  penetrate  their  whole  inward 
life,  before  a  new  and  peculiar  spiritual  creation 
could  spring  out  of  it,  which  should  go  on  to 
unfold  itself  through  the  entire  period  of  the 
middle  ages.  And  the  period  in  which  we  now 
are  must  be  regarded  as  still  belonging  to  the 
epoch  of  transition  from  that  old  spiritual  crea- 
tion which  flourislied  on  the  liasis  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  culture  to  the  new  one." — A.  Neander, 
General  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Reli'iimi  and 
Church,  t:  3,  p.  456. — We  leave  the  autlior's  sen- 
tence incomplete,  that  it  may  express  the  more 
fully  all  the  subsequent  history  of  Christianity. 


CHRISTINA,  Queen-regent  of  Spain,  A.  D. 

1833-18-11 Christina,    Queen     of    Sweden, 

A.  D.  163:J-1654. 

CHRISTINOS.  The.  See  Sp.\i.\:  A.  D. 
1833-1S46. 

CHRISTOPHER    I.,    King   of   Denmark, 

A.    D.    1253-rrj9 Christopher    II.,    A.    D. 

1319-1334 Christopher  III.,  King  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Norwray,  A.  D.  1439- 
1448. 

CHRYSE. — Vague  reports  of  a  region  called 
Clir}'se  (the  Golden),  somewhere  beyond  the 
Ganges,  and  of  au  island  bearing  the  same  name, 
off  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  of 
another  island  called  Argyre  (the  Silver  Island), 
were  prevalent  among  the  early  Roman  geo- 
graphical writers.  'They  probably  all  had 
reference  to  the  Malay  peninsula,  which  Ptolemy 
called  the  Golden  Chersonese. — E.  II.  Bunbury, 
Hist,  of  Ancient  Geog..  ch.  2.5. 

CHRYSLER'S  FARM,  Battle  of.  See 
United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1813  (October — 
November). 

CHRYSOBULUM.  See  Golden  Bull, 
Byzantine. 
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CHRYSOPOLIS.— Modern  Scutari,  opposite 
Constantinople;  originally  the  port  of  the  city  of 
Chalcedon. 

CHRYSOPOLIS,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  323). 
See  Rome:  A.  D.  30.>-323. 

CHUMARS.     See  C.\ste  Svste.m  of  Ixdi.\. 

CHUMASHAN      FAMILY,      The.       See 

A-MERKAN  ABORIGrXES;    (iHMASIt.VX  F.OIILY. 

CHUR,  The  Bishopric  of.  See  Tyrol,  and 
Switzerland:  A.  D.  139(5-1499. 

CHURCH,  The  Armenian.  See  Armeni.\n 
Church. 

CHURCH  OF  BOHEMIA,  The  Utraquist 
National.     ScoBoiikmia:  A.  i).  14:i4-14.")7. 

CHURCH  IN  BRAZIL,  Disestablishment 
of  the.     See  Brazil:  A.  D.  lssi»-lSi)i. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND:  Origin  and 
Establishment.  See  Enciland:  A.  D.  l.JSV- 
1534:  1531-1563;  and  153.5-1539. 

The  Six  Articles.  See  ENGL.\Nn:  .V.  D. 
1539. 

The  completed  Church-reform  under  Ed- 
ward VI.     .Se  England:  A.  D    154T-1.553. 

The  doubtful  conflict  of  religions.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1553. 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


CILICIAN  GATES. 


See  Engl.vxd: 
See  Engla>t>: 
See  England: 
See  England: 


Romanism  restored  by  Mary.  See  Engl.\nd  : 
A.  1).  1.">.V.-1.mS. 

Recovery  of  Protestantism  under  Elizabeth. 
S.f  Kni.i,am>;  .V.  It    1."(.">S-1."(SS. 

The  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity. 
Sri'  K.mm.and:   .\.  D.   1")">'.I. 

Rise  of  Puritanism.  See  Kxcland:  A.  I). 
l."i.v.i-i.")fiiK  i."ir.i-i"ii>"i  ('.'). 

The   Despotism   of  Laud. 
A.  I>   lii:!:i-liilii 

Rise  of  the   Independents. 
A.  1).  ir.:is-u;4o. 

The  Root  and  Branch   Bill. 
A.  I).  Hill  (Maik  II— Mavi. 

The  Westminster  Assembly. 
.\.  I).  Hli:i  i.li  i.v).  Mini  liUiMMAisrii). 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  See 
Km. I. and:  .V.  I).  liii:5  i.Ii  i.Y— Si.rTKMiiKH). 

The  Restoration.— The  Savoy  Conference. 
Sit  Km. I, and:  .V.  I).  Hilil  (.Vimiii,— .Iri.Y). 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  and  persecution  of 
Nonconformists.     Sic  Km;!, and:    A.   I).    lOOi- 

n!ir,. 

Charles'  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  the 
Test  Act.  See  KNtii.AND:  A.  1).  1072-1073,  ami 
1I1S7 

James'  Declaration  of  Indulgence. — Trial  of 
the  seven  Bishops.  .See  England:  A.  I).  1087- 
liiss. 

The  Church  and  the  Revolution.— The  Non- 
Jurors.  See  Km;i.am):  A.  D.  KW!)  (ApKll,— 
Al(:i>'H. 

A.  D.  1704. — Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  See 
CJri:r.\  Annk's  liniNTV. 

A.  D.  1711-1714. — The  Occasional  Conform- 
ity Bill  and  the  Schism  Act.  See  Encianh: 
A.  1>.  1711-1714. 

A.  D.  1833-1845.- The  Oxford  or  Tract- 
arian    Movement.      See    Oxkoud    ok    Thact- 

AllIAN   .MiiVKMKNT. 

CHURCH  OF  FRANCE.  See  Gallic.vn 
C'mui  11. 

CHURCH,  The  Greek  or  Eastern.  See 
CiiitisTiAMTV:  A.  D.  8:H()-10.j4. 

CHURCH  OF  IRELAND,  Disestablish- 
ment of  the.      See  Knci.am):   a.    1).     lSliS-lN70. 

CHURCH  OF  LATTER  DAY  SAINTS. 

.See  MoliMiiMsM  ;    A.   D,    I  SII.Vls:',!!. 

CHURCH  OF  ROME.     See  I'Ai-Aey. 

CHURCH,  The  Russian. — Thegreat  schism 
known  as  Raskol.  See  Kussia;  A.  I).  Km.")- 
lOV.l 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.— Its  birth. 
See  S(  iii'i.AM):   .V.   H.  1.")47-1.).57. 

The  First  Covenant.  See  Scotland:  A.  I). 
1."m7. 

Rebellion  and  triumph  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation.  See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1558- 
l.")i;ii. 

Restoration  of  Episcopacy.  See  Scotlakd: 
A.  1).  l".7-.>. 

The    First    National   Covenant. 

LAND:    .\.    1).    1.">S1. 

The  Black  Acts.   See  Scotland: 
Appropriation  of  Church  lands. 

LAND:    A.    1>.    1."|S7. 

The  Five  Articles  of  Perth.  See  Scotland: 
A.  1).  Uiis. 

Laud's  liturgy  and  Jenny  Geddes'  stool. 
See  Si  DTI. AM);   A.  1).   Ili:i7. 

The  signing  of  the  National  Covenant.  See 
Scotland:  A.  D.  1038. 


See  ScoT- 

A.  D.  1584. 
See  ScoT- 


The  First  Bishops'  War.  See  Scotland: 
A.  I).  1();!S-104I». 

The  Second  Bishops'  War.  See  England: 
A.  I).  Hilii. 

The  Westminster  Assembly.  See  England: 
A.  1).  UU:!  (.Iii.Yi. 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  See 
Emu. AND:  A,  1).  104:!  (.In.v — Si:i'Ti;miiku). 

Montrose  and  the  Covenanters.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  I>.  I(i44-1(>4.""). 

The  restored  king  and  restored  prelacy.  See 
Scotland:  A.  D.   Hilio-IljOO. 

Persecutions  of  the  Covenanters.  SeeScoT- 
LANii:   A.  1).   lilli'.l-1071l:   107il;   lOSI-lfiSO. 

The  Revolution  and  re-establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  See  Si oii.anh:  .\.  1). 
10><S-10'.MI. 

The  Disruption. — Formation  of  the  Free 
Church.     See  Scotland  :  A.  D.  1843. 


CHURUBUSCO,   Battle   of.     See   Mexico: 

A.    II.    IStT  iM.Mirll— SKl'TKMIiKK). 

CIBALIS,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  313).  See  Rome: 
A.  I>.  :;o.-,-:;'.>:!. 

CIBOLA,  The  Seven  Cities  of.  See  Amkki- 
CAN  .\  r.iii:ii:INKs:   PiKlii.os. 

CICERO,  and  the  last  years  of  the  Roman 
Republic.     See  Homk:  B.  C.  69-03,  to  44-42. 

CILICIA.— KILIKIA.— An  ancient  ilistrict 
in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Asia  Elinor,  boriler- 
iiig  on  Syria.  It  was  a  satrapy  of  the  Persian 
Eni]iii'e.  then  a  jiart  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Se- 
liuiiiu',  anil  afterwanls  a  Uomau  jirovince.  The 
cliief  city  of  C'ilieia  was  Tarsus,  a  very  ancient 
eiiniiiierei.il  emiiorium,  whose  lieople  were  iioleil 
for  menial  aciitencss.  The  Apostle  Paul  is  to  be 
counted  among  the  distinguished  natives  of  Tar- 
sus, and  a  quite  remarkable  number  of  eniinenl 
teacliersof  philosophy  were  from  the  same  birtli- 
place. 

CILICIA,  Pirates  of.— During  the  Mit]irid;itie 
wars  ]iiraey  w;is  developed  to  alarniiiiir  ]in)|iiir- 
tioiis  iu  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Distracted  by  civil  conflicts  and  occupied 
by  foreign  ones,  simultaneously,  the  Romans,  for 
a  considerable  ijeriod,  gave  no  proper  heed  to  the 
growth  of  tills  lawlessness,  until  they  found 
their  commerce  half  destroyed  and  Rome  and 
Ital_v  actually  threatened  with  starvation  by  the 
intercejiling  of  tlieir  siipjilies  from  abroad.  The 
pirates  lioiirislied  under  tlie  protection  and  eii- 
eonragement  of  the  king  of  Poiitus,  at  wliose 
instance  they  established  their  cliief  liead- 
iiuarter.s,  llieirdocks,  ai'senals  and  magazines,  at 
various  ixiints  on  the  coast  of  C'ilieia.  Hence  the 
name  C'ilician  came  to  be  applied  to  all  the 
pirates  of  the  time.  This  era  of  piracy  was 
brought  to  an  end,  at  last,  by  Pompey,  who  was 
sent  against  them,  B.  C.  67,  with  extraordinary 
]M)\vers  conferred  by  the  law  known  as  the  Le.\ 
Gabiiiia.  He  jiroceeded  to  his  nndertakiiig  witli 
remarkalile  energy  and  ability,  and  liis  liiiiiling 
down  of  tile  freebooters  whicli  lie  aceomplislied 
effectually  within  three  months  from  the  day  his 
operations  began,  was  reallv  the  most  brilliant 
exploit  of  his  life.— II.  G".  Liddell,  IIl«t.  <>f 
Hume.  hk.  7,  ch.  63. 

Also  in:  C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Hnnmns, 
ch.  1. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  Vie  Romiin  Repultlic, 
1:  3,  /■/,.  6-7. 

CILICIAN  GATES.— A  p;\ss  through  the 
'["aiinis  r.iiige  of  mountains,  opening  from  C'ap- 
padocia   into   C'ilieia,   was   anciently  called   the 
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Vylte  Ciliciae  or  Cilician  Gates.  The  city  of 
Tyana  was  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  pass. 
Both  Xenophon  and  Alexander,  wlio  traversed 
it,  seem  to  have  regarded  the  pass  as  one  which 
no  army  could  force  if  properly  defended.  —  E.  H. 
Bunbury.  Hist,  of  Ancient  Geoff. ,  ch.  10,  sect.  2. 
and  rh.  13,  sect.  1. 

CILURNUM.— A  Roman  city  in  Britain, 
"the  e-xtensive  ruins  of  which,  well  described  as 
a  British  Pompeii,  are  visible  near  the  modern 
hamlets  of  C'hesters." — T.  Wright,  Celt,  Roman 
and  Sti.riiii.  rfi.  ~>. 

CIMARRONES,  The.  See  America.:  A.  D. 
1.572-1  ."iSD.  and  .Ja.maica:  A.  D.  16.o.i-lT96. 

CIMBRI  AND  TEUTONES,  The.— "For 
a  considerable  period  [second  century.  B.  C.  ]  an 
'  unsettled  people  '  had  been  wandering  along 
the  northern  verge  of  the  country  occupied  by 
the  Celts  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube.  They 
called  themselves  the  Cimbri,  that  is.  the  Chem- 
pho.  the  champions,  or,  as  their  enemies  trans- 
lated it,  the  robbers;  a  designation,  however, 
which  to  all  appearance  had  become  the  name  of 
the  people  even  before  their  migration.  They 
came  from  the  north,  and  the  first  Celtic  people 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact  were,  so  far  as 
is  known,  the  Boii,  proliably  in  Bohemia,  ilore 
e.xact  details  as  to  the  cause  and  the  direction  of 
their  migration  have  not  been  recorded  by  con- 
temporaries and  cannot  be  supplied  by  conjecture. 
.  .  .  But  the  hypothesis  that  the  Cimbri,  as  well 
as  the  similar  horJe  of  the  Teutones  which  after- 
wards joined  them,  belonged  in  the  main  not  to 
the  Celtic  nation,  to  which  the  Romans  at  first 
assigned  them,  but  to  the  Germanic,  is 
supported  by  the  most  definite  facts:  viz.,  by 
the  existence  of  two  small  tribes  of  the  same 
name  —  remnants  left  behind  to  all  appearance 
in  their  primitive  seats — the  Cimbri  in  the 
modern  Denmark,  the  Teutones  in  tlie  north-east 
of  Germany  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Baltic, 
where  Pytheas,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  makes  mention  of  them  thus  early  in 
connection  with  the  amber  trade:  by  the 
insertion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  in  the  list 
of  the  Germanic  peoples  among  the  Inga?vones 
alongside  of  the  Chauci;  by  the  judgment  of 
Ciesar,  who  first  made  the  Romans  acijuainted 
with  the  distinction  between  the  Germans  and 
the  Celts,  and  who  includes  the  Cimbri,  many  of 
whom  he  must  himself  have  seen,  among  the 
Germans;  and  lastly,  by  the  very  names  of  the 
people  and  the  statements  as  to  their  physical 
appearance  and  habits.  ...  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  conceivable  enough  that  such  a  horde,  after 
having  wandered  perhaps  for  many  years,  anil 
having  doubtless  welcomed  every  brother-in- 
arms who  joined  it  in  its  movements  near  to  or 
within  the  land  of  the  Celts,  would  include  a 
certain  amount  of  Celtic  elements.  .  .  .  When 
men  afterwards  began  to  trace  the  chain,  of 
which  this  emigration,  tlie  first  Germanic  move- 
ment whicli  touched  the  orbit  of  ancient  civili- 
zation, was  a  link,  the  direct  and  living  knowledge 
of  it  had  long  passed  away." — T  ^lommsen. 
Hist,  of  Rome.  bk.  4.  ch.  .5. — "The  name  Kyniri, 
or  Cymri,  still  exists.  It  is  the  name  that  the 
Welsh  give  themselves,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  other  people  have  called  them  by  that  name. 
The.se  Kymri  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Celtic 
people,  and  this  resemblance  of  the  words  Kymri 
and  Cimbri  has  led  many  modern  writers  to 
assume   that    the    Cimbri    were    also    a    Celtic 


people,  as  many  of  the  ancient  writers  name 
them.  But  these  ancient  writers  are  principally 
the  later  Greeks,  who  are  no  authority  at  all 
on  such  a  matter.  .  .  .  The  name  Cimbri  has 
perished  in  Germany,  while  that  of  the  Teutones, 
by  some  strange  accident,  is  now  the  name  of  the 
whole  Germanic  population." — G.  Long,  Decline 
of  the  Roman  Repuhlic,  t.  2,  ch.  4. 

Also  rs":  W.  Ihne.  Ilist.  of  Rome,  hk.  7.  eh.  9, 
B.  C.  1 13-102.— Battles  with  the  Romans. 
—The  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones  ni:iile  tlieir  fir>t 
appearance  on  the  Roman  horizon  in  the  year 
113  B.  C.  when  they  entered  Xoricum.  The 
Xoricans  were  an  independent  people,  as  yet, 
but  accepted  a  certain  protection  from  Rome, 
and  the  latter  sent  her  consul,  Carbo,  with  an 
army,  to  defend  them.  Carbo  made  an  unfortu- 
nate attempt  to  deal  treacherously  with  the 
invaders  and  suffered  an  appalling  defeat. 
Then  the  migrating  barbarians,  instead  of  press- 
ing into  Italy,  on  the  heels  of  the  flying  Romans, 
turned  westward  through  Helvetia  to  Gaul,  and 
occupied  themselves  for  four  years  in  ravaging 
that  unhappy  country.  In  10!)  B.  C.  havins; 
gathered  their  plunder  into  the  fortified  town  of 
Aduatuca  and  left  it  well  protected,  they 
advanced  into  the  Roman  province  of  Xarbo, 
Southern  Gaul,  and  demanded  land  to  settle 
upon.  The  Romans  resisted  and  were  again 
overwhelmingly  beaten.  But  even  now  the 
victorious  host  did  not  venture  to  enter  Italy, 
and  nothing  is  known  of  its  movements  until  10.5 
B.  C. ,  when  a  third  Roman  army  was  defeated  in 
Roman  Gaul  and  its  commander  taken  prisoner 
and  slain.  The  affrighted  I-Jomans  sent  strong 
re-enforcements  to  the  Rhone;  hut  jealousy 
between  the  consul  who  commanded  the  new 
army  and  the  proconsul  who  retained  command 
of  the  old  delivered  both  of  them  to  destruction. 
They  were  virtually  annihilated.  Oct.  6.  B.  C. 
105,  at  Arausio  (Orange),  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone.  It  is  said  that  80,000  Roman  soldiers 
perished  on  that  dreadful  field,  besides  half  as 
many  more  of  camp  followers.  "This  much 
is  certain,"  saysMommsen,  "that  only  a  few  out 
of  the  two  armies  succeeded  in  escai^ing,  for  the 
Romans  had  fought  with  the  river  in  their  rear. 
It  was  a  calamity  which  materially  and  morally 
far  surpassed  the  day  of  Cann;e. "  In  the  panic 
which  this  disaster  caused  at  Rome  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Republic  was  broken  down. 
JIarius,  conqueror  of  Jugurtha.  was  recalled 
from  Africa  and  not  only  re-elected  to  the  Consul- 
ship, but  invested  with  the  office  for  live 
successive  years.  He  took  command  in  Gaul  and 
found  that" the  formidable  invaders  had  moved 
off  into  Spain.  This  gave  him  time,  fortunately, 
for  the  organizing  and  disciplining  of  his  demoral- 
ized troops.  When  the  barl)arians  reappeared 
on  the  Rhone,  in  the  summer  of  102  H.  C,  he 
faced  them  with  an  army  worthy  of  earlier 
Roman  times.  They  had  now  resolved, 
apparently,  to  force  tlieir  way,  at  all  hazards, 
into  Italy!  and  had  divided  their  increasing  host, 
to  moveon  Rome  by  two  routes.  The  Cimbri, 
reinforced  by  the  Tigorini,  who  had  joined  them, 
made  a  circuit  to  the  Eastern  Alps,  while  the 
Teutones,  with  Ambrones  and  Tougeiii  for  con- 
federates crossed  the  Rhone  and  attacked  the 
defenders  of  the  western  pa.sses.  Failing  to 
make  anv  impression  on  the  fortified  camp  of 
.Marius  the  Teutones  rashly  passed  it,  marching 
straight  for  the  coast   road    to  Italy.      Marius 
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<initii)usly  followed  ami  nftcr  some  days  gave 
liiiltle  to  tlic  barbarians,  in  tlie  district  of  Aqiiii' 
Si'Xlia',  a  few  miles  north  of  Jlassilia.  The 
Koiiians  that  dav  took  revenge  for  Arnusio  with 
awfid  interest.  "  The  whole  barbaric  horde  was 
aiinihilali'd.  "So  great  was  the  number  of 
dead  bodies  that  the  land  in  tlie  neighborhood 
was  made  fertile  bv  thiin.  and  tlie  peoi)le  of 
Massilia  used  the  bi'mes  for  fencing  their  vine- 
yanls."  Meantime  the  Cimbri  and  their  fellows 
"had  reached  and  penetrated  the  Brenner  pass  and 
were  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  The  Uonian 
armv  stationed  there  had  given  way  before  them, 
andMarius  was  needed  to  roll  the  invasion  back. 
lie  .lid  so.  on  the  30th  of  July  B.  V.  101.  when 
the  Cimbri  were  destroved.  at  a  battle  fought  on 
the  Uaudine  Plain  near  Vercelhe.  as  completely 
as  the  Teulones  had  been  destroyed  at  Aqu;e 
Sextiiu.— T.  Mommscn.  Hint,  of  Rome,  lik.  4, 
(•/(.  5. 

Also  in;  \Y.  Ihne,  Tlist.  of  Rome,  bk.  7,  ch.  9. 
♦ 

CIMBRIAN  CHERSONESUS.— The  mod- 
ern Punish  promontory  '<(  .hitland:  liclievcd  to 
have  been  the  liome  of  the  Cimliri  before  they 
mi'Tatcd  soulhwards  and  invaded  Gaul. 

CIMINIAN  FOREST,  The.— The  moun- 
tains of  Viterbo,  which  formed  anciently  the 
frontier  of  Home  towards  Etruria,  were  then 
covered  with  a  thick  forest — "the  'silvaCim- 
inia'  of  which  Livy  gives  so  romantic  a  descrip- 
tion. It  was,  however,  nothing  but  a  natural 
division  between  two  nations  wliich  were  notcon- 
nected  by  friendship,  and  wished  to  have  little  to 
do  with  "each  other.  .  .  .  Tins  forest  was  by  no 
means  like  the  'silva  Hercynia'  with  wliich  Livy 
compares  it,  but  was  of  just  such  an  extent  that, 
according  to  his  own  account,  the  Romans  only 
wanted  a  couple  of  hours  to  march  through  it." 
— B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lccts.  on  the  IliM.  of  Rome, 
hrt.  4-t. 

CIMMERIANS,  The.— "The  name  Cim- 
merians appiars  in  the  Odyssey, — the  fable 
describes  them  as  dwelling  beyond  the  ocean- 
stream,  immersed  in  darkness  and  unblessed  by 
the  rays  of  Helios.  Of  this  people  as  existent 
we  can  render  no  account,  for  they  had  passed 
away,  or  lost  their  identity  and  become  subject, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  trustworthy 
authorities:  but  they  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
occupants  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese  (Crimea)  and 
of  the  territory  between  that  peninsula  and  the 
river  Tyras  ( I  Ineistcr)  at  the  time  wlieu  the  Greeks 
tirst  commenced  their  permanent  settlements 
on  those  coasts  in  the  seventh  century  B.  C. 
The  numerous  localities  which  bore  their  name, 
even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  after  thej'  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation, —  as  well  as  the  tombs 
of  the  Cimmerian  kings  then  shown  near  the 
Tyras,  —  sulliciently  attest  the  fact:  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  —  like  their  con- 
querors and  successors  the  Scythians  —  a  nomadic 
people,  mare-milkers,  moving  about  with  their 
tents  and  herds,  suitably  to  the  nature  of  those 
unbroken  steppes  which  their  territory  pre- 
sented, and  which  offered  little  except  herbage 
in  profusion.  Strabotellsus  —  on what.awthoritv 
we  do  not  know  —  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
Treres  and  other  Thracians.  had  desolated  Asia 
.Minor  more  than  once  before  the  time  of  Ardys 
[King  of  Lydia,  seventh  century  B.  C]  and  even 
earlier  than  Homer." — 6.  Grote,  Uist.  of  Greece, 
pt.  2,  ch.  17. — See,  also,  Cu>t^. 


CIMON,  Career  of.     See  ATiiiiNS:  B.  C.  477- 

4(!-'.  lo  uio-H'.i. 

CIMON,  Peace  of.     See  Atiiens:  B.  C.  4fil)- 
44'.i 

CINCINNATI :  A.  D.  1788.— The  founding 
and  naming  of  the  city. — lnl7H7  ■'an  ollei  was 
made  to  Congress  by  .John  Cleve  Symines  jaflei- 
wards  famous  for  his  theory  that  the  earth  is 
hollow,  with  openings  at  the  i)oles].  to  buy  two 
millions  of  acres  between  the  Little  and  the  Great 
Miamis.  Symmes  was  a  Jerseyman  of  wealth, 
had  visited"  the  Shawanese  country,  had  been 
greatly  plea.sed  with  its  fertility,  and  had  come 
away  "declaring  that  every  acre  in  the  wihlest 
]iart"  was  worth  a  silver  dollar.  It  was  too,  he 
thought,  only  a  question  of  time,  and  a  very 
short' time,  when  this  value  would  be  doubled 
and  tripled.  Thousands  of  immigrants  were 
pouring  into  this  valley  each  year,  humlrcds  of 
thousaiidsof  acres  were  being  taken  up,  and  the 
dav  would  soon  come  when  the  rich  land  along 
the  jMiamis  and  the  Ohio  would  be  in  gri'at  de- 
mand. There  was  therefore'  a  mighty  fortune  in 
store  for  the  lucky  spe<-ul;itor  who  should  liuy 
land  from  Congress  for  tivc  shillings  an  acre  and 
sell  it  to  immigrants  for  twenty.  But  .  .  .  his 
business  lagged,  and  though  "his  otter  to  pur- 
chase was  maile  in  August,  1787,  it  was  the  l.jth 
of  May,  1788,  before  the  contract  was  closed. 
In  the  "meantime  he  put  out  a  pamjililet  and  made 
known  his  terms  of  sale.  A  copy  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Matthias  Deuman.  He  became  in- 
terested in  the  scheme  and  purchased  that  section 
on  which  now  stands  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  One 
third  he  kept,  one  third  he  sold  to  Robert  Patter- 
son, and  the  remainder  to  .John  Filson.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  purchase  from  Symmes  gave  them 
two  years  in  which  to  begin  making  clearings 
and  building  huts.  But  the  three  determined  to 
lose  no  time,  and  at  ouce  made  ready  to  lay  out 
a  city  directly  opposite  that  spot  wIutc  the 
waters  of  the  Licking  mingled  themselves  with 
the  Ohio.  Denman  and  I'attersou  were  no 
scholars.  But  Filson  had  once  been  a  school- 
master, knew  a  little  of  Latin  and  something  of 
history,  and  to  him  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
choosing  a  name  for  the  town.  .  .  .  He  determined 
to  make  one,  and  produced  a  word  that  was  a 
most  absurd  mixture  of  Jjatin.  Greek  an<l  French. 
He  called  the  place  Losantiville,  which,  being 
interpreted,  means  the  city  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Licking.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Indians 
scalped  him."— J.  B.  JIc.Master,  Jfixt.  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  U.  S.,  V.  1,  jJ.  516.— The  name  given 
a  little  later  to  Filson's  settlement  was  conferred 
on  it  by  General  St.  Clair,  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, "in  honor  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
See  N'ouTiiwEST  TE«niToi!Y  OF  TiiK  U.  S. :  A.  D. 
1788-1803. 

Al.soix:  F.  W.  ^liller,  CinciiiiKitfit  l}ef/iiiieui;/x. 

A.  D.  1863.— Threatened  by  John  Morgan's 
Rebel  Raid.  See  United  St.vtes  oi-  Am.  ; 
A.  i).  1803  (.July:  Ivextix-ky). 


CINCINNATI,  The  Society  of  the.-"  :\Ien 
of  the  present  generation  who  in  childhood  rum- 
maged in  their  grandmothers'  cosy  garrets  cau- 
!  not  fail  to  have  come  across  scores  of  musty  and 
worm-eaten  pamphlets,  their  yellow  pages 
crowded  with  italics  and  exclamation  points,  in- 
veighing in  passionate  language  against  the 
wicked  and  dangerous  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
Just  before  the  army  [of  the"  American  Revolu- 
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tion]  was  disbanded,  the  officers,  at  the  sugges- 
ti(ju  of  General  Knox,  formed  themselves  [April, 
1783]  into  a  secret  society,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  their  friendly  intercourse  and  cher- 
ishing the  heroic  memories  of  the  struggle  in 
which  they  had  taken  part.  With  the  fondness 
for  classical  analogies  which  characterized  that 
time,  they  likened  themselves  to  Cincinnatus, 
who  was  taken  from  the  plow  to  lead  an  army, 
and  returned  to  his  quiet  farm  so  soon  as  his 
warlike  duties  were  over.  They  were  modern 
Cincinnati.  A  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
established  for  the  order,  and  Washington  was 
unanimously  cho.sen  to  be  its  president.  Its 
branches  in  the  several  states  were  to  hold  meet- 
ings each  Fourth  of  July,  and  there  was  to  be 
a  general  meeting  of  the  whole  society  every 
year  in  the  month  of  May.  French  officers  who 
iiad  taken  part  in  the  war  were  admitted  to 
membership,  and  the  order  was  to  be  perpetu- 
ated by  descent  through  the  eldest  male  repre- 
sentatives of  the  families  of  the  members.  It 
was  further  provided  that  a  limited  member.ship 
should  from  time  to  time  be  granted,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished honour,  to  able  and  worthy  citizens, 
without  regard  to  the  memories  of  the  war.  A 
golden  American  eagle  attached  to  a  blue  ribbon 
edged  with  white  was  the  sacred  badge  of  the 
order;  and  to  this  emblem  especial  favour  was 
shown  at  the  Frencli  court,  where  the  insignia  of 
foreign  states  were  generally,  it  is  said,  regarded 
with  jealousy.  No  ])olitical  purpose  was  to  be 
subserved  by  this  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  save 
in  so  far  as  the  members  pledged  to  one  anotlier 
their  determination  to  promote  and  cherish  the 
union  between  the  states.  In  its  main  intent  the 
society  was  to  be  a  kind  of  masonic  brotherhood, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  aiding  the  willows  anil 
the  orphan  children  of  its  members  in  time  of 
need.  Innocent  as  all  this  was,  however,  the 
news  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  society  was 
greeted  with  a  howl  of  indignation  all  over  the 
country.  It  was  thought  that  its  founders  were 
inspired  by  a  deep-laid  political  scheme  for 
centralizing  the  government  and  setting  up  a 
hereditary  ^aristocracy.  .  .  .  The  absurdity  of  the 
situation  was  quickly  realized  by  Washington, 
and  he  prevailed  upon  the  society,  in  its  first 
annual  meeting  of  ilay,  178-1,  to  abandon  the 
principle  of  hereditary  membership.  The  agita- 
tion was  thus  allayed,  and  in  the  presence  of 
graver  questions  the  much-dreaded  brotherhood 
gradually  ceased  to  occupy  popular  attention." — 
J.  Fiske,  The  Critical  Period  of  Am.  Hist.,  cli.  3. 
—.1.  B.  ilcMaster,  lUnt.  of  tlxe  People  of  the  U.  S.. 
V.  1,  c)i.  2. — "The  hereditary  succession  was 
never  abandoned.  A  recommendation  to  that 
effect  was  indeed  made  to  the  several  State 
Societies,  at  the  first  General  Meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia. .  .  .  But  the  proposition,  unwillingly 
urged,  was  accepted  in  deprecatory  terms  bj' 
some,  and  by  others  it  was  totally  rejected.  .  .  . 
At  the  second  General  fleeting,  it  was  resolved 
'that  the  alterations  could  not  take  effect  until 
they  had  t)een  agreed  to  by  all  the  State  Societies.' 
They  never  were  so  agreed  to,  and  consequently 
the  original  Institution  remains  in  full  force. 
Those  Societies  that  accepted  the  proposed  alter- 
ations unconditionally,  of  course  perished  with 
their  own  generation. " — A.  .lohnston.  Some  Acc't 
of  the  Soc.  of  the  Ciiiciniuiti  (Teiiii.  Hist.  Soc. 
Memoirs.  i\  6,  pp.  51-,53).  — "  The  claim  to  mem- 
bership has  latterly  been  determined  not  by  strict 


primogeniture,  but  by  a  'just  elective  preference, 
especially  in  the  line  of  the  first-born,'  wlio  has 
a  moral  but  not  an  absolutely  indisputable  right; 
and  membership  has  always  been  renewed  by 
election.  .  .  .  Six  only  of  the  original  thirteen 
states  —  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina  — 
are  still  [in  1873]  represented  at  the  General 
Meetings.  The  largest  society,  that  of  :Massa- 
chusetts,  consisting  originally' of  343  members, 
now  [1873]  numbers  less  thaii  80 ;  that  of  New 
York,  from  330  had  in  18.')8  decreased  to  73;  the 
268  of  Pennsylvania  to  about  60;  the  110  of 
New  Jersey,  in  1866,  to  60;  and  tlie  131  of  .South 
Carolina  was,  in  1849,  reduced  to  71." — F.  S. 
Drake,  Memorials  of  Vie  Soe.  <f  tlie  Cincinnati  of 
Ma.is. ,  ;).  37. 

CINCO  DE  MAYO,  Battle  of  (1862).  See 
Mexico;  A.  D.  1.S61-18B7. 

CINE,  The.— Kinsfolk  of  the  head  of  the 
trilie,  among  the  ancient  Irish. 

CINQ  MARS,  Conspiracy  of.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1(U1-1012. 

CINQUE  PORTS,  The.— '■  Hastings,  Sand- 
wicli,  Dover,  Romm-y,  Hyilie  —  tliis  is  the  order 
in  which  the  Cinque  Ports  were  ranked  in  the 
times  when  they  formed  a  flourishing  and 
important  confederation.  Winchelsea  and  Rye 
were  added  to  these  five  .  .  .  soon  after  tlie  Nor- 
man Conquest.  .  .  .  The  new  comers  were 
officially  known  as  "the  two  Ancient  Towns.' 
When  therefore  we  wish  to  speak  of  this  famous 
corporation  with  strict  accuracy  we  say,  '  The 
live  Cinque  Ports  and  two  Ancient  Towns.'  The 
r;?petition  of  the  number  'five'  in  tliis  title  proba- 
bly never  struck  people  so  mucli  as  we  might 
expect,  since  it  very  soon  came  to  be  merely  a 
technical  term,  the  French  form  of  the  word 
being  pronounced,  and  very  often  spelt  '  Synke  ' 
or  '  Sinke,'  just  as  if  it  was  the  English  '  Sink.' 
.  .  .  The  difference  between  the  Cinque  Ports 
and  the  rest  of  the  English  coast  towns  is  plainly 
indicated  by  mediaeval  custom,  since  they  were 
generally  spoken  of  collectively  as  '  The  Ports. ' 
.  .  .  Most  writers  upon  this  subject  .  .  .  have 
been  at  pains  to  connect  the  Cinque  Ports  by 
some  sort  of  direct  descent  with  the  five  Roman 
stations  and  fortresses  which,  under  the  Comes 
Littoris  Saxonici  [see  Saxon  Shore,  Count  of], 
guarded  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Britain." 
— M.  Burrows,  The  Cinque  Ports,  ch.  1-3. — "Our 
kings  have  thought  them  [the  Cinque  Ports] 
worthy  a  peculiar  regard ;  and.  in  order  to  secure 
them  "against  invasions,  have  granted  them  a 
particular  form  of  government.  They  are  under 
a  keeper,  who  has  the  title  of  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  (an  officer  first  appointed  by 
William  the  Conqueror),  who  has  the  authority 
of  an  admiral  among  them,  and  issues  out  writs 
in  his  own  name."  The  privileges  anciently 
annexed  to  these  ports  and  their  dependents 
were  [among  others]:  An  exemption  from  all 
taxes  and  tolls.  ...  A  power  to  punish  foreign- 
ci-s,  as  well  as  natives,  for  theft.  .  .  .  A  power 
to  raise  mounds  or  banks  in  any  man's  land 
against  breaches  of  tlic  sea.  ...  To  convert  to 
their  own  use  such  goods  as  they  found  floating 
on  the  sea;  those  thrown  out  of  ships  in  a  storm; 
;uid  those  driven  ashore  when  no  wreck  or  ship 
was  to  be  seen.  To  be  a  giiilil  or  fraternity,  and 
to  be  allowed  the  franchises  of  court-leet  and 
court -baron.  A  power  to  assemble  and  keep  a 
portmote  or  pariiaraent  for  the  Cinque   Ports. 
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.  .  .  Tlicir  biiroiis  to  Imve  the  privilege  of  sup- 
I)ortinff  the  caiiopy  over  the  king's  head  at  his 
coronation.  In  return  for  the.se  privileges  the 
Cin(iue  Ports  were  reipiired  to  tit  out  57  ships, 
each  manned  witli  21  men  and  a  hoy,  with 
which  they  were  to  attend  the  king's  service  for 
l.">  rlays  at  their  own  expense;  but  if  the  stale 
of  airiiirs  recpiireil  their  assistance   any   longer 

thev  were  to  he  Jiaid  hv  the  crown Vs  the 

term  lianui  occurs  conlinually  throughout  all  the 
charters  of  the  Ports,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
inform  our  reaiUTS  that  it  is  of  the  same  import 
as  hnrircss  or  freeman.  .  .  .  The  representatives 
of  the  Ports  in  parliament  are  to  this  ilay  styled 
barons."  The  post  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  ••  formerly  consiilered  of  .so  nuich  honour 
and  conseiiuenee,  is  now  converted  into  a  patent 
sinecure  place,  for  life,  with  a  salary  of  £4,01)0  a 
year."— ///»<.  <'/'  llw  Horoiiyhs  of  G^mit  Britain; 
U-ilither  iril/i  the  Cinque  Ports,  r.  3.— Theomceof 
\Varden  of  the  Cinrpie  Ports  has  been  held 
iluring  the  present  century  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Earl 
of  OallKMisie,  Viscoimt  Palmcrston,  and  Earl 
Onuiville. 
CINTRA,  Convention  of.     SeeSp.\ix;  A.  D. 

1  SOS- 1  soil  (.Vfol  ST — Iam  aky). 

CIOMPI,  Tumult  of  the.      See  Florence: 

.V.  I).  i:!T.s  M-JT. 
CIRCARS,  OR  SIRKARS,  The  northern. 

Sec  iNOiv:   .V.  D.  17.-)S-17I)1. 

CIRCASSIANS.  '  Sec  C'.vrcAsi-s. 

CIRCLES  OF  GERMANY,  The.  See 
Gi;i!M\NV:   .V.  I).    ll!i:i-l.-)10. 

CIRCUMCELLIONES,  The.     Sec  Do.n.v- 

TISTS. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION  OF  THE 
■WORLD:  A.  D.  1519-1522. — Magellan's  voy- 
age :  the  first  in  history.  See  America: 
A.  1).  l.-)ll)-l.V-'4. 

A.  D.  1577-1580. — Drake's  voyage.  See 
Amkrica:  .V.  D.  l.")72-l.")80. 

CIRCUS,  Factions  of  the  Roman.— "  The 
race,  in  its  lirst  iiislitution  [among  liie  Romans], 
was  a  simple  contest  of  two  chariots,  whose 
ilrivers  were  distinguished  by  white  and  red 
liveries:  two  additional  colours,  a  light  green 
and  a  ccrulian  blue,  were  afterwards  introduced; 
and  as  the  races  were  repeated  twenty-five  times, 
one  hundred  chariots  contributed  in  the  same 
day  to  the  pomp  of  the  circus.  The  four  fac- 
tions soon  actiuired  a  legal  establishment  and  a 
mysterious  origin,  and  their  fanciful  colours 
were  derived  from  the  various  appearances  of 
nature  in  the  four  sea.sons  of  the  year.  .  .  . 
.Vnother  interpretation  preferred  the  elements  to 
the  seasons,  and  the  struggle  of  the  green  anil 
blue  w;is  supposed  to  represent  the  conflict  of 
the  earth  and  sea.  Their  respective  victories 
;uinounced  either  a  plentiful  harvest  or  a  pros- 
perous navigation,  and  the  hostility  of  the  hus- 
bandmen and  mariners  was  somewhat  less  absurd 
than  the  blind  ardour  of  the  Roman  people,  who 
ilevoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  colour 
which  they  had  espoused.  .  .  .  Constantinople 
adopted  the  follies,  though  not  the  virtues,  of 
ancient  Rome;  and  the  same  factions  which  had 
agitated  the  circus  raged  with  redoubled  fury  in 
tlie  hippodrome.  Under  the  reign  of  Anast.isius 
[.V.  D.  iOl-jlS]  this  popular  frenzy  was  inflameil 
by  religious  zeal;  au(l  the  greens,  who  had 
treacherously  concealed  stones  and  daggers  under 
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baskets  of  fruit,  massacred,  at  a  .solemn  festival, 
;i,000  of  their  blue  adversaries.  From  the  capital 
this  pestilence  was  dilluscd  into  the  provinces 
and  cities  of  the  East,  and  the  sportive  distinction 
of  two  colours  jiroduced  two  strong  and  irrecon- 
cilable factions,  which  shook  the  foundations  of 
a  feeble  govermiicni.  ...  A  .sedition,  which 
almost  laid  Constanlinoide  in  ashes,  was  excited 
by  the  mutual  hatred  and  momentary  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  two  factions."  This  fearful  tumuli, 
which  aciiuircd  the  name  of  the  Nik;i  .sedition, 
from  the  cry.  "  Nika  "  (vani|uish),  adopted  by  thi' 
rioters,  broke  out  in  coMnection  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  festival  of  the  Ides  of  .January,  A.  I). 
5;i2.  For  live  days  the  city  was  given  up  to  the 
mob  and  large  districts  in  it  were  burned,  in- 
cluding many  churches  and  other  stately  edi- 
fices. The  emperor  .Justinian  would  have 
abandoned  his  palace  iind  throne,  but  for  the 
heroic  opposition  of  his  consort,  Theodora,  On 
the  sixth  day,  the  imjierial  authority  was  re-estab- 
lished by  "the  great  soldier,  Helisarius,  afliT 
30,000  citizens  had  been  .slaiu  iu  the  hippodrome 
and  in  the  streets. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  till-  Ittiiiiiin  h'liipiri-.  rli.  40. 

CIRCUS  MAXIMUS  AT  ROME,  The.— 
"The  races  and  wild  bi'ast  shows  in  th<'  circi 
were  among  the  most  ancient  and  most  favo\irite 
Roman  anuisenients,  and  the  buildings  dedicated 
to  these  sports  were  numerous,  and  nearly  eciual 
in  magnificence  to  the  amphitheatres.  The  Cir- 
cus Maximus,  which  was  first  i)roviiled  with 
permanent  seats  for  the  spectators  as  early  as  the 
time  of  TarquiMius  Priscus,  was  successively  re- 
stored and  ornamented  by  the  republican  govern- 
ment in  327  and  174  B.  C.  and  by  .Julius  Civsar, 
Augustus,  Claudius,  Domitian  and  Trajan.  The 
result  was  a  l)uilding  which,  in  dimensions  and 
magnificence,  rivalled  the  Coliseum,  b>it  has, 
unfortunately,  proved  far  less  durable,  .scarcely 
a  vestige  of  it  now  being  left." — R.  Burn,  liomeand 
the  Camjiiignu,  int.  ami  eh.  12. — See,  also,  Fouum 

BOAHIt^M. 

CIRE-NCESTER,  Orign  of.     See Cokiniu.m. 

CIRRHA.     See  Dki.imh. 

CIRRH.,EAN,  OR  KIRRH^EAN  WAR, 
The.     See  Atiiions:  B.  C.  (ilO-.'isii,  and  Dkj.I'UI. 

CIRTA. — An  ancient  A'umidian  city.  The 
modern  town  of  Constantina  in  Algeria  is  on  its 
site.     See  NrMrniANS. 

CISALPINE  GAUL  (GALLIA  CISAL- 
PINA).     Sic  UoMio:   B.  C.  31HI-347. 

CISALPINE  REPUBLIC.  See  Fkanck: 
A.  1).  171Ml-17!t7  (OcTOBKi!— .\.puiL);  1797  (May 
— OcToiiBii);  1709  (April — September);  and 
1801-1803. 

CISLEITHANIA.  See  Austria:  A.  D. 
l8()(;-isi(7. 

CISPADANE  GAUL.— Cisalpine  Gaul  south 
of  the  I'ailus,  or  I'o.      See  I'aiiUS. 

CISPADANE  REPUBLIC,  The.  See 
Frame;  A.  I).  1796-1797  (October— .Vpril), 
and  1797  (;\Iav — October). 

CISSIA(KISSIA).     See  Ela.m. 

CISTERCIAN  ORDER.— The  Monastery 
of  Citeaux. —  "Harding  was  an  Englishman 
who  s|)ent  his  boyliood  in  the  monaster}'  of  Sher- 
borne in  Dorset,  till  he  was  seized  with  a  passion 
for  wandering  and  for  study  which  led  him  first 
to  Scotland,  then  to  Gaul,  and  at  last  to  Rome. 
It  chanced  that  on  his  return  thence,  passing 
through  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  he  stopped  at 
the  abbey  of  JlolSmes.     As  he  saw  the  ways  and 
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CITIES,  IMPERIAL  ANT)  FREE. 


habits  familiar  to  liis  childhoofl  reproduced  in 
those  of  tlie  monks,  tlio  wanderer's  lieart  yearned 
for  the  peaceful  life  which  he  had  forsaken;  he 
t«ok  the  vows,  and  became  a  brother  of  the 
house.  But  when,  with  the  zeal  of  a  convert,  he 
began  to  look  more  closely  into  his  monastic 
obligations,  he  perceived  that  the  practice  of 
MolOmes,  and  indeed  of  most  other  monasteries, 
fell  very  far  short  of  the  strict  rule  of  S.  Benedict. 
He  remonstrated  with  his  brethren  till  they  had 
no  rest  in  their  minds.  At  last  after  long  and 
an.vious  debates  in  the  chapter,  the  abbot  deter- 
mined to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  ap- 
pointed two  brethren,  whose  learning  was 
equalled  by  their  piety,  to  examine  diligently 
the  original  rule  and  declare  what  they  found  in 
it.  The  result  of  their  investigations  justiticd 
Harding's  reproaches  and  caused  a  schism  in  the 
convent.  The  majority  refused  to  alter  their 
accustomed  ways ;  finding  they  were  not  to  be 
reformed,  the  zealous  minorit}',  consisting  of 
Robert  the  abbot,  Harding  himself  (or  Stephen  as 
he  was  called  in  religion)  and  sixteen  others 
equally  '  stiff-necked  in  their  holy  oljstinacy , '  left 
Jlolemes,  and  sought  a  new  abode  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  site  which  they  chose  —  in  the  diocese 
of  Chalon-sur-Saone,  not  far  from  Dijon  —  was 
no  happy  valley,  no  '  green  retreat '  such  as  the 
earlier  Benedictine  foinidcrs  had  been  wont  to 
select.  It  was  a  dismal  swamp  overgrown  with 
brushwood,  a  forlorn,  dreary,  unhealthy  spot, 
from  whose  marshy  character  the  new  house  took 
its  name  of  'the  Cistern' — Cistellum,  commonly 
called  Citeaux.  There  the  little  band  set  to 
work  in  1098  to  carry  into  practice  their  views 
of  monastic  duty.  .  .  .  Three-and-twenty  daugh- 
ter houses  were  brought  to  completion  during 
his  [Harding's]  life-time.  One  of  the  earliest 
was  Pontigny,  founded  in  1114,  and  destined  in 
after-days  to  become  inseparably  associated  with 
the  name  of  another  English  saint.  Next  year 
there  went  forth  another  Cistercian  colonj', 
whose  glor}'  was  soon  to  eclipse  that  of  the 
mother-house  itself.  Its  leader  was  a  young 
monk  called  Bernard,  and  the  place  of  its  settle- 
ment was  named  Clairvaux.  From  Burgundy 
and  Champagne  the  '  White  Jlonks,' as  the  Cis- 
terciiins  were  called  from  the  colour  of  their 
habit,  soon  spread  over  France  and  Normandy. 
In  1128  they  crossed  the  sea  and  made  an  en- 
trance into  their  founder's  native  land." — K. 
Norgate,  England  under  the  Angevin  Kings,  v.  1, 
<•/(.  1. 

Also  in:  S.  R.  Maitland,   TJie  Dark  Ages,  31. 

CITEAUX,  The  Monastery  of.  See  Cister- 
cian (  )1!DKI!. 

CITIES,  Chartered.  See  Commune;  also 
Bonouous.  and  Guilds. 

CITIES,  Free,  of  Italy.  See  It.\ly:  A.  D. 
105(5-1 1.50,  and  after. 

CITIES,  Imperial  and  Free,  of  Germany. — 
"The  territorial  disintegration  of  Germany  [see 
Germany:  13th  Century]  had  introduced  a 
new  and  beneficial  element  into  the  national  life, 
b\-  allowing  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  free 
cities.  These  were  of  two  classes:  those  which 
stood  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Empire, 
and  were  practically  independent  republics:  and 
those  which,  while  owning  some  dependence 
uiion  spiritual  or  temporal  princes,  had  yet  con- 
quered for  themselves  a  large  measure  of  self- 
.government.  The  local  distribution  of  the 
former,   which  is  curiously  unequal,  depended 
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upon  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  dis- 
solution of  the  old  tribal  dukedoms.  Wherever 
some  powerful  house  was  able  to  seize  upon  the 
inheritance,  free  cities  were  few :  wherever  the 
contrary  w'as  the  case,  they  sprang  up  in  abund- 
ance. In  Swabia  and  on  "the  Rhine  there  were 
more  than  a  hundred :  Franconia  on  the  contrary 
counted  only  Niirnberg  and  five  smaller  cities: 
Westphalia,  Dortmund  and  Herford:  while  in 
Bavaria,  Regcnsburg  stood  alone.  .  .  .  The  Im- 
perial free  cities  .  .  .  were  self-governed,  imder 
constitutions  in  which  the  aristocratic  and  the 
democratic  elements  mingled  in  various  propor- 
tions: they  provided  for  their  own  defence:  they 
were  republics,  in  the  midst  of  States  where  the 
personal  will  of  the  ruler  counted  for  more  and 
more.  ...  In  these  cities  the  refined  and 
luxurious  civilization,  to  which  the  princes  were 
indifferent,  and  on  which  the  knights  waged 
predatory  war,  found  expression  in  the  pursuit 
of  letters  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  life. 
There,  too,  the  Imperial  feeling,  which  was  else- 
where slowly  dying  out  of  the  land,  retained 
much  of  its  force.  The  cities  held,  so  to  speak, 
directly  of  the  Empire,  to  which  they  looked  for 
protection  against  powerful  and  lawless  neigh- 
bours, and  they  felt  that  their  liberties  and 
privileges  were  bound  up  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  general  order.  ...  In  them,  too,  as  we 
might  naturally  expect,  religious  life  put  on  a 
freer  aspect. " — C.  Beard,  Martin  Lnther  and  the 
Reformation,  p.  16. — "Prior  to  the  peace  of 
Luneville  [1801],  Germany  possessed  133  free 
cities,  called  Reichstiidte.  A  Reichstadt  ('  ci vitas 
imiierii ')  was  a  town  undci'  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  rejiresented 
by  an  imperial  official  called  a  Vogt  or  Schultheis. 
The  first  mention  of  the  term  'civitas  imperii' 
(imperial  city)  occurs  in  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  [1214-12.50],  in  which  Lubeck  was 
declared  a  '  civitas  imperii '  in  perpetuity.  In  a 
later  edict,  of  the  year  1287,  we  find  that  King 
Rudolf  termed  the  following  places  '  civitates 
regni '  (royal  cities),  viz..  Frankfort,  Fricdberg, 
Wetzlar.  Oppenheim,  Wesel,  and  Boppart.  All 
these  royal  cities  subsequently  liecame  imperial 
cities  in  consequence  of  the  Kings  of  Germany 
being  again  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Emperore. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Bavarian  [1314- 
1347]  Latin  ceased  to  be  the  official  language, 
and  the  imperial  towns  were  designated  in  the 
vernacular  'Richstat.'  In  course  of  time  the 
imperial  towns  acquired,  either  by  purchase  or 
conquest,  their  independence.  Besides  the 
Reichstiidte,  there  were  Freisttidte,  or  free  towns, 
the  principal  being  Cologne,  Basle,  Mayence, 
Ratisbon,  Spires,  and  Worms.  The  free  to\yns 
appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  following  im- 
munities;— 1.  They  were  exempt  from  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor.  2.  They  were 
not  bountl  to  furnish  a  contingent  for  any  ex- 
pedition beyond  the  Alps.  3.  They  were  free 
from  all  iini)erial  taxes  and  duties.  4.  They 
could  not  be  pledged.  5.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  imperial  towns  by  not  hav- 
ing the  imperial  eagle  emblazoned  on  the  muni- 
cipal escutcheon."  Subsequently  "the  free 
towns  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Reichstadt,  and  the  term  '  Freistadt,' or  free  town, 
was  disused.  The  government  of  the  imiierial 
towns  was  in  the  hands  of  a  military  and  civil 
governor.  ...  On  the  imperial  towns  becoming 
independent,  the  administnition  of  the  town  was 
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entrusted  lo  a  colleKc  of  from  four  to  twoiity- 
fmir  iicrsoiis,  ftcconlin!^  to  tlie  |)opiil!ilioii,  and 
tlie  members  of  lliis  kind  of  town  eouneil  were 
ealled  either  Hatlismanii.  Uatlisfreund.  cir  Uaths- 
lierr.  wliicli  means  eouneilman  or  advisc-r.  The 
town  eonneillors  appear  to  liavo  selected  one  or 
more  of  their  numt)er  as  i)residents,  with  the 
title  of  Hjithsmeister,  Rurgermeister,  or  Stjidt- 
meister.  .  .  .  .Many  of  the  imperial  towns  gained 
their  aiit<momy  either  liy  purehase  or  force  of 
arms.  In  like  nianner  we  lind  that  others  either 
lost  their  privileges  or  voluntarily  becjime  sub: 
jects  of  some  burgnive  or  ceelesia.stical  prince, 
e.  g.,  Cologne,  Worms,  and  Spires  placed  them- 
selves under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  their  respective 
archbishops,  whereas  Altenburg,  Chemnitz  and 
Zw  iekau  were  seized  by  Frederick  the  Quarrel- 
some in  his  war  with  the  Emperor;  whilst 
others,  like  Hagenau,  Colmar,  Landau,  and 
Strasburg.  were  annexed  or  torn  from  the 
Gern\an  Empire.  As  the  Imjierial  towns  in- 
erea.sed  in  wealth  and  power  they  e.\tendcd  the 
circle  of  their  authority  over  the  surrounding 
districts,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  empire,  at  length  demanded  that 
the  country  under  their  jurisdiction  should  be 
rcprcsenteii  at  the  TJeichstag  (Imperial  Diet). 
Tci  accomplish  this,  they  formed  themselves  into 
Bunds  or  confederations  to  a.s,sert  their  claims, 
and  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Emperor  and  the 
princes  lo  .illow  their  representatives  to  take  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Diet.  The  principal 
eonfeileralions  brought  into  existence  by  the 
struggles  going  on  in  Ocrmany  were  tlie  Rhenish 
anil  Suabian  Bunds,  and  the  Hansa  [see  II.^.NS.v 
Towns].  ...  At  the  Diet  held  at  Augsburg  in 
1474.  it  appears  that  almost  all  the  imperial 
towns  were  re))re.sented,  and  in  1648,  on  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  when  their  presence  in  the 
Diet  was  formally  recognized,  they  were  formed 
into  a  separate  college.  .  .  .  By  the  peace  of 
Luneville  four  of  the  imperial  towns,  viz.,  Ai.x- 
laCliapelle,  Cologne,  Spires,  and  Worms,  were 
<'edeil  lo  France.  In  1803.  all  the  imperial  towns 
lost  their  autonomy  with  the  exception  of  the 
following  six: — .Augsburg.  Xuremberg,  Frank- 
fort, Lubeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen;  and  in 
1800  the  first  three,  and  in  1810  the  others, 
.shared  the  same  fate,  but  in  1815,  on  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and 
Frankfort,  recovereil  their  freedom,  and  were 
admitted  as  members  of  the  German  Bund, 
which  they  continued  to  be  up  to  the  vcar  1.866." 
—  W.  .1.  \Vyatl,  Jfint.  of  PniKnid.  i\  2,  ;;;).  427- 
432.  — "  According  to  the  German  historians  the 
period  of  the  greatest  splendour  of  these  towns 
was  during  tlu' 14lh  and  l.lth  centuries.  ...  In 
the  16th  century  they  still  enjoyed  the  same 
prosi)erity,  but  "the  pVriod  of  their  deciy  was 
come.  The  Thirty-Years  War  hastened  their 
fall,  and  scarcely  one  of  them  escaped  destruc- 
tion and  ruin  during  that  period.  Nevertheless, 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  mentions  them  posi- 
tively, and  asserts  their  position  as  immediate 
states,  that  is  to  say,  states  which  depended  im- 
m<(liately  upon  the  Emperor;  but  the  neigh- 
bouring Sovereigns,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  Emperor  himself,  the  exercise  of  whose 
power,  since  the  Thirty-Years  War,  was  limited 
lo  the  lesser  vassals  of  the  empire,  restricted 
their  sovereignty  within  narrower  and  narrower 
limiu.  In  the  ISlli  century,  .51  of  them  were 
si  ill  in  existence,  they  filled  two  benches  at  the 


diet,  and  h.id  an  independent  vote  there;  but.  in 
fact,  they  no  longer  exerci.scd  any  influence  upon 
the  direction  of  general  alfairs.  At  home  tliey 
were  all  heavily  burthened  with  debts,  partly  be- 
cause they  continued  to  be  charged  for  the  Im- 
l)erial  taxes  at  a  rate  suited  to  their  former 
splendour,  and  partly  because  their  own  ad- 
ministration was  extremely  bad.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  this  bad  adniinislratiou  seemed  to 
be  the  result  of  some  secret  disease  which  was 
conunon  to  them  all,  whatever  might  be  the 
form  of  their  constitution.  .  .  .  Their  popida 
tion  decreased,  and  distress  prevailed  in  them. 
They  were  no  longer  the  abodes  of  German 
civilization;  the  arts  left  them,  and  went  to 
shine  in  the  new  towns  created  by  the  Sovereigns. 
and  representing  modern  society.  Trade  forsook 
them  —  their  ancient  energy  and  patriotic  vigour 
disappeared.  Hamburg  almost  alone  still  re- 
mained a  great  centre  of  wealth  and  inlclligcnce, 
but  this  was  owing  to  cau.ses  quite  peculiar  to  her- 
self." — A.  de  Tocqueville,  Sliite  of  Stiriity  in 
Fritncc  before  1789,  note  C. — See,  also.  H.\nsa 
Towns.— Of  the  48  Free  Cities  of  the  Em|)ire  re 
maining  in  1803.  42  were  then  robbed  of  their 
franchises,  under  the  exigencies  of  thi'  Trcatv  of 
Luneville  (see  Gkum.\nv:  A.  I).  1801-1803). 
After  the  Peace  of  I'ressburg  only  three  sur- 
vived, namelv.  Hamburg,  Lubeck  and  Bremen 
(see  Gkk.m.\xy:  A.  D.  180.5-1806).  The.se  were 
annexed  to  France  by  Napoleon  in  1810. — Sec 
Fh.vnce:  a.  D.  1810  (FriBuu.viiv — Deckm!!ku). 
The  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  restored  free- 
dom to  them,  and  to  Frankfort,  likewise,  and 
they  became  members  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation then  formed. —  See  Vienna,  Tiik 
CoNOKliSs  OF. — Lubeck  gave  up  its  privileges  as 
a  free  city  in  1866,  joining  the  Prussian  Customs 
Union.  Hamburg  and  Bremen  did  the  same  in 
1888,  being  absorbed  in  the  Empire.  This  extin- 
guished the  last  of  the  "free  cities."  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1888. 

CITY.     See  Bokough. 

CITY  OF  THE  VIOLET  CROWN.— 
"Ancient  poets  called  Athens  'The  City  of  the 
Violet  Crown.'  with  an  unmistakable  play  upon 
the  name  of  the  Ionian  stock  to  which  it  belonged, 
and  which  called  to  mind  the  Greek  word  for 
violet." — G.  Schomann,  Antiq.  of  Greece:  The 
Stole,  pt.  3.  r/,.  3. 

CITY  REPUBLICS,  Italian.  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  lo.-)G-ll."32. 

CIUDAD  RODRIDGO:  A.  D.  1810-1812.— 
Twice  besieged  and  captured  by  the  French  and 
by  the  English.     Sec  Spain:  A.  I).  IMlO-lSf,'. 

GIVES  ROMANI  AND  PEREGRIN!.— 
"Before  the  Social  or  .Marsic  war(B.  C.  !)0)  there 
were  only  two  classes  within  the  Roman  domin- 
ions who  were  designateil  by  a  political  name, 
Gives  Romani,  or  Roman  citizens,  and  Pcregrini, 
a  term  which  comprehended  the  Latini.  the  Socii 
and  the  Provinciales,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Sicily.  The  Cives  Romani  were  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  the  citizens  of  Roman  colonies  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ilunicipia  which  had  received 
the  Roman  citizenship." — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the 
Roman  liepuhlic,  ch.  17,  —  See,  also,  Ro.me:  B.  C. 
90-88. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL.  The  First.  Sec 
Unitku  States  of  Am.:  .V.  V>  1866  (.Vinnl).— 
The  Second,  and  its  declared  unconstitution- 
ality. See  United  States  of  A.\i.  :  A.  D. 
1875. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE    REFORM    IN    ENG- 

LAND.— -It  was  nut  till  long  after  1832  that 
tlie  inherent  mischief  of  the  partisan  system  [of 
appointments  iu  the  national  civil  service]  became 
manifest  to  the  great  body  of  thinking  people. 
"When  that  result  was  attained,  the  final  struggle 
■with  patronage  in  the  hands  of  members  of  Par- 
liament began  on  a  large  scale.  It  seems  to  have 
been,  even  then,  foreseen  by  the  best  informed 
that  it  could  not  be  removed  by  any  partisan 
agency.  They  began  to  see  the  need  of  some 
method  by  which  fitness  for  the  public  service 
could  be  tested  otherwise  than  by  the  fiat  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  or  the  vote  of  the  Cabinet 
or  the  Treasury.  What  that  method  should  be 
was  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  future. 
No  government  had  then  solved  it.  That  there 
must  be  tests  of  fitness  independent  of  any 
political  action,  or  mere  official  intiuence,  became 
more  and  more  plain  to  thinking  men.  The 
leaders  of  the  great  jjarties  soon  began  to  see 
that  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  such  tests  was 
being  rapidly  developed,  which  seriously  threat- 
ened their  power,  unless  the  party  sj'stem  itself 
could  be  made  more  acceptable  to  the  people. 
.  .  .  There  was  an  abundance  of  fine  promises 
made.  But  no  member  gave  up  his  patronage 
—  no  way  was  opened  by  which  a  person  of 
merit  could  get  into  an  office  or  a  place  e.xcept 
by  the  favor  of  the  party  or  the  condescension 
of  a  member.  The  partisan  blockade  of  every 
port  of  entry  to  the  public  service,  which  made 
it  tenfold  easier  for  a  decayed  butler  or  an  in- 
competent cousin  of  a  member  or  a  minister, 
than  for  the  promising  son  of  a  poor  widow,  to 
pass  the  barrier,  was,  after  the  Reform  Bill  as 
before,  rigidly  maintained.  Fealty  to  the  party 
and  work  in  its  ranks — -subserviency  to  mem- 
bers and  to  ministers  —  and  electioneering  on 
their  behalf — these  were  the  virtues  before 
which  the  ways  to  office  and  the  doors  of  the 
Treasury  were  opened.  Year  bj'  year,  the  public 
discontent  with  the  whole  system  increased. 
.  .  .  During  the  Melbourne  administration, 
between  183-1:  and  1841,  a  demand  for  e.xamina- 
tion.s,  as  a  condition  for  admission  to  the  service, 
came  from  two  very  different  quarters.  One 
was  the  higher  officials,  who  declared  that  they 
could  not  do  the  public  work  with  such  poor 
servants  as  the  partisan  system  supplied.  The 
other  was  the  more  independent,  thoughtful 
portion  of  the  people,  who  held  it  to  be  as  un- 
.iust  as  it  was  demoralizing  for  members  of 
Parliament  and  other  officers  to  monopolize  the 
privilege  of  sa3'ing  who  might  enter  the  public 
service.  Lord  Melbourne  then  yielded  .so  far  as 
to  allow  pass  examinations  to  be  instituted  in 
some  of  the  larger  offices ;  and  he  was  inclined 
to  favor  competitive  examinations,  but  it  was 
thought  to  l)e  too  great  an  innovation  to  attempt 
at  once.  These  examinations  —  several  of  them 
being  competitive  —  introduced  by  public  officers 
in  self-defence  many  years  previous  to  1833,  had 
before  that  time  produced  striking  results.  In 
the  Poor  Law  Commission,  for  example,  they 
had  brought  about  a  reform  that  arrested  public 
attention.  Under  the  Committee  on  Education, 
tliey  had  caused  the  selection  of  teachers  so 
much  superior  '  that  higher  salaries  were  bidden 
for  them  for  private  service. "...  Tliese  ex- 
aminations were  steadily  extended  from  office  to 
office  down  to  the  radical  change  made  in  1853. 
.  .  It   had   been   provided,  long   before   1853, 


that  those  designed  for  the  civil  service  of  India, 
should  not  only  be  subjected  to  a  pass  examina- 
tion, but  should,  before  entering  the  service,  l)e 
subjected  to  a  course  of  special  instruction  at 
Haileybury  College,  a  sort  of  civil  West  Point. 
This  College  was  abolished  in  1854,  but  equiva- 
lent instruction  was  elsewhere  provided  for. 
The  directors  had  the  patronage  of  nomination 
for  such  instruction.  .  .  .  If  itseems  strange  that 
a  severe  course  of  study,  for  two  years  in  such 
a  college,  was  not  sufficient  to  weed  out  the  in- 
competents wliich  patronage  forced  into  it,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  same  influence  which  . 
sent  them  there  was  used  to  kee[)  them  there. 
.  .  .  Both  the  Derby  and  the  Aberdeer.  adminis- 
trations, in  1853  and  1853,  took  notice  that  the 
civil  service  was  in  a  condition  of  peril  to 
British  India;  and,  without  distinction  of  party, 
it  was  agreed  that  radical  reforms  must  be 
prornptly  made.  There  was  corruption,  there 
was  inefficiency,  there  was  disgraceful  ignorance, 
there  was  a  humiliating  failure  in  the  govern- 
ment to  command  the  respect  of  the  more'intelli- 
gent  portion  of  the  people  of  In<lia,  and  there 
was  a  still  more  alarming  failure  to  overawe  the 
unruly  classes.  It  was  as  bad  in  the  army  as  in  the 
civil  offices.  .  .  .  There  was,  in  short,  a  hotbed 
of  abuses  prolific  of  those  infiuences  which 
caused  the  fearful  outbreak  of  1857.  It  was  too 
late  when  reform  was  decided  upon,  to  prevent 
the  outbreak,  but  not  too  late  to  save  British 
supremacy  in  India.  A  change  of  system  was 
entered  upon  in  1853.  The  36th  and  37th  clauses 
of  the  India  act  of  that  year  proviiled  '  that  all 
powers,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  court  of 
directors  of  the  said  India  Company  to  nominate 
or  appoint  persons  to  be  admitted  as  students 
.  .  .  shall  cease;  and  that,  subject  to  such  regu- 
lations as  might  be  made,  any  person,  being  a 
natural  born  subject  of  her  Majesty,  who  might 
be  desirous  of  presenting  himself,  should  be 
admitted  to  be  examined  as  a  candidate.'  Thus, 
it  will  be  seen,  Indian  patronage  received  its 
death-blow,  and  the  same  blow  opened  the  door 
of  study  for  the  civil  service  of  India  to  every 
British  citizen.  ...  In  1853,  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  reached  a  final  decision  that  the 
partisan  system  of  appointments  could  not  be 
longer  tolerated.  Substantial  control  of  nomina- 
tions by  members  of  Parliament,  however  guarded 
by  restrictions  and  improved  by  mere  pass 
examinations,  had  continued  to  be  demoralizing 
in  its  effect  upon  elections,  vicious  in  its  influence 
upon  legislation,  and  fatal  to  economy  and 
efficiency  in  the  departments.  .  .  .  The  adminis- 
tration, with  Lord  Aberdeen  at  its  head,  promptly 
decided  to  undertake  a  radical  and  systematic 
reform.  ...  It  was  decided  that,  in  the  outset, 
no  application  should  be  made  to  Parliament. 
The  reform  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Eng- 
lish Executive  ...  for  the  time  being.  The 
first  step  decided  upon  was  an  inquiry  into 
the  exact  condition  of  the  public  service.  Sir 
Stafford  Northeote  (the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  and  Sir  Charles  Trevclyan  were 
appointed  in  1853  to  make  such  imiuiry  and  a 
report.  They  submitted  their  report  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  ...  A  system  of  com- 
petitive exandnations  .  .  .  [was]  recommended. 
.  .  The  report  was  accompanied  with  a  scheme 
for  carrying  the  examinations  into  effect,  from 
which  1  quote  the  following  passages.  _.  .  . 
'  Such  a  measure  will  exercise  the  happiest  influ- 
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cucf  in  the  education  of  the  lower  classes 
tlirougliout  England,  actinfr  by  the  surest  of  all 
iiiiilives —  the  desire  a  man  has  of  betterin.ir  liim- 
self  in  life.  .  .  .  Tliey  will  have  attained  their 
situations  in  an  independent  manner  throusli 
their  own  merits.  The  sense  of  this  conduct 
cannot  but  induce  s«lf-resiMct  and  diffuse  a 
wliolesf)nie  respect  amorijr  the  lower  no  less  than 
the  hij;her  classes  of  otlicial  men.  .  .  .  The 
effect  of  it  in  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  education 
of  the  lower  clas.'^es can  hardly  be  overestimated.' 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  report.  This  was  the 
theory  of  the  merit  system,  then  first  approved 
by  an  English  administration  for  the  home 
g(>vcrnment;  I  hardly  need  repeat  that  the 
examinations  referred  to  as  existing  were  (with 
small  exception)  mere  pass  examinations,  and 
that  the  new  examinations  proposed  were  open, 
competitive  examinations.  .  .  .  But  the  great 
feature  of  the  report,  which  made  it  really  a  pro- 
posjil  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  system,  was 
its  advocacy  of  open  competition.  Except  the 
experiment  "just  put  on  trial  in  India,  no  nation 
had  adopted  that  system.  It  was  as  theoretical 
as  it  was  radical.  "...  A  chorus  of  ridicule, 
indignation,  lamentation,  and  wrath  arose  from 
all  the  otlicial  and  parti.san  places  of  politics. 
Tiie  government  saw  that  a  further  struggle  was 
at  hand.  It  appeared  more  clear  than  ever  that 
Parliament  was  not  a  very  hopeful  place  in 
which  to  trust  the  tender  years  of  such  a 
reform.  .  .  .  The  executive  caused  the  report 
to  be  spread  broadcast  among  the  people,  and 
also  requested  the  written  opinions  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  of  worth  and  distinction  both 
in  and  out  of  office.  The  report  was  sent  to 
Parliament,  but  no  action  upon  it  was  requested. 
.  .  .  Al)out  the  time  that  English  public  opinion 
luul  pronounced  its  tirst  judgment  upon  the 
official  report,  and  before  any  final  action  had 
been  taken  upon  it,  the  Aljerdeen  admiinstration 
went  out.  .  .  .  Lord  Palmerston  came  into  power 
early  in  1855,  than  whom,  this  most  practical  of 
nations  never  produced  a  more  hard-headed, 
practical  statesman.  .  .  .  Upon  his  administra- 
tion fell  the  duty  of  deciding  the  fate  of  the 
new  system  advocated  in  the  report.  .  .  .  He 
had  faith  in  his  party,  and  believed  it  would 
gain  more  by  removing  grave  abuses  than  by 
any  partisan  use  of  patronage.  .  .  .  Making  no 
direct  appeal  to  Parliament,  and  trusting  to  the 
higher  public  opinion.  Lord  Palmerston's  ad- 
ministration advised  that  an  order  should  be 
made  by  the  Queen  in  Council  for  carrying  the 
reform  into  effect;  and  such  an  order  was  made 
on  the  21st  of  May,  185.")."— I).  B.  Eaton,  Ciril 
ikrrire  in  Grmt  Jirit'iin. 

CIVIL-SERVICE  REFORM  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.— "The  question  as  to 
till-  Civil  Service  [in  the  United  States]  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  president  has  the  power 
of  appointing  a  vast  number  of  petty  ofHcials, 
chietly  postmsisters  and  officials  concerned  with 
the  collection  of  the  federal  revenue.  Such 
ullicials  have  properly  nothing  to  do  with  poli- 
tics, they  are  simply  the  agents  or  clerks  or 
servants  of  the  national  government  in  conduct- 
ing its  business;  and  if  the  business  of  the 
national  government  is  to  be  managed  on  such 
ordinary  principles  of  prudence  as  prevail  in  the 
management  of  private  business,  such  servants 
ought  to  be  selected  for  personal  merit  and  re- 
tained for  life  or  during  good  behaviour.     It  did 


not  occur  to  our  earlier  presidents  to  regard  the 
management  of  the  public  business  in  any  other 
light  than  this.  But  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  presi'Ut  century  a  vicious  system  was  grow- 
ing up  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In  those 
states  the  appointive  offices  came  to  be  u.sed  as 
bribes  or  as  rewards  for  partisan  services.  By 
securing  votes  for  a  successful  candidate,  a  man 
with  little  in  his  pocket  and  nothing  in  particular 
to  do  could  obtain  some  ofhce  with  a  comfortable 
salary.  It  would  be  given  to  him  as  a  reward, 
and  some  other  man,  perhaps  more  competent 
than  himself,  would  have  to  be  turned  out  in 
oriler  to  make  room  for  him.  A  more  effective 
method  of  driving  good  citizens  '  out  of  politics' 
could  hardly  be  devised.  It  called  to  the  front 
a  large  class  of  men  of  coarse  moral  fibre.  .  .  . 
The  civil  service  of  these  states  was  seriously 
damaged  in  quality,  politics  degenerated  into  a 
wild  scramble  for  offices,  salaries  were  paid  to 
men  who  did  little  or  no  public  service  in  return, 
and  the  line  which  separates  taxation  from  rob- 
bery was  often  crossed.  About  the  same  time 
there  grew  up  an  idea  that  there  is  something 
especiallj'  democratic,  and  therefore  meritorious, 
about  "rotation  in  office.'"  On  the  change  of 
party  which  took  place  upon  the  election  of 
Jackson  to  the  presidency  in  1828,  "  the  methods 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  applied  on 
a  national  scale.  Jackson  cherished  the  absurd 
belief  that  the  admiinstration  of  his  predecessor 
Adams  had  been  corrupt,  and  he  turned  men  out 
of  ollice  with  a  keen  zest.  During  the  forty 
j'cars  between  Washington's  first  inauguration 
and  Jackson's  the  total  number  of  removals  from 
office  was  74,  and  out  of  this  number  5  were  de- 
faulters. During  the  first  year  of  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration the  number  of  changes  made  in  the 
civil  service  was  about  2,000.  Such  was  the 
abrupt  inauguration  upon  a  national  scale  of  the 
so-called  Spoils  System.  The  phra.se  originated 
with  W.  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  who,  in  a 
speech  in  the  senate  in  1831  declared  that  '  to  the 
victors  Ix-long  the  spoils. ' .  .  .  In  the  canvass  of 
1840  the  Whigs  promised  to  reform  the  civil 
service,  and  the  promise  brought  them  many 
Democratic  votes ;  but  after  they  had  won  the 
election  they  followed  Jackson's  example.  The 
Democrats  followed  in  the  same  way  in  1845,  and 
from  that  time  down  to  1885  it  was  customary  at 
each  change  of  party  to  make  a  '  clean  sweep  '  of 
the  offices.  Soon  after  the  Civil  War  the  evils  of 
the  system  began  to  attract  serious  attention  on 
the  part  of  thoughtful  people." — J.  Fiske,  Ciril 
Gnr't  in  tlie  U.  8.,  pp.  261-264.— "  It  was  not 
until  1867  that  any  important  move  was  made 
[toward  a  reform].  .  .  .  This  was  by  Mr.  Jencks. 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  introduced  a  bill,  made  an 
able  report  and  several  speeches  In  its  behalf. 
Unfortunately,  death  soon  put  an  end  to  his 
labors  and  deprived  the  cause  of  an  able  advocate. 
But  the  seed  he  had  sown  bore  good  fruit.  At- 
tention was  so  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
form, that  President  Grant,  in  his  message  in 
1870,  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  it,  and 
that  body  passed  an  act  in  March,  1871,  which 
authorized  the  President  to  prescribe,  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Civil  Service,  such  regulations  as 
would  best  promote  its  efficiency,  and  ascertain 
the  fitness  of  each  candidate  for  the  position  he 
sought.  For  this  purpose,  it  says,  he  may  '  em- 
ploy suitable  persons  to  conduct  such  inquiries, 
and  may  prescribe   their  duties,   and  establish 
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regulations  for  the  conduct  of  persons  who  may 
receive  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service.'  In 
accordance  with  this  act,  President  Grant  ap- 
pointed a  Civil  Service  Commission,  of  which 
George  William  Curtis  was  made  chairman,  after- 
wards succeeded  by  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  and  an 
appropriation  of  $2.5,000  was  made  by  Congress 
to  defray  its  expenses.  A  like  sum  was  voted 
next  year;  but  after  that  nothing  was  granted 
untiljune,  1882,  when,  instead  of  §25,000  asked 
for  by  the  President,  §1.5,000  was  grudgingly 
appropriated.  It  is  due  to  Jlr.  Silas  W.  Burt, 
Xaval  Officer  in  Xew  York,  who  had  long  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of  Reform,  to 
say  that  he  deserves  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  introduce  open  competitive  examinations. 
Before  the  appointment  of  Grant's  committee,  he 
had  held  such  an  examination  in  his  office.  .  .  . 
Under  Grant's  commission,  open  competitive  ex- 
aminations were  introduced  in  the  departments 
at  Washington,  and  Customs  Service  at  New 
York,  and  in  part  in  the  Xew  York  Postoffice. 
Although  this  commission  labored  under  many 
disadvantages  in  trj-ing  a  new  experiment,  it  was 
able  to  make  a  very  satisfactory  report,  which 
was  approved  by  the  President  and  his  cabinet. 
.  .  .  'The  rules  adopted  by  Grant's  commission 
were  prepared  by  the  chairman,  Jlr.  Curtis. 
They  were  admirably  adapted  for  their  purpose, 
and  have  served  as  the  basis  of  similar  rules  since 
then.  The  great  interest  taken  by  3Ir.  Curtis  at 
that  time,  and  the  practical  value  of  his  work, 
entitled  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the 
Reform.  .  .  .  Other  able  men  took  an  active  part 
in  the  movement,  but  the  times  were  not  pro- 
pitious, public  sentiment  did  not  sustain  them, 
and  Congress  refused  any  further  appropriation, 
although  the  President  asked  for  it.  As  a  con- 
sequence, Competitive  Examinations  were  every- 
where suspended,  and  a  return  made  to  '  pass 
examinations.'  And  this  method  continued  in 
use  at  Washington  until  July,  1883,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act.  .  .  . 
President  Hayes  favored  reform  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  strongly  urged  it  in  his  messages  to 
Congress ;  yet  he  did  things  not  consistent  with 
his  professions,  and  Congress  paid  little  attention 
to  his  recommendations,  and  gave  him  no  ef- 
fectual aid.  But  we  owe  it  to  him  that  an  order 
was  passed  in  March,  1879,  enforcing  the  use  of 
competitive  examinations  in  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom House.  Tlie  entire  charge  of  this  work  was 
given  to  :Mr.  Burt  by  the  Collector.  ...  In  1880, 
Postmaster  James  revived  the  competitive 
methods  in  some  parts  of  his  oflice.  .  .  .  When 
the  President,  desiring  that  these  examinations 
should  be  more  general  and  uniform,  asked  Con- 
gress for  an  appropriation,  it  was  refused.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  competitive  examinations 
continued  to  be  held  in  the  New  York  Custom 
House  and  Postoffice  until  the  passage  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1883.  Feeling  that  niore  light 
was  needed  upon  the  methods  and  progress  of 
reform  in  other  countries.  President  Hayes  had 
formally  requested  !Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton  to 
visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  in- 
quiries. Mr.  Eaton  spent  several  months  in  a 
careful,  thorough  examination ;  and  his  report 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  in  December,  1879. 
by  the  President,  in  a  message  which  described 
it  as  an  elaljorate  and  comprehensive  history  of 
the  whole  subject.  This  report  was  afterwards 
embodied  in  Mr.  Eaton's  '  Civil  Service  in  Great 


Britain.'.  .  .  For  this  invaluable  .service  Mr. 
Eaton  received  no  compensation  from  tlie  Govern- 
ment, not  even  his  personal  expenses  to  England 
having  been  paid.  ^Vnd  to  Mr.  Eaton  is  due, 
also,  the  credit  of  originating  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Associations."— H.  Lambert,  The  Progrens 
fjf  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  United  Sttitex,  pp. 
6-10.— "The  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  was  organized  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the 
11th  of  Augu.st,  1881.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
conference  among  members  of  civil  service  reform 
associations  that  had  spontaneously  arisen  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpo.se  of 
awakening  public  interest  in  the  question,  like 
the  clubs  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  among  our 
fathers,  and  the  anti-slavery  societies  amonir 
their  children.  The  first  act  of  the  Leasue  was 
a  resolution  of  hearty  approval  of  the  bill  then 
pending  in  Congress,  known  as  the  Pendleton 
bill.  Within  less  than  two  years  afterward  the 
Civil  Service  law  was  passed  in  Congress  by  a 
vote  in  the  Senate  of  38  yeas  to  5  nays,  33  S"en- 
ators  being  absent,  and  in  the  House  only  a  week 
later,  by  a  vote  of  15.5  yeas  to  47  nays.  87  mem- 
bers not  voting.  In  the  Hou.se  the  bill  was  put 
upon  its  passage  at  once,  the  Speaker  permitting 
only  thirty  minutes  for  debate.  This  swift  en- 
actment of  righteous  law  was  due,  undoubtedly, 
to  the  panic  of  the  party  of  administration," a 
panic  which  saw  in  the  disastrous  result  of  the 
recent  election  a  demand  of  the  country  for 
honest  politics;  and  it  was  due  also  to  the  exult- 
ing belief  of  the  party  of  opposition  that  the  law- 
would  essentially  weaken  the  dominant  jiarty 
by  reducing  its  patronage.  The  sudden  and  over- 
whelming vote  was  that  of  a  Congress  of  which 
probably  the  members  had  very  little  individual 
knowledge  or  conviction  upon  the  subject.  But 
the  instinct  in  regard  to  intelligent  public  opinion 
was  undoubtedly  sure,  and  it  is  intelligent  public 
opinion  which  always  commands  the  future. 
.  .  .  The  passage  of  the  law  was  the  first  great 
victory  of  the  ten  years  of  the  reform  movement. 
The  second  is  the  demonstration  of  the  complete 
practicability  of  reform  attested  by  the  heads  of 
the  largest  offices  of  administration  in  the  country. 
In  the  Treasury  and  Navy  departments,  the  Xew 
York  Custom  House  and  Post  Office,  and  other 
important  custom  houses  and  post  offices,  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  wishes  or  the  wrath  of  that 
remarkable  class  of  our  fellow-citizens,  known  as 
political  bosses,  it  is  concedetl  by  officers,  wholly 
beyond  suspicion  of  party  independence,  that,  in 
these  chief  branches  of  the  public  service,  reform 
is  perfectly  practicable  and  the  reformed  system 
a  great  public  benefit.  And,  although  as  yet 
these  offices  are  by  no  means  thoroughly  reorgan- 
ized upon  reform  principles,  yet  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  number  of  places  in  the  public  service  to 
which  the  reformed  methods  apply  are  now  in- 
cluded within  those  methods."— G.  W.  Curtis, 
Address  nt  Anivinl  Meeting  of  the  JS'ational  Cieil- 
Serrire  Reform  League,  1891. 

CIVIL'IS,  Revolt  of.     See  B.\tavi.vxs:  A.  D. 
69. 

CIVITA-CASTELLANA,  Battle  of  (17981. 
SccFr.vxce:  A.  D.  17!is-17!t!t(ArGVsT— Anui.). 

CIVITELLA,  Siege  of  (1557).    See  Fk.vxce: 
A.  D.  1.517-1.5.-|!l. 

CLAIR-ON-EPTE,  Treaty  of.     See  Nou- 
M.\Ns:   A.  I).  STli-911. 

CLAIRVAUX,  The  Monastery  of.— St.  Ber- 
nard, "the  greatest  reformer  of  the  abuses  of 
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the  moiiiistic  lift',  if  not  the  greatest  monk  in 
liistory  [A.  1).  lOyi-UJa]  .  .  .  riviviathoi)rac- 
tiff  ill  till'  numiisli-ry  of  C'ilcaux.  wliic-li  he  first 
cntcrtMl.  iind  in  thiit  of  C'hiirvaux.  wliich  Ik.' 
afterwards  founded,  of  the  sternest  discipline 
whieli  had  been  enjoined  liy  .St.  Henediet.  lie 
became  tlie  ideal  type  of  theperfeit  monk.  .  .  . 
He  was  not  a  Pope.  l)Ut  lie  was  irreater  than  any 
Pope  of  his  day,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  is  the  hi.story 
of  the  inlluence  of  one  monk,  the  Abbot  of 
Clairvau.\." — C.  .7.  Stille,  .Studies  in  MnUifml 
Hint.,  fh.  12.— "The  convent  of  Citcau.x  was 
found  t(Ki  small  for  the  number  of  persons  who  de- 
sired to  join  the  soiicty  which  could  boast  of  so 
eminent  a  saint.  Findinjr  liis  inlluence  beneficial, 
Bernard  procee<led  to  found  a  new  monastery. 
The  spot  which  he  chose  for  his  purpose  was  in 
a  wiUl  and  gloomy  vale,  fonnerly  known  as  the 
N'allev  of  Wormwood.  .  .  .  The  district  per- 
tained to  the  bishopric  of  Langres:  and  here 
Bernard  raised  his  far  famed  abbey  of  Clair- 
vaux." — II.  Stebbiug,  Hint,  of  Christ's  Univ. 
Church,  ch.  26. 

Also  ix:  A.  Butler,  Lifts  of  tlie  Saints,  v.  8. — 
W.  F.  Hook.  Ecdtsidstiiuil  Bioij.,  e.  2.— J.  C. 
Morison.  /.if   mid  'I'iiiiis  if  St.   Bernard. — See, 

also,   ('l.sTi;U(  IAN  OltllKIt. 

CLANS,  Highland.—"  The  word  Clan  signi- 
fies simply  children  or  descendants,  and  the  clan 
name  thus  implies  th.it  the  members  of  it  are  or 
were  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor  or  epouynuis.  and  the)'  were  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  their  patronymics, 
the  use  of  surnames  in  the  proper  sen.se  being 
unknown  among  them.  [See  Gens,  K(>m.\n.]  .  .  . 
In  considering  the  genealogies  of  the  Highland 
clans  wc  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  early 
state  of  the  tribal  organisation  the  pedigree  of 
the  sept  or  clan,  and  of  each  member  of  the 
tribe,  had  a  very  imp<irtant  meaning.  Their 
rights  werederived  tliroughtlie  common  ancestor, 
and  their  relation  to  him,  and  through  him  to 
each  other,  indicated  their  position  in  the  suc- 
cession, as  well  us  their  place  in  the  allocation  of 
the  tribe  land.  In  such  a  state  of  .society  the 
pedigree  occupied  the  same  position  as  the  title- 
deed  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  Sennachies 
were  as  much  the  custoiliers  of  the  rights  of 
families  as  the  mere  l)anegyrists  of  the  clan. 
.  .  .  During  the  Kith  century  the  clans  were 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  Crown,  and 
in  the  latter  pari  of  it  serious  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Legislature  to  establish  an  ellicieut  control 
over  them.  These  gave  rise  to  the  Acts  of  1587 
and  1594  .  .  .  ;  but  they  were  followed  in  a  few 
years  by  an  important  Statute,  which  had  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  position  of  the  clans, 
and  led  to  another  great  change  in  the  theory  of 
their  descent.  .  .  .  The  chiefs  of  the  clans  thus 
found  themselves  compelled  to  defend  their 
rights  upon  grounds  which  could  compete  with 
the  claims  of  their  eager  opponents,  and  to 
maintain  an  equality  of  rank  and  prestige  with 
them  in  the  Heralds'  Ullice,  which  must  drive 
them  to  every  device  necessary  to  effect  their 
purpose;  and  they  would  not  hesitate  to  manu- 
facture titles  to  the  land  when  they  did  not 
exist,  and  to  put  forward  spurious  pedigrees 
better  calculated  to  maintain  their  position  when 
a  native  descent  had  lost  its  value  and  was  too 
weak  to  serve  their  purpose.  From  this  period 
-MS.  histories  of  the  leading  Highland  families 


bc,gan  to  be  compiled,  in  which  these  iireten.sions 
were  advanced  and  spurious  charters  in.scrted. 
.  .  .  The  form  which  these  pretentious  genealo- 
gies took  was  that  of  making  the  eponymus  or 
male  ancestor  of  the  clan  a  Xnrwegian.  |)ane,  or 
Norman,  or  a  cadet  of  noun-  ilisiinguislied  family, 
who  succeeded  to  the  chiefsliip  and  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  clan  by  marriage  with  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  last  of  the  old  Celtic  line,  thus 
combining  the  advantage  of  a  descent  which 
could  comi)ete  with  that  of  the  great  Norman 
families  with  a  feudal  succession  to  their  lands; 
and  the  new  form  of  the  clan  genealogy  would 
have  the  greater  tendency  to  assume  this  form 
where  the  clan  name  was  derived  not  from  .-i 
personal  name  or  patronymic  but  from  a  personal 
epithet  of  its  founder.  .  .  .  The  conclusion,  then, 
to  which  [an]  analysis  of  the  clan  pedigrees 
which  have  been  iiopularly  accepted  at  different 
times  has  brought  us,  is  that,  so  far  as  they  pro- 
fess to  show  the  origin  of  the  different  clans, 
they  are  entirely  artificial  and  vmtrustworthy, 
but  that  the  olih'r  genealogies  may  lie  accepteil 
as  showing  tlie  descent  of  the  clan  from  its 
eponymus  or  founder,  and  within  reasonable 
limits  for  .some  generations  beyond  him,  while 
the  later  spurious  pedigrees  must  be  rejected 
altogether.  It  may  seem  surprising  that  such 
spurious  pedigrees  and  fabulous  origins  should 
be  so  readil_v  credited  by  the  Clan  families  as 
genuine  traditions,  and  receive  such  prompt 
acceptance  as  the  true  fount  from  which  they 
sprung;  but  we  must  recollect  that  the  fabulous 
history  of  Hector  Bocce  was  as  rapidly  and 
imiversally  adopted  as  the  genuine  annals  of  the 
national  history,  and  became  rooted  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  to  which  its  fictitious  events 
related  as  local  traditions.  When  Hector  Boece 
invested  the  obscure  usurper  Grig  with  the  name 
and  attributes  of  a  fictitious  king,  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  connected  him  with  the  royal  line  of 
kings,  the  Clan  Gregor  at  once  recogni.sed  him  as 
their  eponymous  ancestor,  and  their  descent  from 
him  is  now  implicitly  believed  in  by  all  the 
JIacGregors.  It  is  po.ssible,  however,  from  these 
genealogies,  and  from  other  indications,  to  dis- 
tribute the  clans  in  certain  groups,  as  having 
apparently  a  clo.ser  connection  with  each  other, 
and  these  groups  we  hold  in  the  main  to  repre- 
sent the  great  tribes  into  which  the  Gaelic  popu- 
lation was  divided  before  they  became  broken 
up  into  clans.  The  two  great  tribes  which 
possessed  the  greater  ]iart  of  the  Highlands  were 
the  Gallgaidheal  or  Gael  in  the  west,  who  had 
been  under  the  power  of  the  Norwegians,  and 
the  great  tribe  of  the  Moravians,  or  Men  of 
Moray,  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  Highlands. 
To  the  former  belong  all  the  clans  descended  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  the  Campbells  and  Mac- 
leods  probalily  representing  the  older  inhabitants 
of  their  resiiective  districts;  to  the  latter  belong 
in  the  main  the  clans  Ijrought  in  th(^  old  Irish 
genealogies  from  the  kings  of  Dalriada  of  the 
tribe  of  Lorn,  among  whom  the  old  Mormaers 
of  Moray  apiiear.  The  groiip  containing  the 
Clan  Andres  or  old  Rosses,  the  Mackenzies  and 
Mathcsons,  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Ross,  the  Clan 
Donnachy  to  Athole,  the  Clan  Lawren  to  Strat- 
herne,  and  the  Clan  Pharlane  to  Lenno.x,  while 
the  group  containing  the  MacNabs,  Clan  Gregor, 
and  -Mackiimotis.  appear  to  have  emerged  from 
Glendochart,  at  least  to  be  connected  with  the 
old  Columban  monasteries.    The  Clans,  properly 
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so  called,  were  thus  of  native  origin ;  the  sur- 
names partly  of  native  and  partly  of  foreign 
descent."— W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Sfjjtland,  hk.  3, 
ch.  9  (c.  3). 

CLARENDON,  The  Constitutions  and  the 
Assize  of.     See  Exglaxd:  A.  D.  1162-1170. 

CLARIAN  ORACLE,  The.  See  Ou.^cles 
OF  THE  Greeks. 

CLARK,  George  Rogers,  and  the  conquest 
of  the  Northwest.  See  United  States  op  A.m.  : 
A.  D.  17T.S-1779. 

CLAUDIUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  41-54. 
Claudius  II.,  A.  D.  20S-270. 

CLAVERHOUSE  AND  THE  COVE- 
NANTERS. See  ScOTL.\SD :  A,  D.  1679;  1681- 
16.S9.  and  1G89  (.Jult). 

CLAY,  Henry,  and  the   war  of  i8i2.     See 

United   St.\tes  op  Am.:  A.  I).  1810-1812 

Negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  See 
United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1814  (December). 
....And  the  Tariff  question.  See  T.^ripp 
Legisl.\tion  (United  St.vtes):  A.  D.  1816-1824, 
and  1832 ;  and  United   St-\tes  op  A.m.  :  A.  D. 

1828-1833 And  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

See  United  St.^tes  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1818-1821. 
...  .In  the  Cabinet  of  President  John  Quincy 
Adams.  See  United  St.vtes  of  A.m.  :  A.  D. 
182.5-1828 Defeat  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion. See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1844. 
. . .  .The  Compromise  Measures  of  1850.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  .\..  I).  l.s.")0. 

CLAYBANKS  AND  CHARCOALS.— 
During  the  American  civil  war  the  Conservative 
and  Radical  factions  in  >Iissouri  were  sometimes 
called  Claybauks  and  Charcoals. — .1.  G.  Nicolay 
and  .1.  Hav,  Ahritham  Lincoln,  v.  8,  p.  204. 

CLAYTON-BULWER  TREATY,  The. 
See  Nicaragua:  A.  D.  18.50. 

CLEAR  GRITS.  See  Canada:  A.  D.  1840- 
1867. 

CLEISTHENES,  Constitution  of.  See 
Athens:  B.  C.  510-507. 

CLEMENT  II.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1046-1047 

Clement  III.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1187-1191 Clem- 
ent IV.,  Pope,  A.  D.  126.5-1268 Clement  V., 

Pope,  A.  D.  130.5-1314 Clement  VI.,  Pope, 

A.  D.  1.342-1.353 Clement  VII.,  Pope,  A.  D. 

1378-1394  (Antipope   at   Avisnunt Clement 

VII.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1.52.3-1.534. .".  .   Clement  VIII., 

Pope,  A.  D.  1.591-1605 Clement  IX.,  Pope, 

A.  D.   1667-1669 Clement   X.,  Pope,  A.  I). 

1670-1676 Clement  XI.,  Pope,  A.  I).  1700- 

1721 Clement    XII.,    Pope,    A.    D.    1730- 

1740 Clement    XIII.,   Pope,    A.    D.     1758- 

1769 Clement  XIV.,  Pope,  .V.  I).  1769-1774. 

CLEOMENIC  (KLEOMENIC)  WAR, 
The.     .See  Greece:  B.  C.  2si)-i46. 

CLEOPATRA  AND  C^SAR.  See  Alex- 
andria:   B.   C.    48-47 And  Mark  Antony. 

See  Home:  B.  C.  31. 

CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLES.— "The  two 
obelisks  known  as  Cleopatra's  Needles  were 
originally  set  up  by  Thothmes  III.  at  Hcliopolis. 
Augustus  transferred  them  to  Alexandria,  where 
they  remained  until  recently.  At  prcseut  (.luly, 
1880)  one  ornaments  the  Thames  Embankment 
[London]  wiiile  tlie  other  is  on  its  way  to  the 
United  States  of  America. " — G.  Rawlinson.  Ilist. 
of  Ancient  Egypt,  ch.  20,  note. — The  obelisk  last 
mentioned  now  stands  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  having  been  brouglit  over  and  erected  by 
Commander  Gorriuge,  at  the  expense  of  the  late 
William  H.  Vanderbilt.  —  H.  H.  Gorringe,  Egyp- 


Egypt:  About  B.  C. 


Benefit    of.      See    Benefit    op 


tian  Oheliaks. — See,  also, 
1700-1400. 

CLEPHES,  King  of  the  Lombards,  A  D 
57.3-586. 

CLERGY, 
Clergy. 

CLERGY  RESERVES.  See  Can.vda- 
A.  D.  1837. 

CLERMONT.     See  Gergovia  op  the  Ar- 

VERNI. 

CLERMONT,  The  Council  of.— Speech  of 
Pope  Urban.     See  Crusades:  .V.  D   1094 

CLERUCHI.     See  Kleruchs. 

CLEVELAND,  Grover  :  First  Presidential 
election     and     administration.       See    United 

St.\tes  op  Am.  :  A.  D.   1884  to  1889 Defeat 

in  Presidential  election.     See    United   Stvtes 

OP  Am.:   a.  D.   1888 Second   Presidential 

election.     See  United   St.\tes  of  Am  •  A    D 
1892. 

CLEVELAND:  The  founding  and  naming 
of  the  City  (1796).    See  Ohio:   .\.  I)    1786-1796 

CLICHY  CLUB.-CLICHYANS,  The. 
See  Fr-A-NCE:  A.  1).  1797  (Sei'te.mijer). 

CLIENTES,  Roman.—  'To  [the  Roman] 
family  or  household  united  under  the  control  of 
a  living  master,  and  the  clan  which  originated 
out  of  the  breaking  up  of  such  households,  there 
further  belonged  the  dependents  or  '  listeners ' 
(elientes,  from  'cluere').  This  term  denoted  not 
the  guests,  that  is,  the  members  of  similar  circles 
who  were  temporaril}'  sojourning  in  another 
household  than  their  own,  and  still  less  the 
slaves  who  were  looked  upon  in  law  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  household  and  not  as  members  of  it, 
but  those  individuals  who,  while  they  were  not 
free  burgesses  of  any  commonwealth,  yet  lived 
within  one  in  a  condition  of  protected  freedom. 
The  class  included  refugees  who  had  found  a  re- 
ception with  a  foreign  protector,  and  tliose  slaves 
in  respect  to  whom  their  master  had  for  the  time 
being  waived  the  exercise  of  his  rights,  and  so 
conferred  on  them  practical  freedom.  This  rela- 
tion had  not  properly  the  character  of  a  relation 
'  de  .iure,'  like  the  relation  of  a  man  to  his  guest 
or  to  his  slave:  the  client  remained  non-free, 
although  good  faith  and  use  and  wont  alleviated 
in  his  ease  the  condition  of  non-freedom.  Hence 
the  ■  listeners  '  of  the  household  (elientes)  together 
with  the  slaves  strictly  so-called  formed  the 
'  body  of  servants  '  ( '  familia ')  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  'burgess'  Cpatronus,'  like  "  patri- 
cius')." — T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Borne,  bk.  1, 
ch.  5. 

Also  in:  Fustel  De  Coulanges, 
CWv.  hk.  4.  ch.  1  and  6. 

CLINTON,  Dewitt,   and  the 
See  New  York:  A.  D.  1817-182.5. 

CLINTON,  George,  The  first  Governor  of 
New  York.     SeeNKwYouk:  .\.  I).  1777. 

CLINTON,  General  Sir  Henry,  and  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution.  See  United 
St.^tes  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1775(.Vi'Uii. — May):  1776 
(.June).  (August);  1778  (.June);  1778-1779:  1780 
(February— August);  1781  (.Jaxuarv). 

CLINTONIANSAND  BUCKTAILS.  See 
New  York:  A.  D.  18i7-isil). 

CLISSAU  OR  CLISSOW,  Battle  of  (1702). 
See  ScANDiNAVi.AN  St.\tes  (Sweden);  A.  D. 
1701-1707. 

CLIVE'S  CONQUESTS  AND  RULE  IN 
INDIA.  See  India:  A.  D.  1743-1752.  to  1757- 
1773. 


T?te  Ancient 
Erie  Canal. 
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CLOACA  MAXIMA  OF    ROME,  The.— 

"  Kvcii  M  llic  I1I1--I11I  iImv  (lure  slainl-  iiiirliaii^'cd 
tin-  LTfilt  scwiT.  till'  •cloaca  iiiaxiiiia,'  llic  object 
of  wliicli,  it  may  l>c  observed,  was  not  merely  to 
carry  away  the' refuse  of  the  city,  but  cliietly  to 
draiii  the  lar;;*'  lake  which  was  formed  by  the 
TilK-r  iK't  wecii  the  C'apitoliuc,  Aveiitiiie  and  Pala- 
tine, then  exten<U'<l  between  the  Palatine  and 
Capitoline,  and  reached  as  a  swamp  as  far  as  the 
district  between  the  Quirinal  and  Viniinal.  This 
work,  consisting  of  three  semicircles  of  immense 
s<|uare  blocks,  which,  though  without  mortar, 
have  not  to  this  day  inov(<i  a  knife's  brea(lth 
from  one  another  .  '.  .  equalling  the  pyramids 
in  extent  and  mas,sivenes,s,  far  surpasses  them  in 
thedilhculty  of  its  execution.  It  is  so  gigantic, 
that  the  mc)re  one  examines  it  the  more  iucou- 
ceivable  It  l»-comes  how  even  a  large  and  power- 
fid  state  could  have  executed  it.  .  .  .  Whether 
the  doncii  niaximn  was  actually  cxccute<l  by 
Taripiinus  Priscus  or  by  his  son  Superbus  is  a 
((Uestion  about  which  the  ancients  themselves  arc 
not  agreeii.  and  respecting  which  true  historical 
criticism  camiot  presume  to  decide.  But  thus 
much  may  be  saul.  that  the  structure  must  have 
been  completeii  before  the  city  encompassed  the 
space  of  the  seven  hills  and  formed  a  compact 
whole.  .  .  .  But  such  a  work  cannot  possibly 
have  been  executed  by  the  powers  of  a  state  such 
as  Rome  is  .said  to  have  been  in  those  times." — 
B.  G.  Xicbuhr,  lyeeU.  on  the  Iliat.  of  Rome,  lects. 

CLODOMIR,  King  of  the  Franks,  at  Or- 
leans, .\.  I)   .">11  -V.'t. 

CLONARD,  Monastery  of. — A  great  monas- 
tery founilid  ill  .Mialh,  Ireland,  by  .St.  Finnian. 
in  the  sixth  century,  "  which  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained no  fewer  than  3,000  monks  and  which  be- 
came a  great  training-school  in  themona.stic  life." 
The  twelve  principal  disciples  of  Finnian  were 
called  the  "Twelve  Apostles  of  Ireland,"  St. 
Columba  being  the  chief. — W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic 
Smtliiiifl.  hk:  2.  (•/(.  2. 

CLONTARF,  Battle  of.  SccIkeland:  A.D. 
1014. 

CLONTARF  MEETING,  The.     See  Ire- 

I..\M):    .\     1).    lStl-lN4X. 

CLOSTER-SEVEN,  Convention  of.  See 
Gekm.xsy:  a.  D.  1757  (July — Dioce.mi!ER),  and 
1T.">8. 

CLOTHAIRE  I.,  King  of  the  Franks,  A.  D. 

■"■)ll-"ii>l Clothaire  II.,  King  of  the  Franks 

(Neustriai,  .V.  1).  .J.S4-028:  (Austrasia),  013-(i22; 

Burgundy,  i;i;M)28 Clothaire  III.,  King  of 

the   Franks   (Neustria  and    Burgundy),  A.  I). 

fi<lii-OTii Clothaire  IV.,  King  of  the  Franks 

(Austrasiai,  .V    D.  TIT-Tll*. 

CLOVIS,  King  of  the  Franks,  A.  I).  4>!1- 
•"■ll Clevis  II.,  King  of  the  Franks  (Neus- 
triai, .V.  I).  GSS-e.M:  (Austrasiai,  (j.")il-0.')4:  (Bur- 
gundy), ()38-(r)4 Clevis    III.,  King   of  the 

Franks  (Neustria  and  Burgundy),  A.  D.  091- 
«!>.■,. 

CLUBS,  Ancient  Greek.  See  Lesciie,  IIet- 
.•El'.iF'.s,   Kii.\M  and  Tin Ast. 

The  Beefsteak.—"  In  173.5  there  was  formed 
in  the  capital  [London]  the  celebrated  Beefsteak 
Club,  or  •  Sulilime  Society  of  Beef  Steaks,'  as  its 
meinbers  always  desired  to  be  designated.  The 
origin  of  this  club  is  .singular,  and  was  in  this 
wise.  Rich,  a  celebrated  harlequin,  and  patentee 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  the  lime  of  George 
II.,  while  engaged  duiing  the  daytime  in  direct- 


ing and  controlling  the  arrangements  of  the  stage 
scenery  was  often  visited  by  liis  friends,  of  whom 
he  haii  a  very  numerous  circle.  One  day.  wliile 
the  Earl  of  I'ltcrborough  was  present.  Rich  felt 
the  pangs  of  hunger  .so  keenly  that  he  cooked  a 
beef  steak  and  invited  the  earl  to  partake  of  it, 
which  he  did,  relishing  it  so  greatly  that  he  came 
again,  bringing  scmie  friends  with  him  on  purpose 
to  taste  the  same  fare.  In  process  of  time  the 
beef-steak  dinner  became  an  in.stitution.  Sonu' 
[if  the  chief  wits  and  greatest  men  of  the  nation, 
to  the  number  of  24,  formed  themselves  into  a 
society,  and  took  as  their  motto  'Steaks  and 
Liberty. '  Among  its  early  celebrities  were  Bubb 
Doddington,  Aaron  Hill,  Dr.  lloadley,  Richard 
Glover,  the  two  Colmans,  Garrick  and  .lolm 
Beard.  The  number  of  the  'steaks'  remained  at 
its  original  limit  until  1785,  when  it  was  aug- 
mented by  one,  in  order  to  secure  the  admission 
of  the  Heir-Apparent." — W.  C.  Sydney.  Eiii/- 
hiHil  and  the  Eiiijlixh  in  tlie  18^/t  Century,  eh.  6 
(r.  1). 

The  Brothers'. — In  1711,  a  political  club  whicli 
took  this  name  was  founded  in  London  by 
Ilenry  St.  John,  afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
to  counteract  the  "extravagance  of  the  Kit  Cat  " 
and  "  the  drunkenness  of  the  Beefsteak."  "This 
society  .  .  .  continued  for  some  time  to  restrain 
the  outburst  of  those  elements  of  disunion  with 
which  the  Hurley  ministry  was  so  rife.  To  be  a 
member  of  thisdub  was  esteemed  a  distinguished 
honour.  They  a(ldres.sed  each  other  as  '  brother ' ; 
and  we  find  their  ladies  in  their  correspondence 
claiming  to  be  enrolled  as  sisters.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  club  were  the  Dukes  of  Ormond. 
Shrewsbury,  Beaufort;  the  Earls  of  Oxford, 
Arran,  Jersey,  Orrery,  Bathurst ;  Lords  Harley, 
Duplin,  Masham ;  Sir  Robert  Raymond,  Sir 
William  Windham,  Col.  Hill,  Col.'Desney,  St. 
John,  Granville,  Arbuthnot,  Prior,  Swift,  and 
Friend." — G.  W.  Cooke,  Memoirs  of  Bolinrjbrok-e, 
t.  1,  eh.  10. 

TheClichy.  See  France:  A.  D.  1797  (Sep- 
tember). 

The  French  Revolutionary.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1790. 

The  Hampden.  See  Engl.\nd:  A.  D.  1816- 
1820. 

Dr.  Johnson's. — "  During  his  literary  career 
Dr.  Jolmson  assisted  in  the  foundation  of  no 
fewer  than  three  clubs,  each  of  which  was  fully 
deserving  of  the  name.  In  1749  he  established 
a  club  at  a  house  in  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row, 
and  only  the  year  before  he  died  he  drafted  a 
code  of  rules  for  a  club,  of  which  the  members 
should  hold  their  meetings,  thrice  in  each  week, 
at  the  Essex  Head  in  the  Strand;  an  establi.sh- 
meut  which  was  then  kept  by  a  former  servant 
of  his  old  friends  the  Thrales.  Those  members 
who  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  club 
were  required  to  forfeit  the  sum  of  two  pence. 
There  is  an  interesting  account  of  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Ivy  LaueClul),  at  which  Johnson 
presided,  in  Sir  .John  Hawkins's  biography  of 
liim.  .  .  .  The  next  clul)  with  which  Johnson 
became  acquainted  was  the  most  influential  of 
them  all.  and  was  the  one  which  is  now  chiefly 
remembered  in  connection  with  his  name.  It 
was,  however,  a  plant  of  slow  and  gradual 
growth.  The  (irst  meeting  of  its  members,  who 
exulted  in  the  designation  of  'The  Club,'  was 
held  in  1763  at  a  hostelry  called  the  Turk's 
Head,   situated  in  Gerard   Street,   Soho.     '  The 
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Club  '  retained  that  title  until  after  the  funeral 
of  Garrick,  when  it  was  always  known  as  '  The 
Literary  Club. '  As  its  numbers  were  small  and 
limited,  the  admission  to  it  was  an  honour  greatly 
coveted  In  political,  legal,  and  literary  circles. 
'  The  Club '  originated  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
then  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  at 
first  restricted  its  numbers  to  nine,  these  being 
Reynolds  liimself,  Samuel  Johnson,  Edmund 
Burke,  Dr.  Christopher  Xugent  (an  accomplished 
Roman  Catholic  physician),  Bennet  Langton, 
Topham  Beauclerk,  Sir  Jolm  Hawkins,  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  and  ]M.  Chamier,  Secretary  in  the 
War  Office.  The  members  a.ssembled  every 
Monday  evening  punctually  at  seven  o'clock, 
and,  having  partaken  of  an  inexpensive  supper, 
conversed  on  literary,  scientific  and  artistic 
topics  till  the  clock  indicated  the  hour  of  retir- 
ing. The  numbers  of  the  Literary  Club  were 
subsequently  augmented  by  the  enrolment  of 
Garrick,  Edward  Gil:)bon,  Lord  Charlemont,  Sir 
William  Jones,  the  eminent  Oriental  linguist,  and 
James  Boswell,  of  biographical  fame.  Others 
were  admitted  from  time  to  time,  until  in  1791  it 
numbered  35.  In  December,  1TT2,  tlie  day  of 
meeting  was  altered  to  Friday,  and  the  weekly 
suppers  were  commuted  to  fortnightlv  dinners 
during  the  sitting  of  parliament.  Owing  to  the 
conversion  of  the  original  tavern  into  a  private 
house,  the  club  moved,  in  1783,  fir.st  to  Prince's,  in 
Sackville  Street;  next  to  Le  Teller's  in  Dover 
Street ;  then,  in  1793,  to  Parsloe's  in  St.  James's 
Street;  and  lastly,  in  February,  1799,  to  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern  in  St.  James's  Street, 
where  it  remained  until  long  after  1848." — W.  C. 
Sydney,  England  and  the  Enylish  in  the  \%th 
Century,  ch.  6  (r.  1). 

The  King's  Head.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1678-1679. 

The  Kit  Cat.— "The  Kit  Cat  Club  was  insti- 
tuted in  1699.  Its  most  illustrious  members 
were  Congreve,  Prior,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the 
Earl  of  Orrery,  and  Lord  Somers;  but  the 
members  becoming  more  numerous,  the  most 
violent  party  obtained  the  majority,  and  the 
Earl  and  his  friends  were  less  regular  in  their 
attendance.  .  .  .  The  Kit  Cat  took  its  name 
from  a  pastry  cook  [Christopher  Katt],  wliose 
pies  formed  a  regular  dish  at  the  suppers  of  the 
club." — G.  W.  Cooke,  Memoirs  vf  BoUiigbroke,  v. 
1,  ch.  10,  fiMt-note. 

Also  in:  J.  Timbs,  Cluhs  and  Club  Life  in 
Lomlon,  pp.  47—53. — W.  C.  Sydney,  England  and 
the  English  in  the  \Bth  century,  ch.  6. 

The  Mohocks.     See  Mohocks. 

The  October  and  the  March. — "The  October 
Club  came  first  into  importance  in  the  latest  years 
of  Anne,  although  it  had  existed  since  the  last 
decade  of  the  17tli  century.  The  stout  Tory 
squires  met  together  in  the  '  Bell '  Tavern,  in 
narrow,  dirty  King  Street,  Westminster,  to 
drink  October  ale,  under  Dahl's  portrait  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  to  trouble  with  their  fierce 
tmcompromising  Jacobitism  tlie  fluctuating  pur- 
poses of  Harley  and  the  crafty  counsels  of  St. 
John.  The  genius  of  Swift  tempered  their  hot 
zeal  with  tlie  cool  air  of  his  'advice.'  Tlien  the 
wilder  spirits  seceded,  and  formed  tlie  .Marcli 
dull,  which  retained  all  the  angry  Jacol)itism  of 
the  parent  body,  but  lost  all  its  importance." — J. 
ilcCarthy,  Hist,  of  the  Four  Georges,  v.  1,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Sydney,  England  and  the 
English  in  the  ISth  century,  ch.  6. 


CLUBMEN.  See  England:  A.  D.  164.') 
(JrLY — August  i. 

CLUGNY.OR  CLUNY.The  Monastery  of. 
—  The  famous  monastery  of  Clugnv,  or  Cluny 
was  founded  A.  D.  910,  at  Cluny,  near  Macon,  "iii 
Burgundy,  by  the  abbot  Count  Berno,  who  had 
previously  established  and  ruled  the  monastery 
of  Gigni,  near  Lyons.  It  was  founded  undeV 
the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  AVilliam. 
Count  of  Auvergne,  commonly  called  William 
the  Pious.  "In  the  disastrous  times  which 
followed  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great  and  the 
failure  of  his  scheme  to  reorganize  the  Western 
worid  under  a  single  head,  the  discipline  of  the 
religious  houses  fell  with  everything  else;  fell, 
not  perhaps  quite  so  soon,  yet  by  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century  had  fallen  almost  "as  low  as  it  was 
possible  to  fall.  But  here  symptoms  of  a  moral 
reaction  showed  themselves  earlier  than  else- 
where. The  revival  dates  from  910,  the  year  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Monastery  of  Clilgny  in 
Burgundy,  which  was  destined  to  exercise  an 
enormous  influence  on  the  future  of  the  Church. 
While  matters  at  Rome  were  at  their  worst,  there 
were  silently  training  there  the  men  who  should 
inaugurate  a  new  state  of  things  [notably  Hilde- 
brand,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory  VII.]  Already, 
so  one  said  at  the  time,  the  whole  house  of  the 
Church  was  filled  with  the  sweet  savour  of  the 
ointment  there  poured  out.  It  followed  that 
wherever  in  any  religious  house  there  were  any 
aspirations  after  a  higher  life,  any  longings  for 
reformation,  that  house  affiliated  itself  to  Clugny; 
thus  beginning  to  constitute  a  Congregation, 
that  is  a  cluster  of  religious  hou.ses,  scattered  it 
might  be  over  all  Christendom,  but  owning  one 
rule,  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  one 
mother  house,  and  receiving  its  abbots  and 
priors  from  thence.  In  the  Clugnian  Congrega- 
tion, for  example,  there  were  about  two  thousand 
houses  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  — 
these  mostly  in  France;  the  Abhot,  or  Arch- 
Abbot,  as  he  was  called,  of  Clugny,  being  a  kind 
of  Pope  of  Monasticism,  and  for  a  long  time,  the 
Pope  excepted,  quite  the  most  influential  Church- 
ruler  in  Christendom."— It.  C.  Trench,  Lect's  on 
Mediarral  Ch.  Hist.,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  S.  R.  ^Maitland.  The  Dark  Ages,  ch. 
18-26.— A.  F.  Villemain.  Lifeof  GregoryVIL,  bk. 
1.— S.  R.  Gardiner  and  J.  B.  MuUinger.  Int.  to 
the  Study  of  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  3,  sect.  8.— E.  F. 
Henderson.  'Select  Hist.  Docs,  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
bk.  3,  n'K  4. 

CLUNIAC  MONKS.    See  Clugny. 

CLUSIUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  83).  See 
Romk:  B.  C.  .S8-78. 

CLYPEUS,  The.— The  round  iron  shield  of 
the  Romans —E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner,  Life  of 
the  Grtek.i  inid  Ri'ninns,  sect.  107. 

CNOSSUS.     See  Crete. 

CNUT.     See  Canute. 

CNYDUS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  394).  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  399-387. 

COAHUILTECAN  FAMILY,  The.  See 
American  Aborigines:  Coahuii.tecan  Family. 

COAJIRO,     The.       See     A.meric.^n  Abori 

GINES;    COA.JIRO. 

COALITION  MINISTRY  OF  FOX  AND 
LORD  NORTH.  See  E.m.i.am.:  A.  D.  1T><-'- 
1783:  and  1 783-1 7S7. 

COALITIONS  AGAINST  NAPOLEON. 
See   Fr.\nce:    A.  D.    18U.J   (January— April*: 
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COALITIONS. 


COLCIIIANS. 


fiKRMANY:  A.  T>.  l(<12-I8i:?,  ami  isi:i  (May— 
Ai  lasT).  itiiil  Fuanik:  A.  D.  ISU-ISI."). 

COALITIONS  AGAINST  REVOLU- 
TIONARY FRANCE.  S.r  riiAN.i;;  A.  D. 
I7:i:l  iM  \ii<  II  -Ski'Ii  MiiKit);  17iW-17'J9  (AuiiUST 
-.Vi'iiii.i. 

COBBLER'S  LEAGUE,  The.  See  Ger- 
MVNV:   A.   I>,   l.V.'4-l.V.'.V 

COBDEN,  Richard,  and  the  Free  Trade 
movement.  See  Tauikf  Legislatidn  (K.nu- 
i.\M»:  A.  I).  183«-18;{9:  1S43:  ls4.-)-1846;  and 
ilir -;iiMc  iI'kami:):  A.  H.  l'<."):!-is(;i). 

COBDEN-CHEVALIER  COMMERCIAL 
TREATY,  The.  Sir  Tauiik  l,i;i.isi.Ari<)N 
a-'i;\M  i.i:    .\.   I>.   ls.-,:!-lst!0. 

COBURG,  Origination  of  the  Dukedom  of. 

Si(  sa\i)nv:  .V.  I).  UHO-i.-ina. 

COCCIUM. — .\n  important  Roman  town  in 
Urilain.  the  remains  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
fiiuml  at   Hiliehester. — T.  Wright,    (Ml,  Itoman 

ilntt  S,i.l"/i,  f/f.   5. 

COCHIBO,  The.  See  American  Aboki- 
iJl.M.s:   .\M)i;sians. 

COCHIQUIMA,  The.  See  Amekican  Abori- 
iJlNKs:    .\M)|>i  \NS. 

COCO  TRIBES.  See  American  Abori- 
i.iNKs:  (iiiK  or  Ciiio  Group. 

COCONOONS,  The.  See  .Vmerican  Abori- 
c;iNi;s:  .MAitiiMsAN  Family. 

COCOSATES,  The.     See  Aquitaine,  The 

AM  IKNT  TuiliKS. 

COD,  Cape  :  A.  D.  1602.— Named  by  Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold.  Sic  America:  A.  I).  IfiU'J- 
llJd.",, 

A.  D.  1605.— Called  Cap  Blanc  by  Cham- 
plain.      Sec  t'A.NADA   iXi'.W  FHAN(  Kl:  A.  I).   l<J(i;i- 

nii).".. 

A.  D.  1609. — Named  New  Holland  by  Hud- 
son.    See  A.MERICA:  A.  D.  16U9. 

CODE   NAPOLEON,  The.    See  France: 

A,    I).    ISOI-ISI14. 

CODES.     Sec  Laws,  &c. 

CODS,  The.  Sec  Nf.tiierl.\nds  (Holland): 
A.  II.  i:il.Vl:i:)4;  ami  1482-1493. 

CCELE  -  SYRIA.  —  "  Hollow  Syria  "—the 
long,  broad,  fiTtilc  and  beautiful  viillcy  which 
lies  between  the  Libanus  and  .Vntilibanus  ranges 
of  mountains,  and  is  watered  by  the  Orontes  and 
the  Leontes  or  Littany  rivers.  "Few  places  in 
the  world  are  more  remarkable,  or  have  a  more 
stirring  history,  than  this  wonderful  vale." — 6. 
Rawlinson,  Mce  Orcnt  Monarchies:  Babylonia 
/■U.  1. 

CCENOBIUM.—  CCENOBITES.  — "  The 
word  •  ('(cnoliiuin  '  is  equivalent  to  'monastc- 
rium  '  in  the  later  sense  of  that  word.  Cassian 
dislinguishes  the  word  thus.  '  Monastcriuni,' 
he  says,  '  may  be  the  dwelling  of  a  single  monk. 
C'fenobium  must  be  of  several;  the  former  word.' 
he  adds,  'c.\pres.scd  only  the  place,  the  latter  the 
manncrof  living.'"— I.  6.  Smith,  ChnntiaR  Mon- 
unlieism,  p.  40. 

Also  in:  J.  Bingham,  Antiq.ofthe  Christ.  Cli., 
bk.  7.  eh.  2.  »fct.  3. 

COFAN,  The.     See  A>tERiCAN  Aborigines: 

A.NliISI  \NS. 

COGNOMEN,    NOMEN,    PR^NOMEN. 
See  (Ikns.  Roman. 
COHORTS.     S(i.  Lkoion.  Roman. 
COIMBRA:  Early  history.    See  Portcgal: 

EaULV  IIISIORY. 


COLBERT,  The  System  of.— Colbertism. 
Sec  Tahikf  Leoisi.ation:  V.  1).  lli<U-lii(i7 
(Fkanck).     Also.  Fuan(k:  .V.  I).  1(1(11 -l(is;i. 

COLCHESTER,  Origin  of.— When  Cesar 
tirst  opened  to  the  Koiiians  .sonic  knowledge  nf 
Britain,  the  site  of  modern  Colchester  was  occu- 
pied by  an  "oppidum."  or  fastness  of  the  Trino 
bantcs,  which  the  Romans  called  Camulodunum. 
A  little  later,  Camidodunum  acciiurcd  .some  re- 
nown as  the  royal  town  of  the  Triiioliaiitine 
king,  or  prince,  t'unobelin,  — the  C'ynil]eliiie  of 
Shakespeare.  It  was  after  the  death  of  ('uiM)l)e- 
lin,  and  when  his  son  Canictacus  was  king, 
during  the  reign  of  the  eiuixror  Claudius,  that 
the  Romans  began  their  actual  conquest  of  Bri- 
tain. Claudius  was  present,  in  person,  when 
Cauiulodunum  was  taken,  and  he  founded  there 
the  lirst  Koinaii  colony  in  the  island,  calling  it 
Claudiana  Victricensis.  That  name  was  loo  cum- 
brous to  be  preserved;  but  llie  colonial  iliararler 
of  the  town  caused  it  to  be  called  Colonia-cea^ter, 
the  Colonia  fortress, —abbreviat<il,  in  time,  to 
Colne-ceaster,  and,  finally,  to  Colchester.  The 
colony  was  clestroycd  by  the  Iccni,  at  the  time 
of  their  rising,  under  Boadicea,  but  was  recon- 
stituted and  grew  into  an  important  Roman 
town.— C.  L.  Cutts,  C'di-hestir.  rh.  1-6. 

A.  D.  1648. — The  Roundhead  siege  and  cap- 
ture.— On  the  colliipse  of  tlie  Hoyalihl  rising  of 
l(i4!S,  wliich  produced  what  is  calied  the  Second 
Civil  War  of  the  Puritan  revolutionary  |)eriod, 
Colchester  received  the  "wreck  of  the  insurrec- 
tion," so  far  as  London  and  the  surrounding 
country  had  latel.v  been  threatened  by  it.  Troops 
of  cavaliers,  under  .Sir  Charles  Luc'as  and  Lord 
Capcl.  having  collected  in  the  town,  were  sur- 
rounded and  beleaguered  there  by  Fairl'a.\.  and 
held  out  .-igainst  their  besiegers  from  .him'  until 
late  in  August.  "After  two  months  of  the  must 
desperate  resistance,  C'olchester,  coniiuered  by 
famine  and  sedition,  at  last  surrendered  (.Vug. 
27);  and  the  next  day  a  court-martial  comlcnmed 
to  death  three  of  its  bravest  dcfemlers.  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  Sir  George  Lisle,  and  Sir  Bernard 
Gascoign,  as  an  example,  it  was  said,  to  future 
rebels  who  might  be  tempted  to  imitate  them. 
In  vain  did  the  other  prisoners.  Lord  Cajiel  at 
their  head,  entreat  Fairfax  to  suspend  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence,  or  at  least  tliat  Ihey  should 
all  undergo  it,  since  all  were  alike  guilty  of  the 
offence  of  these  three.  Fairfax,  excited  by  the 
long  struggle,  or  rather  intimidated  by  Ireton, 
made  no  answer,  and  the  condemned  officers 
were  ordered  to  be  shot  on  the  sjiot. "  Gascoign, 
however,  was  reprieved  at  the  last  moment. — 
F.  P.  Guizot.  Hint.  „fthi-  Enij.  Tirviihition,  U:  8. 
Also  in:  C.  li.  JIarkham,  Life  of  the  Great 
Ijonl  Fairfax,  ch.  26-27. 

COLCHIANS,  The.— "The  Colchians  ap- 
pear lo  have  been  in  part  iudcpendent,  in  part 
subject  to  Persia,  Their  true  home  was  evidently 
that  tract  of  country  [on  the  EuxincJ  about  the 
river  Phasis.  .  .  .  Here  they  first  became  known 
to  the  commercial  Greeks,  whose  early  dealinirs 
in  this  (pjarter  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
poetic  legend  of  the  Argonauts.  The  limits  of 
Colchis  varied  at  different  times,  but  the  natural 
bounds  were  never  greatly  departed  from.  They 
were  the  Euxine  on  the  cast,  the  Caucasus  on 
the  north,  the  mountain  range  which  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Phasis  (Rion)  and  the 
Cyrus  (Ivur)  on  the  west,  and  the  high  ground 
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COLOMBIAN  STATES,   l.-,3&-1731. 


between  Batoum  and  Kars  (the  Moschian  moun- 
tains) on  the  south.  .  .  .  The  most  interesting 
question  connected  with  the  Colchians  is  that 
connected  with  their  nationality.  They  were  a 
black  race  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  whites,  and 
in  a  country  which  does  not  tend  to  make  its 
inhabitants  dark  complexioned.  That  they  were 
comparatively  recent  inmiigrants  from  a  hotter 
climate  seems  therefore  to  be  certain.  The  notion 
entertained  by  Herodotus  of  their  Egyptian 
extraction  appears  to  have  been  a  conjecture  of 
his  own.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  modern  theory  that 
the  Colchians  were  immigrants  from  India  is 
entitled  to  some  share  of  our  attention.  ...  If 
the  true  Colchi  were  a  colony  of  blacks,  they 
must  have  become  gradually  absorbed  in  the 
white  population  proper  to  the  country." — G. 
Rawlinson,  History  of  Herodotus,  bk.  7,  npp.  1. — 
See,  also,  Al.\rodi-\ns. 

COLD  HARBOR,  First  and  second  battles 
of.  See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862 
(.luxE — July  :  Virginia),  and  1864  (JIay — Juiste  : 

COLDEN,  Cadwallader,  The  lieutenant- 
governorship  of.  See  Xew  York:  A.  D.  1773- 
1774  to  1775  (April — September). 

COLIGNY,  Admiral  de,  and  the  religious 
wars    in  France.      See   Fr.^nce:  A.    D.    1560- 

1563     to     1572 American     Colonies.      See 

Florida:  A.  D.  1562-1563,  1564-1.565,  and 
1.565. 

COLLAS,  The.  See  I*eru:  The  Aboriginal 
inhabitants. 

COLLEGIA. — Numerous  associations  called 
"collegia"  existed  in  ancient  Rome,  having 
various  purposes.  Some  were  religious  associa- 
tions (collegia  templorum) ;  some  were  organiza- 
tions of  clerks  or  scribes;  some  were  guilds  of 
workmen ;  some  appear  to  have  had  a  political 
character,  although  the  political  clubs  were  more 
commonly  called  "  .sodalitates. " — G.  Long,  De- 
rline  of  the  Ritmnn  Republir.  e.  3,  ch.  11. 

COLLINE  GATE,  Battle  of  the  (B.  C.  83). 
See  Ko.me:  B.  C.  88-7^. 

COLLOT  D'HERBOIS,  and  the  French 
Revolutionary  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1793  (.June — October),  to 
1794-1795  (.luLY— Aprili. 

COLMAR,  Cession  to  France.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1648. 

COLMAR,  Battle  of  (1674).  See  Nether- 
lands (Holl.\nd):  A.  D.  1674-1678. 

COLOGNE:  Origin.     See  Colonia  Agrippi- 

NENSIS. 

The  Electorate.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1125- 
1152. 

In  the  Hanseatic  League.  See  Hansa 
Towns. 


COLOMAN.     Sec  Koloman. 

COLOMBEY-NOUILLY,  OR  BORNY, 
Battle  of.  See  Fr.vnce:  A.  D.  1870  (.Jlly— 
Ana'ST). 

COLOMBIA,  United  States  of.  See  Col- 
(imbian  States. 

COLOMBIAN  STATES,  The.— This  gen- 
eral title  will  be  used,  for  convenience,  to  cover, 
for  considerable  periods  of  their  history,  the 
territory  now  divided  between  the  republics  of 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  the  United  States  of 
Colf)mbia  (formerly  Xew  Granada),  the  latter 
embracing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  history 
of  these  countries  being  for  a  long  time  substan- 


tially identical  in  the  main,  and  only  distinguish- 
able at  intervals,  it  seems  to  be  d"itficult  to  do 
otherwise  than  hold  it,  somewhat  arbitrarily, 
under  one  heading,  until  the  several  currents  of 
events  part  company  distinctlv. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants.     See  AjrERic.vjf 
Aborigines:  Chibcha. 

A.  D.  1536-1731.— The  Spanish  conquest  of 
Nev7  Granada. — Creation  of  the  new  vice- 
royalty.—  •  For  some  time  after  the  disastrous 
failure  of  the  attempt  of  Las  C'asas  to  found  a 
colony  on  the  Pearl  coast  of  Cumana,  the  north- 
ern portion  of  Spanish  South  America,  from  the 
Orinoco  westwards,  is  almost  lost  to  history. 
The  powers  working  for  good  had  signally 
failed,  and  the  powers  of  evil  seemed  to  have  it 
almost  all  their  own  way.  .  .  .  Lying  behind 
these  extensive  coasts  to  the  westward  in  the  in- 
terior, is  the  region  to  which  the  Spaniards  gave 
the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Xew  Granada,  the 
name  being  applied  in  consequence  of  a  resem- 
blance which  was  detected  between  the  plain 
around  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  and  the  royal  Vega 
which  adjoins  the  historical  Moorish  capital. 
Xew  Granada  was  a  most  extensive  region,  com- 
prising as  it  did  the  entire  country  from  sea  to  sea 
in  the  north,  lying  between  60^  and  78^  longi- 
tude, and  from  6°  to  1.5°  of  latitude."  The 
Spanish  conquest  of  Xew  Granada  was  achieved 
in  the  main  by  Ximenes  de  Quesiida,  who  in- 
vaded the  countrj'  from  the  north,  although  the 
governor  of  Quito,  Benalcazar,  entered  it  like- 
wise from  the  south.  "  Ximenes  de  Quesada 
came  to  America  about  the  year  1.535,  in  the 
suite  of  the  Governor  of  Santa  Marta,  by  whom 
he  was  selected  to  lead  an  expedition  against  the 
Chibchas,  who  dwelt  on  the  plain  of  Bogota  and 
around  the  headwaters  of  the  Magdalena.  Set- 
ting out  in  April  1536  with  800  men,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  his  way  through  the  forest 
and  across  innumerable  streams.  He  contrived 
to  subsist  for  eight  months,  during  which  he 
traversed  4.50  miles,  enduring  meanwhile  the 
very  utmost  exertions  and  privations  that  human 
nature  could  support.  .  .  .  When  he  had  sur- 
mounted the  natural  difficulties  in  his  path,  his 
remaining  force  consisted  of  but  166  men,  with 
60  horses.  On  JIarch  2d,  1537,  he  resumed  his 
advance;  and,  as  usually  happened,  the  mere 
sight  of  his  horsemen  terrified  the  Indians  into 
submission.  At  Tunja,  according  to  the  Spanish 
historians,  he  was  treacherously  attacked  whilst 
resting  in  the  palace  of  one  of  the  chiefs.  ...  In 
any  case,  the  chief  was  taken,  and,  after  much 
slaughter,  Ximenes  found  himself  the  absolute 
possessor  of  immense  riches,  one  golden  lantern 
alone  being  valued  at  6,000  ducats.  From 
Tunja  Ximenes  marched  upon  the  s;icred  city  of 
Iraca,  where  two  Spanish  soldiers  accidentallj- 
set  fire  to  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun.  The 
result  was  that,  after  a  conflagration  which 
lasted  several  days,  both  the  city  and  the  temple 
were  utterly  destroyed.  ...  On  the  9th  of 
August,  153&,  was  founded  the  city  of  Bogota. 
Ximenes  was  soon  here  joined  by  Frederman, 
a  subject  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with  160 
soldiers,  with  whom  he  had  been  engaged  in 
conquering  Venezuela;  and  likewise  by  Benal- 
cazar, the  conqueror  of  Quito.  This  latter 
warrior  had  crossed  the  continent  in  triumph 
at  the  head  of  150  Spaniards,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  native  followers."  In  the  intrigues 
and  jealous  rivalries  between  the  three  which 
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followed,  Xiini-iifS  ilc  Quesiulii  was  jmisIkmI 
usidc.  at  tirsi,  ami  fvou  fined  and  banished  hy 
the  Kniperor;  Iml  in  the  eml  he  tiiuinphed  ami 
was  appoinled  marshal  of  the  kinirdoiii  of  New 
Granada.  "Dn  his  return  to  Hoirota  in  I.Vil, 
he,  to  his  credit,  exhibiteil  an  enerjiy  in  pro- 
teetini;  the  people  of  the  country  ajrainst  their 
invaders,  equal  to  that  which  he  Iiad  disjilayed 
in  elTectinjr  their  conquest.  Ten  years  later  he 
eoininandeil  a  force  organized  to  repel  an  attack 
from  till'  ruler  of  Venezuela:  shortly  after  which 
lie  was  appointed  Adelantado  of  the  Kingdom  of 
New  (iranada.  lie  devoted  three  years,  and  an 
enormous  amount  of  toil  and  money,  to  an  absurd 
expedition  in  (juest  of  the  fabled  El  Dorado  [see 
El-  1  )oit.viio]. "  thiesada  died  of  leprosy  in  1572. 
Until  ITiy  the  knigdom  of  New  Gnlnada  re- 
mained subject  to  the  Viceroy  of  Peru.  In  that 
year  the  Vieeroyalty  of  Peru'  "was  divided  into 
two  portions,  the  northern  region,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Mexico  as  far  as  to  the  Orinoco,  and 
on  the  Southern  Sea  from  Veragua  to  Tumbez. 
forming  the  Vieeroyalty  of  New  Granada,  of 
which  the  capital  was  Bogota.  To  this  region, 
likewise,  was  assigned  the  inland  province  of 
Quito.  The  Vieeroyalty  of  New  Granada,  in 
fact,  comprised  what  now  [1884]  forms  the 
Kepubli<'  of  Venezuela,  tlic  United  States  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Hepublic  of  Equador."  In 
1731  "it  was  deemed  expedient  to  detach  from 
the  Vieeroyalty  of  New  Granada  the  provinces 
of  Venezuela,  .Maracaibo.  Varinas,  C'umaui'i,  and 
Spanish  Guyana,  and  to  form  them  into  a  sepa- 
rate Captain-Generalship,  the  residence  of  the 
ruler  being  fixed  at  Caracas  in  Venezuela." — 
K.  G.  AVatson,  Spimish  and  Purtiigiiejte  fi»ith 
Aiiuririi,  I'.  2,  r/i.  !t. 

A.  D.  1810-1819. — The  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  its  achievement. — Miranda  and 
Simon  Bolivar. — The  Earthquake  in  Vene- 
zuela.— The  founding  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia. — "The  Colombian  States  occupy  tlie 
lirst  phice  in  the  history  of  South  American 
indepindence.  .  .  .  Tlic  Colombian  States  were 
first  in  the  struggle  because  they  were  in  many 
ways  nearest  to  Eurojie.  It  was  through  them 
that  intercourse  between  the  Pacific  coast  and 
Europe  was  mainly  carried  on:  Porto  Bello  and 
Cartliagena  were  tliusthe  main  iidetsof  Eviropean 
ideas.  Besides,  there  was  here  cou.stant  com- 
munication with  the  AVest  Indies:  and  govern- 
ment, i)opulation  and  wealth  were  less  centralised 
than  in  the  more  important  viceroyalties  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  The  Indians  of  New  Granada 
had  always  been  a  restless  race,  and  the  increase 
of  t:ixatif)n  which  was  resorted  to  for  the  defence 
of  the  coast  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  (1777- 
178:i)  iiroiluced  discontents  among  the  whole 
population,  both  red  and  white.  .  .  .  The 
French  Hevolutiou.  coming  soon  aftcrw-ards, 
was  another  link  in  the  chain  of  causes.  ...  In 
Venezuela,  which  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants 
had  raised  from  a  poor  mission  district  to  a 
thriving  commercial  province,  the  progress  of 
modern  ideas  was  yet  faster.  .  .  .  The  conquest 
of  Trinidad  by  England  in  1797  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  movement.  ...  It  was  from 
Trinidad  that  the  first  attempts  were  made  to 
excite  the  Spanish  colonists  to  revolution. 
Francis  Miranda,  by  whom  this  was  done,  was  a 
type  of  many  othe'r  men  to  whoin  is  due  the 
credit  of  leading  the  South  American  peoples  to 
independence.     He   was   a   native  of   Caraccas, 


and  when  a  young  man  had  held  a  French  com- 
mi.ssion  in  tlie  Amcri<-an  War  of  liiilcpcndence. 
On  liis  return  to  Venezuela  in  178li  he  found  the 
populace,  as  we  have  already  menlioneil,  in  an 
excited  state,  and  finding  that  he  was  suspected 
of  designs  for  lilierating  liis  own  country,  he 
went  to  Europe,  and  again  attached  himself  to 
the  French  service.  .  .  .  Being  proscribed  by 
the  Directory,  he  turned  to  England,  and  .  .  . 
when  the  war  [between  Eniiland  and  Sjiain] 
broke  out  afresh  in  1804.  .-md  England  sent 
out  an  expc<lition  to  invade  Buenos  Ayres, 
Miranda  believed  that  liisopporlunily  was  come. 
In  I8IH),  liy  English  and  American  aid.  he  sailed 
from  Trinidad  and  landed  with  .jOt)  men  on  the 
coast  of  Venezuela.  But  the  'Colombian  Army,' 
as  Miranda  named  it,  met  with  a  cool  reception 
among  the  people.  Ilis  utter  inability  to  meet 
the  Spanish  forces  com]>elled  him  to  retreat  to 
Trinidad,  nor  did  he  reappear  (m  the  continent 
iinlil  after  the  n'volution  of  1810.  The  princi|ial 
inlKiliilants  of  Caraccas  had  been  meditating  the 
formation  of  a  provisional  government,  on  the 
model  of  the  juntas  of  Spain,  ever  since  the 
abdication  of  the  king  [.see  Si-.mn:  A.  D.  1807- 
1808];  but  it  was  not  until  1810,  when  the  final 
victory  of  Napoleon  in  Spain  appeared  certain, 
that  they  made  a  decisive  movement  in  favovir  of 
independence.  Spain,  for  the  time  at  least,  was 
now  blotted  otit  of  the  list  of  nations.  Acting, 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  they 
deposed  the  Spanish  colonial  ollicers.  and 
elected  a  supreme  junta  or  council.  Similar 
juntas  were  soon  established  in  New  Granada, 
at  Santa  Fe,  Quito,  Cartliagena,  and  the  other 
chief  towns  of  the  Vieeroyalty  .  .  .  a:id  the 
fortune  of  the  patriot  party  in  new  Granada, 
from  their  close  neighbourhood,  was  closely 
li?dced  with  that  of  the  Vcnezolans.  The 
Regency  of  Cadiz,  grasping  for  itself  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
determined  to  reduce  the  coloni.sts  to  subjection. 
They  therefon!  declared  the  port  of  Caraccas  in 
a  state  of  blockade,  as  the  British  goveriunent 
had  done  in  the  previous  generaticm  with  that  of 
Boston:  ;ind,  as  in  the  case  of  Boston,  this  reso- 
lution of  the  Regency  amounted  to  a  declarjition 
of  war.  ...  A  congress  of  all  the  jirovinces  of 
Venezuela  now  met  at  Caraccas,  and  iiuldished 
a  declaration  of  independence  on  the  5lh  of 
July,  1811,  and  those  of  Mexico  and  New- 
Granada  soon  followed.  .  .  .  The  powers  of 
nature  seemed  to  conspire  with  the  tyramiy  of 
Europe  to  destroy  the  young  South  Anu'rican 
Keiiublic.  On  the  26th  of  March,  1812,  Vene- 
zuela was  visited  by  a  fearful  earlbiiuake,  which 
destroyed  the  capital  [Caraccas]  and  several 
oilier  towns,  together  with  20,01)0  jieople,  and 
man_v  others  ])erished  of  hunger  and  in  other  ways. 
This  day  was  Holy  Thursday :  anil  the  super- 
stitious people,  prompted  by  their  priests, 
believed  this  awful  visitation  to  be  a  judgment 
from  God  for  their  revolt.  The  Spanish  troops, 
nnder  Monteverde,  now  began  a  fresh  attack  on 
the  disfiuietcd  Vcnezolans.  Jliranda,  who  on  his 
retiirn  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
h:id  in  the  meantime  overrun  New  Granada,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  United  States 
of  Colombia.  But  the  face  of  affairs  was 
changed  by  the  news  of  the  earthquake.  Smitten 
with  despair,  his  soldiers  now  deserted  to  the 
royalists;  he  lost  ground  everywhere;  the  for- 
tress   of    Puerto    Cavello,   commanded    by  the 
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great  Bolivar,  then  a  colonel  in  the  service  of  the 
Republic,  was  surrendered  through  treachery. 
On  the  2.5th  of  .June  Miranda  himself  capitu- 
lated, with  all  his  forces;  and  Venezuela  fell 
once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists. 
Miranda  himself  was  arrested,  in  defiance  of  the 
terms  of  the  surrender,  and  perished  in  an 
European  dungeon,  as  Toussaint  had  perished  a 
few  years  before.  .  .  .  Mouteverde  emptied  the 
prisons  of  their  occupants,  and  filled  them  with 
the  families  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the 
republic;  and  Caraccas  became  the  scene  of  a 
Reigu  of  Terror.  After  Miranda's  capitulation, 
Bolivar  had  gone  to  Xew  Granada,  which  still 
maintained  its  independence,  and  entered  into 
the  service  of  that  republic.  Bolivar  now 
reappeared  in  a  new  character,  and  earned  for 
himself  a  reputation  in  the  history  of  the  new 
world  which  up  to  a  certain  point  ranks  with 
that  of  Washington.  Simon  Bolivar,  like 
Miranda,  was  a  native  of  Caraccas.  .  .  .  Like 
Miranda,  he  hatl  to  some  extent  learned  modern 
ideas  by  visiting  the  old  world  and  the  United 
States.  AVlien  the  cruelties  of  Monteverde  had 
made  Venezuela  ripe  for  a  new  revolt,  Bolivar 
reappeared  on  his  native  soil  at  the  head  of  a 
small  body  of  troops  from  the  adjacent  repub- 
lic. The  successes  which  he  gained  so  incensed 
the  royalists  that  they  refused  quarter  to  their 
prisoners,  and  war  to  the  death  ( '  guerra  a  rauerte ') 
was  proclaimed.  All  obstacles  disappeared 
before  Bolivar's  generalship,  and  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1813,  he  publicly  entered  Caraccas,  the 
fortress  of  Puerto  Cavello  being  now  the  only  one 
in  the  possession  of  the  royalists.  Bolivar  was 
hailed  with  the  title  of  the  liberator  of  Vene- 
zuela. He  was  willing  to  see  the  republic 
restored;  but  the  inhabitants  very  properly 
feared  to  trust  at  this  time  to  anything  but  a 
military  government,  and  vested  tlie  supreme 
power  in  him  as  dictator  (1814).  The  event 
indeed  proved  the  necessity  of  a  militarj'  govern- 
ment. The  defeated  royalists  raised  fresh 
troops,  many  thousands  of  wliom  were  negro 
slaves,  and  overran  tlie  whole  country ;  Bolivar 
was  beaten  at  La  Puerta,  and  forced  to  take 
refuge  a  second  time  in  Sew  Granada;  and  the 
capital  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists. 
.  .  .  The  War  of  Independence  had  been  under- 
taken against  the  Regency;  and  had  Ferdinand, 
on  his  restoration  to  the  throne  in  1814,  shown 
any  signs  of  conciliation,  he  might  yet  have 
recovered  his  American  provinces.  But  the 
government  persisted  in  its  course  of  absolute 
repression.  .  .  .  Xew  Granada,  where  Bolivar 
was  general  in  chief  of  the  forces,  was  the  only 
part  where  the  insurrection  survived;  and  iu 
1815  a  fleet  containing  10,000  men  under  General 
Morillo  arrived  off  Carthagcna,  its  principal  port. 
.  .  .  Carthagcna  was  only  provisioned  for  a 
short  time :  and  Bolivar,  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, quitted  the  soil  of  the  continent  and  went 
to  the  AVest  Indies  to  seek  help  to  relieve 
Carthagcna,  and  maintain  the  contest  for 
liberty."  Obtaining  assistance  in  Hayti,  he 
fitted  out  an  expedition  "  which  sailed  in  April 
from  the  port  of  Au.\  Cayes.  Bolivar  landed  near 
Cumana,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Venezuela, 
and  from  this  point  he  gradually  advanced 
westwards,  gaining  strength  by  slow  degrees. 
In  the  meantime,  after  a  siege  of  116  days, 
Carthagcna  surrendered;  5,000  of  its  inhabitants 
had  perished  of  hunger.     Both  provinces  were 


now  in  Morillo's  hands.  Fancying  himself  com- 
pletely master  of  the  country,  lie  proceeded  U) 
wreak  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  Granadincs. 
But  at  the  news  of  Bolivar's  reappearance, 
though  yet  at  a  distance,  the  face  of  affairs 
changed.  .  .  .  His  successes  in  the  year  1817 
were  sure,  though  slow ;  in  1818,  after  he  had 
been  joined  by  European  volunteers,  they  were 
brilliant.  Bolivar  beat  the  royalists  in  one 
pitched  battle  after  another  [Sagamoso,  .July  1, 
1819,  and  Pantano  de  Bargas,  July  25] ;  anil  at 
length  a  decisive  victory  was  won  by  his  lieuten- 
ant, Santander,  at  Boyaca,  in  New  Granada, 
August  1,  1819.  This  battle,  in  which  some 
hundreds  of  British  and  F'rench  auxiliaries 
fought  on  the  side  of  liberty,  completely  freed 
the  two  countries  from  the  yoke  of  Spain." — 
E.  J.  Payne,  Hist,  of  Europmn  Colonien,  eh.  16. 

Also  in:  C.  S.  Cochrane,  Journal  of  n  Residence 
ill  Colombia,  v.  1,  ch.  6-8. — H.  Brownell,  .V.  and 
S.  America  Illustrated,  pp.  316-334. — C.  Cushing, 
Simon  Boli ear {X.  Am.  Jiei\,  Jan.,  1829,  and  Jan., 
1830).— H.  L.  V.  U.  Holstein,  Memoirs  of  Bolitar, 
ch.  3-20.— JIajor  Flintner,  Hist,  of  tlie  Hevo- 
lution  of  Caraccas. 

A.  b.  1819-1830.— The  glory  and  the  fall 
of  Bolivar.  —Dissolution  of  the  Colombian  Fed- 
eration.— Tyranny  under  the  Liberator,  and 
monarchical  schemes. — Three  days  after  the 
battle  of  Boyaca,  Bolivar  entered  Bogota  in 
triumph.  "A  congress  met  in  December  and 
decided  that  Venezuela  and  Nueva  Granada 
should  form  one  republic,  to  be  called  Colombia. 
Morillo  departed  for  Europe  in  1820,  and  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  Bolivar  at  Carabobo  on  .June  24, 
1821,  decided  the  fate  of  Colombia.  In  the  fol- 
lowing January  General  Bolivar  assembled  an 
army  at  Pojjayan  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of 
the  province  of  Quito.  His  second  in  command, 
General  Sucre,  led  an  advanced  guard,  which  was 
reinforced  by  a  contingent  of  volunteers  from 
Peru,  under  Santa  Cruz.  The  Spanish  General 
Ramirez  was  entirely  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
Pichincha,  and  Quito  was  incorporated  with  the 
new  republic  of  Colombia." — C.  R.  Markham, 
Colonial  Hist,  of  S.  America  (Xarratite  and  Crit- 
ical Hist,  of  Am.,  V.  8,  ch.  5). — "The  provinces 
of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  together  with 
the  Presidency  of  Quito,  now  sent  delegates  to 
the  convention  of  Cucuta.  in  1821,  and  there  de- 
creed the  union  of  the  three  countries  as  a  single 
state  by  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 
The  first  Colombian  federal  constitution  was  con- 
cocted by  the  united  wisdom  of  the  delegates ;  and 
the  result  might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  It 
was  a  farrago  of  crude  and  heterogeneous  ideas. 
Some  of  its  features  were  imitated  from  the 
American  political  system,  some  from  the  Eng- 
lish, some  from  the  French.  .  .  .  Bolivar  of 
course  became  President :  au<l  the  Republic  had 
need  of  him.  The  task  of  liberation  was  not  yet 
completed.  Carthagcna,  and  many  other  strong 
places,  remained  iu  Spanish  hands.  Bolivar  re- 
duced these  one  by  one,  and  the  second  decisive 
victory  of  Carabobo.  iu  1822,  finally  secured  Col- 
ombian freedom.  The  English  diiim  the  chief 
share  in  the  battle  of  Carabobo:  for  the  British 
legion  alone  carried  the  main  Spanish  position, 
losing  in  the  feat  two-thirds  of  its  numbers.  The 
war  now  fast  drew  to  its  close.  The  republic 
was  able  to  contest  with  the  invaders  the  do- 
minion of  the  sea:  General  Padilla,  on  the  23rd 
of  July,  1823,  totally  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet: 
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anil  the  Spanish  (•omiiianikT  liiially  liipituhiltil 
at  I'liirto  C'avi-llo  in  December.  All  these  hard- 
Won  sueeesses  were  niiiinly  Dwin;;  In  the  liravery 
anil  resolution  of  liolivar.  Bolivar  deserves  to 
the  full  the  reputation  of  an  alilc>  and  patriotic 
soldier.  Hi' was  now  set  free  .  .  .  to  render  im- 
portant services  to  the  rest  of  Sotitli  America:  ami 
ainonj;  the  heroes  of  independence  i)erhai)S  his 
name  will  always  stand  first.  But  Bolivar  the 
stutesiinin  was  a" man  vi'ry  dilTerent  from  Bolivar 
the  (;eneral.  lie  was  alternately  timid  and  arbi- 
trary. He  was  indeeil  afraid  to" touch  the  jirol)- 
lems  of  .statesmanship  which  awaited  him:  but 
instead  of  leadin;;  the  ('oloml)i;in  peoiile  throu.sjh 
iiidepenilence  to  liberty,  he  stubbornly  set  his 
face  against  all  measures  of  political  or  social  re- 
form. His  fall  may  be  .said  to  have  bejrun  with 
the  moment  when"  his  military  tritimphs  were 
complete.  The  disiillection  to  the  constitution 
of  the  IcadiiiiT  pei>ple  in  Veneziu'la  and  Ecuador 
[the  new  name  ;;iven  to  tlie  old  province  of  Quito, 
ludicatinjr  its  i)osilionaI  the  eiiualor]  in  1S20  and 
1827.  was  favoured  by  the  Provincial  governors, 
Paez  and  Mosqucni ;  and  Bolivar,  instead  of  re- 
sisting the  disintegration  of  the  state,  openly 
favoured  the  military  dielatorships  which  Paez 
and  ilo.sijuera  established.  This  policy  fore- 
shadowed the  reign  of  ab.solutism  in  New  Granada 
itself.  Bolivar  .  .  .  had  now  become  not  only 
the  constitutional  head  of  the  Colombian  federa- 
tion, but  also  the  mililarv  head  of  the  Peruvian 
republics  [see  PKnr:  A.  I).  182(1-1826,  1825- 
1820,  and  1826-1870] :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  intended  the  Colombian  constitution  to 
be  reduced  to  the  I'enivian  model.  As  a  first 
step  towards  reuniting  all  the  Sovitli  American 
nations  under  a  military  government,  Paez,  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt,  with  Bolivar's  connivance, 
proclaimed  the  indepenileiicc  of  Venc/.uela,  April 
3(Mh,  1820.  This  prac'licaily  brolu'  up  the  Col- 
ombian federation:  and  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution,  so  far  as  it  regarded  New  Granada 
itself,  soon  followed.  Bolivar  had  already  re- 
sorted to  the  usual  devices  of  military  tyranny. 
The  terrorism  of  Sbirri,  arbitrary  arrests,  the  as- 
sumption of  additional  executive  i)owers,  and, 
linally,  the  supjires-sion  of  the  vice-presidency, 
all  pointe<l  one  way.  ...  At  length,  after  the 
practical  secession  of  Venezuela  and  Ecuador 
under  their  military  rulers.  Congress  decreed  a 
summons  for  a  Convention,  whicli  met  at  Ocaiia 
in  March,  1828.  .  .  .  The  liberals,  who  were  bent 
on  electoral  reform  and  decentralization,  were 
paralyzed  by  the  violent  bearing  of  the  Bolivian 
leaders:  and  Bolivar  (|uartered  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  threatened  the  Convention 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  li.OdI)  veterans. 
lie  <lid  not,  however,  resort  to  open  force. 
Instead  of  this,  he  ordered  his  party  to  recede 
from  the  ('onvcntion:  and  this  left  the  Conven- 
tion without  the  means  of  making  a  quorum. 
From  this  moment  the  designs  of  I5olivar  were 
unmistakable.  The  dissolution  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  tlie  appointment  of  Bolivar  as  Dictator, 
by  a  junta  of  notables,  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  by  the  "  Organic  decree  '  of  August 
1'828,  Bolivar  assumed  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  Colombia.  A  reign  of  brute  force  now  fol- 
lowed: but  the  triumph  of  Bolivar  was  only 
ephemeral.  .  .  .  The  Federation  was  gone :  and  it 
became  a  question  of  securing  military  rule  in 
the  separate  provinces.  A  portentous  change 
now  occurred  in  Ecuador.     The  democratic  party 


under  Flores  triumphed  over  the  Bolivians  under 
.Mosquera:  and  Paez  assun-il  his  chief  lliat  no 
help  was  to  be  expected  from  Venezuela.  At 
the  Convention  of  Bogota,  in  18:i0,  though  it  was 
packed  with  Bolivar's  nonnnees,  it  became  clear 
that  the  liberator's  star  had  set  at  last.  .  .  .  This 
convention  refused  to  vote  him  President.  Boli- 
var now  withdrew  from  public  life:  and  a  few 
months  later.  December  17,  1830.  he  died  broken- 
hearted at  San  Pedro,  near  Santa  Miirlh:!.  Boli- 
var, though  a  ])atriot  as  regarded  the  struggle 
witii  Spain,  was  in  the  end  a  traitor  to  his  fellow 
citizens.  Kecent  discoveries  leave  little  doubt 
that  he  intended  to  found  a  monarchy  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Spanish  dominion.  England  anil 
France,  both  at  this  time  strongly  conservative 
jiowcrs,  were  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme;  and  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  already  been 
nominated  to  be  Bolivar's  successor." — E.  J. 
Payne,  Hist,  of  Euriipeaii  ColuiiicH,  ch.  16. — 
"  About  one  month  before  his  death.  General 
Bolivar,  the  so-called  '  Liberator  'of  South  Amer- 
ica, wrote  a  letter  to  the  late  General  Flores  of 
Ecuador,  in  which  the  following  remarkable 
passages  occur,  which  have  never  before  been 
jiublished  in  the  Engli.sh  language:  'I  have 
l>een  in  jjower  for  nearly  30  years,  from  which  I 
have  gathered  only  a  few  definite  rcsidts:  1. 
America,  for  us,  is  ungovernable.  2.  He  who 
dedicates  his  services  to  a  revolution,  i)lows  the 
sea.  3.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  in 
Aiuerica,  is  to  emigrate.  4.  This  country  will 
inevitably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  imbridled 
rabble,  and  little  by  little  l)econic  a  prey  to  petty 
tyrants  of  all  colors  and  races.'  " — F.  Hassaurek, 
Four  Tcarx  ((iii'in;/  SjMi/iin/i-Amencaiw,  ch.  12. 

Also  in:  J.  I^I.  Spence,  The  Land  of  liolivdr, 
i\  1,  ch.  7. — E.  B.  Eastwick,  Venezuela,  ch.  11 
(Bitttlr  of  Cavoholio). 

A.  D.  1821-1854. — Emancipation  of  slaves. 
— Tlie  abolition  of  slavery  in  tlie  three  rc]iiililics 
of  New  Granada,  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  was 
initiated  in  the  Kepublic  of  Colombia,  while  it 
embraced  them  all.  "  ]5y  a  law  of  the  21st  of 
July,  1821,  it  was  provided  that  the  children  of 
slaves,  born  after  its  pulilication  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  republic,  sliould  be  free.  .  .  .  Cer- 
tain revenues  were  appropriated  to  the  creation 
of  an  emancipation  fund  in  each  district.  .  .  . 
Aside  from  a  certain  bungling  loo.seness  with 
which  almost  all  Spanish-American  laws  are 
drawn,  it  [the  act  of  1821]  contains  some  very 
sensible  regulations,  and  served  to  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  work  of  emancipation,  since 
completed  by  the  three  republics  which  then 
constituted  Colombia."  In  Ecuador  the  comple- 
tion of  emancipation  was  reached  in  1854. — F. 
Hassaurek,  Four  Years  among  Spanixh-Aineri- 
ciiii.%  pp.  330-333. 

A.  D.  1826. — The  Congress  of  Panama. — 
"The  propo.sition  for  as.senibling  this  body  eman- 
ated from  Bolivar,  who,  in  1823,  as  president  of 
Colombia,  invited  the  governments  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  Chile,  .ind  Buenos  Ayres,  to  form  a  con- 
federacy of  the  Spanish- American  states,  by 
means  of  plenipotentiaries  to  be  convened,  in  the 
spirit  of  classic:  analogy,  in  tlie  i.sthnius  of  Pan- 
ama. To  this  invitation  the  governinents  of 
Peru  and  Mexico  promptly  acceded,  Chile  and 
Buenos  Ayres  neglected  or  declined  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  assembly,  for  the  reasons  which  we 
shall  presently  state.  This  magnificent  idea  of  a 
second  Achsean  League  seized  on  the  imagin;i 
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tions  of  many  speculative  and  of  some  practical 
men  in  America  and  Europe,  as  destined  to 
create  a  new  era  in  the  political  history  of  the 
world  by  originating  a  purer  system  of  public 
law,  and  almost  realizing  Bernardiu  de  Saint 
Pierre's  league  of  the  modern  nations.  In  its 
original  shape,  it  was  professedlj'  a  plan  of  a  bel- 
ligerent nature,  having  for  its  main  object  to 
combine  the  revolutionized  states  against  the 
common  enemj'.  But  time  was  required  for 
carrying  it  into  effect.  Meanwhile  the  project, 
magnified  by  the  course  of  events,  began  to 
change  its  complexion.  The  United  States  were 
invited  to  participate  in  the  Congress,  so  as  to 
form  an  American  polic_v,  and  a  rallying  point 
for  American  interests,  in  opposition  to  those  of 
Europe ;  and,  after  the  discussions  which  arc  so 
familiar  to  all,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  accepted  the  invitation,  and  despatched 
its  representatives  to  Panama.  ...  In  the  in- 
terval, between  the  proposal  of  the  plan  and  its 
execution.  Central  America  was  added  to  the 
family  of  American  nations,  and  agreed  to 
take  part  in  the  Congress.  At  length,  after 
many  delays,  this  modern  Amphictyouic  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  plenipotentiaries  from  Colombia, 
Central  America,  Peru  and  Mexico,  assembled 
in  the  city  of  Panama,  June  22,  1826,  and  in  a 
session  of  three  weeks  concluded  varicjus  treaties; 
one  of  perpetual  union,  league,  and  confedera- 
tion ;  others  relating  to  the  contingents  which 
the  confederates  should  contribute  for  the 
common  defence;  and  another  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Congress  in  time  of  war.  Hav- 
ing thus  promptly  despatched  their  private 
affairs,  the  assembly  adjourned  to  Tacubaya  in 
Mexico,  on  account  of  the  insalubrious  climate 
of  Panama,  before  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States  had  arrived;  since  when  it  has  justly  ac- 
quired the  epithet  of  'introuvable,'  and  probably 
never  will  reassemble  in  its  original  form.  Is 
there  not  a  secret  history  of  all  this  ?  Why  did 
Chile  and  Buenos  Ayres  refuse  to  participate  in 
the  Congress  1  Why  has  it  now  vanished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth?  The  answer  given  in 
South  Ameriea  is,  that  Bolivar  proposed  the 
assembly  as  part  of  a  grand  scheme  of  ambition, 
—  ascribed  to  him  by  the  republican  party,  and 
not  without  some  countenance  from  his  own 
conduct, —  for  establishing  a  military  empire  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  Spanish-America,  or  at 
least  an  empire  uniting  Colombia  and  the  two 
Perus.  To  give  the  color  of  plausibility  to  the 
projected  assembly,  the  United  States  were  in- 
vited to  be  represented;  and  it  is  said  Bolivar 
(lid  not  expect,  nor  very  graciously  receive,  their 
acceptance  of  the  invitation." — C.  Gushing,  Boli- 
mr  and  the  Bolivian  CoriMitutioii  (N.  A.  Rer., 
Jan.,  1830). — In  the  United  States  "no  question, 
in  its  day,  excited  more  heat  and  intemperate 
discussion,  or  more  feeling  between  a  President 
and  Senate,  than  this  proposed  mission  to  the 
Congress  of  American  nations  at  Panama;  and 
no  heated  question  ever  cooled  off  and  died  out 
so  suddenly  and  completely.  .  .  .  Though  long 
since  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  its  name  almost 
forgotten,  it  was  a  master  subject  on  the  political 
theatre  during  its  day;  and  gave  rise  to  ques- 
tions of  national  and  of  constitutional  law,  and  of 
national  policy,  the  importance  of  which  survive 
the  occasion  "from  which  they  sprung;  and  the 
solution  of  which  (as  then  solved),  may  be  some 
guide  to  future  action,  if  similar  questions  again 


occur.  Besides  the  grave  questions  to  which  the 
subject  gave  rise,  the  subject  itself  became  one 
of  unusual  and  painful  excitement.  It  agitated 
the  people,  made  a  violent  debate  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  inflamed  the  passions  of 
parties  and  individuals,  raised  a  tempest  before 
which  Congress  bent,  made  bad  feeling  between 
the  President  [John  Quincy  Adams]  and  the 
Senate;  and  led  to  the  duel  between  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph and  Jlr.  Clay.  It  was  an  administration 
measure,  and  pressed  by  all  the  means  known  to 
an  administration.  It  was  evidently  relied  upon 
as  a  means  of  acting  upon  the  people  —  as  a  popu- 
lar movement  which  might  have  the  effect  of 
turning  the  tide  which  was  then  running  high 
against  Mr.  Adams  and  Jlr.  Clay.  .  .  .  Xow, 
the  chief  benefit  to  be  derived  from  its  retrospect 
—  and  that  indeed  is  a  real  one  —  is  a  view  of 
the  firmness  with  which  was  then  maintained,  by 
a  minority,  the  old  policy  of  the  United  States,  to 
avoid  entangling  alliances  and  interference  with 
the  affairs  of  other  nations ;  —  and  the  exposition 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  from  one  so  competent 
to  give  it  as  Jlr.  Adams." — T.  H.  Benton,  Thirty 
Tears'  View,  ch.  2.5  {o.  1). 

Also  is:  G.  F.  Tucker,  The  Monroe  Doctrine, 
ch.  3. — C.  Schurz,  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  ch.  11  (i;.  1). 
—International  Am.  Conference  (of  1889) :  Repts. 
and  Discussions,  v.  4,  Hist,  appendir, 

A.  D.  1830-1886.  —  Revolutions  and  civil 
wars. — The  New  Confederation  (1863)  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia. — The  Republic  of 
Colombia.  —  "Xew  Granada  was  obliged  in 
1830  to  recognize  the  disruption  of  Colombia, 
which  had  long  been  an  accomplished  fact. 
From  this  date  the  three  states  have  a  separate 
history,  which  is  very  much  of  a  piece,  though 
Venezuela  was  for  some  j'ears  preserved  from 
the  intestine  commotions  which  have  from  the 
beginning  distracted  New  Granada  and  Ecuador. 
.  .  .  Mosquera,  who  had  won  the  election  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Bolivar  did  not  long  occupy 
the  presidency.  .  .  .  Mosquera  was  soon  driven 
out  by  General  Urdanete,  who  was  now  at  the 
head  of  the  conservative  or  Bolivian  party.  But 
after  the  death  of  their  leader,  this  party  suffered 
a  natural  relapse,  and  Urdanete  was  overthrown 
early  in  1831.  The  history  of  New  Granada  may 
be  said  really  to  commence  with  the  presidency 
of  Bolivar's  old  rival  and  companion  in  arms, 
Santander,  who  was  elected  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  1832.  .  .  .  His  presidency  .  .  .  was  a 
comparatively  bright  episode:  and  with  its 
termination  in  1836  begins  the  dark  and  troubled 
period  which  the  Granadines  emphatically  desig- 
nate by  the  name  of  the  'Twelve  Years.'  The 
scanty  measure  of  liberalism  which  Santander 
had  dealt  out  to  the  people  was  now  withdrawn. 
Jlarquez,  his  successor,  was  a  sceptic  in  politics 
and  a  man  of  infirm  will.  .  .  .  Now  began  the 
ascendancy  of  clericalism,  of  absolutist  oligarchy, 
and  of  government  by  the  gallows.  This  same 
system  continued  under  President  Herran,  who 
was  elected  in  1841 ;  and  then  appeared  on  the 
scene,  as  his  chief  minister,  the  famous  Dr. 
Ospina,"  who  brought  back  the  .Jesuits  and  cur- 
tailed the  constitution.  Liberalism  again  gained 
ground,  electing  General  Lopez  to  the  presidency 
m  1849  and  once  more  expelling  the  Jesuits.  In 
April  18.54  a  radical  revolution  overturned  the 
constitution  and  President  Obando  was  declared 
dictator.  The  conservatives  rallied,  however, 
and  regained  possession  of  the  government  before 
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tin-  ilosc  of  thr  year.  lu  18.57 Ospiiiii  t-nterotl  on 
till'  prcsidoncy  liiid  civil  war  soon  nigeil  tliroii]Erli- 
(lut  the  country.  "After  a  hundred  lights  tin' 
revolution  triumphed  in  July,  li^til.  .  .  .  Mos- 
.Hiini,  who  wius  now  in  pos.'^'ssion  of  tlie  field, 
h;isii  true  pupil  of  IJoliviir's,  and  he  thought  the 
time  had  ronie  for  reviving  Bolivar's  plans.  .  .  . 
In  l«<i3  Moscpiem's  new  Federal  Constitution 
was  priK-lainied.  Henceforth  each  State  [of  the 
eight  federal  States  into  which  the  44  provinces 
of  New  Granada  were  divided]  became  practi- 
eallv  inih-pendent  under  its  own  President ;  and  to 
mark  the  change  the  title  of  the  nation  was 
altered.  At  first  it  was  called  the  Granadine 
Confederation:  hut  it  afterwards  tofik  the  name 
of  Colomliia  [the  United  States  of  Colombia], 
which  had  formerly  been  the  title  of  the  larger 
Confederation  under  Bolivar.  Among  the  most 
imp<irtant  facts  in  recent  Colombian  history 
is  the  independence  of  the  State  of  Panama, 
which  has  become  of  great  importance  through 
the  construction  of  the  railway  connecting  the 
port  of  Colon,  or  Aspinwall,  as  it  was  named  by 
the  Americans,  on  the  Atlantic,  with  that  of 
Panama  on  the  Pacific.  This  railway  was  opened 
in  1H.M:  and  in  the  same  year  Panama  declared 
itself  a  sovereign  state.  The  State  of  Panama, 
after  maiij"  years  of  conservative  domination, 
has  now  perhaps  the  most  democratic  govern- 
ment in  the  world.  The  President  is  elected  for 
two  years  only,  and  is  incapable  of  re-election. 
Panama  has  had  many  revolutions  of  its  own; 
nor  has  the  new  Federal  Constitution  solved  all 
the  ditliculties  of  the  Granadine  government.  In 
1^67  Mosqucra  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
coup  d'etat,  and  declared  himself  dictator,  but 
he  was  soon  afterwards  arrested;  a  conservative 
revolution  took  place;  Mosquera  was  banished; 
and  Gutierrez  became  President.  The  liberals, 
however,  came  back  the  ne.xt  year,  under  Ponce. 
.Since  1874  [the  date  of  writing  being  1879] 
General  Perez  has  been  President  of  Colombia. " 
— E.  .1.  Payne,  Hint,  nf  Enropenn  CohmkK,  ch. 
10.— "The  federal  Constitution  of  1863  was 
clearly  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  remained  in 
force  until  1886,  when  it  was  superseded  by  a 
law  which  gave  the  State  a  centralized  organiza- 
tion and  named  it  the  'Hepublic  of  Colombia.'  " 
— ('iiiixt.  (if  the  liepubtic  of  Coloinbia,  with  Hist. 
Iiitriid.  by  B.  MoHex  (Sup.  to  Annals  of  Am.  Acad. 
>f  Vnl.  anil  .'i/c.  Sfi,nf(.  Jan.,  189.3). 

A.  D.  1885-1891.— The  Revolution  of  1885. 
— The  constitution  of  1886. — The  presidency  of 
Dr.  Nunez. — "Carta^jeua  is  virtuallj-  tlie  centre 
of  ])olitical  power  in  Colombia,  for  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  President  Nunez,  a  dictator  without  the 
name.  Before  the  revolution  of  188-5,  during 
which  Colon  was  burned  and  the  Panama  liail- 
way  protected  by  American  marines,  the  States 
enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  home  rule.  The 
insurgents  who  were  defeated  in  that  struggle 
were  Pladicals  and  advanced  Liberals.  They 
were  making  a  stand  against  centralized  govern- 
ment, and  they  were  overthrown.  When  the 
followers  of  Dr.  Nuiiez  were  victorious,  they 
transformed  the  constitutional  system  of  the 
country.  ...  Dr.  Nuiiez,  who  had  entered 
public  life  as  a  Radical  agitator,  swung  completely 
around  the  circle.  As  the  leader  of  the  National 
party  he  became  the  ally  of  Clericalism,  and  the 
ilefender  of  ecclesiastical  privilege.  Being  a 
man  of  unrivalled  capacity  for  directing  public 


affairs  and  enforcing  party  discipline,  he  has 
established  a  highly  centralized  military  govern- 
ment without  incurring  unpopularity  bj-  remain- 
ing constantly  in  sight  and  openly  exercising 
authority.  .  .  .  Strong  government  has  not 
been  without  its  advantages;  but  the  system  can 
hardly  be  considered  either  republican  or  demo- 
cratic. ...  Of  all  the  travesties  of  popular 
government  which  have  been  witnessed  in  Spanish 
America,  the  political  play  enacted  in  Bogota 
and  Cartagena  is  the  most  grotes(iue.  Dr. 
Nunez  is  known  as  the  titular  President  of  the 
Republic.  His  practice  is  to  go  to  the  cajiital  at 
the  beginning  of  the  presidential  term,  and  when 
he  has  taken  the  oath  of  office  to  reiuain  there  a 
few  weeks  until  all  matters  of  policy  and 
discipline  are  arranged  among  his  followers.  He 
then  retires  to  his  country-seat  in  Cartagena, 
leaving  the  vice-President  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
state." — I.  N.  Ford,  Tropical  Amerira,  eh.  12^ 

A.  D.  1892. — Re-election  of  President  Nunez. 
—  In  1892.  Dr.  Rafael  Nunez  was  elected  Presi- 
dent for  a  fourth  term,  the  term  of  office  being 
six  years. — Statesman's  Year-book,  1893. 


COLONI.     See  Dkdititiis. 

COLONIA  AGRIPPINENSIS.  — Agrip- 
pina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  the  lurjther 
of  Nero,  founded  on  the  Rhine  the  Colonia  Agrip- 
pinensis  (modern  Cologne)  —  probably  the  only 
colony  of  Roman  veterans  ever  established  under 
female  auspices.  The  site  had  been  previously 
occupied  by  a  village  of  the  Ubii.  "It  is 
curious  that  this  abnormal  colony  has,  alone,  of 
all  its  kindred  foundations,  retained  to  the 
present  dav  the  name  of  Colonia." — C.  Merivale, 
i/(V.  <ff  th'f   Roii,<ii,.i.  ,-h.  .50. 

COLONIA,  URUGUAY.  See  Argentine 
REPllu.ir:  A.  I).    1-58(1-1777. 

COLONIZATION  SOCIETY,  The  Ameri- 
can.    Sec  Si..\VEKV,   Ne(;ho:  A.   D.   1810-1.847. 

COLONNA,  The.  See  Rome:  13tii-14th 
Cextlkiks,  and  A.  I).  1347-13.54;  also  P.\p.\cy: 
A-  D.  1204-1348. 

COLONUS,  The.  See  Sla\'ery,  >Iedl.ev.\i. : 
Gekma.nv. 

COLORADO  :  A.  D.  1803-1848.— Acquisi- 
tion of  the  eastern  part  in  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase and  the  ■western  part  from  Mexico. 
See  Louisi.vna:  A.  D.  1798-1803;  and  .Mexico: 
A.  D.  1848. 

A.  D.  1806-1876. — Early  explorations. — 
Gold  discoveries. — Territorial  and  state  or- 
ganization.— The  first  American  explorer  to 
penetrate  to  the  mountains  of  Colorado  was 
Lieutenant  Zebulon  Pike,  sent  out  with  a  small 
party  by  General  AVilkinson,  in  1806.  He  ap- 
proached within  15  miles  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Peak  which  bears  his  name.  A  more  extensive 
official  exploration  of  the  country  was  made  in 
1819  by  Major  Stephen  H.  Long,  whose  report 
upon  the  whole  region  drained  by  the  ilissouri, 
Arkansas  and  Platte  rivers  and  their  tributaries 
was  unfavorable  and  discouraging.  Fremont's 
explorations,  which  touched  Colorado,  were 
made  in  184.3-44.  "The  only  persons  encoun- 
tered in  the  Rockj'  mountains  by  Fremont  at  this 
time  were  the  few  remaining  traders  and  their 
former  employes,  now  their  colonists,  who  lived 
with  their  Mexican  and  Indian  wives  and  half- 
breed  children  in  a  primitive  manner  of  life, 
usually  under  the  protection  of  some  defensive 
structure  called  a   fort.       The    first  American 
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families  in  Colorado  were  a  part  of  the  Mormon 
battalion  of  1846,  who,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  resided  at  Pueblo  from  September  to 
the  spring  and  summer  of  the  following  year, 
when  they  joined  the  Mormon  emigration  to  Salt 
Lake.  .  .  .  pleasures  were  taken  early  in  iLirch, 
1847,  to  select  locations  for  two  United  States 
forts  between  the  Jlissouri  and  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, the  sites  selected  being  those  now  occupied 
by  Kearnej'  City  and  Fort  Laramie.  .  .  .  L'p  to 
18.53  Colorado's  scant  population  still  lived  in  or 
near  some  defensive  establishment,  and  had  been 
decreasing  rather  than  increasing  for  the  past 
decade,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Indians. "  In 
18.58  the  first  organized  searching  or  prospecting 
for  gold  in  the  region  was  begun  by  a  party  of 
Cherokee  Indians  and  whites.  Other  parties 
soon  followed;  the  search  succeeded;  and  the 
Pike's  Peak  mining  region  was  speedily  swarm- 
ing with  eager  adventurers.  In  the  fall  of  18.58 
two  rival  towns  were  laid  out  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  Cherry  Creek.  They  were  named 
respectively  Auraria  and  Denver.  The  struggle 
for  existence  between  them  was  bitter,  but  brief. 
Auraria  succumbed  and  Denver  survived,  to 
become  the  metropolis  of  the  ilountains.  The 
first  attempt  at  political  organization  was  made 
at  the  Auraria  settlement,  in  November,  18.58, 
and  took  the  form  of  a  provisional  territorial 
organization,  under  the  name  of  the  Territory  of 
Jefferson;  but  the  provisional  government  did 
not  succeed  in  establishing  its  authoritj-,  opposed 
as  it  was  by  conflicting  claims  to  territorial  juris- 
diction on  the  part  of  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota.  At  length,  on 
the  28th  of  February,  1861,  an  act  of  Congress 
became  law,  by  which  the  proposed  new  territory 
was  duly  created,  but  not  bearing  the  name  of 
Jefferson.  "The  name  of  Colorado  was  given  to  it 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  man  selected  for  its  first 
governor.  .  .  .  '  Some,' says  Gilpin,  'wanted  it 
called  Jefferson,  some  Arcadia.  ...  I  said  the 
people  have  to  a  great  extent  named  the  States 
after  the  great  rivers  of  the  country  .  .  .  and 
the  great  feature  of  that  country  is  the  great 
Colorado  river. '  "  Remaining  in  the  territorial 
condition  until  July  1876,  Colorado  was  then 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state. — H.  H.  Bancroft, 
Hist,  of  the  Pitcific  States,  v.  20:  GAomch,  eh.  2-6. 

COLOSSEUM,  OR   COLISEUM,  The.— 

"  The  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  or  Colosseum,  was 
built  by  Vespasian  and  Titus  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  valley  between  the  C;elean  and  Esquiline 
Hills,  which  was  then  occupied  b}-  a  large  arti- 
ficial pool  for  naval  fights  ('  Naumachia  ').... 
The  exact  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Colosseum  is  doubtful,  but  it  was  opened  for  use 
in  A.  D.  80.  .  .  .  As  built  by  the  Flavian  Em- 
perors the  upper  galleries  ('  moeniani ')  were  of 
wood,  and  these,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  at  many  times  caught  fire  from  light- 
ning and  other  causes,  and  did  much  damage  to 
the  stone- work  of  the  building. " — J.  H.  Middle- 
ton,  Ancient  Rome  in  1885.  ch.  10. 

ALSorx:  J.  H.  Parker,  Archn£olo(iy  of  Rome,  pt. 
7. — R.  Burn.  Rome  and  the  Cnmp/igna,  ch.  9,  pt. 
2.— Si.i>,  also,  Rome:  A.  D.  70-96. 

COLOSSUS   OF  RHODES.    See  Rhodes. 

COLUMBAN  CHURCH.The.— Thechurch, 
or  the  iirganization  of  Cliristianity,  in  .Scotland, 
which  resulted  from  the  labors  of"  the  Irish  mis- 
sionary, Columba,  in    the    sixth    century,    and 
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which  spread  from  the  great  monastery  that  he 
founded  on  the  little  island  of  lona,  or  la,  or 
Hii,  near  the  greater  Lsland  of  Mull.  The  church 
of  Columba,  "not  only  for  a  time  embraced 
within  its  fold  the  whole  of  Scotland  north  of  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  was  for  a  century 
and  a  half  the  national  church  of  Scotland,  but 
was  destined  to  give  to  the  Angles  of  Northum- 
bria  the  same  form  of  Christianity  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years. "  It  represented  some  differences 
from  the  Roman  church  which  two  centuries  of 
isolation  had  produced  in  the  Irish  church,  from 
which  it  sprang.— W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland, 
bk.  3,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  :  Count  de  Montalembert,  The  Monks 
of  the  West.  bk.  9  (v.  3).— G.  F.  Maclear,  Conver- 
sion of  the  West:  The  Celts,  ch.  7-10.— See  Chris- 
tianity: .5Tn-9Tn  Centiries,  and  597-800. 

COLUMBIA,  The  District  of.  See  \f.KW- 
FNGTON  (City):  A.  D.  1791. 

A.  D.  1850. — Abolition  of  slave-trade  in. 
See  L'nited  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  18.50. 

A.  D.  1867. — Extension  of  suffrage  to  the 
Negroes.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1867  (J.\NrARY). 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C,  The  burning  of.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  .\.  D.  lf<6.5  (Febrc^.ry 
— March  :  The  Carolinas). 

COLUMBIA,  Tenn.,  Engagement  at.  See 
L'nited  States  OP  Am.  :  A.  D.  ls(U(  November  : 
Tennessee). 

COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION,  The 
■World's.     See  Chicago:  A.  D.  1892-1893. 

COLUMBIAN  ORDER,  The.  See  T.\.m- 
M.vxY  Society. 

COLUMBUS,  Voyages  of.  See  America: 
A.  D.14.S4-1492;  1492;  1493-1496;  1498-1505. 

COM  AN  A. —  Comana,  an  ancient  city  of  Cap- 
padocia,  on  the  river  Sarus  (Sihoon)  was  the  seat 
of  a  priesthood,  in  the  temple  of  Enyo,  or  Bel- 
lona,  so  venerated,  so  wealthy  and  so  powerful 
that  the  chief  priest  of  Comana  counted  among 
the  great  Asiatic  dignitaries  in  the  time  of  C;esar. 
—  G.  Lone.  Decline  of  the  Roman  Rep.,  r.  .5, 
ch.  22. 

COMANCHES,  The.  See  Americ.\n  \bo- 
RiGiNEs:  Shoshonean  F.\mily,  and  Kiow.vn 
Family,  and  Ap.^che  Group. 

COMANS,  The.  See  Kipch.^ks;  Patchi- 
NAKs;  Cossacks,  and  Hungary:  A.  D.  1114- 
1301. 

COMBAT,  Judicial.    See  Wager  of  Battle. 

COMES  LITTORIS  SAXONICL  See 
S.\xox  Shore.  Count  of. 

COMES  PALATII.   See  Pal.\ti.ve  Counts. 

COMITATUS.— COMITES.— GESITHS. 
— THEGNS. —  C'omitatus  is  the  name  given  by 
Tacitus  to  a  body  of  warlike  companions  among 
the  ancient  Germans  ' '  who  attached  t  liemselves  in 
the  closest  manner  to  the  chieftain  of  their  choice. 
They  were  in  many  cases  the  sons  of  the  nobles 
who  were  ambitious  of  renown  or  of  a  perfect 
education  in  arms.  The  priuceps  provided  for 
them  horses,  arms,  and  such  rough  equipment  as 
they  wanted.  Tliese  and  plentiful  entertainment 
were  accepted  instead  of  wages.  In  time  of  war 
the  comites  fought  for  their  chief,  at  once  his 
defenders  and  the  rivals  of  his  i)rowess.  ...  In 
the  times  of  forced  and  unwelcome  rest  they 
were  thoroushly  iiile;  they  cared  neither  for 
farming  nor  "for  huntmg,  but  spent  the  time  in 
feasting  and  in  sleep.  .  .  .  Like  the  Frank  king. 
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COM  IT  AT  IS. 


COMITIA  CENTUUIATA. 


the  AnRlo-Saxon  king  seems  to  have  entered  on  |  in  different  Hgesand  kingdoms;  but  the  original 

the  full  possessicm  of  wlnil  liail  been  tile  riglit  of  i  idea   of  military   serviee   runs   through   all  the 

the  eleelive  prineipes  [to  nominate  and  maintain  ;  meanings  of  thegn.  as  that  of  personal  assoeia- 
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a  eomitutns,  to  wiiii-h  heeould  givi>  territory  and 
polilieal  power]:  but  the  very  principle  of  the 
eomitatus  had  unch'rgone  a  change  from  what  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  when  it  reappears  in 
our  historians,  anil  it  sciins  to  have  had  in  Eng- 
laml  a  jn'cidiar  development  and  a  bearing  of 
spicial  importance  on  theconstilutiim.  In  Taci- 
tus the  eonutes  are  the  personal  following  of  the 
prineeps;  they  live  in  his  house,  are  maintjuned 
by  his  gifts,  fight  for  him  in  the  lield.  If  there 
is  little  dilTerence  Ixtween  companions  and  .ser- 
vants, it  is  beaiuse  civilization  has  not  yet  intro- 
duced voluntary  helplessness.  .  .  .  Xow  the 
king,  the  perpetual  prineeps  and  representative 
of  the  race,  conveys  to  his  personal  following 
public  clignity  and  importance.  His  gesiths  and 
thegns  are  among  the  great  and  wise  men  of  the 
land.  The  right  of  having  such  depemlents  is 
not  restricted  to  him,  bvit  tlie  gesith  of  the  eal- 
dorman  or  bishop  is  simply  a  retainer,  a  i)upil  or 
awanl:  the  free  household  servants  of  the  eeorl 
are  in  a  certain  sense  his  gesiths  also.  But  the 
gesiths  of  the  king  are  his  guard  and  jirivale 
council:  they  may  be  endowed  by  him  from  the 
folkland  and  admitted  by  him  to  the  witenage- 
mot.  .  .  .  The  Danish  liuscarls  of  Canute  are  a 
late  re|iroiluctiou  of  what  the  familia  of  the 
Northumbrian  kings  must  have  been  in  the  eighth 
century.  .  .  .  The  development  of  the  eomitatus 
into  a  territorial  nobility  seems  to  be  a  featuri! 
peculiar  to  Knglish  history.  .  .  .  The  Lombard 
gasind,  and  the  Bavarian  sindman  were  originally 
the  same  thing  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  gesith.  But 
they  s;ink  into  the  general  mass  of  vassalage  as 
it  grew  tip  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
.  .  .  Closely  connected  with  the  gesith  is  the 
thegn;  so  closely  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
see  the  dilTerence  except  in  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment. The  thegn  seems  to  be  primarily  the 
warrior  gesith:  in  this  id<'a  .Vlfrcd  uses  the  "word 
as  translating  the  '  miles'  of  Bede.  lie  is  prob- 
ably the  gesith  who  has  a  particular  military 
duty  in  his  master's  service.  But  he  also  appeal's 
as  a  landowner.  The  ceorl  who  has  acquired 
live  hides  of  land,  and  a  special  appointment  in 
the  king's  hall,  with  other  judicial  rights,  be- 
comes thegn-worthy.  .  .  .  And  from  tiiis  point, 
the  time  of  Athelst.-m.  the  gesith  is  lost  sight  of, 
except  very  occasionally:  the  more  important 
memliers  of  the  class  having  become  th<'gns,  ami 
the  lesser  sort  sinking  into  the  ranks  of  mere 
.servants  to  the  king.  The  class  of  thegns  now 
widens:  on  the  one  hand  the  name  is  given  to  all 
who  possess  the  proper  (piantity  of  land,  whether 
or  no  they  stand  in  the  old  relation  to  the  king; 
on  the  other  the  remains  of  the  old  nobility  place 
themselves  iu  the  king's  service.  TIk!  name  of 
thegn  covers  the  whole  class  which  after  the 
Conipiest  appears  under  the  name  of  knights, 
with  the  same  qualitication  iu  land  and  nearly 
the  sjime  obligations.  It  also  carried  so  much  of 
nobility  as  is  implied  in  hereditary  privilege. 
The  thegn-horn  are  contrasted  with  the  ceorl- 
born;  and  are  perhaps  much  the  same  as  the 
gesithcund.  .  .  .  Under  the  name  of  thegn  are 
included  however  various  grades  of  dignity. 
The  class  of  king's  thegns  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  medial  thegns,  and  from  a  residuum 
that  falls  iu  rank  below  the  latter.  .  .  .  The  very 
name,  like  that  of  the  gesith,  has  different  sense's 


tion  is  traceable  in  all  the  apiilications  of  gesith. 
—  W.  Stubbs,  CoiiKt.  Hist.  ofEng.,  ch.  2,  sect.  14 
ami  ch.  G,  wet.  0;i-65. 

Also  IX:  T,  Ilodgkin,  rtnti/niid  Her  rnradeis, 
I)/,-.  4.  '■//.  7. —  Sci'.  .ilso.  Cor.N'i'  .\xi)  DiiKi';. 

COMITIA  CENTURIATA.—"  Under  the 
original  constitution  of  Rome,  the  patricians 
alone  .  .  .  enjoyed  political  rights  in  the  state, 
hut  at  the  same  time  they  were  forced  to  bear 
the  whole  burden  of  political  duties.  In  the.se 
last  were  included,  for  exain|)le,  the  tilling  of  the 
king's  fields,  the  construction  of  public  works 
and  buildings  .  .  .  ;  citizens  alone,  also,  were 
liable  to  service  in  the  army.  .  ,  .  The  iiolilical 
burdens,  especially  those  connected  with  the 
army,  grew  heavier,  naturally,  jis  llie  power  of 
Rome  increased,  and  it  was  seen  to  be  an  injus 
ticethat  one  partof  the  people,  and  that,  too,  the 
smaller  part,  should  alone  feel  their  weight. 
This  led  to  the  first  important  modification  of 
the  Roman  constitution,  which  was  made  even 
before  the  close  of  the  regal  period.  According 
to  tradition,  its  author  was  the;  king  ServiusTul- 
lius,  and  its  general  object  was  to  make  all  men 
who  held  land  in  the  state  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice. It  thus  conferred  no  jiolitical  rights  on 
the  plc1)cians,  but  assigned  to  them  their  share  of 
political  tluties.  .  .  .  According  to  tradition,  all 
the  freeholders  in  the  city  Ix'tw'cen  the  ages  of 
17  and  GO,  with  some  exceptions,  were  divided, 
without  distinction  as  to  birth,  into  five  classes 
('classis,'  'a  summoning,'  'calo')  for  service  in  the 
infantry  according  to  the  size  of  their  estates. 
Those  who  were  excepted  served  as  horsemen. 
These  were  .selected  from  among  the  very  richest 
men  in  the  state.  ...  Of  the  live  classes  of  in- 
fantry, the  first  contained  the  richest  men.  .  .  . 
The  members  of  the  fir.st  chiss  were  reiiuired  to 
come  to  the  battle  array  incomplete  armor,  while 
less  was  demanded  of  the  other  four.  E;ich  class 
was  subdivided  into  centuries  or  bodies  of  a  hun- 
dred men  each,  for  convenience  in  arranging  the 
army.  There  were  in  all  I'M  centuries.  .  .  . 
This  absolute  number  and  this  apportionment 
were  continued,  as  the  populatiim  increased  and 
the  distribution  of  wealth  altered,  until  the  name 
century  came  to  have  a  purely  conventional  mean- 
ing, even  if  it  had  an}' other  in  the  begiiming. 
Henceforth  a  careful  census  was  taken  ev<ry 
fourth  year,  and  all  freeholders  were  made 
subject  to  the  'tributum.'  The  arrangement 
of  the  people  thus  described  was  primarily 
made  simply  for  military  jjurposes.  .  .  .  Grad- 
ually, however,  this  organization  came  to 
have  political  significance,  until  finally  thesis 
men,  got  together  for  what  is  the  chief  politi- 
cal duty  in  a  primitive  state,  enjoyed  what 
political  privileges  there  were.  ...  In  the 
end,  this  '  cxercitus  '  of  Servius  Tullius  fortned 
another  popular  assembly,  t  he  ( 'omit  ia  Cent  uriat  a, 
which  supplanted  the  comitia  curiata  entirely, 
except  in  matters  connected  with  the  religion  of 
the  family  and  very  soon  of  purely  formal  signi 
ficance.  This  organization,  therefore,  became  of 
the  highest  civil  importance,  and  was  continued 
for  civil  purposes  long  after  the  army  was  mar- 
shalled on  quite  another  jilan." — A.  Tighe,  JM- 
vel'ipiiiciit  iif  t!ie  Iloman  CoilhI.,  rli.  i. 

Also  ix:  W.  Ihne,  Uist.  of  Rome,  lik.  G,  ch.  1. 
— AV.  Ramsay,  Manual  of  Roman  Anti'/..  ch.  4. 
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COMITIA  CURIATA. 


COiDIUNE. 


COMITIA  CURIATA.— "In  the  beginning, 

any  mcmljer  of  ;iuy  one  fif  the  chins  "whicli  were 
includetl  in  tlie  tliree  original  Roman  ti'ibes,  was 
a  Roman  citizen.  So,  too,  were  liis  cliildren 
born  in  hiwful  wedloeli,  and  tliose  wlio  were 
adopted  l)y  liim  according  to  tlu-  forms  of  law. 
Illegitimate  children,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  number  of  citizens.  These 
earliest  Romans  called  themselves  patricians 
(patricii.  'children  of  their  fathers'),  for  some 
reason  about  which  we  cannot  be  sure.  Perhaps 
it  was  in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
their  illegitimate  kinsmen  and  from  such  other 
people  as  lived  about,  having  no  pretense  of 
blood  connection  with  them,  and  who  were,  there- 
fore, incapable  of  contracting  lawful  marriages, 
according  to  the  patrician's  view  of  this  religious 
ceremony.  The  patricians  .  .  .  were  grouped 
together  in  families,  clans  and  tribes,  partly  on 
the  basis  of  blood  relationship,  but  cliietiy  on  the 
basis  of  common  religious  worship.  Besides 
these  groups,  there  was  still  another  in  the  state, 
the  curia,  or  'ward,'  which  stood  between  the 
clan  and  the  tribe.  In  the  earliest  times,  tradi- 
tion said,  ten  families  formed  a  clan,  ten  clans  a 
curia  and  ten  curire  a  tribe.  These  numbers,  if 
they  ever  had  any  historical  existence,  could  not 
have  sustained  themselves  for  any  length  of  time 
in  the  case  of  the  clans  and  families,  for  such  or- 
ganisms of  necessity  would  increase  and  decrease 
Cjuiie  irregularly.  Abo\it  the  nature  of  the  curia 
we  have  practically  no  direct  information.  The 
organization  had  become  a  mere  name  at  an  early 
period  in  the  city's  history.  Whether  the  mem- 
bers of  a  curia  tliought  of  themselves  as  having 
closer  kinship  with  one  another  than  with  mem- 
bers of  other  curia;  is  not  clear.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  curije  were  definite  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  city,  perhaps  like  modern  wards, 
and  that  each  curia  had  a  common  religious  wor- 
ship for  its  members'  participation.  Thus  much, 
at  any  rate,  is  significant,  because  it  has  to  do 
with  the  form  of  Rome's  primitive  popular  as- 
sembl}-.  When  the  king  wanted  to  harangue  the 
people  (' populus,' cf.  'populor,'  '  to  devastate ') 
he  called  them  to  a  '  contio  '  (compounded  of  '  co ' 
and  '  venio ').  But  if  he  wanted  to  propose  to 
them  action  which  implied  a  change  in  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  state,  he  summoned  them  to  a 
comitia  (compounded  of  '  con  '  and  '  eo').  To 
this  the  name  comitia  curiata  was  given,  because 
its  members  voted  by  curiie.  Each  curia  had  one 
vote,  tlie  character  of  which  was  determined  by 
a  majoritv  of  its  members,  and  a  majority  of  the 
curiie  decided  the  matter  for  the  comitia." — A. 
Tighe,  Development  of  the  Romun  Const.,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  T.  Jlommsen,  Hist,  of  Borne,  bk.  1, 
ch.  5. — F.  De  Coulanges,  The  Ancient  City,  bk. 
3,  ch.  1,  iind  bk.  4  ch.  1.— See,  also,  Comitia  Cen- 
TUKi.\T.\,  and  C'oNTioxEs. 

COMITIA  TRIBUTA,  The.  See  Ro.me: 
B.  C.  4r'2-171. 

COMMAGENE,  Kingdom  of.— A  district  of 
northern  Syria,  between  {'ilicia  and  the  Euphra- 
tes, which  acquired  independence  during  the  dis- 
orders which  broke  up  the  empire  of  the 
Seleucida?,  and  was  a  separate  kingdom  during 
the  last  century  B.  C.  It  was  afterwards  made 
a  Roman  |irovince.     Its  capital  was  Samosata. 

COMMENDATION.     See  Bknefkium. 

COMMERCIUM.     See  MrxKn-uM. 

COMMITTEE  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY, 
The    French    Revolutionary.       See    Praxce: 


A.  D.  1793  (March— June),  and  (JtnfE— Octo- 
ber). 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF 
THE  WAR,  The.  See  Uxiteu  States  of 
Am.:    a.    D.    1861-1 86'3    (December— iUucii : 

ViKGIXIA). 

COMMODUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D  180- 
193. 

COMMON  LAW,  English.-"  The  munici- 
pal law  of  England,  or  the  rule  of  civil  conduct 
prescribed  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom, 
may  with  sufficient  propriety  be  divided  into 
two  kinds;  the  '  lex  non  scripta,'  the  unwritten 
or  common  law;  and  the  'lex  scripta,'  the  writ- 
ten or  statute  law.  The  'lex  non  scripta,'  or 
unwritten  law,  includes  not  only  general  cus- 
toms, or  the  common  law  properly  so  called,  but 
also  the  particular  customs  of  certain  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  likewise  those  particular  laws 
that  are  by  custom  observed  only  in  certain 
courts  and  jurisdictions.  When  I  call  these 
parts  of  our  law  'leges  non  script^','  I  would  not 
be  understood  as  if  all  those  laws  were  at  present 
merely  oral,  or  communicated  from  the  former 
ages  to  the  present  solely  by  word  of  mouth. 
.  .  .  But,  with  us  at  present,  the  monuments 
and  evidences  of  our  legal  customs  are  contained 
in  the  records  of  the  several  courts  of  justice, 
in  books  of  reports  and  judicial  decisions,  and  in 
the  treatises  of  learned  sages  of  the  profession, 
preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  from  the  times 
of  highest  antiquity.  However,  I  therefore 
style  these  parts  of  our  law  'leges  non  scriptie," 
because  their  original  institution  and  authority 
are  not  set  down  in  writing,  as  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment are,  but  they  receive  their  binding  power, 
and  the  force  of  laws,  by  long  and  immemorial 
usage,  and  by  their  universal  reception  through- 
out the  kingdom." — Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commen- 
taries on  the  Laws  of  Eng.,  int.,  sect.  3. 

Also  in:  H.  S.  Maine,  Antient  Law,  ch.  1. — 
.1.  N.  Pomeroy,  Int.  to  Municipal  Law,  sect-i. 
37-4-3. 

COMMON  LOT,  OR  COMMON  LIFE, 
Brethren  of  the.  See  Bketiikex  of  tiik  C'o.m 
MON  Lot. 

"COMMON  SENSE"  (Paine's  Pamphlet), 
The  influence  of.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1T7(J  (.January — June). 

COMMONS,  The.  See  Est.\tes,  TnE 
Three. 

COMMONS,  House  of.  See  Parliament. 
The  Enomsii,  iukI  Kmguts  of  the  Siiiue. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND, 
Establishment  of  the.  See  Engl.vxd:  A.  I). 
1G49  (FFisiirAiiV). 

COMMUNE,  The.— The  commonaUy;  the 
commons.  In  feudal  usage,  the  term  signilied, 
as  defined  by  Littre,  the  body  of  the  bourgeois 
or  burghers  of  a  town  who  had  received  a 
charter  which  gave  them  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment. "In  France  the  conunun;d  constitution 
was  during  this  jieriod  (12th  century)  encouraged, 
although  not  very  heartily,  by  Lewis  VI.,  wlio 
saw  iuit  one  means  of  fettering  the  action  of  the 
barons  ami  bisliops  and  securing  to  himself  the 
support  of  a  strong  portion  of  his  jieople.  In 
some  cases  the  commune  of  France  is,  like  the 
guild,  a  voluntary  association,  but  its  objects  are 
from  the  first  more  distinctly  political.  In  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom  the  towns  had  risen 
against  their  lords  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  had  retained  the- fruits  of 
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their  linrd-won  victories.  In  others,  they  pos- 
sessed, ill  the  remaining  frajrments  of  the 
Kanilinciiin  constitution,  some  organisation  tliat 
f.irmeil  a  luusis  for  new  liberties.  Tlie  great 
nnmluTof  tliarters  granted  in  the  twelftli  century 
sliows  that  tlie  policy  of  encouraging  the  third 
estate  was  in  full  sway  in  the  royal  councils,  and 
the  king  hv  readv  ri'eognitiou  of  the  popular 
rights  gained  the  "allecl  ions  of  the  people  to  an 
extent  which  has  few  parallels  in  French  history. 
The  French  charters  are  in  both  style  and  sub- 
.stance  very  dilTerent  from  the  English.  The 
liberties  which  are  bestowed  are  for  the  most 
part  the  .same,  cxempli(m  from  arbitrary  tax- 
ation, the  right  to  Ideal  iurisdiction.  the  privilege 
of  enfranchising  the  villein  who  has  been  for  a 
year  and  a  day  received  within  the  walls,  and 
tile  powiT  of  "electing  the  otlicers.  But  wliilst 
all  the  English  charters  contain  a  conlirmatiim  of 
free  ami  good  customs,  the  French  are  tilled  with 
an  enumeration  of  bad  ones.  .  .  .  The  English 
have  an  ancient  local  constitution  the  meml)ers 
of  which  are  the  recipients  of  the  new  grant,  and 
guilds  of  at  Ic.ist  sutlicient  antiquity  to  render 
their  contirmalion  typical  of  the  freedom  now- 
guaranteed ;  French  communia  is  a  new  body 
which,  by  tlie  action  of  a  sworn  confederacy,  has 
wrung  from  its  oppressore  a  deliverance  from 
hereditary  boniiage.  .  .  .  The  commune  lacks 
too  the  ancient  element  of  festive  religious  or 
mercantile  association  which  is  so  conspicuous  in 
the  history  of  the  guild.  The  idea  of  the  latter 
is  English,  that  of  the  former  is  French  or 
GallicT  Yet  notwithstanding  these  differences, 
the  substantial  identity  of  the  privileges 
secured  by  these  charters  seems  to  prove  the 
existence  of  much  international  sympathy. 
The  ancient  liberties  of  the  English  were 
not  unintelligible  to  the  townsmen  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  the  rising  freedom  of  the  German 
cities  rousi'd  a  corresponding  ambition  in  the 
towns  of  Flanders;  and  the  struggles  of  the 
Italian  municipalities  awoke  the  energies  of  the 
cities  of  Provence.  All  took  different  ways  to 
win  the  .sjime  liberties.  .  .  .  The  German  liansa 
may  have  been  derived  from  England ;  the  com- 
muna  of  London  was  certainly  derived  from 
Fnince.  .  .  .  The  communa  of  London,  and  of 
those  other  English  towns  which  in  the  twelfth 
century  aimed  at  such  a  constitution,  was  the 
old  English  guild  in  a  new  French  garb:  it  was 
the  ancient  association,  but  directed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  municipal  rather  than  mercantile  privi- 
leges."—W.  Stubbs,  CotiKt.  Hint,  of  Eng.,  ch.  11. 
—  "Oppression  and  insurrection  were  not  the  sole 
origin  of  the  communes.  .  .  .  Two  causes,  quite 
distinct  from  feudal  oppre.s.sion,  viz.,  Roman 
tniditions  and  Christian  sentiments,  had  their 
share  in  the  formation  of  the  communes  and  in 
the  beneticial  results  thereof.  The  Komau 
municipal  regimen,  which  is  describeil  in  M. 
Guizoi's  '  Essais  sur  I'Histoire  de  France' (1st 
Essay,  pp.  1-44),  [also  in  '  Hist,  of  Civilization,' 
V.  2,  lect.  2]  did  not  every  where  perish  with  the 
Empire ;  it  kept  its  footing  in  a  great  number  of 
towns,  especially  in  those  of  Southern  Gaul." — 
F.  P.  Guizot,  B'piilnr  Hist,  of  Fmnre,  r/i.  19. 

Also  ix:  Sir  .1.  Stephen,  Leeh.  on  the  JIM.  of 
Fnince.  het.  .5.— See  Fr.\nce;  A.  D.  10T0-112.i"; 
also.  Curia,  JlfNiciPAi,.  and  Gitlds  of  Fl.\.x- 
i)Ki;s 

COMMUNE,  The  Flemish.  See  Guilds  of 
Flaxdeks. 


COMMUNE  OF  PARIS,  The  Revolution- 
ary, of  1792.  See  FUANCK:  A.  1).  ITlt-'  (.\t.- 
ot:s'n. 

The  rebellion  of  the.  See  Fkakce:  A.  D. 
1871  iMakcii— M.vy). 

COMMUNE,  The  Russian.     See  Miu. 
COMMUNE,    The    Swiss.     See    Switzer- 

land:   a.   I).  1S4.><-1S'J0. 

COMMUNEROS,  The.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1814-ls-.>:. 

COMNENIAN  DYNASTY.— The  dynasty 
of  Byzantine  emperors  founded,  A.  I),  llisi,  by 
.'Vlcxius  Comncnos.  and  consisting  of  .Vlcxius  I., 
.John  II.,  Manuel  I.,  Alexius  II.,  and  Andronicus 
I.,  who  was  munlercd  A.   D.    1185.     See   Cox- 

STANTINOIM.K:    A.    I).    1081. 

COMPAGNACCI,   The.       See   Flouexck: 

\.  I).  1  r.to-uys. 

COMPASS,  Introduction  of  the  Mariner's. 

—  ■•  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
epoch  when  the  |)olarily  of  the  magnet  was  tirsi 
known  in  Europe.  The  common  opinion  which 
ascribes  its  discovery  to  a  citizen  of  Amalti  in 
the  14tli  century,  is  undoubtedly  erroneous. 
Guiot  de  Provius,  a  French  poet  who  lived  about 
the  year  1200,  or,  at  the  latest,  under  St.  Louis, 
describes  it  in  the  most  unequivocal  language. 
•lames  de  Vitry,  a  bishop  in  Palestine,  before 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and  Guido 
Guinizzelli,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  same  time,  are 
equally  explicit.  The  French,  as  well  as  Italians, 
claim  the  discovery  .as  their  own;  but  whether 
it  were  due  to  either  of  these  nations,  or  rather 
learned  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Saracens, 
is  not  easily  to  be  .ascertained.  .  .  .  It  is  a  singu- 
lar circumstance,  and  only  to  be  explaineil  by 
the  obstinacy  with  which  men  are  apt  to  reject 
improvements,  that  the  magnetic  needle  was  not 
generally  adopted  in  navigation  till  very  long 
after  the  discovery  of  its  properties,  and  even 
after  their  peculiar  importance  had  been  per- 
ceived. The  writers  of  the  13tli  century,  who 
mention  the  polarity  of  the  needle,  mention  also 
its  u.se  in  navigation;  yet  Capmany  has  found 
no  distinct  proof  of  its  emplovment  till  140:!,  and 
does  not  believe  that  it  was  frequently  on  board 
-Mediterranean  ships  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  age. " — H.  Hallam,  The  Middle  Af/e«, 
ch.  !),  jit.  2,  irith  note. — "Both  Chaucer,  the 
English,  and  Barbour,  the  Scottish,  poet,  allude 
familiarly  to  the  compass  in  the  latter  jiart  of 
the  14th  century." — G.  L.  Craik,  Hist,  of  Britixh 
Commerce,  v.  1,  p.  138. — "We  have  no  certain 
information  of  the  directive  tendency  of  the 
natural  magnet  being  known  earlier  than  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  lltli  century  (in  Europe,  of 
course).  .  .  .  That  it  was  known  at  this  date  and 
its  practical  value  recognized,  is  shown  by  a 
pa.ssage  from  an  Icelandic  historian,  quoted  l)y 
Ilanstien  in  his  treatise  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 
In  this  extract  an  expedition  from  Norway  to 
Iceland  in  the  year  868  is  described ;  and  it  is 
stated  that  three  ravens  were  taken  as  guitlcs, 
for,  adds  the  historian,  '  in  those  times  seamen 
had  no  loadstone  in  the  northern  countries.' 
This  history  was  written  about  the  year  A.  D. 
1008,  and  the  allusion  I  have  quoted  obviously 
shows  that  the  author  was  aware  of  natural 
magnets  having  been  employed  as  a  compass. 
At  the  same  time  it  fixes  a  limit  of  the  discovery 
in  northern  countries.  We  lind  no  mention  of 
artificial  magnets  being  so  employed  till  about  a 
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century  later."  —  Sir  W.  Thompson,  quoted  by 
R.  F.  Burt(in  in  Ultimn  Thnle,  -v.  1,  p.  312. 

COMPIEGNE  :  Capture  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  (14301.     See  Fkaxck.  A.  D.  142U-14;U. 

COMPOUND  HOUSEHOLDER,  The. 
See  En<;lan-d:  A.  D.  Isti.Vlsos. 

COMPROMISE,  The  Crittenden.  See 
United  St.ates  OKA^r. :  A.  D.  1800  (December). 

COMPROMISE,  The  Flemish,  of  1565.  See 
Nethekl,\nds:  a.  D.  I.'i62-1.")66. 

COMPROMISE,  The  Missouri.  See  United 
St.\tes(.f  A.m.;  .V.  D.  181.S-1821. 

COMPROMISE  MEASURES  OF  1850, 
The.     See  U.nitkd  States  (jf  Am.  :  A.  D.  1850. 

COMPROMISE  TARIFF  OF  1833,  The. 
See  U.mted  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1828-1833. 

COMPURGATION.— Among  the  Teutonic 
and  otlier  peoples,  iu  early  times,  one  accused  of 
a  crime  might  clear  himself  by  his  own  oath, 
supported  by  the  oaths  of  certain  compurgators, 
who  bore  witness  to  his  trustworthiness.  See 
W.a.ger  of  Law. 

COMSTOCK  LODE,  Discovery  of  the. 
See  Nevada:  A.  D.  1.^48-1x04. 

COMUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  196).     See  Rome; 

B.  c.  2ii.viin. 

CONCIONES,  The  Roman.  See  Contiones, 
The. 

CONCON,  Battle  of  (1891).  See  Chile: 
A.  D.  188.J-1891. 

CONCORD.— Beginning  of  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  ;  .\..  I).  177.')  (Apiul). 

CONCORDAT  OF  BOLOGNA,  The.  See 
FR.\Nn:;  A.  1).  1.")1.">-1.")1S. 

CONCORDAT  OF  NAPOLEON.The.  See 
Fr.\N(E:   a.  D.   1801-1804. 

CONCORDAT  OF  1813,  The.  SeePAPACY: 
A.  D.  180§-1814. 

CONDE,  The  first  Prince  Louis  de,  and  the 
French  V7ars  of  religion.  See  Fk.ance:  A.  D. 
1.560-1  .")63,  and  1.5(13-1570. 

CONDE,  The  Second  Prince  Louis  de 
(called  The  Great). — Campaigns  in  the  Thirty- 
Years  War,  and  the  war  vyith  Spain.  See 
Fr.\nce  :  A.  D.  1642-1(343 ;  1643 ;  C^ermaxv  ;  A.  D. 

1640-164.5;   1643-1644 In  the  vvars    of  the 

Fronde.     Sec  France:  A.   D.  1647-1648;  1649; 

1650-1651:    1651-16.53 Campaigns    against 

France  in  the  service  of  Spain.  See  Fr.ance: 
A.  D.  16.5;^16.56,  and  1655-16.58 Last  cam- 
paigns. .See  XETirERL-\NDS  (HoLL.\XD):  A.  D. 
1672-1674,, and  1674-1678. 

CONDE,  The  House  of.  See  Boubbon,  The 
House  of., 

CONDE  :  A.  D.  1793.— Siege  and  capture 
by  the  Austrians.  See  Fr.ance:  A.  D.  1793 
(.JiLY — December). 

A.  D.  1794. — Recovery  by  the  French.  See 
Fr.ance:  a.  D.  1794  (March — Jui.y). 


CONDORE,ORKONDUR,Battleof(i758). 

See  India:  A.  D.  17-58-1761. 

CONDOTTIERE. — In  the  general  meaning 
of  the  word,  a  conductor  or  leader;  applied 
speciall}'.  in  Italian  historj',  to  the  professional 
military  leaders  of  tlie  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
who  made  a  business  of  war  very  mucli  as  a 
modern  contractor  makes  a  business  of  railroad 
construction,  and  who  were  open  to  engagement, 
with  the  troops  at  their  command,  by  any  prince, 
or  anv  free  eitv  whose  offers  were  satisfactory. 

CdNDRUSI,  The.     See  Belg.e. 


CONESTOGAS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines :   SrS<JLEH.A.NNA3. 

CONFEDERACY  OF  DELOS,  OR  THE 

DELI  AN.  See  Greece:  B.  C.  478-477  and 
Athens:  B.  C.  466-l.Vl,  and  after 

CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AM.— 
Constitution  and  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment. See  United  States  of  A.m:  A.  D.  1861 
(Feuruarv). 

CONFEDERATION,  Articles  of  (U.  S.   of 

Am.)  See  United  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1777- 
1781. 

CONFEDERATION,  Australian.  See 
Australia:  A.  D.  iss5-1892 

CONFEDERATION,    The    Germanic,    of 

1814.      See  Ger.m.\ny;  A.  D.  1814-1820 Of 

1870.  See  Germ.an-t:  A.  D.  1870  (September 
— December). 

CONFEDERATION,  The  North  German. 
See  Germany:  A.  ]).  1866 

CONFEDERATION,  The  Swiss.  See 
Switzerland. 

CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  BRITISH 
AMERICAN  PROVINCES.  See  Canada: 
A.  I).  1867. 

CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  RHINE, 
The.  See  Germ.4:nv:  A.  D.  180.5-1806;  1806 
(.Janu.\by- — August) ;  and  1813  (October— De- 
cember); also,  Fr.ance  :  A,  D.  1814  (^.Lvntary— 
March). 

CONFESSION  OF  AUGSBURG.  See 
Papacy:  A.   D.  1530-1531. 

CONFLANS,  Treaty  of.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1461-146S. 

CONFUCIANISM.  See  China:  The  Re- 
ligions. 

CONGO  FREE  STATE,  The  Founding  of 
the. — "Since  Leopold  II. 's  accession  to  the 
throne  [of  Belgium],  his  great  object  has  been  to 
secure  colonial  possessions  to  Belgium  for  her 
excess  of  population  and  production.  To  this 
end  he  founded,  in  October,  1876,  with  the  aid 
of  eminent  African  explorers,  the  International 
African  Association.  Its  object  was  to  form 
committees  in  several  countries,  with  a  view  to 
the  collection  of  funds,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  a  chain  of  stations  across  Africa,  passing  by 
Lake  Tanganyika,  to  assist  future  explorers. 
Accordingly  committees  were  formed,  whose 
presidents  were  as  follows;  in  England,  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  in  Germany  the  Crown  Prince; 
in  Italy  the  King's  brother:  in  France,  M.  de 
Lesseps;  and  in  Belgium,  King  Leopold.  Sums 
of  money  were  subscribed,  and  stations  were 
opened  from  Bagomoyo  (just  south  of  Zanzibar) 
to  Lake  Tanganyika ;  but  when  toward  the  close 
of  1877,  Stanley  reappeared  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  revealed  the  immense  length  of  the  mar- 
velous Congo  River,  King  Leopold  at  once 
turned  his  attention  in  that  direction.  That  he 
might  not  jjut  himself  forward  prematurely, 
he  acted  under  cover  of  an  associ:ition  and  a 
committee  of  exploration,  whicli  were  in  reality 
formed  and  entirely  supported  by  the  King's 
energy  and  by  the  large  sums  of  money  that  he 
lavi.slied  upon  them.  Tlirough  lliis  association 
King  Leopold  maintained  Stanley  for  five  j"ears 
on  the  Congo.  During  this  time  a  road  was 
made  from  the  coast  to'Stanley  Pool,  where  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  Upper  Congo  com- 
mences; and  thus  was  formed  the  basis  of  the 
future  empire.  During  this  period  Stanley 
signed  no  less  than  four  thousand  treaties  or 
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ronci'ssiiuis  of  tirrilory,  on  which  iipwmil  of 
iwo  Ihousiiiiil  chiefs  Imd  pliu-i-tl  tlieir  marks  in 
siiin  of  iidlitsion.  At  ii  cost  of  many  months  of 
tninsporlation,  neifssitating  the  eni|iloynient  of 
thousands  of  porters,  lijjlit  steamers  were  placed 
on  the  upper  river  which  was  explored  as  far 
as  Stanley  Falls.  Its  numerous  tributaries  also 
were  followed  up  as  far  as  the  rai>ids  that  inter- 
rupt their  courses.  Many  youni:  lielirian  ollicers 
and  other  adventurous"  explorers  established 
themselves  on  the  lianks  of  the  Conjio  and  the 
adjoining  river,  the  Kouiliou,  and  founded  a 
series  of  stations,  eacli  occupied  by  one  or  two 
Europeans  and  by  a  few  soldiers  from  Zanzibar. 
In  this  way  the"  country  was  insensibly  taken 
possession  of  in  the  most  pacific  manner,  with- 
out a  struggle  and  with  no  bloodshed  whatever; 
for  the  natives,  who  are  of  a  very  gentle  dispo- 
sition, offi'red  no  resistance.  The  Senate  of  the 
I'nited  States,  which  was  called  upon,  in  1884, 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  rights  of  the  African 
Association,  made  n  careful  examination  of  the 
nmtter.  and  recognized  the  legality  of  the  claims 
and  title  ileeds  submitted  to  them.  A  little 
later,  in  order  to  mark  the  formation  of  a  stale, 
the  Congo  Association  adopted  as  its  flag  a  gold 
star  on  a  blue  ground.  A  French  lawyer.  M. 
Deloume,  in  a  very  well-written  pamphlet  en- 
titled •  Le  Droit  de"s  Gens  dans  I'Afrique  Equii- 
toriale,"  has  proved  that  this  proceeding  was  not 
only  legitimate,  but  necessary.  The  embryo 
state,  however,  lacked  one  essential  thing, 
namely,  recognition  by  the  civilized  powers.  It 
existed  only  as  a  |)rivate  association,  or,  as  a 
hostile  imblicist  expressed  it,  as  'a  slate  in 
shares,  indulging  in  pretensions  of  sovereignty.' 
Great  dilliculties  stood  in  the  way  of  realizing 
this  essential  condition.  Disputes,  on  the  one 
hand  with  France  and  on  the  other  with  Portu- 
appeared  inevitable.  .  .  .  King  Leopold 
not  lose  heart.  In  1883  he  olitained  from 
the  Fn^nch  government  an  assurance  that,  while 
maintaining  its  rights  to  the  north  of  Stanley 
Pool,  it  wouhl  give  support  to  the  International 
dissociation  of  the  Congo.  "With  Portugal  it 
seemed  very  ditlicult  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing. .  .  .  Prince  Bismarck  took  part  in  the 
matter,  and  in  the  German  Parliament  praised 
highly  the  work  of  the  African  Association.  In 
April,  1884,  he  proposed  to  France  to  come  to  an 
understanding,  and  to  settle  all  difficulties  by 
general  agreement.  From  this  proposition 
sprang  the  famous  Berlin  conference,  the  re- 
markable decisions  of  which  we  shall  mention 
later.  At  the  same  time,  before  the  conference 
opened,  Germany  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
International  Association  of  the  Congo,  in  which 
she  agreed  to  recognize  its  Hag  as  that  of  a  state, 
in  exchange  for  an  a.ssurance  that  her  trade 
should  be  free,  and  that  German  subjects  should 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  most  favored 
nations.  Similar  agreements  were  entered  upon 
with  nearly  all  the  other  countries  of  the  globe. 
The  delegates  of  the  Association  were  accepted 
at  the  conference  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of 
the  different  states  that  were  represented  there, 
and  on  February  26,  the  day  on  which  the  act 
was  signed,  Bismarck  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows: 'The  new  State  of  the  Congo  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  safe-guards  of  the  work 
we  have  in  view,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  its 
development  will  fulfill  the  noble  aspirations  of 
its   august   founder.'    Thus    the    Congo   Inter- 
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national  Association,  hitherto  only  a  private 
enterpri.sc,  seemed  now  to  be  recognized  as  a 
sovereign  .slate,  wilhout  having,  however,  as  yel 
a.ssiMiied  the  title.  But  where  were  the  limits  of 
its  territorv.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  the  inUrfi  lence  of 
France,  after  prolonged  ncgotialions  an  under- 
standing was  arrived  at  on  February  l."),  188.5, 
by  which  both  parties  were  satisfied.  They 
agreed  that  Portugal  should  take  possession  of  th'e 
southern  bank  ofthe  Congo,  up  to  its  junction 
with  the  little  stream  Uango,  above  Nokki,  and 
also  of  the  district  of  Kahin<la  forming  a  wedge 
that  extends  into  Die  French  lerrilory  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Inlcrnalional  Congo  Asso- 
ciation—  for  such  was  still  ils  title  —  was  to  have 
access  to  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  land  extending 
from  JIanyanga  (west  of  Leopoldville)  to  the 
ocean,  norih  of  Banana,  and  comprising  in  addi- 
tion to  this  port,  Boma  and  the  imiiortant  station 
of  Vivi.  Tliese  treaties  granted  the  association 
931.28.)  square  miles  of  territory,  that  is  to  say, 
a  domain  eighty  times  the  size  of  Belgium,  with 
more  than  T..")06  miles  of  navigable  rivers.  The 
limits  fixed  were,  on  the  west,  the  Kuango,  an 
important  tributary  of  the  Congo;  on  the  soulh. 
the  sources  of  the  Zambesi ;  on  the  east,  the  Lakes 
Bangweolo,  Moero,  and  Tanganyika,  and  a  line 
pas.sing  through  Lake  Albert  "Edward  to  the 
river  Ouelle;  on  the  north,  a  line  following  the 
fourth  degree  of  latitude  to  the  Mobangi  River 
on  the  French  frontier.  The  whole  forms  one 
eleventh  part  of  the  African  continent.  The 
association  became  transformed  into  a  slate  in 
August  188.5,  when  King  Leopold,  wilh  the 
authorization  of  the  Belgian  Chambers,  notified 
the  powers  that  he  should  assume  the  title  of 
Sovereign  of  the  Independent  State  of  the  Congo, 
the  union  of  which  with  Belgium  was  to  be 
exclusively  personal.  The  Congo  is,  therefore, 
not  a  Belgian  colony,  but  nevertheless  the  Bel- 
gian Chambers  have  recently  given  valuable 
assistance  to  the  King's  work;  first,  in  taking, 
on  .July  26.  1889,  10,1)00,000  francs'  worth  of 
shares  in  the  railway  which  is  to  connect  the  sea- 
port of  JIatadi  with  the  riverport  of  Leopold- 
ville, on  Stanley  Pool,  and  secondly  by  granting 
a  loan  of  2.5, 000.000  francs  to  the  Independent 
State  on  August  4,  1890.  The  King,  in  a  will 
laid  before  Parliament,  bequeaths  all  his  Afri- 
can possessions  to  the  Belgian  nation,  author- 
izing the  country  to  take  possession  of  them 
after  a  lapse  of  ten  years." — E.  de  Laveleye. 
The  Dii-idon  of  Af rim  (The  Forum.  Jan.,  1891). 

Also  IX:  II.  M.  Stanley,  The  Coh;/o.  and  the 
fuiiitili ml  of  its  Fni   Stiiti . 

CONGREGATION  OF  THE  ORATORY, 
The. — "Philip  of  Neri,  a  young  Florentine  of 
good  birth  (1.51.5-1.595;  canonised  1622)  ...  in 
1548  instituted  at  Rome  the  Society  of  the  Hoi)- 
Trinity,  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  pilgrims 
at  Rome.  But  the  operations  of  his  mission 
gradually  extended  till  they  embraced  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Roman  poinilation  at 
large,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Ronntn  clergy 
in  particular.  No  figure  is  more  serene  and 
more  s)-mpathetic  to  us  in  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  reaction  than  that  of  this  latter-day 
'  apostle  of  Rome.'  From  his  association,  which 
followed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  sprang  in 
157.5  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  at  Rome, 
famous  as  the  seminary  of  much  that  is  most 
admirable  in  the  labours  of  the  Catholic  clergy." 
— A.  Vi.  Ward,  Tlie  Counter-Iiefornuition,  p.  30. 
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—  "In  the  year  1TG6,  there  were  abovoa  hundred 
Congregations  of  the  Oratory  of  S.  Philip  in 
Europe  and  tlie  East  Indies;  but  since  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  last  .seventy  years  many  of  these 
have  ceased  to  exist,  while,  on  tlie  contrary, 
within  the  last  twelve  years  two  liave  been 
established  in  England. " — Mrs.  Hope,  Life  of  S. 
Philip  Neri,  ch.  24. 

Also  rs:  H.  L.  S.  Lear,  Priestly  Life  in 
Prance,  ch.  4. 

CONGREGATIONALISM.  See  Indepen- 
dents. 

CONGRESS,  Colonial,  at  Albany.  See 
UNlTti)  Statks  of  A.M.  :  A.  D.  1754. 

CONGRESS,  Continental,  The  First.  See 
United  St.ates  of  A.m.  ;  A.  D.  1774  (Sep- 
tember), and  (Septembek — October) The 

Second.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1TT.">  (-M-\.Y — AvGi'sT). 

CONGRESS,  The  First  American.  See 
United  St.\tes  OF  A.mekka:  A.  D.  I(i90. 

CONGRESS,  The  Pan-American.  See 
United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1SS9-1890. 

CONGRESS,  The  Stamp  Act.  See  United 
St.\tes<if  Am.:  A.  I).  ITtS."). 

CONGRESS  OF  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 
The.  See  Aix-l.\-C'h.^pei,lp,  The  Congress 
.\nd  Tke-^ty. 

CONGRESS  OF  BERLIN.  See  Turks: 
A.  D.  1S78. 

CONGRESS  OF  PANAMA.     See  Colom- 

BI-\N  St.\TES:    a.   I).    lS2(i. 

CONGRESS  OF  PARIS.  See  Russia: 
A.  D.  1854-ls.")6,  and  Deci.ak.vtion  of  Paris. 

CONGRESS  OF  RASTADT,  The.  See 
France:  .\.  D.  1709  (Armi,— September). 

CONGRESS  OF  VERONA,  The.  See 
Verona.  The  Congress  of. 

CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA.    See  Vienna, 

CONGl'.KSS  OF. 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. —  "  The  Constitution  created  Congress 
and  conferred  upon  it  powers  of  legislation  for 
national  purposes,  but  made  no  provision  as  to 
the  method  by  which  these  powers  should  be 
exercised.  In  consequence  Congress  has  itself 
developed  a  method  of  transacting  its  business 
by  means  of  committees.  The  Federal  Legisla- 
ture consists  of  two  Houses  —  the  Senate,  or 
Upper  and  less  numerous  branch,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  the  Lower  and  more 
luimerous  popular  branch.  The  Senate  is  com- 
posed of  two  members  from  each  State  elected 
by  the  State  legislatures  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
one  third  of  whom  retire  every  two  years.  The 
presiding  officer  is  the  Vice-President.  Early  in 
each  session  the  Senate  chooses  a  President  pro 
tempore,  so  as  to  provide  for  any  absence  of  the 
Vice-President,  whether  caused  by  death,  sick- 
ness, or  for  other  reasons.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  at  present  [1891]  compo.sed  of  333 
members  and  four  delegates  from  the  Territories. 
These  delegates,  however,  have  no  vote,  though 
they  may  speak.  The  House  is  presided  over  by 
a  Speaker,  elected  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session.  A  quorum  for  business  is,  in  either 
House,  a  majority.  Congress  meets  every  year 
in  the  beginning  of  December.  Each  Congress 
lasts  two  years  and  holds  two  ses.sions  —  a  long 
and  a  short  session.  The  long  session  lasts  from 
December  to  midsummer  [or  until  the  two  Houses 
agree  upon  an  adjournment].     The  short  session 


lasts  from  December,  when  Congress  meets  again, 
until  the  4th  of  .March.  The  term  of  oflice  then 
expires  for  all  the  members  of  the  House  and  for 
one-third  of  the  Senators.  The  long  session  ends 
in  even  years  (1880  and  1882,  etc.),  and  the  short 
session  in  odd  years  (1881  and  1883).  Extra 
sessions  may  be  called  by  the  President  for 
urgent  business.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Nov- 
ember preceding  the  end  of  the  short  session  of 
Congress  occurs  the  election  of  Representatives. 
Congressmen  then  elected  do  not  take  their  seats 
until  thirteen  months  later,  that  is,  at  the  re- 
assembling of  Congress  in  December  of  the  year 
following,  unless  an  extra  session  is  called.  The 
Senate  frequently  holds  secret,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  executive  sessions,  for  the  consideration 
of  treaties  and  nominations  of  the  President,  in 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  has  no 
voice.  It  is  then  said  to  sit  with  closed  doors. 
An  immense  amount  of  business  must  necessarilv 
be  transacted  by  a  Congress  that  legislates  foV 
nearly  63,000,000  of  people.  .  .  .  Lack  of  time, 
of  course,  prevents  a  consideration  of  each  bill 
separately  by  the  whole  legislature.  To  provide 
a  means  by  which  each  subject  may  receive 
investigation  and  consideration,  a  plan  is  used  by 
which  the  members  of  both  branches  of  Congress 
are  divided  into  committees.  Each  committee 
busies  itself  with  a  certain  class  of  business,  and 
bills  when  introduced  are  referred  to  this  or  that 
committee  for  consideration,  according  to  the 
subjects  to  which  the  bills  relate.  .  .  .  The 
Senate  is  now  divided  between  .50  and  60  com- 
mittees, but  the  number  varies  from  session  to 
session.  .  .  .  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
organized  into  60  committees  [appointed  by  the 
Speaker],  ranging,  in  their  number  of  members, 
from  thirteen  down.  .  .  .  The  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  which  regulates  customs 
duties  and  excise  taxes,  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. .  .  .  Congress  ordinarily  assembles  at 
noon  and  remains  in  .session  until  4  or  5  P.  M., 
though  towards  the  end  of  the  term  it  frequently 
remains  in  session  until  late  in  the  night.  .  .  . 
There  is  still  one  feature  of  Congres.sional  govern- 
ment which  needs  explanation,  and  that  is  the 
caucus.  A  caucus  is  the  meeting  of  the  members 
of  one  party  in  private,  for  the  discussion  of  the 
attitude  and  line  of  polic}'  which  members  of 
that  party  are  to  take  on  questions  which  are 
expected  to  arise  in  the  legislative  halls.  Thus, 
in  Senate  caucus,  is  decided  who  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  various  committees.  In  these  meet- 
ings is  frequently  discussed  whether  or  not  the 
whole  party  shall  vote  for  or  against  this  or  that 
important  bill,  and  thus  its  fate  is  decided  before 
it  has  even  come  up  for  debate  in  Congress." — 
W.  W.  and  W.  F.  Willoughby,  Gmt.  itiiil  Ad- 
miiiistration  of  the  U.  S.  {.Mi ns  Hopkins  Unic. 
Studies,  series  ii:,  nos.  1-2),  ch.  9. 

Also  in:  W.  Wilson,  Conr/ressional  Gorern- 
msnt,  ch.  3-4. — J.  Bryce,  Tlie  Am.  Common- 
wealth, pt.  1,  ch.  10-21  (e.  1).— A.  L.  Dawes,  Hoie 
we  are  Governed,  ch.  3. — The  Federalist,  nos.  51- 
g,5  — J  Stor}%  Commentaries  on  the  Const,  of  the 
U.  .'-•.,  f'k.  3,  ch.  8-31  (*■.  2-3). 

CONL— Sieges  (1744 and  1799I  SccIt-VLY: 
A.  D.  1744;  and  Fr.\nce:  A.  D.  1799  (August 
— December). 

CONIBO,  The.  See  A>rERic.vN  Aborigines : 
Andesians. 

CONNAUGHT,  Transplantation  of  the 
Irish  people  into.     See  Irel.vnd  :  A.  D.  16.53. 
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CONNECTICUT:  The  River  and  the 
Name  ■'riir  lirsl  discovcncs  iimdcof  lliis  pari 
(if  Ni«  KiiijliiiKl  wcrt'  of  its  primipul  rivtr  iind 
thi'  line  iiiiiiddws  lyiiiir  upnii  its  l)aiik.  Whrtlur 
thr  Dutch  lit  Ni'w'Nolhcrlanils.  "r  Ilif  pcopk'  of 
Ni'w  I'lyiiKiuth.  wore  the  first  discovcrtrs  (if  the 
river  is  lint  ccrtaiii.  Botli  tlie  English  and  the 
Dutcli  ihiiinfd  to  be  the  first  discoverers,  and 
both  purchased  and  made  a  settlement  of  the 
hmils  uponit  nearlvat  thesanietiine.  .  .  .  From 
this  tine  river,  wlii'ch  the  Indians  call  Quonelita- 
ciit.  or  Ciumeeticut.  (in  Enirlish  the  lonj;  river) 
the Cnlonv  orijiinallv  tiKik  its  name."— 15.  Trum- 
bull. Hi'}.  ■fC"ii„.'.  i-h.  2.— According  to  Dutch 
accounts,  the  river  was  entered  by  Adriaen 
niock,  ascende.1  to  latitude  41°  48'.  and  named 
Fn'sli  River,  in  1014.  See  New  York:  A.  D. 
I«l(l-lfil4. 

The  Aboriginal  inhabitants.  See  American 
Aiioi:iinM>:  .Vi.i.oMji  IAN  Family. 

A.  D.  1631.— The  grant  to  Lord  Say  and 
Sele,  and  others.  — In  lli:!l,  the  Karl  of  War- 
wick gnuiliil  til  i.ni<l  .Say  and  .Sele.  Lord  Brooke, 
Sir  Richard  Sallonstall,  and  others,  ■the  territory 
between  Narrajran-'Jctt  River  and  southwest  to- 
wards New  York  for  120  miles  and  west  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  or.  according  to  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent ("lap  of  Yale  ( 'ollege.  '  from  Point  .luilith  to 
New  York,  and  from  thence  a  west  line  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  if  we  take  Narragansett  River  in 
its  whole  length  the  tract  will  extend  as  far  north 
us  Worcester.  It  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  and  more.  This  was  called 
the  (ild  patent  of  Connecticut,  and  had  been 
gninled  the  jirevious  year,  1030,  by  the  Council 
of  Plymouth  [or  Council  for  New  England]  to 
the  E.-irl  of  Warwick.  Yet  before  the  English 
had  plant<'d  .settlements  in  t'onnecticut  the  Dutch 
liad  purchased  of  the  Peqiiols  land  where  Ilart- 
fi>rd  MOW  stands  and  erected  a  small  trading  fort 
call.d  'The  House  of  Good  Hope.' "—C.  W. 
Howen,  liouiiiliirji  Dhjmtes  uf  Conn.,  p.  15. — In 
103.').  four  years  after  the  Connecticut  grant,  said 
to  have  been  derived  originally  from  the  Council 
for  New  England,  in  lOiil).  had  been  transferred  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal  and 
others,  the  Council  made  an  attempt,  in  conni- 
vance with  the  English  court,  to  nullify  all  its 
grants,  to  regain  pos.session  of  the  territory  of 
New  Kngland  and  to  parcel  it  out  by  lot  among 
its  own  members.  In  this  attempted  parcelling, 
which  proved  inefTeetual.  Connecticut  fell  to  the 
lot  of  tlie  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Duke  of  Lenno.x, 
and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Modern  investiga- 
tion seems  to  have  foimd  the  alleged  grant  from 
the  Council  of  Plymouth,  or  Council  for  New 
England,  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  1630,  to  be 
mythical.  "  No  one  has  ever  seen  it,  or  has 
heard  of  any  one  who  claims  to  have  seen  it. 
It  is  not  mentioned  even  in  the  grant  from  War- 
wick to  the  Say  and  Sele  patentees  in  1631.  .  .  . 
The  deed  is  a  mere  quit-claim,  which  warrants 
nothing  and  does  not  even  assert  title  to  the  soil 
tnuisferred.  .  .  .  Why  the  Warwick  transaction 
took  this  peculiar  shape,  why  Warwick  trans- 
ferred, without  showing  title,  a  territory  which 
the  original  owners  granted  anew  to  other  pat- 
entees in  163ri,  are  questions  which  are  beyond 
conjecture." — A.  Johnston,  Connecticut,  ch.  2. — 
See  New  England:  A.  D.  1635. 

A.  D.  1634-1637.— The  pioneer  settlements. 
—  "In  ()et<il)er,  1034.  .some  men  of  Plymouth, 
led  by  William  Holmes,  sailed  up  the  Connecti- 


cut river,  and.  after  bandying  threats  with  a 
jiarty  of  Dutcli  who  hail  liuilt  a  rude  fort  on  the 
site  of  Hartford,  passed  on  and  forliUed  them- 
selves on  the  site  of  Windsor.  Next  year  Gover- 
nor Van  Twiller  sent  a  company  of  .seventy  men 
to  drive  away  these  intruders.  Init  after  recon- 
noitering  the  situation  the  Dutchmen  thought  it 
best  not  to  make  an  attack.  Their  little  strong- 
hold at  Hartford  remained  uiiiiiolested  by  the 
English,  and.  in  order  to  secure  the  communica- 
tion between  this  advanced  outpost  and  New 
Amsterdam,  Van  Twiller  ilecided  to  build  an- 
other fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  this 
time  the  English  were  beforehand.  Rumours  of 
Dutch  designs  may  have  reached  the  ears  of 
Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  Lord  Brooke  —  '  fanatic 
Brooke,' as  Scott  calls  him  in  '.Marmion' — who 
had  obtained  from  the  Council  for  New  England 
a  grant  of  territory  on  the  shores  of  the  Sound. 
These  iiolilemen  ciiose  as  their  agent  the  younger 
.John  Wiiillirop,  son  of  the  .Massachusetts  gover- 
nor, and  this  new-comer  arrived  upon  the  scene 
just  in  time  to  drive  away  Van  Twillcr's  vessel 
and  build  an  English  fort  which  in  honour  of 
his  two  patrons  he  called  '  Say -Brooke. '  Had  it 
not  been  for  seeds  of  discontent  already  sown  in 
Massachusetts,  the  English  hold  upon  the  Con- 
necticut valley  might  perhajis  have  been  for  a 
few  years  coiiliiied  to  these  two  military  outposts 
at  Windsor  and  Saybrooke.  But  there  were 
])eople  in  .Massachusetts  who  did  not  look  with 
favour  upon  the  aristocratic  and  theocratic 
features  of  its  polity.  The  provision  that  none 
but  church-members  should  vote  or  hold  otlice 
was  by'  no  means  unanimously  aiJjjroved.  .  '.  . 
Cotton  declared  that  democracy  was  no  fit 
goveriimi'iit  either  for  church  or  for  common- 
wealth, and  the  majority  of  the  ministers  agreed 
with  him.  Chief  among  those  who  did  not  was 
the  learned  and  eloquent  Thomas  Hooker,  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Newtown.  .  .  .  There  were 
many  in  Newtown  who  took  Hooker's  view  of 
the  matter;  and  there,  as  also  in  Watertown  anil 
Dorchester,  which  in  1033  took  the  initiative  in 
framing  town  governments  with  selectmen,  a 
strong  disposition  was  shown  to  evade  the  re- 
strictions ujioii  the  sulTrage.  While  such  things 
were  talked  about,  in  the  summer  of  16;i3.  tlie 
adventurous  John  Oldham  was  making  his  way 
through  the  forest  and  over  the  mountains  into 
the  Connecticut  valley,  and  when  he  returned  to 
the  coast  his  glowing  accounts  set  some  people 
to  thinking.  Two  years  afterward,  a  few  pio- 
neers from  Dorchester  pushed  through  the  wil- 
derness as  far  as  the  Plymouth  men's  fort  at 
Windsor,  while  a  party  from  WatJ-rtown  went 
farther  and  came  to  a  halt  upon  the  site  of 
Wetherstield.  A  larger  party,  bringing  cattle 
and  such  goods  as  they  could  carry,  set  out  in 
the  autumn  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Windsor. 
...  In  the  next  June,  1036.  the  Newtown  con- 
gregation, a  hundred  or  more  in  number,  led  by 
their  sturdy  pastor,  and  bringing  with  them  160 
head  of  cattle,  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Cim- 
necticut  valley.  Women  and  children  took  jiart 
in  this  pleasant  summer  journey ;  Mrs.  Hooker, 
the  pastor's  wife,  being  too  ill  to  walk,  was 
carried  on  a  litter.  Thus,  in  the  memorable  year 
in  which  our  great  university  was  born,  did 
Cambridge  become,  in  the  true  Greek  sense  of  a 
much-abused  word,  the  metropolis  or  '  mother 
town' of  Hartford.  The  migration  at  once  be- 
came   strong    in    numbers.      During    the    past 
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twelvemonth  a  score  of  ships  had  brought  from 
England  to  Massachusetts  more  than  3,000  souls, 
and  so  great  an  accession  made  further  move- 
ment easy.  Hooker's  pilgrims  were  soon  followed 
b_v  the  Dorchester  and  Watertowu  congregations, 
and  by  the  next  May  800  people  were  living  in 
Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfleld.  As  we 
read  of  these  movements,  not  of  individuals,  but 
of  organic  communities,  united  in  allegiance  to 
a  church  and  its  pastor,  and  fervid  with  the 
instinct  of  self-government,  we  seem  to  see 
Greek  history  renewed,  but  with  centuries  of 
added  political  training.  For  one  year  a  board 
of  commissioners  from  Massachusetts  governed 
the  new  towns,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
towns  chose  representatives  and  held  a  General 
Court  at  Hartford,  and  thus  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  Connecticut  was  begun.  As  for  Spring- 
field, which  was  settled  about  the  .same  time  by 
a  party  from  lioxljury,  it  remained  for  some 
years  doubtful  to  which  state  it  belonged. " — J. 
Fiske,  Tlte  Bef/iiinings  of  New  Enrj.,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  J.'  G.  Palfrey,  Hist,  of  N.  Eng.,  ».  1, 
eh.  11.— G.  L.  Walker,  Hist,  of  the  First  Church 
in  Hartford,  eh.  4-5. — M.  A.  Green,  Springjiskl, 
1636-1886,  eh.  1. 

A.  D.  1636-1639. — The  constitutional  evolu- 
tion.— "  It  must  be  noted  that  [the]  Newtown, 
Watertown,  and  Dorchester  migrations  had  not 
been  altogether  a  simple  transfer  of  individual 
settlers  from  one  colony  to  another.  In  each  of 
these  migrations  a  part  of  the  people  was  left  be- 
hind, so  that  the  Massachusetts  towns  did  not 
cease  to  exist.  And  yet  each  of  them  brought  its 
Massachusetts  magistrates,  its  ministers  (except 
Watertown),  and  all  the  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical machinery  of  the  town ;  and  at  least  one  of 
them  (Dorchester)  had  hardly  changed  its  struct- 
ure since  its  members  first  organized  in  1630  at 
Dorchester  in  England.  The  first  settlement  of 
Connecticut  was  thus  the  migration  of  three  dis- 
tinct and  individual  town  organizations  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massacliusetts  and  into  absolute 
freedom.  It  was  the  Massachusetts  town  system 
set  loose  in  the  wilderness.  At  first  the  tlireo 
towns  retained  even  their  Massachusetts  names ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  eighth  court  meeting, 
February  21  1636  (7),  that  it  was  decided  that 
'  the  plantacon  nowe  called  Newtowne  shalbe 
called  &  named  by  the  name  of  Harteforde 
Towne,  likewise  the  plantacon  nowe  called  Water- 
towne  shalbe  called  &  named  Wythersfeild, '  and 
'  the  plantacon  called  Dorchester  shalbe  called 
AVindsor. '  On  the  same  day  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  three  towns  were  '  agreed  '  upon,  and 
thus  the  germ  of  the  future  State  was  the  agree- 
ment and  union  of  the  three  towns.  Accordingly, 
the  sub.sequent  court  meeting  at  Hartford,  Jlay 
1.  1637,  for  the  first  time  took  the  name  of  the 
'  Geurall  C'orte,'and  was  composed,  in  addition 
to  the  town  magistrates  who  had  previouslj'  held 
it,  of  '  comittees  '  of  three  from  each  town.  So 
siniplj'  and  naturally  did  the  migrated  town  sj'S- 
tem  evolve,  in  this  binal  assemblj',  the  seminal 
principle  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  future  State  of  Connecticut.  The 
Assembly  further  showed  its  consciousness  of 
separate  existence  by  declaring  '  an  offensive 
warr  ag'  the  Pequoitt,'  assigning  the  proportions 
of  its  miniature  armj'  and  supplies  to  eacli  town, 
and  appointing  a  commander.  ...  So  complete 
are  the  features  of  State-hood,  that  we  may  fairly 
assign  May  1,   1637,  as  the  projier  birthday  of 


Connecticut.  No  king,  no  Congress,  presided 
over  the  birth :  its  seed  was  in  the  towns  Jan- 
uary 14,  1638  (9),  the  little  Commonwealth  formed 
the  first  American  Constitution  at  Hartford.  So 
far  as  its  provisions  are  concerned,  the  King  the 
Parliament,  the  Plymouth  Council,  the  Warwick 
grant,  the  Say  and  Sele  grant,  might  as  well 
have  been  non-existent:  not  one  of  them  is  men- 
tioned. .  .  .  This  constitution  was  not  only  the 
earliest  but  the  longest  in  continuance  of  Ameri- 
can documents  of  the  kind,  unless  we  except  the 
Rhode  Island  charter.  It  was  not  essentially 
altered  by  the  charter  of  1662,  which  was  prac- 
tically a  royal  confirmation  of  it ;  and  it  was  not 
until  1818  that  the  charter,  that  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  1639,  was  superseded  by  the  present  con- 
stitution. Connecticut  was  as  ab.solutely  a  state 
in  1639  as  in  1776,"— A.  Johnston,  The  Genesis 
of  a  New  Eng.  State  (Johns  Hopkins  Unie.  Studies, 
no.  11). — The  following  is  the  text  of  those 
"Fundamental  Orders"  adopted  by  the  people 
dwelling  on  Connecticut  River,  "January  14, 
1638(9),  which  formed  the  first  of  written  consti- 
tutions: "  FoiL^SMCCH  as  it  hath  ])leased  the 
Allmighty  God  by  the  wi.se  disposition  of  his 
diuyne  p"'uidence  so  to  (Jrder  and  dispose  of 
things  that  we  the  Inhabitants  and  Residents  of 
Windsor,  Harteford  and  Wethersfleld  are  now 
cohabiting  and  dwelling  in  and  vppon  the  River 
of  Conectecotte  and  theLands  thereunto  adioyne- 
ing;  And  well  knowing  where  a  people  are 
gathered  togather  the  word  of  God  requires  that 
to  mayntayne  the  peace  and  vnion  of  such  a 
people  there  should  be  an  orderly  and  decent 
Gouerment  established  according  to  God,  to 
order  and  dispose  of  the  aflfayres  of  the  people  at 
all  seasons  as  occation  shall  require;  doe  there- 
fore assotiate  and  conioyne  our  selues  to  be  as 
one  Publike  State  or  Comonwelth;  and  doe,  for 
our  selues  and  our  Successors  and  such  as  shall 
be  adioyned  to  vs  att  any  tyme  hereafter,  enter 
into  Combination  and  Confedenitidn  togather,  to 
mayntayne  and  p'searue  the  lil)ert3-  and  purity 
of  the  gospell  of  our  Lord  Jesus  w"  we  now 
p'fesse,  as  also  the  disciplj-ne  of  the  Churches, 
w''  according  to  the  truth  of  the  said  gospell  is 
now  practised  amongst  vs ;  As  also  in  o'  Ciuell 
Affaires  to  be  guided  and  gouerned  according  to 
such  Lawes,  Rules,  Orders  and  decrees  as  shall 
be  made,  ordered  &  decreed,  as  foUoweth:  — 
1.  It  is  Ordered,  sentenced  and  decreed,  that 
there  shall  be  yerely  two  generall  Assemljjies  or 
Courts,  the  on  the  second  thursday  in  Aprlll,  the 
other  the  second  thursday  in  September  follow- 
ing; the  first  shall  be  called  the  Courte  of  Elec- 
tion, wherein  shall  be  yerely  Cliosen  fro  tyme  to 
tyme  soe  many  Magestrats  and  other  publike 
Officers  as  shall  be  found  requisitte:  Whereof 
one  to  be  chosen  Gouernour  for  the  yeare  ensueing 
and  vntill  another  be  chosen,  and  noe  other 
Magestrate  to  be  chosen  for  more  than  one  yeare ; 
p'uided  allwayes  there  be  sixe  cliosen  besids  the 
Gouernour ;  W  being  chosen  and  sworne  accord- 
ing to  an  Oath  recorded  for  that  purpose  shall 
haue  power  to  administer  iustice  according  to 
the  Lawes  here  established,  and  for  want  thert'of 
according  to  the  rule;  of  the  word  of  God;  W 
choise  shall  be  made  liy  all  that  are  admitted 
freemen  and  haue  taken"  the  Oath  of  Fidcllity, 
and  doe  cohabitte  \v"'in  this  Jurisdiction,  (hauiug 
beene  admitted  Inhaliitanls  liy  the  major  p't  of 
the  Towne  wlierein  they  Hue,)  or  the  mayor  p'te 
of  such  as  shall  be  then" [/sent.    2.    It  is  Ordered, 
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Rciitciirpil  mul  (U'crird.  that  tlir-  Election  of  the 
aforcsaiil  Majjestrats  sliall  l)e  on  tliis  manner: 
eilery  p'son  p'si'nt  and  iiuallilieil  for  clioyse  shall 
lirinjl'  in  (to  the  p'sons  deputed  to  reieaue  the) 
line  sinjile  pap'  \v"  thi'  name  of  him  written  in 
yt  whom  he  desires  to  haue  (louernour.  and  he 
"that  hath  the  irreatest  nnlter  of  papers  shall  be 
Comrnor  for  that  yeare.  And  the  rest  of  the 
Mafiestrals  or  publike  Officers  to  bo  chosen  in 
this  manner:  The  Secretary  for  the  tyme  l)eing 
shall  tirst  read  the  mimes  of  all  that  are  to  be  put 
to  choisv  and  then  shall  seuerally  nominate  them 
distinctly,  and  euery  one  that  would  haue  the 
p'son  nominated  to  be  chosen  shall  brin:^  in  one 
sinjile  paper  written  vppnii.  and  he  that  would 
not  haue  him  chosen  shall  bring  in  a  blankc:  and 
euerv  one  that  hath  more  written  papers  then 
blanks  shall  be  a  Jlagistrat  for  that  yeare:  w" 
papers  shall  be  receaued  and  told  by  one  or  more 
that  shall  be  then  cliosen  by  the  court  and  sworue 
to  be  faythfiiU  therein:  but  in  case  there  should 
not  be  sixe  chos<n  as  aforesaid,  besids  the  Oouer- 
nor,  out  of  those  w"  arc  nominated,  then  he  or 
they  W  haue  the  most  written  pap's  shall  be  a 
Magestrate  r>r  Magcstrats  for  the  ensucinjr  yeare, 
to  make  vp  the  foresaid  nCibcr.  3.  It  is  Ordered, 
sentenced  and  decreed,  that  the  Secretary  shall 
not  nominate  any  p'son.  nor  shall  any  p'son  be 
chosen  newly  into  the  Ma>;estn»cy  w'  was  not 
p'pownded  in  some  Generall  C'ourte  before,  to  be 
nominated  the  next  Election:  and  to  that  end  yt 
shall  be  lawfull  for  cell  of  the  Townes  aforesaid 
by  their  dcputycs  to  nominate  any  two  who  they 
conceaue  litte  to  be  put  to  election ;  and  the 
Courte  may  ad  so  many  more  as  they  iudge 
requisitt.  4.  It  is  Ordered,  sentenced  and  de- 
creed that  noe  p'son  be  chosen  Gouernor  aboue 
once  in  two  yeares,  and  that  the  Gouernor  be 
always  a  meber  fTf  some  ajiproved  congregation, 
and  fdnnerly  of  the  Magestracy  w"'in  this  Jiiris- 
dictinn;  and  all  the  Magestrats  Freemen  of  this 
Cunionwelth:  an<l  that  no  JIagestrate  or  other 
publike  olIic<T  sliall  execute  any  p'te  of  his  or 
their  Ollice  before  they  are  seuerally  swornc, 
W  shall  be  done  in  the  face  of  the  Courte  if  they 
be  p'sent,  and  in  case  of  absence  by  some  deputed 
for  that  purpose.  5.  It  is  Ordered,  sentenced 
and  decreed,  that  to  the  aforesaid  Courte  of 
Election  the  siu'all  Townes  shall  scikI  their  depu- 
tyes,  and  when  the  Elections  are  ended  they 
may  p'ceed  in  any  publike  searuice  as  at  other 
Courts.  Also  the  other  Generall  Courte  in  Sep- 
temlK-r  shall  be  for  makeing  of  lawes,  and  any 
other  itublike  occation,  w"  conserns  the  good  of 
the  Comonwelth.  0.  It  is  Ordered,  sentenced 
and  decreed,  that  the  Gou'nor  shall,  ether  by  him 
selfe  or  by  the  secretary,  send  out  sumons  to  the 
Constables  of  eu'  Towne  for  the  cauleing  of  these  j 
two  standing  Courts,  on  month  at  lest  before 
their  seu'all  tymes:  And  also  if  the  Gou'nor  and  I 
the  gretest  p'te  of  the  Magestrats  see  cause  vjipon 
;iny  spetiall  occation  to  call  a  generall  Courte,  i 
they  may  giue  order  to  the  secretary  soe  to  doe  i 
Win  fowerteene  dayes  warneing;  and  if  vrgent  i 
necessity  so  require,  vppon  a  shorter  notice,  giue-  j 
ing  sufficient  grownds  for  y  t  to  the  deputycs  when 
they  meete,  or  els  be  questioned  for  the  same;  \ 
And  if  the  Gou'nor  and  JIayor  p'te  of  Magestrats  ' 
shall  ether  neglect  or  refuse  to  call  the  two  Gen- 
erall standing  Courts  or  ether  of  the,  as  also  at 
other  tymes  when  the  occations  of  the  Comon-  I 
welth  require,  the  Freemen  thereof,  or  the  Mayor 
p'te  of  them,  shall  petition  to  them  soe  to  doe:  if 


then  yt  be  ether  denyed  or  neglected  the  said 
Freemen  or  the  Maydr  p'te  of  them  shall  haue 
power  to  giue  order  to  the  Constables  of  the 
seucrall  Townes  to  doc  the  same,  and  so  may 
meete  togathcr,  and  cliusc  to  tlicmselues  a  Mod 
crator,  and  may  p'ceed  to  do  any  Acte  of  i)ower. 
w'  any  other' Generall  Courte  maj'.  7.  It  is 
Ordered,  sentenced  and  decreed  that  after  there 
are  warrants  giueii  out  for  any  of  the  said  Gen- 
erall Courts,  tlie  Constable  or  Constables  of  ech 
Towne  shall  fortliw"'  give  notice  distinctly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same,  in  some  I'ublike  As- 
sembly or  by  gocing  or  sending  fro  bowse  to 
howse.  that  at  a  place  and  tymc  by  him  or  ihein 
lymited  and  sett,  they  meet  and  assemble  the 
sclues  togather  to  elect  and  chuse  certen  de)ni- 
tyes  to  be  att  the  Generall  Courte  then  following 
toagitate  the  afayresof  the  conionwelth  ;  w"  said 
Deputycs  sliall  be  chosen  by  all  that  areailniittcil 
Inhabitants  in  the  .seu'all  Townes  and  haue  lakcii 
thcoath  of  fidcllit.v  :  p'uided  that  non  be  chosen  ;i. 
Deputy  for  any  fieniTall  Courte  w''  is  not  a 
Freeman  of  this  Conioiiweltli.  The  foresaid 
deputycs  shall  be  chosen  in  m.inner  following: 
euery  p'son  that  is  p'sent  and  (luallitied  as  before 
cxp'ssed.  shall  bring  the  names  of  such,  written 
in  seu'rall  i)apers.  as  they  desire  to  haue  clio.seii 
■forth;it  Iinploymeut.  and  these  3  or  4.  more  or 
lesse.  being  the  nuber  agreed  (m  to  be  chosen  for 
that  tyme.  that  haue  greatest  nubcr  of  jiajiers 
written  for  the  shall  be  dei)iityes  for  that  Courte; 
whose  names  shall  be  endorsed  on  tli<!  backe  side 
of  the  warrant  and  returned  into  the  Courte.  «"■  the 
Constable  or  Constables  hand  vnto  the  same.  S.  It 
is  Ordered,  sentenced  and  decreed,  that  Wyndsor. 
Hartford  and  Wctherstield  shall  haue  power, 
ech  Towne,  to  send  fower  of  their  freemen  as 
deputycs  to  euery  General!  Courte;  and  whatso- 
euer  other  Townes  shall  be  hereafter  addc'd  to 
this  .Jurisdiction,  tliey  sliall  send  so  many  depu- 
tycs as  the  Courte  shall  .judge  meete,  a  rea.son- 
ablc  p'portion  to  the  nuber  of  Freemen  that  arc 
in  the  said  Townes  being  to  be  attended  therein; 
w*'  deputycs  shall  have  the  power  of  the  whole 
Towne  to  giue  their  voats  and  alowance  to  all 
such  l.iwcs  and  orders  as  may  be  for  the  publike 
good,  and  unto  w"  the  said  Townes  are  to  be 
bownd.  9.  It  is  ordered  and  decreed,  that  the 
deputycs  thus  chosen  shall  haue  power  and 
liberty  to  ajipoynt  a  tyme  and  a  place  of  meeting 
togathcr  before  any  Generall  Courte  to  adui.se 
and  consult  of  all  such  things  as  may  concerne 
the  good  of  the  publike,  as  also  to  examine  their 
owne  Election.s,  whether  according  to  the  order, 
and  if  they  or  the  gretest  p'te  of  them  tind  any 
election  to  be  illegall  they  may  seclud  such  for 
p'.sent  fro  their  meeting,  and  rcturne  the  same 
and  their  resoiis  to  the  Courte;  and  if  yt  jiroue 
true,  the  Courte  may  fyne  the  ]i'ty  or  p'tycs  so 
intruding  and  the  Towne,  if  they  see  cause,  and 
giue  out  a  warrant  to  goe  to  a  newe  election  in  a 
legall  way,  either  in  p'te  or  in  whole.  Also  the 
said  deputycs  shall  haue  power  to  fyne  any  that 
shall  be  disorderly  at  their  meetings,  or  for  not 
coming  in  due  tyme  or  place  according  to  ap- 
poyntment;  and  they  may  returne  the  said  fyiics 
into  the  Courte  if  yt  be  refused  to  be  paid,  and 
the  trcsurer  to  take  notice  of  yt,  and  to  estreete 
or  levy  the  same  as  he  doth  other  fynes.  10.  It 
is  Ordered,  sentenced  and  decreed,  that  euery 
Generall  Courte,  except  such  as  through  neglecte 
of  the  Gou'nor  and  the  greatest  p'te  of  Magestrats 
the  Freemen  tliemselves  doe  call,  shall  consist  of 
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tlie  Gouernor,  or  some  one  chosen  to  moderate 
tlie  Court,  and  4  other  Magestrats  at  lest,  w"' 
the  mayor  p'te  of  the  dcputyes  of  the  seuerall 
Tovvues  legally  chosen ;  and  in  case  the  Freemen 
or  mayor  p'te  of  the,  through  neglect  or  refusall 
(jf  tlie  Gouernor  and  mayor  p'te  of  the  mages- 
trats, shall  call  a  Courte,  y"  sliall  consist  of  the 
mayor  p'te  of  Freemen  tliat  are  p'sent  or  their 
deputyes,  w"  a  Moderator  chosen  by  the :  In  w'' 
said  Generall  Clourts  shall  consist  the  supreme 
power  of  tlie  Comonwcltli,  and  they  only  sliall 
liaue  power  to  make  laws  or  repeale  the,  to 
grauul  leuyes,  to  admitt  of  Freemen,  dispose  of 
lands  vndisposed  of,  to  seuerall  Townes  or  p'sons, 
and  also  shall  haue  power  to  call  ether  Courte  or 
JIagestrate  or  any  other  p'son  whatsoeuer  into 
question  for  any  misdemeanour,  and  may  for  j  ust 
causes  displace  or  deale  otherwise  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence ;  and  also  may  deale  in 
any  other  matter  that  concerns  the  good  of  this 
comon  welth,  excepte  election  of  Magestrats, 
w"  shall  be  done  by  the  whole  bodd}'  of  Freemen. 
In  W'  Courte  the  Gouernour  or  Moderator  shall 
haue  power  to  order  the  Courte  to  giue  liberty 
of  spech,  and  silence  vnceasonable  and  disorderly 
speakeings,  to  put  all  things  to  voate,  and  in 
case  the  voate  be  equall  to  haue  the  casting  voice. 
But  non  of  these  Courts  shall  be  adionied  or  dis- 
solued  w"'out  the  consent  of  the  maior  p'te  of  the 
Court.  11.  It  is  ordered,  sentenced  and  decreed, 
that  when  any  Generall  Courte  vppou  the  ocea- 
tions  of  the  Comonwelth  haue  agreed  vppon  any 
sume  or  somes  of  mony  to  be  leuyed  vppon  the 
seuerall  Townes  ■w'in  this  Jurisdiction,  that  a 
Comittee  be  chosen  to  sett  out  and  appoynt  w' 
shall  be  the  p'l^ortion  of  euerj'  Towne  to  pay  of 
the  said  leuy,  p'vided  the  Coniittees  be  made  vp 
of  an  equall  nuber  out  of  each  Towne.  14""  Jan- 
uary, 1038,  the  11  Orders  abouesaid  are  voted." 
—  Public  Records  of  tlie,  Colony  of  Gormecticiit, 
V.  1. 

A.  D.  1637.— The  Pequot  War.  See  New 
Enol.vxd:  a.  D.  1637. 

A.  D.  1638. — The  planting  of  Nev?  Haven 
Colony. — "  In  the  height  of  the  Ilutcliiiison  con- 
troversy [see  M.\SSACHTJ8ETTS;  A.  D.  I(i3(i-1638], 
John  Davenport,  an  eminent  nonconformist  min- 
ister from  London,  had  arrived  at  Boston,  and 
with  him  a  wealthy  company,  led  by  two  mer- 
chants, Theophilus  Eaton  and  Edward  Hopkins. 
.Vlarmed  at  the  new  opinions  and  religious  agita- 
tious  of  which  Massachusetts  was  the  seat,  not- 
withstanding very  advantageous  offers  of  settle- 
ment there,  they  preferred  to  establish  a  separate 
community  of  their  own,  to  be  forever  free  from 
the  innovations  of  error  and  licentiousness. 
Eaton  and  others  sent  to  explore  the  coast  west 
of  the  Connecticut,  selected  a  place  for  settle- 
ment near  the  head  of  a  spacious  bay  at  Quina- 
piack  [or  Quinnipiack],  or,  as  the  Dutcli  called 
it.  Red  Hill,  where  they  built  a  hut  and  spent 
the  winter.  They  were  joined  in  the  spring 
[April,  1638]  by  the  rest  of  their  company,  and 
Davenport  preached  his  tirst  sermon  under  the 
shade  of  a  spreading  oak.  Presently  they  entered 
into  what  they  called  a  'plantation  covenant,' 
and  a  communication  being  opened  with  the 
Indians,  who  were  but  few  in  that  neighborhood, 
the  lands  of  Quinapiack  were  purchased,  except 
a  small  reservation  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  the 
Indians  receiving  a  few  presents  and  a  promise 
of  protection.  A  tract  north  of  the  bay,  ten 
miles  in  one  direction  and  thirteen  in  the  other, 


was  purchased  for  ten  coats;  and  the  colonists 
proceeded  to  lay  out  in  squares  the  ground-plan 
of  a  spacious  city,  to  which  thcv  presently  gave 
the  name  of  New  Haven,"— R.  Hildreth,  'Hint,  of 
the  U.  ,S.,  V.  1,  c7i.  9.— '-Thcv  formed  their  politi- 
cal association  by  what  they  called  a  'plantation 
covenant,'  '  to  distinguish  it  from  a  church  cov- 
enant, which  could  not  at  that  time  bo  made.' 
In  this  compact  they  resolved,  '  that,  as  in 
matters  that  concern  the  gathering  and  ordering 
of  a  church,  so  likewise  in  all  public  offices 
which  concern  civil  order,  as  choice  of  magis- 
trates and  officers,  making  and  repealing  of 
laws;  dividing  allotments  of  inheritance,  and  all 
things  of  like  nature,'  they  would  'be  ordered  by 
the  rules  which  the  Scriptures  hold  forth.'  It 
had  no  external  sanction,  and  comprehended  no 
acknowledgment  of  the  government  of  England. 
The  company  consisted  mostly  of  Londoners, 
who  at  home  had  been  engaged  in  trade.  In 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  they  were  the 
richest  of  all  the  plantations.  Like  the  settlers 
on  Narragansett  Bay,  they  had  no  other  title  to 
their  lands  than  that  which  they  ol)tained  by 
purchase  from  the  Indians."— J.  G."  Palfrey,  IltVt. 
of  NewEiirj.,  ?).  1,  ch.    13. 

Also   in;  C.  H.   Levermore,  The  Republic  of 
JSi'ew  Hiwen,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1639. — The  Fundamental  Agreement 
of  New  Haven.—"  In  June,  1639,  the  whole 
body  of  settlers  [at  Quinnipiack.  or  New  Haven] 
came  together  to  frame  a  constitution.  A  tra- 
dition, seemingly  well  founded,  says  that  the 
meeting  was  held  in  a  large  barn.  According  to 
the  same  account,  the  purpose  for  which  they 
had  met  and  the  principles  on  which  they  ought 
to  proceed  were  set  forth  by  Davenport  in  a  ser- 
mon. '  Wisdom  hath  biiilded  her  house,  she 
hath  hewn  out  seven  pillars,'  was  the  text. 
There  is  an  obvious  connection  between  this  and 
the  subsequent  choice  of  seven  of  the  chief  men 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  constituti<m.  .  .  . 
Davenport  set  forth  the  general  system  on  wliich 
the  constitution  ought  to  be  framed.  The  tw-o 
main  principles  which  he  laid  down  were,  that 
Scripture  is  a  perfect  and  sufficient  rule  for  the 
conduct  of  civil  affairs,  and  that  church-member- 
ship must  be  a  condition  of  citizenship.  In  this 
the  colonists  were  but  imitating  the  example  of 
Massachusetts.  .  .  .  After  the  sermon,  live  reso- 
lutions [followed  by  a  sixth,  constituting  togetluT 
what  was  called  the  '  fundamental  agreement ' 
of  New  Haven  Colony],  formally  introducing 
Davenport's  proposals,  were  carried.  If  a 
church  already  existed,  it  was  not  considered  tit 
to  form  a  basis  for  the  state.  Accordingly  a 
fresh  one  was  framed  by  a  curiously  coni|ilicated 
process.  As  a  tirst  step,  twelve  men  were  elected. 
These  twelve  were  instructed,  after  a  due  inter- 
val for  consideration,  to  choose  seven  out  of 
their  own  number,  who  should  serve  as  a  nu- 
cleus for  the  church.  At  the  same  time  an  oath 
was  taken  by  the  settlers,  which  may  be  looked 
on  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  and  provisional  test 
of  citizenship,  pledging  them  to  accept  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Davenport.  Sixty-three 
of  the  inliabitants  took  the  oath,  and  their 
example  was  soon  followed  by  tiftv  more.  By 
October,  four  months  after  the  original  meeting, 
the  seven  formally  established  the  new  common- 
wealth. They  granted  the  rights  of  a  freeman 
to  all  who  joined  them,  and  who  were  recognized 
members  either  of  the  church  at  New  Haven  or 
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(if  any  otliiT  iipprovt'd  church.  The  freemen 
lliiis  chosen  entereil  into  im  iij;reeMieut  to  the 
winie  elTect  lis  the  oath  already  taken.  They 
then  elected  ii  Governor  and  four  Majristnites,  or, 
im  thev  wen'  for  the  present  called,  a  Maj,'islrale 
and  fi>ur  Deputies.  .  .  .  The  functions  of  the 
(iovernor  and  Magistrates  were  not  delincd. 
Indeid.  liut  one  formal  resolution  was  i)a.ssed  as 
lo  the  constitution  of  the  colony,  namely,  "that 
tlu'  Word  of  (;<k1  shall  lie  the  only  rule  attended 
unto  in  orderinj;  the  alTairs  of  government.'  " — 
J.  A.  Dovle,  T/if  KnijlixU  in  Am.:  The  Pitrituii 
C<ilonie».'r.  1,  eh.  6.— "Of  all  the  New  England 
colonies.  New  Haven  was  most  purely  a  govern- 
ment liv  compact,  hy  social  contract.  .  .  .  The 
free  planters  .  .  .  signed  each  their  names  lo 
their  voluntary  compact,  and  ordiTcd  that  'all 
planters  herea'fter  received  in  this  plantation 
should  submit  to  the  said  foundamentall  agree- 
ment, and  testilie  the  same  by  suliscriliing  their 
names.'  It  is  lielieved  that  this  is  the  sole 
instance  of  the  formation  of  an  independent  civil 
government  by  a  general  compact  wherein  all 
the  parties  to  tjie agreement  were  legally  required 
to  be  ailual  .signers  thereof.  When  this  event 
mcurred,  John  Locke  was  in  his  seventh  year, 
and  Kousseau  was  a  century  away." — C.  II. 
Levermore,   '/'//<  I!,/>ii/ilir  of  y<ir  Jf,iri  n.  p.  23. 

A.  D.  1640-1655. — The  attempted  New 
Haven  colonization  on  the  Delaware. — Fresh 
quarrels  with  the  Dutch.  See  New  Jkkskv: 
A.  1).  lilJO-ltlV). 

A.  D.  1643. — The  confederation  of  the  colo- 
nies.— The  progress  and  state  of  New  Haven 
and  the  River  Colony.  See  New  England: 
A.  1).  liii:!. 

A.  D.  1650. — Settlement  of  boundaries  with 
the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland.  Sie  Ni;w 
VnliK:    A.   I).   Hi'ill. 

A.  D.  1656-1661.  —  The  persecution  of 
Quakers.  See  M.\ss.\ciiisetts:  A.  I).  IC'iO- 
lijr,i, 

A.  D.  1660-1663. — The  beginning  of  bound- 
ary conflicts  with  Rhode  Island.  See  Rhode: 
Isi.AMi:   A.  1>.   Hitid-Uiti:!. 

A.  D.  1660-1664. — The  protection  of  the 
regicides  at  New  Haven. —  '  Against  the  colony 
of  New  Haven  the  king  had  a  sjiecial  grudge. 
Two  of  the  regicide  judges,  who  had  sat  in  the 
tribunal  which  condemned  his  father,  .escaped 
to  New  England  in  1G60  ami  were  well  received 
there.  They  were  gentlemen  of  high  position. 
Edward  Whalley  was  a  cousin  of  Cromwell  and 
Hampden.  .  .  .  The  other  regicide,  William 
(lolTe,  as  a  major-general  in  Croniwcll's  army, 
had  won  such  distinction  that  there  were  some 
who  pointed  to  him  as  the  proper  person  to 
succeed  the  Lord  Protector  on  tlie  death  of  the 
latter.  He  had  married  Whalley  s  daughter. 
S(xin  after  the  arrival  of  these  gentlemen, 
:i  royal  order  for  their  arrest  was  sent  to 
Boston.  .  .  .  The  king's  detectives  hotly  pur- 
sued them  through  the  woodland  paths  of  New 
England,  and  they  would  soon  have  been  taken 
but  for  the  aid  the\'  got  from  the  people.  Many 
are  the  stories  of  their  hairbreadth  escapes. 
.Simetimes  they  took  refuge  in  a  cave  on  a 
mountain  near  New  Haven,  sometimes  they  hid 
in  friendly  cellars;  and  once,  being  hard  put  to 
it.  they  skulked  under  a  wooden  bridge,  while 
their  pursuers  on  horseback  galloped  by  over- 
head. After  lurking  about  New  Haven  and 
Milford  for  two  or  three  years,  on  hearing  of  the 


expected  arrival  of  Colonel  Nichols  and  his  com- 
mission [the  royal  connuissiou  appointed  to  lake 
]io.s.se.ssion  of  tlie  American  grant  lately  made  by 
the  king  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Vork|.  they 
sought  a  more  secluded  hiding  place  near  Hadley. 
a  village  lately  settled  far  up  the  Conneclicut 
river,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  .Mas,sacliusetls. 
Here  the  avengers  lost  the  trail,  the  pursuit  was 
abandoned,  and  the  weary  regicides  were 
presently  forgotten.  The  people  of  New  Haven 
had  been  especially  zealous  in  shielding  the 
fugitives.  .  .  .  The  colony,  moriover,  did  not 
otiicially  recognize  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
totlie throne  until  that  event  had  been  commonly 
known  in  New  England  for  more  than  a  year. 
For  these  rea.sons,  the  wrath  of  the  king  was 
specially  rovised  against  New  Haven." — J.  Fiske, 
The  Ikyiiuniifis  of  New  Eny.,  pp.  193-194. 

Also  in;  (i.  H.  Hollister,  Hist,  of  Conn.,  r.  1. 
eh.  11. 

A.  D.  1662-1664. — The  Royal  Charter  and 
annexation  of  New  Haven  to  the  River  Colony. 
—  "The  Restoralion  in  England  left  the  New 
Haven  colony  under  a  cloud  in  the  favor  of  the 
new  government :  it  hail  been  tardy  and  un- 
gracious in  its  proclamation  of  Charles  II.  :  it 
had  been  especially  remiss  in  searching  for  the 
regicide  colonels,  Goffe  and  Whalley;  and  any 
application  for  a  charier  would  have  come  from 
New  Haven  with  a  very  ill  grace.  Conneclicut 
was  under  no  such  disabilities;  and  it  had  in  its 
(Joverniir,  .lohn  Winthrop  [the  younger,  son  of 
I  he  tirst  governor  of  Massaehusett.s],  a  man  well 
calculated  to  win  favor  with  the  new  King,  .  .  . 
In  March,  1600,  the  General  Court  solemnly  de- 
clared its  loyalty  to  Charles  II.,  sent  the  Gov- 
ernor to  England  to  offer  a  loyal  aildrcss  to  the 
King  and  ask  him  for  a  charter,  and  laid  aside 
,£.">0()  for  his  expenses.  Winthrop  was  successful, 
and  I  he  charier  was  granted  A]iril  20,  U!(i2.  The 
aci|uisilioii  of  the  charter  raised  IIk'  Coiuiecticut 
leaders  lo  the  seventh  heaven  of  satisfaction. 
And  well  it  might,  for  it  was  a  grant  of  privileges 
w-ith  hardly  a  limitation.  Practically  the  King 
had  given  Winthrop  '  carte  blanche,'  and  allowed 
him  lo  frame  the  charter  to  suit  himself.  It  in- 
corporated the  freemen  of  Connecticut  as  a  '  body 
corporate  and  polliti(iue,' by  the  name  of  'The 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  English  Collony 
of  Conectieut  in  New  England  in  America.' 
.  .  .  The  jieople  were  to  have  all  the  liberties 
and  innuunilies  of  free  and  natural  subjects  of 
the  King,  as  if  born  within  the  realm.  It  granted 
to  the  Governor  and  Company  all  that  part  of 
New  England  south  of  the  Massachusetts  line 
and  west  of  the  '  Norroganatt  Kiver  com- 
monly called  Norroganatt  Bay '  to  the  South 
Sea,  with  the  'Islands  thereunto  adioyneinge.' 
...  It  is  dillicult  to  see  more  than  two  points 
in  which  it  [tlie  charter]  altered  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  towns  in  1039.  There  were  now 
to  be  two  deputies  from  each  town;  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth  now  embraced 
the  rival  colony  of  New  Haven.  .  .  .  New  Haven 
did  not  submit  without  a  struggle,  for  not  only 
her  pride  of  separate  existence  but  the  supremacy 
of  her  ecclesiastical  system  was  at  stake.  For 
three  years  a  succession  of  diplomatic  notes 
passed  between  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut 
and  '  our  honored  friends  of  New  Haven,  Mil- 
ford,  Branford,  and  Guilford.'  ...  In  October. 
1664,  the  Connecticut  General  Court  appointed 
the  New  Haveu  magistrates  commissioners  for 
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their  towns,  'with  magistraticall  powers,'  es- 
tablished the  New  Haven  local  officers  in  their 
places  for  the  time,  and  declared  oblivion  for 
any  past  resistance  to  the  laws.  In  December, 
Milford  having  alreadj'  submitted,  the  remnant 
of  the  New  Haven  General  Court,  representing 
New  Haven,  Guilford,  and  Branford,  held  its 
last  meeting  and  voted  to  submit,  '  with  a  salvo 
jure  of  our  former  rights  and  claims,  as  a  people 
who  have  not  yet  been  heard  in  point  of  plea." 
The  ne.\t  year  the  laws  of  New  Haven  were  laid 
aside  forever,  and  her  towns  sent  deputies  to  the 
General  Court  at  Hartford.  ...  In  1701  tlie 
General  Court  .  .  .  voted  that  its  annual  Octo- 
ber session  should  thereafter  be  held  at  New 
Haven.  This  provision  of  a  double  cajiital  was 
incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  1818,  and 
continued  until  in  1873  Hartford  was  made  sole 
capital." — A.  Johnston,  The  Genesis  of  a  Xeie 
En;/.  State,  pp.  25-28. 

Also  in:  B.  Trumbull,  Hist,  of  Conn.,  v.  1,  ch. 
12. — Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Conn.,  1665- 
78. 

A.  D.  1664. — Royal  grant  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  in  conflict  with  the  charter.  See  New 
York:  A.  D.  1664. 

A.  D.  1666. — The  Ne-w  Haven  migration  to 
Newark,  N.J.  See  New  Jersey:  A.  D.  1664- 
1667. 

A.  D.  1674-1675. — Long  Island  and  the 
western  half  of  the  colony  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  York. — In  1674,  after  the  momentary 
recovery  of  New  York  by  the  Dutch,  and  its 
re-surrender  to  the  English,  "the  king  issued  a 
new  patent  for  the  province,  in  which  he  not 
only  included  Long  Island,  but  the  territory  up 
to  the  Connecticut  River,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  Connecticut  by  the  royal  commis- 
sioners. The  assignment  of  Long  Island  was 
regretted,  but  not  resisted ;  and  the  island  which 
is  the  natural  sea-wall  of  Connecticut  pas,sed.  by 
royal  decree,  to  a  province  whose  only  natural 
claim  to  it  was  that  it  barely  touched  it  at  one 
corner.  The  revival  of  the  duke's  claim  to  a 
part  of  the  mainland  was  a  different  matter,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  for  resistance.  In 
July,  1675,  just  as  King  Philip's  war  had  broken 
out  in  Plymouth,  hasty  word  was  sent  from  the 
authorities  at  Hartford  to  Captain  Thomas  Bull 
at  Saybrook  that  Governor  Andros  of  New 
York  was  on  his  way  through  the  Sound  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  avowed,  of  aiding  the  people 
against  the  Indians.  Of  the  two  evils,  Connecti- 
cut rather  preferred  the  Indians.  Bull  was 
instructed  to  inform  Andros,  if  he  should  call  at 
Saybrook,  that  the  colony  had  taken  all  pre- 
cautions again.st  the  Indians,  and  to  direct  him 
to  the  actual  scene  of  conflict,  but  not  to  permit 
the  landing  of  any  armed  soldiers.  '  And  3'ou 
are  to  keep  the  king's  colors  standing  there, 
under  his  majesty's  lieutenant,  the  governor  of 
Connecticut ;  and  if  any  other  colors  be  set  up 
there,  you  are  not  to  suffer  them  to  stand.  .  .  . 
But  you  are  in  his  majesty's  name  required  to 
avoid  striking  the  first  blow;  but  if  they  begin, 
then  you  are  to  defend  yourselves,  and  do  your 
best  to  secure  his  majesty's  interest  and  tlie 
peace  of  the  whole  colony  of  Connecticut  in  our 
possession.'  Andros  came  and  landed  at  Say- 
brook, but  confined  his  proceedings  to  reading 
the  duke's  patent  against  the  protest  of  Bull  and 
tlie  Connecticut  representatives." — A.  Johnston, 
Connecticut,   ch.    12.  —  Rept.   of  Regents   of  the 


Unitersity    on  the  Boundaries    of  the  State  of 
y.  Y.,p.%\.  -^  •' 

Also  is:  C."W.  Bowen,  The  Boundary  Disputes 
of  Conn.,  pp.  70-72. 

A.  D.  1674-1678.— King  Philip's  War.  See 
New  Esgla>-d:  A.  D.  1674-1G75;  1675:  1676- 
1678. 

A.  D.  1685-1687.— The  hostile  king  and  the 
hidden  charter. — Sir  Edmund  Andros  in  pos- 
session of  the  government. —  ■  During  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  king  had 
become  so  reckless  of  his  pledges  and  his'faith 
that  he  did  not  scruple  to  set  the  dangerous  ex- 
ample of  violating  the  charters  that  had  been 
granted  by  the  crown.  Owing  to  the  friend.ship 
that  the  king  entertained  for  Winthrop,  we  have 
seen  that  Connecticut  was  favored  by  him  to  a 
degree  even  after  the  death  of  that  great  man. 
But  no  sooner  had  Charles  demised  and  the 
sceptre  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  liigoted 
brother,  King  James  II.,  than  Connecticut  was 
called  upon  to  contend  against  her  sovereign  for 
liberties  that  had  been  affirmed  to  her  by  the 
most  solemn  muniments  known  to  the  law  of 
England.  The  accession  of  James  II.  took 
place  on  the  6th  day  of  February  1685,  and  such 
was  his  haste  to  violate  the  honor  of  tlie  crown 
that,  early  in  the  summer  of  1685,  a  quo  warranto 
was  issued  against  the  governor  and  company  of 
Connecticut,  citing  them  to  appear  before  the 
king,  within  eight  days  of  St.  Martin's,  to  show 
by  what  right  and  tenor  they  e.\ercised  certain 
powers  and  privileges."  This  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  two  other  writs,  conveyed  to  Hartford 
by  Edward  Randolph,  the  implacable  enemy 
of  the  colonies.  "The  day  of  appearance 
named  in  them  was  passed  long  before  the  writs 
were  served. "  Mr.  Whiting  was  sent  to  England 
as  the  agent  of  the  colony,  to  exert  such  influ- 
ences as  might  be  brought  to  bear  against  the 
plainly  hostile  and  unscrupulous  intentions  of 
the  king;  but  his  errand  was  fruitles-s.  "On  the 
28th  of  December  another  writ  of  quo  warranto 
was  served  upon  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  colony.  This  writ  bore  date  the  23d  of 
October,  and  required  the  defendants  to  appear 
before  the  king  '  within  eight  daj-s  of  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  Blessed  Virgin.'  ...  Of  course, 
the  day  named  was  not  known  to  the  English 
law,  and  was  therefore  no  day  at  all  in  legal  con- 
templation."  Already,  the  other  New  England 
colonies  had  been  brought  under  a  provisional 
general  government,  by  commissioners,  of  whom 
Joseph  iJudley  was  named  president.  President 
Dudley  "addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor  and 
council,  advising  them  to  resign  the  charier  into 
the  king's  hands.  Should  they  do  so,  he  under- 
took to  use  his  influence  in  behalf  of  the  colony. 
They  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  comply  with 
the  request.  Indeed  they  had  hardly  time  to  do 
so  before  the  old  commission  was  broken  up, 
and  a  new  one  granted,  superseding  Dudley 
and  naming  Sir  Edmund  Andros  governor  of 
New  England.  Sir  Edmund  arrived  in  Boston 
on  the  19ih  of  December,  1686,  and  the  ne.xt  day 
he  published  his  commission  and  took  the  govern- 
ment into  his  hands.  Scarcely  had  he  established 
himself,  when  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  governor 
and  company  of  Connecticut,  acquainting  them 
with  his  appointment,  and  informing  them  that 
he  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  receive 
their  charter  if  they  would  give  it  up  to  him."— 
G.  H.  Hollister,  Hist,  of  Conn.,  t.  1,  ch.  14.— On 
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rcci'ipl  of  till'  comiminu-ntiou  fnmi  Aiidros,  "the 
({(•iiiTiil  Court  W11.S  at  oiKf  conveiictl,  aiiil  1).V  it.s 
ilir«'clion  it  letter  wius  adtlrcsscil  to  tlic  Kiifflish 
Sfcri'tarv  of  State,  earnestly  pleailiiig  for  tlie 
|ire.serva"tioii  of  tlie  privileires  that  hail  been 
jrrniite.l  to  them.  For  the  tirst  lime  they  admit 
ted  the  i)ossil)ility  that  their  i>etitioii  mijrht  he 
denied,  and  in  timt  ea.se  requested  to  be  united 
to  MiLs.saeliuselts.  This  was  construed  l)y  Sir 
Kdmund  as  a  virtual  siirR-nder;  but  as  the  ilays 
went  bv  he  saw  that  he  had  mistaken  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  tlie  eolouy.  AnJros  finally  de- 
cided to  CO  in  person  to  Connecticut.  lie  arrived 
at  Hartford  the  last  day  of  October,  attended  by 
a  reliinie  of  «<)  ollicers  imd  soldiers.  Tlie  Assem- 
blv.  then  in  session,  received  him  with  every 
oilt'ward  mark  of  respect.  After  this  formal  e.\- 
chanKc  of  courtesies,  Sir  Edmuml  publicly  de- 
mamled  the  charter,  and  declared  the  colonial 
jrovernmi'nt  dis.solved.  Tradition  relates  that 
Governor  Treat,  in  calm  but  earnest  words,  re- 
monslnited  apiinst  this  action.  .  .  .  The  debate- 
was  continued  until  the  shadows  of  the  early 
aulumnal  evening  had  fallen.  After  candles  were 
lijrhled.  the  governor  and  his  council  seemed  to 
vield;  and  the  bo.\  supposed  to  contain  the  char- 
ter was  brought  into  the  room,  and  placed  upon 
the  table.  "Suihlenly  the  lights  were  extin- 
guished. Quiet  reigned  in  the  room,  and  in  the 
deii.sc  crowd  out.side  the  building.  The  candles 
were  soon  relighted;  but  the  charter  had  dis- 
appeared, and  after  the  most  diligent  search 
could  not  be  found.  The  common  tradition  lias 
been,  that  it  was  taken  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness by  Captain  Joseph  Wadsworth,  and  hidden 
by  him  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  venerable  and 
noble  oak  tree  standing  near  the  entrance-gate  of 
Governor  ^Vyllys's  mansion.  The  charter  taken 
by  Captain  Wadsworth  w'as  probably  the  dupli- 
cate, and  reniained  safely  in  his  po.ssessinn  for 
several  years.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
some  time  liefore  the  coming  of  Andros  to  Hart- 
ford, the  original  charter  had  been  carefully 
secreted,  and  the  tradition  of  later  times  makes 
it  probable  that,  while  the  duplicate  charter  that 
was  taken  from  the  table  was  hidden  elsewhere, 
the  original  charter  found  a  ssife  resting  place  in 
the  heart  of  the  tree  that  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  The  Charter  Oak.  This  tree  is  said  to 
have  lieen  preserved  by  the  early  settlers  at  the 
reiiuest  of  the  Indians.  '  It  has  been  the  guide 
of  our  ancestors  for  centuries,' they  said,  'as  to 
the  time  of  planting  our  corn.  When  the  leaves 
are  the  size  of  a  mouse's  ears,  then  is  the  time 
to  put  it  in  the  ground.'  The  record  of  the 
Court  brietly  states  that  Andros,  having  been 
conducted  to  the  governor's  seat  by  the  gov- 
ernor himsi'lf,  declared  that  he  had  been  com- 
missioned by  his  Majesty  to  take  on  him  the 
government  of  Connecticut.  The  commission 
having  been  read,  he  said  that  it  was  his 
JIajesty's  pleasure  to  make  the  late  governor 
and  Captain  .John  Allyn  members  of  his  council. 
The  secretary  handed  their  common  seal  to  Sir 
Edmund,  and  afterwards  wrote  these  words  in- 
closing the  record:  'His  E.xcellency,  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros,  Knight,  Captain-General  and 
Governor  of  his  Majesty's  Territory  and  Domin- 
ion in  New  England,  by  order  from  his  Majesty, 
King  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  31st 
of  October,  1687,  took  into  his  hands  the  govern- 
ment of  this  colony  of  Connecticut,  it  being  bv 
his   Majesty  annexed  to  the  Massachusetts  anH 


othercolonics  under  his  Excellency's  government. 
Finis.'  Andros  soon  discl(>se<l  a  baud  of  .steel 
beneath  the  velvet  glove  of  plausible  words  ami 
fair  promises." — E.  B.  Sanford,  Hint,  of  Coun.. 
eh.  16. 

Ai-so  IN:  J.  G.  Palfrey,  Ilixt.  of  New  Eng.,  M: 
3,  c/i.  13  (r.  3).— See,  also.  New  England:  A.  I). 
16.80.  and  .M.\ss.\rlirsKTTs;   1071-10S(i. 

A.  D.  1689-1697. — King  William's  "War. 
See  C.VNAD.v  (New  Fu.\NCF.);  A.  I).  1689-1090; 
and  109•^-1697. 

A.  D.  1689-1701. — The  reinstatement  of  the 
charter  government. —  "  -Vpril.  Ills!),  cnue  at 
last.  The  peiiple  of  Boston,  at  the  tirsi  news 
of  the  English  Revolution,  clapped  Andros  into 
custody.  May  '.),  iIk!  old  Connecticut  authorities 
(luietly  resumed  their  functions,  and  called  the 
as.sembly  together  for  the  following  month. 
William"  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  with  great 
fervor.  Not  a  word  was  .said  about  the  dis- 
appearance or  reajipearance  of  the  charter;  but 
the  charter  government  was  put  into  full  eU'ecl 
again,  as  if  Andros  had  never  inlerrupled  it. 
An  address  was  sent  to  the  king,  asking  that  the 
charter  be  no  further  interfered  with;  but  oper- 
ations under  it  went  on  as  before.  No  decided 
action  was  taken  by  the  home  government  for 
some  years,  except  that  its  appointment  of  the 
New  York  governor,  Fletcher,  to  the  command 
of  the  Connecticut  militia,  implied  a  decision 
that  the  Connecticut  charter  had  been  super- 
seded. Late  in  1093,  Fitz  .John  Winlhrop  was 
sent  to  England  as  agent  to  obtain  a  contirmation 
of  the  charier.  He  secured  an  emphatic  legal 
opinion  from  Attorney  General  Somers,  backed 
by  those  of  Treby  and  Ward,  that  the  charter 
was  entirely  valid,  Treby 's  concurrent  opinion 
taking  this  .shape:  'I  am  of  the  same  opinion, 
and,  as  this  matter  is  stated,  there  is  no  grcjund 
of  doubt.'  The  basis  of  the  opinion  was  that 
tlie  charier  had  been  granted  under  the  great 
seal;  lliat  it  had  not  been  surrendered  under  the 
common  seal  of  the  colony,  nor  had  any  judg- 
ment of  record  been  entered  against  it;  that  its 
operation  li.ad  merel}'  been  interfered  with  by 
overjioweriiig  force;  that  the  charier  therefore 
remained  valid ;  and  that  the  peaceable  submission 
of  the  colony  lo  Andros  was  merely  an  illegal  sus- 
jieiision  of  lawful  authority.  In  other  words,  the 
])assive  attituiUt  of  the  colonial  government  had 
disarmed  Andros  so  far  as  to  stop  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings necessary  to  forfeit  the  charter,  and 
their  promj)!  action,  at  the  critical  moment, 
.secured  all  that  could  be  secured  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. William  was  willing  enough  to 
retain  all  possible  fruit  of  James's  tyranny,  as  he 
showed  by  enforcing  the  forfeiture  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts charter;  but  the  law  in  this  ease  was 
too  jilain,  and  he  ratified  the  lawyers'  opinion  in 
April,  1091.  The  charter  had  escaped  its 
enemies  at  last,  and  its  escape  is  a  monument  of 
one  of  the  advantages  of  a  real  democracy.  .  .  . 
Democracy  had  done  more  for  Connecticut  than 
class  influence  had  done  for  Massachusetts." — A. 
Johnston,  O'liinrticiit,  ch.  12, — "The  decisions 
which  established  the  rights  of  Connecticut 
included  Rhode  Island.  These  two  common 
wealths  were  the  jiortion  of  the  British  empire 
distinguished  above  all  others  by  the  largest 
liberty.  Each  was  a  nearly  perfect  democracy 
under  the  shelter  of  a  monarchy.  .  .  .  Tin- 
crown,  by  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  appeal, 
hail  still  a  method  of  interfering  in  the  internal 
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affairs  of  the  two  republics.  Botli  of  them  were 
included  among  the  colonies  in  wliieli  the  lords 
of  trade  advised  a  complete  restoration  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown.  Both  were  named  in 
the  bill  which,  in  April,  1701.  was  introduced 
into  parliament  for  the  aljrogation  of  all  Ameri- 
can charters.  The  journals  of  the  house  of  lords 
relate  that  Connecticut  Wiis  publicly  heard 
against  the  measure,  and  contended  that  its 
liberties  were  held  by  contract  in  return  for 
services  that  had  been  performed;  that  the 
taking  awaj-  of  so  many  charters  would  destroy 
all  confidence  in  royal  promises,  and  would  afford 
a  precedent  dangerous  to  all  the  chartered  cor- 
porations of  England.  Yet  the  bill  was  read  a 
second  time,  and  its  i_'rinciple,  as  applied  to 
colonies,  was  advocated  by  the  mercantile 
interest  and  by  •  great  men  '  in  England.  The 
impending  war  with  the  French  postponed  the 
purpose  till  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Han- 
over."— G.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  (Author's 
limt  rension),  pt.  3.  ch.  3  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1690. — The  first  Colonial  Congress. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  UiSIO. 

A.  D.  1702-1711. — Queen  Anne's  War.  See 
XewExglaxd:  A.  D.  17()-'-1710:  and  Canada 
(New  Fr.\xce):  A.  D.  1711-1713. 

A.  D.  1744-1748. — King  George's  War  and 
the  taking  of  Louisbourg.  Sc-  Xew  Engl.\>,d: 
A.  I).  1744;   174.');  and  1745-1748. 

A.  D.  1753-1799. — Western  territorial  claims. 
— Settlements  in  the  Wyoming  Valley. — Con- 
flicts with  the  Penn  colonists.  See  Pennsyl- 
vania: A.  D.  17.53-17!lll. 

A.  D.  1754. — The  Colonial  Congress  at 
Albany,  and  Franklin's  plan  of  union.  See 
United  St-\tes  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  17.')4. 

A.  D.  1755-1760. — The  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  conquest  of  Canada.  .See  Caxada 
(Xew  France);  A.  D.  17.iO-17r)3:  1755;  1756; 
1756-17.57;  1758;  1759;  1760;  Xova  Scotia; 
A.  D.  1749-1755;  1755;  Ohio  (Valley);  A.  D. 
1748-17-54;  1754;  1755;  C.\PE  Breton  Island; 
A.  D.  1758-1760. 

A.  D.  1760-1765. — The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament. — The  Sugar  Act. — The  Stamp 
Act. — The  Stamp  Act  Congress.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1760-1775;  1763-1764; 
1765;  and  1766. 

A.  D.  1765. — The  revolt  against  the  Stamp 
Act. — "  The  English  government  understood 
very  well  that  the  colonies  were  earnestly 
opposed  to  the  Stamp  Act,  but  they  had  no 
thought  of  the  storm  of  wrath  and  resistance 
which  it  would  arouse.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
many  of  the  leaders  of  public  affairs  in  America. 
.  .  .  Governor  Fitch  and  .Tared  IngersoU,  with 
other  prominent  citizens  who  had  done  all  in 
their  power  to  oppose  the  scheme  of  taxation 
.  .  .  counselled  submission.  They  mistook  the 
feeling  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  clergy  were  still 
the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  and  they  were 
united  in  denunciation  of  the  great  wrong. 
Societies  were  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty,  the  secret  purpose  of  which 
was  to  resist  the  Stamp  Act  by  violent  measures 
if  necessary.  .  .  .  >Ir.  IngersoU,  who  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  oppose  the  bill,  after  its  pas- 
sage decided  to  accept  the  position  of  stamp 
agent  for  Cormecticut.  Franklin  urged  him  to 
take  the  place,  and  no  one  doubted  his  motives 
in  accepting  it.  The  people  of  Connecticut, 
however,  were  not  pleased  with  this  action.  .  .  . 


He  was  visited  by  a  crowd  of  citizens,  who 
Inquired  impatiently  if  he  would  resisn. "  Inger- 
soU put  them  off  with  evasive  replfes  for  some 
time;  but  finally  there  was  a  gathcrin?  of  a 
thousand  men  on  horseback,  from  Xorwicli, 
New  London,  Windham,  Lebanon  and  other 
towns,  each  armed  with  a  heavy  peeled  club, 
who  surrounded  the  obstinate  s'tamp  agent  at 
Wethersfield  and  made  him  understand  that  they 
were  in  deadly  earnest.  "'The  cau.se  is  not 
worth  dying  for,'  said  the  intrepid  man,  who 
would  never  have  flinched  had  he  not  felt  that, 
after  all,  this  band  of  earnest  men  were  in  the 
right.  A  formal  resignation  was  given  him  to 
sign.  .  .  .  After  he  had  signed  his  name,  the 
crowd  cried  out,  '  Swear  to  it ! '  He  begged  to  be 
excused  from  taking  an  oath.  'Then  shout 
Liberty  and  Propert}','  said  the  now  good-natured 
company.  To  this  he  had  no  objection,  and 
waved  his  hat  enthusiastically  as  he  repeated  the 
words.  Having  given  three  cheers,  the  now 
hilarious  party  dined  together."  IngersoU  was 
then  escorted  to  Hartford,  where  he  read  his 
resignation  publich'  at  the  court-house. — E.  B. 
.Sanford,  Hi'.^t.  of  Cnnnectirut.  rli.  '39. 

A.  D.  1766. — The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
— The  Declaratory  Act.  See  United  St.vtes  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1766. 

A.  D.  1766-1768.— The  Townshend  duties.— 
The  Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts.  .See 
United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  I).  1766-1767,  and 
1767-1768. 

A.  D.  1768-1770. — The  quartering  of  troops 
in  Boston. — The  "  Massacre  "  and  the  removal 
of  the  troops.  See  Boston;  A.  D.  1768,  and 
1770. 

A.  D.  1769-1784.— The  ending  of  slavery. 
See  Slavery,  Xei;rc):  A.  I).  1769-1785. 

A.  D.  1770-1773. — Repeal  of  the  Townshend 
duties  except  on  tea. — Committees  of  Corres- 
pondence instituted. — The  tea  ships  and  the 
Boston  Tea-party.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1770,  and  1773-1773;  and  Boston;  A.  I). 
1773. 

A.  D.  1774.— The  Boston  Port  Bill,  the 
Massachusetts  Act,  and  the  Quebec  Act. — 
The  First  Continental  Congress.  See  L'nited 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1774. 

A.  D.  1775. — The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution. — Lexington. — Con- 
cord.— New  England  in  arms  and  Boston 
beleagured.  —  Ticonderoga.  —  Bunker  Hill. — 
The  Second  Continental  Congress.  .See  United 
.St-VTEs  OF  A.M. :  A.  1).  177.'). 

A.  D.  1776. — Assumes  to  be  a  "  free,  sover- 
eign and  independent  State." — "In  May,  1776, 
the  people  had  been  formally  released  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  crown;  and  in  October  the 
general  asseijibly  passed  an  act  assuming  the 
functions  of  a  State.  The  important  section  of 
the  act  was  the  first,  as  follows:  'That  the 
ancient  form  of  civil  government,  contained  in 
the  charter  from  CharTes  the  Second,  King  of 
England,  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  this 
State,  shall  be  and  remain  the  civil  Constitution 
of  this  State,  under  the  sole  authority  of  the 
people  thereof,  independent  of  any  king  or  prince 
whatever.  And  that  this  Republic  is,  and  shall 
forever  be  and  remain,  a  free,  sovereign  and 
independent  State,  by  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.'  The  form  of  the  act  speaks  what 
was  doubtless  always  the  belief  of  the  people, 
that  their  charter  derived  its  vaUdity.  not  from 
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the  will  of  tlio  crown,  but  from  the-  assent  of  the 
pt'opU'.  And  the  curious  liin.Lruajre  of  the  hist 
sentence,  in  which  '  this  Uepulilic  '  ileclares  itself 
to  l)e  "a  free,  sovereiirn,  anil  independent  Slate.' 
may  MTve  to  indicate  soini'thinj!;  of  the  appear- 
ance which  state  sovereignty  doubtless  i)rescnted 
to  the  Americans  of  i 77(5-89. "—A.  Johnston, 
Ciiiiurticiii.  i-h.  l(i.— See,  also,  United  States 
OK  .\M  :   .\.  1).  177r.-177!l. 

A.  D.  1776-1783.— The  war  and  the  victory. 
—  Independence  achieved.  See  1'n[ti;i>  Statks 
OH-  Am.:  a.  D.  177ti  t..  17s:!. 

A.  D.  1778.— The  massacre  at  the  Wyoming 
settlement.  See  U.mtkd  Statks  ok  Am.  :  A.  1). 
17TS(.li  i.vi. 

A.D.I  779. — Tryon's  marauding  expeditions. 
.See  lNcn;i)  Statis  (iK  ,Vm.  ;   A.  D.   177S-177!!. 

A.  D.  1786.— Partial  cession  of  western 
territorial  claims  to  the  United  States.— The 
Western  Reserve  in  Ohio.  Sec  Umtki)  States 
OK  .Vm.  ;  A.  1).  17Sl-178tj;  rKXNsvi.VANiA:  A.  1). 
17.".:t-17'.t!»;  and  Ohio:  A.  D.  17S()-17'J0. 

A.  D.  1788.— Ratification  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  17t<7-17N'J. 

A.  D.  1814. —  The  Hartford  Convention. 
Si'e  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1S14  (De- 
cember). 

♦^ 

CONNECTICUT  TRACT,  The.     See  New 

Vouk:   A.  1).    17S(>-1799. 

CONNUBIUM.     See  MlNiciriUM. 

CONON,  Pope,  A.  D.  686-687. 

CONOYS.  See  American  AnoRioisEs;  Al- 
oo.Mii  IAN  Family. 

CONRAD  I.,  King  of  the  East  Franks 
(Germany),  (the  first  of  the  Saxon  linei,  X.  I). 

!lll-lll!l Conrad  II.,  King  of  the  Romans 

(King  of  Germany),  A.  D.  1( t-'4- 1  o:li( :  King  of 
Italy,  lii-.'(i-lii:!il;  Kingof  Burgundy,  I(i;i:;-l(»:ii); 

Emperor,   Id-'T-lo:;'.! Conrad  III.,  King  of 

Germany  ithe  first  of  the  Swabian  or  Hohen- 

stauffen   dynasty),    irST-ll."!'-' Conrad   IV., 

King  of  Germany,  lOriO-li.")!. 

CONSCRIPT  FATHERS.— The  Roman 
siiialors  were  .so  called, — "  Patres  C'onscripti." 
The  origin  of  the  designation  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, and  the  explanation  which  has  found 
most  acceptance  is  this:  that  when,  at  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Republic,  there  was  a  new  creation 
of  senatoi-s,  to  till  the  ranks,  the  new  senators 
were  called  "  conscripti  "  ("added  to  the  roll") 
while  the  older  ones  were  called  "patres" 
("fathers"),  as  before.  Then  the  whole  senate 
was  addres.sed  as  "  Patres  et  Conscripti,"  which 
lapsed  tinallv  into  "  Patres-Conscripti." — II.  G. 
Li.hlell.  Hi  J.  .//•/.'.'»/,.  hk:  1,  ch.  4. 

CONSCRIPTION,  The  first  French.  See 
FitAMi::  A.  1).  17ils-17!HM.\.r<^rsT— Apiui.). 

CONSCRIPTION  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
CIVIL  WAR.  See  Lnitkd  Statics  ok  Am.: 
A.  1).  lsij:i  (MAitrin. 

CONSERVATIVE  PARTY,  The  English. 
— The  name  "  Conservative."  to  replace  that  of 
Tory  (see  England  :  A.  D.  IC8O  for  the  origin  of 
the  latter)  as  a  party  designation,  was  first  in- 
trodiu-eil  in  1831.  by  Mr.  .John  Wilson  Croker, 
in  an  article  in  the  Qiiarterly  Review.  "It  crept 
slowly  into  general  favour,. although  some  few 
there  were  who  always  held  out  against  it,  en- 
louraged  by  the  example  of  the  late  leader  of 
the  party,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  wdio  was  not  at  all 
likely  to  extend  u  welcome  to  anything  which 


came  with  Mr.  Croker's  mark  upon  it." — L.  J 
.leiiuinL's.  The  Orokcr  J'lipcru,  r.  2,  j>.  198. 

CONSILIO  DI  CREDENZA.  See  Italy: 
.V    1)    I  o.-,H-ll. ■)•,'. 

CONSISTORY,    The   Papal.      See   Criii.v 

I'Al-AI.. 

CONSISTORY  COURTS  OF  THE 
BISHOPS.—"  Theduliesof  theoflicialsof  these 
couils  resembled  in  theory  the  duties  of  the  cen- 
sors under  the  Roman  Republic.  In  the  middle 
ages,  a  loftv  effort  had  l)een  made  to  ovcrpa.ss 
the  common  limitations  of  government,  to  intro- 
duce punishment  for  sins  as  well  as  criiiics,  and 
to  visit  with  temporal  penalties  the  liicacliof  the 
mond  law.  .  .  .  The  administration  of  such  a 
discipliiK'  fell  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  clergy. 
.  .  .  Thus  arose  throughout  Europe  a  sy.stcm  of 
spiritual  surveillance  over  the  habits  and  conduct 
of  every  man,  extending  from  the  cottage  to  the 
castle,  "taking  note  of  all  wrong  dealing,  of  all 
oppression  of  man  by  man.  of  all  licentiousness 
and  jirofiigacy,  and  representing  upon  earth,  in 
the  principles  by  which  it  was  guided,  the  laws 
of  tlie  great  tribunal  of  Almighty  God.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  church  courts,  jjerhaps  the 
greatest  institutions  yet  devised  by  man.  Hut 
to  aim  at  these  high  ideals  is  as  perilous  as  it  is 
noble;  and  weapons  which  may  be  safely  trusted 
in  the  hands  of  saints  become  fatal  imiilement-s 
of  mischief  when  saints  have  ceased  to  wield 
them.  .  .  .  The  Consistory  Courts  had  continued 
intothe  sixteenth  century  with  unrestricted  juris- 
diction, although  they  had  been  for  generations 
mereh'  i)ercnnially  flowing  fountains,  feeding 
the  ecclesiastical  exchequer.  The  moral  conduct 
of  every  English  man  and  woman  remained  sub- 
ject to  them.  .  .  .  But  between  the  original  de- 
sign and  the  degenerate  counterfeit  there  was 
this  vital  dilTerence, —  that  the  censures  were  no 
longer  spiritual.  They  were  commuted  in  var- 
ious gradations  for  pecuniary  tines,  and  each 
oirence  against  morality  was  rated  at  its  specific 
money  value  in  the  Episcopal  tables.  Suspen- 
si(m  and  excommunication  remained  as  ultimate 
penalties:  but  they  were  resorted  to  only  to  com- 
pel luiuilling  culprits  to  accept  the  alternative. 
The  misdemeanours  of  which  the  courts  took 
cognizance  were  'offences  against  chastity.' 
'  heresy, '  or  '  matter  sounding  thereunto, '  '  witc^'h- 
craft,'  'drunkenness,'  'scandal,'  'defamation,' 
•  impatient  words,'  '  broken  promi.ses,''  untruth,' 
'  absence  from  church,'  '  speaking  evil  of  saints,' 
'  non-payment  of  offerings,'  aud  other  delin- 
quencies incapable  of  legal  definition." — .L  A. 
Fni\i(le.  / fi.it.  iif  Enqhind.  c/i.  3, 

CONSPIRACY  BILL,  The.  SeeENGL.OfD: 
A.  1).  is.-,s-i,s.-,!j. 

CONSTABLE,  The.—"  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  '  comes  stabuli'  of  the  B3-zantine  court, 
and  appears  in  the  west  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Gregory  of  Tours.  The  duties  of  the  constal)les 
of  France  .  .  .  and  those  of  the  constables  of 
Naples  .  .  .  are  not  exactly  parallel  with  [those 
of]  the  constables  of  England.  In  Naples  the  con- 
stable kept  the  king's  sword,  commanded  the 
army,  aiqiointed  the  quarters,  disciplined  the 
troops  and  distributed  the  sentinels:  the  marshals 
and  all  other  officers  being  his  subordinates.  The 
French  oHice  was  nearly  the  same.  In  England, 
however,  the  marshal  was  not  subordinate  to 
the  constable.  Probably  the  English  maishals 
fulfilled  the  duties  which  had  been  in  Normandy 
discharged  by  the  constables.     The   marshal  is 
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more  distinctly  an  officer  of  the  court,  the  con- 
stable one  of  the  castle  or  army.  .  .  .  The  con- 
stable .  .  .  exercised  the  office  of  quartermaster- 
general  of  the  court  and  array  and  succeeded  to 
the  duties  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  staller." — W. 
Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eiig.,  ch.  11,  sect.  123, 
(tiul  note. 

CONSTABLE  OF  FRANCE.— "No  other 
dignity  in  the  world  has  Iktii  held  by  such  a 
succession  of  great  soldiers  as  the  office  of  Con- 
stable of  France.  The  Constable  was  originally 
a  mere  officer  of  the  staljles,  but  his  power  hall 
increased  by  the  suppression  of  the  office  of 
Grand  Seneschal,  and  by  the  time  of  Philip 
Augustus  he  exercised  control  over  all  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  crown.  He  was  the  general  in 
chief  of  the  army  and  the  highest  military 
authority  in  the  kingdom.  The  constables  had  for 
four  centuries  been  leaders  in  the  wars  of  France, 
and  they  had  experienced  strange  and  varied 
fortunes.  The  otflce  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
son  of  Simon  de  ^[ontfort,  and  he  for  this  honor 
had  granted  to  the  king  of  France  his  rights 
over  those  vast  domains  which  had  been  given 
his  father  for  his  pious  conquests.  [See  Albi- 
GESSES:  A.  D.  1217-1229.]  It  had  been  be- 
stowed on  Kaoul  de  Nesle,  who  fell  at  Courtrai, 
where  the  French  nobility  suffered  its  first 
defeat  from  Flemish  boors;  on  Bertrand  de 
Guesclin,  the  last  of  the  great  warriors,  whose 
deeds  were  sung  witli  those  of  the  paladins  of 
Charlemagne;  on  Clisson,  the  victor  of  Roose- 
beck  [or  Rosebecque] ;  on  Armagnac,  whose 
name  has  a  bloody  preeminence  among  the 
leaders  of  the  fierce  soldiery  who  ravaged  France 
during  the  English  wars;  on  Buclwn,  whose 
Scotch  valor  and  fidelity  gained  him  this  great 
trust  among  a  foreign  people ;  on  Richeraont,  the 
companion  of  Joan  Dare;  on  Saint  Pol,  the  ally 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  tlie  betrayer  and  the  victim 
of  Louis  XI. ;  on  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  won 
the  l)attle  of  Pavia  against  his  sovereign,  and  led 
his  soldiers  to  that  sack  of  Rome  which  made 
the  ravages  of  Genseric  and  Alaric  seem  mild ; 
on  Anne  of  Montmorenci,  a  prominent  actor  in 
every  great  event  in  France  from  the  battle  of 
Pavia  against  Charles  V.  to  that  of  St.  Denis 
against  Coligni;  on  his  son,  the  companion  of 
Henry  IV.  in  his  youth,  and  his  trusted  adviser 
in  his  age.  .  .  .  The  sword  borne  b_y  such  men 
had  been  bestowed  [1631]  on  Luines,  the  hero  of 
an  assassination,  who  could  not  drill  a  company  of 
infantry;  it  was  now  [1622]  given  to  the  hero  of 
many  battles  [the  Duke  of  Lesdeguieres],  and  the 
great  office  was  to  expire  in  the  hands  of  a  great 
soldier." — J.  B.  Perkins,  France  under  Mazarin, 
V.  1,  /).  94. 

CONSTANCE.The  Council  of.  See  P.\pacy  : 
A.  D.  1414-1418. 

CONSTANCE,  Peace  of  (1183).  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1174-118:1 

CONSTANS  I.,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  337- 
3o0 Constans  II.,  Roman  Emperor  (East- 
ern), A.  1).  (i41-6lis. 

CONSTANTINA,  The  taking  of  (1837). 
See  Bahijauv  States:  A.  D.  1830-1846. 

CONSTANTINE,  Pope,  A.  D.  708-715 

Constantine  I.  (called  The  Great),  Roman 
Emperor,  A.  D.  306-337. '..  .The  Conversion. 
See  Home:  A.  D.  323 The  Forged  Dona- 
tion of.  See  Papacy:  A.  I).  774  (V) Constan- 
tine II.,  Roman  Emperor,  .V.    D.  337-340 

Constantine  III.,  Roman  Emperor  in  the  East, 


^  15.  fi41 Constantine  IV.  (called  Pogona- 

tus),  Roman  Emperor  in  the  East,  A.  1)   668- 

<''^"' Constantine  V.   1  called  Copronymus), 

Emperor  m  the  East  (Byzantine,   or  Greek)| 

A.    I).    741-77.") Constantine  VI.,  Emperor 

in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greeki,  A.    D.   7sO- 

'i'9~ Constantine  VII.  (called  Porphyrogeni- 

tus),    Emperor   in    the    East    (Byzantine     or 

Greek),  A.   D.  911-9.-)0 Constantine   VIII. 

(colleague  of  Constantine  VII.),    Emperor   in 

the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  I).  944 

Constantine  IX.,  Emperor  in  the  East  i  Byzan- 
tine, or  Greek),  A.  I).  9():i-l()2s Constantine 

X.,  Emperor  in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greeki, 

A.  D.  1()42-I(ri4 Constantine  XI.,  Emperor 

in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  It.  l(i.")9- 
1067 Constantine  XII.,  nominal  Greek  Em- 
peror in  the  East,  about  .V.  D.  1071 Con- 
stantine XIII.  (Polaeologus),  Greek  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  A.  1).  144S-14.")3 Con- 
stantine the  Usurper.  Sre  Buitaix:  A.  1).  407. 
CONSTANTINOPLE:  A.  D.  330.— Trans- 
formation of  Byzantium. — "Constantine  had 
for  some  time  contemplated  the  erection  of  a 
new  capital.  The  experience  of  nearlv  half  a 
century  had  confirmed  the  sagacity  of"  Diocle- 
tian's selection  of  a  site  on  the  confines  of  Europe 
and  Asia  [Nicomedia]  as  the  whereabouts  in 
which  the  political  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
Empire  rested.  At  one  time  Constantine  thought 
of  adopting  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  and  is  saitl 
to  have  actually  commenced  building  a  new  city 
there.  .  .  .  More  prosaic  reasons  ultimately  pre- 
vailed. The  practical  genius  of  Constantine 
recognized  in  the  town  of  Byzantium,  on  the 
European  side  of  the  borderline  between  the 
two  continents,  the  site  best  adapted  for  his  new 
capital.  All  subsequent  ages  have  applauded 
his  discernment,  for  experience  has  endorsed  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice.  By  land,  with  its  Asian 
suburb  of  Chrysopolis  [modern  Scutari],  it 
practically  spanned  the  narrow  strait  and  joined 
Europe  and  Asia :  by  sea,  it  was  open  on  one 
side  to  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Africa.  Egypt.  Syria; 
on  the  other  to  the  Euxine,  and  so  by  the  Danube 
it  had  easy  access  to  the  wliole  of  that  important 
frontier  between  the  Emjiire  and  the  barbarians; 
and  round  all  the  northern  coasts  of  the  sea  it 
took  the  barbarians  in  fiank.  .  .  .  The  city  was 
solemnly  dedicated  with  religious  ceremonies  on 
the  11th  of  yiay.  330,  and  the  occasion  was  cele- 
brated, after  the  Roman  fashion,  by  a  great 
festival,  largesses  and  games  in  the  hippodrome, 
which  lasted  forty  days.  The  Emperor  gave  to 
the  city  institutions  modelled  after  those  of  the 
ancient  Rome." — E.  L.  C'utts,  Constantine  tlte 
Great,  ch.  29. — "The  new  walls  of  Constantine 
stretched  from  the  port  to  the  Propontis  ...  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  stadia  from  the  ancient 
fortification,  and,  with  the  city  of  Byzantium, 
they  enclosed  five  of  the  seven  hills  which,  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  approach  Constantinople, 
appear  to  rise  above  each  other  in  beautiful 
onler.  About  a  century  after  the  death  of  the 
founder,  the  new  buiklings  .  .  .  already  covered 
the  narrow  ridge  of  the  sixth  and  the  broad 
summit  of  the  seventh  hill.  .  .  .  The  buildings 
of  the  new  city  were  executed  by  such  artificers 
as  the  reign  of  C(jnstantine  could  afford;  but 
they  were  decorated  by  the  hands  of  the  most 
ccl(;brated  masters  of  the  age  of  Pericles  and 
Alexander.  .  .  .  By  his  ct)mmands  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  Asia  were  despoiled  of   their  most 
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valuiiblo  orimmciits." — K.  Gibbon.  Didine  and 
toll  I'f  llif  Uomtiii  Kinpiir,  eh.  17, — "  Tlif  new 
city  WHS  nil  I'Xiii-t  copy  of  old  Home.  ...  It 
WHS  iiiliiil)iti'(l  by  soimtoVs  from  Home,  \ycaltliy 
individuals  from  the  provinces  were  likewise 
compelled  to  keep  up  houses  at  Coiistanliuople. 
pensions  were  conferred  upon  tliein,  and  a  riirlit 
to  a  ci-rlaiii  amount  of  provisions  from  the  public 
stores  was  annexed  to  these  dwellini,'s.  EiL'hly 
thousiuiil  loaves  of  bread  were  distributed  daily 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople.  .  .  .  The 
tribute  iif  u'l-iiin  from  Kjrypt  wasapproiiriated  to 
supply  Constantinople,  aiiil  that  of  Africa  was 
left  f()r  the  consumption  of  Home." — O.  Finlay, 
Grniv  iiiiihrthe  Iloiiiniis,  cA.  2, 

Also  in:  .1,  B.  Burv.  IHxt.  "/  th-  liter  Romnn 
Kiiij'ii;.  U:   I,  .•/,.  .-)  (/".  1). 

A.  D,  363-518.— The  Eastern  Court  from 
Valens  to  Anastatius.— Tumults  at  the  capital. 
Sec  Komi.:  .V.  1).  ;!(i:>-:!TIMci   liio-.lls, 

A.  D.  378.— Threatened  by  the  Goths. 
SeeCJoriis:  A.  D.  :!7!l-:{S->. 

A.  D.  400. —  Popular  rising  against  the 
Gothic  soldiery. — Their  expulsion  from  the 
city.     S.c  Komi;:  .V.  D.   Ioo-.'jIs. 

A.  D.  51 1-512. ^Tumults  concerning  the 
Trisagion. — Duriiii;  the  reign  of  .VMasi;itius,  at 
Constantinople,  the  tierce  controversy  which  had 
nisred  for  many  years  tlirouirhout  the  empire, 
between  the  .^lonophysites  (who  maintained  that 
the  divine  and  the  human  natures  in  Christ  were 
one),  and  the  adherents  of  the  Council  of 
Chaleeclon  (which  declared  that  Clirisl  |iiissessed 
two  natures  in  one  person),  was  embittered  at  the 
imperial  capital  by  opposition  between  the 
emperor,  who  favored  the  Monophysites,  and  the 
patriarch  who  Avas  strict  in  Chalcedonian  ortlio- 
do.\y.  In  . '511,  and  aj;ain  in  .iri.  it  gave  iis(- to 
two  alarming  riots  at  Constantinople.  On  the 
first  oci-asion,  a  Monophysite  or  Kutychian  jjarty 
"'burst  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Archangel  in  the 
Imi>erial  Palace  and  dared  to  cliaiit  theTe  Deiim 
with  the  addition  of  the  forbiilden  words,  the 
war-cry  of  many  an  Eutychiau  mob,  '  Who  w-ast 
crueitied  for  us.'  The  Trisagion,  as  it  was  called, 
the  thriee-repeated  cry  to  the  Holy  One,  which 
Isaiah  in  his  vision  heard  uttered  l)y  the  sera- 
phim, became,  by  the  addition  of  these  words, 
as  emphatic  a  statement  as  the  Monophysite 
parly  could  desire  of  their  favourite  tenet  that 
God,  ni>t  man,  breathed  out  his  soul  unto  death 
outside  the  gates  of  .Jerusalem.  .  .  .  On  the 
ne.xt  Sunday  the  Monophysites  sang  the  verse 
which  was  their  war-cry  in  the  great  Basilica 
itself."  The  riot  which  ensued  was  ipiieted  with 
difficulty  by  the  patriarch,  to  whom  the  emperor 
humbled  himself.  But  in  the  next  year,  on  a 
fast-day  (Nov.  6)  the  Monophysites  gave  a 
similar  challenge,  singing  the  Trisagion  with  the 
proliiliite(l  words  added,  and  "again  psalmody 
gave  iilace  to  blows;  men  wounded  and  djing 
lay  upon  the  floor  of  the  church.  .  .  .  The 
orthodox  mob  streamed  from  all  parts  into  the 
great  forum.  There  they  swarmed  and  swayed 
to  and  fro  all  that  day  and  all  that  night, 
shouting  forth,  not  the  greatness  of  the  Ephesian 
Diana,  but  'Holy,  Holy.  Holy,'  without  the 
words  ■  Who  wast  crueitied, '  They  hewed  down 
the  monks. —  a  minority  of  their  class. —  who 
were  on  the  side  of  the  imperial  creed,  and 
burned  their  monasteries  with  lire."  After  two 
days  of  riot,  the  aged  emperor  humbled  himself 
to  the    mob,  in    the    great    Circus,    offered    to 


abdicate  the  throne  and  made  peace  by  promises 
to  respect  thedecreesof  Chaleedon. — T.  Hodgkin. 
IIkIi/ (Uiil  Jfcr  Iiiriuhru,  M:  4.  rh.  10. — See.  also, 
XksTOUI.V.V  .\.NI>  MONOIMIVSITK  CoNTKOVKKSY. 

A.  D.  532. — The  Sedition  of  Nika.  .See 
CiKcrs,  F.vcrio.Ns  oh- tin;  Kom.vx. 

A.  D.  S42. — The  Plague.  See  Pl.\o0E: 
A.  D.  5|-,>-.V.)l. 

A.  D.  553. — General  Council.  See  TiiukI'; 
Cii.vi'TKKS,  Tin;  Disi'i  ri;i)K  Tin;. 

A.  D.  626.— Attacked  by  the  Avars  and 
Persians.     See  Kd.mk:  A.  I).  ."iO.-)- (i.'s. 

A.  D.  668-675.— First  siege  by  the  Sara- 
cens.— ■■  Fiirty-six  years  after  Ihellighlof  .Ma- 
homet from  .Mecca  his  disciples  appeared  in 
arms  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  They 
were  animate(l  by  a  genuine  or  fictitious  saying 
of  the  propliet.  that,  to  the  first  army  which 
besieged  the  city  of  the  C;esars,  their  sins  were 
forgiven.  .  .  .  No  sooner  had  the  Caliph  Moa- 
wiyah  [the  first  of  the  Ommiade  caliphs,  seated 
at  Damascus,]  suppressed  his  rivals  and  estab- 
lisheil  his  throne,  than  h<' aspired  to  ex])iate  tlut 
guilt  of  civil  blood  by  the  success  of  this  holy 
eX])editioii;  his  i)reparations  by  sea  and  land 
were  adequate  to  the  im|)ortanee  of  the  object; 
his  standard  was  entrusted  to  Sophian,  a  veteran 
warrior.  .  .  .  The  Greeks  had  little  to  hope,  nor 
had  their  enemies  any  reasons  of  fear,  from  the 
courage  and  vigilance  of  the  reigning  Emperor, 
who  disgraced  the  name  of  Coustantinc,  and 
imitated  only  the  inglorious  years  of  his  gnind- 
I'ather  lleniclius.  Without  delay  or  cjppositinn, 
the  naval  forces  of  the  Saracens  p;issed  through 
the  unguarded  channel  of  the  Hellespont,  which 
even  now,  under  the  feeble  and  disorderly  gov- 
ernment of  the  Turks,  is  maintained  as  the 
natural  bulwark  of  the  capital.  The  Arabian 
licet  cast  anchor  and  the  troops  were  disembarke<l 
near  the  pahu'e  of  Ilebdomon,  seven  miles  from 
the  city.  During  many  days,  from  the  dawn  of 
light  to  the  evening,  the  line  of  assaidt  was  ex- 
tended from  the  golden  gate  to  the  Eastern 
promontory.  .  .  .  But  the  besiegers  had  formed 
an  iusufflcient  estimate  of  the  strength  and  re- 
.sources  of  Constantinople.  The  solid  and  lofty 
walls  were  guarded  by  numbers  and  discipline; 
the  spirit  of  the  Honians  was  rekindled  by  the 
last  danger  of  their  religion  and  empire;  the 
fugitives  from  the  conquered  provinces  more 
successfully  renewed  the  defence  of  Damascus 
and  Alexandria  ;  and  the  Saracens  were  dismayed 
by  the  strange  and  prodigious  effects  of  artificial 
fire.  This  firm  and  effectual  resistance  diverted 
their  arms  to  the  more  ea.sy  attempts  of  |)Iunder- 
ing  the  European  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Pro- 
poutis;  and,  after  keeping  the  .sea  from  the 
month  of  April  to  that  of  September,  on  the 
approach  of  winter  they  retreated  four  score 
miles  from  the  capital,  to  the  isle  of  Cyzicus,  in 
which  they  had  established  their  magazine  of 
spoil  and  provisions.  So  patient  was  their  jier- 
severence,  or  so  languid  were  their  ojienitions, 
that  they  repeated  in  the  six  following  summers 
the  same  attack  and  retreat,  with  a  gr,iilu:il 
abatement  of  hope  and  vigour,  till  the  mischances 
of  .shipwreck  and  disease,  of  the  sword  and  of 
fire,  compelled  them  to  relinqinsh  the  fruitless 
enterprise.  They  might  bewail  the  lo.ss,  or  cinn- 
mcmorale  the  martynlnm.  of  30,01)1)  Moslems 
who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople.  .  .  .  The 
event  of  the  siege  revived,  both  in  the  East  ami 
West,  the  reputation  of  the  Uoman  arms,   and 
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cast  a  inoraentiiry  shade  over  the  glories  of  the 
Saracens.  ...  A  peace,  or  truce  of  thirty  j'cars 
was  ratified  between  tlie  two  Empires;  and  tlie 
stipulation  of  an  annual  tribute,  tifty  horses  of  a 
noble  breed,  tifty  slaves,  and  .3,000  pieces  of 
gold,  degraded  the  majesty  of  the  commander  of 
the  faithful." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Rtiinitn   Eijiph'i',  rji.  Tyl. 

A.  D.  68o. — General  Council     See  Monothe- 

LITE  CoNTItOVKHSY. 

A.  D.  717-718. — The  second  siege  by  the 
Saracens. — "When  Leo  [the  Isaurian]  was  raised 
to  the  [Byzantine]  throne  [A.  D.  717],  the  empire 
was  threatened  with  immediate  ruin.  Si.\  em- 
perors had  been  dethroned  within  the  space  of 
twenty-one  years.  .  .  .  The  Bulgarians  and 
Sdavonians  wasted  Europe  up  to  the  walls  of 
Constantinople;  the  Saracens  ravaged  the  whole 
of  Asia  Minor  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  .  .  . 
The  Caliph  Suleiman,  who  had  seen  one  private 
adventurer  succeeil  the  other  in  quick  succession 
on  the  imperial  tlirone,  deemed  the  moment 
favourable  for  the  final  conquest  of  the  Chris- 
tians; and,  reinforcing  his  brother's  army  [in 
Asia  Elinor],  he  ordered  him  to  lay  siege  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  Saracen  empire  had  now 
reached  its  greatest  extent.  From  the  banks  of 
the  Sihun  and  the  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  in  Mauretania  and  Spain,  the  order  of 
Suleiman  was  implicitly  obeyed.  .  .  .  The  army 
iMoslemah  led  against  Constantinople  was  tlic 
best-appointed  that  had  ever  attacked  the 
Christians:  it  consisted  of  80,000  warriors.  The 
Caliph  announced  his  intention  of  taking  the 
field  in  person  with  additional  forces,  should  the 
capital  of  the  Christians  offer  a  protracted  re- 
sistance to  the  arms  of  Islam.  The  whole  expe- 
dition is  said  to  have  employed  180,000  men. 
.  .  .  Moslemah,  after  capturing  Pergamus, 
marched  to  Abydos,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
Saracen  fleet.  lie  then  transported  his  army 
across  the  Hellespont,  and  marching  along  the 
shore  of  the  Propontis,  invested  Leo  in  his  capital 
both  by  land  and  sea.  The  strong  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  engines  of  defence  with  which 
Roman  and  Greek  art  had  covered  the  ramparts, 
and  the  skill  of  the  Byzantine  engineers,  rendered 
every  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  assault  hope- 
less, so  that  the  Saracens  were  compelled  to  trust 
to  the  effect  of  a  strict  blockade  for  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  city.  .  .  .  The  besiegers  encamped 
before  Constantinople  on  tlie  l.ith  August  717. 
The  Caliph  Suleiman  died  before  he  was  able  to 
send  any  reinforcements  to  his  brother.  The 
winter  proved  unusually  severe."  Great  num- 
bers of  the  warriors  from  the  south  were  destroyed 
by  the  inclemency  of  a  climate  to  which  they 
had  not  beconre  inured ;  many  more  died  of 
famine  in  the  Moslem  camp,  while  the  besieged 
city  was  plentifully  supplied.  The  whole  under- 
taking was  disastrous  from  its  beginning  to  its 
close,  and,  exactly  one  year  from  the  pitching  of 
his  camp  under  the  Byzantine  walls,  "on  the 
15th  of  August  718,  Moslemah  raised  the  siege, 
after  ruining  one  of  the  finest  armies  the  Saracens 
ever  assembled.  .  .  .  Pew  military  details  con- 
cerning Leo's  defence  of  Constantinople  have 
been  preser\-ed,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  a  i 
warlike  age.  .  .  .  The  vanity  of  Gallic  writers 
has  magnified  the  success  of  Charles  Martel  over 
a  plundering  expedition  of  the  Spanish  Arabs 
into  a  marvellous  victory,  and  attributed  the  de- 


liverance  of  Europe  from  the  Saracen  yoke  to 
the  valour  of  the  Franks.  A  veil  has  been 
thrown  over  the  talents  and  courage  of  Leo,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  just  seated  on  the  imperial 
throne,  who  defeated  the  long-planned  schemes 
of  conquest  of  the  Caliphs  Welid  and  Suleiman. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  Isaurian  litera- 
ture. .  .  .  The  war  was  languidly  carried  on 
for  some  years  and  the  Saracens  were  gradually 
expelled  from  most  of  their  conquests  beyond 
Jlount  Tauris. "— G.  Finlay,  Hint,  of  the  Bi/sati- 
(iiie  Empire  fi-oni  7\(i  to  ll)."i7.  ,'li.  1. 

A.  D.  747'.— The  Great  Plague.  See  Pl.^gue; 
A.  D.  744-748. 

A.  D.  754.— The  Iconoclastic  Council.     See 

ICOXOCL.iSTIC  C( INTRO VKKSV. 

A.  D.  865.— First  attack  by  the  Russians.— 

"In  the  year  865,  a  nation  hitherto  unknown 
made  its  first  appearance  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  where  it  was  destined  to  act  no  unimport- 
ant part.  Its  entrance  into  the  political  system 
of  the  European  nations  was  marked  by  an 
attempt  to  take  Constantinople,  a  project  which 
it  has  often  revived.  .  .  .  In  theyear802,  Rurik, 
a  Scandinavian  or  Varangian  chief,  arrived  at 
Novgorod,  and  laid  the  tirst  foundation  of  the 
state  which  has  grown  into  the  Itussian  empire. 
The  Russian  people,  under  Varangian  domina- 
tion, rapidly  increased  in  power,  and  reduced 
many  of  their  neighbours  to  submission.  .  .  . 
From  what  particular  circumstance  the  Russians 
were  led  to  make  their  daring  attack  on  Con- 
stantinople is  not  known.  The  Emperor  Michael 
[III.]  had  taken  the  command  <jf  an  army  to 
act  against  the  Saracens,  and  Oryphas,  adminil 
of  the  fleet,  acted  as  governf)r  of  the  capital 
during  his  absence.  Before  the  Emperor  had 
commenced  his  military  operations,  a  fleet  of  200 
Russian  vessels  of  small  size,  taking  advantage 
of  a  favourable  wind,  suddenly  passed  through 
the  Bosphorus,  and  anchored  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Black  River  in  the  Propontis,  about  18  miles 
from  Constantinople.  This  Russian  expedition 
had  already  plundered  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  from  its  station  within  the  Bosphorus  it 
ravaged  the  country  about  Constantinople,  and 
plundered  the  Prince's  Islands,  pillaging  the 
monasteries  and  slaying  the  monks  as  well  as  the 
other  inhabitants.  The  Emperor,  informed  by 
Oryphas  of  the  attack  on  his  capittd  hastened  to 
itsdefence.  .  .  .  It  ri-(iuin'd  nogreatexertionson 
the  part  of  the  imperial  ollicers  to  equip  a  force 
sufficient  to  attack  and  put  to  fiight  these 
invaders;  but  the  horrid  cruelty  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  the  wild  daring  of  their  Varangian 
leaders,  made  a  profound  impression  on  the 
people  of  Constantinople." — G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire,  l>k.  1,  ch.  3.  *«'■/.  3. 

A.  D.  907-1043. — Repeated  attacks  by  the 
Russians. — Notwitlistaiidiiig  an  active  and  in- 
creasing commercial  intercourse  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Russians,  Constantinople  was  ex- 
])OSed,  during  the  tenth  century  and  part  of  the 
eleventh,  to  repeated  attacks  from  the  masterful 
Varangians  and  their  subjects.  In  the  year  907, 
a  fleet  of  2,000  Russian  vessels  or  boats  swarmed 
into  the  Bosphorus,  and  laid  waste  the  shores  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople.  "  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  expedition  was  undertaken  to 
obtain  indemnity  for  .some  commercial  losses  sus- 
tained bv  imperial  negligence,  monopoly  or 
oppression.  The  subjects  of  the  emperor  were 
nuirdered,  and  the  Russians  amused  themselves 
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with  torturing  their  captives  in  tlie  most  bnr- 
biirons  miuinef.  At  length  Leo  [YI.]  purclmseil 
their  rolrent  bv  tiie  imyment  of  ii  large  sum  of 
money.  .  .  .  these  iKwtilities  were  terminated 
by  II  conimercial  treatv  in  OVi."  There  was 
[H-ace  uniler  this  treaty  until  'Ml.  when  a  thir<l 
attack  on  Constantinople  was  led  by  Igor,  the 
son  of  Kurik.  But  it  endecl  most  disastrously 
for  the  Kus-sians  and  Igor  escaped  with  only  a 
few  boats.  The  result  was  another  important 
treaty,  negotiated  in  'M:>.  In  !)T0  the  Byzantine 
Emp'ire  was  more  seriously  threatened  by  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  to  subdue 
the  kinirdom  of  Bulgaria:  which  would  have 
brouirht  them  into  the  same  dangerous  neighbor- 
luMid  to  Ciinstanlinoplc  that  the  Russia  of  our 
own  (lav  has  labored  so  hard  to  reach.  But  the 
able  soldier  .John  Ziniisces  ha|ipened  to  occupy 
the  Bv/.antine  throne;  the  Russian  inva.sion  of 
Bulgaria  was  reiu'lled  and  Bulgaria,  itself,  was 
rcanne.\ed  to  the  Empire,  which  pushed  its 
boundaries  to  the  Danube,  once  more.  For  more 
than  half  a  century,  Constantinople  was  undis- 
turbed bv  the  covetous  ambition  of  her  Russian 
fellow  Christians.  Then  they  invaded  the  Bos- 
phorus  again  with  a  formidable  armament ;  but 
the  c.xpeilition  was  wholly  disastrous  and  they 
retreated  with  a  loss  of  "l.i.OOO  men.  "Three 
vcars  elapsed  before  peace  was  re-established; 
"but  a  treaty  was  then  concluded  and  the  trade 
at  Constantinople  placeil  on  the  old  footing. 
From  this  period  the  alliance  of  the  Russians 
with  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  long  unintcr- 
ru])led ;  and  as  the  Greeks  became  more  deejily 
imbu<'d  with  ecclesiastical  prejudices,  and  more 
hostile  to  the  Latin  nations,  the  Eastern  Church 
became,  in  their  eyes,  the  symbol  of  their 
nationality,  and  the  bigoted  attachment  of  the 
Russians  to  the  same  religious  formalities  ob- 
tained for  them  from  the  Byzantine  Greeks  the 
appellation  of  the  most  Christian  nation." — G. 
Finlay,  JfiKt.  of  the  Bi/zantine  Empire,  from  716 
to  1(^,7,  M-.  2.  ■<•/'.  n.  xi'rt.   2. 

A.  D.  io8i. — Sacked  by  the  rebel  army  of 
Alexius  Comnenus. —  Alexius  Conmenus,  the 
emperor  who  occupied  the  Byzantine  throne  at 
the  time  of  the  First  Crusade,  and  who  became 
historically  prominent  in  that  connection, 
acquired  his  crown  by  a  successful  rebellion. 
He  was  collaterally  of  the  family  of  Isaac 
Comnenus,  (Isaac  I.)  who  had  reigned  briefly  in 
10.'>7-l(l.")!t. —  he,  too,  having  been,  in  his  im- 
perial ollice,  the  jiroduct  of  a  revolution.  But 
the  interval  of  twenty-two  years  had  seen  four 
emperors  come  and  go  —  two  to  the  grave  and 
two  into  inona.stic  seclusion.  It  was  the  last  of 
these  —  Nicephorus  III.  (Botaneites)  that  Alexius 
displaced,  with  the  support  of  an  army  which 
he  had  previously  commanded.  One  of  the 
gates  of  the  capital  was  betrayed  to  him  by  a 
German  mercenary,  and  he  gained  the  city 
almost  without  a  blow.  "The  old  Emperor 
consented  to  resign  his  crown  and  retire  into  a 
monastery.  Alexius  entered  the  imperial  palace, 
and  the  rebel  army  commenced  plundering 
every  quarter  of  the  city.  Natives  and  mer- 
cenaries vied  with  one  another  in  license  and 
rapine.  No  class  of  society  was  sacred  from 
their  lust  and  avarice,  and  the  inmates  of  mon- 
asteries, churches,  and  palaces  were  alike  plim- 
dered  and  insulted.  This  sack  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Sclavonians,  Bulgarians,  and  Greeks  in 
the  service  of  the  families  of  Comnenus,  Ducas, 


and  Palcologos,  who  crept  treacherously  into 
the  city,  was  a  fit  prologue  to  its  sull'erings 
when  it  was  stormed  by  the  Crusaders  in  12(14. 
From  tins  disgraceful  cxnupiest  of  Constantinople 
bv  Alexius  Conmenus,  we  must  dale  the  decay 
of  its  wealth  and  civic  supremacy,  both  as  a 
capital  and  a  commercial  city.  .  .  .  The  power 
which  was  thus  established  in  ra]une  terminated 
al)out  a  century  later  in  a  bloody  vengeance 
inflicted  by  an  infuriated  populace  on  tlie  last 
Emperor  of  the  Comncnian  family,  Andronicus 
I.  Constantinople  was  taken  on  the  1st  of 
April.  10f<l,  and  Alexius  was  crowned  in  St. 
Sophia's  next  day."  —  G.  Finlay,  Jlist.  of  the 
Bi/z/iiitine  and  Greek  Empires,  from  716  to  1453, 
bk.  3.  '•//.  1. 

A.  D.  1204. — Conquest  and  brutal  sack  by 
Crusaders  and  Venetians.  See  Cuisadks: 
A.  D.  1301-12U3;  amlBvz.vxTiXKEMPiui:;  A.  I). 
1303-1204. 

A.  D.  1204-1261. — The  Latin  Empire  and  its 
fall. —  Recovery  by  the  Greeks.  See  Khmama, 
Till-;  Kmimue  of,  and  Byzantlm-;  E.mi'IKK:  A.  D. 
12()4-12ll.">. 

A.  D.  1261. — Great  privileges  conceded  to 
the  Genoese. — Pera  and  its  citadel  Galata 
given  up  to  them.  Sec  (Jknoa:  \.  I>.  12iil- 
1299. 

A.  D.  1261-1453. — The  restored  Greek  Em- 
pire.—On  the  2.'")th  of  July,  A.  I).  1261,  Constan- 
tinople was  surprised  and  the  last  Latin  emjieror 
expelled  by  the  fortunate  arms  of  Michael  I'ahe- 
ologus,  the  Greek  usurper  at  Nica'a.  (See  GuKKiv 
Emi'IKICok  Nic.ka.)  Twenty  days  later  .Michael 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  ancient  capi- 
tal. "But  after  the  tir.st  transport  of  devotion 
and  pride,  he  sighed  at  the  dreary  prospect  of 
solitude  and  ruin.  The  palace  was  detiled  with 
smoke  .and  dirt  and  the  gross  intemperance  of 
the  Franks;  whole  .streets  had  been  consuiued  by 
tire,  or  were  decaj'cd  by  the  injuries  of  time;  the 
sacred  and  jirofaue  edifices  were  stripped  of 
their  ornaments;  and,  as  if  the}'  were  ccmscious 
of  thi'ir  ap]in)achiug  exile,  the  industry  of  the 
Latins  had  been  contined  to  the  work  of  pillage 
and  destruction.  Trade  had  e.xpire<l  under  the 
pressure  of  anarchy  and  distress,  and  the  numbers 
of  inhabitants  had  decreased  with  the  opulence 
of  the  city.  It  was  the  first  care  of  the  Greek 
monarch  to  reinstate  the  nobles  in  the  palaces  of 
their  fathers.  .  .  .  He  repeopled  Constantinople 
by  a  liberal  invitation  to  the  provinces,  and  the 
brave  'volunteers'  were  seated  in  the  capital 
which  had  been  recovered  by  their  arms.  Instead 
of  banishing  the  factories  of  the  Pisans,  Vene- 
tians, and  Genoese,  the  prudent  conqueror  ac- 
cepted their  oatlisof  allegiance,  encouraged  their 
industry,  confirmed  their  privileges  and  allowed 
them  to  live  imdertlic  jurisdiction  of  their  jiroiier 
magistrates.  Of  these  nations  the  Pisans  and 
Venetians  preserved  their  respective  quarters  in 
the  city ;  but  the  services  and  power  of  the  Gen- 
oese [who  had  assisted  in  the  reconquest  of  Con- 
stantinople] deserved  at  the  same  time  the  grati- 
tude and  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks.  Their 
independent  colony  was  first  planted  at  the  seaport 
town  of  Heraclea  in  Thrace.  They  were  speedily 
recalled,  and  settled  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  suburb  of  Galata.  an  advantageous  post, 
in  which  they  revived  the  commerce  and  insulted 
the  majesty  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  The  re- 
covery of  Constantinople  was  celebrated  as  the 
era  of  a  new  Empire."     The  new  empire   thus 
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establislied  in  the  ancient  Roman  capital  of  tlie 
east  made  some  show  of  vigor  at  first.  Jlicluiel 
Pal;eologus  "  wrested  from  the  Franks  several 
of  the  noblest  islands  of  the  Archipelago — Les- 
bos, Chios,  and  Rliodes.  His  brother  Constan- 
tiue  was  sent  to  command  in  Mai  vasia  and  Sparta ; 
and  the  Eastern  side  of  the  !Morea.  from  Argos 
and  Napoli  to  Cape  Ta-narus,  was  repossessed 
by  the  Greeks.  .  .  .  But  in  the  pro.secution  of 
these  Western  conquests  the  countries  beyond 
the  Hellespont  were  left  naked  to  the  Turks: 
and  their  depredations  verified  the  prophecy  of 
a  dying  senator,  that  the  recovery  of  Constanti- 
nople would  be  the  ruin  of  Asia. "  Not  only  was 
A.sia  ilinor  abandoned  to  the  new  race  of  Tur- 
kish concjuerors  —  the  Ottomans  —  but  those  most 
aggressive  of  the  pro.sclytes  of  Islam  were  in- 
vited in  the  next  generation  to  cross  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  to  enter  Thrace  as  partisans  in  a 
Greek  civil  war.  Their  footing  in  Europe  once 
gained,  they  devoured  the  distracted  and  feeble 
empire  piece  by  piece,  until  little  remained  to  it 
beyond  the  capital  itself.  Long  before  the  latter 
fell,  the  empire  was  a  shadow  and  a  name.  In 
the  very  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  the  Genoese 
podesta,  at  Pera  or  Galata.  had  more  ])owcr  than 
the  Greek  Emperor;  and  the  rival  Italian  traders, 
of  Genoa,  Venice  and  Pisa,  fought  their  liattles 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Byzantines  witli  indiffer- 
ence, almost,  to  the  will  or  wishes,  the  opposi- 
tion or  the  help  of  the  latter.  "  The  weight  of 
the  Roman  Empire  was  scarcel}'  felt  in  the 
balance  of  these  opulent  and  powerful  repiiblies. 
.  .  .  The  Roman  Empire  (I  smile  in  transcribing 
the  name)  might  soon  have  sunlc  into  a  province 
of  Genoa,  if  the  ambition  of  the  republic  had 
not  been  checked  by  the  ruin  of  her  freedom  and 
naval  power.  A  long  contest  of  130  years  was 
determined  by  the  triumph  of  Venice.  .  .  .  Yet 
the  spirit  of  commerce  survived  that  of  conquest ; 
and  the  colony  of  Pera  still  awed  the  cajiital  an<l 
navigated  the  Euxine,  till  it  was  involved  by 
the  Turks  in  the  final  servitude  of  Constantinople 
itself. " — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rninan 
Empire,  ch.  63-63. 

Also  in:  G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Greek  Empires,  bk.  4,  ch.  3. — See,  also,  Turks 
<The  Ottom.^ns):  a.  D.  1240-1326;  1326-1359; 
1360-1389;  1389-1403.  &c. 

A.  D.  1348-1355. — War  with  the  Genoese. — 
Alliance  with  Venice  and  Aragon. — .John 
Cantacuzcuos,  who  usurped  the  thnme  in  1347, 
"had  not  reigned  a  year  before  he  was  involved 
in  hostilities  with  the  Genoe.se  colony  of  Galata, 
which  had  always  contained  many  warm  par- 
tisans of  the  house  of  Paleologos  [displaced  by 
Cantacuzenos].  This  factory  had  grown  into  a 
llourisliing  town,  and  commanded  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Golden  Horn.  During  the  civil  war, 
the  Genoese  capitalists  Iiad  supplied  the  regency 
with  money,  and  they  now  ffirmed  ahuost  every 
branch  of  the  revenue  which  tlie  im]ierial  govern- 
ment derived  from  the  port.  .  .  .  The  financial 
measures  of  the  new  emperor  reduced  their 
profits.  .  .  .  The  increased  industry  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Genoese,  led  to 
open  hostilities.  The  colonists  of  Galata  com- 
menced the  war  in  a  treacherous  manner,  with- 
out any  authoiitv  from  the  republic  of  Genoa 
(1348).  With  a  "fleet  of  only  eight  large  and 
some  small  galleys  they  attacked  Constantinople 
wliile  Cantacuzenos  was  absent  from  tlie  capital, 
and  burned    several   buildings  and   the  greater 


part  of  the  fleet  he  was  then  constructing.  The 
Empress  Irene,  who  administered  the  govern- 
ment in  the  absence  of  her  huslmnd,  behaved 
with  great  prudence  and  courage  and  repulsed  a 
bold  attack  of  the  Genoese.  Cantacuzenos 
hastened  to  the  capital,  where  he  spent  the 
winter  in  repairing  the  loss  his  fleet  had  sus- 
tained. As  soon  as  it  was  ready  for  action,  he 
engaged  the  Genoese  in  the  port,  where  he  hoped 
that  their  naval  skill  would  be  of  no  avail,  and 
where  the  numerical  superiority  of  his  ships 
would  insure  liim  a  victory.  He  expected, 
moreover,  to  gain  po.sscssion  of  Galata  itself  by 
an  attack  on  the  land  side  while  the  Genoese 
were  occupied  at  sea.  The  cowardly  conduct  of 
the  Greeks,  both  b_v  sea  and  land,  rendered  his 
plans  abortive.  The  greater  part  of  his  ships 
were  taken,  and  his  army  retreated  without 
making  a  serious  attack.  Fortunately  for  Can- 
tacuzenos, the  colonists  of  Galata  received  an 
order  from  the  Senate  of  Genoa  to  conclude 
peace.  .  .  .  Their  victoi'y  enabled  them  to 
obtain  favourable  terms,  and  to  keep  jiossession 
of  some  land  they  hail  seized,  and  on  which  they 
soon  completed  the  construction  of  a  new  citadel. 
The  friendly  disposition  manifested  by  the 
government  of  Genoa  induced  Cantacuzenos  to 
send  ambassadors  to  the  Senate  to  demand  the 
restoration  of  the  island  of  Chios,  which  had 
been  conquered  by  a  band  of  Genoese  e.xiles  in 
1346.  A  treaty  was  conchided.  by  which  the 
Genoese  were  to  restore  the  island  to  the  Emperor 
of  Constantinople  in  ten  years.  .  .  .  But  this 
treaty  was  never  carried  into  execution,  for  the 
exiles  at  Chios  set  botli  the  repulilic  of  Genoa  ami 
tlio  Greek  Empire  at  defiance,  and  retained  their 
conquest."  The  peace  with  Genoa  was  of  short 
duration.  Cantacuzenos  was  bent  tipou  expell- 
ing the  Genoese  from  Galata,  and  as  they 
were  now  involved  in  the  war  with  the  Venetians 
which  is  known  as  the  war  of  CafTa  he  hoped  to 
accomplish  his  purpose  by  joining  the  latter. 
"The  Genoese  had  drawn  into  their  hands  the 
greater  part  of  the  conuucrce  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  town  of  Tana  or  Azof  was  then  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance,  as  many  of  the 
productions  of  India  and  China  found  their  way 
to  western  Europe  from  its  warehouses.  _  The 
Genoese,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
Tartars,  had  been  compelled  to  susiiend  their 
intercourse  with  Tana,  and  the  Venetians,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  opportunity,  had  extended 
their  trade  and  increased  their  jiruiits.  The  envy 
of  the  Genoese  led  them  to  obstruct  tlie  Vene- 
tian trade  and  cajiture  Venetian  shijis,  imtil  at 
length  the  disputes  of  the  two  republics  broke 
out  in  open  war  in  1348.  In  the  year  13.M. 
Cantacuzenos  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Venice,  and  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the 
Venetians,  who  had  also  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Peter  the  Ceremonious,  king  of  Aragon. 
Nicholas  Pisani,  one  of  tlie  ablest  admirals  of 
the  au'e,  appeared  before  Constantinople  with  the 
Venetian  fleet ;  but  his  ships  had  sutfered  severely 
from  a  storm,  and  his  princiiial  object  was 
attained  when  he  had  convoyed  the  merchant- 
men of  Venice  safely  into  the  Black  Sea.  Can- 
tacuzenos, however,"  Iiail  no  object  but  to  take 
Galata;  and,  expecting  to  receive  important  aid 
from  Pisani,  he  attacked  tlie  Genoese  colony 
by  sea  and  land.  His  assault  was  defeated  in 
consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  lukewarmness  of  the  Venetians.  Pisaui  retired 
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to  Ncgropont,  to  ofToci  a  junction  with  the  Catalan 
tieet  ;"anil  Papmo  Doria.  wlio  had  pursued  liim 
with  a  superior  force,  in  returning'  to  Gahita  to 
pass  tlie  winter,  stormed  the  town  of  Heradeia 
on  the  .Sea  of  Marmora,  where  Cantacuzenos  liad 
colU'Cted  large  mairazines  of  provisions,  and 
carried  off  a  rich  lMH)ty.  with  many  wealthy 
Greeks,  who  were  cipmpelled  to  ransom  them- 
stdves  hy  paying  large  sums  to  these  cai>tors. 
Cantacuzenos"  was  now  besieged  in  Constanti- 
nople. .  .  .  The  Genoese,  unahle  to  make  any 
impres-sion  on  the  city,  indemnified  themselves 
by  ravaging  the  Greek  territory  on  the  IJlack 
Sea.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  year  Vi'>'2,  Pisaiu  returned 
to  Constantinople  with'  the  C.italan  tl<et.  under 
Ponzio  da  Santai>aee.  and  a  great  battle  was 
fought  between  the  ;illies  and  the  Genoese,  in 
full  view  of  Constantinople  and  Galata.  Tlic 
scene  of  the  combat  was  off  the  island  of  Prote, 
and  it  received  the  name  of  Vnichophagos  from 
some  sunken  rocks,  of  which  the  Genoese  availed 
themselves  in  their  manteuvres.  The  honour  of 
a  doubtful  and  bloody  day  rested  with  the 
Genoese.  .  .  .  Pi.sjuii  soon  quitted  the  neighbour- 
h(Mid  of  Const.-uitinople.  and  Cantacuzenos, 
having  nothing  more  to  hope  from  the  Venetian 
alliance  .  .  .  concluded  a  peace  with  the  repub- 
lic of  Genoa.  In  this  war  he  had  exposed  the 
weakness  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  tlie  decline  of 
the  maritime  force  of  Greece,  to  all  the  states  of 
Europe.  The  treaty  confirmed  all  the  previous 
privileges  and  encroachments  of  the  colony  of 
Galata  and  other  Genoese  establislinunts  in  the 
Empire." — G.  Finlay,  IIii<t.  of  the  lijizitntine  nud 
Ortek  Kiiijni<»,  ~l>}-\i^hi.  hk.  4,  ch.  2,  xert.  4. — 
The  retirement  of  the  Greeks  from  the  contest 
did  not  check  the  war  between  Genoa  and 
Venice  and  the  other  allies  of  the  latter,  which 
was  continue<l  until  13.J.5.  The  Genoese  were 
defeated,  August  29,  13.")3,  by  the  Venetians  and 
Catalans,  in  a  great  battle  fought  near  Lojera. 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Sardinia,  losing  41 
galleys  and  4.500  or  .5,000  men.  They  obt.iincd 
their  revenge  the  next  year,  on  the  4th  of 
November,  when  Paganino  Doria  suriuised  the 
Venetian  admiral.  Pisani.  at  Portolongo.  opposite 
the  island  of  Sapienza,  as  he  w,is  preparing  to  go 
into  winter-quarters.  "  Tlie  Venetians  sustained 
not  so  much  a  defeat  as  a  total  discomfiture;  450 
were  killed;  an  enormous  number  of  prisoners. 
loosely  calculated  at  G.OtJO,  and  a  highly  valuable 
booty  in  prizes  and  stores,  were  taken."  In 
June,  13.55,  the  war  was  ended  by  a  treaty  which 
excluded  Venice  from  all  Black  Sea  ports  except 
Caffa.— W.  C.  Ilazlitt,  Hist,  of  the  Venetian 
Republic,  ch.  l.S-19  (i:  3). 

Also  ix:  F.  A.  Parker,  The  Fleets  of  the  World, 
pp.  S8-94. 

A.  D.  1453.— Conquest  by  the  Turks.— 
Jlahoniet  11..  son  of  Amurath  II.  came  to  the 
Ottoman  throne,  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-one.  in 
1451.  "The  con((uest  of  Constantinople  was 
the  first  object  on  which  his  thoughts  were  fixed 
at  the  opening  of  his  reign.  The  resolution 
with  which  he  had  formed  this  purpose  expressed 
itself  in  his  stern  reply  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Emperor,  offering  him  tribute  if  he  would 
renounce  the  project  of  building  a  fort  on  the 
European  shore  of  the  Bosporus,  whicli,  at  the 
distance  of  only  five  miles  from  the  capital, 
would  give  him  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea. 
He  ordered  the  envoys  to  retire,  and  tlireatened 
to  flay  alive  any  who  should  dare  to  bring  him  a 


similar  message  again.  The  fort  was  liMi^-licd  in 
three  months  and  garrisoned  with  400  janizaries; 
a  tribute  was  exacted  of  all  vessels  that  pas.sed, 
and  war  was  formally  declared  by  the  Sultan. 
Constantine  [Conslantine  Pahvologus.  the  l;ist 
(ireek  Emjieror]  made  the  best  |ii'eparations  in 
his  power  for  defence;  but  lie  could  muster  only 
GOO  Greek  soldiers."  In  order  to  .secure  aid  from 
the  Pope  and  the  Italians,  Constantine  united 
himself  with  the  Roman  Church.  A  few  hundred 
troops  were  then  sent  to  his  assistance;  but,  at 
the  most,  he  had  only  succeeded  in  manning  the 
many  miles  of  the  city  wall  with  il.ooi)  men, 
wlieii.  in  April,  14.53.  the  Sultan  iiivcsteil  it. 
The  Turkish  army  was  said  to  number  2.50,000 
men,  and  420  vessels  were  counted  in  the  accom- 
panying fleet.  A  summons  to  surrender  was 
answered  with  indignant  lefu.sal  by  Constantine, 
"who  had  calmly  resolved  not  to  survive  the 
fall  of  the  city,"  and  the  final  ass;iult  of  the 
furious  Turks  was  made  on  the  29tli  of  .May,  14.53. 
The  heroic  Em|)eror  was  slain  among  the  la.sl 
defenders  of  the  gate  of  St.  Bonianns,  and  the 
janizaries  rode  over  his  dead  body  as  they 
charged  into  the  streets  of  the  fallen  Koinau 
capital.  "The  despairing  people  —  senators, 
priests,  monks,  nuns,  husbands,  wives  and 
children  —  sought  safety  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia.  A  prophecy  had  been  circulated  that 
here  the  Turks  would  be  arrested  by  an  angel 
from  heaven,  with  a  drawn  sword;  and  liitlier 
the  miserable  multitude  crowded,  in  the  ex]iec- 
tatiou  of  supernatural  help.  The  coiKiuerors 
followed,  sword  in  hand,  slaughtering  those 
whom  they  encountered  in  the  street.  They 
broke  down  the  doors  of  the  church  with  axes, 
and,  rushing  in,  committed  every  act  of  atrocity 
that  a  frantic  thirst  for  blood  and  the  inllamed 
pas.sions  of  demons  could  suggest.  All  the 
unhappy  victims  were  divided  as  slaves  among 
the  soldiers,  without  regard  to  blood  or  rank, 
and  hurried  off  to  the  camp;  and  the  mighty 
cathedral,  so  long  the  glory  of  the  Christian 
world,  soon  presented  only  traces  of  the  oi'gies 
of  hell.  The  other  quarters  of  the  city  were 
plundered  by  other  divisions  of  the  army.  .  .  . 
About  noon  the  Sultan  made  his  trium|)hal  entry 
by  the  gate  of  St.  Bomanos,  passing  by  the  body 
of  the  Emperor,  which  lay  concealed  among  the 
slain.  Entering  the  church,  he  ordered  a  moolah 
to  ascend  the  bema  and  announce  to  the  Mussul- 
mans that  St.  Sophia  was  now  a  mosque.  I'on- 
.secrated  to  the  prayers  of  the  true  believers.  He 
ordered  the  body  of  the  Emperor  to  be  sought, 
his  head  to  be  exposed  to  the  people,  and  after- 
wards to  be  sent  as  a  trophy,  to  be  seen  by  the 
Greeks,  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  For  thn^e  days  the  city  was  given  up 
to  the  indescril)al)le  horrors  of  pillage  and  the 
license  of  the  ^lussidman  soldiery.  Forty 
thousand  perished  during  the  sack  of  the  city 
and  fifty  thousand  were  reduced  to  slavery." — 
C.  C.  Fellon,  (rreere,  Ancient  and  Modern : 
Fourth  course,  led.  6. 

Also  in:  G.  Finlay.  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Greek  Empires  from  716  to  1453,  bk.  4,  ch.  2. — E. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Full  of  the  Romua  Empire, 
ch.  G8. 

A.  D,  1453-1481. — The  city  repopulated  and 
rebuilt. — Creation  of  the  Turkish  Stamboul. — 
"  It  was  necessary  for  .Mohamiued  II,  to  lepeople 
Constantinople,  in  onler  to  render  it  the  capital 
of  the  Othomau  Enqiire.     The  installation  of  an 
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orthodox  Patriarch  cahncd  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks,  and  many  wiio  liad  emigrated  before  tlie 
siege  gradually  returned,  and  were  allowed  to 
claim  a  portion  of  their  property.  But  the  slow 
increase  of  population,  caused  by  a  sense  of 
security  and  the  hope  of  gain,  did  not  satisfy  the 
Sultan,  who  was  determined  to  see  his  capital 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  East,  and  who 
knew  that  it  had  formerly  exceeded  Damascus, 
Bagdad  and  Cairo,  in  wealth,  extent  and  jiopu- 
lation.  From  most  of  his  subsequent  conquests 
Mohammed  compelled  the  wealthiest  of  the  in- 
haljitants  to  emigrate  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  granted  them  plots  of  land  to  build  their 
houses.  ,  .  .  Turks,  Greeks.  Servians,  Bidgari- 
ans,  Albanians,  and  Lazes,  followed  one  another 
in  quick  succession,  and  long  before  the  end  of 
his  reign  Constantinople  was  crowded  by  a  num- 
erous and  active  population,  and  presented  a  more 
flourishing  aspect  than  it  had  done  during  the  pre- 
ceding century.  The  embellishment  of  his  capital 
was  also  the  object  of  the  Sultan's  attention. 
.  .  .  Mosques,  minarets,  fountains  and  tombs, 
the  great  objects  of  architectural  magnificence 
among    the  Mussulmans,    were  constructed    in 


every  quarter  of  the  city.  .  .  .  The  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  Stamboul  of  the  present  day  owes 
most  of  its  artificial  features  to  the  Othoman  con- 
quest, and  wears  a  Turkish  aspect.  The  Con- 
stantinople of  the  Byzantine  Empire  disappeared 
with  the  last  relics  of  the  Greek  Empire.  The 
traveller  who  now  desires  to  view  the  vestiges  of 
a  Byzantine  capital,  and  examine  the  last  relics 
of  Byzantine  architecture,  must  continue  his 
travels  eastward  to  Trebizond."— G.  Finlay,  Ilist. 
I  if  the  Byzantine  and  Greek  Emninn,  from  716  to 
14.53.  hk.  4.  ch.  3.  xei-t.  7. 

A.  D.  1807.— Threatened  by  a  British  fleet. 
SeeTfKKS:  A.  D.  1NOO-1,M(,I7. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,     Conference     of 

(1877).     SeeTfRKs:  A.  I).  1S61-1M7T. 

CONSTANTIUS  I.,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D. 
305-:3(tO Constantius  II.,  A.  1).  ;i:i7-:iGl. 

CONSTITUTION,  The  battles  of  the  frig- 
ate. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1^<12- 
18i:i  and  1814. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  ARAGON  AND 
CASTILE  (the  old  monarchy).  See  Cortes, 
The  E.\iti,Y  Sp.oiisii. 
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The  subjoined  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  is  a  translation  "from  the 
orticial  edition  of  1868,"  taken  from  R.  Napp's 
work  on  "The  Argentine  Republic,'  prepared 
for  the  Central  Argentine  Commission  on  the  Cen- 
tenary Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  1876.  Accord- 
ing to  the  "Statesman's  Year-Book"  of  1893, 
there  have  been  no  modifications  since  1860: 

Part  I. 

Article  i.  The  Argentine  Nation  adopts  the 
federal-republican,  and  representative  form  of 
Government,  as  established  by  the  present  Con- 
stitution. 

Art.  2.  The  Federal  Government  shall  main- 
tain the  Apostolic  Roman  Catholic  Faith. 

Art.  3.  The  authorities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  reside  in  the  city  which  a  s|iecial  law 
of  Congress  may  declare  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
public, subsequently  to  the  cession  by  one  or 
more  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures,  of  the  tcm- 
torj'  about  to  be  federalized. 

Art.  4.  The  Federal  Government  shall  ad- 
minister the  expenses  of  the  Nation  out  of  the 
revenue  in  the  National  Treasury,  derived  from 
import  and  export  duties ;  from  the  sale  and  lease 
of  the  public  lands;  from  postage:  and  from 
such  other  taxes  as  the  General  Congress  may 
equitably  and  proportiouably  lay  upon  the  peo- 
ple; as  also,  from  such  loans  and  credits  as  may 
be  decreed  by  it  in  times  of  national  necessity,  or 
for  enterprises  of  national  utility. 

Art.  5.  Each  Province  shall  make  a  Constitu- 
tion for  itself,  according  to  tlie  republican  repre- 
sentative system,  and  the  principles,  declarations 
and  guarantees  of  this  Constitution ;  and  which 
shall'provide  for  (secure)  JIunicipal  Government, 
primary  education  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Under  these  conditions  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  guarantee  to  each  Province  the  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  its  institutions. 

Art.  6.  The  Federal  Government  shall  inter- 
vene in  the  Provinces  to  guarantee  the  republican 


form  of  Government,  or  to  repel  foreign  invasion, 
and  also,  on  application  of  their  constituted  au- 
thorities, should  they  have  been  deposed  by 
sedition  or  by  invasion  from  another  Province, 
for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  or  re-establishing 
them. 

Art.  7.  Full  faith  shall  be  given  in  each  Prov- 
ince to  the  public  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings 
of  every  other  Province ;  and  Congress  may  by 
general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such 
iicts  and  proceedings  shall  be  i)roved,  and  the 
effect  thereof. 

Art.  8.  The  citizens  of  each  Province  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties, inherent  to  the  citizens  of  all  the  several 
Provinces.  The  reciprocal  extradition  of  crimi- 
nals between  all  the  Provinces,  is  obligatory. 

Art.  9.  Throughout  the  territory  of  the  Nation, 
no  other  than  the  National  Custoni-Houses  shall 
be  allowed,  and  they  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
tariffs  sanctioned  by  Congress. 

Art.  10.  The  circulation  of  all  goods  produced 
or  manufactured  in  the  Republic,  is  free  within 
its  borders,  as  also,  that  of  all  species  of  mer- 
chandise which  may  be  dispatched  by  the  Cus- 
tom-Housesof  entry. 

Art.  II.  Such  articles  of  native  or  foreign  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  cattle  of  every  kind,  which 
pass  from  one  Province  to  another,  shall  be  free 
from  all  transit-duties,  and  also  the  vehicles, 
vessels  or  animals,  which  transport  them:  and  no 
tax,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  can  be  henceforward 
imposed  upon  them  on  account  of  such  transit. 

Art.  12.  Vessels  bound  from  one  Province  to 
another,  shall  not  be  compelled  to  enter,  anchor, 
or  pay  transit-duties;  nor  in  any  case  can  prefer- 
ences be  granted  to  one  jjort  over  another,  by 
any  conun'ercial  laws  or  regulations. 

Art.  13.  New  Provinces  may  be  admitted  into 
the  Nation:  but  no  Province  shall  be  erected 
within  the  territory  of  any  other  Pn.vince,  or 
Provinces,  nor  any  Province  be  formed  by  the 
junction  of  various  Provinces,  without  the  con- 
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st'iil  <pf  tlif   legislatures  of  the  Provinces  cou- 
teriitil.  as  well'ns  of  Congress. 

Art.  14.  All  the  inhabitiuits  of  the  Nation  shall 
enjov  the  following  rishts.  iiccordini:  to  the  laws 
whieli  regulate  their  exercise:  viz.,  to  labor  anil 
to  practice  all  lawful  inilustry;  to  trade  ami 
navinale;  to  petition  the  authorities;  to  enter, 
remain  in,  travel  over  anil  leave.  Argentine  terri- 
tory ;  to  publish  their  ideas  in  the  public-press 
wit'iiout  previous  censure;  to  enjoy  and  dispose 
<if  their  property;  to  associate  for  useful  pur- 
poses; to  profess  freely  their  religion;  to  leach 
and  to  learn. 

Art.  15.  In  the  Argentine  Nation  there  arc  no 
slaves:  the  few  which  now  e.xist  shall  be  free 
from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, and  a  special  law  shall  regulate  the  indcni- 
iiily  acknowledged  as  due  by  this  declaration. 
.\11  contracts  fertile  purchase  and  sale  of  persons 
is  a  crime,  for  which  those  who  make  them,  as 
Well  as  the  notary  or  functionary  which  author- 
izes them,  shall  "bo  responsible,  and  the  slaves 
who  in  anv  manner  whatever  maybe  introduced, 
shall  be  free  from  the  sole  fact  that  they  tread 
the  territory  of  the  Republic. 

Art.  16.  The  Argentine  Nation  docs  not  ad- 
mit the  prerogativeiTof  blood  nor  of  birth;  in  it, 
there  are  no  personal  privileges  or  titles  of  no- 
bility. All  its  inhabitants  are  equal  in  presence 
of  tile  law,  and  admissible  to  office  without  other 
condition  than  that  of  fitness.  Etjiiality  is  the 
basis  of  taxation  .'is  well  as  of  public-posts. 

Art.  17.  Property  is  inviolable,  and  no  inhabit- 
ant i)f  the  Nation  can  be  deprived  of  it,  save  by 
virtue  of  a  sentence  based  on  law.  The  expro|)ii- 
ation  for  jiublic  utility  must  be  authorized  by  law- 
anil  previously  indemnitied.  Congress  alone  shall 
impo.se  tlie  contributions  mentioned  in  Art.  4. 
No  jiersonal  service  shall  be  exacted  save  by 
virtue  of  law,  or  of  a  sentence  founded  on  law. 
Every  author  or  inventor  is  the  exclusive  pro- 
prietor of  his  work,  invention  or  discovery,  for 
the  term  wliieli  tlie  law  accords  to  him.  The  con- 
fiscation of  property  is  henceforward  anil  forever, 
stricken  from  tlie  Argentine  penal-code.  No 
armed  body  can  make  requisitions,  nor  exact  as- 
sistance of  any  kind. 

Art.  1 8.  No  inhabitant  of  the  Nation  shall 
sulTer  ])uni.shineiit  without  a  previous  judgment 
founded  on  a  law  passed  previously  to  the  cause  of 
judgment,  nor  be  judgeilby  special  commissions, 
or  withdrawn  from  the  Judges  designated  by 
law  before  the  opening  of  the  cause.  No  one 
shall  be  obliged  to  testify  against  himself ;  nor  be 
arrested,  save  by  virtue  of  a  written  order  from 
a  competent  authority.  The  defense  at  law  both 
of  the  jierson  and  his  rights,  is  inviolable.  The 
domieil,  private  papers  and  ejiistolary  corre- 
spondence, are  inviolable;  and  a  law  shall  deter 
mine  in  what  cases,  and  under  what  imputations, 
a  se;irch-warranlcan  proceed  against  and  occupy 
them.  Capital  punishment  for  ])olitical  causes, 
as  well  as  every  species  of  torture  and  whippings, 
are  abi)lished  for  ever.  The  prisons  of  the  Nation 
shall  be  healthy  and  clean,  for  the  security,  and 
not  for  the  punishment,  of  the  criminals  detained 
in  them,  and  every  measure  which  under  ])ietext 
of  precaution  may  mortify  them  more  than  such 
security  requires,  shall  render  responsible  the 
.Judge  who  authorizes  it. 

Art.  19.  Those  private  actions  of  men  that  in 
nowise  olfenil  public  order  and  morality,  or  in- 
jure a  third  party,  belong  alone  to  God,'  and  are 


bevond  the  authoritvof  the  magistrates.     No  in 
habitant  of  the  Nation  shall  be  compelled  to  do 
what  the  law  does  not  ordain,  nor  be  deprived  of 
;iiivlhing  which  it  does  not  i>roliibit. 

Art.  20.  Within  the  territory  of  the  Nation, 
foreigners  shall  enjoy  all  the  civil  rights  of  citi 
zens;  they  can  exercise  their  industries,  com- 
merce or  i)n)fessions,  in  accordance  with  the  laws: 
own,  buy  and  sell  real-estate;  navigate  the  rivers 
and  coasts;  freely  profess  their  religion,  ;iuil  tes 
tatc  and  marry.  They  shall  not  be  obliged  to  be 
come  citizens,  nor  to  pay  forced  contributions. 
Two  veal's  |)revious  residence  in  the  N;ilioM  shall 
be  required  for  naturalization,  but  llieaulhorilies 
can  shorten  this  term  in  favour  of  him  who  so 
desires  it,  under  the  allegation  and  proof  of  ser 
vices  rendered  to  the  Republic. 

Art.  21.  Every  Argentine  citizen  is  obliged  to 
arm  himself  in  defense  of  his  country  and  of  this 
Constitution,  according  to  the  laws  wliicli  Con- 
gress shall  ordain  for  the  purpose,  and  the  de- 
crees of  the  National  Executive.  For  the  period 
of  ten  years  from  the  day  on  wliicli  tiny  may 
have  obtained  their  citizenshiii,  this  service  shall 
be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  naturalized. 

Art.  22.  The  jieople  shall  not  delibeiale  nor 
govern  save  by  means  of  their  Represcnlativis 
and  Authorities,  created  by  this  Coiistimiion 
Every  armed  force  or  meeting  of  persons  whirh 
shallariogate  to  itself  the  rights  of  the  iieoplc. 
and  jictition  in  their  name,  is  guilty  of  sedilion. 

Art.  23.  In  the  event  of  internal  commotion  or 
foreign  attack  which  might  [tlace  in  jeopardy 
the  practice  of  this  Coustilutiou,  and  the  free 
action  of  the  Authorities  created  by  il,  the  Prov- 
ince or  territory  where  such  disturbance  exists 
shall  be  declared  iu  a  state  of  siege,  all  constitu- 
tional guarantees  being  meantime  suspended 
there.  But  during  such  suspension  the  Pnsi 
dent  of  the  Rejiublic  cannot  condemn  nor  apply 
any  punishment  per  se.  In  respect  to  persons, 
his  power  shall  be  limited  to  arresting  and  re- 
moving them  from  one  place  to  another  in  the 
Nation,  should  they  not  prefer  to  leave  Argen- 
tine territory. 

Art.  24.  Congress  shall  establish  the  reform  of 
existing  laws  in  all  branches,  as  also  the  trial  by 
.luiy. 

Art.  25.  The  Federal  Government  shall  foment 
European  immigration:  and  it  cannot  restrict, 
limit,  nor  lay  any  imjiost  upon,  the  entry  upon 
Argentine  territory,  of  such  foreigners  as  come 
for  the  purpose  of  "cultivating  the  soil,  improving 
manufactures,  and  introducing  and  teaching  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

Art.  26.  The  navigation  of  the  interior  rivers 
of  the  Nation  is  free  to  all  flags,  subject  only  to 
such  regulations  as  the  National  Authority  may 
dictate. 

Art.  27.  The  Federal  Government  is  obliged  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  peace  and  commerce 
with  foreign  i)Owers,  by  means  of  treaties  which 
shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  pub- 
lic law  laid  down  in  this  Constitution. 

Art.  28.  The  principles,  rights  and  guarantees 
laid  down  in  the  foregoing  articles,  cannot  be 
altered  by  any  laws  intended  to  regulate  their 
jiractice. 

Art.  29.  Congress  cannot  grant  to  the  Execu- 
tive, nor  the  provincial  legislatures  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Provinces,  any  "extraordinary  faculties," 
nor  the  "sum  of  the  public  power,"  nor  "re- 
nunciations or  supremacies"  by  which  the  lives, 
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honor  or  fortune  of  the  Argentines  sliall  he  at 
the  mercy  of  any  Government  or  jicrson  what- 
ever. Acts  of  this  nature  shall  he  irremediably 
null  and  voiil.  and  shall  subject  those  who  frame, 
vote,  or  sign  them,  to  the  pains  and  penalties  in- 
curred by  those  who  are  infamous  traitors  to  their 
country. 

Art.  30.  This  Constitution  can  be  reformed  in 
whnleor  in  part.  The  necessity  for  tlie  reform 
shall  be  declared  by  Congress  by  at  least  a  two- 
thirds  vote ;  but  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
a  convention  called  ad  hoc. 

Art.  31.  Tliis  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
Nation  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  there- 
of, and  all  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made 
•with  Foreign  Powers,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land;  and  the  authorities  of  every  Prov- 
ince shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  Province  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Buenos- 
Aires,  in  the  treaties  ratified  after  the  compact  of 
Nov.  Itth.  18.59. 

Art.  32.  The  Federal  Congress  shall  not  dictate 
laws  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  press,  nor  es- 
tablish any  federal  jurisdiction  over  it. 

Art.  33.  The  enumeration  in  this  Constitution 
of  certain  rights  and  guarantees,  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  other  rights  and 
guarantees,  not  enumerated;  but  which  spring 
from  the  principle  of  jiopular  sovereignty,  and 
the  republican  form  of  Government. 

Art.  34.  The  Judges  of  the  Federal  courts 
shall  not  be  Judges  of  Provincial  tribunals  at  the 
same  time:  nor  shall  the  federal  service,  civil  as 
■well  as  military,  constitute  a  domicil  in  the 
Province  where  it  may  be  exercised,  if  it  be  not 
habitually  that  of  the  employe;  it  being  imder- 
stood  by  this,  that  all  Provincial  public-service 
is  optional  in  the  Province  where  such  employe 
ma  J-  casually  reside. 

Art.  35.  The  names  which  have  been  suc- 
cessively adopted  for  the  Nation,  since  the  j'ear 
1810  up  to  the  present  time;  viz.,  the  Uniteil 
Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Argentine  Re- 
public and  Argentine  Confederation,  shall  hence- 
forward serve  without  distinction,  officially  to 
designate  the  Government  and  territory  of  the 
Provinces,  whilst  the  words  Argentine  Nation 
shall  be  employed  in  the  making  and  sanction  of 
the  laws 

Part  II.— Section  I. 

Article  36.  All  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shad  be  vested  in  a  Congress  composed 
of  two  Chambers,  one  of  National  Deputies,  and 
the  other  of  Senators  of  the  Provinces  and  of  the 
capital. 

Chapter  I. 

Article  37.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall 
be  composed  of  representatives  elected  directl}' 
by  the  people  of  the  Provinces,  for  which  pur- 
pose each  one  shall  be  considered  as  a  single 
electoral  district,  and  by  a  simple  plurality  of 
votes  in  the  ratio  of  one  for  each  20,000  inhabit- 
ants, or  for  a  fraction  not  less  than  10,000. 

Art.  38.  The  deputies  for  the  first  Legisla- 
ture shall  be  nominated  in  the  following  propor- 
tion: for  the  Province  of  Buenos- Aires,  twelve; 
for  that  of  Cordoba,  six;  for  Catamarca,  three; 
Corrientes,  four;  Entre-Rios,  two;  .Jujui,  two; 
Jlendoza.  three;  Rioja,  two;  Salta.  three;  San- 
tiago, four;  San  Juan,  two;  Santa-Fe,  two;  San 
Luis,  two ;  and  for  that  of  Tucuman,  three. 


Art.  39.  For  the  second  Legislature  a  general 
census  shall  be  taken,  and  tlie  number  of  Depu- 
ties l)e  regulated  by  it:  thereafter,  this  census 
shall  be  decennial. 

Art.  40.  No  person  shall  be  a  Deputy  who 
shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty  five 
years,  have  been  four  years  in  the  exercise  of  citi- 
zenship, and  be  a  native  of  the  Province  wliich 
elects  him,  or  a  resident  of  it  for  tlie  two  years 
immediately  preceding. 

Art.  41.  For  the  first  election,  the  provincial 
Legislatures  shall  regulate  the  method  for  a 
direct  election  of  the  National  Deputies.  Con- 
gress shall  p.ass  a  general  law  for  the  future. 

Art.  42.  The  bepiuies  shall  hold  their  place 
for  four  years,  and  are  re-eligible;  but  the  House 
shall  be  renewed  each  biennial,  by  halves;  for 
which  purpose  those  elected  to  the"  first  Legisla- 
ture, as  soon  as  the  session  opens,  shall  decide  by 
lot  who  shall  leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  period. 

Art.  43.  In  case  of  vacancy,  the  Government 
of  the  Province  or  of  the  capital,  shall  call  an 
election  for  a  new  member. 

Art.  44.  The  origination  of  the  ta.xlaws  and 
those  for  the  recruiting  of  troops,  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  House  of  Deputies. 

Art.  45.  It  has  the  sole  right  of  impeaching 
before  the  Senate,  the  President,  V'ice- President, 
their  Ministers,  and  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  inferior  Tribunals  of  the  Nation, 
in  suits  which  may  he  undertaken  against  them 
for  the  improper  discharge  of,  or  deficiency  in. 
the  exercise  of  their  functions;  or  for  common 
crimes,  after  having  heard  them,  and  declared  by 
a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present, 
that  there  is  cause  for  proceeding  against  them. 

Chapter  II. 

Article  46.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of 
two  Senators  from  each  Province,  chosen  by  the 
Legislatures  thereof  by  plurality  of  vote,  and  two 
from  the  capital  elected  in  the  form  prescribed 
for  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  Nation. 
Each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Art.  47.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who 
shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
been  six  years  a  citizen  of  the  Nation,  enjoy  an 
annual  rent  or  income  of  two  thousand  hard- 
dollars,  and  be  a  native  of  the  Province  which 
elects  him,  or  a  resident  of  the  same  for  the  two 
j'ears  immediately  preceding. 

Art.  48.  The  Senators  shall  enjoy  their  trust 
for  nine  jears,  and  are  indefinitely  re-eligible; 
but  the  Senate  shall  be  renewed  by  thirds  each 
three  years,  and  shall  decide  by  lot,  as  soon  as 
they  be  all  re-united,  who  shall  leave  at  the  end 
of  the  first  and  second  triennial  periods. 

Art.  49.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Nation  shall 
be  President  of  the  Senate;  but  shall  have  no 
vote,  except  in  a  ca.se  of  a  tie. 

Art.  50.  The  Senate  shall  choose  ft  President 
pro-tempore  who  shall  preside  during  the  absence 
of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Nation. 

Art.  51.  The  Senate  slvall  have  sole  power  to 
try  all  impeachments  presented  by  the  House  of 
Deinities.  "When  sitting  for  that  purpose  they 
shall  be  under  oath.  When  the  President  of  the 
Nation  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside. 
No  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  con- 
currence of  two-tliirds  of  the  membeis  present. 

Art.  52.  Judgment  in  case  of  impcaehment, 
shall  not  extend  farther  than  to  removal  from 
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ofBcc.  and  (lisiiualiticiitioii  to  hoUl  anil  t-njoy  any 
otflce  of  lionor.  trust,  or  ])rolit  \in(kT  tlio  Nation. 
But  tlic  parlv  I'onvirted  shall.  neviTtlu'lcss,  be 
liiiWe  to  inilirtini'iit,  trial,  juilgniint  and  punish- 
ment acconling  to  law,  before  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals. 

Art.  53.  It  belonjrs.  moreover,  to  the  Senate, 
to  authorize  the  Pn'sident  to  deelare  martial  law 
in  one-  or  more  points  of  the  Republie,  iu  case  of 
foreii;n  airirression. 

Art.  54.  When  any  seat  of  a  Senator  be  va- 
eant  by  death,  resijination  or  other  reason,  the 
Government  to  which  the  vacancy  belonRS,  shall 
immediately  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new 
member. 

Chapter  III. 

Article  55.  Both  Clumibcrs  shall  meet  in  ordi- 
nary session,  everv  year  from  the  1st  .May  until 
the"  30th  September.  They  can  he  e.xtraordi- 
narilv  convoked,  or  their  session  be  prolonged  by 
the  l"'resident  of  the  Nation. 

Art.  56.  Each  House  shall  bo  the  .iudjre  of 
Ihr  clccticpHs,  returns,  and  (|ualitications  of  its 
own  niemliers.  Neither  of  them  shall  enter  into 
session  without  an  absolute  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers: but  a  smaller  number  may  compel  absent 
members  to  attend  the  sessions,  in  such  terms 
and  under  such  |)enalties  as  each  House  may  es- 
tablish. 

Art.  57.  Both  Houses  shall  begin  and  close 
their  sessions  .simultaneously.  Neither  of  them 
whilst  in  .sessions  can  suspend  its  mcetinijrs  for 
more  than  three  days,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other. 

Art.  58.  Each  House  may  make  its  rules  of 
proceeding,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  i)unisli  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior 
in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  or  remove,  and 
even  e.xpel  them  from  the  House,  for  i)hysical  or 
moral  incapacity  occurring  after  their  incorpora- 
tion; but  a  majority  of  one  above  one  half  of 
the  mcmlH-rs  |)rescnt,  shall  suffice  to  decide  ques- 
tions of  Voluntary  resignation. 

Art.  59.  In  the  act  of  their  incorporation  the 
Senators  and  Deputies  shall  take  an  oath  to 
properly  fulfil  their  charge,  and  to  act  in  all 
things  ill  conformity  to  the  prescriptions  of  this 
Constitution. 

Art.  60.  No  member  of  Congress  can  be  in- 
dicted, judicially  interrogated,  or  molested  for 
any  opinion  or  iliscourse  which  he  may  have 
uttered  in  fulfilment  of  his  Legislative  duties. 

Art.  61.  No  Senator  or  Deputy,  during  the 
term  for  which  he  may  have  been  elected,  shall 
be  arrested,  except  when  taken  '  in  tlagrante'  com- 
mission of  some  crime  which  merits  capital  pun- 
ishment or  other  degrading  sentence;  an  account 
thereof  shall  lie  rendered  to  the  Chamber  he  be- 
longs to,  with  a  verbal  process  of  the  facts. 

Art.  62.  When  a  com|ilaint  in  writing  be  made 
before  the  ordinary  courts  against  any  Senator 
or  Deputy,  each  Chamber  can  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  suspend  the  accused  in  his  functions  and 
place  him  at  the  disposition  of  the  competent 
judge  for  trial. 

Art.  63.  Each  of  the  Chambers  can  cause  the 
Ministers  of  the  Executive  to  come  to  their  Hall, 
to  give  such  explanations  or  information  as  may 
be  considered  ccmvenient. 

Art.  64.  No  member  of  Congress  can  receive 
any  post  or  commission  from  the  Executive,  with- 
out the  previous  consent  of  his  respective  Cham- 


ber, excepting  such  as  are  in  the  line  of  promo- 
tion. 

Art.  65.  The  regular  ecclesiastics  cannot  be 
members  of  Congress,  nor  can  the  (iovcrnors  of 
Provinces  represent  the  Province  which  they 
govern. 

Art.  66.  The  Senators  and  Deputies  shall  be 
remunerated  for  their  services,  by  a  compensation 
to  be  ascertained  by  law. 

Chapter  IV. 
Article  67.  The  Congress  shiiU  have  jiowcr: — 
1.  To  legislate  upon  the  Custom- Houses  and  es- 
tablish import  duties;  which,  as  well  as  all  ap- 
praisements for  lluir  collection,  shall  be  uinform 
throughout  the  Nation,  it  beingclearly  imderstood 
that  these,  as  well  as  all  other  national  contribu- 
tions, can  be  paid  in  any  money  at  the  ju.st  value 
which  may  be  current  in  the  respective  Provinces. 
Also,  to  e.stablish  export  duties.  3.  To  lay  direct 
taxes  for  detenniiiate  periods,  whenever  tlie  com- 
mon defense  and  general  w<'lf'arc  i-e(|uire  it, 
which  shall  be  luiil'orm  throughout  the  territory 
of  the  Nation.  ;i.  To  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  Nation.  4.  To  determine  the  use 
and  sale  of  the  National  lands.  .5.  To  establish 
and  regulate  a  National  Bank  in  the  capital,  with 
branches  in  the  Provinces,  and  with  jiower  to 
emit  bills.  6.  To  regulate  the  payment  of  the 
home  and  foreign  debts  of  the  Nation.  7.  To 
annually  determine  the  estimates  of  the  National 
Administration,  and  ap])rove  or  reject  the  ac- 
counts of  expenses.  8.  To  grant  subsidies  from 
the  National  Treasury  to  those  Provinces,  whose 
revenues,  according  to  their  budgets,  do  not  suf- 
fice to  cover  the  ordinary  expenses.  9.  To  regu- 
late the  free  navigation  of  the  interior  rivers, 
open  such  ])orts  as  may  be  considered  necessary, 
create  and  suppress  Custom-Houses,  but  without 
suppressing  those  which  existed  in  each  Province 
at  the  time  of  its  incorporation.  10.  To  coin 
money,  regulate  the  vahu'  thereof  and  of  foreign 
coin,  and  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  weights  anil 
measures  for  the  whole  Nation.  11.  To  decree 
civil,  commercial,  penal  and  mining  Codes,  but 
such  Codes  shall  Jiave  no  power  to  change  local 
jurisdiction;  their  application  shall  belong  to  the 
Federal  or  Provincial  courts,  in  accorilaiu'e  with 
such  things  or  persons  as  may  come  under  their 
respective  jurisdiction;  especially,  general  laws 
eml)raeing  the  whole  Nation,  shall  be  ])asseilupon 
naturalization  and  citizenship,  subject  to  the 
principle  of  native  citizenship;  also  upon  bank- 
ruptcy, the  coiuiterfeiting  of  current-monc.v  and 
public  State  documents;  and  such  laws  as  may 
be  required  for  the  establishment  of  trial  by 
Jury.  13.  To  regulate  commerce  by  land  and 
sea  with  foreign  nations,  and  between  the  Prov- 
inces. 13.  To  establish  and  regidate  the  general 
post-ollices  and  post-roads  of  the  Nation.  14.  To 
finally  settle  the  National  boundaries,  fix  those 
of  the  Provinces,  create  new  Provinces,  and  de- 
termine by  a  special  legislation,  the  organization 
and  governments,  which  such  National  territories 
as  are  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  the  Province, 
should  have.  1.5.  To  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  frimtiers;  preserve  peaceful  relations  with 
the  Indians,  and  promote  their  conver.sion  to 
Catholicism.  IG.  To  provide  all  things  condu- 
cive to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  happiness  of  the  Provinces,  and 
to  the  increase  of  enlightenment,  decreeing  plans 
for  general  and  university  instruction,  promoting 
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iniUistry.  immigration,  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, and  navigable  canals,  the  peopling  of  the 
National  lands,  the  introduction  and  establish- 
ment of  new  industries,  the  importation  of  for- 
eign capital  and  the  exploration  of  the  interior 
rivers,  by  protection  laws  to  these  ends,  and  by 
temporary  concessions  and  stimulating  recom- 
penses. 17.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  create  and  suppress  public 
offices,  fi.x  their  attributes,  grant  pensions,  decree 
honors  and  general  amnesties.  18.  To  accept  or 
reject  the  resignation  of  the  President  or  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  declare  new  elec- 
tions :  to  make  the  scrutiny  and  rectification  of 
the  same.  19.  To  ratify  or  reject  the  treaties 
made  with  other  Nations  and  the  Concordats  with 
the  Apostolic  See,  and  regulate  the  patronage  of 
advowsons  throughout  the  Nation.  20.  To  admit 
religious  orders  within  the  Nation,  other  than 
those  already  existing.  21.  To  authorize  the 
Executive  to  declare  war  and  make  peace.  22. 
To  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  to 
make  rules  concerning  prizes.  23.  To  fix  the 
land  and  sea  forces  in  time  of  peace  and  war :  and 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  said  forces.  24.  To  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  of  all,  or  a  part  of,  the  Provinces,  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Nation,  suppress  insur- 
rections or  repel  invasions.  To  provide  for  or- 
ganizing, arming,  and  disciplining  said  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Nation,  reserving 
to  the  Provinces  respectively,  the  appointment  of 
the  corresponding  chiefs  and  officers,  and  the  au- 
thority of  training  the  militia  according  to  the 
discipline  prescribed  by  Congress.  25.  To  per- 
mit the  introduction  of  foreign  troops  within  the 
territory  of  the  Nation,  and  the  going  beyond  it 
of  the  National  forces.  26.  To  declare  martial 
law  in  anj'  or  various  points  of  the  Nation  in 
case  of  domestic  commotion,  and  ratify  or  sus- 
pend the  declaration  of  martial  law  made  by  the 
executive  during  the  recess.  27.  To  exercise  ex- 
clusive legislation  over  the  territory  of  the  Na- 
tional capital,  and  over  such  other  places  acquired 
by  purchase  or  cession  in  any  of  the  Provinces, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  forts,  arsenals, 
warehouses,  or  other  needful  national  buildings. 
28.  To  make  all  laws  and  regulations  which  shall 
be  necessary  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  others  vested  by  the  pres- 
ent Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Nation. 

Chapter  V. 

Article  68.  Laws  may  originate  in  either  of 
the  Houses  of  Congress,  by  bills  presented  by 
their  members  or  by  the  E.xecutive,  excepting 
those  relative  to  the  objects  treated  of  in  Art.  44. 

Art.  69.  A  bill  being  approved  by  the  House 
wherein  it  originated,  shall  pass  for  discussion 
to  the  other  House.  Being  approved  by  both,  it 
shall  pass  to  the  Executive  of  the  Nation  for  his 
examination ;  and  should  it  receive  his  approba- 
tion he  shall  publish  it  as  law. 

Art.  70.  Every  bill  not  returned  within  ten 
working-days  by  the  Executive,  shall  be  taken  as 
approved  by  iiim. 

Art.  71.  No  bill  entirely  rejected  by  one 
House,  can  be  presented  again  during  that  year. 
But  should  it  be  only  amplified  or  corrected  by  the 
revising  House,  it  shall  return  to  that  wherein 
it  originated ;   and  if  there  the  additions  or  cor- 


rections be  approved  by  an  absolute  majority 
it  shall  pass  to  the  E.xecutive.  If  the  additions 
or  corrections  be  rejected,  it  shall  return  to  the 
revising  House,  and  if  here  thev  be  again  sanc- 
tioned by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  its  mem- 
bers, it  shall  pass  to  the  other.Housc,  and  it  shall 
not  be  understood  that  the  said  additions  and 
corrections  are  rejected,  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  should  so  vote. 

Art.  72.  A  bill  being  rejected  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Executive,  he  shall  return  it  with  his 
objections  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated; 
here  it  shall  be  debated  again ;  and  if  it  be  con- 
firmed by  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  it  shall  pass 
again  to  the  revising  House.  If  both  Houses 
should  pass  it  by  the  same  majority,  it  becomes 
a  law,  and  shall  be  sent  to  the  Executive  for 
promulgation.  In  such  case  the  votes  of  both 
Houses  shall  be  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  so  voting  shall  be  recorded,  as 
well  as  the  objections  of  the  Executive,  and  shall 
be  immediately  published  in  the  daily-press.  If 
the  Houses  differ  upon  the  objections,  the  bill 
cannot  be  renewed  during  that  year. 

Art.  73.  The  following  formula  shall  be  used 
in  the  pas.sage  of  the  laws:  "The  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  deputies  of  the  Argentine  Nation  in 
Congress  assembled,  etc..  decree,  or  sanction, 
with  the  force  of  law." 

Section  II. — Chapter  I. 

Article  74.  The  Executive  power  of  the  Na- 
tion shall  be  exercised  by  a  citizen,  with  the  title 
of  "President  of  the  Argentine  Nation." 

Art.  75.  In  case  of  the  sickness,  absence  from 
the  capital,  death,  resignation  or  dismissal  of  the 
President,  the  Executive  power  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Nation.  In 
case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  in- 
ability of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Nation,  Congress  will  determine  which  public 
functionary  shall  then  fill  the  Presidency,  until 
the  disability  be  removed  or  a  new  President  be 
elected. 

Art.  76.  No  person  except  a  natural-born  citi- 
zen or  a  son  of  a  natural-born  citizen  brought 
forth  abroad,  shall  be  eligible  as  President  or 
Vice-President  of  the  Nation ;  he  is  required  to 
belong  to  the  Apostolic-Roman-Catholic  com- 
munion, and  possess  the  other  qualifications  re- 
quired to  be  elected  Senator. 

Art.  77.  The  President  and  Vice-President 
shall  hold  ofiice  during  the  term  of  six  years; 
and  cannot  be  re-elected  except  after  an  interval 
of  an  equal  period. 

Art.  78.  The  President  of  the  Nation  shall 
cease  in  his  functions  the  very  day  on  which  his 
period  of  six  years  expires,  and  no  event  what- 
ever which  may  have  interrupted  it.  can  be  a 
motive  for  coinpleting  it  at  a  later  time. 

Art.  79.  The  President  and  Vice-President 
shall  receive  a  compensation  from  the  National 
Treasury,  which  cannot  be  altered  during  the 
period  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected. 
During  the  same  period  they  cannot  exercise  any 
other  "office  nor  receive  any  other  emolument 
from  the  Nation,  or  any  of  its  Provinces. 

Art.  80.  The  President  and  Vice-President  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  execution  of  their  ofiices, 
shall  take  the  following  oath  administered  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  (the  first  time  by  the 
President  of  the  Constituent  Congress)  in  Con- 
gress assembled:  "I   (such  an  one)  swear   by 
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G<iil  iiiir  Lord,  nnd  by  these  Holy  Evangelists, 
that  I  will  fjiitlifully'iiiul  piitrioticnily  execute 
the  iillice  of  Pn-sideiit  (or  Vice-President)  of  the 
Nation,  and  observe  and  cause  to  be  faithfully 
observed,  the  Constitution  of  the  Argentine  Na- 
tion. If  I  should  -not  do  so,  let  Go<l  and  the 
Nation  indict  me." 

Chapter  II. 

Article  8l.  The  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Nation,  .shall  be  made  in 
the  following  manner: — The  capital  and  each  of 
the  Provinces  shall  by  direct  vote  nominate  a 
boanl  of  electors,  double  the  number  of  Depu- 
ties and  Senators  which  they  .send  to  Congress, 
with  the  same  qualifications  and  tinder  the  same 
form  as  those  prescribed  for  the  election  of  Depu- 
ties. Deputies  or  Senators,  or  ollicers  in  the  pay 
of  the  Feileral  Government  cannot  be  electors. 
The  electors  being  met  in  the  National-capital 
and  in  that  of  their  respective  Provinces, '  four 
months  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  term  of 
the  out-going  President,  they  shall  proceed  by 
signed  ballots,  to  elect  a  President,  and  Vice- 
President,  one  of  which  shall  state  the  person  as 
President,  and  the  other  the  person  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, for  whom  they  vote.  Two  lists  shall  be 
made  of  all  the  individuals  elected  as  President, 
nnd  other  two  also,  of  those  elected  as  Vice- 
President,  with  the  number  of  votes  which  each 
may  have  received.  These  lists  shall  be  signed 
by  the  electors,  and  shall  be  remitted  closed  and 
sealed,  two  of  them  (one  of  each  kind)  to  the 
President  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  to 
the  President  of  the  Jluulcipality  in  the  capital, 
among  whose  records  they  shall  remain  deposited 
anil  closed;  the  other  two  shall  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  (the  lirst  time  to  the 
President  of  the  Constituent  Congress). 

Art.  82.  The  President  of  the  Senate  (the 
first  time  that  of  the  Constituent  Congress)  all 
the  lists  being  received,  shall  open  them  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses.  Four  members  of 
Congress  taken  b_v  lot  and  associated  to  the  Secre- 
taries, shall  immediately  proceed  to  count  the 
votes,  and  to  announce  the  number  which  may 
result  in  favor  of  each  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Nation.  Those 
who  have  received  an  absolute  majority  of  all 
the  votes  in  both  cases,  shall  be  immediately  pro- 
claimed President  and  Vice-President. 

Art.  83.  In  case  there  be  no  absolute  ma- 
jority, on  account  of  a  division  of  the  votes.  Con- 
gress shall  elect  one  of  the  two  persons  who  shall 
have  received  the  highest  number  of  votes.  If 
the  first  majority  should  have  fallen  to  a  single 
person,  and  the  second  to  two  or  more.  Congress 
shall  elect  among  all  the  persons  who  may  have 
obtainc"!  the  tirst  and  second  majorities. 

Art.  84.  This  election  shall  be  made  by  abso- 
lute plurality  of  votes,  and  voting  by  name.  If, 
on  counting  the  first  vote,  no  ah.solute  majority 
shall  have  been  obtained,  a  second  trial  shall  be 
made,  limiting  the  voting  to  the  two  persons 
who  shall  have  obtained  the  greatest  number  of 
suffrages  at  the  first  trial.  In  case  of  an  equal 
nundierof  votes,  the  operation  shall  be  repeated, 
and  should  the  result  be  the  same,  then  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  (the  tirst  time  that  of  the  Con- 
stituent Congress)  shall  decide  it.  No  scrutiny 
or  rectification  of  these  elections  can  be  made, 
unless  three-fourth  parts  of  all  the  members  of 
the  CoDgress  be  present. 


Art.  85.  The  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Nation,  shall  be  concluded 
in  a  single  meeting  of  the  Congress,  and  there- 
after, the  result  and  the  electoral  lists  shall  be 
published  in  the  daily-press. 

Chapter  III. 

Article  86.  The  President  of  the  Nation  has 
the  following  attributes: — 1.  lie  is  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  Nation,  and  is  charged  with  the 
general  administration  of  the  country.  2.  Me 
issues  such  instructions  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
Nation,  taking  care  not  to  alter  their  s]iirit  with 
regulative  exceptions.  3.  lie  is  the  irnuudiate 
and  local  chief  of  the  National  capital.  4.  He 
|)articipates  in  making  the  laws  according  to  the 
Constitution;  and  sanctions  and  promulgates 
them.  5.  He  nominates  the  .ludges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  of  the  Inferior  Federal  tri- 
bunals, and  appoints  them  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent and  advice  of  the  Senate.  C.  He  has  power 
to  pardon  or  commute  penalties  agaii:iSt  officers 
subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction,  preceded  by  a 
report  of  the  proper  Tribunal,  excepting  in  case 
of  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Deputies.  7. 
He  grants  retiring-pensions,  leaves  of  absence 
and  pawnbrokers'  licences,  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  the  Nation.  8.  He  exercises  the  rights 
of  National  Patronage  in  the  presentation  of 
Bishojis  for  the  cathedrals,  choosing  from  a  ter- 
nary nomination  of  the  Senate.  9.  He  grants 
letters-patent  or  retains  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cils, the  bulls,  briefs  and  rescripts  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Pontill,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  must  require  a  law  for  the 
same  when  they  contain  general  and  permanent 
dispositions.  10.  He  appoints  and  removes  Min- 
isters Plenipotcntiarj'  and  Charge  d'Affaires,  by 
and  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Senate; 
anil  himself  alone  appoints  and  removes  the  Min- 
isters of  his  Cabinet,  the  ollicers  of  the  Secretary- 
ships. Consular  Agents,  and  the  rest  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Administration  whose  nomination 
is  not  otherwise  ordained  by  this  Constitution. 
U.  He  annually  opens  the  Sessions  of  Congress, 
both  Houses  being  united  for  this  purpose  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  giving  an  account  to  Congress 
on  this  occasion  of  the  state  of  the  Nation,  of 
the  reforms  provided  by  the  Constitution,  and 
recommending  to  its  consideration  such  measures 
as  may  be  judged  necessary  and  convenient.  12. 
He  prolongs  the  ordinary  meetings  of  Congress 
or  convokes  it  in  extra  session,  when  a  question 
of  progress  or  an  important  interest  so  requires. 
13.  He  collects  the  rents  of  the  Nation  and  de- 
crees their  expenditure  in  conformity  to  the  law 
or  estimates  of  the  Public  expenses.  14.  He 
negotiates  and  signs  those  treaties  of  peace,  of 
commerce,  of  navigation,  of  alliance,  of  bounda- 
ries and  of  neutrality,  requisite  to  maintain 
good  relations  with  foreign  powers;  he  receives 
their  Ministers  and  admits  their  Consuls,  l.i.  He 
is  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  sea  and  land 
forces  of  the  Nation.  16.  He  confers,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  high  military 
grades  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Nation ;  and 
by  himself  on  the  field  of  battle.  17.  He  dis- 
poses of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  takes 
charge  of  their  organization  and  distribution  .ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the  Nation.  18. 
By  the  authority  and  approval  of  Congress,  he 
declares  war  and  grants  letters  of  marque  and 
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reprisal.  19.  By  and  with  tbe  consent  of  the 
Seniite.  in  case  of  foreign  aggression  and  for  a 
limited  time,  he  declares  martial  law  in  one  or 
more  points  of  the  Nation.  In  case  of  internal 
commotion  he  has  this  power  only  when  Congres.s 
is  in  recess,  because  it  is  an  attribute  wliich  be- 
longs to  this  body.  The  President  exercises  it 
under  the  limitations  mentioned  in  Art.  23.  20. 
He  may  require  from  the  chiefs  of  all  the 
branches  and  departments  of  the  Administration, 
and  through  them  from  all  other  employes,  such 
reports  as  he  may  believe  necessary,  and  they 
are  compelled  to  give  them.  21.  He  cannot  ab- 
sent himself  from  the  capital  of  the  Nation  with- 
out permission  of  Congress.  During  the  recess 
he  can  only  do  so  without  permission  on  account 
of  important  objects  of  public  service.  22.  The 
Presiilent  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies 
that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at 
the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Chapter  IV. 

Article  87.  Five  Minister-Secretaries;  to  wit, 
of  the  Interior;  of  Foreign  Affairs;  of  Finance; 
of  Justice,  Worship  and  Public  Instruction;  and 
of  War  and  the  Navy ;  shall  have  under  their 
charge  the  dispatch  of  National  affairs,  and  they 
shall  counter-sign  and  legalize  the  acts  of  the 
President  by  means  of  their  signatures,  without 
which  requisite  they  shall  not  be  efficacious.  A 
law  shall  determine  the  respective  duties  of  the 
Ministers. 

Art.  88.  Each  Minister  is  responsible  for  the 
acts  which  he  legalizes,  and  collectively,  for 
those  which  he  agrees  to  with  his  colleagues. 

Art.  89.  The  Ministers  cannot  determine  any- 
thing whatever,  by  themselves,  except  what  con- 
cerns the  economical  and  administrative  regimen 
of  their  respective  Departments. 

Art.  90.  As  soon  as  Congress  opens,  the  Min- 
isters shall  present  to  it  a  detailed  report  of  the 
State  of  the  Nation,  in  all  that  relates  to  their 
respective  Departments. 

Art.  91.  They  caunot  be  Senators  or  Deputies 
without  resigning  their  places  as  Jlinisters. 

Art.  92.  The  Ministers  can  assist  at  the  meet- 
ings of  Congress  and  take  part  in  its  debates, 
but  they  cannot  vote. 

Art.  93.  They  shall  receive  for  their  services  a 
compensation  established  bylaw,  which  shall  not 
be  increased  or  diminished,  in  favor  or  against, 
the  actual  incumbents. 

Section  III. — Chapter  I. 

Article  94.  The  .Judicial  Power  of  the  Nation 
shall  be  exercised  by  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice, 
and  by  such  other  inferior  Tribunals  as  Congress 
may  establish  within  the  dominion  of  the  Nation. 

Art.  95.  The  President  of  the  Nation  cannot 
in  any  case  whatever,  exercise  Judicial  powers, 
arrogate  to  himself  any  knowledge  of  pending 
causes,  or  reopen  those  which  have  terminated. 

Art.  96.  The  Judges  of  tlie  Supreme  Court 
and  of  the  lower  National-Tribunals,  shall  keep 
their  places  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit,  and  shall 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  deter- 
mined by  law,  which  shall  not  be  ilimiuished  in 
any  manner  whatever  during  their  continuance 
in  ollice. 

Art.  97.  No  one  can  be  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Justice,  unless  he  shall  have  been 
an  attorney  at  law  of  the  Nation  for  eight  years. 


and  shall  possess  the  qualiflcations  required  for  a 

Senator. 

Art.  98.  At  the  first  installation  of  tlie  Supreme 
Court,  the  individuals  appointed  shall  take  an 
oath  administered  by  the  President  of  the  Nation, 
to  discharge  their  functions,  by  the  good  and  legal 
administration  of  Justice  according  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  this  Constitution.  Thereafter,  the 
oath  shall  be  taken  before  the  President  of  the 
Court  itself. 

Art.  99.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  establish 
its  own  internal  and  economical  regulations,  and 
shall  appoint  its  subaltern  employes. 

Chapter  II. 

Article  100.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  lower  National-Tril)unals, 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  tliis  Con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  the  Nation  with  the  reserve 
made  in  clause  11  of  Art.  67,  and  by  treaties  with 
foreign  nations;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassa- 
dors, public  Ministers  and  foreign  Consids;  to 
all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  ; 
to  controversies  to  which  the  Nation  shall  be 
party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
Provinces;  between  a  Province  and  the  citizens 
of  another;  between  the  citizens  of  different 
Provinces;  and  between  a  Province  or  its  citi- 
zens, against  a  foreign  State  or  citizen. 

Art.  loi.  In  these  cases  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  exercise  an  appelate  jurisdiction  according 
to  such  rules  and  exceptions  as  Congress  may 
prescribe ;  but  in  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
ministers  and  foreign  consuls,  or  those  in  which 
a  Province  shall  be  a  party,  it  shall  exercise 
original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Art.  102.  The  trial  of  all  ordinary  crimes  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  terminate  by 
jury,  so  soon  as  this  institution  be  established  in 
the  Republic.  These  trials  shall  be  held  in  the 
same  Province  where  the  crimes  shall  have  been 
committed,  but  when  not  committed  within  the 
frontiers  of  the  Nation,  but  against  International 
Law,  Congress  shall  determine  by  a  special  law 
the  place  where  the  trial  shall  take  elTect. 

Art.  103.  Treason  against  the  Nation  shall 
only  consist  in  levying  war  against  it,  or  in  ad- 
hering to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. Congress  shall  fix  by  a  special  law  the 
punishment  of  treason;  but  it  cannot  go  beyond 
the  person  of  the  criminal,  and  no  attainder  of 
treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  to  relatives 
of  any  gratle  whatever. 

Art.  104.  The  Provinces  keep  all  the  powers 
not  delegated  by  tins  Constitution  to  the  Fedend 
Government,  and  those  which  were  expressly  re- 
served by  special  compacts  at  the  time  of  their 
incorporation. 

Art.  105.  They  create  their  own  local  institu- 
tions and  are  governed  by  these.  They  elect 
their  own  Governors,  their  Legislators  and  other 
Provincial  functionaries,  without  intervention 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Art.  106.  Each  Province  shall  make  its  own 
Constitution  in  conformity  with  the  dispositions 
of  Art.  5. 

Art.  107.  The  Provinces  with  the  consent  of 
Congress  can  celebrate  contracts  among  them- 
selves for  the  purposes  of  administering  justice 
and  jiromoting  economical  interests  and  works  of 
common  titility,  and  also,  can  jiass  protective 
laws  for  the  purpose  with  their  own  resources, 
of   promoting  manufactures,   immigration,   the 
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Imililiii);  of  railways  niiil  ciuials,  the  iicopliiic;  of 
their  hinds,  tlie  iiitnMhietioii  ami  establishment 
of  new  industries,  the  iiniiort  of  foreign-capital 
and  the  exploration  of  their  rivers. 

Art.  io8.  The  Provinces  cannot  e.xercisc  any 
powers  delegated  to  the  Nation.  Tliey  cannot 
celelirute  compacts  of  a  political  character,  nor 
make  laws  on  commerce  or  internal  or  external 
navigation;  nor  establish  Provincial  Custom- 
IIousi'S,  nor  coin  money,  nor  estalilish  Banks  of 
crnis.sion,  without  autiiority  of  Cougre-ss;  nor 
make  civil,  commercial,  peiial  or  mining  Codes 
after  Congress  shall  liuve  sanctioned  tho.se  pro- 
vided for  in  this  C<mstitution ;  nor  pass  laws 
upon  citizenship  or  naturalization;  bankruptcy, 
counterf*  iting  money  or  public  State-documents; 
nor  lay  tonnage  dues;  nor  arm  vessels  of  war  or 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  AUSTRO- 
HUNGARIAN  EMPIRE.  Inlni.iucecl  in 
18«7.  See  Austki.k  :  A.  I).  1SCG-18G7,  and  1866- 
1887. 


raise  armies,  save  in  the  case  of  foreign  invasion, 
or  of  a  danger  so  imminent  that  it  admits  of  no 
delay,  ami  then  an  account  thereof  must  be  im- 
mediately given  to  the  Federal  Government;  or 
name  or  receive  foreign  agents;  or  admit  new  re- 
ligious onlers. 

Art.  109.  No  Province  can  declare  or  make 
war  to  aiiotlur  Province.  Its  complaints  must  lie 
sul)niitteil  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  .Justice  ami 
be  settled  by  it.  Hostilities  de  facto  are  acts  of 
civil-war  and  ((ualified  as  seditious  and  tumiiltu- 
ovis,  which  the  General  Government  must  repress 
and  suffocate  according  to  law. 

Art.  no.  The  Provincial  Governors  are  the 
natural  agents  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
cause  the  fullilment  of  the  laws  of  the  Nation. 
See  Argentink  Hkpublic :  A.   I).  1880-1891. 


CONSTITUTION    OF    BELGIUM. 
Xktmkki.ands:  A.  1).  l.s;S(Ulss4. 
CONSTITUTION    OF     BOLIVIA. 

Pkul':  a.  D.  1S0.J-1S26,  ami  1S-,'0-1STG. 


See 


See 


CONSTITUTION  OF  BRAZIL. 


The  following  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unite4l  States  of  Brazil,  adopted  February  24, 
1891,  is  taken  from  a  translation  iniblished  in 
Bulletin  No.  7  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
publics, Washington: 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  Brazilian  peo- 
ple, united  in  constitutional  congress,  to  organize 
a  free  and  democratic  regime,  do  establish,  de- 
cree and  prnnnilgate  the  following  constitution 
of  the  l{epul)lic  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil: 

Article  i.  The  Brazilian  nation,  adopting  as 
a  form  of  government  the  Federal  Republic  jjro- 
claimed  November  l~>.  1889,  constitutes  itself,  by 
the  perpetual  and  indissoluble  union  of  its  for- 
mer provinces,  the  Uiiite<l  States  of  Brazil. 

Art.  2.  Each  of  the  former  provinces  shall  con- 
stitute a  State,  and  the  former  municipal  district 
shall  form  the  Federal  District,  continuing  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  Union  until  the  following  arti- 
cle shall  be  carrie<l  into  effect. 

Art.  3.  In  the  center  there  is  allotted  as  the 
property  of  the  Union  a  zone  of  14,400  square 
kilometres,  which  in  due  time  shall  be  laid  olT 
for  the  establishment  of  the  future  federal  capi- 
tal, •'ytle  /Hiriif/nip/t. — After  the  change  of  site 
of  the  capital,  the  present  Federal  District  shall 
constitute  a  State. 

Art.  4.  The  States  shall  have  the  right  to  in- 
corporate themselves  one  with  another,  sub- 
divide themselves,  dismember  themselves  to  join 
with  others  or  form  new  States,  with  the  con.sent 
of  the  respective  local  legislatures  in  two  succes- 
sive annual  sessions  and  the  approval  of  the 
national  Congress. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  State  to 
jirovide,  at  its  own  expense,  for  the  necessities  of 
its  government  and  administration  ;  but  the  Union 
sh;dl  extend  assistance  to  any  State  which,  in 
case  of  public  calamity,  shall  demand  it. 

Art.  6.  The  Federal  Government  shall  not  inter- 
fere in  matters  pertaining  peculiarly  to  the  States, 
save;  (1)  To  repel  foreign  invasion,  or  the  inva- 
sion of  one  State  by  another.  (2)  To  maintain  the 
federative  republican  form  of  government.  (;i) 
To  reestablish  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  States 
at  the  request  of  the  respective  governments. 


(4)  To  assure  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  fed- 
eral decrees. 

Art.  7.  It  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
Union  to  decree:  (1)  Duties  on  imports  from  for- 
eign countries.  (2)  Duties  of  entry,  departure, 
and  stay  of  vessels ;  the  coasting  trade  for  national 
articles  being  free  of  duties,  as  well  as  for  for- 
eign merchandise  that  has  already  paid  an  im- 
jKirt  duty.  (H)  Stamp  duties,  save  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  article  9,  §  1,  No.  1.  (4)  Postal 
and  federal  telegraphic  taxes.  §  1.  The  Union 
alone  shall  have  the  power:  (1)  To  estal)lish 
banks  of  emission.  (2)  To  create  and  maintain 
custom-houses,  t;  2.  The  taxes  decreed  by  the 
Union  shall  be  uniform  for  all  the  States.  §  3.  The 
laws  of  the  Union  and  the  acts  and  decisiims  of 
its  authorities  shall  be  executed  throughout  the 
countr)'  b)'  federal  otticials,  except  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  former  may  be  committed  to 
the  governments  of  the  States,  with  the  consent 
of  the  said  States. 

Art.  8.  The  Federal  Government  is  forbidden 
to  make  distinctions  and  preferences  in  favor  of 
the  ports  of  any  of  the  States  against  those  of 
others. 

Art.  9.  The  States  alone  are  competent  to  de- 
cree taxes:  (1)  On  the  exportation  of  merchan- 
dise of  their  own  production.  (2)  On  landed 
property.  (3)  On  the  transmission  of  property. 
(4)  On  industries  and  professions.  §  1.  The 
States  also  have  the  exclusive  right  to  decree: 
(1)  Stamp  duties  on  instruments  emanating  from 
their  respective  governments  and  business  of 
their  internal  economy.  (2)  Contributions  touch- 
ing their  own  telegraphs  and  postal  service. 
§  2.  The  products  of  the  other  States  are  exempt 
from  imposts  in  the  State  whence  they  are  ex- 
ported. §  3.  It  is  lawful  for  a  State  to  levy 
duties  on  imports  of  foreign  goods  only  when 
intended  for  consumption  in  its  own  territory; 
but  it  shall,  in  such  case,  cover  into  the  federal 
treasury  the  amount  of  duties  collected.  §  4.  The 
right  is  reserved  to  the  States  of  establishing 
telegraph  lines  between  the  different  points  of 
their  own  territory,  and  between  these  and  those 
of  other  States  not  served  by  federal  lines;  but 
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the  Union  may  take  possession  of  them  when  the 
general  welfare  shall  require. 

Art.  10.  The  several  States  are  prohibited  from 
taxing  the  federal  property  or  revenue,  or  any- 
thing in  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  vice  versa. 

Art.  II.  It  is  forbidden  to  the  States,  as  well 
as  to  the  Unions:  (1)  To  impose  duties  on  the 
products  of  the  other  States,  or  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  transit  through  tlie  territory  of  any 
State,  or  from  one  State  to  another,  as  also  on 
the  vehicles,  whether  by  land  or  water,  by  which 
thej'  are  transported.  (2)  To  establish,  aid,  or 
embarrass  the  exercise  of  religious  worship.  (3) 
To  enact  ex  post  facto  laws. 

Art.  12.  In  addition  to  the  sources  of  revenue 
set  fortli  in  articles  7  and  9,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Union,  as  well  as  for  the  States,  cumulatively 
or  otherwise,  to  create  any  others  whatsoever 
whicli  may  not  be  in  contravention  of  the  terms 
of  articles  7,  9,  and  11,  §  1. 

Art.  13.  The  right  of  the  Union  and  of  the 
States  to  legislate  in  regard  to  railways  and  navi- 
gation of  internal  waters  shall  be  regulated  by 
federal  law.  Sole  pafagrnplt. —  The  coastwise 
trade  shall  be  carried  on  in  national  vessels. 

Art.  14.  The  land  and  naval  forces  are  perma- 
nent national  institutions,  intended  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country  from  foreign  attack  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  law,  the  armed  forces  are  from 
their  nature  held  to  obedience,  each  rank  to  its 
superior,  and  bound  to  support  all  constitutional 
institutions. 

Art.  15.  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial powers  are  organs  of  the  national  sover- 
eignty, harmonious  and  independent  among 
themselves. 

Art.  16.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
national  Congress,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  §  1.  The  national  Con- 
gress is  composed  of  two  branches,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  §  3.  The  elections 
for  senators  and  for  deputies  shall  be  held  simul- 
taneously throughout  the  country.  §  3.  No  per- 
son shall"  be  .senator  and  deputy  at  the  same  time. 

Art.  17.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  in  the 
federal  capital  on  the  3d  day  of  ]May  of  each 
year,  imless  some  other  day  shall  be  fixed  by 
law,  without  being  convoked,  and  shall  continue 
in  session  4  months  from  the  date  of  the  opening, 
and  may  be  prorogued,  adjourned,  or  convoked 
in  extraordinary  session.  §  1.  The  Congress 
alone  shall  have  the  power  to  deliberate  on  the 
prorogation  orcxtension  of  its  session.  §3.  Each 
legislature  shall  last  for  3  years.  §  3.  The  gov- 
ernor of  any  State  in  which  there  shall  be  a  va- 
cancy in  the  representation,  including  the  case  of 
resignation,  shall  order  a  new  election  to  be  held 
at  once. 

Art.  i8.  The  Chamber  and  the  Senate  shall 
hold  their  sessions  apart  and  in  public,  unless 
otherwise  resolved  by  a  majority  vote,  and  shall 
deliberate  only  when,  in  each  of  the  chambers, 
there  shall  be  present  an  absolute  majority  of  its 
members.  Sole  paragraplt. — To  each  of  the  cham- 
bers shall  belong  the  right  to  verify  and  recog- 
nize the  powers  of  its  members,  to  choose  its  own 
presiding  officers,  to  organize  its  internal  govern- 
ment, to  regulate  tlie  service  of  its  own  police 
rules,  and  to  choose  its  own  secretaries. 

Art.  19.  The  deputies  and  senators  can  not  be 
held  to  account  for  their  opinions,  e.vpressious, 
and  votes  in  the  discharge  of  their  mandate. 


Art.  20.  Deputies  and  senators,  from  the  time 
of  receiving  their  certificate  of  election  until  a 
new  election,  can  not  be  arrested  or  proceeded 
against  criminally  without  the  permission  of 
tlieir  respective  chambers,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
flagrant  crime,  in  which  bail  is  inadmissible.  In 
such  case,  the  prosecution  being  carried  to  exclu- 
sive decision,  the  prosecuting  authority  shall 
send  the  court  records  to  the  respective  chamber 
for  its  decision  on  the  prosecution  of  the  charge, 
unless  the  accused  shall  prefer  immediate  judg- 
ment. 

■  Art.  21.  The  members  of  the  two  chambers, 
on  taking  their  seats,  shall  take  a  formal  obliga- 
tion, in  public  session,  to  perform  their  duties 
faithfully. 

Art.  22.  During  the  sessions  tlio  senators  and 
deputies  shall  receive  an  equal  pecuniary  salary 
and  mileage,  which  shall  be  fixed  by  Congres's 
at  the  end  of  each  session  for  the  following  one. 

Art.  23.  No  member  of  the  Congress,  from 
the  time  of  his  election,  can  make  contracts  with 
the  executive  power  or  receive  from  it  any  paid 
commission  or  employment.  ^  1.  Exceptions  to 
this  prohibition  are:  "(1)  Diplomatic  missions.  (2) 
Commissions  or  military  commands.  (3)  Ad- 
vancement in  rank  and  legal  promotion.  §  2. 
No  deput}'  or  senator,  however,  can  accept  an 
appointment  for  any  mission,  commission,  or 
command  mentioned  in  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  without  the  consent  of  the 
chamber  to  which  he  belongs,  when  such  accept- 
ance would  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  legisla- 
tive duties,  except  in  case  of  war  or  such  as 
involve  the  honor  or  integrity  of  the  nation. 

Art.  24.  No  deputy  or  senator  can  be  presi- 
dent or  form  part  of  a  directory  of  any  bank, 
company,  or  enterprise  which  enjoys  the  favors 
of  the  Federal  Government  defined  in  and  by 
law.  Solepnrur/raph.  — Nonobservance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  foregoing  article  by  any  deputy  or 
senator  shall  involve  the  loss  of  his  seat. 

Art.  25.  The  legislative  conunission  shall  be 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  any  other  func- 
tions during  the  sessions. 

Art.  26.  The  conditions  for  eligibility  to  the 
national  Congress  are:  (1)  To  be  in  possession 
of  the  rights  of  Brazilian  citizenship  and  to  be 
registered  as  a  voter.  (3)  For  the  Chamber,  to 
have  been  for  more  than  4  years  a  Brazilian  citi- 
zen ;  and  for  the  Senate,  for  more  than  6  years. 
This  provision  does  not  include  those  citizens 
referred  to  in  No.  4,  article  69. 

Art.  27.  The  Congress  shall  by  special  legis- 
lation declare  the  cases  of  electoral  incompetency. 

Art.  28.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall  be 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
elected  by  the  States  and  the  Federal  District  by 
direct  siiffrage,  the  representation  of  the  min- 
ority being  guarantied,  s?  1.  The  number  of 
the  "deputies  shall  be  fixed  by  law  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  exceed  one  for  each  70,000  inhabitants, 
and  that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  four  for 
each  State.  §  3.  To  this  end  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  at  once  order  a  census  to  be  taken 
of  the  population  of  the  Republic,  which  shall 
be  revised  every  10  years. 

Art.  29.  To  the  Chamber  belongs  the  initiative 
in  the  adjournment  of  the  legislative  sessions 
and  in  all  legislation  in  regard  to  taxation,  to  the 
determination  of  the  size  of  the  army  and  navy, 
in  the  discussion  of  propositions  from  the  execu- 
tive power,  and  in  the  decision  to  proceed  or  not 
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in  (•luir);i'S  ngainst  tlic  Pn-siilcnt  of  the  Ri'public 
iiniliT  the  terms  of  nrtiele  53,  autl  against  the 
ministers  of  state  in  crimes  connected  with  those 
of  the  sjii<l  President. 

Art.  30.  Tiie  Senate  sliall  V)C  composed  of  citi- 
zens eliirilile  \inder  tlie  terms  of  article  20  and 
nicvri'  than  35  years  of  aire,  to  tlie  nnml>er  of 
tliree  senators  for  cacli  Slate  and  lliree  for  tlie 
Feilend  District,  chosen  iu  the  same  manner  as 
the  deputies. 

Art.  31.  The  mandate  of  a  senator  shall  con- 
tinue for  9  years,  and  one-third  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  renewed  every  3  years.  Snie  ixirngrnph. 
—  A  senator  elected  in  jilace  of  another  shall 
e.xercise  his  mandate  during  the  remainder  of  the 
term  of  the-  latter. 

Art.  32.  The  Vice  President  of  the  Republic 
shall  be  the  president  of  the  Senate,  where  he 
shall  vote  only  in  case  of  tie,  and  shall  be  re- 
placed in  case  of  absence  or  impediment  bj-  the 
vice  jircsident  of  that  body. 

Art.  33.  The  Senate  alone  shall  have  the  power 
to  try  and  sentence  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  other  federal  officers  designated  by 
the  constitution,  under  the  conditions  and  in  the 
manner  which  it  prescribes.  *;  1.  The  Senate, 
when  sitting  as  a  tribunal  of  justice,  shall  be 
preside<l  over  by  the  president  of  the  federal  su- 
preme court.  S  2.  It  shall  not  i)ass  sentence  of 
condemnation  vmless  two-thirds  of  its  members 
l>e  present.  §  3.  It  shall  not  impose  other  penal- 
ties than  the  loss  of  office  and  prohibition  from 
hoUling  any  other,  without  prejudice  to  the 
action  of  ordinary  justice  against  the  condemned. 
Art.  34.  The  national  Congress  shall  have  ex- 
clusive jiower;  (1)  To  estimate  the  revenue,  and 
tix  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government 
annually,  and  take  account  of  the  receii)ts  and 
expenditures  of  each  financial  budget.  (2)  To 
authorize  the  executive  to  contract  loans  and 
make  other  operations  of  credit.  (3)  To  legislate 
in  regard  to  the  public  debt  and  furnish  means 
for  its  iiaymcnt.  (4)  To  control  the  collection 
and  disposition  of  the  national  revenue.  (5)  To 
regulate  international  commerce,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  States  with  each  other  and  with  the  Fed- 
end  District;  to  establish  and  regidate  the  col- 
lection of  customs  duties  in  the  ports,  create  or 
abolish  warehouses  of  deposit.  (6)  To  legislate 
in  regard  to  navigation  of  rivers  running  through 
more  than  one  State,  or  through  foreign  terri- 
tory. (T)  To  determine  the  weight,  value,  in- 
scription, type,  and  denomination  of  the  currency. 
(8)  To  create  banks  of  emission,  legislate  in  re- 
gard to  this  emission  and  to  tax  it.  (9)  To  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures.  (10)  To 
determine  definitely  the  boundaries  of  the  States 
between  each  other,  those  of  the  Federal  District, 
and  those  of  the  national  territory  with  the  ad- 
joining nations.  (11)  To  authorize  the  Govern- 
ment to  declare  war,  if  there  be  no  recourse  to 
arbitration  or  in  case  of  failure  of  this,  and  to 
make  peace.  (12)  To  decide  definitively  in  regard 
to  treaties  and  conventions  with  foreign  nations. 
(13)  To  remove  the  capital  of  the  Union.  (14)  To 
extend  aid  to  the  States  in  the  ease  referred  to  in 
article  5.  (15)  To  legislate  in  regard  to  federal 
postal  and  telegraph  service.  (IG)  To  adopt  the 
necessjiry  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  fron- 
tiers. (17)  To  fix  every  year  the  number  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces.  (18)  To  make  laws  for 
the  organization  of  the  army  and  navy.  (19)  To 
grant  or  refuse  to  foreign  forces  passage  through 


the  territory  of  the  country  to  carry  on  military 
operations.  (20)  To  mobilize  and  make  use  of 
the  national  guard  or  local  militia  in  the  cases 
designated  by  the  Constitution.  (21)  To  declare 
a  state  of  siege  at  one  or  more  points  in  the 
national  territory,  in  the  emergency  of  an  attack 
by  foreign  forces,  or  internal  disturbance,  and  to 
approve  or  suspend  the  state  of  siege  prnclaimiil 
by  the  executive  jiower  or  its  responsible  agenls 
ill  the  ali.sence  of  the  Congress.  (22)  To  regidate 
the  conditions  and  methods  of  elections  for  fed- 
eral offices  throughout  the  country.  (23)  To  leg- 
islate upon  the  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial 
laws  and  legal  procedures  of  the  federal  judi- 
ciary. (34)  To  establish  uniform  naturalization 
laws.  (25)  To  create  and  abolish  federal  pub- 
lic offices,  to  fix  the  duties  of  the  same,  and 
designate  their  salaries.  (2G)  To  organize  the 
federal  judiciary  according  to  the  terms  of  arti- 
cle 55  and  the  succeeding,  section  3.  (27)  To 
grant  amnesty.  (28)  To  commute  and  pardon 
penalties  imposed  upon  federal  officers  for  of- 
fenses arising  from  their  responsibility.  (29)  To 
make  laws  regarding  Government  lands  and 
mines.  (30)  To  legislate  in  regard  to  the  munici- 
pal organization  of  the  Federal  District,  as  will 
as  to  the  police,  the  superior  instruction  and 
other  services  which  in  the  capital  may  be  re- 
served for  the  Government  of  the  Uidon.  (31) 
To  govern  by  special  legislation  those  points  of 
the  territory  of  the  Republic  needed  for  the 
establishment  of  arsenals,  other  establishments 
or  institutions  for  federal  uses.  (32)  To  settle 
cases  of  extradition  between  the  States.  (33)  To 
enact  such  laws  and  resolutions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  belonging  to 
the  Union.  (34)  To  enact  the  organic  laws  neces- 
sary for  the  complete  execution  of  the  reiiuire- 
ments  of  the  Constitution.  (85)  To  prorogue  and 
adjourn  its  own  sessions. 

Art.  35.  It  shall  belong  likewise  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  not  exclusively :  (1)  To  watch  over  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  provide  for  neces- 
sities of  a  federal  character.  (2)  To  promote 
in  the  country  the  development  of  literature, 
the  arts,  and  sciences,  together  with  immigra- 
tion, agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
without  privileges  such  as  would  obstruct  the 
action  of  the  local  governments.  (3)  To  create 
institutions  of  higher  instruction  and  of  high 
school  education  in  the  States.  (4)  To  provide 
for  high  school  instruction  in  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict. 

Art.  36.  Save  the  exceptions  named  in  article 
27,  all  bills  may  originate,  indifferently,  in  the 
Chamber  or  in  the  Senate,  and  maybe  introduced 
by  any  of  their  members. 

Art.  37.  A  bill,  after  being  passed  in  one  of 
the  chambers,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  other, 
and,  if  the  latter  shall  approve  the  same,  it  shall 
send  it  to  the  executive,  who,  if  he  approve  it. 
shall  .sanction  and  promulgate  it.  §  1.  If,  how- 
ever, the  President  of  the  Republic  shall  consider 
it  unconstitutional,  or  contrary  to  the  good  of  the 
nation,  he  shall  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  .same 
within  10  working  days,  counted  from  that  on 
which  he  received  it  (the  bill),  and  shall  return 
it,  within  the  same  period,  to  the  chamber  in 
wliich  it  originated,  with  his  reasons  for  Ins  re- 
fusal. ^  2.  The  failure  of  the  executive  to  sig- 
nify his  disapproval  within  the  above-named  10 
days  shall  be  considered  as  an  ajiproval,  and  in 
case  his  sanction  be  refused  after  the  close  of  the 
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session  of  the  Congress,  the  President  shall  make 
public  his  reasons  therefor.  §  3.  The  bill  sent 
back  to  the  chamber  where  it  originated  shall 
be  discussed  and  voted  upon  by  call  of  names, 
and  shall  be  considered  as  passed  if  it  obtain 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  members  present ; 
and,  in  this  case,  it  shall  be  sent  to  the  other 
chamber,  whence,  if  it  receive  the  same  majority, 
it  shall  return,  as  a  law,  to  the  executive  to  be 
formally  promulgated,  g  4.  The  sanction  and 
promulgation  shall  be  effected  in  the  following 
forms:  (1)  "The  national  Congress  enacts  and  I 
sanction  the  following  law  (or  resolution)."  (3) 
"The  national  Congress  enacts  and  I  promul- 
gate the  following  law  (or  resolution)." 

Art.  38.  If  the  law  be  not  promulgated  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  within  48  hours,  in  the 
cases  provided  for  in  §  g  3  and  3  of  the  preced- 
ing article,  the  president  of  the  Senate,  or  the 
vice  president,  if  the  former  shall  not  do  so  in 
the  same  space  of  time,  shall  promulgate  it, 
making  use  of  the  following  formula :  "I,  presi- 
dent (or  vice  president)  of  the  Senate,  make 
known  to  whomsoever  these  presents  may  come, 
that  the  national  Congress  enacts  and  promul- 
gates the  following  law  (or  resolution)." 

Art.  39.  A  bill  from  one  chamber,  amended  in 
the  other,  shall  return  to  the  former,  which,  if  it 
accept  the  amendments,  shall  send  it,  changed  to 
conform  with  the  same,  to  the  executive.  ^  1.  In 
the  contrary  case,  it  shall  go  back  to  the  amend- 
ing chamber,  where  the  alterations  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  approved,  if  they  receive  the  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present ;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  bill  shall  return  to  the  chamber  where 
it  originated,  and  there  the  amendments  can  be 
rejected  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  S  2-  If  the 
alterations  be  rejected  by  such  vote,  the  bill  shall 
be  submitted  without  them  to  the  approval  of 
the  e.xecutive. 

Art.  40.  Bills  finally  rejected  or  not  approved, 
shall  nut  be  presented  again  in  the  same  legisla- 
tive session. 

Art.  41.  The  executive  power  shall  be  e.xer- 
cised  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil,  as  elective  chief  of  the  nation.  §  1.  The 
Vice  President,  elected  simultaneously  with  the 
President,  shall  serve  in  place  of  tlie  latter  in 
case  of  impediment  and  succeed  hitn  in  case  of 
vacancy  in  the  Presidency.  §  3.  In  case  of  im- 
pediment or  vacancy  in  the  Vice  Presidency,  the 
following  officers,  in  the  order  named,  shall  be 
called  to  the  Presidency :  The  vice  president  of 
the  Senate,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  president  of  the  federal  supreme 
court.  §  3.  The  following  are  the  conditions  of 
eligibility  to  the  Presidency  or  Vice  Presidency 
of  the  Republic:    (1)  Must  be  a  native  of  Brazil. 

(2)  Must   be  in  the  exercise  of  political  rights. 

(3)  Must  be  more  than  35  years  of  age. 

Art.  42.  In  case  of  vacancy  from  any  cause  in 
the  Presidency  or  Vice  Presidency  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  2  years  of  the  Presidential 
term,  a  new  election  shall  be  held. 

Art.  43.  The  President  shall  hold  his  office 
during  4  3'ears,  and  is  not  eligible  for  reelection 
for  the  next  succeeding  term.  §  L  The  Vice 
President  who  shall  till  the  Presidency  during 
the  last  year  of  the  Presidential  term  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  the  Presidency  for  the  next  term  of 


Presidential  term  shall  cease  the  President  shall, 
without  fail,  cease  to  exercise  the  functions  of 


his  office,  and  the  newly  elected  President  shall 
at  once  succeed  him.  ^  3.  If  the  latter  should 
be  hmdered  or  should  fail  to  do  so,  the  succes- 
sion shall  be  effected  in  accordance  with  S§  1 
and  2  of  article  41.  g  4.  The  first  Presidential 
term  shall  expire  on  the  loth  of  November,  1894. 

Art.  44.  On  taking  pos.session  of  his  office,  the 
President,  in  a  session  of  the  Congress,  or,  if  it 
be  not  assembled,  before  the  federal  supreme 
court,  shall  pronounce  the  following  affirmation : 
"  I  promise  to  maintain  the  federal  Constitution 
and  comply  with  its  provisions  with  perfect  loy- 
alty, to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Re- 
public, to  observe  its  laws,  and  support  the 
union,  integrity,  and  independence  of  the  na- 
tion." 

Art.  45.  Tlie  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  not  leave  the  national  territory  without  the 
permission  of  the  Congress,  under  penalty  of  loss 
of  office. 

Art.  46.  The  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  receive  the  salary  fixed  by  the  Congress  in 
the  preceding  Presidential  term. 

Art.  47.  The  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  be  chosen  by  direct  suffrage  of  the  nation 
and  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes.  ^  1.  The 
election  shall  take  place  on  the  first  day  of  March 
in  the  last  year  of  the  Presidential  term,  and  the 
counting  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  different  pre- 
cincts shall  at  once  be  made  iu  the  respective 
capitals  of  the  States  and  in  the  federal  capital. 
The  Congress  shall  make  the  count  at  its  first 
session  of  the  same  year,  with  any  number  of 
members  present,  g  2.  If  none  of  those  voted 
for  shall  have  received  an  absolute  majority,  the 
Congress  shall  elect,  by  a  majority  of  votes  of 
those  present,  one  of  the  two  who,  in  the  direct 
election,  shall  have  received  the  highest  number 
of  votes.  In  case  of  a  tie  the  older  shall  be  con- 
sidered elected.  §  3.  The  manner  of  the  election 
and  of  the  counting  of  the  votes  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  ordinary  legislation.  §  4.  The  relatives, 
both  by  consanguinity  and  by  marriage,  in  the 
first  and  second  degrees,  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  shall  be  ineligible  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President,  provided  the 
said  officials  are  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion or  have  left  the  office  even  6  months  before. 

Art.  48.  To  the  President  of  the  Republic 
shall  belong  the  exclusive  right  to — (1)  Sanction, 
promulgate,  and  make  public  the  laws  and  reso- 
lutions of  the  Congress;  issue  decrees,  instruc- 
tions, and  regulations  for  their  faithful  execu- 
tion. (2)  Choose  and  dismiss  at  will  the  cabinet 
officers.  (3)  Exercise  or  appoint  some  one  to 
exercise  supreme  command  over  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  as 
well  as  over  the  local  police,  when  called  to  arms 
for  the  internal  or  external  defense  of  the  Union. 
(4)  Grovem  and  distribute,  under  the  laws  of  the 
Congress,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  the  land  and  naval  forces. 
(.5)  Dispose  of  the  offices,  both  military  and  civil, 
of  a  federal  character,  with  the  exceptions  speci- 
fied in  the  Constitution.  (6)  Pardon  crimes  and 
commute  penalties  for  offenses  subject  to  federal 
jurisdiction,  save  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  arti- 
cle 34,  No.  28,  and  article  52,  g  2.  (7)  Declare 
war  and  make  peace,  under  the  provisions  of 
article  34,  No.  11.  (8)  Declare  war  at  once  in 
case  of  foreign  invasion  or  aggression.  (9)  Give 
an  annual  statement  to  the  national  Congress  of 
the  condition  of  the  country,  with  a  recommenda- 
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tion  of  prossinR  provisions  nml  rcfurms,  through 
II  mcssni^re,  which  lie  shall  scnil  t<>  the  scrretary 
of  the  Senate  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
legislative  session,  (lit)  Convoke  the  t'ougress 
in  extra  s<'ssion.  (11)  Appoint  the  federal  judges 
when  proposed  by  the  supreme  court.  (12)  Ap- 
point the  nienilwrs  of  the  federal  supreme  court 
and  ministers  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  with  the 
approval  of  the  senate;  and.  in  the  absence  ()f  the 
Congress,  upiioiut  them  in  commission  until  con- 
sidered by  the  senate.  (13)  Appoint  the  other 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  consular 
agents.  (U)  Maintain  relations  with  foreign 
states.  (1"))  Declare,  directly,  or  through  his 
responsible  agents,  a  state  of  siege  at  any  point 
of  the  national  territory,  in  case^of  foreign  ag- 
gression or  serious  intcrniil  disturbance.  (Article 
6.  No.  3:  article  34,  Xo.  21 ;  and  article  SO.)  (1(5) 
Set  on  foot  international  negotiations,  celebrate 
agreements,  conventions,  and  treaties,  always  ad 
referendum  to  the  Congress,  and  approve  "those 
made  by  the  States  in  conformity  with  article  65, 
subnntticg  them  when  necessary  to  the  authority 
of  the  Congress. 

Art.  49.  "The  President  of  the  Republic  shall 
be  assisted  by  the  ministers  of  state  (cabinet  otli- 
cers),  agents  of  his  contiilence,  who  sign  the  acts 
and  preside  over  their  respective  departments 
into  wliich  the  federal  administration  is  divided. 

Art.  50.  The  cabinet  ministers  shall  not  exer- 
cise any  other  employment  or  function  of  a  pub- 
lic nature,  be  eligible  to  the  Presidency  or  Vice 
Presidency  of  the  Union,  or  be  elected  deputy  or 
senator,  ■'yile  paragraph. — Any  deputy  or  sena- 
tor, who  shall  accept  the  position  of  cabinet 
minister,  shall  lose  his  seat  in  the  respective 
chamber,  and  a  new  election  shall  at  once  be 
held,  in  which  he  shall  not  be  voted  for. 

Art.  51.  The  cabinet  ministers  shall  not  appear 
at  the  sessions  of  the  Congress,  and  shall  com- 
municate with  that  body  in  writing  only  or  by 
personal  conference  with  the  committees  of  the 
chambers.  The  annual  report  of  the  ministers 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Hepuli- 
lic,  and  distributed  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Congress. 

Art.  52.  The  cabinet  ministers  shall  not  be 
responsible  to  the  Congress  or  to  the  courts  for 
advice  given  to  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
g  1.  They  shall  be  responsible,  nevertheless,  with 
respect  to  their  acts,  for  crimes  defined  in  the 
law.  ^  2.  For  common  crimes  and  those  for 
which  they  are  responsible  they  shall  be  prose- 
cuted and  tried  by  the  federal  siipreme  court. 
and  for  those  committed  jointly  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  by  the  authority  competent 
to  judg<'  this  latter. 

Art.  53.  The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  shall  be  brought  to  trial  and  judgment, 
after  the  Chaiiiberof  Deputies  shall  have  decided 
that  he  should  be  tried  on  the  charges  made 
against  him.  in  the  federal  supreme  court,  iu  the 
case  of  common  crimes,  and  in  those  of  responsi- 
bility, in  the  Senate.  Sale  paragraph. — As  soon 
as  it  shall  be  decided  to  try  him  on  the  charges 
brought,  the  President  shall  be  suspended  in  the 
exercise  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Art.  54.  Crimes  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic  are  such  as  are 
directed  against  —  (1)  The  political  existence  of 
the  Union,  (2)  The  Constitution  and  the  form  of 
the  Federal  Government.  (3)  The  free  exercise 
of  the  political  powers.     (4)  The  legal  enjoyment 


and  exercise  of  political  or  individual  rights. 
("•)  The  internal  security  of  the  country.  (G)  The 
l)urily  of  the  a<iministration.  (T)  The  constitu- 
tional keeping  and  use  of  the  public  funds.  (8) 
The  financial  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
i;  1.  These  offenses  shall  be  defined  in  a  siiecial 
law.  i;  2.  Another  law  shall  provide  for  the 
charges,  the  trial,  and  the  judgment.  «;  H.  Both 
these  laws  shall  be  enacted  in  the  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress. 

Art.  55.  Tlie  judicial  power  of  the  Union  shall 
be  lodged  iu  a  federal  supreme  court,  sitting  in 
the  cai)ital  of  the  Republic,  and  as  many  inferior 
federal  courts  and  tribunals,  distributed  through 
the  country,  as  the  Congress  shall  create. 

Art.  56.  The  federal  su[)reme  court  shall  be 
compo.sed  of  fifteen  justices,  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  article  48.  No.  12,  from  among  the 
oldest  thirty  citizens  of  well-known  knowledge 
and  reputation  who  may  be  eligible  to  the  Senate. 

Art.  57.  The  federal  justices  shall  hold  office 
for  life,  being  removable  solely  by  judicial  sen- 
tejicc.  SI-  Their  salaries  shall  be  fixed  by  law 
of  the  Congress,  and  can  not  be  diminished.  ^  2. 
The  Senate  shall  try  the  members  of  the  federal 
supreme  court  for  crimes  of  responsibility,  anil 
this  latter  the  lower  federal  judges. 

Art.  58.  The  federal  courts  shall  choose  their 
|)residents  from  among  their  own  members,  and 
shall  organize  their  respective  clerical  corps. 
S  1.  In  these  corps  the  appointment  and  dis- 
missal of  the  respective  clerks,  as  well  as  the  fill- 
ing of  the  juilieial  offices  in  the  respective  judi- 
cial districts,  shall  belong  to  the  presidents  of  the 
respective  courts.  «;  2.  The  President  of  the 
Rejjublic  shall  appoint  from  among  the  members 
of  the  federal  supreme  court  the  attorney-general 
of  the  ReiHiblie,  whose  duties  shall  be  defined  by 
law. 

Art.  59.  To  the  federal  supreme  court  shall 
belong  the  duty  of  —  (1)  Trying  and  judging  by 
original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  —  in)  The 
President  of  the  Republic  for  common  crimes, 
and  the  cabinet  ministers  in  the  cases  specified 
in  article  52.  (b)  The  luinisters  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  for  common  crimes  and  those  of  resjiousi- 
bility.  (c)  Cases  and  disputes  l)etween  the  States 
and  the  Union,  or  between  the  States  one  with 
another,  (rf)  Disputes  and  claims  between  for- 
eign states  and  the  Union,  or  between  foreign 
nations  and  the  States,  (e)  Conflicts  between  the 
federal  courts  one  with  another,  or  between  these 
and  those  of  the  States,  as  well  as  those  between 
the  courts  of  one  State  and  those  of  another. 
(2)  De(i<ling,  on  appeal,  questions  pronounced 
upon  by  the  lower  federal  courts  and  tribunals, 
as  well  as  those  mentioned  in  §  1  of  the  present 
article  and  in  article  60.  (3)  Reviewing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  finished  trials,  under  the  provisions 
of  article  81.  S  ■!•  Decisions  of  State  courts  in 
last  appeal  can  be  carried  to  the  federal  supreme 
court  —  (a)  AVhen  the  validity  or  application  of 
the  federal  laws  or  treaties  is  called  in  (piestion 
and  the  decision  of  the  State  court  shall  be 
against  the  same,  (h)  When  the  validity  of  laws 
or  acts  of  the  governments  of  the  States  in  respect 
to  the  Constitution  or  of  the  federal  laws  is  con- 
tested and  the  State  court  shall  have  decided  in 
favor  of  the  validity  of  the  acts  or  laws  in  ques- 
tion. S  2.  In  the  cases  which  involve  the  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  the  States,  the  federal  court 
shall  consult  the  jurisprudence  of  the  local  tribu- 
nals, and  vice  versa,  the  State  court  shall  consider 
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that  of  the  federal  tribunals  when  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  Union  is  involved. 

Art.  60.  It  shall  laelong  to  the  federal  courts  to 
decide  —  in)  Cases  in  wliich  the  plaintiff  or  the 
defendant  shall  rest  the  case  on  some  provision  of 
the  federal  Constitution,  (i)  All  suits  brought 
against  the  Government  of  the  Union  or  the  na- 
tional treasury  based  on  constitutional  provisions, 
on  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  executive 
power,  or  on  contracts  made  with  the  said  Gov- 
ernment, (c)  Suits  arising  from  compensations, 
claims,  indemnitication  of  damages,  or  any  others 
whatsoever  brought  by  the  Government  of  the 
Union  against  private  individuals,  and  vice  versa. 
{(I)  Litigations  between  a  State  and  the  citizens 
of  another,  or  between  citizens  of  different  States 
having  differences  in  their  laws,  (e)  Suits  be- 
tween foreign  states  and  Brazilian  citizens.  (/) 
Actions  begun  by  foreigners,  and  based  either  on 
contracts  with  the  Federal  Government  or  on 
conventions  or  treaties  of  the  L'nion  with  other 
nations,  (y)  Questions  of  maritime  law  and 
navigation,  whether  on  the  sea  or  on  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  the  country,  (h)  Questions  of  inter- 
national law,  whether  criminal  or  civil.  {{)  Po- 
litical crimes.  §  1.  Congress  is  forbidden  to 
commit  any  part  of  the  federal  jurisdiction  to 
the  State  courts.  ^  2.  Sentences  and  orders  of 
the  federal  judges  will  he  executed  by  federal 
court  otliccrs.  and  the  local  police  shall  assist 
them  when  called  upon  by  the  same. 

Art.  61.  The  decisions  of  the  State  courts  or 
tribunals  in  matters  within  their  competence 
shall  put  an  end  to  the  suits  and  questions,  ex- 
cept as  to  (1)  habeas  corpus,  or  (2)  effects  of  a 
foreigner  deceased  in  cases  not  provided  for  by 
convention  or  treaty.  In  such  cases  there  shall 
be  voluntary  recourse  to  the  federal  supreme 
court. 

Art.  62.  The  State  courts  shall  not  have  the 
power  to  intervene  in  questions  submitted  to  the 
federal  tribunals,  or  to  annul,  alter,  or  suspend 
the  sentences  or  orders  of  these  latter;  and.  recip- 
rocally, the  federal  judiciary  can  not  interfere  in 
questions  submitted  to  the  State  courts,  or  annul, 
alter,  or  suspend  their  decisions  or  orders,  except 
in  the  cases  provided  in  this  Constitution. 

Art.  63.  Each  State  shall  be  governed  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  which  it  shall  adopt,  respect 
being  observed  for  the  constitutional  principles  of 
the  Union. 

Art.  64.  The  unexplored  mines  and  wild  lands 
lying  within  the  States  shall  belong  to  these 
States  res]iectively ;  and  to  the  Union  only  as 
much  territory  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  frontiers,  for  fortifications,  military 
works,  and  federal  railways.  Sole  parayrdph. — 
The  national  properties,  not  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  Union,  shall  pass  to  the  domain  of 
the  States  in  whose  territorv  they  may  be  situ- 
ated. 

Art.  65.  The  States  shall  have  the  right  to  — 
(1)  Conclude  agreements  and  conventions  among 
themselves,  if  such  be  not  of  a  political  character. 
(Article  48,  No.  16.)  (2)  Exercise  in  general  any 
and  every  power  or  right  not  denied  expressly 
by  the  Constitution,  or  implicitlj"  in  its  express 
terms. 

Art.  66.  It  is  forbidden  to  the  States  to  —  (1) 
Refuse  to  recognize  public  documents  of  the 
L'nion.  or  of  any  of  the  States,  of  a  legislative, 
administrative,  or  judicial  character.  (2)  Reject 
the   currency  or  notes  issued  by  banks,  which 


circulate  by  act  of  the  Federal  Government. 
(3)  Make  or  declare  war,  one  with  another  or 
make  reprisals.  (4)  Refuse  the  extradition'  of 
criminals  demanded  by  the  justice  of  other  States, 
or  of  the  Federal  District,  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  Congress  which  relate  to  this  subiect 
(Article  41,  No.  32.)  ■" 

Art.  67.  Save  the  restrictions  specified  in  the 
Constitution,  and  the  federal  laws,  the  Federal 
District  shall  be  governed  directly  by  the  munici- 
pal authorities.  Sole  par/tyrapk.—'Expvniiiss  of  a 
local  character  in  the  capital  of  the  Ri-public 
must  be  provided  for  exclusively  by  the  munici- 
pal authorities. 

Art.  68.  The  States  shall  organize  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  the  autonomy  of 
the  municipalities  in  everything  that  concerns 
their  peculiar  interests. 

Art.  69.  The  following  shall  be  Brazilian  citi- 
zens: (1)  Natives  of  Brazil,  though  of  foreign 
parentage  (father),  provided  he  be  not  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  nation.  (2)  Sons  of  a  Brazilian  father, 
and  illegitimate  sons  of  a  Brazilian  mother,  born 
in  foreign  parts,  if  they  take  up  their  residence 
(domicile)  in  the  republic.  (3)  Sons  of  a  Brazil- 
ian father  who  may  be  in  another  country  in  the 
service  of  the  Republic,  although  they  do  not 
make  their  domicile  in  Brazil.  (4)  Foreigners, 
who,  being  in  Brazil  on  the  15th  of  November,  ' 
1889,  shall  not  declare,  within  6  months  from  the 
time  when  the  Constitution  enters  into  force, 
their  desire  to  preserve  their  original  nationality. 
(5)  Foreigners  who  possess  property  (real  estate) 
in  Brazil  and  are  married  to  Brazilian  women,  or 
have  Brazilian  children,  provided  they  reside  in 
Brazil,  unless  they  shall  declare  their  intention 
of  not  changing  their  nationality.  (6)  Foreign- 
ers naturalized  in  any  other  way. 

Art.  70.  Citizens  of  more  than  21  years  of  age, 
and  registered  according  to  law,  shall  be  electors. 
^  1.  The  following  shall  not  be  registered  as 
electors  for  federal  or  State  elections:  (1)  Beg- 
gars. (2)  Persons  ignorant  of  the  alphabet.  (3) 
Soldiers  on  paj',  except  alumni  of  the  military 
schools  of  higher  instruction.  (4)  Members  of 
monastic  orders,  companies,  congregations,  or 
communities  of  whatsoever  denomination,  who 
are  subject  to  vows  of  obedience,  rule,  or  statute, 
which  implies  the  surrender  of  individual  liberty. 
g  2.  Citizens  who  can  not  be  registered  shall  not 
be  eligible. 

Art.  71.  The  rights  of  the  Brazilian  citizen 
can  be  suspended  or  lost  only  in  the  following 
cases:  §  1.  The  rights  may  be  suspended  —  («) 
For  physical  or  moral  incapacity,  (i)  For  crimi- 
nal conviction,  during  the  operation  of  the  sen- 
tence. §  2.  They  may  be  lost  —  ('()  By  naturali- 
zation iii  a  foreign  country,  (i)  By  acceptance 
of  employment  or  pension  from  a  foreign  power, 
without  permission  of  the  federal  executive,  is  3. 
The  means  of  reacquiring  lost  rights  of  the  Bra- 
zilian citizen  shall  be  specified  by  federal  law. 

Art.  72.  The  Constitution  secures  to  Brazil- 
ians and  foreigners  residing  in  the  country  the 
inviolability  of  their  rights  toucliiug  individual 
liberty,  and  security,  and  iiro]>erty.  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  ^1.  No  person  shall  be  forced 
to  do,  or  leave  undone,  anything  whatever,  ex- 
cept by  virtue  of  law.  ^  2.  Before  the  law  all 
persons  arc  equal.  The  Republic  does  not  recog- 
nize privileges  of  birth,  or  titles  of  nobility,  and 
abolishes  all  existing  honorary  orders,  with  all 
their  prerogatives  and  decorations,  as  well  as  all 
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licrcditarv  nnd  concilinr  titles.  §  3.  All  persons 
anil  nliiriDns  pnifessiims  may  e.\ercisf,  publicly 
and  freely,  the  rijilit  of  worship,  and  may  as.so- 
eiate  themselves  for  that  purpose,  lU-ipiire  prop- 
erly, oliservanee  luiinr  had  lo  the  provisions  of 
the  eoninion  law.  ^  4.  The  Kepuhlie  reeoi;ni/es 
onlv  the  civil  marriage,  the  celebnition  of  which 
shall  he  gratuitous.  ^  5.  The  cemeteries  shall  he 
M'cular  in  olmracter,  and  be  managed  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  being  free  to  all  religious 
sects  for  the  exercise  of  their  respective  rites  as 
reirards  their  members,  provide<l  they  do  not 
olTend  public  morals  or  the  laws.  S  *>.  The  in- 
struction given  in  the  i)ublic  institutions  shall  be 
secular.  S  ~-  N'>  sect  or  church  shall  receive 
ollieial  aid,  nor  be  dependent  on,  nor  connected 
with,  the  Government  of  the  Union,  or  of  the 
States.  ^  **•  All  persons  have  the  right  of  free 
as.s<H'intion  and  a.s.sembly,  without  arms;  and  the 
police  force  .shall  not  intervene,  except  to  main- 
tain the  public  order.  ^  9.  Any  person  whatso- 
ever shall  have  the  right  to  achlress.  by  petition, 
the  public  )>o\vers,  denounce  abusesof  theauthori- 
lies,  and  appeal  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
accused,  ss  10.  In  time  of  peace  any  person 
may,  without  pa,s.sport,  enter  or  leave  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Hepublicwith  his  fortune  and  goods, 
whenever  anil  however  he  may  choose.  §  11. 
The  house  is  the  inviolable  asylum  of  the  person; 
no  one  can  enter  it  at  night  without  tlie  consent 
of  the  inhabitant,  except  to  aid  the  victims  of  a 
crime  or  ilis:ister;  nor  by  day,  unless  in  the  cases 
and  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law.  ^  12.  The 
expression  of  opinion  shall  be  free,  in  respect  to 
whatever  subject,  through  the  press  or  through 
the  tribune,  without  subjection  to  censorship, 
each  one  l)eing  responsible  for  the  abuses  he  may 
commit,  in  the  cases  and  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  law.  Anonymous  pulilieationsare  forbidden. 
S  13.  Cases  of  flagrante  delicto  alone  excepted, 
no  arrest  shall  be  made,  unless  after  declara- 
tion of  the  charge  (save  in  cases  determined  by 
law),  and  by  written  order  of  the  competent 
authorities.  §  14.  No  person  shall  be  kept  in 
prison  without  charge  formally  made,  save  the 
exceptions  mentioned  in  the  law,  or  taken  to 
prison,  or  detained  there,  if  he  give  bail,  in  ca.ses 
where  such  is  lawful.  ^  15.  No  person  shall  be 
condemned,  except  by  competent  authority,  and 
in  virtue  of  law  already  existing  and  in  the  form 
]>rescribed  by  it.  S  16.  The  law  shall  secure  to 
the  accused  the  fullest  defense  by  all  the  re- 
courses and  means  essential  to  the  Siime,  includ- 
ing the  notice  of  the  charge,  delivered  to  the 
prisoner  within  24  hours  !1ih1  signed  by  the  pro- 
per authority  along  witli  the  names  of  the  accu- 
sers and  witnesses.  S  '"■  The  rights  of  property 
are  maintained  in  all  their  plenitude,  and  no 
disappropriation  shall  be  made,  except  from  ne- 
cessity or  public  utility,  and  indemnity  shall,  in 
such  cases,  be  made  beforehand.  .Mines  belong 
to  the  owners  of  the  soil,  under  the  limitations 
to  be  established  by  the  law  to  encourage  the 
development  of  this  branch  of  industry,  g  18. 
Correspondence  under  seal  is  inviolable.  ^  19.  No 
penalty  shall  extend  beyond  the  person  of  the 
delinquent.  §  20.  The  penalty  of  the  galleys  is 
abolished,  as  also  judicial  banishment,  g  21. 
The  death  iienalty  is  abolished,  except  in  the 
cases  under  military  law  in  time  of  war.  ^  22. 
The  habeas  corpus  shall  always  be  granted  when 
the  individual  svifiers  violence  or  compulsion, 
through  illegality  or  abuse  of  power,  or  considers 


himself  in  imminent  danger  of  the  same,  g  23. 
There  shall  be  no  privileged  tribunal,  except  in 
such  cases  as,  from  their  nature,  belong  to  special 
courts.  5;  24.  The  free  exercise  of  any  profes- 
.sion,  moral,  intellectual,  or  industrial,  is  guaran- 
tied, s;  23.  Industrial  inventions  belong  to  their 
authors,  to  whom  the  law  will  grant  a  temporary 
privilege,  or  to  whom  the  Congress  will  give  a 
reasonable  premium,  when  it  is  desirable  to  make 
the  invention  jiublic  property.  §  26.  To  authors 
of  literary  and  artistic  works  is  guarantied  the 
exclu.sive  right  of  reproducing  them  through  the 
press  or  by  any  other  mechanical  process,  and 
their  heirs  shall  enjoy  the  same  right  during  the 
space  of  time  determined  by  the  law.  ^  27.  The 
law  shall  also  secure  the  rights  of  property  in 
trade-marks.  S;  28.  No  Brazilian  can  l)e  deprived 
of  his  civil  and  political  rights  on  account  of 
religious  belief  or  duty,  nor  be  exempted  from 
the  performance  of  any  civic  duty.  ^  29.  Those 
who  shall  claim  exemption  from  au\'  burden  im- 
posed by  the  laws  of  the  Republic  on  its  lilizens. 
on  account  of  religious  belief,  or  who  shall  accept 
any  foreign  decoration  or  title  of  nobility,  sliall 
lose  all  their  political  rights,  s^  30.  No  tax  of 
any  kind  shall  be  collected  except  in  virtue  of  a 
law  authorizing  the  same,  j^  31.  The  institution 
of  trial  by  jury  is  maintained. 

Art.  73.  Public  olliccs,  civil  or  military,  are 
accessible  to  all  Bi-azilian  citizens,  always  oljserv- 
ing  tile  conilitions  of  particular  capacity  lixed 
by  the  law;  but  the  accumulation  of  remunera- 
tions is  forbidden. 

Art,  74,  Commissions,  offices,  and  positions 
not  subject  to  removal  are  guarantied  in  all  their 
plenitude. 

Art.  75.  Only  such  public  officials  as  have  be- 
come infirm  in  the  service  of  the  nation  shall  be 
retired  on  ]iay. 

Art.  76.  Officers  of  the  army  and  navy  shall 
lose  their  commissions  only  in  case  of  condemna- 
tion to  more  than  2  years  in  prison,  pronounced 
in  judgment  by  the  coni])etent  tribunals. 

Art.  77.  There  shall  be  a  special  court  for  the 
trial  of  military  offenses  committed  by  soldiers 
or  marines,  g  1.  This  court  shall  be  composed 
of  a  supreme  military  tribunal,  whose  members 
shall  hold  their  .seats  for  life,  and  of  the  councils 
necessary  for  the  formulation  of  the  charge  and 
the  judgment  of  the  crimes,  j;  2.  The  organiza- 
tion and  powers  of  the  supreme  military  tribunal 
shall  be  drtermined  by  law. 

Art.  78.  The  enumeration  of  the  rights  and 
guaranties  expressed  in  the  Constitution  does  not 
exclude  other  guaranties  and  rights,  not  enumer- 
ated, but  resulting  from  the  form  of  government 
established  and  principles  settled  by  said  Consti- 
tution. 

Art.  79.  The  citizen  vested  with  the  functions 
of  either  of  these  three  federal  powers  shall  not 
exerci.se  those  of  another. 

Art.  80.  ,Yny  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Union 
may  bc'  declared  in  state  of  siege,  and  the  consti- 
tutional guaranties  suspended  for  a  determined 
period,  whenever  the  security  of  the  Republic 
so  demands  in  case  of  foreign  aggression  or  in- 
testine disturbance.  (Article  34,"No.  21.)  g  1. 
The  power  to  execute  the  above  provision  may, 
if  the  Congress  be  not  in  session  and  the  country 
be  in  imminent  peril,  be  used  by  the  federal 
executive.  (Article  48,  No.  15.)  §  2.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  during  the  state  of  siege, 
the  executive  shall  be  restricted  to  the  following 
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measures  of  repression  against  persons:  (1)  To 
their  detention  in  a  place  not  allotted  to  persons 
accused  of  common  crimes.  (2)  To  banishment 
to  other  parts  of  the  national  territory.  ^  3.  As 
soon  as  the  Congress  shall  have  assembled,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  shall  make  a  report  to 
that  body  of  the  exceptional  measures  which 
may  have  been  taken.  ^  i.  The  authorities  who 
shall  have  ordered  such  measures  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  abuses  that  may  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

Art.  8i.  In  criminal  cases,  trials  concluded 
may  be  reviewed  at  any  time,  in  favor  of  the 
condemned  parties,  by  the  federal  supreme  court, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  or  of  conlirming  the 
sentence.  5;  1.  The  law  shall  determine  the  cases 
and  the  form  of  such  revision,  which  maj'  be 
asked  for  by  the  condemned,  by  any  one  of  the 
people,  or  by  the  attorney-general  of  the  Repub- 
lic, ex  officio.  §  2.  In  such  revision  the  penalties 
imposed  by  the  sentence  reviewed  can  not  be  in- 
creased. §  3.  The  provisions  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle are  applicable  to  military  trials. 

Art.  82.  Public  officers  shall  be  strictly  re- 
sponsible for  the  abuses  and  omissions  that  occur 
in  the  e.xercise  of  the  duties  of  their  offices,  as 
well  as  for  the  indulgences  and  negligences  for 
which  they  do  not  hold  their  subordinates  re- 
sponsible. tS'ile  paraf/riiph.  —  They  shall  all  be 
bound  by  formal  obligation,  on  taking  possession 
of  their  offices,  to  discharge  the  lawful  duties  of 
the  same. 

Art.  83.  Until  revoked,  the  laws  of  the  ancien 
regime  shall  remain  in  force,  in  as  far  as  they 
are  not,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  contrary  to  the 
sj'stem  of  government  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
same. 

Art.  84.  The  federal  government  guaranties 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  both  internal 
and  foreign. 

Art.  85.  The  officers  of  the  line  and  of  the  an- 
nexed classes  of  the  navy  shall  have  the  same 
commissions  and  advantage  as  those  of  the  arm)^ 
of  corresponding  rank. 

Art.  86.  Every  Brazilian  shall  be  bound  to 
military  service  in  defense  of  the  country  and 
the  Constitution,  as  provided  by  the  federal"  laws. 

Art.  87.  The  federal  army  shall  be  made  up 
of  coutinsents  which  the  states  and  the  Federal 
District  are  bound  to  furnish,  constituted  in  con- 
formity with  the  annual  law-  regulating  the  num- 
ber of  the  forces.  ^  1.  The  general  organization 
of  the  army  shall  be  determined  by  a  federal  law, 
in  accordance  with  No.  18  of  article  34.  i;  2. 
The  Union  shall  have  charge  of  the  military  in- 
struction of  the  troops  and  of  the  higher  military 
instruction.  §3.  Compulsory  recruiting  for  mili- 
tary purposes  is  abolished.  §  4.  The  army  and 
navy  shall  be  made  up  by  volunteering  without 
bounties,  or,  if  this  means  be  not  sufficient,  by 
lot  previously  determined.  The  crews  for  the 
navy  shall  be  made  up  from  the  naval  school, 
the  schools  of  marine  apprentices,  and  the  mer- 
chant marine,  by  means  of  lot. 

Art.  88.  In  no  case,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, alone  or  in  alliance  with  another  nation, 
shall"  the  United  States  of  Brazil  engage  in  a  war 
of  conquest. 

Art.  89.  A  tribunal  of  accounts  shall  be  insti- 
tuted for  the  auditing  of  the  receipt  and  expense 
accounts  and  examining  into  their  legality  before 
their  presentation  to  the  Congress.     The   mem- 


bers of  this  tribunal  shall  be  appointed  bv  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senate,  and  can  lose  their  seats  only  by  sen- 
tence. ■' 

Art.  90.  The  Constitution  may  be  amended,  at 
the  initiative  of  the  national  Congress,  or  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  States.  §  1.  An  amendment 
shall  be  considered  as  proposed,  when,  having 
been  presented  by  one- fourth,  at  least,  of  the 
members  of  either  house  of  the  Congress,  it  shall 
have  been  accepted  in  three  readings  (discussions) 
by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  both  houses  of  the 
Congress,  or  when  it  shall  have  been  asked  for 
by  two-thirds  of  the  States  represented,  each  one 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  its  legislature,  said 
votes  to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  1  year.  S  2- 
The  proposed  amendment  shall  be  "considered 
approved,  if,  in  the  following  year,  after  three 
discussions,  it  shall  have  been  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  the  two 
houses  of  the  Congress,  t-  3.  The  amendment 
adopted  shall  be  published  with  the  signatures 
of  the  presidents  and  clerks  of  the  two  clnimbers, 
and  be  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  as  a 
part  of  the  same.  ^  4.  No  project  having  a  ten- 
denc}^  to  abolish  the  federative  republican  form, 
or  the  equal  representation  of  the  States  in  the 
Senate,  shall  be  admitted  for  consideration  in  the 
Congress. 

Art.  91.  This  Constitution,  after  approval, 
shall  be  promulgated  by  the  president  of  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  members  of  the 
same. 

Temporary  Provisions. 

Article  i.  After  the  promulgation  of  this  Con- 
stitution, the  Congress,  in  joint  assembly,  shall 
choose  consecutivelj-,  by  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes  in  the  first  balloting,  and,  if  no  candidate 
shall  receive  such,  by  a  i)lurality  in  the  second 
balloting,  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  g  1.  This  election  shall 
be  in  two  distinct  ballotings,  for  the  President 
and  Vice  President  respectively,  the  ballots  for 
President  being  taken  and  counted,  in  the  first 
place,  and  afterwards  for  Vice  President.  ^  2. 
The  President  and  Vice  President,  thus  elected, 
shall  occupy  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency 
of  the  Republic  during  the  first  Presidential 
term,  g  3.  For  said  election  there  shall  be  no 
incompatibilities  admitted,  t;  4.  As  soon  as  said 
election  shall  be  concluded,  the  Congress  shall 
consider  as  terminated  its  mission  in  joint  .session 
and,  separating  into  Chamber  and  Senate,  shall 
enter  upon  the  exercise  of  its  functions  as  de- 
fined by  law,  on  the  15th  of  June  of  the  present 
j-ear,  and  can  not  in  any  case  be  dissolved.  §  .5. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  first  legislature,  among  its 
preparatorj'"  measures,  the  Senate  shall  designate 
the  first  and  second  third  of  its  members,  whose 
term  of  office  shall  cease  at  the  end  of  the  first 
and  second  3-year  terms,  g  6.  The  discrimina- 
tion shall  be  made  in  three  lists,  corresponding 
to  the  three  classes,  alloting  to  them  the  senators 
of  each  State  and  of  the  Federal  District  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  votes  received  by  thera 
respectively,  so  as  to  allot  to  the  third  for  the 
last  3  years" the  one  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes  in  the  Federal  District  and  in  each  State, 
and  to  the  other  two-thirds  the  remaining  two 
names  in  the  order  of  the  numtier  of  votes  re- 
ceived bv  them  respectively,  g  7.  In  case  of  tic. 
the  oldest  shall  be  preferre"d,  anil  it  the  ages  are 
equal,  the  choice  shall  be  made  by  lot. 
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Art.  2.  The  State  wliicli,  by  the  end  of  the 
veiir  IHU'i.  slmll  not  have  ii<lt)pte(l  its  constitu- 
tion, shall,  l>v  act  of  tlie  federal  leirislative  iKiwer, 
Ik-  placed  under  thai  of  one  of  the  other  States, 
which  it  shall  judge  most  suitable,  until  the 
State  thus  subjected  to  said  con.stitution  shall 
iinienil  it  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  sjiiue. 

Art.  3.  As  fast  as  the  States  shall  be  organized, 
the  Federal  tiovcrnnient  shall  deliver  to  them 
the  administration  of  the  services  which  belong 
to  th<in.  and  shall  settle  the  responsibility  of  the 
fedend  administration  in  all  that  relates  to  said 
servitis  and  to  the  payment  of  the  respective 
ollicials. 

Art.  4.  While,  during  the  period  of  organiza- 
tion of  their  services,  the  States  shall  bo  engaged  in 
regulating  theirexpeuses.the  Federal  Goverinneiit 
shall,  for  this  purpose,  open  special  creditstotliem, 
under  condiiii.ns  diterniined  by  the  Congress. 

Art.  5.  In  the  Stales  which  shall  become  or- 
ganized the  classitication  of  the  revenues  esUib- 
fished  in  the  Constitution  shall  enter  into  force. 

Art.  6.  In  the  tiist  appointments  for  the  federal 
maiiistracv  and  for  that  of  the  States,  the  pre- 
fert-nce  shall  be  given  to  the  justices  and  magis- 
tnites  of  the  higher  courts  of  the  greatest  note. 
Such  as  are  not  admitted  into  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  judiciary,  and  have  served  30  years, 
shall  be  retired  ou  full  pay.     Those  wl;o  have 


served  for  less  than  30  years  shall  continue  to 
receive  their  salaries  until  they  shall  be  em- 
ployed, or  retired  with  pay  corresponding  to 
their  length  of  service.  The  payment  of  salaries 
of  magistrates  reliTe<l  or  set  aside  shall  be  made 
by  the  Federal  (Jovernment. 

"Art.  7.  To  1).  Pedro de  Alcantara.  ex-Emperor 
of  IJrazil,  a  pension  is  granted,  to  run  from  the 
loth  of  November,  \S^d,  sullicient  to  guaranty 
him  a  decent  subsistence  during  liis  lifetime. 
The  Congress,  at  its  lirst  session,  shall  lix  the 
amount  of  said  pension. 

Art.  8.  The  Federal  Government  shall  aciiuire 
for  the  nation  Uw.  Imuse  in  which  Dr.  IJeiijamin 
Constant  Botclho  de  Jlagalhfies  die(l,  and  sliall^ 
have  placed  on  it  a  memorial  slab  in  nii mory  of 
that  great  patriot,  the  founder  of  the  Ki  public. 
S'lle  iii(fii;/riiji/i. — The  widow  of  the  said  Dr.  lien- 
jamin  Constant  shall  have,  during  her  lifetime, 
the  usufruct  of  the  said  house.  We  order,  then, 
all  the  authorities  to  whom  the  recogintiou  and 
execution  of  this  Constitution  belongs,  to  exe- 
cute it  and  have  it  executed  and  oliserved  faith- 
fully and  fully  in  all  its  provisions.  Let  the 
same  be  ])ul)lisliecl  ami  ol)servcd  throughout  the 
territory  of  the  nation.  Ilall  of  the  .sessions  of 
the  National  Constitutional  Congress,  in  the  city 
of  Kio  de  .Janeiro,  in  the  year  18!)1,  and  the 
third  of  the  Kepublic.     SeeBn.\zii.:  l«89-18yL 


CONSTITUTION  OF    CALIFORNIA.— 

For  an   account  of   the   main   features  of   this 


singular  constitution,  see   Califou.ni.v:    A.   I). 

1877-1880. 
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A.  D.  1774. — The  Quebec  Act.  See  C.\n.\».\: 
.v.  1).  i:ti:i-lT74. 

A.  D.  1791. — The  Constitutional  Act.  See 
C.V.N  \i>\:   .V.  1).  17!n. 

A.  D.  1840. — The  Union  Act.  Sec  C.vn.vd.v: 
A.  D.  istii-iscr. 

A.  D.  1867.— The  British  North  America 
Act. — The  history  of  the  Conl'edenition  of  the 
provinces  of  British  North  America,  forming  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  is  niven  brietiv  under 
Can.vd.\:A.  D.  1807.  The' following  is  the  text 
of  the  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  by 
which  the  Confederation  was  formed  and  its 
constitution  established : 

An  .Vet  for  the  L'luon  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Government 
thereof;  and  for  purposes  connected  therewith. 
29TII  .M.utiii,  1867. 

WiiKUEAs  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  have  expressed 
their  desire  to  be  federally  united  into  one 
Dominion  under  the  Crown  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  (ireal  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  con- 
stitution similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom:  And  whereas  sucli  a  Union  would 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  Provinces  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  British  Empire:  And 
whereas  on  the  establishment  of  the  Union  by 
authority  of  Parliament  it  is  expedient,  not  only 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  Legislative  Authority 
in  the  Donunion  be  provided  for,  but  also  that 
the  nature  of  the  Executive  Govermnent  therein 
be  ileclared:  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that 
provision  be  made  for  the  eventual  adnnssicm 
into  the  Union  of  other  parts  of  British  North 
America:    Be  it  tlierefore  enacted  and  declared 


by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
w-ith  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

1.  Tliis  Act  may  becited  asTlic  Britisl]  Xurth 
America  Act,  1807. 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  referring  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  extend  also  to  the  heirs  and 
successors  of  Tier  .Majesty,  Kings  and  (Jueens  of 
the  Uniteil  ICingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

3.  It  shall  i)e  lawful  for  the  Queen,  Ijy  and 
with  the  advice  of  Her  Majesty's  >Iost  llonoin'- 
able  Privy  Coinicil,  to  declare  by  Proel.nnation 
that,  on  and  after  a  d,ay  therein  appointid,  not 
1)eing  more  than  six  months  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick  shall  form  and  be  one 
Dominion  under  the  name  of  Canada;  and  on 
and  after  that  day  those  three  Provinces  shall 
form  and  be  one  Dominion  under  that  name 
accordingly. 

4.  The  subsequent  provisions  of  this  .\(t, 
shall,  tndess  it  is  otherwise  expressed  or  implied, 
commence  and  have  effect  on  and  after  the 
Union,  that  is  to  say,  on  and  after  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  Union  taking  effect  in  the  Queen's 
Proclamation  ;  and  in  the  same  provisions,  uidess 
it  is  otherwise  expressed  or  implied,  the  name 
Canada  shall  be  taken  to  mean  Canada  as  con- 
stituted under  this  Act. 

5.  Canada  shall  be  divided  into  four  Prov- 
inces, named  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick. 

6.  The  parts  of  the  Province  of  Canada  (as  it 
exists  at  the  passing  of  this  Act)  which  formerly 
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constituted  respectively  the  Provinces  of  Upper 
Canada  and  Lower  Canada  sliall  be  deemed  to  be 
severed,  and  shall  form  two  separate  Provinces. 
The  part  which  formerly  constituted  tlie  Prov- 
ince of  Upper  Canada  shall  constitute  tlie  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario;  and  the  part  which  formerly 
constituted  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada  shall 
constitute  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

7.  The  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  shall  have  the  same  limits  as  at  the 
pa.ssing  of  this  Act. 

8.  In  the  general  census  of  the  population  of 
Canada,  which  is  hereby  required  to  be  taken  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  and  in  every  tentli  year  thereafter, 
the  respective  populations  of  tlie  four  Provinces 
shall  be  distinguished. 

9.  The  Executive  Government  and  authority 
of  and  over  Canada  is  hereby  declared  to  con- 
tinue and  be  vested  in  the  Queen. 

10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  referring  to 
the  Governor  General  extend  and  apply  to  the 
Governor  General  for  the  time  being  of  Canada, 
or  other  the  Chief  E.\ecutive  Officer  or  Ad- 
ministrator, for  the  time  being  carrying  on  the 
Government  of  Canada  on  behalf  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen,  by  whatever  title  he  is 
designated. 

11.  There  shall  be  a  Council  to  aid  and  advise 
in  the  Government  of  Canada,  to  be  styled  the 
Queen's  Privy  Council  for  Canada;  and  the 
persons  who  are  to  be  members  of  that  Council 
shall  be  from  time  to  time  cho.sen  and  summoned 
by  the  Governor  General  and  sworn  in  as  Privj' 
Councillors,  and  members  thereof  may  be  from 
time  to  time  removed  by  the  Governor  General. 

12.  All  powers,  authorities,  and  functions 
which  under  any  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  or  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  the 
Legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada, 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick,  are  at 
the  Union  vested  in  or  e.xerciseable  by  the  re- 
spective Governors  or  Lieutenant  Governors  of 
those  Provinces,  with  the  advice,  or  with  the 
advice  and  consent,  of  the  respective  E.xecutive 
Councils  thereof,  or  in  conjunction  with  those 
Councils,  or  with  an}-  number  of  members 
thereof,  or  by  those  Governors  or  Lieutenant 
Governors  individualh-,  shall,  as  far  as  the  same 
continue  in  existence  and  capable  of  being 
exercised  after  the  Union  in  relation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  be  vested  in  and  exercise- 
able  by  the  Governor  General,  with  the  advice 
or  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Queen's  Privy  Council  for  Canada, 
or  any  members  thereof,  or  by  the  Governor 
General  individually,  as  the  case  requires,  subject 
nevertheless  (except  with  respect  to  such  as  exist 
under  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  or 
of  the  Parliament  of  the  L'nited  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  to  be  abolished  or 
altered  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

13.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  referring  to  the 
Governor  General  in  Coiuicil  shall  be  construed 
as  referring  to  tlie  Governor  General  acting  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council 
for  Canada. 

14.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  if  Her 
ilajesty  thinks  tit,  to  authorize  the  Governor 
General  from  time  to  time  to  ajipoint  any  iierson 
or  any  persons,  jointly  or  severally,  to  he  his 
Deputy  or  Deputies  within  any  pail  or  parts  of 


Canada,  and  in  that  capacity  to  exercise  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  General  such  of  the 
powers,  authorities,  and  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernor General  as  the  Governor  General  deems  it 
necessary  and  expedient  to  assign  to  him  or 
them,  subject  to  any  limitations  or  directions  ex- 
pressed or  given  by  the  Queen;  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  Deputv  or  Deputies  shall  not 
affect  the  exercise  by  the  Governor  General  him- 
self of  any  power,  authority  or  function. 

15.  The  Command-in-Chief  of  the  Land  and 
Naval  Malitia,  and  of  all  Naval  and  Military 
Forces,  of  and  in  Canada,  is  hereby  declared  to 
continue  and  be  vested  in  the  Queen. 

16.  Until  the  Queen  otherwise  directs,  the 
seat  of  Government  of  Canaila  shall  lie  Ottawa. 

17.  There  shall  be  one  Parliament  for  Canada, 
consisting  of  the  Queen,  an  Upper  House  styled 
the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

18.  The  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers 
to  be  held,  enjoyed,  and  exercised  bv  the  Senate 
and  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  the 
members  thereof  respectively,  shall  be  such  as 
are  from  time  to  time  defined  bv  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  but  so  that  the  same  shall 
never  exceed  tho.se  at  the  passing  of  this  Act 
held,  enjoyed,  and  exercised  by  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kinirdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  by  the  members 
thereof. 

19.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  shall  be  called 
together  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
L'nion. 

20.  There  shall  be  a  Session  of  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  once  at  least  in  every  year,  so  that 
t\\-elve  months  shall  not  intervene  "between  the 
last  sitting  of  the  Parliament  in  one  Session  and 
its  first  sitting  in  the  next  Session. 

21.  The  Senate  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  consist  of  seventy-two  mem- 
bers, who  shall  be  styled  Senators. 

22.  In  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Senate,  Canada  shall  be  deemed  to  consist  of 
three  divisions  —  1.  Ontario;  2.  Quebec;  3.  The 
^Maritime  Provinces,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick;  which  three  divisions  shall  (subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act)  be  equally  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate  as  follows:  Ontario  by 
twenty-four  Senators;  Quebec  by  twenty-four 
Senators ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  by  twenty- 
four  Senators,  twelve  thereof  representinsr  Nova 
Scotia,  and  twelve  thereof  representing  New 
Brunswick.  In  the  case  of  Quebec  each  of  the 
twenty-four  Senators  representing  that  Province 
shall  "be  appointed  for  one  of  the  twenty-four 
Electoral  Divisions  of  Lower  Canada  specified  in 
Schedule  A.  to  chapter  one  of  the  Consolidated 
Statutes  of  Canada. 

23.  The  qualification  of  a  Senator  shall  be  as 
follows:— (1)  He  shall  be  of  the  full  age  of 
thirty  years;  ("2)  He  shall  be  either  a  natural 
born  subject  of  the  Queen,  or  a  subject  of  the 
Queen  naturalized  by  an  Act  of  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or 
of  the  Legislature  of  one  of  the  Provinces  of 
L'pper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick,  before  the  Union,  or 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  after  the  Union: 
(3)  He  shall  be  legally  or  eciuitably  sei.sed  as  of 
freehold  for  his  own  use  and  benefit  of  lands  or 
tenements  held  in  free  and  common  socage,  or 
seised  or  possessed  for  his  own  use  and  benefit  of 
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lands  or  teiipnients  lield  in  franc-nllcu  or  in 
rotiirc.  within  tlic  Province  for  wliicli  In-  is  ap- 
[Miinted.  <>f  llii-  vnluf  of  four  tliousiuid  <l()llars, 
oviT  and  alxivc  all  rents.  diii'S,  dclils.  cliargi-s, 
mortpigi's.  and  incunilininccs  due  or  payalik-  out 
of  or  c-liari^cd  nii  or  alTi-ctiu;?  the  same:  (4)  His 
real  and  personal  property  shall  be  tof:ellier 
worth  :j:4.il<Ml  nver  anil  above  his  debts  and 
liabilities:  (.))  He  shall  be  resident  in  the  Prov- 
ince fi>r  which  he  is  appointed:  (6)  In  the  case 
of  Quelx-e  he  shall  have  his  real  i)roperty 
qualitieation  in  the  Eleetural  Division  for  which 
he  is  ap])ointed,  or  shall  be  resident  in  that 
Division. 

ii-i.  The  Governor  General  shall  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  Queen's  name,  by  instrument  luider 
the  Great  Seal  of  Canada, "  summon  (|ualilieil 
persons  to  the  Senate;  and.  subject  to  the  liro- 
visinns  of  this  Act,  every  person  .so  summoned 
shall  iM'Come  and  be  a  member  of  the  Senate  and 
a  Senator. 

Sc"*.  Such  persons  sliall  be  first  summoned  to 
tlie  Senate  as  the  Queen  by  warnmt  under  Her 
Majesty's  Royal  Sign  Manual  thinks  tit  to  ap- 
prove, and  tlieir  nanies  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
Queen's  Proclamation  of  Union. 

2G.  If  at  any  time  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Governor  General  the  Queen  thinks  fit  to 
direct  that  three  or  si.v  members  be  ailded  to  the 
Senate,  the  Governor  General  may  by  summons 
to  three  or  si.\  qualilied  persons  (as  the  case  may 
be),  representing  equally  the  three  divisions  of 
Canada,  add  to  the  Senate  accordingly. 

37.  In  case  of  such  addition  being  at  any 
time  made  the  Governor  General  shall  not 
summon  any  person  to  the  Senate,  except  on  a 
further  like  direction  by  the  Queen  on  the  like 
rec'immendation,  until  each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  Canada  is  represented  by  twenty-four  Senators 
and  no  more. 

28.  The  number  of  Senators  shall  not  at  any 
time  exceed  seventy-eight. 

20.  A  Senator  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  hold  his  place  in  the  Senate  for  life. 

30.  A  Senator  may  by  writing  under  his  hand 
addressed  to  the  Governor  General  resign  his 
place  in  the  Senate,  and  thereupon  the  same 
shall  be  vacant. 

;J1.  The  place  of  a  Senator  shall  become 
vacant  in  any  of  the  following  cases:  (1)  If  for 
two  consecutive  .Sessions  of  the  Parliament  he 
fails  to  give  his  attendance  in  the  Senate:  ("2)  If 
he  takes  an  oath  or  makes  a  declaration  or 
acknowledgment  «(  allegiance,  obedience,  or  ad- 
herence to  a  foreign  power,  or  does  an  act 
whereby  he  becomes  a  subject  or  citizen,  or 
entitled  to  the  rights  or  privilegesof  a  subject  or 
citizen  of  a  foreign  power:  (3)  If  he  is  adjudged 
bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  applies  for  the  benefit 
of  any  law  relatin.^  to  insf>lveut  debtors,  or  be- 
c<imes  a  public  defaulter:  (4)  If  he  is  attainted 
of  treason  or  convicted  of  felony  or  of  any  in- 
famous crime:  (."))  If  he  cea.ses  to"  be  qualilied  in 
respect  of  pro]>erty  or  of  residence:  provided. 
that  a  Senator  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  ceased 
to  be  qualified  in  respect  of  residence  by  reason 
only  of  his  residing  at  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  while  holding  an  office  under 
that  Government  requiring  his  presence  there. 

32.  When  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  Senate 
by  resign.itiou.  death,  or"  otherwise,  the  Governor 
General  shall  by  summons  to  a  tit  and  qualilied 
person  fill  the  vacancy. 


33.  If  any  question  arises  respecting  the 
qualification  of  a  Senator  or  a  vacancy  in  the 
Senate  the  same  shall  be  heard  and  determined 
bv  the  Senate. 
"34.  The  Governor  General  may  from  time  to 
lime,  by  instrument  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
Canada,  appoint  a  Senator  to  be  Speaker  of  the 
Senate,  and  may  remove  him  and  appoint  another 
in  his  stead. 

35.  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  otherwise 
provides,  the  presence  of  at  least  fifteen  Senators, 
including  the  Speaker,  .shall  be  neces.sary  to  con- 
stitute a"  meeting  of  the  Senate  for  the  exercise 
of  its  powers. 

36.  Questions  arising  in  the  Senate  shall  be 
decided  by  a  majority  of  voices,  and  the  Speaker 
shall  in  all  cases  have  a  vote,  and  wIkm  the 
voices  are  equal  the  decision  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  the  negative. 

37.  The  House  of  Commons  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  consist  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  members,  of  whom  eighty-twcj 
shall  be  elected  for  Ontario,  sixty-five  for  (Juebec, 
nineteen  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  fifteen  for  New 
Brunswick. 

38.  The  Governor  General  shall  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  Queen's  name,  by  instrument  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  Canada,  summon  and  call 
together  the  House  of  Commons. 

39.  A  Senator  shall  not  be  capable  of  being 
elected  or  of  sitting  or  voting  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

40.  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  otherwise 
provides,  ()nl;irio,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick  shall,  for  the  puri)oses  of  the 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  be  divided  into  Electoral  Districts  as 
follows: — (1)  Ontario  shall  be  divide<l  into  the 
Counties.  Ridings  of  Counties,  Cities,  jiarts  of 
Cities,  and  Towns  enumerated  in  the  first 
Schedule  to  this  Act,  each  whereof  shall  be  an 
Electoral  District,  each  such  District  as  num- 
bered in  that  Schedule  being  entitled  t<j  return 
one  member.  (2)  Quebec  shall  be  divided  into 
sixty-five  Electoral  Districts,  composed  of  the 
sixty -five  Electoral  Divisions  into  which  Lower 
Canada  is  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  divided 
under  chapter  two  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes 
of  Canada,  chapter  sevent}--fivo  of  the  Con- 
solidated Statutes  for  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
Act  of  the  Province  of  Canada  of  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  the  Queen,  chapter  one,  or  any 
other  Act  amending  the  same  in  force  at  the 
Union,  so  that  each  such  Electoml  Division  shall 
be  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  an  Electoral  r)is- 
trict  entitled  to  return  one  member,  i'i)  Each  of 
the  eighteen  Counties  of  Nova  Scotia  shall  be 
an  Electoral  District.  The  County  of  Halifax 
shall  be  entitled  to  return  two  members,  and 
each  of  the  other  Counties  one  member,  (4)  Each 
of  the  fourteen  Counties  into  which  New  Bruns- 
wick is  divided,  including  the  City  and  County 
of  St.  John,  shall  be  an  Electoral  District ;  the 
City  of  St.  John  .shall  al.so  be  a  separate  Electoral 
District.  Each  of  those  fifteen  Electoral  Dis- 
tricts shall  be  entitled  to  return  one  member. 

41.  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  other- 
wise provides,  all  laws  in  force  in  the  several 
Provinces  at  the  Union  relative  to  the  following 
matters  or  any  of  them,  namely, —  the  qualifica- 
tions and  disijualifications  of  persons  to  be 
elected  or  to  sit  or  vote  as  members  of  the  House 
of   Assembly  or   Legislative    Assembly   in  the 
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several  Provinces,  the  voters  at  elections  of  such 
members,  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  voters,  the 
returning  officers,  their  powers  and  duties,  the 
proceedings  at  elections,  the  periods  during 
which  elections  may  be  continued,  the  trial  of 
controverted  elections,  and  proceedings  incident 
thereto,  the  vacating  of  seats  of  members,  and 
the  execution  of  new  writs  in  case  of  seats 
vacated  otherwise  than  by  dissolution, — shall  re- 
spectively apply  to  elections  of  members  to  serve 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  same  several 
Provinces.  Provided  that,  until  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  otherwise  provides,  at  any  election 
for  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
District  of  Algoma,  in  addition  to  persons 
qualitied  by  the  law  of  the  Province  of  Canada 
to  vote,  every  male  British  subject  aged  twenty- 
one  years  or  upwards,  being  a  householder,  shall 
have  a  vote. 

42.  For  the  first  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Governor  General 
shall  cause  writs  to  be  issued  by  such  person,  in 
such  form,  and  addressed  to  such  returning 
officers  as  he  thinks  fit.  The  person  issuing 
writs  under  this  section  shall  have  the  like 
powers  as  are  jiossessed  at  the  Union  by  the 
officers  charged  with  the  issuing  of  writs  for  the 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  the  respective 
House  of  Assembl}'  or  Legislative  Assembl}'  of 
the  Province  of  Canada,  Xova  Scotia,  or  Xew 
Brunswick;  and  the  Returning  Officers  to  whom 
writs  are  directed  under  this  section  shall  have 
the  like  powers  as  are  possessed  at  the  Union  by 
the  ofticers  charged  with  the  returning  of  writs 
for  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  the  same 
respective  House  of  Assembly  or  Legislative 
Assembly. 

43.  In  case  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  any  Electoral  Dis- 
trict happens  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  after  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  be- 
fore provision  is  made  by  the  Parliament  in  this 
behalf,  the  provisions  of  the  last  foregoing 
section  of  this  Act  shall  e.\tend  and  apply  fo  tlie 
issuing  and  returning  of  a  writ  in  respect  of  such 
vacant  District. 

44.  The  House  of  Commons  on  its  first  as- 
sembling after  a  general  election  shall  proceed 
with  all  practicable  speed  to  elect  one  of  its 
members  to  be  Speaker. 

43.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  happening  in  the 
office  of  Speaker  by  death,  resignation  or  other- 
wise, the  House  of  Commons  shall  with  all 
practicable  speed  proceed  to  elect  another  of  its 
members  to  be  Speaker. 

46.  The  Speaker  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
(if  the  House  of  Commons. 

47.  L'ntil  the  Parliament  of  Canada  other- 
wise provides,  in  case  of  the  absence  for  any 
reason  of  the  Speaker  from  the  chair  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons  for  a  period  of  forty-eight 
con.secutive  hours,  the  House  maj'  elect  another 
of  its  members  to  act  as  Speaker,  and  the  mem- 
ber so  elected  shall  during  the  continuance  of 
such  absence  of  the  Speaker  have  and  execute 
all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  duties  of  Speaker. 

48.  The  presence  of  at  least  twenty  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  necessary  to 
constitute  a  meeting  of  the  House  for  the  exercise 
of  its  powers,  and  for  that  purpose  the  Speaker 
shall  lie  reckoned  as  a  member. 

49.  Questions  arising  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices 


other  than  that  of  the  Speaker,  and  wlien  the 
voices  are  equal,  but  not  otherwise,  the  Speaker 
shall  have  a  vote. 

50.  Every  House  of  Commons  shall  continue 
for  five  years  from  the  day  of  the  return  of  the 
writs  for  choosing  the  House  (subject  to  be 
sooner  dissolved  by  the  Governor  General)  and 
no  longer.  ' 

51.  On  the  completion  of  the  census  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  and  of  each  subsequent  decennial  census, 
the  representation  of  the  four  Provinces  shall  be 
re-adjusted  by  such  authority,  in  such  manner 
and  from  such  time  as  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
from  time  to  time  provides,  subject  and  accord- 
ing to  the  following  rules:  — (1)  Quebec  shall 
have  the  fixed  number  of  sixtv-five  members: 
(2)  There  shall  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  other 
Provinces  such  a  number  of  members  as  will 
bear  the  ssime  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
population  {ascertained  at  such  census)  as  the 
number  sixty-five  bears  to  the  number  of  the 
population  of  Quebec  (.so  ascertained):  (3)  In  the 
computation  of  the  number  of  members  for  a 
Province  a  fractional  part  not  exceeding  one-half 
of  the  whole  number  requisite  for  entitlins  the 
Province  to  a  member  shall  be  disregarded^  but 
a  fractional  part  exceeding  one-half  of  that 
number  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  wliole  num- 
ber: (4)  On  any  such  re-adjustment  the  number 
of  members  for  a  Province  shall  not  be  reduced 
unless  the  proportion  whicli  the  number  of  the 
population  of  the  Province  liore  to  the  number 
of  the  aggregate  population  of  Canada  at  the 
then  last  preceding  readjustment  of  tlie  number 
of  members  for  the  Province  is  ascertained  at  the 
then  latest  census  to  be  diminished  by  one- 
twentieth  part  or  upwards:  (5)  Such  re-adjust- 
ment shall  not  take  effect  until  the  termination 
of  the  then  existing  Parliament. 

53.  The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  may  be  from  time  to  time  increased  by 
the  Parliament  of  Canada,  provided  the  propor- 
tionate representation  of  the  Provinces  prescribed 
b_v  this  Act  is  not  thereby  disturbed. 

53.  Bills  for  approjiriating  any  part  of  the 
public  revenue,  or  for  imposing  any  tax  or  im- 
post, shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

54.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  adopt  or  pass  any  vote,  resolution, 
address,  or  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  any  part 
of  the  public  revenue,  or  of  any  tax  or  impost, 
to  any  purpose  that  has  not  been  first  recom- 
mended to  that  House  by  message  of  the  Gov- 
ernor General  in  the  Session  in  which  such  vote, 
resolution,  address,  or  bill  is  jiroposed. 

55.  Where  a  bill  passed  by  the  Houses  of  the 
Parliament  is  presented  to  the  Governor  General 
for  the  Queen's  assent,  he  shall  declare  according 
to  his  discretion,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
tliis  Act  and  to  Her  Majesty's  instructions,  either 
that  he  assents  thereto  in  the  Queen's  name,  or 
that  he  withholds  the  Queen's  assent,  or  that  he 
reserves  the  bill  for  the  signification  of  the 
(Queen's  pleasure. 

56.  Where  the  Governor  General  assents  to  a 
bill  in  the  Queen's  name,  he  shall  by  the  first 
convenient  opportunity  send  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  Act  to  one  of"  Her  .Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  if  the  Queen  in  Council 
within  two  years  after  receipt  thereof  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  thinks  fit  to  disallow  the  Act. 
such  disallowance  (with  a  certificate  of  the  Secre- 
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tnry  of  Sinto  of  tlic  ibiy  on  wliicli  tlio  Aft  was 
received  l)V  liiin)  l)cinj;"sij;"ilii''l  'O'  "'•^'  Governor 
Gi-Ufral,  %  s|U'ctli  or  messiige  to  oach  of  the 
Houses  of  the  Parliament,  or  by  procbiniation, 
shall  annul  the  Act  from  and  after  the  day  of 
sueh  sijinitieation. 

57.  A  hill  reserved  for  the  signification  of  the 
tjueen's  pleasure  shall  not  have  any  force  unless 
and  until  within  two  yeai-s  from  the  day  on 
which  it  was  i>rescntc<l  to  the  Governor  General  | 
for  the  tiueens  assent,  the  Governor  General 
siirnities.  l>y  speech  or  messaire  to  each  of  the 
Houses  of  "the  Parliament  or  by  proclamation, 
that  it  has  received  the  assent  of  the  Queen  in 
Council.  An  entry  of  every  such  speech,  mes- 
saifc,  or  proelamatilm  shall  he  made  in  the  .lournal 
of'eacli  House,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  duly  at- 
tested shall  he  delivered  to  the  proper  ollicer  to  be 
kept  ami>ns  the  Heeords  of  Canada. 

5«.  For  each  Province  there  shall  be  an 
oHlcer,  styled  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  General  in  Council  by 
instrument  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Canada. 

50.  A  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  hold  office 
duriiii;  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  General: 
but  any  Lieutenant  Governor  .ippointed  after  the 
commencement  of  the  first  Session  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  shall  not  be  removable  within 
five  years  from  his  appointment,  except  for  cause 
a.s.sij:ne(I.  whicli  shall  be  communicated  to  hini 
in  writing  within  one  month  after  the  order  for 
his  removal  is  made,  and  shall  be  coninuinicatcd 
by  message  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of 
Jommous  within  one  week  thereafter  if  the 
Parliament  is  then  sittini;,  and  if  not  then  within 
one  week  after  the  conuneucemeut  of  the  ue.\t 
Session  of  the  Parliament. 

OO.  The  salaries  of  the  Lieutenant  Governors 
shall  be  fl.\ed  and  provided  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada. 

CI.  Every  Lieutenant  Governor  shall,  before 
assuming  the  duties  of  his  office,  make  and  sub- 
scribe before  the  Governor  General,  or  some 
person  authorized  by  him,  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  olHce  similar  to  those  taken  by  the  Governor 
General. 

C3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  referring  to 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  extend  and  apply  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  for  the  time  being  of  each 
Province  or  other  the  chief  executive  ollicer  or 
administrator  for  the  lime  being  carrying  on  the 
govermneiit  of  the  Province,  by  whatever  title 
he  is  designated. 

<JJJ.  TJie  Executive  Council  of  Ontario  and  of 
Quebec  shall  be  composed  of  such  persons  as  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  from  to  time  thinks  fit,  and 
in  the  first  instance  of  the  following  olficers, 
namely: — The  Attorney-General,  the  Secretary 
and  Registrar  of  the  Province,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Province,  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands, 
and  the  Conunissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Public 
Works,  with  in  Quebec  the  Speaker  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  ;uid  the  Solicitor  General. 

O-t.  The  Constitution  of  the  E.xecutivo 
Authority  in  each  of  the  Provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisicms  of  this  Act,  continue  as  it  exists  at  the 
Union  until  altered  under  the  authority  of  this 

05.  All  powers,  authorities,  and  fiinctions 
which  under  any  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  or  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  the 


Legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  or 
Canada,  were  or  are  before  or  at  the  Union 
vested  in  or  exerciseable  by  the  respective  Gov- 
ernors or  Lieutenant  Governors  of  thos<'  Prov- 
inces, with  the  advice,  or  with  the  advice  and 
consent,  of  the  respective  Executive  Councils 
thereof,  or  in  conjunction  with  those  Councils, 
or  with  any  number  of  members  thereof,  or  by 
those  Governors  or  Lieutenant  Governors  in- 
dividually, shall,  as  far  as  the  same  are  capable 
of  being  exercised  after  the  Union  in  relation  to 
the  Government  of  Ontario  and  tjuebec,  respec- 
tively, be  vested  in,  and  shall  or  may  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ontario 
and  Queix'C  respectively,  with  the  ailvice  or 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  resi)ective  Executive  Councils,  or  any 
members  thereof,  or  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
individually,  as  the  case  requires,  subject  never- 
theless (except  with  respect  to  such  as  exist 
under  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
or  of  the  ParliamcMt  of  tli(^  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  anil  Ireland),  to  be  al)olislie<l  or 
altered  by  the  respective  Legislatures  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec. 

<><>.  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  referring  to 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  shall  be  con- 
strued as  referring  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  Province  acting  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
tlie  Executive  Council  thereof. 

67.  The  Governor  General  in  Council  may 
from  time  to  time  appoint  an  administrator  to 
execute  the  office  and  functions  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  during  his  absence,  illness,  or  other 
inability. 

G8.  Unless  and  until  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  any  Province  otherwise  directs  with  re- 
spect to  that  Province,  the  seats  of  Government 
of  the  Provinces  shall  be  as  follows,  namely, — 
of  Ontario,  the  City  of  Toronto;  of  Quebec,  the 
City  of  Quebec;  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  City  of 
Halifax;  and  of  New  Brunswick,  the  City  of 
Frcdericton. 

()J).  Tliere  shall  be  a  Legislature  for  Ontario 
consisting  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  of  one 
House,  styled  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  On- 
tario. 

70.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario 
shall  be  composed  of  eighty-two  members,  to  be 
elected  to  represent  the  eighty-two  Electoral 
Districts  set  forth  in  the  first  Schedule  to  this 
Act. 

71.  There  shall  be  a  Legislature  for  Quebec 
consisting  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  of  two 
Hou.ses,  styled  the  Legislative  Council  of  Quel)ec 
and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Quebec. 

73.  The  Legislative  Coimcil  of  Quebec  shall 
be  composed  of  twenty-four  members,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  jii  the 
Queen's  name,  by  instrument  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  Quebec,  one  being  ajipointcd  to  represent 
each  of  the  twenty-four  Electoral  Divisions  of 
Lower  Canada  in  this  Act  referred  to,  ami  each 
holding  office  for  the  term  of  his  life,  unless  the 
Legislature  of  (Juebec  otherwise  provides  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

73.  The  qualifications  of  the  Legislative 
Councillors  of  Quebec  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Senators  for  Quebec. 

74.  The  place  of  a  Legislative  Councillor  of 
(Juel)ec  shall  become  vacant  in  the  eases.  '  nuitatis 
nuitundis '  in  which  the  place  of  Senator  be- 
comes vacant. 
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75.  When  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Quebec,  b)'  resignation,  death, 
or  otherwise,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  the 
Queen's  name,  by  instrument  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  Quebec,  shall  appoint  a  tit  and  qualified 
person  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

76.  If  any  question  arises  respecting  the 
qualification  of  a  Legislative  Councillor  of 
Quebec,  or  a  vacancy  in  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Quebec,  the  same  shall  be  heard  and  de- 
termined by  the  Legislative  Council. 

77.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  may  from  time 
to  time,  by  instrument  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
Quebec,  appoint  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Quebec  to  be  Speaker  thereof,  and 
mav  remove  him  and  appoint  another  in  his  stead. 

78.  Until  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  other- 
wise provides,  the  presence  of  at  least  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Council,  including  the 
Speaker,  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  meet- 
ing for  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

79.  Questions  arising  in  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Quebec  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority 
of  voices,  and  the  Speaker  shall  in  nil  cases  have 
a  vote,  and  when  the  voices  are  equal  the  decision 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  negative. 

80.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Quebec 
shall  be  composed  of  sixty -five  members,  to  be 
elected  to  represent  the  sixty-five  Electoral 
Divisions  or  Districts  of  Lower  Canada  in  this 
Act  referred  to,  subject  to  alteration  thereof  by 
the  Legislature  of  Quebec:  Provided  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  present  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Quebec  for  assent  any  bill  for  alter- 
ing the  limits  of  any  of  the  Electoral  Divisions 
or  Districts  mentioned  in  the  second  Schedule  to 
this  Act,  unless  the  second  and  third  readings  of 
such  bill  have  been  passed  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  with  the  concurrence  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  representing  all  those  Electoral 
Divisions  or  Districts,  and  the  assent  shall  not  be 
given  to  such  bills  unless  an  address  has  been 
presented  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  stating  that  it  has  been  so 
passed. 

81.  The  Legislatures  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
respectively  shall  be  called  together  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  Union. 

82.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ontario  and 
of  Quebec  shall  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Queen's 
name,  by  instrument  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Province,  summon  and  call  together  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  Province. 

83.  L'nlil  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  or  of 
Quebec  otherwise  provides,  a  person  accepting 
or  holding  in  Ontario  or  in  Quebec  any  office, 
commission,  or  employment,  permanent  or 
temporary,  at  the  nomination  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  to  which  an  annual  salary,  or  any  fee. 
allowance,  emolument,  or  profit  of  any  kind  or 
amoimt  whatever  from  the  Province  is  attached, 
shall  not  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  respective  Province,  nor 
shall  he  sit  or  vote  as  such;  but  nothing  in  this 
section  sliall  make  ineligible  any  person  being  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  respec- 
tive Province,  or  holding  any  of  the  following 
offices,  that  is  to  say,  the  offices  of  Attorney- 
General,  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  Province, 
Treasurer  of  the  Province,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  and  Commissioner  of  Agricidture 
and  Public  Works  and.  in  Quebec,  Solicitor- 
General,  or  shall  disqualify  him  to  sit  or  vote  in 


the  House  for  which  he  is  elected,  provided  he  is 
elected  while  holding  such  office. 

84.  Until  the  Legislatures  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  respectively  otherwise  provide,  all  laws 
which  at  the  Union  are  in  force  in  those  Prov- 
inces respectively,  relative  to  the  following 
matters,  or  any  of  them,  namely,— the  qualifica- 
tions and  disqualifications  of  persons  to  be 
elected  or  to  sit  or  vote  as  members  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Canada,  the  qualifications  or  dis- 
qualifications of  voters,  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by 
voters,  the  Returning  Officers,  their  powers  and 
duties,  the  proceedings  at  elections,  the  periods 
during  which  such  elections  may  be  continued, 
and  the  trial  of  controverted  elections  and  the 
proceedings  incident  thereto,  the  vacating  of  the 
seats  of  members  and  the  issuing  and  execution 
of  new  writs  in  case  of  seats  vacated  otherwise 
than  by  dissolution,  shall  respectively  apply  to 
elections  of  members  to  serve  in  the  "respective 
Legislative  Assemblies  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
Provided  that  until  the  Legislature  of  Ontario 
otherwise  provides,  at  any  election  for  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario  for  tlu; 
District  of  Algoma.  in  addition  to  persons  quali- 
fied by  the  law  of  the  Province  of  Canafia  to 
vote,  every  male  British  subject,  aged  twenty- 
one  years  or  upwards,  being  a  householder,  shall 
have  a  vote. 

85.  Every  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario 
and  every  Legislative  Assembly  of  Quebec  shall 
continue  for  four  years  from  the  day  of  the  re- 
tiu'n  of  the  writs  for  choosing  the  same  (sul)ject 
nevertheless  to  either  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Ontario  or  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Quebec 
being  sooner  dissolved  by  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province),  and  no  longer. 

86.  There  sliall  be  a  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario  and  of  that  of  Quebec  once  at  least  in 
every  year,  so  that  twelve  months  shall  not 
intervene  between  the  last  sitting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  each  Province  in  one  session  and  its  first 
sitting  in  the  next  session. 

87.  The  following  provisions  of  this  Act  re- 
specting the  House  of  Conmions  of  Canada,  shall 
extend  and  apply  to  the  Legislative  Assemblies 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  that  is  to  say, —  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker 
originally  and  on  vacancies,  the  duties  of  the 
Speaker,  the  absence  of  the  Speaker,  the  quorum, 
and  the  mode  of  voting,  as  if  those  provisions 
were  here  re-enacted  and  made  apjilicable  in 
terms  to  each  such  Legislative  Assembly. 

88.  The  constitution  of  the  Legislature  of 
each  of  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New- 
Brunswick  shall,  subject  to  the  jirovisions  of 
this  Act,  continue  as  it  exists  at  the  Union  until 
altered  under  the  authority  of  this  Act;  and  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  New  Brunswick  existing 
at  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall,  unless  sooner 
dissolved,  continue  for  the  period  for  which  it 
was  elected. 

89.  Each  of  the  Lieutenant  Governors  of 
Ontario.  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia  shall  cause 
writs  to  be  issued  for  the  first  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Assembly  thereof  in  such 
form  and  by  such  person  as  he  "thinks  fit.  and  at 
such  time  and  addressed  to  such  Returning 
Officer  as  the  Governor  General  directs,  and  so 
that  the  first  election  of  member  of  Assembly  for 
any  Electoral  District  or  any  subdivision  thereof 
shall  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same 
places  as  the  election  for  a  member  to  serve  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  of  Caniulii  for  that  Electoral 
District. 

»0.  The  following  provisions  of  this  Act  ri- 
spoilirig  the  Purlianicut  of  Canada,  iiainely. — 
till'  provisions  rt'latintr  to  appropriation  ami  tax 
bills,  lliu  ri'conuucmiation  of  money  votes,  the 
assent  to  bills,  the  disallowance  of  Acts,  and  the 
sifTiiilicationof  pleasure  on  l)ills  reserved, —  shall 
extend  and  apply  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  Provinces  as  if  those  provisions  were 
here  re-enacted  and  made  ajiplicable  in  terms  to 
the  respective  Provinces  and  the  Legi-slatures 
thereof,  with  the  siibstitution  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Province  for  the  Governor 
General,  of  the  Governor  General  for  the  Queen 
and  for  a  Secretary  of  Slate,  of  one  vear  for  two 
years,  and  of  the  province  for  Canada. 

»1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  by  and 
with  the  adviee  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Conunons,  to  make  laws  for  the  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  of  Canada,  in  rela- 
tion to  all  matters  not  coming  within  the  classes 
of  subjects  by  this  Act  assigned  exclusively  to 
the  LegislatuVes  of  the  Provinces;  and  for 
greater  certainty,  but  not  so  as  to  restrict  the 
generalitv  of  the  foregoing  terms  of  this  section, 
it  is  hereby  declared  that  (notwithstjinding  any- 
thing in  "this  Act)  the  exclusive  legislative 
authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  extends 
to  all  matters  coming  within  the  classes  of  sub- 
jects next  liereinafter  enumerated,  that  is  to 
sj,y,_l.  The  Public  Debt  and  Property.  2.  The 
regulation  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  3.  The 
rjiising  of  money  by  any  mode  or  system  of 
Taxation.  4.  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the 
puhlic  credit.  i>.  Postal  service.  6.  The  Census 
and  Statistics.  7.  Militia.  .Military  and  Xaval 
Service,  aud  Defence.  8.  The  fixing  of  and  i)ro- 
viding  for  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  civil 
and  other  officers  of  the  Government  of  Canada. 
9.  Beacons,  Buoys,  Lighthouses,  aud  Sable 
Island.  10.  Navigation  and  Shipping.  11. 
Quarantine  and  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  Marine  Hos])itals.  Vi.  Sea  coast  and 
inland  Fisheries.  13.  Ferries  between  a  Prov- 
ince and  any  British  or  Foreign  country,  or  be- 
tween two  Provinces.  1-t.  Currency  aud  Coin- 
age. 15.  Banking,  incorporation  of  banks,  and 
the  issue  of  paper  money.  16.  Savings  Banks. 
17.  Weights  and  Measures.  18.  Bills  of  Ex- 
change and  Promissory  Notes.  19.  Interest. 
20.  Legal  tender.  21.  Bankruptcy  and  In- 
solvency. 23.  Patents  of  invention  aud  dis- 
covery. 23.  Coi)yriglits.  24.  Indians,  and 
lands  reserved  for  the  Indians.  2.).  Naturaliza- 
tion and  Aliens.  26.  Marriage  and  Divorce. 
27.  The  Criminal  Law,  except  the  Constitution 
of  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction,  but  includ- 
ing the  Procedure  in  Criminal  Matters.  28.  The 
Establishment.  Maintenance,  and  Management 
of  Penitentiaries.  21).  Such  classes  of  subjects 
as  are  expressly  excepted  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  classes  of  subjects  by  this  Act  assigned  ex- 
clusively to  the  Legislatures  of  tlie  Provinces; 
And  any  matter  coming  within  any  of  the  classes 
of  subjects  enumerated  in  this  section  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  come  within  the  class  of  matters  of 
a  local  or  private  nature  compriseil  in  the 
cnumeraliim  of  the  classes  of  subjects  by  this 
Act  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Legislatures  of 
the  Provinces. 

92.  In  each  Province  the  Legislature  inay  ex- 
clusively make  laws  in  relation  to  matters  coming 


within  the  classes  of  subjects  next  hereinafter 
enumerated;  that  is  to  say, —  1.  The  amendment 
from  time  to  time,  notwithstanding  anything  in 
this  Act,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Province, 
except  as  regards  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. 2.  Direct  Taxation  within  the  Province 
in  order  to  the  raising  of  a  Uevenue  for  Pro- 
vincial purposes.  3.  The  borrowing  of  money 
on  the  sole  credit  of  the  Province.  4.  The 
establishment  and  tenure  of  Provincial  otliees 
and  the  appointimnt  and  ])ayment  of  Provincial 
officers.  5.  The  management  and  sale  of  the 
Public  Lands  belonging  to  the  Province  and  of 
the  timber  and  wood  thereon.  0.  The  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  and  management  of  public 
and  reformatory  prisons  in  and  for  the  Province. 
7.  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and  manage- 
ment of  hospitals,  asylums,  eh;u-ities,  aud 
eleemosynary  institutions  in  and  for  the  Prov- 
ince, otlier  tiiau  marine  hospitals.  8.  Municipal 
institutions  in  the  Province.  9.  Shop,  saloon, 
tavern,  auctioneer,  and  other  licenses  in  order  to 
the  raising  of  a  revenue  for  Provincial,  local,  or 
nuuiicipal  purposes.  10.  Local  works  and 
undertakings  other  than  such  as  are  of  the 
folk)wing  classes, —  a.  Lines  of  steam  or  other 
ships,  railways,  canals,  telegrai)hs,  and  other 
works  and  undertakings  connecting  the  Province 
with  any  other  or  others  of  the  Provinces,  or  ex- 
tending beyond  the  liiuits  of  the  Province; 
li.  Lines  of  steamships  between  the  Province  and 
any  British  or  foreign  country,  c.  Such  works 
as,"  although  wholly  situate  within  the  Province, 
are  before  or  after  tlieir  execution  declared  by 
tlie  Parliament  of  Canada  to  be  for  the  general 
;idvantage  of  Can:i<la  or  for  the  advautage 
of  two  or  more  of  the  Provinces.  11.  The  in- 
corporation of  companies  with  Provincial  objects. 
12.  The  solenini/ation  of  marriage  in  the  Prov- 
ince. 13.  Propertj-  and  civil  rights  in  the 
Province.  14.  The  administration  of  justice  in 
the  Province,  including  the  constitution,  main- 
tenance, and  orgaidzation  of  Provincial  Courts, 
lioth  of  civil  and  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  aud  in- 
cluding procedure  in  Civil  matters  in  tiiose 
Courts.  1.5.  The  imposition  of  putushmenl  by 
tine,  penalty,  or  imprisonment  for  enforcing  any 
law  of  the  Province  made  in  relation  to  any 
matter  coming  within  any  of  the  classes  of  sub- 
jects enumerated  in  this  section.  10.  Generally 
all  matters  of  a  merely  local  or  private  nature  in 
the  Province. 

i)3.  In  and  for  each  Province  the  Legislature 
may  exclusively  make  laws  in  relation  to  educa- 
tion, subject  and  according  to  the  following 
provisions:  (1)  Xothing  in  any  such  law  sh.'ill 
prejudicially  affect  any  right  or  privilege  with 
respect  tc  denominational  schools  which  any 
class  of  persons  have  by  law  in  the  Province  at  the 
Union.  (2)  All  the  powers,  jjrivileges,  and 
duties  at  the  L'nion  by  law  conferred  and  im- 
jiosed  in  Upper  Canada  on  the  separate  .schools 
and  school  trustees  of  the  Queen's  Homan  Catholic 
subjects  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  the  dis.sentient  schools  of  the  Queen's 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in 
Quebec  (3)  Where  in  any  Province  a  system  of 
separate  or  dissentient  schools  exists  by  law  at 
the  Union  or  is  thereafter  established  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province,  an  appeal  shall  lie 
to  the  Governor  General  in  Council  from  any 
Act  or  decision  of  any  Provincial  authority 
affecting  any  right  or  privilege  of  the  Protestant 
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or  Roman  Catholic  minority  of  tlie  Queen's  sub- 
jects in  relation  to  education:  (4)  Incase  any 
such  Provincial  law  as  from  time  to  time  seems 
to  the  Governor  General  in  Council  requisite  for 
the  due  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
is  not  made,  or  in  case  any  decision  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernor General  in  Council  on  any  appeal  under 
this  section  is  not  duh'  executed  by  the  proper 
Provincial  authority  in  that  behalf,  then  and  in 
every  such  case,  and  as  far  only  as  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  require,  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  may  make  remedial  laws  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  of 
any  decision  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
under  this  section. 

04:.  Notwithstanding  anything-  in  this  Act, 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  may  make  provision 
for  the  uniformity  of  all  or  any  of  the  laws 
relative  to  property  and  civil  rights  in  Ontario, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  of  the 
procedure  of  all  or  any  of  the  Courts  in  those 
three  Provinces;  and  from  and  after  the  passing 
of  any  Act  in  that  behalf  the  power  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  any 
matter  comprised  in  any  such  Act  shall,  notwith- 
standing anything  in  this  Act,  be  unrestricted; 
but  any  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  mak- 
ing provision  for  such  imiformity  sliall  not  have 
etlect  in  any  Province  unless  and  until  it  is 
adopted  and  enacted  as  law  by  the  Legislature 
thereof. 

95.  In  each  Province  the  Legislature  may 
make  laws  in  relation  to  Agriculture  in  the 
Province,  and  to  Immigration  into  the  Province; 
and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  may  from  time  to  time  make  laws  in  re- 
lation to  Agriculture  in  all  or  any  of  the  Prov- 
inces, and  to  Immigration  into  all  or  any  of  the 
Provinces;  and  any  law  of  the  Legislature  of  a 
Province  relative  to  Agriculture  or  to  Immigra- 
tion shall  have  effect  in  and  for  the  Province  as 
long  and  as  far  only  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to  any 
Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

9G.  The  Governor  General  shall  appoint  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior,  District,  and  County 
Courts  in  each  Province,  except  those  of  the 
Courts  of  Probate  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick. 

97.  Until  the  laws  relative  to  property  and 
civil  rights  in  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  procedure  of  the  Courts  in 
those  Provinces,  are  made  uniform,  the  Judges 
of  the  Courts  of  those  Provinces  appointed  by 
the  Governor  General  shall  be  selected  from  the 
respective  Bars  of  those  Provinces. 

98.  The  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Quebec 
shall  be  selected  from  the  Bar  of  that  Province. 

99.  The  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall 
hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  but  sliall  be 
removeable  by  the  Governor  General  on  address 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons. 

100.  The  salaries,  allowances,  and  pensions 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior,  District,  and 
County  Courts  (except  the  Courts  of  Probate  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick),  and  of  the 
Admiralty  Courts  in  cases  where  the  Judges 
thereof  are  for  the  time  being  paid  by  salary, 
shall  be  fixed  and  provided  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada. 

101.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  may.  not- 
withstanding anything  in  this  Act,  from  time  to 
time,  provide  for  the  constitution,  maintenance, 
and  organization  of  a  general  Court  of  Appeal 


for  Canada,  and  for  the  establishment  of  any 
additional  Courts  for  the  tictter  administratio'd 
of  tlie  Laws  of  Canada. 

103.  All  duties  and  revenues  over  which 
the  respective  Legislatures  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  before  and  at  the 
Union  had  and  have  power  of  appropriation, 
except  such  portions  thereof  as  arc  by  this  Act 
reserved  to  the  respective  Legislatures  of  the 
Provinces,  or  arc  raised  by  tliem  in  accordance 
with  the  special  powers  conferred  on  them  by 
this  Act,  shall  fonn  one  Consolidated  Revenue 
Fund,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  public  service 
of  Canada  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the 
charges  in  this  Act  provided. 

103.  The  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  of 
Canada  shall  be  permanently  charged  with  the 
costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  tlie 
collection,  management,  and  receipt  thereof,  and 
the  same  shall  form  the  first  charge  thereon,  sub- 
ject to  be  reviewed  and  audited  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  ordered  by  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides. 

104.  The  annual  interest  of  the  public  debts 
of  the  several  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick  at  the  Union  shall  fonn  the 
second  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Revenue 
Fund  of  Canada. 

105.  Unless  altered  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  the  salarj-  of  the  Governor  General  shall 
be  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  money  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund 
of  Canada,  and  the  same  shall  form  the  third 
charge  thereon. 

106.  Subject  to  the  several  payments  by  this 
Act  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund 
of  Canada,  the  same  shall  be  appropriated  by 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  for  the  pulilic  service. 

107.  All  stocks,  cash,  banker's  balances,  and 
securities  for  money  belonging  to  each  Province 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  except  as  in  this  Act 
mentioned,  shall  be  the  property  of  Canada,  and 
shall  be  taken  in  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the 
respective  debts  of  the  Provinces  at  the  Union. 

108.  The  public  works  and  property  of  each 
Province,  enumerated  in  the  third  schedule  to 
this  Act,  shall  be  the  property  of  Canada. 

109.  All  lands,  mines,  minerals,  and  royal- 
ties belonging  to  the  several  Provinces  of 
Canada,  No'-a  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  at  the 
Union,  and  all  sums  then  due  or  payable  for  such 
lands,  mines,  minerals,  or  royalties,  shall  belong  to 
The  several  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  in  which  the  same 
are  situate  or  arise,  subject  to  any  trusts  existing 
in  respect  thereof,  and  to  any  interest  other  than 
that  of  the  Province  in  the  same. 

1  lO.  All  assets  connected  with  such  portions 
of  tlie  public  debt  of  each  Pro\ince  as  are 
assumed  by  that  Province  shall  belong  to  that 
Province. 

111.  Canada  shall  be  liable  for  the  debts  and 
liabilities  of  each  Province  existing  at  the  Union. 

112.  Ontario  and  Quebec  conjointly  shall  be 
liable  to  Canada  for  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
which  the  debt  of  the  Province  of  Canada  ex- 
ceeds at  the  Union  sixty-two  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  sliall  be  charged  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum 
thereon. 

113.  The  assets  enumerated  in  the  fourth 
Schedule  to  this  Act  belonging  at  the  Union  to 
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the  Proviiifi-  (if  ('lumilii  slmll  lie  the  proiuTty  of 
Diitarici  and  IJucbec  coiijuintly. 

114.  Novii  Sootiii  sliiill  l)c  liabk'  to  Canada 
f.ir  till-  amouiit  (if  any)  by  whidi  its  public  debt 
cxcceils  at  the  I'liioii  tislit  niillion  dollars,  and 
shall  be  charjtod  with  inti-rcst  at  the  rate  of  live 
per  ecnluni  per  annum  thereon. 

115.  New  lirunswiek  shall  be  liable  to 
Canada  for  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  its 
]iublie  debt  exceeds  at  the  Union  seven  million 
dollars,  and  shall  be  charged  with  interest  at  the 
rale  of  five  ])er  centum  per  annum  thereon. 

IIG.  In  case  the  public  debt  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  do  not  at  the  Union  amount 
to  eight  million  dollars  and  seven  million  dollars 
respective  iy,  they  shall  respectively  receive^  by 
half-yearlv  payments  in  advance  from  tlie  Gov- 
ernment of  Ciinaila  iiiterest  at  five  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  dilTerence  between  the  actual 
amounts  of  their  respective  debts  and  such 
stipulated  amounts. 

117.  The  .several  provinces  shall  retain  all 
their  respective  ])ublie  jiroperty  not  otherwise 
«lisi)osed  of  in  this  Act.  subject"  to  the  right  of 
Canada  to  assume  any  lands  or  public  property 
recjuired  for  fortifications  or  for  the  defence  of 
the  count  rv. 

118.  the  following  sums  shall  be  paid 
yearly  by  Canada  to  the  several  Provinces  for 
the  s"ui>|>orl  of  their  Govermuents  and  Legisla- 
tures: Ontario,  eighty  thousand  dollars:  C^ucbee, 
seventy  thousand  dollars:  Nova  Scotia,  sixty 
thousand  dollars;  New  Brunswick,  lifty  thou- 
suid  dollars:  [total]  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars;  and  an  annual  grant  in  aid  of 
each  Province  shall  be  made,  cciual  to  eighty 
cents  per  head,  of  the  population  as  ascertained 
by  the  census  of  one  th(nisand  eight  humlred  and 
sixty-one,  and  in  the  case  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  by  each  subsequent  decennial 
census  until  the  population  of  eacli  of  those  two 
Provinces  amounts  to  four  luuidreil  thousand 
souls,  at  which  rate  such  grant  sliall  thereafter 
remain.  Such  grant  shall  be  in  full  Settlement 
of  all  future  demands  on  Canada,  and  shall  be 
liaid  half-yearly  in  advance  to  each  Province; 
l)ut  the  Government  of  Canada  shall  deduct  from 
such  grants,  as  against  any  Province,  all  sums 
chargeable  as  interest  on  the  Public  Debt  of  that 
Province  in  excess  of  the  several  amounts  stipu- 
lateil  in  this  Act. 

11J>.  New  Brunswick  sliall  receive  by  half- 
yearly  payments  in  advance  from  Canada,  for 
the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  Union,  an  ad- 
ditional allowance  of  sixty-three  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum ;  but  as  long  as  the  Public  Debt 
of  tliat  Province  remains  under  seven  inillitin 
dollars  a  deduction  equal  to  the  interest  at  live 
\x-r  centum  per  annum  on  such  deficiency  shall 
lie  made  from  that  allowance  of  sixty-three 
thousand  iloUars. 

1'20.  All  payments  to  be  made  under  this 
Act,  or  in  discharge  of  liabilities  created  under 
any  Act  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  respectively,  and  assumed 
by  Canada,  shall,  uutil  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
otherwise  directs,  be  made  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  ordered  by 
the  Governor  General  in  Council. 

121.  All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  any  one  of  the  Provinces  shall, 
from  and  after  the  Union,  be  admitted  free  into 
each  of  the  other  Provinces. 


122.  The  Customs  and  Kxcise  Laws  of  each 
Province  slndl,  s<d)ject  to  tlie  jirovisious  of  this 
Act,  continue  in  force  until  altered  by  the  Par 
li:unent  of  Canada. 

123.  AVliere  Customs  duties  are,  at  the  Union, 
leviable  on  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandises 
in  any  two  Provinces,  those  goods,  wares  and 
nu'rchandises  may,  from  and  after  the  Union,  be 
imported  from  oiie  of  those  Provinces  into  the 
other  of  them  on  jnoof  of  payment  of  the  Cus- 
toms duty  leviable  thereon  in  the  Province  of 
exportalicin,  and  on  ])ayment  of  such  further 
amount  (if  any)  of  Customs  d\ily  as  is  leviable 
thereon  in  the  Province  of  iniiiortation. 

124.  Nothing  in  this  Act  .shall  alTect  the 
right  of  New  Brunswick  to  levy  the  lumber 
dues  provided  in  chapter  fifteen,  of  title  three, 
of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  New  Brunswick,  or 
in  any  Act  amending  that  act  liefore  or  after  the 
Union,  and  not  increasing  the  amount  of  such 
dues;  but  the  lumber  of  any  of  the  Provinces 
other  than  New  Brunswick  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  such  dues. 

1 25.  No  lands  or  property  belonging  to 
Canada  or  any  Province  shall  be  liable  to  taxa- 
tion. 

126.  Sucli  jiortions  of  the  duties  and  rev- 
enues over  which  the  respective  Legislatures  of 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New-  Brunswick  had 
before  the  Union  power  of  appropriation  as  arc- 
liy  this  Act  reserved  to  the  resjii-ctive  Govern- 
nicnls  or  Legislatures  of  the  Provinces,  and  all 
duties  and  revenues  raised  by  them  in  accordance 
with  the  special  powers  conferred  upon  them  by 
this  act,  shall  in  each  Province  form  one  Consoli 
dated  Kevenue  Fund  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
|uil)lic  service  of  the  Province. 

127.  If  any  person  being  at  the  jiassing  of 
this  Act  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick,  to 
wliom  a  place  in  the  Senate  is  offered,  does  not 
witliin  thirty  (lays  thereafter,  by  writing  under 
his  hand,  addressed  to  the  Governor  General  of 
the  Province  of  Canada,  or  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick  (as 
the  case  may  be),  accept  the  same,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  cleclined  the  same :  and  any  per- 
s(m  who,  being  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
New  Brunswick,  accepts  a  place  in  the  Senate, 
•shall  thereby  vacate  his  seat  in  such  Legislative 
Council. 

128.  Every  member  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Commons  of  Canada  shall  before  taking  his 
seat  therein,  take  and  subscribe  before  the  Gov 
ernor  General  or  some  person  authorized  by  him. 
and  every  member  of  a  Legislative  Council  or 
Legislative  Assembly  of  any  Province  shall 
before  taking  his  seat  therein,  take  and  subscrilie 
before  tlie  Lieutenant  Governor  of  tlie  Proviiici-, 
or  some  person  authorized  by  him,  the  oath  of 
allegiance  contained  in  the  fifth  Schedule  to 
this  Act;  and  every  member  of  the  Senate  of 
Canada  and  every  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Quebec  shall  also,  before  taking  his 
.seat  therein,  take  and  subscribe  before  the  Gov- 
ernor General,  or  some  person  authorized  by  him, 
the  declaration  of  qualification  contained  in  the 
same  Schedule. 

120.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
Act,  all  laws  in  force  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
or  New  Brunswick  at  the  Union,  and  all  coiu'ts 
of  civil  and  criminal  jurLsdiction,  and  all  legal 
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commissions,  jjowers  and  authorities,  and  all 
officers,  judicial,  administrative,  and  ministerial, 
existing  therein  at  the  Union,  shall  continue  in 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick respectively,  as  if  the  Union  had  not  been 
made,  subject  nevertheless  (except  with  respect 
to  such  as  are  enacted  by  or  exist  under  Acts  of 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  or  of  tlie  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland),  to  be  repealed,  abolished  or  altered 
b}'  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  or  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  respective  Province,  according  to  the 
autliority  of  the  Parliament  or  of  that  Legisla- 
ture under  this  Act. 

130.  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  other- 
wise provides,  all  officers  of  the  several  Provinces 
having  duties  to  discharge  in  relation  to  matters 
other  than  those  coming  within  the  classes  of 
subjects  by  this  Act  assigned  exclusively  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  Provinces  shall  be  otticers  of 
Canada,  and  shall  continue  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices  under  the  same 
liabilities,  responsibilities  and  penalties  as  if  the 
Union  had  not  been  made. 

131.  L'ntil  the  Parliament  of  Canada  other- 
wise provides,  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
may  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  officers  as 
the  Governor  General  in  Coimcil  deems  necessary 
or  proper  for  the  effectual  execution  of  this  Act. 

132.  The  Parliaiuent  and  Government  of 
Canada  shall  ha\'e  all  jiowers  necessary  or  proper 
for  performing  the  obligations  of  Canada  or  of 
any  Province  thereof,  as  part  of  the  British 
Empire  towards  foreign  countries,  arising  under 
treaties  between  the  Empire  and  such  foreign 
countries. 

133.  Either  the  English  or  the  French  lan- 
guage may  be  used  by  any  person  in  the  debates 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Canada  and 
of  the  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec ;  and 
both  those  languages  shall  be  used  in  the  respect- 
ive records  and  journals  of  those  Houses;  and 
cither  of  those  languages  may  be  used  by  any 
person  or  in  any  pleading  or  process  in  or  issuing 
from  any  Court  of  Canada  established  under  this 
Act,  and  in  or  from  all  or  any  of  the  Courts  of 
Quebec.  The  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
and  of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  shall  be  printed 
and  published  in  both  those  languages. 

134:.  Until  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  or  of 
Quebec  otherwise  provides,  the  Lieutenant 
Governors  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  ma_v  each  ap- 
point under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Province  the 
following  officers,  to  hold  office  during  pleasure, 
that  is  to  sa)-, — the  Attorney  General,  the  Secre- 
tary and  Registrar  of  the  Province,  the  Treas- 
urer of  tlie  Province,  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Public  Works,  and,  in  the  case  of  Quebec,  the 
Solicitor  General :  and  may.  by  order  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  from  time  to 
time  prescrilie  the  duties  of  those  officers  and 
of  the  several  departments  over  which  they  shall 
preside  or  to  which  they  shall  belong,  and  of 
the  officers  and  clerks  thereof;  and  may  also  ap- 
point other  and  additional  officers  to  hold  office 
during  pleasure,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe  the  duties  of  tho"se  officers,  and  of  the 
several  departments  over  which  thej'  shall  pre- 
side or  to  which  they  shall  belong,  and  of  the 
officers  and  clerks  thereof. 

135.  Until  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  or 
Quebec  otherwise  provides,  all  rights,  powers. 


duties,  functions,  responsibilities  or  authori- 
ties at  the  passing  of  this  Act  vested  in  or  im- 
posed on  the  Attorney  General,  Solicitor  General 
Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  Province  of  Can- 
ada, Minister  of  Finance,  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  and  .Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Receiver  General,  by  any 
law,  statute  or  ordinance  of  Upper  Canada, 
Lower  Canada,  or  Canada,  and  not  repugnant  to 
this  Act,  shall  be  vested  in  or  imposed  on  any 
officer  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor for  the  discharge  of  the  same  or  anv  of  thein ; 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Public 
Works  shall  perform  the  duties  and  functions 
of  the  office  of  Minister  of  Agriculture  at  the 
passing  of  this  Act  imposed  by  the  law  of  the 
Province  of  Canada  as  well  as  those  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works. 

136.  Until  altered  by  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor in  Council,  the  Great  Seals  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  respectively,  shall  lie  the  same  or  of  the 
same  design,  as  those  used  in  the  Provinces  of 
Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  respectively 
before  their  Union  as  the  Province  of  Canada. 

137.  The  words  "and  from  tlience  to  the 
end  of  the  then  next  ensuing  Session  of  the  Leg- 
islature," or  words  to  the  same  effect,  used  in  any 
temporary  Act  of  the  Province  of  Canada  not 
expired  before  the  Union,  sliall  be  construed  to 
extend  and  apply  to  the  next  Session  of  Par- 
liament of  Canada,  if  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Act  is  within  the  powers  of  the  same  as  defined 
by  this  Act,  or  to  the  next  Sessions  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  Ontario  and  Quebec  respectively,  if 
the  subject  matter  of  the  Act  is  within  the  powers 
of  the  same  as  defined  by  this  Act. 

138.  From  and  after  the  Union,  the  use  of 
the  words  "Upper  Canada,  "instead  of  "Ontario," 
or  "Lower  Canada"  instead  of  "Quebec,"  in 
any  deed,  writ,  jjrocess,  jjlcading,  document, 
matter  or  thing,  shall  not  invalidate  the  same. 

130.  An}-  Proclamation  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  Province  of  Canada,  issued  before  the  Union 
to  take  effect  at  a  time  which  is  subsequent  to 
the  Union,  whether  relating  to  that  Province  or 
to  L'pper  Canada,  or  to  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
several  matters  and  things  therein  proclaimed 
shall  be  and  continue  of  like  force  and  effect  as 
if  the  Union  had  not  been  made. 

14:0.  Any  proclamation  which  is  authorized 
by  any  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of 
Canada  to  be  issued  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Province  of  Canada,  whether  relating  to  that 
Province  or  to  Upper  Canada,  or  to  Lower  Can- 
ada, and  which  is  not  issued  before  the  L'nion, 
may  be  issued  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Ontario  or  of  Quebec,  as  its  subject  matter  re- 
(luires.  under  the  Great  Seal  thereof;  and  from 
and  after  the  issue  of  such  Proclamation  the 
same  and  the  several  matters  and  things  therein 
proclaimed  shall  be  and  continue  of  the  like 
force  and  effect  in  Ontario  or  Quebec  as  if  the 
Union  had  not  been  made. 

141.  The  Penitentiary  of  the  Province  of 
Canada  shall,  until  the  "Parliament  of  Canada 
otherwise  provides,  be  and  continue  tlie  Peniten- 
tiary of  (Ontario  and  of  Quebec. 

143.  The  division  and  adjustment  of  the 
debts,  credits,  liabilities,  i)roperlies  and  assets 
of  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  arbitrament  of  three  arbitrators, 
one  chosen  by  the  Goveinment  of  Ontario,  one 
by  the  Government  of  Qviebec,  and  one  by  the 
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Govcrninoiit  of  Ciuiadii:  ami  the  scli'Ctioii  of  the 
Arbitrators  shall  not  bi-  made  until  the  Pariia- 
nient  of  Canada  and  thi-  Legislatures  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  have  met:  and  the  arliilrator  chosen 
by  the  Government  of  Canada  shall  not  be  a 
resident  either  in  Ontario  or  in  Queliec. 

14JI.  The  Governor  General  in  Council  may 
from  time  to  time  order  that  such  and  so  many 
of  the  records,  Imoks,  and  ilocuments  of  the 
Province  of  Canada  as  he  thinks  tit  shall  be  ap- 
propriated and  delivered  either  to  Ontario  or  to 
Quebec,  and  the  same  sliall  henceforth  be  tlic 
property  of  that  Province:  and  any  copy  thereof 
or  e.\tnict  therefrom,  duly  certified  by  the  officer 
having;  charjre  of  tlie  original  thereof  shall  be 
admitted  as  evidence. 

144.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Quebec 
may  from  time  to  time,  by  Proclaiuation  imder 
the"  Great  Seal  of  the  Province,  to  take  eflect 
from  a  dav  to  he  appointed  therein,  constitute 
townships  "in  those  parts  of  the  Province  of 
Queliec  in  wliicli  townships  are  not  then  already 
constituted,  and  lix  the  metes  and  bounds  thereof. 

145.  Inasmuch  as  the  Provinces  of  Canada, 
Nova  .Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  have  joineil 
in  a  declaration  tliat  the  constructicm  of  the  In- 
tercolonial Railway  is  essential  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Union  o"f  British  North  America,  and 
to  the  assent  thereto  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  have  consequently  agreed  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  its  immediate  con- 
struction by  the  Government  of  Canada:  There- 
fore, in  oRler  to  give  effect  to  that  agreement, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  llie  Government  and  Par- 
liament of  Canada"  to  provide  for  the  commence- 
ment, within  si.\  months  after  the  Union,  of  a 
railway  connecting  tlie  River  St.  Lawrence  with 
the  City  of  IIalifa.\  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  for  the 
construction  tliercof  without  intermission,  and 
the  completion  thereof  with  all  practicable  speed. 

140.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  ller  ^hijesty's  Most  Honour- 
able Privy  Council,  on  Addresses  from  the  Houses 
of  tlie  Parliament  of  Canada,  and  from  tlie  HoiLses 
of  the  respective  Legislatures  of  the  Colonies  or 
Provinces  of  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  British  Columbia,  to  admit  those 
Colonies  or  Provinces,  or  any  of  them,  into  the 
Union,  and  on  Aildress  from  the  Houses  of  the 
Parliament  fif  Canada  to  admit  Ru[)eit"s  Laud 
and  the  North-western  Territory,  or  either  of 
them,  into  the  Union,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions in  each  case  as  are  in  the  Addresses  e.\- 
pre-ssed  and  as  the  Queen  thinks  tit  to  approve, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the 
provisions  of  any  Order  in  Council  in  that  behalf 
shall  have  effect  as  if  tliey  had  been  enacted  by 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

147.  In  case  of  the  admission  of  Newfound- 
land and  Prince  Edward  Island,  or  either  of  them, 
each  shall  be  entitled  to  a  representation  in  the 
Senate  of  Canada  of  four  members,  and  (not- 
withstanding anytliing  in  this  Act)  in  case  of  tlie 
admis-sion  of  Newfoundland  the  normal  num- 
ber of  Senatore  shall  be  seventy-si.\  and  their 
maximuin  number  shall  be  eighty-two:  but 
Prince  Edward  Island  when  admitted  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  compri.sed  in  the  third  of  the  three 
divisions  into  which  Canada  is.  in  relati(m  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Senate,  divided  by  this  Act. 
and  accordingly,  after  the  admission  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,   whether  Newfoundland  is  ad- 


mitted or  not,  the  representation  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  in  the  Senate  shall,  as  va- 
cancies occur,  be  reduced  from  twelve  to  ten 
members  respectively,  and  the  represc^ntation  of 
each  of  those  Provinces  shall  not  be  increased  at 
any  time  beyond  ten.  e.vcept  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  for  the  appointment  of  three 
or  si.v  additional  Senators  under  the  direction  of 
the  Queen. 

A.  D.  1871. — British  North  America  Act, 
1871. — An  Act  respecting  the  Kstalilislimeiit  of 
Provinces  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  [2'Jtii 
Juxio,  1871.] 

Wi[EitF..\s  doubts  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting tlie  powers  of  the  Parliament  <if  Canada 
to  establish  Provinces  in  territories  admitted,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  admitted,  into  the  Do- 
minion of  "Canada,  and  to  provide  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  such  Provinces  in  the  said  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  is  expedient  to  remove  suili  doubts, 
and  to  vest  such  powers  in  the  .said  Parliament : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Jlost  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Lords.  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com- 
mons in  tills  [trcseiit  Parliament  a.sscmbled,  and 
liy  the  authority  of  the  same,  :is  follows: — 

"  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as 
The  British  North  America  Act,  1871. 

2.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  may  from  time 
to  time  establish  new  Provinces  in  any  territories 
forming  for  the  time  being  part  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  but  not  included  in  any  Province 
thereof,  and  may,  at  the  time  of  such  establish- 
ment, make  provision  for  the  constitution  and 
administration  of  any  such  Province,  and  for 
the  passing  of  laws  for  the  peace,  order  and  good 
government  of  such  Province,  and  for  its  repre- 
sentation in  the  said  Parliament. 

3.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  may  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
any  Pr<iviiice  of  the  said  Dominion,  increase, 
diminish,  or  otherwise  alter  the  limits  of  such 
Province,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  to  by  the  said  Legislature,  and 
may.  with  the  like  consent,  make  provision  re- 
specting the  effect  and  operation  of  any  such  in- 
crease or  tliminution  or  alteration  of  territory  in 
relation  to  any  Province  affected  thereby. 

4.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  may  from  time 
to  time  make  provision  for  the  administration. 
jieace,  order,  and  good  government  of  any  terri- 
tory not  for  thetimebeing  includeil  in  any 
Province. 

5.  The  following  Acts  passed  by  the  said 
Parliament  of  Canada,  and  intituled  respectively : 
"An  Act  for  the  temporary  government  of 
Rupert's  Land  and  the  North- Western  Territory 
when  united  with  Canada:"  and  "An  Act  to 
amend  and  continue  the  Act  thirty-two  and  thirty- 
three  Victoria,  chapter  three,  and  to  establish 
and  provide  for  the  government  of  the  Province 
of  ,Alanitoba,"  shall  "be  and  be  deemed  to  have 
been  valid  and  effectual  for  all  purposes  whatso- 
ever from  the  date  at  which  they  respectively 
received  the  a.ssent,  in  the  Queen's  name,  of  the 
Governor  General  of  the  said  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

6.  Excei)t  as  provided  by  the  third  section  of 
this  Act.  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  to  alter  the  provisions  of  the  htst 
mentioned  Act  of  the  said  Parliament  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  or  of 
any  other  Act  hereafter  establishing  new  Prov- 
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inces  in  the  said  Dominion,  subject  always  to 
the  right  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  to  alter  from  time  to  time  the  pro- 
visions of  any  law  respecting  the  qualification 
of  electors  and  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  to  make  laws  respecting  elections 
in  the  said  Province. 

A.  D.  1875.— Parliament  of  Canada  Act, 
1875. — An  Act  to  remove  certain  doubts  with 
respect  to  the  powers  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  under  Section  18  of  the  British  North 
America  Act.  1867.     [lOrit  July,  187.).] 

"\VirERE.\.s  by  section  18  of  The  British  North 
America  Act,  1867,  it  is  provided  as  follows: — 
"The  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers  to  be 
held,  enjoyed,  and  exercised  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  the  members 
thereof  respectively,  shall  be'  such  as  are  from 
time  to  time  defined  by  Act  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  but  so  that  the  same  shall  never  exceed 
those  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  held,  enjoyed, 
and  exercised  by  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  by  the  members  thereof."  And 
whereas  doubts  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
power  of  defining  by  an  Act  of  the  Parliament 
of  Canada,  in  pursuance  of  the  .said  section,  the 
said  privileges,  powers  or  immunities:  audit  is 
expedient  to  remove  such  doubts:  Be  it  there- 
fore enacted  by  the  Queen's  Jlost  Excellent 
JIajest}',  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com- 
mons, in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and 
by  the  authoritj'  of  the  same,  as  follows: — 

1.  Section  18  of  The  British  North  America 
Act,  1867,  is  hereby  repealed,  without  prejudice 
to  anything  done  under  that  section,  and  the 
following  section  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
section  so  repealed: — The  privileges,  immunities, 
and  powers  to  be  held,  enjoyed  and  exercised  by 
the  Senate  and  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
by  the  members  thereof  respectively,  shall  be 
.such  as  are  from  time  to  time  defined  by  Act  of 
the  Parliament  of  Canada,  but  so  that  any  Act 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  defining  such 
privileges,  immunities  and  powers  shall  not 
confer  any  privileges,  immunities,  or  powers  ex- 
ceeding those  at  the  passing  of  such  Act  held, 
enjoyed,  and  exercised  by  the  Couunons  House 
of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  bvthe  members  thereof. 

3.  The  Act  of  the  Pariiament  of  Canada 
passed  in  the  thirty-fir.st  year  of  the  reign  of  her 
present  Majesty,  chapter  twenty-four,  intituled 
An  Act  to  i^rovide  for  oaths  to  witnesses  being 
administered  in  certain  cases  for  the  purposes  of 


either  House  of  Pariiament,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
valid,  and  to  have  been  valid  as  from  the  date  at 
which  the  royal  assent  was  given  thereto  by  the 
Governor  General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Pariiament 
of  Canada  Act.  187.5. 

A.  D.  1886.— British  North  America  Act, 
1886.— An  Act  respecting  the  Representation 
in  the  Pariiament  of  Canada  of  Territories  which 
for  the  time  being  form  part  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  but  are  not  included  in  auv  Province 
[2.5th  June,  1886.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  empower  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  to  provide  for  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons 
of  Canada,  or  either  of  them,  of  any  territory 
which  for  the  time  licing  forms  jiart  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  but  is  not  included  in  any 
Province:  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's 
Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  wfth  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  the  present  Parliament  as- 
sembled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows: — 

1.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  may  from  time 
to  time  make  jirovision  for  the  representation  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  or 
in  either  of  them,  of  any  territories  which  for  the 
time  being  form  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
but  are  not  included  in  any  Province  thereof. 

2.  Any  Act  passed  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  for  the 
purpose  mentioned  in  this  Act  shall,  if  not  dis- 
allowed by  the  Queen,  be,  and  sliall  be  deemed 
to  liave  been,  valid  and  effectual  from  the  date 
at  which  it  received  the  assent,  in  Her  JIajesty's 
name,  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada.  It  is 
hereby  declared  that  any  Act  passed  by  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  whether  before  or  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  men- 
tioned in  this  Act,  or  in  The  Brili.sh  North 
America  Act,  1871,  has  effect,  notwithstanding 
anything  in  The  British  North  America  Act.  1867. 
and  the  number  of  Senators  or  the  number  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  specified  in 
the  last-mentioned  Act  is  increased  by  the  num- 
ber of  Senators  or  of  Jlembers.  as  the  case  may 
be,  provided  by  any  such  Act  of  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  for  the  representation  of  any  provinces 
or  territories  of  Canada. 

3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  British  North 
America  Act,  1886.  This  Act  and  The  British 
North  America  Act,  1867,  and  The  British  North 
America  Act.  1871,  shall  be  construed  together, 
and  may  be  cited  together  as  The  British  North 
America  Acts,  1867  to  1886. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  (OR  FOR)  THE 
CAROLINAS  (Locke's).  See  North  Caro- 
lina: A.  I).  1669-1693. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  CHILE.  See  Chile: 
A.  I).  1S:33-1,SS4.  and  1885-1891. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  CLEISTHENES. 
See  Athens:  B.  C.  510-507. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  COLOMBIA.  See 
CoLOMmAX  States:  A.  D.  1830-1886,  and  1885- 
1891. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CONFED- 
ERATE STATES  OF  AMERICA.  See 
United   States  of  Am.:    A.  D.    1>^61   (FEiiRf- 

ARY). 

CONSTITUTION  OF    CONNECTICUT 

(1639— the  Fundamental  Agreement   of  New 
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Haven).  See  Connectici;t:  A.  D.  1636-1039, 
and  1639. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  DENMARK.  Sec 
Scandinavian  States  (Dkn-makk— Iceland) : 
A.  D.  1849-1874. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  DUTCH 
REPUBLIC,  or  the  United  Netherlands.  Sec 
Netherlands:  A.  D-  1584-1585. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  ENGLAND— "Our 
English  Constitution  was  never  made,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Constitutions  of  many  other 
countries  have  been  made.  There  never  was 
any  moment  when  Englishmen  drew  out  their 
political  svstem  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  docu- 
ment, whether  as  the  carrying  out  of  any 
abstract  political  theories  or  as  the  imitation  of 
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the  pivst  or  pioscnl  sy.slt'm  of  any  otlu-r  mUioii. 
TliiTe  lire  iniici-d  certain  great  political  (locu- 
ineiits,  each  of  which  forms  a  landiiiark  in  iiur 
political  history.  There  is  the  Great  Charter 
see  ENiii..\xi>:"  A.  I).  Vil'i].  the  Petition  of 
Kii;hts[sanie;  A.  I).  l«25-ir>-»8,  and  11>2S],  tl,c 
Bill  of  Rights  [sjime:  A.  D.  1089  (()ctolier)J. 
But  not  one  of  these  gave  itself  out  as  the 
enactment  of  anything  new.  All  elaiineil  to  set 
forth,  with  new  strength,  it  might  lie.  and  willi 
new  clearness,  thosi-  rights  of  Englishmen  which 
were  already  old.  .  .  .  The  life  and  soul  of 
English  law"  has  ever  been  precedent;  we  have 
always  held  that  whatever  our  fathers  once  did 
their  sons  have  a  right  to  do  again." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  'f/w  (!r»irl/i  •>/  the  Eni/lifli  Coimtitii- 
tioit.  ch.  3. — "It  is,  in  tlie  lii-st  place,  ncces.sary 
to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  we  mean 
when  we  talk  about  '  tlie  English  Constitution.' 
Few  terms  in  our  language  have  liecn  more  laxly 
employed.  .  .  .  Still,  the  term,  'the  English 
Constitution'  is  susceptible  of  full  and  accurate 
explanation:  though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  set  it 
Uu'idly  forth,  without  lirst  investigating  the 
archaeology  of  our  history,  rather  more  deeply 
than  may"  suit  liast}'  talkers  and  superficial 
thinkers.  .  .  .  Some  furious  Jacobins,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  used  to  clamour  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, because  it  could  not  be  produced  in  full 
written  form,  like  that  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
But  an  impartial  and  earnest  investigator  may 
still  satisfy  himself  tliat  England  has  a  constitu- 
tion, and  that  there  is  ample  cause  why  she 
should  cherish  it.  And  bj'  this  it  is  meant  that 
he  will  recognise  and  admire,  in  the  hi.slory,  the 
laws  and  tiie  institutions  of  England,  certain 
great  lea<ling  principles,  which  have  existed 
from  the  earliest  period  of  our  nationalit)'  down 
to  the  present  time;  expanding  and  adapting 
themselves  to  the  progress  of  society  and  civil- 
ization, advancing  and  varying  in  development, 
but  still  essentially  the  same  in  substance  and 
spirit.  These  great  primeval  and  enduring 
l)rinciples  are  the  principles  of  the  English 
Constitution.  And  we  are  not  obliged  to  learn 
them  from  imperfect  evidences  or  precarious 
speculation;  for  they  are  imperishably  recorded 
in  the  Great  Charter,  and  in  Charters  and  Stat- 
utes connected  with  ami  contirniatory  of  !Magna 
Charta  [see  Engi-ajjd:  A.  D.  121,5].  .  .  .  These 


great  primeval  and  enduring  principles  of  our 
Constitution  are  as  follows:  The  government 
of  the  country  by  an  hereditary  .sovereign,  rul- 
in"  with  limited  |>owers,  and  botmd  to  summon 
and  consult  a  parli;unent  of  the  whole  realm, 
comprising  hereditary  peers  and  elective  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commons.  That  without  the 
sanction  of  parliament  no  tax  of  any  kind  can  be 
imposed;  and  no  law  can  be  maile,  repealed,  or 
altered.  That  no  man  be  arbitrarily  lined  or 
imprisoned,  that  no  man's  property  or  libertita 
be  impaired,  and  that  no  man  be  in  any  way 
punished,  except  after  a  lawful  trial.  Trial  by 
jury.  That  justice  shall  not  be  sold  or  delayed. 
These  great  constitutional  i)rinciples  can  all  be 
proved,  either  by  express  terms  or  by  fair  impli- 
cation, from  Magna  Carta,  and  its  .  .  .  sup])le- 
ment  [the  statute  '  Confirmalio  Cartarum  ']. 
Their  vigorous  develoi)mcnt  was  aided  and 
attested  in  many  subseciucnt  statutes,  especially 
in  the  Petition  cif  Rights  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
.  .  .  Lord  Chathaui  c:dled  these  three  ''The 
Bible  of  the  English  Constitution,'  to  which 
appeal  is  to  be  made  on  every  grave  political 
question." — E.  S.  Creasy,  IHae  mid  Proyrem  of 
the  Eiig.  Count.,  fh.  1. —  "  The  fact  that  our  con- 
stitution has  to  be  collected  from  statutes,  from 
legal  decisions,  from  observation  of  the  course  of 
conduct  of  the  business  of  |)olities;  that  much  of 
what  is  written  is  of  a  negative  sort,  stating 
what  the  Crown  and  its  iniiii.sters  cannot  do; 
that  there  is  no  part  of  it  which  an  omnipotent 
Parliament  may  not  change  at  will ;  all  this  is  a 
jnizzle  not  only  to  foreign  jurists  who  are  jirc- 
jiared  to  say,  with  De  Tocqiieville,  that  the 
English  constitution  does  not  exist,  but  to  oiu'- 
selves  who  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  it  is  a 
monument,  if  only  we  can  tind  it,  of  political 
sagacity.  Those  who  praise  it  call  it  flexible; 
those  who  criticise  it  unstable." — Sir  W.  R. 
Anson,  The  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Const.,  pt.  1, 
7).  IM. 

Also  in:  W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng. 
in  its  Onyin,  and  Derelopmcnt. —  H.  Hallam, 
Const.  Hi.it  of  Eny.:  Henry  VII.  to  Geo.  II.— 'V. 
E.  May,  Const.  Ili.tt.  of  Eny.,  1760-1860.— R. 
Gneist,  Hist,  of  the  Eny.  Const.  —  E.  Fischel, 
The  Eny.  Con.if.—\V.  Bagehot,  The  Eny.  Const.— 
E.  Boutmy,  The  Eny.  Const. —  See,  also,  P.\u- 
MAMENT,  Tile  English,  and  Cabinet,  Tuk 
English. 
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A.  D.  lygi.^The  Constitution  accepted  by 
Louis  XVI.     See  Fkaxce:  A.  I).  ITSO-lTlll.  and 

1  T'.M    1 .1 1  ■  l.V — SePTIIM  I!EK  ). 

A.  D.  1793  (or  the  Year  One).— The  Jacobin 
Constitution.     See  Fka.nce:  A.   I).  ITlKi  (.IrxE 

— ()l  TOKKIi). 

A.  D.  1795  (or  the  Year  Three).- The  Con- 
stitution of  the  Directory.  SeeFR.VNCE:  A.  D. 
ITil.")  i.IixK — SEi'Ti;MnEU). 

A.  D.  1799.— The  Constitution  of  the  Con- 
sulate. SeeFuANCE:  A.  D.  1799  (Nove.mbek — 
Dece.mbeu). 

A.  D.  1814.— The  Constitution  of  the  Restor- 
ation.    See  FiiANCH:  A.  I).  18U  (.Vi-iui. — It'NE). 

A.  D.  1848.— The  Constitution  of  the  Second 
Republic.  .See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1848  (April— 
1)kce.mbeb). 


A.  D.  1852. — The  Constitution  of  the  Second 
Empire.     See  Fi!an(  1::  A.  1).  Is.-.l-ls.V-i. 

A.  D.  1875-1889.— The  Constitution  of  the 
Third  Republic. — The  circumstances  of  the 
fr;iniing  and  :i(lo|ition  in  187.")  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Third  Republic  will  be  found  narrated 
under  Prance:  A.  I).  1871-1876.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  the  organic  law  of  1875,  with 
the  later  amendatory  and  sujiplemental  enact- 
ments, down  to,Iuly"l7,  1889.  as  translated  and 
edited,  with  an  hisloric;il  introduction,  by  ^Ir. 
Charles  P.  A.  Currier,  and  iiublished  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Amerirnn  Acfidemy  of  Pnlitiml 
and  Social  Science,  JIarch,  1893.  It  is  repro- 
duced here  with  the  kind  permission  of  the 
President  of  the  Academy,  Professor  Edmund 
.J.  James: 
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1875.  Law  on  the  Organization  of  the  Pub- 
lic Powers.     February  25. 

Article  1.  Tlie  legislative  power  is  exer- 
cised by  two  assemblies:  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties and  the  Senate.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  under  the  condi- 
tions determined  by  the  electoral  law.'  The 
composition,  the  method  of  election,  and  the 
powers  of  the  Senate  shall  be  regulated  by  a 
special  law.' 

Art.  2.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is 
chosen  by  an  absolute  majority  of  votes  of  the 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  united  in 
National  Assembly.  He  is  elected  for  seven 
years.     He  is  re-eligible. 

Art.  3.  The  President  of  the  Republic  has 
the  initiative  of  the  laws,  concurrent!}-  with  the 
members  of  the  two  Chambers.  He  promul- 
gates the  laws  when  they  have  been  voted  by 
the  two  Chambers;  he  looks  after  and  secures 
their  execution.  He  has  the  right  of  pardon; 
amnesty  can  be  granted  by  law  only.  He  dis- 
poses of  the  armed  force.  He  appoints  to  all 
civil  and  military  positions.  He  presides  over 
national  festivals;  envoys  and  ambassadors  of 
foreign  powers  are  accredited  to  him.  Every 
act  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  must  be 
countersigned  by  a  Minister. 

Art.  4.  As  vacancies  occur  on  and  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  present  law,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  appoints,  in  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters, the  Councilors  of  State  in  ordinary  service. 
The  Councilors  of  State  thus  chosen  may  be  dis- 
missed only  b}'  decree  rendered  in  the  Council  of 
^Ministers.  The  Councilors  of  State  chosen  by 
virtue  of  the  law  of  Maj'  24,  1873,  cannot,  before 
the  expiration  of  their  powers,  be  dismissed  ex- 
cept in  the  manner  determined  by  that  law. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly, 
revocation  may  be  pronounced  only  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Art.  5.  The  President  of  the  Republic  may, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  dissolve  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  before  the  legal  expiration 
of  its  term.  [In  that  case  the  electoral  colleges 
are  summoned  for  new  elections  within  the  space 
of  three  months.]' 

Art.  6.  The  Ministers  are  jointly  and  sev- 
erally (' solidaireraent')  responsible  to  the  Cham- 
bers for  the  general  policy  of  the  government, 
and  individually  for  their  personal  acts.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  is  responsible  in  case 
of  high  treason  only.' 

Art.  7.  In  case  of  vacancy  by  death  or  for 
any  other  reason,  the  two  Chambers  assembled 
together  proceed  at  once  to  the  election  of  a  new 
President.  In  the  meantime  the  Council  of  Jlin- 
isters  is  invested  with  the  executive  power.' 

Art.  8.  The  Chambers  shall  have  the  right 
by  separate  re.solutions,  taken  in  each  by  an  ab- 
solute majority  of  votes,  either  upon  their  own 
initiative  or  upon  the  request  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  to  declare  a  revision  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Laws  necessary.  After  each  of  the  two 
Chambers  shall  have  come  to  this  decision,  they 
shall  meet  together  in  National  Assembly  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  revision.  The  acts  effecting 
revision  of  the  constitutional  laws,  in  whole  or 

'  See  law  of  November  30,  187,5,  infra. 
"^  See  laws  of  February  'J4.  and  .\ugust  2.  1875.  infra. 
3  .\mended  by  constitutional  law'  of  August  14,  18W, 
infra. 
*  See  Art.  12,  law  of  July  16.  1R75.  infra. 
=  See  .Ajla.  3  and  11,  law  of  July  16.  1875,  infra. 


in  part,  must  be  by  an  absolute  majority  of  tlie 
members  composing  the  National  Assembly 
[During  the  continuance,  however,  of  tlie  pow- 
ers conferred  by  the  law  of  November  20  1873 
upon  Slarshal  de  5Iac:Malion,  this  revision  can 
take  place  only  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.]' 

[Art.  9.  The  seat  of  the  Executive  Power 
and  of  the  two  Chambers  is  at  Yersaillcs.]- 

1875.  Law  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Senate.     February  24. 

[Article  1.'  The  Senate  consists  of  three  hun- 
dred members:  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
elected  by  the  departments  and  colonies,  and 
seventy-five  elected  by  the  National  Assembly.] 

[Art.  2.  The  departments  of  the  Seine  and 
Nord  elect  each  five  senators.  The  following 
departments  elect  four  senators  each:  Seinc- 
Inferieure,  Pas-de-Calais,  Gironde,  Rhone,  Finis- 
tfere,  Cotes-du-Nord.  The  following  depart- 
ments elect  three  senators  each:  Loire-fnferieure, 
Saone-et-Loire,  Ille-et-Vilaine,  Seine-et-Oise! 
IsSre,  Puy-de-Dome,  Somme,  Bouches-du- Rhone! 
Aisne,  Loire,  Manche,  Maine-et-Loire.  Morbihan, 
Dordogne,  Haute-Garonne,  Cliarente-Inferieurc, 
Calvados,  Sarthe,  Herault,  Basses-Pyrenees, 
Gard,  Aveyron,  Vendee,  Orne,  Oise,  "Vosges, 
Allier.  All  the  other  departments  elect  two 
senators  each.  The  following  elect  one  senator 
each:  The  Territory  of  Belfort,  the  three  de- 
partments of  Algeria,  the  four  colonies:  JIarti- 
nique,  Guadeloupe,  Reunion  and  the  French 
Indies.] 

[Art.  3.  No  one  can  be  senator  unless  he  is 
a  French  citizen,  forty  years  of  age  at  least,  and 
enjoying  civil  and  political  rights.] 

[Art.  4.  The  senators  of  the  departments 
and  colonies  are  elected  by  an  absolute  majority 
and  by  '  scrutin  de  liste',  by  a  college  meeting  at 
the  capital  of  the  department  or  colony  and 
composed:  (1)  of  the  deputies;  (2)  of  the  general 
councilors;  (3)  of  the  arrondissemeut  councilors; 
(4)  of  delegates  elected,  one  by  each  municipal 
council,  from  among  the  voters  of  the  com- 
mune. In  the  French  Indies  the  members  of 
the  colonial  council  or  of  the  local  councils  are 
substituted  for  the  general  councilors,  arrondis.se- 
ment  councilors  and  delegates  from  the  munici- 
pal councils.  They  vote  at  the  c^ipital  of  each 
district.] 

[Art.  0.  The  senators  chosen  by  the  Assem- 
bly are  elected  by  "  scrutin  de  liste '  and  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  votes.] 

[Art.  6.  The  senators  of  the  departments 
and  colonies  are  elected  for  nine  years  and  re- 
newable by  thirds  every  three  years.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  first  session  the  departments 
shall  be  divided  into  tliree  series  containing  an 
equal  number  of  senators  each.  It  shall  be 
determined  by  lot  which  series  shall  be  renewed 
at  the  expiration  of  the  first  and  second  triennial 
periods.] 

[Art.  7.  The  senators  elected  by  the  Assem- 
bly are  irremovable.  Vacancies  by  death,  by 
resignation,  or  for  any  other  reason,  shall,  within 
the  space  of  two  months,  be  tilled  by  the  Senate 
itself] 

1  Amended  by  constitutional  law  of  August  14,  1884, 

'  Repealed  by  constitutional  law  of  June  21.  1879.  infra. 

3  By  the  constitutional  law  of  .\ueust  14.  ISW.  il  wa.s 
provided  that  Articles  1  to  7  of  this  law  should  no  longer 
have  a  constitutional  character;  and  they  were  repealed 
by  the  law  of  December  9.  1884.  infra. 
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AUT.  8.  The  Semite  lia.s,  concurrently  with 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  initiative  and 
passin;^  of  laws.  Jloney  bills,  however,  must 
tJrst  be  intnxluced  in,  and  passed  by  the  Chant- 
ber  of  Deputies. 

AuT.  !).  The  Senate  may  be  constituted  a 
Court  of  Justice  to  judge  either  the  President  of 
the  Republic  or  the  Ministers,  and  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  attacks  made  upon  the  safety  of  the 
State. 

Akt.  10.  Elections  to  the  Senate  shall  take 
place  one  month  before  the  time  lixed  by  the 
National  Assembly  for  its  own  di,ssolution. 
The  Senate  shall  organize  and  enter  upon  its 
duties  the  same  day  that  the  National  Assembly 
is  dissolved. 

Akt.  U.  The  present  law  shall  be  promul- 
gated only  after  the  pas.sage  of  the  law  on  the 
public  powers.' 

1875.  Law  on  the  Relations  of  the  Public 
Powers.     July  16. 

.Vuru  i.K  1.  The  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  shall  assemble  each  year  the  second 
Tuesday  of  January,  unless  conveueil  earlier  Ijj' 
the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  two  Cham- 
bers continue  in  session  at  least  live  months 
each  year.  The  sessions  of  each  begin  and  end 
at  the  .same  time.  [On  the  Sinuhiy  following 
the  opening  of  the  session,  public  prayers  shall 
be  addressed  to  God  in  the  churches  and  tem- 
ples, to  invoke  His  aid  in  the  labors  of  the 
Chambers.]' 

Akt.  3.  The  President  of  the  Republic  pro- 
nounces the  closure  of  the  session.  He  may  con- 
vene the  Chambers  in  e.xtra  session.  He  must 
convene  them  if,  during  the  recess,  an  ab.solute 
majority  of  the  members  of  each  Chamber  re- 
quest it.  The  President  may  adjourn  the  Cham- 
bers. The  adjournment,  however,  must  not 
exceed  one  month,  nor  take  place  more  than 
twice  in  the  same  session. 

Akt.  3.  One  month  at  least  before  the  legal 
expiration  of  the  powers  of  the  President  of  tlie 
Reiiublic,  the  Chambers  must  be  called  together 
in  National  Assembly  and  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  new  President.  In  default  of  a  summons, 
this  meeting  shall  take  place,  as  of  right,  the 
fifteenth  day  before  the  expiration  of  those 
powers.  In  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  two  Cham- 
bers shall  reassemble  immediately,  as  of  right. 
In  case  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  conse- 
quence of  Article  5  of  the  law  of  February  2.5, 
1875,  is  dissolved  at  the  time  when  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Itepublic  becomes  vacant,  the 
electoral  colleges  shall  be  convened  at  once,  and 
the  Senate  shall  reassemble  as  of  right. 

Akt.  4.  Every  meeting  of  cither  of  the  two 
Chambers  which  shall  be  held  at  a  time  other 
than  the  common  session  of  both  is  illegal  and 
void,  except  the  case  provided  for  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  and  that  when  the  Senate  meets 
as  a  court  of  justice;  and  in  this  last  case,  judi- 
cial duties  alone  shall  be  iierformed. 

AltT.  5.  The  sittings  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  public.  Nevertheless 
each  Chamber  may  meet  in  secret  session,  upon 
the  request  of  a  fixed  number  of  its  members, 
determined  by  the  rules.  It  decides  by  absolute 
majority  whether  the  sitting  shall  be  resumed  in 
public  upon  the  same  subject. 
•  I.  e..  the  law  of  February  25.  ISr.'i,  snprii. 
"  Repealed  by  law  of  August  U.  ISH,  infra. 


Art,  6.  The  President  of  the  Republic  com- 
municates with  the  Chambers  by  messages, 
which  are  read  from  the  tribime  by  a  Minister. 
The  Ministers  have  entrance  to  both  Chambers, 
and  must  be  heard  when  they  request  it.  They 
may  be  represented,  for  the  discussion  of  a 
specific  bill,  by  commissioners  designated  by 
decree  of  the  President  of  the  Kepu1)Iic. 

Al{T.  7.  The  President  of  the  Republic  ]iro- 
mulgates  the  laws  within  the  month  following 
the  transmission  to  the  Government  of  the  law 
finally  passed.  He  must  proniulgatc,  within 
three  days,  laws  whose  promulgation  shall  have 
been  declared  urgent  by  an  express  vote  in  each 
Chamber.  Within  the  time  fixed  for  promulga- 
tion the  President  of  the  Republic  may.  by  a 
message  with  reasons  assigned,  request  of  the 
two  Cliambers  a  new  discussion,  which  cannot 
be  refused. 

Akt.  8.  The  President  of  the  Republic  nego- 
tiates and  ratifies  treaties.  He  communicates 
them  to  the  Chambers  as  soon  as  the  interests  and 
safety  of  the  State  permit.  Treaties  of  peace, 
and  of  commerce,  treaties  which  involve  the 
finances  of  the  State,  those  relating  to  the  jier- 
sons  and  property  of  French  citizens  in  fon'ign 
countries,  shall  become  definitive  oidy  after 
having  been  voted  by  the  two  Chambers.  No 
cession,  no  exchange,  no  annexation  of  territory 
shall  take  place  except  by  virtue  of  a  law. 

Art.  9.  The  President  of  the  Republic  can- 
not declare  war  except  by  the  previous  assent  of 
the  two  Chambers. 

Art.  10.  Each  Chamber  is  the  judge  of  the 
eligibility  of  its  members,  and  of  the  legality  of 
their  election ;  it  alone  can  receive  their  resig- 
nation. 

Art.  11.  The  bureau'  of  each  Chamber  is 
elected  each  year  for  the  entire  session,  and  for 
every  extra  session  which  may  be  held  before 
the  ordinary  session  of  the  following  year. 
When  the  two  Chambers  meet  together  as  a 
National  Assembly,  their  bureau  consists  of  the 
President,  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Senate. 

AitT.  12.  The  President  of  the  Republic  may 
be  impeached  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  only, 
and  tried  by  the  Senate  only.  The  Ministers 
may  be  impeached  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
for  oiTences  committed  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  In  this  case  they  are  tried  by  the 
Sen-.ite.  The  Senate  may  be  constituted  a  court 
of  Justice,  by  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  issu«d  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  to 
try  all  persons  accused  of  attempts  upon  the 
safety  of  the  State.  If  procedure  is  begun  by 
the  ordinary  courts,  the  decree  convening  the 
Senate  may  be  issued  any  time  before  the  grant- 
ing of  a  discharge.  A  law  shall  determine  the 
method  of  procedure  for  the  accusation,  trial 
and  judgment.' 

Art.  13.  No  member  of  either  Chamber  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  held  responsible  on  account  of 
any  ojjinions  cxpressi'd  or  votes  cast  by  him  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Akt.  14.  No  member  of  either  Chamber 
shall,  during  the  session,  be  prosecuted  or  ar- 
rested for  any  offence  or  misdemeanor,  except 
on  the  authority  of  the  Chamber  of  which  he  is  a 
_'  Tli»^  liureau  f  f  the  Senate  consists  of  a  president,  four 
vice-presideiils.  si.v  secretaries  and  three  questors;  the 
bureau  of  the  I'ltainber  of  Deputies  is  the  same,  except 
thai  there  are  eij^ht  secretaries  instead  of  six. 
»  Fixed  by  law  of  April  10,  1889. 
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member,  unless  he  be  caught  in  the  very  act. 
The  detention  or  prosecution  of  a  member  of 
either  Chamber  is  suspended  for  the  session,  and 
for  its  [the  Chamber's]  entire  term,  if  it  de- 
mands it. 

1879.  Law  Revising  Article  9  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Lavrof  February  25,  1875.    June  21. 

Article  9  of  the  constitutional  law  of  February 
2.5,  1875,  is  repealed. 

1884.  Law  Partially  Revising  the  Con- 
stitutional Laws,  August  14. 

Article  1.  Parag-raph  2  of  Article  5  of  the 
constitutional  law  of  February  25,  1875,  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Public  Powers,  is  amended 
as  follows:  "In  that  case  the  electoral  colleges 
meet  for  new  elections  within  two  months,  and 
the  Chamber  within  the  ten  days  following  the 
close  of  the  elections." 

Art.  2.  To  Paragraph  3  of  Article  8  of  the 
same  law  of  February  25,  1875,  is  added  the  fol- 
lowing: "  The  Republican  form  of  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a  proposed 
revision.  Members  of  families  that  have  reigned 
in  France  are  ineligible  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Republic." 

Art.  .3.  Articles  1  to  7  of  the  constitutional 
law  of  Februarj'  2-t,  1875,  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Senate,  shall  no  longer  have  a  constitu- 
tional character.' 

Art.  4.  Paragraph  3  of  Article  1  of  the  con- 
stitutional law  of  July  16,  1875,  on  the  Relation 
of  the  Public  Powers,  is  repealed. 

1875.  Law  on  the  Election  of  Senators. 
August  2. 

Article  1.  A  decree  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  issued  at  least  six  weeks  in  advance, 
determines  the  day  for  the  elections  to  the 
Senate,  and  at  the  same  time  that  for  the  choice 
of  delegates  of  the  municipal  councils.  There 
must  be  an  interval  of  at  least  one  month  be- 
tween the  choice  of  delegates  and  the  election  of 
senators. 

Art.  2.  Each  municipal  council  elects  one 
delegate.  The  election  is  without  debate,  by 
secret  ballot,  and  b_y  an  absolute  majoritj'  of 
votes.  After  two  ballots  a  plurality  is  sufficient, 
and  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  oldest  is 
declared  elected.  If  the  Mayor  is  not  a  member 
of  the  municipal  council,  he  presides,  but  shall 
not  vote.''  On  the  same  day  and  in  the  same 
way  an  alternate  is  elected,  who  takes  the  place 
of  tlie  delegate  in  case  of  refusal  or  inability  to 
serve.'  The  choice  of  the  municipal  councils  shall 
not  extend  to  a  deputy,  a  general  councilor,  or 
an  arrondissement  councilor.'  All  coinraunal 
electors,  including  the  municipal  councilors,  are 
eligiljle  without  distinction. 

Art.  3.  In  the  communes  where  a  municipal 
committee  exists,  the  delegate  and  alternate 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  old  council. - 

Art.  4.  If  the  delegate  was  not  present  at 
the  election,  the  Mayor  shall  see  to  it  that  he  is 
notified  within  twenty-four  hours.  He  must 
transmit  to  the  Prefect,  within  five  days,  notice 
of  his  acceptance.  In  case  of  refusal  or  silence, 
he  is  replaced  bj'  the  alternate,  who  is  tlien 
placed  upon  the  list  as  the  delegate  of  the  com- 
mune.' 

'  And  may  therefore  be  amended  by  ordinary  legisla- 
tion.    See  the  law  of  December  9,  1HS4,  infra. 


''  Amended  by  Art.  S,  law  of  December  9.  18*4,  infra. 
3  See  Art.  4,  law  of  February  34, 1875,  supra. 
*  See  Art.  8,  law  of  December  9,  1884,  infra. 


Art.  5.  The  official  report  of  the  election  of 
the  delegate  and  alternate  is  transmitted  at  once 
to  the  Prefect ;  it  states  the  acceptance  or  refu.sal 
of  the  delegates  and  alternates,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
tests raised,  by  one  or  more  members  of  the 
municipal  council,  against  the  legality  of  the 
election.  A  copy  of  this  ofl^cial  report  is  posted 
on  the  door  of  the  town  hall.' 

Art.  6.  A  statement  of  the  results  of  the 
election  of  delegates  and  alternates  is  drawn  up 
within  a  week  by  the  Prefect ;  lliis  is  given  to  all 
requesting  it,  and  may  be  copied  and  published. 
Every  elector  may,  at  the  bureaux  of  the  prefec- 
ture, obtain  information  and  a  copy  of  the  list, 
by  communes,  of  the  municipal  councilors  of  the 
department,  and,  at  the  bureaux  of  the  sub- 
prefectures  a  copy  of  the  list,  bv  communes, 
of  the  municipal  councilors  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment. 

As.r.  7.  Every  communal  elector  may,  within 
three  days,  address  directly  to  the  Prefect  a  ])ro- 
test  against  the  legality  of  the  election.  If  the 
Prefect  deems  the  proceedings  illegal,  he  may 
request  that  they  be  set  aside. 

Art.  8.  Protests  concerning  the  election  of 
the  delegate  or  alternate  are  decided,  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  Council  of  State,  by  the  council 
of  the  prefecture,  and.  in  the  colonies,  by  the 
privy  council.  A  delegate  whose  election  "is  an- 
nulled because  he  does  not  satisfy  the  conditions 
demanded  by  law,  or  on  account  of  informality, 
is  replaced  by  the  alternate.  In  case  the  elec- 
tion of  the  delegate  and  alternate  is  rendered 
void,  as  by  the  refusal  or  death  of  both  after 
their  acceptance,  new  elections  are  held  by  the 
municipal  council  on  a  day  fixed  by  an  order  of 
the  Prefect.' 

Art.  9.  Eight  days,  at  the  latest,  before  tlie 
election  of  senators,  the  Prefect,  and,  in  the  colo- 
nies, the  Director  of  the  Interior,  arranges  the 
list  of  the  electors  of  the  department  in  alpha- 
betical order.  The  list  is  communicated  to  all 
demanding  it,  and  may  be  copied  and  published. 
No  elector  has  more  than  one  vote. 

Art.  10.  The  deputies,  the  members  of  the 
general  council,  or  of  the  arrondissement  coun- 
cils, who  have  been  announced  by  the  returning 
committees,  but  whose  powers  have  not  been 
verified,  are  enrolled  upon  the  list  of  electors 
and  are  allowed  to  vote. 

Art.  11.  In  each  of  the  three  departments  of 
Algeria  the  electoral  college  is  composed :  (1)  of 
the  deputies;  (2)  of  the  members  of  the  general 
councils,  of  French  citizenship ;  (3)  of  delegates 
elected  b.y  the  French  members  of  each  muni- 
cipal council  from  among  the  comuuinal  electors 
of  French  citizenship. 

Art.  12.  The  electoral  college  is  presided 
over  by  the  President  of  tlie  civil  tribunal  of  the 
capital"  of  the  department  or  colony.  The  Presi- 
dent is  assisted  by  the  two  oUlest  ami  two 
youngest  electors  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting.  The  bureau  thus  constituted  chooses 
a  secretary  from  among  the  electors.  If  the 
President  is  prevented  [from  presiding]  his  place 
is  taken  by  the  Vice-President  [of  the  civil 
tribunal],  and.  in  his  absence,  by  the  oldest 
justice. 

Art.  13.     The  bureau  divides  the  electors  in 


alphabetical  order  into  sections  of  at  least  one 
hundred  votei-s  each.     It  appoints  the  President 


See  Art.  8,  law  of  December  9,  18S1,  infra. 
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and  Iiispi'c-lors  of  oiich  of  these  seetions.  It 
ilociik'S  all  (lUC'Stioiis  and  contests  which  may 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  election,  without, 
however,  power  to  depart  from  the  decisions 
rendered  by  virtue  of  Article  8  of  the  present 
hiw.  .  .  ,  ^ 

AuT.  14.  The  first  ballot  bcpms  at  ei^ht 
o'clock  in  the  niornin-;  and  closes  at  noon.  The 
second  bepns  at  two  o'clock  and  closes  at  four 
o'clock.  The  third,  if  it  takes  place,  begins  at 
si.\  o'clock  and  doses  at  eidit  o'clock.  The 
results  of  the  ballotings  are  detemuned  by  the 
bureau  and  announced  the  siunc  day  by  the 
President  of  the  electoral  college.' 

Art.  15.  No  one  is  elected  senator  on  either 
of  the  first  two  ballots  unless  he  receives:  (1)  an 
absolute  niajorilv  of  the  voU-s  cast;  and  (2)  a 
number  of  voles  "equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  electors  registered.  On  the  third  bal- 
lot a  plurality  is  sufiicient,  and,  in  case  of  an 
equnlitv  of  votes,  the  oldest  is  elected. 

AKr."l6.  Political  meetings  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  senators  mav  take  place  confomiably  to 
the  rules  laid  down" by  the  law  of  June  ti,  18()S' 
subject  to  the  following  conditions:  1.  These 
meetings  uiav  be  held  from  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  up  to  the  day  of  the  election  [of 
senators]  inclusive;  II.  They  must  be  preceded 
bv  a  declaration  made,  at  latest,  the  evening 
before,  by  seven  senatorial  electors  of  the  arron- 
dissemeni,  and  indicating  the  place,  the  day  and 
the  hour  the  meeting  is  to  take  place,  and  the 
names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  candi- 
dates to  be  presented;  III.  The  iininicipal 
authorities  will  see  to  it  that  no  one  is  admitted 
to  the  meeting  unless  he  is  a  deputy,  general 
councilor,  arrondissement  councilor,  delegate  or 
candidate.  The  delegate  will  present,  as  a 
means  of  identification,  a  certificate  from  the 
JIayor  of  his  commune,  the  candidate  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  official  who  shall  have  received  the 
declaration  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph.' 

Art.  17.  Delegates  who  take  part  in  all  the 
ballotings  shall,  if  they  demand  it,  receive  from 
the  State,  \ipon  the  presentation  of  their  letter  of 
summons,  countersigned  by  the  President  of  the 
electoral  college,  a  remuneration  for  traveling 
expenses,  which  shall  be  paid  to  them  upon  the 
same  basis  and  in  the  same  manner  as  that  given 
to  jurors  by  Articles  li"),  UU  and  following,  of  the 
decree  of  ."June  18,  1811.  A  public  administra- 
tive regulation  shall  determine  the  method  of 
fixing  tiie  amount  and  the  method  of  payment 
of  this  remuneration.' 

AuT.  18.  Every  delegate  who,  without  law- 
ful reason,  shall  not  take  part  in  all  the  bal- 
lotings, or,  having  been  hindered,  shall  not  have 
given  notice  to  the  alternate  in  sufficient  .season, 
shall,  u|)on  the  demand  of  the  public  pro.secutor, 
be  punished  by  u  fine  of  fifty  francs  by  the  civil 
tribunal  of  the  capital.'  The  same  penaltj'  may 
be  inipo.sed  upon  the  alternate  who,  after  having 
been  notified  by  letter,  telegram,  or  notice  per- 
sonally delivered  in  due  season,  shall  not  have 
taken  part  in  the  election. 

AuT.  19.  Every  attempt  at  corruption  by  the 
employment  of  means  enumerated  in  Articles 
177  and  following,  of  the  Penal  Code,  to  influ- 

'  S<?e  Art.  8.  law  of  December  9,  IS&l.  infra. 
2  Tins  law  has  bten  superseded  by  a  law  of  June  30, 
1881. 
'  I>one  by  decree  of  December  '.26, 1875. 
*  Of  the  uei>artment. 
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ence  the  vote  of  an  elector,  or  to  keep  him  from 
voting,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  of 
from  three  months  to  two  years,  and  a  fine  of 
from  fifty  to  five  hundred  francs,  or  by  one  of 
these  tw<)  penalties  alone.  Article  403  of  the 
Penal  Code  shall  apply  to  the  penalties  imposed 
by  the  present  article.' 

Akt.  20.  It  is  incompatible  for  a  senator  to 
be:  I.  Councilor  of  State,  Maltre  de  Re(iuCtes, 
Prefect  or  Sub-Prefect,  except  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  and  Prefect  of  Police;  II.  .Member  of  the 
courts  of  ap|ical  ("appel.")'  or  of  the  tribunals 
of  first  instance,  except  public  jirosecutor  at  the 
court  of  Paris;  III.  (Jencral  Paymaster,  Special 
Receiver,  olficial  or  cmiiloye  of  the  central  ad- 
mini.stration  of  the  ministries. 

Aicr.  21.  The  following  shall  not  be  elected 
by  the  department  or  the  colony  iiu/ludcd  wholly 
or  partially  in  their  jurisdiction,  during  the  exer- 
cise of  their  duties  and  during  the  six  months 
following  the  cessation  of  their  duties  by  resig- 
nation, dismissal,  change  of  residence,  or  other 
cause;  I.  The  First  Presidents,  Presidents,  and 
members  of  the  courts  of  ajiiM-al  (•■a]ip(l");  II. 
The  Presidents.  Vice-Presidents.  Examining  Mag- 
istrates, and  memliers  of  the  tribunals  of  first 
instance;  III.  The  Prefect  of  Police;  Prefects 
and  Sub-Prefects,  and  Prefectorial  Genend  Sec- 
retaries; the  Governors,  Directors  of  the  Interior, 
and  General  Secretaries  of  the  Colonies;  IV. 
The  Chief  Arrondissement  Engineers  and  Chief 
Arrondissement  Road-Surveyors;  V.  The  School 
Rectors  and  Inspectors;  VI." The  Primary  School 
Inspectors;  VII.  The  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and 
Vicars  General ;  VIII.  The  ottieers  of  all  grades 
of  the  land  and  naval  force;  IX.  The  Division 
Commissaries  and  the  jMilitary  Deputy  Commis- 
saries ;  X.  The  General  Paymasters  and  Special 
Receivers  of  Money;  XI.  The  Supervisors  of 
Direct  and  Indirect  Taxes,  of  Registration  of 
Lands  and  of  Posts;  XII.  The  Guardians  and 
Inspectors  of  Forests. 

Akt.  22.  A  senator  elected  in  several  depart- 
ments, must  let  his  choice  be  known  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  senate  within  ten  days  following  the 
verification  of  the  elections.  If  a  choice  is  not 
made  in  this  time,  the  question  is  settled  by  lot 
in  open  session.  The  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
within  one  month  and  by  the  same  electoral 
body.  The  same  holds  true  in  case  of  an  in- 
validated election. 

Aht.  23.  If  by  death  or  resignation  tlie  num- 
ber of  senators  of  a  department  is  reduced  by 
one-half,  the  vacancies  shall  be  filled  within  the 
space  of  three  months,  unless  the  vacancies 
occur  within  the  twelve  months  preceding  the 
triennial  elections.  At  the  time  fixed  for  the 
triennial  elections,  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled 
which  have  occurred,  wliatever  their  number 
and  date." 

[Aicr.  24.  The  election  of  senators  chosen  by 
the  National  Assembly  takes  jdace  in  i)iiblie 
sitting,  by  "scrutin  de  li.ste,"and  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  votes,  w-hatever  the  number  of  bal- 
lotings. 

Art.  25.  When  it  is  necessary  to  elect  suc- 
cessors of  senators  chosen  by  virtue  of  Article  7 
of  the  law  of  February  24,  i875,  the  Senate  pro- 

*  See  Article  H.  law  of  December  9, 18H4,  infra. 

^  France  is  divided  iuto  twenty-six  judicial  districts,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  a  cour  d'appel.  There  are  similar 
courts  in  Algeria  and  the  colonies.  The  Cour  de  Cassil- 
tion  is  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  all  France, 
Algeria  and  the  colonies. 
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ceeds  in  tbp  manner  indicatpd  in  the  preceding 
article].' 

Art.  36.  Members  of  the  Senate  receive  the 
same  salary  as  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.' 

Art.  27.  There  are  applicable  to  elections  to 
the  Senate  all  the  provisions  of  the  electoral  law 
relating:  I.  to  ca.ses  of  unworthiness  and  in- 
capacity ;  II.  to  offences,  prosecutions,  and  pen- 
alties ;  III.  to  election  proceedings,  in  all  resjiects 
not  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  law. 

Temporary  Provisions. 

Akt.  28.  For  the  first  election  of  members  of 
the  Senate,  the  law  which  .shall  determine  the 
date  of  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly 
shall  fi.x,  without  regard  to  the  intervals  estab- 
lislieil  by  Article  1,  the  date  on  which  the 
municipal  councils  shall  meet  for  the  election  of 
delegates  and  the  day  for  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors. Before  the  meeting  of  the  municipal 
councils,  the  National  Assembly  shall  proceed  to 
the  election  of  those  Senators  whom  it  is  to 
choose. 

Art.  29.  The  provisions  of  Article  21.  by 
which  an  interval  of  six  months  must  elapse 
between  the  cessation  of  d\ities  and  election, 
shall  not  apply  to  officials,  except  Prefects  and 
Sub-Prefects,  whose  duties  shall  have  ceased 
either  before  the  promulgation  of  the  present 
law  or  within  twenty  days  following. 

1875.  Law  on  the  Election  of  Deputies.' 
November  30. 

Article  1.  The  deputies  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
voters  registered :  I.  upon  the  lists  drawn  up  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  July  7,  1874;  II, 
upon  the  supplementary  list  including  those  who 
have  lived  in  the  commune  six  months.  Regis- 
tration upon  the  supplementary  list  shall  take 
place  conformably  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
now  governing  the  political  electoral  lists,  by 
the  committees  and  according  to  the  forms 
established  by  Articles  1,  2  and  3  of  the  law  of 
.Inly  7,  1874.  Appeals  relating  to  the  formation 
and  revision  of  either  list  shall  be  carried 
directly  before  the  Civil  Chamber  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  ("  Cassation").  The  electoral  lists  drawn 
up  March  31,  1875,  shall  serve  until  March  31, 
1876. 

Art.  2.  The  soldiers  of  all  ranks  and  grades, 
of  both  the  land  and  naval  forces,  shall  not  vote 
when  they  are  with  their  regiment,  at  their  post 
or  on  duty.  Those  who,  on  election  day,  are  in 
private  residence,  in  non-activity  or  in  possession 
of  a  regular  leave  of  absence,  may  vote  in  the 
commune  on  the  lists  of  which  they  are  duly 
registered.  This  last  provision  applies  equally 
to  officers  on  the  unattached  list  or  on  the  re- 
serve list. 

Art.  3.  During  the  electoral  period,  circulars 
and  platforms  ("professions  de  foi ")  signed  by 
the  candidates,  placards  and  manifestoes  signed 
by  one  or  more  voters,  may,  after  being  deposited 
with  the  public  prosecutor,  be  posted  and  dis- 
tributed without  previous  authorization.  The 
distribution  of  ballots  is  not  subjected  to  this 
deposit.'  Every  public  or  municipal  official  is  for- 
bidden to  distribute  ballots,  platforms  and  circu- 

'  Articles  24  and  25  repealed  by  law  of  December  9, 
18M,  infra. 

^  See  .\rticle  17,  law  of  November  30.  187.'),  infra. 

'  See.  infra,  the  laws  of  June  16, 1885,  and  February  13, 
ISKO,  amending  the  electoral  law. 

■■  See.  however,  a  law  of  December  20,  1878,  by  which 
deposit  is  made  necessary. 


lars  of  candidates.  The  provisions  of  Article  10 
of  the  organic  -law  of  August  2,  1875,  on  the 
elections  of  Senators,  shall  apply  to  the  elections 
of  deputies. 

Art.  4.  Balloting  shall  continue  one  day 
only.  The  voting  occurs  at  the  chief  place  of 
the  commune ;  each  cominime  may  nevertheless 
be  divided,  by  order  of  the  Prefect,  into  as  many 
.sections  as  may  be  demanded  by  local  cir- 
cumstances and  the  numl)er  of  voters.  The 
second  ballot  shall  take  place  the  second  Sunday 
following  the  announcement  of  the  first  bidlot, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  Article  65,  of  the 
law  of  March  15,  1849. 

Art.  5.  The  method  of  voting  shall  be  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  organic  and 
regulating  decrees  of  Fel)ruary  2,  18.52.  The 
ballot  is  secret.  The  voting  I'ists  used  at  the 
elections  in  each  section,  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary,  .shall  remain  deposited  for  eight 
days  at  the  Secretary's  office  at  the  town  hall, 
where  they  shall  be  communicated  to  every 
voter  requesting  them. 

Art.  6.  Every  voter  is  eligible,  without  any 
tax  qualification,  at  the  age  of  twenty-tive  years. 

Art.  7.  No  soldier  or  sailor  forming  jiart  of 
the  active  forces  of  land  or  sea  may,  whatever 
his  rank  or  position,  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  provision  applies  to 
soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  unattached  list  or  in 
non-activity,  but  does  not  extend  to  oflicers  of 
the  second  section  of  the  list  of  the  general  staff, 
nor  to  those  who,  kept  in  the  first  section  for 
having  been  commander-in-chief  in  the  field, 
have  ceased  to  l)e  employed  actively,  nor  to  offi- 
cers who,  having  privileges  acquired  on  the  re- 
tired list,  are  sent  to  or  maintained  at  their  homes 
while  awaiting  the  settlement  of  their  pension. 
The  decision  by  which  the  officer  shall  liave  been 
permitted  to  establish  his  rights  on  the  retired 
list  shall  become,  in  this  case,  irrevocable.  The 
rule  laid  down  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
present  Article  shall  not  apply  to  the  reserve  of 
the  active  army  nor  to  the  territorial  army. 

Art.  8.  The  exercise  of  public  duties  i)aid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State  is  incompatible 
with  the  office  of  deputy.  Consequently  every 
official  elected  deputy  shall  be  superseded  in  his 
duties  if,  within  the  eight  days  following  the 
verification  of  powers,  he  has  not  signified  that 
he  does  not  accept  the  office  of  deputy.  Tliere 
are  excepted  from  the  preceding  provisions  the 
duties  of  .Minister,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Ambassador,  Jlinister  Plenipotentiary,  Prefect  of 
the  Seine,  Prefect  of  Police,  First  President  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  ("cassation,")  First  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Accounts,  First  President  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  ("appel  ")  of  Paris,  Attorney 
General  at  the  Court  of  Appeal  ("  cas.sation,")  At- 
torney General  at  the  Court  of  Accounts,  Attorney 
General  at  the  Court  of  Appeal  ("appel  ")  of  Paris, 
Archbishop  and  Bishop,  Consistorial  Presiding 
Pastor  in  consistorial  districts  whose  capital  has 
two  or  more  pastors.  Chief  Habl)i  of  the  Central 
consistory.  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Consistory  of  Paris. 

Art.  9.  There  are  also  excepted  from  the 
provisions  of  Article  8:  I.  titular  professors  of 
chairs  which  are  filled  by  competition  or  upon  the 
nomination  of  tin'  bodies  where  the  vacancy  oc- 
curs; II.  persons  who  have  lieen  charged  with  a 
temporary  mission.  All  missions  continuing 
more  than  six  mouths  cease  to  be  temporary  and 
are  governed  by  Article  8  above. 
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AltT.  10.  The  otliciiil  prcsiTvcs  tlio  rights 
which  he  hns  iK<niiR'il  to  a  retiriiijjr  pension,  and 
may,  after  the  e.\|)initi()n  of  his  term  of  otliee,  lie 
resioreil  to  aelive  service,  Tlic  civil  otlicial  who, 
havin,^  had  twenty  years  of  service  at  the  date  of 
the  acceptance  of"the  ollice  of  deputy,  and  shall 
be  tifly  years  of  aj;e  at  the  time  of  the  expiration 
of  tliis  term  of  ollice,  may  cslahlish  his  riirlits  to 
an  ixceptional  retirinj;  pension.  This  |)ension 
shall  lie  rei;ulaled  according  to  the  tliini  Para- 
graph of  Article  VI  of  the  law  of  June  9,  18.53. 
If  the  olticial  is  restored  to  active  service  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ollice.  the  provisions 
of  Article  3.  Paragraph  2,  and  Article  28  of  the 
law  of  .lune  9,  18.">;5.  shall  ajiply  to  him.  lu 
duties  where  tlie  rank, is  distinct  from  the  cm- 
liloymcnt,  the  ollicial.  Iiy  the  acceptance  of  the 
ollice  of  deputy,  loses  the  employmeut  and  pre- 
serves the  rank  only. 

AliT.  11.  Every  deputy  appointed  or  pro- 
moted to  a  salaried  public  position  ceases  to 
belong  to  the  Chamber  by  the  very  fact  of  his 
acceptance:  but  he  may  be  re-elccteil,  if  the  office 
which  he  occupies  is  compatible  with  llie  office 
of  deputy.  Deputies  wlio  become  Ministers  or 
Under-Secretaries  of  State  are  not  subjected  to  a 
re-election. 

AiiT.  12.  There  shall  not  be  elected  by  the 
arrondis-sement  or  the  colony  included  wholly  or 
partially  in  their  jurisdiction,  during  the  exercise 
of  tiieii- duties  or  for  six  niontlis  following  the 
expiration  of  their  duties  due  to  rcsigualion,  dis- 
missal, change  of  residence,  or  any  other  cause: 
I.  The  First-Presidents,  Presidents,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  ("  aiijiel  ");  II.  The 
I'residenls,  Vice-Presidents.  Titular  .Judges,  Ex- 
amining Magistrates,  and  members  of  the  tribu- 
nals of  first  instance:  III.  The  Prefect  of  Police: 
the  Prefects  and  General  Secretaries  of  the 
Prefectures:  the  Governors,  Directors  of  the  In- 
terior, and  General  Secretaries  of  the  Colonics: 
IV.  The  Chief  Arrondissemeut  Engineers  and 
Chief  Arrondissement  KoadSurvcyors:  V. 
Tile  School  Hectors  and  Inspectors:  VI.  The 
Primary  School  Inspectors;  VII.  The  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  and  Vicars  General ;  VIII.  The 
General  Paymasters  and  Special  Keccivers  of 
Money:  IX.  The  Supervisors  of  Direct  and  Indi- 
rect Taxes,  of  Hegistration  of  Lands,  and  of 
Posts:  X.  The  Guardians  and  Insjiectors  of  For- 
ests. The  Sub-Prefects  shall  not  be  elected  in 
any  of  the  arrondissenients  of  the  department 
where  they  perform  their  duties. 

Aht.  13.  Every  imperative  mandate  is  null 
ami  void. 

AuT.  14.  Jlembers  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
are  elected  by  single  districts.  Each  administra- 
tive arrondissement  shall  elect  one  deputy.  Ar- 
rondissenients having  more  than  100,000  i'nhabit- 
ant.s  shall  elect  one  deputy  in  addition  for  every 
additional  100,000  inhabhants  or  fraction  of 
100.000.  Arrondi.s.scments  of  this  kind  shall  be 
divided  into  districts  whose  boundaries  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  law  and  may  be  clianiicd  onlv  by  law. 

Akt.  1.5.  Deputies  .shall  be  chosen  "for  four 
years.     The  Chamber  is  renewable  integrally. 

Aut.  16.  In  case  of  vacancy  bv  death,  resig- 
nation, or  otherwise,  a  new  election  shall  be  held 
within  three  months  of  the  date  wlu'n  the 
vacancy  occurred.  In  case  of  option,'  the 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  within  one  mouth. 

>  1.  e.,  when  a  deputy  had  Ijeeu  elected  from  two  or 
more  districts. 


AilT.  17.  The  deputies  shall  receive  a  salary. 
This  salary  is  regulated  by  Articles  90  and  UT  of 
the  law  of  March  !■"),  1849,  and  bj-  the  provisions 
of  the  law  of  February  16.  1872. 

AllT.  18.  No  one  is  elected  ou  the  first  ballot 
unless  he  receives:  (1)  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  votes  cast:  (2)  a  number  of  votes  ei|ual  to 
one-fourth  of  the  number  of  voters  registered. 
On  the  second  ballot  a  plurality  is  sufiicient.  In 
case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  oldest  is  de- 
clared elected. 

AuT.  19.  Each  department  of  Algeria  elects 
one  deputy. 

Art.  20.  The  voters  living  in  Algeria  in  a 
place  not  yet  made  a  commune,  shall  be  regis- 
tered ou  the  electoral  list  of  the  nearest  com- 
mune. When  it  is  necessary  to  establish  electoral 
districts,  either  for  the  purjiose  of  grouiiing 
mixed  communes  in  each  of  which  the  nunilier 
of  voters  shall  be  insufficient,  or  to  bring  together 
voters  living  in  places  not  formed  into  communes 
the  decrees  for  fixing  the  seat  of  these  districts 
.shall  be  issued  by  the  Governor-General,  upon 
the  report  of  the  Prefect  or  of  the  General  com- 
uianding  the  division. 

Aht.  21.  The  four  colonies  to  which  senators 
have  been  assigned  by  the  law  of  February  24, 
1875,  on  the  organization  of  the  Senate,  shall 
choo.se  one  deputy  each. 

AiiT.  22.  Every  violation  of  the  prohibitive 
provisions  of  Article  3,  Paragrajjh  3,  of  the 
present  law  shall  be  jMinishcd  by  a  fine  of  from 
sixteen  francs  to  three  hundred  francs.  Never- 
theless the  crimin.-il  courts  may  apply  Article 
4G3  of  the  Penal  Code.  The  jirovisions  of  Arti- 
cle 6  of  the  law  of  July  7,  1874,  shall  apply  to 
the  political  electoral  lists.  The  decree  of  Janu- 
ary 29,  1871,  and  the  laws  of  April  10,  1871, 
May  2,  1871,  and  February  18,  1873,  are  re- 
pealed. Paragraidi  11  of  Article  15  of  the 
organic  decree  of  February  2,  1852,  is  also  re- 
pealed, in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  tlie  law  of  Jlay  21, 
1836,  on  lotteries,  reserving,  however,  to  the 
courts  the  right  to  apply  to  convicted  persons 
Article  42  of  the  Penal  Code.  The  provisions  of 
the  laws  and  decrees  now  in  force,  with  which 
the  present  law  does  not  conflict,  shall  continue 
to  be  applied. 

Am.  23.  The  provision  of  Article  12  of  the 
present  law  by  which  an  interval  of  six  months 
must  elapse  between  tlie  expiration  of  duties  and 
election,  shall  not  applv  to  officials,  except  Pre- 
fects and  Sub-Prefects."  whose  duties  shall  have 
ceased  either  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
present  law  or  within  the  twentj'  days  follow- 
ing it. 

1879.  Law  Relating  to  the  Seat  of  the 
Executive  Power  and  of  the  Chambers  at 
Paris.     July  22. 

Article  1.  The  seat  of  the  Executive  Power 
and  of  the  two  Chambers  is  at  Paris. 

Art.  2.  The  Palace  of  the  Luxemburg  and 
the  Palais-Bourbon  are  assigned,  the  first  to  the 
use  of  the  Senate,  the  second  to  that  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Nevertheless  each  of  the 
Chambers  is  authorized  to  choose,  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  the  palace  which  it  wishes  to  occupy. " 

Art.  3.  The  various  parts  of  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles now  occupied  by  the  Senate  and  Chamber 
of  Deputies  preserve  their  arrangements.  When- 
ever, according  to  Articles  7  and  8  of  the  law  of 
February  25,  1875,  on  the  organization  of  the 
public  powers,  a  meeting  of  the  National  Asseni- 
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Wy  takes  place,  it  shall  sit  at  Versailles,  in  the 
present  hall  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Whenever,  according  to  Article  9  of  the  law  of 
February  34,  1875,  on  the  organization  of  the 
Senate,  and  Article  12  of  the  constitutional  law 
of  July  16,  1875,  on  the  relations  of  the  public 
powers,  the  Senate  shall  be  called  upon  to  con- 
stitute itself  a  Court  of  Justice,  it  shall  indicate 
the  town  and  place  where  it  proposes  to  sit. 

Art.  4.  The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies 
will  sit  at  Paris  on  and  after  November  3  nest. 

AuT.  5.  The  Presidents  of  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  securing  the  external  and  internal  safety  of 
the  Chambers  over  which  they  preside.  To  this 
end  they  have  the  right  to  call  upcm  the  armed 
force  and  every  authority  whose  assistance  they 
judge  necessary.  The  demands  may  be  ad- 
dressed directly  to  all  officers,  commanders,  or 
officials,  who  are  bound  to  obey  immediately, 
under  the  penalties  established  by  the  laws. 
The  Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies  may  delegate  to  the  questors  or  to  one 
(if  them  their  right  of  demanding  aid. 

Art.  6.  Petitions  to  either  of  the  Chambers 
can  be  made  and  presented  in  writing  only.  It  is 
forbidden  to  present  them  in  person  or  at  the  bar. 

Art.  7.  Every  violation  of  the  preceding 
article,  every  provocation,  by  speeches  uttered 
publicly,  or  by  writings,  or  printed  matter, 
posted  or  distributed,  to  a  crowd  upon  the  public 
ways,  having  for  an  object  the  discussion,  draw- 
ing up,  or  carrying  to  the  Chambers  or  either  of 
them,  of  petitions,  declarations,  or  addresses  — 
wliether  or  not  any  results  follow  such  action  — 
^llall  be  punished  by  the  penalties  enumerated 
in  Paragraph  1  of  Article  5  of  the  law  of  June 
7.  1848. 

Art.  8.  The  preceding  provisions  do  not 
diminish  the  force  of  the  law  of  June  7,  1848,  on 
riotous  assemblies. 

Art.  9.  Article  463  of  the  Penal  Code  applies 
to  the  offences  mentioned  in  the  present  law. 

1884.  Law  Amending  the  Organic  Laws 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Elections  of  Senators.     December  9. 

Article  1.  The  Senate  consists  of  three  hun- 
dred members,  elected  by  the  departments  and 
the  colonies.  The  present  members,  without 
any  distinction  between  se.nators  elected  by  the 
National  Assembly  or  the  Senate  and  those 
elected  by  the  departments  and  colonies,  main- 
tain their  term  of  office  during  the  time  for 
which  they  have  been  chosen. 

Art.  2.  The  department  of  the  Seine  elects 
ten  senators.  The  department  of  the  Nord  elects 
eight  senators.  The  following  departments  elect 
five  senators  each:  C6tes-du-Nord,  Pinistfere, 
Gironde,  Ille-et-Vilaine,  Loire,  Loire-Inferieure, 
Pas-de-Calais,  Rhone,  Saone-et-Loire,  Seine-In- 
ferieure.  The  following  departments  elect  four 
senators  each :  Aisne,  Bouchcs-du-Rhonc,  Char- 
ente  •  Inferieurc,  Dordogne,  Haute  -  Garonne, 
Isfire,  Maine-et-Loire,  Manche,  Morbihan.  Puy- 
de-D6me,  Seine-et-Oise,  Somme.  The  following 
departments  elect  three  senators  each:  Ain, 
Allier,  Ardeche,  Ardennes,  Aube,  Aude,  Avey- 
ron,  Calvados,  Charente,  Cher,  Corr^ze,  Corse, 
Cote-d'Or,  Creuse,  Doubs,  Drome,  Eure,  Eure- 
et-Loir,  Gard,  Gers,  Herault,  Indre,  Indre-et- 
Ldire,  Jura,  Landes,  Loir-et-Cher,  ITaute-Loire, 
I>oiret,  Lot,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Marne,  Haute-Marne, 
Alayenne,    Meurthe-et-Moselle,    Meuse,    Nifevre, 


Oise, Orne, Basses-Pyrenees,  Haule-Saime,  Sarthc 
Savoie,  Haute-Savoie,  Seinc-et-Mame,  Deux- 
Sfevres,  Tarn,  Var,  Vendee,  Vienne,  Haute- 
Vienne,  Vosges,  Yonne.  The  following  depart- 
ments elect  two  senators  each:  Basses-Alpes, 
Hautes-Alpes,  Alpes-Maritimes,  Ari6ge,  Cantal, 
Lozere,  Ilautes-Pyrenees,  Pvrences-Orientales, 
Tamet-Garonne,  Vancluse.  The  following  elect 
one  senator  each :  the  Territory  of  Belfort,  the 
three  departments  of  Algeria,  the  four  colonies: 
Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  Reunion  and  French 
Indies. 

Art.  3.  In  the  departments  where  the  num- 
ber of  senators  is  increased  by  the  present  law, 
the  increase  shall  take  effect  as  vacancies  occur 
among  the  life  senators.  To  this  end,  within 
eight  days  after  the  vacancy  occurs,  it  shall  be 
determined  by  lot  what  department  shall  be 
called  upon  to  elect  a  senator.  This  election 
shall  take  place  within  three  months  of  the  de- 
termination by  lot.  Furthermore,  if  the  vacancy 
occurs  within  six  months  preceding  the  triennial 
election,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  at  that 
election.  The  term  "of  office  in  this  case  shall 
expire  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  other 
senators  belonging  to  the  same  deiiartment. 

Art.  4.  No  one  shall  be  a  senator  unless  he 
is  a  French  citizen,  forty  years  of  age,  at  least, 
and  enjoying  civil  and  political  rights.  Mem- 
bers of  families  tliat  have  reigned  in  France  are 
ineligible  to  the  Senate. 

Art.  5.  The  soldiers  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  cannot  be  elected  senators.  There  arc 
excepted  from  this  provision :  I.  The  Marshals 
and  Admirals  of  France;  II.  The  general  officers 
maintained  without  limit  of  age  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  list  of  the  general  stall  and  not  pro- 
vided with  a  command  ;  III.  The  general  officers 
placed  in  the  second  section  of  the  list  of  the 
general  staff ;  IV.  Soldiers  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  who  belong  either  to  the  reserve  of  the 
active  army  or  to  the  territorial  army. 

Art.  6.  Senators  are  elected  by  ".scrutinde 
liste,"  by  a  college  meeting  at  the  capital  of  the 
department  or  colonj-,  and  composed:  (1)  of  the 
Deputies ;  (2)  of  the  General  Councilors ;  (3)  of 
the  Arrondissement  Councilors;  (4)  of  delegates 
elected  from  among  the  voters  of  the  conuTiune, 
by  each  JIuniciparCouncil.  Councils  composed 
of  ten  members  shall  elect  one  delegate.  Coun- 
cils composed  of  twelve  members  shall  elect  two 
delegates.  Councils  composed  of  sixteen  mem- 
bers shall  elect  three  delegates.  Councils  coni- 
posed  of  twenty-one  members  shall  elect  six 
delegates.  Councils  composed  of  twenty-three 
members  shall  elect  nine  delegates.  Councils 
composed  of  twentj'-seven  members  shall  elect 
twelve  delegates.  "Councils  coinp(wed  of  thirty 
members  shall  elect  fifteen  delegates.  Councils 
composed  of  thirty-two  members  .sh.-dl  elect 
eighteen  delegates.  Councils  composed  of 
thirty-four  members  shall  elect  twenty-one  dele- 
irates.  Councils  composed  of  thirty-six  nu-mbers 
or  more  shall  elect  twent\--four  delegates.  The 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  shall  elect  thirty 
delegates.  In  the  French  Indies  the  members  of 
the  local  councils  take  the  place  of  Arrondisse- 
ment Councilors.  The  Municipal  Council  of 
Pondicherv  shall  elect  five  delegates.  The 
Municipal"  Council  of  Karikal  shall  elect  three 
deleirati'S.  All  the  other  conmiunes  shall  elect 
two  "delegates  each.  The  balloting  takes  place 
at  the  capital  of  each  district. 
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Art.  7.  Meniliors  of  the  Senate  are  elected 
for  nine  years.  The  Senate  is  renewed  every 
three  years  aeeording  to  tlie  order  of  the  present 
series  of  depiirtinents  and  colonies. 

AliT.  S.  Articles  2  (parajrraphs  1  and  2).  3,  4. 
r>,  8.  14,  10,  19  and  2:i  of  the  oriranic  law  of 
Auj;ust  3,  1875,  on  the  Elections  of  Senators  are 
amended  as  follows:  "Art.  2  (paragraphs  1  and 
2).  In  each  Municipal  Council  the  election  of 
(lelejjates  takes  place  without  debate  and  by 
secret  ballot,  by  • '  scrutin  de  liste  "  and  by  an  abso- 
lute majority  of  votes  cast.  After  two  ballots  a 
plurality  is  sullicient,  and  in  case  of  an  equality 
of  votes  the  oldest  is  elected.  The  procedure 
and  method  is  the  .same  for  the  election  of  alter- 
nates. Councils  having  one.  two,  or  three  dele- 
gates to  choo.se  shall  elect  one  alternntc.  Those 
choosing  si.\  or  nine  delegates  elect  two  alter- 
nates. Those  choosing  twelve  or  lifteeu  dele- 
gates ele^t  three  alternates.  Those  choosing 
eighteen  or  twenty-one  delegates  elect  four  alter- 
nates. Those  choosing  twenty-four  delegates 
elect  live  alternates.  The  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris  elects  eight  alternates.  The  alternates 
take  the  place  of  delegates  in  case  of  refusal  or 
inability  to  serve,  in  the  order  determined  by  the 
number  of  votes  received  by  each  of  them. 
Art.  3.  In  comiuunes  where  the  duties  of  a  .Munici- 
pal Council  are  performed  by  a  special  delegation 
organized  by  virtue  of  Article  44  of  the  law  of 
April  5,  1884,  the  senatorial  delegates  and  alter- 
nates shall  be  chosen  by  the  old  council.  Art.  4. 
If  the  delegates  were  not  present  at  the  election, 
notice  is  given  them  by  the  Mayor  within 
twenty-fimr  hours.  They  must  within  live  days 
notify  the  Prefect  of  their  acceptance.  In  case 
of  declination  or  silence  they  shall  be  re- 
placed by  the  alternates,  who  are  then  i)laccd 
u])on  the  list  as  the  delegates  of  the  comiuune. 
Art.  5.  The  official  report  of  the  election  of 
delegates  and  alternates  is  transmitted  at  once 
to  the  Prefect.  It  indicates  the  accejitance  or 
declination  of  the  delegates  and  alternates,  as 
well  as  the  protests  made  by  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Miuiieipal  Council  against  the  legality 
of  the  election.  A  copy  of  this  official  report  is 
l)osted  on  the  door  of  the  town  hall.  Art.  8. 
Protests  concerning  the  election  of  delegates  or 
alternates  arc  decided,  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  Council  of  State,  by  the  Council  of  the 
Prefecture,  and,  in  the  colonies,  by  the  Privy 
Council.  Delegates  whose  election  is  set 
aside  becausi>  they  do  not  satisfy  the  conditions 
demanded  by  law,  or  because  of  informality,  are 
replaced  by  the  alternates.  In  case  the  election 
of  a  delegate  and  of  an  alternate  is  rendered 
void,  as  by  the  refusal  or  death  of  botli  after  their 
acceptance,  new  elections  are  held  by  the  ^lunici- 
pal  Coiuicil  on  a  day  li.xed  bv  decree  of  the  Pre- 
fect. Art.  14.  The  first  IxiUot  begins  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  closes  at  noon.  The 
second  begins  at  two  o'clock  and  closes  at  four 
o'clock.  The  third  begins  at  seven  o'clock  and 
closes  at  ten  o'clock.  The  results  of  the  bal- 
lotings  are  determined  by  the  bureau  and  an- 
nounced immediately  by  the  President  of  the 
electoral  college.  Art.  16.  Political  meetings 
for  the  nomination  of  senators  may  be  held  from 
the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  tiie  decree  sum- 
moning the  electors  up  to  the  day  of  the  election 
inclusive.  The  declaration  prescribed  bv  Article 
2  of  the  law  of  June  30,  1881,  shall  be  made  by 
two  voters,  at  least.     The  forms  and  regulations 


of  this  Article,  as  well  as  those  of  Article  3, 
shall  be  observed.  The  mendiers  of  Parliament 
elected  or  electors  in  the  department,  the  sena- 
torial electors,  delegates  an<l  alternates,  and  the 
candidates,  or  their  rei)res(nlalives,  may  atom- 
be  present  at  these  meetings.  The  municipal 
authorities  will  see  to  it  that  no  other  person 
is  admitted.  Delegates  and  alternates  shall 
present  as  a  means  of  identilication  a  ccrtilicate 
from  the  Mayor  of  the  coiunuuie;  candidates  or 
their  representatives  a  certificate  from  the  official 
who  shall  have  received  the  declaration  men- 
tioneil  in  Paragraph  2.  Art.  19.  Eveiy  attempt 
at  corruption  or  constraint  by  the  employment 
of  means  entimerated  in  Articles  177  and  follow- 
ing of  the  I'enal  Code,  to  infiuence  the  vote  of 
an  elector  or  to  keep  him  from  voting,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  of  from  three  months 
to  two  years,  and  by  a  fine  of  from  fifty  francs 
to  five  hundred  francs,  or  by  one  of  these  penal- 
ties alone.  Article  463  of  the  Penal  Code  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  penalties  provided  for  liy  the 
])resent  article.  Art.  23.  Vacancies  caus(d  by 
the  death  or  resignation  of  senators  shall  lie  tilled 
within  three  months;  moreover,  if  the  vacancy 
occurs  within  the  six  months  i)receding  the 
triennial  elections,  it  shall  be  tilled  at  those  elec- 
tion.s. " 

Akt.  9.  There  are  repealed:  (1)  Articles  1  to 
7  of  the  law  of  February  24,  1875.  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Senate:  (2)  Articles  24  and  25  of  the 
law  of  August  2,  1875,  on  the  elections  of  sena- 
tors. 

Temporary  Provision. 

In  case  a  special  law  on  parliamentary  incom- 
patibilities shall  not  have  been  pa.s.sed  at  the 
date  of  the  next  senatorial  elections.  Article  8,  of 
the  law  of  November  30,  1875,  shall  apply  to 
those  elections.  Every  official  affected  by  this 
provision,  who  has  had  twenty  years  of  service 
and  is  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  office  [of  senator],  may  establish 
his  right  to  a  proportional  retiring  ])eusion, 
which  sliall  be  governed  by  the  third  paragraph 
of  Article  12,  of  the  law  of" June  9,  1853. 

1885.  Law  Amending  the  Electoral  Law. 
June  16. 

[AnTicLE  1.'  The  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  are  elected  by  "scrutin  de  liste." 

Akt.  2.  Each  department  elects  the  luimber 
of  deputies  assigned  to  it  in  the  table^  annexed  to 
the  present  law,  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for 
.seventy  thotisand  inhabitants,  foreign  residents 
not  included.  Account  shall  be  taken,  never- 
theless, of  every  fraction  smaller  than  seventj' 
thou.sand.'  Each  department  elects  at  least 
three  deputies.  Two  deputies  are  assigueil  to 
the  territory  of  Belfort,  six  to  Algeria,  and  ten 
to  the  colonies,  as  is  indicated  by  the  table.  This 
table  can  be  changed  by  law  only. 

AnT.  3.  The  department  forms  a  single  elec- 
toral (list  rict.  ] 

AitT.  4.  Members  of  families  that  have  reigned 
in  France  are  ineligible  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

Akt.  5.  No  one  is  elected  on  the  first  ballot 
unless  he  receives:  (1)  an  absolute  majority  of 

'  Articles  1,  2  and  3  repealed  by  the  law  of  February 
i:!,  1889,  infra. 

'  This  table  may  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  ties  Lois, 
twelfth  series,  Xo.  15,518 ;  and  in  the  Jiiurnul  Ufflciel  for 
June  ir,  1SK>,  p.  .SW4. 

'  i.  c,  fractions  of  less  than  70,000  are  entitled  to  a 
deputy. 
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the  votes  cast ;  (2)  a  number  of  votes  equal  to 
one-fourtli  of  the  total  number  of  voters  regis- 
tered. On  the  second  balhjt  a  plurality  is  suf- 
licient.  In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the 
oldest  of  the  candidates  is  declared  elected. 

AnT.  6.  Subject  to  the  case  of  a  dissolution 
foreseen  and  regulated  by  the  Constitution,  the 
general  elections  take  place  within  sixty  days 
preceding  the  expiration  of  the  powers  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Art.  7.  Vacancies  shall  not  be  filled  which 
occur  in  the  six  months  preceding  the  renewal  of 
the  Chamber. 

1887.  Law  on  Parliamentary  Incompati- 
bilities.    December  26. 

Until  the  passage  of  a  special  law  on  parlia- 
mentary incompatibilities,  Articles  8  and  9  of 
the  law  of  November  30,  1875,  shall  apply  to 
senatorial  elections.  Every  official  affected  by 
this  provision  who  has  had"  twenty  years  of  ser- 
vice and  is  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  ofiice  [of  senator],  may  estab- 
lish his  rights  to  a  proportional  retiring  pension, 
which  shall  be  governed  by  the  third  paragraph 
of  Article  13  of  the  law  of  June  9,  18.53. 

1889.  Law  Re-establishing  Single  Districts 
for  the  Election  of  Deputies.     February  13. 

Article  1.  Articles  1,  3  and  3  of  the  law  of 
June  16,  1885,  are  repealed. 

Art.  2.  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties are  elected  by  single  districts.  Each  ad- 
ministrative arrondissement  in  the  departments, 
and  each  municipal  arrondissement  at  Paris  and 
at  Lyons,  elects  one  deputy.  Arrondissements 
whose  population  exceeds  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  elect  an  additional  deputy  for  every 
one  hundred  thousand  or  fraction  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  The  arrondissements 
are  in  this  case  divided  into  districts,  a  table'  of 
which  is  annexed  to  the  present  law  and  can  be 
changed  by  a  law  only. 

'  This  table  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  Officiel  for 
February  14,  1889,  pp.  76  and  following  ;  and  in  the  Bulle- 
tin des  Lois,  twelfth  series.  No.  30,475. 
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tr.^"^,-  «  ,?'"'  ''?P"'y  '*  assigned  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Bclfort,  SIX  to  Algeria,  and  ten  to  tlie 
colonies,  as  is  indicated  by  the  table 

Art.  4.  On  and  after  the  promulgation  of 
he  present  law,  until  the  renewal  of  the  Cham- 
lerot  Deputies,  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Cham- 
tjcr  of  Deputies  shall  not  be  filled. 

1889.  Law  on  Multiple  Candidatures.  lulv 
17- 

Article  1.  No  one  may  be  a  candidate  in 
more  than  one  district. 

Art.  2.  Every  citizen  who  offers  himself  or 
IS  offered  at  the  general  or  partial  elections  must 
by  a  declaration  signed  or  coiintersiirned  bv  him- 
self, and  duly  legalized,  make  known  in"  what 
district  he  means  to  be  a  candidate.  This  de- 
claration is  deposited,  and  a  provisional  receipt 
obtained  therefor,  at  the  Prefecture  of  the 
department  concerned,  the  fifth  day,  at  latest 
before  tlie  day  of  election.  A  definitive  receipt 
shall  be  delivered  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Art.  3.  Every  declaration  made  in  violation 
of  Article  1  of  the  luesent  law  is  void  and  not  to 
be  received.  If  declarations  are  deposited  by 
the  same  citizen  in  more  than  one  district,  the 
eariiest  in  date  is  alone  valid.  If  they  bear  the 
same  date,  all  are  void. 

Art.  4.  It  is  forbidden  to  sign  or  post  pla- 
cards, to  carry  or  distribute  ballots,  circulars,  or 
idatforms  in  the  interest  of  a  candidate  wlio  has 
not  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  present 
law. 

Art.  5.  Ballots  bearing  the  name  of  a  citizen 
whose  candidacy  is  put  forward  in  violation  of 
the  present  law  shall  not  be  included  in  tlie  re- 
turn of  votes.  Posters,  placards,  platforms,  and 
ballots  posted  or  distributed  to  support  a  candi- 
dacy in  a  district  where  such  candidacy  is  con- 
trary to  the  law,  shall  be  removed  or  seized. 

Art.  6.  A  fine  of  ten  thousand  francs  shall 
be  imposed  on  the  candidate  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law,  and  one  of  "five  thou- 
sand francs  on  all  persons  acting  in  violation  of 
Article  4  of  the  present  law. 
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I3th-i7th  Centuries.— The  Old  (Holy  Ro- 
man) Empire.— The  Golden  Bull.  See  Ger- 
M-i.\Y:  A.  D.  112.j-ll.j2;  1347-1493;  and  Diet, 
The  Germ.vnic. 

A.  D.  1815.— The  Confederation.  See  Gbr- 
M.\.\Y:  A.  D.  1814-1820. 

A.  D.  1871.— The  New  Empire.— On  the  18th 
day  of  January,  1871 ;  at  Versailles,  King 
William  of  Prussia  assumed  the  title  of  German 
Emperor.  On  the  16th  of  April  following  the 
Emperor  issued  a  proclamation,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  tlie  Council  of  the  German  Confeder- 
ation, and  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  decreeing  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  for  the  Empire.  See 
6erm.\ky:  a.  D.  1871  (J.\nu.\ry)  and  (April). 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  text  of  the 
Constitution,  as  transmitted  by  the  American 
Minister  at  Berlin  to  his  Government : 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the 
name  of  the  North  German  Union,  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  His  Majesty  the  King  o"f 
Wi'irtemberg.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  and  "His  Royal  Highness  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  and  by  Rhine  for  those 


parts  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  which  are 
situated  soutli  of  the  ^lain,  conchide  an  eternal 
alliance  for  the  protection  of  the  territory  of  the 
confederation,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  same,  as 
well  as  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
German  people.  This  confederation  shall  bear 
the  name  of  the  German  Empire,  and  shall  have 
the  following  constitution. 

I. — Territory. 

Article  i.  The  territory  of  the  confederation 
shall  consist  of  the  States  of  Prussia,  with  Laiien- 
burg,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wilrtembcrg,  Baden, 
Hesse,  Jlecklenburg-Schwerin,  Saxe-Wcimar, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  Oldenburg,  Brunswick, 
Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotlia,  Anhalt,  Schwarzburg  -  Rudolstadt, 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  Waldeck,  Reuss  of 
the  ehler  branch,  Reu.ss  of  the  younger  branch, 
Schauinburg-Lippe,  Lippe,  Lubeck,  Bremen, 
and  Ilamliurg. 

II. — Legislation  of  the  Empire. 

Article  2.  Within  this  territory  the  Empire 
shall  have  the  right  of  legislation  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  and  the  l.iws 
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of  tin-  Emi>iic  slmll  lake  procrdenci-  of  those  of 
ciuh  iridivi.liml  slate.  Tlie  laws  of  the  Empire 
shall  be  rendered  hiuding  liy  imperial  proelaina- 
tion.  sueh  i)roelamalioii  to  be  published  in  a 
journal  ilevoleil  to  the  publieatiou  of  the  laws  of 
the  Empire.  (Keiehsge.setzblalt.)  If  no  other 
period  shall  be  di'sii;iiateil  in  the  )niblished  law 
for  it  to  take  elfeei,  it  shall  take  effect  on  the 
fourteenth  day  after  the  day  of  its  publication 
in  liie  law-journal  at  Berlin. 

Article  3.  There  is  one  citizenship  for  all 
Germany,  and  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  each 
state  of  the  feilcration  shall  be  treated  in  every 
other  state  thereof  as  natives,  and  shall  have  the 
right  of  becoming  permanent  residents,  of  carry- 
ing on  business,  of  filling  public  ollices,  and  may 
acquire  all  civil  rights  on  the  same  conditions  as 
those  born  in  the  state,  and  shall  also  have  the 
same  usage  as  regards  civil  prosecutions  and  the 
protection  of  the  laws.  No  German  shall  be 
limited,  in  the  exercise  of  this  privilege,  by  the 
authorities  of  his  native  state,  or  by  the  authori- 
ties of  any  other  state  of  the  confederation. 
The  regulations  governing  the  care  of  paupers, 
and  their  admis.sion  into  the  various  |iarislies, 
are  not  atfeeted  by  the  principle  eiuuiciated  in 
the  first  paragraph.  In  like  manner  t hose  treaties 
shall  remain  in  force  which  have  been  concluded 
between  the  various  states  of  the  federation  in 
relation  to  the  custody  of  persons  who  are  to  be 
banished,  the  care  of  sick,  and  the  burial  of 
deceased  citizens.  With  regard  to  the  rendering 
of  military  service  to  the  various  states,  the 
necessary  laws  will  be  passed  hereafter.  All 
Germans  in  foreign  countries  shall  have  equal 
claims  upon  the  protection  of  the  Empire. 

Article  4.  The  following  matters  shall  be 
under  the  supervi.siou  of  the  Empire  and  its 
legislature:  1.  The  privilege  of  carrj'ing  on 
trade  in  more  than  one  place;  domestic  affairs 
and  matters  relating  to  the  settlement  of  natives 
of  one  state  in  the  territory  of  another;  the  right 
of  citizen.ship ;  the  issuing  and  <'xamination  of 
passports;  surveillance  of  foreigners  and  of 
manufactures,  together  with  insurance  business, 
so  far  as  these  matters  are  not  already  provided 
for  by  article  3  of  this  constitution,  (in  Bavaria, 
however,  exclusive  of  domestic  affairs  and  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  settlement  of  natives  of  one 
state  in  the  territory  of  another;)  and  likewise 
matters  relating  to  colonization  and  emigration  to 
foreign  countries.  3.  Legislation  concerning 
customs  duties  and  commerce,  and  such  imposts 
as  are  to  be  apjjlied  to  the  uses  of  the  Empire. 
3,  Regulation  of  weights  and  measures  of  the 
coinage,  together  with  the  emission  of  funded 
and  unfunded  paper  money.  4.  Baidiing  regu- 
lations in  general.  5.  Patents  for  invention.s. 
6.  The  protection  of  literary  projierty.  7.  The 
organization  of  a  general  system  of  [jrotection 
for  German  trade  in  foreign  countries;  of  German 
navigation,  and  of  the  German  tlag  on  the  high 
seas;  likewise  the  organization  of  a  general 
consular  representation  of  the  Empire.  8.  Rail- 
way matters,  (subject  in  Bavaria  to  the  provisions 
of  article  46,)  and  the  construction  of  means  of 
communication  by  land  and  water  for  the  pur- 
poses of  home  defense  and  of  general  commerce. 
i).  Rafting  and  navigation  upon  those  waters 
which  are  common  to  several  States,  and  the 
condition  of  .such  waters,  as  likewise  river  and 
other  water  dues.  10.  Postal  and  telegraphic 
affairs ;  but  in  Bavaria  and  Hungary  these  shall 


be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  .")2.  11. 
Regulations  concerning  the  execution  of  judicial 
sentences  in  civil  matters,  and  the  fulfillment  of 
requisitions  in  general.  12.  The  auf  hriif  ication 
of  ])ublic  documents.  13.  General  Icgislafion 
regarding  the  law  of  ol)ligations,  criminal  law, 
commercial  law,  and  the  law  of  exchange ;  like- 
wise judicial  proceedings.  14.  The  imperial 
army  and  navy.  M.  The  surveillance  of  the 
medical  and  veterinary  professions.  Iti.  The 
press,  trades'  unions,  &c. 

Article  5.  The  legislative  power  of  the 
Empire  shall  be  exercised  by  the  federal  cotuicil 
and  the  diet.  A  majority  of  the  votes  of  both 
houses  .shall  be  necessary  and  suflicienf  for  the 
l)assage  of  a  law.  When  a  law  is  proposed  in 
relation  to  the  army  or  navy,  or  to  the  imposts 
specified  in  article  S.'j,  the  vote  of  the  jiresiding 
officer  shall  decide;  in  case  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  federal  council,  if  said  vote  shall 
be  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  existing 
arrangements. 

III.  —  Federal  Council. 

Article  6,  The  federal  covuicil  .shall  consist  of 
the  representatives  of  the  states  of  the  confedera- 
tion, among  whom  the  votes  shall  be  divided  in 
such  a  manner  that  Prussia,  including  the  former 
votes  of  Hanover,  the  electorate  of  IIes,sc,  IIol- 
stein,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort  .shall  have  IT  votes; 
Bavaria,  6  votes;  Saxony,  4  votes;  Wilrtemberg, 
4  votes;  Baden,  3  votes;  Hesse,  3  votes;  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  3  votes;  Saxe- Weimar,  1  vote; 
Mecklenburg-St relit/,,  Ivote;  Oldenburg,  Ivote; 
Brunswick,  3  votes;  Saxe-Meiningeu,  1  vote; 
Saxe-Altenburg,  1  vote;  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  1 
vote;  Anhalt,  1  vote;  Schwarzburg-Hudolstadt, 
1  vote ;  Schwarzburg-Sondershauseu,  1  vote ;  Wal- 
deck,  Ivote;  Reuss,  elder  branch,  1  vote;  Reuss, 
younger  branch,  1  vote;  Schaumburgh-Lippe,  1 
vote;  Lippe,  1  vote;  Lubeck,  1  vote;  Bremen,  1 
vote;  Hamburgh,  1  vote;  total  .")8  votes.  Each 
member  of  the  confederation  sh:dl  a|)point  as 
many  delegates  to  the  federal  council  as  it  has 
votes;  the  total  of  the  votes  of  each  state  shall, 
however,  be  cast  by  only  one  delegate. 

Article  7.  The  federal  council  shall  take  action 
upon — 1.  The  measures  to  be  proposed  to  the 
diet  and  the  resolutions  pas,sed  b}'  the  same.  3. 
The  general  provisions  and  regulations  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  so 
far  as  no  other  provision  is  made  by  said  laws. 
3.  The  defects  which  may  be  discovered  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  or  of  the 
provisions  and  regulations  heretofore  mentioned. 
Each  member  of  the  confederation  shall  have  the 
right  to  introduce  motions,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  presiding  officer  to  submit  them  for 
deliberation.  Legislative  action  shall  take  jjlace 
by  simple  majority,  with  the  exceptions  of  the 
provisions  in  articles  .5,  37,  and  78.  Votes  not 
represented  or  instructed  shall  not  be  counted. 
In  the  case  of  a  tie,  the  vote  of  the  presi<ling 
officer  shall  decide.  Wben  legislative  action 
upon  a  subject  which  does  not  affect,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  the  whole 
Empire  is  taken,  the  votes  of  only  those  states 
of  the  confederation  shall  be  counted  which  shall 
be  interested  in  the  matter  in  question. 

Article  8.  The  federal  council  shall  appoint 
from  its  own  members  permanent  committees  — 
1.  On  the  army  and  the  fortifications.  2.  On 
naval  affairs.  3.  On  duties  and  taxes.  4.  On 
commerce   and   trade.     5.      On  railroads,    post 
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offices,  and  telegraphs.  6.  On  the  judiciary. 
T.  On  accounts.  In  each  of  these  committees 
there  shall  be  representatives  of  at  least  four 
states  of  the  confederation,  beside  the  presiding 
officer,  and  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  only 
one  vote  in  the  same.  In  the  committee  on  the 
army  and  fortifications  Bavaria  shall  have  a  per- 
manent seat  ;  the  remaining  members  of  it,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  committee  on  naval 
atl'airs,  shall  be  apptjinted  by  the  Emperor  ;  the 
members  of  the  otlier  committees  shall  be  elected 
by  the  federal  council.  These  committees  shall 
be  newly  formed  at  each  session  of  the  federal 
council,  I.  e.,  each  year,  when  the  retiring  mem- 
bers shall  again  be  eligible.  Besides,  there  shall 
be  appointed  in  the  federal  council  a  committee 
on  foreign  affairs,  over  which  Bavaria  shall  pre- 
side, to  be  composed  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Sasony,  and  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  of  two  plenipotentiaries  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Empire,  who  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  federal  council.  Clerks  shall  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committees  to  per- 
form the  necessary  work  appertaining  thereto. 

Article  9.  Each  member  of  the  federal  coun- 
cil shall  have  the  right  to  appear  in  the  diet,  and 
shall  be  heard  there  at  any  time  when  he  shall  so 
request,  to  represent  the  views  of  his  govern- 
ment, even  when  the  same  shall  not  have  been 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  council.  Nobody 
shall  be  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  federal 
council  and  of  the  diet. 

Article  10.  The  Emperor  shall  afford  the 
customary  diplomatic  protection  to  the  members 
of  the  federal  council. 

IV. — Presidium. 

Article  11.  The  King  of  Prussia  shall  be  the 
president  of  the  confederation,  and  shall  have 
the  title  of  German  Emperor.  The  Emperor 
shall  represent  the  Empire  among  nations,  declare 
war,  and  conclude  peace  in  the  name  of  the 
same,  enter  into  alliances  and  other  couventious 
with  foreign  countries,  accredit  embassadors,  and 
receive  them.  For  a  declaration  of  war  in  the 
name  of  the  Empire,  the  consent  of  the  federal 
council  shall  be  required,  except  in  case  of  an 
attack  upon  the  territory  of  the  confederation  or 
its  coasts.  So  far  as  treaties  with  foreign  coun- 
tries refer  to  matters  which,  according  to  article 
4.  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Empire,  the  consent  of  the  federal  council  shall 
be  required  for  their  ratification,  and  the  approval 
of  the  diet  shall  be  necessary  to  render  them 
valid. 

Article  12.  The  Emperor  shall  have  the  right 
to  convene  the  federal  council  and  the  diet,  and 
to  open,  adjourn,  and  close  them. 

Article  13.  The  convocation  of  the  federal 
council  and  the  diet  shall  take  place  annually,  and 
the  federal  council  may  be  called  together  for  the 
preparation  of  business  without  the  diet  ;  the 
latter,  however,  shall  not  be  convoked  without 
the  federal  council. 

Article  14.  The  convocation  of  the  federal 
council  shall  take  place  as  soon  as  demanded  by 
one-third  of  its  members. 

Article  15.  The  chancellor  of  the  Empire,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  shall  preside 
In  the  federal  council,  and  supervise  the  conduct 
of  its  business.  The  chancellor  of  the  Empire 
shall  have  the  right  to  delegate  the  power  to 
represent  him  to  any  member  of  the  federal 
council. 


Article  16.  The  necessary  bills  shall  be  laid 
before  the  diet  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  in 
accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  federal 
council,  and  they  shall  be  represented  in  the  diet 
by  members  of  the  federal  council  or  bv  special 
commissioners  appointed  bv  said  council. 

Article  17.  To  the  Emperor  .shall  belong  the 
right  to  prepare  and  publish  the  laws  of  the 
Empire.  The  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Emperor  shall  be  published  in  tlie  name  of  the 
Empire,  and  require  for  their  validity  the  signa- 
ture of  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire,  who  there- 
by becomes  responsible  for  their  execution. 

Article  18.  The  Emperor  shall  appoint  the 
officers  of  the  Empire,  require  them  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  dismiss  them  when  neces- 
sary. Officials  appointed  to  an  office  of  the 
Empire  from  one  of  the  states  of  the  confedera- 
tion shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  to  which  they 
were  entitled  in  their  native  states  by  their  official 
position,  provided  no  other  legislative  provision 
shall  have  been  made  previouslj'  to  their  entrance 
into  the  service  of  the  Empire. 

Article  19.  If  states  of  the  confederation 
shall  not  fulfill  their  constitutional  duties,  pro- 
ceedings may  be  instituted  against  them  by  mili- 
tary execution.  This  execution  shall  be  ordered 
by  the  federal  council,  and  enforced  bj-  the 
Emperor. 

v.— Diet. 

Article  20.  The  members  of  the  diet  shall  be 
elected  bj-  universal  suffrage,  and  by  direct  secret 
ballot.  Until  regulated  by  law,  which  is  reserved 
by  section  5  of  the  election  law  of  May  31,  1869 
(Bundesgesetzblatt,  1869,  section  145,)  48  dele- 
gates shall  be  elected  in  Bavaria,  17  in  Wilrtem- 
berg,  14  in  Baden,  6  in  Hesse,  south  of  the  river 
Main,  and  the  total  number  of  delegates  shall  be 
382. 

Article  21.  Officials  shall  not  require  a  leave 
of  absence  in  order  to  enter  the  diet.  When  a 
member  of  the  diet  accepts  a  salaried  office  of 
the  Empire,  or  a  salaried  office  in  one  of  the 
states  of  the  confederation,  or  accepts  any  office 
of  the  Empire,  or  of  a  state,  with  which  a  high 
rank  or  salary  is  connected,  he  shall  forfeit  his 
seat  and  vote  in  the  diet,  but  may  recover  his 
place  in  the  same  b)-  a  new  election. 

Article  22.  The  proceedings  of  the  diet  shall 
be  public.  Truthful  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  public  sessions  of  the  diet  shall  subject 
those  making  them  to  no  responsibility. 

Article  23.  The  diet  shall  have  the  right  to 
propose  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  refer  petitions  addressed  to  it  to 
the  federal  council  or  the  chancellor  of  the 
Empire. 

Article  24.  Each  legislative  period  of  the 
diet  shall  last  three  years.  The  diet  may  be  dis- 
solved by  a  resolution  of  the  federal  council, 
with  the  "consent  of  the  Emperor. 

Article  25.  In  the  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
diet,  new  elections  shall  take  place  within  a 
period  of  60  davs.  and  the  diet  shall  reassemble 
within  a  period" of  90  days  after  the  dissolution. 

Article  26.  Unless  by  consent  of  the  diet,  an 
adjournment  of  that  body  shall  not  exceed  the 
period  of  30  days,  and  shall  not  be  repeated 
during  the  same  "session,  without  such  consent. 

Article  27.  The  diet  shall  examine  into  the 
legality  of  the  election  of  its  members  and  decide 
thereon.  It  shall  regulate  the  mode  of  transiict- 
ing  business,  and  its  own  discipline,  by  establish- 
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iiig  riiU'S  tliiTi'fipr.  ami  ck-ct  its  presidi-iil,  vice- 
Uri'sidi'iits,  iiiul  sccrftiirifs. 

Article  28.  Tlic  diet  slmll  puss  laws  by 
absolulf  iiiajoiity.  To  n-udor  the  passage  of 
laws  valid,  the  jlresi-iKe  of  the  inajorily  of  tlie 
legal  ii\iinl)er  of  iiieinbers  shall  lie  iciiuiied, 
Whc-ii  passing  laws  wliieh  do  not  alTect  the  whole 
Empire,  aeeordiiig  to  the  provisions  of  this  con- 
stitution, the  votes  of  only  those  members  shall 
be  counted  who  shall  have  been  elected  in  those 
states  of  the  confederation  which  the  laws  to  be 
passed  shall  alTeet. 

Article  29.  Tlie  members  of  the  diet  shall  be 
the  representatives  of  the  entire  people,  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  orders  and  instructions  from 
their  cimstituenls. 

Article  30.  No  member  of  the  diet  .shall  at 
any  time  suller  legal  prosecution  on  account  of 
his  vote,  or  on  account  of  utterances  made  while 
in  the  performance  of  his  functions,  or  be  held 
responsible  outside  of  the  diet  for  his  actions. 

Article  31.  Without  the  consent  of  tlic  diet, 
none  of  its  members  shall  be  tried  or  punished, 
during  the  session,  for  any  offense  committed, 
except  when  arrested  in  the  act  of  committing 
theolTense,  or  in  the  course  of  the  following  day. 
The  same  rule  shall  apjdy  in  the  case  of  arrests 
for  debt.  At  the  request  of  the  diet,  all  legal 
proceedings  instituted  against  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  likewise  imprisonment,  shall  be  sus- 
pended during  its  session. 

Article  32.  The  members  of  the  diet  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  draw  any  salary,  or  be  compen- 
sated as  such. 

VI. — Customs  and  Commerce. 

Article  33.  Genuaiiy  sliall  form  a  customs 
and  commercial  union,  having  a  common  frontier 
for  the  collection  of  duties.  Such  territories  as 
cannot,  by  reason  of  their  situation,  be  suitably 
embraced  within  the  said  frontier,  shall  be 
excluded.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  introduce  all 
articles  of  commerce  of  a  state  of  the  confeilera- 
lion  into  any  other  state  of  the  confederation, 
witho\it  paying  any  duty  thereon,  except  so  far 
as  .such  articles  are  subject  to  taxation  therein. 

Article  34.  The  llanseatic  towns,  Bremen 
and  Hamburg,  shall  remain  free  ports  outside  of 
the  common  boundary  of  the  customs  union, 
retaining  for  that  purpose  a  district  of  their  own, 
or  of  the  surrounding  territory,  until  they  shall 
request  to  be  admitted  into  the  said  union. 

Article  35.  The  Empire  shall  have  the  exclu- 
sive power  to  legislate  concerinng  everything 
relating  to  the  customs,  the  taxation  of  salt  and 
tobacco  manufactured  or  raised  in  the  territor}- 
of  the  confederation  ;  concerinng  the  taxation  of 
manufactured  brandy  and  beer,  and  of  sugar  and 
sirup  prepared  from  beets  or  other  domestic  pro- 
ductions. It  shall  have  exclusive  power  to  legis- 
late concerning  the  mutual  protection  c)f  taxes 
upon  articles  of  consumption  levied  in  the  several 
states  of  the  Empire  ;  against  embezzlement  ;  as 
well  as  concerning  the  measures  which  are 
required,  in  granting  exemption  from  the  pay- 
ment of  duties,  for  the  security  of  the  cotumon 
customs  frontier.  In  Bavaria,  Wiirtembcrg.  and 
Baden,  the  matter  of  imposing  duties  on  domes- 
tic brandy  and  beer  is  reserved  for  the  legislature 
of  each  country.  The  states  of  the  coirfi'dcration 
.shall,  however,  endeavor  to  bring  aliout  uniform 
legislation  regarding  the  taxation  of  these  articles. 

Article  36.  The  imposing  of  duties  and 
excises  on  articles  of  consumption,  and  the  collec- 


tion of  the  same  (article  35,)  is  left  to  each  .state 
of  the  confederation  within  its  own  territory,  so 
far  as  this  has  been  done  by  each  .state  heretofore. 
The  Emperor  shall  have  the  sui)ervisioii  of  the 
institution  of  legal  proceedings  by  ollieials  of  the 
empire,  whom  he  shall  designate  as  adjuncts  to 
the  custom  or  excise  offices,  and  boards  of  direc- 
tors of  the  several  states,  after  hearing  the 
committee  of  the  Confederate  Coiuicil  on  customs 
and  revenues.  Notices  given  by  these  otlicials  as 
to  defects  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
Empire  (article  35)  shall  be  submitted  to  tlie 
confederate  council  for  action. 

Article  37.  In  taking  action  tipon  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  Empire,  (article  'iil),)  the  vote  of  the  jiresidiug 
officer  shall  (leci<le.  whenever  he  shall  pronounce 
for  ujiliolding  the  existing  rule  or  regulation. 

Article  38.  The  amo\ints  accruing  from  cus- 
toms and  other  revenues  designated  in  article  'S-i 
of  the  latter,  so  far  as  they  are  subject  to  legis- 
lation I))'  the  diet,  shall  go  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Empire.  This  amount  is  made  uji  of  the  total 
receipts  from  the  customs  and  othi'r  revenues, 
after  deducting  therefnmi  —  1.  Tax  compensa- 
tions and  reductions  in  conformity  with  existing 
laws  or  regulations.  2.  Reimbursements  for 
taxes  unduly  imposed.  3.  The  costs  foi  collec- 
tion and  administration,  viz. :  a.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  customs,  the  costs  which  are  re<iuired 
for  the  protection  and  collection  of  customs  on 
the  frontiers  and  in  the  frontier  districts,  f).  In 
the  ilepartiuent  of  the  duty  on  salt,  the  costs 
which  are  used  for  the  ]iay  of  the  ollicers  charged 
with  collecting  and  contnjlling  these  duties  in  the 
.salt  mines,  c  In  the  department  of  (hities  on 
beet-sugar  and  tobacco,  the  compensation  which 
is  to  be  allowed,  according  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  confederate  council,  to  the  several  state 
governments  for  the  costs  of  the  colli-ction  of 
these  duties.  (I  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  total 
receipts  in  the  departments  of  the  other  duties. 
The  territories  situated  outside  of  the  conmiou 
customs  frontier  shall  contribute  to  the  expenses 
of  the  Empire  by  paying  an  'avcrsum,'  (a  sum  of 
acquittance.)  Bavaria,  WUrtcmberg,  and  Badeu 
shall  not  share  in  the  revenues  from  duties  on 
liquors  and  beer,  which  go  into  the  treasurj-  of 
the  Emjjire,  nor  in  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  aforesaid  'avcrsum.' 

Article  39.  The  iiu;irterly  statements  to  be 
regidarly  made  by  the  revenue  officers  of  the 
federal  states  at  the  end  of  every  quarter,  and 
the  final  settlenumts  (to  be  made  at  the  end  of 
the  }-ear,  and  after  the  closing  of  the  account- 
books)  of  the  receipts  from  customs,  which  have 
become  due  in  the  course  of  the  quarter,  or 
during  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Eiupire,  according  to  article  38, 
shall  be  arranged  by  the  boards  of  directors 
of  the  federal  states,  after  a  previous  examination 
in  general  suiiuuaries  in  which  every  duty  is  to 
be  shown  separately  :  these  sumnuiries  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  federal  committee  on  accounts. 
The  latter  provisionalh'  fixes,  e  veiy  three  months, 
taking  as  a  basis  these  summaries,  the  amount 
due  to  the  treasury  of  the  Emiiire  from  the  treas- 
ury of  each  state,  and  it  shall  inform  the  federal 
council  and  the  federal  States  of  this  act  ;  further- 
more, it  shall  submit  to  the  federal  council, 
annually,  the  final  statement  of  these  amounts, 
with  its  remarks.  The  federal  council  shall  act 
upon  the  fixing  of  these  amounts. 
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Article  40.  The  terms  of  the  custoinsunion 
treaty  of  July  8,  1867,  remain  iu  force,  so  far  as 
tliey  liave  not  been  altered  by  the  provisions  of 
this  constitution,  ami  as  long  as  they  are  not 
altered  in  the  manner  designated  in  articles?  and 
78. 

VII.  — Railways. 

Article  41.  Railways,  which  are  considered 
necessary'  for  the  defense  of  Germany  or  for  pur- 
poses of  general  commerce,  may  be  Iniilt  for  the 
account  of  the  Empire  by  a  law  of  the  Empire, 
even  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  those  members 
of  the  confederation  througli  whose  territory  the 
railroads  run,  without  detracting  from  tlie  rights 
of  the  sovereign  of  that  country  ;  or  private 
persons  may  be  charged  with  their  construction 
and  receive  rights  of  expropriation.  Every  ex- 
isting railway  company  is  bound  to  permit  new 
railroad  lines  to  be  connected  with  it,  at  the 
expense  of  these  latter.  All  laws  granting 
existing  railway  companies  the  right  of  in j  unction 
against  the  building  of  parallel  or  competition 
lines  are  hereby  abolished  throughout  the  Empire, 
without  detriment  to  rights  already  acquired. 
Such  right  of  injunction  can  henceforth  not  be 
granted  in  concessions  to  be  given  hereafter. 

Article  42.  The  governments  of  the  federal 
states  bind  themselves,  in  the  interest  of  general 
commerce,  to  have  the  German  railways  managed 
as  a  uniform  net-work,  and  for  this  purpose  to 
have  the  lines  constructed  and  equipped  accord- 
ing to  a  uniform  system. 

Article  43.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  possible, 
imiform  arrangements  as  to  management,  shall 
be  made,  and  especially  shall  uniform  regulations 
be  instituted  for  the  police  of  the  railroads.  The 
Empire  shall  take  care  that  the  administrative 
officers  of  the  railway  lines  keep  the  roads  always 
in  such  a  condition  as  is  required  for  public 
security,  and  that  they  be  equipped  with  the 
necessary  rolling  stock. 

Article  44.  Railway  companies  are  bound  to 
establish  such  passenger  trains  of  suitable 
velocity  as  may  be  required  for  ordinary  travel, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  harmonizing  sched- 
ules of  travel  ;  also,  to  make  provision  for  such 
freight  trains  as  may  be  necessary  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  to  establish,  without  extra  remun- 
eration, offices  for  the  direct  forwarding  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight  trains,  to  be  transferred,  when 
necessary,  from  one  road  to  another. 

Article  45.  The  Empire  shall  have  control 
over  the  tariff  of  fares.  The  same  shall  endeavor 
to  cause  —  1.  Uniform  regulations  to  be  speedily 
introduced  on  all  German  railway  lines.  3.  The 
tariff  to  be  reduced  and  made  uniform  as  far  as 
possible,  and  particularly  to  cause  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff  for  the  transport  of  coal,  coke, 
wootl,  minerals,  stone,  salt,  crude  iron,  manure, 
and  similar  articles,  for  long  distances,  as  de- 
manded by  the  interests  of  agriculture  and 
industry,  and  to  introduce  a  one-penny  tariff  as 
soon  as  jiracticable. 

Article  46.  In  case  of  distress,  csjjecially  in 
case  of  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  railway  com- 
panies to  adopt  temporarily  a  low  special  tariff, 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Emperor,  on  motion  of  the 
competent  committee,  for  the  forwarding  of 
grain,  flour,  vegetables,  and  potatoes.  This 
tariff  shall,  however,  not  be  less  than  the  lowest 
rate  for  raw  produce  existing  on  the  said  line. 
The  foregoing  provisions,  and  those  of  articles  42 


to  4o,  shall  not  apply  to  Bavaria.  The  imperial 
government  has,  however,  the  power,  also  with 
regard  to  Bavaria,  to  establish,  by  way  of 
legislation,  uniform  rules  for  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  such  railwavs  as  may  be  of 
importance  for  the  defense  of  the  country. 

Article  47.  The  managers  of  all  railways 
shall  be  required  to  obey,  without  hesitation 
requisitions  made  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Empire  for  the  use  of  their  roads  for  the  def<-nse 
of  Germany.  Particularly  shall  the  military  and 
all  material  of  war  be  forwarded  at  uniform 
reduced  rates. 

VIII.  —  Mails  and  Telegraphs. 

Article  48.  The  mails  and  telegraphs  shall  be 
organized  and  managed  as  state  institutions 
throughout  the  German  Empire.  The  legislation 
of  the  empire  in  regard  to  postal  and  telegraphic 
affairs,  provided  for  in  article  4,  does  not  extend 
to  those  matters  whose  regulation  is  left  to  the 
managerial  arrangement,  according  to  the  princi- 
jiles  which  have  controlled  the  North  German 
administration  of  mails  and  telegraphs. 

Article  49.  The  receipts  of  mails  and  tele- 
graphs are  a  joint  affair  throughout  the  Empire. 
The  expenses  shall  be  paid  from  the  general 
receipts.  The  surplus  goes  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Empire.     (Section  12.) 

Article  50.  The  Emperor  has  the  supreme 
supervision  of  the  administration  of  mails  and 
telegraphs.  The  authorities  appointed  liy  him 
are  in  duty  bound  and  authorized  to  see  that 
uniformity  be  establishi'd  and  maintained  in  the 
organization  of  the  administration  and  in  the 
transaction  of  business,  as  also  in  regard  to  the 
qualifications  of  employes.  The  Emperor  shall 
have  the  power  to  make  general  administrative 
regulations,  and  also  exclusively  to  regulate  the 
relations  w-hich  are  to  exist  between  the  [lost  and 
telegraph  offices  of  Germany  and  those  of  other 
countries.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  of 
the  post-office  and  telegraph  department  to  obey 
imperial  orders.  This  obligation  shall  be  included 
in  their  oath  of  office.  The  appointment  of 
superior  officers  (such  as  directors,  counselors, 
and  superintendents,)  as  they  shall  be  re(iuired 
for  the  administration  of  the  mails  and  telegraphs, 
in  the  various  districts  ;  also  the  appointment  of 
officers  of  the  posts  and  telegraphs  (such  as 
inspectors  or  comptrollers,)  acting  for  the  afore- 
said authorities  in  the  several  districts,  in  the 
capacity  of  supervisors,  shall  be  made  by  the 
Emperor  for  the  whole  territory  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  these  officers  shall  take  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  him  as  a  part  of  their  oath  of  office. 
The  governments  of  the  several  states  shall  be 
informed  in  due  time,  by  means  of  imperial  con- 
lirmation  and  official  publication,  of  the  afore- 
mentioned appointments,  so  far  as  they  may 
relate  to  their  territories.  Other  officers  required 
by  the  dei)artnicnt  of  mails  and  telegraphs,  as 
also  all  officers  to  be  employed  at  the  various 
stations,  and  for  technical  purposes,  and  hence 
officiating  at  the  actual  centers  of  communica- 
tion, &c.,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  respective 
governments  of  the  states.  Where  there  is  no 
independent  administration  of  inland  mails  or 
telegraphs,  the  terms  of  the  various  treaties  are 
to  be  enforced. 

Article  51.  In  assigning  the  surplus  of  the 
post-office  department  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Empire  for  general  purposes,  (article  49,)  the 
following  proceeding  is  to   be  observed  in  eon- 
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sidcnitiou  of  llic  iliiruieucc  whicli  lius  liiTelofore 
e.\ist<'<i  in  tlio  clear  reoripts  nf  the  post-ollice 
(li'piirtmcnts  of  the  st-vi-ral  tcnitorics.  for  tlic 
purpose  of  siriirini;  a  suitable  eipialization  dur- 
ing llie  pcrioil  of  trausitioii  l)elo\v  naiiiecl.  Of 
the  post-ollice  surplus,  which  accumulated  in  the 
several  mail  <listricts  during  the  live  years  from 
18(U  to  180"),  an  average  yearly  surplus  shall  bo 
computed,  and  the  share  which  every  sei)arate 
mail  district  has  had  in  the  surplus  resulting 
therefrom  for  the  whole  territory  of  the  Kmpire 
shall  be  lixed  upon  by  a  percentage.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  proportion  thus  made,  the  several 
states  shall  be  cre<lited  on  the  account  of  their 
other  contributions  to  the  expenses  of  the  empire 
with  their  ([uota  accruing  from  the  postal  surplus 
in  the  Empire,  for  a  period  of  eight  years  subse- 
quent to  their  entrance  into  the  post-ollice 
department  of  the  Empire.  At  the  end  of  the 
said  eight  years  this  distinction  shall  cease,  and 
any  surplus  in  the  post-otHce  department  shall 
go",  without  (livision,  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Empire,  according  to  the  principle  enunciated  in 
article  49.  Of  the  quota  of  the  post-ollice 
department  surplus  resulting  during  the  afore- 
mentioned period  of  eight  years  in  favor  of  the 
llanseatic  towns,  one-half  shall  every  year  be 
placed  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  Emperor,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
uniform  postolliecs  in  the  llanseatic  towns. 

Article  52.  The  stipulations  of  the  foregoing 
articles  48  to  51  do  not  apply  to  Havaria  and 
Wilrtendjcrg.  In  their  stead  the  following  stipu- 
lation shall  be  valid  for  these  two  states  of  the 
eonfeileration.  The  Empire  alone  is  authorized 
to  legislate  upon  the  privileges  of  the  post-office 
and  telegraph  <lepartments,  on  the  legal  position 
of  both  institutions  toward  the  public,  upon  the 
franking  ])rivilege  and  rates  of  postage,  and  upon 
the  establishment  of  rates  for  telegraphic  corres- 
pondence into  llanseatic  towns.  E.\clusive, 
however,  of  managerial  arrangements,  and  the 
fixing  of  tiirills  for  internal  communication 
within  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg.  In  the  same 
manner  the  Empire  shall  regulate  |)Ostal  and 
telegraphic  conununication  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, excepting  the  immediate  communication  of 
Bavaria  and  Wlirtemberg  with  their  neighboring 
states,  not  belonging  to  the  Empire,  in  regard  to 
which  regulation  the  stipulations  in  article  49  of 
the  postal  treaty  of  November  23,  1807,  remains 
in  force.  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  shall  not 
share  in  the  postal  and  telegraphic  receipts  which 
belong  to  the  treasury  of  the  Empire. 

IX.  —  Marine  and  Navigation. 

Article  53.  The  navy  of  tlu'  Empire  is  a 
uniti'd  one,  under  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Emperor.  The  p^mperor  is  charged  with  its 
organization  and  arrangement,  and  he  shall 
appoint  the  officers  and  officials  of  the  navy,  and 
in  his  name  these  and  the  seamen  are  to  be 
sworn  in.  The  harbor  of  Kiel  and  the  harbor  of 
the  lade  are  imperial  war  harbors.  TIk'  expendi- 
tures required  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  navy  and  the  institutions 
connected  therewith  shall  be  defrayed  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Empire.  All  sea-fariuL'-  men  of 
the  Empire,  including  machinists  and  hands 
employed  in  ship-building,  are  exempt  from 
service  in  the  army,  but  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
imperial  navy.  The  apportionment  of  men  to 
sujjply  the  wants  of  the  navy  shall  be  made 
according  to  the  actual   sea-faring   [lopulation. 


and  the  quota  furnished  in  accordance  herewith 
by  each  state  shall  be  credited  to  the  army 
account. 

Article  54.  The  merchant  vessels  of  all  states 
of  the  confederation  shall  form  a  united  com- 
mercial marine.  The  Empire  shall  determine  the 
process  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  sea-going 
vessels,  shall  regulate  the  issuing  of  tonnage- 
certificates  and  sea-letters,  and  shall  fix  the  con- 
ditions to  which  a  permit  for  commanding  a 
sea-going  vessel  shall  lie  subject.  The  nirrcliant 
vessels  of  all  the  slates  of  the  confederation 
•shall  be  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  to  the 
harliors,  and  to  all  natural  and  artificial  water- 
courses of  the  several  states  of  the  confederation, 
and  shall  receive  the  same  usage  therein.  The 
duties  which  shall  be  collectcil  from  sea-going 
vessels,  or  levied  upon  their  freights,  for  the  use 
of  naval  institutions  in  the  harbors,  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  n^juired  for  the  maintenance 
and  ordinary  repair  of  these  institutions.  On  all 
natural  water-courses,  duties  are  only  to  be  levied 
for  the  use  of  special  establishments,  which 
serve  for  facilitating  commercial  intercourse. 
These  duties,  as  well  as  the  duties  for  navigating 
such  artificial  channels,  which  are  property  of 
the  state,  are  not  to  exceed  the  amount  required 
for  the  maintenance  and  ordinary  repair  of  the 
institutions  and  establishments.  These  rules 
apply  to  rafting,  so  far  as  it  is  carried  on  on 
navigable  water-courses.  The  lcv3'ing  of  other 
or  higher  duties  upon  foreign  vessels  or  their 
freights  than  those  which  are  paid  by  the  vessels 
of  the  federal  states  or  their  freights  does  not 
belong  to  the  various  states,  but  to  the  Empire. 

Article  55.  The  flag  of  the  war  and  merchant 
navy  shall  be  black,  wliite,  and  red. 

X.  — Consular  Affairs. 

Article  56.  The  Emperor  shall  have  the 
supervision  of  all  consular  alfairs  of  the  German 
Kmpire,  and  he  shall  appoint  consuls,  after  hear- 
ing the  committee  of  the  federal  council  on 
commerce  and  traffic.  No  new  state  consulates  are 
to  be  established  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
German  consuls.  German  consids  shall  perform 
the  functions  of  state  consuls  for  the  states  of 
the  confederation  not  represented  in  their  district. 
All  the  now  existing  state  consulates  shall  be 
al)olished,  as  soon  as  the  organization  of  the 
German  consulates  shall  be  completed,  in  such  a 
mamier  that  the  representation  of  the  separate 
interests  of  all  the  federal  states  shall  be  recog- 
nized by  the  federal  council  as  secured  by  the 
German  consulates. 

XI.  —  Military  Affairs  of  the  Empire. 

Article  57.  Every  German  is  subject  to  mili- 
tary duty,  and  in  the  discharge  of  tliis  duty  no 
sulistitute  can  be  accepted. 

Article  58.  The  costs  and  the  burden  of  all 
the  military  system  of  the  Empire  are  to  be 
borne  equally  by  all  the  federal  states  and  their 
stibjects,  and  no  privileges  or  molestations  to 
the  several  states  or  classes  are  admissible. 
Where  an  equal  distribution  of  the  burdens  can- 
not be  effected  'in  natura'  without  prejudice  to 
the  public  welfare,  affairs  shall  be  equalized  by 
legislation  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
justice. 

Article  59.  Every  German  capable  of  bearing 
arms  shall  serve  for  seven  years  in  the  standing 
army,  ordinarily  from  the  end  of  his  twentieth  to 
the  beginning  of  his  twenty -eighth  year;  the 
first  three  years  in  the  army  of  the  field,  the  last 
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four  years  in  the  reserve;  during  the  nest  five 
years  he  shall  belong  to  the  militia.  In  those 
states  of  the  confederation  in  which  heretofore  a 
longer  term  of  service  than  twelve  years  was 
required  by  law,  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
required  time  of  service  shall  take  place  in  such 
a  manner  as  is  compatible  with  the  interests  and 
the  war-footing  of  the  army  of  the  Empire.  As 
regards  the  emigration  of  men  belonging  to  the 
reserve,  only  those  provisions  shall  be  in  force 
which  apply  to  the  emigration  of  members  of 
the  militia. 

Article  60.  The  strength  of  the  German 
army  in  time  of  peace  shall  be,  until  the  31st 
December,  1871,  one  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  1867,  and  shall  be  furnished  by  the  several 
federal  states  in  proportion  to  their  population. 
In  future  the  strength  of  the  army  in  time  of 
peace  shall  be  fi.ved  by  legislation. 

Article  61.  After  the  publication  of  this  con- 
stitution the  full  Prussian  military  system  of 
legislation  shall  be  introduced  without  dela}' 
throughout  the  Empire,  as  well  the  statutes 
themselves  as  the  regulations,  instructions,  and 
ordinances  issued  for  their  execution,  explana- 
tion, or  completion;  thus,  in  particular,  the 
military  penal  code  of  April  3,  184o ;  the  military 
orders  of  the  penal  court  of  April  3,  184.J ;  the 
ordinance  concerning  the  courts  of  honor  of  July 
20,  1843 ;  the  regulations  with  respect  to  recruit- 
ing, time  of  service,  matters  relating  to  the 
service  and  subsistence,  to  the  quartering  of 
troops,  claims  for  damages,  mobilizing,  &c.,  for 
times  of  peace  and  war.  Orders  for  the  attend- 
ance of  tlie  military  upon  religious  services  is, 
however,  excluded.  When  a  uniform  organiza- 
tion of  the  German  army  shall  have  been  estab- 
lished, a  comprehensive  military  law  for  the 
Empire  shall  be  submitted  to  the  diet  and  the 
federal  council  fortheir  action  in  accordance  with 
the  constit\ition. 

Article  62.  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  whole  German  army,  and  the 
institutions  connected  therewith,  the  sum  of  225 
(two  hundred  and  twenty-five)  thalers  shall  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emperor  until  the 
31st  of  December,  1871,  for  each  man  in  the 
army  on  the  peace-footing,  according  to  article 
60.  (See  section  12.)  After  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1871,  the  payment  of  these  contributions  of 
the  several  states  to  the  imperial  treasury  must 
be  continued.  The  strength  of  the  army  in  time 
of  peace,  which  has  been  temporarily  fixed  in 
article  60,  shall  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  calculating 
these  amounts  until  it  shall  be  altered  by  a  law 
of  the  Empire.  The  expenditure  of  this  sum  for 
the  whole  array  of  the  Empire  and  its  establish- 
ments shall  be  determined  by  a  budget  law.  In 
determining  the  budget  of  military  expenditures, 
the  lawfully  established  organization  of  the 
imperial  array,  in  accordance  with  this  constitu- 
tion, shall  be  taken  as  a  basis. 

Article  63.  The  total  land  force  of  the  Empire 
shall  form  one  array,  which,  in  war  and  in  ])eace, 
shall  be  luider  the  command  of  the  Emperor. 
The  regiments,  itc,  throughout  the  whole  Ger- 
man army  shall  bear  continuous  numbers.  The 
principal  colors  and  the  cut  of  the  garments  of 
the  Royal  Prussian  array  shall  serve  as  a  pattern 
for  the  rest  of  the  army.  It  is  left  to  commanders 
of  contingent  forces  to  choose  the  external 
badges,  cockades,  &c.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and 
the  right  of  the  Emperor  to  take  care  that, 
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throughout  the  German  army,  all  divisions  be 
kept  full  and  well  equipped,  and  that  unity  be 
established  and  maintained  inreganl  toor^-aniza- 
tion  and  formation,  equipment,  and  comnumd  in 
the  trammg  of  the  men,  as  well  as  in  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  officers.  For  this  purpose  the 
Emperor  shall  be  authorized  to  satisfy  himself  at 
any  time  of  the  condition  of  the  several  contin- 
gents, and  to  provide  reraedies  for  existing  defects. 
The  Emperor  shall  determine  the  strength,  com- 
position, and  division  of  the  contingents  of  the 
imperial  army,  and  also  the  organization  of  the 
militia,  and  he  shall  have  the  right  to  designate 
garrisons  within  the  territory  of  the  confexlera- 
tion,  as  also  to  call  any  portion  of  the  army  into 
active  service.  In  order  to  maintain  the  neces- 
sary unity  in  the  care,  arming,  and  equipment  of 
all  troops  of  the  German  army,  all  orders  here- 
after to  be  issued  for  the  Prussian  army  shall  be 
communicated  in  due  form  to  the  commanders  of 
the  remaining  contingents  by  the  committee  on 
the  army  and  fortifications,  provided  for  in  article 
8,  No.l. 

Article  64.  All  German  troops  are  bound 
implicitly  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Emperor. 
This  obligation  shall  be  included  in  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  coraraander-in-chief  of  a  con- 
tingent, as  well  as  all  officers  eonunanding  troops 
of  more  than  one  contingent,  and  all  commanders 
of  fortresses,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Emperor. 
The  officers  appointed  by  the  Emperor  shall  take 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  him.  The  aiipointment  of 
generals,  or  of  officers  performing  the  duties  of 
generals,  in  a  contingent  force,  shall  be  in  each 
case  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Emperor. 
The  Emperor  has  the  right  with  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  officers,  with  or  without  promotion, 
to  positions  which  are  to  be  filled  in  the  service 
of  the  Empire,  be  it  in  the  Prussian  army  or  in 
other  contingents,  to  select  from  the  officers  of 
all  the  contingents  of  the  army  of  the  Empire. 

Article  65.  The  right  to  builil  fortresses 
within  the  territory  of  the  Empire  shall  belong 
to  the  Emperor,  who,  according  to  section  13, 
shall  ask  for  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary 
means  required  for  that  purpose,  if  not  already 
included  in  the  regular  appropriation. 

Article  66.  If  not  otherwise  stipulated,  the 
princes  of  the  Empire  and  the  senates  shall  appoint 
the  officers  of  their  respective  contingents,  sub- 
ject to  the  restriction  of  article  64.  The}'  are  the 
chiefs  of  all  the  troops  belonging  to  their 
respective  territories,  and  are  entitled  to  the 
honors  connected  therewith.  They  shall  have 
especially  the  right  to  hold  inspections  at  an_v 
time,  and  receive,  besides  the  regular  reports 
and  announcements  of  changes  for  publication, 
timely  information  of  all  promotions  and  appoint- 
ments concerning  their  respective  contingents. 
They  shall  also  have  the  right  to  enqiloy,  for 
police  purposes,  not  only  their  own  troops  but 
all  other  contingents  of  the  army  of  the  Empire 
who  are  stationed  in  their  respective  territories. 

Article  67.  The  unexpended  portion  of  the 
military  appropriation  shall,  under  no  circum- 
stances, fall  to  the  share  of  a  single  government, 
but  at  all  times  to  the  treasury  of  the  Empire. 

Article  68.  The  Emperor  shall  have  the 
power,  if  the  public  security  of  the  Empire 
demands  it.  to  declare  martial"  law  in  any  part 
thereof,  until  the  publication  of  a  law  regulating 
the  grounds,  the  form  of  announcement,  and  the 
effects  of  such  a  declaration,  the  provisions  of  the 
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Prussian  law  of  .luiie  4,  1851,  shall  be  substituted 
tliiivf.ir.     (Laws  of  IS.'il.  |)uge  451.) 

Addition  to  section  XI. 

'Plir  i)riivi>ioiis  (  niiiiiiiud  in  this  section  shall 
go  into  t'lTrct  in  Bavaria  as  proviiletl  for  in  tlie 
treaty  of  alliance  of  November  2li.  IMTO,  (Hun- 
ilespesetzblalt.  1S71.  seclioii  !t. )  unilcr  111.  sciliou 
5,  in  Wttrteniberg.  as  provided  for  in  theniililary 
convention  of  N'oveinbir  21-'25.  1870,  (Bundes- 
gesct/.blatl.  ISTD.  section  (i5s,) 

XII. — Finances  of  the  Empire. 

Article  69.  All  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Kinpire  .shall  be  estimated  yearly,  and 
included  in  the  linancial  estimate.  The  latter 
shall  be  li.xed  by  law  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  according  to  the  following  princi- 
l)les : 

Article  70.  The  surplus  of  the  previous 
year,  as  well  as  the  customs  duties,  the  com- 
mon excise  duties,  and  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  postal  and  telegraph  service,  shall  be 
applied  to  the  defrayal  of  all  general  expendi- 
ture. In  so  far  as  these  expenditures  are  not 
covered  by  the  receipts,  they  sliall  be  raised,  as 
long  as  no  taxes  of  the  Empire  shall  have  been 
established,  by  asses-siug  the  several  states  of 
the  Empire  according  to  their  population,  the 
amount  of  the  assessment  to  be  iixcd  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire  in  accordance  with  the 
budget  .igreed  upon. 

Article  71.  The  general  expenditure  shall 
be.  as  a  rule,  granted  for  one  year;  they  may, 
however,  in  special  cases,  be  granted  for  a 
longer  period.  During  the  period  of  transition 
tixcd  in  Article  (iO.  the  financial  estimate,  i)rop- 
erly  clas.silied,  of  the  expenditures  of  the  army 
shall  be  laid  before  the  federal  council  and  the 
diet  for  their  iufonuation. 

Article  72.  An  annual  report  of  the  expen- 
diture of  all  the  receipts  of  the  Empire  shall  be 
ren<lered  to  the  federal  council  and  the  diet, 
throuiih  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. 

Article  73.  In  cases  of  extraordinary  rc- 
nuinnients,  a  loan  may  be  contract ivl  in  accord- 
anci-  with  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  such  loan 
to  lie  ^'rant<-(l  liy  tlie  Empire. 

Addition  to  section  XII. 

Articles  (ii>  and  71  ai)ply  to  the  expenditures 
for  the  Bavarian  army  only  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  tlie  addition  to  section  XI  of  the  treaty 
of  Xovember  23,  1870;  and  artichr  72  only  so  far 
as  is  required  to  inform  the  federal  council  and 
the  diet  of  the  assignment  to  Bavaria  of  the 
rei|uin'd  sum  for  tlie  Bavarian  army. 

XIII.— Settlement  of  Disputes  and  Modes 
of  Punishment. 

Article  74.  Every  attempt  against  the  exist- 
ence, the  integrity,  the  security, Or  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  German  Empire;  finally,  any  olfense 
committed  against  the  federal  council,  the 
diet,  a  member  of  the  federal  council,  or  of  the 
diet,  a  magistrate  or  public  official  of  the  Em- 


pire, while  in  the  excciili(m  of  his  duty,  or  with 
reference  to  his  official  position,  by  word,  writ- 
ing, printing,  signs,  or  caricatures,  shall  be 
juTlicially  investigated,  and  upim  conviction 
puiiishe<i  in  the  several  slates  of  the  Empire, 
according  to  the  laws  therein  existing,  or  which 
sliall  hereafter  exist  in  the  same,  according  to 
wliicli  laws  a  similar  olfense  against  nny  one  of 
the  .states  of  the  Empire,  its  constitution,  legis- 
lature, members  of  its  legislature,  authorities  or 
officials  is  to  be  judged. 

Article  75.  For  •  those  ofTenses,  specified  in 
Article  74,  against  the  German  Empire,  which, 
if  committed  against  one  of  the  states  of  the  Em- 
pire, would  be  deemed  high  treason,  the  sujierior 
court  of  appeals  of  the  three  free  llanseatie 
towns  at  LnlK'ck  shall  be  the  competent  decid- 
ing tribunal  in  the  first  and  last  resort.  More 
definite  provisions  as  to  the  compelencv  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  sujjerior  court  of  appeals 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Empire.  Until  the  passage  of  a  law  of  the 
Empire,  the  existing  competency  of  the  courts 
in  the  respective  states  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
prr>visions  relative  to  the  proceedings  of  those 
courts,  shall   remain  in  force. 

Article  76.  Disputes  between  the  different 
states  of  tlie  confederation,  so  far  as  they  are 
not  of  a  private  nature,  and  therefore  to  be 
decided  by  the  competent  authorities,  shall  be 
settled  by  the  federal  council,  at  the  request  of 
one  of  the  parties.  Disputes  relating  to  consti- 
tutional matters  in  those  of  the  states  of  the 
confederation  whose  constitution  contains  no 
provision  for  the  settlement  of  such  dilTerences, 
shall  be  adjusted  bj-  the  federal  council,  at  the 
request  of  one  of  the  parties,  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  they  shall  be  settled  by  the  legislative 
power  of  the  confederation. 

Article  77.  If  in  one  of  the  states  of  the 
confederation  justice  shall  be  denied,  and  no 
sufficient  relief  can  be  procured  by  legal  meas- 
ures, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  federal  council 
to  receive  substantiated  complaints  concerning 
denial  or  restriction  of  justice,  which  are  to  be 
judged  according  to  the  constitution  and  the 
existing  laws  of  the  respective  states  of  the 
confederation,  and  thereupon  to  obtain  judicial 
relief  from  the  confederate  government  in  the 
matter  which  shall  have  given  rise  to  the  com- 
plaint. 

XIV. — General  Provision. 

Amendments  of  the  constitution  shall  be  made 
by  legislative  enactment.  They  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  rejected  when  14  voles  are  cast 
again.st  them  in  the  federal  council.  The  pro- 
visiims  of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  by 
which  fixed  rights  of  individual  states  of  the 
confederation  are  established  in  their  relation 
to  the  whole,  shall  only  be  modified  with  the 
consent  of  that  state  of  the  confederation  which 
is  immediately  concerned. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  JAPAN. 


The  following  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Empire  of  Japan,  promulgated  by  the  Emperor, 
February  U,  1889,  is  from  a  pamjihlet  published 
at  Jolins  Hopkins  University  on  the  occasion  of 
a  meeting  of  professors,  students  and  guests, 
April  17,  1889,  to  celebrate  its  promulgation; 


Having,  by  virtue  of  the  glories  of  Our  Ances- 
tors, ascended  the  throne  of  a  lineal  succession 
unbroken  for  ages  eternal ;  desiring  to  promote 
the  welfare  of,  and  to  give  development  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  Our  lieloved 
subjects,  the  very  same  that  have  been  favoureil 
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witli  tlie  lienevolent  care  and  affectionate  vigi- 
lance of  Our  Ancestors ;  and  hoping  to  maintain 
the  prosperity  of  the  State,  in  concert  with  Our 
people  and  with  their  support.  We  hereby  pro- 
mulgate, in  pursuance  of  Our  Imperial  Rescript 
of  the  Uth  day  of  the  10th  month  of  the  14th 
year  of  Meiji,  a  fundamental  law  of  State,  to 
e.xhibit  the  principles,  by  which  We  are  to  be 
guided  in  Our  conduct,  and  to  point  out  to  what 
Our  descendants  and  Our  subjects  and  their  de- 
scendants are  forever  to  conform.  The  rights  of 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  We  have  inherited  from 
Our  Ancestors,  and  We  shall  bequeath  them  to 
Our  descendants.  Neither  We  nor  they  shall  in 
future  fail  to  wield  them,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  hereby  granted. 
We  now  declare  to  respect  and  protect  the 
securitj'  of  the  rights  and  of  the  property  of  Our 
people,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same,  within  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Constitution  and  of  the 
law.  The  Imperial  Diet  shall  first  be  convoked 
for  the  23d  year  of  Meiji,  and  the  time  of  its 
opening  shall  be  the  date,  wlien  the  present  Con- 
stitution comes  into  force.  When  in  the  future 
it  may  become  necessary  to  amend  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Constitution,  We  or 
Our  successors  shall  assume  the  initiative  right, 
and  submit  a  project  for  the  same  to  the  Imperial 
Diet.  The  Imperial  Diet  shall  pass  its  vote  upon 
it,  according  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
present  Constitution,  and  in  no  otherwise  shall 
Our  descendants  or  Our  subjects  be  permitted  to 
attempt  any  alteration  thereof.  Our  Ministers 
of  State,  on  Our  behalf,  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  present  Constitution, 
and  Our  present  and  future  subjects  shall  for- 
ever assume  the  duty  of  allegiance  to  the  present 
Constitution.  [His  Imperial  Majest3''s  Sign- 
Manual.]  The  11th  day  of  the  2nd  month  of  the 
22nd  year  of  Mei ji.    [Countersigned  by  IDnisters. ] 

Chapter  I. 

Article  I.  The  Empire  of  Japan  shall  be 
reigned  over  and  governed  by  a  line  of  Emperors 
unbroken  for  ages  eternal. 

Article  II.  The  Imperial  Throne  shall  be  suc- 
ceeded to  by  Imperial  male  descendants,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  House  Law. 

Article  III.  The  Emperor  is  sacred  and  in- 
violable. 

Article  IV.  The  Emperor  is  the  head  of  the 
Empire,  combining  in  Himself  the  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty, and  exercises  them,  according  to  the 
l^rovisions  of  the  present  Constitution. 

Article  V.  The  Emperor  exercises  the  legis- 
lative power  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial 
Diet. 

Article  VI.  The  Emperor  gives  sanction  to 
laws,  and  orders  them  to  be  promulgated  and 
executed. 

Article  VII.  The  Emperor  convokes  the  Im- 
perial Diet,  opens,  closes,  and  prorogues  it,  and 
dissolves  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Article  VIII.  The  Emperor,  in  consequence 
of  an  urgent  necessity  to  maintain  public  safety 
or  to  avert  public  calamities,  issues,  when  the 
Imperial  Diet  is  not  sitting,  Imperial  Ordinances 
in  the  place  of  law.  Such  Imperial  Ordinances 
are  to  be  laid  before  the  Imperial  Diet  at  its 
next  session,  and  when  the  Diet  does  not  approve 
the  said  Ordinances,  the  Government  shall  declare 
them  to  be  invalid  for  the  future. 


Article  IX.  The  Emperor  issues,  or  causes 
to  be  is,sued,  the  Ordinances  neces-sary  for  the 
carrj-ing  out  of  the  laws,  or  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  peace  and  order,  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  the  subjects.  But  no 
Ordinance  shall  in  any  way  alter  anv  of  the  exist- 
ing laws. 

Article  X.  The  Emperor  determines  the  or- 
ganization of  the  different  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  salaries  of  all  civil  and 
military  officers,  and  appoints  and  dismisses  the 
same.  Exceptions  especially  provided  for  in  the 
present  Constitution  or  in  other  laws,  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  respective  provisions  (bear- 
ing thereon). 

Article  XI.  The  Emperor  has  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Article  XII.  The  Emperor  determines  the 
organization  and  peace  standing  of  the  Armv 
and  Navy. 

Article  XIII.  The  Emperor  declares  war, 
makes  peace,  and  concludes  treaties. 

Article  XIV.  .  The  Emperor  proclaims  the 
law  of  siege.  The  conditions  and  effects  of  the 
law  of  siege  shall  be  determined  bv  law. 

Article  "XV.  The  Emperor  confers  titles  of 
noliility.  rank,  orders,  and  other  marks  of  honor. 

Article  XVI.  The  Emperor  orders  amnesty, 
pardon,  commutation  of  punishment,  and  re- 
habilitation. 

Article  XVII.  A  Regency  shall  be  instituted 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial 
House  Law.  The  Regent  shall  exercise  the 
powers  appertaining  to  the  Emjjeror  in  His  name. 

Chapter  II. 

Article  XVIII.  The  conditions  necessarj-  for 
being  a  Japanese  subject  shall  be  determined  by 
law. 

Article  XIX.  .Japanese  subjects  may,  ac- 
cording to  qualifications  determined  in  law  or 
ordinances,  be  appointed  to  civil  or  military 
offices  equally,  and  may  fill  any  other  public 
offices. 

Article  XX.  Japanese  subjects  are  amenable 
to  service  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  law. 

Article  XXI.  .Japanese  subjects  are  amenable 
to  the  duty  of  paying  taxes,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  law. 

Article  XXII.  .Japanese  subjects  shall  have 
the  liberty  of  abode  and  of  changing  the  same 
within  the  limits  of  law. 

Article  XXIII.  No  Japanese  subject  shall  l)e 
arrested,  detained,  tried,  or  punished,  unless  ac- 
cording to  law. 

Article  XXIV.  No.Iapanese  subject  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  right  of  being  tried  by  the  judges 
determined  bv  law. 

Article  XXV.  Except  in  the  cases  provided 
for  in  the  law.  the  house  of  no  Japanese  subject 
siiall  be  entered  or  searched  without  his  consent. 

Article  XXVI.  Except  in  the  cases  mentioned 
in  the  law,  the  secrecy  of  the  letters  of  every 
Japanese  subject  shall  "remain  inviolate. 

Article  XXVII.  The  right  of  property  of 
every  Japanese  subject  shall  n-main  inviolate. 
Measures  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  public 
benefit  shall  be  provided  for  by  law. 

Article  XXVIII.  Japanese  subjects  shall, 
within  limits  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order, 
and  not  antagonistic  to  their  duties  as  subjects, 
enjoy  freedom  of  religious  belief. 
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Article  XXIX.  Japanese  subjects  shall, 
within  till'  limits  of  law.  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
^|iicili.  writing,  publication,  public  meetings, 
Mini  associations. 

Article  XXX.  Japanese  subjects  may  present 
|iclitions,  liy  observing  the  proper  forms  of  re- 
spect, and  by  coni]>lying  with  tlie  rules  specially 
|>rovi(leil  for  the  s:ime. 

Article  XXXI.  The  provisions  contained  in 
the  present  Cliapter  shall  not  affect  the  exercise 
of  tlie  piiwcrs  appertaining  to  the  Emperor  in 
times  of  war  or  in  cases  of  a  national  emergency. 

Article  XXXII.  Each  and  every  one  of  the 
provisit>ns  containid  in  the  preceding  Articles  of 
the  present  Chapter,  that  are  not  in  contlict  witli 
the  laws  or  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  shall  ai)ply  to  tlic  officers  and  men  of 
the  Army  and  of  the  Navy. 

Chapter  III. 

Article  XXXIII.  The  Imperial  Diet  shall 
consist  of  two  Houses,  a  House  of  Peers  and  a 
House  of  Kcprescntatives. 

Article  XXXIV.  The  House  of  Peers  shall, 
in  accordance  with  the  Ordinance  concerning  the 
House  of  Peers,  be  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  Imperial  Family,  of  the  orders  of  nobilit^', 
and  of  those  persons  who  have  been  nominated 
tlanto  bv  the  Emperor. 

Article  XXXV.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  composed  of  Members  elected  by 
the  people  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Law  of  Election. 

Article  XXXVI.  No  one  can  at  one  and  the 
same  time  lie  a  member  of  both  Houses. 

Article  XXXVII.  Every  law  requires  the 
consent  of  the  Ini|>ei'ial  Diet. 

Article  XXXVIII.  Both  Houses  shall  vote 
upon  projects  of  law  submitted  to  it  liy  the 
Govcrununt,  and  may  respective!}'  initiate  pro- 
jects of  law. 

Article  XXXIX.  A  Bill,  which  has  been  re- 
jected by  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
houses,  shall  not  be  again  brought  in  during  the 
same  session. 

Article  XL.  Both  Houses  can  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  Government,  as  to  laws  or  upon 
any  other  subject.  When,  however,  such  repre- 
sentations are  not  accepted,  they  cannot  be  made 
a  second  time  during  the  same  session. 

Article  XLI.  The  Imperial  Diet  shall  be  con- 
voked every  year. 

Article  XLII.  A  session  of  the  Imperial 
Diet  shall  last  during  three  months.  In  case  of 
necessity,  the  duration  of  a  session  may  be  pro- 
longed by  Imperial  Order. 

Article  XLIII.  When  urgent  necessity  arises, 
an  extraordinary  session  may  be  convoked,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  one.  The  duration  of 
an  extraordinary  session  shall  be  determined  by 
Imperial  Order 

Article  XLIV.  The  opening,  closing,  pro- 
longation of  session,  and  prorogation  of  the 
Imperial  Diet,  shall  he  effected  simultaneously 
for  both  Houses.  In  case  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives lias  been  ordered  to  dissolve,  the  House 
of  Peers  shall  at  the  SJime  time  be  prorogued. 

Article  XLV.  When  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  been  ordered  to  dissolve.  Members 
shall  be  caused  by  Imperial  Order  to  be  newly 
elected,  and  the  new  House  shall  be  convoked 
within  live  months  from  the  day  of  dissolu- 
tion. 


Article  XLVI.  No  debate  can  beopenetl  and 
no  vote  can  be  taken  in  either  House  of  the  Im- 
perial Diet,  imless  not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  members  thereof  is  present. 

Article  XLVII.  Votes  shall  be  taken  in  both 
Houses  by  absolute  majority.  In  the  case  of  a 
tie  vote,  tiie  Presiilent  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

Article  XLVIII.  The  deliberations  of  both 
Houses  shall  be  held  in  iniblic.  The  deliberations 
may,  however.  upon<leinaiid  of  the  Government  t)r 
bv  resolution  of  I  lie  House,  lie  held  in  secret.sitting. 

Article  XLIX.  Hoth  Houses  of  the  Imperial 
Diet  may  respectively  present  addresses  to  the 
Em])eror 

Article  L.  Both  Houses  may  receive  petitions 
presented  by  subjects. 

Article  LI.  Both  Houses  may  enact,  besides 
what  is  provided  for  in  the  present  Constitution 
and  in  the  Law  of  the  Houses,  rules  necessary 
for  the-  management  of  their  internal  affairs. 

Article  LII.  No  member  of  either  House 
shall  be  held  responsible  outside  the  respective 
Hou.ses.  for  any  opinion  uttered  or  for  any  vote 
given  in  the  House.  When,  however,  a  Member 
liimself  has  given  publicity  to  his  opinions  by 
public  speech,  by  documents  in  printing  or  in 
writing,  or  by  any  otlier  similar  means  he  shall, 
in  the  matter,  be  amenable  to  the  gencnil  law. 

Article  LIII.  The  members  of  both  Houses 
shall,  during  the  session,  be  free  from  arrest,  un- 
less with  the  consent  of  the  House,  except  in 
cases  of  flagrant  delicts,  or  of  offences  connected 
with  a  state  of  internal  commotion  or  with  a 
foreign  trouble. 

Article  LIV.  The  Ministers  of  State  and  the 
Delegates  of  the  Government  may,  at  any  time, 
take  seats  and  speak  in  either  House. 

Chapter  IV. 

Article  LV.  The  respective  Ministers  of 
State  shall  give  their  advice  to  the  Emiieror, 
and  be  responsible  for  it.  All  Laws,  Imperial 
Ordinances,  and  Imperial  Rescripts  of  whatever 
kind,  that  relate  to  the  affairs  of  the  State,  re- 
quire the  countersignature  of  a  Minister  of  State. 

Article  LVI.  The  Privy  Council  shall,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council,  deliberate  upon  im- 
portant matters  of  State,  when  they  have  been 
consulted  by  the  Emperor. 

Chapter  V. 

Article  LVII.  The  Judicature  shall  be  exer- 
cised Ijy  the  Courts  of  Law  according  to  law,  in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor.  The  organization  of 
the  Courts  of  Law  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

Article  LVI  1 1.  The  judges  .shall  be  appointed 
from  among  those,  who  possess  proper  qualifi- 
cations according  to  law.  No  judge  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  position,  unless  by  way  of  crimi- 
nal sentence  or  disciplinary  punishment.  Rules 
for  disciplinarj'  punishment  shall  be  determined 
by  law. 

Article  LIX.  Trials  and  judgments  of  a 
Court  shall  be  conducted  publicly.  When,  how- 
ever, there  exists  any  fear  that  .such  publicity 
may  be  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order,  or  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  morality,  the  public  trial 
may  lie  suspended  by  provision  of  law  or  by  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Law. 

Article  LX.  All  matters,  that  fall  within  the 
competency  of  a  special  Court,  shall  be  specially 
provided  for  by  law. 
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Article  LXI.  No  suit  at  law,  which  relates 
to  rights  alleged  to  have  been  infringed  by  the 
legal  measures  of  the  executive  authorities,  and 
which  shall  come  within  the  competency  of  the 
Court  of  Administrative  Litigation  specially 
established  by  law,  shall  be  taken  cognizance  of 
by  a  Court  of  Law. 

Chapter  VL 

Article  LXII.  The  imposition  of  a  new  tax 
or  the  moditication  of  the  rates  (of  an  existing 
one)  shall  be  determined  by  law.  However,  all 
sucli  administrative  fees  or  other  revenue  having 
the  nature  of  compensation  shall  not  fall  within 
the  category  of  the  above  clause.  The  raising  of 
national  loans  and  the  contracting  of  other  lia- 
bilities to  the  charge  of  the  National  Treasury, 
except  those  that  are  provided  in  the  Budget, 
shall  re(iuire  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

Article  LXIII.  The  taxes  levied  at  present 
shall,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  remodelled  by  new 
law.  !"•  collected  according  to  the  old  system. 

Article  LXIV.  The  expenditure  and  revenue 
of  the  State  require  the  consent  of  the  Imperial 
Diet  by  means  of  an  annual  Budget.  Any  and 
all  ex pendit tires  overpassing  the  appropriations 
set  forth  in  the  Titles  and  Paragraphs  of  the 
Budget,  or  that  are  not  provided  for  in  the  Bud- 
get, shall  subsequently  require  the  approbation 
of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

Article  LXV.  The  Budget  shall  be  first  laid 
before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Article  LXVI.  The  expenditures  of  the  Im- 
perial House  shall  be  defrayed  every  year  out  of 
the  National  Treasury,  according  to  the  present 
lixed  amoimt  for  the  same,  and  shall  not  require 
the  consent  thereto  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  except 
in  case  an  increase  thereof  is  found  necessary. 

Article  LXVII.  Those  already  fixed  expen- 
ditures based  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  pow- 
ers appertaining  to  the  Emperor,  and  such  ex- 
penditures as  may  have  arisen  by  the  effect  of 
law,  or  that  appertain  to  the  legal  obligations  of 
the  Government,  shall  be  neither  rejected  nor  re- 
duced by  the  Imperial  Diet,  without  the  con- 
currence of  tlie  Government. 

Article  LXVIII.  In  order  to  meet  special  re- 
quirements, the  Government  may  ask  the  consent 
of  the  Imperial  Diet  to  a  certain  amount  as  a 
Continuing  Expenditure  Fund,  for  a  previously 
fixed  number  of  years. 

Article  LXIX.  In  order  to  supply  deficiencies 
which  are  unavoidable,  in  the  Budget,  and  to 


meet  requirements  unprovided  for  in  the  same,  a 
Reserve  Fund  shall  be  provided  in  the  Budget 

Article  LXX.  When  the  Imperial  Diet  can- 
not be  convoked,  owing  to  the  external  or  inter- 
nal condition  of  the  country,  in  case  of  urgent 
need  for  the  maintenance  of  public  safety,  the 
Government  may  take  all  necessary  financial 
measures,  by  means  of  an  Imperial  Ordinance. 
In  tlie  case  mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause, 
the  matter  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial 
Diet  at  its  next  session,  and  its  approbation  shalL 
be  obtained  thereto. 

Article  LXXI.  When  the  Imperial  Diet  has 
not  voted  on  the  Budget,  or  when  the  Budget 
has  not  been  brought  into  actual  existence,  tlie 
Government  sliall  carry  out  the  Budget  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Article  LXXIL  The  final  account  of  the  ex- 
penditures and  revenue  of  the  Stale  shall  be 
verified  and  confirmed  by  tlie  Board  of  Atiilit, 
and  it  shall  be  submitted"  by  the  Government  to 
the  Imperial  Diet,  together  with  the  reijorl  of 
verification  of  the  saidBoard.  The  organization 
and  competency  of  the  Board  of  Audit  shall  be 
determined  by  law  separately. 

Chapter  VII. 

Article  LXXIII.  AVhen  it  has  become  neces- 
sary in  future  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Constitution,  a  project  to  that  effect  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Diet  by  Imperial 
Order.  In  the  above  case,  neither  House  can 
open  the  debate,  unless  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  llembers  are  present, 
and  no  amendment  can  be  pas.sed,  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  not  less  than  two-tliirds  of  the  Members 
present  is  oljtained. 

Article  LXXIV.  No  modification  of  tlie  Im- 
perial House  Law  shall  be  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  deliberation  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 
No  provision  of  the  present  Constitution  can  be 
modified  by  the  Imperial  House  Law. 

Article  LXXV.  No  modification  can  be  in- 
troduced into  tlie  Constitution,  or  into  the  Im- 
perial House  Law.  during  the  time  of  a  Regency. 

Article  LXXVL  Existing  legal  enactment's, 
such  as  laws,  regulations,  Ordinances,  or  by 
whatever  names  tliey  may  be  called,  shall,  so  far 
as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  jiresent  Constitu- 
tion, continue  in  force.  All  existing  contracts  or 
orders,  that  entail  obligations  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  are  connected  with  expenditure 
shall  come  within  the  scope  of  Art.  LXVII. 


CONSTITUTION    OF    LYCURGUS.— 

"The  constitution  of  Lykourgos  was  especially 
adapted  to  make  heroes,  and  it  made  them.  To 
serve  his  country  and  die  for  her,  this  was  the 
Spartan's  chief  ambition.  'Victory  or  death!' 
was  their  war-cry ;  honor,  their  supreme  law. 
'That  most  to  be  admired  in  Lykourgos,' says 
Xenophon,  'is  that  he  was  able  to  make  a  noble 
death  seem  preferable  to  a  dishonored  life.  This 
great  lawgiver  provided  for  the  happiness  of  the 
brave  man,  and  devoted  the  coward  to  infamy. 
...  At  Sparta  men  would  be  ashamed  to  sit  at 
table  with  the  coward,  to  touch  his  weapons  or 
his  liand ;  in  the  games  neither  party  will  receive 
him.  He  has  the  lowest  place  at  the  dances  and 
the  dramatic  representations.  In  the  street  he  is 
piislieil  aside  by  younger  men.  His  daughters 
share  in  his  disgrace;  they  are  excluded  from 
public  feasts,  and  can  obtain  no  husbands. ' '' — V. 


Duruy,  Hint,  of  Greece,  r.  1,  sect.  3,  /).  467. — Jlr. 
Grote  remarks  upon  the  "unparalleled  steadi- 
ness" of  the  Spartan  constitution  ascribed  to 
Lycurgus,  which  was  maintained  "for  four  or 
five  successive  centuries,  in  tiie  midst  of  govern- 
ments like  the  Grecian,  all  of  which  had  under- 
gone more  or  less  of  fiuctuation.  No  consider- 
able revolution  —  uotevenaiiy  jialpableor  formal 
change  —  occurred  in  it  from  the  days  of  the 
Jlessenian  war  down  to  those  of  Agis  HI.;  in 
spite  of  the  irreparable  blow  which  the  power 
and  territory  of  the  state  sustained  from  Epamei- 
nondasand  the  Thebans,  the  form  of  government 
nevertheless  remained  unchanged.  It  was  the 
only  government  in  Greece  which  could  trace  an 
unbroken  peaceable  descent  from  a  high  antiquity 
and  from  its  real  or  supposed  fouiuler."— G. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  6  (r.  2).— See 
Sparta,  The  Constitctiojj. 
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The  following  triinsliitiil  text  of  tlio  Couslitu- 
tioiiof  Mexico  is  from  IJuUctiu  No.  !•  of  ihe  IJiirfUu 
of  tlic  American  Republics,  published  in  July, 
1801 : 

Preamble.— In  the  name  of  God  and  with  the 
millioritv  of  the  Mexican  jieoplc.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  dilferent  folates,  of  the  District 
and  Territories  which  compose  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  called  by  the  Plan  proclaimed  in  Ayutla 
Ihe  1st  of  March,  1854,  anu'iidcd  in  Acapulco  the 
llth  day  of  the  same  nioiilh  and  year,  and  by 
the  summons  issueil  the  ITtliof  October,  18")."),  to 
constitute  the  nation  under  thi'  form  of  a  i)opular, 
representative,  democratic  republic,  exercising 
Ihe  powers  with  which  they  are  invested,  com])ly 
with  the  reiiuircmeutsof  tlieir  high  oltice,  decrcc- 
inir  the  following  ])olitical  Constitution  of  the 
Mexican  Hcpublic,  on  the  indestructible  basis  of 
its  legitimate  independence,  proclaimed  the  16th 
of  September,  1810,  and  completed  the  27th  of 
.Seplendier,  1821. 

Article  i.  The  Mexican  people  recognize  that 
the  rights  of  man  are  the  basis  and  the  object  of 
social  institutions.  Conseiiuently  they  declare 
that  all  the  laws  and  all  the  authorities  of  tlie 
country  must  respect  and  maintain  the  guarantees 
which  the  present  Constitution  establishes. 

Art.  2.  In  the  Hcpublic  all  are  born  free. 
Slaves  who  .set  foot  upon  the  national  territory 
recover,  by  that  act  alone,  their  liberty,  and  have 
a  right  to  the  protection  of  the  laws. 

Art.  3.  Instruction  is  free.  The  law  shall 
determine  what  professions  require  a  diploma  for 
lheirexerci.se,  and  with  what  requisites  they  must 
be  issued. 

Art.  4.  Every  man  is  free  to  adopt  the  pro- 
fession, industrial  pursuit,  or  occupation  which 
suits  him,  the  same  being  useful  and  honoraljle, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  its  products.  Nor  shall 
any  one  be  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  such  pro- 
fession, industrial  i)ursuit,  or  occupation,  unless 
by  judicial  sentence  when  such  exercise  attacks 
the  rights  of  a  third  party,  or  by  governmental 
resolution,  dictated  iu  terms  which  the  law  marks 
out,  when  it  offends  the  rights  of  society. 

Art.  5.  No  one  shall  be  obliged  to  give  per- 
sonal services  without  just  compensation,  and 
without  his  full  consent.  The  state  .shall  not  per- 
mit any  contract,  pact,  or  agreement  to  be  carried 
intoelfect  which  has  for  its  object  thediminulion, 
loss,  or  irrevocable .sacriliee  of  the  lil)erly  of  man, 
whether  it  be  for  the  sake  of  labor,  education,  or 
a  religious  vow.  The  law,  consequently,  may 
not  recognize  monastic  orders,  nor  may  it  permit 
their  establishment,  w'hatever  may  be  tlie  de- 
nomination or  object  with  which  they  claim  to 
be  formed.*  Neither  may  an  agreenu'nt  be  per- 
mitted in  which  anyone  stipulates  for  his  pro- 
scription or  banishment. 

Art.  6.  The  exjire-ssion  of  ideas  shall  not  be 
the  object  of  any  judicial  or  administrative  in- 
quisition, except  in  case  it  attacks  morality,  the 
rights  of  a  third  party,  provokes  some  crime  or 
misdemeanor,  or  disturbs  public  order. 

Art.  7.  The  liberty  to  write  and  to  publish 
writings  on  any  sidjject  whatsoever  is  inviolable. 
>>o  law  or  authority  shall  establish  previous  cen- 
sure, nor  reqvdre  security  from  authors  or  printers, 

•  This  sentence  was  intro<lnced  into  the  origrinal  article 
Septeu)ber  2.5,  1I<T3,  with  otiier  less  important  amend- 
ments. 


nor  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  has  no 
other  limits  thanrespectof  private  life,  morality, 
and  the  public  peace.  Tlie  crimes  wlii<-li  are 
cominitled  by  meansof  the  press  shall  be  judged 
by  the  competent  tribunals  of  the  Federation,  or 
by  those  of  the  States,  those  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict and  the  Territory  of  Lower  California,  in 
accordance  with  their  penal  laws.* 

Art.  8.  The  rigid  of  jictition,  exercised  in 
writing  in  a  peaceful  and  respectful  manner,  is 
inviolable;  but  in  political  matters  only  citizens 
of  Ihe  Kepublic  may  exercise  it.  To  every  peti- 
tion must  be  returned  a  written  opinion  by  the 
authorily  to  whom  it  may  have  been  addressed, 
and  the  latter  is  obliged  to  make  the  result  known 
to  the  ])elilioiicr. 

Art.  9.  No  one  may  be  deprived  of  the  right 
peacefully  to  assenilile  or  unite  with  others  for 
an)'  lawful  object  whatsoever,  but  only  citizens 
of  the  Kepulilic  may  do  this  in  order  to  take  part 
in  the  political  alTairsof  the  country.  No  armed 
assembly  lias  a  right  to  delilierate. 

Art.  10.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  possess  and 
carry  arms  for  his  security  and  legit iniale  de- 
fence. The  law  shall  designate  what  arms  are 
prohibited  and  the  punishment  which  those  shall 
incur  who  carry  them. 

Art.  II.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  enter  and 
to  go  out  of  the  Republic,  to  travel  through  its 
territory  and  change  his  residence,  without  the 
necessity  of  a  letter  of  security,  passport,  safe- 
conduct,  or  other  similar  requisite.  The  exercise 
of  this  right  shall  not  prejudice  the  legitimate 
faculties  of  the  judicial  or  administrative  au- 
thority in  cases  of  criminal  or  civil  responsi- 
bility. 

Art.  12.  There  are  not,  nor  shall  there  be 
recognized  in  tlie  Republic,  titles  of  nobility,  or 
prerogatives,  or  hereditary  honors.  Only  the 
jieople,  legitimately  represented,  may  decree 
recompenses  in  honor  of  those  who  may  have 
rendered  or  may  render  eminent  services  to  the 
country  or  to  humanity. 

Art.  13.  In  the  Mexican  Republic  no  one  may 
be  judged  liy  special  law  nor  by  special  tribunals. 
No  person  or  corp<iration  may  have  privileges, 
or  enjoy  emoluments,  which  are  not  compensa- 
tion for  a  jiublic  service  and  are  established  by 
law.  Martial  law  may  exist  only  for  crimes  and 
olTcnces  which  have  a  definite  connection  witli 
military  discipline.  The  law  shall  determine 
with  all  clearness  the  cases  included  in  this  ex- 
ception. 

Art.  14.  No  retroactive  law  shall  be  enacted. 
No  one  may  be  judged  or  sentenced  except  by 
laws  made  prior  to  the  act,  and  exactly  applica- 
ble to  it,  and  by  a  tribunal  which  shall  have  been 
previously  established  by  law. 

Art.  15.  Treaties  shall  never  be  made  for  the 
extradition  of  political  offenders,  nor  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  those  violators  of  the  public  order 
who  may  have  held  in  the  country  where  they 
committed  the  offence  the  position  of  slaves;  n<ir 
agreements  or  treaties  iu  virtue  of  which  may  be 
altered  the  guarantees  and  rights  which  tiiis 
Constitution  grants  to  the  man  and  to  the  citizen. 

•This  article  was  amended  May  15.  188.3,  by  introducing 
the  last  sentence  as  a  substitute  for  the  following  :  "  The 
crimes  of  the  press  shall  l>e  judged  by  one  jury  which  at- 
tests the  fact  and  by  another  which  applies  the  law  and 
designates  the  pimisiiiuent." 
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Art.  i6.  No  one  may  be  molested  in  his  per- 
son, family,  domicile,  papers  and  possessions, 
except  in  virtue  of  an  order  written  b^'  the  com- 
petent authority,  which  shall  establish  and  as- 
sign the  legal  cause  for  the  proceedings.  In  the 
case  of  in  flagrante  delicto  any  person  maj'  ap- 
prehend the  offender  and  his  accomplices,  placing 
them  without  delay  at  the  disposal  of  the  nearest 
authorities. 

Art.  17.  No  one  may  be  arrested  for  debts  of 
a  purely  civil  character.  No  one  may  exercise 
violence  in  order  to  reclaim  his  rights.  The  tri- 
bunals shall  always  be  prompt  to  administer 
justice.  This  shall  be  gratuitous,  judicial  costs 
being  consequently  abolished. 

Art.  18.  Imprisonment  shall  take  place  only 
for  crimes  which  deserve  corporal  punishment. 
In  any  state  of  the  process  in  which  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  such  a  punishment  might  not  be  im- 
posed upon  the  accused,  he  shall  be  set  at  liberty 
under  bail.  In  no  case  shall  the  imprisonment 
or  detention  be  prolonged  for  default  of  payment 
of  fees,  or  of  any  furnishing  of  money  what- 
ever. 

Art.  19.  No  detention  shall  exceed  the  term 
of  three  days,  unless  justified  by  a  writ  showing 
cause  of  imprisonment  andother  requisites  which 
the  law  establishes.  The  mere  lapse  of  this  term 
shall  render  responsible  the  authority  that  orders 
or  consents  to  it,  and  the  agents,  ministers,  war- 
dens, or  jailers  who  execute  it.  Any  maltreat- 
ment in  the  apprehension  or  in  the  confinement 
of  the  prisoners,  anj-  injur}'  which  may  be  in- 
flicted without  legal  ground,  any  tax  or  contri- 
bution in  the  prisons,  is  an  abuse  which  the  laws 
must  correct  and  the  authorities  severally  puui.sh. 

Art.  20.  In  every  criminal  trial  the  accused 
shall  have  the  following  guarantees :  I.  That  the 
grounds  of  the  proceedings  and  the  name  of  the 
accuser,  if  there  shall  be  one,  shall  be  made  known 
to  him.  II.  That  his  preparatory  declaration 
shall  be  taken  within  forty-eight  hours,  counting 
from  the  time  he  may  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  judge.  III.  That  he  shall  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  who  testify  against  him.  IV. 
That  he  shall  be  furnished  with  the  data  which 
he  requires  and  whicli  appear  in  the  process,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  his  defence.  V.  That  he 
shall  be  heard  in  defence  by  himself  or  by  coun- 
sel, or  by  both,  as  he  may  desire.  In  case  he 
should  have  no  one  to  defend  him,  a  list  of  official 
defenders  shall  be  presented  to  him.  in  order  that 
he  may  choose  one  or  more  who  may  suit  him. 

Art.  21.  The  application  of  penalties  properl}- 
so  called  belongs  exclusively  to  the  judicial  au- 
thority. The  political  or  administrative  authori- 
ties may  only  impose  fines,  as  correction,  to  the 
extent  of  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
to  the  extent  of  one  month,  in  the  cases  and  man- 
ner which  the  law  shall  expressly  determine. 

Art.  22.  Punishments  by  mutilation  and  in- 
famy, by  branding,  flogging,  the  bastinado, 
torture  of  whatever  kind,  excessive  fines,  confis- 
cation of  property,  or  any  other  unusual  or  extra- 
ordinary penalties,  shall  be  forever  prohibited. 

Art.  23.  In  order  to  abolish  the  penalty  of 
death,  the  administrative  power  is  charged  to  es- 
tablish, as  soon  as  possible,  a  penitentiary  system. 
In  the  meantime  the  penalty  of  death  shall  be 
abolished  for  political  offences,  and  shall  not  be 
extended  to  other  cases  than  treason  during  for- 
eign war,  highway  robbery,  arson,  parricide, 
homicide  with  treachery,  premeditation  or   ad- 


vantage, to  grave  oflEcnces  of  the  military  order 
and  piracy,  which  the  law  shall  define. 

Art.  24.  No  criminal  proceeding  may  have 
more  than  three  instances.  No  one  sliall  be  tried 
twice  for  the  same  offence,  whether  by  the  judg- 
ment he  be  aljsolved  or  condemned.  The  prac- 
tice of  absolving  from  the  instance  is  abolished. 

Art.  25.  Sealed  correspondence  which  circu- 
lates by  the  mails  is  free  from  all  registry.  The 
violation  of  this  guarantee  is  an  offence  which 
the  law  shall  punish  severely. 

Art.  26.  In  time  of  peace  no  soldier  may  de- 
mand quarters,  supplies,  or  other  real  or  personal 
service  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor.  In 
time  of  war  he  shall  do  this  only  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  law. 

Art.  27.  Private  property  shall  not  be  ap- 
propriated without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  ex- 
cept for  the  sake  of  public  use,  and  with  previous 
indeinnification.  The  law  shall  determine  the  au- 
thority which  may  make  the  appropriation  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  carried 
out.  No  corporation,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  what- 
ever may  be  its  character,  denomination,  or  ob- 
ject, shall  have  legal  capacity  to  acquire  in  pro- 
prietorship or  administer  for  itself  real  estate, 
with  the  single  exception  of  edifices  destined  im- 
mediately and  directly  to  the  service  and  object 
of  the  institution.* 

Art.  28.  There  shall  be  no  monopolies,  nor 
places  of  any  kind  for  the  sale  of  privileged  goods, 
nor  prohibitions  under  titles  of  protection  to  in- 
dustry. There  shall  be  excepted  only  those  rela- 
tive to  the  coining  of  money,  to  the  mails,  and  to 
the  privileges  which,  for  a  limited  time,  the  law 
may  concede  to  inventors  or  perfectors  of  some 
improvement. 

Art.  29.  In  cases  of  invasion,  grave  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  peace,  or  any  other  cases  what- 
soever which  may  place  society  in  great  danger 
or  conflict,  only  the  President  of  the  Republic  in 
concurrence  with  the  Council  of  Ministers  and 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Congress  of  tlie  Union, 
and,  in  the  recess  thereof,  of  the  permanent  depu- 
tation, may  suspend  the  guarantees  established 
by  this  Constitution,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  assure  the  life  of  man ;  but  such  suspen- 
sion shall  be  made  only  for  a  limited  time,  by 
means  of  general  provisions,  and  without  being 
limited  to  a  determined  person.  If  the  suspension 
should  take  place  during  the  session  of  Congress, 
this  bodj-  shall  concede  the  authorizations  which 
it  may  esteem  necessary  in  order  that  the  Execu- 
tive may  meet  properly  the  situation.  If  the 
susiiension  should  take  place  during  the  recess, 
the  permanent  deputation  shall  convoke  the  Con- 
gress without  delay  in  order  that  it  may  make 
the  authorizations. 

Art.  30.  Mexicans  are  —  I.  All  those  born, 
within  or  without  the  Republic,  of  Mexican  par- 
ents. II.  Foreigners  who  are  naturalized  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  the  Federation.  III. 
Foreigners  who  acquire  real  estate  in  the  Republic 
or  have  Mexican  children;  provided  they  do  not 
manifest  their  resolution  to  preserve  their  nation- 
ality. 

Art.  31.  It  is  an  obligation  of  every  Mexican— 

I.  To  defend  the  independence,  the  territory,  the 
honor,  the  rights  and  intercst.s  of  his  country. 

II.  To  contribute  for  the  public  expenses,  as  well 
of  the  Federation  as  of  the  State  and  municipality 


*  See  Article  3  of  Additions  to  the  Constitution. 
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iiiwliich  lie  rcsiiU'S,  in  tlif  proportional  mid  equi- 
table iimmier  wliicli  the  laws  may  proviik-. 

Art.  32.  Jli'.xicaus  shall  be  pri'lVrred  to  for- 
eigners in  equal  cireunistances,  for  all  eniploy- 
Mients,  eharices,  or conuiiissionsof  appointment  by 
the  authorities,  in  which  the  condition  of  citizen- 
ship may  not  l)e  indispensable.  Laws  shall  be  is- 
sued to  improve  the  condition  of  Mexican  laborers, 
rewariling  those  who  distinj^uish  theni.selves  in 
any  science  or  art,  stimulating  labor,  and  found- 
ini;  practical  colleges  aud  schools  of  arts  and 
trades. 

Art.  33.  Foreigners  are  those  who  do  not 
pos.sess  the  qualifications  determined  in  Article 
30.  They  have  a  right  to  the  guarantees  estab- 
lished by".  .  .  [.\rticles  1-2'Jj  of  the  present  Con- 
stilutioii,  except  that  in  all  cases  the  Government 
has  the  right  to  ex|>el  pernicious  foreigners.  They 
are  under  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  public 
exi)euses  in  the  maimer  which  the  laws  may  pro- 
vide, and  to  obey  and  respect  the  institutions, 
laws,  and  authorities  of  the  country,  subjecting 
themselves  to  the  judgments  and  sentences  of  the 
tribunals,  without  power  to  seek  other  protection 
than  that  which  the  laws  concede  to  Slexican 
citizens. 

Art.  34.  Citizens  of  the  Republic  are  all  those 
who,  having  the  quality  of  Mexicans,  have  also 
the  following  qualilications:  I.  Eighteen  years 
of  age  if  married,  or  twenty-one  if  not  married. 
II.   An  honest  means  of  livelihood. 

Art.  35.  The  prerogatives  of  the  citizen  are 
— I.  To  vote  at  popular  elections.  II.  The  privi- 
lege of  being  voted  for  for  any  office  subject  to 
popular  election,  and  of  being  selected  for  any 
other  employment  or  commission,  having  the 
qualilications  established  by  law.  III.  To  asso- 
ciate to  di.scuss  the  political  alfairsof  the  country. 
IV.  To  take  up  arms  in  the  army  or  in  the  na- 
tional guard  for  the  defence  of  the  Kepublic  and 
its  institutions.  V.  To  exercise  in  all  cases  the 
right  of  iictition. 

Art.  36.  Every  citizen  of  the  Republic  is  under 
the  following  obligations:  I.  To  be  inscribed  on 
the  muiiici|ial  roll,  stating  the  property  which 
he  has,  or  the  industry,  profession,  or  labor  bj- 
which  he  subsists.  II.  To  enlist  in  the  national 
guard.  III.  To  vote  at  popular  elections  in  the 
district  to  which  he  belongs.  IV.  To  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  otliccsof  popular  elect  ion  of  the 
Federation,  which  in  no  case  shall  l)e  gratuitous. 

Art.  37.  The  character  of  cili/.eu  is  lost — I. 
By  naturalization  in  a  foreign  country.  II.  By 
serving  officially  the  government  of  another  coun- 
try or  accepting  its  decorations,  titles,  or  employ- 
ments without  previous  permission  from  the 
Federal  Congress;  excepting  literarj',  scientific, 
and  humanitarian  titles,  which  may  be  accepted 
frt'cly. 

Art.  38.  The  law  shall  prescribe  the  cases  and 
the  form  in  which  may  be  lost  or  suspended  the 
rights  of  citizenship  and  the  manner  in  which 
tliey  may  be  regained. 

Art.  39.  The  national  sovereignty  resides  es- 
sentially and  originally  in  the  people.  All  public 
power  emanates  from  the  people,  and  is  instituted 
for  their  benefit.  The  people  have  at  all  times 
the  inalienable  right  to  alter  or  modify  the  form 
of  their  government. 

Art.  40.  The  j\Ie.xican  people  voluntarily  con- 
stitute themselves  a  democratic,  federal,  repre- 
sentative republic,  composed  of  States  free  and 
sovereign  in  all  that  concerns  their  internal  gov- 


ernment, but  united  in  a  federation  established 
according  to  the  principles  of  this  fundamental 
law. 

Art.  41.  The  people  exercise  their  sovereignty 
by  means  of  Federal  officers  in  cases  belonging  to 
the  Federation,  and  through  those  of  the  States 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
States  within  the  limits  respectively  established 
by  this  Federal  Constitution,  and  by  the  special 
Constitutions  of  the  States,  which  latter  shall  in 
no  case  contravene  the  stipuhnions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Compact. 

Art.  42.  The  National  Territory  comprises  that 
of  the  integral  parts  of  the  Federation  and  that 
of  the  adjacent  islands  in  both  ocean.s. 

Art.  43.  The  integral  parts  of  the  Federation 
are:  the  States  of  Aguascalientes,  Colima,  Chia- 
pas,Chihuahua,  Durango,  Guanajuato,  Guerrero, 
Jalisco,  Mexico,  Michoacan,  Nuevo  Leon  and 
Coaliuila,  Oajaca,  Puebla,  (jueretaro,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  Tal)asco,  Tainauli|)as, 
Tlascala,  Valle  de  Mexico,  Veracruz,  Yucatan, 
Zacalecas,  and  the  Territory  of  Lower  California. 

Art.  44.  The  States  of  Aguascalientes,  Chia- 
pas, Chihuahua,  Durango,  Guerrero,  Mexico, 
Puebla,  Queretaro,  Sinaloa,  Sonora.  Tamaulipas, 
and  the  Territory  of  Lower  California  shall  pre- 
serve the  limits  which  they  now  have. 

Art.  45.  The  States  of  Colima  and  Tlascala 
shall  ])reserve  in  their  new  character  of  States  the 
limits  which  they  have  had  as  Territories  of  the 
Federation. 

Art.- 46.  The  State  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico 
shall  be  formed  of  the  territory  actually  compos- 
ing the  Federal  District,  but  the  erection  into  a 
State  shall  only  have  effect  when  the  suiireme 
Federal  authorities  are  removed  to  another  place. 

Art.  47.  The  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  and  Coa- 
huila" shall  comprise  the  territory  which  has  be- 
longed to  the  two  distinct  States  of  which  it  is 
now  formed,  except  the  part  of  the  haciemla  of 
Bonanza,  which  shall  be  reincorporated  in  Zacate- 
cas,  on  the  same  terms  in  which  it  was  before  its 
incorporation  in  Coahuila. 

Art.  48.  The  States  of  Guanajuato,  .lalisco, 
Michoacan,  Oajaca,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Tabasco, 
Veracruz,  Yucatan,  aud  Zacatecas  shall  recover 
the  extension  and  limits  which  they  had  on  the 
31st  of  December,  18.53,  with  the  alterations  the 
following  Article  establishes. 

Art.  49.  The  town  of  Contepec,  which  has  be- 
longed to  Guanajuato,  shall  be  incorporated  in 
Michoacan.  The  municipality  of  Ahualulco, 
which  has  belonged  to  Zacatecas,  shall  be  incor- 
porated in  San  Luis  Potosi.  The  municipalities 
of  Ojo-Caliente  and  San  Francisco  de  los  Adames, 
which  have  belonged  to  San  Luis,  as  well  as  the 
towns  of  Nueva  Tlascala  and  San  Andres  del 
Tcul,  which  have  belonged  to  .lalisco,  shall  be  in- 
corporated in  Zacatecas.  The  department  of 
Tuxpan  shall  continue  to  form  a  part  of  Vera- 
cruz. The  canton  of  Huimanguillo,  which  has 
belonged  to  Veracruz,  shall  be  incorporated  in 
Tabasco.* 

♦Besides  the  twenty-four  States  which  are  mentioned 
in  tliis  section  tliere  have  been  created  subsequent!}',  ac- 
cording: to  executive  decrees  issued  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution,  the  four  following  : 

XXV.  That  of  Campeche,  separated  from  Yucatan. 

XXV'I.  Tliat  <if  Co.aiiuila.  sep.arated  from  Nuevo  Leon. 

XXVII.  Thatnf  Hiilaitro,  in  territory  of  the  ancient  State 
of  Mexico,  wliicli  funned  tlie  second  military  district. 

XXVni.  That  of  3Iorelos,  in  territory  also  of  the  ancient 
State  of  Mexico,  which  formed  the  third  military  district. 
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Art.  so.  The  supreme  power  of  the  Federation 
is  divided  for  its  exercise  into  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial.  Two  or  more  of  these  powers 
shall  never  be  united  in  one  person  or  corporation, 
nor  the  legislative  power  be  deposited  in  one  in- 
dividual. 

Art.  51.  The  legislative  power  of  the  nation 
is  deposited  in  a  general  Congress,  which  shall  be 
divided  into  two  houses,  one  of  Deputies  and  the 
other  of  Senators.* 

Art.  52.  The  House  of  Deputies  shall  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  nation,  elected  in 
their  entire  number  every  two  years  by  Mexican 
citizens. 

Art.  S3.  One  deputy  shall  be  elected  for  each 
forty  thousand  inhabitants,  or  for  a  fraction  which 
exceeds  twenty  thousand.  The  territory  in  which 
the  population  is  less  than  that  determined  in  this 
article  shall,  nevertheless,  elect  one  deputy. 

Art.  54.  For  each  deputy  there  shall  be  elected 
one  alternate. 

Art.  SS-  The  election  for  deputies  shall  be  in- 
direct in  the  first  degree,  and  by  secret  ballot,  in 
the  manner  which  the  la%v  shall  prescribe. 

Art.  56.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  the  position 
of  a  deputy  it  is  required  that  the  candidate  be 
a  Mexican  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights ; 
that  he  be  fully  twenty -five  years  of  age  on  the 
day  of  the  opening  of  the  session ;  that  he  be  a 
resident  of  the  State  or  Territory  which  makes 
the  election,  and  that  he  be  not  an  ecclesiastic. 
Residence  is  not  lost  by  absence  in  the  discharge 
of  any  public  trust  bestowed  by  popular  election. 

Art.  S7-  The  positions  of  Deputy  and  of  Sena- 
tor are  incompatible  with  any  Federal  commission 
or  office  whatsoever  for  which  a  salary  is  received. 

Art.  58.  The  Deputies  and  the  Senators  from 
the  day  of  their  election  to  the  day  on  which 
their  trust  is  concluded,  may  not  accept  any  com- 
mission or  office  offered  by  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive, for  which  a  salary  is  received,  except  with 
the  previous  license  of  the  respective  house.  The 
same  requisites  are  necessary  for  the  alternates 
of  Deputies  and  Senators  when  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions.  A.  The  Senate  is  composed  of 
two  Senators  for  each  State  and  two  for  the  Fed- 
eral District.  The  election  of  Senators  shall  be 
indirect  in  the  first  degree.  The  Legislature  of 
each  State  shall  declare  elected  the  person  who 
shall  have  obtained  the  absolute  majority  of  the 
votes  cast,  or  shall  elect  from  among  those  who 
shall  have  obtained  the  relative  majority  in  the 
manner  which  the  electoral  law  shall  prescribe. 
For  each  Senator  there  shall  be  elected  an  altern- 
ate. B.  The  Senate  shall  be  renewed  one-half 
every  two  years.  The  Senators  named  in  the 
second  place  shall  go  out  at  the  end  of  the  first 
two  years,  and  thereafter  the  half  who  have  held 
longer.  C.  The  same  qualifications  are  required 
for  a  Senator  as  for  a  Deputy,  except  that  of  age, 
which  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  on  the  day  of 
the  opening  of  the  session. 

Art.  S9-  The  Deputies  and  Senators  are  privi- 
leged from  arrest  for  their  opinions  manifested 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  shall  never 
be  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  them. 

Art.  60.  Each  house  shall  judge  of  the  elec- 
tion of  its  members,  and  shall  solve  the  doubts 
which  maj'  arise  regarding  them. 

*  The  original  form  of  this  article  was  as  follows:  "  The 
exercise  of  the  supreme  le^slative  power  is  vested  in  one 
assembly,  which  shall  be  denominated  Congress  of  the 
Union." 


Art.  61.  The  houses  may  not  open  their  ses- 
sions nor  perform  their  functions  without  the 
presence  m  the  Senate  of  at  least  two-thirds  and 
in  the  House  of  Deputies  of  more  than  one-half 
ot  tlie  whole  number  of  their  members  but  those 
present  of  one  or  the  other  body  must  meet  on 
the  day  indicated  by  the  law  and  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members  under  penalties 
which  the  law  shall  designate. 

Art.  62.  The  Congress  shall  have  each  year 
two  penods  of  ordinary  sessions:  the  first  which 
may  be  prorogued  for  thirty  days,  shall  begin 
on  the  16th  of  September  and  end  on  the  l.'jth  of 
December,  and  the  second,  which  may  be  pro- 
rogued for  fifteen  days,  shall  begin  the  1st  of 
April  and  end  the  last  day  of  M:iy. 

Art.  63.  At  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Congress  the  President  of  the  Union  shall  be 
present  and  shall  pronounce  a  discourse  in  whicli 
he  shall  set  forth  the  state  of  the  country.  The 
President  of  the  Congress  shall  reply  in  general 
terms. 

Art.  64.  Every  resolution  of  the  Congress  shall 
have  the  character  of  a  law  or  decree.  The  laws 
and  decrees  shall  be  communicated  totheE.xecu- 
tive,  signed  by  the  Presidents  of  Ijoth  houses  and 
by  a  Secretary  of  each  of  them,  and  shall  be 
promulgated  in  this  form :  ' '  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  Mexico  decrees:"  (Text  of  the 
law  or  decree.) 

Art.  65.  The  right  to  initiate  laws  or  decrees 
belongs :  I.  To  the  President  of  the  Union.  II. 
To  the  Deputies  and  Senators  of  the  general  Con- 
gress.    III.  To  the  Legislatures  of  the  States. 

Art.  66.  Bills  presented  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States, 
or  by  deputations  from  the  same,  shall  pass  im- 
mediately to  a  committee.  Those  which  the 
Deputies  or  the  Senators  ma}'  present  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  the  procedure  which  the  rules  of  debate 
may  prescribe. 

Art.  67.  Every  bill  which  shall  be  rejected  in 
the  house  where  it  originated,  before  passing  to 
the  other  house,  shall  not  again  be  presented  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  that  year. 

Art.  68.  The  second  period  of  sessions  shall 
be  destined,  in  all  preference,  to  the  examination 
of  and  action  upon  the  estimates  of  the  following 
fiscal  year,  to  passing  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions to  cover  the  same,  and  to  the  examination 
of  the  accounts  of  the  past  year,  which  the  Execu- 
tive shall  present. 

Art.  69.  Tlie  last  day  but  one  of  the  first 
period  of  sessions  the  Executive  shall  present  to 
the  House  of  Deputies  the  bill  of  appropriations 
for  the  next  year  following  and  the  accounts  of 
the  preceding  year.  Both  shall  pass  to  a  com- 
mittee of  five  Representatives  appointed  on  the 
same  day,  which  shall  be  under  obligation  to  ex- 
amine said  documents,  and  present  a  report  on 
them  at  the  second  session  of  the  second  period. 

Art.  70.  The  formation  of  the  laws  and  of  the 
decrees  may  begin  indiscrinunately  in  either  of 
the  two  houses,  with  the  exception  of  bills  which 
treat  of  loans,  taxes,  or  imposts,  or  of  the  re- 
cruiting of  troops,  all  of  which  must  be  discussed 
first  in  tlie  House  of  Deputies. 

Art.  71.  Every  bill,  tlie  consideration  of  which 
does  not  belong  exclusively  to  one  of  the  houses, 
shall  be  discussed  successively  in  both,  the  rules 
of  debate  being  observed  with  reference  to  the 
form,  the  intervals,  and  manner  of  proceeding  in 
discussions  and  voting.     A.  A  liill  having  been 
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upprovcil  ill  tlif  house  where  it  origiuated,  shall 
pass  for  it.s  (iiscussion  to  the  other  house.  If  the 
latter  hody  should  approve  it,  it  will  lie  remitted 
to  the  E.xecutive.  wlio,  if  he  shall  liave  no  oli- 
servatioiis  to  make,  shall  publish  it  immediately. 
B.  Every  bill  shall  be  considered  unapproved  by 
the  E.xecutive  if  not  returned  with  observations 
to  the  house  where  it  originated  within  ten  work- 
ing days,  unless  during  this  term  Congress  shall 
have  c'lo-sed  or  suspended  its  sessions,  in  whieh 
case  the  return  must  be  made  the  tirst  working 
day  ou  whieh  it  shall  meet.  C.  A  bill  rejected 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Executive  must  be  re- 
turned with  his  ob.siTvations  to  the  house  where 
it  originated.  It  shall  be  discussed  again  by  this 
txHiy,  and  if  it  should  be  conlirmed  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  votes,  it  shall  pass  again  to  the  other 
house.  If  by  this  house  it  should  be  sanctioned 
with  the  saiiie  majority,  the  bill  shall  be  a  law 
or  decree,  and  shall  be  returned  to  th('  E.vecutive 
for  promulgation.  The  voting  ou  the  law  or  de- 
cree shall  be  by  name.  D.  If  any  bill  should  be 
rejected  wholly  in  the  house  in  whieh  it  did  not 
originate,  it  shall  be  returned  to  that  in  which  it 
originated  with  the  observations  which  the  former 
shall  have  made  upon  it.  If  having  been  examined 
anew  it  should  be  approved  by  tlie  absolute  ma- 
jority of  the  meml)ers  ])resent,  it  shall  be  returned 
to  the  house  which  rejected  it,  which  shall  again 
take  it  into  consideration,  and  if  it  should  approve 
it  by  the  same  majority  it  sh.iU  pass  to  the  Execu- 
tive, to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  division  A ; 
but,  if  it  slii>uld  reject  it.  it  shall  not  be  presented 
again  until  the  following  sessions.  E.  If  a  bill 
sh.-juld  be  rejected  only  in  part,  or  modified,  or 
receive  additions  by  the  house  of  revision,  the 
new  discussion  in  the  house  where  it  originated 
shall  treat  only  of  the  rejected  part,  or  of  the 
amendments  or  additions,  without  being  able  to 
alter  in  any  manner  the  articles  approved.  If  the 
additions  or  amendments  made  by  the  house  of 
revision  should  be  approved  by  the  absolute  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  jiresent  in  the  house  where  it 
originated,  the  whole  bill  shall  be  jiassed  to  the 
E.xecutive,  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  di- 
vision A.  But  if  the  additions  or  amendments 
made  by  the  house  of  revision  should  be  rejected 
by  the  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  house  where 
it  originated,  they  shall  be  returned  to  the  former, 
in  order  that  the  reasons  of  the  latter  may  be 
taken  into  consideration ;  and  if  by  the  absolute 
majority  of  the  votes  present  said  additions  or 
amendments  shall  be  rejected  in  this  second  re- 
vision, the  bill,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  approved 
by  both  houses,  shall  be  passed  to  the  Executive, 
to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  division  A;  but 
if  the  house  of  revision  should  insist,  by  the  ab- 
solute majority  of  the  votes  present,  on  said  ad- 
ditions or  amendments,  the  whole  bill  shall  not 
be  again  presented  vuitil  the  following  sessions, 
unless  both  houses  agree  by  the  absolute  majority 
of  their  members  present  that  the  law  or  decree 
shall  be  issued  solely  with  the  articles  approved, 
and  that  the  parts  added  or  amended  shall  be  re- 
served to  be  examined  and  voted  in  the  following 
sessions.  F.  In  the  interpretation,  amendment, 
or  repeal  of  the  laws  or  decrees,  the  rules  estab- 
lished for  their  formation  shall  be  observed.  G. 
Both  houses  shall  reside  in  the  same  place,  and 
they  shall  not  remove  to  another  without  first 
agreeing  to  the  removal  and  on  the  time  autl 
maimer  of  making  it,  designating  the  same  point 
for  the  meeting  of  both.     But  if  both  houses, 


agreeing  to  the  removal,  should  differ  as  to  time, 
maimer,  or  place,  the  Executive  shall  terniinatc 
the  difference  by  choosing  one  of  the  places  in 
question.  Neitiier  house  shall  suspend  its  ses- 
sions for  more  than  three  daj'S  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other.  II.  When  the  general  Con- 
gress meets  in  extra  sessions,  it  shall  occupy  itself 
exclusively  with  the  objector  objects  designated 
in  the  summons;  and  if  the  special  business  shall 
not  have  been  completed  on  the  day  on  which  the 
regular  session  should  open,  the  extra  sessions 
shall  be  closed  nevertheless,  leaving  the  points 
pending  to  be  treated  of  in  the  regular  sessions. 
The  Executive  of  the  Union  shall  not  make  ob- 
servations on  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  when 
this  body  prorogues  its  sessions  or  exercises  func- 
tions of  an  electoral  body  or  a  jury. 

Art.  72.  The  Congress  has  power — I.  To  ad- 
mit new  States  or  Territories  into  the  Federal 
Union,  incorporating  them  in  the  nation.  II.  To 
erect  Territories  into  States  when  they  shall  have 
a  population  of  eighty  thousand  inhabitants  and 
the  necessary  elements  to  provide  for  their  polit- 
ical existence.  III.  To  form  new  States  within 
the  limits  of  those  existing,  it  being  necessary  to 
this  end  —  t.  That  the  fraction  or  fractious  which 
asked  to  be  erected  into  a  State  shall  number  a 
population  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousiind  inhabitants.  3.  That  it  shall  be  proved 
before  Congress  that  they  have  elements  sufficient 
to  provide  for  their  ]iolitical  existence.  3.  That 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  the  territories  of 
which  are  in  question,  .shall  have  been  heard  on 
the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  State,  and  thej- shall  be  obliged 
to  make  their  report  within  six  months,  counted 
from  the  day  on  which  the  communication  re- 
lating to  it  shall  have  been  remitted  to  them.  4. 
That  the  Executive  of  the  Federation  shall  like- 
wise be  heard,  who  shall  send  his  report  within 
seven  days,  counted  from  the  date  on  which  he 
shall  have  been  asked  for  it.  5.  That  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  State  shall  have  been  voted 
for  by  two-thirds  of  the  Deputies  and  Senators 
present  in  their  respective  houses.  6.  That  the 
resolution  of  Congress  shall  have  been  ratified  by 
the  majority  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States, 
after  examining  a  copy  of  the  proceedings ;  pro- 
vided that  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  whose 
territory  is  in  question  shall  have  given  their  con- 
sent. 7.  If  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  whose 
territory  is  in  question  shall  not  have  given  their 
consent,  the  ratification  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing clause  must  be  made  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  other  States.  A.  The  exclu- 
sive powers  of  the  House  of  Deputies  arc  —  i.  To 
constitute  itself  an  Electoral  College  in  order  to 
exercise  the  powers  which  the  law  may  assign 
to  it,  in  respect  to  the  election  of  the  Constitu- 
tional President  of  the  KepubUc,  3Iagistrates  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  Senators  for  the  Federal 
District,  it.  To  judge  and  decide  upon  the  res- 
ignations wluch  the  President  of  the  Kepublic 
or  the  ilagistrates  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jus- 
tice may  make.  The  same  power  belongs  to  it 
in  treating  of  licenses  solicited  by  the  first,  iii. 
To  watch  over,  by  means  of  an  inspecting  com- 
mittee from  its  own  body,  the  exact  performance 
of  the  business  of  the  chief  auditorship.  rv.  To 
appoint  the  principal  officers  and  other  employes 
of  the  same.  v.  To  constitute  itself  a  jury  of 
accusation,  for  the  high  functionaries  of  whom 
Article  103  of  this  Constitution  treats,     vi.  To 
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examine  the  accounts  which  the  Executive  must 
present  annually,  to  approve  the  annual  estimate 
of  expenses,  and  to  initiate  the  ta.xeswliich  in  its 
judgment  ought  to  be  decreed  to  cover  these  ex- 
jjenses.  B.  The  exclusive  powers  of  the  Senate 
are — i.  To  approve  the  treaties  and  diplomatic 
conventions  which  the  Executive  may  make  with 
foreign  powers.  II.  To  ratify  the  appointments 
which  the  President  of  the  Republic  may  make 
of  ministers,  diplomatic  agents,  consuls-general, 
superior  employes  of  the  Treasurj-,  colonels  and 
other  superior  officers  of  the  national  army  and 
navy,  on  the  terms  which  the  law  shall  provide. 
III.  To  authorize  the  Executive  to  permit  the  de- 
parture of  national  troops  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Republic,  the  passage  of  foreign  troops  through 
the  national  territorj",  the  station  of  squadrons 
of  other  powers  for  more  than  a  month  in  the 
waters  of  the  Republic,  tv.  To  give  its  consent 
in  order  that  the  Executive  may  dispose  of  the 
national  guard  outside  of  their  respective  States 
or  Territories,  determining  the  necessary  force. 

V.  To  declare,  when  the  Constitutional  legislative 
and  executive  powers  of  a  State  shall  have  dis- 
appeared, that  the  case  has  arrived  for  appoint- 
ing to  it  a  provisional  Governor,  who  shall  call 
elections  in  conformity  with  the  Con.stitutional 
laws  of  the  said  State.  The  appointment  of  Gov- 
ernor shall  be  made  by  the  Federal  Executive 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  and  in  its  re- 
cesses with  the  approval  of  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission. Said  functionary  shall  not  be  elected 
Constitutional  Governor  at  the  elections  which 
are  had  in  virtue  of  the  summons  which  he  shall 
issue.  VI.  To  decide  political  questions  which 
may  arise  between  the  powers  of  a  State,  when 
any  of  them  may  appear  with  this  purpose  in  the 
Senate,  or  when  on  account  of  said  questions  Con- 
stitutional order  shall  have  been  interrupted  dur- 
ing a  conflict  of  arras.  In  this  case  the  Senate 
shall  dictate  its  resolution,  being  subject  to  the 
general  Constitution  of  the  Republic  and  to  that 
of  the  State.  The  law  shall  regulate  the  exercise 
of  this  power  and  that  of  the  preceding,  vii. 
To  constitute  itself  a  jury  of  judgment  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  105  of  this  Constitution.  C. 
Each  of  the  houses  may,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  other  —  i.  Dictate  economic  resolu- 
tions relative  to  its  internal  regimen,  ii.  Com- 
municate within  itself,  and  with  the  E.xecutive 
of  the  Union,  by  means  of  committees  from  its 
own  body.  iii.  Appoint  the  employes  of  its 
secretaryship,  and  make  the  internal  regulations 
for  the  same.  iv.  Issue  summons  for  extraor- 
dinary elections,  with  the  object  of  filling  the 
vacancies  of  their  respective  members.  IV.  To 
regulate  detinitelv  the  limits  of  the  States,  ter- 
minating the  differences  which  may  arise  between 
them  relative  to  the  demarcation  of  their  respect- 
ive territories,  except  when  these  difficulties  have 
a  contentious  character.  Y.  To  change  the  resi- 
dence of  the  supreme  powers  of  the  Federation. 

VI.  To  establish  the  internal  order  of  the  Federal 
District  and  Territories,  taking  as  a  basis  tliat 
the  citizens  shall  choose  by  popular  election  the 
political,  municipal,  and  judicial  authorities,  and 
designating  the  taxes  necessary  to  cover  their 
local  expenditure.  VII.  To  approve  the  estimates 
of  the  Federal  expenditure,  which  the  Executive 
must  annually  present  to  it,  and  to  impose  the 
necessary  taxes  to  cover  them.  VIII.  To  give 
rules  under  which  the  Executive  may  make  loans 
on  the  credit  of  the  nation ;  to  approve  said  loans, 


,  and  to  recognize  and  order  the  pavment  of  the 
national  debt.     IX.  To  establish  tariffs  on  for- 

I   eign   conuneree,  and   to  prevent,    by  means   of 

I  general  laws,  onerous  restrictions  from  being  es- 
tablished with  reference  to  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  States.  X.  To  issue  codes,  oblisatory 
throughout  the  Republic,  of  mines  and  commerce, 
comprehending  in  this  last  banking  institutions. 
XI.  To  create  and  suppress  pul)lie  Federal  em- 
ployments and  to  establish,  augment,  or  diminish 
their  salaries.  XII.  To  ratify  the  appointments 
which  the  E.xecutive  may  make  of  ministers,  dip- 

!  lomatic  agents,  and  consuls,  of  the  higher  em- 
ployes of  the  Treasury,  of  the  colonels  and  other 
superior  officers  of  tlie  national  army  and  navy. 
XIII.  To  approve  the  treaties,  contracts,  or  dip- 
lomatic conventions  which  the  Executive  may 
make.  XIV.  To  declare  war  in  view  of  the  riata 
w-hich  the  Executive  maj'  present  to  it.  XV. 
To  regulate  the  mannerin  which  letters  of  marque 
may  be  issued ;  to  dictate  laws  according  to  which 
must  be  declared  good  or  bad  the  prizes  on  sea 
and  land,  and  to  issue  laws  relating  to  maritime 
rights  in  peace  and  war.  XVI.  To  permit  or 
deny  the  entrance  of  foreign  troops  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Republic,  and  to  consent  to  the 
station  of  sijuadrons  of  other  powers  for  more  than 
a  month  in  the  waters  of  the  Ke|>ul)lic.  XVII. 
To  permit  thedeparture  of  national  troops  beyond 
the  limits  of  tlie  Republic*  XVIII.  To  "raise 
and  maintain  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Union, 
and  to  regulate  their  organization  and  service. 
XIX.  To  establish  regulations  with  the  purpose 
of  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  na- 
tional guard,  reserving  respectively  to  the  citizens 
who  compose  it  the  appointment  of  the  command- 
ers and  officers,  and  to  the  States  the  power  of 
instructing  it  in  conformity  with  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  said  regulations.  XX.  To  give  its 
consent  in  order  that  the  Executive  may  control 
the  national  guard  outside  of  its  respective  States 
and  Territories,  determining  the  necess;iry  force. 
XXI.  To  dictate  laws  on  naturalization,  coloniza- 
tion, and  citizenship.  XXII.  To  dictate  laws  on 
the  general  means  of  communication  and  on  the 
post-office  and  mails.  XXIII.  To  establish  mints, 
fixing  the  conditions  of  their  operation,  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  foreign  money,  and  adopt  a 
general  system  of  weights  and  measures.  XXIV. 
To  fix  rules  to  which  must  be  subject  the  occu- 
pation and  sale  of  public  lands  and  the  price  of 
these  lands.  XXV.  To  grant  pardons  for  crimes 
cognizable   by  the  tribunals  of  the  Federation. 

XXVI.  To  grant  rewards  or  recompense  for  emi- 
nent services  rendered  to  the  country  or  humanity. 

XXVII.  To  prorogue  for  thirty  working^  days 
the  first  period  of  its  ordinary  sessions.  XXVIII. 
To  form  rules  for  its  internal  regulation,  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  absent  members,  and  to  correct^  the  faults  or 
omissions  of  those  present.  XXIX.  To  appoint 
and  remove  freely  the  employes  of  its  secretary- 
ship and  those  of  the  chief  auditoi-ship,  which 
shall  be  organized  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  XXX.  To  make  all  laws 
which  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  render 
effective  the  foregoing  powers  and  all  others 
granted  by  this  Constitution  and  the  authorities 
of  the  Union,  f 

*  Amended  by  Section  B,  Clause  ni.,  Article  72,  of  the 
law  of  the  13th  of  November,  1874. 

+  Se«?  respecting  this  Article  the  additions  A,  B.  and  C  to 
Article  72  of  the  law  of  the  13th  of  November,  already  cited. 
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Art.  73.  Duiiii;;  llic  irccss  of  Cmijircss  tlicrc 
shiill  bi'  a  I'lrniant'iit  Dt'putiitioii  coniposnl  of 
twi'iily-iiiiie  iiicinbtTs,  of  wlioin  liftccii  sliall  be 
Doputics  mid  fourteen  Senutors,  appoiiiteil  by 
tlieir  re.^ipeelive  liousi'S  the  evening  before  the 
close  of  the  ses.sions. 

Art.  74.  The  attributes  of  the  Permanent 
Oeputatinn  arc  — 1.  To  give  its  consent  to  thi' 
use  of  the  national  guard  in  the  cases  mentioned 
in  Article  72,  Clause  XX.  II.  To  determine  by 
itself,  or  on  the  proposal  of  the  E.vecutivc.  after 
hearing  him  in  the  lirst  jdace,  the  stuumons  of 
Congress,  or  of  one  house  alone,  fore.xtra  sessions, 
the  vote  of  twotliirils  of  the  members  present 
being  necessary  in  both  cases.  The  summons 
shali  (Icsignatethe  object  or  objects  of  the  extra 
sessions.  III.  To  approve  the  apiioiutments 
which  are  referred  to  in  Article  S."),  Clause  III. 
IV.  To  administer  the  oath  of  ollice  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uepublic,  and  to  the  Justices  of  the 
.Supreme  Court,  in  the  cases  provided  by  this 
Constitution.*  V.  To  report  upon  all  the  busi- 
ness not  disposed  of,  in  order  that  the  Legislature 
which  follows  may  inunediately  take  up  such 
iintinislied  business. 

Art.  75.  The  exercise  of  the  supreme  execu- 
tive power  of  the  Union  is  vested  in  a  single 
individual,  who  shall  be  called  "President  of  the 
United  .'States  of  Mexico." 

Art.  76.  The  election  of  President  shall  be 
indirect  in  the  first  degree,  and  by  secret  ballot, 
in  such  manner  as  iiiaj'  be  prescribed  by  the 
electoral  law. 

Art.  77.  To  be  eligible  to  the  po,sition  of 
President,  the  candidate  must  be  a  .Mexican  citi- 
zen by  liirth,  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights,  be 
fully  thirty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion, not  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and 
reside  in  the  country  at  the  time  the  election  is 
lield. 

Art.  78.  The  President  shall  enter  upon  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  his  otlice  on  the  fir.st 
of  December,  and  shall  continue  in  ollice  four 
years,  being  eligil)le  for  the  Constitutional  period 
immeiliately  following;  but  he  shall  remain  in- 
capable thereafter  to  occupy  the  presidency  by 
a  new  election  until  f(nir  years  shall  have  passed, 
counting  from  the  day  on  which  he  ceased  to 
perform  his  functions. 

Art.  79.  In  the  temporary  default  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  K(i)ul)lic,  and  in  the  vacancy  before 
the  installation  of  the  newly-elected  President, 
the  citizen  w  ho  may  have  performed  the  duties 
of  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  Senate,  or 
of  the  Permanent  Commission  in  the  periods  of 
recess,  during  the  month  prior  to  that  in  which 
said  default  may  have  occurre<l,  shall  enter  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  executive  power  of  the  Uni(m. 
A.  The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  Permanent  Commission  shall  not 
be  reelected  to  those  olfices  until  a  year  after 
having  held  them.  B.  If  the  period  of  sessions 
of  the  Senate  or  of  tlie  Permanent  (,'omniission 
shall  begin  in  the  second  half  of  a  month,  the 
default  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  shall  be 
covered  by  the  President  or  Vice-l^residcnt  who 
may  have  acted  in  the  Senate  or  in  tlie  Perma- 
nent Commission  during  the  tirst  half  of  the  said 
month.  C.  The  Senate  and  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission shall  renew,  the  last  day  of  each  month, 
their  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents.     For  these 

*See  the  Amendment  of  September  SB,  1878,  Art.  4. 


ollices  the  Permanent  Commission  shall  elect, 
alternatively,  in  one  month  two  Deputies  and  in 
the  following  month  two  Senators.  D.  When 
the  ollice  of  President  of  the  Kepublic  is  vacant, 
the  functionary  who  shall  take  it  eoiislitutionally 
as  his  substitute  must  isstie,  williin  tlie  dclinite 
term  of  lifleen  days,  the  summons  to  |)roceed  to 
a  new  election,  which  shall  be  held  within  the 
term  of  three  months,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  7(1  of  this  Constitution. 
The  provisional  Presi<lent  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
the  presidency  at  the  elections  which  are  held  to 
put  an  end  to  his  provisional  term.  E.  If,  on 
account  of  death  or  any  other  reas<in,  the  func- 
tionaries who,  aecordinu  to  this  law,  shoulil  tal<e 
the  place  of  the  President  of  tlujjeindilie,  might 
not  be  able  in  any  absolute  manner  to  do  .so,  it 
shall  be  taken,  under  predetermined  conditions, 
by  the  citizen  who  may  have  been  President  or 
Vice-President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Permanent 
Commission  in  the  month  prior  to  that  in  which 
they  discharged  those  ollices.  F.  Wlien  tlu- ollice 
of  President  of  the  Kepublic  shall  become  vacant 
within  the  last  si.\  months  of  the  const ilutioual 
period,  the  functionary  who  shall  take  the  place 
of  the  I'resident  shall  terminate  this  period.  G. 
To  be  eligible  to  the  position  of  President  or 
Vice-President  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Permanent 
Commission,  one  must  be  a  Jlexican  citizen  by 
birth.  II.  If  the  vacancy  in  the  ollice  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  should  occur  when  the 
Senate  and  Permanent  Commission  are  perform- 
ing their  functions  in  extra  sessions,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission  shall  till  the  vacancy, 
imder  conditions  indicated  in  this  article.  I. 
The  Vice-President  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Per- 
manent Commissicm  shall  enter  upon  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  which  this  Article 
confers  upon  them,  in  the  vacancies  of  the  otlice 
of  President  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Permanent 
Commission,  and  in  the  periods  only  while  the 
imi)ediment  lasts.  ,1.  The  newly-elected  Presi- 
dent shall  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
at  the  latest,  si.xty  days  after  that  of  the  election. 
In  case  the  House  of  Deputies  shall  not  be  in 
session,  it  shall  be  convened  in  extra  session,  in 
order  to  make  the  computation  of  votes  within 
the  term  mentioned. 

Art.  80.  In  tlie  vacancy  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, the  jieriod  of  the  newly-elected  President 
shall  be  computed  from  the  first  of  December  of 
the  year  prior  to  that  of  his  election,  provided 
he  may  not  have  taken  possession  of  his  oHice  on 
the  date  which  Article  78  determines. 

Art.  81.  The  office  of  President  of  the  Union 
may  not  lie  resigned,  except  for  grave  cause,  ap- 
liroved  by  Congress,  before  whom  the  resignation 
shall  be  jiresented. 

Art.  82.  I  f  for  any  reason  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent shall  not  have  been  made  and  published  by 
the  first  of  December,  on  which  the  transfer  of 
the  office  shovdil  be  made,  or  the  President-elect 
shall  not  have  been  ready  to  enter  upon  tlie  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  the  term  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent shall  end  nevertheless,  and  the  supreme 
executive  power  .shall  be  de|)Osited  provisionally 
in  the  functionary  to  whom  it  belongs  according 
to  the  jiidvisious  of  the  reformed  Article  79  of 
this  Constitution, 

Art.  83.  Till;  President,  on  taking  jios-session 
of  his  office,  shall  take  an  oath  before  Congress, 
and  in  its  recess  before  the  Permanent  Commis- 
sion, under  the  following  formula:    "  I  swear  tn 
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perfonn  loyally  and  patriotically  tlie  duties  of 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution,  and  seek  in  everj'thing 
for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Union."* 

Art.  84.  The  President  may  not  remove  from 
the  place  of  the  residence  of  the  Federal  powers, 
nor  lay  aside  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  with- 
out grave  cause,  approved  by  the  Congress,  and 
in  its  recesses  by  the  Permanent  Commission. 

Art.  85.  The  powers  and  obligations  of  the 
President  are  the  following:  1.  To  promulgate 
and  execute  the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Union,  providing,  in  the  administrative 
sphere,  for  their  exact  observance.  II.  To  ap- 
point and  remove  freely  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Cabinet,  to  remove  the  diplomatic  agents  and 
superior  employes  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  ap- 
point and  remove  freely  the  other  employes  of 
the  Union  whose  appointment  and  removal  are 
not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  or 
in  the  laws.  III.  To  appoint  ministers,  diplo- 
matic agents,  consuls-general,  with  the  approval 
of  Congress,  and,  in  its  recess,  of  the  Permanent 
Commission.  IV.  To  appoint,  with  the  aproval 
of  Congress,  the  colonels  and  other  superior  offi- 
cers of  the  national  army  and  navy,  and  the  su- 
perior employes  of  the  treasury.  V.  To  appoint 
the  other  officers  of  the  national  army  and  navy, 
according  to  the  laws.  VI.  To  control  the  per- 
manent armed  force  by  sea  and  land  for  the  in- 
ternal security  and  external  defence  of  the  Fed- 
eration. VII.  To  control  the  national  guard  for 
the  same  objects  within  the  limits  established  by 
Article  72,  Clause  XX.  VIII.  To  declare  war 
in  the  naniebf  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  after 
the  passage  of  the  necessary  law  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Union.  IX.  To  grant  letters  of  marque, 
subject  to  bases  fixed  by  the  Congress.  X.  To 
direct  diplomatic  negotiations  and  make  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  submitting  them  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Congress.  XI.  To  re- 
ceive ministers  and  other  envoys  from  foreign 
powers.  XII.  To  convoke  Congress  in  extra  ses- 
sions when  the  Permanent  Commission  shall  con- 
sent to  it.  XIII.  To  furnish  the  judicial  power 
with  that  assistance  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  prompt  exercise  of  its  functions.  XIV.  To 
open  all  classes  of  ports,  to  establish  maritime 
and  frontier  custom-houses  and  designate  their 
situation.  XV.  To  grant,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws,  pardons  to  criminals  sentenced  for 
crimes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  tri- 
bunals. XVI.  To  grant  exclusive  privileges,  for 
a  limited  time  and  according  to  the  proper  law, 
to  discoverers,  inventors,  or  perfecters  of  any 
branch  of  industry. 

Art.  86.  For  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of 
the  administrative  department  of  the  Federation 
there  shall  be  the  number  of  Secretaries  which 
the  Congress  ma_v  establish  by  a  law,  which  shall 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  business  and  pre- 
scribe what  shall  be  in  charge  of  each  Secretary. 

Art.  87.  To  be  a  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet  it 
is  required  that  one  shall  be  a  Mexican  citizen 
by  birth,  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights,  and  fully 
twenty -five  years  old. 

Art.  88.  All  the  regulations,  decrees,  and  orders 
of  the  President  must  be  signed  by  the  Secretary' 
of  the  Cabinet  who  is  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment to  which  the  subject  belongs.  Without 
this  requisite  they  shall  not  be  obeyed. 


*  See  the  Amendments  and  Additions  of  September  25, 
1873. 


Art.  89.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Cabinet  as 
soon  as  the  sessions  of  the  first  period  shall  be 
opened,  shall  render  an  account  to  the  Congress 
of  the  state  of  their  respective  departments. 

Art.  90.  The  exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of 
the  Federation  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  and  in  the  district  and  circuit  courts. 

Art.  91.  The  Suiireuie  Court  of  Justice  sliall 
be  compo.sed  of  eleven  judges,  four  supernum- 
eraries, one  fiscal,  and  one  attorney-general. 

Art.  92.  Each  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  shall  letnain  in  office  six  years,  and 
his  election  shall  be  indirect  in  the  first  degree, 
under  conditions  established  by  the  electoral  law! 

Art.  93.  In  order  to  be  elected  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  it  is  necessarv  that 
one  be  learned  in  the  science  of  the  law  "in  the 
judgment  of  the  electors,  more  than  thirty-five 
years  old,  and  a  Mexican  citizen  by  birth,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  rights. 

Art.  94.  The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice,  on  entering  upon  the  e.xerci.se  of  their 
charge,  shall  take  an  oath  before  Congress,  and, 
in  its  recesses,  before  the  Permanent  Commission, 
in  the  following  form:  "Do  you  swear  to  per- 
form loyally  and  patriotically  the  charge  of  Mag- 
istrate of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  which 
the  people  have  conferred  upon  you  inconformitj^ 
with  the  Constitution,  seeking  in  everything  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Union  ?  '"'  * 

Art.  95.  A  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  ma}'  resign  his  office  only  for  grave  cause, 
approved  by  the  Congress,  to  whom  the  resigna- 
tion shall  be  presented.  In  the  recesses  of  the 
Congress  the  judgment  shall  be  rendered  by  the 
Permanent  Commission. 

Art.  96.  The  law  shall  establish  and  organize 
the  circuit  and  district  courts. 

Art.  97.  It  belongs  to  the  Federal  tribunals  to 
take  cognizance  of  —  I.  All  controversies  which 
may  arise  in  regard  to  the  fulfilment  and  appli- 
cation of  the  Federal  laws,  except  in  the  case  in 
which  the  application  affects  only  private  in- 
terests; such  a  case  falls  witliin  the  competence 
of  the  local  judges  and  tribunals  of  the  common 
order  of  the  States,  of  the  Federal  District,  and 
of  the  Territory  of  Lower  California.  II.  All 
cases  pertaining  to  maritime  law.  III.  Those 
in  which  the  Federation  may  Ije  a  party.  FV. 
Those  that  may  arise  between  two  or  more  States. 
V.  Those  that  may  arise  between  a  State  and 
one  or  more  citizens  of  anollicr  State.  VI.  Civil 
or  criminal  cases  that  may  arise  under  treaties 
with  foreign  powers.  VII.  Cases  concerning  dip- 
lomatic agents  and  consuls. 

Art.  98.  It  belongs  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take  cognizance 
of  controversies  which  may  arise  between  one 
State  and  another,  and  of"  those  in  which  the 
Union  may  be  a  party. 

Art.  99.  It  belongs  also  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice  to  determine  the  questions  of  jurisdic- 
tion which  may  arise  between  tlic  Federal  tri- 
bunals, between  these  and  those  of  the  States, 
or  between  the  courts  of  one  State  and  those  of 
another. 

Art.  100.  In  the  other  ca.scs  comprehended  in 
Article  97,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  shall  be 
a  court  of  appeal  or,  rather,  of  last  resort,  accord- 
ing to  the  graduation  which  the  law  may  make  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts. 

»  See  Additions  to  tlie  Constitution,  September  45, 1873. 
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Art.  loi.  TiKtribumilsof llK-FiMkialionsh.iU 
dicidr  ill!  ()ia'slioiis  which  arise  — I.  Under  huvs 
or  acts  of  wliatever  iiuthority  wliich  viohite  in- 
dividual guarantees.  II.  Under  laws  or  aets  of 
the  State  authority  which  violate  or  restrain  the 
soveniuntv  of  the  States.  III.  Inder  laws  or 
acts  of  the  State  authority  which  invade  the 
sphere  of  the  Federal  authority. 

Art.  102.  All  the  judfjments  which  the  pre- 
ee.liri!;  article  nientious  shall  Ix-  had  on  petition 
of  the  a-tt'rleved  party,  by  means  of  judicial 
proceedings  and  forms  which  shall  bo  prescribed 
bv  law.  The  sentence  shall  be  always  such  as 
to  alTect  private  individuals  oidy,  limiting  itself 
to  defend  and  protect  them  in  the  special  case  to 
whiih  the  process  refers,  without  making  any 
general  declaration  respecting  the  law  or  act 
which  L'ave  rise  to  it. 

Art.  "103.  The  Senators,  the  Deputies,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  of  .lustice,  and  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Cabinet  are  responsible  for 
the  common  crimes  which  tliey  may  conuiiit  dur- 
injr  their  terms  of  oHice,  and  for  the  crimes,  mis- 
demeanors, and  negligence  into  which  they  may 
fall  in  the  performance  of  the  dutiesof  said  office. 
The  Governors  of  the  States  are  likewise  respon- 
silile  for  the  infraction  of  the  Constitution  and 
Federal  laws.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is 
also  rcsjxmsible ;  but  <hiring  the  term  of  his  otlice 
he  may  be  accused  only  for  the  crimes  of  treason 
against  the  country,  "express  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  attack  on  the  freedom  of  election, 
and  grave  crimes  of  the  common  order.  The  high 
functionaries  of  the  Federation  shall  not  enjoy 
any  Constitutional  privilege  for  the  otlieial  crimes, 
misdemeanors,  ornegligence  into  which  they  may 
fall  in  the  performance  of  any  employment,  oflice, 
or  pul)lic  commis.sion  which  they  may  have  ac- 
cepted during  the  period  for  which,  in  C'ouformity 
with  the  law,  they  shall  have  been  elected.  The 
.same  shall  happen  with  respect  to  those  common 
crimes  which  they  may  commit  during  the  per- 
formance of  said  emplo3'ment.  office,  or  commis- 
sion. In  order  tliat  the  cause  may  lie  initiate<l 
when  the  high  functionary  shall  have  returned 
to  the  exercise  of  his  proper  functions,  proceeding 
should  be  undertaken  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  .\rticle  10-t  of  this  Constitution. 

Art.  104.  If  the  crime  should  be  a  common 
one,  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  formed  into 
a  grand  jury,  shall  declare,  by  an  absolute  ma- 
jority of  votes,  whether  there  is  or  is  not  ground 
to  proceed  against  the  accused.  In  the  negative 
case,  there  shall  be  no  ground  for  further  pro- 
ceedings; in  the  affirmative,  the  accused  shall 
be,  by  the  said  act,  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

Art.  105.  The  houses  shall  take  cognizance  of 
official  crimes,  the  House  of  Deputies  as  a  jury 
of  accusation,  the  Senators  as  a  jury  of  judgment. 
The  jury  of  accusation  shall  have  for  its  object 
to  declare,  by  an  aljsolute  majorit}'  of  votes, 
whether  the  accused  is  or  is  not  culpable.  If 
the  declaration  should  be  absolutory,  the  func- 
tionary shall  continue  in  the  exercise  of  his  office ; 
if  it  sliould  be  condemnatory,  he  shall  be  imme- 
diately deprived  of  his  office,  and  shall  lie  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Senate.  The  latter,  formed 
into  a  jury  of  judgment,  and,  with  the  presence 
of  the  criminal  and  of  the  accuser,  if  there  should 
be  one,  shall  proceed  to  apply,  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  votes,  the  punishment  wliich  the  law 
designates. 


Art.  106.  A  judgment  of  responsibility  for 
official  crimes  having  been  pronounced,  no  favor 
of  pardon  may  be  extended  to  the  oll'ender. 

Art.  107.  The  resi)iinsil)ilily  forollicial  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  may  be  reciuired  only  during 
the  period  in  which  the  functionary  remains  in 
otlice,  and  one  year  thereafter. 

Art.  108.  W'itli  respect  to  demands  of  the  civil 
order,  there  shall  be  no  privilege  or  immuinty 
for  any  pulilic  functionary. 

Art."  109.  The  States  shall  adopt  for  their  in 
ternal  regimen  the  popular,  reiiresentative.  re 
pulilican  form  of  government,  ami  may  jirnvide 
in  their  resiiective  Constitutions  fur  the  rei'lection 
of  the  Governors  in  accordance  with  what  .\rlicle 
7S  provides  for  the  President  of  the  Uepulilic. 

Art.  110.  The  States  may  regulate  among 
themselves,  by  friendly  agreements,  their  re- 
si)ectivc  boundaries;  but  those  regulations  shall 
not  be  ('arried  into  elTect  without  the  approval 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Union. 

Art.  III.  The  States  may  not  in  any  case  — 
I.  Form  alliances,  treaties,  or  coalitions  with 
another  State,  or  with  foreign  [lowers,  excepting 
the  coalition  which  the  frontier  States  may  make 
for  offensive  or  defensive  war  against  the  In- 
dians. II.  Grant  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal. 
III.  Coinmoney,  oremitpaper  money  or  stamped 
paper. 

Art.  112.  Neither  may  anj-  State,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  of  the  Union:  I.  Es- 
tablish tonnage  duties,  or  any  port  duty,  or 
impose  taxes  or  duties  upon  im|i<irtations  or  ex- 
portations.  II.  Have  at  any  time  i)ermaiient 
troojjs  or  vessels  of  war.  III.  Make  war  by 
itself  on  any  foreign  power  except  in  cases  of 
invasion  or  of  such  imminent  peril  as  to  admit 
of  no  delay.  In  these  cases  the  State  shall  give 
notice  immediately  to  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Art.  113.  Each  State  is  under  obligation  to 
deliver  without  delay  the  criminals  of  other 
States  to  the  authority  that  claims  them. 

Art.  114.  The  Governors  of  the  Slates  are 
oliliged  to  p\iblisli  and  cause  to  be  obeyed  the 
Federal  laws. 

Art.  115.  In  each  State  of  the  Federation  en- 
tire faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  to  the  public 
acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  all  the 
other  States.  The  Congress  may,  by  means  of 
general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  of  proving 
said  acts,  records,  and  proceedings,  and  the  effect 
thereof. 

Art.  116.  The  powers  of  the  Union  are  bound 
to  protect  the  States  against  all  invasion  or  ex- 
ternal violence.  In  case  of  insurrection  or  in- 
ternal disturbance  they  shall  give  them  like  pro- 
tection, provided  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  or 
the  Executive,  if  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session, 
shall  request  it. 

Art.  117.  The  powers  which  are  not  expressly 
granted  by  this  Constitution  to  the  Federal 
authorities  are  understood  to  be  reserved  to  the 
States. 

Art.  118.  No  person  may  at  the  same  time 
hold  two  Federal  elective  offices;  but  if  elected 
to  two,  he  may  choose  which  of  them  he  will  till. 

Art.  119.  J<o  payment  shall  be  made  which  is 
not  comprehended  in  the  budget  or  determined 
by  a  subsequent  law. 

Art.  120.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  the 
nie.iibers  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  the 
Deputies,  and  other  public  officers  of  the  Federa- 
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tion,  who  are  choseu  bj-  popular  election,  shall 
receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  which 
shall  be  determined  by  law  and  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  This  compensation  may  not  be 
renounced,  and  any  law  which  augments  or  di- 
minishes it  shall  not  have  effect  during  the  period 
for  which  a  functionary  holds  the  otfice. 

Art.  121.  Every  public  officer,  without  any 
exception,  before  taking  possession  of  his  office, 
shall  take  an  oath  to  maintain  this  Constitution 
and  the  laws  which  emanate  from  it,* 

Art.  122.  In  time  of  peace  no  military  au- 
thority may  exercise  more  functions  than  those 
which  have  close  connection  with  military  disci- 
pline. There  shall  be  tixed  and  permanent  mili- 
tary commands  only  in  the  castles,  fortresses, 
anii  magazines  which  are  immediately  under  the 
government  of  the  Union ;  or  in  encampments, 
barracks,  or  depots  which  may  be  established 
outside  of  towns  for  stationing  troops. 

Art.  123.  It  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Federal 
authorities  to  exercise,  in  matters  of  religious 
worship  and  external  discipline,  the  intervention 
which  the  laws  may  designate. 

Art.  124.  The  States  shall  not  impose  any  duty 
for  the  simple  passage  of  goods  in  the  internal 
commerce.  The  Government  of  the  Union  alone 
may  decree  transit  duties,  but  only  with  respect 
to  foreign  goods  which  cross  the  country  by  in- 
lematioual  or  interoceauic  lines,  without  being 
on  the  national  territory  more  time  tliau  is  nec- 
essary to  traverse  it  and  depart  to  the  foreign 
country.  They  shall  not  prohibit,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  entrance  to  their  ten-itory,  or 
the  departure  from  it,  of  any  merchandise,  ex- 
cept on  police  grounds ;  nor  burden  the  articles 
of  national  production  on  their  departure  for  a 
foreign  country  or  for  another  State.  The  ex- 
emptions from  duties  which  they  concede  shall 
be  general ;  they  may  not  be  decreed  in  favor  of 
the  products  of  specified  origin.  The  quota  of 
the  import  for  a  given  amount  of  merchandise 
shall  be  the  same,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
origin,  and  no  heavier  burden  may  be  assigned 
to  it  than  that  which  the  similar  products  of  the 
political  entity  in  which  the  import  is  decreed 
bear.  The  national  merchandise  shall  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  definite  route  nor  to  inspection  or  reg- 
istry on  the  wa3'S,  nor  any  fiscal  document  be 
demanded  for  its  internal  circulation.  Nor  shall 
they  burden  foreign  merchandise  with  a  greater 
quota  thau  that  which  maj'  have  been  permitted 
them  by  the  Federal  law  to  receive. 

Art.  125.  The  forts,  military  quarters,  maga- 
zines, and  other  edifices  necessary  to  the  govern- 


ment of  the  Union  shall  be  under  tlie  immediate 
m.spectK)n  of  the  Federal  authorities. 

Art.  126.  This  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Union  which  emanate  from  it 
and  all  the  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  whole  Union.  The  judges  of  each  State  shall 
be  guided  by  said  Constitution,  law,  and  treaties 
in  spite  of  provisions  to  the  contrary  which  may 
appear  in  the  Constitutions  or  laws  of  the 
States. 

Art.  127.  The  present  Constitution  may  be 
added  to  or  reformed.  In  order  that  addftions 
or  alterations  may  become  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  required  that  the  Congress  of  the  Union, 
by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present, 
shall  agree  to  the  alterations  or  additions,  and 
that  these  shall  be  approved  by  the  majority  of 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States.  The  Congres"s  of 
the  Union  shall  count  the  votes  of  the  Legislatures 
and  make  the  declaiation  that  the  reforms  or 
additions  have  been  approved. 

Art.  128.  This  Constitution  shall  not  lose  its 
force  and  vigor  even  if  its  observance  be  inter- 
rupted by  a  rebellion.  In  ca.se  that  by  any  pub- 
lic disturbance  a  government  contrary  to  the 
principles  which  it  sanctions  shall  be  established, 
as  soon  as  the  people  recover  their  liberty  its  ob- 
servance shall  be  reestablished,  and  in  accordance 
with  it  and  the  laws  which  shall  have  been  is- 
sued in  virtue  of  if,  shall  be  judged  not  only 
those  who  shall  have  figured  in  the  government 
emanating  from  the  rel)elli(>n,  but  also  those  who 
shall  have  coSperated  with  it. 

Additions. 

Art.  I.  The  State  and  the  Church  are  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  The  Congress  may  not 
pass  laws  establishing  or  prohibiting  any  religion. 

Art.  2.  Marriage  is  a  civil  contract.  This  and 
the  other  acts  relating  to  the  civil  state  of  persons 
belong  to  the  exclu.sive  jurisdiction  of  the  func- 
tionaries and  authorities  of  the  civil  order,  within 
limits  provided  by  the  laws,  and  they  shall  have 
the  force  and  validity  which  the  same  attribute 
to  them. 

Art.  3.  No  religious  institution  may  acquire 
real  estate  or  capital  fixed  upon  it,  with  the  single 
exception  established  in  Article  27  of  this  Con- 
stitution. 

Art.  4.  The  simple  promise  to  speak  the  truth 
and  to  comply  with  the  obligations  which  have 
been  incurred,  shall  be  substituted  for  the  re- 
ligious oath,  with  its  effects  and  penalties. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  NETHERLANDS 
KINGDOM.    After  1830,  this  became  the  King- 


dom  of  Holland.     See  Netherlands:   A.    D. 
1830-1833,  and  1830-1884. 


CONSTITUTION   OF   NORWAY. 


"On  May  17,  1814,  ...  a  constitution  was 
granted  to  Norway.  The  Fundamental  Law  of 
the  constitution  (Grundlov),  which  almost  every 
peasant  farmer  nowadays  has  framed  and  hung 
up  in  the  chief  room  of  his  house,  bears  the  date 
the  4th  of  November  1814."— C.  F.  Keary,  iV<*/-- 
iray  and  the  NorwerjinnH,  ch.  13. — The  following 
is  the  text  of  the  constitution  as  granted  in  1814: 

*  See  the  Additions  of  September  25,  f873. 


Title  I. 

Article  1.  The  kingdom  of  Norway  is  a  free, 
independent,  undivisible.  and  inalienable  state, 
united  to  Sweden  tinder  the  same  king.  The 
form  of  its  government  is  limited,  hereditary, 
and  monarchical. 

2.  The  Lutheran  evangelical  religion  shall 
continue  to  be  the  ruling  religion  of  the  king- 
dom; those  of  the  inhabitants  whicli  profess  it 
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are  bouuil  to  bring  up  llieir  chililrtn  in  its  ti'nots; 
Ji'suits  iiuil  monastic  oriliTs  sliall  not  be  pro- 
hibited in  the  kingdom.  Tlie  admission  of  Jews 
into  tlie  kingdom  sliall  always  be.  as  formerly, 
prohibited. 

Title  II. 

Article  1.  The  executive  power  is  declared  to 
be  in  the  jierson  of  the  king. 

'2.  The  king  shall  always  profess  the  evan- 
gelical Lutheran  religion,  which  he  shall  main- 
tain and  protect. 

ii.  The  person  of  the  king  is  sacred:  he  can 
neither  be  blamed  or  accused. 

4-.  The  succession  is  lineal,  and  collateral, 
such  as  it  is  determined  by  the  order  of  succes- 
sion decreed  by  the  general  estates  of  Sweden, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  king  in  the  Act  of  the  26th 
September  ISIO,"  of  which  a  translation  is  an- 
nexi'd  to  this  Constitution.  Of  the  number  of 
legitimate  heirs,  is  comprehended  the  child  in  its 
mother's  womb,  which,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be 
born,  after  the  (leath  of  its  father,  takes  the  place 
which  is  line  to  him  in  the  line  of  succession. 
When  a  Prince,  heir  of  the  re-united  crowns  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  shall  be  born,  his  naiue. 
and  the  day  of  his  birtli  sliall  be  announced  at 
the  lirst  Storthing,  and  inscribed  in  the  registers. 

5.  Should  there  not  be  found  any  prince,  a 
legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  the  king  can  pro- 
pose his  successor  at  the  Storthing  of  Norway, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  the  states  general  of 
Sweden.  As  soon  as  the  king  shall  have  made 
the  proposition,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
nations  shall  choose  froiu  among  them  a  coniniit- 
tec.  invested  with  the  right  of  determiMing  the 
election,  in  case  the  king's  proposition  should 
not,  by  the  plurality  of  voices,  be  approved  of 
separately  by  the  representatives  of  each  of  the 
countries.  The  number  of  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, shall  be  composed  of  an  ec|ual  number  of 
Norwegians  and  .Swedes,  so  that  the  step  to  fol- 
low in  the  election  shall  lie  regulated  by  a  law 
which  the  king  shall  propose  at  the  same  time  to 
the  next  Storthing,  and  the  states  general  of 
Sweden.  They  shall  draw  by  lot  one  out  of  the 
committee  for  its  member. 

O.  The  Storthing*  of  Norway,  and  the  states 
general  of  Sweden  shall  concert  to  fix  by  a  law 
the  king's  majority;  if  they  cannot  agree,  a  com- 
mittee, taken  from  the  representatives  of  the  two 
nations,  shall  decide  it  in  the  manner  established 
by  article  otli,  title  2nd.  As  soon  as  the  king 
shall  have  attained  the  years  of  majority  fixed 
by  the  law.  he  shall  publicly  declare  that  he  is  of 
age.f 

7.  When  the  king  comes  of  age  he  shall  take 
into  his  hands  the  reins  of  government,  and  make 
the  following  oath  to  the  Storthing:  "I  swear,  on 
mj'  soul  and  conscience,  to  govern  the  kingdom 
of  Norway  conformably  to  its  constitution  and 
laws."  If  the  Storthing  is  not  then  assembled, 
this  oath  shall  be  deposited  in  writing  in  the 
council,  and  solemnly  repeated  by  the  king  at 
the  first  Storthing,  either  viva  voce  or  by  writing, 
by  the  person  whom  he  shall  have  appointed  to 
this  effect. 

8.  The  coronation  of  the  king  shall  take  place 
when  he  is  of  age.  In  the  cathedral  of  Drontheim, 

'The  natioDal  assembly,  or  general  estates  of  the  kiae- 
dom. 

tA  law  of  the  Storthing,  13th  July  1815.  and  sanctioned 
by  the  king,  drelared  that  the  king  is  major  on  arriving 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 


at  the  time  and  with  those  ceremonies  that  shall 
be  fixed  by  himself. 

9.  The  king  shall  pass  some  time  in  Norway 
yearly,  unless  this  is  prevented  by  urgent  cir- 
cumstances. 

10.  The  king  shall  exclusively  choose  a  coun- 
cil of  Norwegians,  citizens,  who  shall  have  at- 
tained the  seventieth  year  of  their  age.  This 
council  shall  be  composed  at  least  of  a  minister 
of  state,  and  seven  other  members.  In  like 
manner  the  king  can  create  a  viceroy  or  a  gov- 
ernment. The  king  shall  arrange  the  allairs 
between  the  members  of  the  council,  in  such 
manner  as  he  shall  consider  expedient.  Hesides 
these  ordinary  members  of  council,  the  king,  or 
in  his  alisence  the  viceroy  (or  the  government 
jointly  with  the  ordinary  members  of  council) 
may  on  particular  occasions,  call  other  Norwe- 
gians, citizens,  to  sit  there,  provided  they  are  not 
members  of  the  Storthing.  The  father  and  son, 
or  two  brothers,  shall  not,  at  the  same  time,  have 
a  seal  in  the  council. 

11.  The  king  shall  appoint  a  governor  of  the 
kingdom  in  his  absence,  and  on  failure  it  shall 
be  governed  by  the  viceroy  or  a  governor,  with 
five  at  least  of  the  members  of  council.  The}' 
shall  govern  the  kingilom  in  the  name  and  behalf 
of  the  king;  and  they  shall  observe  inviolably, 
as  much  the  principles  contained  in  this  funda- 
mental law  as  those  relative  precepts  the  king 
shall  lay  down  in  his  instructions.  They  shall 
make  a  humble  reiiort  to  the  king  upon  those 
affairs  they  have  decided.  All  matters  sluill  be 
decided  by  plurality  of  votes.  If  the  votes 
haiipeii  to  be  equal,  the  viceroy  or  governor,  or 
in  their  absence  the  first  member  of  council,  shall 
have  two. 

12.  The  prince  royal  or  his  eldest  son  can  be 
viceroy  ;  but  this  can  only  occur  when  they  have 
attained  the  majority  of  the  king.  In  the  case 
of  a  governor,  either  a  Norwegian  or  a  Swede 
ma}'  be  nominated.  The  viceroy  shall  remain  in 
the  kingdom,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  reside 
in  a  foreign  one  beyond  three  months  each  year. 
When  the  king  shall  be  present,  the  viceroy's 
functions  shall  cease.  If  there  is  no  viceroy,  but 
only  a  governor,  the  functions  of  the  latter  shall 
also  cease,  in  which  event  he  is  only  the  first 
member  of  council. 

13.  During  the  residence  of  the  king  in 
Sweden,  he  shall  always  have  near  him  the 
minister  of  state  of  Norway,  and  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Norwegian  council,  when  they 
shall  be  annually  changed.  These  are  charged 
with  similar  duties,  and  the  same  constitutional 
responsibility  attaches  to  them  as  to  the  sitting 
council  in  Norway ;  and  it  is  only  in  their  pres- 
ence that  state  aff;iirs  shall  be  decided  bj'  the 
king.  All  petitions  addressed  to  the  king  by 
Norwegian  citizens  ought,  first,  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Norwegian  council,  that  they  may  be  duly 
considered  previously  to  decisions  being  pro- 
nounced. In  general,  no  affairs  ought  to  be 
decided  before  the  council  has  expressed  an 
opinion,  in  case  it  should  be  met  with  important 
objections.  The  minister  of  state  of  Norway 
ought  to  report  the  affairs,  and  he  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  expedition  in  the  resolutions  which 
shall  have  been  taken. 

14.  The  king  shall  regulate  public  worship 
and  its  rites,  as  well  as  all  assemblies  that  have 
religion  for  their  object,  so  that  ministers  of  re- 
ligion may  observe  their  forms  prescribed  to  them. 
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15.  Tlic  king  can  give  and  abolisli  ordinances 
which  respect  commerce,  the  custom-house, 
manufactures,  anil  police.  They  shall  not,  how- 
ever, be  contrary  to  the  constitution  nor  tin;  laws 
adopted  by  the  Storthing.  They  shall  have  pro- 
visional force  until  the  ne.xt  Storthing. 

16.  The  king  shall  in  general  regulate  the 
taxes  imposed  by  the  Storthing.  The  public 
treasurerof  Norway  shall  remain  in  Norway,  and 
the  revenues  shall  only  be  employed  towards  the 
expenses  of  Norway. 

17.  The  king  shall  superintend  the  manner 
in  which  the  domains  and  crown  property  of  the 
state  are  employed  and  governed,  in  the  manner 
fixed  by  the  Storthing,  and  which  shall  be  most 
advantageous  to  the  country. 

18.  The  king  in  council"  has  the  right  to  par- 
don criminals  when  the  supreme  triljunal  has 
pronoimced  its  opinion.  The  criminal  has  the 
choice  of  receiving  pardon  from  the  king  or  of 
submitting  to  the  punishment  to  which  he  is 
condemned.  In  the  causes  which  the  Odelsthing 
would  have  ordered  to  be  carrietl  to  the  Rigsret, 
there  can  be  no  other  pardon  but  that  which 
shall  liberate  from  a  capital  punishment. 

19.  The  king,  after  having  heard  his  Norwe- 
gian council,  shall  dispose  of  all  the  civil,  eccle- 
siastic, and  military  emploj'ments.  Those  who 
assist  in  the  functions  shall  swear  obedience  and 
fidelity  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  king.  The 
princes  of  the  roj-al  family  cannot  be  invested 
with  any  civil  employment;  yet  the  prince  royal, 
or  his  eldest  son,  may  be  nominated  vicero}-. 

30.  The  governor  of  the  kingdom,  the  minis- 
ter of  state,  other  members  of  council,  and  those 
employed  in  the  functions  connected  with  these 
offices,  the  envoj's  and  consuls,  superior  magis- 
trates, civil  and  ecclesiastic  commanders  of  regi- 
ments, and  other  military  bodies,  governors  of 
fortresses,  and  commanders-in-chief  of  .ships  of 
war,  shall,  without  previous  arrest,  be  deposed 
by  the  king  and  his  Norwegian  council.  As  to 
the  pension  to  be  granted  to  those  employed  they 
shall  be  decided  by  the  first  Storthing.  In  the 
mean  time,  they  shall  enjoy  two-third  parts  of 
their  former  salary.  The  others  emplo}-ed  can 
only  be  suspended  by  the  king,  and  they  shall 
afterwards  be  brought  before  the  tribunals,  but 
cannot  be  deposed  excepting  by  order  of  an 
arrest,  and  the  king  cannot  make  them  change 
their  situations  contrary  to  their  will. 

31.  The  king  can  confer  orders  of  knighthood 
on  whomsoever  he  chooses,  in  reward  of  dis- 
tinguished services,  which  shall  be  published; 
but  he  can  confer  no  other  rank,  with  the  title, 
than  that  which  is  attached  to  every  employment. 
An  order  of  knighthooil  does  not  liberate  the  per- 
son on  whom  it  is  conferred  from  those  duties 
common  to  all  citizens,  and  particular  titles  are 
not  conferred  in  order  to  obtain  situations  in  the 
state.  Such  persons  shall  preserve  the  title  and 
rank  attached  to  those  situations  which  they 
have  occupied.  No  person  can.  for  the  future, 
obtain  personal,  mixed,  or  hereditary  privileges. 

22.  The  king  elects  and  dismis.ses,  whenever 
he  thinks  proper,  all  the  oflicers  attached  to  his 
court. 

23.  The  king  is  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces,  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  kingdom,  and 
these  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished  without 
the  consent  of  the  Storthing.  They  will  not  be 
ceded  to  the  service  of  any  foreign  power,  and 
troops    belonging  to   a   foreign  power  (except 
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auxiliary  troops  in  ca.se  of  a  hostile  invasion,) 
cannot  enter  the  country  without  the  consent  of 
the  Storthing.  During  peace,  the  Norwegian 
troops  shall  be  stationed  in  Norwav,  and  not  in 
Sweden.  Notwithstanding  this  t'he  kin'j  may 
have  in  Sweden  a  Norwegian  guard,  con'iposeil 
of  volunteers,  and  may  for  a  short  time,  not  ex- 
ceeding six  weeks  in  a  year,  assemble  troops  in 
the  environs  of  the  two  countries,  for  exercising; 
but  in  case  there  are  more  than  3,000  men,  com- 
posing the  army  of  one  of  the  two  countries,  they 
cannot  in  time  of  peace  enter  the  other.*  The 
Norwegian  army  and  gun-boats  shall  not  be  em- 
plo^'ed  without  the  consent  of  the  Storthing. 
The  Norwegian  fleet  shall  have  dry  docks,  and 
during  peace  its  stations  and  harbours  in  Nor- 
way. Ships  of  war  of  both  countries  shall  be 
supplied  with  the  seamen  of  the  other,  so  long  as 
they  shall  voluntarily  engage  to  serve.  The 
landwehr,  and  other  Norwegian  forces,  which 
are  not  calculated  among  the  number  of  troops 
of  the  line,  shall  never  Ije  employed  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway. 

24.  The  king  has  the  right  of  assembling 
troops,  commencing  war,  making  peace,  conclud- 
ing and  dissolving  treaties,  sending  ministers  to, 
and  receiving  those  of,  foreign  courts.  When  he 
begins  war  he  ought  to  advise  the  council  of 
Norwa}',  consult  it,  and  order  it  to  prepare  an 
address  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  relative  to 
its  finances,  and  proper  means  of  defence.  On 
this  the  king  shall  convoke  the  minister  of  state 
of  Norway,  and  those  of  the  council  of  Sweden, 
at  an  extraordinary  assembly,  when  he  shall  ex- 
plain all  those  relative  circumstances  that  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration :  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Norwegian  council,  and  a  similar  one 
on  the  part  of  Sweden,  upon  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom, shall  then  be  presented.  The  king  shall  then 
recjuire  advice  upon  these  objects;  and  each  shall 
be  inserted  in  a  register,  under  the  responsibility 
imposed  by  the  constitution,  when  the  king  shall 
then  adopt  that  resolution  which  he  judges  most 
proper  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

25.  On  this  occasion  all  the  members  of  coun- 
cil must  be  present,  if  not  prevented  by  some  law- 
ful cause,  and  no  resolution  ought  to  be  adopted 
unless  one  half  of  the  members  are  present.  In 
Norwegian  affairs,  which,  according  to  the  fif- 
teenth article,  are  decided  in  Sweden,  no  resolu- 
tion shall  be  taken  unless  the  minister  of  state  of 
Norway  and  one  of  the  members  of  council,  or 
two  members,  are  present. 

26.  The  representations  respecting  employ- 
ments, and  other  important  acts,  excepting  those 
of  a  diplomatic  and  military  nature,  properly  so 
called,  shall  be  referred  to  the  council  by  him 
who  is  one  of  the  members  in  the  department 
charged  with  it,  who  shall  accordingly  draw  up 
the  resolution  adopted  in  council. 

27.  If  any  member  of  council  is  prevented 
from  appearing,  and  referring  the  affairs  which 
belong  to  his  peculiar  tiepartment,  he  shall  be  re- 
placed in  this  office  by  one  of  the  others  appointed 
to  this  [jurpose,  cither  by  the  king,  if  iiersonally 
present,  and  if  not,  by  him  who  has  precedence  in 
the  council,  jointly  with  the  other  members  com- 
posing it.     Should  several  of  these  be  prevented 

*  The  law  of  the  Storthine,  5th  July  ISir..  liears.  that 
troops  nf  the  line  shall  l>e  eniploveil  beyniid  the  fnintiers 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  interpretation  griven  by  it  to  that 
law  is,  that  troop.':  of  the  line  shall  be  employed  be.vond 
the  frontiers  of  tne  two  kingdoms. 
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from  nppoiirin,!;,  so  tlint  only  one  half  of  the  ordi- 
imry  nuiiiluT  is  ])rfscnt,  the  other  employed  in 
Ihe'otViees  shall  in  like  manner  have  riirht  to  sit 
in  cnuneil;  an<l  in  that  event  it  shall  he  after- 
wards referred  to  the  kin^,  who  deeidcs  if  they 
ouirht  to  eontinne  to  exercise  this  olliee. 

28.  Till-  eoiincil  shall  keep  a  register  of  all 
alTairs  that  may  come  under  its  ronsideration. 
Kvery  individual  who  sits  in  it  sliall  he  at  liherty 
to  irive  his  opinion  freely,  whicli  tlie  kini;  is 
oblijretl  to  hear;  but  it  is  re.served  to  his  majesty 
to  adopt  resolutions  after  he  has  consulted  his 
own  mind.  If  a  nieml)er  of  council  linds  that 
the  kiuj^'s  rcsf)lution  is  contrary  to  the  form  of 
government,  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  or  in- 
jurious to  the  state,  he  shall  consider  it  his  duty 
to  opposi'  it,  and  record  his  opinion  in  the  register 
accordingly;  hut  he  who  remains  silent  shall  be 
presumeil  to  have  agreed  witli  the  king,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  it,  even  in  the  case  of  be- 
ing referred  to  at  a  future  period  ;  and  the  Odels- 
thing  is  empowered  to  bring  him  before  the 
Rigsret. 

39.  All  the  orders  issued  by  the  king  (mili- 
tary affairs  excepted)  shall  be  countersigned  by 
the  Norwegian  minister  of  state. 

30.  Resiihitions  made  in  absence  of  the  king, 
by  the  council  in  Norway,  shall  be  puljlicly  iim- 
claimed  and  signed  by  the  viceroy,  or  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  and  countersigned  by  him  who 
shall  have  referred  them,  and  he  is  further  re- 
sponsible for  the  accuracy  and  dispatch  with  the 
register  in  which  the  resolution  is  entered. 

;{1.  All  representations  relative  to  the  affairs 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  writings  concerning 
tlK'in,  must  be  in  the  Norwegian  language. 

tit2.  The  heir-ajiparent  to  the  throne,  if  a  son 
of  the  reigning  king,  shall  have  the  title  of  prince 
royal,  the  other  legitimate  heirs  to  the  crown 
shall  be  called  princes,  and  the  king's  daughters 
princesses. 

33.  As  soon  as  the  heir  shall  liave  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  shall  have  a  right  to  sit 
in  council,  without,  however,  having  a  vote,  or 
any  responsibility. 

34.  No  prince  of  the  blood  shall  marry  with- 
out permi-ssion  of  the  king,  and  in  case  of  con- 
travention, he  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  the  crown 
of  Norway. 

3.5.  The  princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal 
family,  shall  not,  so  far  as  respects  their  jiersons, 
be  bound  to  appear  before  other  judges,  but  be- 
fore the  king  or  whomsoever  he  shall  liave  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose. 

3G.  The  minister  of  state  of  Norway,  as  well 
as  the  two  members  of  council  who  are  near  the 
king,  shall  have  a  seat  and  deliberative  voice  in 
the  Swedish  council,  where  objects  relative  to 
the  two  kingdoms  shall  be  treated  of.  In  alTairs 
of  this  nature  the  advice  of  the  council  ought 
also  to  be  luiderstood,  unless  these  require  qutck 
dispatch,  so  as  not  to  allow  time. 

.37.  If  the  king  hajipens  to  die,  and  the  heir 
to  the  throne  is  imder  age,  the  council  of  Nor- 
way, and  that  of  Sweden,  shall  assemble,  and 
mutually  call  a  convocation  of  the  Storthing  in 
Norway  and  Diet  of  Sweden. 

38.  Although  the  representatives  of  the  two 
kingdoms  should  have  assembled,  and  regulated 
the  administration  during  the  king's  minority,  a 
council  composed  of  an  "equal  number  of  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish  members  shall  govern  the 
kingdoms,  and  follow  their  fundamental  recipro- 


cal laws.  The  minister  of  state  of  Norway  who 
sits  in  this  council,  shall  draw  by  ballot  in  order 
to  decide  on  whicli  of  its  members  the  preference 
shall  happen  to  fall. 

3!).  The  regulations  contained  in  the  two  last 
arlicles  shall  be  always  ecjually  adopted  after  the 
constitution  of  Sweden.  It  belongs  to  the  Swed- 
ish council,  in  this  quality,  to  be  at  the  head  of 
governnienl. 

40.  Willi  respect  toinore  particularand  neces- 
sary affairs  that  might  occur  in  cases  under  the 
three  former  articles,  the  king  shall  propose  to 
the  first  Storthing  in  Norway,  and  at  the  first 
Diet  in  Sweden,  a  law  having  for  its  basis  the 
princijile  of  a  i)erfoct  equality  existing  between 
the  two  kingdoms. 

41.  The  election  of  guardians  to  be  at  the 
head  of  government  during  the  king's  minority, 
shall  be  made  after  the  same  rules  and  manner 
formerly  prescribed  in  the  second  title.  Article 
5th,  concerning  the  election  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne. 

42.  The  individuals  who  in  the  cases  \iiuler 
the  3Sth  and  8!)th  articles,  are  at  the  head  of  gov- 
ernment, .shall  be,  the  Norwegians  at  the  Storlli- 
iiigof  Norway,  and  shall  take  the  following  oath  : 
"  I  swear,  on  my  soul  and  conscience,  to  govern 
tlie  kingdom  conformably  to  its  eonstitutiini  and 
laws;"  anil  the  Swedes  sliall  also  make  a  similar 
oath.  If  there  is  not  a  Storthing  or  Diet,  it  shall 
be  deposited  in  writing  in  the  council,  and  after- 
wards repeated  at  the  first  of  these  when  they 
happen  to  assemble. 

43.  As  soon  as  the  governments  have  ceased, 
they  shall  be  restored  to  the  king,  and  the  Storth- 
ing. 

44.  If  the  Storthing  is  not  convoked,  agree- 
ably to  what  is  expres.sed  in  the  38th  and  39th 
articles,  the  supreme  tribunal  shall  consider  it  as 
an  imperious  duty,  at  the  exjiiratiou  of  four 
weeks,  to  call  a  meeting. 

4.5.  The  charge  of  the  education  of  the  king, 
in  ca.se  his  father  may  not  have  left  in  writing 
instructions  regarding  it,  shall  be  regulated  in 
tlie  manner  laid  down  under  the  Sth  and  41st 
articles.  It  is  held  to  be  an  invariable  rule,  that 
the  king  during  his  minority  shall  learn  the  Nor- 
wegian language. 

40.  If  the  masculine  line  of  the  royal  family 
is  extinct,  and  there  has  not  been  elected  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne,  the  election  of  a  new 
dynasty  shall  be  proceeded  in,  and  after  the  man- 
ner prescribed  under  the  oth  article.  In  the 
mean  time  the  executive  power  shall  be  exercised 
agreeably  to  the  41st  article. 

Title  III. 
Article  1.  Legislative  power  is  exercised  by 
the  Storthing,  which  is  constituted  of  two  houses, 
namely,  the  Lagthing  and  Odelsthing. 

2.  None  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  but  Nor- 
wegians, who  have  attained  twenty-five  years, 
and  resided  in  the  country  during  five  j'ears. 
1.  Those  who  are  exercising,  or  who  have  exer- 
cised functions.  3.  Possess  land  in  the  country, 
which  has  been  let  for  more  than  five  years.  3. 
Are  burgesses  of  some  city,  or  possess  either  in 
it,  or  some  village,  a  house,  or  property  of  the 
value  of  at  least  three  hundred  bank  crowns  in 
silver. 

3.  There  shall  be  drawn  up  in  cities  by  the 
magistrates,  and  in  every  jiarish  by  the  public 
authority  and  the  priest,  a  register  of  all  the  in- 
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hiiliitauts  who  are  vottrs.  They  shall  also  note 
iu  it  -without  delay,  those  changes  which  may 
successively  take  place.  Before  being  inscribed 
in  the  register,  every  one  shall  take  an  oath,  be- 
fore the  tribunal,  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution. 

4.  Right  of  voting  is  suspended  in  the  follow- 
ing cases:  1.  By  the  accusation  of  crime  before 
atriliunal;  2.  By  not  attaining  the  proper  age; 
3.  By  insolvency  or  bankruptcy,  until  creditors 
have  obtained  their  payment  in  whole,  unless  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  former  has  arisen  from 
fire,  or  other  unforeseen  events. 

5.  The  right  of  voting  is  forfeited  definitively : 

1.  By  condemnation  to  the  house  of  correction, 
slaver}-,  or  punishment  for  defamatory  language ; 

2.  By  acceptance  of  the  service  of  a  foreign 
power,  without  the  consent  of  government.  3. 
By  obtaining  the  right  of  citizen  in  a  foreign 
country.  4.  By  conviction  of  having  purchased 
and  sold  votes,  and  having  voted  in  more  than 
one  electoral  assembly. 

(J.  The  electoral  a.ssemblies  and  districts  are 
liekl  every  three  years,  and  .shall  finish  before  the 
end  of  the  month  of  December, 

7.  Electoral  assemblies  shall  be  held  for  the 
country,  at  the  manor-house  of  the  parish,  the 
church,  town-hall,  or  some  other  fit  place.  In 
the  country  they  shall  be  directed  b}'  the  first 
minister  and  assistants;  and  in  towns,  by  magis- 
trates and  sheriffs;  election  shall  be  made  in  the 
order  appointed  by  the  registers.  Disputes  con- 
cerning the  right  of  voting  shall  be  decided  by 
the  directors  of  the  assembly,  from  whose  judg- 
ment an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Storthing. 

8.  Before  proceeding  to  the  election,  the  con- 
stitution shall  be  read  with  a  loud  voice  in  the 
cities,  Ijv  the  first  magistrate,  and  In  the  country 
liy  the  curate. 

t).  In  cities,  an  elector  shall  be  chosen  by  fifty 
eligible  inhabitants.  They  shall  assemble  eight 
days  after,  in  the  place  appointed  by  the  magis- 
trate, and  choose,  eitlier  from  amongst  themselves, 
or  from  others  who  are  eligible  in  tlie  department 
of  their  election,  a  fourth  of  their  number  to  sit 
at  the  Storthing,  that  is  after  the  manner  of  three 
to  si.x  in  choosing  one ;  seven  to  ten  in  electing 
two;  eleven  to  fourteen  in  choosing  three,  and 
fifteen  to  eighteen  in  electing  four;  which  is  the 
greatest  number  permitted  to  a  citj'  to  send.  If 
these  consist  of  less  than  150  eligible  inhabitants, 
they  shall  send  the  electors  to  the  nearest  city,  to 
vote  conjointly  with  the  electors  of  the  former, 
when  the  two  shall  onl}'  be  considered  as  forming 
one  district.* 

lO.  In  each  parish  iu  the  country  the  eligible 
inhaliitants  shall  choose  in  proportion  to  their 
number  electors  in  the  following  manner:  that  is 
to  say,  a  hundred  may  choose  one:  two  to  tliree 
hundred,  three ;  and  so  on  in  the  same  propor- 
tion.! Electors  shall  assemble  a  month  after,  in 
the  idace  appointed  by  the  bailiff,  and  choose, 
cither  from  amongst  themselves  or  the  others  of 

*  A  law  passed  8th  February  181G.  contains  this  amend- 
ment. Twenty-five  electors  and  more  shall  not  elect  more 
than  three  representatives,  which  shall  he.  ad  interim, 
the  greatest  number  which  the  bailiwick  can  send  ;  and. 
consequently,  out  of  which  the  number  of  ie|iresentatives 
in  the  county,  which  are  sixty-one,  shall  be  diminished 
from  fifty  to  fifty-three. 

+  If  future  Storthings  discover  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  towns  from  an  increase  of  poiJidation  should 
amount  to  thirty,  the  same  Storthing  shall  have  right  to 
augment  of  new  tlie  number  of  represeiuatives  of  the 
country,  in  the  manner  fixed  by  the  princij>les  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  shall  be  held  as  a  rule  in  future. 


the  badiwick  eligible,  a  tenth  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  sit  at  the  Storthing,  so  tliat  five  to  fourteen 
may  choose  one;  fifteen  to  twenty-four  mav 
choose  two  of  them;  twenty-five  to"thirty-f<)iif 
three;  thirty -five  and  beyonil  it,  four.  This  is  the 
greatest  number. 

1  1.  The  powers  contained  in  the  9th  and  10th 
articles  shall  have  their  proper  force  and  effect 
until  ne.\t  Storthing.  If  it  is  found  that  tlie  re- 
presentatives of  cities  constitute  more  or  less  than 
one-third  of  those  of  the  kingdom,  the  Storthing, 
as  a  rule  for  the  future,  .shall  have  right  to  change 
these  powers  in  such  a  manner  that  representa- 
tives of  the  cities  may  join  with  those  of  the 
country,  as  one  to  two ;  ;md  the  total  number  of 
representatives  ought  not  to  be  under  seventy- 
five,  nor  above  one  Inmdred. 

12.  Those  eligilile,  who  are  in  the  country, 
and  are  prevented  from  jittending  l)y  sickness, 
military  service,  or  other  proper  reasons,  can 
transmit  their  votes  in  writing  to  those  who  direct 
the  electoral  assemblies,  before  their  termination. 

13.  No  person  can  be  chosen  a  representative, 
unless  he  is  thirty  years  of  age,  and  has  resided 
ten  years  in  the  country. 

14.  The  members  of  council,  those  employed 
in  their  offices,  officers  of  the  cotirt,  and  its  pen- 
.sioners,  shall  not  be  chosen  as  representatives. 

15.  Individuals  chosen  to  be  representatives, 
are  obliged  to  accept  of  the  election,  unless  pre- 
vented by  motives  considered  lawftd  by  theelect- 
ors,  whose  judgment  may  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  Storthing.  A  person  who  has 
appeared  more  than  once  as  representative  at  an 
ordinary  Storthing,  is  not  obliged  to  accept  of  the 
election  for  the  ne.xt  ordinary  Storthing.  If  legal 
reasons  prevent  a  representative  from  apjiearing 
at  the  Storthing,  the  person  wlio  after  hiiu  has 
most  votes  shall  take  his  place. 

16.  As  soon  as  representatives  have  been 
elected,  they  shall  receive  a  writing  in  tlie  coiin- 
tiy  from  the  superior  magistrate,  and  in  the  cities 
from  the  magistrate,  also  from  all  the  electoi-s, 
as  a  proof  that  they  have  been  elected  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  b_v  the  constitution.  The  .Storth- 
ing shall  judge  of  the  legality  of  this  authority. 

17.  AH  representatives  have  a  right  to  claim 
an  inilemnification  in  travelling  to  and  returning 
from  the  Storthing:  as  well  as  subsistence  dur- 
ing the  period  they  shall  have  remained  there. 

18.  During  the  journey,  and  return  of  repre- 
sentatives, as  w'ell  as  the  time  they  may  have 
attended  the  Storthing,  they  are  e.\emi>teil  from 
arrest ;  unless  they  are  seized  in  some  llagrant 
and  public  act,  and  out  of  the  Storthing  they  shall 
not  be  responsible  for  the  opinions  they  may  have 
declared  in  it.  Every  one  is  hound  to  conforin 
himself  to  the  order  established  in  it. 

IJ).  Representatives,  chosen  in  the  manner 
above  declared,  compose  the  Storthing  of  the 
kingdom  of  Norwaj-. 

20.  The  opening  of  the  Storthing  shall  be 
made  tlie  first  lawftd  day  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, every  three  years,  iii  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, unless  the  "king,  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, bv  foreign  invasion  or  contagious  disease, 
fixes  on  some  other  city  of  the  kingdom.  Such 
change  ought  then  to  be  early  announced. 

21.  In  extraordinary  cases,  the  king  has  the 
riirht  of  assembling  the  Storthing,  williotit  a-- 
spect  to  the  ordinary  time.  The  king  will  then 
cause- to  be  issued  aVroclamation.  which  is  to  be 
read  in  all  the  principal  churches  six  weeks  at 
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Icnst  previous  to  the  day  fi-ved  for  the  as.S('m- 
bliiiir  of  members  of  the  Storthing  tit  tlie  plaee 
appointed. 

22.  Sueli  e.xtraordinnry  Storthin?  may  hedis- 
sdlvcil  by  the  l<inir  when  lie  sliall  judu'e  lit. 

'2',i.  .Memliers  of  tlie  Storthin;;  sliall  continue 
in  the  e.xercise  of  their  olKee  diirinir  three  eon- 
secutive  years,  as  nnieli  diirins;  an  cxlraordinary 
as  any  ordinary  Storthing  that  iniglit  be  held 
during  this  time. 

24.  If  an  <'.xtraordinary  Storthing  is  held  at  a 
time  when  the  ordinary  Storthing  ought  to  as- 
semble, the  fuiielions  o"f  the  first  will  eeasc,  as 
soon  as  the  s<'eonil  shall  have  met. 

25.  The  e.xtraordinary  Storthing,  no  more 
than  the  ordinary,  can  be  held  if  two-thirds  of 
tlir  iiu'inbers  do  not  hapjien  to  be  jiresent. 

2<>.  As  soon  as  the  Storthing  shall  be  organ- 
ized, the  king,  or  the  person  who  shall  Ik;  ap- 
[itvinled  by  him  for  that  purpose,  shall  open  it  by 
an  address,  in  whieh  he  is  to  describe  the  state  (>f 
the  kingdom,  and  those  ob.iects  to  whieh  he  di- 
reels  tlic  attention  of  the  Storthing.  No  deliber- 
ation ought  to  take  place  in  the  king's  presence. 
The  Storthing  shall  choose  from  its  mem))ers  one- 
fourth  part  to  form  tlie  Lagthing,  an<l  the  other 
three-fourths  to  constitute  the  Odejsthiiig.  Each 
of  these  houses  shall  have  its  private  meetings, 
and  nominate  its  president  and  secretary. 

27.  It  belongs  to  the  Storthing, —  l.To  make 
and  abolish  laws,  establish  imjiosts,  taxes,  cus- 
tom-houses, and  other  public  acts,  which  shall, 
however,  only  exist  until  the  1st  of  July  of  that 
year,  when  anew  Storthing  shall  be  assembled, 
unless  this  last  is  expres.sly  renewed  by  them. 
2.  To  make  loans,  by  means  of  the  credit  of  the 
state.  ;1  To  watch  over  the  finances  of  the  state. 
4.  To  grant  sums  necessary  for  its  expenses.  5. 
To  fix  the  yearly  grant  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  king  and  viceroy,  and  also  appendages  of  the 
royal  family;  which  ought  not,  however,  to  con- 
sist iu  landed  property.  6.  To  exhibit  the  regis- 
ter of  the  sitting  council  in  Xorway,  and  all  the 
reports,  and  public  documents  (the  affairs  of 
military  command  excepted),  and  certified  copies, 
or  extracts  of  the  registers  ke|)t  by  tlie  ministers 
of  state  and  members  of  council  near  the  king,  or 
the  public  documents,  which  shall  have  been  pro- 
duced, 7.  To  c<mimunicate  whatever  treaties 
the  king  shall  have  concluded  in  the  name  of  the 
state  with  foreign  powers,  excepting  secret  arti- 
cles, iirovided  these  are  not  iu  contradiction  with 
the  public  articles.  8.  To  require  all  individuals 
to  appear  before  the  Storthing  on  affairs  of  state, 
the  king  anil  royal  family  excepted.  This  is  not, 
however,  ap|)licablc  to  the  princes  of  the  royal 
family,  as  tliey  are  invested  with  otheroffices  than 
that  of  viceroy,  9.  To  examine  the  lists  of  pro- 
visional pensions:  and  to  make  such  alterations 
as  shall  be  judged  necessarj-.  10.  To  name  five 
revisers,  who  are  annually  to  examine  the  ac- 
counts of  the  state,  and  publish  ])rinted  extracts 
of  these,  which  are  to  be  remitteil  to  the  revisers 
also  every  year  before  the  1st  of  July.  11.  To 
naturalize  foreigners. 

28.  Laws  ought  first  to  be  proposed  to  the 
Odelsthing,  either  by  its  own  members  or  the 
government,  through  one  of  the  members  of  coun- 
cil. If  the  proposition  is  accepted,  it  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Lagthing,  who  approve  or  reject  it; 
and  in  the  last  case  return  it  accompanied  with 
remarks.  These  shall  be  weighed  by  the  Odels- 
thing,  which  sets  the  proposed   law  aside,  or 


remits  it  to  tlu^  Lagthing.  with  or  without  alter- 
ations. When  a  law  shall  have  been  twMce  pro- 
posed by  the  Odelsthing  to  the  Lagthing.  and 
the  latter  shall  have  rejected  it  a  secoiul  time, 
the  Storthing  shall  a.ssenible,  when  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  shall  decide  upon  it.  Three  days  at 
least  ought  to  pass  between  each  of  those  tfelib- 
erations. 

20.  When  a  resolution  proposed  by  the  Odels- 
thing shall  be  approveil  by  the  Lagthing,  or  by 
the  Storthing  alone,  a  deputation  of  these  two 
houses  to  the  Storthing  shall  present  it  to  the 
king  if  he  is  present,  and  if  not,  to  the  viceroy,  or 
Xorwegian  council,  and  reiiuirc  it  may  receive 
the  royal  sanction. 

SO.  Should  the  king  apiirove  of  the  resolution, 
he  subscribes  to  it,  and  from  that  period  it  is  de- 
clared to  pa.ss  into  a  public  law.  If  he  di.sap- 
jiroves  he  returns  it  to  the  Odelsthing,  declaring 
that  at  this  time  he  does  not  give  it  his  sanction. 

HI.  In  this  event,  the  Storthing,  then  assem- 
bled, ought  to  submit  the  resolution  to  the  king, 
who  may  proceed  in  it  in  the  same  manner  if  the 
first  ordinary  Storthing  presents  again  to  him  the 
same  resolution.  But  if,  after  reconsi<lcration. 
it  is  still  ailojitcd  by  the  two  houses  of  the  third 
ordinary  Storthing,  and  afterwards  suliinitted  to 
the  king,  who  shall  have  been  iiitreated  not  to 
withhold  his  sanction  to  a  resolution  that  the 
Storthing,  after  the  most  mature  deliberations, 
believes  to  be  useful ;  it  .shall  acquire  the  strength 
of  a  law,  even  should  it  not  receive  the  king's 
signature  before  the  closing  of  the  Storthing. 

32.  The  Storthing  shall  sit  as  long  as  it  shall 
be  judged  necessary,  but  not  beyond  three 
months,  without  the  king's  permission.  When 
the  business  is  finished,  or  after  it  has  assembled 
for  the  time  fixed,  it  is  dissolved  by  the  king. 
His  JIajesty  gives,  at  the  same  time,  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  decrees  not  already  decided,  either  in 
corroborating  orrejecting  them.  All  those  not  ex- 
pressly sanctioned  are  held  to  be  rejected  by  him. 

33.  Laws  are  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  Norwe- 
gian language,  and  (those  mentioned  in  31st  arti- 
cle excepted)  in  name  of  the  king,  under  the  seal 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  these  terms: — "We,  ice. 
Be  it  known,  that  there  has  been  submitted  to 
us  a  decree  of  the  Storthing  (of  such  a  date) 
thus  expressed  (follows  the  resolution);  We  have 
accepted  and  sanctioned  as  law  the  said  decree, 
in  giving  it  our  signattire,  and  seal  of  the  king- 
dom." 

34.  The  king's  sanction  is  not  necessary  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  Storthing,  by  which  the  legis- 
lative body, — 1.  Declares  itself  organized  as  the 
Storthing,  according  to  the  constitution.  2. 
Regulates  its  internal  police.  3.  Accepts  or  re- 
jects writs  of  present  members.  4.  Confirms  or 
rejects  judgments  relative  to  disputes  respect- 
ing elections.  5.  Naturalizes  foreigners.  6. 
And  in  short,  the  resolution  by  which  the  Odels- 
thing orders  some  member  of  council  to  appear 
before  the  tribunals. 

35.  The  Storthing  can  demand  the  advice  of 
the  supreme  tribunal  in  judicial  matters. 

36.  The  Storthing  will  hold  its  sittings  with 
open  doors,  and  its  acts  shall  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished, excepting  in  cases  where  a  contrary  meas- 
ure shall  have  been  decided  by  the  plurality  of 
votes. 

37.  Whoever  molests  the  liberty  and  safety  of 
the  Storthing,  renders  himself  guilty  of  an  act  of 
high  treason  towards  the  country. 
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Title  IV. 

Article  1.  The  members  of  the  Lagthing  and 
supreme  tribunal  composing  tlie  Rigsret,  judge 
in  the  first  and  last  instance  of  the  affairs  entered 
upon  b\-  the  Odelsthing.  either  against  the  mem- 
bers of  council  or  supreme  tribunal  for  crimes 
committed  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices,  or 
against  the  members  of  Storthing  for  acts  com- 
mitted by  them  in  a  similar  capacity.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Lagthing  has  the  precedence  in  the 
Rigsret. 

3.  The  accused  can,  without  declaring  his  mo- 
tive fur  so  doing,  refuse,  even  a  third  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Rigsret,  provided,  liowever,  that 
the  number  of  persons  who  compose  this  tribunal 
be  not  reduced  to  less  than  fifteen. 

3.  The  supreme  tribunal  shall  judge  in  the 
last  instance,  and  ought  not  to  be  composed  of  a 
lesser  number  than  the  resident  and  six  assessors. 

4.  In  time  of  peace  the  supreme  tribunal, 
with  two  superior  officers  appointed  bj'  the  king, 
constitutes  a  tribunal  of  tlie  second  and  last  re- 
sort in  all  militarj'  affairs  which  respect  life,  hon- 
our, and  loss  of  liberty  for  a  time  beyond  the 
space  of  three  months. 

5.  The  arrests  of  the  supreme  tribunal  shall 
not  in  any  case  be  called  upon  to  lie  submitted  to 
revisal. 

6.  Xo  person  shall  be  named  member  of  the 
supreme  tribunal,  if  he  has  not  attained  at  least 
tliirty  years  of  age. 

Title  V. 
Article  1.  Employments  in  the  states  shall  be 
conferred  only  on  Norwegian  citizens,  who  pro- 
fess the  Evangelical  Lutlieran  religion  —  have 
sworn  fidelity  to  the  constitution  and  king,  speak 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  are. — 1.  Either 
born  iu  the  kingdom  of  parents  who  were  then 
subjects  of  the  state.  2.  Or  born  in  a  foreign 
country,  their  father  and  mother  being  Norwe- 
gians, and  at  that  period  not  the  subjects  of 
another  state.  3.  Or,  who  on  the  17th  Jlay,  1814, 
had  a  permanent  residence  in  the  kingdom,  and 
did  not  refuse  to  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  Norway.  4.  Or  who  in  future 
shall  remain  ten  years  in  the  kingdom.  5.  Or 
who  have  been  naturalized  by  the  Storthing. 
Foreigners,  however,  may  be  nominated  to  these 
official  situations  in  the  university  and  colleges, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  physicians,  and  consuls  in 
a  foreign  country.  In  order  to  succeed  to  an 
office  in  the  superior  tribunal,  the  person  must 
be  thirty  years  old;  and  to  fill  a  place  in  the  in- 
ferior magistracy, —  a  judge  of  the  tribunal  of 
first  instance,  or  a  public  receiver,  he  must  be 
twenty-five. 

2.  Norway  does  not  acknowledge  herself  ow- 
ing any  other  debt  than  that  of  her  own. 

3.  A  new  general  code,  of  a  civil  and  criminal 
nature,  shall  lirst  be  published;  or,  if  that  is  im- 
practicable, at  the  second  ordinary  Storthing. 
Meantime,  the  laws  of  the  state,  as  at  present  ex- 
isting, shall  preserve  their  effect,  since  they  are 
not  contrary  to  this  fundamental  law,  or  provi- 
sional ordinances  published  in  the  interval.  Per- 
manent taxes  shall  continue  to  be  levied  until 
next  Storthing. 

4.  No  protecting  dispensation,  letter  of  respite, 
or  restitutions,  shall  be  granted  after  the  new 
general  code  shall  be  published. 

5.  No  persons  can  be  judged  but  in  conformity 
to  the  law,  or  be  punished  until  a  tribunal  shall 


have  taken  cognizance  of  the  charges  directed 
agamst  them.     Torture  shall  never  take  place. 

6.  Laws  shall  have  no  retro-active  effect. 

7.  Fees  due  to  officers  of  justice  are  not  to  be 
combmed  with  rents  payable  to  the  public  treas- 
ury. 

8.  Arrest  ought  not  to  take  place  excepting  in 
cases  and  in  the  manner  fixed  bv  law.  Illegal 
arrests,  and  unlawful  delays,  render  him  who 
occasions  them  responsible  to  the  person  arrested. 
Grovernment  is  not  authorized  to  employ  militarv 
force  against  the  members  of  the  state,  but  un- 
der the  forms  prescribed  by  the  laws,  uidess  an 
assembly  which  disturbs  the  public  tranquillity 
does  not  instantly  disperse  after  the  articles  o"f 
the  code  concerning  sedition  shall  have  been 
read  aloud  three  times  by  the  civil  authorities. 

9.  The  liberty  of  the  press  shall  be  estab- 
lished. No  person  can  be  punished  for  a  writ- 
ing he  has  ordered  to  be  printed  or  publishcil, 
whatever  may  be  the  contents  of  it,  unless  he 
has.  by  himself  or  others,  wilfully  declared,  or 
prompted  others  to,  disobedience"  of  the  laws, 
contempt  for  religion,  and  constitutional  powers! 
and  resistance  to  their  operations;  or  has  ad- 
vanced false  and  defamatory  accu.sations  against 
others.  It  is  permitted  to"  every  one  to  speak 
freely  his  opinion  on  the  administration  of  the 
state,  or  on  any  other  object  whatever. 

10.  New  and  permanent  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  industry  are  not  to  be  granted  in 
future  to  any  one. 

11.  Domiciliary  visits  are  prohibited,  except- 
ing in  the  cases  of  criminals. 

12.  Refuge  will  not  be  granted  to  those  who 
shall  be  bankrupts. 

13.  No  person  can  in  any  case  forfeit  his 
laudeil  property,  and  fortune. 

14.  If  the  interest  of  the  state  requires  that 
any  one  should  sacrifice  his  moveable  or  immove- 
able property  for  the  public  benefit,  he  shall  be 
fully  indemnified  by  the  public  treasury. 

15.  The  capital,  as  well  as  the  revenues  of  the 
domains  of  the  cluu'ch,  can  be  applied  only  for 
the  interests  of  the  clergy,  and  the  prosperity  of 
public  instruction.  The  property  of  benevolent 
institutions  shall  be  employed  oidy  for  their  profit. 

16.  The  right  of  the  power  of  redemption 
called  Odelsret*,  and  that  of  possession,  called 
Aftedesret  (father's  right),  shall  exist.  Particu- 
lar regulations,  which  will  render  these  of  util- 
ity to  the  states  and  agricidture,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  first  or  second  Storthing. 

17.  No  county,  barony,  majorat  or  "fidei 
commis'f  shall  be  created  for  the  future. 

18.  Ever}'  citizen  of  the  state,  without  re- 
gard to  birth  or  fortune,  shall  be  eipially  obliged, 
during  a  particular  period,  to  defend  his  coun- 
try, t  The  application  of  this  principle  and  its 
restrictions,  as  well  as  the  question  of  ascertJiin- 
ing  to  what  point  it  is  of  benefit  to  the  country. 
that  this  obligation  shoidd  cease  at  the  age  of 
twenty-live,-^ shall  be  abandoned  to  the  decision 

*  In  virtue  of  the  right  of  "  Oilelsret."  members  of  a 
family  to  whom  certain  lands  orisinall.v  inriained,  can 
reclaim  and  retake  possession  of  the  sjinie.  even  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  provided  these  lands  are  representa- 
tive of  the  title  of  the  famil.v:  that  is,  if  tor  every  ten 
years  siieeessivelv  thev  shall  have  judicially  maile  reser- 
vation of  their  right .  This  custom,  injurious  perhaps  to 
the  progress  of  agiicultnre,  does,  however,  attach  the 
peasants  to  their  native  soil. 

+  Entail. 

;  Everv  person  is  nhliged  to  serve  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty -three,  and  not  after. 
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of  the  first  urdiuiiry  Storthing,  afti-r  tliey  shall 
have  bei'ii  (iiscliarged  by  a  commitlec ;  in  Ihc 
meantime,  vigorous  efforts  shall  preserve  their 
elTret. 

U>.  Norway  shall  retain  her  own  language, 
her  own  tinaiiccs  ami  coin:  institutions  which 
shall  be  determined  upon  by  laws. 

aO.  Norway  has  the  right  of  having  lier  own 
llau'iif  Ir.ideand  war,  which  shall  bean  union  flag. 

21.  If  experience  should  show  the  necessity 
of  changing  some  part  of  this  fundamental  law, 
a  proposition  to  this  purpose  shall  be  made  to  an 


ordinary  Storthing,  published  and  jiriiited;  and 
it  only' pertains  lo  the  next  ordinary  Storthing 
to  decide  if  the  change  proposed  ougiit  to  be 
effectual  or  not.  Such  alteration,  however, 
ought  never  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
this  fundamental  law ;  and  should  only  have  for 
its  object  those  moditications  in  wliieli  particular 
regulations  do  not  alter  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution. Two-thirds  of  the  Storthing  ought  to 
agree  upon  such  a  change.  Christiana,  4th  No- 
vember 1814.  See  Scandinavian  States  (Nor- 
way): A.  I).  1814-1815. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  PLYMOUTH 
COLONY  iCompact  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers). 
See  .MAssACULSliTTs:  A.  D.  WM. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  POLAND  iThe 
old  I.  See  Poland:  A.  D.  1573,  and  l.')Ts-l  (>.")•.>. 
....(of  1791).      See   Poland:  A.  D.  17!ll-170'3. 
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The  foUowins  text  of  the  Constitution  granted 
by  Freileriek  William,  King  of  Prussia,  on  the 
:jist  of  .January.  185().  with  subsequent  altera- 
tions, is  a  translation  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
Lowe,  and  iniblished  in  the  appendix  to  his  Life 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  1885. 

We,  Frederick  William,  &c.,  hereby  proclaim 
and  give  to  know  that,  whereas  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Prussian  State,  promidgatcd  by  us 
on  the  5lh  December,  1848,  subject  to  revision 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation,  and  recog- 
nised by  both  Chambers  of  our  Kingdom,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  prescribed  revision;  we 
have  finally  established  that  Constitution  in 
agreement  with  both  Chambers.  Now,  there- 
fore, we  promulgate,  as  a  fundamental  law  of 
llie  Slide,  as  follows: — 

Article  i. — All  parts  of  the  Monarchy  in  its 
[iresent  e.Ntent  form  the  Prussian  State  Territory. 

Article  2.— The  limits  of  this  State  Territory 
can  only  be  altered  by  law. 

Article  3. — The  Constitution  and  the  laws  de- 
terndne  under  what  conditions  the  quality  and 
civil  rights  of  a  Prussian  may  be  acquired,  exer- 
cised, and  forfeited. 

Article  4. — All  Prussians  arc  equal  before  the 
law.  Class  privileges  there  are  none.  Public 
offices,  subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
law,  are  equally  accessible  to  all  who  are  com- 
petent to  hold  them. 

Article  5. — Personal  freedom  is  guaranteed. 
The  forms  and  conditions  imder  which  any  limi- 
tation thereof,  especiall}'  arrest,  is  permissible, 
will  be  determined  by  law. 

Article  6. — The  domicile  is  inviolable.  Intru- 
sion and  search  therein,  as  well  as  the  seizing  of 
letters  and  papers,  are  only  allowed  in  legally 
settled  cases. 

Article  7. — No  one  may  be  deprived  of  his  law- 
ful judge.  Exceptional  tribunals  and  extraordi- 
nary commissions  are  inadmissible. 

Article  8. — Punisbnient.s  can  only  be  threatened 
or  inllieted  according  to  the  law. 

Article  9. — Property  is  inviolable.  It  can  only 
be  taken  or  curtailed  from  reasons  of  public  weal 
and  expediency,  and  in  return  for  statutory  com- 
pensation which,  in  urgent  cases  at  least,  shall 
be  fixed  beforehand. 

Article  10. — Civil  death  and  conliscation  of 
property,  as  punishments,  are  not  possible. 


Article  11. — Freedom  of  emigration  can  only 
be  limited  l)y  the  State,  with  rcfcreuce  t(j  nulitary 
service.     Migration  fees  may  not  be  levied. 

Article  12^ — Freedom  of  religious  confession, 
of  meeting  in  religious  societies  (Art.  30  and  31), 
and  of  the  common  exercise  of  religion  in  private 
and  pulilie,  is  guaranteed.  The  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  iiolitical  rights  is  independent  of  re- 
ligious belief,  yet  the  duties  of  acitizen  or  a  sub- 
ject may  not  be  impaired  by  the  exercise  of  re- 
ligious lilierty. 

Article  13. — Religious  and  clerical  societies, 
which  have  no  corporate  rights,  can  only  acquire 
those  rights  by  special  laws. 

Article  14.— The  Christian  religion  is  taken  as 
the  basis  of  those  State  institutions  which  are 
contieeled  with  the  exercise  of  religion  —  all  re- 
ligious liberty  guaranteed  by  Art.  13  notwith- 
standing. 

Article  15.* — The  Protestant  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic Churches,  as  well  as  every  other  religious 
society,  regulate  and  administer  their  own  affairs 
in  an  independent  manner,  and  remain  in  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  the  institutions,  founda- 
tions, and  moneys  intended  for  their  purposes  of 
public  worship,  education,  and  charity. 

Article  16.* — Intercourse  between  religious 
societies  and  their  superiors  shall  be  imobstrucled. 
The  making  public  of  Church  ordinances  is  only 
subject  to  those  restrictions  imposed  on  all  other 
publications. 

Article  17. — A  special  law  will  be  passed 
with  respect  to  Church  patronage,  and  to  the 
conditions  on  which  it  may  be  abolished. 

Article  18.* — Abolished  is  the  right  of  nom- 
inating, proposing,  electing,  and  coutirming,  in 
the  matter  of  appointments  to  ecclesiastical 
posts,  in  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  State,  and  is 
not  based  on  patronage  or  special  legal  titles. 

Article  19. — Civil  marriage  will  be  introduced 
in  accordance  with  a  special  law,  which  shall  also 
regidate  the  keeping  of  a  civil  register. 

Article  20. — Science  and  its  doctrines  are  free. 

Article  21.— The  education  of  youth  shall  be 
sutlieiently  cared  for  by  public  schools.  Par- 
ents and  their  substitutes  may  not  leave  their 
children  or  wards  without  that  education  pre- 
scribed for  the  pidjlic  folk-schools. 

*  Affected  by  the  Falk  laws  of  1ST5,  and  by  the  act  of 
1887  which  repealed  them.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  187S- 
1887. 
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Article  22. — Every  one  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
give  iu-stniction,  ami  establish  institutions  for 
doing  so,  providing  he  shall  have  given  proof  of 
his  moral,  scientific,  and  technical  capacity  to 
the  State  authorities  concerned. 

Article  23.— All  public  and  private  institu- 
tions of  an  educational  kind  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  authorities  appointed  by  the  Slate. 
Public  teachers  have  the  rights  and  duties  of 
State  servants. 

Article  24. — In  the  establishment  of  public 
folk-schools,*  confessional  differences  shall  re- 
ceive the  greatest  possible  consideration.  Re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  folk-schools  will  be 
superintended  by  the  religious  societies  con- 
cerned. Charge  of  the  other  (external)  affairs  of 
the  folk-schools  belongs  to  the  Parish  (Com- 
mune). With  the  statutory  co-operation  of  the 
Commune,  the  State  shall  appoint  teachers  in 
the  public  folk-schools  from  the  number  of  those 
qualified  (for  such  posts). 

Article  25. — The  means  for  establishing,  tnain- 
taining,  and  enlarging  the  public  folk-schools 
shall  be  provided  by  the  Conuiiunes,  which  may, 
however,  be  assisted  by  the  State  in  proven  eases 
of  parochial  inability.  The  obligations  of  third 
persons  —  based  on  special  legal  titles  —  remain 
in  force.  The  State,  therefore,  guarantees  to 
teachers  in  folk- schools  a  steady  income  suitable 
to  local  circumstances.  In  public  folk-schools 
education  shall  be  imparted  free  of  charge. 

Article  26. — A  special  law  will  regulate  all 
matters  of  education. 

Article  27. — Every  Prussian  is  entitled  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  freely  by  word,  writing,  print, 
or  artistic  representation.  Censorship  may  not 
be  introduced ;  every  other  restriction  on  freedom 
of  the  Press  will  only  be  imposed  by  law. 

Article  28. — Offences  committed  by  word, 
writing,  i>rint,  or  artistic  representation  will  be 
jiimished  in  accordance  with  the  general  penal 
code. 

Article  29. — All  Prussians  are  entitled  to  meet 
in  closed  rooms,  peacefully  and  unarmed,  with- 
out previous  permission  from  the  authorities. 
But  this  provision  does  not  apply  to  open-air 
meetings,  which  are  subject  to  the  law  with  re- 
s])ect  to  previous  permission  from  tlie  authori- 
ties. 

Article  30. — All  Prussians  have  the  right  to 
asseiuble  (in  societies)  for  such  purposes  as  do  not 
contravene  the  penal  laws.  The  law  will  regu- 
late, with  special  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
public  security,  the  exercise  of  the  right  guaran- 
teed by  this  and  the  preceding  article. 

Article  31. — The  law  shall  determine  the  con- 
ditions on  which  corporate  rights  may  be  granted 
or  refused. 

Article  32. — The  right  of  petitioning  belongs 
to  all  Prussians.  Petitions  under  a  collective 
name  are  only  permitted  to  authorities  and  cor- 
])orations. 

Article  33. — The  privacy  of  letters  is  inviola- 
ble. The  necessary  restrictions  of  this  right,  in 
cases  of  war  and  of  criminal  investigation,  will 
be  determined  by  law. 

Article  34. — AH  Prussians  are  bound  to  bear 
arms.  The  extent  and  manner  of  this  duty  will 
be  fixed  by  law. 

Article  35. — The  army  comprises  all  sections 
of  the  standing  army  and  the  Landwehr  (terri- 


*We  cannot  translate  "  Volkscliule' 
'folk-school." 
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tonal  forces).     In  the  event  of  war,  the  King  can 
call  out  the  Landsturm  in  accordance  with  the  law 

Article  36.— The  armed  force  (of  the  nation) 
can  only  be  employed  for  the  suppression  of  in- 
ternal troubles,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws,  in 
the  cases  and  manner  specified  by  statute,  and  on 
the  requisition  of  the  civil  authorities.  In  the 
latter  respect  exceptions  will  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  law. 

Article  37.— The  military  J  udiciary  of  the  army 
is  restricted  to  penal  matters,  and  will  be  regu"- 
lated  by  law.  Provisions  with  regard  to  mili- 
tary discipline  will  remain  the  subject  of  special 
ordinances. 

Article  38.— The  armed  force  (of  the  nation) 
may  not  deliberate  either  when  on  or  off  duty; 
nor  may  it  otherwise  assemble  than  when  com- 
manded to  do  so.  Assemblies  and  meetings  of 
the  Landwehr  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  mili- 
tary institutions,  commands  and  ordinances,  are 
forbidden  even  when  it  is  not  called  out. 

Article  39.— The  provisions  of  Arts.  5,  6,  20, 
30,  and  33  will  only  ajiply  to  the  army  in  so  far 
as  they  do  not  conflict  with  military  laws  and 
rules  of  discipline. 

Article  40.— The  establishment  of  feudal  ten- 
ures is  forbidden.  The  Feudal  Union  still  exist- 
ing with  respect  to  surviving  fiefs  shall  be  dis- 
solved by  law. 

Article  41.— The  provisions  of  Art.  40  do  not 
apply  to  Crown  fiefs  or  to  non-State  fiefs. 

Article  42. — Abolished  without  compensation, 
in  accordance  with  special  laws  passed,  are:  1. 
The  exercise  or  transfer  of  judicial  power  con- 
nected with  the  possession  of  certain  lands,  to- 
gether with  tfie  dues  and  exemptions  accruing 
from  this  right;  2.  The  obligations  arising  from 
patriarchal  jurisdiction,  vassalage,  and  former  tax 
and  trading  institutions.  And  with  these  rights 
are  also  abolished  the  cotmter-serviccs  and  burdens 
hitherto  therewith  connected. 

Article  43. — The  person  of  the  King  is  inviola- 
ble. 

Article  44. — The  King's  Ministers  are  responsi- 
ble. All  Government  acts  (documentary)  of  the 
King  require  for  their  validity  the  approval  of  a 
Minister,  who  thereby  assumes  responsibility  for 
them. 

Article  45. — The  King  alone  is  invested  with 
executive  power.  He  appoints  and  dismisses 
Ministers.  He  orders  the  promulgation  of  laws, 
and  issues  the  necessary  ordinances  for  their  exe- 
cution. 

Article  46. — The  King  is  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army. 

Article  47.— The  King  fills  all  posts  in  the 
army,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  the  State 
service,  in  so  far  as  not  otherwise  ordained  by 
law. 

Article  48.— The  King  has  the  right  to  declare 
war  and  make  peace,  and  to  conclude  other 
treaties  with  foreign  governments.  The  latter 
require  for  their  validity  the  assent  of  the  Cliam- 
liers  in  so  far  as  they  are  commercial  treaties,  or 
impose  burdens  on  "the  State,  or  obligations  on 
its  individual  subjects. 

Article  49.— The  King  has  the  right  to  par- 
don, and  to  mitigate  punishment.  But  in  favour 
of  a  ]^Iinister  condemned  for  his  otlicial  acts, 
this  riffht  can  only  be  exercised  on  the  motion  of 
that  Chamber  whence  his  indictment  emanated. 
Only  by  special  law  can  the  King  supi)ress  in- 
quiries "already  instituted. 
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Article  50.— Tin-  Kins  may  confer  orders  nucl 
other  ilistiiielioiis,  not  earrying  with  them  jirivi- 
lefies.  He  exercises  the  right  of  eoiiinge  in  ac- 
(■(inhiMce  with  the  law. 

Article  51.— The  King  convokes  the  Cham- 
bers, anil  closes  their  sessions.  He  may  dissolve 
both  at  once,  or  only  one  at  a  time.  In  such  a 
case,  however,  the  electors  must  lie  assembled 
within  a  iicriod  of  (HI  days,  and  the  Chainbers 
suininoned  within  a  period  of  90  days  respect- 
ivelv  after  the  dissolution. 

Article  52.— The  King  can  adjourn  the  Cham- 
bers. Uiit  without  their  assent  this  adjourn- 
ment may  not  exceed  the  space  of  30  days,  nor 
be  rei>eat"ed  during  the  same  session. 

Article  53.— Tlie  Crown,  according  to  the 
laws  (if  the  Hnyal  House,  is  hereditary  in  the 
male  line  of  that  House  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  primogeniture  and  agnatic  succession. 

Article  54.— The  King  attains  his  majority  on 
coiniileting  his  USth  year.  In  presence  of  the 
muted  I'liambers  he  will  take  the  oath  to  oli- 
serve  the  Constitution  of  the  ;Monarehy  stead- 
fastly and  inviolably,  and  to  rule  in  accordance 
with  it  and  the  laws. 

Article  55. — Without  the  consent  of  both 
Chambers  the  King  cannot  also  be  ruler  of  for- 
eign realms  (Keichc). 

Article  56.— If  the  King  is  a  minor,  or  is 
otherwise  lastingly  prevented  from  ruling  him- 
self, the  Regency"  w-ill  be  undertaken  by  that 
agnate  (Art.  .IS)  who  has  attained  his  majority  ami 
stands  nearest  the  ( 'rown.  He  has  immediately  to 
convoke  the  Chambers,  which,  in  united  .sessiim, 
will  decide  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Regency. 

Article  57. — If  there  be  no  agnate  of  age,  and 
if  no  legal  provision  has  previously  been  made 
for  such  a  contingency,  the  Jlinistry  of  State  will 
convoke  the  Chambers,  which  shall  then  elect  a 
Regent  ii\  united  session.  And  until  theassum])- 
tion  of  the  Regency  by  him,  the  Ministry  of  State 
will  conduct  the  Government. 

Article  58. — The  Regent  will  exercise  the  pow- 
ers invest<'d  in  the  King  in  the  hitter's  name;  and, 
after  institution  of  the  Regency,  he  will  take  an 
oath  before  the  united  Chambers  to  observe  the 
Constitution  of  the  Monarchy  steadfastly  and  in- 
violably, and  to  rule  in  accordance  with  it  and 
the  laws.  Until  this  oath  is  taken,  the  whole 
Jlinislry  of  8late  for  the  time  being  will  remain 
responsible  for  all  acts  of  the  GovernmeiU. 

Article  59. — To  the  Crown  Trust  Fund  apper- 
tains the  annuity  drawn  from  the  income  of  the 
fiiH'sts  and  domains. 

Article  60. — The  Ministers,  as  well  as  the  State 
otiicials  appointed  to  represent  them,  have  access 
to  each  Chandler,  and  must  at  all  times  be  listened 
to  at  request.  Each  Chamber  can  demand  the 
presence  of  the  .Miiusters.  The  Miidsters  are 
oidy  entitled  to  vote  in  one  or  other  of  the  Cham- 
bers when  mendjcrs  of  it. 

Article  61. — On  the  resolution  of  a  Chamber 
the  Ministers  may  be  impeached  for  the  crime  of 
infringing  the  Constitution,  of  bribery,  and  of 
treason.  The  decision  of  such  a  case  lies  with 
the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  the  Monarch}'  sitting  in 
United  Senates.  As  long  as  two  Supreme  Tri- 
bunals co-e.xist,  they  shall  unite  for  the  above 
purpose.  Further  details  as  to  matters  of  re- 
sponsibility, (criminal)  procedure  (thereupon),  and 
punishments,  are  reserved  for  a  special  law. 

Article  62. — The  legislative  power  will  be  ex- 
ercised in  common  by  the  King  and  by  two  Cham- 
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hers.  Every  law  requires  the  assent  of  the  King 
and  the  two  Chandlers.  Money  bills  and  budgets 
shall  lirst  be  laid  before  the  Second  ('handier; 
and  thelatter(i.  e.,  budgets)  shall  either  be  wholly 
approved  by  the  First  Chamber,  or  rejected  alto- 
gether. 

Article  63. — In  the  event  oidy  of  its  being 
urgently  necessary  to  maintain  public  security, 
ordeal  with  an  unusual  state  of  distress  when 
the  Chambers  are  not  in  session,  ordinances, 
which  do  not  contravene  the  Constitution,  may 
be  issued  with  the  force  of  law,  on  the  resjionsi- 
bility  of  the  whole  Ministry.  But  these  mu.st  be 
laidfor  approval  before  the  Chambers  at  their 
next  meeting. 

Article  64. — The  King,  as  well  as  each  Cham- 
ber, has  the  right  of  proposing  laws.  Bills  that 
have  been  rejected  by  one  of  the  Chambers,  or 
Iiy  the  King,  cannot  be  re-introduced  in  the 
same  session. 

Articles  65-68, — The  First  Chamber  is  f<irined 
liy  royal  ordinance,  which  can  only  be  altered 
l)"y  a  law  to  be  issued  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chambers.  The  First  Chandler  is  comjiosed  of 
members  appointed  by  the  King,  with  heredit- 
ary rights,  or  only  for  life. 

"Article  69. — Tlie  Second  Chamber  consists  of 
■HiO  members."  The  electoral  districts  arc  de- 
terndned  by  law.  They  may  consist  of  one  or 
more  Circles  (Arrondissements),  or  of  one  or 
more  of  the  larger  towns. 

Article  70. — Every  Prussian  who  has  com- 
lileted  his  S.'jth  year  (i.  e.,  attained  his  majority), 
and  is  capable  of  taking  part  in  the  elections  of 
the  Commune  where  he  is  domiciled,  is  entitled 
to  act  as  a  jirimary  voter  (Urwiddcr).  Any  one 
who  is  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  election  of 
several  Communes,  can  only  exercise  his  right  as 
primary  voter  in  one  Commune. 

Article  71. — For  every  ~'>0  .souls  of  the  popu- 
lation, one  (secondary)  elector  (Waldmann)  shall 
be  chosen.  The  primary  voters  fall  into  three 
classes,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  direct 
taxes  they  pay  —  and  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
each  class  will  represent  a  third  of  the  sum-total 
of  the  taxes  [laid  by  the  primary  voters.  This 
sum-total  is  reckoned: — (a)  by  Parishes,  in  case 
the  Commune  docs  not  form  of  itself  a  primary 
electoral  district,  (b)  by  (Government)  Districts 
( Uezirke),  in  case  the  primary  electoral  district  con- 
sists of  several  Communes.  The  lirst  class  consists 
of  those  primarj'  voters,  highest  in  the  scale  of 
taxation,  who  pay  a  third  of  the  total.  The  sec- 
ond class  cimsists  of  those  primary  voters,  next 
highest  in  the  scale,  whose  taxes  form  a  second 
third  of  the  whole ;  and  the  third  class  is  made  up 
of  the  remaining  tax-payers  (lowest  in  the  scale) 
who  contribute  the  other  third  of  the  whole. 
Each  class  votes  apart,  and  for  a  third  of  the 
secondary  electors.  These  classes  may  be  divided 
into  several  voting  sections,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, must  include  more  than  500  primary  voters. 
The  secondary  voters  are  elected  in  each  class 
from  the  number  of  the  primary  voters  in  their 
district,  without  regard  to  the  classes. 

Article  72. — The  deputies  are  elected  by  the 
secotulary  voters.  Details  will  be  regulated  by 
an  electoral  law.  which  must  also  make  the  neces- 
sary provision  for  those  cities  where  tlour  and 
slaughter  duties  are  levied  instead  of  direct  taxes. 

•  Orifrinally  .3.^0  only— a  nimiher  which,  in  1H51.  was 
increased  by  3.  for  the  Principality  of  HoheuzoUern,  and 
in  1867  by  BO  tor  tbe  annexed  prcninces. 
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Article  73.— The  legislative  period  of  the  Sec- 
ond Chamber  is  fixed  at  three  years. 

Article  74. — Eligible  as  deputy  to  the  Second 
Chamber  is  every  Prussian  who  has  completed 
his  thirtieth  year,  has  forfeited  none  of  his  civil 
rights  in  consequence  of  a  valid  judicial  sentence, 
and  has  been  a  Prussian  subject  for  three  years. 
The  president  and  members  of  the  Supreme 
Chamber  of  Accounts  cannot  sit  in  either  House 
of  the  Diet  (Landtag). 

Article  75. — After  the  lapse  of  a  legislative 
period  the  Chambers  will  be  elected  anew,  and 
the  same  in  the  event  of  dissolution.  In  both 
cases,  previous  members  are  re-eligible. 

Article  76.— Both  Houses  of  the  Diet  of  the 
Monarchy  shall  be  regularly  convened  by  the 
King  in  tlK  period  from  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber in  each  year  till  the  middle  of  the  following 
January,  and  otherwise  as  often  as  circumstances 
require. 

Article  77. — The  Chambers  will  be  opened  and 
closed  by  the  King  in  person,  or  by  a  iliuister 
appointed  by  him  to  do  so,  at  a  coinbined  sit- 
ting of  the  Chambers.  Both  Chambers  shall  be 
simultaneously  convened,  opened,  adjourned,  and 
closed.  If  one  Chamber  is  dissolved,  the  other 
shall  be  at  Ihe  same  time  prorogued. 

Article  78. — Each  Chamber  will  examine  the 
credentials  of  its  members,  and  decide  thereupon. 
It  will  regulate  its  own  order  of  business  and  dis- 
cipline by  special  ordinances,  and  elect  its  presi- 
dent, vice-presidents,  and  office-bearers.  Civil 
servants  require  no  leave  of  absence  in  order  to 
enter  the  Chamber.  If  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
accepts  a  salaried  office  of  the  State,  or  is  pro- 
moted in  the  service  of  the  State  to  a  post  involv- 
ing higher  rank  or  increase  of  pay,  he  shall  lose 
his  seat  and  vote  in  the  Chamber,  and  can  only 
recover  his  place  in  it  by  re-election.  No  one 
can  l)e  member  of  both  Chambers. 

Article  79. — The  sittings  of  both  Chambers 
are  puljlic.  (Jn  the  motion  of  its  president,  or 
of  ten  members,  each  Chamber  may  meet  in 
private  sitting  —  at  which  this  motion  will  then 
have  to  be  di.scussed. 

Article  80. — Neither  of  the  Chambers  can  pass 
a  resoUiti<Mi  unless  there  be  present  a  majority 
of  the  legal  number  of  its  members.  Eacii 
Chamber  passes  its  resolutions  by  absolute  ma- 
jority of  votes,  subject  to  any  exceptions  tliat 
may  be  determined  by  the  order  of  business  for 
elections. 

Article  81. — Each  Chamber  has  the  separate 
right  of  presenting  addresses  to  the  King.  No 
one  may  in  person  present  to  the  Chambers,  or 
to  one  of  them,  a  petition  or  address.  Each 
Chamber  can  transmit  the  communications  made 
to  it  to  the  Ministers,  and  demand  of  them  an 
answer  to  any  grievances  thus  conveyed. 

Article  82. — Each  Chamber  is  entitled  to  ap- 
point commissions  of  inquiry  into  facts  —  for  its 
own  information. 

Article  83. — The  members  of  both  Chambers 
are  representatives  of  the  whole  people.  They 
vote  according  to  their  simple  convictions,  anil 
are  not  bound  by  commissions  or  instructions. 

Article  84. — For  their  votes  in  the  Chamber 
they  can  never  be  called  to  account,  and  for  the 
opinions  they  express  therein  they  can  only  be 
called  to  account  within  the  Chamber,  in  virtue 
of  the  order  of  business.  No  member  of  a 
Chamber  can,  without  its  assent,  be  had  up  for 
examination,  or  be  arrested  during  the  Parlia- 


mentary session  for  any  penal  offence,  unless  he 
be  taken  in  the  act,  or  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowmg  day.  A  similar  assent  shall  be  necessary 
m  the  case  of  arrest  for  debts.  All  criminal 
proceedmgs  against  a  member  of  the  Chamber, 
and  all  arrests  for  preliminarv  examination  or 
civil  arrest,  shall  be  suspended  during  the  Par- 
liamentary session  on  demand  from  the  Chamber 
concerned. 

Article  85.— The  members  of  the  Second 
Chamber  shall  receive  out  of  the  State  Treasury 
travelling  expenses  and  daily  fees,  according  to  a 
statutory  scale;  and  renunciation  thereof  shall 
be  inadmissible. 

Article  86. — The  judicial  power  will  be  exer- 
cised in  the  name  of  the  King,  Ijv  independent 
tribunals  subject  to  no  other  authority  but  that 
of  the  law.  Judgment  shall  be  executed  in  the 
name  of  the  King. 

Article  87.— the  judges  will  be  appointed  for 
life  by  the  King,  or  in  his  name.  They  can  only 
be  removed  or  temijorarily  suspended  from  office 
by  judicial  sentence,  and  for  reasons  foreseen  by 
the  law.  Temporary  suspension  from  office  (not 
ensuing  on  the  strength  of  a  law),  and  involuntary 
transfer  to  another  place,  or  to  the  retired  list, 
can  only  take  place  from  the  causes  and  in  the 
form  mentioned  by  law,  and  in  virtue  of  a  judicial 
sentence.  But  these  provisions  do  not  apply  to 
cases  of  transfer,  rendered  necessary  by  changes 
in  the  organisation  of  the  courts  or  their  districts. 
Article  88  (uMis/t&l). 

Article  89. — The  organisation  of  the  tribunals 
will  only  be  determinetl  by  law. 

Article  90. — To  the  judicial  office  only  those 
can  be  appointed  who  have  qualified  themselves 
for  it  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  91. — Courts  for  special  kinds  of  affairs, 
and.  in  particular,  trib\inals  for  trade  and  com- 
merce, shall  be  established  by  statute  in  those 
places  where  local  needs  may  require  them.  The 
organisation  and  jurLsdiction  of  svich  courts,  as 
well  as  their  procedure  and  the  appointment  of 
their  members,  the  special  status  of  the  latter, 
and  the  duration  of  their  office,  will  be  determined 
by  law. 

Article  92. — In  Prussia  there  shall  onlj^  be  one 
supreme  tribunal. 

Article  93. — The  proceedings  of  the  civil  and 
criuiinal  courts  shall  be  public.  Hut  the  public 
may  be  excluded  li}-  an  openly  declarcil  resolution 
of  "the  court,  when  order  or  good  morals  may 
seem  endangered  (by  their  admittance).  In  other 
cases  publicity  of  proceedings  can  only  be  limited 
by  law. 

Article  94. — In  criminal  cases  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  shall  be  determineil  by  jurymen,  in  so 
far  as  exceiitions  are  not  determined  by  a  law 
issued  with  the  previous  as.seiit  of  the  Cham- 
bers. Tlie  fomiation  of  a  jury-court  shall  be 
regulated  Ijy  a  law. 

Article  95. — By  a  law  issued  with  the  previ- 
ous assent  of  tlieC'hambers,  there  may  be  estab- 
lished a  special  court  whereof  the  jurisdiction 
sliall  include  the  crimes  of  high  treason,  as  well 
as  those  crimes  against  the  internal  and  external 
security  of  the  Stat«,  which  may  be  assigned  to 
it  by  law. 

Article  96. — The  competence  of  the  courts  and 
of  the  administrative  authorities  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  law.  Conlliets  of  authority  between 
the  courts  and  the  administrative  authorities  shall 
be  settled  by  a  tribunal  appointed  by  law. 
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Article  97.— A  law  shall  (UtormiiR'  the  condi- 
tions on  whicli  public,  civil,  and  military  olticials 
may  l>c  sued  for  \vronj;s  committed  by  lliem  in 
cxcccdinj;  tlicir  functions.  But  the  previous 
assent  of  ollieial  superiors  need  not  be  re- 
i|uesled. 

Article  98.— The  special  legal  status  (Rechts- 
vcrhilltnisse)  of  State  officials  (including  advo- 
cates and  solicitors)  not  belonging  to  the  judicial 
class,  shall  be  determined  by  a  law,  which,  with- 
out restricting  the  Government  in  the  choice  of 
its  executive  aijents,  will  grant  civil  servants 
proper  protection  against  arliitrary  dismissal 
from  Ihr'ir  posts  or  diminution  of  their  pay. 

Article  99.— All  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  Stall-  must  be  pre-cstimated  for  every  year, 
and  be  presented  in  the  Budget,  which  shall  be 
annual! V  lixed  by  a  law. 

Article  100.— Taxes  and  dues  for  the  State 
Tna-urv  mav  onlv  be  raised  in  so  far  as  they 
shall  have  been  iriehided  in  the  Budget  or  or- 
<lained  by  special  laws. 

Article  101.— In  the  matter  of  taxes  there 
must  lie  no  privilege  of  pc'rsons.  Existing  tax- 
laws  shall  be  subjected  to  a  revision,  and  all 
such  privileges  abolished. 

Article  102. — State  and  Communal  ollicers  can 
only  levy  dues  on  the  strength  of  a  law. 

Article  103. — The  contracting  of  loans  for  the 
State  Treasury  can  only  be  effected  on  the  strength 
of  a  law  ;  and  the  same  holds  good  of  guarantees 
involving  a  burden  to  the  State. 

Article  104. — Budget  transgressions  re<{uirc 
subsecpient  approval  l)y  the  Chambers.  The  Bud- 
get will  be  examined  and  audited  by  the  Supreme 
Chamber  of  Accounts.  The  general  Budget  ac- 
counts of  every  year,  including  tabular  statistics 
of  the  Xationiil  Debt,  shall,  with  the  comments 
of  the  Sujircme  Chamber  of  Accotmts.  be  laid 
before  the  Chambers  for  the  purpose  of  exonerat- 
ing the  txovernment.  A  special  law  will  regulate 
the  establishment  and  functions  of  the  Supreme 
Chamber  of  Accounts. 

Article  105. — Tlie  representation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Comiiuuies.  Arrondis.sements  and 
Provinces  of  the  Prussian  State,  will  be  deter- 
mined in  detail  by  special  laws. 

Article  106. — I,aws  and  ordinances  become 
binding  after  having  been  puldisbed  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  law.  The  examination  of  the  valid- 
ity of  projjcrly  promulgated  Royal  ordinances  is 
not  within  the  competence  of  the  authorities,  but 
of  the  ( 'hambers. 

Article  107. — The  Constitution  may  be  altered 
by  ordinary  legislative  means;  and  such  altera- 
tion shall  merely  require  the  usual  absolute  ma- 
jority in  both  Chambers  on  two  divisions  (of  the 
IIousi').  between  which  there  must  elapse  a  period 
of  at  least  twenty-one  days. 

Article  108. — The  members  of  both  Chambers, 
anil  all  State  ofUeials,  shall  take  the  oath  of  fealty 
and  obedience  to  the  King,  and  swear  conscienti- 
ously to  observe  the  Constitution.  The  army 
will  not  take  the  oath  to  the  Constitution. 

Article  109. — Existing  taxes  and  dues  will 
continue  to  be  raised;  and  all  provisions  of  ex- 
isting statute-books,  single  laws,  and  ordinances, 
whi<-h  do  not  contravene  the  present  Constitution, 
will  rem.iin  in  force  until  altered  by  law. 

Article  no. — All  authorities  holding  appoint- 
ments in  virtue  of  existing  laws  will  continue 
their  activity  pending  the  issue  of  organic  laws 
affecting  them. 


Article  in.— In  the  event  of  war  or  revolu- 
tion and  jiressing  danger  to  public  security 
therefrom  ensuing,  Articfes  5,  6,  7,  37,  28,  29,  31), 
and  ;iG  of  the  (Constitution  may  bi^  suspended  for 
u  certain  time,  and  in  certain  districts  —  the  de- 
tails to  be  deterniineil  by  law. 

Article  112. — Until  issue  of  the  law  contem- 
plated in  Article  2(),  educational  matters  will  be 
controlled  by  the  laws  at  present  in  force. 

Article  113. — Prior  to  the  revision  of  the 
criminal  code,  a  special  law  will  deal  with 
offences  committed  by  word,  writing,  print,  or 
artistic  representation. 

Article  114  (nholMed). 

Article  115. — Until  issue  of  the  electoral  law 
coMtemplated  in  Article  72,  the  ordinance  of  30th 
May,  1849,  touching  the  return  of  deputies  to 
the  Second  Chamber,  will  remain  in  force;  and 
with  this  ordinance  is  associated  the  jM-ovisional 
electoral  law  for  elections  to  the  Second  Cham- 
ber in  the  llohenzolleru  Principalities  of  3Uth 
April,  18.J1. 

Article  116. — The  two  supreme  tribunals  still 
existiny  shall  lie  combined  into  one  —  to  be  or- 
ganised by  a  special  law. 

Article  117. — The  claims  of  State  officials  ap- 
pointed before  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  taken  into  special  con.sideraliijn  by 
the  Civil  Servant  Law. 

Article  118. — Should  changes  in  the  present 
Const  it  ul  ion  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Constitution  to  be  drawn  up  on  the 
basis  of  the  Draft  of  2(5th  May,  1819,  such  altera- 
tions will  be  decreed  by  the  King;  and  the  ordi- 
nances to  this  effect  laid  before  the  Chambers,  at 
their  first  meeting.  The  Chandlers  will  then 
have  to  decide  whether  the  changes  thus  pro- 
visionally ordained  harmonise  with  the  Federal 
Constitution  of  Germany. 

Article  119. — The  Royal  oath  mentioned  in 
Article  54,  as  well  as  the  oath  prescribed  to  be 
taken  by  both  Chambers  and  all  State  officials, 
will  have  to  be  tendered  immediately  after  the 
legislative  revLsiou  of  the  present  Constitution 
(Articles  G3  and  108). 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our 
signature  and  seal. 

"Given  at  Charlotteuburg,  the  31st  January, 
I80O.     (Signed)  FiuiiDRicii  Wiliielm. 

In  connection  with  Article  44  the  course  of  do- 
mestic and  parliamentary  politics  drew  forth  the 
following  Declaratory  Rescript  from  the  German 
Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia,  in  1882: — "The 
right  of  the  King  to  conduct  the  Govenuuent  and 
policy  of  Prussia  according  to  his  own  discre- 
tion is  limited  by  the  Constitution  (of  .Jamiary  31, 
I80II),  but  not  aiiolished.  The  Government  acts 
(documentary)  of  the  King  reciuire  the  counter- 
signatiu-e  of  a  Minister,  and,  as  was  also  the  case 
before  the  Constitution  was  issued,  have  to  be 
represented  by  the  King's  Jlinisters;  but  they 
nevertheless  remain  Government  acts  of  the  King, 
from  whose  decisions  they  result,  and  who  thereby 
constitutionally  expresseshis  will  and  pleasure.  It 
is  therefore  not  admissible,  and  leads  to  obscura- 
tion of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  King,  when 
their  exercise  is  so  spoken  of  as  if  they  emanated 
from  the  Ministers  for  the  time  being  responsible 
for  them,  and  not  from  the  King  himself.  The 
Constitution  of  Prussia  is  the  expression  of  the 
monarchical  tradition  of  this  country,  whose  de- 
velopment is  based  on  the  living  and  actual  re- 
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lations  of  its  Kings  to  the  people.  Tliese  relations, 
moreover,  do  m^t  admit  of  beins  transferred  to 
the  Ministers  appointed  by  the  King,  for  they  at- 
tach to  tlie  person  of  the  King.  Their  preserva- 
tion, too,  is  a  political  necessity  for  Prussia.  It 
is,  therefore,  my  will  that  both  in  Prussia  and  in 
the  Legislative  Bodies  of  the  realm  (or  Reich), 
there  may  be  no  doubt  left  as  to  my  own  consti- 
tutional right  and  that  of  my  successors  to  per- 
sonally conduct  the  policy  of  my  Government; 
and  tliat  the  theory  sliall  alwa3'S  be  gainsaid  that 
the  [<loctrine  of  the]  inviolability  of  the  person 
of  the  King,  wliich  has  always  existed  in  Prus- 
sia, and  is  enunciated  l)_v  Article  43  of  the  Con- 
stitution, or  the  necessity  of  a  responsible  counter- 
signature of  my  Government  acts,  deprives  them 
of  the  character  of  Roj'al  and  independent  deci- 
sions.    It  is  the  duty  of  my  Ministers  to  support 


my  constitutional  rights  by  protecting  them  from 
doubt  and  obscuration,  and  I  expect  the  same 
from  all  State  servants  (Beamten)  who  liave  taken 
to  me  the  official  oath.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
impair  the  freedom  of  elections,  l)ul  in  the  case  of 
those  officials  who  are  intrusted  witli  the  execu- 
tion of  my  Government  acts,  and  may,  therefore 
in  conformity  with  the  disciplinary  law  forfeit 
their  situations,  the  duty  solemnly  undertaken  by 
their  oatli  of  service  also  applies  to  the  representa- 
tion by  them  of  the  policy  of  mv  Government 
during  election  times.  Tlic  faitlifiil  performance 
of  this  duty  I  shall  thankfully  acknowledge,  and 
I  expect  from  all  officials  that,  in  view  of  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  they  will  refrain  from  all  agi- 
tation against  my  Government  also  during  elec- 
tions.—  Berlin,  .lanuary  4,  1882. —  Wii.itel.m. 
Vox  Bismarck.     To  the  ^Ministry  of  State." 
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"Four  fundamental  laws  account  for  the  pres- 
ent political  constitution  of  Sweden :  the  law 
concerning  the  form  of  government  (regerings- 
forinen)  dated  .lune  6,  1809;  the  law  on  represen- 
tation (riksdags-ordningen),  June  22,  1866;  the 
order  of  succession  (successions-ordningen),  Sept. 
26,  1810;  and  the  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  press 
(tryckfrihets-forordningen),  July  16,  1812.  The 
union  witli  Norway  is  regulated  by  the  act  of 
union  (riks-akten),  Aug.  6,  1815.  .  .  .  The  re- 
presentation of  the  nation,  since  the  law  of  June 
22,  1866,  rests  not  as  formerly  on  the  division  of 
the  nation  into  four  orders,  but  on  election  only. 
Two  chambers,  having  equal  authority,  compose 
the  diet.  The  members  of  the  first  chamber  are 
elected  for  nine  years  by  the  '  landstingen '  (spe- 
cies of  provincial  assemblies)  and  by  the  '  stads- 
fullmiiktige '  (municipal  counsellors)  of  cities 
which  do  not  sit  in  the  'landsting.'" — Lalofs 
Cydopcdi'i-  of  PuUticfil  Science,  v.  3,  pp.  834-83.5. 
—  "The  First  Chamber  consists  (1892)  of  147 
members,  or  one  deputy  for  every  30,000  of  the 
population.  The  election  of  the  members  takes 
place  b}'  the  'Landstings,'  or  provincial  repre- 
sentations, 2.5  in  number,  and  the  municipal  cor- 
porations of  the  towns,  not  already  represented 
inthe  '  Landstings,' Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Malmo 
and  Norrkopiug.  All  members  of  the  First 
Chamber  must  be  above  33  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  possessed  for  at  least  three  years  pre- 
vious to  the  election  either  real  property  to  the 
taxed  value  of  80,000  kroner,  or  4,444  1.,  or  an 
luinual  income  of  4,000  kroner,  or  223  1.  They 
are  elected  for  the  term  of  nine  years,  and  obtain 
no  payment  for  their  services.  The  Second  Cham- 
ber consists  (Autumn  1892)  of  228  members,  of 
whom  76  are  elected  by  the  towns  and  146  by  the 
rural  districts,  one  representative  being  returned 
for  every  10,000  of  the  population  of  towns,  one 
for  every  'Domsaga,'  or  rural  district,  of  under 
40,000  inhabitants,  and  two  for  rural  districts  of 


over  40,000  inhabitants.  All  natives  of  Sweden, 
aged  21,  possessing  real  property  to  the  taxed 
value  of  1,000  kroner,  or  .56  1.,  or  fanning,  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  landed 
property  to  the  taxed  value  of  6,000  kroner,  or 
333  1.,  or  pa3'ing  income  tax  on  an  annual  in- 
come of  800  kroner,  or  45  1.,  are  electors;  and  all 
natives,  aged  25,  possessing,  and  having  pos- 
sessed at  least  one  year  previous  to  the  election, 
the  same  qualifications,  may  be  elected  members 
of  the  Second  Chamber.  The  number  of  quali- 
fied electors  to  the  Second  Chamber  in  1890  was 
288,096,  or  6.0  of  the  population;  only  110.896, 
or  38.5  of  the  electors  actu.ally  voted.  In  the 
smaller  towns  and  country  districts  the  election 
may  either  be  direct  or  indirect,  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  majority.  The  election  is  ifor  the 
term  of  three  years,  and  the  members  obtain 
salaries  for  their  services,  at  the  rate  of  1.200 
kroner,  or  67  1. .  for  each  session  of  four  months, 
besides  travelling  expenses.  .  .  .  The  members 
of  both  Chambers  are  elected  by  ballot,  both  in 
town  and  country." — State-vnan's  Year-book,  1893, 
p.  965. — "The  Diet,  or  Riksdag,  assembles  every 
3-ear,  in  ordinary  session,  on  the  loth  of  January, 
or  the  day  following,  if  the  15th  is  a  holiday.  It 
may  be  convoked  in  extraordinary  session  by  tlie 
kins.  In  case  of  the  decease,  absence,  or  illness 
of  the  king,  the  Diet  may  be  convoked  extraor- 
dinarily by  the  Council  o"f  State,  or  even,  if  this 
latter  neglects  to  do  so,  by  the  tribunals  of  second 
instance.  The  king  may  dissolve  the  two  cham- 
bers simultaneously,  or  one  of  them  alone,  dur- 
ing the  ordinary  sessions,  but  the  new  Diet  as- 
sembles after  th"e  three  months  of  the  dissolution, 
and  can  only  be  dissolved  again  four  months 
after  resuming  its  sitting.  The  king  dissolves 
the  extraordiiiarv  session  when  he  deems  proper. 
The  Diet  "divides  the  right  of  initiative 
witii  the  king:  the  consent  of  the  synod  is  neces- 
sary for  ecclesiastical  Laws.  .  .  .  Every   three 
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years  the  Diet  names  a  commission  of  twenty- 
four  members  (twelve  from  eucli  eliamber), 
charged  willi  tlic  iliity  of  electing  six  persons 
who  are  commissioned  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Procureur  general  of  the  Diet  to  watch  over 
the  liberty  of  the  press."— G.  Demonibyiies,  Con- 
Mitiiti'iii.1  Enrofweniuii.  v.  1,  pp.  84-90. — The  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  the  Constitution  as  adoi>ted 
in  18(lit.  the  sul)se(iuent  modifications  of  which 
are  indicated  above: 

Form  of  govermnent  adopted  by  the  King  and 
the  Estates  of  the  Swedish  Kealm",  at  Stockholm, 
on  the  6tli  of  June,  1809;  together  with  the 
Alterations  afterwards  introduced. 

We  Charles,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  the 
Swedes,  the  Goths,  and  the  Vandals,  itc.  itc.  itc. 
Heir  to  Norway,  Duke  of  Sleswickllolstein, 
Stormarn,  and  l')itmarseii.  Count  of  Oldenburg 
and  Delnuidiorst,  vVc.  Arc.  itc.  make  known,  that 
having  unlimited  contidence  in  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  charged  them  with  drawing  up  a  new 
form  of  government,  as  the  perpetual  ground- 
work of  the  ])rosperity  and  independence  of  our 
common  native  land,  "We  do  hereby  jierform  a 
ilear  and  ideasing  duty  in  promulgating  the  fun- 
damental law  (which  has  been)  upon  mature  de- 
liberation, framed  and  adopted  by  the  estates  of 
the  realm,  and  presented  unto  I's  this  day,  to- 
gether with  their  free  and  unanimous  offer  of 
the  Swedish  crown.  Having  with  deep  emotion 
and  an  alfectiouate  interest  in  the  prosperit.y  of  a 
nation  which  has  afforded  Us  so  striking  a  proof 
of  contidence  and  attachment,  complied  with 
their  request.  We  trust  to  our  endeavors  to  pro- 
mote its  happiness,  as  the  reci]irocal  rights  and 
duties  of  the  monarch  and  the  subjects  have 
been  marked  so  distincth',  that,  without  en- 
croachment on  the  sacred  nature  and  po%ver  of 
majesty,  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the  people 
is  protected.  We  do  therefore  hereby  adopt, 
sanction,  and  ratify  this  form  of  government, 
such  as  it  follows  here: — 

We  the  tnulcrwrilteu  representatives  of  the 
Swedish  realm,  counts,  barons,  bishops,  knights, 
nobles,  clergymen,  burghers,  and  jieasants,  as- 
sembled at  a  general  Diet,  in  behalf  of  ourselves 
and  our  brethren  at  home.  Do  hereby  make  known, 
that,  having  by  the  late  change  of  government,  to 
which  we.  the  deputies  of  the  Swedish  people, 
gave  oirr  unanimous  a.sseut.  exercised  our  rights 
of  drawing  uj)  a  new  and  improved  constitution, 
we  have,  in  repealing  those  fundamental  laws, 
which  down  to  this  day  have  been  in  force  more 
or  less;  viz., — The  Form  of  Government  of  the 
21st  of  August  1772,  the  Act  of  Union  and  Se- 
curity, of  the  21st  of  February  and  the  3d  of 
April  1789,  the  Ordinance  of  Diet,  of  the  24th  of 
January  1617,  as  well  as  all  those  laws,  acts, 
statutes,  and  resolutions  comiirehended  under 
the  denomination  of  fundamental  laws;  —  We 
have  Resolved  to  adopt  for  the  kiiigdnm  of  Swe- 
den and  its  dependencies  the  following  constitu- 
tion, which  from  henceforth  shall  be  the  chief 
fundamental  law  of  the  realm,  reserving  to  Our- 
selves, before  the  expiration  of  tlie  present  Diet, 
to  consider  the  other  fundamental  laws,  men- 
tioned in  the  S.'jtli  article  of  this  constitution. 

Article  1.  The  kingdom  of  Sweden  shall  be 
governed  by  a  king,  who  shall  be  hereditary  in 
that  order  of  succession  which  the  estates  will 
further  hereafter  determine. 

2.  The  king  shall  profess  the  pure  evangelical 
faith,  such  as  is  contained  and  declared  in  the 


Aug.sburgian  Confession,  and  exidained    in  the 
Decree  of  the  Diet  at  Upsala  in  the  year  l.")9;i 

3.  The  majesty  of  the  king  shall  be  held 
sacred  and  inviolable;  and  his  actions  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  censure. 

4.  The  king  shall  govern  the  realm  alone,  in 
the  manner  determined  by  this  constitution.  In 
certain  cases,  however,  (to  Ixi^  specified)  lie  sli.ill 
take  the  opinion  of  a  council  of  state,  which  shall 
be  constituted  of  well-informed,  experienced, 
honest,  and  generally -esteemed  native  Swedes, 
noblemen  and  cominouers,  who  ])rofess  the  ])ure 
evangelical  faith. 

H.  The  council  of  state  shall  con.sist  of  nine 
members,  viz.,  the  minister  of  state  and  justice, 
who  shall  always  be  a  meml)er  of  the  king's  su- 
premi'  court  of  judicature,  the  minister  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  six  counsellors  of  state,  three 
of  whom  at  least  must  have  held  civil  ollices,  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  court,  or  aidic  chancellor. 
The  secretaries  of  state  shall  have  a  seat  and 
vote  in  the  council,  when  they  have  to  report 
matters  there,  and  in  cases  that  belong  to  their 
resiiective  ilepartments.  Father  and  son,  or  two 
brothers,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  be  constant 
members  of  the  council  of  state. 

<>.  The  .secretaries  of  .state  shall  be  four.  viz. 
—  One  for  military  affairs;  a  second  for  public 
economy,  mining,  and  all  other  affairs  connected 
with  the  civil  and  interior  administration;  a  third 
for  the  finances  of  the  realm,  inland  jind  foreign 
commerce,  manufactures,  itc.  ;  and  the  fourth, 
for  affairs  relating  to  religion,  public  education, 
and  charities. 

7.  All  affairs  of  government  shall  be  laid 
before  the  king,  and  decided  in  a  council  of 
state:  those  of  a  ministerial  nature,  however,  ex- 
cepted, concerning  the  relations  of  the  realm 
with  foreign  powers,  and  matters  of  militarj' 
command,  which  the  king  decides  in  his  capacitj" 
of  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  ami  naval 
forces. 

8.  The  king  can  make  no  decision  in  matters 
in  which  the  council  of  state  are  to  be  heard,  un- 
less at  least  three  counsellors  of  state,  and  the 
secretary  of  state  whom  it  concerns,  or  his  deputy- 
secretary,  are  present. —  All  the  members  of  the 
council  shall,  upon  due  notice,  attend  all  deliber- 
ations deemed  of  importance,  and  which  concern 
the  general  adnnnistration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom;  such  as  questions  for  adopting  new 
.statutes,  repealing  or  altering  those  in  existence, 
introducing  new  institutions  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  adnnnistration,  iVe. 

1>.  ^Minutes  shall  l)e  kept  of  all  matters  which 
shall  come  before  the  king  in  his  council  of  state. 
The  ministers  of  state,  the  counsellors  of  state, 
the  aulic  chancellor,  and  the  secretaries  of  state 
or  deputy-secretaries,  shall  be  peremptorily  bound 
to  deliver  their  ojiinious:  it  is,  however,  tlie  pre- 
rogative of  the  king  to  decide.  Should  it.  how- 
ever, unexpectedly  occur,  that  the  decisions  of 
the  king  are  evidently  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  common  law  of  tlie  realm,  it  shall 
in  that  case  be  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the 
council  of  state  to  make  spirited  remonstrances 
against  such  decision  or  resolution.  Unless  a 
different  opinion  has  been  recorded  in  the  min- 
utes (for  then  the  counsellors  present  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  advised  the  king  to  the  adopted 
measure),  the  members  of  the  council  shall  be 
responsible  for  their  advices,  as  enacted  in  the 
106th  article. 
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10.  Necessary  informations  having  been  de- 
manded and  obtained  from  tlie  proper  boards, 
authorities,  and  functionaries,  the  affairs  for  de- 
liberation shall  be  prepared  by  the  secretary  of 
state  and  eight  skilful  and  impartial  men,  con- 
sisting of  four  nobles  and  four  commoners,  in 
order  to  their  being  laid  before  the  king  in  the 
council  of  state. —  The  secretary,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  members  of  this  committee  (%vhicli  are 
nominated  by  the  king)  for  preparing  the  general 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  shall  upon  all  occasions, 
when  so  met,  delivertheir  opinions  to  the  minutes, 
which  shall  afterwards  be  reported  to  the  king 
and  the  council  of  state. 

1 1.  As  to  the  management  of  the  ministerial 
affairs,  they  may  be  prepared  and  conducted  in 
the  manner  which  appears  most  suitable  to  the 
kui-i.  It  appertains  to  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  to  lay  such  matters  before  him  in  the 
presence  of  "the  aulic  chancellor,  or  some  other 
member  of  the  council,  if  the  chancellor  cannot 
attend.  In  the  absence  of  the  minister  of  state 
this  duty  devolves  upon  the  aulic  chancellor,  or 
any  other  member  of  the  council  of  state,  whom 
his  majesty  may  appoint.  After  having  ascer- 
tained the  opinions  of  these  oflicial  persons  en- 
tered in  the  minutes,  and  for  which  they  shall 
be  responsible,  the  king  shall  pronounce  his  de- 
cision in  their  presence.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  aulic  chancellor  to  keep  the  minutes  on 
these  occasions.  The  king  shall  communicate  to 
the  coimcil  of  state  the  information  on  these 
topics  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  a  general  knowledge  even  of  this  brancli 
of  tlie  administration. 

12.  The  king  can  enter  into  treaties  and  alli- 
ances with  foreign  powers,  after  having  ascer- 
tained, as  enacted  in  the  preceding  article,  the 
opinion  of  the  minister  of  state  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  of  the  aulic  chancellor. 

13.  When  the  king  is  at  liberty  to  commence 
war,  or  conclude  peace,  he  shall  convoke  an  ex- 
traordinary council  of  state:  the  ministers  of 
state,  the  counsellors  of  state,  the  aulic  chancel- 
lor, and  the  secretaries  of  state;  and,  after  having 
explained  to  them  the  circumstances  which  re- 
quire their  consideration,  he  shall  desire  their 
opinions  thereon,  which  each  of  them  shall  in- 
dividually deliver,  on  the  responsibility  defined 
in  the  107th  article.  The  king  shall  thereafter 
have  a  right  to  adopt  the  resolutions,  or  make 
such  decision  as  may  appear  to  him  most  bene- 
ficial for  the  kingdom. 

14.  The  king  shall  have  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  military  forces  by  sea  and  land. 

15.  The  king  shall  decide  in  all  matters  of 
mititary  command,  in  the  presence  of  that  min- 
ister or  officer  to  whom  he  has  entrusted  the 
general  management  thereof.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  this  person  to  give  his  opinion,  under 
responsibility,  upon  the  resolutions  taken  by  the 
king,  and  in  case  of  these  being  contrary  to  his 
advice,  he  shall  be  bound  to  enter  his  objections 
and  counsel  in  the  minutes,  which  the  king  must 
confirm  by  his  own  signature.  Should  this  min- 
ister or  official  person  find  the  resolutions  of  the 
king  to  be  cjf  a  dangerous  tendenc}-,  or  founded 
on  mistaken  or  erroneous  principles,  he  shall  ad- 
vise his  majesty  to  convoke  two  or  more  military 
officers  of  a  superior  rank  into  a  council  of  war. 
The  king  shall,  however,  be  at  liberty  to  comply 
with  or  to  reject  this  proposition  for  a  council  of 
war;  and  if  approved  of,  he  may  take  what  no- 


tice he  plea.scs  of  the  opinions  of  such  council, 
which  shall,  however,  be  entered  in  the  minutes! 

16.  The  king  shall  promote  the  e.xercise  of 
justice  and  right,  and  prevent  partiality  and  in- 
justice. He  shall  not  deprive  any  subject  of 
life,  honour,  liberty,  and  property,  without  pre- 
vious trial  and  sentence,  and  in  that  order  which 
the  laws  of  the  country  prescribe.  He  shall  not 
disturb,  or  cause  to  be  disturbed,  the  peace  of  any 
individual  in  his  house.  He  shall  not  banish  any 
from  one  place  to  another,  nor  constrain,  or  cause 
to  be  constrained,  the  conscience  of  any;  but 
shall  protect  every  one  in  the  free  exercise  of  his 
religion,  provided  he  does  not  thereby  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  society,  or  occasion  public 
offence.  The  king  shall  cause  every  one  to  be 
tried  in  that  court  to  which  he  properly  belongs. 

17.  The  king's  prerogative  of  justice  shall  be 
invested  in  twelve  men,  learned  in  the  law,  six 
nobles,  and^  six  comnionei-s,  who  have  shown 
knowledge,  experience,  and  integrity  in  judicial 
matters.  They  shall  be  styled  counsellors  of 
justice,  and  constitute  the  king's  supreme  court 
of  justice. 

18.  The  supreme  court  of  justice  shall  take 
cognizance  of  petitions  to  the  king  for  cancellinc 
sentences  which  have  obtained  legal  force,  and 
granting  extension  of  time  in  lawsuits,  when  it 
has  been,  through  some  circumstances,  forfeited. 

19.  If  information  be  sought  by  judges  or 
courts  of  justice  concerning  the  proper  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  the  explanation  thus  required 
shall  be  given  by  the  said  supreme  court. 

20.  In  time  of  peace,  all  cases  referred  from 
the  courts  martial  shall  be  decided  in  the  supreme 
court  of  justice.  Two  military  officers  of  a  su- 
perior degree,  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  shall, 
with  the  responsibility  of  judges,  attend  and 
have  a  vote  in  such  cases  in  the  supreme  court. 
The  number  of  judges  may  not.  however,  exceed 
eight.  In  time  of  war,  all  such  cases  shall  bo 
tried  as  enacted  by  the  articles  of  war. 

21.  The  king,  should  he  think  fit  to  attend, 
shall  have  right  to  two  votes  in  causes  decide<l 
by  the  supreme  court.  All  questions  concerning 
explanations  of  the  law  shall  be  reported  to  him, 
and  his  suffrages  counted,  even  though  he  should 
not  have  attended  the  deliberations  of  the  court. 

22.  Causes  of  minor  importance  may  be  de- 
cided in  the  supreme  court  by  five  members,  or 
even  four,  if  they  are  all  of  one  opinion ;  but  in 
causes  of  greater  consequence  seven  counsellors, 
at  least,  must  attend.  More  than  eight  members 
of  the  supreme  court,  or  four  noblemen  and  four 
commoners,  may  not  be  at  one  time  in  active 
service. 

23.  All  the  decrees  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  shall  issue  in  the  king's  name,  and  under 
his  hand  and  seal. 

24.  The  cases  shall  be  prepared  in  the  "king's 
inferior  court  for  revision  of  judiciary  affairs." 
in  order  to  be  laid  before,  or  produced  in  the 
supreme  court. 

25.  In  criminal  cases  the  king  has  a  right  to 
grant  pardon,  to  mitigate  capital  punishment, 
.and  to  restore  property  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
In  applications,  however,  of  this  kind,  the  su- 
preme court  shall  be  heard,  and  the  king  give 
his  decision  in  the  council  of  state. 

2«.  When  matters  of  justice  are  laid  before 
the  council  of  state,  the  minister  of  state  and 
justice,  and,  at  least,  two  counsellors  of  state, 
two  members  of  the  supreme  court,  and  thechan- 
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cfllorof  justice  shall  attend,  who  must  all  deliver 
tbeir  opinions  to  the  minutes,  according  to  the 
general  instruction  for  tlie  memliers  of  the  co\ui- 
cil  of  state,  quoted  in  the  91st  article. 

27.  The  king  shall  nominate,  as  chancellor  of 
justice,  a  jurisconsult,  an  able  and  impartial 
man,  who  has  previously  held  the  ollice  of  a 
judge.  It  shall  he  his  chief  duty,  as  the  liighest 
legal  officer  or  attorney  general  of  the  king,  to 
prosecute,  either  personally  or  through  the  offi- 
cers or  tiscals  under  him,  iii  all  such  cases  as  con- 
cern the  public  safety  and  the  riylils  (jf  llie  crown, 
on  the  king's  behalf,  to  superintend  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  to  take  cognizance  of,  and 
correct,  errors  committed  by  judges  or  other 
legal  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties. 

28.  The  king,  in  his  council  of  .state,  has  a 
right  to  appoint  native  Swedes  to  all  such  offices 
and  places  within  the  kingdom  for  which  the 
king's  commissions  are  granted.  The  jiroper  au- 
thorities shall,  however,  send  in  the  names  of 
the  canilidates  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  such 
employments.  The  king  may,  likewise,  apjioiut 
foreigners  of  eminent  talents  to  military  offices, 
without,  however,  entrusting  to  them  the  com- 
mand of  the  fortresses  of  the  realm.  In  jircfer- 
ments  tlie  king  shall  only  consider  the  merits 
and  the  aliilities  of  the  candidates,  without  any 
regard  to  their  birth,  ministers  and  counsellors 
of  state  and  of  justice,  secretaries  of  state,  judges, 
and  all  other  civil  officers,  must  always  be  of  the 
pure  evangelical  faith. 

2!>.  The  archbishop  and  bishops  shall  bo 
elected  as  formerly,  and  the  king  nominates  one 
of  the  three  candidates  proposed  to  him. 

30.  The  king  appoints,  as  formerly,  the  iu- 
cumlients  of  rectories  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 
As  to  the  consistorial  benefices,  the  parishioners 
shall  be  maintained  in  their  usual  right  of  election. 

31.  Citizens,  who  are  freemen  of  towns,  shall 
enjoy  their  privilege  as  heretofore,  of  proposing 
to  the  king  three  candidates  for  the  office  of  bur- 

fomaster  or  mayor,  one  of  whom  the  king  selects, 
'he  aldermen  and  secretaries  of  the  magistracy 
of  Stockliolm  shall  be  elected  in  the  same  manner. 

32.  The  king  appoints  envoys  to  foreign 
courts  and  the  officers  of  the  embassies,  in  the 
presence  of  the  minister  of  state  for  foreign  af- 
fairs and  the  aulic  chancellor. 

33.  When  offices,  for  which  candidates  are 
proposed,  are  to  be  tilled  up,  the  members  of  the 
council  of  state  shall  deliver  their  opinions  on  the 
qualifications  and  merits  of  the  applicants.  They 
shall  also  have  right  to  make  respectful  remon- 
strances against  the  nomination  of  the  king  re- 
specting other  offices. 

34-.  The  new  functionaries  created  by  this 
constitution,  viz. —  the  ministers  and  counselkn-s 
of  state  and  coun.sellors  of  justice,  shall  be  paid 
by  the  crown,  and  may  not  hold  any  other  civil 
offices.  The  two  ministers  of  state  are  the  highest 
functionaries  of  the  realm.  The  counsellors  of 
state  shall  hold  the  rank  of  generals,  and  the 
counsellors  of  justice  that  of  lieutenant-generals. 

:ir>.  The  minister  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
the  counsellors  of  state,  the  presidents  of  the 
public  boards,  the  grand  governor  of  Stockholm, 
the  dejuity  governor,  and  the  chief  magistrate 
of  police  in  the  city,  the  aulic  chancelior,  the 
chancellor  of  justice,  the  secretaries  of  state, 
the  governors  or  lord  lieutenants  of  provinces, 
field  marshals,  generals  and  admirals  of  all  de- 


grees, adjutant  generals,  adjutant  in  chief,  ad- 
jutants ot  the  staff,  the  governors  of  fortresses, 
captain  lieutenants,  and  officers  of  the  king's  life 
guards,  colonels  of  the  regiments,  and  officers 
second  in  command  in  the  foot  and  horse  guards, 
lieutenant-colonels  in  the  brigade  of  the  life  regi- 
ments, chiefs  of  the  artillery  of  the  royal  en- 
gineers, ministers,  envoys,  and  commercial  agents 
with  foreign  powers,  and  official  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  king's  cabinet  for  the  foreign  cor- 
respondence, and  at  the  embassies,  as  holiling 
places  of  trust,  can  be  removed  by  the  king, 
when  he  considers  it  necessary  for  the  benefit  of 
the  realm.  The  king  shall,  however,  .signify  his 
determination  in  the  council  of  state,  the  mem- 
bers whereof  shall  be  bound  to  make  respectful 
remonstrances,  if  they  see  it  expedient. 

3t>.  .Judges,  and  all  other  official  persons,  not 
included  in  tlie  jjreceding  article,  cannot  be  sus- 
pended from  their  situations  without  legal  trial, 
nor  be  translated  or  removed  to  other  places, 
without  having  themselves  applied  for  tlie.se. 

37.  The  king  has  power  to  confer  dignities  on 
tho.se  who  have  served  their  country  witli  fidelity, 
braver_v,  virtue,  and  zeal,  lie  may  also  promote 
to  the  order  of  counts  and  barons,  jjersons,  who 
by  eminent  merits  have  deserved  such  an  honour. 
Nobility  and  the  dignity  of  a  count  an.l  baron, 
granted  from  this  time,  shall  no  longer  devolve 
to  any  otlier  than  tlie  individual  himself  thus 
created  a  noble,  and  after  him,  to  the  oldest  of 
his  male  issue  in  a  direct  descending  line,  and  this 
branch  of  the  family  being  extinct,  to  the  nearest 
male  descendant  of  the  ancestor. 

38.  All  despatches  and  orders  emanating  from 
the  king,  excepting  such  as  concern  military  af- 
fairs, shall  be  countersigned  by  the  secretary  who 
has  submitted  them  to  the  council,  and  is  resjion- 
sible  fur  their  being  couforniable  to  the  minutes. 
Should  the  secretary  find  any  of  the  decisions 
made  by  the  king  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  he  shall  make  his  remonstrances 
respecting  the  same,  in  the  council  of  state. 
Should  the  king  still  persist  in  his  determination, 
it  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  re- 
fuse his  countersign,  and  resign  his  place,  which 
he  may  not  resume  until  the  estates  of  the  realm 
shall  have  examined  and  approved  of  his  eon- 
duct.  He  shall,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  re- 
ceive his  salary,  and  all  the  fees  of  his  office  as 
formerly. 

3J).  If  the  king  wishes  to  go  abroad,  he  shall 
communicate  his  resolution  to  thecouncil  of  state, 
in  a  full  assembly,  and  take  the  opinion  of  all  its 
members,  as  enacted  in  the  ninth  article.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  king  he  may  not  interfere 
with  the  government,  or  exercise  the  regal  power, 
which  shall  be  carried  on,  in  his  name,  by  the 
council  of  state;  the  council  of  state  cannot,  how- 
ever, confer  dignities  or  create  counts,  barous, 
and  knights;  and  all  officers  appointed  by  the 
council  shall  only  hold  their  places  ad  interim. 

40.  Should  the  king  be  in  such  a  state  of 
health  as  to  be  incapable  of  attending  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  kingdom,  the  council  of  state  shall 
conduct  the  administration,  as  enacted  in  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

41.  The  king  shall  be  of  age  after  having  com- 
pleted eighteen  years.  Should  the  king  die  be- 
fore the  lieir  of  the  crown  has  attained  this  age, 
the  government  shall  be  conducted  by  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  acting  with  regal  power  and  au- 
thority, in  the  name  of  the  king,  until  the  estates 
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of  the  realm  shall  have  appointed  a  provisional 
government  or  regency ;  and  the  council  of  state 
is  enjoined  strictly  to  conform  to  the  enactments 
of  tliis  constitution. 

43.  Should  the  melancholy  event  take  place, 
that  the  whole  royal  family  became  extinct  on 
the  male  side,  the  council  of  state  shall  exercise 
the  government  with  regal  jiower  and  authority, 
until  the  estates  have  chosen  another  royal  house, 
and  the  new  king  has  taken  upon  himself  the 
government.  All  occurrences  or  things  having 
reference  to  the  four  last  articles,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  whole  council  of  state  and  the  sec- 
retaries of  state. 

43.  When  the  king  takes  the  field  of  battle, 
or  repairs  to  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he 
shall  constitute  four  of  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state  to  exercise  the  government  in  those 
affairs  which  he  is  pleased  to  prescribe. 

44.  No  prince  of  the  royal  family  shall  be 
permitted  to  marry  without  having  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  king,  and  in  the  contrary  case 
shall  forfeit  his  right  of  inheritance  to  the  king- 
dom, both  for  himself  and  descendants. 

45.  Neither  the  crown  prince,  or  any  other 
prince  of  the  royal  family,  shall  have  any  appan- 
age or  civil  place.  The  princes  of  the  blood  may, 
however,  bear  titles  of  dukedoms  and  principali- 
ties, as  heretofore,  Ijut  without  any  claims  upon 
those  provinces. 

46.  The  kingdom  shall  remain  divided,  as 
heretofore,  into  governments,  under  the  usual 
provincial  administrations.  No  governor-general 
shall,  from  this  time,  be  appointed  within  the 
kingdom. 

47.  The  courts  of  justice,  superior  as  well  as 
inferior,  sliall  administer  justice  according  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm.  The  provincial 
governors,  and  all  other  public  functionaries, 
shall  exercise  the  offices  entrusted  to  them  accord- 
ing to  existing  regulations ;  they  shall  obey  the 
orders  of  the  king,  and  be  responsible  to  him  if 
any  act  is  done  contrary  to  law. 

48.  The  court  of  the  king  is  under  his  own 
management,  and  he  may  at  Ids  own  pleasure  ap- 
point or  discharge  all  his  officers  and  attendants 
there. 

49.  The  estates  of  the  realm  shall  meet  every 
fifth  3-ear.  In  the  decree  of  every  Diet  the  day 
shall  be  fixed  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  estates. 
The  king  may,  however,  convoke  the  estates  to 
an  extraordinary  Diet  before  that  time. 

50.  The  Diets  shall  be  held  in  the  capital,  ex- 
cept when  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  or  some 
other  important  impediment,  may  render  It  dan- 
gerous for  the  safety  of  the  representatives. 

51.  AVhen  the  king  or  council  convokes  the 
estates,  the  period  for  the  commencement  of  the 
Diet  shall  be  subsequent  to  the  thirtieth,  and 
within  the  fiftieth  day,  to  reckon  from  that  day 
when  the  summons  has  been  proclaimed  in  the 
churches  of  tlie  capital. 

52.  The  king  names  the  speakers  of  the  nobles, 
the  burghers  and  the  peasants:  the  archbishop 
is,  at  all  times,  the  constant  speaker  of  the  clergy. 

53.  The  estates  of  the  realm  shall,  immedi- 
ately after  the  opening  of  the  Diet,  elect  tlie 
different  committees,  which  are  to  prepare  the  af- 
fairs intended  for  their  consideration.  Such  com- 
mittees shall  consist  in, —  a  constitutional  com- 
mittee, which  shall  take  cognizance  of  questions 
concerning  proposed  alterations  in  the  fundamen- 
tal laws,  report  thereupon  to  the  representatives, 


and  examine  the  minutes  held  in  the  council  of 
state ;  —  a  committee  of  finances,  which  shall  cx- 
amme  and  report  upon  the  state  and  management 
of  the  revenues;  —  a  committee  of  taxation  for 
regulatmg  the  taxes;  —  a  committee  of  the  bank 
for  mquinng  into  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  national  bank ;  —  a  law  committee  for 
digesting  propositions  concerning  improvements 
in  the  civil,  criminal,  and  ecclesiastical  laws;  — 
a  committee  of  public  grievances  and  matters  of 
economy,  to  attend  to  the  defects  in  public  in- 
stitutions, suggest  alterations,  &c. 

54.  Should  the  king  desire  a  special  commit- 
tee for  deliberating  with  him  on  such  matters  as 
do  not  come  within  the  cognizance  of  anv  of  the 
other  committees,  and  are  to  be  kept  secret,  the 
estates  shall  select  it.  This  committee  shall,  how- 
ever, have  no  right  to  adopt  any  resolutions,  but 
only  to  give  their  opinion  on  matters  referred  to 
them  by  the  king. 

55.  The  representatives  of  the  realm  shall  not 
discuss  any  subject  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
nor  can  any  other  committee  than  the  one  men- 
tioned in  "the  above  article  hold  their  delibera- 
tions before  him. 

50.  General  questions  started  at  the  meetings 
or  the  orders  of  the  estates,  cannot  be  immedi- 
ately discussed  or  decided,  but  shall  be  referred 
to  the  proper  committees,  wliich  are  to  give  their 
opinion  thereupon.  The  propositions  or  report 
of  the  committees  shall,  in  the  first  in.stauce, 
without  any  alteration  or  amendment,  be  referred 
to  the  estates  at  the  general  meetings  of  all  the 
orders.  If  at  these  meetings,  observations  should 
be  made  which  may  prevent  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  measure,  these  objections  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  committee,  in  order  to  its  being 
examined  and  revised.  A  [jroposition  thus  pre- 
pared having  been  again  referred  to  the  estates, 
it  shall  remain  with  them  to  adopt  it,  with  or 
without  alterations,  or  to  reject  it  altogether. 
Questions  concerning  alterations  in  the  funda- 
mental laws,  shall  be  thus  treated:  —  If  the  con- 
stitutional committee  approves  of  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  the  representatives,  or  the  committee 
reports  in  favour  of  or  against  a  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  king,  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
shall  be  referred  to  the  estates,  who  may  discuss 
the  topic,  but  not  come  to  an)-  resolution  during 
that  Diet. —  If  at  the  general  meetings  of  the 
orders  no  observations  are  made  against  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  the  question  shall  be 
postponed  till  the  Diet  following,  and  then  be  de- 
cided solelj'  by  yes  or  no,  as  enacted  in  the  Toth 
article  of  the  ordinance  of  Diet. —  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, objections  are  urged  at  the  general  meet- 
ings of  the  orders  against  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  these  shairbe  referred  back  for  its  re- 
consideration. If  all  the  orders  be  of  one  opinion, 
the  question  shall  be  postponed  for  final  decision, 
as  enacted  above.  Should  again  a  particular 
order  differ  from  the  other  orders,  twenty  mem- 
bers shall  be  elected  from  among  every  order,  and 
added  to  the  conunittce.  for  adjusting  the  differ- 
ences. The  tpiestion  being  thus  prepared,  shall 
be  decided  at  the  following  Diet. 

57.  The  ancient  right  of  the  Swedish  people, 
of  imposing  taxes  on  themselves,  shall  be  exer- 
cised bv  the  estates  onlv  at  a  general  Diet. 

58.  "The  king  shall  at  every  Diet  lay  before 
the  committee  of  finances  the  state  of  the  rev- 
enues in  all  their  branches.  Sliould  the  crown 
have  obtained  subsidies  through  treaties  with  for- 
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cign  powers,  these  shall  lie  e.xplaiiied  in  the  usual 

WilV. 

50.  The  kins  shall  refer  to  the  deei.sion  of 
this  ciiuunittee  to  (lelerniine  what  llie  goveniuient 
may  recjuire  beyond  the  ordinary  ta.xaliou,  to  be 
raised  by  an  e.xtraordinary  grant. 

00.  No  taxes  of  any  description  whatever  can 
be  increased  witliout  the  express  consent  of  the 
estates.  The  king  may  not  farm  or  let  on  lease 
the  revenues  of  state,  for  the  sake  of  i)rofit  to 
himself  and  the  crown:  nor  grant  monopolies  to 
private  individuals,  or  corporations. 

01.  All  taxes  sliall  be  paid  to  the  end  of  that 
term  fi>r  which  they  have  been  imjxised.  Should, 
however,  the  estates  meet  licfore  the  e.xiiiration 
of  that  term,  new  regulations  shall  take  place. 

62.  The  funds  reciinred  by  government  hav- 
ing been  a.scertained  by  the  committee  of  finances, 
it  shall  re-st  with  the  estates  whether  to  assign 
proporti(mate  means,  and  also  to  determine  how 
the  various  sums  granted  shall  be  appropriated. 

0;J.  liesiiles  these  means,  two  adequate  sums 
shall  be  voted  and  set  apart  for  the  disposal  of 
the  king,  after  he  has  consulted  the  council  of 
state. —  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  or  some 
other  important  object; — the  otlier  sum  to  be 
deposited  in  the  national  bank,  in  case  of  war, 
after  the  king  has  ascertained  the  opinion  of  the 
council  and  convened  the  estates.  The  seal  of 
the  order  for  this  latter  sum  may  not  be  broken, 
nor  the  money  be  jiaid  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  bank,  till  the  summons  to  Diet  shall  have  been 
duly  proclaimed  in  the  churches  of  the  capital. 

64.  The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  land,  as  well 
as  the  extraordinary  grants  which  m.\v  be  voted 
by  the  estates,  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  king 
for  the  civil  list  and  other  specified  purposes. 

60.  The  above  means  may  not  be  applied  but 
for  the  assigned  purjioses,  and  tlie  council  of 
state  shall  be  responsible  if  they  permit  any 
deviation  in  this  respect,  without  entering  their 
remonstrances  in  the  minutes,  and  pointing  out 
what  the  constitution  in  this  case  ordains. 

66.  The  funds  of  amortissement  or  national 
debt,  shall  remain,  as  heretofore,  under  the  super- 
intendence and  direction  of  the  estates,  who  have 
guaranteed  or  come  luider  a  responsibility  for 
tlie  national  debt ;  and  after  having  received  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  linances  on  the  affairs 
of  that  establishment,  the  estates  will  provide, 
through  a  special  grant,  the  re(iuisite  means  for 
paying  the  capital  as  well  as  the  interest  of  this 
debt,  in  order  that  the  credit  of  the  kingdom  may 
be  maintained. 

67.  The  deputy  of  the  king  shall  not  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  directors  or  ctmimissioners  of 
the  funds  of  amortissement,  on  any  other  occasion 
than  when  the  directors  are  disposed  to  take  his 
opinion. 

68.  The  means  assigned  for  paying  off  the 
national  debt  shall  not,  under  any  pretence  or 
condition,  be  appropriated  to  other  purposes. 

60.  Should  the  estates,  or  any  particular 
order,  entertain  doubts  either  in  allowing  the 
grant  proi)osed  by  the  committee  of  tinances,  or 
as  to  the  participation  in  the  taxes,  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  management  of  the  funds  of  amor- 
tissement. these  doubts  shall  be  communicated  to 
the  committee  for  their  further  consideration. — 
If  the  committee  cannot  coincide  in  the  opinions 
of  the  estates,  or  a  single  order,  it  shall  depute 
some  members  to  explain  circumstances.  Should 
this  order  still  persist  in  its  opinion,  the  question 


shall  be  decided  by  the  resolution  of  three  orders. 
If  two  orders  be  of  one.  and  the  other  two  of  a 
different  opinion,  thirty  new  members  of  every 
order  shall  be  added  to  the  committee  —  the  com- 
mittee shall  then  vote  conjointly,  and  not  by 
orders,  with  folded  billets,  for  adopting,  or  re- 
jecting, unconditionally  the  proposition  of  the 
committee. 

70.  The  committee  of  taxation  shall  at  every 
Diet  suggest  general  princi])les  for  dividiuL'  the 
future  taxes,  and  llie  amount  having  been  tixed, 
the  committee  shall  also  propose  how  these  are 
to  be  paid,  referring  their  proposition  to  the  con- 
sideration and  decision  of  the  .states. 

71.  ."Should  a  difference  of  opinion  arise  be- 
tween the  orders,  as  to  these  iirinciides  and  the 
mode  of  ajiplving  them,  and  dividing  tlie  taxes; 
or,  what  hardly  can  lie  presumed,  any  order  de- 
cline participating  in  the  proposed  taxation,  the 
order,  which  may  thus  desire  some  alteration, 
shall  communicate  their  views  to  the  other  repre- 
sentatives, and  suggest  in  what  mode  this  altera- 
tion may  be  effected  without  frustrating  the 
general  object.  The  committee  of  taxation  hav- 
ing again  reported  thereon  to  the  estates,  they, 
the  estates,  shall  decide  the  (juestion  at  issue.  If 
three  orders  object  to  the  proposition  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  shall  be  rejected.  If,  again,  three 
orilers  opi>ose  the  demands  of  a  single  order,  or 
if  two  be  of  au  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  the 
other  two,  the  question  shall  be  referred  to  the 
committee  of  tinances,  witli  an  additional  num- 
ber of  mendiers,  as  enacted  in  the  above  article. 
If  the  majority  of  this  committee  assent  to  the 
proposition  of  the  committee  of  taxation,  in  those 
points  concerning  which  the  representatives  have 
disagreed,  the  proposition  shall  be  considered  as 
the  general  resolution  of  the  estates.  Should  it, 
on  the  contrary,  be  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  or  be  rejected  by  three  orders,  the  com- 
mittee of  taxation  shall  propo.se  other  principles 
for  levying  and  dividing  the  taxes. 

73.  The  national  bank  shall  remain,  as  for- 
merly, under  the  suijerintendence  and  guarantee 
of  the  estates,  and  the  management  of  directors 
selected  from  among  all  the  orders,  according  to 
existing  regidations.  The  states  alone  can  issue 
bank-notes,  which  are  to  be  recognized  as  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  realm. 

73.  No  troops,  new  taxes  or  imposts,  either 
in  money  or  kind,  can  be  levied  without  the  vol- 
imtary  consent  of  the  estates,  in  the  usual  order, 
as  aforesaid. 

74.  The  king  shall  have  no  right  to  demand 
or  levy  any  other  aid  for  carrying  on  war,  than 
that  contribution  of  provisions  Which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  dur- 
ing their  march  through  a  province.  These  con- 
tributionsshall,  however, be  immediately  paid  out 
of  the  treasury,  according  to  the  fixed  price-cur- 
rent of  provisions,  with  an  augmcutation  of  a 
moiety,  according  to  this  valuation.  Such  con- 
tributions may  not  be  demanded  for  troops  which 
have  been  quartered  in  a  place,  or  are  employed 
in  military  operations,  in  which  case  they  shall 
be  supplied  with  provisions  from  the  magazines. 

75.  The  annual  estimation  of  such  rentes  as 
are  paid  in  kind  shall  be  fixed  by  deputies  elected 
from  among  all  the  orders  of  the  estates. 

76.  The  king  cannot,  without  the  consent  of 
the  estates,  contract  loans  within  or  without  the 
kingdom,  nor  burthen  the  land  with  any  new 
debts. 
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77.  He  cannot  also,  without  the  consent  of 
the  estates,  vend,  pledge,  mortgage,  or  in  any 
otlier  way  alienate  domains,  farms,  forests,  parks, 
preserves  of  game,  meadows,  pasture-land,  fish- 
eries, and  other  appurtenances  of  the  crown. 
These  shall  be  managed  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  estates. 

78.  No  part  of  the  kingdom  can  be  alienated 
through  sale,  mortgage,  donation,  or  in  any  other 
way  whatever. 

79.  No  alteration  can  be  effected  in  the  stand- 
ard value  of  the  coin,  either  for  enliancing  or 
deteriorating  it,  without  the  consent  of  the 
estates. 

80.  The  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  realm 
shall  remain  on  the  same  footing,  till  the  king 
and  the  estates  may  think  proper  to  introduce 
some  other  principles.  No  regular  troops  can  be 
raised,  without  the  mutual  consent  of  the  kinc 
and  the  estates. 

81.  This  form  of  government  and  tlie  other 
fundamental  laws  cannot  be  altered  or  repealed, 
without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  king  and 
the  estates.  Questions  to  this  effect  cannot  be 
brought  forward  at  the  meetings  of  the  orders, 
but  must  be  referred  to  the  constitutional  com- 
mittee, whose  province  it  is  to  suggest  such  alter- 
ations in  the  fundamental  laws,  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  useful,  and  practicable.  The  estates 
may  not  decide  on  such  proposed  alterations  at 
the  same  Diet.  If  all  the  orders  agree  about  the 
alteration,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  king, 
through  the  speakers,  for  obtaining  his  royal 
sanction.  After  having  ascertained  the  opinion 
of  the  council,  the  king  shall  take  his  resolution, 
and  communicate  to  the  estates  either  his  appro- 
bation or  reasons  for  refusing  it.  In  the  event  of 
the  king  proposing  any  alteration  in  the  funda- 
mental laws,  he  shall,  after  having  taken  the 
opinion  of  the  council,  deliver  his  proposition  to 
the  estates,  who  shall,  without  discussing  it, 
again  refer  it  to  the  constitutional  committee.  If 
the  committee  coincide  in  the  proposition  of  the 
king,  the  question  shall  remain  till  next  Diet.  If 
again  the  committee  is  averse  to  the  proposition 
of  the  king,  the  estates  may  either  reject  it  im- 
mediately or  adjourn  it  to  the  following  Diet. 
In  the  case  of  all  the  orders  apjiroving  of  the 
proposition,  they  shall  request  that  a  day  be  ap- 
pointed to  declare  their  consent  in  the  presence 
of  his  majesty,  or  signify  their  disapprobation 
through  their  speakers. 

82.  What  the  estates  have  thus  unanimously 
resolved  and  the  king  sanctioned,  concerning 
alterations  in  the  fundamental  laws,  or  the  king 
has  proposed  and  the  estates  approved  of,  shall 
for  the  future  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  fun- 
damental law. 

83.  No  explanation  of  the  fundamental  laws 
may  be  established  by  any  other  mode  or  order, 
than  that  prescribed  by  the  two  preceding  arti- 
cles. Laws  shall  be  applied  according  to  their 
literal  sense. 

84.  When  the  constitutional  committee  find 
no  reason  for  approving  of  the  proposition,  made 
by  a  representative  concerning  alterations  or  ex- 
planations of  the  fimdamental  laws,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  committee  to  communicate  to  him, 
at  his  request,  theiropinion,  which  the  proposerof 
the  resolution  may  publish,  with  his  own  motion, 
and  under  the  usual  responsibility  of  authors. 

85.  As  fundamental  laws  of  the  present  form 
of  government,  there  shall  be  considered  the  ordi- 


nance of  Diet,  the  order  of  succession,  and  the 
act  concerning  universal  liberty  of  the  i)ress. 

86.  By  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  understood 
the  right  of  every  Swedish  subject  to  publish  his 
writmgs,  without  any  impediment  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  without  being  responsible  for  tliem, 
except  before  a  court  of  justice,  or  liable  to  pun- 
ishment, unless  their  contents  be  contrarv  to  a 
clear  law,  made  for  the  preservation  of  public 
peace.  The  minutes,  or  protocols,  or  the  pro- 
ceedings, may  be  published  in  any  case,  except- 
ing the  minutes  kept  in  the  council  of  state  and 
before  the  king  in  ministerial  affairs,  and  those 
matters  of  military  command;  nor  may  the 
records  of  the  bank,  and  the  office  of  the  "funds 
of  amortissement,  or  national  debt,  be  printed. 

87.  The  estates,  together  witli  the  king,  have 
the  right  to  make  new  and  repeal  old  laws.  In 
this  view  such  questions  must  be  proposed  at  the 
general  meetings  of  the  orders  of  the  estates,  and 
shall  be  decided  by  them,  after  having  taken  the 
opinion  of  the  law  committee,  as  lafd  down  in 
the  56th  article.  The  proposition  shall  be  sub- 
mitted, through  the  speakers,  to  the  king,  who, 
after  having  ascertained  the  ojiinion  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state  and  supreme  court,  shall  declare  either 
his  royal  approbation,  or  motives  for  withhold- 
ing it.  Should  the  king  desire  to  propose  any 
alteration  in  the  laws,  he  shall,  after  having  con- 
sulted the  council  of  state  and  supreme  court, 
refer  his  proposition,  together  with  theiropinion, 
to  the  deliberation  of  the  states,  who,  after  hav- 
ing received  the  report  of  the  law  committee,  shall 
decide  on  the  point.  In  all  such  questions  the 
resolution  of  three  orders  shall  be  considered  as 
the  resolution  of  the  estates  of  the  realm.  If  two 
orders  are  opposed  to  the  other  two,  the  proposi- 
tion is  negatived,  and  the  law  is  to  remain  as 
formerly. 

88.  The  same  course,  or  mode  of  proceeding, 
shall  be  observed  in  explaining  the  civil,  criminal, 
and  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  in  making  these.  Ex- 
planations concerning  the  proper  sense  of  the 
law  given  by  the  supreme  court  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  in  the  interval  between  the  Diets,  may 
be  rejected  b}-  the  states,  and  shall  not  after- 
wards be  valid,  or  cited  by  the  courts  of  judica- 
ture. 

89.  At  the  general  meetings  of  the  orders  of 
the  estates,  questions  may  be  i)roposed  for  alter- 
ing, explaining,  repealing,  and  issuing  acts  con- 
cerning public  economy :  and  the  principles  of 
public  institutions  of  any  kind  may  be  discussed. 
These  questions  shall  afterwards  be  referred  to 
the  committee  of  public  grievances  and  economi- 
cal affairs,  and  then  be  submitted  to  the  decision 
of  the  king,  in  a  council  of  state.  When  the 
king  is  pleased  to  invite  the  estates  to  deliberate 
with  him  on  questions  concerning  the  general 
administration,  the  same  course  shall  be  atlopted 
as  is  prescribed  for  questions  concerning  the 
laws. 

90.  During  the  deliberations  of  the  orders,  or 
their  committees,  no  questions  shall  be  proposed 
but  in  the  vrny  expressly  prescribed  by  this  fun- 
damental law,  concerning  either  appointing  or 
removing  of  officers,  decisions  and  resolutions  of 
the  government  and  courts  of  law,  and  the  con- 
duct of  private  individuals  and  corporations. 

91.  When  the  king,  in  such  cases  as  those 
mentioned  in  the  39th  article,  is  absent  from  the 
kimrdom  longer  than  twelve  months,  the  coimcil 
shall  convoke  the  estates  to  a  general  Diet,  and 
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cause  the  summons  to  l)e  proclaimed  within  fif- 
teen (lays  from  the  above  time,  in  the  cliurplics 
of  tile  capital,  ami  speedily  afterwards  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  If  the  king,  after 
heiui;  informed  thereof,  does  not  return  to  the 
kingdom,  the  estates  shall  adopt  such  measures 
ns  they  deem  most  benclicial  for  the  country. 

Otl .  The  same  shall  he  enacted  in  case  of  any 
disease  or  ill  health  of  the  king,  which  might  pre- 
vent him  from  attending  to  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  for  more  than  twelve  months. 

{).'$.  When  the  heir  of  the  crown,  at  the  de- 
cease of  the  king,  is  under  age,  the  council  of 
state  shall  issue  summons  to  the  representatives 
to  meet.  The  estates  of  the  realm  shall  have  the 
right,  without  regard  to  the  will  of  a  deceased 
king  concerning  the  adiniuist ration,  to  appoint 
one  or  several  guardians,  to  nde  in  the  king's 
name,  according  to  this  fundamental  law,  till  the 
king  becomes  of  age. 

94.  Shoidd  it  ever  hapjien  that  the  royal 
family  become  extinct  in  the  male  line,  the  council 
of  state  shall  convene  the  estates,  to  elect  another 
royal  family  to  nde  comformably  to  this  funda- 
mental law. 

95.  Should,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  coun- 
cil of  state  fail  to  convoke  the  estates,  in  the 
cases  jirescrilied  by  thc'Jlst,  93d,  and  91tli  articles, 
it  shall  be  the  positive  duty  of  the  directors  of 
the  house  of  nol)Ies,  the  chapters  throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  magistrates  in  the  capital,  and  the 
governors  in  the  provinces,  to  give  public  notice 
thereof,  in  order  that  elections  of  deputies  to  the 
Diet  may  forthwith  take  place,  and  the  estates 
assemble  to  protect  their  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  kingdom.  Such  a  Diet  shall  be  opened  on 
the  fiftieth  day  from  that  iieriod  when  the  couu- 
til  of  state  hail  proclaimed  the  summons  in  the 
churches  of  the  capital. 

90.  The  estates  shall  at  every  Diet  appoint  an 
officer,  distinginslied  for  integrity  and  learning  in 
the  law,  to  watch  over,  as  their  deputy,  the  con- 
duct of  the  judges  and  other  olKcial  men,  and 
who  shall,  in  legal  ohUt  and  at  the  i)roper  court, 
arraign  those  who  in  the  performance  of  their 
offices  have  betrayed  negligence  and  partiality, 
or  else  have  committed  any  illegal  act.  He  shall, 
however,  be  liable  to  t  he  same  responsil)ility  as  the 
law  iircscribes  for  public  prosecutors  in  general. 

97.  This  deputy  or  attorney-general  of  the 
estates  shall  l)e  chosen  by  twelve  electors  out  of 
everv  order. 

9S.  The  electors  shall  at  the  same  time  they 
choose  the  said  attorney-general,  elect  a  person 
possessing  equal  or  similiar  qualities  to  succeed 
him,  in  case  of  his  death  before  the  next  Diet. 

99.  The  attorney-general  may,  whenever  he 
pleases,  attend  the  sessions  of  all  the  superior 
and  inferior  courts,  and  the  public  offices,  and 
shall  have  free  access  to  their  records  and  min- 
utes; and  the  king's  officers  shall  be  bound  to 
give  him  every  assistance. 

100.  The  attorney-general  shall  at  every  Diet 
present  a  re]iort  of  the  jierformance  of  his  office, 
explaiidug  the  state  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  land,  noticing  the  defects  in  the  exist- 
ing laws,  and  stiggesting  new  improvements. 
He  shall  also,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  publish  a 
general  statement  concerning  these. 

101.  Should  the  supreme  court,  or  any  of  its 
members,  from  interest,  partiality,  or  negligence, 
judge  so  wrong  that  an  individual,  contrary  to 
law  and  evidence,  did  lose  or  might  have  lost  life, 


liberty,  honour,  or  property,  the  attorney-general 
shall  be  bound,  and  the  chancellor  of  justice 
authorised,  to  arraign  the  guilty,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  in  the  court  after  mentioned. 

102.  This  court  is  to  be  denominated  the 
court  of  justice  for  the  realiu,  and  shall  be  formed 
by  the  president  in  the  s\iperior  court  of  Swea, 
the  ])residents  of  all  the  public  boards,  four  senior 
mendiers  of  the  council  of  state,  the  highest  com- 
mand<T  of  the  troojis  witliin  the  capital,  anil  the 
comnuuuler  of  the  squadron  of  the  fleet  stationed 
at  the  capital,  two  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
superior  court  of  Swea,  and  the  senior  member 
of  all  the  ]niblic  Ijoards.  Should  any  of  the 
officers  meiuioned  above  decline  attending  this 
court,  he  shall  be  legally  responsible  for  such  a 
neglect  of  duty.  After  trial,  the  judgment  .shall 
be  publicly  aimounceil:  no  one  can  alter  such  a 
sentence.  The  king  may,  however,  extend  par- 
don to  the  guilty,  but  not  admitting  him  any 
more  into  the  service  of  the  kingdom. 

103.  The  estates  shall  at  every  Diet  nominate 
a  jury  of  twelve  meml)ers  from  out  of  each  order, 
for  deciding  if  the  members  of  the  supreme  court 
of  justice  have  deserved  to  fill  their  important 
places,  or  if  any  member,  without  having  been 
legally  convicted  for  the  faults  mentioned  in  the 
above  articles,  yet  ought  to  be  removed  from 
office. 

lO-t.  The  estates  shall  not  resolve  themselves 
into  a  court  of  justice,  nor  enter  into  any  special 
e.xaniiuation  of  the  decrees,  verdicts,  resolutions 
of  the  sujireme  court. 

105.  The  constitutional  committee  shall  have 
right  to  demand  the  minutes  of  the  council  of 
state,  except  those  which  concern  ministerial  or 
foreign  all'airs,  and  matters  of  militarj-  command, 
which  may  only  be  commiuiicated  as  far  as  these 
have  a  reference  to  generally  known  events, 
specified  by  the  committee. 

lOO.  Should  the  committee  find  from  these 
minutes  that  any  member  of  the  council  of  state 
has  openly  acted  against  the  clear  dictates  of  the 
constitution,  or  advised  an}'  infringement  cither 
of  the  same  or  of  the  other  laws  of  the  realm,  or 
that  he  had  omitted  to  remonstrate  against  such 
a  violation,  or  caused  and  promoted  it  by  wilfully 
concealing  any  information,  the  committee  shall 
order  the  attorney-general  to  institute  the  proper 
proceedings  against  the  guilty. 

107.  If  the  constitutional  committee  shoidd 
find  that  any  or  all  the  members  of  the  council 
of  state  have  not  consulted  the  real  interest  of 
the  kingdom,  or  that  any  of  the  secretaries  of 
state  have  not  performeil  his  or  their  official  duties 
with  impartiality,  activity,  and  skill,  the  com- 
mittee shall  report  it  to  the  estates,  who,  if  they 
deem  it  neccs.sary,  may  signify  to  the  king  their 
wish  of  having  those  removed,  who  may  thus 
have  given  dissatisfaction.  Questions  to  this 
effect  may  be  brought  forwaril  at  the  general 
meetings  of  the  orders,  and  even  be  proposed  by 
any  of  the  committees.  These  cannot,  however, 
be  decided  until  the  constitutional  committee 
have  delivered  their  opinion. 

108.  The  estates  shall  at  every  Diet  appoint 
six  individuals,  two  of  whom  must  be  learned  in 
the  law,  besides  the  attorne3'-general,  to  watch 
over  the  liberty  of  the  press.  These  deputies 
shall  be  bound  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the 
legality  of  publications,  if  such  be  reiiuested  by 
the  authors.  These  deputies  shall  be  chosen  by 
six  electors  out  of  every  order. 
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109.  Diets  may  not  last  longer  than  three 
months  from  the  time  that  the  king  has  informed 
the  representatives  of  the  state  of  the  revenues. 
Should,  however,  the  estates  at  the  e.xpiration  of 
that  time  not  have  concluded  their  deliberations, 
they  may  demand  the  Diet  to  be  prolonged  for 
another  month,  which  the  king  shall  not  refuse. 
If  again,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  estates  at 
the  expiration  of  this  term  have  not  regulated  the 
civil  list,  the  king  shall  dissolve  the  Diet,  and 
taxation  continue  in  its  former  state  till  the  next 
meeting  of  representatives. 

lib.  No  representative  shall  be  responsible 
for  any  opinion  uttered  at  meetings  of  the  orders, 
or  of  the  committees,  unless  b_v  the  express  per- 
mission of  at  least  five-sixths  of  his  own  order: 
nor  can  a  representative  be  banished  from  the 
Diet.  Should  any  individual  or  body,  either  civil 
or  military,  endeavour  to  offer  violence  to  the 
estates,  or  to  any  individual  representative,  or 
presume  to  interrupt  and  disturb  their  delibera- 
tions, it  shall  be  considered  as  an  act  of  treason, 
and  it  rests  with  the  estates  to  take  legal  cogni- 
zance of  such  an  offence. 

111.  Should  any  representative,  after  having 
announced  himself  as  such,  be  insulted,  either  at 
the  Diet  or  on  his  way  to  or  from  the  same,  it 
shall  be  punished  as  a  violation  of  the  peace  of 
the  king. 

112.  No  official  person  may  exercise  his  offi- 
cial authority  (his  authority  in  that  capacity)  to 


influence  the  elections  of  deputies  to  the  Diet, 
under  pain  of  losing  his  place. 

113.  Individuals  elected  for  regulating  the 
taxation  shall  not  be  responsible  for  their  lawful 
deeds  in  this  their  capacity. 

114.  The  king  shall  leave  the  estates  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  liberties,  privileges, 
and  immunities.  Jlodifications  wliich  the  pros- 
perity of  the  realm  may  demand  can  only  be 
done  with  the  general  concurrence  and  consent  of 

'  the  estates  and  the  sanction  of  the  king.  Nor 
can  any  new  privileges  be  granted  to  one  order, 
}  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  sovereign. 

This  we  have  confirmed  by  our  names  and 
seals,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  in 
the  year  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  nine. 

On  behalf  of  the  Nobles,  M.  Ankarsvard.  On 
behalf  of  the  Clergy,  Jac.  Ax.  Lindblom.  On 
hehalf  of  the  Burghers,  H.  N.  Schwan.  On  be- 
half of  the  Peasantry,  Lars  Olsson,  Speakers. 

The  above  form  of  government  we  have  not 
only  acknowledged  Ourselves,  but  do  also  com- 
mand all  our  faithful  subjects  to  obey  it:  in  con- 
firmation of  which,  we  have  thereto  affixed  our 
manual  signature  and  the  seal  of  the  realm.  In 
the  city  of  our  royal  residence,  Stockholm,  on  the 
sixth  da)'  of  the  month  of  June,  in  the  3'car  after 
the  birth  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  nine.  Crakles. 


CONSTITUTION   OF   THE   SWISS   CONFEDERATION. 


After  the  Sonderbund  secession  and  war  of 
1847  (see  Switzerland:  A.  D.  1803-1848),  the 
task  of  drawing  up  a  Constitution  for  the  Con- 
federacy was  confided  to  a  committee  of  fourteen 
members,  and  the  work  was  finished  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1848.  "The  project  was  submitted  to 
the  Cantons,  and  accepted  at  once  by  thirteen 
and  a  half;  others  joined  during  the  summer, 
and  the  new  Constitution  was  finally  promulgated 
with  the  assent  of  all  on  the  12th  September. 
Hence  arose  the  seventh  and  last  phase  of  the 
Confederation,  by  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  Con- 
stitution for  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  being  the 
first  which  was  entirely  the  work  of  Swiss,  with- 
out any  foreign  influence,  although  its  authors 
had  studied  that  of  the  United  States.  ...  It 
was  natural  that,  as  in  process  of  time  commerce 
and  industrj'  were  developed,  and  as  the  differ- 
ences between  the  legislation  of  the  various  Can- 
tons became  more  apparent,  a  revision  of  the 
first  really  Swiss  Confederation  should  be  neces- 
sary. This  was  proposed  both  in  1871  and  1872, 
but  the  partisans  of  a  further  centralization, 
though  successful  in  the  Chambers,  were  defeated 
upon  an  appeal  to  the  popular  vote  on  the  12th 
of  May  1872,  by  a  majoritj'  of  between  five  and 
six  thousand,  and  by  thirteen  Cantons  to  nine. 
The  question  was,  however,  by  no  means  settled, 
and  in  1874  a  new  project  of  revision  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  partisans  of  cantonal  independ- 
ence, was  adopted  by  the  people,  the  numbers 
being  340,199,  to  198,013.  The  Cantons  were 
about  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  revision,  14i 
declaring  for  and  7i  against  it.  This  Constitu- 
tion bears  date  the  29th  May,  1874,  and  has  since 
been  added  to  and  altered  in  certain  particidars." 
—  Sir  F.  O.  Adams  and  C.  D.  Cunningham,  The 


Siriss  Confederation,  cli.  1. — "Since  1848,  .  .  . 
Switzerland  has  been  a  federal  state,  consisting 
of  a  central  authority,  the  Bund,  and  19  entire 
and  six  half  states,  the  Cantons;  to  foreign 
powers  she  presents  an  united  front,  while  her 
internal  policy  allows  to  each  Canton  a  large 
amount  of  independence.  .  .  .  The  basis  of  all 
legislative  division  is  the  Commune  or  Gemcindc, 
corresponding  in  some  slight  degree  to  the  Eng- 
lish Parish.  The  Commune  in  its  legislative  and 
administrative  aspect  or  '  Einwohnergenieinde ' 
is  composed  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  Coininune. 
It  is  self-governing  and  has  the  control  of  the 
local  police;  it  also  administere  all  matters  con- 
nected with  pauperism,  education,  sanitary  and 
funeral  regulations,  the  fire  brigade,  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  peace  and  trusteeships.  ...  At 
the  head  of  the  Commune  is  the  GemeinderatU, 
or  Communal  Council,  whose  members  are  elected 
from  the  inhabitants  for  a  fixed  period.  It  is 
presided  over  by  an  Ammann.  or  Mayor,  or  Presi- 
dent. .  .  .  Above  the  Commune  on  the  ascending 
scale  comes  the  Canton.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  19 
Cantons  and  0  half  Cantons  is  a  sovereign  state, 
whose  privileges  are  nevertheless  limited  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  particularly  as  regards 
legal  and  military  matters:  the  Constitution  also 
deliues  the  extent  of  each  Canton,  and  no  portion 
of  a  Canton  is  allowed  to  secede  and  join  itself 
to  another  Canton.  .  .  .  Legislative  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  'Volk':  in  the  political  sense 
of  the  word  the  '  Volk'  consists  of  all  the  Swiss 
living  in  the  Canton,  who  have  passed  their  20th 
vear  and  are  not  under  disability  from  crime  or 
bankruptcv.  The  voting  on  the  part  of  the 
people  deals  mostly  with  alterations  in  the  can- 
tonal constitution,  treaties,  laws,  decisions  of  the 
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First  Council  involving  expenditures  of  Frs. 
100,000  and  upward,  nnd  other  decisions  which 
the  Cmincil  considers  iidvisable  to  subject  t(i  the 
puhlic  vote,  whicli  also  determines  the  adoption 
of  propositions  for  the  creation  of  new  laws,  or 
the  alteration  or  abolition  of  old  ones,  when  such 
a  i>lebiscite  is  demanded  by  a  petition  signed  by 
5,000  voters.  .  .  .  The  First  Council  (Grosso 
Rath)  is  the  highest  political  and  adnunistrative 
power  of  the  Canton.  It  corresponds  to  the 
•Chamber 'of  other  countries.  Every  1,300  in- 
habitants of  an  electoral  circuit  send  one  mem- 
ber. .  .  .  The  Kleine  Hath  or  special  council 
(corresponding  to  the  '  Jlinisterium '  of  other 
continental  countries)  is  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers and  has  three  pro.\ies.  It  is  chosen  by  the 
First  Council  for  n  period  of  two  years.  It  su- 
perintends all  cantonal  institutions  and  controls 
the  various  public  boards.  .  .  .  The  populations 
of  the  22  sovereign  Cantons  constitute  together 
the  Swiss  Confederation."— P.  Ilauri,  Skcti-h  <if 
the  Oimtitiitiiin  of  SioitzerUind  (in  Strickland's 
The  Eiigndine). 

The  following  text  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation  is  a  translation  from 
parallel  French  and  German  texts,  by  Professor 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard  College.  It 
appeared  originally  in  "  Old  South  Leaflets,"  No. 
18,  and  is  now  reprinted  under  permission'  from 
Professor  Hart,  who  has  most  kindly  revised  his 
translation  tluoughout  and  introduced  the  later 
amenilments,  to  .July.  1893. 

In  the  Name  of  Almighty  God.— The  Swiss 
Confederation,  desiring  to  confirm  the  alliance 
of  the  Confeilerates,  to  maintain  and  to  jjromote 
the  unity,  strength,  and  honor  of  the  Swiss 
nation,  has  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution 
following: 

Chapter  i.  General  Provisions. — Article  1. 
The  peoples  of  tlie  twenty-two  sovereign  Can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  united  by  this  present  alli- 
ance, viz. :  Zurich,  Bern,  Luzern,  Uri,  Schwyz, 
UnterwaUien  (Upper  and  Lower),  Glarus,  Zug, 
Freiburg,  Solothurn,  Basel  (urban  and  rural), 
SchafThausen,  Appenzell  (the  two  Rhodes),  St. 
Gallen,  Orisons,  Aargau,  Thurgau,  Ticino,  Vaud, 
Valais,  Neuchatel,  and  Geneva,  form  in  their 
entirety  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

Art.  2.  The  purpose  of  the  Confederation  is, 
to  secure  the  independence  of  the  country  against 
foreign  nations,  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
within,  to  protect  the  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
the  Confederates,  and  to  foster  their  common 
welfare. 

Art.  3.  The  Cantons  are  sovereign,  so  far  as 
their  sovereignty  is  not  limited  by  the  Federal 
Constitution;  and,  as  such,  they  exercise  all  the 
rights  which  are  not  delegated  to  the  federal 
government. 

Art.  4.  All  Swiss  are  equal  before  the  law. 
In  Switzerland  there  are  neither  political  depend- 
ents, nor  privileges  of  place,  birth,  persons,  or 
families. 

Art.  5.  The  Confederation  guarantees  to  the 
Cantons  their  territory,  their  sovereignty,  within 
the  limits  fixed  by  Article  3,  their  Constitutions, 
the  iriierty  and  rij^hts  of  the  people,  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  citizens,  and  the  rights  and 
powers  which  the  people  have  conferred  on 
those  in  authority. 

Art.  6.  The  Cantons  are  bound  to  ask  of  the 
Confederation  the  guaranty  of  their  Constitutions. 
This  guaranty  is  accorded,  provided :  («)  that  the 


Constitutions  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  (h)  That 
they  assure  the  exercise  of  political  rights,  ac- 
coriling  to  republican  forms,  representative  or 
democratic.  ((■)  That  they  have  been  ratitied  by 
the  people,  and  may  be  amended  whenever  the 
majority  of  all  the  citizens  demand  it. 

Art.  7.  All  separate  alliances  and  all  treaties 
of  a  political  character  between  the  Cantons  are 
forbidden.  On  the  other  hand  the  Cantons  have 
the  right  to  make  conventions  among  themselves 
upon  legislative,  administrative  or  judicial  sub- 
jects; in  all  cases  they  shall  bring  such  conven- 
tions to  the  attention  of  the  federal  officials,  who 
are  authorized  to  prevent  their  execution,  if  they 
contain  anything  contrary  to  the  Confederation, 
or  to  the  rights  of  other  Cantons.  Should  such 
not  be  the  case,  the  covenanting  Cantons  are 
authorized  to  require  the  cooperation  of  the  fed- 
eral ollicials  in  carrying  out  the  convention. 

Art.  8.  The  Confederation  has  the  .sole  right 
of  declaring  war,  of  making  peace,  and  of  con- 
cluding alliances  and  treaties  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, particularly  treaties  relating  to  tariffs  and 
commerce. 

Art.  9.  By  exception  the  Cantons  preserve 
the  right  of  concluding  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  respecting  the  administration  of  public 
property,  and  border  and  police  intercourse;  but 
such  treaties  shall  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the 
Confederation  or  to  the  rights  of  other  Cantons. 

Art.  10.  Oflicia!  intercour.se  between  Cantons 
and  foreign  governments,  ortheir  representatives, 
shall  take  place  throtigli  the  Federal  Council. 
Nevertheless,  the  Cantons  may  correspond  di- 
rectly with  the  inferior  ofBcials  and  ofticers  of 
a  foreign  State,  in  regard  to  the  subjects  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  11.  No  military  capitulations  shall  be 
made. 

Art.  12.  No  members  of  the  departments  of 
the  federal  government,  civil  and  ndlitary  orti- 
cials  of  the  Confederation,  or  federal  representa- 
tives or  commissioners,  shall  receive  from  any 
foreign  government  any  pension,  salary,  title, 
gift,  or  decoration.  Such  persons,  already  iu 
possession  of  pensions,  titles,  or  decorations, 
must  renounce  the  enjoyment  of  pensions  and 
the  bearing  of  titles  and  decorations  during  their 
term  of  office.  Nevertheless,  inferior  officials 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Federal  Council  to 
continue  in  the  receipt  of  pensions.  No  deco- 
ration or  title  conferred  by  a  foreign  government 
shall  be  borne  in  the  federal  army.  No  officer, 
non-commissioned  officer,  or  soldier  shall  accept 
such  distinction. 

Art.  13.  The  Confederation  has  no  right  to 
keep  up  a  standing  arm}'.  No  Canton  or  Half- 
Canton  shall,  without  the  permission  of  the 
federal  government  keep  up  a  standing  force  of 
more  than  three  hundred  men ;  the  mounted 
police  [gendarmeriej  is  not  included  in  this 
number. 

Art.  14.  In  case  of  differences  arising  between 
Cantons,  the  States  shall  abstain  from  violence 
and  from  arming  themselves;  they  shall  suljmit 
to  the  decision  to  be  taken  upon  such  differences 
by  the  Confederation. 

Akt.  15.  In  case  of  sudden  danger  of  foreign 
attack,  the  authorities  of  the  Cantons  threatened 
shidl  request  the  aid  of  other  members  of  the 
Confederation  and  shall  immediately  notify  the 
federal  government;   the   subsequent   action  of 
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tlie  latter  shall  not  thereby  be  precluded.  The 
Cantons  summoned  are  bound  to  give  aid.  The 
expenses  shall  be  borne  by  the  Confederation. 

Art.  16.  In  rase  of  internal  disturbance,  or 
if  the  danger  is  threatened  by  another  Canton, 
the  authorities  of  tlie  Canton  threatened  shall 
give  immediate  notice  to  the  Federal  Council,  in 
order  that  that  body  may  take  the  measures 
necessary,  \Tithin  the  limits  of  its  power  (Art. 
102,  §§3,  10,  11),  or  may  summon  the  Federal 
Assembly.  In  extreme  cases  the  authorities  of 
the  Canton  are  authorized,  while  giving  immedi- 
ate notice  to  the  Federal  Council,  to  ask  the  aid 
of  other  Cantons,  which  are  bound  to  afford  .such 
aid.  If  the  executive  of  the  Canton  is  unable  to 
call  for  aid,  the  federal  authority  having  the 
power  may,  and  if  the  safety  of  Switzerland  is 
endangered  shall,  intervene  without  requisition. 
In  case  of  federal  intervention,  the  federal 
authorities  shall  take  care  that  the  provisions  of 
Article  5  be  observed.  The  expenses  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Canton  asking  aid  or  occasioning 
federal  intervention,  except  when  the  Federal 
Assembly  otherwise  decides  on  account  of  special 
circumstances. 

Art.  it.  In  the  cases  mentioned  in  Articles 
15  and  16,  every  Canton  is  bound  to  afford  undis- 
turbeil  jiassage  for  the  troops.  The  troops  sliall 
immediately  be  placed  under  federal  command. 

Art.  18.  Every  Swiss  is  bound  to  perform 
military  service.  Soldiers  who  lose  their  lives  or 
suffer  [)ermanent  injury  to  their  health,  in  con- 
sequence of  federal  service,  are  entitled  to  aid 
from  the  Confederation  for  themselves  or  their 
families,  in  case  of  need.  Each  soldier  shall 
receive  without  expense  his  first  equipment, 
clothing,  and  arms.  The  weapon  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  soldier,  under  conditions  which  shall 
be  prescribed  by  federal  legislation.  The  Con- 
federation shall  enact  uniform  provisions  as  to  an 
exemption  tax. 

Art.  19.  The  federal  army  is  composed:  (a) 
Of  the  cantonal  military  corps.  (A)  Of  all  Swiss 
who  do  not  belong  to  such  military  corps,  but 
are  nevertheless  liable  to  military  service.  The 
Confederation  exercises  control  over  the  army 
and  the  material  of  war  provided  by  law.  In 
cases  of  danger,  the  Confederation  lias  also  the 
exclusive  and  direct  control  of  men  not  included 
in  the  federal  army,  and  of  all  other  military 
resources  of  the  Cantons.  Tlie  Cantons  have 
authority  over  the  military  forces  of  their  terri- 
tory, so  far  as  this  right  is  not  limited  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  or  laws. 

Art.  20.  The  laws  on  the  organization  of 
the  army  are  passed  by  the  Confederation.  The 
enforcement  of  military  laws  in  the  Cantons  is 
intrusted  to  the  cantonal  ollicials,  within  limits 
which  shall  be  fixed  by  federal  legislation,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Confederation.  Mili- 
tary instruction  of  every  kind  pertains  to  the 
Confederation.  The  same  applies  to  the  arming 
of  troops.  The  furnishing  and  maintenance  of 
clothing  and  equipment  is  within  the  power  of 
the  Cantons;  but  the  Cantons  shall  be  credited 
with  the  expenses  therefor,  according  to  a  regu- 
lation to  be  established  by  federal  legislation. 

Art.  31.  So  far  as  military  reasons  do  not 
prevent,  bodies  of  troops  shall  be  formed  out  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  same  Cantons.  The  composi- 
tion of  these  bodies  of  troops,  the  maintenance 
of  their  effective  strength,  the  appointment  and 
promotion  of  officers  of  these  bodies  of  troops, 


belong  to  the  Cantons,  subject  to  general  provi- 
sions  which  shall  be  established  by  the  Confedera- 
tion. 

Art.  22.  On  payment  of  a  reasonable  indem- 
nity, the  Confederation  has  the  right  tou.se  or 
acquire  drill-grounds  and  buildings  intended  for 
military  purposes,  within  tlie  Cantons,  together 
with  the  appurtenances  thereof.  The  terms  of 
the  indemnity  shall  be  settled  by  federal  legisla- 
tion. 

Art.  23.  The  Confe<leration  mav  construct 
at  its  own  expense,  or  may  ai<l  by  subsidies,  pub- 
lic works  which  concern  Switzerland  or  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  country.  For  this  purpose 
it  may  exjiropriate  property,  on  pavmcnt  of  a 
reasonable  indemnity.  Further  enactments  upon 
this  matter  shall  be  made  by  federal  legislation. 
The  Federal  Assembly  niay'forliid  public  works 
Avliich  endanger  the  military  interests  of  the  Con- 
federation. 

Art.  24.  The  Confederation  has  the  right  of 
superintendence  over  dike  and  forest  police  in 
the  upper  mountain  regions.  It  may  cooperate 
in  the  straightening  and  embankment  of  torrents 
as  well  as  in  the  afforesting  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  rise.  It  may  prescribe  the  reguhitions 
necessary  to  assure  the  maintenance  "of  these 
works,  and  the  preservation  of  existing  forests. 

Art.  2.").  The  Confederation  has  power  to 
make  legislative  enactments  for  the  regulation  of 
the  right  of  fishing  and  hunting,  particularly 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  large  game 
in  the  mountains,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of 
birds  useful  to  agriculture  and  forestry. 

Art.  26.  Legislation  upon  the  construction 
and  operation  of  railroads  is  in  tlie  province  of 
tlie  Confederation. 

Art.  27.  The  Confederation  has  the  right  to 
establish,  besides  the  exist  ing  Polytechnic  School, 
a  Federal  University  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  instruction,  or  to  subsidize  institutions  of 
such  nature.  The  Cantons  provide  for  iirimary 
instruction,  which  shall  be  sutlicient,  and  shall 
be  placed  exclusively  under  the  direction  of  the 
secular  authority.  It  is  compulsory  and.  in  the 
pulilic  schools,  free.  The  pulilic  schools  shall 
be  such  that  they  may  be  frequented  by  the  ad- 
herents of  all  religious  .sects,  without  any  offense 
to  their  freedom  of  conscience  or  of  belief.  The 
Confederation  shall  take  the  necessary  measures 
against  such  Cantons  as  shall  not  fultill  tiicse 
duties. 

Art.  28.  The  customs  are  in  the  province  of 
the  Confederation.  It  may  levy  export  and  im- 
port duties. 

Art.  29.  The  collection  of  the  federal  cus- 
toms shall  be  regulated  according  to  the  following 
principles:  1.  Duties  on  imjiorts:  («)  Materials 
necessary  for  the  manufactures  and  agriculture 
of  the  country  shall  be  taxed  as  low  as  possi- 
ble. (A)  It  shall  be  the  same  with  the  necessities 
of  life,  (c)  Luxuries  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
highest  duties.  Unless  there  are  imperative 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  these  principles  shall  be 
observed  also  in  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of 
commerce  with  foreign  powers.  2.  The  duties 
on  exports  shall  also  be  as  low  as  possible.  3. 
The  customs  legislation  shall  include  suitable 
provisions  for  the  continuanceof  commercial  and 
market  intercourse  across  tlie  frontier.  The 
above  provisions  do  not  jirevent  the  Confedera- 
tion from  making  temporary  exceptional  provi- 
sions, under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
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AUT.  30.  The  proifods  of  tlic  cu.stDms  bcloiiiT 
to  the  C'oiifidiTiiliDii.  The  iiKU'iniiity  cwisfs 
which  liithiTti)  has  hctn  piiiii  to  the  Clintons  for 
the  ii-(U'inpti(>n  of  customs,  for  road  anil  l)riil,irf 
tolls,  ciistonis  duties  and  other  like  dues.  I5y 
exception,  and  on  iiceount  of  their  international 
alpine  roads,  the  Cantons  of  I'ri.  Grisons,  Ticino, 
and  Valais  receive  an  annual  indenuiity.  which, 
considerini;  all  the  circumstances,  is  li.xed  as  fol- 
lows: UrI,  80,000  francs.  Grist>ns,  200.000 
francs.  Ticino.  200,000  francs.  Valais,  .W.OOO 
francs.  The  Cantons  of  Uri  and  Ticino  shall  re- 
ceive in  addition,  for  clearing  the  snow  from  the 
Saint  (iotthard  road,  an  annual  indemnity  of 
-111.(1(10  francs,  so  long  as  that  road  shall  not  be 
replaced  by  a  railroad. 

AiiT.  31.  The  freedom  of  trade  and  of  industry 
is  guaranteed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Confederation.  The  following  subjects  are 
excepted  :  ((/)  The  salt  and  gunpowder  monopoly, 
the  federal  customs,  import  duties  on  wines  anil 
other  spirituous  licjuors.  and  other  taxes  on  con- 
sumption expressly  permitted  by  the  T'onfedera- 
tion.  according  to  article  32.  (J)  [Added  by 
Amendment  of^Dcc.  22,  1885.]  The  manufacture 
and  Side  of  alcohol,  under  Article  32  (ii).  (c) 
{Addedhii  Amendmcntof  Dee.  22, 1885.]  Drinking 
places,  and  the  retail  trade  in  spirituous  liquors ; 
but  nevertheless  the  Cantons  may  by  legislation 
subject  the  business  of  keeping  tlrinking  ]ilaces, 
and  the  reUiil  trade  iu  spirituous  liquors,  to  such 
restrictions  as  are  required  for  the  public  welfare. 
((/)  [IJriyiindbi  (//)]  .Measures  of  sanitary  jiolice 
against  epidemics  and  cattle  diseases,  (e)  [Ori;/i- 
nidly  ((■)]  Provisions  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
trades  and  manufactures,  in  regard  to  taxes  im- 
posed thereon,  and  in  regard  to  the  police  of  the 
roads.  These  provisions  shall  not  contain  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  principle  of  freedom  of  trade 
and  manufacture. 

Ai{T.  32.  The  Cantons  arc  authorized  to  col- 
lect the  import  duties  on  wines  and  other  sjiirit- 
uous  liipiors.  provided  in  Article  31  (n),  always 
under  tlie  following  restrictions:  ((/)  The  collec- 
tion of  these  import  duties  shall  iu  no  wise  im- 
pede transportation:  commerce  shall  be  ob- 
structed as  little  as  possible  and  shall  not  be 
burdened  with  any  other  dues,  (h)  If  the  articles 
imported  for  consumption  are  refxiiorted  from 
the  Canton,  the  duties  paid  on  importation  shall 
be  refunded,  without  further  charges,  (r)  Pro- 
ducts of  Swiss  origin  .shall  be  less  burdened  than 
those  of  foreign  countries,  (rf)  The  existing  im- 
port duties  on  wines  and  other  spirituous  lii(Uors 
of  Swiss  origin  shall  not  be  increased  by  the 
Cantons  which  already  levy  them.  Such  duties 
shall  not  be  established  upon  such  articles  by 
Cantons  which  do  not  at  present  collect  them. 
(()  The  laws  anil  ordinances  of  the  C.-intoiis  on 
the  collection  of  imjiort  duties  shall,  before  tlieir 
going  into  elTect,  be  submitted  to  tlie  federal 
goveriunent  for  approval,  in  order  that  it  may, 
if  necessary,  cause  the  enforcement  of  the  jire- 
ccding  provisions.  All  the  import  duties  now 
levied  by  the  Cantons,  as  well  as  the  .similar 
duties  levied  by  the  Conuiiunes,  shall  cease,  with- 
out indemuitv."  at  the  end  of  the  year  1890. 

Akt.  32  (ii).  [Amendment  of  Dec.  22,  1885.] 
The  Confederation  is  authorized  by  legislatitm  to 
make  rcgidations  for  tlie  manufacture  and  sale 
of  alcohol.  In  this  legislation  those  products 
which  are  intended  for  exportation,  or  which 
have  been  subjected  to  a  process  excluding  them 


from  use  as  a  beverage,  shall  be  subjected  to  no 
tax.  Distillation  of  wine,  fruit,  and  their  by- 
products, of  gentian  root,  juniper  berries,  and 
similar  products,  is  not  subject  to  federal  legisla- 
tion as  to  manufacture  or  tax.  After  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  imiiort  duties  on  spirituous  lii|Uors, 
provided  for  in  Article  32  of  the  Constitution,  the 
trade  in  liquors  not  distilled  shall  not  be  sub- 
jected by  the  Cantons  to  any  special  taxes  or  to 
other  limitations  than  tho.se  necessary  for  pro- 
tection against  adulterated  or  noxious  beverages. 
Nevertheless,  the  jiowers  of  the  Cantons,  detined 
in  Article  31,  are  retained  over  the  keejiing  of 
drinking  places,  and  the  sale  at  retail  of  quanti- 
ties less  than  two  liters.  The  net  iiroeeeds  re- 
sulting from  taxation  on  the  sale  of  alcohol  belong 
to  the  Cantons  in  which  the  tax  is  levied.  The 
net  proceeds  to  the  Confederation  from  the  in- 
ternal manufact  ure  of  alcohol,  and  1  he  corresjiond- 
iiig  addition  to  the  duty  on  imiiorted  alcohol,  are 
divided  among  all  the  Cantons,  in  pniportioii  to 
tlie  actual  ])o])ulation  as  ascertaiiieil  from  time 
to  time  by  the  next  preceding  federal  census. 
Out  of  the  receipts  therefrom  the  Cantons  must 
ex]ieiid  not  less  than  one  tenth  in  combating 
drunkenness  iu  its  causes  and  eiTects.  [Fnv  iid- 
dition(d  iirtieles  of  thu  Amendment  see  Temptireiry 
Prorinions,  Article  6,  at  the  end  of  this  Constitu- 
tion.] 

AnT.  33.  The  Cantons  may  require  proofs  of 
competency  from  those  who  desire  to  practice  a 
lilicral  ]irofession.  Provision  shall  be  made  by 
federal  legislation  by  which  .such  persons  may 
olitain  eertilicates  of  competency  which  shall  be 
valid  throughout  the  Confederation. 

AiiT.  34.  The  Confederation  has  jiowcr  to 
enact  tniiform  provisions  as  to  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren in  factories,  and  as  to  the  duration  of  labor 
fixed  for  adults  therein,  and  as  to  the  jirotectiou 
of  workmen  against  tlic  operation  of  unlie:dlliy 
and  dangerous  manufactures.  The  transactions 
of  emigration  agents  and  of  organizations  for 
insurance,  not  instituted  by  the  State,  are  sub- 
ject to  federal  supervision  and  legislation. 

Art.  34  (ii).  [Amendment  of  Dec.  17,  1890.] 
The  Confederation  shall  by  law  provide  for  in- 
surance against  sickness  and  accident,  with  due 
regard  for  existing  sick-beuetit  funds.  The  Con- 
federation may  require  participation  therein, 
either  by  all  persons  or  by  particular  classes  of 
the  population. 

Ai!T.  35.  The  opening  of  gaming  houses  is 
forbidden.  Those  which  now  exist  shall  be 
closed  Dec.  31,  1877.  The  concessions  which 
may  have  been  granted  or  renewed  since  the  lie- 
ginning  of  the  year  1871  are  declared  invalid. 
The  Confederation  may  also  take  necessary 
measures  concerning  lotteries. 

AnT.  36.  The  posts  and  telegrajihs  in  all 
Switzerland  are  controlled  by  the  Confederation. 
The  jiroceeds  of  the  posts  and  telegra])hs  belong 
to  the  federal  treasury.  The  rates  shall,  for  all 
l)arts  of  Switzerland,  be  fixed  according  to  the 
same  principle  and  as  fairly  as  possible.  Invio- 
lable secrecy  of  letters  and  telegrams  is  guaran- 
teed. 

Art.  37.  The  Confederation  exercises  general 
oversight  over  those  roads  and  bridges  in  the 
maintenance  of  which  it  is  interested.  The  sums 
due  to  the  Cantons  mentioned  in  Article  30,  on 
account  of  their  international  alpine  roads,  shall 
be  retiuned  by  the  federal  government  if  such 
roads  are  not  kept  by  them  in  suitable  condition. 
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Art.  38.  The  Confederation  exercises  all  the 
exclusive  rights  pertaining  to  coinage.  It  has 
the  sole  right  of  coining  money.  It  establishes 
the  monetary  system,  and  may  enact  provisions, 
if  necessary,  for  the  rate  of  exchange  of  foreign 
coins. 

[Art.  39.  (Ahrognted  by  the  article  folloifing 
it).  Tlie  Confederation  has  the  power  to  make  by 
law  general  provisions  for  the  issue  and  redemption 
of  bank  notes.  But  it  shall  not  create  any  monop- 
oly for  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  nor  nuike  such 
notes  a  legal  tender.] 

Art.  39.  [Substitute for foriner Art.^^,  adopted 
Oct.  18,  1891.]  The  Confederation  has  the 
exclusive  power  to  issue  bank  notes  and  other 
like  currency.  The  Confederation  may  exercise 
the  exclusive  power  over  the  issue  of  bank  notes 
through  a  National  Bank  carried  on  under  a  special 
department  of  administration;  or  it  may  assi.gn 
the  riglit  to  a  central  joint  stock  bank  hereafter 
to  be  created,  which  shall  be  administered  under 
the  cooperation  and  supervision  of  the  Con- 
federation ;  but  the  privilege  to  take  over  the 
bank,  liy  paying  a  compensation,  shall  be  retained. 
The  bank  possessed  of  the  exclusive  right  to  issue 
notes  shall  have  for  its  chief  function  to  regulate 
the  circulation  of  money  in  Switzerland  and  to 
facilitate  exchange.  To  the  Cantons  shall  be 
paid  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
l)ank  beyond  a  reasonable  interest  or  a  reason- 
able dividend  to  the  stockholders,  and  the  neces- 
sary transfers  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  bank 
and  its  branches  shall  not  be  subjected  to  taxa- 
tion by  the  Cantons.  The  Confederation  shall 
not  make  bank  notes  and  other  like  currency 
legal  tender,  except  in  urgent  need  in  time  of 
war.  The  principal  office  of  the  bank  and  the 
details  of  its  organization,  as  well  as  in  general  the 
carrying  into  effect  this  article,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  fetleral  law. 

Art.  40.  The  Confederation  tixes  the  stand- 
ard of  weights  and  measures.  The  Cantons, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Confederation, 
enforce  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

Art.  41.  The  manufacture  and  the  sale  of 
gunpowder  througliout  Switzerland  pertain  ex- 
clusively to  the  Confederation.  Powders  used 
for  blasting  and  not  suitable  for  shooting  are 
not  included  in  the  monopol}'. 

Art.  42.  The  expenditures  of  the  Confedera- 
tion are  met  as  follows:  (a)  Out  of  tlie  income 
from  federal  property.  (A)  Out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  federal  customs  levied  at  the  Swiss 
frontier,  (c)  Out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  posts 
and  telegraphs,  (rf)  Out  of  the  proeee<lsof  the 
powder  monopoly,  (e)  Out  of  half  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  the  tax  on  military  exemptions 
levied  by  the  Cantons.  (/)  Out  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Cantons,  which  shall  be  determined 
by  federal  legislation,  with  special  reference  to 
their  wealth  and  taxable  resources. 

Art.  43.  Every  citizen  of  a  Canton  is  a 
Swiss  citizen.  As  such  he  may  participate,  in 
the  place  where  he  is  domiciled,  in  all  federal 
elections  and  popular  votes,  after  having  duly 
proven  his  qualitication  as  a  voter.  No  person 
can  exercise  political  rights  in  more  than  one 
Canton.  The  Swiss  settled  as  a  citizen  outside 
his  native  Canton  enjoys  in  the  place  where  he 
is  domiciled,  all  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Canton,  including  all  tlie  rights  of  the  communal 
citizen.  Participation  in  municipal  and  cor- 
porate  proi)erty,   and   the  right  to   vote  upon 


purely  municipal  affairs,  are  excepted  from  such 
rights,  unless  the  Canton  by  legislation  has 
otherwise  provided.  In  cantonal  and  communal 
affairs,  he  gains  the  right  to  vote  after  a  resi- 
dence of  three  months.  Cantonal  laws  relating 
to  the  right  of  Swiss  citizens  to  settle  outside  the 
Cantons  in  which  they  were  born,  and  to  vote 
on  communal  questions,  are  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Council. 

Art.  44.  No  Canton  shall  expel  from  its  ter- 
ritory one  of  its  own  citizens,  nor  deprive  him  of 
his  rights,  whether  acquired  bv  birth  or  settle- 
ment. [Origine  on  cite.]  Federal  legislation 
shall  fix  the  conditions  upon  which  forei^'ncrs 
may  be  naturalized,  as  well  as  tho.se  upon  which 
a  Swiss  may  give  up  his  citizenship  in  order  to 
obtain  naturalization  in  a  foreign  country. 

Art.  45.  Every  Swiss  citizen  has  the  right  to 
settle  anywhere  in  Swiss  territory,  on  condition 
of  submitting  a  certificate  of  origin,  or  a  similar 
document.  By  exception,  settlement  may  Ije 
refused  to  or  withdrawn  from,  those  wlio,  in 
consequence  of  a  penal  conviction,  are  not  enti- 
tled to  civil  rights.  In  addition,  settlement  may 
be  withdrawn  from  those  who  have  been  repeat- 
edly punished  for  serious  offenses,  and  also  from 
tho.se  who  permanently  come  upon  the  charge  of 
public  charity,  and  to  whom  their  Connnune  or 
Canton  of  origin,  as  the  case  may  be,  refuses 
sufficient  succor,  after  they  have  been  titlieially 
asked  to  grant  it.  In  the  Cantons  wlicre  the 
poor  are  relieved  in  their  place  of  residence  the 
permission  to  settle,  if  it  relates  to  citizens  of 
tlie  Canton,  may  be  coupled  witli  tlie  condition 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  work,  ami  that  they 
shall  not,  in  their  former  domicile  in  the  Canton 
of  origin,  have  permanently  become  a  charge  on 
public  charity.  Every  expulsion  on  account  of 
poverty  must  be  approved  by  the  government 
of  the  Canton  of  domicile,  and  previously 
announced  to  the  government  of  the  Canton  of 
origin.  A  Canton  in  which  a  Swiss  establishes 
his  domicile  may  not  require  security,  nor  im- 
pose any  special  obligations  for  such  establish- 
ment. In  like  manner  the  Communes  cannot 
require  from  Swiss  domiciled  in  their  territory 
other  contributions  than  those  whieli  they 
require  from  their  own  subjects.  A  federal  law 
shall  establish  the  maximum  fee  to  be  paid  the 
Chancery  for  a  permit  to  settle. 

Art.  46.  Persons  settled  in  Switzerland  arc, 
as  a  rule,  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  and  legis- 
lation of  their  domicile,  in  all  that  pertains  to 
their  personal  status  and  property  rights.  The 
Confederation  shall  by  law  make  the  provisions 
necessary  for  the  application  of  this  principle 
and  for  the  preventiim  of  double  taxation  of  a 
citizen. 

Art.  47.  A  federal  law  shall  establish  the 
distinction  between  settlement  and  temporary 
residence,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  make  the 
regulations  to  which  Swiss  temporary  residents 
shall  be  subjected  as  to  their  political  rights  and 
their  civil  rights. 

Art.  48.  A  federal  law  shall  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  the  expenses  of  the  illness  and 
burial  of  indigent  persons  amenable  to  one 
Canton,  who  have  fallen  ill  or  ilieil  in  another 
Canton. 

Art.  49.  Freedom  of  conscience  and  belief  is 
inviolable.  No  person  can  be  constniined  to  take 
part  in  a  religious  society,  to  attend  religious  in- 
struction, to  perform  a  religious  rite,  or  to  incur 
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pcnahies  of  any  kind  whatever  on  account  of  re- 
ligious opinion.  The  person  wlio  exercises  the 
parent's  or  jjuardian's  autliority  lias  the  right, 
con  formal  )ly  to  the  principles  above  slated,  to 
regulate  the  religious  education  of  children  up 
to  the  age  of  sixteen  completed  years.  The  ex- 
ercise of  civil  or  political  rights  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  any  provisions  or  conditions  what- 
ever of  an  "ecclesiastical  or  religious  kind.  No 
person  shall,  on  account  of  a  religious  belief, 
release  himself  from  the  accomplishment  of  a 
civil  duty.  No  person  is  bound  to  pay  taxes  of 
which  the  proceeds  are  specifically  appropriated 
to  the  actual  expenses  of  the  worshi])  of  a  relig- 
ious bodv  to  which  he  does  not  belong.  The 
details  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  principle  are 
reserved  for  federal  legislation. 

AuT.  50.  The  frcecxcrciso  of  religious  wor- 
ship is  guaranteed  within  the  limits  compatible 
with  jiublic  order  and  good  morals.  The  Cantons 
and  the  Confederation  may  take  suitable  measures 
for  the  preservation  of  pidilic  order  and  of  jicace 
between  the  members  of  ditTerent  religious  bodies. 
and  also  against  encroachments  of  ecclesiastical 
authorities  upon  the  rights  of  citizens  and  of  the 
State.  Contests  in  pul)lic  and  private  law,  wliicli 
arise  out  of  the  formation  or  the  division  of  re- 
ligious bodies,  may  be  brought  by  apjieal  before 
the  competent  federal  authorities.  No  bishopric 
shall  be  created  upon  Swiss  territory  without  the 
consent  of  the  Confederation. 

Akt.  si.  The  onlcr  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  so- 
cieties alliliate<l  with  them,  shall  not  be  receivc'd 
into  any  part  of  Switzerland;  and  all  action  iu 
church  and  scIkioI  is  forbidden  to  its  members. 
This  iirohibition  may  be  extended  also,  by  federal 
ordinance,  to  other  religious  orders,  the  action 
of  which  is  dangerous  to  the  state  or  disturbs 
the  peace  between  sects. 

AiiT.  52.  The  foundation  of  new  convents  or 
religious  orders,  and  the  rei?stablishment  of  those 
which  have  been  suppressed,  are  forliidden. 

AiiT.  53.  The  civil  status  and  the  keeping  of 
records  thereof  is  subject  to  the  civil  authority. 
The  Confederation  shall  by  law  enact  detailed 
provisions  upon  this  subject.  The  control  of 
places  of  burial  is  subject  to  the  civil  authority. 
It  shall  take  care  that  every  deceased  person  may 
be  decently  interreil. 

Akt.  54.  The  right  of  marriage  is  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Confederation.  No 
limitation  upon  marriage  shall  bo  based  upon 
sectarian  groinids,  nor  upon  the  poverty  of  cither 
of  the  contractants,  nor  on  their  conduct,  nor  on 
any  otherconsideration  of  good  order.  A  marriage 
contracted  in  a  Canton  or  in  a  foreign  country, 
conformably  to  the  law  which  is  there  in  force, 
shall  be  recognized  as  valid  throughout  the  Con- 
federation, By  marriage  the  wife  .acquires  the 
citizenship  of  her  husband.  Chililreii  born  be- 
fore tlie  marriage  are  made  legitimate  by  the 
subse(|\ient  marriage  of  their  parents.  No  tax 
upon  aibnission  or  similar  tax  shall  be  levied 
upon  either  party  to  a  marriage. 

AnT.  55.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  guar- 
anteed. Nevertheless  the  Cantons  by  .law  enact 
the  measures  necessary  for  the  suppression  of 
abuses.  Such  laws  are  submitted  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Council.  The  Confedera- 
tion may  enact  penalties  for  the  suppression  of 
press  offenses  directed  against  it  or  itsauthorities. 

Akt.  5J.  Citizens  have  the  right  of  forming 
associations,  provided  that  there  be  in  the  pur- 


pose of  such  associations,  or  in  the  means  which 
they  employ,  nothing  unlawful  or  dangerous  to 
the  state.  The  Cantons  by  law  take  the  lueas- 
ures  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  abuses. 

Akt.   57.     The  right  of  jietition  is  guaranteed. 

Art.  58.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
constitutional  judge.  Therefore  no  extraordinary 
tribunal  shall  be  established.  Ecclesiatical  juris- 
diction is  abolished. 

Art.  59.  Suits  for  personal  claims  against  a 
solvent  debtor  having  a  domicile  in  Switzerland, 
must  be  brought  before  the  judge  of  his  dcjin- 
icile;  in  consciiuence,  his  property  outside  the 
Canton  in  which  he  is  domiciled  luay  not  be  at- 
tached in  sviits  for  personal  claims.  Neverthe- 
less, with  reference  to  foreigners,  the  provisions 
of  international  treaties  shall  not  thereby  be 
affected.     lmi)risonment  for  debt  is  abolished. 

Art.  60.  All  the  Cantons  are  bound  to  treat 
the  citizens  of  the  other  confcderateil  States  like 
those  of  their  own  State  in  legislation  ami  in  all 
judical  proceedings. 

Art.  61.  Civil  judgments  definitely  pro- 
nounced in  any  Canton  may  be  executed  any- 
where in  Switzerland. 

Art.  63.  The  exit  duty  on  property  [traite 
foraine]  is  abolished  in  the  interior  of  Switzer- 
land, as  well  as  the  right  of  redemption  [droit 
de  retrait]  by  citizens  of  one  Canton  against 
tlio.se  of  other  confederated  States. 

Art.  63.  The  exit  duty  on  )iroperty  is  abol- 
ished as  respects  foreign  countries,  provided  re- 
ciprocity be  observed. 

Ai!T.  64.  The  Confederation  has  power  to 
make  laws;  On  legal  competency.  On  all  legal 
questions  relating  to  commerce  and  to  trans- 
actions affecting  chattels  (law  of  commercial  ob- 
ligations, including  ccmimercial  law  and  law  of 
exchange).  On  literary  and  artistic  coi)yright. 
On  the  protection  of  new  i)atterns  and  forms,  and 
of  inventions  which  are  rcpri-senteil  in  models 
and  are  capable  of  industrial  application. 
[Aiiundment  »f  Die.  20,  1SS7.]  On  the  legal 
collection  of  debts  and  on  liankruptcy.  The  ail- 
ministration  of  justice  remains  with  the  Cantons, 
save  as  affected  by  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Court. 

[Art.  65.  {AWor/nted  by  Amendment  of  June20, 
1879.)  TIte  death,  pemdiy  is  aboUs/wd  ;  nevertheless 
the  proruions  of  militdi-y  lair  in  time  of  war  shall 
be  observed.      Corporal  piiiiishmrnt  is  abolished.] 

Art.  6.5.  [Ameiiilmciit  of  J,i,ie'2{).  ISli).]  No 
death  penalty  shall  be  pronounced  for  a  political 
crime.     Corporal  punishment  is  abolished. 

Art.  66.  The  Confederation  by  law  fixes  the 
limits  within  which  a  Swiss  citizen  may  be  de- 
prived of  his  political  rights. 

Art.  67.  The  Confederation  b}'  law  provides 
for  the  extradition  of  accused  persons  from  one 
Canton  to  another;  nevertheless,  extradition  shall 
not  be  made  ol)ligatory  for  political  offenses  and 
otfenscs  of  the  press. 

Art.  68.  Measures  are  taken  by  federal  law 
for  the  incorporation  of  persons  without  coimtry 
(Ileimathlosen),  and  for  the  prevention  of  new- 
cases  of  that  nature. 

Art.  69.  Legislation  concerning  measures  of 
sanitary  police  against  epidemic  and  cattle  dis- 
eases, causing  a  common  danger,  is  included  in 
the  powers  of  the  Confederation. 

Art.  70.  The  Confederation  has  power  to 
expel  from  its  territory  foreigners  who  endanger 
the  internal  or  external  safety  of  Switzerland. 
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Chapter  II. — Art.  71.  AYith  the  reservation 
of  the  riglits  of  the  people  and  of  the  Cantons 
(Articles  89  and  131),  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  C'<infe(leration  is  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Assembly.  [ Assemblee  federale ;  Bundesver.samm- 
luiia']  which  consists  of  two  sections  or  councils, 
to  wit:  (A)  The  Kational  Council.  (B)  The 
Council  of  States. 

Art.  72.  The  National  Council  [Conseil 
National;  Xatioualrath]  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Swiss  people,  chosen  in  the  ratio 
of  one  member  for  each  20,000  persons  f>f  the 
total  population.  Fractions  of  upwards  of  10.000 
person.^  are  reckoned  as  20,000.  Every  Canton, 
and  in  the  divided  Cantons  every  Half-Canton, 
chooses  at  least  one  representative. 

Art  73.  The  elections  for  the  National 
Council  are  direct.  They  are  held  in  federal 
electoral  districts,  which  in  no  case  shall  be 
formed  out  of  parts  of  different  Cantons. 

Art.  74.  Every  Swiss  who  has  completed 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  in  addition  is  not 
excluded  from  the  rights  of  a  voter  tiy  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Canton  in  which  he  is  domiciled,  has 
the  right  to  vote  in  elections  and  popular  votes. 
Nevertheless,  the  Confederation  by  law  may 
estal)lish  uniform  regulations  for  the  exercise  of 
such  right. 

Art.  75.  Every  lay  Swiss  citizen  who  has  the 
right  to  vote  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
National  Council. 

Art.  76.  The  National  Council  is  chosen  for 
three  j-ears.  and  entirely  renewed  at  each  general 
election. 

Art.  77.  Representatives  to  the  Coimcil  of 
States,  members  of  the  Federal  Council,  and 
officials  appointed  by  that  Council,  shall  not  at  the 
same  time  lie  members  of  the  National  Council. 

Art.  78.  The  National  Council  chooses  out  of 
its  own  number,  for  each  regular  or  extraordinary 
session,  a  President  and  a  Vice-President.  A 
member  who  has  held  the  office  of  President 
during  a  regular  session  is  ineligible  either  as 
President  or  Vice-President  at  the  next  regular 
session.  The  same  member  may  not  be  Vice- 
President  during  two  consecutive  regular  ses- 
sions. When  the  votes  are  equally  divided  the 
President  has  a  casting  vote ;  in  elections  he 
votes  in  the  same  manner  as  other  members. 

Art.  79.  The  members  of  the  National 
Council  receive  a  compensation  out  of  the  federal 
treasury. 

^  Art."  80.  The  Council  of  States  [Conseil  des 
Etats :  Stiinderath]  consists  of  forty-four  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Cantons.  Each  Canton  appoints 
two  representatives:  in  the  divided  Cantons, 
each  Half-.State  chooses  one. 

Art.  81.  The  members  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil and  those  of  the  Federal  Council  may  not  be 
representatives  in  the  Council  of  States. 

Art.  83.  The  Council  of  States  chooses  out  of 
its  own  number  for  each  regular  or  extraordinary 
session  a  President  and  a  Vice-President.  Neither 
the  President  nor  the  Vice-President  can  be 
chosen  from  among  the  representatives  of  the 
Canton  from  which  "the  President  has  been  chosen 
for  the  regular  session  next  preceding.  Repre- 
sent:itive.s"of  tlie  same  Canton  cannot  occupy  the 
position  of  Vice-President  during  two  con- 
secutive regular  sessions.  When  the  votes  are 
equally  divided  the  President  has  a  casting  vote; 
in  elections  he  votes  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  members. 


Art.  83.  Representatives  in  the  Council  of 
States  receive  a  compensation  from  tlie  Cantons 

Art.  84.  The  National  Council  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  States  consider  all  the  subjects  which  the 
present  Constitution  jjlaces  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Confederation,  and  whicli  are  not 
assigned  to  any  other  federal  authority. 

Art.  85.  The  subjects  within  the  competence 
of  the  two  Councils  are  partieularlv  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  Laws  on  the  organization  of  and  election 
of  federal  authorities.  2.  Laws  and  ordinances 
on  subjects  which  by  the  Constitution  are  i)laeeil 
within  the  federal  competence.  3.  The  salarv 
and  compensation  of  members  of  the  federal 
governing  bodies  and  of  the  Federal  Chaneerv ; 
the  creation  of  federal  offices  and  the  determin- 
ation of  salaries  therefor.  4.  The  election  of  the 
Federal  Coimcil.  of  the  Federal  Court,  and  of  the 
Chancellor,  and  also  of  the  Conunander-in-chief 
of  the  federal  army.  Tin- Confederation  may  by 
law  assign  to  the  FiMleral  .\sseml)ly  other  powers 
of  election  or  of  confirmation.  5.  Alliances  and 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and  also  the 
approval  of  treaties  made  by  the  Cantons 
between  themselves  or  with  foreign  powers; 
nevertheless  the  treaties  made  by  the  Cantons 
shall  be  brought  before  the  Feder.-ii  Assembly 
only  in  case  the  Federal  Coimcil  or  another  Canton 
protests.  6.  ^Measures  for  external  safety  and 
also  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  independence 
and  neutrality  of  Switzerland;  the  declaration 
of  war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace.  7.  The 
guaranty  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  territory 
of  the  Cantons;  intervention  in  consequence  of 
such  guaranty ;  measures  for  the  internal  safety 
of  .Switzerland,  for  the  inaintenaiiee  of  peace  and 
order;  amnesty  and  i)arilon.  8.  Pleasures  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution,  for  carrying 
out  the  guaranty  of  the  cantonal  constitutions, 
and  for  fullilling  federal  obligations.  9.  The 
power  of  controlling  the  federal  army.  10.  The 
determination  of  the  annual  budget,  the  audit  of 
public  accounts,  and  federal  ordinances  author- 
izing loans.  11.  The  superintendence  of  federal 
administration  and  of  federal  courts.  12.  Pro- 
tests against  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Council 
upon  administrative  contlicts.  (Art.  113.)  13. 
Conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between  federal  authori- 
ties. 14.  The  amendment  of  tlie  federal  Con- 
stitution. 

Art.  86.  The  two  Councils  assemble  annually 
in  regular  session  upon  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the 
standing  orders.  They  are  convened  in  extra 
session  by  the  Federal  Council  ui)on  the  request 
either  of  one  fourth  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Council,  or  of  five  Cantons. 

Art.  87.  In  either  Council  a  quorum  is  a 
raaioritv  of  the  total  number  of  its  members. 

Art.  "88.  In  the  National  Council  and  in  the 
Council  of  States  a  majority  of  tlio.se  voting  is 
required. 

Art.  89.  Federal  lavs,  enactments,  and  reso- 
lutions shall  be  passed  only  by  the  agreement  of 
the  two  Councils.  Federal  laws  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  jieople. 
if  the  demand  is  made  by  30.000  voters  or 
by  eight  Cantons.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  federal  resolutions  which  have  a  gener.il 
apiilication,    anil   which   are   not  of  an   urgent 

nature.  ,    ,,    ,       , 

Art.  90.  The  Confederation  shall  by  law 
establish  the  forms  and  intervals  to  be  observed 
in  popular  votes. 
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AitT.  01.  Members  of  eitliiT  Council  vote 
without  instructions. 

AiiT.  92.  Kacli  Council  takes  action  separately, 
liut  in  the  case  of  the  elections  specitied  in 
Article  8.")  s;  4,  of  jiardims.  or  of  (leciclinj;  a  con- 
tliet  of  jurisdiction  (An.  t^").  ^  !•!>.  the  two  Coun- 
cils meet  in  joint  s<-ssion,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  of  the  National  Council,  and  a 
decision  is  made  by  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  both  Councils  i>rcsent  and  votinsr. 

Akt.  9;i.  Measures  may  orijrinale  in  either 
Council,  and  may  be  introduced  by  any  of  their 
members.  The  Cantons  may  by  corrcsjtondencc 
exercise  the  sjune  riirht, 

AnT.  94.  As  a  rule,  the  sittings  of  the  Councils 
are  public. 

Aur.  'X>.  The  supreme  direction  and  executive 
authority  of  tlie  Confederation  is  exercised  by  a 
Ke<leral  "Council  [Conseil  federal;  Buudcsrath], 
composed  of  seven  meml)ers. 

AnT.  9(>.  The  members  of  the  Federal  Council 
are  chosen  for  three  years  by  tlie  Councils  in 
joint  session  from  amouir  all  the  Swiss  citizens 
eliirible  to  the  National  Council.  But  not  more 
than  one  mend)cr  of  the  Federal  Council  shall  be 
chosen  from  the  same  Canton.  The  Federal 
Council  is  chosen  anew  after  each  election  of  the 
National  Council.  Vacancies  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  three  years  arc  lilled  at  the  lirst 
ensuinj;  session  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  of  oflice. 

AnT.  97.  The  members  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil shall  not.  durinir  tliiir  term  of  ollice.  occupy 
any  other  ollice,  either  in  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federation or  in  a  Canton,  or  follow  any  other 
[jursuit,  or  exercise  a  jirofession. 

AuT.  98.  The  Federal  Council  is  presided 
over  by  the  President  of  the  Confederation. 
There  is  a  Vice-President.  The  President  of  the 
Confederation  and  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Federal  Coimeil  are  chosen  for  one  year  by  the 
Federal  Asseinl)ly  from  among  the  meraliers  of 
the  Council.  The  rctirinj;  President  shall  not  be 
chosen  as  President  or  Vice-President  for  the 
year  ensuing.  The  same  member  shall  not  hold 
the  office  of  Vice-President  during  two  consecu- 
tive years. 

Aut.  99.  The  Presi<lent  of  the  Confederation 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Federal  Council 
receive  an  annual  salary  from  the  federal 
treasury. 

Akt.  100.  A  (|uorum  of  the  Federal  Council 
consists  of  four  members. 

Akt.  101.  The  members  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil have  the  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote  in 
either  house  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  and  also 
the  right  to  make  motions  on  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

-Vrt.  102.  The  powers  and  the  duties  of  the 
Federal  Cotincil,  within  the  limits  of  this  Con- 
stitution, are  particularly  the  following:  1.  It 
conducts  federal  alTairs,  conformably  to  the  laws 
and  resolutions  of  the  Confederation.  3.  It 
takes  care  that  the  Constitution,  federal  laws 
and  ordinances,  and  also  the  provisions  of  fed- 
eral concordats,  be  observed ;  upon  its  own 
initiative  or  upon  complaint,  it  takes  measures 
necessary  to  cause  these  instruments  to  be  ob- 
served, uidess  the  consideration  of  redress  be 
among  the  subjects  which  should  be  brought 
before  the  P'ederal  Court,  according  to  Artfcle 
113.  3.  It  takes  care  that  the  guaranty  of  the 
cantonal  constitutions  be  observed.     4.   It  intro- 


duces bills  or  resolutions  into  the  Federal 
Assembly,  and  gives  its  opinion  upon  the  juo- 
po.sals  submitted  to  it  by  the  Councils  or  the 
Cantons,  'i.  It  executes  the  laws  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  Confederation  and  the  judgments  of 
the  Federal  Court,  and  al.so  the  compromises  or 
decisions  in  arbitration  upon  disputes  between 
Cantons.  6.  It  makes  those  appointments  whiili 
are  not  assigned  to  the  Federal  Assembly,  Fed- 
eral Court,  or  other  authority.  7.  It  examines 
the  treaties  made  by  Cantons  with  each  other,  or 
with  foreign  powers,  and  approves  them,  if 
proper.  (Art.  S."),  ^  .5.)  8.  It  w;itclies  over  the 
external  interests  of  the  Confederation.  ])articu- 
larly  the  maintenance  of  its  international  rela- 
tions, and  is,  in  general,  intrusted  with  foreign 
relations.  9.  It  watches  over  the  external  safety 
of  Switzerland,  over  the  maintenance  of  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality.  10.  It  watches  over 
the  internal  safety  of  the  Confederation,  over 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order.  11.  In 
cases  of  urgency,  and  when  the  Federal  Assem- 
bly is  not  in  session,  the  Federal  Council  has 
jiower  to  raise  the  neccssjiry  troops  and  to 
employ  them,  with  the  reservation  that  it  shall 
immediately  sunmion  the  Cotmeils  if  the  number 
of  troops  exceeds  two  thousand  men.  or  if  they 
remain  in  arms  more  than  tliree  weeks.  12.  It 
administers  the  militaiy  establishment  of  the 
Confederation,  and  all  other  branches  of  admin- 
istration committed  to  the  Confederation.  13. 
It  examines  such  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
Cantons  as  must  be  submitted  for  its  approval ; 
it  exercises  supervision  over  such  departments 
of  the  cantonal  administration  as  are  placed 
imiler  its  control.  14.  It  adnnnisters  the  finances 
of  the  Confederation,  introduces  the  budget,  and 
sulimits  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenses.  1.5. 
It  supervises  the  conduct  of  all  the  officials  and 
employees  of  the  federal  administration.  l(i.  It 
submits  to  the  Federal  Assembly  at  each  regular 
session  an  account  of  its  administration  and  a 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  Confeder;ition, 
internal  as  well  as  external,  and  calls  attention 
to  the  measures  w'hich  it  deems  desirable  for  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  It  also  makes 
special  reports  when  the  Federal  Assembly  or 
cither  Council  requires  it. 

AiiT.  103.  The  business  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil is  distributed  1)y  departments  among  its 
members.  This  distribution  has  the  purpose 
only  of  facilitating  the  examination  and  despatch 
of  business;  decisions  emanate  from  the  Federal 
Council  as  a  single  authority. 

AuT.  104.  The  Federal  Council  anil  its  de- 
partments have  power  to  call  in  experts  on 
special  subjects. 

AiiT.  10.").  A  Federal  Chancery  [Chancellerie 
federale;  Bundcskanzlci],  at  the  head  of  which 
is  placed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Confed<-ration, 
conducts  the  secretary's  business  for  the  Federal 
Assembly  and  the  Federal  Council.  The  Chan- 
cellor is  chosen  by  the  Federal  Assembly  for  the 
term  of  three  3'ears,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Fed- 
eral Council.  The  Chancery  is  under  the  special 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Council.  A  federal 
law  shall  provide  ftu'  the  organization  of  the 
Chaneerv. 

AnT.  "1O6.  There  shall  be  a  Federal  Court 
[Tribunal  federal ;  Bundesgericht]  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  federal  concerns.  There 
shall  be,  moreover,  a  jury  for  criminal  cases. 
(Art.  112.) 
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Art.  107.  The  members  and  alternates  of  the 
Federal  Court  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Federal  As- 
sembly, which  shall  take  care  that  all  three  na- 
tional lauguai^esare  represented  therein.  A  law 
shall  establisli  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
Court  and  of  its  sections,  the  number  of  i'uda;es 
and  alternates,  their  term  of  office,  and  tlieir 
salary. 

AuT.  108.  Any  Swiss  citizen  eligible  to  the 
National  Council  may  be  chosen  to  the  Federal 
Court.  The  members  of  the  Federal  Assembly 
and  of  the  Federal  Council,  and  officials  appointed 
by  those  authorities,  shall  not  at  the  same  time 
belong  to  the  Federal  Court.  The  members  of 
the  Federal  Court  shall  not,  during  their  terra 
of  office,  occupy  any  other  office,  either  in  the 
service  of  the  Confederation  or  in  a  Canton,  n(]r 
engage  in  any  other  pursuit,  nor  practice  a  pro- 
fession. 

Art.  109.  The  Federal  Court  organizes  its 
own  Chancery  and  appoints  the  officials  ther<S)f. 

Art.  110.  The  Federal  Court  has  jurisdiction 
in  civil  suits:  1.  Between  the  Confederation 
and  the  Cantons.  2.  Between  the  Confedera- 
tion on  one  part  and  corporations  or  individuals 
on  the  other  jiart,  when  such  corporations  or 
individuals  are  plaintiffs,  and  when  the  amount 
involved  is  of  a  degree  of  importance  to  be 
determined  by  federal  legislation.  3.  Between 
Cantons.  4.  Between  Cantons  on  one  part  and 
corporations  or  individuals  on  the  other  part,  when 
one  of  the  parties  demands  it,  and  the  amount  in- 
volved is  of  a  degree  of  importance  to  be  de- 
termined by  federal  legislation.  It  further  has 
jurisdiction  in  suits  concerning  the  status  of 
persons  not  subjects  of  any  government  (heimath- 
losat),  and  the  conflicts  which  arise  between  Com- 
munes of  different  Cantons  respecting  the  right 
of  local  citizenship.     [Droit  de  cite.] 

Art.  111.  The  Federal  Court  is  bound  to 
give  judgment  in  other  cases  when  both  parties 
agree  to  abide  by  its  decision,  and  when  the 
amount  involved  is  of  a  degree  of  importance  to 
be  determined  by  federal  legislation. 

Art.  112.  The  Federal  Court,  assisted  by  a 
jury  to  decide  upon  questions  of  fact,  has  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  in:  1.  Cases  of  high  treason 
against  the  Confederation,  of  rebellion  or  vir)lence 
against  federal  authorities.  2.  Crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors against  the  law  of  nations.  3.  Politi- 
cal crimes  and  misdemeanors  which  are  the  cause 
or  the  result  of  disturbances  which  occasion 
armed  federal  intervention,  4.  Cases  against 
officials  appointed  by  a  federal  authority,  where 
such  authority  relegates  them  to  the  Federal 
Court. 

Art.  113.  The  Federal  Court  further  has  juris- 
diction: 1.  Over  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  bet  ween 
federal  authorities  on  one  part  and  cantonal  au- 
thorities on  the  other  part.  2.  Disputes  between 
Cantons,  when  such  disputes  are  upon  questions 
of  public  law.  3.  Complaints  of  violation  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens,  and  com- 
plaints of  individuals  for  the  violation  of  con- 
cordats or  treaties.  Conflicts  of  administrative 
juiisdiction  are  reserved,  and  are  to  be  settled 
in  a  manner  prescribed  by  federal  legislation. 
In  all  the  fore- mentioned  cases  the  Federal  Court 
shall  apply  the  laws  passed  by  the  Federal  As- 
sembly and  those  resolutions  of  the  Assembly 
which  have  a  general  import.  It  shall  in  like 
manner  conform  to  treaties  which  shall  have  been 
ratified  by  the  Federal  Assembly. 


Art.  114.  Besides  the  eases  speeiflcil  in  Arti- 
cles 110,  112.  and  113,  the  Confederation  may  by 
law  place  other  matters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Court ;  in  particular,  it  mjiv  give 
to  that  court  powers  intended  to  insure  the 
uniform  api)lication  of  the  laws  providetl  for  in 
Article  (54. 

Art.  11,5.  All  that  relates  to  the  location  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Confederation  is  a  subject 
for  federal  legislation. 

Art.  116.  The  three  principal  lansuagcs 
spoken  in  Switzeriand,  German,  French,  and 
Italian,  are  national  languages  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. 

Art.  117.  The  officials  of  the  Confederation 
are  responsible  for  their  conduct  in  office.  A 
federal  law  sliall  enforce  this  responsibility. 

Chapter  III.  [(Thenefonrarticlesabi-oyrtUdhi/ 
the  four  articles  ffjlloiriny  them,  118-122.)  Art. 
118.  Tlie  Federal  Constitution  may  at  any  time 
be  amended. 

Art.  119.  Amendment  u  secured  through  the 
forms  required  for  passing  federal  Intcs. 

Art.  120.  When  either  Council  of  tlie  Federal 
Assembly  passes  a  resolution  for  ameruhueut  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  other  Council  does 
not  agree;  or  irhen  fifty  thousand  Swiss  voters  de- 
mand amendment,  the  question  whether  the  Federal 
Constitution  ought  to  be  amended  is,  in  either  case, 
suhiaitted  to  a  vote  of  the  Swiss  people,  toting  yes  or 
no.  If  in  either  case  the  majority  of  the  Siriss 
citizens  who  vote  pronounce  in  the  affirmatire. 
there  shall  be  a  new  election  of  both  Councils  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  amendments. 

Art.  121.  The  amended  Federal  Constitution 
shall  be  in  force  when  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  Swiss  citizens  vho  take  part  in  the 
tote  thereon  and  by  a  majority  of  the  States.  In 
making  vp  a  majority  of  the  States  tlie  vote  of  a 
Half-Canton  is  counted  as  half  a  tote.  The  result 
of  the  popular  vote  in  ettch  Canton  is  considered  to 
be  the  vote  of  the  State.] 

Art.  118.  [Amendmentof  July  a.  1S9\.]  The 
Federal  Constitution  may  at  any  time  be  amended 
as  a  whole  or  in  part. 

Art.  119.  [Amendmentof.Iuly^i.lSQl.]  Gen- 
eral revision  is  secured  through  the  forms  re- 
quired for  passing  the  federal  laws. 

Art.  120.  AVhen  either  Council  of  the  Federal 
Assembly  passes  a  resolution  for  general  revision 
and  the  other  Council  does  not  agree;  or  when 
fifty  thousand  Swiss  voters  demand  general  re- 
vision the  question  whether  there  shall  be  such 
a  revision  must,  in  either  case,  be  submitted  to 
the  popular  vote  of  the  Swiss  people.  If,  in 
either  case,  the  majority  of  the  Swiss  citizens 
who  vote  on  the  question  pronounce  in  the  affir- 
mative, there  shall  be  a  new  election  of  both 
Councils  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  general 
revision. 

Art.  121.  [Amendment  of  July  5,  1891.]  Spe 
cific  amendments  may  be  brought  forward  either 
through  a  Proposition  of  the  People  [Volksanre- 
gung]  (Initiative)  or  by  Federal  lesislation.  A 
Proposition  of  the  People  means  a  clcniand  sup- 
ported by  fifty  thousand  Swiss  voters,  either  for 
suspension,  repeal,  or  alteration  of  specified  ar- 
ticles of  the  Federal  Constitution.  If  by  means 
of  the  method  of  Proposition  of  the  People 
several  different  subjects  are  brought  forwanl 
either  for  alteration  or  for  incorporation  into  the 
Federal  Constitution,  each  one  of  those  separate 
subjects  must  be  presented  in  a  separate  demand 
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for  a  i)i>p\iliir  vote  [Initiiitivljcgchroii].  The  tie- 
luiuid  for  !i  popular  vote  may  take  the  form 
either  of  a  request  in  j!;eneral  terms,  or  of  a 
iletinite  draft.  If  such  a  demaiul  be  made  in 
the  form  of  a  reijuest  in  general  terms  and  the 
Councils  of  the  Federal  Assendily  agree  thereto, 
the  said  Councils  shall  thereupon  jirepare  a 
specilic  .imendment  of  the  purport  indicated  bv 
those  asking  amendment ;  and  sucli  specific 
amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  and 
to  the  states  for  their  iiccejitance  or  rejection. 
In  case  the  Councils  of  the  Federal  Assembly  do 
not  a:;ree  thereto,  the  question  of  specilic  amend- 
ment' shall  then  be  subjected  to  the  i)eoi)le  for  a 
popular  vote;  and  in  case  the  majority  of  the 
Swiss  voters  vote  therefor,  an  amendment  of  the 
purport  indicated  by  the  vote  of  the  people  shall 
then  be  iircitared  by  the  Federal  A.ssembly.  In 
case  the  request  shidl  take  the  form  of  a  specilic 
draft  and  the  Federal  As.sembly  agree  thereto, 
the  <lraft  is  then  to  be  submitted  to  the  people 
and  the  States  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  If 
the  Federal  A<;«"mbly  shall  not  agree  thereto  it 
may  either  prepare  a  substitute  draft  for  itself, 
or  "it  mav  propose  the  rejection  of  the  jiropo- 
sition.  The  proposition  to  reject  such  substi- 
tute draft  or  proposition  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  people  and  of  the  States  at  the 
same  time  with  the.  general  Proposition  of  the 
People. 

AitT.  122.  [Amendment  of  July  5,  1891.1  The 
procedure  upon  the  Proposition  of  the  People 
and  the  jiopular  votes  concerning  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  shall  be  regulated  in 
detail  by  a  Federal  Law. 

AiiT.  "128.  [Amendment  of  July  5.  \^^'^-']  The 
amended  Federal  Constitution  or  the  specific 
amendments  proposed,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
be  in  force  wlicu  adojited  by  the  majority  of  the 
Swiss  citizens  who  take  part  in  the  vote  thereon 
and  by  a  majority  of  the  Cantons.  In  making 
up  the  majority  of  the  States  the  vote  of  a  half 
of  each  Canton  is  counted  as  half  a  vote.  The 
result  of  the  poimlar  vote  in  each  Canton  is 
considered  to  be  the  vote  of  the  state. 

Temporary  Provisions.  Akticle  1.  The 
])roceeds  of  the  posts  and  customs  shall  be 
divided  ujion  the  present  basis,  until  such  time 
as  the  Confederation  shall  take  upon  itself  the 
military  expenses  up  to  this  time  borne  by  the 
Cantons.  Federal  legislation  shall  provide,  be- 
sides, that  the  loss  which  may  be  occasioned  to 
the  finances  of  certain  Cantons  b)-  the  sum  of  the 
charges  which  result  froin  Articles  20,  30,  36 
(^  2),  and  42  (e),  shall  fall  upon  such  Cantons 
only  gradually,  and  shall  not  attain  its  full  effect 
till  after  a  transition  period  of  some  years. 
Those  Cantons  which,  at  the  going  into  effect  of 
Article  20  of  the  Constitution,  have  not  fulfilled 


the  military  obligations  which  are  iiuposeil  ujion 
them  by  the  former  Constitution,  or  liy  feder.-d 
laws,  siiall  be  bound  to  carry  them  out  at  their 
own  expense. 

Akt.  2.  The  ])rovisions  of  the  fe<leral  laws 
and  of  the  cantoTial  concordats,  constitutions  or 
cantonal  laws,  which  are  contrary  to  this  Con- 
stitvition,  cease  to  have  effect  by  the  adoiMion  of 
the  Constitution  or  the  publication  of  the  laws 
for  which  it  ])rovides. 

Ai!T.  3.  The  new  provisions  relating  to  the 
organization  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Court  lake  elTect  oidy  after  the  publication  of 
federal  laws  thereon. 

Aut.  4.  A  delay  of  Hve  years  is  allowed  to 
Cantons  for  the  establishment  of  free  in.structioii 
in  primary  public  education.     (Art.  27.) 

AiiT.  5.  Tliose  persons  who  practice  a  liberal 
profession,  and  who,  before  the  ])ublicat1on  of 
the  federal  law  provided  for  in  Article  33,  lia\e 
obtained  a  certificate  of  competence  from  a  Can- 
ton or  a  joint  a\ithority  representing  several 
Cantons,  may  pursue  that  profes.sion  throughout 
the  Confederation. 

AitT.  0.  [Amendment  of  Bee.  23,  1885.  F'»- 
the  remainder  of  this  amendment  nee  urtiele  32 
((■/).]  If  a  federal  law  for  carrying  out  Article 
32  (ii)  be  passed  before  the  end  of  1890,  the  im- 
port duties  levied  on  spirituous  liquors  by  the 
Cantons  and  Communes,  according  to  Article  32, 
cease  on  tlie  going  into  effect  of  such  law.  If, 
in  such  case,  the  shares  of  any  Canton  or  Com- 
mune, out  of  the  sums  to  be  divided,  are  not 
sufHcient  to  equal  the  average  annual  net  i)ro- 
ceeds  of  the  taxes  the}'  have  levied  on  spirituous 
liquors  in  the  years  1880  to  1884  inclusive,  the 
Cantons  and  Communes  affected  shall,  till  the 
end  of  1800,  receive  the  amount  of  the  deficiency 
out  of  the  amount  which  is  to  be  divided  among 
the  other  Cantons  according  to  populaticjn;  and 
the  remainder  only  shall  be  divided  among  sucli 
other  Cantons  and  Comnumes.  according  to  pojiu- 
lati(m.  The  Confederation  sliall  further  provide 
liy  law  that  for  such  Cantons  or  Connnunes  as 
may  s\iffer  financial  loss  through  the  effect  of  this 
amendment,  such  loss  shall  not  come  ujion  them 
immediately  in  its  full  extent,  but  gradually  up 
to  the  year  189.5.  The  Indemnities  thereby  made 
necessary  shall  be  previously  taken  out  of  the  net 
proceeds  designated  in  Article  32  (ii),  paragraph  4. 
Thus  resolved  by  the  National  Council  to  be 
.submitted  to  the  popular  vote  of  the  Swiss 
])eople  and  of  the  Cantons.  Bern,  .lanuary  31, 
1874.     Ziegler,  President.     Schiess,  Secretary. 

Thus  resolved  by  the  Council  of  States,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  popular  vote  of  the  Swiss 
people  and  of  the  Cantons.  Bern,  .lanuary  31, 
1874.  A.  Kopp,  President.  J. -L.  Lutscher,  Sec- 
ri-tarv. 


CONSTITUTION  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


A.  D.  1781.— The  Articles  of  Confederation. 
See  United  Sr.vrES  of  Am.  ;  A.  1).  1777-1781, 
and  17x3-1787. 

A.  D.  1787-1789,  and  1791-1870.— A  sketch 
of  file  history  of  the  flaming  and  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitutiiai  of  the  United  Slates  will  be 
found  under  Uxiteu  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1787.  anil  1787-1789.  The  following  text  of  the 
original  instrument,  with  the  subsequent  amend- 


ments to  it,  is  one  prepared  by  Professor  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,  and  is  the  result  of  a  careful  com- 
parison with  tlie  original  manuscripts,  jireserved 
in  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  "  It  is 
intended  to  be  aljsolutely  exact  in  word,  s]ielling, 
capitalization  and  punctuation.  A  few  headings 
and  paragraph  numbers,  inserted  for  conveidenee 
of  reference,  are  indicated  bj^  brackets. "  ' '  Those 
parts  of  the  Constitution  which  were  temiiorary  in 
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their  nature,  or  which  liave  been  superseded  or 
altered  by  later  amendments,  are  included  within 
the  signs  []."     This  text,  originallj-  printed  in 
the  "  American  History  Leaflets,"  is  reproduced 
with  Professor  Hart's  consent.     The  paragraph- 
ing has  been  altered,  to  economize  space,  but  it 
is  otherwise  exactly  reproduced : 
"  We  ti£E  People  of  the  United  States,  in  Order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estalilish  Jus- 
tice, insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  AVel- 
fare,   and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  es- 
tablish this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Article  i.  Section  1.  All  legislative  Powers 
herein  trranted  sliall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  Seetum  2  [§  1.] 
The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  ^Members  chosen  every  second  Year 
by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  Qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most  numer- 
ous Branch  of  the  State  Legislature.*  [^2.] 
No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  twenty-tive 
Years,  and  been  seven  Years  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected, 
be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall 
be  chosen,  [s;  3.]  Representatives  and  direct 
Taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union, 
according  to  their  respective  Numbers,  [which 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
Number  of  free  Persons,  including  those  bound 
to  Service  for  a  Term  of  Years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  Per- 
sons.]! The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made 
within  three  Years  after  the  first  Jleeting  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every 
subsequent  Term  of  ten  Years,  in  sucli  Manner 
as  they  shall  by  Law  direct.  The  Number  of 
Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
thirty  Thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at 
Least  one  Representative;  [and  until  such  enu- 
meration shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  chuse  three,  Jlassa- 
cluisetts  eight,  Rhode-Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five,  New-York  six. 
New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware 
one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten.  North  Carolina 
five.  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three.]): 
[S  4.]  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Represen- 
tation from  any  State,  the  Executive  Authority 
thereof  shall  issue  Writs  of  Election  to  fill  such 
Vacancies.  [^  5.]  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  chuse  their  Speaker  and  other  Olficers ; 
and  shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment. 
SectivnZ.  [S  1.]  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six 
Years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  Vote, 
[g  2.]  Immediately  after  they  sliall  be  assembled 
,in  Consequence  of  the  first  Election,  they  shall 
be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  Classes. 
The  Seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  Class  shall 
be  vacated  at  the  Expiration  of  the  second  Year, 
of  the  second  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  fourth 
Year,  and  of  the  third  Class  at  the  Expiration  of 


*  Modified  by  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
t  Superseded  by  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
X  Temporary  clause. 


the  sixth  Year,  so  that  one  fliird  may  be  chosen 
every  second  Year;  and  if  Vacancies  happen  by 
Resignation,  or  otherwi.se,  during  the  Recess  of 
the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive 
tliereof  may  make  temporarv  Appointments  until 
the  next  Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall 
then  fill  such  Vacancies,  [g  3.]  No  Person  shall 
be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
Age  of  thirty  Years,  and  been  nine  Years  a  Citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not, 
when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen.  [<  4.]  Tlie  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President 
of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  Vote,  unless  they 
be  equally  divided.  [S;  n.]  The  Senate  shall 
chuse  their  other  Ofticers,  and  also  a  President 
pro  tempore,  in  the  Absence  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  Office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  [g  6.]  The 
Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  trv  all  Im- 
peachments. When  sitting  for  that  "Purpose, 
they  shall  be  on  Oath  or  Afiirmation.  When  tlie 
President  of  the  United  St.-ites  is  tried,  the  Chief 
Justice  shall  preside:  And  no  Person  shall  be 
convicted  without  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds 
of  the  Members  present.  [S  ~]  Judgment  in 
Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend  further 
than  to  removal  from  Ollice,  and  disqualification 
to  hold  and  enjoy  any  Office  of  honor,  Trust  or 
Profit  under  the  United  States:  but  the  Party 
convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  sul)ject 
to  Indictment,  Trial,  Judgment  and  Punish- 
ment, according  to  Law.  Section  4,.  [^1.]  The 
Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding  Elections 
for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof; 
but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  Law  make 
or  alter  such  Regulations,  except  as  to  the  Places 
of  chusing  Senators,  [g  2.]  The  Congress  shall 
assemble  at  least  once  in  every  Year,  and  such 
Meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Jlonday  in  Decem- 
ber, unless  they  shall  by  Law  appoint  a  diiferent 
Day.  Section  5.  [^  1.]  Each  House  shall  be 
the  Judge  of  the  Elections,  Returns  and  Qualifi- 
cations of  its  own  Members,  and  a  Majority  of 
each  shall  constitute  a  Quorum  to  do  Business; 
but  a  smaller  Number  may  adjourn  froni  day 
to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the 
Attendance  of  absent  Members,  in  such  Jhuiner, 
and  under  such  Penalties  as  each  House  may 
provide.  [^2.]  Each  House  may  determine  the 
Rules  of  its  Proceedings,  punish  its  Meraliers  for 
disorderly  Behaviour,  and,  with  the  Concurrence 
of  two  thirds,  expel  a  Jlember.  [^  3.]  Each 
House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  siime.  except- 
ing such  Parts  as  may  in  their  Judgment  require 
Secrecy  ;  and  the  Yeas  and  Nays  of  the  :Meniljers 
of  either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the 
Desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  Present,  be  entered 
on  the  Journal.  [§  4.]  Neither  House,  during 
the  Session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  Con- 
sent of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three 
days,  nor  to  any  other  Place  than  that  in  which 
the  two  Housesshall  be  sitting.  Section  6.  [S.l] 
The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive 
a  Compensation  for  their  Services,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  Law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  Cases,  ex- 
cept Treason.  Felony  and  Breach  of  the  Peace, 
be  privileged  from  Arrest  during  their  Attend- 
ance at  the  Session  of  their  respective  Housis, 
and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same; 
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uud  for  auv  Sppccli  or  Dt-bati-  in  c-itlicr  IIoiisc, 
tlicy  shall  not  be  iiue.stioncd  in  any  otlii-r  Place. 
[^  2.]  No  Senator  or  Representative  sliall,  dur- 
ini;  the  Time  for  which  he  was  elected,  he  ap- 
p(iinted  to  any  civil  Office  under  tlie  Authority 
of  the  United  States,  whidi  shall  have  been  created, 
or  the  Eniolununts  whereof  shall  have  been  in- 
crease<l  ilurini:  such  time;  and  no  Person  holding 
any  ( )ffice  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a 
Member  of  either  House  durintr  his  Continuance 
in  Ullice.  .-yWiV/H  7.  [«=  1.]  All  Bills  for  raising 
Revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Reprc- 
si-ntatives :  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur 
with  Amendments  as  on  other  Bills.  [^  2.] 
Every  Hill  winch  shall  have  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  shall,  before 
it  become  a  Law,  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  If  he  approve  he  shall  sign 
it.  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it.  with  his  Objec- 
tions to  that  House  in  which  it  .shall  have  origi- 
nated, who  shall  enter  the  Objections  at  large 
on  their  .Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it. 
If  after  such  Reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that 
House  shall  agree  to  pa.ssthe  Bill,  it  shall  be  sent, 
together  with  the  Objections,  to  the  other  House, 
by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and 
if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall 
become  a  Law".  But  in  all  such  Cases  the  Votes 
of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and 
Nays,  and  the  Names  of  the  Persons  voting  for 
and  against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nal of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  Bill  .shall 
not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  Days 
(Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him.  the  sjime  shall  be  a  Law,  in  like 
ilanuer  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress 
by  their  Adjournment  prevent  its  Return,  in 
which  Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law.  [j;  3,]  Every 
Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which  the  Con- 
currence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of 
Adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  and  before  the  s;ime  shall 
take  Effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being 
dissipproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, according  to  the  Rules  and  Limitations 
prescribed  in  the  Case  of  a  Bill.  Htction  8.  The 
Congress  shall  have  Power  [^  1.]  To  lay  and  col- 
lect Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay 
the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common  Defence 
and  general  Welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all 
Duties.  Imposts  and  Excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States;  [s;2.]  To  bor- 
row Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 
[^  3.]  To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign 
Nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  Tribes;  [§  4.]  To  establish  an  uni- 
form Rule  of  Naturalization,  and  uniform  Laws 
on  the  subject  of  Bankruptcies  throughout  the 
United  States;  [§  .5.]  To  coin  Money,  regulate 
the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  Coin,  and  fix  the 
Standard  of  Weights  and  Pleasures:  [>  6,]  To 
provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the 
Securities  and  current  Coin  of  the  United  States ; 
[I  7.1  To  establish  Post  Offices  and  post  Roads; 
[§  8.  J  To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and 
useful  Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to 
Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right  to 
their  respective  Writingsand  Discoveries;  [S  9.] 
To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme 
Court;  [S  10.]  To  define  and  punish  Piracies 
and  Felonies  committed  on  the  high  Seas,  and 


Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations:  [^1.] 
To  declare  AVar,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and 
Rei)risal,  and  make  Rules  conceniing  Captures 
on  Land  and  Water;  [^12.]  To  raise  and  sup- 
|)ort  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to 
th;it  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  th.m  two 
Years;  [S  13.]  'l"o  i)rovide  and  maintain  a  Navy ; 
[^  14.]  To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and 
Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces ;  [^  \h.  ] 
To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute 
the  Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections 
and  repel  Invasions ;  [S  K^]  To  provide  for  or- 
ganizing, arming,  and  disciplining  the  Mililia. 
and  for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States, 
reserving  to  the  States  respectively,  the  Appoint- 
ment of  the  Officers,  and  the  AutlK)rity  of 
training  the  Militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress;  [§  17.]  To  exercise  ex- 
clusive Legislation  in  all  Cases  whatsoever,  over 
such  District  (not  exceeding  ten  Jliles  square) 
as  may,  by  Cession  of  particular  States,  and  the 
Acceptance  of  Congres.s,  become  the  Seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  ami  to  exercise 
like  Authority  over  all  Places  purchased  by  the 
Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which 
the  same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts, 
Magazines,  Arsenals,  dock-Yards,  and  other  need- 
ful Buildings; —  And  [^18.]  To  make  all  Laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all 
other  Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  De- 
partment or  Officer  thereof.  Section  9.  [^  1.] 
[The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons 
as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the- 
Congress  prior  to  the  Year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  but  a  Tax  or  duty  ma}-  be 
imposed  on  such  Importation,  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  for  each  Person.]*  [S;  2.]  The  Privilege 
of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when  in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  In- 
vasion the  public  Safety  may  require  it.  [S  3.] 
No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law  shall 
be  passed. f  [^  4.]  No  Capitation,  or  other 
direct.  Tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  Proportion  to 
the  Census  or  Enumeration  herein  before  directed 
to  be  taken.  [^  .5.]  No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be 
laid  on  Articles  exported  from  any  State.  [^  6.] 
No  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regulation 
of  Commerce  or  Revenue  to  the  Ports  of  one 
State  over  those  of  another:  nor  shall  Vessels 
bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  Duties  in  another.  [§  7.]  No 
Jloney  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in 
Consequence  of  Appropriations  made  bj'  Law ; 
and  a  regular  Statement  and  Account  of  the  Re- 
ceipts and  Expenditures  of  all  public  Money 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  time.  [^  8.] 
No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States :  And  no  Person  holding  any  Office 
of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them,  shall,  without 
the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present. 
Emolument,  Office,  or  Title,  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, from  any  King,  Prince,  or  foreign  State.  J 
Section  10.  [sj  1.]  No  State  shall  enter  into  any 
Treaty,  Alliance,  or  Confederation;  grant  Let- 
ters of  Marque  and  Reprisal ;  coin  Mone)' ;  emit 
Bills  of  Credit ;  make  any  Thing  but  gold  and 


*  Temporarj'  provision. 

t  Extended  by  tlie  first  eight  Amendments. 

i  Elxtended  by  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments. 
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silver  (liin  a  Tender  in  Payment  of  Debts;  pass 
any  Uillnf  Attainder,  ex  post  facto  Law,  or  Law 
impairiui;'  tlie  Ublisation  of  Contracts,  or  icraiit 
any  Title  uf  XobiHty.  [^  2.]  No  State  shall, 
without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any 
Imposts  or  Duties  on  Imports  or  E.xports,  except 
what  may  be  absolute!}-  necessary  for  executing 
its  inspection  Laws:  and  the  net  Produce  of  all 
Duties  and  Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports 
or  Exports,  shall  l>e  for  the  Use  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  Laws  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Revision  and  Controul  of  tlie  Con- 
gress, [li  3.]  No  State  shall,  without  the  Con- 
sent of  Congress,  lay  any  Duty  of  Tonnage,  keep 
Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  of  Peace,  enter 
into  any  Agreement  or  Compact  with  another 
State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or  engage  iu 
"War,  imless  actually  invaded,  or  iu  sucli  immi- 
nent Dauijer  as  will  not  admit  of  delay.* 

Article  II.  Scctiun  1.  [S  1.]  The'  executive 
Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his 
Office  during  the  Term  of  four  Years,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the 
same  Term,  be  elected,  as  follows  [s;  2.]  Each 
State  shall  api«)int,  in  such  JIanner  as  the  Legis- 
lature thereof  may  direct,  a  Niunber  of  Electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  Number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  en- 
titled iu  the  Congress:  but  no  .Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative, or  Person  holding  an  Office  of  Trust 
or  Profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  aji- 
pointed  an  Elector.  [The  Electors  sliall  meet  in 
their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  Ballot  for 
two  Persons,  of  whom  one  at  least'  shall  not  be 
an  Inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves. 
And  they  shall  make  a  List  of  all  the  Persons 
voted  fur,  and  of  the  Number  of  Votes  for  each  ; 
which  List  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  L'nited  States,  directed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall, 
in  the  Presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, open  all  the  Certificates,  and  the 
Votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  Person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  Number  of  Votes  shall  be  the 
President,  if  such  Number  be  a  Majority  of  the 
whole  Number  of  Electors  appointed;  and  if 
there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  Majority, 
and  liave  an  eijual  Number  of  Votes,  then  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately 
chuse  by  Ballot  one  of  them  for  President;  and 
if  no  Per.son  have  a  ]Majority,  then  from  the  five 
highest  on  the  List  the  said  House  shall  in  like 
Manner  ehu.se  the  President.  But  in  chusing 
the  Presi<lent,  tlie  Votes  shall  be  taken  by  States, 
the  Representation  from  each  State  having  one 
Vote ;  A  quorum  for  this  Puriiose  shall  consist 
of  a  Member  or  Members  from  two  thirds  of  the 
States,  and  a  JIajority  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  Choice.  In  every  Case,  after  the 
Choice  of  the  President,  the  Person  having  the 
greatest  Number  of  Votes  of  the  Electors  shall 
be  the  Vice  President.  But  if  there  should  re- 
main two  or  more  who  have  equal  Votes,  the 
Senate  shall  chuse  from  them  by  Ballot  the  Vice 
President,  ]f  [^  3.]  The  Congress  may  deter- 
mine the  Time  of  chusing  the  Electors,  and  the 
Day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  Votes;  which 
Day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 

"Extended  by  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments. 
t  Superseded  by  Twelfth  Ameudment. 


States.  [§  4.]  No  Person  except  a  natural  bom 
I  itizen.  or  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States  at  tlie 
time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  Ollice  of  President;  neitlier 
shall  any  Person  be  eligible  to  that  Office  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  A''e  of  thirty  five 
1  ears,  and  been  fourteen  Years  a  Itesident  within 
the  United  States.  [S  ,';.]  Iu  Case  of  the  Re- 
moval of  the  President  from  Office,  or  of  his 
Death,  Resignation,  or  Inability  to  discharge  the 
Powers  and  Duties  of  the  said  Office,  the  Same 
shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Congress  may  by  Law  provide  for  the  Case  of 
Removal,  Death,  Resignation,  or  Inability,  both 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  declaring 
what  Officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such 
Officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  Disability 
be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  he  elected. 
[S  6-]  The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  re- 
ceive for  his  Services,  a  Compensation,  which 
shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during 
the  Period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  clecteil! 
and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  Period  any 
other  Emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  them,  [i".]  Before  he  enter  on  the  Execii- 
tion  of  his  Office,  he  shall  take  the  following 
Oath  or  Affirmation: — ••  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
•■affirm)  tliat  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  Office 
•■of  President  of  the  rniteil"  States,  and  will  to 
••the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve,  protect  and 
'•  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Section  2.  [^  1.]  The  President  shall  be  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
L'nited  States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  into  the  actual  Service  of  the 
United  Stales;  he  may  require  the  Opinion,  in 
writing,  at  the  principal  Officer  in  each  of  the 
executive  Departments,  upon  any  .Subject  relat- 
ing to  the  Duties  of  their  respcTtive  Offices,  and 
he  shall  have  Power  to  grant  Rejirieves  and 
Pardons  for  Offences  against  the  Unite<l  States, 
except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment.  [^  2.]  He 
shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and 
Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  pro- 
vided two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur; 
and  he  shall  nominate,  ;wid  by  and  with  the  Ad- 
vice and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Con- 
suls, Judges  of  the  supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
Officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  Appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  Law:  but  the 
Congress  maj'  by  Law  vest  the  Appointment  of 
such  inferior  Oflicers.  as  they  think  proper,  in 
the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  in 
the  Heads  of  Departments.  |S  3.]  The  Presi- 
dent shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies 
that  may  happen  during  the  Recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, by  granting  Commissions  which  shall  expire 
at  the  End  of  their  next  Session.  Section  3.  He 
shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  In- 
formation of  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  recom- 
mend to  their  Consideration  such  Measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he  may, 
on  extraordiiiarv  Occasions,  convene  both  Houses, 
or  either  of  them,  and  in  Case  of  Disjigreement 
between  them,  with  Respect  to  the  Time  of 
Adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such 
Tiiiie  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive 
Ambas.sadors  and  other  public  Ministci-s;  he 
shall  take  Care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, and  shall  Commission  all  the  Officers  of 
the  United  States.     Section  4.     The  President, 
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Vice  Prcsiilenl  niitl  nil  civil  Olliccrs  of  tlio 
Uiiitccl  States,  sliiiU  l)c  rcmi)Vi-il  frmn  ()(1k-c>  on 
liii|>iiichiiii'iit  for.  iiiul  Conviction  of.  Treason. 
Hrilicry,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemean- 
ors. 

Article  III.  Steliim  1.  The  judicial  Power 
of  the  United  States,  shall  he  vested  in  one  su- 
preme Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the 
Conirress  may  from  lime  to  time  ordain  and 
eslaiilish.  The  .Iud.ir<'s,  liotli  of  the  supreme  and 
inferior  Courts,  shall  liold  their  Ollices  during 
giMKl  Behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  Times,  re- 
ceive for  their  Services,  a  Compensatiou,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  Continuance 
in  Ollice.  Sidioi, 'i.  [i  \.]  The  judicial  Power 
shall  extend  to  all  Cases,  in  Law  anil  Eciuity, 
arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  Treaties  made,  or  which  sliall 
he  inaile.  under  llieir  Authority;  —  to  all  Cases 
allecting  Andiassadors.  other  jiulilic  Ministers 
and  Consuls :  —  to  all  Cases  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time Jurisdiction;  —  to  Controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  Party; — to  Contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  States;  —  between 
a  State  and  Citizens  of  another  State;* — between 
Citizens  of  dilTerent  States. — between  Citizens 
of  the  .siime  State  claiming  Lands  under  Grants 
of  (liirereiil  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the 
Citizens  lliereof,  and  foreign  States,  Citizens  or 
Subjects.  [S  2.]  In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassa- 
dors, other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and 
those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  .Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  .Jurisdiction,  both  as 
to  I>aw  and  Fad,  with  such  E.xccptions,  and 
under  such  Jtegulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make.  [^  3.]  The  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except 
in  Cases  of  Imixachinent,  shall  be  by  Jury;  and 
such  Trial  .shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the 
saiil  Crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but 
when  not  conmiitted  within  any  State,  the  Trial 
shall  t>e  at  such  Place  or  l^laces  as  the  Congress 
may  l)y  Law  have  directed.  Section  3.  [^  1.] 
Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  War  against  them,  or  in  adher- 
ing to  their  Enemies,  giving  them  Aid  and  Com- 
fort. No  Person  shall  be  convicted  of  Treason 
uidess  on  the  Testimony  of  two  Witnesses  to  the 
.same  overt  Act,  or  on  Ci^nfession  in  oiien  Court. 
[S  2.]  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  de- 
clare the  Punishment  of  Trea.son.  but  no  Attain- 
der of  Treason  shall  work  Corruiition  of  Blood, 
or  Forfeiture  except  during  the  Life  of  the  Per- 
>nn  attainted. 

Article  IV.  Section  I.  Full  Faith  and  Credit 
shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  Acts, 
J{eeords,  and  judicial  I'rocecdings  of  every 
other  Slate.  And  the  Congress  may  by  general 
Laws  prescribe  the  Planner  in  which  such  Acts, 
Becords  and  Proeeedinirs  shall  be  |iroved.  and 
the  Effect  thereof.  Strfiojt  2.  [^  1.]  The  Citi- 
zens of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  Privi- 
leges and  Immunities  of  Citizens  in  the  several 
State.s+  [g  2.]  A  Person  charged  in  any  State 
with  Treason,  Felony,  or  other  Crime,  who  shall 
tlee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State, 
shall  on  Demand  of  the  executive  .Authority  of 
the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to 
be  removed  to  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Crime.     [^  3.]     [No  Person  held  to  Service 


•  Uniite<l  bv  Eleventh  Amendment. 
t  Extended  by  Fourteenth  Amendment. 


or  Labour  in  one  Slate,  under  the  Laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  Consei|Uence  of 
any  Law  or  Begulation  therein,  be  discliargeil 
from  such  Service  or  Lal)our,  but  shall  be  de- 
livered up  on  Claim  of  the  l^arty  to  whom  such 
Service  or  Labour  may  be  due.]*  Section  3.  [^  L] 
New  Slates  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
into  this  Union  ;  but  no  new  .Slate  shall  be  formed 
or  erected  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other 
Stale;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  Junction 
of  two  or  more  States,  or  Parts  of  States,  with- 
out the  Consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress,  [ji  2.1 
The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  ami 
make  all  needful  Utiles  and  Begulations  respect- 
ing the  Territory  or  other  I'roperty  belonging  to 
the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitii- 
lion  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  Prejudice  any 
Claims  of  the  United  .States,  or  of  any  particular 
State.  SfCtion  4.  The  United  States"  shall  g\iar- 
nntee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  Ifepublican 
Form  of  Government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  Invasion;  and  on  Application  of 
the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the 
Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic 
Violence. 

Article  V.  The  Congress,  whenever  two 
thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessaiy, 
sliall  propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
or,  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two 
thirds  of  the  several  .States,  shall  call  a  Conven- 
tion for  proposing  .Vmendments,  which,  in  either 
Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes, 
as  Part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several 
States,  or  by  Conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  Mode  of  Batification  may 
be  proposed  liy  the  Congress;  Provided  that 
[no  Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
Year  One  thou.sand  eight  hundred  and  eight 
shall  in  any  Manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth 
Clauses  in  the'  Ninth  Secti<m  of  the  first  .Vrticle; 
and]f  that  no  State,  without  its  Consent,  shall 
be  deprived  of  its  equal  Suffrage  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Article  VI.  [g  1.]  All  Debts  contracted  and 
Engagements  entered  into,  before  the  Adojition 
of  this  Constitution,  shall  l)e  as  valid  against 
the  L'nited  .States  under  this  Constitution,  as 
under  the  Confederal  ion.  ^  [-5  2.]  This  Consti- 
tulion.  and  the  Laws  of  the  United  .States  which 
shall  be  made  in  Pursuance  thereof;  and, all 
Treaties  maile,  or  which  sliall  be  made,  under 
the  Authority  of  the  United  Stales,  shall  be  the 
supreme  Law  of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing 
in  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  Slate  to  tlii' 
Contrary  notwithstanding.  [^  3.]  The  Senators 
and  Bepresentatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
Members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and 
all  executive  and  judicial  Officers,  both  of  the 
United  Stales  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be 
bound  by  Oath  or  Afflrmation,  to  support  this 
Constitution;  but  no  religious  Test  shall  ever  be 
recpiired  as  a  Qvialification  to  any  Office  or  public 
Trust  tinder  the  United  .States. 

Article  VII.  The  Batification  of  the  Conven- 
tions of  nine  States,  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
Estahlishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the 
States  so  ratifying  the  Same. 

♦Supersedetl  by  Tliirteenth  .\mendment. 

+  Teinp<-)rary  pi-ovision. 

{Extended  by  Fourteenth  Amendment,  Section  ■). 
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Done  in  Convention  by  tlie  Unanimous  Con- 
sent of  the  States  present  tlie  Seventeenth  Duv 
of  September  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  liundred  and  Eighty  seven  and 
of  the  Independence  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  the  Twelfth  In  Witness  whereof  We 
have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

Go  Washington  —  Presidt  and  deputy  from 
Virginia. 

Delaware. 
Geo ;  Read  John  Dickinson 

Gunning  Bedford  jun        Richard  Bassett 
Jaco:  Broom 
New  Ha.mpsiiii{e. 
John  Langdon  JTicholas  Gilman 

Massachusetts. 
Nathaniel  Gorham  Rufus  King 

Maryland. 

James  McHenry  Dan  of  St.Thos.  Jenifer 

Danl  Carroll 

Connecticut. 

Wm.  Saml.  Johnson  Roger  Sherman 

Virginia. 
John  Blair —  James  Madison  Jr. 

Xew  York. 
Ale.xander  Hamilton 
North  Cakolixa. 
Wm.  Blount  Richd.  Dobbs  Spaight 

Hu  Williamson 
New  Jersey. 
Wil :  Livingston  Wm :  Paterson. 

David  Brearley  Joua:  Dayton 

South  Carolina. 
J.  Rutledge,  Charles  Pinckney 

Charles   Cotesworth  Pierce  Butler. 

Pinckney 

Pennstlv.\nia. 

Thos.  Fitz  Simons 
Jared  IngersoU 
James  Wilson. 
Gouv  Morris 
Georgl\. 

Abr  Baldwin  * 
ARTICLES  in  addition  to  and  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
proposed  by  Congress,  and  ratified  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth 
Article  of  the  original  Constitution.f 

[Article  I.]  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and 
to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

[Article  II.]  A  well  regulated  ^Militia,  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall 
not  be  infringed. 

[Article  III.]  No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of 
peace  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in 
a  manner  to  l)e  prescribed  by  law. 

[Article  IV.]  The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  pajiers.  and  effects, 
against  imreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall 
not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  Oath  or  aftirm- 
ation,  and  particularly   describing  the   place  to 


B  Franklin 
Thomas  MitBin 
Robt.  Jlorris 
Geo.  Clymer 

William  Few 


and   the   persons  or  things  to  lie 


*  These  sigrnatures  have  no  other  legal  force  than  that 
of  attestation. 

+  This  heading  appears  only  in  the  joint  resolution  sub- 
mitting the  ftrst  ten  auiendments. 
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be   .searched, 
seized. 

[Article  V.]  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer 
for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  Jlilitia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time 
of  War  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  anv  person 
be  subject  for  the  stime  ofTence  to  be  twice  put 
in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  com- 
pelled in  any  criminal  case  to  lie  a  witness 
against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  lilterty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use, 
without  just  ccmipensation. 

[Article  VI.]  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
accu.sed  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  imi)artial  jury  of  the'Statc 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  iiave  Ix-en 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  l)een  pre- 
viously ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu.salion ;  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  again.st  him;  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  his  favor,  antl  to  liave  the  Assistance  of  Coun- 
sel for  his  defence. 

[Article  VII.]  In  suitsat  common  law,  where 
the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollai-s,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pre- 
served, and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be 
otherwise  re-e.xamined  in  any  Court  of  the 
United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law. 

[Article  VIII.]  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be 
nciuired,  nor  i  xces.sive  fines  impo.sed,  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  i>unishments  inflicted. 

[Article  IX.]  The  emnneration  in  the  Con- 
stitution, of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed 
to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

[Article  X.]  The  powers  notdelegatetl  to  the 
United  States  l)j-the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  Stales  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people.* 

[Article  XI.]  The  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  suit  in  law  or  eciuily.  commenced  or  prose- 
cuted against  one  of  the  United  States  by  Citizens 
of  another  State,  or  by  Citizens  or  Subjects  ol 
any  Foreign  State. f 

[Article  XII.]  The  Electors  shall  meet  in 
their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at 
least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  s;ime  state 
with  themselves;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots 
the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President, 
and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  President,  anil  of  all  jtersous  votitl 
for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  numlier  of 
votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  ami 
certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate;  —  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certilicales 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  cimuted;  —  The 
person  having  the  greatest  ntmiber  of  votes  for 
President,  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  numlier 


•  .\mendments  First  to  Tenth  appear  to  have  l»*n  in 
force  from  Nov.  X.  ITQI.  (See  Inited  States  of  An.: 
A.  I>.  1791.1 

+  I'roclauned  to  be  in  force  Jan.  8, 1798. 


CONSTITUTION:  UNITED  STATES. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  VENEZUELA. 


Id'  a  iimjorily  i>f  tlie  wliolf  nuinlK-r  of  Elwlors 
uppoiiilcil:  1111(1  if  III)  person  liavi'siicli  majority, 
then  from  the  persons  hiiviiisr  the  liigliesl 
iiilliibers  not  exeeediiig  tliree  on  the  list  of  those 
voted  for  as  President,  tlie  Iloiisi' of  Hepresenta- 
tives  shall  elioos(>  iiiiinediately,  by  halloi,  the 
President.  But  in  clioosing  the  President,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  tlie  representation 
from  each  state  having  one  vote;  ii  quorinn  for 
this  purpose  sliall  consist  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers from  twolliirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority 
of  all  the  stales  shall  be  iie(es.sary  to  a  choice. 
And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not 
ch<M>se  a  President  whenever  the  rijilit  of  choice 
shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  tlie  fourlli  day 
of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-Presi 
dent  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the 
President. —  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  as  Vice-President,  .shall  be  the 
Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed,  and  if 
no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two 
liii;hest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall 
choose  the  Vice-President;  a  quoniin  for  the 
]unpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no 
person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of 
President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.* 

Article  XIII.  St-timi  \.  Neither  slavery  nor 
iiivoluiitMiy  servitude,  e.\cel>t  as  a  punishment 
for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States, 
or  any  iilace  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 
Sietii'ii  3.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation.! 

Article  XiV.  Sectiint  1.  All  persons  born  or 
naturali/eil  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
Stales  anil  of  the  St:ite  wherein  they  reside. 
No  .State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any 
l)erson  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  Sectiun  3.  Representatives 
shall  be  api>ortioned  among   the  several   States 


according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting 
the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  riirlit 
to  vote^at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  Keiiresentalives  in  Congress,  the  Execu- 
tive and  .Judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  mem- 
liers  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any 
of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except 
for  participation  in  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the 
basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced 
in  the  proportion  which  the  nuniber  of  such 
male  citizens  shall  hear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such 
State.  Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator 
or  Representative  in  CVmgrcss,  or  elector  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or 
under  an}-  State,  who,  having  prcvicnisly  taken 
an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an 
officer  of  the  L'nited  States,  or  as  a  member  of 
any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or 
judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Con- 
slitulicm  of  the  United  .States,  shall  have  engaged 
in  insurrection  or  rebelliim  against  the  same,  or 
given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof. 
But  Congress  may  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
each  House,  remove  such  disability.  Section  4. 
The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States,  authorized  by  law.  including  debts  in- 
curred for  paj-ment  of  ])ensioiis  and  liounties  for 
services  in  suppressing  in.surrectii)u  or  reljcUion. 
shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United 
Slates  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any 
debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection 
or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any 
claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave; 
but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and  claims  shall 
be  held  illegal  and  void.  Section  .5.  The  Con- 
gress shall  liave  power  to  enforce,  by  appropri- 
ate legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article.* 

Article  XV.  Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude. — Section^.  The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation." — f 


CONSTITUTION   OF   VENEZUELA. 


'The  following  text  is  taken  from  Bulletin  No. 
34  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics; 

Article  i.  The  States  that  the  constitution  of 
March  28,  18G4.  declared  independent  and  united 
to  form  the  Venezuelan  Federation,  and  that  on 
April  37,  1881,  were  denominated  Apure,  Boli- 
var, Bar(|uisimeto,  Barcelona,  Carabobo,  Co- 
jedes,  Cumann,  Falcon,  Guzman  Blanco.  Gua- 
rico,  Guayana,  Guzman,  Maturin,  NuevaEsparta, 
Portugues!!,  Tachira,  Trujillo.  Yaracuy,  Za- 
mor.i,  and  Zulia  are  constituted  into  nine  grand 
political  bodies,  viz:  The  State  of  Bermudcz,  com- 
jiosed  of  Barcelona,  Cumana.  and  Maturin ;  the 
State  of  Miranda,  composed  of  Bolivar,  Guzman 

•  Proclaimed  to  be  in  force  Sept.  25, 1804. 
+  Proclaimed  to  l)e  in  force  Dec.  18,  1865.    [See  UsrrED 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1865  (Jakuakx).] 


Blanco,  Guarico,  and  Nueva  Esparta;  the  State 
of  Carabobo,  composed  of  Carabobo  and  Nirgua ; 
the  State  of  Zaniora,  composed  of  Cojcdes,  Por- 
tuguesa.  and  Z;imora ;  the  .State  of  Lara,  com- 
posed of  Barquisimeto  and  Yaracuy,  except  the 
department  of  Nirgua :  the  State  of  Los  Andes, 
composed  of  Guzman,  Trujillo,  and  Tachira;  the 
State  of  Bolivar,  comjiosed  of  Guayana  and 
Apure;  the  State  of  Zulia,  and  also  the  State  of 
Falcon.  And  they  are  thus  constituted  to  continue 
one  only  nation,  free,  sovereign,  and  independent, 
under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela. 

*  Proclaimed  to  be  in  force  .luly  28.  1868.  [See  United 
States  op  Am.:  A.  D.  1855-1806  cDecember— April) ; 
1866  (JcN-E).  and  1866-1867  (October— March).] 

t  Proclaimed  to  be  in  force  JIar.  30,  1870.  [See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  186^1870.] 
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COXSTITUTIOX  OF  YEXEZUELA. 


CONSTITUTION  OP  VEXEZL-ELA. 


Art.  2.  Tlie  boundaries  of  these  great  States 
are  tletermined  by  those  that  the  law  of  April  28, 
lSo6.  that  arranged  the  last  territorial  division, 
designated  for  the  ancient  provinces  until  it  shall 
be  re-formed. 

Art.  3.  The  boundaries  of  the  United  States  of 
the  Venezuelan  Federation  are  the  same  that  in 
1810  belonged  to  the  old  Captaincy-General  of 
Venezuela. 

Art.  4.  The  States  that  are  grouped  together 
to  form  the  grand  political  bodies  will  be  Called 
Sections.  These  are  equal  among  themselves ;  the 
constitutions  prescribed  for  their  internal  organ- 
ism must  be  harmonious  with  the  federative 
principles  established  by  the  present  compact, 
and  the  sovereignty  not  delegated  resides  in  the 
State  without  any  other  limitations  than  those 
that  devolve  from  the  compromise  of  association. 

Art.  5.  These  are  Venezuelans,  viz:  1st,  All 
pel-sons  that  maj-  have  been  or  ma)'  be  bom  on 
Venezuelan  soil,  whatever  may  be  the  nationality 
of  their  parents;  2d,  Tlie  children  of  a  Vene- 
zuelan father  or  mother  that  may  have  been  born 
on  foreign  soil,  if  they  should  come  to  take  up 
their  domicile  in  the  country  and  express  the 
desire  to  become  citizens;  3d,  Foreigners  that 
may  have  obtained  naturalization  papers;  and, 
4th,  Those  born  or  that  shall  be  born  in  any  of 
the  Spani,sh-American  republics  or  in  the  Spanisli 
Antilles,  provided  that  they  may  have  taken  up 
their  residence  in  the  territorj'  of  the  Republic- 
and  express  a  willingness  to  become  citizens. 

Art.  6.  Those  that  take  up  their  residence  and 
acquire  nationality  in  a  foreign  country  do  not 
lose  the  character  of  Venezuelans. 

Art.  7.  !Males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
are  qualified  Venezuelan  citizens,  with  only  the 
exceptions  contained  in  this  constitution. 

Art.  8.  All  Venezuelans  are  obliged  to  serve 
the  nation  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
laws,  sacrificing  his  property  and  his  life,  if 
necessary,  to  defend  the  country. 

Art.  9.  Venezuelans  shall  enjoy,  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  the  rights  and  immunities 
inherent  to  their  condition  as  citizens  of  the  Fed- 
eration, and  they  shall  also  have  imposed  upon 
them  there  the  same  duties  that  are  required  of 
those  that  are  natives  or  domiciled  there. 

Art.  10.  Foreigners  shall  enjoy  the  same  civil 
rights  as  Venezuelans  and  the  same  security  in 
their  persons  and  property.  They  can  only  take 
advantage  of  diplomatic  means  in  accordance 
with  public  treaties  and  in  cases  when  right  per- 
mits it. 

Art.  II.  The  law  will  determine  the  right  ap- 
plicable to  the  condition  of  foreigners,  accord- 
ing as  the)'  may  be  domiciled  or  in  transit. 

Art.  12.  The  States  that  form  the  Venezuelan 
Federation  reciprocally  recognize  their  respective 
autonomies ;  they  are  declared  equal  in  political 
entitj',  and  preserve,  in  all  its  plenitude,  the 
sovereignty  not  expressly  delegated  in  this  con- 
stitution. 

Art.  13.  The  States  of  the  Venezuelan  Feder- 
ation oblige  themselves  —  1st,  To  organize  them- 
selves in  accord  with  the  principles  of  popular, 
elective,  federal,  representative,  alternative,  and 
responsible  government;  2d,  To  establish  the 
fundamental  regulations  of  tlieir  interior  regu- 
lation and  government  in  entire  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  this  constitution;  3d,  To  defend 
themselves  against  all  violence  that  threatens  the 
sectional  independence  or  the  integrity  of  the 


\  enezuelan  Federation ;  4th,  To  not  alienate  to 
a  foreign  power  any  part  of  their  territorv.  nor 
to  implore  its  protection,  nor  to  establish  oV  cul- 
tivate political  or  diplomatic  relations  with  other 
nations,  since  this  last  is  reserved  to  tlie  F(ih.nil 
power;  .Oth,  To  not  combine  or  ally  themselves 
with  another  nation,  nor  to  separate  thenuselvcs 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  nationality  of  Venezuela 
and  her  territory ;  6th,  To  cede  to  the  nation  the 
territory  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  Federal 
district ;  7th,  To  cede  to  the  Government  of  the 
Federation  the  territory  necessarv  for  tlie  erec- 
tion of  forts,  warehouses,  shipyards,  and  peni- 
tentiaries, and  for  the  construction  of  other 
edifices  indispensable  to  the  general  administra- 
tion ;  8th,  To  leave  to  the  Government  of  the 
Federation  the  administration  of  the  Amazonas 
and  Goajira  territories  and  that  of  the  islands 
which  pertain  to  the  nation,  until  it  mav  be  con- 
venient to  elevate  them  to  another  rank;"  9th.  To 
reserve  to  the  powers  of  the  Federation  all  legis- 
lative or  executive  jurisdiction  concerning  mari- 
time, coastwi.se,  and  fluvial  navigation,  and  tlie 
national  roads,  considering  as  such  those  that 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  State  and  lead  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  others  and  to  the  Federal  district;  10th. 
To  not  subject  to  contributions  the  prwiucts  or 
articles  upon  which  national  taxes  are  imposed, 
or  those  that  are  by  law  exempt  from  tax  Ijefore 
they  have  been  offered  for  consumption;  11th. 
To  not  impose  contributions  on  cattle,  effects,  or 
any  class  of  merchandise  in  transit  for  another 
State,  in  order  that  traffic  maj'  be  absolutely 
free,  and  that  in  one  section  the  consumption  of 
others  may  not  be  taxed;  12th.  To  not  prohibit 
the  consumption  of  the  products  of  other  States 
nor  to  tax  their  productions  with  greater  general 
or  municipal  taxes  than  those  paid  on  proilucis 
raised  in  the  loaility;  13th,  To  not  establish 
maritime  or  territorial  custom-houses  for  the  col- 
lection of  imports,  since  there  will  be  national 
ones  only;  14th,  To  recognise  the  right  of  each 
State  to  dispose  of  its  natural  products;  l.'ith. 
To  cede  to  the  Government  of  the  Federation 
the  administration  of  mines,  public  lands,  and 
salt  mines,  in  order  that  the  first  may  he  regu- 
lated by  a  system  of  uniform  working  and  that 
the  latter  may  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people;  16th,  To  respect  the  property,  arsenals, 
and  forts  of  the  nation;  17th,  To  comply  with 
and  cause  to  be  complied  with  and  executed  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  federation  and  the 
decrees  and  orders  that  the  federal  ])ower.  the 
tribunals,  and  courts  may  expedite  in  use  of 
their  attributes  and  legal  faculties;  18th,  To 
give  entire  faith  to  and  To  cause  to  be  complied 
with  and  executed  the  public  acts  and  judicial 
procedures  of  the  other  States;  19th,  To  organ- 
ize their  tribunals  and  courts  for  the  administni- 
tion  of  justice  in  the  State  and  to  have  for  all  of 
them  the  same  substantive  civil  and  criminal 
legislation  and  the  same  laws  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal procedure;  20th.  To  present  judges  for  the 
court  of  appeals  and  to  submit  to  the  decision  of 
this  supreme  tribunal  of  the  States;  21st,  To 
incorporate  the  extradition  of  criminals  as  a 
political  principle  in  their  respective  Constitu- 
tions; 22d,  To  establish  direct  and  imblic  suf- 
frage in  popular  elections,  making  it(>bligatory 
and  endorsing  it  in  the  electonU  registry.  The 
vote  of  the  suffragist  must  be  cast  in  full 
and  public  session  of  the  respective  bojml:  it 
will  be  inscribed  in  the  registry  books  that  the 
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law  proscrilifs  for  ck'ctions,  which  can  not  be 
substituted  ill  any  other  form,  and  tlic  elector, 
for  )iiins<'lf  or  by  anollier  at  liis  request  in  case 
of  impediment  or  tlirouj;li  ignorance,  will  sign 
the  memoraniluin  entry  of  his  vote,  and  witluiut 
tliis  re(iuisite  it  can  no"t  lie  cJMimcd  tlial  in  reality 
lie  has  voted;  2:!d,  To  estalilisli  a  system  of  i)ri- 
inary  education  and  tliat  of  arts  and  trades;  24th, 
To  resiTvu  to  the  powers  of  the  Federation  the 
laws  and  provisions  necessary  for  the  creation, 
conservation,  and  progress  of  general  schools, 
colleges,  or  universities  designed  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  sciences;  2.")tli,  To  not  impo.se  duties 
upon  the  national  employes,  except  in  the  (jual- 
ity  of  citizens  of  thefilat(^  and  iiisoinuch  as  these 
duties  niav  not  be  incompatible  with  the  national 
public  service;  2Gth,  To  furnish  the  proportional 
contingent  that  jiertains  to  them  to  compose 
the  national  public  forces  in  time  of  peace  or 
war;  27th,  To  not  permit  in  the  States  of  the 
Federation  forced  enlistments  and  levies  that 
have  or  may  have  for  their  oliject  an  attack  on 
liberty  or  independence  or  a  (listurl)anee  of  the 
public  order  of  the  Nation,  of  other  States,  or  of 
another  Nation;  28th,  To  preserve  a  strict  neu- 
trality in  the  contentions  tluit  may  arise  in  other 
States;  29th,  To  not  declare  or  carry  on  war  in 
any  case,  one  State  with  another;  fiOth,  To  de- 
fer and  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Congress  or 
the  High  Federal  Court  in  all  the  controversies 
that  may  arise  between  two  or  more  States  when 
they  can  not,  between  llicinselves  and  by  pacific 
measures,  arrive  at  an  agreement.  If,  for  any 
cause,  they  may  not  designate  the  arbiter  to 
whose  decision  they  may  submit,  they  leave  it, 
in  fact,  to  the  High  Federal  Court;  31st,  To 
recognize  the  competency  of  ('ongress  and  of  the 
court  of  apjieals  to  take  cognizance  of  the  causes 
that,  for  treason  to  the  country  or  for  the  infrac- 
tion of  tli<'  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Federa- 
tion, may  be  instituted  against  those  that  exer- 
cise executive  authority  in  the  States,  it  being 
their  duty  to  incorporate  this  precept  in  their 
constitutions.  In  the.se  trials  the  modes  of  pro- 
cedure that  the  general  laws  prescribe  will  be 
followed  and  they  will  be  decided  in  consonance 
with  those  laws;  22d,  To  have  as  the  just  income 
of  the  States,  two-thirds  of  the  total  product  of 
the  impost  collected  as  transit  I  ax  in  all  I  he  custom- 
houses  of  the  Republic  and  two-thirds  of  that  col- 
lected from  mines,  ijublic  lands,  and  salt  mines 
administered  by  the  Federal  I'ower  and  to  distrib- 
ute this  income  among  all  the  States  of  the  Fed- 
eration in  proportion  to  the  population  of  each; 
33d,  To  reserve  to  the  Federal  Power  the  amount 
of  the  third  i)art  of  the  income  from  tran.sit  tax, 
the  production  of  mines,  public  lands,  and  salt 
mines,  to  be  invested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
country;  34th.  To  kee])  faraway  from  the  fron- 
tier those  individuals  that,  through  ])()litical 
motives,  take  refuge  iji  a  State,  provided  that 
the  State  interested  requests  it. 

Art.  14.  The  nation  guarantees  to  Venezue- 
lans: 1st,  The  inviolability  of  life,  capital  pun- 
ishment being  abolished  in  spite  of  any  law  that 
establishes  it ;  2d,  Property,  with  all  its  attri- 
butes, rights  and  privileges,  will  only  be  sub- 
jected to  contributions  decreed  by  "legislative 
authority,  to  judicial  decision,  and  to  lie  taken 
for  pulilic  works  after  indemnity  and  condemna- 
tion; 3d,  The  inviolability  and  secrecy  of  cor- 
respondence and  other  private  jiapers;  4th,  The 
domestic  hearth,  that  can  not  be  approached  ex- 


cept to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  crime,  and 
this  itself  must  be  done  in  accordance  witli  law  ; 
.'ith.  Personal  liberty,  and  eousequently(l)  forced 
recruiting  for  armed  .service  is  abolished.  (2)  slav- 
ery is  forever  jjroseribed,  (3)  slaves  that  tread 
the  soil  of  Venezuela  are  free,  and  (4)  nobody  is 
obliged  to  do  that  which  the  law  does  not  com- 
mand, nor  is  impccied  from  doing  that  which  it 
does  not  prohibit;  Glh,  The  freedom  of  thought, 
expressed  by  word  or  through  the  ju-ess,  is  with- 
out any  restriction  to  be  submitt<'d  ti>  previous 
censure.  In  cases  of  calunmy  or  injury  or  preju- 
dice to  a  third  Jiarty,  the  aggrieved  party  shall 
have  every  facility  to  have  Ids  complaints  inves- 
tigated before  competent  tribunals  of  justice  in 
accordance  with  the  common  laws;  7th,  The  lib- 
erty of  traveling  without  passjiort,  to  change 
the  domieil,  observing  the  legal  formalities,  and 
to  depart  from  and  return  to  the  Kepublic,  carry- 
ing olV  and  bringing  back  his  or  her  property: 
8th,  The  liberty  of  industry  and  con.seciuently 
the  proprietorship  of  discoveries  and  produc 
tions.  The  law  will  assign  to  the  iiroprietors  a 
temporary  privilege  or  the  mode  of  indemnity  in 
case  that  the  author  agrees  to  its  publication; 
9tli,  Tlie  liberty  of  reunion  and  assembling  with- 
out arms,  jiublicly  or  privately,  the  authorities 
being  prohibited  from  exercising  any  act  of  in- 
spection or  coercion;  10th,  The  liberty  of  peti- 
tion, with  the  right  of  obtaining  action  by  reso- 
lution; jietiticin  can  be  made  by  any  functionary, 
authority  or  corporation.  If  tlu'  jietition  shall 
be  made  in  the  name  of  various  jiersons.  the  lirst 
tive  will  respond  for  the  authenticity  of  the  sig- 
natures and  all  for  the  truth  of  the  assertions; 
11th,  The  liberty  of  sulTrage  at  popular  elections 
without  any  restriction  except  to  males  under 
eighteen  years  of  age;  12th,  The  liberty  of  in- 
strueti(m  will  be  protected  to  every  extent.  The 
public  jiowcr  is  obliged  to  establish  gratuitous 
instruction  in  primary  .schools,  the  arts,  and 
trades;  13th,  Keligious  liberty ;  14th,  Individual 
security,  and,  therefore  (1)  no  Venezuelan  can  l)e 
imprisoned  or  arrested  in  punishment  for  debts 
not  founded  in  fraud  or  crime;  (2)  nor  to  be  obliged 
to  lodge  or  quarter  soldiers  in  his  house;  (3)  nor 
to  be  judged  liy  special  commissions  or  tribu- 
nals, but  by  his  natural  judges  and  by  virtue  (;f 
laws  dictated  befiu'e  the  commission  of  the  crime 
or  act  to  be  judged;  (4)  nor  to  be  imprisoned  nor 
arrested  without  ju'cvious  summaiy  iMfornuitioii 
that  a  crime  meriting  corpor:d  iiunishnieiit  has 
been  committed,  and  a  written  order  from  tla; 
functionary  that  orders  the  imprisonment,  stating 
the  cause  of  arrest,  uidess  the  person  may  be 
caught  in  the  commission  of  the  crime;  (.5)  nor 
to  be  i)laced  in  solitary  confinement  for  any 
cause;  (G)  nor  to  be  obliged  to  give  evidence,  in 
criminal  causes,  against  himself  or  his  blood  re- 
lations within  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguijiity 
or  against  his  relations  by  marriage  witliin  the 
second  degree,  or  against  husband  or  wife;  (7) 
nor  to  remain  in  prison  when  the  reasons  that 
caused  the  imprisoiunent  have  been  dissipated; 
(8)  nor  to  be  sentenced  to  corporal  punishment 
for  more  than  ten  years;  (9)  nor  to  remain  de- 
prived of  his  lilierty  for  political  reasons  when 
order  is  rcl'stablished. 

Art.  15.  Equality;  in  virtue  of  which  (1)  all 
must  be  judged  by  the  very  same  laws  and  sub- 
ject to  equal  duty,  service  and  contributions; 
(2)  no  titles  of  nobility,  hereditary  honors,  and 
distinctions  will  be  conceded,  nor  emiiloyments 
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or  offices  the  salaries  or  emoluments  of  wliich 
continue  after  the  termination  of  service ;  (3)  no 
other  official  salutation  than  "citizen"  and 
"you"  will  be  given  to  employes  and  corpora- 
tions. The  present  enumeration  does  not  im- 
pose upon  the  States  the  obligation  to  accord 
other  guarantees  to  their  inhabitants. 

Art.  i6.  The  laws  in  the  States  will  prescribe 
penalties  for  the  infractions  of  these  guarantees, 
establishing  modes  of  procedure  to  make  them 
effective. 

Art.  17.  Those  who  may  issue,  sign,  or  exe- 
cute, or  order  executed  any  decrees,  orders,  or 
resolutions  that  violate  or  in  any  manner  infringe 
upon  the  guarantees  accorded  to  Venezuelans  are 
culpable  and  must  be  punished  according  to  the 
law.   Ever}'  citizen  is  empowered  to  bring  charges. 

Art.  18.  The  National  Legislature  will  be  com- 
posed of  two  chambers,  one  of  Senators  and 
another  of  Deputies. 

Art.  19.  The  States  will  determine  the  mode 
of  election  of  Deputies. 

Art.  20.  To  form  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
each  State  will  name,  by  popular  election  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  22  of  Article  13  of  this 
Constitution,  one  Deputy  for  each  thirty-five 
thousand  inhabitants  and  another  for  an  excess 
not  under  fifteen  thousand.  In  the  same  man- 
ner it  will  elect  alternates  in  equal  number  to 
the  principals. 

Art.  21.  The  Deputies  will  hold  office  for  four 
years,  when  they  will  be  renewed  in  their  en- 
tirety. 

Art.  22.  The  prerogatives  of  the  chamber  of 
Deputies  are:  First,  to  examine  the  annual  ac- 
count that  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela  must  render ;  second,  to  pass  a  vote 
of  censure  of  the  Jlinisters  of  the  Cabinet,  in 
which  event  their  posts  will  be  vacant ;  third,  to 
hear  charges  against  the  persons  in  charge  of 
the  office  of  the  National  Executive  for  treason 
to  the  country,  for  infraction  of  the  constitution, 
or  for  ordinary  crimes ;  against  the  ministers  and 
other  National  employes  for  infraction  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  and  for  fault  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  according  to  article  75  of 
this  constitution  and  of  the  general  laws  of  the 
Republic.  This  attribute  is  preventative  and 
neither  contracts  nor  diminishes  those  that  other 
authorities  have  to  judge  and  punish. 

Art.  23.  When  a  charge  is  instituted  by  a 
Deputy  or  by  auy  corporation  or  individual  the 
following  rules  will  be  observed;  (1)  there  will 
be  appointed,  in  secret  session,  a  commission  of 
three  deputies;  (2)  the  commission  will,  within 
three  days,  render  an  opinion,  declaring  whether 
or  not  there  is  foundation  for  instituting  a  cause ; 
(3)  the  Chamber  will  consider  the  information 
and  decide  upon  the  cause  by  the  vote  of  an  ab- 
solute majority  of  the  members  present,  the 
accusing  Deputy  abstaining  from  voting. 

Art.  24.  The  declaration  that  there  is  founda- 
tion for  the  cause  operates  to  suspend  from  office 
the  accused  and  incapacitates  him  for  the  dis- 
charge of  any  public  function  during  the  trial. 

Art.  25.  To  form  this  Chamber  each  State, 
through  its  respective  legislature,  will  elect 
three  principal  Senators  and  an  equal  number  of 
alternates  to  supply  the  vacancies  that  may  oc- 
cur. 

Art.  26.  To  be  a  Senator  it  is  required  that  he 
shall  be  a  Venezuelan  by  birth  and  thirty  years 
of  age. 


Art.  27.  Tlie  Senators  will  occupy  their  posU 
for  four  years  and  be  renewed  in  their  entirety 

Art.  28.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Senate  to 
sub.stantiate  and  decide  the  causes  initiaU-d  in 
tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Art.  29.  If  the  cause  may  not  have  been  con- 
cluded during  the  sessions,  the  Senate  will  con- 
tmue  assembled  for  this  purpose  only  until  the 
cause  is  finished. 

Art.  30.  The  National  Legislature  will  assem- 
ble on  the  20th  day  of  February  of  each  year  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  possible  at  the  capital  of 
the  United  States  without  the  necessity  of  pre- 
vious notice.  The  sessions  will  last  for  seventy 
days  to  be  prolonged  until  ninety  days  at  the 
judgment  of  the  majority. 

Art.  31.  The  Chambers  will  open  their  ses- 
sions with  two-thirds  of  their  number  at  least; 
and,  in  default  of  this  number,  those  present 
will  assemble  in  preparatory  commission  and 
adopt  measures  for  the  concurrence  of  the  ab- 
sentees. 

Art.32.  The  sessions  having  been  opened,  they 
may  be  continued  by  two-thirds  of  those  that 
may  have  installed  them,  provided  that  the  num- 
ber be  not  less  than  half  of  all  the  members 
elected. 

Art.  33.  Although  the  Chambers  deliberate 
separately,  they  may  assemble  together  in  the 
Congress  when  the  constitution  and  laws  provide 
for  it  or  when  one  of  the  two  Chambers  may 
deem  it  necessary.  If  the  Chamber  that  is  in- 
vited shall  agree,  it  remains  to  it  to  fix  the  day 
and  the  hour  of  the  joint  session. 

Art.  34.  Tlie  sessions  will  be  public  and  secret 
at  the  will  of  the  Chamber. 

Art.  35.  The  Chambers  have  the  right;  (1)  to 
make  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  sessions  and  to 
regulate  the  debates;  (2)  to  correct  infractors;  (3) 
to  establish  the  police  force  in  the  hall  of  ses- 
sions; (4)  to  punish  or  correct  spectators  who  cre- 
ate disorder;  (5)  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  the 
free  exercise  of  their  functions ;  (6)  to  command 
the  execution  of  their  private  resolutions;  (7)  to 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  their  members  and 
to  consider  their  resignations. 

Art.  36.  One  of  the  Chambers  cannot  suspend 
its  sessions  nor  change  its  place  of  meeting  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other;  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment they  will  reassemble  together  and  execute 
that  which  the  majority  resolves. 

Art.  37.  The  exercise  of  any  other  public  func- 
tion, during  the  sessions,  is  incompatible  wiih 
those  of  a  Senator  or  Deput}'.  The  law  will 
specify  the  remunerations  that  the  members  of 
the  national  Legislature  shall  receive  for  their 
services.  And  whenever  an  increase  of  said  re- 
munerations is  decreed,  the  law  that  sanctions  it 
will  not  begin  to  be  in  force  until  the  following 
period  when  the  Chambers  that  Simctioned  it 
shall  have  been  renewed  in  llu-ir  entirety. 

Art.  38.  The  Senators  and  Deputies  shall  cn- 
303-  immunity  from  the  20lh  day  of  January 
of  each  year  until  thirty  days  after  the  close  of 
the  sessions  and  this  consists  in  the  suspension 
of  all  civil  or  criminal  proceeding,  wliatever 
may  be  its  origin  or  nature;  when  any  one  shall 
perpetrate  an  act  that  nurits  corporal  punish- 
ment the  investigatiiiu  shall  continue  until  the 
end  of  the  summing  up  and  shall  remain  in  this 
state  while  the  Icriii  of  immunity  continues. 

Art.  39.  The  Congress  will  be  presided  over 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  presiding 
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ollittr  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  act  as 
ViccPresident. 

Art.  40.  Tilt  monibers  of  the  Chambers  are 
not  rispuiisililf  fur  the  opinious  they  express  or 
the  ilisiiiurses  tlay  proiioume  ill  session. 

Art.  41.  iStnaturs  and  <Upiitiis  that  accept  of- 
fkc  or  coiiiniis.sion  from  the  National  E.xecutive 
thereby  leave  vacant  the  posts  of  legislators  in 
the  Chambers  to  which  they  were  elected. 

Art.  42.  Nor  can  senators  and  deputies  make 
contracts  with  the  general  Government  or  con- 
duet  the  ])r(isecution  of  claimsof  othersagaiust  it. 

Art.  43.  The  National  Legislature  has  the  fol- 
lowing imrogatives;  (1)  to  dissolve  the  contro- 
versies that  "may  arise  between  two  or  more 
States;  (-'I  to  locate  the  Federal  District  in  au 
unpopulated  territory  not  exceeding  three  miles 
squari',  where  will  be  constructed  the  capital 
citv  of  the  Republic.  This  district  will  be  neu- 
tral territory,  and  no  other  elections  will  be 
there  held  llian  those  that  the  law  determines  for 
the  locality.  The  district  will  be  provisionally 
that  which  the  constituent  assembly  designated 
or  that  which  the  National  Legi-slature  may 
designate:  (3)  to  organize  everything  relating  to 
the  custom-houses,  whose  income  will  constitute 
the  treasure  of  the  Union  until  these  incomes  are 
supi>lie(l  from  other  sources;  (4)  to  dispose  in 
everything  relating  to  the  habitation  and  security 
of  ports  and  seacoasts;  (0)  to  create  and  organize 
the  postal  service  and  to  tix  the  charges  for 
transportation  of  correspondence;  (0)  to  form  the 
National  Codes  in  accordance  with  paragraph  lU, 
article  13  of  this  Constitution ;  (7)  to  tix  the  value, 
ty])e  law,  weight,  and  coinage  of  national  money, 
and  to  regulate  the  admission  and  circulation  of 
foreign  money;  (8)  to  designate  the  coat-of-arms 
and  the  national  flag  which  will  be  the  same  for 
all  the  Stales;  (9)  to  create,  abolish,  and  tix  sala- 
ries for  national  offices;  (10)  to  determine  every- 
thing in  relation  to  the  national  debt;  (II)  to 
contract  loans  upon  the  credit  of  the  nation ;  (12) 
to  dictate  necessary  measures  to  perfect  the  cen- 
sus of  the  current  population  and  the  national 
statistics;  (13)  to  annually  fix  the  armed  forces 
by  sea  and  land  and  to  liictate  the  army  regula- 
tions; (14)  to  decree  rules  for  the  formation  and 
substitution  of  the  forces  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause;  (15)  to  declare  war  and  to  require 
the  National  Executive  to  negotiate  peace;  (IC) 
to  ratify  or  reject  the  contracts  for  national  pub- 
lic works  made  by  the  President  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Council,  without  which 
requisite  they  will  not  be  carried  into  effect;  (18) 
to  annually  fix  the  estimates  for  public  expenses; 

(19)  to  pr(jmote  whatever  conduces  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  to  its  advancement  in 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences; 

(20)  to  fix  and  regulate  the  national  weights  and 
measures;  (21)  to  grant  amnesties;  (22)  to  estab- 
lish, under  the  names  of  territories,  special  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  regions  inhabited 
by  unconquercd  and  uncivilized  Indians.  Such 
territories  will  be  imder  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Executive  of  the  Union;  (23)  to 
establish  the  modes  of  procedure  and  to  desig- 
nate the  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  the  Senate 
in  the  trials  originated  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties; (24)  to  increase  the  basis  of  population  for 
the  election  of  deputies;  (25)  to  permit  or  refuse 
the  admission  of  foreigners  into  the  service  of 
the  Republic ;  (26)  to  make  laws  in  respect  to  re- 
tirements from  the  military  service  and   army 


pensions;  (27)  to  dictate  the  law  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  all  national  employes  and  those 
of  the  States  for  infraction  of  the  constitution 
and  the  general  laws  of  the  Union ;  (2S)  to  de- 
termine the  mode  of  conceding  military  rank  or 
])romotion ;  (29)  to  elect  the  Federal  Council  pro- 
vided for  in  this  constitution  and  to  convoke  the 
alternates  of  the  senators  and  deputies  who  may 
have  been  chosen  for  it. 

Art.  44.  Besides  the  preceding  enumeration  the 
National  Legislature  may  pass  such  laws  of  gen- 
eral character  as  may  be  necessary,  but  in  no 
ease  can  they  be  promulgated,  much  less  exe- 
cuted, if  they  conflict  with  this  constitution, 
which  defines  the  prerogatives  of  the  public 
powers  in  Venezuela. 

Art.  45.  The  laws  and  decrees  of  the  National 
Legislature  may  be  jiroposed  by  the  members  of 
either  chamber,  provided  that  the  respective 
projects  are  conformed  to  the  rules  established 
for  the  Parliament  of  Venezuela. 

Art.  46.  After  a  jiroject  may  have  been  pre- 
sented, it  will  be  read  and  considered  in  order  to 
be  admitted;  and  if  it  is,  it  must  undergo  three 
discussions,  with  an  interval  of  at  least  one  day 
between  each,  observing  the  rules  established  for 
debate. 

Art.  47.  The  projects  approved  in  the  chamber 
in  which  they  were  originated  will  be  passed  to  the 
other  for  I  he  purposes  indicated  in  the  preceding 
article,  and  if  they  are  not  rejected  they  will  be 
returned  to  the  chamber  whence  they  originated, 
with  the  amendments  they  may  have  under- 
gone. 

Art.  48.  If  the  chamber  of  their  origin  does 
not  agree  to  the  amendments,  it  may  insist  and 
send  its  written  reasons  to  the  other.  They  may 
also  assemble  together  in  Congress  and  deliber- 
ate, in  general  commission,  over  the  mode  of 
agreement,  but  if  this  can  not  be  reached,  the 
project  will  be  of  no  effect  after  the  chamber  of 
its  origin  separately  decides  upon  the  ratification 
of  its  insistence. 

Art.  49.  Upon  the  passing  of  the  projects  from 
one  to  the  other  chamber,  the  days  on  which 
they  have  been  discussed  will  be  stated. 

Art.  50.  The  law  reforming  another  law  must 
be  fully  engrossed  and  the  former  law,  in  all  its 
parts,  will  be  annulled. 

Art.  51.  In  the  laws  this  form  will  be  used: 
"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela 
decrees." 

Art.  52.  The  projects  defeated  in  one  legisla- 
ture cannot  be  reintroduced  except  in  another. 

Art.  53.  The  projects  pending  in  a  chamber  at 
the  close  of  the  sessions  must  undergo  the  same 
three  discussions  in  succeeding  legislatures. 

Art.  54.  Laws  are  annulled  with  the  same  for- 
malities established  for  their  sanction. 

Art.  55.  When  the  ministers  of  Cabinet  may 
have  sustained,  in  a  chamber,  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  a  project  by  word  or  in  writing,  and, 
notwithstanding  this,  it  may  have  been  sanctioned 
as  law,  the  National  Executive,  with  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  the  Federal  Council,  will  suspend  its 
execution  and  apply  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
States,  asking  their  vote  in  the  matter. 

Art.  56.  In  case  of  the  foregoing  article,  each 
State  will  represent  one  vote  expressed  by  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  legi-slature  i)res- 
ent,  and  the  result  will  be  sent  to  the  High  Fed- 
eral Court  in  this  form:  "I  confirm  "or  "I  re- 
ject." 
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Art.  57.  If  a  majority  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  agree  witli  the  Federal  E.\ecutive,  the 
High  Federal  Court  ivill  confirm  the  suspension, 
and  the  Federal  Executive  himself  will  render  an 
account  to  the  next  Congress  relative  to  all  that 
has  been  done  in  the  matter. 

Art.  58.  The  laws  will  not  be  observed  until 
after  being  published  in  the  solemn  form  estab- 
lished. 

Art.  59.  The  faculty  conceded  to  sanction  a 
law  is  not  to  be  delegated. 

Art.  60.  No  legislative  disposition  will  have  a 
retroactive  effect,  except  in  matters  of  judicial 
procedure  and  that  which  imposes  a  lighter  pen- 
alty. 

Art.  61.  There  will  be  a  Federal  Council  com- 
posed of  one  senator  and  one  deput)-  for  each 
State  and  of  one  more  deputy  for  the  Federal 
District,  who  will  be  elected  by  the  Congress 
each  two  years  from  among  the  respective  repre- 
sentations of  the  States  composing  the  Federation 
and  from  that  of  the  Federal  District.  This 
election  will  take  place  in  the  first  fifteen  days  of 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  in  the  first  and  third 
year  of  the  constitutional  period. 

Art.  62.  The  Federal  Council  elects  from  its 
members  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  person  who 
shall  act  in  his  stead  in  case  of  his  temporal  or  per- 
manent disability  during  his  term.  The  election 
of  a  person  to  be  President  of  the  L'nited  States  of 
Venezuela  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Council,  as  well  as  of  those  who  may  have  to  act 
in  his  stead  in  case  of  his  temporal  or  permanent 
disability,  is  null  of  right  and  void  of  eflicacy. 

Art.  63.  The  members  of  the  Federal  Council 
hold  office  for  two  years,  the  same  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  whose 
term  is  of  equal  duration;  and  neither  he  nor 
they  can  be  reelected  for  the  term  immediately 
succeeding,  although  they  may  return  to  occupy 
their  posts  as  legislators  in  the  chambers  to  which 
they  belong. 

Art.  64.  The  Federal  Council  resides  in  the 
district  and  exercises  the  functions  prescribed  in 
this  constitution.  It  cannot  deliberate  with  less 
than  an  absolute  majority  of  all  its  members;  it 
tlictates  the  interior  regulations  to  be  observed 
in  its  deliberations,  and  annually  appoints  the 
person  who  shall  preside  over  its  sessions. 

Art.  65.  The  prerogatives  of  the  President  of 
Venezuela  are:  (1)  To  appoint  and  remove  the 
cabinet  ministers;  (2)  to  preside  over  the  cabinet, 
in  whose  discussions  he  will  have  a  vote,  and  to 
inform  the  Council  of  all  the  matters  tliat  refer 
to  the  General  Administration;  (3)  to  receive  and 
welcome  public  ministers ;  (4)  to  sign  the  official 
letters  to  the  Sovereigns  or  Presidents  of  other 
countries;  (5)  to  order  the  execution  of  the  laws 
and  decrees  of  the  National  Legislature,  and  to 
take  care  that  they  are  complied  with  and  exe- 
cuted ;  (6)  to  promulgate  the  resolutions  and  de- 
crees that  may  have  been  proposed  and  received 
the  approbation  of  the  Federal  Council,  in  con- 
formity with  article  66  of  this  constitution;  (7) 
to  organize  the  Federal  District  and  to  act  there- 
in as  the  chief  civil  and  political  authority  estab- 
lished by  this  constitution;  (8)  to  issue  registers 
of  navigation  to  national  vessels;  (9)  to  render  an 
account  to  Congress,  within  the  first  eight  days 
of  its  annual  session,  of  the  cases  in  which,  witli 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Council,  he  may 
have  exercised  all  or  any  of  the  faculties  accorded 


to  him  m  article  60  of  this  compact;  (10;  to  dis- 
charge the  other  functions  that  the  national  laws 
entrust  to  him. 

Art.  66.  Besides  the  foregoing  prerogatives 
that  are  personal  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela,  he  can,  with  the  deliberate 
vote  of  the  Federal  Council,  exercise  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  To  protect  the  Nation  from  all  exterior 
attack;  (2)  to  administer  the  public  lands,  mines, 
and  salt  mines  of  the  States  as  their  delegate :  (3) 
to  convoke  the  Nationa.  Legislature  in  its  regu- 
lar sessions,  and  in  extraordinary  session  when 
the  gravity  of  any  subject  demands  it;  (4)  to 
nominate  persons  for  diplomatic  positions,  con- 
suls-general, and  consuls:  those  named  for  the 
first  and  second  positions  must  be  Venezu- 
elans by  birth ;  (.5)  to  direct  negotiations  and  cele- 
brate all  kinds  of  treaties  with  otlier  nations, 
submitting  these  to  the  National  Legislature;  (6) 
to  celebrate  contracts  of  national  interest  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  and  to  submit  them 
the  legislatures  for  their  approval ;  (7)  to  nomin- 
ate the  employes  of  hacienda,  which  nominations 
are  not  to  be  made  by  any  other  authoritv.  It 
is  required  that  these  employes  shall  be  Vene- 
zuelan by  birth ;  (8)  to  remove  and  suspend  em- 
ploj-es  of  his  own  free  motion,  ordering  them  to 
be  tried  if  there  should  be  cause  for  it ;  (9)  to 
declare  war  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  wlien 
Congress  shall  have  decreed  it;  (10)  in  the  case 
of  foreign  war  he  can,  first,  demand  from  the 
States  the  assistance  necessary  for  the  national 
defense;  second,  require,  in  anticipation,  the 
contributions  and  negotiate  the  loans  decreed  by 
the  National  Legislature;  third,  arrest  or  expel 
persons  who  pertain  to  the  nation  with  which 
war  is  carried  on  and  who  may  be  opposed  to 
the  defense  of  the  country;  fourth,  to  suspend 
the  guaranties  that  may  be  incompatible  with 
the  defense  of  the  country,  except  that  of  life ; 
fifth,  to  select  the  place  to  which  the  General 
Power  of  the  Federation  may  be  provisionally 
translated  when  there  may  be  grave  reasons  for 
it;  sixth,  to  bring  to  trial  for  treason  to  the 
country  those  Venezuelans  who  may  be,  in  any 
manner,  hostile  to  the  national  defense;  seventh, 
to  issue  registers  to  corsairs  and  privateers  and  to 
prescribe  the  laws  that  they  must  observe  in 
cases  of  capture;  (11)  to  employ  the  public  force 
and  the  powers  contained  in  numbers  1,  2,  and  5 
of  the  preceding  clause  with  the  object  of  rees- 
tablishing constitutional  order  in  case  of  armed 
insurrection  against  the  institutions  of  the  Nation ; 
(12)  to  dispose  of  the  public  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quelling  every  anned  collision  between 
two  or  more  States,  requiring  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  submit  their  controversies  to  the 
arbitration  to  which  they  are  pledged  by  num- 
ber 30,  article  14  of  this  constitution;  (13)  to 
direct  the  war  and  to  appoint  the  person  who 
shall  command  the  army ;  (14)  to  organize  the 
national  force  in  time  of  iieace;  (15)  to  concede 
general  or  particular  exemptions;  (16)  to  defend 
the  territory  designated  for  the  Federal  District 
when  there  may  be  reasons  to  apprehend  that  it 
will  be  invaded  bv  hostile  forces. 

Art.  67.  The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela  shall  have  the  ministers  for  his  cabinet 
that  the  law  designates.  It  will  determine  their 
functions  and  duties  and  will  organize  their 
bureaus. 

Art.  68.  To  be  a  minister  of  tlie  cabinet  it  is 
required  that  the   person   shall   be   twenty-five 
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years  of  ni;c,  aVenezueluii  by  birth  nr  live  j-cars 
»f  naluraliziitiou. 

Art.  69.  Tlic  ministers  arc  tlie  natural  and 
proper  orirans  of  the  Presiilciit  of  the  United 
States  of  S'enezuela.  All  his  acts  must  be  sub- 
seribed  by  them  and  without  sueh  requisite  they 
will  not  be  complied  \\itli  nor  executed  by  the 
authorities,  employees,  or  private persou.s. 

Art.  70.  All  the  acts  of  the  ministers  must  bo 
conformed  to  this  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  their 
personal  responsibility  is  not  saved,  although 
they  may  have  the  written  order  of  the  President. 
Art.  71.  The  .settlement  of  all  business,  e.xcept 
the  li.M-al  affairs  of  the  bureaus,  will  be  deter- 
mined in  the  council  of  ministers,  and  their  re- 
si)onsibilily  is  collective  and  consolid.itcd. 

Art.  72.  The  ministers,  within  the  live  first 
sessions  of  each  year,  will  render  an  account  to 
llie  Chandlers  of  what  they  may  have  done  or 
propose  to  do  in  their  resi)ccti  ve  branches.  They 
will  also  render  written  or  verbal  reports  that 
may  be  recpiested  of  them,  reserving  only  that 
which,  in  diplomatic  affairs,  it  may  not  be  con- 
venient to  publish. 

Art.  73.  Within  the  same  period,  they  will 
present  to  the  National  Legislature  the  estimates 
of  iiublic  expenditures  and  the  general  account 
of  the  past  year. 

Art.  74.  The  ministers  have  the  right  to  be 
heard  in  the  Chambers,  ami  are  obliged  to  attend 
whiu  they  may  be  called  upon  for  information. 
Art.  75.  The  ministers  are  responsilile:  (1)  for 
treason  to  the  country;  (2)  for  infraction  of  this 
Constitution  or  the  laws;  (3)  for  malversation  of 
the  public  funds;  (4)  for  exceeding  the  estimates 
in  their  expenditures;  (.5)  for  subornation  or 
bribery  in  the  affairs  under  their  charge  or  in  the 
nominations  for  public  employees;  (G)  for  failure 
in  compliance  with  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Couiuil. 

Art.  76.  The  High  Federal  Court  will  be  com- 
posed of  as  many  judges  as  there  may  be  States 
of  the  Federation  aiul  with  the  following  quali- 
ties: (DA  judge  must  be  a  Venezuelan  by  birth  ; 
(2)  he  must  be  thirty  years  of  age. 

Art.  77.  For  the  nomination  of  judges  of  the 
High  Federal  Court  the  Congress  will  convene 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  its  regular  sessions  and 
will  proceed  to  group  together  the  representation 
of  each  State  from  which  to  form  a  list  of  as 
many  candidates  for  jirinciiial  judges  and  an 
equal  luimber  of  alternates  as  there  may  be  States 
of  the  Federation.  The  Congress,  in  the  same  or 
following  session,  will  elect  one  principal  and 
one  alternate  for  each  State,  selecting  them  from 
the  respective  lists. 

Art.  78.  The  law  will  determine  the  different 
functions  of  the  judges  and  other  officers  of  the 
High  Federal  Court. 

Art.  79.  The  judges  and  their  respective  alter- 
nates will  hold  office  for  four  years.  The  princi- 
pals and  their  alternates  in  oilice  can  not  accept 
during  this  period  any  olfice  in  the  gift  of  the 
executive  without  previous  resign.ation  and  law- 
ful acceptance.  The  infraction  of  this  dispo.sition 
will  be  punished  with  four  years  of  disability  to 
hold  public  office  in  Venezuela. 

Art.  80.  The  matters  within  the  competence  of 
the  High  Federal  Court  are:  (1)  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  civil  or  criminal  causes  that  may  bein- 
stituteVl  against  diplomatic  officers  in  those  cases 
permitted  by  the  law  of  nations;  i'i)  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  causes  ordered  by  the  President  to  be 


instituted  against  cabinet  ministers  when  they 
may  be  accused  according  to  the  eases  provi<led 
for  in  this  Constitution.  In  the  nnitter  of  the 
necessity  of  suspension  from  olfice.  they  will  re- 
quest the  President  to  that  elTcct  and  he  will  com- 
ply ;  (4)  to  have  jurisdiction  of  the  causes  of  re- 
sponsibility instituli'd  against  diiilomatic  agents 
accredited  to  another  nation  for  the  wrong  dis- 
charge of  their  functions;  (^>)  to  have  jurisdiction 
in  civil  trials  when  the  nation  is  defendant  and 
the  law  sanctions  it;  (G)  to  dissipate  the  contro- 
versies that  may  arise  between  the  otlicials  of 
different  States  in  political  order  in  the  matter  of 
jurisdiction  or  competence;  (7)  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  all  matters  of  political  nature  that  the 
States  desire  to  sidimit  for  their  consideration; 
(8)  to  declare  which  may  be  the  law  in  force  when 
the  national  and  State  laws  may  be  found  to  con- 
flict with  each  other;  (9)  to  have  jurisdiction  in 
the  controversies  that  may  result  from  contnicts 
or  negotiations  celebrated  by  the  president  of  the 
federation;  (10)  to  have  jurisdiction  in  causes  of 
imiirisonment ;  (1 1)  to  exercise  other  prerogatives 
provided  for  by  law. 

Art.  81.  The  Court  of  Appeals  referred  to  in 
paragraph  20,  article  13  of  this  Constitution,  is 
the  tribunal  of  the  states;  it  will  be  composed  of 
as  many  judges  as  there  are  states  of  the  federa- 
tion, and  their  terms  of  office  will  last  for  four 
years. 

Art.  82.  A  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
must  have  the  following  qualifications:  (1)  he 
must  be  an  attorney  at  law  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession,  and  must  have  had  at  least  six  years 
practice;  (2)  he  must  be  a  Venezuelan,  thirty 
years  of  age. 

Art.  83.  Every  four  years  the  legislature  of 
each  State  will  form  a  list  of  as  man}'  attorneys, 
with  the  qualifications  expressed  in  the  preceding 
article,  :is  there  are  States,  and  will  remit  it,  duly 
certified,  to  the  Federal  Council  in  order  that  this 
body,  from  the  respective  lists,  may  select  a 
judge  for  each  State  in  the  organization  of  this 
lugh  tribunal. 

Art.  84.  After  the  Federal  Council  may  have 
received  the  lists  from  all  the  States,  it  will  pro- 
ceed, in  public  session,  to  verify  the  election; 
forming  thereafter  a  list  of  the  attorneys  not 
elected,  in  order  that  from  this  general  list,  which 
will  be  published  in  the  otticial  paper,  tlie  per- 
manent vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  may  be  filled  by  lot.  The  temporary 
vacancies  will  be  filled  according  to  law. 

Art.  85.  The  Court  of  Appeals  will  have  the 
following  prerogatives;  (1)  to  take  cognizance  of 
criminal  causes  or  those  of  responsibility  that 
may  be  instituted  against  the  high  functionaries 
of  the  ditTerent  States,  applying  the  laws  of  the 
States  themselves  in  matters  of  responsibility, 
and  in  case  of  omission  of  the  promulgation  of  a 
law  of  constitutional  precept,  it  will  apply  to 
the  cause  in  question  the  general  laws  of  the 
land;  (2)  to  take  cognizance  and  to  decide  in 
cases  of  appeal  in  the  form  and  terms  directed 
by  law ;  (3)  to  annually  report  to  the  National 
Legislature  the  diflieulties  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  civil  or  criminal 
legislaticm;  (4)  to  dispose  of  the  rivalries  that 
may  arise  between  the  officers  or  functionaries  of 
judicial  order  in  the  different  States  of  the  federa- 
tion and  amongst  those  of  a  single  State,  pro- 
vided that  the  authority  to  settle  them  does  not 
exist  in  the  State. 
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Art.  86.  The  National  Executive  is  exercised 
by  the  Federal  Council,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela,  or  the  person  who 
fills  his  vacancies,  in  union  with  the  cabinet  min- 
isters who  are  his  organs.  The  President  of 
Venezuela  must  be  a  Venezuelan  by  birth. 

Art.  87.  The  functions  of  National  Executive 
can  not  be  exercised  outside  of  the  federal  district 
except  in  the  case  provided  for  in  number  5,  para- 
graph 10,  article  66  of  tlie  Constitution,  When 
the  President,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council, 
shall  take  command  of  the  army  or  absent  him- 
self from  the  district  on  account  of  matters  of 
public  interest  tliat  demand  it,  lie  can  not  exercise 
any  f  imctions  and  will  be  replaced  by  the  Federal 
Council  in  accordance  with  article  63  of  this  Con- 
stitution, 

Art.  88.  Everything  that  may  not  be  expressly 
assigned  to  tlie  general  administration  of  tlie  na- 
tion in  this  Constitution  is  reserved  to  the  States. 

Art.  89.  The  tribunals  of  justice  in  the  States 
are  independent;  the  causes  originated  in  them 
will  be  concluded  in  the  same  States  without  anj' 
other  review  than  that  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  cases  provided  for  by  law. 

Art.  90.  Every  act  of  Congress  and  of  the 
National  Executive  that  violates  the  rights  guar- 
anteed to  the  States  in  this  Constitution,  or  that 
attacks  their  independence,  must  be  declared  of 
no  effect  by  the  High  Court,  provided  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  legislatures  demands  it. 

Art.  91.  The  public  national  force  is  divided 
into  naval  and  hind  troops,  and  will  be  composed 
of  the  citizen  militia  that  the  States  may  organize 
according  to  law. 

Art.  92.  The  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  federa- 
tion will  be  organized  from  citizens  of  a  contin- 
gent furnished  by  each  State  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  calling  to  service  those  citizens  that 
should  render  it  according  to  their  internal  laws. 

Art.  93.  In  case  of  war  the  contingent  can  be 
augmented  by  bodies  of  citizen  militia  up  to 
the  number  of  men  necessary  to  fill  the  draft  of 
the  National  Government. 

Art.  94.  The  National  Government  may  change 
the  commanders  of  tlie  public  force  supplied  by 
the  States  in  the  cases  and  with  the  formalities 
provided  for  in  the  national  military  l.aw_and  then 
their  successors  will  be  called  for  from  the  States. 

Art.  95.  The  military  and  civil  authority  can 
never  be  exercised  by  the  same  person  or  corpo- 
ration. 

Art.  96.  The  nation,  being  in  possession  of  the 
right  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  will  exercise  it 
as  tlie  law  upon  the  subject  may  direct. 

Art.  97.  The  Government  of  the  Federation 
will  have  no  otlier  resident  employees  with  juris- 
diction or  authority  in  the  States  than  those  of 
the  States  themselves.  The  officers  of  hacienda, 
those  of  the  forces  that  garrison  national  for- 
tresses, arsenals  created  by  law,  navy -yards,  and 
habilitated  ports,  that  only  have  jurisdiction  in 
matters  peculiar  to  their  respective  offices  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  forts  and  quarters  that 
they  command,  are  excepted;  but  even  these 
must  be  subject  to  tlie  general  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  they  reside.  All  the  elements  of  war 
now  existing  belong  to  the  National  Government ; 
nevertheless  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
States  are  prohibited  from  acquiring  those  that 
they  may  need  for  domestic  defense. 

Art.  98.  The  National  Government  can  not 
station  troops  nor  military  officers  with  command 


in  a  State,  although  they  may  be  from  that  or 
another  State,  without  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  ia  which  the  force  is  to  be 
stationed. 

Art.  99.  Neither  the  National  Executive  nor 
those  of  the  States  can  resort  to  armed  interven- 
tion in  the  domestic  contentions  of  a  State ;  it  is 
only  permitted  to  them  to  tender  their  good  offi- 
ces to  bring  about  a  pacific  solution  in  the  case. 

Art.  100.  In  case  of  a  permanent  or  temporary 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela,  the  States  will  be  immedi- 
ately informed  as  to  who  has  supplied  the  va- 
cancy. 

Art.  loi.  Exportation  in  Venezuela  is  free  and 
no  duty  can  be  placed  upon  it. 

Art.  102.  All  usurped  authority  is  without 
effect  and  its  acts  are  null.  Every  order  granted 
for  a  requisition,  direct  or  indirect,  by  armed 
force  or  by  an  assemblage  of  people  in  subversive 
attitude  is  null  of  right  and  void  of  efficacy. 

Art.  103.  Tlie  exercise  of  an}- function  not  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution  or  laws  is  prohibited 
to  every  corporation  or  authority. 

Art.  104.  Any  citizen  may  accuse  the  em- 
ploj'ees  of  the  nation  or  the  States  before  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  before  their  respective  su- 
periors in  office,  or  before  the  authorities  desig- 
nated by  law. 

Art.  105.  No  payment  shall  be  made  from  the 
National  Treasury  for  which  Congress  has  not 
expressly  provided  in  the  annual  estimate,  and 
those  that  may  infringe  this  rule  will  be  civilly 
responsible  to  the  National  Treasury  for  tlie  sums 
they  have  paid  out.  In  every  paj-ment  from  the 
public  Treasury  the  ordinary  expenses  will  be 
preferred  to  the  extraordinary  cliarges. 

Art.  106.  The  officesof  collection  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  national  taxes  shall  be  always  separ- 
ate, and  the  officers  of  collection  may  disburse 
only  the  salaries  of  their  respective  employees. 

Art.  107.  Wlien,  for  any  rea.son,  the  estimate 
of  appropriations  for  a  fiscal  period  have  not  been 
made,  tliat  of  the  immediately  preceding  period 
will  continue  in  force. 

Art.  108.  In  time  of  elections,  the  public  na- 
tional force  or  that  of  the  States  themselves  will 
remain  closely  quartered  during  the  holding  of 
popular  elections. 

Art.  109.  In  international  treaties  of  commerce 
and  friendship  tliis  clause  will  be  inserted,  to  wit : 
"  all  the  disagreements  between  the  contracting 
parties  must  be  decided  without  an  appeal  to  war, 
by  the  decision  of  a  power  or  friendly  powers, " 

Art.  no.  No  individual  can  hold  more  than 
one  office  within  the  gift  of  Congress  and  the 
National  Executive,  The  acceptance  of  any- 
other  is  equivalent  to  resignation  of  the  first. 
Officials  that  are  removable  will  cease  to  hold 
office  upon  accepting  the  charge  of  a  Senator  or 
Deputy  when  they  are  dependents  of  the  National 
Executive. 

Art.  III.  The  law  will  create  and  designate 
other  national  tribunals  that  may  be  necessary. 

Art.  112.  National  officers  can  not  accept  gifts, 
commissions,  honors,  or  emoluments  from  a  for- 
eign nation  without  permission  from  the  National 
Legislature, 

Art.  113.  Armed  force  can  not  deliberate ;  it  is 
passive  and  obedient.  No  armed  body  can  make 
requisitions  nor  demand  assistance  of  any  kind, 
but  from  the  civil  authorities,  and  in  the  mode  and 
form  prescribed  by  law. 
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Art.  114.  The  Nation  and  the  States  will  pro- 
mote foreign  iniMiijjrratioii  luul  eolonization  in  ae- 
conlanee  willi  lliiir  re.speetive  laws. 

Art.  115.  A  law  will  regulate  the  manner  iu 
which  national  ollieers,  upon  taking  charge  of 
their  posts,  shall  take  the  oath  to  comply  with 
their  duties. 

Art.  116.  The  National  E.vecutive  will  negoti- 
ate with  the  Governments  of  America  over  treaties 
of  allianie  or  confedenition. 

Art.  117.  The  law  of  Nations  forms  a  part  of 
the  National  Legi-slation:  its  dispositions  will  be 
specially  in  force  in  casi-s  of  civil  war.  which  can 
be  terminated  by  treaties  between  the  belligerents 
who  will  have  "to  respect  the  humanitarian  cus- 
toms of  Christians  and  civilized  nations,  tlie 
guarantee  of  life  being,  in  every  case,  inviolable. 

Art.  118.  This  coMsiilwtion  can  be  reformed  by 
the  National  Legislature  if  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  desire  it,  but  there  shall  never  be  any 
reform  except  in  llie  parts  upcju  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  States  coincide;  also  a  reform  can 
be  made  upon  one  or  more  points  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture, deliberating  separately  and  by  the  proceed- 
ings established  to  sanction  the  laws,  shall  accord 
it  r  but,  in  this  secon<l  case,  the  amendment  voted 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  legislaturesof  the  States, 
and  it  will  stand  sanctioned  in  the  i)oint  or  points 
that  mav  have  been  ratilied  by  them. 


Art.  119.  This  constitution  will  tiike  elTcet 
from  the  day  of  its  ollicial  pronudgation  in  each 
State,  and  in  all  public  acts  and  ollicial  docu- 
ments there  will  be  cited  the  liate  of  the 
Federation  to  begin  with  February  20,  18.")!l, 
and  the  date  of  the  law  to  begin  with  March 
28.  1864. 

Art.  120.  The  constitutional  period  for  the 
ollices  of  the  General  Adnunislration  of  the  H<'- 
public  will  continue  to  be  computed  from  Febru- 
ary 20,  1882,  the  date  on  which  the  reformed 
constitution  took  effect. 

Art.  121.  For  every  act  of  civil  ami  jiolilical 
life  of  the  States  of  the  Federation,  its  liasis  of 
population  is  that  which  is  determined  iu  the 
last  census  approved  by  the  National  Legi.s- 
lature. 

Art.  122.  The  Federal  Constitution  of  April 
27,  1881,  is  repealed.  Done  in  Caracas,  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Federal  Legislative  Corps,  and 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  Congress  on  the  !)th  day 
of  April,  18'J1.  The  28th  year  of  the  Law  and 
the  .33rd  year  of  the  Federation. 

(Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  I'rcsidenis, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Second  Vice-1'rcsidents  of 
the  Senate  and  Chaudier  of  Deputies,  together 
with  those  of  the  Senators  and  Deputies  of  the 
various  States,  followed  bj'  those  of  the  President 
and  the  ministers  of  his  cabinet.)  See  Venezu- 
ela: A.  D.  18(i9-1892. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  WATAUGA 
ASSOCIATION  (the  first  Western  American 
Commonwealth).  See  Tennessee;  A.  D.  17(i!)- 
1772. 

CONSTITUTIONS  OF  CLARENDON.— 
Tiie  "  Ciinstilutions  of  Clarendon  "  were  a  series 
of  declarations  drawn  up  by  a  council  which  King 
Henry  II.  of  England  convened  at  Clarendon, 
near  Winchester,  in  11G4,  and  which  were  in- 
tended to  determine  the  law  on  various  points  in 
dispute  between  the  Crown  and  the  laity,  <m  one 
side,  and  the  Church  on  the  other.  Tiie  issues 
in  (nu-stion  were  those  which  brought  Henry  into 
ciillision  with  Thomas  Becket.  Ar<lilii>l]np  of 
Canterl)ury.  The  gi'Ueral  iirovisions  endiodied  iu 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  "  would  now  be 
scarcely  challenged  in  the  most  Catholic  country 
in  the  world.  1.  During  the  vacancy  of  any  acch- 
bishopric,  bishopric,  abbey,  or  priory  of  royal 
foundation,  the  estates  were  to  be  in  the  custody  of 
the  Crown.  Elections  to  these  preferments  were 
to  be  held  in  the  royal  chapel,  with  the  assent  of 
the  king  an<l  council.  2.  In  every  suit  to  which  a 
clerk  was  a  parly,  proceedings  were  to  commence 
before  the  king's  justices,  and  these  justices  were 
to  decide  whether  the  case  was  to  be  tried  before 
a  spiritual  or  a  civil  court.  If  it  was  referred  to 
a  spiritual  court,  a  civil  officer  was  to  attend  to 
watch  the  trial,  and  if  a  clerk  was  found  guilty 
of  felon)'  the  Church  was  to  cease  to  [irolect  him. 
3.  No  tenant -in-chief  of  the  king,  or  ollieer  of 
his  household,  was  to  beexcommunicaled.  or  his 
lands  laid  under  an  interdict,  until  application 
had  been  first  made  to  the  king,  or,  in  his  absence, 
to  the  chief  justice.  4.  Laymen  were  not  to  bo 
indicted  in  a  bishop's  court,  either  for  perjury  or 
other  similar  offence,  except  in  the  bishop's  pres- 
ence by  a  lawful  prosecutor  and  with  lawful 
witnesses.  If  the  accused  was  of  so  high  rank 
that  no  prosecutor  would  appear,  the^  bishop 
might  require  the  sheriff  to  call  a  jury  to  inquire 
into  the  case.     5.  Archbishops,  bishops,  and  other 


great  persons  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  realm 
without  the  king's  permission.  6.  Appeals  were 
to  be  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  from 
the  bishop  to  the  archbishop,  from  theareliliishop 
to  the  king,  and  no  further;  thai,  by  llic  king's 
mandate,  the  case  might  be  ended  in  llie  arch- 
bishop's court.  The  last  article  the  king  after- 
wards explained  away.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
essential,  but  he  was  unable  to  maintain  it ;  and 
he  was  rash,  or  he  was  ill-advised,  in  raising  a 
second  question,  on  which  the  pope  would  natu- 
rally be  sensitive,  before  he  had  dis]iosed  of  the 
first." — .J.  A.  Froude,  Life  iiinl  Tinas  uf  JSukit, 
pp.  31-32.— See  Enc.l.vnu:  A.  I).  1 1(i2-n7l). 

CONSTITUTIONS,  Roman  Imperial.  See 
CoiuTs  .Inns  Civil, IS. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  UNION  PARTY, 
The.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1800 
(April — November). 

CONSUL,  Roman.— "When  the  Romans  had 
rid  themselves  of  their  kings  and  established  a 
republic,  or,  rather,  an  aristocratic  government, 
"the  civil  duties  of  the  king  were  given  to  two 
magistrates,  chosen  for  a  year,  who  were  at 
first  called  '  prajtores '  or  generals,  'judices'  or 
judges,  or  con.sules  (cf.  con  '  together  '  and  .salio 
'  to  leap  ')  or  '  colleagues. '  In  the  matter  of  their 
power,  no  violent  departure  was  made  from  tli(^ 
imperium  of  the  king.  The  greatest  limitation 
on  the  consuls  was  the  short  period  for  which 
they  were  at  the  head  of  the  state ;  but  even  here 
they  were  thought  of,  by  a  fiction,  as  voluntarily 
abdicating  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  and  as 
nominating  their  successors,  although  they  were 
required  to  nominate  the  men  who  had  already 
been  selected  in  the  '  comitia  centuriata. '  Another 
limitation  was  the  result  of  the  dual  character  of 
the  magistracy.  The  imperium  was  not  divided 
between  the  consuls,  but  each  possessed  it  iu 
full,  as  the  king  had  before.  When,  therefore, 
they  did  not  agree,  the  veto  of  the  one  jirevailed 
over  the  proposal  of  the  other,  aud  there  was  no 
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action. " — A.  Tighe,  Development  of  tlie  Raman 
Consl..  ch.  4. — "As  judges,  the  consuls  occupied 
altogetlier  the  place  of  the  kings.  Tliey  decided 
tlie  legal  disputes  of  the  citizens  either  personally 
or  by  deputy.  Their  criminal  jurisdiction  was 
probabl}'  limited  to  the  most  important  cases. 
...  In  the  warlike  state  of  the  Romans  the 
military  character  of  the  consuls  was  no  doubt 
most  prominent  and  most  important.  When  the 
consul  led  the  army  into  the  field  he  possessed 
the  unlimited  military  power  of  the  kings  (the 
imperium).  He  was  entrusted  with  the  direction 
of  the  war,  the  distribution  of  the  booty,  and  the 
first  disposal  of  the  conquered  land.  .  .  .  The 
oldest  designation  for  the  consuls,  therefore,  was 
derived  from  their  military  quality,  for  tliey  were 
called  pr*tors.  that  is,  commanders.  It  was,  how- 
ever, precisely  in  war  that  the  division  of  power 
among  two  colleagues  must  often  have  proved 
prejudicial  .  .  .  and  the  necessity  of  unity  in  the 
direction  of  affairs  was  felt  to  be  indispensable. 
The  dictatorsliip  served  this  purpo.se.  By  decree 
of  the  senate  one  of  the  consuls  could  be  charged 
with  naming  a  dictator  for  six  months,  and  in 
this  officer  the  full  power  of  the  king  was  re- 
vived for  a  limited  period.  The  dictatorship 
was  a  formal  suspension  of  the  constitution  of 
the  republic.  .  .  .  Militarj'  was  substituted  for 
common  law,  and  Rome,  during  the  time  of  the 
dictatorship,  was  in  a  state  of  siege." — W.  Ihne, 
HiH.  of  Rjiae,  bk.  2,  ch.  1,  and  bk.  6.  ch.  3-5. — 
In  the  later  years  of  the  Roman  empire,  "two 
consuls  were  created  by  the  sovereigns  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
a  date  to  the  year  and  a  festival  to  the  people. 
But  the  expenses  of  this  festival,  in  which  the 
wealthy  and  the  vain  aspired  to  surpass  their 
predecessors,  insensibh'  arose  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  four  score  thousand  pounds;  the  wisest 
senators  declined  a  useless  honour  which  in- 
volved the  certain  ruin  of  their  families,  and  to 
this  reluctance  I  should  impute  the  frequent 
chasms  in  the  last  age  of  the  consular  Fasti.  .  .  . 
The  succession  of  consuls  finally  ceased  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  .lustinian  [A.  D.  .541]  whose 
despotic  temper  might  be  gratified  by  the  final 
extinction  of  a  title  which  admonished  the 
Romans  of  their  ancient  freedom.  Yet  the  annual 
consulship  still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
they  fondly  expected  its  speedy  restoration  .  .  . 
and"  three  centuries  elapsed  after  the  death  of 
Justinian  before  that  obsolete  dignity,  which 
had  been  suppressed  by  custom,  could  be 
abolished  by  law.  The  imperfect  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing each  year  by  the  name  of  a  magistrate 
was  usefully  supplied  by  the  date  of  a  permanent 
era." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rmnan 
Empire,  ch.  40,  —  "There  were  no  consuls  in  531 
and  533.  The  Emperor  held  the  office  alone  in 
533,  and  with  a  colleague  in  534.  Belisarius  was 
sole  consul  in  535.  The  two  following  years,  hav- 
ing no  consuls  of  their  own,  were  styled  the  First 
and  Second  after  the  Consulship  of  Belisarius. 
John  of  Cappadocia  gave  his  name  to  tlie  year 
588,  and  the  years  539  and  640  had  again  consuls, 
though  one  only  for  each  year.  In  541  Albinus 
Basilius  sat  in  the  curule  chair,  and  he  was  prac- 
tically the  last  of  the  long  list  of  warriors,  orators, 
demagogues,  courtiers,  which  began  (in  the  j'car 
509  B.  C.)  with  the  names  of  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  Collatinus.  All 
the  rest  of  the  years  of  Justinian,  twenty-four  in 
number,    were    reckoned    as    Post   Consulatum 


Basilii."— T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Jler  Inmderit. 
bk.  5,  ch.  14.— See.  also,  Ro>re:  B.  C.  500. 

CONSULAR  TRIBUNES,  Roman.— The 
plebeians  of  Rome  having  demanded  admission 
for  their  order  to  the  consulship,  a  compromise 
was  arranged,  B.  C.  444,  which  settled  that, 
thereafter,  "the  people  should  be  free  to  elect 
either  consuls  —  that  is,  patricians  according  to 
the  old  law  —  or  in  their  place  other  officers  under 
the  title  of  '  military  tribunes  with  consular 
power,'  consisting  of  patricians  and  plebeians. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  reported  in  what  respect  the  official 
competency  of  the  consular  tribunes  was  to  differ 
from  that  of  the  consuls.  Still,  so  much  is  plain, 
that  the  difference  consisted  not  alone  in  name. 
The  number  of  the  consular  tribunes  was  in  the 
beginninff  fixed  at  three." — W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of 
R„iu.  bL2,  ch.  11. 

CONSULATE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
FRANCE,    The.      See    Fk-o<ce:    A.    D.    1799 

(NoVEMIiEK — DeCEMBEK). 

CONTINENTAL  ARMY.— "  The  Con- 
tinentals "  of  the  American  Revolution.  See 
United  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  1).  1TT5  (il.w — 
August). 

CONTINENTAL  CURRENCY,  The.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1780  (.Janu.\ky — 
April). 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM  OF  NAPO- 
LEON, The.  See  France:  A.  D.  1801-1802,  and 
ISOO-lsio. 

CONTIONES,  OR  CONCIONES.  — The 
contioues,  or  couciones,  at  Rome,  were  assemblies 
of  the  people,  "less  formal  than  the  comitia," 
held  for  the  mere  purpose  of  discussing  public 
questions,  and  incapable  of  passing  any  binding 
resolution.  "They  could  not  be  called  together 
by  anybody  except  the  magistrates,  neither  had 
every  man  the  liberty  of  speaking  in  them,  of 
making  proposals  or  of  declaring  his  opinion ; 
.  .  .  but  even  in  this  limited  manner  public 
questions  could  be  discussed  and  the  people 
could  be  enlightened.  .  .  .  The  custom  of  dis- 
cussing public  questions  in  the  contiones  became 
general  after  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  had 
obtained  full  legislative  competency." — W.  Ihne, 
ITiKt.  if  Rome,  bk.  6,  ch.  1. — See,  also,   Comitia 

C'UKI.\TA. 

CONTRABANDS.— In  the  early  part  of  the 
American  civil  war  of  1861-65,  the  escaped  slaves 
of  the  Confederates,  who  came  within  the  Union 
lines,  were  called  contrabands.  General  Butler 
having  supplied  the  term  by  declaring  them  to 
be  "  contraband  of  war."  See  United  States  op 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (>Iay). 

CONTRERAS,  Battle  of.  See  Mexico: 
A.  I).  1847  (March — September). 

CONVENT.     See  Monastery. 

CONVENTICLE  ACT,  The.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  1602-1665. 

CONVENTION,  The  French  National,  of 
the  great  Revolution.  See  France:  A.  D.  1792 
(August),  and  1792  (September — Xo\-e.mber), 
to  1795  (OcToiiER — December). 

CONVOCATION.— The  assemblies  of  the 
clergy  in  the  two  ecclesiastical  provinces  of 
England  are  called  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Convocation  of  York.  The  former, 
which  is  the  superior  body,  frequently  receives 
the  name  of  Convocation,  simply.  It  is  consti- 
tuted upon  the  model  of  Parliament,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  Parliament  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  has  two  Houses:  the  upper  one  consisting  of 
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the  Arcliliisliop  luul  liis  Bishops;  the  lower  one 
composeil  of  deiins,  nrchdeiitoiis  iiiul  proctors, 
represent  ill);  tlie  inferior  clerpy.  The  Convoca- 
tion of  York  has  but  one  House.  Since  lilO 
Ciiiivncaiinii  has  possessed  sli^rht  powers. 

CONWAY  CABAL,  The.  See  UNrrF.n 
St  \  LI  s  111- .\\i  :  .\    1)    1777-1778. 

COOMASSIE,  Burning  of.     See  Enoi.and: 
A.  I>    IST:!-Issi). 
COPAIC  REEDS.     See  BfKOTi.^. 
COPAN,  Ruins  of.     See  Ameuic.vn  Aborio- 
lNh.>;   .Mayas,  an. I  Mi;\l(i>.  .Vncient. 

COPEHAN  FAMILY,  The.  Sec  Axif-rican 
Aiii)i(i(;iSKs:  (iiiMilA.N  Kamii.y 

COPENHAGEN:  A.  D.  1362.— Taken  and 
pillaged  by  the  Hanseatic  League.  See  Scan- 
1.INAM\N  Statks:  .\.  1).  I0is-i:ill7. 

A.  D.  1658-1660.— Sieges  by  Charles  X.  of 
Sweden.  Sec  Scandi.n avian  States  (Sweden): 
.\    1>.  ir,44-lH<l7. 

A.  D.  1700.— Surrender  to  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden.  Sec  Si  a.ndinavian  States  (Sweden); 
A.  1).  l(iU7-170(l. 

A.  D.  1801.— Bombardment  by  the  English 
fleet.     Sec  Fkanck:  A.  I'.  1S(11-1802. 

A.  D.  1807.— Bombardment  of  the  city  by 
the  English.— Seizure  of  the  fleet.  See  Scan- 
dinavian States:  A.  I).  1S07-1810. 


COPPERHEADS.— Duriiitr  the  American 
Civil  War,  the.  Dciinicralic  Party  in  the  North- 
ern States  "comprised  two  well-rccognizcd 
classes;  The  Anti-War  (or  Peace)  Democrats, 
commonly  called  'Copperheads,'  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  Hebcllioii.  and  opposed  the  War 
for  the  Union;  and  the  War  (or  Union)  Demo- 
crats, who  favored  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
War  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union," — J.  A. 
Logan,  The  Great  Comjnrafy,  p.  Tui,  foot-iuite. — 
See,  also.   United  States  ok  Am.  ;  A.  D.  18G4 

(()(  TDllEK). 

COPREDY  BRIDGE,' Battle  of.  See  Eng- 
land: .\.  1).  1(>44  (.Ianuahy — .Tti.Y). 

COPTS,  The.— The  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  race,  who  form  to  this  day  the 
larger  part  of  the  iiopulatiim  of  Egypt. 
Ei;yi"t;  Oiiioin  of  the  Ancient  People. 

COPTOS. — Destroyed  by  Diocletian. 
Ai.kxandkia:  a.  1).  -i'M-,. 

COR,  The.     Sec  KiMiAii. 

CORBIE,   Spanish  capture  of  (1636). 
Kktim-.hi.ands:  A.  I).  1()o.j-1«38. 

CORCYRA.     Sec  KoRKVHA. 

CORDAY,  Charlotte,  and  the  assassina- 
tion of  Marat.     Sic  Fuance;  A.  D.  \~Wi  (.kl.Y). 

CORDELIERS.      Sec  Mendicakt  Ouders. 

CORDELIERS,  Club  of  the.  SeeFRANCE; 
A.  1).  IT'.KK 

CORDOVA  (Spain):  A.  D.  711.— Surrender 
to  the  Arab-Moors.     Sec  Spain:  A.  D.  711-7i;i. 

A.  D.  756-1031. — The  Caliphate  at.  See 
MaHO.METAN  CoN(JtEST  AND  Emi'ihe:  A.  D.  756- 
lu:il. 

A.  D.  1235. — Capture  by  the  King  of  Castile. 
See  Spain:  A.  I).  r2l2-ia38. 


See 
See 

Sec 


CORDOVA  (Mexico),  Treaty  of.  See  Mex- 
ico: A.  I).  lS-'0-lS'j(>. 

CORDYENE.     See  Gordtf.ke. 

COREA.     Sec  CoitEA  in  Supplement  (vol.  .'>). 

COREISH,  KOREISH.  Sec  M.vho.metan 
Conquest  AND  E.MP1RE;  A.  D.  609-632. 


CORINTH. 

COREY,  Martha  and  Giles,  The  execution 
for  witchcraft  of.     S,  c  .\Iassaciii  setts:  A.  D. 

CORFINIUM,  Csesar's  Capture  of.  bee 
Home:   H    C  50-49. 

CORFU,  Ancient.     Sec  Koukyka. 

A.  D.  1216-1880.— Since  the  fall  of  the  Greek 
Empire.— Corfu  was  won  by  the  Venetians  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Latin  conquest  of  the 
Greek  empire  (1216),  but  was  presently  lost,  to 
come  back  again  into  the  possession  of  the  re- 
public 170  years  later.  "  No  part  of  Gieece  has 
been  so  often  cutolT  from  the  Greek  body.  Under 
Pynlios  and  Agathokles,  no  less  than  under 
Hfichacl  Angelosand  Koger,  it  obeyed  ;in  Epcirol 
or  Sicilian  ma.ster.  .  .  .  At  last,  after  yet  another 
turnof  Sicilian  rule,  it  passed  for 400  years_  [1386- 
]7'.)7]  to  the  great  commonwealth  [of  Venice]. 
In  our  own  day  Corfu  was  not  added  to  free  • 
Greece  till  long  after  the  deliverance  of  Attica 
and  Peloponnfisos.  But,  under  so  many  changes 
of  foreign  masters,  the  island  has  always  re- 
mained part  of  Europe  and  of  Christcudom. 
Alone  among  the  Greek  lands.  Corfu  has  never 
lia.ssed  under  barbarian  rule.  It  has  seen  the 
Turk  only,  for  one  moment,  as  an  invader  [see 
TruKS;  A.  D.  1714-1718],  for  another  moment 
as  a  nominal  overlord."— E.  A.  Freeman,  llis- 
torical  GeiKj.  of  Europe,  p.  408.— See  Ionian  Isl- 
ands; To  1814. 

♦ 

CORINIUM.— -V  Roman  city  in  Britain,  on 
the  site  of  which  is  the  modern  city  of  Cirences- 
ter. Some  of  the  ricliest  mosaic  pavements  found 
in  England  have  been  uncovered  there. — T. 
Wriirht.  Celt,  Jioman  and  Saron,  ch.  .'5. 

CORINTH.— Corinth,  thechief  city  and  state, 
ill  aiiiiciit  times,  of  the  narrow  isthmus  which 
connects  Peloponnesus  with  nortlicrn  Greece, 
"owed  everything  to  her  situation.  The  double 
sea  by  the  isthmus,  the  conHuence  of  the  high 
road  of  the  whole  of  Hellas,  the  rocky  citadel 
towering  aloft  over  land  and  sea.  through  which 
rushed  —  or  around  which  flowed  —  an  abundance 
of  springs;  all  these  formed  so  extraordinary  a 
conimixlurc of  advantages,  that,  if  the  intercourse 
with  other  countries  remained  undisturbed,  they 
could  not  but  call  forth  an  important  city.  As 
in  Argolis,  so  on  the  isthmus  also,  other  besides 
Dorian  families  had  in  the  days  of  the  migration 
helped  to  found  the  new  state.  .  .  .  By  the  side 
of  the  Dorian,  live  non-Dorian  tribes  existed  in 
Corinth,  attesting  the  multitude  and  variety  of 
population,  which  were  kept  together  as  one 
state  by  the  royal  power  of  the  lltraclida?,  sup- 
ported" by  the  armed  force  of  the  Dorians.  In 
the  ninth"  century  [B.  C]  the  royal  power  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  branch  of  the  Heraclido;  de- 
rivini:  its  descent  from  Bacchis  [one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  kings];  and  it  was  in  the  extraordinary 
genius  of  this  royal  line  that  the  greatness  of  the 
city  originated.  The  Bacchiadic  opened  the  city 
to  the  immigration  of  the  industrious  settlers  who 
hoped  to  make  their  fortunes  more  speedily  than 
elsewhere  at  this  meeting  point  of  all  Greek  high- 
roads of  commerce.  They  cherished  and  ad- 
vanced every  invention  of  importance.  .  .  .  They 
took  commerce  into  their  own  hands,  and  es- 
tablished the  tramway  on  the  isthmus,  along 
which  ships  were,  on  "rollers,  transported  from 
one  gulf  to  the  other.  .  .  .  They  converted  the 
gulf  which  had  hitherto  taken  its  name  from 
Crisa  into  the  Corinthian,  and  secured  its  narrow 
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inlet  by  means  of  tlie  fortified  ])lace  of  Molycria. 
.  .  .  They  continued  their  advance  along  the 
coast  and  occupied  the  most  important  points  on 
the  Achelous." — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Oreece,  bk. 
3,  ch.  1. 

B.  C.  745-725. — Constitutional  Revolution. 
— End  of  Monarchy. — The  prytanes. — Com- 
mercial progress. — A  violent  conteutiou  which 
arose  between  two  brandies  of  the  Baeehiad* 
"  no  doubt  gave  the  nobles  of  Corinth  power  and 
opportunity  to  end  the  struggle  by  a  cliange  in 
the  constitution,  and  by  the  discontinuance  of  the 
monarcliy;  tliis  occurred  in  the  j'ear  745  B.  C. , 
after  eiglit  generations  of  kings.  .  .  .  Yet  the 
place  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth  was  not 
to  be  entirely  taken  away  from  the  ancient  royal 
house.  A  presiding  chief  (a  prytanis),  newly 
elected  each  year  by  the  whole  nobility  from  the 
members  of  the  royal  race,  was  henceforward  to 
conduct  the  government  [see  Prytanis].  It  was 
a  peculiar  arrangement  which  this  change  intro- 
duced into  Corinth.  We  may  assume  tliat  tlie 
sovereignty  was  transferred  to  the  nobles  col- 
lectively, or  to  their  representative.  This  repre- 
sentation seems  to  Iiave  been  so  regulated  that 
eacli  of  the  eight  tribes  sent  an  equal  number  of 
members  to  the  Gerousia,  i.  e.  the  council  of 
elders.  .  .  .  But  the  first  of  tliese  eight  tribes, 
to  which  belonged  the  royal  family,  was  jjrivi- 
leged.  From  it  was  chosen  the  head  of  the 
state,  an  office  for  which  only  a  Bacchiad  was 
eligible  —  that  is,  only  a  member  of  the  old  royal 
house,  which  took  the  foremost  place  in  the  first 
tribe.  This  elan  of  the  Bacchiadae  is  said  to 
liave  contained  200  men.  'They  were  numerous 
and  wealthy,'  says  Strabo.  Accordingly  the 
royal  house  did  not  exclusively  retain  the  first 
rank  in  tlie  state,  but  only  in  conjunction  witli 
the  families  connected  with  it  by  kindred  and 
race.  .  .  .  The  new  constitution  of  Corinth,  the 
government  by  nobles,  under  the  dynastic  presi- 
dency of  one  family,  became  a  type  for  other 
cantons.  It  was  a  Corinthian  of  the  Bacehiadoe 
who,  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  prytanes,  regulated  the  oligarchy  of 
the  Thebans  and  gave  tliem  laws  (about  725 
B.  C.)  .  .  .  The  fall  of  tlie  monarchy  in  Corinth 
at  first  brouglit  with  it  disastrous  consequences 
for  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  commonwealtli. 
The  communities  of  the  Megarians  —  either  be- 
cause the  new  government  made  increased  de- 
mands upon  them,  or  because  they  considered 
their  allegiance  liad  ceased  with  the  cessation  of 
monarchy,  and  thought  tlie  moment  was  favour- 
able —  deserted  Corinth  and  asserted  their  free- 
dom. The  five  communities  on  the  isthmus 
united  together  around  the  territory  of  Megara, 
lying  in  the  plain  by  the  Saronic  Gulf,  where 
the  majority  of  the  Doric  tribes  had  settled  ;  the 
city  of  Megara,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  two  ancient 
fortresses  .  .  .  became  the  chief  centre  of  the 
communities,  now  associated  in  one  common- 
wealth. .  .  .  The  important  progress  of  Corinth 
under  the  prytany  of  the  BacchiadjE  was  not 
due  to  successes  upon  the  mainland,  but  in  an- 
other sphere.  For  navigation  and  commerce  no 
canton  in  Hellas  was  more  favourably  situated. 
Lying  on  the  neck  of  the  isthmus,  it  extended 
from  sea  to  sea,  an  advantageous  position  which 
had  indeed  first  attracted  the  Plioenicians  thither 
in  ancient  times.  .  .  .  Corinth,  says  Thucy- 
dides,  was  always  from  the  first  a  centre  of 
commerce,  and  abounded  in  wealth ;  for  the  popu- 


lation within  and  without  the  Peloponnei?us 
communicated  with  each  other  more  in  ancient 
times  by  land  across  the  isthmus  than  by  sea. 
But  when  the  Hellenes  became  more  practised  in 
navigation,  the  Corintliians  with  their  sliips  put 
down  piracy  and  established  marts  on  both  sides; 
and  through  this  influx  of  riclies  their  city  be- 
came very  powerful." — M.  Dimcker,  Hint,  of 
Greece,  hk.  3,  ch.  3  {r.  2). 

B.  C.  509-506. — Opposition  to  the  desire  of 
Sparta  to  restore  tyranny  at  Athens.  See 
Athens:  B.  C.  509-500. 

B.  C.  481-479. — Congress  and  organized 
Hellenic  union  against  Persia.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  4H1-479. 

B.  C.  458-456. — Alliance  with  .^Egina  in  un- 
successful war  Twith  Athens  and  Megara.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  458-150. 

B.  C.  440. — Opposition  to  Spartan  interfer- 
ence with  Athens  in  Samos.  See  Athens: 
B.  C.  440-437. 

B.  C.  435-432. — Quarrel  with  Korkyra. — In- 
terference of  Athens. — Events  leading  to  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  See  Greece:  B.  C.  435- 
432. 

B.  C.  432. — Great  sea-fight  with  the  Kor- 
kyrians  and  Athenians.  See  GRF:ECf;:  B.  C, 
432. 

B.  C.  429-427. — The  Peloponnesian  War  : 
sea-fights  and  defeats. — Fruitless  aid  to  the 
Mitylenaeans.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  429-427. 

B.  C.  421. — Opposition  to  the  Peace  of  Nic- 
ias.     See  Greece:   B.  V.  421-418. 

B.  C.  415-413. — Help  to  Syracuse  against 
the  Athenians.     See  SvitAcrsE.  B.  C.  415-413. 

B.  C.  395-387. — Confederacy  against  Sparta. 
— The  Corinthian  War. — Battle  on  the  Ne- 
mea. — The  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  399-387. 

B.  C.  368-365. — Attempt  of  Epaminondas  to 
surprise  the  city. — Attempt  of  the  Athenians. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  371-302. 

B.  C.  337. — Congress  of  Greek  states  to  ac- 
knowledge the  hegemony  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  357-330. 

B.  C.  244. — Capture  by  Antigonus  Gonatus, 
king  of  Macedon.  Sec  M.\cedoni.\,  iVc.  :  B.  C. 
277-244. 

B.  C.  243-146. — In  the  Achaian  League. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  280-140. 

B.  C.  146. — Sack  by  the  Romans.  See 
Greece:    B.  C.  280-146. 

B.  C.  44. — Restoration  by  Caesar. —  "In 
the  desolate  land  of  Greece.  Ctesar,  besides  other 
plans,  .  .  .  busied  himself  above  all  with  the 
restoration  of  Corinth.  Not  only  was  a  con- 
siderable burgess-colony  conducted  thither,  but 
a  plan  was  projected  "for  cutting  through  the 
isthmus,  so  as  to  avoid  the  dangerous  circum- 
navigation of  the  Peloponnesus  and  to  make 
the  whole  traffic  between  Italy  and  Asia  pass 
through  the  Corintlio-Saronic  gulf." — T.  Momm- 
sen,  Hi.it.  of  Riiiin:,  bk.  5,  ch.  11. — "Caesar  sent  to 
Corinth  a  large  number  of  freedmen,  and  other 
settlers  were  afterwards  sent  by  Augustus ;  but 
it  is  certain  tliat  many  Greeks  came  to  live  in 
the  new  Corinth,  for  it  became  a  Greek  town. 
Corinth  was  a  mass  of  ruins  when  the  new  set- 
tlers came,  and  while  they  were  removing  the 
rubbish,  they  grubbed  up  the  burial  places, 
where  they  ifound  a  great  number  of  earthen 
figures  and  bronze  urns,  which  they  sold  at 
a  high   price   and  filled    Rome  with    them." — 
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G.  LoDR,  DieUiteofH,,'  Itumna  llipiihUc,  v.  5,  cli. 
32. — "Coriiitli  nipidly  rose  umliT  tliesc  aiispifi-s, 
bcnimr  a  iciilri'  of  ninuiUTCc  mid  art,  and  took 
till'  lead  amoiiir  tlir  cities  of  Eiiropfan  IlcUas. 
Here  was  t-slatilislicd  tlie  seal  of  tlie  Roman 
flovirmnciit  of  Acliaia,  and  its  population, 
Ihoii;;!!  the  rcprcsi-nlations  we  have  received  of 
it  are  extnivagaiit.  iiiidovibtedly  exceeded  that 
of  any  Grecian  rival."— C.  Merivale,  IIiKt.  of  the 
Iti'iiiiiiin.  I'll.  40, 

A.  D.  267.— Ravaged  by  the  Goths.  Sec 
G.iTMs;  .V.   I).  -'."iM-'ifiT. 

A,  D.  395.— Plundered  by  the  Goths.  See 
Corn-  A    1).  :!'.i."p 

A,  D.  1 146. -Sacked  by  the  Normans  of 
Sicily,— Abduction  of  silk  weavers.  See 
Hv/AN  ri.M;  KMi'iiii;:  X.  1*.  1 1  Ki 

A.  D.  1445,— Destruction  by  the  Turks.— 
The  fortilicalions  of  the  istlimns  of  Coriutli  were 
stormed  anil  the  I'eloponnesus  invaded  by 
Amiirath  II.  in  14l"i.  "Corinth  itself,  a  city 
s;inclili<'d  liv  its  antiipiily.  by  its  gods,  by  its 
arts,  bv  the  beauty  of  its  women,  by  its  foun- 
tains, "it.s  cvpres.ses,  its  very  ruins  themselves, 
wheiice  its'unrivalled  situation  had  always  re- 
storeil  it,  fell  anew,  buried  in  its  llames.  by  the 
hands  of  Tourakban.  that  ancient  and  ambitious 
vizier  of  Amurath.  Its  tl;unes  were  seen  from 
Athens,  from  .Egina,  from  Lepanto,  from  Cy- 
theron,  from  Piudus.  Tlie  inhabitants,  as  also 
tln>se  of  Patra.s,  were  led  into  slavery  in  Asia,  to 
the  number  of  60,lM)i)."— A,  Lamartine,  Hist,  of 
Tiirhil.  hi;.  11,  Kirt.  10. 

A,  b.  1463-1464.— Unsuccessful  siege  by  the 
Venetians,— Fortification  of  the  Isthmus.  See 
CitiOKcK:   A.  n.   It51-14T!I. 

A.  D,  1687.— Taken  by  the  Venetians.  See 
TlKKS:    A.   1).  lflS4    IClMi. 

A.  D.  1822. — Revolt,  siege  and  capture  by 
the  Turks.     See  Gukkce:  A.  D.  1821-1829. 

CORINTH,  Miss.,  Siege  and  Battle.  See 
Umti.1)  Sr.MES  OK  A.M.:  A.  D.  is(i2  (ApniL  — 
M.w:  Tennessee  —  .Mississii'i-i),  and  (Septem- 
nKit — OcTOBEit:  Mississii'i'i). 

CORINTH  CANAL,  The.— "On  Sunday 
[.Vui;usl  (1.  l.s!):!|  ihe  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  —  [projected  by  Ciusar  —  see  Home: 
B.  C.  4.")-44]  begun  by"  Xero,  and  completed, 
nearly  2.000  years  later"  by  a  Greek  engineer,  M. 
Mat.sas  —  was  openeil  by  the  King  of  Greece, 
who  steamed  through  "the  canal  in  his  yacht, 
accomiianied  by  a  procession  consisting  of  four 
Greek  torpedo-ljoats  and  other  vessels,  including 
three  Knglish  men-of-war  and  an  English  des- 
patch-boat. The  canal  .  .  .  will  be  practicable 
for  all  but  the  largest  vessels." — Th.e  Spectator, 
.•Iv'/.  12.  1803. 

CORINTHIAN    TALENT.     See  T.\lent. 

CORINTHIAN  WAR,  The.  See  Gueece: 
B.  C.  :!'.i!t-:!ST. 

CORIONDI,  The.  See  Ikei..\ni),  Tribes  of 
Ancient. 

CORITANI,  OR  CORITAVI.— A  British 
tribe  which  occupied  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Trent  and  its  vicinity.  See  Britain,  Celtic 
Tribes. 

CORN  LAWS  (English)  and  their  repeal. 
See'  TAiaKF  l.Kiiisi.ATiox  (En(;i,and):  A.  D. 
lsi.-,-l,s2S;  is:j0-is:>,'.i:  1S40:  :im(1  184.5-1846. 

CORNABII,  OR  CORNAVII,  The.— An 
ancient  British  tribe  which  dwell  near  the  mouths 


of  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey.     See  Bhit.vix,  Cel- 
tic Tiiiiiiis. 

CORNWALL,  Duchy  of.— In  the  division  of 
the  spoils  of  his  coiniuest  of  England,  William 
the  Conqueror  gave  to  his  brother  Robert  almost 
the  whole  shire  of  Cornwall,  besides  other  vast 
estates.  "  Out  of  those  possessions,"  says  Mr. 
Freeman.  •' arose  that  great  Earblom,  an<l  after- 
wards Duchy,  of  Cornwall,  which  was  deemed 
too  powerful  to  be  truslcil  in  the  hands  of  any 
but  men  closely  akin  to  the  royal  house,  and  the 
remains  of  which  have  for  ages  formed  the 
a|)panage  of  the  hcirai)parent  to  the  Crown," — 
See,  also.  Wales,  Pkince  ok. 

CORNWALLIS,    Charles,    Lord.— In    the 
War  of  the  American  Revolution.     See  United 
Statesok  Am.  :  A.  D.  17T(i  (Aloust),  (Sei-tk.m 
UEit— XovEMiiEli) ;    1780  (Feuui^auv- AfOiisT) ; 
1780-1781:  1781  (.Ianiahv— May);  1781  (May- 

October) Indian      administration.  See 

Isi)i\     .\     I).    KM.")- 170:! Irish    administra- 
tion.    See  Ihf.laxd:   A.  D.   1708-1800. 

CORON,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  281).  See  Mace- 
donia, .\:r.  :   15.  C.  2!)7-2Sl(. 

CORONADO,  Expedition  of.  See  Ameri- 
can .VlloUKilNKS:    PlEIiLOS. 

CORONATION.— "  The  royal  consecration 
in  its  most  perfect  form  included  both  corona- 
tion and  unction.  The  wearing  of  a  crown  was 
a  most  ancient  sign  of  royally,  into  the  origin  of 
which  it  is  useless  now  to  inquire;  but  the 
solemn  rite  of  crowning  was  borrowed  from  the 
Old  Testament  by  the  Hy/aiitiiie  Cicsars;  the 
second  Theodosius  was  the  lirst  emperor  crowned 
Willi  religious  ceremonies  in  Christian  times. 
The  introduction  of  the  rite  of  anointing  is  less 
certainly  ascerttiined.  It  did  not  always  accom- 
))any  coronation,  and,  although  usual  with  the 
later  emperors  is  not  recorded  in  the  case  of  the 
earlier  ones. " — W.  Stubbs,  Cunnt.  Hist,  of  Eiig., 
ch.  0.  .-uct.  00. 

CORONATION  STONE.  See  Scotl.\nd: 
8tii-0tii  Centiiuks;  also,  Lia  F.ul. 

CORONEIA,  Battles  of  (B.  C.  447  and  B.  C. 
394).  See  Greece:  B.  C.  440-445;  and  B.  C. 
399-;i87. 

CORPS  DE  BELGIQUE.  See  United 
Staiin  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1804  (October). 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVILIS,  The.— "The 
Corpus .luris  Civilis  reiireseiits  the  Roman  law  in 
the  form  which  it  assumed  at  the  close  of  the 
ancient  period  (a  thousand  years  after  the 
decemviral  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables),  and 
through  which  mainly  it  has  acted  upon  modern 
times.  It  was  eonipiled  in  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire  (the  Weslern  ceased  in  476  A.  D.)  under 
the  Emperor  .lustinian,  .  .  .  who  reigned  527- 
565  A.  D.  The  plan  of  the  work,  as  laid  out  by 
[his  great  huv-minister]  Tribonian,  included  two 
principal  parts,  to  be  made  from  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  from  the 
treatises  of  the  Roman  lawyers.  The  'constitu- 
tiones  '  (law-utterances)  of  the  emperors  consisted 
of  —  1,  '  Orationes,' propo.sals  of  law,  submitted 
to  and  adopted  by  the  Senate  ;  2.  'Edicta,'  laws 
issued  directly  by  the  emperor  as  head  of  the 
state;  3.  'Mandata,'  instructions  addressed  by 
the  emperor  to  high  officers  of  law  and  justice; 

4.  '  Decreta,' decisions  given  by  the  emperor  in 
cases  brought  before  him  by  ajipeal  or  otherwise ; 

5.  'Rescripta,'  answers  returned  by  the  emperor 
when  consulted  on  (luestions  of  law  by  parties  in 
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a  suit  or  by  magistrates.  .  .  .  Three  or  four  col- 
lections had  alreaily  been  made,  in  wliicli  the 
most  important  constitutions  were  selected  from 
the  mass,  presented  in  a  condensed  form,  and 
arranged  according  to  their  subjects.  The  last 
and  most  elaborate  of  these  collections  was  the 
Theodosian  Code,  compiled  aliout  a  century 
before  the  accession  of  Justinian;  it  is  still  in 
great  part  e.xtant.  .  .  .  The  new  Codex  Con- 
stitutiouem.  juepared  in  little  more  than  a  J'car, 
was  published  in  April,  529.  The  ne.xt  work 
was  to  digest  the  treatises  of  the  most  eminent 
law  writers.  Thirtj-nine  were  selected,  nearly 
all  of  whonr  lived  between  100  B.  C.  and  250 
A.  D.  Their  books  (2,000  in  number)  were 
divided  among  a  body  of  collaborators  (sixteen 
besides  Tribonian),  each  of  whom  from  the  books 
assigned  to  him  extracted  what  he  thought 
proper  .  .  .  and  putting  the  extracts  (9,000  in 
all)  under  an  arranged  series  of  heads.  .  .  .  The 
Digest  —  or  Pandects  (all-receiving),  as  it  is  also 
called  from  the  multiplicity  of  its  sources  —  was 
issued  with  authority  of  law,  in  December,  533. 
.  .  .  While  the  Digest  or  Pandects  forms  much 
the  largest  fraction  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  its 
relative  value  and  importance  are  far  more  than 
proportionate  to  its  extent.  The  Digest  is,  in 
fact,  the  soul  of  the  Corpus.  ...  To  bring  the 
Codex  Constitutiouem  into  better  conformity 
with  the  Digest,  it  was  revised  in  534  and  issued 
as  we  now  have  it  in  November  of  that  year. 
.  .  .  The  Corpus  Juris  includes  also  an  elemen- 
tary te.xt-book,  the  Institutiones  (founded  on  the 
'  institutiones '  of  Gains,  who  flourished  about 
150).  .  .  .  The  Institutes,  Digest  and  Codex 
were  given,  as  a  complete  body  of  law.  to'  the 
law-schools  at  Constantinople,  Home,  Berytus, 
Alex;mdria,  Csesarea,  to  be  studied  in  their  five 
years'  curriculum.  In  the  courts  it  was  to  super- 
sede all  earlier  authorities.  .  .  .  Later  statutes 
of  Justinian,  arranged  in  order  of  time,  form  the 
Novels  ('novellae  constitutione,'  most  of  them  in 
Greek),  the  last  component  of  the  Corpus  Juris." 
— J.  Hadley,  Int.  to  R/niuiii  Lmi^,  lect.  1.  • 

Also  ix:  J.  E.  Goudsmit,  r/ft;  Paiukcts. 

CORREGIDOR.     See  Alc.\lde. 

CORSICA:  Early  history.— "  The  original 
inhabitants  of  Corsica  are  supposed  to  have 
been  Ligurians,  but  at  a  very  earl}-  period  the 
people  had  commercial  intercourse  with  Spain, 
Ionia  and  Tuscany.  The  island  was  subsequently 
occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  who,  however, 
were  exjielled  by  the  Romans  during  the  first 
Punic  war.  A  few  years  later  Corsica  came 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  that  sway  was 
nominally  maintained  imtil  the  downfall  of  the 
Empire.  It  then  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Vandals,  and  after  their  expulsion  owned  suc- 
cessively the  rule  of  the  Goths,  the  Saracens 
and  the  Pisaus,  and  finally  of  the  Genoese.  It 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  latter  people  in  the 
year  1120.  Pisa  subsequently  made  several 
attempts  to  drive  out  her  rivals,  but  they  were 
in  the  end  void  of  results.  But  in  1448,  Genoa, 
Laving  sustained  great  losses  in  the  constant 
wars  in  which  she  was  engaged,  was  induced  to 
surrender  the  administration  of  Corsica  and  of 
her  colonies  in  the  Levant  to  a  corporation  known 
!»s  the  Bank  of  St  George.  From  that  time  the 
island  was  administered  by  governors  appointed 
by  the  Bank  of  St  George,  almost  precisely  in 
the  manner  in  which,  in  England,  up  to  1859,' the 
East  Indies  were  administered   by  an  'imperium 


in  imperio.'" — G.  B.  Mallesou.  Stwlics  from 
Genoene  Ilhlory,  di.  3. 

A.  D.  1558-1559.— Revolt  against  the  Geno- 
ese rule,  and  re-subjection.  See  Genoa:  A.  D. 
1528-1559;  and  Fhanck:  A.  D.  1.54T-1.5.")9. 

A.  D.  1729-1769.— The  Struggle  for  inde- 
pendence.— Romance  of  King  Theodore.^ 
The  Paolis.— Cession  to  France. — The  revolt 
of  1558  was  renewed  in  1.5(J4,  l)ut  ended  in  1507, 
upon  the  death  of  its  leader,  Sampiero.  For  the 
next  century  and  a  half,  Corsica  remained  in- 
active ;  ' '  depressed  and  miserable  under  renewed 
Genoese  exactions  and  tyrannies,  but  too 
exhausted  to  resume  hostilities.  In  1729,  how- 
ever, fighting  again  broke  out,  suddeidy  roused 
by  one  of  the  many  private  wrongs  then  pressing 
upon  the  lower  orders,  and  the  rebellion  soon 
spread  over  the  whole  island.  It  was  well  organ- 
ized under  two  leaders  of  energy  and  ability. 
and  was  more  determined  in  its  measures  than 
ever.  .  .  .  Genoa  had  recourse  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  from  whom  she  bought  several  thou- 
sand mercenaries,  who  were  sent  across  the  sea  to 
try  their  skill  upon  these  unconquerable  islanders. 
.  .  .  The  courage  and  chivalry  of  his  insular 
foes  .  .  .  won  for  them  the  regard  of  the 
opposing  General  Wachtendonk;  and,  chiefly 
through  his  mediation,  a  treaty,  supposed  to 
be  favourable  to  the  islanders,  was  concluded 
between  Genoa  and  the  Corte  legislative  assembly 
in  1732.  Wachtendonk  remained  in  the  island 
another  year  to  see  the  treaty  carried  out,  and  iu 
June,  1734,  the  German  general  returned  to  his 
own  country.  .  .  .  But  he  had  scarce!}-  retired 
before  the  treaty  was  broken.  Genoa  began 
anew  her  system  of  illegal  arrests  and  attempted 
assassinations  ;  and.  once  more,  the  people  arose 
under  Hyacinth  Paoli.  an  obscure  native  of  the 
little  village  of  Morosaglia,  but  a  man  of  spirit 
and  talent,  and  a  scholar.  Under  the  direction 
of  this  man,  and  of  Giafferi,  his  colleague,  a 
democratic  constitution,  in  the  highest  degree 
prudent  and  practical,  was  framed  for  the 
Corsican  people.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  next  year 
occurred  a  strange  and  romantic  adventure  in 
this  adventureful  countr}-.  A  man,  handsome 
and  well-dressed,  surrounded  bv  obsequious 
courtiers,  and  attended  by  every  luxury,  landed 
in  the  island  from  a  vessel  well-furnished  with 
gold,  ammunition,  and  arms.  This  man  was  a 
German  adventurer.  Baron  Theodore  von  Neu- 
hoff,  who,  after  a  romantic  youth,  had  suddenly 
conceived  a  desire  to  become  king  of  Corsica. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  personal 
fascination,  of  good  judgment,  and  entlmsiastic 
disposition.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
bravery  and  determination  of  the  Corsicans,  and 
longed  to  head  such  a  nation.  He  had  put  him- 
self into  communication  with  the  leading  island- 
ers ;  and,  having  really  some  little  influence  at 
the  continental  courts,  persuaded  them  that  he 
had  much  more.  He  offered  to  obtain  such 
assistance  from  foreign  potentates,  by  his  per- 
suasions, as  should  effectually  oust  the  Genoese ; 
and,  in  return,  requested  the  crown  of  Corsica. 
His  genius  and  his  enthusiasm  were  so  great,  and 
his  promises  so  dazzling,  that,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, the  poor  Corsicans,  in  their  despair, 
seized  upon  this  last  straw;  and  in  March,  1736, 
Theodore  was  crowned  king.  His  exertions  for 
the  good  of  this  country  were  untiring.  He 
established  manufactures  and  promoted  with  all 
his  power  art  and  commerce,  at  the  same  time 
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Iliiit.  with  nil  till'  force  of  his  genius,  lie 
enileavoured  to  jiersimde  foreign  ])o\vers  to  lenii 
lliiir  assistanee  to  his  new  sulijecis  in  the  lielil. 
His  style  of  livinir  incaiiwliile  was  reiral  and 
sumptuous.  .  .  .  Towards  the  eoneliision  of  his 
tirst  year  of  sovereignty,  Tlieo<lore  left  Corsioa 
on  a  continental  tour,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
hastening  the  promised  succour.  In  two  years  lie 
returned,  bringing  with  him  three  large  anil 
sevenil  smaller  war  vessels,  hand.soniely  laden 
with  ammunition,  wliich  had  actually  been  raised 
by  means  of  his  talents  and  persuasive  f.icultics, 
ciiielly  amongst  the  Dutch.  Hut.  inc.iinvliile, 
the  C'orsicans  had  had  other  affairs  to  wliicli 
to  attend.  France  had  interfered  at  the  rc- 
<iuesl  of  Genoa;  and  negotiations  were  actively 
going  on,  which  the  arrival  of  Uir  pseudo-king 
could  only  interrupt.  Theodore,  although  now 
so  well  attended,  found  himself  unheeded  and 
disreganleil;  and  after  a  few  months  was  forced 
to  leiive  his  new  kingdom  to  its  fate,  and  to 
return  to  the  continent.  Kive  years  later,  in 
1741),  he  again  returned,  again  well  e(Hiipped, 
this  time  with  Knglish  vessels,  but  with  the  same 
ill  success.  Convinced  now  that  his  chance  was 
over  and  his  dream  of  royalty  destroyed,  Theo- 
dore returned  to  England  Avitli  a  sore  heart, 
spending  his  remaining  years  in  this  asylum  for 
dethroned  kings  and  mined  adventurers.  His 
tomb  may  be  seen  in  Westminster  Abbey.  For 
the  ne.\t  live  and  twenty  years  the  war  continued 
between  Corsica  and  Genoa,  still  fought  out  on  the 
blood-deluged  plains  of  the  unhappy  little  island. 
But  the  republic  of  Genoa  was  now  long  past 
her  prime,  and  her  energies  were  fading  into 
senility  :  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ever- 
increasing  assistance  of  France,  her  intrepid  foes 
would  long  ere  this  have  got  llic  belter  of  her. 
In  May.  ITtiS,  a  treaty  was  signed  between 
Genoa  and  France,  by  which  the  republic  ceded 
her  now  enfeebled  claims  on  Corsica  to  her  ally, 
and  left  her  long-oppressed  victim  to  light  the 
contest  out  with  the  French  troops.  During 
this  time,  lirst  Gaffori,  then  Pasijuale  Paoli,  were 
the  leaders  of  the  ])eople.  Gallori,  a  man  of 
retinement.  and  a  hero  of  .skill  and  intrejiidity. 
was  murdered  in  a  vendetta  in  IT.^ii.  and  in  lT."i,"i 
Pascpiale.  youngest  son  of  the  old  (lalriot 
Hyacinth  Paoli.  left  his  position  as  ollieer  in  the 
Neapolitan  service,  and  landed,  by  the  general 
desire  of  his  own  people,  .at  Aleria.  to  undertake 
the  command  of  the  Corsican  army.  .  .  .  From 
1764  to  1768  a  truce  was  concluded  between  the 
foes.  ...  In  August.,  1768,  the  truce  was  to 
expire;  but,  before  the  appointed  day  had 
arrived,  an  army  of  20,000  French  suddenly 
swooped  down  upon  the  luckless  island.  ...  It 
was  a  hopeless  struggle  for  Corsica;  but  the 
heroism  of  the  undaunted  people  moved  all 
Europe  to  sympathy.  .  .  .  The  Corsicans  at 
lirst  got  the  better  of  their  formidable  foe,  at 
the  Bridge  of  Golo,  in  the  taking  of  Borgo,  and 
in  other  lesser  actions.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the 
country  was  being  destroyed,  and  the  troops 
becoming  exhausted.  .  .  .The  battle  of  Ponte 
Nuovo,  on  the  0th  of  Jlay,  1769.  at  once  and 
forever  annihilated  the  Corsican  cause.  .  .  . 
After  this  victory,  the  French  rapidly  gained 
pos.session  of  the  whole  island,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  struggle  was  abandoned.  ...  In  the 
same  year.  1709,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  born 
in  the  house  out  of  the  Place  du  Marche  at 
Ajaccio.     'I    was    born,'  he  said    himself   in  a 


letter  to  Paoli,     the  year  my  country  died."" — 
G.  Forde,  .1   />"/,?/'•■»  'Jour  in  CurKini,  r.  2,  rli.  18. 

Ai.si)  IS:  P.  FitzgiTald,  Kiiuja  iiiul  Queens  of 
an  Hour,  ch.  1. — J.  Boswell,  Journal  of  a  Tour 
to  Corttirn. 

A.  D.  1794. — Conquest  by  the  English.  See 
Ph.\nck:  A.  I).  17il4  (,Mai<(  11 — hi.v). 

A.  D.  1796. — Evacuated  by  the  English. — 
Reoccupied  by  the  French.  See  Fu.vnce: 
A.  1>.  17!M1  (8i;i-rK\iiu-.i{). 

--♦-  — 

CORTENUOVA,  Battle  of  (1236).  ,'^ee 
Italy;  A.  D.  1  ls;!-12.-)0. 

CORTES,  HERNANDO,  Conquest  of 
Mexico  by.  See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1519  to  l.Wl- 
1.524. 

CORTES,  The  early  Spanish.— The  old 
monarchical  constitutions  of  Castile  and 
Aragon. — "The  earliest  instance  on  record  of 
popular  representation  in  Castile  occurred  at 
IJurgos.  in  1109;  nearly  a  century  antecedent  to 
the  celebrated  Leicester  parliamc^nt.  Each  city 
had  but  one  vote,  whatever  might  be  the  number 
of  its  representatives.  A  much  greater  irregu- 
larity, in  regard  to  the  number  of  cities  required 
to  send  deputies  to  cortes  [the  name  signifying 
'  court  ']  on  different  occasions,  prevailed  in  Cas- 
tile, than  had  ever  existed  in  Kngland  ;  though, 
previously  to  the  1.5th  century,  tliis  docs  not 
seem  to  have  proceeded  from  any  design  of  in- 
fringing on  the  liberties  of  the  peojile  The 
nomination  of  these  was  originally  vested  in  the 
householders  at  large,  but  was  afterwards  con- 
fined to  the  municipalities, —  a  most  mischievous 
alteration,  which  subjected  their  election  eventu- 
ally to  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown.  They 
assembled  in  the  same  chamber  with  tlie  liiglier 
orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  but  mi  (|ues- 
tions  of  moment,  retired  to  deliberate  by  them- 
selves. After  the  transaction  of  otlu'r  btisiness, 
their  own  petitions  were  presented  to  the  sover- 
eign, and  ills  assent  gave  them  the  validity  of 
laws.  The  Castilian  commons,  by  neglecting  to 
make  their  money  grants  depend  on  correspond- 
ing concessions  from  the  crown,  relinciuislied 
that  powerful  check  on  its  operations  so  liene- 
ticially  exerted  in  the  Hriti.sU  parliament,  lait  in 
vain  contended  for  even  there  till  a  much  later 
period  than  that  now  under  consideration. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  right  of  the  no- 
bility and  clergy  to  attend  in  cortes.  their  sanc- 
tion was  not  deemed  essential  to  the  validity  of 
legislative  acts;  for  tlieir  presence  was  not  even 
required  in  many  assemblies  of  the  nation  which 
occurred  in  the  14tli  and  l.")tli  centuries.  The 
extraordinary  power  tlnis  committed  to  the  com- 
mons was.  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  their 
liberties.  It  deprived  them  of  tlie  sympathy  and 
cooperation  of  the  great  orders  of  the  state,  whose 
authority  alone  could  have  enabled  them  to  with- 
stand the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
who,  in  fact,  did  eventually  desert  them  in  their 
utmost  need.  .  .  .  The  Aragonese  cortes  was 
composed  of  four  branches,  or  arms;  the  ricos 
hombres.  or  great  barons ;  the  lesser  nobles,  com- 
prehending the  knights;  the  clergy;  and  the 
commons.  The  nobility  of  every  denomination 
were  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature.  The 
ricos  hombres  were  allowed  to  appear  by  proxy, 
and  a  similar  privilege  was  enjoyed  by  baronial 
heiresses.  The  number  of  this  body  was  very 
limited,  twelve  of  them  constituting  a  quorum. 
The  arm  of  the  ecclesiastics  embraced  an  anqile 
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delegation  from  the  inferior  as  well  as  liiglier 
clergy.  It  is  affirmed  not  to  have  been  a  com- 
ponent of  the  national  legislature  until  more  than 
a  century  anfl  a  half  after  the  admission  of  the 
commons.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  the  church 
was  much  less  sensible  in  Aragon  than  in  the 
other  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula.  .  .  .  The  com- 
mons enjoyed  higher  consideration  and  civil 
privileges.  For  this  they  were  perhaps  some- 
what indebted  to  the  example  of  their  Catalan 
neighbors,  the  influence  of  whose  democratic  in- 
stitutions naturally  extended  to  other  parts  of 
the  Aragonese  monarchy.  The  charters  of  certain 
cities  accorded  to  the  inhabitants  privileges 
of  nobility,  particularly  that  of  immunity  from 
taxation ;  while  the  magistrates  of  others  were 
permitted  to  take  their  seats  in  the  order  of 
hidalgos.  From  a  very  early  period  we  find 
them  employed  in  offices  of  public  trust,  and  on 
important  missions.  The  epoch  of  their  admis- 
sion into  the  nationijl  assembly  is  traced  as  far 
back  as  1133,  several  years  earlier  than  the  com- 
mencement of  popular  representation  in  Castile. 
Each  city  liad  the  right  of  sending  two  or  more 
deputies  selected  from  persons  eligible  to  its 
magistracy;  but  with  the  privilege  of  only  one 
vote,  whatever  might  be  the  uumlier  of  its  depu- 
ties. Any  place  which  had  been  once  represented 
in  Cortes  might  always  claim  to  be  so.  By  a 
statute  of  1307,  the  convocation  of  the  states, 
which  had  been  annual,  was  declared  biennial. 
The  kings,  however,  paid  little  regard  to  this 
provision,  rarelj'  summoning  them  except  for 
some  specific  necessity.  The  great  officers  of 
the  crown,  whatever  might  be  their  personal 
rank,  were  jealously  excluded  from  their  delib- 
erations. ...  It  was  in  the  power  of  any  mem- 
ber to  defeat  the  passage  of  a  bill,  by  opposing 
to  it  his  veto  or  dissent,  formally  registered  to 
that  effect.  He  might  even  interpose  his  nega- 
tive on  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  and  thus 
put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution  of  all  further  busi- 
ness during  the  session.  This  anomalous  privi- 
lege, transcending  even  that  claimed  in  the 
Polish  diet,  must  have  been  too  invidious  in  its 
exercise,  and  too  pernicious  in  its  consequences, 
to  have  been  often  resorted  to.  This  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  formally  re- 
pealed until  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  in  1592.  .  .  . 
The  cortes  exercised  the  highest  functions, 
whether  of  a  deliberative,  legislative,  or  judicial 
nature.  It  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  on  all 
matters  of  importance,  especially  on  those  of 
peace  and  war.  No  law  was  valid,  no  tax  could 
be  imposed,  without  its  consent ;  and  it  carefully 
provided  for  the  application  of  the  revenue  to 
its  destined  uses.  It  determined  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  removed  obnoxious  ministers,  re- 
formed the  household  and  domestic  expenditure 
of  the  monarch,  and  exercised  the  power,  in  the 
most  unreserved  manner,  of  withholding  sup- 
plies, as  well  as  of  resisting  what  it  regarded  as 
an  encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 
.  .  .  The  .statute-book  affords  the  most  unequivo- 
cal evidence  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
guardians  of  the  realm  discharged  the  high  trust 
reposed  in  them,  in  the  numerous  enactments  it 
exhibits  for  the  security  both  of  person  and 
property.  Almost  the  first  page  which  meets 
the  ej'C  in  this  venerable  record  contains  the 
General  Privilege,  the  Magna  Charta,  as  it  has 
been  well  dencmiinated,  of  Aragon.  It  was 
granted  by  Peter  the  Great  to  the  cortes  at  Sara- 
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gossa,  in  1383.  It  embraces  a  variety  of  pro- 
visions for  the  fair  and  open  administration  of 
justice;  for  ascertaining  the  legitimate  powers 
intrusted  to  the  cortes;  for  the  sccuritj'  of  prop- 
erty against  exactions  of  the  crown;  and  for  the 
conservation  of  their  legal  inuiiunities  to  the  mu- 
nicijjal  corporations  and  the  different  orders  of 
nobility.  .  .  .  The  Aragonese,  who  rightly  re- 
garded the  General  Privilege  as  the  broadest 
basis  of  their  liberties,  repeatedly  procured  its 
confirmation  by  succeeding  sovereigns.  .  .  .  The 
judicial  functions  of  the  cortes  have  not  been 
sufficiently  noticed  by  writers.  They  were  ex- 
tensive in  their  operation,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  General  Court."— W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist, 
of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  introd., 
sect.  1-2. — "Castile  bore  a  closer  analogy  to  Eng- 
land in  its  form  of  civil  polity  than  France  or 
even  Aragon.  But  the  frequent  disorders  of  its 
government  and  a  barbarous  state  of  manners 
rendered  violations  of  law  much  more  continual 
and  flagrant  than  they  were  in  England  under 
the  Plantagenet  dynasty.  And  besides  these 
practical  mischiefs,  there  were  two  essential  de- 
fects in  the  constitution  of  Castile,  through  which 
perhaps  it  was  ultimately  subverted.  It  wanted 
those  two  brilliants  in  the  coronet  of  British  lib- 
erty, the  representation  of  freeholders  among  the 
commons,  and  trial  by  jury.  The  cortes  of  Cas- 
tile became  a  congress  of  deputies  from  a  few 
cities,  public  spirited,  indeed,  and  intrepid,  as 
we  find  them  in  liad  times,  to  an  eminent  degree, 
but  too  much  limited  in  number,  and  too  luicon- 
nected  with  the  teri-itorial  aristocracy,  to  main- 
tain a  just  balance  against  the  crown.  .  .  .  Per- 
haps in  no  European  luonarchy  except  our  own 
was  the  form  of  government  more  interesting 
than  in  Aragon,  as  a  fortunate  temperament  of 
law  and  justice  with  the  royal  authority.  .  .  . 
Blancas  quotes  a  noble  passage  from  the  acts  of 
cortes  in  14ol.  'We  have  always  heard  of  old 
time,  and  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  seeing 
the  great  barrenness  of  this  land,  and  the  poverty 
of  the  realm,  if  it  were  not  for  the  liberties 
thereof,  the  folk  would  go  hence  to  live  and 
abide  in  other  realms  and  lands  more  fruitful.' 
This  high  spirit  of  freedom  had  long  animated 
the  Aragonese.  After  several  contests  with  the 
crown  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  not  to  go  back  to 
earlier  times,  they  compelled  Peter  III.  in  1283 
to  grant  a  law  called  the  General  Privilege,  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Aragon,  and  perhaps  a  more 
full  and  satisfactory  basis  of  civil  liberty  than 
our  own."  They  further  "established  a  positive 
right  of  maintaining  their  liberties  by  arms. 
This  was  contained  in  the  Privilege  of  Union 
granted  by  Alfonso  III.  in  1287,  after  a  violent 
conflict  with  his  subjects;  but  which  was  after- 
wards so  completely  abolished,  and  even  eradi- 
cated from  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  that  its 
precise  words  have  never  been  recovered.  .  .  . 
That  watchfulness  over  public  liberty  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of  ricos 
hombres  .  .  .  and  which  was  afterwards  main- 
tained by  the  dangerous  Privilege  of  Union,  be- 
came the  duty  of  a  civil  magistrate  whose  office 
and  functions  are  the  most  pleasing  feature  in 
the  constitutional  history  of  Aragon.  The  Jus- 
tiza  or  Justiciary  of  Aragon  has  been  treated  by 
some  writers  as  a  sort  of  anomalous  magistrate. 
.  .  .  But  I  do  not  perceive  that  his  functions 
were,  in  any  essential  respect,  different  from 
those  of  the  chief  justice  of  England,  divided. 
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from  flio  time  of  Kilward  I.,  among  the  judges 

of  the  Kiiiif's  Heiieli VII  the  royiil  as  will 

IIS  terrilorliil  juilj;es  were  hoiiiiii  to  apply  f'^''  ''''' 
opinion  in  ease  of  legal  ilillieultles  aii>ii)ir  in  Ihcir 
coiiils,  which  he  was  to  certify  within  light 
(lays.  IJy  snl>sei|Uent  statutes  of  the  same  reign 
it  "was  made  penal  for  any  one  to  ohlain  letters 
from  the  king,  impeding  the  execution  of  tlie 
.Iiisli/a's  process,  and  they  were  declared  null. 
Inferior  courts  were  forbiiiilen  to  proceed  in  any 
business  after  his  prohibition.  .  .  .  There  are 
two  parts  of  his  renieclial  jurisdiction  which  de- 
serve special  notice.  These  are  the  processes  of 
juris  tirma,  or  tirmadel  lUrechio.  and  of  manifes- 
tation. The  former  l)ears  some  analogy  to  the 
writs  of  'pone'  and  'certiorari'  in  Kngland, 
through  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  exer- 
cises its  right  of  withdrawing  a  suit  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  inferior  tribimals.  But  the  Ara- 
gonese  juris  tirma  was  of  more  extensive  opera- 
tion. .  .  .  Tlie  proc<'Ss  termed  manifestation 
alTorded  as.'iniple  seoirity  for  personal  liberty  as 
that  of  juris  tirma  did  for  "properly." — II.  Hallam, 
Tlie  }[iil(lle  A</i:i.  eh.  4  (r.  2).  —  For  some  account 
of  the  loss  of  the  old  con.stitutional  liberties  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  under  Charles  V.,  secSi-.MN; 
A.  P.  151.S-l,l'J'i. — "The  coimcils  or  meetings  of 
tin-  bishops  after  the  reconipiesl,  like  the  later 
Councils  of  Toledo,  were  always  "jussu  regis,' 
anil  were  attended  by  counts  and  magnates  'ad 
videndum  sine  ad  amlicndum  verbuiu  Domini.' 
But  when  the  ecclesiastical  business  was  ended, 
it  was  nattual  that  the  lay  part  of  the  assem- 
bly should  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  the  iieople;  and  insensibly  this  after- 
part  of  the  proceedings  grew  as  the  first  part 
diminished  in  importance.  The  exact  date  when 
the  Council  merged  into  the  Curia  or  Cortes 
is  dillicnlt  to  delennine;  Sei"ior  Colmeiro  tiikes 
the  so-named  Council  of  Leon  in  ll)'.i()  as  the 
true  starting-iioint  of  the  latter.  Tlie  early 
monarchy  of  Spain  was  elective,  and  the  accla- 
mation of  the  as.semhled  people  (plebs)  was  at 
least  theoretically  necessary  to  render  the  king's 
election  valid.  The  presence  of  the  citizens  at 
the  Cortes  or  Zamora,  though  stated  by  Sando- 
val and  Morales,  is  iiujiugned  by  Senor  Col- 
meiro: but  at  the  Coimcil  of  Oviedo  in  1 1 15  were 
present  bishoj)s  of  Spain  and  Portugal  'cum 
principibus  et  plebe  pniediclae  regionis. '  and 
these  hitter  also  subscribed  the  Acts.  Still, 
though  present  and  making  their  inlluence  more 
and  more  felt,  there  is  no  record  of  a  true  re]ire- 
sentation  of  cities  until  Alfonso  IX.  convoked 
the  Cortes  of  Leon  in  IIHS,  '  ciun  arehiejiiscopo, 
et  episcopis,  et  magnatibus  regni  mei  et  cum 
electis  civibus  ex  singulis  civilatil)us' ;  from  this 
time  the  three  estates  —  clergy,  nobles,  citizens 
—  were  always  represented  in  the  Cortes  of  Leon. 
Unfortunately,  the  |)olitical  development  of  Cas- 
tille  did  not  synchronise  with  that  of  Leon.  In 
general,  that  of  Castillo  was  fully  half  a  century 
later.  We  pass  by  as  more  than  doubtful  the 
alleged  presence  of  citizens  at  Burgos  in  llOi); 
the  '  majores  civitalum  et  villarum '  at  the 
Cortes  of  Carrion  in  118S  were  not  deputies,  but 
the  judges  or  governors  of  twenty -eight  cities. 
It  is  not  till  the  united  Cortes  of  t)oth  kingdoms 
met  at  Seville  in  1250,  that  we  find  true  repre- 
sentation in  Castille.  Castille  was  always  more 
feudal  than  Leon.  It  is  in  this  want  of  simul- 
taneous development,  and  in  the  presence  of 
privileged  classes,  that  we  find  the  germ  of  the 


evils  which  eventually  destroyed  the  liberties  of 
Spain.  Neither  the  number  of  deputies  nor  of 
the  cities  represented  was  ever  lixeil;  at  Burgos, 
in  l:il.").  we  tind  2(KI  deputies  (procuradores)  from 
100  cities;  gradually  the  number  sank  till  seven- 
teen, and  finally  twenty-two,  cities  alone  were 
represented.  'Phc  deputies  were  clio.sen  from 
the  municipality  cither  by  lot,  by  rotation,  or  by 
election;  they  were  the  mere  spokesmen  of  the 
city  councils,  whose  mandate  was  imperative. 
Their  payment  was  at  first  by  the  cities,  but, 
after  1422,  by  the  king;  and  there  are  constant 
complaints  that  the  salary  was  insullicient.  The 
reign  of  .luan  II.  (140(i-r)4)  was  fatal  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Castille;  the  answers  to  the  demands  and 
petitions  of  the  deputies  were  deferred ;  and.  in 
fact,  if  not  in  form,  the  law  that  no  tax  should 
be  levied  without  consent  of  the  Cortes  was  con- 
stantly violated.  Still,  but  for  the  death  of 
Prince  .Juan,  in  1497,  and  the  advent  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty  with  the  po.s.sessioii  of  the 
Low  Countries,  the  old  liberties  might  yet  have 
been  recovereil.  ...  With  the  Cortes  of  Toledo, 
in  ir);!8.  ended  the  meeting  of  the  three  estates. 
The  nobility  first,  then  the  clergy,  were  elimi- 
nated from  the  Cortes,  leaving  only  the  proctors 
of  the  cities  to  become  servile  instruments  for 
the  purposes  of  taxation." — W.  Webster,  HfHeiD 
(if  Colmi'iro'K  "  Ciii'tfs  dc  hs  Aiifiyiins  Jtiiimi  de 
Lcnii  1/  de  f'dxtilln  "  (Afudiint/,  Am/.  16,  1884). 
CORUNNA,  Battle  of  (1809).     See  Spain: 

A.    1).    lS(IS-lS(l!)(AllifST J.\MAUV). 

CORUPEDION,  Battle  of.— A  battle  fought 
in  weslern  Phrygia,  15.  C.  281,  in  which  Lysim- 
machus,  one  of  the  disputants  for  Alexander's 
cmiiire,  was  defeated  by  Seleucus,  and  slain. — 
C.  Thiilwall,  J/i.'<f.  (if  Gretre.  eh.  GO. 

CORVEE. — One  of  the  feudal  rights  possessed 
in  France  (under  the  old  regime,  before  the  Revo- 
lution) "  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  over  his  sub- 
jects, b}'  means  of  which  he  could  employ  for 
his  own  profit  a  certain  niuubcr  of  their  days  of 
labour,  or  of  their  oxen  and  horses.  The  '  Cor- 
vee a  volonte, '  that  is  to  say,  at  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  Seigneur,  liad  been  coiuplctely  abol- 
ished [before  the  Revolution]:  forced  labour  had 
been  for  some  time  past  confined  to  a  certain 
number  of  days  a-year. " — A.  de  Tocqueville,  On 
the  Stdtc  (if  Society  in  France  before  1789,  note 
4  E.  (p.  499). 

CORVUS,  The  Roman.  Sec  Plnic  Wak, 
Tui-.  FiusT. 

COS,  OR  KOS.— One  of  the  islands  in  the 
jEgeau  called  the  Sporadcs,  near  the  Carian 
coast  of  A.sia  Minor.  The  island  was  sacred  to 
Asclepius,  or  /Esctdapeus,  and  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  celebrated  physician  Hippocrates,  as 
well  as  of  the  ])ainter  Apelles.  It  was  an  /Eolian 
colony,  but  joined  the  IJorian  confeilcracy. 

CdSIMO'  DE'  MEDICI,  The  ascendancy 
at  Florence  of.  See  Floiienci; :  A.  1).  \-l'S'.>- 
14(il. 

COSMOS,  COSMIOS,  COSMOPOLIS. 
See  l)KMni!(;i. 

COSSACKS,  The.—"  The  origin  of  the  Cos- 
sack trilies  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  ages;  and 
many  celebrated  historians  are  still  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  whence  the  term  Cossack,  or  rather 
Kosaque,  is  properly  to  be  derived.  This  word. 
indeed,  is  susceptible  of  so  many  etymological 
explanations,  as  scarcely  to  otier  for  any  one  of 
them  decided  grounds  of  preference.  Every 
thing,  however,  would  seem  to  favour  the  belief 
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that  the  word  Cossack,  or  Kosaque,  was  in  much 
earlier  use  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Caucasus  than 
in  tlie  Ukraine.  .  .  .  Sherer,  in  his  'Annals  of 
Russia  Minor,'  (La  Petite  Rus.sie,)  traces  back 
the  origin  of  the  Cossacks  to  the  ninth  century ; 
but  he  does  not  support  his  assertion  by  any 
facts  clothed  with  tlie  dignity  of  historical  truth. 
It  appears  certain,  however,  that  the  vast  pas- 
ture lands  between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper,  the 
country  lying  on  the  south  of  Ki'ow,  and  trav- 
ersed by  the  Dnieper  up  to  the  Black  Sea,  was 
the  principal  birthplace  of  the  Cossacks.  When, 
in  1242.  Batukhan  came  with  .500,000  men  to 
take  possession  of  the  empire  which  fell  to  his 
share  of  the  vast  inheritance  left  by  Tchingis 
Khan  [see  Mongols;  A.  D.  1339-1394],  he  extir- 
pated many  nations  and  disjjlaced  many  others. 
One  portion  of  the  Koraans  Hying  "from  the 
horrors  of  this  terrific  storm,  and  arriving  on  the 
borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  banks  of  the 
laik,  (now  Ouralsek,)  turned  to  the  left,  and  took 
refuge  between  the  embouchures  of  that  river, 
where  they  dwelt  in  small  numbers,  apart  from 
their  brethren,  in  a  less  fertile  climate.  These 
were,  incontestably,  the  progenitors  of  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  laik,  who  are,  historically,  scarcely 
important  enough  for  notice.  ...  At  the 
approach  of  this  formidable  invasion  towards  the 
Don,  that  portion  of  the  Romans  located  on  the 
left  bank  took  refuge  in  the  marshes,  and  in  the 
numerous  islands  formed  by  that  river  near  its 
embouchure.  Here  they  found  a  secure  retreat ; 
and  from  thence,  having,  from  their  new  posi- 
tion, acquired  maritime  habits  and  seafaring  ex- 
perience, they  not  only,  themselves,  resorted  to 
piracy  as  a  means  of  existence,  but  likewise  en- 
listed in  a  formidable  confederacy,  for  purposes 
of  rapine  and  pillage,  all  the  roving  and  discon- 
tented tribes  in  their  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood. These  latter  were  very  numerous.  The 
Tartars,  ever  but  indifferent  seamen,  had  not  the 
courage  to  join  them  in  these  piratical  expe- 
ditions. This  division  of  the  Komans  is  in- 
dubitably tlie  parent  stock  of  the  modern  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Don,  by  far  the  most  numerous  of 
the  Cossack  tribes:  by  amalgamation,  however, 
with  whole  hosts  of  Tartar  and  Calinuck  hordes, 
lawless,  desperate,  and  nomadic  as  themselves, 
they  lost,  in  some  degree,  the  priiniti\e  and 
deeply  marked  distinctive  character  of  their  race. 
The  Komans  of  the  Dnieper  offered  no  more 
energetic  resistance  to  the  invading  hordes  of 
Batukhan  than  had  been  shown  by  tlieir  brethren 
of  the  Don:  they  dispersed  in  various  directions, 
and  from  this  people,  flying  at  the  advance  of 
the  ferocious  Tartars,  descended  a  variety  of 
liordes,  who  occasionally  figure  in  liistory  as 
distinct  and  independent  nations.  .  .  .  [Thej'] 
ultimately  found  a  permanent  resting-place  in 
the  wild  islets  of  the  Dnieper,  below  the  cata- 
racts, where  dwelt  already  a  small  number  of 
their  ancient  compatriots,  who  had  escaped  the 
general  destruction  of  their  nation.  This  spot 
became  the  cradle  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine, 
or  of  the  tribes  known  in  after  times  as  the  Polish 
Cossacks.  When  Guedynum,  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania,  after  having  defeated  twelve  Russian 
princes  on  the  banks  of  the  Pierna,  conquered 
Kiow  with  ils  dependencies  in  1320,  the  wander- 
ing tribes  scattered  over  the  .steppes  of  the 
Ukraine  owned  his  allegiance.  After  the  vic- 
tories of  Olgierd,  of  Vitold,  and  of  Ladislas 
lagellon,    over  the    Tartars  and   the   Russians, 


large  bodies  of  Scythian  militia,  known  subse- 
quently by  the  comprehensive  denomination  of 
Cossacks,  or  Kosaques,  served  under  these  con- 
querors: and  after  the  union  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Lithuania  with  Poland,  in  1386,  they 
continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  grand  dukes 
of  Lithuania,  forming,  apparently,  an  intermedi- 
ate tribe  or  caste,  superior  to  the  peassintry  and 
inferior  to  the  nobles.  At  a  later  period,  "when 
the  Ukraine  was  annexed  to  the  Polish  crown, 
they  passed  under  the  protection  of  the  kings  of 
Poland.  .  .  .  Although  there  may,  doubtless, 
exist  .several  species  or  castes  of  Cossacks,  and  to 
whom  Russia  in  order  to  impose  on  Europe,  is 
pleased  to  give  as  many  different  names,  yet 
there  never  have  been,  nor  will  there  ever  be, 
properly  speaking,  more  than  two  principal 
tribes  of  the  Cossack  nation,  namely  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Don,  or  Don-Cossacks,  and  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Black  Sea,  known  in  ancient  times 
as  the  Polish  Cossacks,  or  Zaporowscy  Kozac)". 
.  .  .  The  Cossacks  [of  the  Don]  .  .  .  have  ren- 
dered signal  service  to  Russia,  which,  ever  since 
the  year  1549,  has  taken  them  under  lier  protec- 
tion, without,  however,  the  existence  of  any 
official  act,  treaty,  or  stipulation,  confirming 
their  submission  to  that  power.  .  .  .  The  Don- 
Cossacks  enjoy  a  certain  kind  of  liberty  and 
independence;  they  have  a  lietmau,  attaman.  or 
cliief,  nominated  b}'  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  and 
to  this  chief  they  yield  an  obedience  more  or  less 
willing  and  implicit ;  in  general,  they  are  com- 
manded only  by  Cossack  officers,  who  take  equal 
rank  in  the  Russian  army.  They  have  a  sepa- 
rate war  administration  of  their  own;  although 
they  are  compelled  to  furnish  a  stated  number  of 
recruits  who  serve  in  a  manner  for  life,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  rarely  discharged  before  attaining 
sixty  years  of  age :  on  the  whole,  their  condition 
is  happier  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Russian 
population.  They  belong  to  the  Greek-Russian 
church.  The  existence  of  this  small  republic  of 
the  Don,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  most  despotic 
and  most  extensive  empire  in  the  world,  appears 
to  constitute  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
is  not  as  yet  definitely  known,  and  the  ultimate 
solution  of  which  yet  remains  to  be  ascertained. " 
— H.  Krasinski,  The  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  ch. 
1. — The  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  transferred  their 
allegiance  from  the  King  of  Poland  to  the  Czar  of 
Russia  in  1654.  after  a  revolt  led  tiy  their  hetnian. 
Bogdan  Khmelnitski,  in  which  the\-  were  assisted 
by  the  neighboring  Tartars,  and  which  was  ac- 
companied by  terrible  scenes  of  slaughter  and 
destruction.     See  Pol.vnd:  A.  D.  1648-16.54. 

COSS.(EANS,  The.     See  Koss.«.\ns. 

COSTA  RICA:  A.  D.  1502.— Discovery  by 
Columbus.     See  Amekic.\.:  A.  D.  1498-1.505. 

A.  D.  1813-1871. — Independence  of  Spain. — 
Brief  annexation  to  Mexico. — The  failures  of 
federation,  the  vra.rs  and  revolutions  of  Central 
America.  See  Centr-\l  Amekk a:  A.  D.  1831- 
1871. 

A.  D.  1850.— The  Clayton  Bulwer  Treaty 
and  the  projected  Nicaragua  Canal.  See  >i'ic- 
AR.\ou.\:  A.  D.  1850. 

COSTANOAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Al'.OUICIXES:   COSTAXOAX  Familv. 

COSTER,  Laurent,  and  the  invention  of 
printing.     See  Printing:  A.  D.  1430-1456. 

COTARII.  See  Slavery,  JLedivEVal  and 
Modern:  England. 
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COTHON OF  CARTHAGE,  The.—  "Tliorc   ; 
wiTf  iwii  laiiil  liH-kicI  (loiksiir  liarlioiirs.  opiiiiiij; 
the  iiiir  iiiio  till- ciiliir.  and  Imili,  it  woiiM   scorn, 
till' wnrknf  liiiiiiaii  liiimls.  .  .  .  Tin- outer  harlxuir 
was  rrclaiittnlar.  alicuit  1.400  fct-t  long  and  1.100    . 
liroad.  and  was  appropriated  to  niercliant  vessels;   , 
the  inner  was  eirculnr  like  a  drinkini;  cup,  whence   ! 
it  was  called  the  t'ollmn,  and  was  reserved  for 
ships  of  war.     It  could  not  lie  approached  except 
through  the  merclianl  harbour,  and  the  enlnuice 
to  this  last  was  only  TO  feel  wide,  and  cnuld  lie 
closed  at  any  time  by  chains.     The  war  harbour 
was  entirely   surroundeil   by   quays,  containing 
separate  docks  for  22(1  ships.     In  front  of  each 
dock  were  two  Ionic  pillars  of  marble,  -so  that 
the  whole  must   have   jircsenled   the  appearance 
of  a  splendid  circular  <i>lonnade.     Right  in  the 
centre  of  the  harbour  was  an  island,  the  head-   j 
ijuarters  of  the  admiral.  "—R.  R.  Smith,  Curtlntije 
mill  till  Oirl/iiiyiiiiiiiiK,  cli.  20.  I 

COTSETI.  Sie  Si..\vi--.uv,  Mki>i.«v.\l  .\nd 
MoUKits  :   Knoi.a.ni). 

COTTON,  Rev.  John,  and  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  SeeMASsACin;8ETTS:A.D. 
l(!:!l-lti:!(i. 

COTTON  FAMINE,  The.  See  EKOI-Axn: 
A.    1>.   I  Ml  I  -ISIl.-). 

COTTON-GIN  :  Eli  Whitney's  invention 
and  its  effects.  See  Unitei>  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  Isls  1S21. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE:  The  great 
inventions  in  spinning  and  weaving. —  "  Cotton 
had  been  used  in  thcc.Mrcnie  East  and  in  the  ex- 
treme West  from  the  earliest  periods  of  which 
we  have  any  record.  Tlie  Spaniards,  on  their 
discovery  of  America,  found  tlie  Mexicans  clothed 
in  cotton.  .  .  .  But  though  the  use  of  cotton  had 
been  known  from  the  earliest  ages,  both  in  India 
and  America,  no  cotton  gotxls  were  imported 
into  Europe;  and  in  the  ancient  world  both  rich 
and  poor  were  clothed  in  silk,  linen,  and  wool. 
The  industrious  Jloors  introduced  cotton  into 
Spain.  Many  centuries  afterwards  cotton  was 
imported  into  Italy.  Saxony  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Isolated  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  with 
little  wciilth,  little  indu.strv,  and  no  roads;  rent 
by  civil  commotions;  the  fcnglish  were  the  last 
people  in  Europe  to  introduce  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods  into  their  own  homes.  Towards 
thedoseof  the  16thcentury,  indeed,  cotton  goods 
were  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  Statute  Hook, 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  cottons  of  Manches- 
ter was  regulated  by  .Vets  passed  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII..  Edward  VI..  and  Elizabeth. 
But  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  conclud- 
ing that  Manchester  cottons,  in  the  time  of  the 
Tudors,  were  woollen  goods,  and  did  not  consist 
of  cotton  at  all.  More  than  a  century  elapsed 
before  any  considerable  trade  in  cotton  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  legislature.  The  woollen 
manufacturers  complained  that  people  were  dress- 
ing their  eliihlreii  in  printed  cottons;  and  Par- 
liament was  actually  persuaded  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  Indian  iirinted  calicoes.  Even 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  however,  was  unable  to 
extinguish  the  growing  taste  for  Indian  cottons. 
.  .  .  The  ta.ste  for  cotton  led  to  the  introduction 
of  calico-printing  in  London  ;  Parliament  in  order 
to  encourage  the  new  trade,  was  induced  to 
sanction  the  importation  of  plain  cotton  cloths 
from  India  under  a  duty.  The  demand,  which 
was  thus  created  for  calicoes,  probably  promoted 
their  manufacture  at  home.  .  .  .   Up  to  the  mid- 


dle of  the  last  ecnlury  cotton  goods  were  really 
never  made  at  all.  The  .so-called  cotton  manu- 
factures were  a  combination  of  wool  or  linen  and 
cotton.  No  Englishman  had  been  able  to  jiro- 
duce  a  cotton  thread  strong  enough  for  the  warp. 
.  .  .  The  superior  skill  of  the  Indian  manufac- 
turers enabled  them  to  use  cotton  for  a  warp; 
while  clum.sy  workmanship  made  the  use  of  cot- 
ton as  a  warp  uiuittainalile  at  home.  In  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  then,  a  piece  of  cot- 
ton cloth  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  had  never 
been  made  in  England,  The  so-called  cotton 
goods  were  all  made  in  the  cottages  of  the 
weavers.  The  yarn  was  carded  by  hand ;  it  was 
spun  by  hand;  it  was  worked  into  cloth  by  a 
hand  loom.  .  .  .  The  operation  of  weaving  was, 
however,  much  more  rajiid  than  that  of  spinning. 
The  weaver  consunieil  more  weft  than  his  own 
family  could  supply  liim  with;  and  the  weavers 
generally  experienced  the  greatest  difliculty  in 
obtaining  sutUcient  yarn.  About  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  the  ingenuity  of  two  persons, 
a  father  and  a  son,  made  this  difference  more 
apjiarent.  The  shuttle  hail  originally  been  thrown 
by  the  hand  from  one  en<l  of  the  loom  to  the 
other.  .Jolui  Kay.  a  native  of  Bury,  by  his  in- 
vention of  the  Hy-shultle  [patented  in  17!!:!], 
saved  the  weaver  from  this  labo\ir.  .  .  .  Robert 
Kay,  John  Kay's  .son,  added  the  drop-bo.x,  by 
means  of  which  the  weaver  was  able  '  to  use  an_v 
one  of  three  shuttles,  each  containing  a  different 
coloured  weft,  without  the  trouble  of  taking 
them  from  and  replacing  them  in  the  lathe.'  By 
means  of  these  inventions  the  productive  power 
of  each  weaver  was  doubled.  .  ,  .  Carding  and 
roving  were  both  slowly  ])erformed.  .  .  .  The 
trade  was  in  this  bumble  an<l  primitive  stale 
when  a  series  of  e.xiraordinary  and  uu]iaralleled 
inventions  revolutionised  the  conditions  on  which 
cotton  had  been  hitherto  prepared.  A  little 
more  than  a  century  ago  .lohn  Ilargreaves,  a  poor 
weaver  in  the  neighbom-liood  of  Blaekbiun.  was 
returning  home  from  a  long  walk,  in  which  ho 
had  been  purchasing  a  furtlnir  supply  <if  yarn 
for  his  loom.  As  he  entered  his  cottage,  his  wife 
Jenny  accidentally  upset  the  spindle  which  slii^ 
was  using.  Ilargreaves  nolici'd  lliat  the  spindles 
which  were  now  thrown  into  an  upright  position, 
continued  to  revolve,  and  that  the  thread  was 
still  spinning  in  his  wife's  hand.  The  idea  im- 
mediately occurred  to  him  that  it  wotild  be  pos- 
sible to  connect  a  considerable  number  of  up- 
right spindles  with  one  wheel,  and  thus  multiply 
the  productive  powerof  each  sjiinster,  .  .  .  Ilar- 
greaves succeeded  in  keeping  his  admirable  in- 
venticm  secret  for  a  time;  but  the  powers  of  his 
machine  soon  became  known.  His  ignorant 
neighbours  hastily  concluded  that  a  machine, 
which  enabled  one  spinster  to  do  the  work  of 
eight,  would  throw  multitudes  of  persons  out  of 
employment.  A  mob  broke  into  his  house  and 
destroyed  his  machine.  Ilargreaves  himself  had 
to  retire  to  Nottingham,  where,  with  the  friendly 
assistance  of  anothi'r  person,  he  was  able  to  lake 
out  a  patent  [1T70J  for  llie  spinning- jenny,  as  the 
machine,  in  compliment  to  his  industrious  wife, 
was  called.  The  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  cotton  manufacture. 
Rut  the  .  .  .  yarn  spun  by  the  jenny,  like  that 
which  had  previously  been  spun  by  hand,  Wiis 
neither  fine  enough  nor  hard  enough  to  be  em- 
ployed as  warp,  and  linen  or  woollen  threads  had 
con.secjueutly   to  be  used    for  this  purpo.se.     In 
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the  very  year,  however,  in  which  Hargreaves 
moved  from  Blackburn  to  Nottingham.  Richard 
Arkwriglit  [who  began  life  as  a  barber's  assistant] 
took  out  a  patent  [1769]  for  liis  .still  more  cele- 
brated machine.  .  .  .  '  After  many  years  intense 
and  painful  application,'  he  invented  his  mem- 
orable machine  for  spinning  by  rollers:  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  gigantic  industry  which 
has  done  more  than  any  other  trade  to  concen- 
trate in  this  country  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
...  He  passed  the  thread  over  two  pairs  of 
rollers,  one  of  which  was  made  to  revolve  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  other.  The  thread,  after 
passing  the  pair  revolving  slowlj-,  was  drawn 
into  the  requisite  tenuity  by  the  rollers  revolving 
at  a  higher  rapidity.  By  this  simple  but  mem- 
orable "invention  Arkwriglit  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing thread  capable  of  employment  as  warp. 
From  the  circumstance  that  the  mill  at  which 
his  machinery  was  first  erected  was  driven  by 
water  jiower,  the  machine  received  the  somewhat 
inappropriate  name  of  the  water  frame;  the 
thread  spun  by  it  was  usually  called  the  water 
twist.  Invention  of  tlie  spinning-jenny  and  the 
water  frame  would  have  been  useless  if  the  old 
system  of  hand-carding  had  not  been  superseded 
by  a  more  efficient  and  more  rapid  process.  Just 
as  Arkwriglit  applied  rotatory  motion  to  spin- 
ning, so  Lewis  Paul  introduced  revolving  cylin- 
ders for  carding  cotton.  .  .  .  This  extraordinary 
series  of  inventions  placed  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  yarn  at  the  disposal  of  the  weaver.  But 
the  machinery,  which  had  thus  been  introduced, 
was  still  incapable  of  providing  yarn  fit  for  the 
finer  qualities  of  cotton  cloth.  .  .  .  This  defect, 
however,  was  removed  by  the  ingenuity  of  Samuel 
Crompton,  a  young  weaver  residing  near  Bolton. 
Crompton  succeeded  in  combining  in  one  machine 
the  various  excellences  '  of  Arkwright's  water 
frame  and  Hargreaves'  jenny.'  Like  the  former, 
his  machine,  which  from  its  nature  is  happily 
called  the  mule,  '  has  a  sj'Stem  of  rollers  to  re- 
duce the  roving ;  and  like  the  latter  it  has  spin- 
dles without  bobbins  to  give  the  twist.  .  .  .  The 
effects  of  Crompton's  great  invention  may  be 
stated  epigrammatically.  .  .  .  The  natives  of 
India  could  spin  a  pound  of  cotton  into  a  thread 
119  miles  long.'  The  English  succeed  in  spin- 
ning the  same  thread  to  a  length  of  160  miles. 
Yarn  of  the  finest  quality  was  at  once  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  weaver.  .  .  .  The  ingenuity  of  Har- 
greaves, Arkwriglit  and  Crompton  had  been 
exercised  to  jjroviile  the  weaver  with  yarn.  .  .  . 
The  spinster  had  beaten  the  weaver.  .  .  .  Ed- 
mund Cartwright,  a  clerg^^man  residing  in  Kent, 
happened  to  be  staying  at  Matlock  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1784,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  company 
of  some  JIanchester  gentlemen.  The  conversa- 
tion turned  on  Arkwright's  machinery,  and  "one 
of  the  companj-  observed  that,  as  soon  as  Ark- 
wright's patent  expired,  so  many  mills  would  be 
erected  and  so  much  cotton  spun  that  hands 
would  never  be  found  to  weave  it.'  Cartwright 
replied  '  that  Arkwriglit  must  then  set  his  wits  to 
work  to  invent  a  weaving  mill.'  .  .  .  Within 
three  years  he  hail  himself  proved  that  the  in- 
vention was  practicalile  by  producing  the  power- 
loom.  .Subsequent  inventors  imjiroved  the  idea 
which  Cartwright  had  originated,  and  within 
fifty  years  from  the  date  of  his  memorable  visit 
to  Matloekthere  were  not  lessthan  100,000  power- 
looms  at  work  in  Great  Britain  alone.  .  .  .  Other 
inventions,    less    generally    remembered,    were 


hardly  less  wonderful  or  less  beneficial  than  these. 
.  .  .  Sclieele,  the  Swedish  philosopher,  discovered 
in  1774  the  bleaching  properties  of  chlorine,  or 
oxymuriatic  acid.  Berthollet,  the  French  chem- 
ist, conceived  the  idea  of  applying  the  acid  to 
bleaching  cloth.  ...  In  the  same  year  in  which 
Watt  and  Henry  were  introducing  the  new  acid 
to  the  bleacher.  Bell,  a  Scotchman,  was  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  trade  in  printed  calicoes. 
•  The  old  method  of  printing  was  by  blocks  of 
sycamore.'.  .  .  This  clumsy  process  was  super- 
seded by  cylinder  printing.  .  .  .  Such  are  the 
leading  inventions,  which  made  Great  Britain  in 
less  than  a  century  the  wealthiest  country  in  the 
world."— S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Eng.  from  1815, 
B.  1,  ch.  1. 

Also  ix:  R.  W.  C.  Taylor,  Introd.  to  a  Hut. 
of  the  Factory  Syntem,  ch.  10. — E.  Baines,  llut. 
of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain. — A. 
Urc,  Thi   Colti'vi  Minnifiu-tvreof  Great  Britain. 

COULMIERS,  Battle  of  (1870).  See 
Fi;.\nck:  A.  D.  1870-1871. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  The  Mormons  at. 
See  MoRMOxis.\r:  A.  D.  1846-1848. 

COUNCIL  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND.  See 
New  England:  A.  D.  10iO-li;«;  IC^n-KKl ; 
and  163.5. 

COUNCIL  OF  BLOOD,  The.  SeeNETHER- 
LAXDs:   A.  1).  l.')67. 

COUNCIL    OF    FIVE    HUNDRED,   The 

Athenian.    See  Athens:  B.  C.  ."ilO-oOi The 

French.  See  Fraxce:  A.  D.  1795  (June — Sep- 
te.mber). 

COUNCIL  OF  TEN,  The.  See  Venice: 
A.  D.  103'2-1319. 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  ANCIENTS,  The. 
See  FRAxri;:  A.  D.  1795  (JxNE — September). 

COUNCIL,     THE     PRIVY.       See    Privy 

CoiN<TI.. 

COUNCILS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  General 

or  Ecumenical. — There  are  seven  councils  ad- 
mitted by  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  as 
lecumenical  (or  ecumenical)  —  that  is  general,  or 
universal.  'The  Roman  Catholics  recognize  thir- 
teen more,  making  twenty  in  all  —  as  follows: 
1.  The  sj-nod  of  apostles  in  Jerusalem.  2.  The 
first  Council  of  Xice,  A.  D.  325  (see  Xic.ea, 
The  First  Council).  3.  The  first  Council  of 
Constantinople,  A.  D.  381.  4.  The  first  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  431.  5.  The  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451.  6.  The  second  Council 
of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  553.  7.  The  third 
Council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  681.  8.  The 
second  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  787.  9.  The 
fourth  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  869. 
10.  The  first  Lateran  Council,  A.  D.  1123.  11. 
The  second  Lateran  Council.  A.  D.  1139.  12. 
The  third  Lateran  Council,  A.  D.  1179.  13. 
The  fourth  Lateran  Council.  A.  D.  121.5.  14. 
The  first  a?cumenical  synod  of  Lyon,  A.  D.  1245. 
15.  The  second  oecumenical  synod  of  Lyon, 
A.  D.  1274.  16.  The  Synod  of  Vienne  in  Gaul, 
A.  D.  1311.  17.  The  Council  of  Constance, 
A.  D.  1414  (see  P.u»acy:  A.  D.  1414-1418). 
18.  The  Council  of  Basel,  A.  D.  1431  (see 
P.u»act:  a.  D.  1431-1448).  19.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  A.  D.  1545  (see  P.vpacy:  A.  D.  1537- 
1563).  20.  The  Council  of  the  Vatican,  A.  D. 
1869  (see  P.vPACY:  A.  D.  1869-1870). 

COUNT  AND  DUKE,  Roman.— Origin  of 
the  titles. — 'The  defence  of  tlie  Hdniaii  empire 
was  at  length  committed  [under  Constautine  and 
his  successors]  to  eight  masters-general  of  the 
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cnvalrv  and  iiifanliy.  I'lulcr  their  orders  thirty- 
live  military  ((HimiaiKlcrs  wcri'  stationid  in  tlio 
proviiKis—  llinc  in  Hrilain,  six  in  Gaul,  niu-  in 
Spain,  one  in  Italy,  (ivc  on  tin-  Upper  and  fmir 
nn  the  Lower  Danube,  in  Asia  eight,  three  in 
Kfiypt,  and  four  iu  Afriea.  The  titles  of  Counts 
ami  Dukes,  by  whieh  they  were  i)roperly  dis- 
tinguished, have  obtained  "in  modern  languages 
so  very  dilTerent  a  sense  that  the  use  of  them 
may  oeeasion  some  sur])rise.  But  it  should  be 
reeoUeeted  that  the  seeond  of  those  appellations 
is  only  a  corruption  of  Uw  Latin  word  whieh 
was  indiscriminately  applied  to  any  military 
chief.  All  these  jirovincial  generals  were  there- 
fore dukes;  but  no  more  than  ten  among  them 
were  dignilied  with  the  rank  of  counts  or  com- 
panionsTa  title  of  lioiiour,  or  rather  of  favoiu-. 
which  had  been  recently  invented  in  the  court  of 
Constant  inc.  A  gold  belt  was  the  ensign  which 
distinguislieil  the  olliceof  the  counts  and  dukes." 
— E.  (iibl)on,  J><c/iiii'  iiiid  Fall  nf  tin  lli'iinni  Km- 
pin-,  i-h.  17.  — "The  Duke  and  the  Count  of 
modern  Euroi>e  —  what  are  they  but  the  Generals 
and  Companions  {Duces  and  Comitcs)of  a  Roman 
province?  Wliy  or  when  they  changed  places, 
the  Duke  climbing  up  into  such  unquestioned 
pre-ennnence  over  Ins  former  stiperior  the  Count, 
I  know  not,  nor  yet  by  what  jnocess  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  latter  was  the  precise  equiva- 
lent of  the  Scandinavian  .larl." — T.  Hodgkin, 
Itiih/ lui'l  Iln-  l/ir<iir,ry.  M;  1.  <•//.  3. 

COUNT  OF  THE  DOMESTICS.— In  the 
organization  of  llie  Imjierial  Household,  during 
the  later  jieriod  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
officers  called  Counts  of  the  Dimieslics  "com- 
manded the  various  divisions  of  the  household 
troops,  known  by  the  names  of  Domeslici  and 
Protectores,  and  thus  together  replaced  the 
I'rielorian  Prefect  of  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Empire.  .  .  .  Theoretically,  their  duties  would 
not  greatly  dilTer  from  those  of  a  t'olonel  in  the 
Guards." — T.  Ilodgkin,  Iluli/  mid  Ihr  lurddem, 
M:  1,  r/,.  :',. 

COUNT  OF  THE  SACRED  LARGES- 
SES.—  In  the  later  Roman  empire,  "the  Count 
who  bad  charge  of  the  Sacred  (i.  e.  Imperial) 
Bt)unty,  should  have  been  by  his  title  simply 
the  Grand  Almoner  of  the  Empire.  ...  In 
practice,  however,  the  minister  who  took  charge 
of  the  Imperial  Largesses  had  to  find  ways  and 
means  for  every  other  form  of  Imperial  expendi- 
ture. .  .  .  Tlie  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses 
was  therefore  in  fact  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  Empire." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy 
mill  llir  III  null  IS.  Ii/:.  1,  r/i.  3. 

COUNT  OF  THE  SAXON  SHORE.  See 
S.WON  Sikphk. 

COUNT     PALATINE.      See     P.vi.atink, 

Col  NTS. 

COUNTER-REFORMATION,  The.  See 
P.WAc  v;  .\.  I).  l.->;!4-l.-)4il;  l.-)HT-l,563;  ir)55-1603. 

COUNTRY  PARTY,  The.  See  ENc:i,.\Nn: 
A.  D.  107'J-l(i7;j. 

COUP  D'  feTAT  OF  LOUIS  NAPO- 
LEON,   The.     See  Fiwnck:   A.  D.   luni ;  and 

COUREURS  DE  BOIS.— "  Out  of  the 
beaver  trade  [in  the  17tli  century]  rose  a  huge 
evil,  baneful  to  the  growth  and"  the  morals  of 
Canada.  All  that  was  most  active  and  vigorous 
in  the  colony  took  to  the  woods,  and  escaped 
from  the  control  of  intendants,  councils  and 
IJriests,  to  the  savage  freedom  of  the  wilderness. 


Not  only  were  the  possible  profits  great,  but,  in 
the  ]uir.suit  of  them,  there  was  a  fascinating 
element  of  adventure  and  danger.  The  bush 
rangers,  or  coureurs  de  bois,  were  to  the  king  an 
object  of  horror.  They  defeated  his  i>lans  for 
the  incr<'ase  of  the  pojiiilation,  and  shocked  his 
native  instinct  of  discipline  and  order.  Edict 
after  edict  was  directed  again.st  them:  and  more 
than  once  the  colony  jiresented  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  the  greater  part  of  its  young  men 
turned  into  forest  outlaw.s.  .  .  .  'NVe  hear  of 
seigniories  abandoned  ;  farms  turning  again  into 
forests;  wives  and  children  left  in  destitution. 
The  exodus  of  the  cotircurs  de  bois  woidd  lake 
at  times  the  character  of  an  organized  move- 
ment. The  famous  Du  Lhut  is  said  to  have 
made  a  general  cond)ination  of  the  young  men 
of  Canada  to  follow  him  into  the  woods.  Their 
plan  was  to  be  absent  four  years,  in  order  that 
the  edicts  against  Ibcm  might  have  time  to 
relent.  The  intendant  DuchesMeau  reported  that 
800  men  out  of  a  jiopulation  of  less  llian  10.01)0 
.souls  had  vanished  from  sight  in  the  immensity 
of  a  boundless  wilderness.  Whereupon  the  king 
ordered  that  any  person  going  into  the  woods 
without  a  license  should  be  whipiied  and  branded 
for  the  first  oflence,  and  sent  for  life  to  the  gal- 
leys for  the  second.  .  .  .  Under  such  leaders  as 
Du  Llnit,  the  coureurs  de  bois  built  forts  of 
]ialisades  at  various  ]ioints  throughout  the  West 
and  Northwest.  They  had  a  post  of  this  sorl 
at  Detroit  some  time  before  its  |)ermanent  settle- 
ment, as  well  as  others  on  Lake  Superior  and  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  They  occupied 
them  as  long  as  it  suited  their  purposes,  and 
then  abandoned  them  to  the  next  comer.  Mich- 
illiniackinac  was,  however,  their  chief  resort." 
—  F.  I'arknian,  T/ii  OhI  lin/iiiic  in  ('miiida, 
cli.  17. 

COURLAND,  Christian  conquest  of.  See 
Livonia:   rjTii-i:iTii  Ckntuiues. 

COURT  BARON.     See  Manors. 

COURT  CUSTOMARY.     See  Manohs. 

COURT-LEET.  Sec  Manors,  and  Sac  and 
Soc. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY.  See  Chancel- 
lor. 

COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS.  See 
CiiiiA  Kki^is. 

COURT  OF  HIGH  COMMISSION.  See 
Enci.aND:    a.  I).   l.")!l;  and  A.   I).   KiMd. 

COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH.  See  Curia 
Rixiis. 

COURT,  SUPREME,  of  the  United  States. 
See  Si  iMtF.MK  ( 'niiiT. 

COURTRAI  :  A.  D.  1382.— Pillaged  and 
burned  by  the  French.  See  Fi.AMiKiis:  .V.  I). 
i:is2. 

A.  D.  1646. — Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.     See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  UU.V  11)40. 

A.  D.  1648. — Taken  by  the  Spaniards.  See 
Nethkri.ands  (Spanish  I'uovinces):  A.  D. 
I(i47-1()48. 

A.  D.  1667. — Taken  by  the'  French.  See 
Netherlands  (The  Spanish  Provinces);  A.  D. 
1667. 

A.  D.  1668.— Ceded  to  France.  See  Nether- 
lands (Holland):  A.  D.  HKiS. 

A.  D.  1679. — Restored  to  Spain.  See  Nime- 
ouEN,  The  Peace  of. 


COURTRAI,  The  Battle  of.— The  battle  of 
Courtnii  (.July  11,    .V.    1).    \Z»'i),    in    which   the 
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barons  and  knights  of  France  wcro  fearfully 
slaughtered  by  the  sturtly  burghers  of  Flanders, 
was  sometimes  called  the  Day  of  the  Spurs,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  gilt  spurs  which 
was  taken  from  the  l)odies  of  the  dead  and  hung 
up  by  the  victors  in  Courtrai  cathedral, — G.  W. 
Kitchen,  llint.  <if  Francf,  bk.  3,  ch.  10,  sect.  3, — 
See  Fi.ANDKKs:  A.  D.  1299-1304. 

COURTS  OF  LOVE.  See  Provence:  A.D. 
1179-1207. 

COUTHON,  and  the  French  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Sect  France: 
A.  1).  1793  (.June— OcToiiEH),  to  1794  (.Iuly). 

COUTRAS,  Battle  of  (1587).  See  France: 
A.  D.  l.W4-l.")S9. 

COVADONGA,  Cave  of.  See  Spain;  A.  D. 
713-737. 

COVENANT,  The  Halfway.  See  Boston: 
A.  1).  16r)7-1669. 

COVENANT,  The  Solemn  League  and. 
See  Eniji.and:  A.  I).   1643  {.July — SErTEMBEU). 

COVENANTERS.— The  name  given  to  the 
signers  and  supporters  of  the  Scottish  National 
Covenant  (see  Scotland:  A.  D.  1.557,  1581  and 
1688)  and  afterwards  to  all  who  adhered  to  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland.  The  war  of  ]\Iontrose  with  the 
Covenanters  will  be  found  narrated  under  Scot- 
land: A.  D.  1644-1645.  For  the  story  of  the  per- 
secution which  they  suffered  under  the  restored 
Stuarts,  see  Scotland:  A.  D.  1600-1666;  1669- 
1679;  1679;  and  1681-1689. 

COVENANTS,  The  Scottish.  See  Scot- 
l.\nd:  A.  I).  15.57-1.581;  and  1038. 

COWBOYS.— During  the  War  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  "there  w.as  a  venal  and  bloody 
set  which  hung  on  the  skirts  of  the  British  army, 
well  know'n  as  Cow-boys.  They  were  plunderers 
and  ruffians  by  profession,  and  came  to  have 
their  name  from  their  cattle-stealing.  Some  of 
the  most  cruel  and  disgraceful  murders  and  bar- 
barities of  the  war  were  perpetrated  by  them. 
Whenevei  they  were  caught  they  were  hung  up 
at  once. " — C.  W.  Elliott,  Tlie  Xew  Eny.  Hint. ,  v. 
2,  p.  373. — See,  also,  United  States  of  A.m.: 
A.  D.  1780  (August — September). 

COWPENS,  Battle  of  the  (1781).  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1780-1781. 

CRACOW :  A.  D.  1702.— Taken  by  Charles 
Xn.  of  Sweden.  See  Scandinavian  St.\tes 
(Sweden):  A.  D.  1701-1707. 

A.  D.  1793-1794. — Occupied  by  the  Russians. 
— Rising  of  the  citizens. — Surrender  and  ces- 
sion to  Austria.  See  Poland:  A.  1).  1793- 
1796. 

A.  D.  1815.— Creation  of  the  Republic.  See 
Vienna,  The  Congress  of. 

A.  D.  1831-1846. — Occupation  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  Russians  and  Prussians. — Extinction 
of  the  Republic. — Annexation  to  Austria.  See 
Austria:  A.  D.  181.5-1846. 


CRADLE  OF  LIBERTY.  See  Faneuil 
Hall. 

CRAFT-GUILDS.  See  Guilds,  Medlbval. 

CRAGIE  TRACT,  The.  See  New  York: 
A.  I).  1786-1799. 

CRAL.— KRALE.— "The  princes  of  Servia 
(Ducange,  Faniil,  Dalinatica=,  <.V:c.,  c.  3^,  9) 
were  styled  'despots'  in  Greek,  and  Cral  in  their 
native  idiom  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Gra-c. ,  ]>.  751). 
That  title,  the  equivalent  of  king,  appears  to  be 
of  Sclavonic  origin,  from  whence  it  lias  been 
borrowed  by  the  Hungarians,  the  modern  Greeks, 


and  even  by  the  Turks  (Leunelavius,  Pandect. 
Turc,  p.  422),  who  reserve  the  name  of  Padishah 
for  the  Emperor. " — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  tlie  Roman  Empire,  ch.  63,  note. — See,  also, 
Balkan  and  Danubian  States:  A.  D.  1341- 
13.56  (Servia). 

CRANNOGES.     See  Lake  Dwellinos. 

CRANNON  (KRANNON),  Battle  of  (B.  C. 
322).     See  Greece:  B.  C.  323-322. 

CRAONNE,  Battle  of.  See  Fr.\nce:  A.  D. 
1814  (.January — ^Iarch). 

CRASSUS  AND  THE  FIRST  TRIUM- 
VIRATE.    See  Rome;  B.  C.  78-68,  to  57-53. 

CRATER,  Battle  of  the  Petersburg.  See 
United  States  of  Am.;  A.  I).  1864  (.July; 
Virginia). 

CRATERUS,  AND  THE  WARS  OF 
THE  DIADOCHI.  See  Macedonia:  B.  C. 
323-310. 

CRANGALLIDiE,    The.     See   Hieroduli. 

CRAYFORD,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  457).— The 
second  battle  fouglit  between  the  Britons  and  the 
invading  Jutes,  under  Hengest,  for  the  possession 
of  southeastern  Britain.  See  England:  A.  D. 
449-473. 

CR^CY,  Battle  of  (1346).  See  France; 
A.  D.  1337-1360. 

CREDIT  MOBILIER  SCANDAL.  — On 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  December,  1872,  attention  was  called  by  the 
Speaker  to  charges  nuule  in  the  ju-eceding  can- 
vass "that  the  Vice-President,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent elect,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  several 
Senators,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  a  large 
number  of  Representatives  had  been  bribed, 
during  the  years  1867  and  1868,  by  presents  of 
stock  in  a  corporation  known  as  the  Credit  Mobi- 
lier  [organized  to  contract  for  building  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad]  to  vote  and  act  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  On  his 
motion,  an  investigating  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, L.  P.  Poland,  of  Vermont,  being  chair- 
man. The  Poland  Committee  reported  February 
18th,  1873,  recommending  the  expulsion  of  Oakes 
Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  for  '  selling  to  members 
of  Congress  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Credit 
Mol)ilier  below  their  real  value,  with  intent 
thereby  to  influence  the  votes  of  such  mendjers,' 
and  of  .James  Brooks,  of  New  York,  for  receiving 
such  stock.  The  Hou.se  modified  the  proposed 
expulsion  into  an  'absolute  condemnation  '  of 
the  conduct  of  both  mendjers. " — A.  .Johnston, 
Hist,  of  Am.  Politics,  pp.  219-220.— lii'pt.  of  Select 
Com.  (42rf  Cong.,  Sdsess.,  IT.  i?.  rept.  no.  77). 

Also  in;  J.  B.  Crawford,  The  Credit  Mobilier 
(f  Am. 

CREEKS, —  Creek  Wars.  See  American 
Aborigines:  Muskiiogean  Family  ;  also  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1813-1814  (August- 
April),  and  Florida;  A.  D.  1816-1818. 

CREES,  The.  See  American  Aborigines; 
Algonquian  Family. 

CREFELD,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1758. 

CREMA,  Siege  of  (1159-1160).  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  U 54-1162. 

CREMONA:  The  Roman  Colony.— Siege 
by  the  Gauls.     See  Rome:  B.  C.  295-191. 

A.  D.  69. — Destruction  by  the  Flavians.  See 
I^ome:  a.  D.  69. 

A.  D.  1702. — Defeat  of  the  French.  See 
Italy  (Savoy  and  Piedmont):  A.  D.  1701- 
1713, 
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CREOLE. — "  In  Europe  it  i.s  very  common  to 
attiuh  til  the  term  ('rt-nlc  the  idea  nf  a  |iarticular 
riinipli'xiDn.  Tliisisa  mistake.  Tin- designation 
Cti'ole  [in  Spanish  American  regions]  proi)erly 
belongs  to  all  the  natives  of  America  born  of 
parents  who  have  emignited  from  the  Old  World, 
lie  those  parents  Europeans  or  Africans.  There 
nrc,  therefore,  white  as  well  as  black  Creoles. 
.  .  .  The  term  Creole  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Spanish  wonl  •crioUo,'  which  is  derived  from 
'eriar,'  to  create  or  to  foster.  The  Spaniards 
apply  the  term  'criollo'  not  merely  totheliuman 
nice,  but  also  In  animals  propagated  in  the  colo- 
nies, but  of  pure  European  blo<j<l:  tlnis  they  have 
Creole  horses,  bullocks,  poultry,  <S:c." — J.  J. 
VonTsclnidi.  Tiarehin  Peni,ch.  5,  {ludfoot-ziote. 
—  "The  term  Creole  is  conunonly  applied  in 
bo>iks  to  the  native  of  a  Spanish  colony  descended 
from  European  ancestors,  while  often  the  popular 
acceptation  conveys  the  idea  of  an  origin  i)artly 
Afric.in.  In  fact,  its  meaning  varies  in  different 
times  and  regions,  and  in  Ixiuisiana  alone  has, 
and  has  had,  its  broad  and  its  close,  its  earlier 
and  its  later,  significance.  For  instance,  it  did 
not  here  first  lielong  to  the  descendants  of 
Spanish,  but  of  French  settlers.  But  such  a 
meaning  implied  a  certain  excellence  of  origin, 
and  so  came  early  to  include  any  native  of 
French  or  Spanish  descent  by  either  parent, 
who.se  jiurc  non-mi.\ture  with  the  slave  race 
entitled  him  to  social  rank.  JIuch  later  the 
term  was  ado|)ted  by,  not  conceded  to,  the 
natives  of  European-African,  or  Creole-African 
blood,  and  is  still  soused  among  themselves.  At 
length  the  spirit  of  commerce  availed  it.sclf  of 
the  money  value  of  so  honored  a  title,  and 
broadened  its  meaning  to  take  in  any  creature  or 
thing  of  variety  or  manufacture  peculiar  to 
Louisiana,  that  might  become  an  object  of  sale, 
as  Creole  ponies,  chickens,  cows,  shoes,  eggs, 
wagons,  baskets,  cabbages,  etc.  .  .  .  There  are 
no  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Western,  or  Yankee 
Creoles,  these  all  being  included  under  the  dis- 
tinctive term  'Americans.'.  .  .  There  seems  to 
be  no  more  serviceable  definition  of  the  Creoles 
of  Louisiana  or  of  New  Orleans  than  to  say  they 
are  the  French-speaking,  native,  nding  class." 
— G.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  and  G.  W  Cable,  llist.  and 
l^eneut  Condition  of  New  Orleans  {Tenth  Census 
of  the  r.  S..  T.  19,  J).  218). 

CREONES,  The.  See  Britaix,  Celtic 
Ti;ii;i.-. 

CRESCENT,  The  Order  of  the.— A  Turk- 
ish Ordir  instituted  in  1799  by  the  reforming 
sultan.  Selim  III.  Lord  Nelson,  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Aboukir,  was  the  first  to  receive  this 
decoration. 

CRESPY  IN  VALOIS,  Treaty  of  (1544). 
Sec  KitAN(K:  A.  I).  l."i:i->>-l."i4T 

CRETAN  LABYRINTH.  .See  L.\n™ixTHS. 

CRETE.—  Tlic  institutions  of  the  Cretan 
state  siiow  in  many  points  so  great  a  similarity 
to  those  of  Sparta,  "that  it  is  not  surprising  if  it 
seemed  to  the  ancients  as  though  either'  Crete 
were  a  copy  of  Sparta,  or  Sparta  of  Crete. 
Meanwhile  this  similarity  may  be  explained, 
apart  from  intentional  imitation",  by  the  commu- 
nity of  nationality,  wliich.  under  like  conditions, 
must  produce  like  institutions.  For  in  Crete,  as 
in  Laconia.  Dorians  were  the  ruling  people,  who 
had  subdued  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  island 
and  placed  them  in  a  position  of  subordination. 
...  It  is,  however,  beyond  doubt  that  settle- 


ments were  made  in  Crete  by  tlic  Phoenicians, 
and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  island  was  sub- 
ject to  them.  In  the  liistorical  period,  it  is  true, 
we  no  longer  find  them  here;  we  find,  on  the 
contrary,  only  a  number  of  Greek  states,  all 
moreover  Dorian.  Each  of  these  consisted  of  a 
city  with  its  surrounding  district,  in  wliich  no 
doubt  also  smaller  cities  in  their  turn  were  found 
standing  in  a  relation  of  subordination  to  the 
principal  city.  For  that  each  city  of  the  'ninety- 
citied'or  '  hundred-citied  '  isle,  as  Homer  calls  it, 
formed  also  an  independent  state,  will  probably 
not  be  supposed.  As  independent  states  our 
authorities  give  us  reason  to  recognize  about 
seventeen.  The  most  important  of  the.se  were  in 
earlier  times  Cnossus,  Gortyn  and  Cydonia." — 
G.  Schomann.  Antir/.  ofOrttfr:  The  State,  pt.  3, 
eh.  2. — See  Asi.\  ^Mixor:  The  Guei^k  Colonies. 

B.  C.  68-66.— The  Roman  Conquest.  —The 
Homans  came  into  collision  with  the  Cretans 
(luring  their  conllict  with  the  Ciliciaii  pirates. 
The  Cretans,  degenerate  and  half  piratical  them- 
selves, had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  i)rofes- 
sional  buccaneers,  and  defeated,  off  Cydonia,  a 
Koman  lleet  that  had  been  sent  against  the  latter, 
U.  C.  71.  They  .soon  repented  of  the  provoca- 
tion they  had  offered  and  sent  envoys  to  Home  to 
bu}'  peace  by  heavy  bribes;  but  neither  the 
penitence  nor  the  bribes  prevailed.  Three  years 
passed,  however,  before  the  proconsul,  Quintus 
jletellus,  appeared  in  Crete  (B.  C.  68)  to  exact 
satisfaction,  and  two  years  more  were  spent  in 
overcoming  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  island- 
ers. The  taking  of  Cydonia  cost  Metellus  a 
bloody  battle  and  a  prolongeil  siege.  Cnossus 
and  other  towns  held  out  with  equal  courage. 
In  the  end,  however,  Crete  was  added  to  the 
conquered  dominions  of  Rome.  At  the  last  of 
the  struggle  there  occurred  a  conflict  of  jurisdic- 
tion between  Metellus  and  Pompey,  and  their 
respective  forces  fought  with  one  another  <in  the 
Cretan  soil. — T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  5, 
ch.  4. 

A.  D.  823. —  Conquest  by  the  Saracens. — 
"The  reign  of  Al  Ilakem,  the  Ommiaile  Caliph 
of  Spain,  was  disturbed  by  continual  troubles; 
and  some  theological  disputes  having  created  a 
violent  insurrection  in  the  suburbs  of  Cordova, 
about  15,000  Spanish  Arabs  were  compelled  to 
emigrate  in  the  year  815.  The  greater  jiart  of 
these  desperadoes  established  themselves  at 
Alexandria,  where  tliej'  soon  took  an  active  part 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Egypt.  The  rebellion  of 
Thomas  [an  ofticer  who  disputed  the  Byzantine 
throne  with  Michael  II.],  and  the  absence  of  the 
naval  forces  <rf  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  the 
Archipelago,  left  the  island  of  Crete  unpro- 
tected. 'The  Andalusian  Arabs  of  Alexandria 
availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance  to 
invade  the  island,  and  establish  a  settlement  on 
it,  in  the  year  82.3.  Michael  was  unable  to  take 
any  measures  for  expelling  the  invaders,  and  an 
event  soon  hajipened  in  Egypt  which  added 
greatly  to  the  .strength  of  this  Saracen  colony. 
The  victories  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Caliph 
Almamum  compelled  the  remainder  of  the 
Andalusian  Arabs  to  quit  Alexandria;  so  that 
Abou  Hafs,  called  by  the  Greeks  Apochaps, 
joined  his  countrymen  in  Crete  with  forty  ships, 
determined  to  make  the  new  settlement  their 
permanent  home.  It  is  said  by  the  Byzantine 
writers  that  they  commenced  their  conquest  of 
the  island  by  destroying   their  fleet,    and   con- 
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structing  a  strong  fortified  camp,  surrounded  by 
an  immense  ditcli,  from  which  it  received  tlie 
name  of  Chandak,  now  corrupted  by  the  western 
nations  into  Candia.  .  .  .  The  Saracens  retained 
possession  of  Crete  for  135  years."— G.  Finlay, 
Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  from  716  to  1057, 
bk.  1,  ch.  3. —  During  tlie  stay  of  these  piratical 
Andahisian  Arabs  at  Alexandria,  "they  cut 
in  pieces  both  friends  and  foes,  pillaged  the 
churches  and  mosques,  sold  above  6,000  Christian 
captives,  and  maintained  their  station  in  the  cap- 
ital of  Egypt  till  they  were  oppressed  by  the 
forces  and  presence  of  Almamon  himself. " —  E. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
ch.  52. 

Also  uj:  S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Spain  and 
Porttif/irl,   hk.    3,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  961-963. —  Recovery  from  the  Sara- 
cens.—  "In  the  subordinate  station  of  great 
domestic,  or  general  of  the  East,  he  [Xicephorus 
Phocas,  afterwards  emperor,  on  the  B_vzantine 
throne],  reduced  the  i,sland  of  Crete,  and  extir- 
pated the  nest  of  pirates  who  had  so  long  defied, 
with  impunity,  the  majesty  of  the  Empire.  .  .  . 
Seven  months  were  consumed  in  the  siege  of 
Candia;  the  despair  of  the  native  Cretans  was 
stimulated  by  the  frequent  aid  of  tlieir  brethren 
of  Africa  and  Spain;  and,  after  the  massy  wall 
and  double  ditch  had  been  stormed  by  the 
Greeks,  a  hopeless  conflict  was  still  maintained 
in  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  city.  The  whole 
island  was  subdued  in  the  capital,  and  a  sub- 
missive people  accepted,  without  resistance,  the 
baptism  of  the  conqueror. " — E.  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  tlie  Uonian  Empire,  ch.  52. 

A.  D.  1204-1205. —  Acquired  by  the  Vene- 
tians.   See  Byzantine  E.mi'iue:  A.  D.  1204-1205. 

A.  D.  1645-1669. — The  long  siege  of  Can- 
dia.—  Surrender  to  the  Turks.  See  Turks: 
A.  D.   1645-1669. 

A.  D.  1715. —  Complete  Expulsion  of  the 
Venetians  by  the  Turks.  See  Turks:  A.  D. 
1714-171S. 

A.  D.  1866-1868.— Unsuccessful  revolt.— 
Struggle  for  independence. —  Turkish  conces- 
sion of  the  Organic  Regulation.  See  Greece: 
A.  D.  1862-1881. 


CRETE,  Party  of  the.— Cretois.  See 
Fr.\nce:  a.  1).  179")  (April). 

CRIMEA,  OR  CRIM  TARTARY :  Early 
history.  Sec  T.vuRic.v;  also  Bosporus,  City 
.v^D  Kix(;diim. 

7th  Century. — Conquest  and  occupation  by 
the  Khazars.     S<c  Kii.\z.\ks. 

I2th-i3th  Centuries. — Genoese  commercial 
colonies.     See  Geno.v:  A.  D.  1261-1299. 

I3th-I4th  Centuries. — The  khanate  to  Krim. 
See  Mongols:  A.  D.  1238-1391. 

A.  D.  1475. — Conquest  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  See  Turks  (The  Ottom.vnk):  A.  I). 
1451-1481. 

A.  D.  1571.— Expedition  of  the  Khan  to 
Moscow^. — The  city  stormed  and  sacked.  See 
Russia:  A.  1).  1569-1571. 

A.  D.  1735-1738. — Russian  invasions  and 
fruitless  conquests.  See  RussL\:  A.  D.  173.5- 
1739. 

A.  D.  1774. — The  khanate  declared  inde- 
pendent of  the  Porte.  See  Turks:  A.  D.  176S- 
1774. 

A.  D.  1776-1784. — The  process  of  acquisition 
by    Russia.— Final     recognition    of    Russian 


sovereignty  by  the  Sultan.     See  Tubks:  A.  D. 
1776-1792. 

A.  D.  1853-1855.- War  of  Russia  v^ith  Tur- 
key and  her  allies. — Siege  of  Sebastopol.  See 
Russia:  A.  D.  18.53-18.54.  10  18.54-1856. 

CRISIS  OF  1837,  The.  See  United  States 
OF  A.M.  :  A.  D.  1835-1837. 

CRISIS  OF  1857.  See  Tariff  Legislation 
(United  St.vtpis):  A.  D.  1846-1861. 

CRISSA. — Crissaean  or  Sacred  War.  See 
Delphi. 

CRITTENDEN  COMPROMISE,  The. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1860  (Decem- 
ber). 

CROAT ANS,  The.  See  America:  A.  D. 
1587-1590. 

CROATIA  :  7th  Century.— Sclavonic  oc- 
cupation and  settlement.  See  Balkan  and 
Dajjuijian  States,  7Tn  Century  (Servia, 
Croatia,  Bosnia,  etc.) 

A.  D.  1 102. — Subjection  and  annexation  to 
Hungary.     See  Hungary:  A.  1).   972-1114. 

A.  D.  1576. — Transferred  to  the  Duke  of 
Styria. — Military  colonization.  See  Hungary  : 
A.  D.  1567-1604. 


CROIA,  Turkish  massacre  at.  See  Greece: 
A.  1).  14.54-1479. 

CROMLECHS.  —  Rude  stone  monuments 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  British  Islands, 
France,  and  elsewhere,  usually  formed  by  three 
or  more  huge,  rough,  upright  stones,  with  a 
still  larger  stone  lying  flatly  upon  them.  In 
France  these  are  called  Dolmens.  They  were 
formerly  thought  to  be  "  Druids  altars,"  to  which 
notion  they  owe  the  name  Cromlechs;  but  it  is 
now  very  generally  concluded  by  archieologists 
that  they  were  constructed  fcjr  burial  chambers, 
and  that  originally,  in  most  cases,  they  were 
covered  with  mounds  of  earth,  forming  the  well 
known  barrows,  or  grave  mounds,  or  tumuli. — 
L.  Jewett,  Grace  Mounds. 

Also  in:  T.  Wright,  The  Celt,  the  Roman  and 
the  SuJ-on. — Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times, 
ch.  5. — See,  also,  Amorites. 

CROMPTON'S  MULE,  The  invention  of. 
See  Cotton  .Manufactures. 

CROMWELL,  Oliver.— Campaigns  and 
Protectorate.  See  England:  A.  1).  1644  to 
1658-1660;  and  Ireland:  A.  I).  1649-1650. 

CROMW^ELL,  Thomas,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Monasteries.  See  Engl.^nd:  A.  D. 
1535-1539. 

CROMWELLIAN  SETTLEMENT  OF 
IRELAND.     See  Iuki.and:  A,  D.  16.53. 

CROMWELL'S  IRONSIDES.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  1).  1643  (May). 

CROSS,  The  "  True."— Its  capture  by  the 
Persians  and  recovery  by  Heraclius.  See 
Rome:  A.  I).  .565-628;  and  Jerusalem:  A.  D. 
615. 

CROSS  KEYS,  Battle  of.  Sec  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (May — June:  Vm- 
ginia). 

CROTON.— KROTON.     See  Syb.\ris. 

CROTONA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  983).  See 
Italy  (Southern):  .V.  D.  800-1016. 

CROWN,  The  iron.  See  Lomb.vrdy,  The 
Iron  Crown  of. 

CROWN  OF  INDIA,  The  Order  of  the.— 
An  order,  for  women,  instituted  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  1878. 
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CROWN  POINT. 


CRUSADES,  1094. 


CROWN  POINT:  A.  D.  1727.— Fort  built 
by  the  French,  .'^ic  (  a.naha  (Ni;\v  FitANtK); 
A.  1).  1700-17:!."). 

A.  D.  1755.— English  Expedition  against. 
Sie  Canada  (New  Fk.ujck):  A.  1).  17.V)  (Sev- 
TE.MBEI1). 

A.  D.  1759.— Abandoned  to  the  English  by 
the  French.  Set'  Canada  (^New  Fuance):  A.  D. 
I7."ill  (.h  i.v— .VliusT). 

A.  D.  1775.— Surprise  and  capture  by  the 
Americans.     .Src  Initkd  States  ok  Am.  ;  A.  1). 

1775  (May). 

♦ 

CROWS,   OR   UPSAROKAS,    The.     See 

Amkkhw  .\it"iiiiaM>;  Sim  \N  Family. 

CRUITHNIGH.— CRUITHNIANS.— The 
Irish  Ilium-  nt"  iIr-  I'icl.s  ami  Scots  of  aiiciont  Irc- 
liuul  and  Sidllaml.  Sue  SCOTLAND:  TuE  J^ICTS 
AND  Si  (IIS. 

CRUSADES :  Causes  and  introductory 
events. — "  Like  all  the  great  inovcmentsof  inaii- 
kiiiil.  the  CriLsiules  must  he  traced  to  the  coinci- 
dence of  many  causes  which  intiuenced  men  of 
various  nations  and  discordant  feelini;s.  at  tlic 
same  period  of  time,  to  pursue  one  common  end 
with  tlieir  whole  heart.  Heligioiis  zeal,  tlie 
fashion  of  pilgrimages,  the  spirit  of  social  de- 
velopment, the  energies  that  lead  to  colonisation 
or  conijuest,  and  commercial  relations,  only  lately 
extended  so  widely  as  to  influence  public  opinion, 
all  suddcidy  received  a  deep  woiuid.  Every 
da.ss  of  society  felt  injured  and  insulted,  and 
unity  of  action  w;is  created  as  if  by  a  divine  im- 
pulse. The  movement  was  facilitated  by  the 
circumstance  that  Kumpe  began  to  adopt  habits 
of  order  just  at  the  lime  when  Asia  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  anarchy  by  the  invasiims  of  the 
Seljouk  Turks.  Great  numbers  of  pilgrims  had 
always  passed  through  the  Hy/antine  empire  to 
visit  the  holy  places  in  Palestine.  We  still  pos- 
sess an  itinerary  of  the  road  from  Bordeau.x  to 
Jerusideni,  by  the  way  of  Constantinople,  written 
in  the  fourth  century  for  the  use  of  pilgrims. 
Though  the  disturbed  ;uid  impoverished  state  of 
Europe,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
diminished  the  number  of  pilgrims,  still,  even  in 
times  of  the  greatest  anarchy,  many  passed  an- 
nually through  the  Eastern  Empire  to  I'alestine. 
The  improvement  which  dawned  on  the  western 
nations  during  the  eleventh  century,  and  the 
augmented  commerce  of  the  Italians,  gave  addi- 
tional importance  to  the  pilgrimage  to  the  East. 
About  the  year  lOIU.  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  X.,  an  army  or  caravan  of  seven  thou- 
sand pilgrims  passed  through  Constantinople,  led 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Jlentz  and  four  bishops. 
They  made  their  way  through  Asia  Jlinor,  which 
was  then  under  the  ISy/.aiitine  government;  but 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Bedouins,  and  only  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  Saracen  emir  of  Kamla.  who 
hastened  to  their  assistance.  These  pilgrims  are 
reported  to  have  lost  3,000  of  theirnumber, 
without  being  able  to  visit  either  the  Jordan  or 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  invasions  of  the  Seljouks 
[see  Turks  (The  Sei^iuks):  A.  D.  1073-1092] 
increased  the  disorders  in  Palestine.  ...  In  the 
year  1076  the  Seljouk  Turks  took  possession  of 
Jerusalem,  and  immediately  commenced  harass- 
ing the  pilgrims  with  unheard-of  exactions.  The 
Saracens  had  in  general  viewed  the  pilgrims  with 
favour,  as  men  engaged  in  fulfilling  a  pious 
duty,  or  pursuing  lawful  gain  with  praiseworthy 


industry,  and  they  had  levied  only  a  reasonable 
toll  (m  the  pilgrims,  :iiid  a  moderate  duty  on 
their  merchaiuli.se:  while  in  consideration  of 
these  imposts,  they  had  established  guards  to 
protect  them  on  the  roads  by  which  they  ap- 
proached the  holy  places.  The  Turks,  on  the 
contrary,  acting  like  mere  nomads,  uncertain  of 
retaining  po.ssession  of  the  city,  thought  only  of 
gratifying  their  avarice.  They  plundered  the 
rich  pilgrims,  and  insulted  the  poor.  The  relig- 
ious feelings  of  the  Christians  were  irritated, 
and  their  commerce  ruined:  a  cry  for  vengeance 
arose  throughout  all  Europe,  and  men's  minds 
were  fully  prepared  for  an  attempt  to  comiuer 
Palestine,  when  Peter  the  Hermit  began  to 
pre:ich  that  it  was  a  sacred  duty  to  deliver  the 
tomb  of  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the  Intidels." 
—  G.  Finlay,  Hint  af  the.  Jli/zaiitiiie  tind  (Ineh 
Kinpiren,  bk.  3,  eh.  2,  mft.  1. 

A.  D.  1094. — The  Council  of  Clermont.— 
Poi)e  I'rban  11.,  one  of  two  rival  pontills  then 
contending  for  recognition  by  the  Church,  en- 
tered with  great  eagerness  into  the  movement 
stirred  l>y  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  gave  it  a 
jiowerful  im|)ulse  through  his  support,  while 
obtaining  for  himself,  at  the  same  time,  a  de- 
cisive advantage  over  his  competitor,  by  the 
jjopularity  of  the  agitation.  A  great  Council 
was  convened  at  Piacenza,  A.  D.  1094.  and  a 
second  at  Clermont,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  to  deliberate  upon  the  action  to  be  taken. 
The  city  of  Clermont  could  not  contain  the  vast 
midtitude  of  bishops,  clergy  and  laity  which 
as,sembled,  and  an  army  of  many  thousands  was 
tented  in  the  surrounding  country.  To  that  ex- 
cited congregation,  at  a  meeting  in  the  great 
square  of  Clermont,  Pope  Urban  addies.sed  a 
speech  which  is  one  of  the  notable  utterances  of 
history.  "He  began  by  detailing  the  miseries 
endured  by  their  brethren  in  the  Holy  Eand; 
how  the  plains  of  Palestine  were  desolated  by 
the  outrageous  heathen,  who  with  the  sword 
and  the  tirebrand  carried  wailing  into  the  dwel- 
lings and  tlames  into  the  possessions  of  the 
f;iithful;  how  Christian  wives  and  daughters 
were  defiled  by  pagan  lust:  how  the  altars  of 
the  true  God  were  desecrated,  and  the  relies  of 
the  saints  trodden  under  foot.  '  Yoil'  continued 
the  el(Kiueiit  poiitilT  (and  Urban  II.  was  one  of 
the  most  eloiiueiit  men  of  the  day),  'you,  who 
hear  me,  and  who  have  received  the  true  faith, 
and  been  endowed  by  God  with  ))ower,  and 
.strength,  and  greatness  of  soul. —  whose  ances- 
tors have  been  the  prop  of  Christendom,  and 
whose  kings  have  put  a  barrier  against  the  prog- 
ress of  the  intidel, —  I  call  upon  you  to  wi|)e  olT 
these  impurities  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
lift  your  opjucssed  fellow-Christians  from  the 
depths  into  which  they  have  been  trampled.' 
.  .  .  The  warmth  of  the  pontiff  communicated 
itself  to  the  crowd,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  broke  out  several  times  ere  he  concluded 
his  address.  lie  went  on  to  portray,  not  only 
the  spiritual  but  the  temporal  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  those  who  took  up  arms  in  the 
service  of  the  cross.  Palestine  was,  he  said,  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  precious 
in  the  sight  of  God,  as  the  scene  of  the  grand 
events  which  had  saved  mankind.  That  land, 
he  promised,  should  be  divided  among  them. 
Moreover,    they  should  have  full  jiardon  for  all 

I   their  offences,  either  against  God  or  man.     'Go. 

I   then,'  he  added,  '  in  expiation  of  your  sins;  and 
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go  assured,  that  after  this  world  shall  have 
passed  away,  imperishable  glory  shall  be  yours 
in  the  world  which  is  to  come.'  The  enthusiasm 
was  no  longer  to  be  restrained,  and  loud  shouts 
interrupted  the  speaker;  the  people  e.xclaiming 
as  if  with  one  voice,  '  Dieu  le  veult !  Dieu  le 
veult ; '  .  .  .  The  news  of  this  council  spread  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  Europe  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  Long  before  the  fleetest 
horseman  could  have  brought  the  intelligence,  it 
was  known  by  the  people  in  distant  provinces ;  a 
fact  which  was  considered  as  nothing  less  than 
supernatural.  But  the  subject  was  in  every- 
body's mouth,  and  the  minds  of  men  were  pre- 
pared  for  the  result.  The  enthusiastic  merely 
asserted  what  they  wished,  and  the  event  tallied 
with  their  prediction." — C.  Mackay,  Memoirs  of 
Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions:  The  Crusades, 
(«.  2). 

Axsoix:  H.  H.  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, hk.  7,  c/i.  6. 

A.  D.  1094-1095. — Peter  the  Hermit  and  his 
appeal. — "About  twenty  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks,  the  holy  sepul- 
chre was  visited  by  an  hermit  of  the  name  of  Peter, 
a  native  of  Amiens,  in  the  province  of  Picardy 
in  Prance.  His  resentment  and  sympathy  were 
excited  by  his  own  injuries,  and  the  oppression 
of  the  Christian  name;  he  mingled  his  tears  with 
those  of  the  patriarch,  and  earnestly  inquired,  if 
no  hopes  of  relief  could  be  entertained  from  the 
Greek  emperors  of  the  East.  The  patriarch  ex- 
posed the  vices  and  weakness  of  the  successors 
of  Constantine.  'I  will  rouse,'  exclaimed  the 
hermit,  'the  martial  nations  of  Europe  in  your 
cause ; '  and  Europe  was  obedient  to  the  call  of 
the  hermit.  The  astonished  patriarch  dismissed 
him  with  epistles  of  credit  and  complaint,  and 
no  sooner  did  he  land  at  Bari,  than  Peter  has- 
tened to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  His 
stature  was  small,  his  ajipeaRince  contemptible ; 
but  his  eye  was  keen  and  lively,  and  he  pos- 
sessed that  vehemence  of  speech  which  seldom 
fails  to  impart  the  persuasion  of  the  soul.  He 
was  born  of  a  gentleman's  family  (for  we  must 
now  adopt  a  modem  idiom),  and  his  military 
service  was  under  the  neighbouring  counts  of 
Boulogne,  the  heroes  of  the  first  crusade.  In- 
vigorated by  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff,  this 
zealous  nussionarj-  traversed,  with  speed  and 
success,  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  France.  His 
diet  was  abstemious,  his  prayers  long  and  fer- 
vent, and  the  alms  which  he  received  with  one 
hand,  he  distributed  with  the  other;  his  head 
was  bare,  his  feet  naked,  his  meagre  body  was 
wrapt  in  a  coarse  garment;  he  bore  and  dis- 
played a  weighty  crucifix  ;  and  the  ass  on  which 
he  rode  was  sanctified  in  the  public  eye  by  the 
service  of  the  man  of  God.  He  jjreached  to  in- 
numerable crowds  in  the  churches,  the  streets, 
and  the  highways.  .  .  .  When  he  painted  the 
sufferings  of  the  natives  and  pilgrims  of  Pales- 
tine, everj'  heart  was  melted  to  compassion ; 
every  breast  glowed  with  indignation,  when  he 
challenged  the  warriors  of  the  age  to  defend 
their  brethren  and  rescue  their  Saviour:  his 
ignorance  of  art  and  language  was  compensated 
by  sighs  and  tears,  and  ejaculations;  and  Peter 
supplied  the  deficiency  of  reason  by  loud  and 
frequent  appeals  to  Christ  and  his  Jlother,  to 
the  saints  and  angels  of  paradise,  with  whom  he 
had  personally  conversed.  The  most  perfect 
orator  of  Athens  might  have  envied  the  success 


of  his  eloquence;  the  rustic  enthusiast  inspired 
the  passions  which  he  felt,  and  Christendom  ex- 
pected with  impatience  the  counsels  and  decrees 
of  the  supreme  pontiff." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  liomau  Empire,  ch.  58. 

Also  in  :  J.  C.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  the  Christian 
Church,  bk.  6,  ch.  4  (r.  4). 

A.  D.  1096-1099. —  The  First  Great  Move- 
ment.—  The  first  army  of  Crusaders  to  set  out 
on  the  long  march  to  .lerusalem  was  a  mob  of 
men,  women  and  children  which  had  not 
patience  to  wait  for  the  organized  movement  of 
the  military  leaders.  They  gathered  in  vast 
numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Sloselle  and  the 
Meuse,  in  the  spring  of  1096,  with  Peter  the 
Hermit  for  their  chosen  chief.  There  were  nine 
knights,  only,  in  the  swarm,  and  but  few  who 
had  horses  to  ride,  or  efficient  arms  to  bear,  or 
provisions  to  feed  upon.  Knowing  nothing, 
and  therefore  fearing  nothing,  they  marched 
awa3%  through  France,  Germany,  Hungary  and 
beyond,  begging  food  where  they  could  and 
subsi-sting  by  pillage  when  it  needed.  A  knight 
called  Walter  the  Penniless  led  the  van,  and 
Peter  followed,  with  his  second  division,  by  a 
somewhat  different  route.  AValter  escaped  seri- 
ous trouble  until  he  reached  the  country  of  the 
savage  Bulgarians.  Peters  senseless  mob  pro- 
voked the  just  wrath  of  the  Hungarians  by 
storming  the  small  cit\-  of  Semlin  and  slaying 
4,000  of  its  inhabitants.  The  route  of  both  was 
lined  with  the  bones  of  thousands  w  ho  perished 
of  hunger,  of  exposure,  of  disease,  and  by  the 
swords  of  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians.  A  third 
and  a  fourth  host  of  like  kind  followed  in  their 
wake,  led  by  a  monk,  Gotschalk,  a  priest  named 
Volkmar,  and  a  Count  Emicon.  "These  terror- 
ized even  more  all  the  countries  through  which 
they  passed, — especially  where  Jews  were  to 
be  hunted  and  killed, —  and  were  destroyed  in 
Hungary  to  almost  the  last  man.  Peter  and 
Walter  reached  Constantinople  with  100,000  fol- 
lowers, it  is  said,  even  yet,  after  all  who  had 
fallen  by  the  wav.  Still  refusing  to  wait  for 
the  better  appointed  expeditions  that  were  in 
progress,  and  still  appalling  eastern  Christen- 
dom by  their  lawless  barbarities,  they  passed 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  their  miserable  career  soon 
came  to  an  end.  Attacking  the  Turks  in  the 
city  of  Niciea, —  which  had  become  the  capital 
of  the  Seljouk  sultan  of  Roum, —  they  were 
beaten,  routed,  scattered,  slaughtered,  until 
barely  3,000  of  the  great  host  escaped.  "Of 
the  first  Crusaders,"  says  Gibbon,  "  300,000  had 
already  perished  before  a  single  city  was  rescued 
from  the  infidels, —  before  their  graver  and  more 
noble  brethren  had  completed  the  preparations 
of  their  enterprise."  Meantime  the  knights  and 
princes  of  the  crusade  had  gathered  their  armies 
and  were  now  (in  the  summer  of  1096)  beginning 
to  move  eastward,  by  different  routes.  Not  one 
of  the  greater  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  enlisted 
in  the  undertaking.  The  chiefs  of  one  arma- 
ment were  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  duke  of  the 
Lower  Lorraine,  or  Brabant;  his  brothers, 
Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  and  Baldwin ;  his 
cousin.  Baldwin  de  Bourg,  with  Baldwin,  count 
of  Hainaut,  Dudon  de  Contz.  and  other  knights 
celebrated  in  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered"  of 
Tasso.  This  expedition  followed  nearly  the 
route  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  through  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria,  giving  hostages  for  its  orderly 
conduct  and  winning  the  good-will  of  those  coun- 
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tries,  even  niuddeiicJ  as  tliuy  were  by  tlie  fore- 
coinp  mobs.  Aiiotbcr  larger  following  from 
France  was  led  li>  Hugh,  eouiit  of  Verinandoi.s, 
brother  of  the  king  of  France:  Robert,  duke  of 
Nonnandy,  eldest  son  of 'William  the  Coiuiueror; 
Stephen,  count  of  Blois,  the  Conqueror's  son-in- 
law,  ami  Robert,  count  of  Flanders.  These  look 
the  road  into  Italy,  and  to  Bari,  whence,  after 
spending  the  winter,  wailing  for  favorable 
weathir^  they  were  Ininsported  by  slii]>s  to 
Greece,  and  pursued  their  marcli  to  Constanti 
nople.  They  were  followed  by  a  conlingent 
from  southern  Italy,  under  Roheniond,  the  Xor- 
nian  prince  of  Tarentum,  son  of  Robert  Guiseard, 
and  his  knightly  cousin,  Tancred.  A  fourth 
army,  gathered  "in  southern  France  by  count 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  and  Bishop  Adbenicr.  the 
appointed  legate  and  representative  of  the  i>opc. 
cho.se  still  another  route,  through  Lombardy, 
Dalinalia  and  Mace<lonia.  into  Thrace.  On 
passing  through  the  territories  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor  (Aie.vius  I.),  all  the  crusaders  experi- 
enced his  distrust,  his  duplicity,  and  his  cau- 
tious ill-will  —  which,  under  the  circumstances 
were  natural  enough.  Alexius  managed  so  well 
that  he  extorted  from  each  of  the  princes  an 
acknowlcdgnieni  of  his  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  the  region  of  their  expected  con(iuests.  with 
an  oath  of"  fealty  and  homage,  and  he  pushed 
them  across  the  Bosphorus  so  adroitly  that  no 
two  had  the  ojiportuinty  to  unite  their  forces 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  Their  first 
luidertaking  in  A.sia  [.May  and  June,  A.  I).  1097) 
w  as  the  siege  of  Nicjea,  and  they  beleaguered  it 
with  an  army  which  Gibbon  believes  to  have 
been  never  exceeded  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  camp.  Here,  again,  they  were  mustered 
by  the  cunning  diploniiiey  of  the  Greek  emperor. 
When  the  sultan  of  Koum  yielded  his  capital, 
he  was  inrsuaded  to  surrender  it  to  Alexius,  and 
the  imi)crial  banner  protected  it  from  the  rage  of 
the  discomtiteil  crusaders.  But  they  revenged 
themselves  on  the  Turk  at  Doryheum.  where  he 
attacked  them  during  their  sub.sei|uent  march, 
and  where  he  sulTered  a  defeat  which  ended  all 
fighting  in  Asia  Minor.  Baldwin,  brother  of 
Godfrey,  now  improved  his  oijjiort unities  bj- 
stealing  away  fnmi  the  army,  with  a  few  hun- 
dred knights  and  men,  to  make  concjuests  on  his 
own  account;  with  such  success  that  he  won  the 
city  of  Edessa,  with  a  sweep  of  country  around  it, 
and  founded  a  principality  which  subsisted  for 
half  a  century.  The  rest  fared  on.  meeting  no 
opposition  from  infidel  swords,  but  sickening  and 
dying  by  thousands,  from  heat  and  from  want 
of  water  and  food,  until  they  came  to  Antioch. 
There,  the  Turkish  emir  in  command,  with  a 
stout  garrison  of  liorse  and  foot,  had  prepared 
for  a  stubborn  defence,  and  he  held  the  besiegers 
at  bay  for  seven  months,  while  they  starved  in 
their  ill-supplied  camps.  The  city  w.is  deliv- 
ered to  them  by  a  traitor,  at  length,  but  prince 
Boliemond.  the  crafty  Xorman,  secured  the  bene- 
fit of  the  treason  to  himself,  and  forced  his  com- 
patriots to  concede  to  him  the  sovereignty  of 
Antioch.  The  sufferings  of  the  crusaders"  did 
not  end  with  the  takiiig  of  the  city.  They 
brought  famine  and  pestilence  upon  themselves 
anew  by  their  greedy  and  sensual  indulgence, 
and  they  were  soon  under  siege  in  their  own 
turn,  by  a  great  army  which  the  Turks  had 
brought  against  them".  Death  and  desertion 
were  in  rivalry  to  thin  their  wasted  ranks.     The 


survivors  were  in  gloom  and  despair,  when  an 
opjiortune  miracle  occurred  to  excite  them 
afresh.  A  lance,  which  visions  and  apparitions 
certified  to  be  the  very  spear  that  jjiereed  the 
Redeemer's  side,  was  fouiifl  buried  in  a  church 
at  Antioch.  Under  the  stimidus  of  this  amaz- 
ing discovery  they  sallied  from  the  town  and 
dispersed  the  great  army  of  the  Tinks  in  utter 
rout.  Still  the  ()Viarrels  of  the  leaders  went  on, 
and  ten  months  more  were  consumed  before  the 
remains  of  the  Latin  army  advanced  to  Jerusa- 
lem. It  was  June,  A.  1).  1099.  when  they  saw 
tile  Holy  City  and  assailed  its  fornndable  walls. 
Their  nund)er  was  now  reduced  to  40,000,  but 
their  devotion  and  theirardor  rose  to  frenzy,  and 
after  a  siege  of  little  more  than  a  month  they 
forced  an  entrance  by  storm.  Then  they  spared 
neither  age  nor  sex  until  they  had  killed  all  who 
denied  the  Savior  of  mankind  — the  Prince  of 
Peace. —  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Full  of  the 
Rttuan  Empire,  ch.  58. 

Ai.so  rN;  J.  V.  Michaud,  Iliat.  of  tlie  Cmsades, 
bk.  1. —  AV.  Be.sant  and  E.  II.  Palmer,  Jcriimletn, 
ch.  6.— C.  Jlills,  J/iKt.  <f  1h,'  CniKiKks,  eh.  2-6. 
—  See.  also,  jKi!rs.\I,I-:M  :"A.  1>.   10!I9, 

A.  D.  1099-1144. — The  Latin  conquests  in 
the  east. — The  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  See 
Ji;uts.u.EM:  A.  D.  109!t-ll44. 

A.  D.  1101-1102. — The  after-wave  of  the 
first  movement. — "The  tales  of  victory  brought 
home  liy  the  pilgrims  excited  the  most  extrava- 
gant cx])ectations  in  the  minds  of  their  auditors, 
and  nothing  w^is  deemed  capable  of  resisting 
European  valour.  The  pope  called  upon  all  who 
had  taken  the  cross  to  ])erform  their  vow.  the 
emperor  Hemy  IV.  had  the  crusade  i)reached, 
in  order  to  gain  favour  with  the  clergy  and  laity. 
!Many  jirinces  now  resolved  to  visit  in  ])er.son  the 
new  empire  founded  in  the  East.  Three  great 
armies  assembled:  the  first  in  Italy  imdcr  the 
archbishop  of  Jlilau,  and  the  two  counts  of 
Blandrate;  the  second  in  France  under  Hugh  the 
Great  and  Stephen  of  Blois  [who  had  deserted 
their  comrades  of  the  first  expedition  at  Antioch, 
and]  whom  .slmmeand  remorse  urge<l  to  ))erform 
their  vow,  \Villiam,  duke  of  Guieiine  and  count 
of  Poitou.  who  mortgaged  his  territory  to 
William  Rufus  of  England  to  ])rocure  funds, 
the  count  of  Nevers,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
bishops  of  Laon  and  Soissons ;  the  third  in  Ger- 
many, under  the  bishoj)  of  Saltzbtirg,  the  aged 
duke  Welf  of  Bavaria,  Conrad  the  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  emperor,  and  many  other  knights 
ami  nobles.  Ida  also,  the  margravine  of  Austria, 
declared  her  resolution  to  share  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  the  way,  and  pay  her  vows  at  the 
tomb  of  Christ.  Vast  numbers  of  women  of  all 
ranks  accomi)anied  all  these  armies, —  nay,  in 
that  of  the  duke  of  Guieime,  who  was  inferior  to 
none  in  valour,  but  united  to  it  the  qualities  of  a 
troubadour  and  glee-man,  there  appeared  whole 
troops  of  young  women.  The  Italian  [nlgriins 
were  the  first  to  arrive  at  Constantinople.  They 
set  out  earh-  in  the  spring,  and  took  their  way 
through  Carinthia,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria. 
Though  the  excesses  conmiitted  by  them  were 
great,  the  emperor  gave  them  a  kind  reception, 
and  tlie  most  prudent  and  friendly  advice  re- 
specting their  future  progress.  While  they 
abode  at  Constantinople,  Conrad  and  the  count 
of  Blois,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  arrived, 
and  at  Whitsuntide  they  all  passed  over,  and 
encamped  at  Xicomedia."     With  ignorant  fatu- 
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ity,  and  against  all  cxpericnceil  advice,  the  new 
Crusaders  resolved  to  direct  their  march  to  Bag- 
dad and  to  overtlirow  the  caliphate.  The  first 
body  which  advanced  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Turks  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilalys,  and  only  a  few 
thousands,  out  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, are  said  to  have  made  their  escape  by  des- 
perate flight.  The  second  ami  third  armies  were 
met  successively  by  the  victorious  ^loslcms, 
before  they  had  advanced  so  far,  and  were  even 
more  completely  annihilated.  The  latter  body 
contained,  according  to  the  chroniclers  of  the 
time.  150,000  pilgrims,  of  whom  scarcely  one 
thousand  were  saved  from  slaver\'  or  death. 
The  men  fell  under  the  swords  of  the  Turks;  the 
women  and  girls,  in  great  numbers,  tinished  out 
their  days  in  the  harems  of  the  East.  Out  of 
the  wreck  of  the  three  vast  armaments  a  slender 
column  of  10,000  men  was  got  together  after 
some  weeks  at  Autioch  and  led  to  Jerusalem 
(A.  D.  1102).  Most  of  these  perished  in  subse- 
quent battles,  and  very  few  ever  saw  Europe 
again.  "'Such  was  the  fruitless  termination  of 
this  second  great  movement  of  the  West,  in 
which  perhaps  a  third  of  a  million  of  pilgrims 
left  their  homes,  never  to  revisit  them." — T. 
Keightley,  The  Crusaders,  ch.  2. 

Also  in  :  J.  F.  Michaud,  Hist,  of  the  Crusades, 
bk.  4. 

A.  D.  1104-1111. — Conquest  of  maritime 
cities  of  Syria  and  Palestine. — Destruction  of 
the  Library  of  Tripoli. — ' '  The  prosperity  and  the 
safety  of  .Jerusalem  appeared  closel_v  connected 
with  the  conquest  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Syria 
and  Palestine;  it  being  by  them  alone  that 
it  could  receive  succour,  or  establish  prompt 
and  easy  communications  with  the  West.  The 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  were  interested  in 
seconding,  in  this  instance,  the  enterprises  of  the 
king  of  .Jerusalem.  .  .  .  From  the  period  of  the 
first  crusades,  the  Pisans  antl  the  Genoese  had 
constantly  sent  vessels  to  the  seas  of  the  East ; 
and  their  fleets  had  aided  the  Christians  in  several 
expeditions  against  the  Mussulmans.  A  Genoese 
fleet  had  just  arrived  in  the  seas  of  Syria  when 
Baldwin  undertook  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  [Acre]. 
The  Genoese  were  invited  to  assist  in  this  con- 
quest; but  as  religion  was  not  the  principle  to 
bring  them  into  action,  they  required,  in  return 
for  their  assistance  and  their  labour,  that  thcv 
should  have  a  third  of  the  booty;  they  likewise 
stipulated  to  have  a  separate  church  for  them- 
selves, and  a  national  factory  and  tribunal  in  tlie 
conquered  city.  Ptolemais  was  besieged  liy  land 
and  sea,  and  after  a  bloody  resistance  of  twenty 
days,  the  inhalntants  and  the  garrison  proposed 
to  surrender,  and  implored  the  clemency  of  the 
conquerors.  The  city  opened  its  gates  to  the 
Christians,  and  the  inhabitjvnts  prepared  to  de- 
part, taking  with  them  whatever  they  deemed 
most  valuable ;  but  the  Genoese,  at  the  sight  of 
such  rich  booty,  paid  no  respect  to  the  capitula- 
tion, and  massacred  witliout  pity  a  disarmed  and 
defenceless  people.  ...  In  consequence  of  this 
victory,  several  places  which  the  Egj'ptians  still 
held  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  fell  intolhe  hands  of 
the  Christians."  Among  those  was  the  city  of 
Tripoli.  "  Raymond,  Count  de  St.  Gilles  and  of 
Thoulousc,  one  of  the  companions  of  Godfrey, 
after  having  wandered  for  a  long  time  aboiit 
Asia,  had  died  before  this  place,  of  which  he  had 
commenced  the  siege.  In  memory  of  his  exploits 
in  the  lirst  crusade,  the  rich  territory  of  Tripoli 
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was  created  a  county,  and  became  the  inheritance 
of  his  family.  This  territory  was  celebrated  for 
its  productions.  .  .  .  A  library  established  in  this 
city,  and  celebrated  through  "all  the  East,  con- 
tained the  monuments  of  the  ancient  literature  of 
the  Persians,  the  Arabians,  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Greeks.  A  hundred  copyists  were  there  con- 
stantly employed  in  transcribing  manuscripts. 
.  .  .  After  the  taking  of  the  city,  a  priest  at- 
tached to  Count  Bernard  de  St.  Gilles,  entered 
the  room  in  which  were  collected  a  vast  nundjer  of 
copies  of  the  Koran,  and  as  he  declared  the  library 
of  Tripoli  contained  only  the  impious  books  of 
Mahomet,  it  was  given  up  to  the  flames.  .  .  . 
Biblies,  situated  on  the  smiling  and  fertile  shores 
of  Phoenicia,  Sarepta,  where  St.  Jerome  saw  still 
in  his  day  the  tower  of  Isaiah;  and  Berytus, 
famous  in  the  early  days  of  the  church  for  its 
school  of  eloquence,  shared  the  fate  of  Tripoli, 
and  became  baronies  bestowed  upon  Christian 
knights.  After  these  conquests,  the  Pisans,  the 
Genoese,  and  several  warriors  who  had  followed 
Baldwin  in  his  expeditions,  returned  into  Europe ; 
and  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  abandoned  by  these 
useful  allies,  was  obliged  to  employ  the  forces 
w  hich  remained  in  repulsing  the  invasions  of  the 
Saracens." — J.  F.  Michaud,  Hist,  of  the  Crusades, 
V.  1,  bk.  5. 

A.  D.  1147-1149. — The  Second  Great  Move- 
ment.— During  the  reign  of  Fulk,  the  fourth 
king  of  Jerusalem,  the  Latin  power  in  Palestine 
and  its  neighboring  territories  began  to  be  seri- 
ously shaken  by  a  vigorous  Turkish  prince 
named  Zenghi,  on  whom  the  sultan  Mahmoud 
had  conferred  the  government  of  all  the  country 
west  of  the  Tigris.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
the  coming  of  the  Christians  of  the  West  that 
the  whole  strength  of  Islam  in  that  region  had 
been  so  nearly  gathered  into  one  strong  hand,  to 
be  used  against  them,  and  they  felt  the  effect 
speedily,  being  themselves  weakened  by  many 
quarrels.  In  1143  King  Fulk  died,  leaving  the 
crown  to  a  young  son,  Baldwin  III., —  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  whose  mother  governed  in  his  name. 
The  next  year  Zenghi  captured  the  impc^rtant 
city  of  Edessa,  and  consternation  was  produced 
bj'  his  successes.  Europe  was  then  appealed  to 
for  help  against  the  advancing  Turk,  and  the 
call  from  Jerusalem  was  taken  iip  by  St  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux,  the  irresistible  enthusiast, 
whose  influence  accomplished,  in  his  time,  what- 
ever he  willed  to  have  done.  Just  half  a  century 
after  Peter  the  Hermit,  St  Bernard  preached  a 
Second  Crusade,  and  with  almost  equal  effect, 
notwithstanding  the  better  knowledge  now  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the 
expedition.  This  time,  royalty  took  tlie  lead. 
King  Conrad  of  Germany  commanded  a  great 
army  from  that  country,  and  another  host  fol- 
lowed King  Louis  VII.  from  France.  ■"  Both 
armies  marched  down  the  Danube,  to  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  summer  of  1147.  At  the  same 
moment  King  Roger  [of  Xaples],  with  his  fleet, 
attacked,  not  the  Turks,  but  the  Greek  seaport 
towns  of  the  Morea.  Manuel  [the  Byzantine 
emperor]  thereupon,  convinced  that  the  large 
armies  were  designed  for  the  destruction  of  his 
empire  in  the  first  place,  with  the  greatest  exer- 
tions, got  together  troops  from  all  his  provinces, 
and  enU^red  into  a  half-alliance  with  the  Turks  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  mischief  and  ill-feeling  was 
increiised  by  the  lawless  conduct  of  the  German 
hordes;  the  Greek  troops  attacked  them  more 
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than  once;  whereupon  numerous  voices  were 
raised  in  Louis's  heiiilquarters  to  dcinaml  open 
war  ujiainst  the  faithless  Greeks.  The  kings 
were  fully  agreed  not  to  permit  this,  but  on 
urriviui;  in  Conslantinople  they  eonipletely  fell 
out.  for.  while  Louis  made  no  secret  of  his  warm 
friendship  for  Roger.  Conrad  promised  the 
Enipemr  of  Conslantinople  to  attack  the  Nor- 
mans as  soon  as  the  Crusjide  should  be  ended. 
This  was  a  bad  iK'giuning  for  a  united  campaign 
in  the  Ea-st,  and  moreover,  at  every  step  east- 
ward, new  dilliculties  arose.  The  German  army, 
briiken  up  into  several  detachments,  and  led  | 
without  ability  or  prudence,  was  attacked  in 
Asia  Minor  bythe  Emir  of  leonium.  and  cut  to  ; 
pieces,  all  but  a  few  hundred  men.  The  French, 
thougii  better  appointed,  also  sufTered  severe  | 
losses  in  that  country,  but  contrived  nevertheless,  | 
to  reach  Autioch  witli  a  very  considerable  force.  , 
and  from  thence  might  have  carried  the  project 
which  the  second  Ualilwiii  had  conceived  in  vain, 
namely,  the  defence  of  the  northeastern  frontier. 
up(m  which,  especially  since  Zenki  [Zenghi]  had 
made  his  appearance,  the  life  or  death  of  the 
Christian  stiites  depended.  But  in  vain  did 
Prince  Raymond  of  Antioch  try  to  prevail  upon 
King  Louis  to  take  this  view,  and  to  attack  with- 
out ilelay  the  most  formidable  of  all  their  adver- 
saries. Noureddin  [son  of  Zenghi,  now  dead]. 
Louis  would  not  hear  or  do  anything  till  he  had 
seen  .Jerusalem  and  pr.iyeil  at  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. ...  In  .lerusiileiu  he  [King  Louis]  was 
welcomed  by  Queen  Melisende  (now  regent, 
during  her  son's  minority,  after  Fulco's  death), 
with  praise  and  gratitude,  because  he  had  not 
taken  |>art  in  the  distant  wars  of  the  Prince  of 
Antioch,  but  had  reserved  his  forces  for  the 
defence  of  the  holy  city  of  .Jerusalem.  It  was 
now  resolved  to  lead  the  army  against  Damascus, 
the  oidy  Turkish  town  whose  Emir  had  alwajs 
refused  to  submit  to  either  Zenki  or  Noureddin. 
Nevertheless  Noureddin  instantly  collected  all 
his  available  forces,  to  succour  the  besieged 
town."  But  he  was  spared  further  exertion  by 
the  jealous  disiigreement  of  the  Christians,  who 
began  to  take  thought  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  Dama.scus  when  they  took  it.  The  Syrian 
barons  concl\id<d  that  they  would  prefer  to  leave 
the  city  in  Turkish  hands,  and  by  treacherous 
mana'uvres  they  forced  king  Louis  to  raise  the 
siege.  "The  German  king,  long  since  tired  of 
his  powerless  position,  returned  home  in  the 
autumn  of  114S.  and  Louis,  after  much  pressing. 
staye<l  a  few  months  longer,  and  reached  Europe 
in  the  following  spring.  The  whole  expedition 
.  .  .  had  been  wrecked,  without  honour  and 
without  result,  by  the  most  wretched  ])ersonal 
passions,  and  the  most  narrow  and  selfish  jiolicy. " 
— H.  Von  Sybel,  Hint,  and  Literature  of  the  Cru- 
taden.  ch.  3. — "So  ended  in  utter  shame  and 
ignominy  the  Second  Crusade.  The  efent 
seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  the  glowing  promises 
and  prophecies  of  St.  Bernard.  So  vast  had 
been  the  drain  of  population  to  feed  this  holy 
war  that,  in  the  plirase  of  an  eye-witness,  the 
cities  and  castles  were  empty,  and  scarcely  one 
man  was  left  to  seven  women ;  and  now  it  was 
known  that  the  fathers,  the  husbaud.s,  the  sons, 
or  the  brothers  of  these  miserable  women  woidd 
see  their  earthly  homes  no  more.  The  cry  of 
anguish  charged  Bernard  with  the  crime  of 
sending  them  forth  on  an  errand  in  which  they 
had  done  absolutely  nothing  and  had  reaped  only 


wretchedness  and  disgrace.  For  a  time  Bernard 
himself  was  struck  dumb:  but  he  soon  remem- 
bered that  he  had  spoken  with  the  authority  of 
God  and  his  vicegerent,  and  that  the  guilt  or 
failure  must  lie  at  the  door  of  the  pilgrims." — G. 
W.  Cox,  The  CruMidis,  ch.  .'5. 

A.  D.  1 187. — The  loss  of  Jerusalem.  See 
Jeui-s.\i,k.m;  a.  1).  1141i-ns7. 

A.  D.  1188-1192.— The  Third  Great  Move- 
ment.—  When  the  news  reached  Kuropi-  that 
Saladin.  llie  redoubtable  new  champion  of  Islam 
had  expelled  the  C'liristians  and  the  Cross  from 
Jerusalem,  polluting  once  more  the  precincts  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  effect  produced  was 
sometliing  not  easily  understood  at  the  present 
day.  If  we  may  believe  historians  of  the  time, 
the  pope  (Urban  III.)  died  of  grief;  "C'liristians 
forgot  all  the  ills  of  their  own  country  to  weep 
over  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  Luxury  was  banished  from 
cities;  injuries  were  forgotten  and  alms  were 
given  abundantly.  Christians  slept  upon  ashes, 
clothed  themselves  in  haircloth,  and  expiated 
their  disorderly  lives  by  fasting  and  mortifica- 
tion. The  clergy  set  the  example ;  the  morals  of 
the  cloister  were  reformed,  and  cardinals,  con- 
demning themselves  to  poverty,  promised  to  re- 
pair to  the  Holy  Land,  supijorted  on  charity  by 
the  way.  These  pious  reformations  did  not  last 
long;  but  men's  minds  were  not  the  less  prepared 
for  a  new  crusade  by  them,  and  all  Europe  was 
soon  roused  by  the  voice  of  Gregory  VIII.,  who 
exhorted  the  faithful  to  assume  the  cross  and 
take  up  arms." — J.  F.  Miehaud,  Hint.  <if  the 
Crusades,  bk.  7. — "The  emperor  Frcileric  Barba- 
rossa  and  the  kings  of  France  and  England 
assumed  the  cro.ss;  and  the  tardy  magnitude  of 
their  armaments  was  anticipated  by  the  maritime 
states  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean.  The 
skilful  and  provident  Italians  first  embarked  in 
the  ships  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice.  They 
were  speedily  followed  by  the  most  eager  pil- 
grims of  France.  Normandy  and  the  Western 
Isles.  The  powerful  succour  of  Flanders.  Fri.se, 
and  Denmark  filled  near  a  hundred  vessels;  and 
the  northern  warriors  were  distinguished  in  the 
field  by  a  lofty  stature  and  a  pimderous  Ijattle- 
axe.  'Their  increasing  multitudes  could  no  longer 
be  confined  within  the  walls  of  Tyre  [which  the 
Latins  still  held),  or  remain  obedient  to  the  voice 
of  Conrad  [.Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  had 
tjiken  command  of  the  place  aiKl  repelled  the 
attiicks  of  Saladin].  They  pitied  the  misfortunes 
and  revered  the  dignity  of  Lusignan  [the  nominal 
king  of  .Jerusalem,  lately  captive  in  Saladin's 
hands],  who  was  released  from  prison,  perhaps 
to  divide  the  army  of  the  Franks.  He  proposed 
the  recovery  of  Ptolemais,  or  Acre,  thirty  miles 
to  the  south  of  Tyre;  and  the  i)lace  was  first  in- 
vested [July,  1189]  by  2.000  horse  and  80,000 
foot  under  his  nominal  command.  I  shall  not 
expatiate  on  the  story  of  this  memorable  siege, 
whicii  lasted  near  two  years,  and  consumed,  in  a 
narrow  space,  the  forces  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
.  .  .  At  the  sound  of  the  holy  trumpet  the 
Moslems  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  Ori- 
ental provinces  assembled  under  the  servant  of 
the  prophet :  his  camp  was  pitched  and  removed 
within  a  few  miles  of  Acre;  and  he  laboured, 
night  and  day.  for  the  relief  of  his  brethren  and 
the  annoyance  of  the  Franks.  ...  In  the  spring 
of  the  second  year,  the  royal  fleets  of  France  and 
England  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Acre,  and  the 
siege   was   more    vigorously   prosecuted  by  the 
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youthful  emulation  of  tlie  two  king.s,  Philip 
Augustu.sand  Richard  Plantagenet.  After  every 
resource  had  been  tried,  and  every  hope  was  ex- 
hausted, the  defeudere  of  Acre  submitted  to  their 
fate.  .  .  .  Bj'  tlic  conquest  of  Acre  tlie  Latin 
powers  acquired  a  strong  town  and  a  convenient 
harbour;  but  the  advantau'C  was  most  dearly  pur- 
chased. The  minister  and  historian  of  Saladin 
computes,  from  the  report  of  the  enemy,  that 
their  numbers,  at  different  periods,  amounted  to 
,500,000  or  600,000;  that  more  than  100,000  Chris- 
tians were  slain;  that  a  far  greater  number  was 
lost  by  disease  or  shipwreck."  On  the  reduc- 
tion of  Acre,  king  Philip  Augustus  returned  to 
France,  leaving  only  .500  knights  and  10,000  men 
behind  him.  5[eantime,  the  old  emperor,  Fred- 
erick Barbaros.sa,  coming  h\'  the  landward  route, 
through  the  country  of  the  Greeks  and  Asia 
Minor,  with  a  well-trained  army  of  20,000  knights 
and  50,000  men  on  foot,  had  perished  by  the  way, 
drowned  in  a  little  Cilician  torrent,  and  only 
5,000  of  liis  troops  had  reached  the  camp  at  Acre. 
Old  as  he  was.  (he  was  seventj'  when  he  took 
the  cross)  Barbarossa  might  have  changed  the 
event  of  the  Crusade  if  he  had  reached  the  scene 
of  conflict;  for  he  had  brains  with  his  valor  and 
character  with  his  ferocity',  which  Richard  Canir 
de  Lion  had  not.  The  latter  remained  another 
year  in  the  Holy  Land ;  recovered  Ctesarea  and 
Jaffa;  threatened  Saladin  in  Jerusalem  seriously, 
but  to  no  avail ;  and  stirred  up  more  and  fiercer 
quarrels  among  the  Christians  than  had  been 
customary,  even  on  the  soil  which  was  sacred  to 
them.  In  the  end,  a  treaty  was  arranged  wliich 
displeased  the  more  devout  on  both  sides.  "It 
was  stipulated  that  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  sepul- 
chre should  be  open,  without  tribute  or  vexa- 
tion, to  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Latin  Christians; 
that,  after  the  demolition  of  Ascalon,  they  should 
inclusively  possess  the  sea-coast  from  Jaffa  to 
Tyre;  that  the  count  of  Tripoli  and  the  prince  of 
Antioch  should  be  comprised  in  the  truce ;  and  that, 
during  three  years  and  three  months,  all  hostilities 
should  cease.  .  .  .  Richard  embarked  for  Europe, 
to  seek  a  long  captivity  and  a  premature  grave; 
and  the  space  of  a  few  months  concluded  the  life 
and  glories  of  Saladin." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  iif  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  59. — "A  halo  of 
false  glory  surrounds  the  Third  Crusjide  from  the 
associations  which  connect  it  with  the  lion-hearted 
king  of  England.  The  exploits  of  Richard  I.  have 
stirred  to  enthusiasm  the  dullest  of  chroniclers, 
have  furnished  themes  for  jubilant  eulogies,  and 
have  shed  over  his  life  that  glamour  which  cheats 
even  sober-minded  men  when  they  read  the  story 
of  hisprototype  Achilleusiu  thetaleof  Troy.  .  .  . 
When  we  turn  from  the  picture  to  the  reality,  we 
shall  see  in  this  Third  Crusade  an  enterprise  in 
which  the  fiery  zeal  which  does  something  to- 
wards redeeming  the  savage  brutalities  of  God- 
frey and  the  first  crusaders  is  displaced  by  base 
and  sordid  greed,  b}-  intrigues  utterly  of  the  earth 
earthy,  by  wanton  crimes  from  which  we  might 
well  suppose  that  the  sun  would  hide  away  its 
face ;  and  in  the  leaders  of  this  enterprise  we  shall 
see  men  in  whom  morally  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
quality  to  relieve  the  monotonous  blackness  of 
their  infamy;  in  whom,  strategically,  a  very 
little  generalship  comes  to  the  aid  of  a  blind 
brute  force.  "—G.  W.  Cox,  The  Crusades,  ch.  7. 

Also  i.\:  Jlrs.  W.  Busk,  Mediaeval  Pope.% 
Emperors,  Kings  and  Crusaders,  bk.  2,  ch.  12,  and 
bk.  3,  ch.  1-2. 


A.  D.  1 196-1 197. —The  Fourth  Expedition. 

— A  crusading  expedition  of  German  l)arons  and 
their  followers,  which  went  to  the  Holy  Land, 
by  way  of  Italy,  in  1196,  is  generally  counted  as 
the  Fourth  Crusiidc,  though  some  "writers  look 
upon  it  as  a  movement  supplementary  to  the 
Third  Crusade.  The  Germans,  who  numljered 
some  40,000,  do  not  seem  to  liave  been  welcomed 
by  the  Christians  of  Palestine.  The  latter  pre- 
ferred to  maintain  the  state  of  peace  then  pre- 
vailing; but  the  new  crusaders  forced  hostilities 
at  once.  Saladin  was  dead  ;  his  brother  Saphadin 
accepted  the  challenge  to  war  with  prompt  vigor 
and  struck  the  first  hard  blow,  taking  Jaffa,  with 
great  slaughter,  and  demolishing  its  fortifica- 
tions. But  Saphadin  was  presently  defeated  in 
a  battle  fought  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and 
Jaffa  was  recovered,  together  with  other  towns 
and  most  of  the  coast.  But,  a  little  later,  the 
Germans  suffered,  in  their  turn,  a  most  demoral- 
izing reverse  at  the  castle  of  Thoron,  which  they 
besieged,  and  were  further  disturbed,  in  the 
midst  of  their  depression,  by  news  of  the  death 
of  their  emperor,  Henry  VI.  A  great  part  of 
them,  thereupon,  returned  home.  Those  who  re- 
remained,  or  many  of  them,  occupied  Jaffa,  where 
they  were  attacked,  a  few  mouths  later,  and  cut 
to  pieces. — G.  W.  Cox,  The  Cru.iadis,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1201-1203. — The  Fifth  Movement. — 
Treachery  of  the  Venetians. —  Conquest  of 
Constantinople. —  "Every  traveller  returning 
from  Syria  brought  a  prayer  for  immediate  help 
from  the  survivors  of  the  Third  Crusade.  It 
was  necessary  to  act  at  once  if  any  portion  even 
of  the  wreck  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  were 
to  be  saved.  Innocent  the  Third,  and  some,  at 
least,  of  the  statesmen  of  the  West  were  fully 
alive  to  the  progress  whicli  Islam  had  made 
since  the  departure  of  the  Western  kings.  In 
1197,  however,  after  five  yearsof  weary  waiting, 
the  time  seemed  opportune  for  striking  a  new 
blow  for  Christendom.  Saladin,  the  great  Sultan, 
had  died  in  1193,  and  his  two  sons  were  already 
quarreling  about  the  partition  of  his  empire. 
The  contending  divisions  of  the  Arab  Moslems 
were  at  this  moment  each  bidding  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Christians  of  Syria.  The  other  great 
race  of  Mahometans  which  had  threatened 
Europe,  the  Seljukian  Turks,  had  made  a  halt 
in  their  progress  through  Asia  Minor.  .  .  . 
Other  special  circumstances  which  rendered  the 
moment  favourable  for  a  new  crusade,  com- 
bined with  the  profound  conviction  of  the  states- 
men of  the  West  of  the  danger  to  Christendom 
from  the  progress  of  Islam,  urged  Western 
Europe  to  take  part  in  the  new  enterprise.  The 
reigning  Pope,  Innocent  III.,  was  the  great 
moving  spirit  of  the  Fourth  Crusade."  The 
popular  preacher  of  the  Crusade  was  found  in  an 
ignorant  priest  named  Fulk,  of  Xeuilly,  whose 
success  in  kindling  public  enthusiasm  was 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  Vast 
numbers  took  the  cross,  with  Theobald,  count 
of  Champagne,  Louis,  count  of  Blois  and  Char- 
tres,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Walter  of  Brienne, 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  Hugh  of  St.  Pol, 
Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin.  marshal  of  Chamiiagne 
and  future  historian  of  the  Crusade,  and  many 
other  prominent  knights  and  princes  among  the 
leaders.  The  young  count  of  Champagne  was 
the  chosen  chief;  but  he  sickened  and  died  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  Boniface,  marquis  of 
Montferrat.     It  was  the  decision  of  the  leaders 
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that  the  expcditinn  should  hv  tiirected  in  the  first 
instanrr  a.ir.-iiii.'st  the  Moslem  power  in  Egypt,  and 
that  it  siiould  lie  conveyed  to  the  attack  of 
Egypt  l>y  sea.  Venice,  alone,  seemed  to  lieaMe 
to  furnish  ships,  sailors  and  supplies  for  .so  great 
a  moviMnent.  and  a  contract  with  Venice  for  the 
service  was  concluded  in  the  spring  of  1201. 
But  Venice  was  mercenary,  unscrupulous  and 
treacherous,  caring  for  nothing  1ml  commercial 
gains.  Before  the  crusaders  could  gather  at  her 
port  for  embarkation,  she  liad  betrayed  them  to 
the  Moslems.  By  a  secret  treaty  with  the  sultan 
of  Egypt,  the  fact  of  which  is  coming  more  and 
more  conclusively  to  light,  she  had  undertaken 
to  frustrate  the  ("'rusade,  and  to  receive  import- 
ant commercial  privileges  at  Alexandria  as  com- 
jien.salion  for  her  treachery.  When,  therefore, 
ui  the  early  summer  of  1202.  the  army  of  the 
C'rusjide  was  colli<tc(l  at  Venice  to  take  ship,  it 
encoimtered  (lidieultics.  discouragements  and  ill- 
treatments  w  hich  thickened  daily.  The  luimber 
ns.sembled  was  not  equal  to  expectation.  Some 
had  gone  by  sea  from  Flanders:  some  by  other 
routes.  But  Venice  had  provided  transjiort  for 
tlu!  whole,  and  inllexibly  demanded  i)ay  for  the 
whole.  The  money  in  hand  was  not  equal  to 
this  claim.  The  summer  was  lost  in  disputes 
and  attem|>te(l  coiiiprnmises.  Many  of  the  cru- 
•saders  withdrew  in  disgust  and  went  home.  At 
length,  in  defiance  of  the  censuris  of  the  pope 
and  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  many  leaders  and 
followers  of  the  expedition,  tliere  was  a  bargain 
struck,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  crusader.s  were 
to  assist  the  Venetians  in  taking  and  plundering 
the  Christian  city  of  Zara,  a  dnndcd  commercial 
rival  on  the  Dalmatian  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Hungary,  him.self  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  very  crusade  which  was 
now  to  be  turned  against  him.  The  infamous 
compact  was  carried  out.  Zara  was  taken,  and  in 
the  end  it  wastotally  destroyed  by  the  Venetians. 
In  the  meantime,  the  doomed  city  was  occupied 
by  the  crusading  army  through  the  wiiifer,  while 
a  still  more  pertidious  jilot  was  being  formed. 
Old  Dandolo.  the  blind  doge  of  Venice,  was  the 
master  spirit  of  it.  lie  was  helped  by  the  in- 
lluence  of  Philip,  one  of  the  two  rivals  then 
fighting  for  the  imperial  crown  in  Oermany  and 
Italy.  Phili|)  had  married  a  daughter  of  Isaac 
II.  (Angelos),  made  emperor  at  Constantinople 
on  tlie  fall  of  the  dynasty  of  Conuienus,  and  that 
feeble  prince  had  lately  been  dethroned  by  his 
brother.  The  son  and  heir  of  Isaac,  named 
Alexins,  had  escaped  from  Constantinople  and 
had  made  his  way  to  Philip  imploring  help. 
Either  Philip  conceived  the  idea,  or  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him,  that  the  armament  of  the  Crusade 
might  be  employed  to  place  the  yoimg  Alexius 
on  the  throne  of  his  father.  To"  the  Venetians 
the  scheme  was  more  than  acceptable.  It  would 
frustrate  the  Crusade,  w  hich  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  the  sultan  of  Egyptto  accomplish; 
it  would  satisfy  their  ill-will"  towards  the  By- 
zantines, and,  more  important  than  all  else,  it 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  secure  im- 
mciisurable  advanUiges  over  their  rivals  in  the 
great  trade  which  Constantiiio])le  held  at  com- 
mand. The  marquis  of  Montferrat,  commander 
of  the  Crusade,  had  .some  grievances  of  his  own 
and  some  ambitions  of  his  own,  which  made  him 
favorable  to  the  new  project,  and  he  was  easily 
won  to  it.  The  three  infiucnces  thus  combined  — 
those  of  Philip,  of  Dandolo,  and  of  Montferrat  — 


overcame  all  opposition.  Some  who  opposed 
were  bribed,  some  were  intimidated,  some  were 
deluded  by  promises,  some  deserted  the  raidis. 
Pope  Innocent  remonstrated,  appealed  and  threat- 
ened in  vain.  The  |)ilgrim  host,  "  changed  from 
a  crusading  army  into  a  lilibustering  expedition," 
set  sail  from  Zara  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1203, 
and  was  landed,  the  following  June,  not  on  the 
shores  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  but  under  the  walls 
of  Constantinople.  Its  com|uest.  pillage  and 
brutally  destructive  treatment  of  the  great  city 
are  described  in  another  place. —  E.  Pear.s,  The 
Fall  of  CoiiKUiiitiiKijilf,  eh.  8-13. 

Also  in:  G.  Fiiday,  Ilint.  of  the  liyzaittiiie  uud 
Onek  Kiiijiins,  71(1-1453.  hk.  3,  rh.  3. — E.  Gibbon, 
Decline  (t  11(1  Fall  nf  the  ItniiKiii  Kiiipire,  eh.  VJ. — 
See,  also,  Bvz.vxt'i.nk  E.mi-iuk:  A.  D.  1203-1204. 

A.  D.  1201-1283.— Against  the  heathen  Scla- 
vonians  on  the  Baltic.  Sec  Livo.nta  :  12tii-13tii 
CiiNTiniKs;  and  Phussia:  1;Jtii  Cknti  ky. 

A.  D.  1209-1242. — Against  the  Albigenses. 
See  Ai.iui:t;NSKs. 

A.  D.  1212.— The  Children's  Crusade.—  'The 
religious  wars  fostered  ami  proiiiolcd  vice;  and 
the  failure  of  army  after  army  was  looked  on  as 
a  clear  manifestation  of  God's  wrath  against  the 
sins  of  the  camp.  This  fciOiug  was  roused  to  its 
highest  pitch  when,  in  the  year  1212.  certain 
priests  —  Nicolas  was  the  name  of  one  of  these 
mi.schievous  madmen — went  about  France  and 
Germany  calling  on  the  children  to  perform 
what  the  fathers,  through  their  wickedness,  had 
been  unable  to  elTect.  promisitig  that  the  sea 
should  be  dry  to  enable  them  to  march  a<-ro,ss: 
that  the  Saracens  would  be  miraculously  stricken 
with  a  panic  at  the  sight  of  them;  that  God 
would,  through  the  hands  of  children  only, 
W'liose  lives  were  yet  pure,  work  the  recovery  of 
the  Cross  and  the  Sepulchre.  Thousaiuls — it  is 
said  fifty  thousand  —  children  of  both  sexes  re- 
sponded to  the  call.  They  listened  to  the  im 
liassioned  preaching  of  the  monks,  believed  their 
lying  miracles,  their  visi(ms,  their  portents,  their 
references  to  the  Scriptures,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
that  their  parents  could  do,  rushe<l  to  take  the 
Cross,  boys  and  girls  together,  and  streamed 
along  the  roads  which  led  to  Jlarseilles  and 
Genoa,  singing  hymns,  waving  branches,  reply- 
ing to  those  who  asked  whither  they  were  going, 
■  We  go  to  Jerusalem  to  deliver  the  Holy  Sepid- 
chre,'  and  shouting  their  rallying  cry.  '  Lord 
Jesus,  give  us  back  thy  Holy  C'ross. '  They  ad- 
mitted whoever  came,  provided  he  took  the 
Cross;  the  infection  siiread,  and  the  children 
could  not  be  restrained  from  joining  them  in  the 
towns  and  villages  along  their  route.  Their 
miserable  parents  ])ut  them  in  prison;  they  es- 
caped ;  they  forbade  them  to  go ;  the  children 
went  in  spite  of  prohibition.  They  had  no 
money,  no  provisions,  no  leaders;  but  the  charity 
of  the  towns  they  passed  through  supported 
them.  At  their  rear  streamed  the  usual  tail  of 
camp  followers.  .  .  .  There  were  two  main  bodies. 
One  of  these  directed  its  way  through  Germany, 
across  the  Alps,  to  Genoa.  On  the  ro:iil  they 
were  robbed  of  all  the  gifts  which  had  been  ju'e- 
sented  them;  they  were  exjiosed  to  heat  and 
want,  and  very  many  either  died  on  the  march 
or  wandered  away  from  the  road  and  so  became 
lost  to  sight;  when  they  reached  Italy  they  dis- 
persed about  the  countr}%  seeking  food,  were 
stripped  by  the  villagers,  and  in  some  cases  were 
reduced  to  slavery.     Only  seven  thousand  out  of 
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their  number  arrived  at  Genoa.  Here  the}-  staj'cd 
for  some  days.  Tliey  looked  down  upon  tlie 
Mediterranean,  hopinj;  that  its  bright  waves 
would  divide  to  let  them  pa.ss.  But  they  did 
not;  there  was  no  iniraele  wrought  in  their 
favour;  a  few  of  noble  birth  were  received  among 
the  Genoese  families,  and  have  given  ri.se  to  dis- 
tinguished liouses  of  Genoa ;  among  tliem  is  the 
house  of  Vivaldi.  The  rest,  disappointed  and 
disheartened,  made  their  way  back  again,  and 
got  home  at  length,  the  girls  with  the  loss  of 
their  virtue,  the  boys  with  the  loss  of  their  be- 
lief, all  barefooted  and  in  rags,  laughed  at  by 
the  towns  they  went  through,  and  wondering 
why  they  had  ever  gone  at  all.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  German  army.  That  of  the  French  was 
not  so  fortunate,  for  none  of  them  ever  got  back 
again  at  all.  When  they  arrived  at  JIarseilles, 
thinned  probably  by  the  same  causes  as  those 
which  had  dispersed  the  Germans,  they  found, 
like  their  brethren,  that  the  sea  did  not  open  a 
path  for  them,  as  had  been  promised.  Perhaps 
some  were  disheartened  and  went  home  again. 
But  fortune  appeared  to  favour  them.  There 
were  tAvo  worthy  merchants  at  Marseilles,  named 
Hugh  Ferrens,  and  William  Porcus,  Iron  Hugh 
and  Pig  William,  who  traded  with  the  East,  and 
had  in  jiort  seven  ships,  in  which  thej'  proposed 
to  convey  the  children  to  Palestine.  With  a 
noble  generosity  they  offered  to  take  them  for 
nothing,  all  for  love  of  religion,  and  out  of  the 
pure  kindness  of  their  hearts.  Of  course  this 
offer  was  accepted  with  joy,  and  the  seven  ves- 
sels laden  with  the  happy  little  Crusaders,  sing- 
ing their  hymns  and  Hying  their  banners,  sailed 
out  from  ]\Iarseilles,  bound  for  the  East,  accom- 
panied by  William  the  Good  and  Hugh  the  Pious. 
It  was  not  known  to  the  children,  of  course,  that 
the  chief  trade  of  these  merchants  was  the  lucra- 
tive business  of  kidnapping  Christian  children 
for  the  Alexandrian  market.  It  was  so,  however, 
and  these  respectable  tradesmen  had  never  be- 
fore made  so  splendid  a  c<jup.  Unfortunately, 
off  the  Island  of  St.  Peter,  they  encountered  bad 
weather,  and  two  sliips  went  down  with  all  on 
board.  What  must  have  liecn  the  feelings  of 
the  philanthropists.  Pig  William  and  Iron  Hugh, 
at  this  misfortune?  They  got.  however,  five 
ships  safely  to  Alexandria,  and  solil  all  their 
cargo,  the  Sultan  of  Cairo  buying  forty  of  the 
boys,  whom  he  brought  up  carefully  and  ajiart, 
intending  them,  doubtless,  for  his  best  soldiers. 
A  dozen  refusing  to  change  their  faith  were 
martyred.  None  of  the  rest  ever  came  back. 
Xobodj-  in  Europe  seems  to  have  taken  jnuch 
notice  of  this  extraordinary  episode." — W.  Be- 
sant  and  E.  H.  Palmer,  Jcvumlem,  ch.  18. 

Also  in  :  J.  II.  Jlichaud,  Hist,  nf  the  Crusader, 
app.  no.  28. — G.  Z.  Gray,  The  Children's  Cm- 
»a<le. 

A.  D.  I2I2. — Against  the  Moors  in  Spain. 
See  Spain:  A.  1).  lUii-1232. 

A.  D.  1216-1229. — The  Sixth  Movement. — 
Frederic  II.  in  Jerusalem. — For  six  years  after 
the  betrayal  of  the  vows  of  the  crusaders  of  1202- 
1204  —  who  sacked  Constantino]de  instead  of 
rescuing  Jerusalem  —  the  Christians  of  Palestine 
were  protected  by  a  truce  with  Sajihadin,  the 
brother  of  Saladin,  who  had  succeeded  the  latter 
in  power.  Hostilities  were  then  rashly  provoked 
by  the  always  foolish  Latins,  and  they  soon 
found  themselves  reduced  to  sore  straits,  calling 
upon  Euroix?  for  fresh  help.  Pope  Innocent  III. 
41 
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did  not  scruple  to  second  their  appeal.  A  new- 
crusade  was  preached  with  great  earnestness,  and 
a  general  Council  of  the  Church  —  the  Fourth  of 
Lateran  —  was  convened  for  the  stimulation  of 
it.  "  The  Fifth  Crusade  [or  the  Sixth,  as  more 
commonly  numbered],  the  result  of  this  resolu- 
tion, was  divided  in  the  secjuel  into  three  mari- 
time expeditions:  the  first  [A.  D.  1216]  consist- 
ing principally  of  Hungarians  under  their  king, 
Andrew;  the  second  [A.  D.  1218]  composed  of 
Germans,  Italians,  French  and  Englisli  nobles 
and  their  followers;  and  the  third  [A.  D.  1228] 
led  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  in  person.  .  .  . 
Though  the  King  of  Hungary  was  attended  by 
the  flower  of  a  nation  which,  before  its  con- 
version to  Christianity,  had  been  the  scourge 
and  terror  of  Western  Europe,  the  arms  of  that 
monarch,  even  aided  b\'  the  junction  of  numer- 
ous German  crusaders  under  the  dukes  of  Aus- 
tria and  Bavaria,  performed  nothing  worthy  of 
notice:  and  after  a  single  campaign  in  Palestine, 
in  which  the  JIussulman  territories  were  ineffect- 
ually ravaged,  the  fickle  Andrew  deserted  the 
cause  and  retui'ned  with  his  forces  to  Europe. 
His  defection  did  not  prevent  the  duke  of  Aus- 
tria, with  the  German  crusaders,  from  remaining, 
in  concert  witli  the  King  of  .Jerusalem,  his  barons, 
and  the  knights  of  the  three  religious  orders, 
for  the  defence  of  Palestine;  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  constancy  of  these  faithfid  cham- 
pions of  the  Cross  was  rewarded  by  the  arrival 
of  numerous  reinforcements  from  Germany.  .  .  . 
It  was  resolved  to  change  the  scene  of  warfare 
from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Syrian  shore  to 
the  coast  of  Egypt,  .  .  .  and  the  situation  of 
Damietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  pointed  out 
that  city  as  the  first  object  of  attack."  After  a 
siege  of  seventeen  months,  during  which  both 
the  besieged  and  the  besiegers  suffered  horribly, 
from  famine  and  from  pestilence,  Damietta  was 
taken  (A.  D.  1219).  Nine-tenths  of  its  popula- 
tion of  80,000  had  perished.  "  Both  during  the 
siege  and  after  the  capture  of  Damietta,  tlie  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  had  filled  the  infidels  with  con- 
sternation; and  tlie  alarm  which  was  betrayed  in 
their  counsels  proved  that  the  crusaders,  in 
choosing  that  country  for  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions, had  assailed  the  ^Mussulman  power  in  its 
most  vital  and  vulnerable  point.  Of  the  two 
sons  of  Saphadin,  C'oradinus  and  Camel,  who 
were  now  uneasih'  seated  on  the  thrones  of  Da- 
mascus and  Cairo,  the  former,  in  despair  of  pre- 
serving Jerusalem,  had  already  demolished  its 
fortifications;  and  the  brothers  agreed  in  re- 
peatedly offering  the  cession  of  the  holy  city  and 
of  all  Palestine  to  the  Christians,  upon  the  single 
condition  of  their  evacuating  Egypt.  Every 
object  which  had  been  ineffectually  proposed  in 
repeated  Crusades,  siuce  the  fatal  battle  of 
Tiberias,  might  now  liave  been  gloriously  ob- 
tained by  the  acceptance  of  these  terms,  and  the 
King  of  Jerusalem,  the  French  and  English 
leaders,  and  the  Teutonic  knights,  all  eagerly 
desired  to  embrace  the  offer  of  the  Sultans.  But 
the  obstinate  ambition  and  cupidity  of  the  sur- 
viving papal  legate.  Cardinal  Pelagins.  of  the 
Italian  chieft:vin.s.  and  of  the  knights  of  the  other 
two  religious  orders,  by  holding  out  the  rich 
prospect  of  the  conquest  and  plunder  of  Egypt, 
overruled  every  wise  and  temperate  argument  in 
the  Christian  council.s,  and  produced  a  rejection 
of  all  compromi.se  with  the  infidels.  After  a 
winter  of  luxurious  inaction,  the  legate  led  the 
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crusnfliiijj;  host  from  Dainii'tln  toward  Cairo 
(A.  D.  1220)."  The  expidilioii  was  as  ilisas- 
tri>us  ill  its  result  as  it  was  iinliccili'  in  its  leader- 
ship. The  whole  army,  eaught  by  the  risinjr  of 
the  Nile,  was  placed  iiiso  helpless  a  situation  that 
it  was  glad  to  purchase  eseape  by  the  surrender  of 
Damietta  and  the  evacuation  of  Eiiypt.  The 
retreat  of  the  <;reater  part  of  these  crusaders  did 
not  end  until  they  had  reacheil  home.  Popu 
Ilonorius  III.  (who  had  succeeded  Innocent  III. 
in  1211!)  strove  to  shift  responsibility  for  the 
failure  from  liis  wretched  legate  to  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II..  who  had  thus  far  evaded  the  ful- 
filment of  his  crus;iding  |)romises  and  vows, 
being  occupied  in  struggles  with  the  jiapaey. 
At  length,  in  1228.  Frederic  embarked  for 
Palestine  with  a  small  force,  pursued  by  the 
maledictions  of  the  pope,  who  denounced  liim 
for  daring  to  assume  the  Cross  while  under  the 
ban  of  the  churcli.  as  much  as  he  had  denounced 
him  before  for  neglecting  it.  IJul  liie  free 
thinking  lIohenstaulTen  cared  little.  ap|iarently. 
and  went  liis  way.  shunned  serujiulously  by  all 
pious  souls,  including  the  kniglits  of  Palestine, 
except  those  of  the  Teutonic  order.  With  the 
help  of  the  latter  he  occupied  and  refortifled 
Jaffa  and  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  with 
the  Sultan  which  restored  .Jerusalem  io  the 
Christians,  reserving  certain  rights  to  the  ^la- 
hometans;  giving  up  likewise  Bethlehem.  Naz- 
areth and  some  other  places  to  the  Christians, 
and  securing  jieace  ft)r  ten  years.  Frederic 
had  married,  a  few  years  before,  for  his  second 
empress,  lolante,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
titular  king  of  Jerusidem,  John  de  IJrienne. 
With  the  hand  of  this  |)nncess,  he  received  from 
her  father  a  .solemn  transfer  of  all  his  rights  Io 
that  shadowy  throne.  He  now  claimed  those 
rights,  and,  entering  Jerus;ilem,  with  the  Teu- 
tonic kniglits  (A.  D.  1229),  he  crowned  liimsi-lf 
its  king.  The  patriarch,  the  Templars  and  the 
Hospitallers  refused  to  take  pari  in  the  ceremony  : 
the  pope  denounced  Frederic's  advantageous 
treaty  as  soon  as  he  had  news  of  it,  and  all  that 
it  gained  for  the  Christians  of  Palestine  was 
thrown  away  by  them  as  speedily  as  possible. — 
JIajor  Procter,  Hist,  of  the  CnimKh-n.  rli.  ii,  svct. 
2. — "No  Crusader,  since  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
had  effected  so  much  as  Frederick  the  Second, 
What  would  he  not  have  obtained,  had  the 
Pope,  the  Patriarch  and  the  Orders  given  him 
their  heart v  cooperation?" — T.  L.  Kington, 
lliiit.  of  Fn'deiick  IT. ,  c/i.  8. 

A.  D.  1238-1280. —  Against  the  Bogomiles. 
See  li.M.KAN  AMI  Damiuan  Stati;s:  '.iTii-lOnt 
Ckxtiimi'.s  (Bosnia.  Kr(   ) 

A.  D.  1242. —  The  Invasion  of  Palestine  by 
the  Carismians.     See  Ji;i!i  sai.i-.m:  A.  I).  1242. 

A.  D.  1248-1254.— The  Seventh  Movement. 
—  Expedition  of  Saint  Louis  to  Egypt. —  The 
Seventh  Crusade  was  undertaken,  with  little  aid 
from  other  countries,  by  the  devout  and  wonder- 
fully Christian-like  young  king  of  France,  Louis 
IX..  afterwards  canonized,  and  known  in  liLstory 
as  8t.  Louis.  "lie  carried  it  out  with  a  jHckeil 
army,  furnished  by  the  feudal  clii\alry  and  by 
the  religious  and"  military  orders  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  Isle  of 
Cyprus  was  the  trysting-place  api)ointed  for  all 
the  forces  of  the  expedition.  Louis  arrived 
there  on  the  12th  of  September,  1248,  and  reck- 
oned upon  remaining  there  only  a  few  days :  for 
it  was  Egypt  that  he  was  in  a"  hurry  to  "reach. 


The  Christian  world  was  at  that  time  of  opinion 
that,  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land,  it  was  necessary 
lirst  of  all  to  strike  a  lilow  at  Islamism  in  Egypt, 
wherein  its  chief  strenglh  resided.  Hut  scarcely 
had  the  cru.saders  formed  a  junction  in  Cyprus, 
when  the  vices  of  the  expedition  and  the  weak- 
nesses of  its  chief  began  to  be  manifest.  Louis, 
unshakable  in  his  religious  zeal,  was  wanting  in 
clear  ideas  and  fixed  resolves  as  to  the  carrying 
out  of  his  design.  .  .  .  He  did  not  succeed  in 
winning  a  iiiajorily  in  the  council  of  chiefs  over 
to  his  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  speedy 
departure  for  Egypt;  it  was  decided  to  pass  the 
winter  in  Cyprus.  .  .  .  At  last  a  start  was  made 
from  Cyprus  in  Jlay,  124!).  and,  in  spite  of  vio- 
lent gales  of  wind  which  disiieised  a  large  num- 
ber of  vessels,  they  arrived  on  the  4tli  of  .luiie 
before  Damietta.  .  .  .  Having  become  mas- 
ters of  Damietta,  St.  Louis  and  the  crusaders 
committed  the  same  fault  there  as  in  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus:  they  halted  there  for  an  iiidelinite  time. 
They  were  expecting  fresh  crusaders;  and  they 
spent  the  time  of  expectation  in  quarreling  over 
the  partition  of  the  booty  taken  in  the  city. 
They  made  away  with  it,  they  wasted  it  blindly. 
.  .  .  Louis  saw  and  deplored  these  irregulari- 
ties, without  being  in  a  condition  to  .stop  them. 
At  length,  on  the "20th  of  Xovemlier.  1240.  after 
more  than  live  months'  inactivity  at  Damietta. 
the  crusaders  put  themselves  once  more  in 
motion,  with  the  determination  of  marching 
upon  Babylon,  that  outskirt  of  Cairo,  now  called 
Old  Cairo,  which  the  greater  part  of  them,  in 
their  ignorance,  mistook  for  the  real  IJabylon, 
and  where  they  flattered  themselves  they  would 
lind  immense  riches,  and  avenge  the  olden  sulVer- 
ings  of  the  Hebrew  captives.  The  .Mussulmans 
hud  found  time  to  recover  from  their  first  fright, 
and  to  organize,  at  all  iioints.  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance. On'  the  Sth  of  February,  l'2.50.  a  battle 
took  place  twenty  leagues  from  Damietta.  at 
iMansourah  ('the  city  of  victory'),  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile.  .  .  .  The  battle-field  was  left 
that  day  to  the  crusaders;  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  occupy  it  as  coiuiuerors.  for.  three 
days  afterwards,  on  the  lltli  of  Feliruary,  12.')0. 
the  camp  of  St.  Louis  was  assailed  by  clouds 
of  Saracens,  horse  and  foot,  Mamelukes  and 
Bedouins.  All  surprise  had  vanished,  the  Mus- 
sulmans measured  at  a  glance  the  numbers  of 
the  Christian.s,  and  attacked  them  in  full  assur- 
ance of  success,  whatever  heroism  they  might 
displa3':and  the  crusaders  themselves  imlulged 
in  no  more  self-illusion,  and  thought  only  of 
defending  themselves.  Lack  of  provisions  and 
sickness  soon  rendered  defence  almost  as  impos- 
sible as  attack;  every  day  .saw  the  Chrislian 
camp  more  and  more  encumbered  with  the 
famine-stricken,  the  dying,  and  the  dead;  and 
the  necessity  for  retreating  became  evident." 
An  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  enemy  failed, 
because  they  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the 
king  as  hostage, —  which  none  would  concede. 
"  (jn  the  .5th  of  April,  12o0,  the  crusaders 
decidc'd  upon  retreating.  This  was  the  most 
deplorable  scene  of  a  deplorable  draii'.a ;  and  at 
the  same  time  it  was.  for  the  king,  an  occasion 
for  displaying,  in  their  most  sublime  and 
attractive  traits,  all  the  virtues  of  the  Christian. 
Whilst  sickness  and  famine  were  devastating  the 
camp,  Louis  made  himself  visitor,  physician 
and  comforter;  and  his  presence  and  his  words 
exercised  upon  the  worst  cases  a  searching  infiu- 
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ence.  .  .  .  Wlien  the  otli  of  April,  the  day  fixed 
for  the  retreat,  had  come,  Louis  liiniself  was 
ill  and  much  enfeebled.  He  was  urged  to  go 
aboard  one  of  the  vessels  whicli  were  to  descend 
the  Nile,  carrying  the  wounded  and  the  most 
suffering ;  but  he  refused  absolutely,  salving,  '  I 
don't  separate  from  my  people  in  the  hour  of 
danger.'  He  remained  on  land,  and  when  he 
liad  to  move  forward  he  fainted  away.  AVhen 
lie  came  to  himself,  he  was  amongst  the  last  to 
leave  the  camp.  ...  At  four  leagues  distance 
from  the  camp  it  had  just  left,  the  rear-guard  of 
the  crusaders,  harassed  by  clouds  of  .Saracens, 
was  obliged  to  halt.  Louis  could  no  longer 
keep  on  his  horse.  '  He  was  put  up  at  a  house,' 
says  Joinville,  '  and  laid,  almost  dead,  upon  the 
lap  of  a  tradeswoman  from  Paris:  and  it  was 
Mieved  that  he  would  not  last  till  evening.'" 
The  king,  in  this  condition,  witli  the  whole 
wreck  of  his  army, —  only  10,01)0  in  number 
remaining  to  him, —  were  taken  prisoners.  Their 
release  from  captivity  was  purchased  a  month 
later  by  the  surrender  of  Damietta  and  a  ran- 
som-payment of  .500,000  livres.  They  made 
their  way  to  St.  Jean  d'  Acre,  in  Palestine, 
whence  many  of  them  returned  home.  But 
King  Louis,  with  some  of  his  knights  and  men- 
at-arms —  how  many  is  not  known  —  staj-ed  j'et 
in  the  Holy  Land  for  four  years,  striving  and 
hoping  against  hope  to  accomplish  something 
for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  and  expending 
"in  small  works  of  piety,  sympathy,  protection, 
and  care  for  the  future  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion in  Asia,  his  time,  his  strength,  his  pecun- 
iary resources,  and  the  ardor  of  a  sold  which 
could  not  remain  idly  abandoned  to  sorrowing 
over  great  desires  imsatistied."  The  good  and 
pious  but  ill-guided  king  returned  to  France 
in  the  summer  of  12.54,  and  was  received  with 
great  jov. —  F.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  Hist .  (jf  France, 
ch.  17. 

Also  rx :  Sire  De  .Toinville,  ifemoirs  of  Saint 
Lonix,  pt.  2. —  .T.  F.  ^lichaud,  Ili-it.  of  the  Crti- 
uidrx,  !,/..•<.  18-14. 

A.  D.  1252. — The  movement  of  "  the  Pas- 
tors."— On  the  arrival  in  France  of  the  news  of 
the  disastrous  failure  of  Saint  Louis's  expedition 
to  Egypt,  there  occurred  an  outbreak  of  fanati- 
cism as  insensate  as  that  of  the  children's  criisatlc 
of  forty  years  before.  It  was  said  to  have 
originated  with  a  Hungarian  named  .Jacob,  who 
began  to  proclaim  that  Christ  rejected  the  great 
ones  of  tlie  earth  from  His  .service,  and  that  the 
deliverance  of  the  Holy  City  must  be  accom- 
plished by  the  poor  and  humble.  "  Shephciils 
left  their  Hocks,  labourers  laid  down  the  plough, 
to  follow  his  footsteps.  .  .  .  The  name  of  Pastors 
was  given  to  these  village  crusaders.  ...  At 
length,  assembled  to  the  number  of  more  than 
lOiijliMl,  tliese  redoubtable  pilgrims  left  Paris  and 
divided  themselves  into  several  troops,  to  repair 
to  the  coast,  whence  they  were  to  embark  for  tlie 
East.  The  city  of  Orlean.s,  which  happened  to 
be  in  their  passage,  became  the  theatre  of  fright- 
ful disorders.  The  progress  of  their  enormities 
at  length  created  serious  alarm  in  the  govern- 
ment and  the  magistracy:  orders  were  sent  to 
the  provinc<'s  to  pureue  and  disperse  these  turlju- 
'lent  ;uid  seiUtious  bands.  The  most  numerous 
assemblage  of  the  Pastors  %vas  fixed  to  take  place 
at  Bourges,  where  the  'master  of  Hungary' 
[Jacob]  was  to  perform  miracles  and  conununi- 
cate  the  will  of  Heaven.     Their  arrival  in  that 


city  was  the  signal  for  murder,  fire  and  pillage. 
The  irritated  people  took  up  arras  and  marched 
against  these  disturbers  of  the  public  peace: 
they  overtook  them  between  ilortemer  and 
Villeneuve-sur-le-Cher,  where,  in  spite  of  their 
numbers,  they  were  routed,  and  received  the 
punishment  due  to  their  brigandages.  Jacob  had 
his  head  cut  off  by  the  blow  of  an  axe ;  many  of 
his  companions  and  disciples  met  with  death  on 
the  field  of  battle,  or  were  consigned  to  punish- 
ment: the  remainder  took  to  flight." — I.  F. 
Jlichaud,  Hist,  of  the  CrusiKhs.  hk.  14. 

A.  D.  1256-1259.  — Against  Eccelino  di 
Romano.     SeeVEKOx.v:  A.  D.  I-^iili-li.")!!. 

A.  D.  1270-1271.— The  last  undertakings. — 
Saint  Louis  at  Tunis.  —  Prince  Edward  in 
Palestine. — "For  seven  j-ears  after  his  return  to 
France,  from  12.54  to  1261,  Louis  .seemed  to  think 
no  more  about  them  [the  crusades],  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  he  spoke  of  them  even  to 
his  most  intimate  confidants ;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
apparent  calmness,  he  was  living,  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  in  a  continual  ferment  of 
imagination  and  internal  fever,  even  llattering 
himself  that  some  favorable  circumstance  would 
call  him  back  to  his  interrupted  work.  ...  In 
1261,  Louis  held,  at  Paris,  a  Parliament,  at  which, 
without  any  talk  of  a  new  crusailc,  measures 
were  taken  which  revealed  an  idea  of  it.  ...  In 
1263  the  crusade  was  openly  preached.  .  .  .  All 
objections,  all  warnings,  all  anxieties  came  to 
nothing  in  the  face  of  Louis's  fixed  idea  and 
pious  passion.  He  started  from  Paris  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1270,  a  sick  man  almost  already,  but 
with  soul  content,  and  proljably  the  only  one 
without  misgiving  in  the  midst  of  all  his  com- 
rades. It  was  once  more  at  Aigues-Mortes  that 
he  went  to  embark.  All  was  as  yet  dark  and 
undecided  as  to  the  plan  of  the  expedition.  .  .  . 
Steps  were  taken  at  hap-hazard  with  full  trust 
in  Providence  and  utter  forgetfulness  that  Provi- 
dence does  not  absolve  men  from  foresight.  .  .  . 
It  was  only  in  Sardinia,  after  four  days'  halt  at 
Cagliari,  that  Louis  announced  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  crusade,  assembled  aboard  his  ship,  the 
'.Mountjoy,'  that  he  was  making  for  Tunis,  and 
that  their  Christian  work  would  commence  there. 
The  king  of  Tunis  (as  he  was  then  called),  Mo- 
hammed ilostanser,  hail  for  some  time  been  talk- 
ing of  his  desire  to  become  a  Christian,  if  he 
could  be  efficiently  protected  against  the  seditions 
of  his  subjects.  Louis  welcomed  with  transport 
the  prospect  of  Mussulman  conversions.  .  .  . 
But  on  the  17th  of  July,  when  the  Uect  arrived 
before  Tunis,  the  admiral,  Florent  dc  Varennes, 
probablj'  without  the  king's  orders,  and  with 
that  want  of  reflection  which  was  conspicuous  at 
each  step  of  the  enterprise,  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  harbor  and  of  some  Tunisian 
vessels  as  prize,  and  sent  word  to  the  king  '  that 
he  had  only  to  support  him  and  that  the  dis- 
embarkation of  the  troops  might  be  elTected  with 
perfect  safety. '  Thus  war  was  commenced  at 
the  very  first  moment  against  the  ilussulmau 
prince  whom  there  had  oeen  ])roniisc  of  seeing 
before  long  a  Christian.  At  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night, after  some  fight  between  the  Tunisians 
and  the  crusaders,  so  much  political  and  military 
blindness  pnxluced  its  natural  conscciuences. 
The  re-enforcements  promised  to  Louis  by  his 
brother  Charles  of  Anjou.  king  of  Sicily,  had 
not  arrived:  provisions  were  falling  short;  and 
the  heats  of  an  African  summer  were  working 
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hftvoc  amongst  the  nrmy  witli  such  rapidity  that 
hefiiri'  limi;  thcro  was  no  time  to  Imry  llii'  dead: 
but  they  witc  cast  i»ll-incll  into  the  ditrli  which 
surrounded  the  camp,  and  tlic  air  was  tainted 
thcrcliv.  t)n  llio  3d  of  August  Louis  was 
atladiid  by  the  eiiidemie  fever."  On  the  2.Jlh 
of  Auf;ust  lie  ilied.  His  son  and  successor. 
I'hilip  III.,  lield  his  sround  l)efore  Tunis  until 
Novendier,  when  he  gladly  acceple<l  a  i)aynient 
of  money  from  the  Tunisian  prince  for  with- 
drawini;  liis  army.  Disaster  followed  him.  A 
storm  destroyeil  part  of  his  fleet,  with  4, 000  or 
."i.tHH)  men.  and  sunk  all  the  treasure  he  had 
received  from  the  Moslems.  On  the  journey 
home  through  Italy  his  wife  met  with  un  acci- 
dent which  ended  her  life  and  that  of  her  prema- 
turely born  chihl.  The  young  king  arrived  at 
Paris,  Mav.  1271.  liringing  the  remains  of  live  of 
his  family  for  burial  at  St  Denis:  his  wife,  his 
son,  his  father,  his  brother,  and  his  brother-in- 
law, —  all  victims  of  the  fatal  crusade.  "While 
France  was  thus  burying  the  last  of  her  crusad- 
ers. I'rince  Edwanl  (afterwards  King  Edward  I.) 
of  England,  landed  in  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  few 
hiuidred  knights  and  men  at  arms.  Joined  by 
the  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  he  had  an  army 
of  (i.OOO  or  7.000  men.  with  which  he  took  Naza- 
reth and  made  there  a  bloody  sacritice  to  the 
memory  of  the  gentle  Nazarenc.  He  ilid  nothing 
more.  Being  wounded  by  an  assassin,  he  ar- 
ranged a  truce  with  the  Sidtau  of  Egypt  and 
returned  home.  His  expedition  was  the  last 
from  Europe  which  strove  with  the  Moslems  for 
the  Holy  Land.  The  Christians  of  Palestine, 
who  still  held  Acre  and  Tyre.  Si<lon  and  a  few 
other  coast  cities,  were  soon  afterwards  over- 
whelmed, and  the  dominion  of  the  Crescent  in 
Syria  was  undis|)uted  any  more  by  force  of  arms, 
though  many  voices  cried  vainly  against  it.  The 
spirit  of  the  Crusades  had  expired. — F.  P. 
Guizot.  Popular  Hist,  nf  Fnince,  c/i.  17. 

Also  in:  J.  F.  Michaud,  Hist,  of  the  Crusades, 
hk.  l.">. 

A.  D.  1291. — The  end  of  the  Christian  King- 
dom   of   Jerusalem,     bee   jEUUs.vui.M:    A.    1). 

A.  D.  1299. — The  last  campaign  of  the 
Templars.— ••  After  the  fall  of  Acre  [A.  D. 
li'.M)  the  hea<l(inarters  of  the  Templars  were 
established  at  Limisso  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  urgent  letters  were  sent  to  Europe  for 
succour."  In  Pi!).").  .James  de  Molay.  the  head  of 
the  English  province,  became  Grand  Master,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Palestine  he  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Gliazan  IChan,  the  .Mongol  ruler 
of  Persia,  who  had  married  a  Christian  princess 
of  Armenia  and  was  not  unfriendly  to  the 
Christians,  as  against  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt, 
with  whom  he  was  at  war.  The  ilongol  Khan 
invited  the  Templars  to  join  him  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  they  did  so  in 
the  spring  of  12!)9.  at  Antiocli.  "An  army  of 
30,000  men  was  placed  by  the  Mogul  emjieror 
under  the  command  of  the  Grand  .Master,  and 
the  combined  forces  moved  up  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  towards  Damascus.  In  a  great  battle 
fought  at  Hems,  the  troops  of  the  sultans  of 
Daiua.scus  and  Egypt  were  entirely  defeated  and 
pursued  with  great  slaughter  until  nightfall. 
Aleppo,  Hems,  Damascus,  and  all  the  principal 
cities,  surrendered  to  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
Moguls,  and  the  Templars  once  again  entered 
Jerusalem  in  triumph,  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre 


and  celebrated  Easter  on  Mount  Zion,"  The 
khan  .sent  ambassadors  to  Europe,  otfering  the 
po.ssession  of  Palestine  to  the  Chiisliaii  |iowers 
if  they  would  give  him  their  alliance  and  sup- 
port, but  none  responded  to  the  call.  Ghazan 
Khan  fell  ill  and  withdrew  from  .Syria;  tin; 
Templars  retreated  to  Cyprus  once  more  and 
their  military  career,  as  the  champions  of  the 
Cross,  was  at  an  end. — C.  G.  Addison,  71ic 
Kiiiyfits  Templdrs,  eh.  6. 

Ai.so  in:  H.  II.  Howarth,  Ilist.  of  the  Moiigah. 
pt.  ;!,  eh.  8. 

Effects  and  consequences  of  the  Crusades 
in  Europe. —  "The  principle  of  the  crusades 
was  a  savage  fanaticism;  and  the  most  import- 
ant elTecIs  were  analogous  to  the  cause.  Each 
pilgrim  was  ambitious  to  return  with  his  sacred 
spoils,  the  relics  of  Greece  and  Palestine;  and 
each  relic  was  preceded  and  followed  by  a  train 
of  miracles  and  visions.  The  belief  of  tla^ 
Catholics  was  corrupted  by  new  legends,  their 
practice  by  new  superstitions;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  in(|uisition.  the  mendicant  orders 
of  monks  and  friars,  the  last  abu.se  of  indulgences, 
and  the  tinal  progress  of  idolatry,  flowed  from 
the  baleful  foinitain  of  the  holy  war.  The 
active  spirit  of  the  Latins  preyed  on  the  vitals  of 
their  reas<in  anil  religion;  and  if  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  were  the  times  of  darkness,  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  were  the  age  of 
absurdity  and  fable.  .  .  .  Some  philosophers 
have  applauded  the  propitious  influence  of  these 
holy  wars,  which  appear  to  me  to  have  checked 
rather  than  forwarded  the  maturity  of  Europe." 
— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Full  <f  the  Rumnn 
Eiiijiire,  ch.  61. — "The  crusades  may  be  con- 
sidered as  material  pilgrimages  on  an  enormous 
scale,  and  their  influence  ujion  geiu'ral  morality 
seems  to  have  been  altogether  pernicious.  Those 
who  served  under  the  cross  would  not  inileed 
have  lived  very  virtuously  at  home;  but  the 
confidence  in  their  own  merits  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  expeditions  ins]iired  nmst  have 
aggravated  the  ferocity  and  di.s.soluteness  of 
their  ancient  habits.  Several  historians  attest 
the  depravation  of  morals  which  existed,  both 
among  the  crusaders  and  in  the  states  formed 
out  of  their  conipiests. " — II.  Ilallam,  TIk  Miildl, 
Ayes,  eh.  9,  pt.  1,  —  "It  was  not  possible  for  the 
crusaders  to  travel  through  so  many  countries, 
and  to  behold  their  various  customs  and  insti- 
tutions, without  actiuiring  information  and  im- 
provement. Their  views  enlarged ;  their  pre- 
judices wore  ofT;  new  ideas  crowded  into  their 
minds;  and  they  must  have  been  sen.sible.  on 
many  occasions,  of  the  nisticity  of  their  own 
manners  when  compared  with  those  of  a  luore 
polished  people.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  we  discover, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  crusades, 
greater  splendour  in  the  courts  of  princes,  greater 
pomp  in  public  ceremonies,  a  more  refined  taste 
in  pleasure  and  amusements,  together  with  a 
more  romantic  spirit  of  enterprise  spri'ading 
gradually  over  Europe;  and  to  these  wild  expe- 
ditions, the  clTect  of  superstition  and  folly,  we 
owe  the  first  gleams  of  light  which  tended  to 
dispel  barbarism  and  ignorance.  But  the  bene- 
ficial consequences  of  the  crusades  took  place 
slowly  ;  their  influence  upon  the  state  of  projierty , 
and.  consequently,  of  power,  in  the  difTereiit 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  was  more  iuuuediate  as 
well  as  discernible." — W.  Robertson,  Vieir  of  the 
Progress  of  Soc.   in  Europe,  sect.  1. — "The  cru- 
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sades  are  not.  in  my  mind,  pitlier  the  popular 
delusions  that  our  cheap  literature  has  determined 
them  to  be,  nor  papal  conspiracies  against  kings 
and  jieoples.  as  they  appear  to  the  Protestant 
controversialist;  nor  the  savage  outbreaks  of 
ex]iiring  barbarism,  thirsting  for  blood  and 
plunder,  nor  volcanic  explosions  of  religious 
intolerance.  I  believe  them  to  have  been,  in 
their  deep  sources,  and  in  the  minds  of  their  best 
champions,  and  in  the  main  tendency  of  their 
results,  capable  of  ample  justification.  They 
were  the  first  great  effort  of  mediieval  life  to  go 
beyond  the  pursuit  of  seltish  and  isolated 
ambitions;  they  were  the  trial-feat  of  the  young 
■n-orld,  essaying  to  use,  to  the  glorv  cjf  God 
and  the  benefit  of  man,  the  arms  of  its  new 
knighthood.  .  .  .  That  in  the  end  they  were  a 
benefit  to  the  world  no  one  who  reads  can  doubt ; 
and  that  in  their  course  they  brought  out  a  love 
for  all  that  is  heroic  in  human  nature,  the  love 
of  freedom,  the  honour  of  prowess,  sympathy 
with  sorrow,  perseverance  to  the  "last  and 
patient  endurance  without  hope,  the  chronicles 
of  the  age  abundantly  prove;  proving,  more- 
over, that  it  was  by  the  experience  of  those 
times  that  the  forms  of  tliose  virtues  were 
realized  and  presented  to  posterity." — W.  Stubbs, 
Seventeen  Lects.  on  the  Study  of  Mediaml  and 
Modern  Hist.,  led.  8. — "Though  begun  under 
the  name  and  influence  of  religious  belief,  the 
crusades  deprived  religious  ideas,  I  shall  not 
say  of  their  legitimate  share  of  influence,  but  of 
their  exclusive  and  despotic  possession  of  the 
human  mind.  Tliis  result,  though  undoubtedly 
unforeseen,  arose  from  various  causes.  Tlie  first 
was  evidently  the  novelt.y,  extent,  and  variety  of 
the  scene  which  displayed  itself  to  the  crusaders; 
what  generally  happens  to  travellers  happened 
to  them.  It  is  mere  common-place  to  say,  that 
travelling  gives  freedom  to  the  mind ;  that  the 
habit  of  observing  different  nations,  different 
manners  and  different  opinions,  enlarges  the 
ideas,  and  disengages  the  judgment  from  old 
prejudices.  The  same  thing  happened  to  those 
nations  of  travellers  who  have  been  called  the 
crusaders;  their  minds  were  opened  and  raised 
by  having  seen  a  multitude  of  different  things, 
by  having  become  acquainted  with  other 
manners  than  their  own.  They  found  them- 
selves also  placed  in  connexion  with  two  states 
of  civilization,  not  only  dill'erent  from  their  own, 
but  more  advanced  —  the  Greek  state  of  society 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mussulman  on  the 
other.  ...  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the 
chronicles  the  impression  made  In'  the  crusaders 
on  the  3Iussulmans,  who  regarded  them  at  first 
as  the  most  brutal,  ferocious,  an,d  stupid  bar- 
barians they  had  ever  seen.  The  crusaders,  on 
their  part,  were  struck  with  the  riches  and 
elegance  of  manners  which  thej-  ob.served  among 
the  JIussidmans.  These  first  impressions  wei'e 
succeeded  Ijy  frequent  relations  between  tlie 
Mussulmans  and  Cliristians.  These  became  more 
extensive  and  important  than  is  commonly 
believed,  .  .  .  There  is  another  circumstance 
which  is  worthy  of  notice.  Down  to  the  time  of 
the  crusades,  the  court  of  Rome,  the  centre  of 
the  Church,  had  been  very  little  in  communi- 
cation with  the  laitj-,  unless  through  the  medium 
of  ecclesiastics;  either  legates  sent  Ijy  the  court 
of  Rome,  or  the  whole  body  of  the  bishops  and 
clergv.  There  were  always  some  laymen  in 
direct  relation  with  Rome;  but  upon  the  whole, 


it  was  by  means  of  churchmen  that  Rome  liad 
any  coinmunication  with  the  people  of  different 
countries.  During  the  crusades,  on  the  contrary, 
Rome  became  a  halting-place  for  a  great  portion 
of  the  crusaders,  either  in  going  or  returning. 
A  multitude  of  laymen  were  spectators  of  its 
policy  and  its  manners,  and  were  able  to  discover 
the  share  which  personal  interest  had  in  religious 
disputes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  newly- 
acquired  knowledge  inspired  many  minds  with 
a  boldness  hitherto  unknown.  When  we  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  general  mind  at  the  termin- 
ation of  the  crusades,  especially  in  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  matters,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  a  singular  fact :  religious  notions  underwent 
no  change,  and  were  not  ix'plaeed  by  contrary  or 
even  different  opinions.  Thought,  notwithstand- 
ing, had  become  more  free ;  religious  creeds 
were  not  the  onl)-  subject  on  which  the  human 
mind  exercised  its  faculties;  without  abandoning 
them,  it  began  occasionally  to  wander  from  them, 
and  to  take  other  directions.  .  .  .  The  social 
state  of  society  had  undergone  an  analogous 
change.  .  .  .  Without  entering  into  the  details 
...  we  may  collect  into  a  few  general  facts 
the  influence  of  the  crusades  on  the  social  state 
of  Europe.  They  greatly  diminishe<l  the 
number  of  petty  fiefs,  jietty" domains,  and  pettj- 
proprietors;  the}'  concentrated  property  and 
l)o\ver  in  a  smaller  number  of  hands.  It  is  from 
the  time  of  the  crusades  that  we  may  observe  the 
formation  and  growth  of  great  fiefs  —  the  exist- 
ence of  feudal  power  on  a  large  sciile.  .  .  .  This 
was  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the 
crusades.  Even  in  those  cases  where  small 
proprietors  preserved  their  fiefs,  they  did  not 
live  upon  them  in  such  an  insulated  state  as 
formerly.  The  possessors  of  great  fiefs  became 
so  many  centres  around  which  the  smaller  ones 
were  gathered,  and  near  which  they  came  to 
live.  During  the  crusades,  small  proprietors 
fo\md  it  necessary  to  place  themselves  in  the 
train  of  some  rich  and  ])owerful  chief,  from  whom 
they  received  assistance  and  support.  They 
lived  with  him,  shared  his  fortune,  and  pa.ssed 
through  the  same  adventures  that  he  did.  When 
the  crusaders  returned  home,  this  social  spirit, 
this  habit  of  living  in  intercourse  with  superiors 
continued  to  subsist,  and  had  its  influence  on  the 
manners  of  the  age.  .  .  .  The  extension  of  the 
great  fiefs,  and  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
central  points  in  society,  in  place  of  the  general 
dispersion  which  previously  existed,  were  the 
two  principal  effects  of  the  crusades,  considered 
with  respect  to  their  influence  upon  feudalism. 
As  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  a  result  of 
the  same  nature  may  easily  be  perceived.  The 
cru.sades  created  great  ci\ic  communities.  Petty 
commerce  and  petty  industry  were  not  sutlicient 
to  give  rise  to  communities  such  as  the  great 
cities  of  Italy  and  Flanders.  It  was  commerce 
on  a  great  scale  —  maritime  commerce,  and, 
especially,  the  commerce  of  the  East  and  West, 
which  gave  them  birth;  now  it  was  the  crusades 
which  gave  to  the  maritime  commerce  the 
greatest  impulse  it  had  yet  received.  On  the 
whole,  when  we  survey  the  state  of  society  at 
the  end  of  the  crusades,  we  find  that  the  move- 
ment tending  to  dissolution  ami  dispersion,  the 
movement  of  universal  localization  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  such  an  expression),  had  ceased,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  movement  in  the  contrary 
direction,    a  movement    of    centralization.     AU 
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tliinps  fcnilcd  to  imilual  approximation;  small 
tliinjfi  Wfro  absorlieil  in  j,'real  ones,  or  gathertil 
rminil  tlicin.  Such  was  the  direction  then 
taken  liv  the  progress  of  society."— F.  Guizot, 
llht.  ■■t'Ci'iH::iti'>ii.  hrt.  W  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1383.— The  Bishop  of  Norwich's 
Crusade  in  Flanders.  See  !•  i.andkus:  A.  D. 
i;ts:!. 

A.  D.  1420-1431.— Crusade  against  the  Hus- 
sites.    See  li :mh:   a.  1>    lir.t-li:!4 

A.  D.  1442-1444.— Christian  Europe  against 
the  Turks.  See  Tiuks  (Tiik  Otpomanm: 
A.  n.  HilJ-14.51. 

A.  D.  1467-1471.— Crusade  Instigated  by 
the  Pope  against  George  Podiebrad,  king  of 
Bohemia.     See  IIoiikmi  \:  A.  D.  li:)8-14Tl. 


CRYPTEIA,  The.     See  Kiiypteia. 

CTESIPHON.— ■■The  Parthian  mnnarchs, 
liki-  the  .Mm::ii1  scvireigns  of  Ilindostan.  deliirhted 
in  the  pastoral  life  of' their  Scythian  ancestors, 
and  the  imperial  camp  was  frequently  pitched  in 
the  plain  of  C'tesii)h(in.  on  the  east<rn  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  at  the  dislanc<'  of  only  three  miles 
from  Seleucia.  The  innumerable  attendants  on 
lii.xury  and  despotism  resorted  to  the  court,  and 
the  little  village  of  t'tesiphon  in.sensibly  swelled 
into  a  great  city.  Under  the  reign  of  Marcus, 
the  Homan  generals  penetrated  us  far  as  C'tcsiphon 
and  Seleucia.  They  were  received  as  friends  by 
the  Greek  colony ;  they  attacked  as  enemies  the 
scat  of  the  Parthian  kings;  yet  both  cities  e.\- 
pc'rience<l  the  same  treatment.  The  sack  and 
contlairration  of  Seleucia,  with  the  massacre  of 
3()().(Hio  of  the  inhabitants,  tarnished  the  glory  of 
the  Roman  triumph,  Seleucia,  already  exhausted 
by  the  neighborhooil  of  a  too  powerful  rival,  sunk 
under  the  fatal  blow;  but  Clesipbon,  in  al)out 
thirty-three  years,  had  sulliciently  recovered  its 
strength  to  maintain  an  olistinate  siege  against 
the  emperor  Severus.  The  city  was,  however, 
taken  by  assault ;  the  king,  who  defended  it  in 
person, "escaped  with  precipitation;  lOO.OOO  cap- 
tives and  a  rich  booty  rewarded  the  fatigues  of 
the  Roman  soldiers.  Notwithstanding  these  mis- 
fortunes, Ctesipbon  succeeded  to  Babylon  and  to 
Seleucia  as  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  Kast. " 
— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  niul  Full  "f  the  Romtm  Em- 
pire,  cli.  8. — In  G37  A.  I).  C'tesiplion  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Saracens.  See  M.\uo.metax 
CoNQfEST  AND  Empiki: :  A.  D.  63".J-651. 

Ai.so  IX:  G.  Rawlinson,  yi.rth  Great  Oriental 
Mmnirrliji,  rh.  G. — See,  also,  Medain. 

CUATOS,  The.  See  A.mkhican-  ABORtGiNEs: 
Pampas  Tuiiu;s. 

CUBA  :  A.  D.  1492-1493.— Discovery  by 
Columbus.  See  Amkiuca:  A.  D,  1492;  and 
141i:!-14ilC>. 

A.  D.  151 1. — Spanish  conquest  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  island. —  ■■Of  the  islands,  Cuba  was 
the  .second  discovered;  but  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  plant  a  colony  there  during  the  lifetime 
of  Columbus;  who,  indeed,  after  skirting  the 
whole  extent  of  its  southern  coast,  died  in  the 
conviction  that  it  was  part  of  the  continent.  At 
lengtli,  in  l.'ill,  Diego,  the  son  and  successor  of 
the  ■admiral,'  who  still  niaintaiucd  the  seat  of 
government  in  Hispaniola,  lindinglhe  mines  much 
exhausted  there,  proposed  to  occupy  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Cuba,  or  Fernandiua,  as  it  is 
called,  in  compliment  to  the  Spanish  monarch. 
He  preiiared  a  small  force  for  the  conquest,  which 
he   placed   under   the   command  of   Don  Diego 
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Velasquez.  .  .  .  Velasiiuez,  or  rather  bis  lieuten- 
ant Xarvacz,  who  took  the  oltici-  on  himself  of 
scouring  the  country,  met  with  no  serious  oppo- 
sition from  the  inlialiitaiits,  who  were  of  the  same 
f;unily  with  the  eU'eminale  nativ<'s  of  llispauiola." 
After  the  conquest,  Velasquez  was  ajiiiointed 
governor,  and  established  his  seat  of  governintnt 
at  St.  Jago,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  island. 
— W.  II.  Prescott,  Coiifjueit  uf  MeJ-ico,  bk.  3, 
ch.  1. 

A1.S0  IN:  Sir  A.   Helps,   SpaHinh  ('iiii<jiii>it  in 
Aiiicrii'ii.  hi;.  7. 

A.  D.  1514-1851. — Slovsr  development  of  the 
island. — Capture  of  Havana  by  the  English. 
— Discontent  with  Spanish  rule. — Conspira- 
cies of  revolution. —  ■' Velascjuez  fonniled  man_v 
of  the  towns  of  tlie  island,  the  first  of  wliicb  was 
Baracoa,  then  Bayamo,  and  in  1.T14  Trinidad, 
Santo  Espiritu,  Puerto  Principe;  next,  in  l.")!."), 
Santiaijo  de  Cul)a,  as  also,  in  the  same  vear.  the 
town  of  Ilabana.  .  .  .  This  period  (l.-ili-lGOT)  is 
particvdarly  interesting  to  the  general  reader 
from  the  fact  that  in  it  the  exploration^  of  Her- 
nandez do  Cadoba  and  Grijalva  to  Darien.  Yuca- 
tan, etc.,  were  inaugurated,  —  events  which  bad 
so  much  to  do  with  the  sjiread  of  Spanish  rule 
and  discovery,  paving  the  w.xy  as  they  did  for 
the  exploration  of  Mexico  under  Hernando 
Cortes,  who.  in  the  early  history  of  Cuba,  tig- 
\ires  largely  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  Governor 
Velasquez.  ...  In  lotjl,  Diego  Velasijuez  died, 
—  his  death  hastened,  it  is  said,  by  the  troubles 
brought  upon  him  by  his  dis])utes  with  his 
ins\il)ordinate  lieutenant,  Cortes.  ...  In  the 
history  of  the  improvement  of  the  island,  his 
governuK'nt  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with 
many  of  the  later  governments;  and  while  that 
great  evil,  slavery,  was  introduced  into  the 
island  in  his  time,  so  also  was  tli(,'  sugarcane. 
.  .  .  Up  to  1.538,  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
specially  striking  in  the  general  history  of  the 
island,  if  we  except  the  constant  attacks  with 
lire  and  sword  of  the  '  tilibusteros,'  or  pirates  of 
all  uatitms,  from  which  most  all  the  .sea-coast 
towns  suifered  more  or  less;  but  in  that  year 
there  arrived  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  a  man 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
history  and  discovery  of  the  new  world,  and 
named  as  Provincial  Governor  of  Florida  as 
well  as  of  Cuba, —  I  allude  to  Hernando 
de  Soto,  who  brought  with  him  10  large 
vessels,  prci)ared  and  fitted  out  expressly  fm^  the 
conquest  of  the  new  Spanish  territory  of  Florida. 
After  much  care  and  preparation,  this  expe- 
dition started  out  fnmi  the  city  of  Ilabana, 
the  12tb  of  May  [see  Florida:  A."D.  1.5^28-1.")42]. 
...  In  this  period,  also,  was  jn'onudgaled  that 
order,  secured,  it  is  bc'lieved,  by  the  noble  elTorts 
of  Padre  Las  Casas,  prohibiting  the  enslaving  of 
the  aborigines;  w-liile,  also,  such  had  become  its 
importance  as  a  town,  all  vessels  directed  to  and 
from  Mexico  were  ordered  to  sto])  at  Havana. 
In  the  period  of  years  that  elapsed  from  1(>07  to 
1762,  the  island  seems  to  have  been  in  a  ])erfect 
state  of  lethargy,  except  the  usual  changes  of 
its  many  Governors,  and  the  raids  made  ui)on  it 
by  pirates,  or  by  more  legalized  eiuMnies  in  the 
form  of  French  and  English  men-of-war.  In 
this  latter  year,  however,  occurred  an  event  of 
much  import,  from  the  fact  that  after  it.  or 
upon  its  occurrence,  the  Government  of  Sjiain 
was  led  to  see  the  great  importance  of  Cuba,  and 
particularly  Havana,   as  the   '  Key  to  the  New 
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World,' — this  event  was  tlie  taking  of  Havana 
by  the  Eniilisii.  On  the  Otli  of  June,  1702,  tliere 
arrived  otl'  tlio  port  of  Havana  an  Englisli 
squadron  of  33  ships  and  frigates,  witli  some  200 
transports,  bringing  with  tliem  a  force  of  nearl_y 
20,000  men  of  all  arms,  under  eommnnd  of  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle.  This  forniidalile  arma- 
ment, the  largest  that  America  had  ever  seen, 
laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Havana,  whose  garrison 
consisted  at  that  time  of  only  about  2,71)0  regu- 
lars and  tlio  volunteers  that  took  up  arms  imme- 
diately for  the  defense  of  the  place,  .  .  ,  The 
garrison,  however,  made  a  very  gallant  and  pro- 
longed defense,  notwithstanding  the  smallness 
of  their  numbers,  and  finally,  surrendering, 
were  permitted  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of 
war,  the  English  thus  coming  into  possession  of 
the  most  important  defences  on  the  coast,  and, 
subsequently,  taking  possession  of  the  town  of 
.Matauzas,  Remaining  in  possession  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  Island  of  Culia  for  many  months 
(until  .July  6,  1763),  the  English,  by  importing 
negro  labor  to  cultivate  the  large  tracts  of  wild 
land,  and  by  shipping  large  quantities  of 
European  merchandize,  gave  a  start  to  the  trade 
and  traffic  of  the  island  that  pushed  it  far  on  its 
way  to  the  state  of  prosperitj'  it  has  now 
reached ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  at  Paris,  in 
February,  1763  [see  Seven  Years  War],  was 
restored  to  Spain  the  portion  of  the  island 
wrested  from  lier  bj'  the  English,  ,  ,  ,  In  this 
period  (1762-1801)  the  island  made  rapid  ad- 
vances in  improvement  and  civilization,  many  of 
the  Captains-General  of  this  period  doing  much 
to  improve  the  towns  and  the  people,  beautifv- 
ing  the  streets,  erecting  buildings,  etc.  In  1763, 
a  large  emigration  took  place  from  Florida,  and  in 
1795  the  French  emigrants  from  Santo  Domingo 
came  on  to  the  island  in  large  numbers.  .  .  .  From 
1801,  rapid  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
island  has  taken  place,  ,  ,  ,  At  various  times 
insurrections,  some  of  them  quite  serious  in  their 
nature,  have  shown  what  the  natural  desire  of 
the  native  population  is  for  greater  privileges 
and  freedom.  ...  In  1823,  there  was  a  society 
of  'soles,' as  it  was  called,  fcn-med  for  the  pur- 
pose of  freeing  the  island,  liaving  at  its  lieaii 
young  D,  Francisco  Lemus,  and  having  for  its 
pretext  that  the  island  was  about  to  be  sold  to 
England.  In  1829,  there  was  discovered  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Black  Eagle,  as  it  was  called 
(Aguila  Negra),  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
population  to  obtain  their  freedom,  some  of  the 
JIe,\ican  settlers  in  the  island  being  prominent 
in  it.  The  insurrection,  or  attempt  at  one,  by 
the  blacks  in  1844,  was  remarkalile  for  its  wide- 
spread ramifications  among  the  slaves  of  the 
island,  as  well  as  its  thorough  organization, — 
the  intention  being  to  murder  all  the  whites  on 
the  island.  Other  minor  insurrections  there 
were,  but  it  remained  for  Narciso  Lopez,  with  a 
force  of  .some  300  men,  to  make  the  most  im- 
portant attempt  [18.51],  in  which  he  lost  his  life, 
to  free  the  island." — S.  Hazard,  Cnhn  irith  Pen 
and  Pencil,  pp.  .547-550. 

Also  in:  JI.  M.  Ballon,  Ilixt.  nf  Cuba,  ch.  1-3, 
— Lord  Jlahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist,  of  En//., 
1713-1783,  c/i.  38  {i\  4),— J.  Entick,  Hint,  of  t/ie 
Late  War,  v.  5,  pp.  363-386,— D,  Turnbull,  Cubn, 
ch.  33-24, 

A.  D.  1845-1860. — Acquisition  coveted  by 
the  slave-power  in  the  United  States. — At- 
tempted purchase. — Filibustering  schemes. — 


The  Ostend  Manifesto. — "When  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America  became  independent,  they 
abolished  slavery.  Apprehensive  that  tlie  re- 
publics of  Mexico  and  Columbia  would  be 
anxious  to  wrest  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  from 
Spain,  secure  their  independence,  and  introduce 
into  those  islands  the  idea,  if  they  did  not  estab- 
lish the  fact,  of  freedom,  the  slave-masters  [of  the 
United  States]  at  once  sought  to  guard  against 
what  they  deemed  so  calamitous  an  event,  .  ,  , 
But  after  the  annexation  of  Texas,  there  was  a 
change  of  feeling  and  purpose,  aud  Cuba,  from 
being  an  object  of  dread,  became  an  object  of 
vehement  desire.  The  propagandists,  strength- 
ened and  emboldened  by  that  signal  triumph, 
now  turned  their  eyes  towards  this  beautiful 
'  isle  of  the  sea,'  as  the  theatre  of  new  exploits; 
and  they  determined  to  secure  the  '  gem  of  the 
Antilles  '  for  the  coronet  of  their  great  and  grow- 
ing power.  During  Jlr,  Polk's  administration 
an  attempt  was  made  to  purchase  it,  and  the  sum 
of  $100,000,000  was  offered  therefor.  But  the 
offer  was  promptly  declined.  What,  however, 
could  not  be  bought  it  was  determined  to  steal, 
and  filibustering  movements  and  expeditions  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day.  For  no  sooner  was 
President  Taylor  inaugurated  than  he  found 
movements  on  foot  in  that  direction ;  and,  in 
August,  1849,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  affirm- 
ing his  belief  that  an  '  armed  expeilition '  was 
being  fitted  out  '  against  Cuba  or  sfime  of  the 
provinces  of  Mexico,'  and  calling  upon  all  good 
citizens  '  to  discountenance  and  prevent  any  such 
enterprise,'  In  1851  an  expedition,  consisting  of 
some  500  men,  sailed  from  Kew  Orleans  under 
Lopez,  a  Cuban  adventurer.  But  though  it 
effected  a  landing,  it  was  easily  defeated,  and  its 
leader  and  a  few  of  his  followers  were  executed. 
Soon  afterward,  a  secret  association,  styling 
itself  the  Order  of  the  L(ine  Star,  was  formed  in 
several  of  the  Southern  cities,  having  a  similar 
object  in  view ;  but  it  attracted  little  notice  and 
accomplished  nothing.  ...  In  August,  1854, 
President  Pierce  instructed  Mr.  !Marcy.  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  direct  Buchanan,  JIason  and 
Soule,  ministers  respectively  at  the  coiuts  of 
London,  Paris  aud  ^ladrid,  to  convene  in  some 
European  city  and  confer  with  each  other  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  of  gaining  Cuba  to  the  I'nited 
States.  They  met  accordingly,  in  October,  at 
Ostend.  The  results  of  their  deliberations  were 
published  in  a  manifesto,  in  which  the  reasons 
are  set  forth  for  the  acquisition ;  and  the  declara- 
tion was  made  that  the  L'nion  could  never  enjoy 
repose  and  security  'as  long  as  Cuba  is  not  em- 
braced within  its  boundaries.'  But  the  great 
source  of  anxiety,  the  controlling  motive,  was 
the  apprehension  that,  unless  so  annexed,  she 
would  '  be  Africanized  and  become  a  second  San 
Domingo,'  thus  'seriously  to  endanger'  the 
L'nion.  This  paper  attracted  great  attention  and 
caused  much  astonishment.  It  was  at  first  re- 
ceived with  incredulity,  as  if  there  had  been  some 
mistake  or  imposition  practised.  .  .  .  But  there 
was  no  mistake.  .  .  .  It  was  the  deliberate  utter- 
ance of  the  conference,  and  it  received  the  in- 
dorsement of  Mr,  Pierce  and  his  administration. 
The  Democratic  national  conventions  of  1856  and 
of  1860  were  quite  as  explicit  as  were  the  authors 
of  the  Ostend  manifesto  '  in  favor  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Cuba.'" — H.  Wilson,  Ilut.  of  the  Rise 
.and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Poioer  in  America,  v.  3, 
ch.  47. 
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Also  IS:  II.  Von  Ilolst,  Coiut.  and  Pol.  Ilht 
of  tin'  I'.  N.,  T.  4,  ch.  2.  audv.  5,  ch.  1. — G.  T. 
funis.  Life  iif  Jiiintu  liiifhniiiin,  v.  2.  rh.  C. — 
M.  M.  l!!ilii>ii."y/('xr  o/CiiIni.  eh.  3.— J.  J.  Uoilif. 
The  Sti'iij  of  the  FiUbiiiitent,  ch.  3. 
♦ 

CUBIT,  The.— 'The  Itiigth  of  the  Egyptian 
foot  is  .  .  .  sliowii  to  he  ctiunl  to  1.013  Englisli 
foul,  or  12.10  inclies  (0.30S«  luctri')  and  the  ctibii 
to  1H.24  Knghsh  inches,  or  0.4(i3  metre.  This 
cubit  was  iilenlieal  willi  the  Ph<enieian  or  0\\n\- 
pic  cuhit,  afterwards  a(h)l)ted  in  Greece.  .  .  . 
The  second  of  the  two  Egyptian  culiils  was  the 
royal  cnliit.  or  cuhit  of  Mempliis.  of  seven  pahns 
ortwentveight  digits.  .  .  .  Tlic  mean  length  of 
the  Eirvjilian  royal  cuhit  is  .  .  .  ascertained  to 
he  20,(17  English"  inches,  or  .")2.5  mm.  .  .  .  There 
is  much  cunllict  of  opinion  as  to  the  actual  length 
of  the  several  ciihils  in  use  by  the  Jews  at  dif- 
ferent periods:  but  the  fact  that  Moses  always 
mentions  the  Egyptian  measures  ...  as  well  as 
the  Egyptian  w'cights  .  .  .  proves  that  the  He- 
brews" "originally  bniught  their  weights  and 
measures  from  E.s:ypt.  "...  In  his  dissertation 
on  cubits,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  states  grounds  for 
his  opinion  that  the  sacred  cubit  of  the  Jews  was 
equal  to  24,7  of  our  inches,  and  that  the  royal 
cubit  of  Memphis  was  equivalent  to  five-sixths 
of  this  sacred  Jewish  cubit,  or  20.6  inches." — 
H.  \V.  t'hisholm.  On  the  Scienee  of  Weighing  and 
Muisiniii'i.  eh.  2. 

CUCUTA,  The  Convention  of.  See  Colo.m- 
m.v.N  St.viks:  A.  I).  l.^l'J-l.s:i(i. 

CUFA.     See  Brssoit.\ii  and  KuFA. 

CUICIDH,  The.     See  Tu.vrii,  The. 

CULDEES,  The.— It  u,sed  to  be  set  forth  by 
religious  historians  that  the  Culdees  were  an  an- 
i  lent  religious  fraternity  in  Scotland,  jirobably 
founded  liyC'olumba,  the  saintly  Irish  missionary 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  having  its  principal 
seat  in  Icma:  that  they  "were  the  lights  of 
Scotland  ill  a  dark  and  superstitious  age  ";  that 
they  struggled  for  several  centuries  against  the 
errors  and  the  oppressive  pretensions  of  Home, 
and  that  "the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  Hefor- 
mation  in  Scotland,  where  the  Papal  power  re- 
ceived its  first  and  most  decisive  check,  nia_v  be 
traced  not  indirectly  to  the  faith,  the  doctrines, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Culdees."  It  was 
claimeil  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  its 
form  of  church  government  prevailed  among  the 
Culdees,  while  the  supporters  of  Epi.scopacy 
found  evidences  to  the  contrary.  But  all  these 
views,  with  all  the  controversies  fomented  by 
them,  have  been  dissipated  by  modern  historical 
investigation.  The  facts  gathered  by  Dean 
Reeves  and  published  in  1864,  in  his  work  on  the 
"Culdeesof  the  British  Islands,"  supported  by 
the  more  recent  studies  of  ]Mr.  W.  F.  Skene,  arc 
now  generally  accepted.  Says  Mr.  Skene,  (Celtic 
S-otlitnd.  Ilk:  2,  ch.  0):  "  It  is  not  till  after  thcex- 
pulsion  of  the  Columban  monks  from  the  king- 
dom (if  the  Picts,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  that  the  name  of  Culdee  appears.  To 
Adamnan,  to  Eddi  and  to  Bede  it  was  totally 
\inknown.  They  knew  of  no  body  of  clergy 
who  bore  this  name,  and  in  the  wh<ile  range  of 
ecclesiastical  history  there  is  nothing  more  utterly 
destitvite  of  authority  than  the  application  of  this 
name  to  the  Columban  monks  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries,  or  more  utterly  baseless  than 
the  fabric  which  has  been  raised  \ipon  that  as- 
sumption "    Mr.  Skene's  conclusion  is  that  the 


Culdees  sprang  from  an  ascetic  order  called 
Deieohe  or  God-worsliip])ers:  that  in  Irish  the 
name  became  Ceile  De,  tlu'nce  corrupted  into 
Culdee;  that  they  were  herniits,  who  liiianie  in 
time  associated  in  communities,  and  were  liiially 
brought  under  the  canonical  rule  of  the  Roman 
church,  along  with  the  secular  clerirv. 

CULEUS,  The.     See  A.mimiou.C." 

CULHUACAN,  S(c  Micxico,  A.NCiii.NT: 
Till':  Tiii.TKi'  llMi'iHi;. 

CULLODEN,  Battle  of  117461.  Sec  ScoT- 
L.v.M):   .\,  1>.  17l.""i-174i;. 

CULM,  OR  KULM,  Battle  of.  See  Ger- 
M.\NV:   A.  D,   isi:!  (.\i  cisTi. 

CULTURKAMPF,  The.  See  GiiitM.\:;Y: 
A.  I).  l.'<7:'.-iss7. 

CUMiE.— CUMyEAN  SIBYL.— "Earlier 

than    7;J.">  li.  C liiough   we  do  not  know 

the  preci.seera  of  its  coinmcncenieiit,  there  existed 
one  solitary  Grecian  establisliineiit  in  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea, —  the  Camjianian  Cuime,  n<'ar  Cai>e 
Mi.senum;  which  the  more  ((jnunon  oinnioii  of 
chronologists  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in 
1050  B.  C.  and  which  has  even  been  carried  back 
by  some  authors  to  1139  B.  C'.  .  .  .  We  may  at 
least  feel  certain  that  it  is  the  most  ancient 
Grecian  establishment  in  any  part  of  Italy.  .  ,  . 
The  Cani])aiiian  Cuma> —  kno\yn  almost  entirely 
by  this  its  Latin  designation —  received  its  name 
and  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  from  tlie  .Eolic 
KymG  in  Asia  Minor.  .  .  .  Cuni;e,  sitinili'd  on 
the  neck  of  the  peninsula  which  terminates  in 
Cape  Jliseuum,  occupied  a  lofty  and  rocky  hill 
overhanging  the  sea  and  (lifiicult  of  access  on  the 
land  side.  .  .  .  In  the  hollow  rock  under  the  very 
walls  of  the  town  was  situated  the  cavern  of  the 
prophetic  Sibyl. —  a  parallel  and  re]iroduction  of 
iheGergilhian  Sibyl,  near  Kymein  /Eolis:  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  too,  stood  the  wilil 
woods  and  dark  lake  of  Avernus,  con.secrated  to 
the  subterranean  gotls,  and  olVcriiig  an  estab- 
lishment of  priests,  with  ceremonies  evoking 
the  dead,  for  jiurposesof  proiiliccy  or  for  solving 
doubts  and  mysteries.  It  was  here  that  Grecian 
imagination  localized  the  Cimmerians  and  the 
fable  of  Odysseus;  and  the  Cuimcaus  derived 
gains  from  the  numerous  visitors  to  this  holy 
spot,  perhaps  hardly  less  than  those  of  the  in- 
habitants (if  Krissa  from  the  vicinity  of  Dcliihi. 
Of  the  relations  of  these  Cuma'ans  with  the  Hel- 
lenic world  generally,  we  unfortunately  know 
nothing;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  in  intimate 
connection  with  Riiine  during  the  time  of  the 
kings,  and  especially  during  tliat  of  the  last  kiii.g 
Tanjuin,  —  forming  tlie  intermediate  link  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  world,  whereby  the  feelings 
of  the  Tenkrians  and  Gergitheans  near  the  ^Eolic 
Kyme  and  the  legendary  stories  of  Trojan  as 
well  as  Grecian  heroes, — ^Eneas  and  Odysseus  — 
passed  into  the  anticjuariau  imagination  of  Rome 
and  Lati.um.  The  writers  of  the  Augustan  age 
knew  Cunne  only  in  its  decline,  and  wondered  at 
the  vast  extent  of  its  ancient  walls,  yet  remain- 
ing in  their  time.  But  during  the  two  centuries 
prior  to  .'iOO  B.  C.  these  walls  inclosed  a  full  and 
thriving  population,  in  the  plenitude  of  pros- 
lierity." — G.  Grote,  JJist.  of  Greece,  jit.  2,  ch. 
22. —  See,  also,  SlliVI.S, 

CUMANS,  OR  KOMANS,  The,  See  Hun- 
o.utv:  A.  1).  1114-i:',ol. 

CUMBERLAND  GAP,  The  capture  of. 
See  rMTicn  St.\ti;s  (iF  A.m.;  A.  D,  1803  (Au- 
gust— Sei'te.mbeu  :  Tennessee). 
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CUMBRIA:  The  British  kingdom.— "The 

Britons  of  C'limliria  occupy  a  tolerably  large 
space  on  the  map,  but  a  very  small  one  in  history; 
—  their  annals  have  entirely  perished; — and 
nothing  authentic  remains  concerning  them, 
except  a  very  few  passages,  wholly  consisting 
of  incidental  notices  relating  to  their  subjection 
and  their  misfortunes.  Romance  would  furnish 
much  more;  for  it  was  in  Cumbria  that  Rhyderc, 
or  Roderic  the  magnificent,  is  therein  represented 
to  have  reigned,  and  Merlin  to  have  prophesied. 
Arthur  held  his  court  in  merry  Carlisle;  and 
Peredur,  the  Prince  of  Sunshine,  whose  name 
we  (ind  amongst  the  princes  of  Strathcl3-de,  is 
one  of  the  great  lieroes  of  the  '  Mabinogion,'  or 
tales  of  youth,  long  preserved  by  tradition 
amongst  the  Cymri.  These  fantastic  personages, 
however,  are  of  importance  in  one  point  of  view, 
because  they  show,  what  we  might  otherwise 
forget  —  that  from  the  Ril)l)le  in  Lancashire,  or 
tliereabouts,  up  to  tlie  Clyde,  there  e.\isted  a 
<lense  population  composed  of  Britons,  who  pre- 
served their  national  language  and  customs, 
agreeing  in  all  respects  with  tlie  Welsh  of  the 
present  day.  So  that  even  in  the  tenth  century, 
the  ancient  Britons  still  inhabited  the  greater 
part  of  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  however 
much  the\-  iiad  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
political  supremacy  of  the  Sa.xon  invaders.  The 
'  Regnum  Cumbrense  '  comprehended  many  dis- 
tricts, probably  governed  by  petty  princes  or 
Reguli,  in  subordination  to  a  chief  monarch  or 
Pendragon.  Reged  appears  to  liave  been  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  Annandale.  Strathclyde 
is  of  course  the  district  or  vale  of  Clydesdale. 
In  this  district,  or  state,  was  situated  Alcluyd. 
or  DunbrittoM,  now  Dumbarton,  where  the 
British  Uings  usually  resided;  and  the  whole 
Cumbrian  kingdom  was  not  infrequently  called 
Stratliclyde,  from  the  ruling  or  principal  state; 
just  as  tlie  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  often  designated  in  common  language 
as  'England,'  because  England  is  the  portion 
where  the  monarch  and  legislature  are  fountl. 
Many  dependencies  of  the  Cumbrian  kingdom 
extended  into  modern  Yorkshire,  and  Leeds  was 
the  frontier  town  lietween  the  Britons  and  the 
Angles.  .  .  .  The  kings  of  Cumbria  became,  the 
vas.sals,  or  'men,'  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings. 
Eugenius  had  thus  submitted  to  Athelstane.  Of 
the  nature  of  the  obligation  I  shall  speak  here- 
after. The  Anglo-Saxon  kings  appear  to  have 
been  anxious  to  extend  and  confirm  their  su- 
premacy ;  Edmund  proceeded  against  Donald,  or 
Dumhnail,  the  Scottish  King  of  Cumbria  (A.  D. 
945),  with  tlie  most  inveterate  and  implacable 
hostility.  .  .  .  Edmund,  having  thus  obtained 
possession  of  Cumbria,  granted  the  country  to 
Malcolm,  King  of  the  Scots,  upon  condition,  as 
the  clironicles  say,  of  being  his  co-operator,  both 
by  sea  and  by  land.  .  .  .  From  this  period  the 
right  of  the  Scottish  kings  or  princes  to  the 
kingdom  of  Cumbria,  as  vassals  of  the  English 
crown,  seems  to  have  been  fully  admitted :  and 
the  rights  of  the  Scottish  kings  to  the  '  Earldom 
of  Cumlierland  ' —  for  such  it  was  afterwards 
termed  —  were  founded  upon  Edmund's  grant. 
The  Britons  of  Strathclyde,  and  Reged,  and 
Cumbria,  gradually  melted  away  into  the  sur- 
rounding population ;  and,  losing  their  language, 
ceased  to  be  discernible  as  a  separate  race.  Yet 
it  is  most  probable  that  this  process  was  not 
wholly  completed  until  a   comparatively  recent 


period." — F.  Palgrave,  Ilixtory  of  the  Anqlo- 
H(ix(ins,  cli.  11. — Cumbria  and  Cambria  (Wales), 
the  two  states  long  maintained  by  the  Britons, 
against  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  bore,  in  reality, 
the  same  name,  Cumbria  being  the  more  correct 
form  of  it.  The  earliest  development  of  the  so- 
called  Welsh  poetry  seems  to  have  been  in  Cum- 
bria rather  than  in  Wales.  Taliesen  and  Ancurin 
were  Cumbrian  liards,  and  Arthur,  if  any  his- 
torical personage  stands  behind  liis  kingly 
shadow,  was  probably  a  Cumbrian  hero. — J. 
Rhys,  Celtic  Britain. 

Also  in:  W.  F.  Skene,  The  Four  Ancient 
Books  of  Wales. — See,  also,  Ky.mrt,  Alclyde, 
and  ScoTi,.\ND:  IOth-IIth  Centuries. 

CUNARD  LINE,  The  founding  of  the.  See 
Ste.\.\i  X.\vio.\t[on  :  Ox  the  ()ce.\n. 

CUNAXA,  Battle  of  iB.  C.  401).  See  Per 
SI.\;   B.  C.  4l»l-4()0. 

CUNEIFORM  WRITING.— Thecharacters 
emploj'ed  for  the  written  languages  of  ancient 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  have  been  called  cunei- 
form, from  the  Latin  cuneus,  a  wedge,  because 
the  marks  composing  tliem  are  wedge-shaped. 
All  knowledge  of  those  characters  and  of  the 
languages  expressed  in  them  had  been  lost  for 
many  centuries,  and  its  recent  recovery  is  one  of 
the  most  marvelous  achievements  of  our  age. 
"  Travellers  had  discovered  inscriptions  engraved 
in  cuneiform,  or,  as  they  were  also  termed,  arrow- 
lieaded  characters,  on  the  ruined  monuments  of 
Persepolis  and  other  ancient  sites  in  Persia.  Some 
of  these  monuments  were  known  to  have  been 
erected  b3'the  Achaemenian  princes — Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes.  and  his  successors  —  and  it  was 
therefore  inferred  that  the  inscriptions  also  had 
been  carved  by  order  of  the  same  kings.  The 
inscriptions  w'ere  in  three  different  systems  of 
cuneiform  writing ;  and  since  the  three  kinds  of 
inscription  were  always  placed  side  by  side,  it 
was  evident  that  they  represented  different  ver- 
sions of  the  same  text,  ...  It  was  clear  that  the 
three  versions  of  the  AchtPinenian  inscriptions 
were  addressed  to  the  three  chief  populations  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  and  that  the  one  which  in- 
variably came  first  was  composed  in  ancient  Per- 
sian, the  language  of  the  sovereign  hiinself.  Xow 
this  Persian  version  happened  to  offer  the  de- 
cipherer less  difficulties  than  the  two  others  which 
accompanied  it.  The  number  of  distinct  charac- 
ters employed  in  writing  it  did  not  exceed  forty, 
while  the  words  were  divided  from  one  another 
by  a  slanting  wedge.  Some  of  the  words  con- 
tained so  many  characters  that  it  was  jjlain  that 
these  latter  must  denote  letters  and  not  syllables, 
and  that  consequently  the  Persian  cuneiform 
system  must  have  consisted  of  an  alphabet,  and 
not  of  a  syllabary.  It  was  further  plain  that  the 
inscriptions  had  to  be  read  from  left  to  right, 
since  the  ends  of  all  the  lines  were  exactly  under- 
neath one  another  on  the  left  side,  whereas  they 
terminated  irregularly  on  the  right.  .  .  .  The 
clue  to  the  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  was 
first  discovered  by  the  successful  guess  of  a  Ger- 
man scholar,  Grotefend.  Grotefend  noticed  that 
the  inscriptions  generally  began  with  tliree  or 
four  words,  one  of  which  varied,  while  the  others 
i-emained  michanged.  The  variable  word  had 
three  forms,  though  the  same  form  alwavs  ajv 
peared  on  the  same  monument.  Grotefend, 
therefore,  conjectured  that  this  word  represented 
the  name  of  a  king,  the  words  which  followed 
it  being  royal  titles.  "     Working  on  this  conject- 
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lire,  lie  idenlilieil  the  tlirie  names  witli  Diirius, 
Xerxes  iind  Ailiixerxes,  iiml  one  of  tlie  supposed 
litles  with  ii  Zend  word  for  "kin.!.'."  wliich  irave 
him  a  consiileralile  part  of  the  cuneiform  alpha- 
l>et.  He  wa.s  followed  in  the  work  liy  IJurnouf. 
Las-sen  and  Sir  Henry  Hawliiison.  luilil.  tinally, 
Assyrian  inseriplions  "were  read  with  "almost  as 
much  certainty  as  a  page  of  the  Old  Testament." 
— A.    II.    Sayce.   Frexh    Li;/ht    from  the  iiiieieiit 

nifn'l  iitt  nfy.   I'/i,    \  , 

CUNIBERTUS,    King   of  the    Lombards, 

\.  \>  li'.n ^Tiio.  , 
CUNIMARE,  The.     See  A.mebican  Auorig- 

INI.~:    Cvi  Ii  olt  CiK  1)  (TitofP. 

CURDS,  OR  KURDS,  The.  SeeC.\liDrcill. 
■  CURFEW-BELL,  The.—"  Except  from  it.s 
inlUience  upon  the  imatr'";"'on.  it  would  he 
hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the  Iciiend  of  the 
curfewbell.  so  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
imposed  by  William  [the  (■on<juerorj  upon  the 
Kni;lish,  as  a  token  of  deirradalion  and  slavery; 
hut  the  'S(|willadi  lontano.  chc  pajii  il  jriorno 
pianfrer  die  si  niuore,'  was  a  universal  custom  of 
police  throii{;hi>ut  the  whole  of  mediaeval  Kurojie, 
not  unconnected  witli  devotional  feeling." — Sir 
K.  Palgrave,  J/inl.  nf  y<,nwiitilii  nutl  Eiuj.,  v.  3, 
p.  027. — "  In  the  year  [1001]  after  King  Henry's 
death  [Henry  I.  of  Francel.  in  a  Synoil  lield  at 
Caen  by  the  I)uk<'s  authority  [Duke  William  of 
Normandy,  who  became  in  1000  the  Cimtiueror 
and  King  of  Knglanil],  and  attended  by  Bishops, 
Abbots,  and  Harons.  it  was  ordered  that  a  bell 
should  be  rung  every  evening,  at  licaring  of 
which  prayer  sjiould  be  ottered,  and  all  people 
should  get  within  their  houses  and  shut  their 
doors.  This  odd  mixture  of  piety  and  police 
seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  famous  and  mis- 
represented Curfew.  Whatever  was  its  object, 
it  was  at  least  not  ordained  as  any  speci,nl  lianl- 
shipon  William's  English  subjects!" — E.  A.  Free- 
man. Hint,  of  tlui  yunititn  Conquest  of  Euy.,  ch.  12, 
Keel.  8  ( /■.  'A). 

CURIA,  Ancient  Roman.  See  Comiti.v 
Criii  \r.\. 

CURIA,  Municipal,  of  the  later  Roman  em- 
pire.—  Decuriones. —  'It  is  only  necessary  in 
this  work  to  describe  the  general  type  of  tlio 
municipal  organization  which  existed  in  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Konian  Empire  after  the  time  of 
I'onstantiue.  .  .  .  The  i)n)])netors  of  land  in  the 
Homan  provinces  generally  dwelt  in  towns  and 
cities,  as  a  protection  against  brigands  and  man- 
.stealers.  Every  town  had  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict which  formed  its  territory,  and  the  landcil 
proprietors  constituted  the  municipality.  The 
whole  local  authority  was  vested  in  an  oligarch- 
ical .senate  called  the  Curia,  consisting  probably 
of  one  hundri'd  of  the  wealthiest  landed  proprie- 
tors in  the  city  or  township.  This  boily  elected 
the  municipal  authorities  and  officers,  and  filled 
up  vacancies  in  its  own  body.  It  was  therefore 
independent  of  the  iiroprietors  from  among 
whom  it  was  taken,  and  whose  interests  it  ought 
to  have  represented.  The  ('uria — not  the  body 
of  landed  proprietors  —  formed  therefore  the 
Roman  municipality.  The  Curia  was  used  by 
the  imperial  government  as  an  instrument  (If 
tiscal  extortion." — G.  Finlay,  Gneee  under  the 
Jtoniann,  eh.  2,  xeet.  1.  —  "When  the  progress  of 
tiscal  tyranny  liad  almost  sapped  the  vigor  of 
society,  the  decuriones  [members  of  the  munici- 
pal curiiB,  called,  also,  curiales]  .  .  .  being  held 
jointly  responsible  for  the  taxation,  became  the 
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veriest  slaves  of  the  empire.  Responsible  jointly 
for  the  taxes,  they  were,  l)y  the  same  token,  re- 
sp<msible  for  their  col  leagues  and  their  succes.sors; 
their  estates  were  made  the  securities  of  the  im- 
|ierial  dues:  and  if  any  estate  was  abandoned  by 
its  ])roprietor,  they  were  compelled  to  occuiiy  il 
an<l  meet  the  imposts  exigible  from  it.  Yet  they 
could  not  relinquish  their  otflccs ;  they  could  not 
leave  the  city  except  by  stealth  ;  they  could  not 
enter  the  army,  or  the  priesthood,  or  any  office 
which  might  relieve  them  from  municipal  func- 
tions. .  .  .  Even  the  children  of  the  Curial  were 
adscribed  to  his  functions,  and  could  engage  in 
no  course  of  life  inconsistent  with  the  onerous 
and  intolerable  duty.  In  short,  this  dignity  was 
•so  much  abhorred  that  the  lowest  plebeian 
shunned  admission  to  it,  the  members  of  it  made 
themselves  bondmen,  married  slave-women,  or 
joined  the  barbaric  hordes  in  order  to  escape,'  it; 
and  malefactors.  .Jews  and  heretics  were  some- 
times condemned  to  it,  as  an  ajjpropriate  penalty 
for  their  olTenses.  "^F.  Godwin,  Hint,  of  France: 
.Indent  Onul,  />/,:  2.  eh.  8, 

Also  in:  T.  Ilodgkiii.  Itdly  andher  Inrriders. 
lih.  3,  eh.  9.— F.  Gui/.ot,,  Hid.  'of  Cieilizntion,  v.  2 
(c.  1,  France),  lect.  2. — See,  also  Ro.me:  A.  D. 
303-379. 

CURIA,  Papal.— College  of  Cardinals.— 
Consistory. — "The  Court  of  Rome,  conimonly 
called  the  Roman  Curia,  consisted  of  a  number 
of  <lignilied  ecclesiastics  who  assisted  the  I'ope 
in  the  executive  administration.  The  Ponlilt's 
more  intimate  advisers,  or,  as  we  .should  .say,  his 
privy  council,  were  the  College  of  Cardinals  [see 
I'.\i".\cv;  A.  D.  10.J9].  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  cardinal  bishops,  cardinal  priests,  and 
cardinal  deacons.  The  cardinal  deacons,  at  first 
seven  and  afterwards  fourteen  in  number,  were 
originally  ecclesiastics  appointed  as  overseers  and 
guanlians  of  the  sick  and  poor  in  the  diUVrent 
districts  of  Rome.  Ecpial  to  them  in  rank  were 
the  fifty  cardinal  priests,  as  the  chief  priests  of 
the  principal  Homan  churches  were  called;  who, 
with  the  canlinnl  deacons,  formed,  in  very  carl)' 
times,  the  presbytery,  or  senate  of  the  Ri-shop 
of  Rome.  .  .  .  According  to  .some  authorities, 
cardinal  bishops  were  instituted  in  the  9tli  cen- 
tury,; according  to  others  not  till  the  11th,  when 
seven  bishops  of  the  dioceses  nearest  to  Rome 
—  Ostia,  Porto,  Velitrae,  Tusculum,  Pra'neste, 
Tibur,  and  the  Sabines  —  were  adojitcd  by  the 
Pope  partly  as  his  assistants  in  the  service  of  the 
Lateran,  and  (lartly  in  the  general  administration 
of  the  Church.  In  process  of  time,  the  apiioint- 
inent  of  such  cardinal  bishops  was  extende<l  not 
only  to  the  rest  of  Italy  but  also  to  foreign 
countries.  Though  the  youngest  of  the  cardinals 
in  point  of  time,  cardinal  l]isliops  weri'  the  high- 
est in  rank,  and  enjoyed  the  pre-eminence  in  the 
College.  Their  titles  were  derived  from  their 
dioceses.  .  .  .  Bui  they  were  also  called  by 
their  own  names.  Tlie  number  of  the  cardinals 
was  indefinite  and  varying.  The  Coujicil  of 
Basle  endeavoured  to  restrict  it  to  24.  But  this 
was  not  carried  out,  and  Pojje  Sixtus  V.  at 
length  fixed  the  number  at  70.  The  Council 
called  the  Consistory,  wliich  advi.scd  with  the 
Pope  both  in  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  matters, 
was  ordinarily  private,  and  confined  to  the  car- 
dinals alone:  though  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
and  for  solemn  jnirposes  of  state,  as  in  the 
audiences  of  foreign  ambas.sadors.  &c.,  other 
prelates,  and  even  distinguished  laymen,  might 
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nppcar  in   it."— T.    H.    Dyer,    Hist,    of  ^f,Mh•>•H 
h'iir„,„\  r.  1,  ;).  88. 

CURIA  REGIS  OF  THE  NORMAN 
KINGS.— "The  Curia  Regis  [under  the  Xor- 
ni;cn  Kings  of  Enghiud],  tlie  supreme  trihunal 
(if  jmlicaturc.  of  which  tlie  E.vchctjuer  was  the 
linancial  department  or  session,  was  .  .  .  the 
court  of  tlie  liing  sitting  to  administer  justice 
witli  tlie  advice  of  liis  counsellors:  those  coun- 
.sellors  being,  in  the  widest  acceptation,  the 
whole  body  of  tenants-in-chief,  but  iu  the  more 
limited  usage,  the  great  officers  of  the  household 
and  specially  appointed  judges.  The  great 
gatherings  of  the  national  council  may  be  re- 
garded as  full  sessions  of  the  Curia  Regis,  or  the 
Curia  Regis  as  a  perjjetual  committee  of  tlie 
national  council." — W.  Stubbs,  Omxt.  Ilixt.  of 
En;:.,  ch.  11,  Sect.  127.  —  "Not  long  after  the 
granting  of  Magna  Charta,  the  Curia  Regis  was 
permanentl}'  divided  into  three  committees  or 
courts,  each  taking  a  certain,  portion  of  the  Ijusi- 
ncss:  (1)  Fiscal  matters  were  confined  to  the 
Excheiiiier:  (2)  civil  disputes,  where  neither  the 
king's  interest  nor  any  matter  savouring  of  a 
criminal  nature  were  involved,  were  decided  in 
the  Common  Pleas;  and  (3)  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  retained  all  the  remaining  business  and 
soon  aciiuired  the  exclusive  denomination  of  the 
ancient  Curia  Regis.  But  the  same  staff  of 
judges  was  still  retained  for  all  tliree  courts, 
with  the  chief  justiciar  at  their  lieail.  Towards 
the  end  of  Henry  III.'s  reign,  the  three  courts 
received  each  a  distinct  staff,  and  on  the  abolition 
by  Edward  I.  of  the  office  of  chief  justiciar,  the 
only  remaining  bond  of  union  being  severed, 
they  became  completely  separated.  Some  trace 
of  their  ancient  unity  of  organization  alwaj-s 
survived,  however,  in  the  court  of  E.xchequer 
Chamber;  until  at  length  after  six  centuries  of 
independent  existence  they  were  again  united  bv 
the  .Judicature  Act.  1873.  Together  with  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Proliatc,  Divorce  and 
Admiralty  courts,  they  now  form  divisions  of 
a  eon.solidated  High  Court  of  .Justice,  itself  a 
branch  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  .Judicature." — 
T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  Eiiy.  Conist.  Hist.,  p. 
154. — "The  Aula  Regia,  or  Curia  liegis  .  .  . 
has  been  described  in  various  and  at  first  sight 
contradictory  terms.  Thus  it  has  been  called 
the  highest  Law  Court,  the  ^Ministry  of  the  King, 
a  Legislative  Assembly,  &c.  The  apparent  in- 
consisteucy  of  these  descriptions  vanishes  on 
closer  inspection,  and  throws  great  light  on  me- 
diicval  history.  For  the  Curia  Regis  possessed 
every  attribute  which  has  been  ascribed  to  it." — 
A.  V.  Dicey,  T/ie  Privy  Council,  pt.  1. 

Also  in";  R.  Gueist,  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Const., 
ch.  19. 

CURIALES.    See  Curia,  Municipal. 

CURIOSOLITiE,  The.  See  Veneti  op 
Wkstkun  Gaui^. 

CURTIS,  George  'W.,  and  Civil-Service 
Reform.  See  Civri.  Sehvice  Refokm  in  tiik 
UxiTEii  States. 

CURULE  VOILES.  See  Rome:  B.  C. 
40-t-4il','. 

CURULE  CHAIR.  — In  ancient  Rome, 
"certain  high  offices  of  state  conferred  upon 
the  holder  the  right  of  using,  upon  public 
occasions,  an  ivory  chair  of  pecuTiar  form.  This 
chair  was  termed  Sella  Curulis.  .  .  .  This  was 
Sdjiiewhat  in  the  form  of  a  modern  camp-stool." — 
W.  Ramsay,  Mn  nuul  of  Roman  Antiq. ,  ch.  'ian(l\. 


CURZOLA,  Battle  of  (1298).     See  Genoa: 
A,  D.  1201-1209. 
CUSCO  :  The  Capital  of  the  Incas  of  Peru. 

See  Peiu-  :  A.  D.  l.-):;3-l.-)48. 

CUSH.—  CUSHITES.— "Genesis,  like  the 
Hebrews  of  later  date,  includes  uniler  the  name 
of  Cush  the  nations  dwelling  to  the  South,  the 
Xubians,  Ethiopians  and  tribes  of  South  Arabia." 
— M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antitinity,  hk.  2,  ch.  1.— 
See,  also,  IIamites,  and  AnAiUA, 

GUSHING,  Lieutenant  William  B.— De- 
struction of  the  ram  Albemarle.  See  United 
States  OF  A.M. :  A.  D.  18G4  (Octobeu:  Nohtii 
Carolina). 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES.  See  Tauii  f  Legis 
lation. 

CUSTOMS  UNION,  The  German  (Zoll- 
verein).  See  Tariff  Legisl.\tion,  iVc.  (Geu- 
MANY):  A.  D.  1833. 

CUSTOZZA,  Battles  of  (1848  and  1866). 
See  Italy:  A.  I).  1848-1840;  and  1S(!2-18()(). 

CUTLER,  Manasseh,  and  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  See  Xohthuest  Teukitouv  (jf  the 
U.  S. :  A.  D.  1787. 

CU'VRIRI,  The.  See  American  AiioRiGiNES: 
GicK  01;  Coco  Giioi'P. 

CYCLADES,  The.— SPORADES,  The.— 
"Among  the  Ionic  portion  of  Hellas  are  to  be 
reckoned  (besides  Athens)  Eulxea,  and  the  nu- 
merous group  of  islands  included  between  the 
.southernmost  Euba-an  promontory,  the  eastern 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  northwestern 
coast  of  Krete.  Of  these  islands  some  are  to  be 
considered  as  outlying  prolongations,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  of  the  mountain-system  of 
Attica  ;  others  of  that  of  Eubani;  while"  a  certain 
number  of  them  lie  apart  from  either  system,  and 
seem  referable  to  a  volcanic  origin.  To  the  lirsl 
class  belong  Keos,  Kytliuus,  Serlphus,  I^holegan- 
drus,  Sikinus,  Gyarus,  Syra,  Paros,  and  Antipa- 
ros;  to  the  second  class  Andros,  T6nos,  Jlykonos, 
Delos,  Xa.xos,  Amorgos;  to  the  third  class  Kimo- 
lus,  Jlelos,  Thera.  These  islands  passed  amongst 
the  ancients  by  the  general  name  of  the  Cyclades 
and  the  Sporades :  the  former  denomination  being 
commonly  understood  to  comprise  those  which 
immediately  surrounded  the  sacred  island  of 
Delos, —  the  latter  being  given  to  those  which  lay 
more  scattered  and  apart.  But  the  names  are 
not  applied  with  uniformity  or  steadiness  even  iu 
ancient  times:  at  present,  the  whole  group  are 
usually  known  In'  the  title  of  Cvclades. " — G. 
Grote,  ///.vr  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  12" 

CYDONIA,  Battles  and  siege  of  (B.  C.  71- 
68).     See  Crete:  B.  C.  68-66. 

CYLON,  Conspiracy  of.  See  Athens:  B.  C. 
612-.-)!i.-|. 

CYMBELINE,  Kingdom  of.     See  Colches- 

TEIt,    I  )KIOIN  OF. 

CYMRY,  The.     See  Kymky,  The. 

CYNOSARGES  AT  ATHENS,  The.  Sec 
Gymna.sia,  Greek. 

CYNOSCEPHAL^,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  364). 
—The  battle  in  which  Pelopidas.  the  Theban 
patriot,  friend  and  colleague  of  Eiiaminondas, 
was  slain.  It  was  fought  B.  C.  .364.  in  Thessaly, 
near  Pharsalus,  on  the  heights  called  Cynoscep- 
hala',  or  the  Dog's  Heads,  and  delivered  the 
Thessalian  cities  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
tvraiit  of  Phera;. — C.  Thirlwall,  Hist.  <f  (Ireece, 
ch.  40. 

(B.  C.  197).     See  Gueece:  B.  C.  214-146. 
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CYNOSSEMA,  Naval  battle  of.— Two  siic- 
Ct'ssivc  imval  lialllis  louirlit.  cmc  ill  July  juhIiIu' 
wi-oml  ill  Octdlicr.  B.  t'.  411.  liclwfcii  tin-  Atlie- 
iiians  anil  tlir  Prlopiiniicsiaii  allies,  in  tlii'  IkOli's- 
]uiiit,  mv  jdinlly  failed  the  Battle  of  ('yni)sseina. 
Tlie  name  was'laken  from  the  lieaillaiul  lalleil 
t'yniissenia.  or  the  "  Dojr's  Toiiil),"  ■  eiiiiolileil  by 
tlie  lejienil  and  the  eliapel  of  the  Trojan  i|ueen 
Ueciilia."  The  Athenians  had  the  advantage  in 
both  encounters,  espeeially  in  the  latter  one. 
when  they  were  joined  by  Aleibiades,  with  rc- 
I'tiforcenients.  just  in  time  to  decide  the  doubtful 
fortunes  of  the  dav.— E.  C'urtius,  JIM.  of  Greece, 
bk.  4,  <•/(.  5. 

Also  in:  G.  Grote,  JIM.  of  Greece,  pt.  2. 
<•/,.  r.:?.— See  OllF.F.rK:   B.  C.  411-107. 

CYNURIANS,  The.     See  ICymhi.v.ns. 

CYPRUS:  Origin  of  the  name.  —  "The 
Greek  name  of  the  island  was  derived  from  the 
abundance  in  which  it  produced  the  beautiful 
l>lant  CCopher')  which  furnishes  the  'allienna,' 
coveted  tlirouirhout  tlie  Kasi  for  the  yellow  dye 
which  it  communicates  to  the  nails.  It  was  rich 
in  mines  of  copper,  which  has  obtained  for  it  the 
name  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  modern  lan- 
guasresof  ilic  West." — .1.  Kenrick,  I'lnriiicia,  ch.  4. 

Early  History. — "The  tirst  authentic  record 
with  rcijaid  to  Cyprus  is  an  inscription  on  an 
Egyptian  tombstone  of  the  17tli  century  B.  C, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  island  was 
coniiueied  by  Tliotlimes  III.  of  Egypt,  in  whose 
reign  the  e.\odus  of  the  Children  of  Israel  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place.  This  was  no  doubt 
anterior  to  the  establishment  of  any  Greek  colo- 
nies, and  itrobably,  al.so,  before  the  Plueniciaiis 
had  settled  in  the  island.  ...  As  appears  from 
various  inscriptions  and  other  records,  Cyprus 
became  subject  successively  to  Egypt,  as  just 
mentioned,  to  Assyria,  to  Egypt  agjiin  in  TitW 
B.  C. .  when  it  was  conquered  liy  Amasis,  and  in 
52.")  B.  C.  to  Persia.  Jleanwliile  the  jiower  of 
the  Greeks  had  been  increasing.  .  .  .  The  civili- 
zation of  the  West  was  about  to  assert  itself  at 
jMaratlion  and  Salamis;  and  Cyprus,  being  mid- 
way between  East  and  West,  could  not  fail  to  be 
involved  in  the  coming  conllict.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  Ionic  revolt  [see  Pkusia:  B.  C.  521-493] 
the  Greek  element  in  Cvi>nis  showed  its  strength: 
and  in  502  B.  ('.  the  whole  island,  with  the  .single 
c.xceiilion  of  the  Phienician  town  of  Amathus, 
took  part  with  the  lonians  in  renouncing  the 
nuthorit.v  of  the  Persian  king."  But  in  the  war 
which  followed,  the  Persians,  aided  by  the  Pliie- 
nicians  of  the  mainland,  reconiiuered  Cyprus, 
and  the  Cyprian  Greeks  were  long  disheartened. 
They  recovered  their  courage,  however,  about 
410  B.  C.  when  Evagoras,  a  Greek  of  the  royal 
house  of  Teucer.  made  himself  master  of  Salaniis. 
and  finally  established  a  general  sovereignty  over 
the  island  —  even  extending  his  jiower  to  the 
mainland  and  subjugating  Tyre.  "The  reign 
of  Evagoras  is  pcrjiaps  the  most  brilliant  period 
in  the  history  of  Cyprus.  Before  his  death, 
which  took  jdacc  in  374  B.  C.  he  bad  raised  the 
island  from  the  position  of  a  mere  dependency  of 
one  or  other  of  the  great  Eastern  monarchies, "had 
gained  for  it  a  place  among  the  leading  states  of 
Greece,  and  had  solved  the  iiuestion  as' to  which 
division  of  the  ancient  world  tlie  Cyprian  people 
should  be  assigned.  Conscinicntly  when,  some 
forty  years  later,  the  jiower  of  Persia  was  shnt 
tcrcd  by  Alexauder  the  Great  at  the  battle  of 
Issus,  the  kings  of  the  island  hastened  to  offer 


him  their  submission  as  the  leader  of  the  Greek 
race,  and  sent  120  ships  to  assist  him  in  the  siege 
of  Tyre."  After  Alexander's  death,  Cyprus 
was  disputed  between  Antiironus  and  Ptolemv. 
(See  i\I.\ci;i)i)M.v:  B.  C.  :il()-;i01.)  The  king  "of 
Egypt  secured  the  iiri/.e,  and  the  island  remained 
under  the  Greek-Iigyiitian  crown,  until  it  passed, 
v.ith  the  rest  of  the  heritage  of  the  Ptolemys  to 
the  Romans.  "  When  the  [Roman]  empire  was 
divided,  on  the  death  of  Constanliiie  the  Great, 
Cyprus,  like  JIalta.  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bvzantine  Emjierors.  Like  JIalla.  also,  it  was 
exposed  to  frequent  attacks  from  the  Arabs;  but, 
although  tlie\'  several  times  occupied  the  island 
and  once  held  it  for  no  less  than  ItiO  years,  they 
were  always  expelled  again  by  the  Byzantine 
Emperors,  and  never  established  themselves  there 
as  firmly  as  they  did  in  jNIalta.  The  crusades 
first  brought  Cyprus  into  contact  with  the  western 
nations  of  modern  Europe." — C.  P.  Lucas,  Jlixt. 
(Iciir/.  if  Jiriti«li  CoUiiiiex,  Kcct.  1,  ch.  2. 

Also  ix:  R.  H.  Lang,  Cyprus,  ch.  1-8. — F. 
Von  Lolier,  Ci/prim,  ch.  12  tiitrl  30. — L.  P.  I)i 
Cesnola,  Viipr>i.i ;  iln  unciiiit  ciiitu,  dv. 

B.  C.  s8.— Annexed  to  the  Roman  Do- 
minions.—  "The  annexation  of  Cyprus  was 
decreed  in  GOG  [B.  C.  58]  by  the  "people  [of 
Rome],  that  is.  by  the  leaders  of  the  (lemocracy, 
the.  support  given  to  piracy  by  the  Cyjjriots 
being  alleged  as  the  official  rea.son  why  that 
course  should  now  be  adopted,  Marcus  Cato, 
intrusted  b.v  his  opponents  with  the  execution  of 
this  measure,  came  to  the  island  without  an 
army;  but  he  had  no  need  of  one.  The  king  [a 
brother  of  the  king  of  Egypt]  took  jtoison  ;  the 
inhabitants  submitted  w-itliout  oflering  resist- 
ance to  their  inevitable  fate,  and  were  jdaced 
under  the  governor  of  Cilicia. " — T.  Mommsen, 
Ilisl.  ,f  Unin,',  hh\  5,  <-h.  4. 

A.  D.  117. — Jewish  insurrection. —  "This 
rich  and  pleasant  territory  [the  island  of  Cyprus] 
bad  alTordcd  a  refuge  to  the  Jews  of  the  contin- 
ent through  three  generations  of  disturbance  and 
alarm,  and  the  Hebrew  race  was  now  [A.  D.  117] 
luiibably  not  inferior  there  in  number  to  the 
native  Syrians  or  Greeks.  On  the  first  outburst 
of  a  Jewish  revolt  [againstthe  Roman  domination, 
in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Traj.-in]  the  whole 
island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and 
became  an  arsenal  and  rall.ving  point  for  the 
insurrection,  which  soon  spreail  over  Egyjit, 
Cyrene  and  Mesoi)otamia.  The  leader  of  the 
revolt  in  Cyprus  bore  the  name  of  Artemion, 
but  we  know  no  particulars  of  the  war  in  this 
quarter,  except  that  240.000  of  the  native  popu- 
lation is  said  to  have  fallen  victims  to  the  exter- 
minating fury  of  the  insurgents.  When  the 
rebellion  was  at  last  extinguished  in  blood,  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  tlicnceforth  to  set  fool  on 
the  island:  and  even  if  driven  thither  by  stress 
of  weather,  the  penally  of  death  was  mercilessly 
enforced.  .  .  .  The  Jewish  population  of  Cyre- 
naica  outnumbered  the  natives.  .  .  .  The  hostility 
of  the  Jews  in  these  jiarts  was  less  directed 
against  the  central  government  and  the  Roman 
residents  than  the  native  race.  ...  Of  these 
220.000  are  said  to  have  perished."— C.  Jlerivale, 
JIiKt.  )f  Die  It'iminis,  ch.  {\'i. 

A.  D.  1191. — Conquest  by  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion. — Founding  of  the  Latin  Kingdom. — 
During  the  civil  strife  and  confusion  of  the  last 
years  of  the  Comueuian  dynasty  of  emiierors  at 
Constantinople,  one  of  the  members  of  the  family. 
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Isaac  Comnenos,  scturcil  the  sovereignty  of 
Cyprus  and  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  Witli 
tlie  alliance  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  he  defeated  tlie 
Byzantine  forces  sent  against  him,  and  was 
planted  securely,  to  all  appearance,  on  his  newly 
built  throne  at  the  time  of  the  Third  Crusade. 
Circumstances  at  that  time  (A.  D.  1191)  gave  him 
a  fatal  opportunity  to  provoke  tlie  English  cru- 
saders. First,  he  seized  the  i)roperty  and  im- 
prisoned the  crews  of  three  English  ships  that 
were  wrecked  on  the  C3'prian  coast.  Not  satistied 
with  that  violence,  he  refused  shelter  from  the 
storm  to  a  vessel  which  bore  Berengaria  of  Xa- 
varre,  the  intended  wife  of  King  Richard.  "  The 
king  of  England  immediately  sailed  to  Cyprus; 
and  when  Isaac  refused  to  deliver  up  the  ship- 
wrecked crusaders,  and  to  restore  their  property, 
Richard  landed  his  array  and  commenced  a  seties 
of  operations,  which  ended  in  bis  conquering  the 
whole  island,  in  which  be  abolished  the  adminis- 
trative institutions  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  en- 
slaving the  Greek  race,  introducing  the  feudal 
system,  by  which  he  riveted  the  chains  of  a 
foreign  domination,  and  then  gave  it  as  a  present 
to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  the  titular  king  of  Jerusalem, 
who  became  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  of  Frank 
kings  in  Cyprus." — G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Byznii- 
tiiie  and  Greek  Empires,  frora  716  to  14.53,  hk.  3, 
ch.  3,  sert.  1. — Before  giving  Cyprus  to  Guy  of 
Lusignan,  Richard  had  sold  the  island  to  the 
Templars,  and  Guy  had  to  pay  the  knights 
heavily  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  rights. 
Richard,  therefore,  was  rather  a  negotiator  than 
a  giver  in  the  transaction. — W.  Stubbs,  Seventeen 
Lects.  on  the  Study  of  Medicecal  caul  Modern,  His- 
tory, led.  8. 

A.  D.  1 192-1489. — The  kingdom  under  the 
house  of  Lusignan. — "Tlie  limise  of  Lusignan 
maintained  itself  in  Cyprus  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, during  which,  although  fallen  somewhat 
from  the  lilessedness  which  liad  been  broken  up 
t)y  Isaac  Comnenus,  the  island  seems  to  have  re- 
tained so  much  fertilit}'  and  prosperity  as  to 
make  its  later  history  very  dark  by  contrast. 
.  .  .  Guy,  we  are  tf)ld.  received  Cyprus  for  life 
only,  and  did  homage  for  the  island  to  Richard. 
As  he  already  bore  the  title  of  king,  tlie  question 
whether  he  should  hold  Cyprus  as  a  kingdom 
does  not  seem  to  have  arisen.  ...  On  his  death, 
in  April.  1194,  Richard  putting  in  no  claim  for 
the  reversion,  his  brothel',  Amalric  of  Lusignan, 
constable  of  Palestine,  entered  on  the  possession 
as  his  heir.  .  .  .  Amalric  succeeded  to  the  crown 
of  Jerusalem;  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  which, 
after  the  year  1269,  became  permanently  united 
with  that  of  Cyjirus,  was  an  independent  crown, 
and  the  king  of  Jerusalem  an  anointed  king:  the 
union  of  the  crowns  therefore  seems  to  have  pre- 
cluded au\'  question  as  to  the  tenure  by  which 
tlie  kingdom  of  Cyprus  should  lie  held.  .  .  . 
The  homage  then  due  to  Richard,  or  to  the  crown 
of  England,  ceased  at  the  death  of  Guy." — AV. 
Stubbs,  Seventeen  Lects.  on  the  Study  ffMedie^nd 
and  Modern  Hist.,  lect.  8. —  See,  also,  Jerus.\le.M: 
A.  D.  1291. 

A.  D.  1291-1310.— The  Knights  Hospitallers 
of  St.  John.  See  Hospit.\i,i,ehs  of  St.  .Ioiin: 
A.  1).  llls-i:3io. 

A.  D.  1489-1570. — A  Venetian  dependency. 
—  The  la.st  reigning  king  of  Cs'prus  was  James 
II.,  a  bastard  brother  of  Queen"  Charlotte,  whom 
he  drove  from  the  Cypriot  throne  in  1464.  This 
king  married  a  Venetian  ladv,  Caterina  Cornaro, 


in  1471  and  was  declared  to  be  "the  son-in-law 
of  the  Republic."  The  unscrupulous  republic  is 
said  to  have  poisoned  its  son-in-law  in  order  to 
secure  the  succession.  He  died  in  1473,  and  a 
son,  born  after  his  death,  lived  but  two  years. 
Cyprus  was  then  ruled  l)y  the  Venetians  for 
tifteen  years  in  the  name  of  Caterina,  who  tinally 
renounced  her  rights  wholly  in  favor  of  the  re- 
public. After  1489,  until  "its  conquest  by  the 
Turks,  Cyprus  was  a  Venetian  dependency,  in 
form  as  well  as  in  fact,  but  tributary  to  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt. — W.  Stubbs,  Seventeen  Lects.  on 
tlie  Study  of  Medi(tv(d  and  Modern  Hist.,  lect.  8. 

A.  D.  1570-1571.— Conquest  by  the  Turks. 
See  TiUKS:  A.  L).  I.-)ii6-l."i71. 

A.  D.  1821. —  Turkish  massacre  of  Chris- 
tians.    See  Greece;  A.  I).  1821-1829. 

A.  D.  1878. — Control  surrendered  by  Turkey 
to   England.     See   Turks;    A.    D.    1878,    The 

TKEATIES  OF  S.\X  StEF.\XO  AX'D  BeULIX. 


CYREANS,  The.     See  Persia;  B.   C.  401- 

400. 

CYRENAICA.  — CYRENE.— KYRENE. 
— A  city,  growing  into  a  kingdom,  wliieh  was 
founded  at  an  early  day  by  the  Greeks,  on  that 
projecting  part  of  the  coast  of  Libya,  or  northern 
Africa,  which  lies  opposite  to  Greece.  The  first 
settlers  were  said  to  have  been  from  the  little 
island  of  Thera,  whose  people  were  bold  and 
enterprising.  The  site  they  chose  "was  of  an 
unusual  nature,  especially  for  islanders,  and  lay 
several  miles  away  from  the  sea,  the  shores  of 
which  were  devoid  of  natural  bays  for  anchor- 
age. But.  with  this  exception,  every  advantage 
was  at  hand ;  instead  of  the  narrow  stony  soil 
of  their  native  land,  they  found  the  most  fertile 
corn-fields,  a  broad  table-land  with  a  healthy  at- 
mosphere and  watered  by  fresh  springs;  a  well- 
wooded  coast-land,  unusually  well  adapted  for 
all  the  natural  products  which  the  Hellenes 
deemed  essential ;  while  in  the  background  spread 
mysteriously  the  desert,  a  world  passing  the  com- 
prehension of  the  Hellenes,  out  of  which  the  Libyan 
tribes  came  to  the  shore  with  horses  and  c;imels, 
with  black  slaves,  with  apes,  parrots  and  otliL-r 
wonderful  animals,  with  dates  and  rare  fruits. 
.  .  .  An  abundant  spring  of  water  above  the 
shore  was  the  natural  point  at  which  the  brown 
men  of  the  deserts  and  the  mariners  assembled. 
Here  regular  meetings  became  customary.  The 
bazaar  became  a  permanent  market,  and  the 
market  a  city  which  arose  on  a  grand  scale, 
broad  and  lofty,  on  two  rocky  heights,  which 
jut  out  towards  the  sea  from  the  plateau  of  the 
desert.  This  city  was  calleil  Cyrene.  .  .  .  Large 
numbers  of  population  immigrated  from  Crete, 
the  islands  and  Peloponnesus.  A  large  amount 
of  new  land  was  parcelled  out,  the  Libyans  were 
driven  back,  the  landing-place  became  the  port 
of  Apollouia,  and  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
city  itself  was  largely  extended.  Cyrene  be- 
came, like  Massalia,  the  starting  point  of  a  group 
of  settlements,  the  centre  of  a  small  Greece: 
Barca  and  Hesperides  [afterwards  called  Bere- 
nice] were  her  daughters.  Gradually  a  nation 
grew  up,  which  extended  itself  and  its  agricul- 
ture, and  contrived  to  cover  a  large  division  of 
African  land  with  Hellenic  culture.  This  was 
the  new  era  which  commenced  for  Cyrene  with 
the  reign  of  the  third  king,  the  Battus  who,  on 
account  of  the  marvellously  rapid  rise  of  his 
kingdom,  was  celebrated  as  'the  fortunate'  in  all 
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Ilillas.  The  naliiiulii'  [llic  family  or  ilynnsty  of 
Battiis]  were  soim  rejrariled  as  a  jireat  ])ower. '" — 
K.  I'liitiiis.  Hint.  ofLlitire,  bk.  2,  ch.  3.— Cyreiiaica 
became  siibjeet  to  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemy s, 
and  was  then  usually  called  Peiitai)olis.  from  the 
tivc  cities  of  C'yreue,  Apolloiiia,  ArsiiioC  (for- 
merlv  Teuehira),  Hereiiiee  (formerly  Ilesperis,  or 
llc.s|)eri(l<s)  ami  I'tolemaYs  (the  purt  of  Barca), 
Later  il  became  a  province  of  tlie  Koman  Em- 
pire, and  finally,  passing  under  JIahometan  rule, 
sank  to  its  present  state,  as  a  district,  called 
Barca.  of  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli. —  Cyrene  was 
especially  famous  for  the  prodiiclion  of  a  plant 
called  silphium  —  sup)>osed  to  be  assaf(etida  — 
on  which  the  ancients  seem  to  have  set  an  extra- 
ordinary value.  This  was  one  of  the  principal 
sources"  of  the  wealth  of  Cyrene. — E.  II.  Bun- 
burv.  Hint.  <if  Ancient  Oeorj.,  eh.  8,  mtet.  1,  and 
eh.  \l.  St  el.  i. 

B.  C.  525.— Tributary  to  Persia.  Sec  Egypt  : 
B.  c.  r.2.>-;):t2. 

B.  C.  322. — Absorbed  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.     See  Egvi't:  B.  C. 

B.  C.  97. — Transferred  to  the  Romans  by 
will. — "111  till'  iiiidille  of  this  reiirii  |nf  I'tolcmy, 
called  Lathyrus,  king  of  Egypt  j  <lied  I'lolemy 
Apion,  king  of  Cyrene.  He  was  the  half-lirother 
of  Lathyrus  and  Alexander,  and  having  been 
nia<le  king  (if  Cyrene  by  his  father  Euergetesll., 
he  had  there  reigned  quietly  for  twenty  years. 
Being  lielween  Egypt  and  Carthage,  then  called 
the  Koman  province  of  Africa,  and  having  no 
army  which  lie  could  lead  against  the  Roman 
legions,  he  had  jilaced  himself  uniler  tlic  giiar- 
ilianship  <if  Borne;  he  had  bought  a  truce  during 
his  lifetime,  by  making  the  Koman  jieople  his 
heirs  in  his  will,  .so  that  on  his  death  they  were 
to  have  his  kingdom.  Cyrene  had  been  part  of 
Egypt  for  above  two  hiuidred  years,  and  was 
usually  governed  by  a  younger  son  or  brother  of 
the  king.     But  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Apion, 


the  Roman  senate,  who  had  latterly  been  gri 
ing  at  everything  within  their  reach,  claimed 
kingdom  as  their  inheritance,  and  in  the  Hat 
ing  language  of  their  decre<'  by  which  the  ec 
try  was  enslaved,  thev  deelare(l  Cvrene  free 
.S.'Sharpc.  Ilixt.  "f  Ivii/lil.  <-h.  11. 

A.   D.    117. — Jewish   insurrection.     See 
I'Ufs:  A.  I).  117. 

A    D.  616. — Destroyed   by   Chosroes. 
Egyi't:  A.  I).  (il(j-li-'s. 

7th    Century. — Mahometan    conquest. 
JI.vHO.Mi'.TAN  Conquest:  A.  D.  6-17-709. 
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CYRUS,  The  empire  of.     See  Peusi.v:  B.  C. 

.J49-.V-M. 

CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER,  The  expedi- 
tion of.     Sn-  1'i:i;sia:   IS.  C.  .101-4011. 

CYZICUS:  B.  C.  411-410,  Battles  at.  See 
Gukeck:  B.  C.  411-107. 

B.  C.  74. — Siege  by  Mithridates. — Cyzieus, 
which  had  then  become  one  of  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  was  besieged  for 
an  entire  year  (B.  C.  74-73)  by  Jlithridates  in  the 
third  .Mithridatie  war.  The  Roman  Consul 
Lueullus  came  to  the  relief  of  the  city  anil  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  iiositiou  which  blockaded  the 
besiegers  and  cut  oil  their  supplies.  In  the  end. 
Jlithridates  retreated  with  a  small  remnant  only, 
of  his  great  armament,  and  never  recovered  from 
the  disaster. —  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Itoman 
Republic,  v.  3,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  267.— Capture  by  the  Goths.  See 
GoTiis:  A.  D.  258-^07. 

CZAR,  OR  TZAR.  See  Russi.v:  A.  I). 
1347. 

CZARTORISKYS,  The,  and  the  fall  of 
Poland.     Src  I'olanh:   A.   1).   1 7ii;i-177:!. 

CZASLAU,  OR  CHOTUSITZ,  Battle  of 
(A.  D.  1742).     See  Ai;sTUi.\:  A.  1  >.  1712  [.] \sv 
AUV — .May). 

CZEKHS,  The.     SeeBoiiEMi.^:  Its  peopi.k. 


1). 


DACHTELFIELD,     The.       See     Saxons: 

A.  1).  77'.'^so(. 

DACIA,  The  Dacians. —  Ancient  Dacia  em- 
braced the  district  north  of  the  Danube  between 
the  Theiss  .anil  the  Dneisler.  "  The  Dacians  [at 
the  time  of  Augvistus,  in  the  last  half  century 

B.  C. ]  occupied  the  whole  of  what  now  forms 
the  southern  part  of  Hungary,  the  Banat  and 
Transylvania.  .  .  .  The  more  ])romiiient  part 
which  they  henceforth  assumed  in  Roman  historj' 
was  probably  owing  iirincijially  to  the  immediate 
proximity  in  which  they  now  found  themselves 
to  the  Roman  frontier.  The  (luestion  of  the  re- 
lation in  which  the  Dacians  stood  to  the  Geta', 
whom  we  liiid  in  possession  of  these  same  coun- 
tries at  an  earlier  period,  was  one  on  which  then' 
existed  considerable  diirerence  of  opinion  among 
ancient  writers:  but  the  prevailing  conclusion 
was  that  they  were  only  dilTerent  names  applied 
to  the  same  people.  Even  Strabo,  who  describes 
them  as  distinct,  though  cognate  tribes,  states 
that  they  spoke  the  same  language.  According 
to  his  distinction  the  Geta;  occupied  the  more 
easterly  regions,  adjoining  the  Eu.xine,  and  the 
Dacians  the  western,  bordering  on  the  Ger- 
mans."—E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hint,  of  Ancient  Geo;/., 
ch.  20,  sect.  1, 


A.  D.  102-106. — Trajan's  conquest. —  .Vt  the 

beginning  of  the  second  century,   when  Trajan 
conquered  the  Dacians  and  added  their  country 
to  the  Roman  Empire,  "they  may  be  consiilereil 
as  occupying  the   broad   block   of  land  bounded 
by    the     Theiss,    the     Carjiatliians,     tlie    lower 
Danulie  or  Ister.  and  the  Pruth."     In  his  first 
campaign.    A.    D.    102,   Trajan    penetrated    the 
I   country  to  the  heart   of  modern  Transylvania, 
and  forced  the  Dacians  to  give  him  battle  at  a 
j   place   called   Tapie.    the   site   of    which   is   not 
known.     He  routed  them  with  much  slaughter, 
j   as  they  had  been  routed  at  the  same  jilaee,  Tajia', 
I   sixteen  years  before,   in  one  of   the  inelTectnal 
campaigns   directed    by   Domitiaii.     They   sub- 
juilled,    and   Trajan  established  strong   Roman 
posts  in  the  country;  but  he  had  scarcely  reached 
j    Rome  and  celebrated  his  triumph  there,  liefore 
!   the  Dacians  were  again  in  arms.     In  the  sju'ing 
of   the  year  104,   Trajan  repaired  to  the  lower 
Danube  in  person,  once  more,  and  entered  the 
Dacian   country   with   an   overwhelming  force. 
This  time  tlie  subjugation  was  complete,  and  the 
Romans  established  their  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  founding  of  colonies  and  tlie  building 
of  roads.     Dacia  was  now  made  a  Roman  ]irov- 
ince,  and  "the  language  of  the  Enijiirc  became, 
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DACIA. 


DALI'JADA. 


and  to  this  day  substantially  remains,  the  na- 
tional tongue  of  the  inhabitants.  ...  Of  the 
Daciaii  province,  the  last  acquired  and  tlie  first 
to  be  surrendered  of  the  Roman  possessions,  if 
we  e.xcept  some  transient  occupations,  soon  to  be 
commemorated,  in  the  East,  not  many  traces 
now  e.xist;  but  even  these  may  suffice  to  mark 
the  mouldintr  power  of  Roman  civilization.  .  .  . 
Tlic  accents  of  the  Roman  tongue  .still  echo  in 
the  valleys  of  Hungary  and  Wallachia;  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Dacians  at  the  present  day 
repudiate  the  appellation  of  Wallachs.  or  stran- 
gers, and  .still  claim  the  name  of  Romiiui. — C. 
ileriv.-dc,  Hint,  of  the  Ec/iiiaiiK,  ch.  63. 

A.  D.  270. — Given  up  to  the  Goths.  See 
GoTMs;  A.  D.  2(j(*-270. 

4th  Century. — Conquest  by  the  Huns.  See 
GoTits  (VrsiGOTiis):  A,  D.  370,  anil  IIuns:  A.  D. 
483-4.-,3. 

6th  Century. — Occupied  by  the  Avars.     See 

AvAIiS. 

Modern  history.    Sec  B.\lkan  and  Dandbian 

States. 

♦ ^ 

DACOITS.     See  Dakoits. 

DACOTAS.  See  Amrkican'  Aborigines: 
Siol'an  Fa.milv,  and  Pawnee  (Caddoan) 
Family. 

D.(EGSASTAN,  Battle  of.— Fought,  A.  D. 
603,  betweeu  the  Northumljrians  and  the  Scots 
of  Dalriada.  the  army  of  the  latter  being  almost 
whollv  di'strove<l. 

DAGOBERT  I.,  King  of  the  Franks  (Neus- 
tria),    A.     1).     628-638;     (Austrasia),    623-033: 

(Burgundy),  628-638 Dagobert  II.,  King  of 

the  Franks    (Austrasia),    A.    I>.    673-678 

Dagobert  III,,  King  of  the  Franks  (Neustria 
and  Burgundy),  A.  L).  711-715. 

DAHIS,  The.  See  Balkan  and  Danubian 
St.vtf.s,  14tii-19tii  Centuiues  (Servia). 

DAHLGREN,  Admiral  John  A.— Siege  of 
Charleston.  See  United  St.vtes  ok  Am.  :  A.  1). 
1803  (.July,  and  August — December:  S.  Caro- 
lina). 

DAHLGREN,  Ulric— Raid  to  Richmond. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (Feb- 
ruary— March  :  Virginia). 

DAKOITS.— DAKOITEE.— The  Dakoits  of 
India,  who  were  suppressed  soon  after  the 
Thugs,  were  "robbers  by  profession,  and  even 
by  birth."  Dakoitee  "was  established  upon  a 
broad  basis  of  liereditary  caste,  and  was  for  the 
most  part  an  organic  state  of  society.  '  I  have 
always  followed  the  trade  of  nij'  ancestors. 
Dakoitee,'  said  Lukha.  a  noted  Dakoit,  who 
subsequently  became  approver.  '  Jly  ancestors 
held  this  profession  before  me,'  said  another, 
'  and  we  train  boys  in  the  same  manner.  In  my 
caste  if  there  were  any  honest  per.sons,  i.  e. ,  not 
robbers,  they  would  be  turned  out.'  "  The  hunt- 
ing down  of  the  Dakoits  was  begun  in  1838, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Sleeman.  who  had 
already  hunted  down  the  Thugs. — .J.  W.  Kaye, 
The  Adminiatration  of  the  East  India  Co.,  pt.  3, 
ch.  .3. 

DAKOTA,  North  and  South  :  A.  D.  1803.— 
Embraced  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  See 
LoursiAN.v:  A.  1).  17!)S-18(i:!. 

A.  D.  1834-1838.— Partly  joined,  in  succes- 
sion, to  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa 
Territories.     See  Wisconmx:  A.  I).  18(r)-1848. 

A.  D.  1889. — Admission  to  the  Union.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.- 1889-1890. 


DAKOTAS.  See  American  AnoRiorxES: 
SiouAN  Family  and  Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Family. 

DALAI    LAMA.     See  Lam.\s. 

DALCASSIANS.  — The  people  of  Xortli 
Munster  figure  prominently  under  that  name  in 
early  Iris'i  history.— T.  Moore,  Hist,  of  Irdnnd. 
r.  2. 

DALHOUSIE,  Lord,  The  India  adminis- 
tration of.  See  India:  A.  D.  184.5-1849;  1848- 
18,50;  and  1852. 

DALMATIA.— "  The  narrow  strip  of  land  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Iladriatic  on  which  the 
name  of  Dalmatia  has  settled  down  has  a  history 
which  is  strikingly  analogous  to  its  scenery.  .  .  . 
As  the  cultivation  and  civilization  of  the  land 
lies  in  patches,  as  harbours  and  cities  alternate 
with  liarreu  hills,  so  Dalmatia  has  played  a  part 
in  history  only  by  tits  and  starts,  this  fitful 
kind  of  history  goes  on  fi-om  the  days  of  Greek 
colonies  and  Illyrian  piracy  to  the  last  war 
betweeu  Italy  and  Austria.  But  of  continuous 
history,  steadily  influencing  the  course  of  the 
world's  progress,  Dalmatia  has  none  to  show." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Subject  and  Keiyhhour  Lands  of 
Venire,  pp.  85-87. 

Also  in:  T.  G.  Jackson,  Dalmatia,  the  Quar- 
ncro  and  htria,  ch.  1-2. — See,  also,  Illy'RICU.m 
OK  THE  Romans;  Salona;  and  Balkan  and 
Danubian  States. 

6th-7th  Centuries:  Slavonic  occupation.  See 
Slavonic  Peoples:  6th  and  7th  Centuries; 
also,  Balkan  and  Danubian  States:  7th  Cen- 
tury. 

A.  D.  944. — Beginning  of  Venetian  Con- 
quest.    See  Venice:  A.  I).  81O-901. 

A.  D.  1102. — Conquest  by  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary.    See  Hungary:  A.  1).  972-1114. 

14th  Century. — Conquest  from  the  Venetians 
by  Louis  the  Great  of  Hungary.  See  Hun- 
gary: A.  D.  1301-1442. 

i6th  Century. — The  Uscocks.    See  UscoCKS. 

A.  D.  1694-1696.— Conquests  by  the  Vene- 
tians.    See  Turks:  A.  I).  1084-1690. 

A.  D.  1699. — Cession  in  great  part  to  Venice 
by  the  Turks.     See  Hungary:  1083-1699. 

A.  D.  1797. — Acquisition  by  Austria.  See 
France:  A.  I).  1797  (May— October). 

A.  D.  1805.— Ceded  by  Austria  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  180.5-1806. 

A.  D.  1809. — Incorporated  in  the  Illyrian 
Provinces  of  Napoleon.  See  Germany:  A.  1). 
1809  (.1 ULY— September). 

A.  D.  1814. — Restored  to  Austria. —  Austria 
I'ceovered  possession  of  Dalmatia  imder  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

DALRIADA.— "  A  district  forming  the  north- 
east corner  of  Ireland  and  comprising  the  north 
half  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  was  called  Dal- 
riada. It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
settlements  of  the  Scots  among  the  Picts  of  Ulster 
and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  supposed 
founder  Cairbre.  surnamed  Righfhada  or  Riada. 
It  lay  exactly  opposite  the  peninsula  of  Kinlyre 
[Scotland]  from  whence  it  was  separated  by  a 
])art  of  the  Irish  channel  of  no  greater  breadth 
than  about  fourteen  miles;  and  from  this  Irish 
district  the  colony  of  Scots,  which  was  already 
Christian  [fifth  century]  i)assed  over  and  settled 
in  Kintvre  and  in  the  island  of  Isla  " — establish- 
ing a  Scotch  Dalriada.— "W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic 
Scotland,  bk.  1,  cli.  3. — For  some  account  of  tlie 
Scotch  Dalriada,  see  Scotland:  7tii  Centurv- 
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DAMASCUS. 


DANTZIC. 


DAMASCUS,  Kingdom  of.— The  kingdom 
111  liiiniiiM  MS.  or  •■  AiMiii  nl  Dimiiiscus"  as  it  was 
emiilctl.  was  foriiu-il  sdom  aflor  tliat  t^yriaii  icjriiin 
tliri-w  iiir  llif  yoke  of  depfiulcncf  wliicli  David 
and  Solon\on  "liail  imposed  upon  it.  "  Hezon, 
tlie  outlaw,  was  its  founder.  Hader,  or  Iladad, 
and  Hiinnion.  were  lliecliief  divinitiesof  tlie  race, 
and  from  tliem  tlie  line  of  it,s  kings  derived  their 
names.— Hadad.  Hen-hadad,  Iladad  ezer.  Tab- 
rinimon." — Dean  Stjinley,  LectK.  mi  (hi  llht.  af 
the  Jeirinh  Church,  lirt.  33.  — "Tlioufrh  frequently 
captured  and  jilundered  iu  succeeding  centuries 
l>v  Ejrvpt  and  Assyria,  neither  of  those  nations 
was  atile  to  hold  il'lonjj  in  subjection  because  of 
the  other.  It  was  probably  a  temporary  repulse 
of  the  Assyrians,  under  Siialnianeser  II.,  by  the 
Damascene  general  Xaaman  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  2  Kings  v.  1 :  '  by  liim  the  Lord  had 
given  deliverance  unto  Syria.'  .  .  .  After  the 
great  comiuerors  of  Egyptand  Asia,  each  in  liis 
day,  had  captured  and"  plundered  Damascus,  it 
was  taken  without  resistance  by  Parmenio  for 
Alexander  the  Great  [B.  C.  333].  In  it  Pompcy 
spent  the  proudest  year  of  his  life,  64  B.  C,  dis- 
tributing at  his  pleasure  the  thrones  of  the  East 
to  the  vassiils  of  Home.  Cleopatra  had  received 
the  city  as  a.  love-gift  from  iMark  Antony,  and 
Tiberius  had  bestowed  it  upon  Herod  the  Great, 
before  Aretas  of  Petra.  the  father  of  the  princess 
whom  Herod  Antipas  divorced  forllerodhis'sake, 
and  the  ruler  whose  officers  watched  the  city  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  Paul,  made  it,  we  know 
not  how,  a  part  of  liis  dominions.  "^A\'.  B. 
Wright,  Aiiciciit  Citiex.  eh.  7. 

A.  D.  634. — Conquest  by  the  Arabs.  See 
MvrroMixrA.N  Co-MiiKST:  A.  1).  ():ii-(i3iJ.     , 

A.  D.  66i. — Becomes  the  seat  of  the  Cali- 
phate.     .'>re  .MaIIoMKTAN  ('(INQIKST:   A.   1).  (itil. 

A.  D.  763. — The  Caliphate  transferred  to 
Bagdad.  .See  .MAiioMKrA.N  Comji:i-:st:  A.  I). 
7U:i. 

A.  D.  1 148-1217.— Capital  of  the  Atabeg 
and  the  Ayoubite  sultans.  See  S.\ladix,  The 
Emi'Ihk  ok. 

A.  D.  1401. — Sack  and  massacre  by  Timour. 
See  TiMoiii. 

A.  D.  1832.— Capture  by  Mehemed  Ali. 
See  Turks:  A.  D.  1S31-1840. 


DAMASUS  II.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1048,  July  to 
A\iu'usi. 

DAMIETTA:  A.  D.  1219-1220.— Siege, 
capture  and  surrender  by  the  Crusaders.  .See 
Cm  sADiis:  A.  D.   121»i-r,'-J'.l. 

A.  D.  1249-1250.— Capture  and  loss  by  Saint 
Louis.     Sec  CuisADts.   .V.  I).  1248   12.")4. 

A.  D.  1252. — Destruction  by  the  Mamelukes. 
—  "Two  years  after  the  deliverance  (jf  the  king 
[Saint  Louis],  and  whilst  he  was  still  in  Pales- 
tine, the  Mamelukes,  fearing  a  fresh  invasion  of 
the  Franks,  in  order  to  prevent  their  enemies 
from  taking  Dandetta  and  fortifying  themselves 
in  that  city,  entirely  destroyed  it.  Some  years 
after,  as  their  fears  were  not  yet  removed,  and 
the  second  crusade  of  Louis  IX.  spread  fresh 
alarms  throughout  the  East,  tlie  Egyptians 
caused  immense  heaps  of  stone  to  be  cast  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Xile.  in  order  that  the  Christian 
fleets  might  not  be  able  to  sail  up  the  river. 
Since  that  period  a  new  Damietta  has  been  built 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  site  of  the  former 
city."— .1.  F.  Miehaud.  Jlist.  of  the  Cnimdcs,  bk.  14. 

DAMNONIA.    Sec  Britain:  6tii  Century. 


DAMNONII,     OR     DAMNII,    The.      See 

Dl  MNO.MI 

DAMOISEL.—  DAMOISELLE.—  DON- 
ZELLO. —  "In  nicdiaval  l,:itiii  '  ildiiiicclla  '  is 
used  lor  the  iiiim.-irricd  daughter  of  .n  iniiue  or 
noble,  and  '  domicelhis.'  contracted  from  'iloiii- 
nicellus.'  the  diminutive  of  'dominus,'  for  the 
son.  These  words  are  the  foreriiiiiiers  of  the  old 
French  '  damoisel '  in  the  masculine,  and  'daiiioi 
sellc  '  in  the  feminine  gender.  Frois.sart  calls 
Hichard,  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Edward:  '  le 
jeune  damoisil  Richart.'  In  Homance  the  word 
is  indifferently  'damoisel' and  'danzel.'  in  Ital- 
ian 'donzello. '  All  of  these  are  evidently  titles 
under  the  same  notion  as  that  of  child  and 
'  enfant,'  of  which  the  idea  belongs  to  the  knights 
of  an  earlier  jieriod." — R.  T.  Ilampson,  Oriyines 
I'litrin'ii'.  />.  328. 

DANAIDyE,  The.     SeeAu(iOS. — Aucoi.is. 

DANCING  PLAGUE.  See  Plaguk,  A.  D. 
1371. 

DANDRIDGE,  Engagement  at.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  18(i;i-18()4  (Dece.mbeu— 
Aphii. :  Tk.n.nessee — Mississii'i'i), 

DANEGELD,  The.— "A  ta.\  of  two  shillings 
on  the  hide  of  land,  originally  levied  as  tribute  to 
the  Danes  under  Etlielred,  but  continued  [even 
under  the  Plantagenet-sj,  like  the  income  ta.\.  as 
a  convenient  ordinary  resource." — W.  Stubbs, 
7'he  Early  Plantagenels,  p.  53. — See  England; 
A.  D.  979-1016. 

DANELAGH, OR  DANELAGA,  OR 
DANELAU.— The  district  in  England  held  liy 
the  Danes  after  their  treaty  with  Alfred  the 
Great,  extending  south  to  the  Thames,  the  Lea 
andtheOuse;  north  to  the  Tyne:  west  of  the 
mountain  district  of  Yorkshire,  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland.  "Over  all  this  region  the 
traces  of  their  colonization  abound  in  the  vil- 
lages whose  names  end  in  by,  the  Scandinavian 
equivalent  of  the  English  tun  or  ham." — W. 
Stubbs,  Const.  Hid.  ofEnq.,  ch.  7,  sect.  77.  —  See, 
also.  Ent.i.and:  A.  D.  8.5.5-880. 

DANES   AS    VIKINGS.      See,  also,  Nor- 

MA.NS. — NoiiTlIMEN. 

In  England.  See  England:  A.  D.  8.5.5-880, 
979-lOlG,  and  1016-1042;  also  Nok.mans:  A.  D. 
787-880. 

In  Ireland.  See  Ireland:  9Tii-10Tn  Cen- 
turies. 


DANITES,  The.  See  Moh.monism:  A.  D. 
1831 1-1 84U. 

DANTE  AND  THE  FACTIONS  OF 
FLORENCE.  See  Florence:  A.  D.  129.5- 
1300:  and  1301-1313. 

DANTON  AND  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. Sec  France:  A.  D.  1791  (IKtoueu), 
to  1793-1794  (XovEMiiEi! — June). 

DANTZIC:  In  the  Hanseatic  League.  See 
H.vNSA  Towns. 

A.  D.  1577.— Submission  to  the  king  of  Po- 
land.    See  Poland:  A.  D.  1.574-1.590. 

A.  D.  1793. — Acquisition  by  Prussia.  See 
Poland:  A.  D.  179;i-179G. 

A.  D.  1806-1807. — Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.  See  Ger.manv;  A.  D.  1807  (Fedruary 
— June). 

A.  D.  1807.— Declared  a  free  state.  See 
Germ.\ny:  A.  D.  1807  (June — July). 

A.  D.  1813. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  Al- 
lies. See  Germany:  A.  D.  1813  (October — 
December). 
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DARA. — One  of  the  rapitals  of  the  Partliiiin 
kiniis,  tlie  site  nf  wliich  has  not  been  idcntitied. 

DARA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  529).  See  Persia: 
A.  D.  ■22(3-()'2T. 

DARDANIANS  OF  THE  TROAD.  See 
Tuoja;  and  Asia  Minoh:  The  Okeek  Colonies; 
also,  Amoiutes. 

DARIEN,  The  Isthmus  of.     See  Panama. 

The  Scottish  colony.  See  Scotland:  A.  D. 
169."i-l<)it!). 

DARINI,  The.  Sec  Ireland,  Tribes  op 
E.\iii.Y  Celtic  iniiaiutaxts. 

DARIUS,  King  of  Persia,  B.  C.  521-486 

Darius     II.,     B.     C.    42.5-40.5 Darius     III. 

(Codoraannus),B.  C.  336-331. 

DARK  AGES,  The.— The  historical  period, 
so-called,  is  nearly  identical  with  that  more  com- 
monly named  the  ^liddle  Ages;  but  its  duration 
may  be  properly  considered  as  less  by  a  century 
or  two.  From  tlie  5th  to  the  13th  century  is  a 
definition  of  the  period  which  most  historians 
woulil  jirobablv  accept.     See  Middle  Ages. 

DARORIGUM.—  Jlodern  Vannes.  See 
Veneti  i)k  AV'estekx  Gaul. 

DAR-UL-ISLAM  AND  DAR-UL-HARB. 
—  "The  Koran  divides  tlie  wurld  into  two 
portions,  the  House  of  Islam.  Dar-ul-Islam,  and 
the  House  of  War,  Dar-ul-harb.  It  has  generally 
been  representetl  by  Western  writers  on  the  in- 
stitiites  of  ilahonietanism  and  on  the  habits  of 
Maliometan  nations,  that  the  Dar-ul-harb,  the 
House  of  War,  comprises  all  lauds  of  the  mis- 
believers. .  .  .  There  is  even  a  widely-spread 
idea  among  superficial  talkers  and  writers  that 
the  holy  hostility,  the  .lehad  [or  Dhihad]  of 
Mussulmans  against  non-Mussulmans  is  not 
limited  to  warfare  between  nation  and  nation ; 
but  that  '  it  is  a  part  of  the  religion  of  every 
Mahometan  to  kill  as  many  Christians  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  by  counting  up  a  certain  num- 
ber killed,  they  think  themselves  secure  of 
heaven.'  But  careful  historical  investigators, 
and  statesmen  long  practically  conversant  with 
Mahometan  populations  have  exposed  the  fallacy 
of  stich  charges  against  those  who  hold  the 
creed  of  Islam.  ...  A  country  which  is  under 
Cliristian  rulers,  but  in  which  ^Mahometans  arc 
allowed  free  profession  of  their  faith,  and  peace- 
able exercise  of  their  ritual,  is  not  a  portion  of 
the  House  of  War,  of  the  Dar-ul-harb;  and  there 
is  no  religious  duty  of  warfare,  no  Jehad,  on  the 
part  of  true  ^Mussulmans  against  such  a  state. 
This  has  been  of  late  years  formally  determined 
by  tlie  chief  authorities  in  Mahometan  law  with 
resiiect  to  British  India." — Sir  E.  S.  Creasy, 
Hint,  vfthe  OttoiiiKn  'furks,  ch.  6. 

DASTAGERD.— Tlie  favorite  residence  of 
the  last  great  Persian  king  and  conqueror,  Chos- 
roes  (A.  D.  590-628),  was  fixed  at  Dastagerd, 
or  Artemita,  sixty  miles  north  of  Ctesiphon, 
and  east  of  the  Tigris.  His  palaces  and  pleasure 
grounds  were  of  extraordinary  magnificence. — 
E.  Gilibon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, I'll.  46. 

D ASYUS.  See  India  :  Tile  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. 

DAUPHINS  OF  FRANCE.— DAU- 
PHINE.— In  1349,  Philip  VI.,  or  Philip  dc 
Valois,  of  Prance,  acquired  by  purchase  from 
Humbert  II.,  count  of  Vienne,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  province  of  Dauphine.  This  principality 
became  from  that  time  the  appanage  of  the 
eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  France  and  gave  them 
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their  peculiar  name  or  title  of  the  Dauphins. 
The  title  in  question  had  been  borne  by  the 
counts  of  Vienne  (in  Dauphine),  "on  account 
of  the  dolpliin  which  they  carried  upon  their 
helmets  and  on  their  armorial  bearings." — E. 
De  Bonnechose,  Hist,  of  France,  hk.  2,  ch.  2,  foot- 
note. 

Also  in  :  E.  Smedley,  Iliat.  of  France,  pt.  1, 
cfi.  9.— See,   also,   BuRGtrxDv:    A.  D.  1127-1378. 

DAVENPORT,  John,  and  the  founding  of 
New  Haven  Colony.  See  Coxxecticut:  A.  D. 
1638,  and  1630. 

DAVID,  King  of  Israel  and  Judah.  See 
Jews:  The  Kingdoms  op  Israel  axd  Jid.mi, 

and  .Ierusalem:   Conquest,  &c David  I., 

King  of  Scotland,  A.   D.   1124-11.53 David 

II.,  1329-1370. 

DAVIS,  Jefferson. — Election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  rebellious  "  Confederate  States." 
See  Uxited  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.   1861  (Feb- 

ru.\ry) Flight  and  capture.     See  United 

States  op  Am.  :  A.  I).  1865  (April — 3Iay). 

DAVOUT,  Marshal,  Campaigns  of.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1806  (October);  1806-1807; 
1807  (Febru.vry— June);  also  Russia:  A.  D. 
1812;  and  Germany:  A.  D.  1812-1813;  1813 
(August),  (Octoiser — December^. 

DAY  OF  BARRICADES,  The.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1584-1589. 

DAY  OF  DUPES,  The.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1630-1632. 

DAY  OF  THE  SECTIONS,  The.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1795  (October — December). 

DAYAKS,  OR  DYAKS,  The.  See  M.\- 
layax  Kace. 

DEAK,  Francis,  and  the  recovery  of  Hun- 
garian nationality.  See  Austria:  A.  D.  1866- 
1867. 

DEAN  FOREST.— The  "Royal  Forest  of 
Dean,"  situated  in  the  southwestern  angle  of  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  England,  between  the 
Severn  and  the  AVye,  is  still  so  extensive  that  it 
covers  some  23,000  acres,  though  mucli  reduced 
from  its  original  dimensions.  Its  oaks  and  its 
iron  mines  have  played  important  parts  in  British 
history.  The  latter  were  worked  by  the  Romans 
and  still  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
miners.  The  former  were  thought  to  he  so  es- 
sential to  the  naval  i)ower  of  Englan<l  that  tlie 
destruction  of  the  Forest  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  special  duties  prescribed  to  the  Spanish 
Armada. — J.  C.  Brown,  Forexts  of  En;/. 

DEANE,  Silas,  and  the  American  transac- 
tions with  Beauraarchais  in  France.  See 
UxitI':i)  States  c IK  A.M. :  A.  D.  1776-lTTs. 

DEARBORN,  General  Henry,  and  the  War 
of  1812.  See  Uxited  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1812  (June — October),  (September — Novem- 
ber): A.  1).  1813  (October — November). 

DEBRECZIN,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Aus- 
tria: A.  D.  1848-1849. 

DEBT,  Laws  concerning:  Ancient  Greek. 
— At  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Solon  (6th  centuiy, 
B.  C.)  the  Thetes— "the  cultivating  tenants, 
metayers  and  small  proprietors  of  the  country 
.  .  .  are  exhibited  as  weighed  down  by  delits 
and  dependence,  and  driven  in  large  numbers 
out  of  a  state  of  freedom  into  slavery  —  the 
whole  mass  of  them  (we  are  told)  being  in  debt 
to  the  rich,  who  were  proprietors  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil.  They  had  either  borrowed 
money  for  their  own  necessities,  or  they  tilled 
the  lands  of  the  rich  as  dependent  tenants,  pay- 
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inc  ft  Rtipiilatiil  portion  of  the  iirndiicp,  luul  in 
tliis  rapacity  tlipy  wiTi-  larjicly  in  arriar.  All 
the  calainitmis  cITccts  were  here  seen  of  the  old 
harsh  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  — once  prevalent 
in  CJreece,  Italy.  Asia,  and  a  large  i)ortion  of  the 
world  — combined  with  thereeoifnition  of  slavery 
asaleiritiniate  status,  and  of  Iheriirht  of  one  man 
to  sell  himsidf  as  well  as  that  of  another  man  to 
buy  him.  Every  debtor  unable  to  fidtil  his  <  iiii- 
iraet  was  liable  to  be  adjuil.ired  as  the  slave  of  his 
creditor,  until  he  could  lind  means  either  of  paying 
it  or  worUing  it  out;  and  not  only  he  himself, 
but  his  minor  sons  and  unmarried  dausihters  and 
sisters  also,  whom  the  law  gave  him  the  power 
of  sellinir.  The  poor  man  thus  borrowed  upon 
the  security  of  his  body  (to  translate  literally  the 
Greek  phrase)  and  upon  that  of  the  persons  in 
his  family.  Soseverely  had  these  ojipressive  con- 
tracts been  enforced."  that  many  debtors  had 
been  reduced  from  freedom  to  slavery  in  Attica 
it.sclf.  — many  others  had  been  sold  for  expor- 
tation,—  and"  some  had  oidy  hitherto  preserved 
their  own  freedom  by  selling  their  children. 
...  To  their  relief  Solon's  lirst  measure,  the 
memorable  Seisachtheia,  shaking  olT  of  burthens, 
was  direited.  The  relief  which  it  atfonled  was 
complete  and  inunediate.  It  cancelled  at  once 
all  those  contracts  in  which  the  debtor  had 
borrowed  on  the  security  either  of  his  person  or 
of  his  land :  it  forbade  "all  future  loans  or  con- 
tracts in  which  the  person  of  the  debtor  was 
jiledged  as  security :  it  deprived  the  creditor  in 
future  of  all  power  to  imprison,  or  enslave,  or 
e.\tort  work  from,  his  debtor,  and  eontincd  him 
to  an  elTcclive  judgment  at  law  authorizing  thi' 
seizure  of  the  property  of  the  latter.  It  swept  otf 
all  the  numerous  mortgage  pillars  from  the  landed 
properties  in  Attica,  leaving  the  land  free  from 
all  past  claims.  It  liberated  apd  restored  to  their 
fidl  rights  all  debtors  actually  in  slavery  under 
previous  legal  adjudication;  and  it  even  provided 
the  means  (we  do  not  know  how)  of  re-purchas- 
ing in  foreign  lands,  and  bringing  bark  to  a 
renewed  life  of  liberty  in  Attica,  many  insolvents 
will)  had  been  sold  for  exportation.  And  while 
Solon  forbad  every  Atheiuan  to  pledge  or  sell 
his  own  person  into  slavery,  he  took  a  step 
farther  in  the  same  direction  by  forbi<lding  him 
to  (iledge  or  sell  his  son,  his  daughter,  or  an 
unmarrieil  sister  inider  his  tutelage  —  excepting 
only  the  case  in  which  either  of  the  latter  miglit  lie 
detected  in  imehaslity.  .  .  .  (I)ne  thingis  never  to 
be  forgotten  in  regard  to  this  measure,  eombined 
with  the  concurrent  amendments  introduced  by 
Solon  in  the  law  —  it  settled  finally  the  (piestion 
to  which  it  referred.  Never  again  do  we  hear 
of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  as  disturbing 
Athenian  tran(|uilitT.  The  general  sentiment 
which  grew  \ip  at  Athens,  under  the  Solonian 
money-law  and  under  the  democratical  govern- 
ment, was  one  of  high  res])eet  for  the  sanctity  of 
contracts.  .  .  .  There  can  be  little  (loul)t  that 
under  the  Solonian  law,  which  enaliled  the 
creditor  to  seize  the  property  of  his  del)tor,  but 
gave  him  no  power  over  the  person,  tlie  system 
of  money-lending  assumed  a  more  beneficial 
character." — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
11  (r.  3). 

Ancient  Roman. — "The  hold  of  the  creditor 
was  on  the  person  of  the  debtor.  The  obliga- 
tion of  a  debt  was  a  tying  up  or  binding,  or  liond- 
age,  of  the  person:  tlie  payment  was  a  solu- 
tion, a  loosing  or  release  of  the  person  from  that 


bondage.  The  property  of  the  debtor  was  not  a 
pledge  for  the  debt.  It  could  be  maile  so  by 
special  agreement,  though  in  the  earliest  law 
only  by  transferring  it  at  once  to  the  ownerslup 
of  the  creditor.  Without  such  s|)ecial  agree- 
ment, the  creditor  whose  debtor  failed  to  \y,\\ 
could  not  touch  his  property.  Even  when  the 
debtor  had  bri'U  prosecuted  and  eoiidrnincd  to 
pay,  if  he  still  failed,  the  creditor  could  not 
t<juch  his  pro]>erty.  lie  could  seize  his  person  — 
I  s])eak  now  of  the  early  law,  in  the  lirst  cen- 
turies of  the  repidjlic  —  and  after  holding  him 
in  rigorous  confinement  for  sixty  days,  with 
opportunities,  however,  either  to  pay  himself  or 
get  somebody  to  pay  for  him,  if  jjayment  still 
failed,  he  could  sell  him  as  a  slave,  or  put 
him  to  death:  if  there  were  .several  creditors, 
they  could  cut  his  liody  into  i)ieces  and  divide 
it  among  them.  This  extreme  severity  was 
afterward  softened;  but  the  principle  remained 
long  unchanged,  that  the  hold  of  the  creditor 
was  on  the  jierson  of  the  debtor.  If  the  debtor 
obstinately  and  to  the  last  refused  to  surren- 
der his  ju'operty,  the  creditor  could  not  touch 
it." — J.  Iladley,  Iiitrod  to  li„iii(iii  Lair,  Irrt.  10. 
— "During  the  tirst  half  of  the  Samnite  w;ir 
[15.  C.  320-304],  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain, 
there  w.as  pas,sed  that  famous  law  whicli  )u-o- 
hiliited  i)ersonal  slavery  for  debt.  Tso  creditor 
miglit  for  the  future  attach  the  person  of  his 
debtor,  but  he  might  only  seize  his  property; 
and  all  those  whose  personal  freedom  was 
pledged  for  their  debts  (nexi),  were  released 
from  their  liability,  if  they  could  swear  that  they 
had  jiroperty  enough  to  meet  tlieir  creditor's 
ilemands.  It  does  not  ajipear  that  this  great 
alteration  in  the  law  was  the  work  of  any  tribiuie, 
or  that  it  arose  fiut  of  any  general  or  deliberate 
desire  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  ancient  prac- 
tice. It  was  occasioned,  we  are  told,  by  one 
scandalous  instance  of  abuse  of  power  on  the 
jiart  of  a  creditor.  .  .  .  But  although  jiersonal 
slavery  for  debt  was  thus  done  away  with,  yet 
the  consequences  of  insolveiiev  were  much  more 
serious  at  Home  than  they  are  in  modern  Europe. 
He  whose  jiroperty  had  once  been  made  over  to 
his  creditors  by  the  pnetor's  sentence,  became, 
ipso  facto,  infamous;  he  lost  his  trilie,  and  w^ith 
it  all  his  political  rights:  and  the  forfeiture  was 
irrevocable,  even  though  he  might  afterwards 
pay  his  debts  to  the  full ;  nor  was  it  even  in  the 
power  of  the  censors  to  replace  him  on  thi'  roll  of 
citizens.  So  sacred  a  thing  ilid  credit  appear  in 
the  eves  of  the  Homans. " — T.  Arnold,  Jlint.  uf 
Roinr.  eh.  32  ()'.  2). 

In  England. —  "Debt  has  been  regarded  as  a 
crime  by  primitive  society  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  In  Palestine,  as  in  Rome,  the  creditor 
had  power  over  the  person  of  the  debtor,  and  mis- 
fortune was  commonly  treated  with  a  severity 
which  was  not  ahvavs  awarded  to  crime  [Levit. 
XXV.,  30-41.  and  2  Kings  iv.,  1],  In  this 
country  [England]  the  same  system  was  grad- 
ually introduced  in  Plantagenet  times.  The 
creditor,  who  had  been  previously  entitled  to 
seize  the  goods,  or  even  the  land  of  the  debtor, 
was  at  last  authorised  to  .seize  his  person.  In 
one  sense,  indeed,  the  English  law  was,  in  this 
respect,  more  irrational  than  the  cruel  code  of 
the  .lews,  or  the  awful  punishment  [death  and 
dismemlierment  or  slavery  —  Gilibon,  ch.  44] 
which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  reserveii 
for  debtors.     In  Palestine   the  creditor  was,   at 
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least,  entitled  to  the  service  of  the  debtor  or  of 
his  ehildren.  aud  the  slave  had  the  prospect  of 
an  Insolvent  Debtor's  Relief  Act  in  the  Sab- 
batical year.  Even  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tallies  allowed  the  creditors  to  sell  the  debtor 
into  slavery,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  horrilile 
alternative  of  partitioning  his  body.  But  in 
England  the  creditors  had  no  such  choice.  They 
had  nuthing  to  do  but  to  throw  the  debtor  into 
prison ;  and  by  his  imprisonment  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  only  chance  of  his  earning  money 
to  pay  their  debts.  A  law  of  this  kind  was 
intolerable  to  a  commercial  people.  The  debtor 
languished  in  gaol,  the  creditor  failed  to  obtain 
payment  of  his  debt.  When  trade  increased  in 
Tudor  times,  the  wits  of  legislators  were  e.xer- 
cised  in  devising  some  expedient  for  satisfying 
the  creditor  without  imprisoning  the  debtor. 
The  Chancellor  was  authorised  to  appoint  com- 
missioners empowered  to  divide  the  debtor's 
propert}-  among  the  creditors.  By  an  Act  of 
Anne  the  debtor  who  com])lied  with  the  law  was 
released  from  further  liability,  and  was  prac- 
tically enabled  to  commence  life  anew.  In  1826, 
a  debtor  was  allowed  to  procure  his  own  bank- 
ruptcy; while  in  1831,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  previously  conducted  under  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  The  law  of  bankruptcy  which 
was  thus  gradually  developed  by  the  legislation 
of  three  centuries  only  applied  to  persons  in 
trade.  Xo  one  who  was  not  a  trader  could 
become  a  bankrupt;  the  ordinary  debtor  became 
as  a  matter  of  course  an  insolvent,  and  passed 
under  the  insolvent  l.aws.  The  statutes,  more- 
over, omitted  to  give  any  very  plain  definition 
of  a  trader.  The  distinction  between  trader  anil 
non-trader  which  had  been  gradually  drawn  by 
the  Courts  was  not  based  on  any  very  clear  prin- 
ciple. A  person  who  made  bricks  on  his  own 
estate  of  his  own  clay  was  not  a  trader;  but  a 
person  who  bought  the  clay  and  then  made 
the  bricks  was  a  trader.  Farmers,  again,  were 
e.\empt  from  the  bankruptcy  law;  but  farmers 
who  purchased  cattle  for  sale  at  a  profit  were 
liable  to  it.  Tlie  possibility,  moreover,  of  a 
trader  lieing  made  a  bankrupt  depended  on  the 
size  of  his  liusiness.  A  petitioning  creditor  in 
bankruptcy  was  required  to  be  a  person  to  whom 
at  least  .tlUO  was  due;  if  two  jiersons  petitioned, 
their  debts  were  required  to  amount  to  £1.50;  if 
more  than  two  persons  petitioned,  to  £21)0.  A 
small  shopkeeper,  therefore,  who  could  not  hope 
to  obtain  credit  for  £200,  .£1.50,  or  £100.  could 
not  become  a  bankrupt ;  he  was  forced  to  become 
an  insolvent.  The  treatment  of  the  insolvent 
was  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  bankrupt. 
The  bankruptcy  law  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  goods  and  not  the  person  of  the 
delitor  should  be  liable  for  the  debt ;  the  insol- 
vency law  enabled  the  person  of  tlie  debtor  to  be 
seized,  but  provided  no  machinery  for  obtaining 
his  goods.  ...  Up  to  1838  the  first  step  in  insof- 
\ency  was  the  arrest  of  the  ilebtor.  Any  person 
who  made  a  deposition  on  oath  that  some  other 
lierson  was  in  debt  to  him,  could  obtain  his 
arrest  on  what  was  known  as  '  mesne  process. ' 
The  oath  might  possibly  be  untrue ;  the  debt 
might  not  be  due;  the  warrant  issued  on  the 
sworn  deposition  as  a  matter  of  course.  But.  in 
addition  to  the  imprisonment  on  mesne  process, 
the  insolvent  could  be  imprisoned  for  a  further 
period  on   what  was  known  as  'final   process.' 


Imprisonment  on  mesne  process  was  the  course 
which  the  creditor  took  to  prevent  the  tiight  of 
the  debtor;  imprisonment  on  final  jjroce.ss  was 
the  punishment  which  the  Court  awarded  to  the 
crime  of  debt.  Sucli  a  system  would  have  been 
bad  enough  if  the  debtors'  prisons  had  been  well 
managed.  The  actual  condition  of  these  prisons 
almost  exceeds  belief.  Dickens,  indeed,  has 
made  the  story  of  a  debtor's  imprisonment  in 
the  Marshalsea  familiar  to  a  world  of  readers. 
.  .  .  The  Act  of  1813  had  done  something  to  miti- 
gate the  misery  which  the  law  occasioned.  The 
Court  which  was  constituted  by  it  released 
50,000  debtors  in  13  years.  But  large  numbers 
of  persons  were  still  detained  in  prisim  for  debt. 
In  1827  nearly  6,000  persons  were  committed  in 
London  alone  for  debt.  The  Common  Law  Com- 
missioners, reporting  in  1830,  declared  that  the 
loud  and  general  complaints  of  the  law  of  insol- 
vency were  well  founded ;  and  Cottenham,  in 
1838,  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  imprisonment 
for  debt  in  all  cases.  The  Lords  were  not  pre- 
pared for  so  complete  a  remedy ;  they  declined 
to  abolish  imprisonment  on  final  process,  or  to 
exempt  from  imprisonment  on  mesne  process, 
persons  who  owed  more  than  £20,  and  wlio  were 
about  to  leave  the  country.  Cottenham,  disai)- 
pointed  at  these  amendments,  decided  on  strengtli- 
ening  his  own  hands  by  instituting  a  fresh 
inquiry.  He  appointed  a  commission  in  1839, 
which  reported  in  1840,  and  which  recommended 
the  abolition  of  impri.sonment  on  final  process, 
aud  the  union  of  bankruptcy  aud  insolvency. 
In  1841,  in  1842,  in  1843,  and  in  1844  Cottenham 
introduced  bills  to  carrv  out  this  report.  The 
bills  of  1841,  1842,  and  1843  were  lost.  The  bill 
of  1844  was  not  much  more  successful.  Brough- 
am declared  that  debtors  who  refused  to  dis- 
close their  property,  who  refused  to  answer 
questions  about  it,  who  refused  to  give  it  up,  or 
who  fraudulently  luade  away  with  it,  as  well  as 
debtors  who  had  been  guilty  of  gross  extrava- 
gance, deserved  impri.sonment.  He  introduced 
an  alternative  bill  giving  the  Court  discretionary 
power  to  imprison  them.  Tlie  Lords,  bewilderetl 
by  the  contrary  coiuisels  of  two  such  great  law- 
yers as  Cottenham  and  Brougham,  decided  on 
referring  both  bills  to  one  Select  Committee. 
The  Committee  preferred  Brougham's  bill, 
amended  it,  and  returned  it  to  the  House.  This 
bill  became  ultimatel)'  law.  It  enabled  both 
private  debtors  and  traders  whose  debts 
amounted  to  less  than  the  sums  named  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Acts  to  become  bankrupts;  and  it 
abolished  imprisonment  in  all  cases  where  the 
debt  did  not  exceed  £20.  "—S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of 
Eiir/.  from  1815,  ch.  17  (c.  4). 

In  the  United  States. — "  In  Xew  York,  by 
the  act  of  Aiiril  20,  1831.  c.  300,  and  which  went 
into  operatinn  on  March  1st,  1832,  arrest  and 
iniiirisonmeut  on  civil  process  at  law,  and  on  exe- 
cution in  equity  founded  upon  contract,  were 
abolished.  The  provision  under  the  act  was  not 
to  apply  to  any  person  who  should  have  been  a 
non-resident  of  the  state  for  a  month  jireceding 
(and  even  this  exception  was  abolished  by  the 
act  of  April  25th,  1840);  nor  to  proceedings  as 
for  a  contempt  to  enforce  civil  remedies ;  nor  to 
actions  for  fines  and  penalties;  nor  to  suits 
founded  in  torts  .  .  .  nor  on  promises  to  marry ; 
or  for  moneys  collected  by  anj'  public  officer;  or 
for  luisconduct  or  neglect  in  office,  or  in  any  pro- 
fessional employment.     The  plaintiff,  however, 
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in  nny  suit,  or  upnu  any  judgment  or  decree, 
may  lipply  to  ii  judL'e  for  ii  warnint  to  arrest  tlie 
defi'iiilaiit'.  >ipo:i  allidavit  statinir  a  debt  or  de- 
mand due.  to  more  than  $")0;  and  that  the  de- 
fi-ndant  is  about  to  remove  property  out  of  tlie 
jurisdietioii  of  the  court,  with  intent  to  defraud 
Ills  creditors;  or  that  lie  ha.s  jiroperly  or  rights 
in  action  wliich  he  fraudulently  conceals;  or 
public  orcorponite  stock,  money,  or  evidences  of 
ilebt,  which  he  unjustly  refuses  to  apply  to  the 
payment  of  the  judgnient  or  decree  in  favor  of 
the  ]daintilT;  or  that  he  has  assigned,  or  is  about 
lo  assign  or  dis|)Ose  of  his  properly  with  intent 
tip  defraud  his  creditors;  or  has  fraudulently  con- 
inicted  the  debt,  or  incurred  the  obligation  re- 
specting which  the  suit  is  brought.  If  the  judge 
shall  be  satistied,  on  due  e.vaniinalion,  of  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  lie  is  to  commit  the  debtor  to 
jail,  unless  he  complies  with  certain  ))rescribed 
conditions  or  some  one  of  them,  and  which  arc 
calculated  for  the  .security  of  the  plaintiffs  claim. 
Nor  is  any  execution  against  the  body  to  be  is- 
sued on  "justices'  judgments,  except  in  cases 
essentially  the  same  with  those  above  stated. 
.  .  .  By  the  Xew  York  act  of  1846,  c.  l.")0,  the 
defendant  is  liable  for  imprisonment  as  inactions 
for  wrong,  if  he  be  sued  and  judgment  pass 
airainst  him  in  actions  on  contracts  for  moneys 
received  by  him  (and  it  applies  to  all  male  per- 
sons) in  a  fiduciary  character.  The  legislature  of 
-Massachusetts.  in"ls:J4  and  1842,  essentially  abol- 
ished arrest  and  imprisonment  for  debt,  unless  im 
proof  that  the  debtor  was  about  to  abscond.  As 
early  as  1790,  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
estaldished.  as  a  fundamental  jirinciple,  tli.-it 
debtors  should  not  be  continued  in  pri.son  after 
surrender  of  their  estates  in  tlie  inmle  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law,  unless  in  cases  of  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  fraud.  In  February,  1819,  the  leg- 
islature of  that  state  exempted  women  from 
arrest  and  imprisonment  for  debt;  and  this  jiro- 
vision  as  to  women  was  afterwards  applied  in 
New  York  to  all  civil  actions  founded  upon  con- 
tract. .  .  .  Females  were  tirst  exempted  from 
imprisonment  for  debt  in  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  imprisonment  for  delit,  in  all  cases  free 
from  fraud,  is  now  abolished  in  each  of  those 
states.  The  commissioners  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
their  report  on  the  Civil  Coile,  in  January,  \fi'i~>, 
recommended  that  there  be  no  arrest  of  the  body 
of  the  debtor  (m  mesne  process,  without  an  alli- 
davit of  the  debt,  and  that  the  defendant  was  a 
non-resident,  or  about  to  depart  without  leaving 
sullicieiit  property,  except  in  cases  of  force, 
fraud,  or  deceit,  verltied  by  affidavit.  This  sug- 
gestion was  carried  into  elTeet  by  the  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  of  .July  12tli,  1842,  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt, 
and  to  punish  fraudulent  debtors.'  In  New 
Hampshire,  imprisoimient  on  mesne  process  and 
execution  for  debt  existed  under  certain  (pialili- 
cations,  until  December  23,  1840,  when  it  was 
abolished  by  statute,  in  cases  of  eontract  and 
debts  accruing  after  the  first  of  March,  1841.  In 
Vermont,  imprisonment  for  debt,  on  contracts 
made  after  first  January,  1839,  is  abolished,  as  to 
resident  citi/.eus,  unless  there  be  evidence  that 
they  are  about  to  abscond  with  their  property ; 
so,  also,  the  exception  in  Mississippi  applies  to 
cases  of  torts,  frauds,  and  meditated  conceal- 
ment, or  fraudulent  disposition  of  property." 
— J.  Kent,  Comnuntarieg  on  American  Ixiw ; 
ed.  by  0.  W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  v.  3  (fwt-note).  —  -'ln 


many  states  the  Constitution  provides  (.\)  that 
there  shall  be  no  imprisonment  for  debt :  Ind. 
C.  1,  23;  Minn.  C.  1,  13;  Kan.  C.  B.  Rts.  16; 
Md.  C.  3.  38:  N.C.  C.  1,  16;  Mo.  C.  3,  l(i;  Tex. 
C.  1,  18;  Ore.  C.  1,  19;  Nev.  C.  1.  14;  S.  C.  C. 
1,  20;  Ga.  C.  1,  1,  31;  Ala.  C.  1.21;  Miss.  C.  1, 
1 1 ;  Fla.  C.  Decl'n  Kts.  1.5.  (B)  That  there  shall 
be  no  imprisonment  for  debt  (1)  in  any  civil  action 
on  mesne  or  final  process,  in  seven  slates;  ().  C. 
1,  l.i;  lo.  C.  1,  19;  Neb.  C.  1,  30;  Tenn.  C.  1,  18; 
Ark.  C.  3,  16;  Cal.  C.  1,  15;  Ore.  C.  1,  1.");  Ariz. 

B.  Kts.  18.  (3)  In  any  action  or  judgment 
founded  upon  contract,  in  three  states:  N.J.  C. 
1,  17;  Mich.  C.  6,  33;  Wis.  C.  1,  16.  (C)  In  six, 
that  there  shall  be  no  person  imprisoned  for  debt 
in  any  civil  action  when  he  has  delivered  up 
hisproiierty  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law:  Vt.   C.   2,  33;  H.  I. 

C.  1,  11;  Pa.  C.  1,  16;  111.  C.  3,  13;  Ky.  C.  13, 
19;  Col.  C.  2,  12.  .  .  .  But  the  above  jjrinciples 
are  subject  to  the  following  exceptions  in  the 
several  states  respectively:  (1)  a  debtor  maybe 
imprisoned  in  criminal  actions:  Tenn.  So  (2)  for 
the  non-payment  of  fines  or  penalties  imposed  bv 
law:  Mo.  80(3)  generally,  in  civil  or  criminal 
actions,  for  fraud:  Vt.,  R.  I.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  O.,  Ind., 
111.,  Mich.,  lo.,  Minn.,  Kan.,  Neb.,  N.  C,  Kv., 
Ark.,  Cal.,  Ore,  Nev.,  Col.,  S.  C,  Fla.,  Ariz. 
And  so,  in  two,  the  legislature  has  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  punishment  of  fraud  and  for  reach- 
ing property  of  the  debtor  concealed  from  his 
creditors:  Ga.  C.  1,  2,  6;  La.  C.  223.  So  (4)  ab- 
sconding debtors  may  be  imprisoned :  Ore.  Or 
debtors  (.5)  in  cases  of  libel  or  slander:  Nev.  (6) 
In  civil  cases  of  tort  generally:  Cal.,  Col.  (7) 
In  ca.ses  of  malicious  mischief:  Cal.  (8)  Or  of 
breach  of  trust:  Mich.,  Ariz.  (9)  Or  of  moneys 
collected  by  public  officers,  or  in  any  professional 
employment:  Jlich.,  Ariz." — F.  J.  Stimson.  Am. 
Statute  Lnw :  Digest  of  C'onst's  (ind  Cicil  Public 
Statutes  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  relating 
to  Persons  and  Property,  in  force  Jan.  1,  1886, 
art.  8.  ^ 

DECADI  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUB- 
LICAN CALENDAR.  See  FK.v.NrF,:  A.  I). 
1793  (OcToiiKli).      The  new  republican  calendar. 

DECAMISADOS,  The.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1814-1 S27. 

DECATUR,  Commodore  Stephen.— Burn- 
ing   of    the    "Philadelphia."      See    I5.\hi!.\kv 

St.\tes:    a.    D.    1803-180.5 In  the  War  of 

i8i2.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1812- 
1813;   1814. 

DECCAN,   The.     See   Indi.\:    The  N.\me; 

and      I.\IMIGK.\TION      .\ND      CONQUESTS     OF      THE 

Akv.\s. 

DECELIAN  war,  The.  See  Gueece: 
B.  C.  413. 

DECEMVIRS,  The.  SeeRo.\tE:  B.  C.  451- 
440. 

DECIUS:  Roman  Emperor.    A.  D.  249-2.51. 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
(Americani.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am  :  A  I). 
177t)  (J.\Nr.\RY — June),  and  (July);  also.  Inde- 
pendence IL\i,i.. 

DECLARATION  OF  PARIS,  The.— "At 
the  Congress  of  Paris  in  18.56,  subsequently  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  which  ended  the 
Crimean  war  [see  Russi.\:  A.  D.  1854-18.56],  a 
declanition  of  principles  was  signed  on  April 
16th,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  powers 
represented  there,  which  contained  four  articles: 
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'First.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 
Second,  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemies'  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war.  Third, 
Xeutral  goods,  except  of  contraband  of  war,  are 
not  liabie  to  capture  under  an  enemy's  flag. 
Fourth,  Blockades,  to  be  binding,  must  be 
effective  —  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force 
really  sufficient  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of 
the  enemy. '  The  adherence  of  other  powers  was 
requested  to  these  principles,"  and  all  joined  in 
signing  it  except  the  United  States,  Spain,  and 
Mexico.  The  objection  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  was  stated  in  a  circular  letter  by  >Ir. 
Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State,  who  "  maintained 
that  the  right  to  resort  to  privateers  is  as  incon- 
testable as  any  other  right  appertaining  to  bel- 
ligerents; and  reasoned  that  the  effect  of  the 
decltiration  would  be  to  increase  the  maritime 
preponderance  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  with- 
out even  benefiting  the  general  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  while,  if  public  ships  retained  the  right  of 
capturing  private  property,  the  United  States, 
which  had  at  tliat  time  a  large  mercantile  marine 
and  a  comjiaratively  small  navy,  would  be  de- 
prived of  all  means  of  retaliation.  .  .  .  The  Presi- 
dent proposes,  therefore  [wrote  5Ir.  ^larcy]  to 
add  to  the  first  proposition  contained  in  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Congress  of  Paris  the  following 
words :  '  and  that  the  private  property  of  the 
subjects  and  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high 
seas  shall  be  exempted  from  seizure  by  public 
armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  except  it 
be  contraband.'.  .  .  Among  the  minor  states  of 
Europe  there  was  complete  imanimity  and  a 
general  readiness  to  accept  our  amendment  to 
the  rules":  but  England  opposed,  and  the  of- 
fered amendment  was  subsequently  withdrawn. 
"Events  .  .  .  have  shown  that  .  .  .  our  refusal 
to  accept  the  Declaration  of  Paris  has  brought 
the  world  nearer  to  the  principles  which  we  pro- 
posed, which  became  known  as  the  '  !Marcy 
amendment  for  the  abolition  of  war  against  pri- 
vate propertj'  on  the  seas.'  ' — E.  Schuyler, 
American  Diiilonmey.  ch.  7. 

Also  rx:  F.  Wharton,  Digest  of  the  Interna- 
tional hiir  of  the  U.  S..  ch.  17,  sect.  342  (c.  3).— 
H.  Adams,  Historical  Ensays,  ch.  6. — See,  also, 
Priv.\teers. 

DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS.  SeeExG- 
L.KND:  A.  I).  16S!M.TAXt  ARY — February). 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF 
MAN,   French   Revolutionary.     See  France: 

A.    I).    17^0  I  Al'CiT'ST — OCTilBERI. 

DECLARATORY  ACT,  The.  See  United 
States  of  A>r.  :  A.  D.  ITfiG. 

DECRETA,  Roman  imperial.  See  Corpus 
.Juris  (ixii.is. 

DECRETALS,  Ths  False.  See  P.\p.\cv: 
A.  n.  si!i-s47. 

DECUM.^.     SeeVECTiGAL. 

DECUMATES  LAND.  See  Agri  Decu- 
MATEs,  also  Ai,E>rANXi:  and  SuE^^. 

DECURIONES.   See  Curia,  Muxicrp.vL,  of 

THE  LATER  KoMAX  E>rPIRE. 

DEDITITIUS.— COLONUS.— SERVUS. 

— "The  poor  Provincial  [of  the  ]>rovinces  of  tlie 
Roman  empire  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  in 
the  fifth  century]  who  could  not  fly  to  the  Goths 
because  his  whole  property  was  in  land,  hunted 
to  despair  by  the  tax-gatherer,  would  transfer 
that  land  to  some  wealth}-  neighbour,  appar- 
ently on  condition  of  receiving  a  small  life 
annuitv  out  of  it.     He  was  then  called  the  Dediti- 


tius  (or  Surrenderer)  of  the  new  owner,  towards 
whom  he  stood  in  a  position  of  a  certain  degree 
of  dependence.  Not  yet,  however,  were  his  sor- 
rows or  those  of  his  family  at  an  end,  for  the 
tax-gatherer  still  regarded  him  as  responsible  for 
his  land.  .  .  .  On  his  death  his  sons,  who  had 
utterly  lost  their  paternal  inlieritance,  and  still 
found  themselves  confronted  with  the  claim  for 
taxes,  were  obviously  without  resource.  The 
next  stage  of  the  process  accordingly  was  that 
they  abdicated  the  position  of  free  citizens  and 
implored  the  great  man  to  accept  them  as  Coloni, 
a  class  of  labourers,  half-free,  half-enslaved, 
who  may  perhaps  with  sufficient  accuracy  be 
compared  to  the  serfs  'adscripti  gleba;'of  the 
middle  ages.  .  .  .  Before  long  they  became 
mere  slaves  (Servi)  without  a  shadow  of  right  or 
claim  against  their  new  lords." — T.  Hodgkin, 
Itdly  and  her  Inraders,  hk.  1,  ch.  10. — With  the 
"increase  of  great  estates  and  simultaneous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  slaves  (so  many  Goths 
were  made  slaves  by  Claudius  [A.  D.  268-270], 
to  give  one  instance,  that  there  was  not  a  district 
without  them),  the  small  proprietors  could  no 
longer  maintain  the  fruitless  struggle,  and,  as  a 
class,  wholly  disappeared.  Some,  no  doubt,  be- 
came soldiers;  others  crowded  into  the  already 
overflowing  towns:  while  others  voluntarily  re- 
signed their  freedom,  attaclied  themselves  to  the 
land  of  some  rich  proprietor,  and  became  his 
villeins,  or  coloni.  But  this  was  not  the  chief 
means  by  which  this  class  was  formed  and  in- 
creased. .  .  .  After  a  successful  war  these  serfs 
were  given  ...  to  landed  proprietors  without 
payment ;  and  in  this  way  not  only  was  the  class 
of  free  pea.sants  diminished  or  altogether  de- 
stroyed—  a  happier  result  —  the  slave  system  was 
directly  attacked.  The  coloni  themselves  were 
not  slaves.  The  codes  directly  distinguish  them 
from  slaves,  and  in  several  imperial  constitutions 
they  are  called  '  ingenui. '  They  could  contract 
a  legal  marriage  and  could  hold  propert_y.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  the  coloni  were  like  slaves  in 
that  they  were  liable  to  personal  punishment. 
...  A  colonus  was  indissolubly  attached  to  the 
land,  and  could  not  get  quit  of  the  tie,  even  by 
enlisting  as  a  soldier.  Tlie  proprietor  could  sell 
him  with  the  estate,  but  had  no  power  whatever 
of  selling  him  witliout  it:  and  if  he  sold  the 
estate,  he  was  compelled  to  sell  the  coloni  along 
with  it.  .  .  .  The  position  of  these  villeins  was 
a  very  miserable  one.  .  .  .  These  coloni  in  Gaul, 
combined  together,  were  joined  by  the  free 
peasants  stillleft  [A.  D.  287],  whose  lot  was  not 
less  wretched  than  their  own,  and  forming  into 
numerous  bands,  spread  themselves  over  the 
country  to  pillage  and  destroy.  They  were 
called  BagaudiB,  from  a  Celtic  word  meaning  a 
mob  or  riotous  assembly :  and  under  this  name 
recur  often  in  the  course  of  the  next  centurv 
both  in  Gaul  and  Spain."— W.  T.  Arnold,  The 
Roman  S>/.\tem  of  Provincial  Administration, 
ch.  4. 

DEEMSTERS.     See  :M.\xx  Kixgdom,  The. 

DEFENDERS.     See  Irelaxd:  A    D.  1784. 

DEFENESTRATION  AT  PRAGUE, 
The.     See  P.oukmia;  A.  I).  1611-1618. 

DEFTERDARS.     See  Sublime  Porte. 

DEICOL^,The.     Sec  Culdees. 

DEIRA,  The  kingdom  of. — One  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  Angles,  covering  what  is  now  calletl 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  with  some  terri- 
tory beyond  it.     Sometimes  it  was  united  with 
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tlif  kingdom  of  Bcrnicia,  north  of  it,  to  form  the 
prcatcr  kiniidoin  of  Norlhiimbriii.  Sec  Enis- 
l..\Nl>:   A    1>    .">47-<m. 

DEKARCHIES.  See  Sparta:  B.  C.  404- 
40:! 

DEKELEIA.— DEKELEIAN  WAR.  See 
GitKici;:  TV  C.  41:!. 

DELATION.  —  DELATORS.  —  Under  the 
empire,  tlare  was  smiii  brcil  at  Home  an  infa- 
mous class  of  men  who  bore  a  certain  resemblance 
—  with  significant  contrasts  likewise  —  to  the 
sycophants  of  Athens.  They  were  known  as 
delators,  and  their  occupation  was  delation. 
"The  delator  was  properly  one  who  gave  notice 
to  the  fiscal  ollicers  of  moneys  that  ha<l  become 
due  to  the  treasury  of  the  state,  or  more  strictly 
to  the  emperor's  tiscus."  But  the  title  was  ex- 
tended to  informers  generally,  who  dragged  their 
fellow-citizens  before  the  tribunals  for  alleged 
vidlalions  of  law.  Augustus  made  delation  a 
profession  by  attaching  rewards  to  the  informa- 
tion given  against  transgressors  of  his  marriage 
laws.  Under  the  successor  of  Augustus,  the 
sidlen  and  suspicious  Tiberius,  delation  received 
its  greatest  encouragement  and  development. 
"According  to  the  spirit  of  Human  criminal  pro- 
cedure, the  informer  and  the  pleader  were  one 
and  the  same  person.  There  was  no  public  ac- 
ciLser,  .  .  .  but  the  spy  who  discovered  the 
delinquency  was  himself  the  man  to  demand  of 
the  senate,  "the  pra'tor  or  the  judge,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  it  by  his  own  eloiiuence  and 
ingenuity.  The  odium  of  i>rosecution  was  thus 
removed  from  the  gt>vernnient  to  the  private 
delator." — C.  Jlerivale,  Hint,  of  the  Romans,  c/i. 
44._S,....  also.   Komk:  A.  I).  14-.37. 

DELAWARE  BAY:  A.  D.  1609.— Dis- 
covered by  Henry  Hudson.  See  .Vmiokica: 
A.  1).  Kio'.l. 

The  error  perpetuated  in  its  name. — "Al- 
most every  writer  on  American  histury  that  I 
have  met  with  appears  to  have  taken  jiains  to 
perpetuate  the  stereotyped  error  that  'Lord  Dela- 
warr  touched  at  this  bay  in  his  passage  to  Vir- 
ginia in  1610.'  .  .  .  Lord  Delawarr  himself,  in 
his  letter  of  the  7th  of  July,  1610,  giving  an 
account  of  his  voyage  to  Virginia,  not  only 
makes  no  mention  of  that  bay,  or  of  his  ap- 
proaching it,  but  expressly  speaks  of  his  lirst 
reaching  the  American  coast  on  the  '  6th  of  .June, 
at  what  time  we  made  land  to  the  southward  of 
our  harbor,  the  t'hesiopiock  Bay.'  The  first 
European  who  is  really  known  to  have  entered 
the  bay,  after  IIuds(m,  was  ('apt.  Samuel  Argall 
[.Inly  1610].  .  .  .  The  name  of  Lord  Delawarr. 
however,  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  bay 
soon  afterwards  by  the  Virginians." — J.  R.  Brod- 
head.  Ifist.  nf  t/it-  f^t((teof  y.  I',  v.  1,  app.,  iioti-  D. 


DELAWARE:  A.  D.  1629-1631.— The 
Dutch  occupancy  and  first  settlement. — The 
tii-st  attempt  at  settlement  on  Ilie  Delaware  was 
made  by  the  Duieli,  who  claimed  the  country  in 
right  of  Hudson's  discovery  and  Mey's  explora- 
tion of  the  Bay.  notwithstanding  the  broad  Eng- 
lish claim,  which  covered  the  whole  of  it  as  part 
of  an  indelinite  Virginia.  In  1629.  iMirsuant  to 
the  jiatroon  ordinance  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  which  opened  Xew  Xetherland  terri 
tory  to  private  purchasers.  "Samuel  Godyn  and 
Sanuiel  Blommaert.  both  ilirectorsof  the  Amster- 
dam Chamber,  bargained  with  the  natives  for 
the  soil  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  inoutb  of 


Delaware  river;  in  July.  1630,  this  ]>ureliase  of 
an  estate  more  than  thirty  miles  long  was  ratified 
at  Fort  -Vmsterdam  by  .Minuit  [tlien  Governor  of 
Xew  Netherland]  and  his  council.  It  is  the 
oldest  deed  for  land  in  Delaware,  and  comjiri.ses 
the  water-line  of  the  two  .southern  counties  of 
that  state.  .  .  .  X  company  was  soon  formed  to 
cohinize  the  tract  ac(iuire(l  by  Godyn  and  Blom- 
maert. The  first  settlement  in  Delaware,  older 
than  any  in  Pennsylvania,  was  undertaken  by 
a  company,  of  which  Godyn,  Van  Rensselaer, 
Blommaert.  the  historian  De  Laet.  and  a  new 
partner,  David  Petersen  de  Vries,  w  ere  members. 
I?y  .loint  cnterijrise.  in  December.  lOliO.  a  ship  of 
18  guns,  commanded  by  Pieter  Ileyes.  and  la<li-n 
with  emigrants,  store  of  seeds,  cattle  and  agricul- 
tural impli'ments.  embarked  from  tin-  Te.xel, 
partly  to  cover  the  southern  shore  of  Delaware 
Bay  with  fields  of  wheat  and  tobaecr),  and  jiartly 
for  a  whale  fishery  on  the  coast.  .  .  .  Eaily  in 
the  spring  of  1631,  the  .  .  .  vessel  reached  its 
destination,  and  just  within  C.\\k  Henlopen,  on 
Lewes  Creek,  planted  a  colony  of  more  than 
thirtv  souls.  The  superintendence  of  the  settle- 
ment was  intrusted  to  Gillis  Ilosset.  A  little  fort 
was  built  and  well  beset  with  palisades:  the  arms 
of  Holland  were  allixed  to  a  pillar;  the  country 
received  the  name  Swaanendael;  the  water  that 
of  Godyn's  Bay.  The  voyage  of  Heyes  was  the 
cradling  of  a  state.  That  Delaware  e.\ists  as  a 
separate  commonwealth  is  due  to  this  cohjuy. 
According  to  English  rule,  occupancy  was  ueces- 
■sary  to  complete  a  title  to  the  wilderness:  and  the 
Dutch  now  occupied  Delaware.  (»u  the  .jtli  of 
JIa\",  Ileyes  and  Hosset.  in  behalf  of  Godyn  and 
Blommaert,  made  a  further  purchase  from  Indian 
chiefs  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Cape  May,  for 
twelve  miles  on  the  bay,  on  the  sea,  and  in  the 
interior;  and,  in  June,  this  sale  of  a  tract  twelve 
miles  sqinire  was  formally  attested  at  ^Manhat- 
tan.  Animated  by  the  cotu-age  of  Godyn.  the 
patroons  of  Swaanendael  fitted  out  a  .second  ex- 
pedition imder  the  command  of  De  Vries.  But, 
before  he  set  sail,  news  was  received  of  tlir  de- 
struction of  the  fort,  and  the  murder  of  its  people. 
Hasset.  the  commandant,  had  caused  the  death 
of  an  Indian  chief ;  and  the  revenge  of  the  sav- 
ages was  not  api^eased  till  not  one  of  the  emi- 
grants remained  alive.  De  Vries,  on  his  arrival, 
found  only  the  ruins  of  the  house  and  its  pali- 
sades, half  consumed  by  fire,  and  here  and  there 
the  bones  of  the  colonists." — G.  Bancroft,  Hist. 
oftlie  r.  S..  pi.  2,  c!i.  Vi(i'.  1). 
"  Also  IX:  J.  R.  Brodhead,  Hist,  of  the  Stole  or 
N.   r..  r.  1,  di.  7. 

A.  D.  1632. — Embraced  in  the  Maryland 
grant  to  Lord  Baltimore.  Sec  Makvi.axd: 
A.  D.  1G32. 

A.  D.  1634. — Embraced  in  the  Palatine  grant 
of  New  Albion.     See  Nkw  Ai.iiiox. 

A.  D.  1638-1640.  —  The  planting  of  the 
Swedish  colony. — "William  Usselinx,  a  dis- 
tin.iruislied  merchant  in  Stockholm,  wa.s  the  first 
to  propose  to  the  Swedish  government  a  .scheme 
for  planting  a  colon}'  in  America.  He  was  a 
native  of  Antwerp,  and  had  resided  in  Siiain, 
Portugal  and  the  Azores,  at  a  time  when  the 
spirit  of  foreign  adventure  pervaded  every  class 
of  society.  ...  In  the  year  1624  he  proposed 
to  the  Swedish  monarch,  Gustjivus  Adolphus, 
a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  trading  com- 
pany, to  extend  its  operations  to  Asia.  Africa, 
America  and  Terra  Magellanica.  .   .  .  Whether 
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Ussc'lin.x  had  ever  been  in  America  is  uncertain, 
liut  he  liafi,  soon  after  tlie  organization  of  the 
Diiteli  West  India  Company,  some  connection 
with  it,  and  hy  this  and  otlier  means  was  able 
to  give  ample  information  in  relation  to  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Delaware,  its  soil, 
climate,  and  productions.  .  .  .  Ills  plan  and 
contract  were  translated  into  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage by  Schrader,  the  royal  interjjreter,  and 
published  to  the  nation,  with  an  address  strongly 
appealing  both  to  their  piety  and  their  love  of 
gain.  The  king  recommended  it  to  the  States, 
and  an  edict  dated  at  Stockholm,  July  2d,  1626, 
was  issued  bj'  royal  authority,  in  which  people 
of  all  ranks  were  invited  to  encourage  the  pro- 
ject and  support  the  Company.  Books  were 
opened  for  subscription  to  the  stock  .  .  .  and 
Gustavus  pledged  the  roval  treasure  for  its  sup- 
port to  the  amount  of  400,000  dollars.  .  .  .  The 
work  was  lipe  for  execution,  when  the  German 
war  [the  Thirty  Years  War],  and  afterwards  the 
king's  death,  prevented  it,  and  rendered  the  fair 
prospect  fruitless.  .  .  .  The  ne.\t  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Swedes  to  plant  a  colony  in  America 
was  more  successful.  But  there  has  been  much 
dillerence  among  historians  in  relation  to  the 
period  when  that  settlement  was  made.  ...  It 
is  owing  to  the  preservation,  among  the  Dutch 
records  at  Albany,  of  an  official  protest  issued 
by  Kieft,  the  G(jvernor  at  Xew  Amsterdam,  that 
we  do  certainly  know  the  Swedes  were  here  in 
the  spring  of  1638.  Peter  Minuit,  who  conducted 
to  our  shore  the  first  Swedisli  colony,  had  been 
Conunercial  Agent,  and  Director  General  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  Governor  of 
the  Xew  Netherlands.  .  .  .  At  this  time  Christina, 
the  infant  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  had 
ascended  tlie  throne  of  Sweden.  .  .  .  Under  the 
direction  of  O.xenstiern,  the  celelirated  chancellor 
of  Sweden,  whose  wisdom  and  virtue  have  shed 
a  glory  on  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  patent 
which  had  been  granted  in  the  reign  of  Gustavus 
to  the  company  formed  under  the  influence  of 
Usselin.x  was  renewed,  and  its  privileges  extended 
to  the  citizens  of  Germany.  Minuit,  being  now 
out  of  employment,  and  probably  deeming  him- 
self injured  by  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  Com- 
pany [which  had  displaced  him  from  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  Xew  Xetherlauds,  through  the 
influence  of  the  patroons,  and  appointed  Wouter 
Van  Twiller,  a  clerk,  to  succeed  him],  had 
determined  to  offer  his  services  to  the  crown 
of  Sweden.  .  .  .  ^linuit  laid  before  the  chan- 
cellor a  i)lan  of  procedure,  urged  a  settlement 
on  the  Delaware,  and  offered  to  conduct  the 
enterprise.  O.xenstiern  represented  the  case  to 
the  queen  .  .  .  and  Minuit  was  commissioned  to 
command  and  direct  the  expedition." — B.  Ferris, 
Ilixt.  of  tliK  Oriyinid  Stttkmeiits  on  the  Deloiroiv, 
pt.  1,  ch.  2-3. — ■■  With  two  ships  laden  with  pro- 
visions and  other  supplies  requisite  for  the  settle- 
ment of  emigrants  in  a  new  country,  iind  with 
fifty  colonists,  Jlinuit  sailed  from  Sweden  late  in 
1637,  and  entered  Delaware  Bay  in  April,  1638. 
He  found  the  country  as  he  had  left  it,  without 
white  inhabitants.  ^linqua  Kill,  now  Wilming- 
ton, was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  first  settle- 
ment, where  he  bought  a  few  acres  of  land  of 
the  natives,  landed  his  colonists  and  stores, 
erected  a  fort,  and  began  a  small  plantation.  He 
had  conducted  his  enterprise  with  some  secrecy, 
that  lie  might  avoid  collision  with  the  Dutch : 
but  the  watchful  eyes  of  their  agents  soon  dis- 


covered him,  and  reported  his  presence  to  the 
director  at  New  Amsterdam.  Kieft  [successor  to 
Van  Twiller]  had  just  arrived,  and  it  became 
one  of  his  first  duties  to  notify  a  man  who  had 
preceded  him  in  office  that  he  was  a  trespasser 
and  warn  him  off.  Minuit,  knowing  that  Kieft 
was  powerless  to  enforce  his  protest,  being  with- 
out troops  or  money,  paid  no  attention  to  his 
missive,  and  kept  on  with  his  work.  ...  He 
erected  a  fort  of  considerable  strength,  named 
Christina,  for  the  Swedish  queen,  and  garrisoned 
it  with  24  soldiers.  Understanding  the  character 
of  the  Indians,  he  conciliated  their  sachems  by 
liberal  i^resents  and  secured  the  trade.  In  a  few 
months  he  was  enabled  to  load  his  ships  with 
peltries  and  despatch  them  to  his  patrons.  .  .  . 
The  colony  had  to  all  appearance  a  promising 
future.  .  .  .  Within  two  years,  however,  their 
prospects  were  clouded.  The  Comjiany  had 
failed  to  send  out  another  ship  with  su|)plies  and 
merchandise  for  the  Indian  trade.  Provisions 
failed,  trade  fell  off,  and  sickness  began  to  pre- 
vail. .  .  .  They  resolved  to  remove  to  Manhattan, 
where  they  could  at  least  have  'enough  to  eat.' 
On  the  eve  of  '  Itrcaking  up  '  to  carry  their  res- 
olution into  effect,  succor  came  from  an  un- 
expected quarter.  The  fame  of  New  Sweden, 
as  the  colony  was  called,  of  its  fertile  lands 
and  profitable  trade,  had  reached  other  nations 
of  Europe.  In  Holland  itself  a  comjiany  was 
formed  to  establish  a  settlement  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Swedish  Company."  This  Dutch 
company  "freighted  a  ship  with  colonists  and 
supplies,  which  fortunately  arrived  when  the 
Swedish  colony  was  about  to  be  broken  up  and 
the  country  abandoned.  The  spirits  of  the 
Swedes  were  revived.  .  .  .  Their  projected  re- 
moval was  indefinitely  deferred  and  they  con- 
tinued their  work  with  fresh  vigor.  The  Dutch 
colonists  were  located  in  a  settlement  by  them- 
selves, only  a  few  miles  from  Fort  Christina. 
They  w-ere  loyal  to  the  Swedes.  ...  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  1640,  Peter  Hollaend- 
are,  who  had  been  appointed  deputy  governor 
of  the  colony,  and  ^loens  Kling,  arrived  from 
Sweden  with  three  ships  laden  with  provisions 
and  merchandise  for  the  straitened  colonists. 
They  also  brought  out  a  considerable  company 
of  new  emigrants.  New  Sweden  was  now  well 
established  and  prosperous,  ilore  lands  were 
bought,  and  new  settlements  were  made.  Peter 
Minuit  died  the  following  year." — G.  W.  Schuy- 
ler, Colonial  Xew  York,  v.  1,  introd.,  sect.  2. 

Also  lx:  I.  Acrelius,  Hist,  of  New  Sweden 
{Penn.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.,  c.  11)  ch.  1. — Docs,  rela- 
tive to  Col.  Hist.  ofX.  r.,  i\  12.— G.  B.  Keen, 
New  Sweden  (Narrative  oiid  Critical  Hist,  of  Am., 
r.  4,  ch.  9). — J.  F.  .lameson,  Willon  Csselinj; 
(Papers  of  the  Am.  Hi-^t.  Ass,,.,  r.  2.  io>.  3). 

A.  D.  1640-1643. — Intrusions  of  the  English 
from  New  Haven.  See  New  Jersey:  A.  D. 
1640-1655. 

A.  D.  1640-1656. — The  struggle  between  the 
Swedes  and  the  Dutch  and  the  final  victory  of 
the  latter. — "The  [Swedisli]  colony  grew  to 
.such  importance  that  John  Printz,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  cavalry,  was  sent  out  in  1642  as  gov- 
ernor, with  orders  for  developing  industry  and 
trade.  He  took  pains  to  command  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  although  the  Dutch  had  established 
Fort  Nassau  on  its  eastern  bank,  and  the  Swedish 
settlements  were  on  the  western  bank  exclusively. 
Collisions   arose    between   the    Dutch  and    the 
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Swedes,  and  when  the  former  put  up  the  arms 
of  tlie  States  General  on  tlie  eompletion  of  a  pur- 
chase' of  lands  from  the  Indians,  Print/,  iu  a 
passion  ordered  them  to  he  torn  down.  The 
Swedes  gained  in  .strength  while  the  Duteli  lost 
grounil  in  the  vieinity.  In  IMS  the  Dutch 
attempted  to  build  a  trading  post  on  the  Sehuvl- 
kill,  when  they  were  ri'pulsed  by  force  by  the 
Swedes.  Individuals  seeking  to  erect  hous^es 
were  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  Swedes  iu 
turn  set  up  a  stockade  on  the  disputed  jjrouud. 
Director  Stuyvesjuit  found  it  necessary  in  16.")1 
to  go  to  confer  with  Priiilz  with  a  view  to  hold- 
ing'the  coimtry  against  the  aggressive  English. 
The  Indians  were  called  into  council  and  con- 
tinned  the  Dutch  title,  allowing  the  Swe<les 
litlle  more  than  the  site  of  Fort  Christina.  Fort 
i'asimir  was  erected  lower  down  the  river,  to 
jirotect  Dutch  interests.  The  two  rulers  agreed 
to  lie  friends  and  allies,  and  so  continued  for 
three  years.  The  distress  of  the  Swedish  colony 
led  to"  appeals  for  aid  from  the  home  country 
whither  Governor  Printz  had  returned.  In  1654 
lielp  W!is  given,  and  a  new  governor,  John 
Claude  Hysingh.  marked  his  coming  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Casimir.  jiretending  that  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  authorized  the  act.  The 
only  revenge  the  Dutch  coidd  take  was  the 
seizure  of  a  Swedish  vessel  which  by  nustake 
ran  into  Manhattan  IJay.  But  the  luxt  year 
orders  came  from  Holland  exposing  the  fraud  of 
l{ysingh,  and  directing  the  expulsion  of  the 
Swedes  from  the  South  River.  A  fleet  was 
organized  and  Director  Stuyvesitnt  recovered 
Fort  Casimir  without  tiring  a  gun.  After  some 
parley  Fort  Christina  was  also  surrendered. 
Such  Swedes  as  would  not  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Dutch  authorities  were  sent  to  the 
liome  coiuitry.  Only  twenty  persons  accepted 
the  oath,  and  of  three  clergymen  two  were  ex- 
pelled, and  the  third  escaped  like  treatment  by 
the  stidden  outbreak  of  Imliau  trembles.  In 
1G.")0  the  States  General  and  Sweden  made  these 
transactions  matter  of  international  di.scussion. 
The  Swedes  presented  a  protest  against  the  action 
of  the  Dutcii,  and  it  was  talked  over,  but  the 
matter  was  finally  dropped.  In  the  same  year 
the  West  India  Cimipany  sold  its  interests  on  the 
South  River  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  the 
colony  of  Xew  Amstcl  was  erected,  so  that  the 
authority  of  New  Netherland  was  extinguished." 
— E.  II.  Roberts,  Xetr  York,  v.  1,  ch.  7. 

Also  IS:  E.  Armstrong,  Introd.  to  tlie  Record 
of  I'liliiitd  (Hist.  .Svc.  of  I'enn.  Memoirs,  t.  7). — 
B.  Ferris,  Hist,  of  the  Oriyinal  Settlements  on  the 
Delaieare,  pt.  1,  rh.  6-7. — S.  Hazard,  AiiiKtln  of 
Penn.,  pp.  6"i-228. — Sept.  of  the  Amsterdam 
Chamber  of  the  W.  I.  0>.  (Dors,  reliitire  to  Col. 
Jlinl.  'fX   r..  r.  1,  pp.  .")S7-(i4(i). 

A.  D.  1664. — Conquest  by  the  English,  and 
annexation  to  New  York. — "Five  days  after 
the  caiiitulalion  of  New  Amsterdam  [surreialercd 
by  the  Dutch  to  the  Euglish,  Aug.  2;),  1GG4— 
see  New  Yokk:  A.  D.  1664]  Nicolls,  with  Cart- 
wright  and  Maverick  .  .  .  commissioned  tlieir 
colleague,  Sir  Robert  Carr,  to  go,"  with  three 
ships  and  an  adequate  militarj'  force,  "and  re- 
duce the  Delaware  settlements.  Carr  was  in- 
structed to  promi.sc  the  Dutch  the  i)ossession  of 
all  their  property  and  all  their  jtresent  privileges, 
■  only  that  they  change  their  masters.'  To  the 
Swedes  he  was  to  '  remonstrate  their  happy 
return  under  a  monarchical  government,  and  his 


majesty's  good  inclination  to  that  nation.'  To 
Lord  Haltimore's  ollicers  in  Maryland,  he  was  to 
declare  that  their  proprietor's  pretended  right 
to  the  Delaware  being  'a  doubtful  case,'  pos.ses- 
sion  would  be  kept  for  the  king  'till  his  majesty 
is  informed  and  satisfied  otherwise.'  .  .  .  The 
.Swedes  were  soon  made  friends,"  but  the  Dutcli 
attempted  [October]  some  resistance,  and  yielded 
only  after  a  couple  of  broadsides  from  the  shi]is 
had  killed  three  and  wounded  ten  of  tlicir  garri- 
son. "Carr  now  landed  .  .  .  and  claimeil  the 
l)illagc  for  himself  as  'won  by  the  sword.' 
Assuming  an  authority  independent  of  Nicolls, 
he  claimed  to  be  the  '  sole  and  chief  coninian<ler 
and  disposer'  of  all  affairs  on  the  Delaware." 
His  acts  of  rapacity  and  violence,  when  re])ortcd 
to  his  fellow  conunissioners.  at  New  York,  wt're 
condenuied  and  reiiudiated,  and  Nicolls.  the 
presiding  commissioner,  went  to  the  Delaware  in 
person  to  dis])laee  him.  "Carr  was  severelj'  re- 
buked, and  obliged  to  give  up  much  of  his  ill- 
gotten  spoil.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  leave  the  place  for  some  time.  The 
name  of  New  Amstcl  was  now  changed  to  New 
Castle,  and  an  infantrj-  garriscm  established 
there.  .  .  .  Captain  .lolm  Carr  was  apiminteil 
commander  of  the  Delaware,  in  subordination  to 
the  government  of  New  York,  to  which  it  was 
aimexed  'as  an  appendage';  and  thus  affairs  re- 
mained for  several  years." — J.  R.  Brodhcad, 
Jlifst.  of  the  Slide  of  X.   Y..  r.  2,  rh.  2. 

A.  b.  1673. — 'The  Dutch  reconquest.  See 
Nf.w  Yohk:  A.  D.  l(!7:i. 

A.  D.  1674. — Final  recovery  by  the  English. 
See  Nktukhi.anos  ( IIiu.i..\M));  A.  D.  liiT4- 

A.  D.  1674-1760. — In  dispute  between  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  Proprietary  of  Maryland. 
— Grant  by  the  Duke  to  William  Penn.  See 
Pknn>vi.vama:  A.  I).  1I)S-J;  fl!s.");:ui(l  17i;(l-lT(i7. 

A.  D.  1691-1702. — The  practical  independ- 
ence of  Penn's  "lower  counties"  acquired. 
—  "In  Ajuil,  1(J'JI.  with  the  reluclant  consent  of 
William  Penn,  the  'territories,'  or  'lower  coun- 
ties,' now  known  as  the  State  of  Delaware,  be- 
came for  two  years  a  government  by  themselves 
under  Markham.  .  .  .  The  disturbance  by  Keith 
[see  Pennsylvania:  A.  D.  l()!)2-lt>%l  cVcaliug 
(piestions  as  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
contirmed  the  disjxisition  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  subject  Pennsylvania  to  a  royal  com- 
mission; and  in  Aiu'il  1693.  Renjanun  Fletcher, 
appointed  governor  by  William  and  Mary,  once 
more  united  Delaware  to  Pennsylvania."  Rut 
Penn,  restored  to  his  authority  in  l(i!)4,  could 
not  resist  the  jealousies  which  tended  so  strongly 
to  divide  the  Delaware  territories  from  Pennsyl- 
vania jiroper.  "  In  1702,  Peimsylvania  convened 
its  legislature  apart,  and  the  two  colonies  were 
never  again  united.  The  lower  counties  became 
almost  an  independent  republic;  for,  as  they 
were  not  included  in  the  charter,  the  authority 
of  the  projirietary  over  them  was  by  sufferance 
only,  and  the  executive  power  intrusted  to  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  was  too  feeble  to  re- 
strain the  power  of  their  peo])le.  The  legi.sla- 
ture,  the  tribunals,  the  subordinate  executive 
officers  of  Delaware  knew  little  of  external  con- 
trol."—G.  Bancroft,  IIi.1t.  of  the  U.  S.  (oiithor's 
lust  rerision),  pt.  3.  eh.  2  (v.  2). — The  question  of 
jurisdictiouover  Delaware  was  involvcil  through- 
out in  the  boundary' dispute  between  the  pro- 
prietaries of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  See 
Pennsylvania:  A.'D.  1685;  and  1760-1767. 
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DELAWARE,  1760-1766. 

A.  D.  1760-1766. — The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament.  —The  Stamp  Act  and  its  re- 
peal.— The  Declaratory  Act. — The  First  Con- 
tinental Congress.  See  L'mtkd  Statkshf  \m.  : 
A.  D.  1760-177.");  17<)3-17t;4;  17«.");  and  1700. 

A.  D.  1766-1774. — Opening  events  of  the 
Revolution.  See  United  Sr.vrES  OF  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1700-1707  to  1774;  and  Boston:  A.  D.  1768  to 
1778. 

A.  D.  1775. — The  beginning  of  the  war  of 
the  American  Revolution. — Lexington.— Con- 
cord.— Action  taken  on  the  news. — Ticon- 
deroga. — The  siege  of  Boston. — Bunker  Hill. 
— The  Second  Continental  Congress.  See 
Unitki)  .ST-\tes  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  177-"i. 

A.  D.  1776. — Further  introduction  of  slaves 
prohibited.  See  Sl.\.veky,  Nei;ki):  A.  I>.  1770- 
l.so.s. 

A.  D.  1776-1783. — The  War  of  Independ- 
ence.— Peace  with  Great  Britain.  See  L'mted 
States  of  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1770  tn  17n:1 

A.  D.  1777-1779. — Withholding  ratification 
from  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  See 
United  .St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  17>il-17S0. 

A.  D.  1787. — The  adoption  and  ratification 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  H.  17^7.  iiiid  17s7-17s9. 

A.  D.  1861  (April). — Refusal  of  troops  on  the 
call  of  President  Lincoln.  See  United  Stajes 
OF  Am,  :  A.  D.  1861  (April). 


DELAWARE  RIVER,  Washington's  pas- 
sage of  the.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
177()-1777. 

DELAWARES,  The.     See  American  Abo- 

lUf.INES :    DeLAWAKES. 

DELFT:  Assassination  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  (1584).  See  Xetiierl.vxds:  A.  I).  l.")81- 
1.5S4. 

DELHI:  nth  Century.— Capture  by  Mah- 
moud  of  Gazna.     Sii-  Turks:  A.  D.  ',1119-1  is:l 

A.  D.  1 192-1290. — The  capital  of  the  Mame- 
luke or  Slave  dynasty.  See  India  :  A.  D.  977- 
129M. 

A.  D.  1399. — Sack  and  massacre  by  Timour. 
See  TiMOLK. 

A.  D.  1526-1605.— The  founding  of  the  Mo- 
gul Empire  by  Babar  and  Akbar.     See  IxDi.\: 

A.  L).  i:i99-10il."). 

A.  D.  1739. — Sack  and  massacre  by  Nadir 
Shah.     See  India:  A.  I).  10(3-J-174s. 

A.  D.  1760-1761. — Taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Mahrattas. — Then  by  the  Afghans. — Col- 
lapse of  the  Mogul  Empire.  See  India:  A.  U. 
1747-1701. 

A.  D.  1857. — The  Sepoy  Mutiny. — Massacre 
of  Europeans. — Explosion  of  the  magazine. — 
English  siege  and  capture  of  the  city.  See 
India:  A.  I).  1S.57  (May — August)  and  (June — 
Septe.mber). 

♦ 

DELIAN  CONFEDERACY.   See  Greece: 

B.  C.  478-477;  and  Athens;  B.  C.  466^54,  and 
after. 

DELIAN  FESTIVAL.     See  Delos. 

DELIUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  424).— A  serious 
defe;it  suffered  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopim- 
nesian  War.  B.  0.  424.  at  the  hands  of  the  The- 
baas  and  other  Boeotians.  It  was  consequent 
upon  the  seizure  by  the  Athenians  of  the  Ba?o- 
tian  temple  of  Delium  —  a  temple  of  Apollo  —  on 
the  sea-coast,  about  live  miles  from  Tanagra, 
which  they  fortified  and  intended  to  hold.    After 


DELOS. 

the  defeat  of  the  army  which  was  returning  from 
this  e-xploit,  the  garrison  left  at  Delium  was  be- 
sieged and  mostly  captured.  Among  the  liop- 
lites  who  fought  at  Delium  was  the  philosopher 
Socrates.  The  commander  Hippocrates  was 
slain.— Thucydides.  HiM'inj.  hk.  i.sect.  89-100. 

Also  in;  G.  GroXe, Ilixt.  i,f  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  53. 
—See  Greece:  B.  C.  424-421. 

DELOS.— Delos,  the  smallest  island  of  the 
group  called  the  Cyclades,  but  the  most  import- 
ant in  the  eyes  of  the  Ionian  Greeks,  being  their 
sacred  isle,  the  fabled  birthplace  of  Apollo  and 
long  the  chief  seat  and  center  of  his  worship. 
"Tiie  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  presents  to  lis 
the  island  of  Delos  as  the  centre  of  a  great  peri- 
odical festival  in  honour  of  Apollo,  celebrated  by 
all  the  cities,  insular  and  continental,  of  the 
Ionic  name.  What  the  date  of  this  hymn  is,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining;  ThucydidCs 
quotes  it.  without  hesitation,  as  the  production 
of  Homer,  and,  doubtless,  it  was  in  his  time 
universallj'  accepted  as  such, — though  modern 
critics  concur  in  regarding  both  that  and  the 
other  hymns  as  much  later  than  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  It  cannot  probably  be  later  tlian  600 
B.  C.  The  description  of  the  Ionic  visitors  pre- 
.sented  to  us  in  this  hymn  is  splendid  and  impos- 
ing; the  number  of  their  ships,  the  display  of 
their  finery,  the  beauty  of  their  women,  the 
athletic  e.xlnbitions  as  well  as  the  matches  of 
song  and  dance. —  all  these  are  represented  as 
making  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the  spec- 
tator: 'the  assembled  lonians  look  as  if  thcj- 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  old  age  or  death.' 
Such  was  the  magnificence  of  which  Delos  was 
the  periodical  theatre,  and  which  called  forth  the 
voices  and  poetical  genius  not  merely  of  itinerant 
bards,  but  also  of  the  Delian  maidens  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  during  the  century  preceding 
.560  B.  C.  At  that  time  it  was  the  great  central 
festival  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  and  Europe. " — 
G.  Grote,  Hist,  nf  Greece,  -pt.  2,  ch.  12. — During 
the  war  with  Persia,  Delos  was  made  the  com- 
mon treasury  of  the  Greeks;  but  Athens  subse- 
(juently  took  the  custody  and  management  of 
the  treasury  to  herself  and  reduced  l5elos  to  a 
deiiendency.  The  island  was  long  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  commerce,  and  Delian  bronze  was  of 
note  in  the  arts. 

B.  C.  490. — Spared  by  the  Persians.  See 
Greece;  B.  C.  490. 

B.  C.  477. — The  Delian  Confederacy.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  47S-t77;  and  Athens:  B.  C.  466- 
4o4.  anil  after. 

B.  C.  461-454  i?i. — Removal  of  the  Confed- 
erate treasury  to  Athens.  See  Athens:  B.  C. 
460-4.';4. 

B.C.  425-422. — Purifications. — "  In  the  midst 
of  the  losses  and  turmoil  of  the  [Peloponnesian] 
war  it  had  been  determined  [at  Athens]  to  offer 
a  solemn  testimony  of  homage  to  Apollo  on  Delos, 
[B.  C.  42.5]  —  a  homage  doubtless  connected  with 
the  complete  cessation  of  the  pestilence,  which 
had  lasted  as  long  as  the  fifth  year  of  the  war. 
The  solemnity  consisted  in  the  renewed  consecra 
tiou  of  the  entire  i-sland  to  the  divine  Giver  of 
grace;  all  the  cottins  containing  human  remains 
being  removed  from  Delos,  and  Rhenea  appointed 
to  be  henceforth  the  sole  burial-place.  This 
solemnity  suiiplemeuted  the  act  formerly  per- 
formed ijy  the  orders  of  Pisistratus.  and  it  was 
doubtless  in  the  present  instance  also  intended, 
by  means  of  a  brilliant  renewal  of   the  Delian 
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celebrntioii,  to  strengthen  tlie  power  of  Athens 
in  the  island  sen,  to  give  !i  festive  centre  to  tlie 
Ionic  world.  .  .  .  But  the  main  purpose  was 
dearly  one  of  momlitv  and  religion.  It  was  in- 
lenilc'il  tocalni  and  edify  the  minds  of  the  citi- 
zens."— E.  t'urliiis.  Hint.  I'f  Cntcf,  lik.  4.  c/i.  2. 
—Three  years  later  (B.  C.  422)  the  Athenians 
found  soine  rea.son  for  another  puritication  of 
Delos  which  was  more  radical,  consisting  in  tlie 
expulsion  of  all  the  inhabitants  from  the  island. 
The  unfortunate  Delians  found  an  asylum  at 
Adramyttiutn  in  Asia,  luitil  they  were  restored 
to  lluir  homes  ne.\t  year,  through  the  inlluenceof 
the  Deljihic  oracle. — Thucydides,  Uistury,  bk.  5, 

Kil-t.     1. 

B.  C.  88. — Pontic  Massacre. — Early  in  the 
lirst  war  of  Miihridales  with  the  Komans  (15.  C. 
S)S).  Delos.  which  had  been  made  a  free  port  and 
had  bi'come  the  emporium  of  Konian  commerce 
in  the  east,  was  seized  by  a  Pontic  Heet,  and 
pillaged,  2().00()  Italians  being  massacred  on  the 
island.  The  trcasiues  of  Delos  were  sent  to 
Athens  and  the  island  restored  to  the  Athenian 
contnil.— \V.  IhrK',  lli.il.  "f  Honw,  hk.  7,c/i.  17. 

B.  C.  69. — Ravaged  by  Pirates. — "  Almost 
under  the  eyesof  the  licet  (if  LucuUus.  the  pirate 
Atheiiodorus  surprised  in  (iS.">  [B.  ('.  G'J]  the  island 
of  Delos,  destroyed  its  far-famed  shrines  and 
temples,  and  carried  off  the  whole  population 
into  slaverv." — T.  .Mommscn,  Ilist.  uf  Home,  bk. 
5,  -•/,.  2, 

Slave  Trade  under  the  Romans. — "Thrace 
and  .Sarmalia  were  the  Ciuinca  Coast  of  the 
I{onians.  The  entrepot  of  this  trade  was  Delos, 
which  had  been  made  a  free  port  by  Home  after 
the  conquest  of  .Macedonia.  Strabo  tells  us  that 
in  one  day  10,000  slaves  were  sold  there  in  open 
market.  Such  were  the  vile  uses  to  which  was 
put  the  Sacred  Island,  once  the  treasury  of 
Greece." — II.    O.   Liddell,   lliM.  of  Jlnnte.  bk.  5, 

ch.  is. 

-♦- 

DELPHI.— KRISSA  (CRISSA).— 
KIRRHA  iCIRRHA).— ■•  In  those  early  times 
whra  ll[c  lliiriii  lie  llynm  to  Apollo  was  composed 
the  town  of  ICris.sa  [in  Phocis,  near  Delphi]  ap- 
pears to  have  been  great  and  powerful,  possess- 
ing all  the  broad  plain  between  Parnassus.  Kir- 
phis,  and  the  gulf,  to  which  latter  it  gave  its  name. 
—  and  possessing  also,  what  was  a  projierty  not 
less  valuable,  the  adjoining  sanctuary  of  Pytho 
itself,  which  the  Hymn  identities  with  Krissa, 
not  indicating  Delphi  as  a  separate  i)lace.  The 
Krissjeans,  doubtless,  derived  great  protils  from 
the  number  of  visitors  who  came  to  visit  Delphi, 
both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  Kirrha  was  origin- 
ally oidy  the  name  for  their  seaport.  Gradually, 
however,  the  port  appears  to  have  grown  in  im- 
portance at  the  e.vpense  of  the  town ;  .  .  .  while 
at  the  same  time  the  sanctuary  of  Pvlho  with  its 
administrators  e.xiianded  into  the  town  of  Delphi, 
and  came  to  claim  an  independent  existence  of 
its  own.  ...  In  addition  to  the  above  facts,  al- 
ready sulficient  in  themselves  as  seeds  of  quarrel, 
we  are  told  that  the  Kirrhieans  abused  their  jiosi- 
tion  as  mastei-s  of  the  avenue  to  the  temi)le  bv 
sea,  and  levied  exorbitant  tolls  on  the  visitors 
who  landed  there.  .  .  .  Besides  such  olfence 
against  the  general  Grecian  imblic,  they  had  also 
incurred  the  enmity  of  their  Phoeian  neighbours 
by  outrages  upon  women,  Phoeian  as  well  as 
Argeian,  who  were  returning  from  the  temple. 
Thus  stood  the  case,  apparently,  about  595  B.  C., 


when  the  Amphiktyonic  meeting  interfered  .  .  . 
to  punish  the  Kirrha'ans.  After  a  war  of  ten 
years,  the  tirst  Sacred  War  in  (Ireece.  this  object 
was  completely  acconqilished.  by  a  juint  foi-c(! 
of  Thcssalians  \inder  Eurylochus.  Sikyonians 
under  Kleisthencs,  and  Athenians  under  Alk- 
ma'on;  the  Athenian  Solon  being  the  jiersoii  who 
originated  and  enforced,  in  the  Amphiktyonic 
council,  the  proposition  of  interference.  Kirrha 
.  .  .  was  destroj'ed,  or  left  to  subsist  merely  as 
a  landing  place;  and  the  whole  adjoining  jilain 
was  consecrated  to  the  Deli)hian  god.  whose  do- 
mains thus  touched  the  .sea.  .  .  .  The  fate  of 
Kirrha  in  this  war  is  ascertained:  that  of  Krissa 
is  not  .so  clear,  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  was 
destroyed,  or  left  sid)sisting  in  a  jMisilion  of  in- 
feriority with  regard  to  Deljihi.  Frcmi  this 
time  forward,  the  Delphian  community  ajipears 
as  substantive  and  autonomous,  exercising  in 
their  own  right  the  management  of  the  temple; 
though  we  shall  find,  on  more  than  one  occasicm, 
that  the  Phocians  contest  this  right.  .  .  .  The 
spoils  of  Kirrha  were  emiiloyed  l)y  the  victoi'ious 
allies  in  founding  the  Pythian  Games.  The  oc- 
tennial festival  hitherto  celebrated  at  I)el|)lii  in 
honour  of  the  god,  including  no  other  competi- 
tion except  in  the  harp  and  the  piean,  was  ex- 
panded into  comprehensive  games  on  the  model 
of  the  Olymide,  with  matches  not  only  of  nuisic, 
but  also  of  gymnastics  and  chariots, —  celebrated, 
not  at  Delphi  itself,  but  (m  the  maritime  iilain 
near  the  ruined  Kirrha, —  and  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  the  Amphiktyons  themselves. 
.  .  .  They  were  celelirated  in  the  latter  half  of 
summer,  or  tirst  half  of  every  third  (Jlympic 
year.  .  .  .  Isothing  was  conferred  but  wreaths 
of  laurel." — G.  Grote,  J/ixt.  of  Greece,  pt.  2.  ch. 
28.— See,  also,  Atiii:ns:  B.  C.  G10-58G;  Pytiio; 
OuACLiis  OF  THii  GiiEEKs;  and  Amphiktyonic 
Council. 

B.  C.  357-338. — Seizure  by  the  Phocians. — 
The  Sacred  Wars. — Deliverance  by  Philip  of 
Macedon. — War  with  Amphissa.  SeeGiuiKCE: 
B.  c.  ;i.M-:3:i(). 

B.  C.  279. — Discomfiture  of  the  Gauls.  See 
G.\lLS:  B.  C.  280-279. 


DELPHIC  ORACLE,  The.    See  Oracles 

()]■'  riiK  (;ui;i;ks. 

DELPHIC  SIBYL,  The.     See  Sibyls. 

DEMES.— DEMI.  See  Phyl^;  al.so,  .Vni- 
KXs:   B.  C.  .".l(l-.")(}7. 

DEMETES,  The.— One  of  the  tribes  of  an- 
ciiiit  Wales.     See  BuiTAix,  Celtic  TniiiES. 

DEMETRIUS,  the  Impostor.     See  Uissia: 

A.  D.     l."iH:!-l(jS2 Demetrius     Poliorcetes, 

and  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi.  See  .Mace- 
donia:   B.   C.    3 1. V:i  1 0.  :J  10-^:^01;   also  Gkeece: 

B.  C.  ;!(I7-197:   and  i;ii(i[)Ks:   B.  C.  :!O.V::!lll. 
DEMIURGI.  — COSMOS.  — TAGOS     OR 

TAGUS. — Of  the  less  conunou  titles  a]iplied 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  to  their  su])reme 
magistrates,  are  "Cosmos,  or  Cosmios,  and 
Tagos  (signifj'ing  Arranger  and  Commander), 
the  former  of  which  we  find  in  Crete,  the  latter 
in  the  Thessalian  cities.  With  the'  former  we 
may  comjiare  tlu^  title  of  Cosmopolis.  «  hich  was 
in  use  among  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians.  A 
more  frequent  title  is  that  (if  Demiurgi,  a  name 
which  seems  to  in. ply  a  con.stitution  no  longer 
oligarchical,  but  which  bestowed  certain  rights 
on  the  Demos.  In  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  magistrates  of  this  kind  existed  in 
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Elis  and  in  the  Arcadian  Jlantinisa.  .  .  .  The 
title  is  declared  by  Grammarians  to  have  been 
commonly  used  among  the  Dorians.  ...  A 
similar  title  is  that  of"  Demuchus,  which  the 
supreme  magistrates  of  Thespia;  in  Bfpotia  seem 
to  have  borne.  .  .  .  The  Artyni  at  Epidaunis 
and  Argos  we  liave  already  mentioned." — G. 
Schomann,  Antiij.  of  Greece:  The  State,  x>t.  2, 
i-li.  ."i. 

DEMOCRATIC.  OR  DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY  OFTHE  UNITED 
STATES.  See  United  St.\tesof  Am.  ;  A.  D. 
iTNii-lTili;   1^<25-1S2.'^:  lS4.-)-184fi. 

DEMOSTHENES,  the  general  at  Sphac- 
teria  and  at  Syracuse.  SeeGuEECE:  B.  C.  4'2."). 
auci   Syii.«ise:    B.    C.    41.")— IK!;  and    Athens: 

B.    C.    41.1-413 Demosthenes    the    orator, 

The  Philiipics,  and  the  Death  of.  See  Greece  : 
B.  C.  :iJ7-38ii,  3.51-348.  and  323-322 ;  and  Ath- 
ens: B.  C.  3.-)0-338.  and  3:i()-322. 

DEMOTIC  WRITING.  See  Hiero- 
glyph irs 

DEMUCHUS.     See  Demiurgi. 

DENAIN  Battle  of  (1712).  See  Nether- 
L.\.NDS:   .V.  I),   1710-1712. 

DENARIUS,  The.     See  As. 

DENDERMONDE.— Surrender  to  the 
Spaniards  (1584).  See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
1.5s4-l.""is."i. 

DENIS,  King  of  Portugal,  A.  D.  1279-1323. 

DENMARK.     See  S(ani)Inavi.\n  States. 

DENNEWITZ,  OR  JUTERBOGK,  Battle 
of.     See  Germany:  A.   1).   1813   (September — 

OcTOnER). 

DENNIKON,  Peace  of  (1531).  See  Swit- 
zerland :  A.  D.  1.531-11)48. 

DENVER,  The  founding  of.  SeeCoLORADo: 
A.  I),  lsim-1876. 

DEORHAM,  Battle  of.— Fought  A.  D.  577, 
near  Batli.  England,  between  the  invading  West 
Saxons  and  the  Britons.  The  victory  of  the 
former  gave  them  possession  of  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Severn  and  practically  completed  the 
Saxon  conquest  of  England. — J.  R.  Green,  The 
M'akinq  nf  Eiiqhiinl,  pp.  12.5-131. 

DERBEND,  Pass  of.     See  .Iuroipacii. 

DERBY-DISRAELI  MINISTRIES  The. 
SeeENGL.^ND:  A.I).  1851-18.52;  18.58-18.59 ;  and 
18(58-1870. 

DERRY.     See  Londonderry. 

DE  RUSSY,  Fort,  Capture  of.  See  United 
St.\tes  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1864  (March— JI.A.Y: 
Louisiana). 

DESERET,  The  proposed  state  of.  See 
Utah:   A.  1).  1849-18.50. 

DESMONDS,  The.     See  Geraldines. 

DESMOULINS,  Camille,  and  the  French 
Revolution.  See  Fr.a_nce;  A.  D.  1789  (.July); 
1790;  1792  (August),  to  1793-1794  (November- 
June). 

DESPOT  OF  EPIRUS.— "The  title  of 
despot,  by  which  they  [the  mcdi;eval  princes 
of  Epirue]  are  generally  distinguished,  was  a 
Byzantine  honorary  distinction,  never  borne  by 
the  earlier  members  of  the  family  until  it  had 
been  conferred  on  them  by  the  Greek  Emperor." 
— G.  Finlay,  Ilist.  of  Greece  from  its  conquest  by 
the  Crusaders,  eh.  6,  sect.  1. — See  Epirus:  A.  D. 
1204-1.3.50. 

DESPOTS,  Greek.  See  Tyr.\nts Ital- 
ian.    See  Italy:   .V.  I).  12.50-1.520. 

DESSAU,  Battle  of  (1626).  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1 024-1  «2ti. 


DESTRIERS.— PALFREYS.— "A  cava 

Here  or  manutarms  was  accompanied  by  one 
'  Destriero '  or  strong  war-horse,  and  one  or  two, 
sometimes  three,  mounted  squires  who  led  the 
animal  fully  caparisoned ;  or  carried  the  helmet, 
lance  and  shield  of  their  master:  these  'Destrieri' 
('rich  and  great  horses '  as  Villani  calls  them), 
were  so  named  because  they  were  led  on  the 
right  hand  without  any  rider,  and  all  ready  for 
mounting :  the  squire's  horses  were  of  an  inferior 
kind  called  'Ronzini,'  and  on  the  'Palafreni'  or 
palfrey's  the  knight  rode  when  not  in  battle." 
— H.  E.  Napier.  Fhrentine  History,  v.  1,  p. 
633. 

DESTROYING  ANGELS,  OR  DAN- 
ITES.     See  MoRMONisM :  A.  D.  1830-1846, 

DETROIT  :  First  occupied  by  the  Coureurs 
de  Bois.     See  Coureurs  de  Bois. 

A.  D.  1686-1701. — The  first  French  forts. — 
Cadillac's  founding  of  the  city. —  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  called  "Queen  Anne's 
War  "  (1702)  "  Detroit  had  already  been  estab- 
lished. In  June,  1701,  la  Clothe  "Cadillac,  with 
a  .Jesuit  father  and  100  men,  was  sent  to  con- 
struct a  fort  and  occupy  the  country;  hence  he 
is  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  citj'.  In  1686. 
a  fort  [called  Fort  St.  Joseph]  had  been  con- 
structed to  the  south  of  the  present  city,  where 
Fort  Gratiot  now  stands,  but  it  soon  fell  into 
decay  and  was  abandoned.  It  was  not  the  site 
selected  by  Cadillac." — W.  Kingsford.  Hist,  of 
Canada,  r.  2,  p.  408. — "Fort  St.  Joseph  was 
abandoned  in  the  year  1688.  The  establishment 
of  Cadillac  was  destined  to  a  better  fate  and  soon 
rose  to  distinguished  importance  amon.s  the 
westerti  outposts  of  Canada." — F.  Parkman,  77te 
Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  v.  1.  p.  213. 

A.  D.  1701-1755. — Importance  to  the  French. 
See  Canada:  A.  I).  1700-1735. 

A.  D.  1712. — Siege  by  the  Foxes  and  Mas- 
sacre of  that  tribe.  See  Canada:  A.  D.  1711- 
1713. 

A.  D.  1760. — The  French  settlement  when 
surrendered  to  the  English. — "The  French  in- 
habitants here  are  settled  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  for  about  eight  miles.  When  I  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  soon  after  the  surren- 
der of  Canada  [see  Canada:  A.  D.  1760],  they 
were  about  2, .500  in  number,  there  being  near 
500  that  bore  arms  (to  whom  I  administered 
oaths  of  allegiance)  and  near  300  dwelling  houses. 
Our  fort  here  is  built  of  stockadoes.  is  about  25 
feet  high,  and  1,200  yards  in  circumference.  .  .  . 
The  inhabitants  raise  wheat  and  other  grain  in 
abundance,  and  have  plenty  of  cattle,  but  they 
enrich  themselves  chiefl}'  by  their  trade  with  the 
Inilians,  which  is  here  very  large  and  lucrative." 
— Major  R.  Rogers,  Concise  Acct.  of  X.  Am.,  p. 
168. 

A.  D.  1763. — Pontiac's  Siege.  See  Ponti.^c's 
War. 

A.  D.  1775-1783.- Held  by  the  British 
throughout  the  War  of  Independence.  See 
United  States  of  Am.:  A.  li.  1778-1779. 
Clark's  conquest. 

A.  D.  1805. — Made  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  Sec  Indiana: 
A.  D.  1800-1818. 

A.  D.  1812. — The  surrender  of  General  Hull. 
See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1812  (June- 
October). 

A.  D  1813. —  American  recovery.  See 
United  St.^tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1812-1813. 
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DETTINGEN,  Battle  of  (1743)-  See  Aus- 
tuia:  a.  1).   ITt:!. 

DEUSDEDIT,  Pope,  A.  O,  f.l5-r!18. 
DEUTSCH.     Origin    of    the    name.     Sw 

Gl-,KM\NY:    TllK  NATlll.NAl.  NAMK. 

DEUTSCHBROD,  Battle  of  (1422).  See 
Boiikmia:  a.  1).  141!t-ll:!4. 

DEVA.— Otic  of  tlic  Himiiin  pirrison  towns  in 
Britain,  on  tlu'  .site  of  wliicli  is  modern  Cliestcr. 
takinj;  its  name  from  the  castra  or  fortilied 
station  of  the  legions.  It  was  the  stnlion  of 
the  20th  legion.— T.  Mommsen,  Ilixt.  of  liume, 
bk.  S.  ch.  5. 

DEVE-BOYUN,  Battle  of  (1878).  See 
TluKs;   A,  1).   ISTT-ISTS. 

DEVIL'S  CAUSEWAY,  The.— Tlip  ]ioi)ii- 
liir  name  of  anolil  Kinniin  mail  in  Enjrland  wliicli 
run-  from  Silclicslrr  to  l.ciTidon. 

DEVIL'S  HOLE,  The  ambuscade  and 
massacre  at. — (_)n  tlie  i:!lh  of  Sei)lcnil)er,  ITd:!, 
during  the  progress  of  Ponliac's  War,  a  train  of 
wagons  and  iinckliorses,  traversing  the  Niagara 
portage  between  Lewiston  and  Fort  Schlosscr, 
guanled  by  an  escort  of  24  soldiers,  was  ambus- 
caded by  a" party  of  Seneca  warriors  at  the  iihue 
called  the  Devil's  Hole,  three  miles  below  the 
Niagara  cataract.  Seventy  of  the  whites  were 
slain,  and  only  three  escaped.- F.  Parkman,  The 

(hli.s/iil-drl/  iif  Piilitiili-.  I'll.   21  (('.  '2). 

DEVON"  COMMISSION,  The.  See  Ihe- 
i.AM>:  A.  1).  is-i:i-isis. 

DEVONSHIRE,  in   the   British   age.     See 

DrMNnNll, 

DE  WITT,  John,  the  administration  and 
the  murder  of.  See  Xktiii;i!I. amis:  A.  D.  Ki.")!- 
u;ilu.  t..  ItiT-i-l()T4. 

DHIHAD.     See  D.uiui.Isi..\.M. 

DIACRII.  The.     See  Atiikns:  B.  C.  304. 

DIADOCHI,  The. — The  immediate  successors 
of  Alix.uidir  the  Great,  who  divided  his  empire, 
are  sometimes  so-called.  "The  word  diadoclii 
means  'successors,'  and  is  used  to  include  An- 
tigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Lysimaclms,  etc. — 
the  actual  companions  of  Alexander." — J.  P. 
MalialTv.  .'^'^'r//  of  AlixniKht-'K  Umpire,  ch.  5. — 
.See  Mac  i;n(>M'A:'B.  C.  ;W:i-;!lG. 

DIAMOND,  Battle  of  the  (1795).  See  Iiu;- 
i.A.Ni);  A,  II.  ir:t."i-l7'.ir,, 

DIAMOND  DISCOVERY  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA  118671.     ^'e  Gi!U;rAs. 

DIAMOND  NECKLACE,  The  affair  of 
the.     See  FiiANii-;:  A.  I).  nH4-17M.'). 

DIASPORA,  The.— A  name  applied  to  tlie 
,Jl-ws  sciittiTcil  liiroiiiihout  the  Homnn  world. 

DIAZ,  Porfirio,  The  Mexican  presidency 
of.     Si-c  Mf.xko:   a.  I).  ISCiT-lSSS. 

DICASTERIA.— The  great  popular  court, 
or  jury,  in  iineient  Athens.  calU'd  the  UeliiCa,  or 
lleiiastic  consisting  at  one  time  of  six  thousand 
chosen  citizens,  was  divided  into  ten  sections, 
called  Dicasteria.  Their  places  of  meeting  also 
bore  the  same  name. — G.  F.  Schomann,  Aiitiq. 
of  (in ire  :  The  Stitte,  pt.  3,  eh.  '3. — .See  Athens: 
B.  C.  44.5-431. 

DICKINSON,  John,  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Sec  I'mtkd.Statks  ciF  .\m.  :  .V.  I).  ITtiT- 
ITtls;  1T74  (SK.i'Ti-.\iiiKi!i:  1770  (.Jn.Y). 

DICTATOR,  Roman.    See  CoxsuLS,  Roman. 

DIDIAN  LAW,  The.  See  Orciii.\s,-,  Fan- 
NIAN,  DiDiAN  Laws. 

DIDIER,  OR  DESIDERIUS,  King  of  the 
Lombards,  A.  D.  709-774. 


DIDYMiEUM,  The  oracle  of.    See  Ouaci.es 

dh'TMH  GUKKKS. 

DIEDENHOFEN,  Battle  of  (1639).  See 
Gf.umanv:  a.  I).  !(■>:!  1-I(i3il. 

DIEPPE. — Bombardment  and  destruction 
by  an  English  fleet.  See  Fhance:  A.  1). 
lf)l)4. 

DIES  ATRI.— Thedayson  which  the  Himians 
thought  it  ludueky  to  undertake  business  of 
importance  —  for  example,  the  day  after  the 
Calends.  Nones  and  Ides  of  each  month  —  were 
called  DiesAtri. — W.  Uiimsay,  Manual  of  liomiui 
Aiili'/..  rh.   11. 

DIES  FASTI.— Dies  Nefasti.— Dies  Festi. 
See  Fasti,  and  Luni. 

DIET. — ■' An  assembly,  council,  .  .  .  Parlia- 
ment. .  .  .  The  peculiar  sense  of  the  word  im- 
diiubtedly  arose  from  a  popular  etymology  that 
connected  it  with  the  Lat.  'dies,'  a  day,  esp.  a 
set  day,  a  day  appointed  for  public  business; 
whence,  by  extension,  a  meeting  for  Im.siness,  an 
assembly." — W.  W.  Skeat,  Etiiiiiiiloijiedl  dirt. 

The  Germanic.^"  The  annual  general  coun- 
cils and  special  councils  of  Charles  the  (ireal  did 
not  long  survive  him,  and  neither  his  descend- 
ants nor  their  successors  revived  them.  They 
were  coni])elled,  to  be  sure,  both  bv  custom  and 
by  iiolicy  to  advise  with  the  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom  before  taking  any  important  step  or 
doing  anything  that  depended  for  success  on 
their  consent  and  cooperation,  but  they  varied 
the  nundier  of  their  counsellors  and  the  time, 
idace,  and  manner  of  consulting  them  to  suit 
their  own  convenience'.  Great  formal  assemblies 
of  counsellors  sununoned  from  all  parts  of  the 
realm  were  termed  Imperial  Diets  (Ueiehstage); 
small,  or  local,  or  informal  as.semblies  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  were  known  as  Court  Diets  (Hoftage). 
Princes  and  other  royal  vassals,  margraves,  pals- 
graves. Graves,  barons,  and  even  roj'al  Dienst 
mannen  were  indiscriminately  .summoneil,  but 
the  Diets  were  in  no  sense  representative  Ijodies 
until  the  Great  Interregnum  [.see  Gi-;umany  :  A.  I). 
12.')0-1272]  when  certain  cities  acquired  such 
intluence  in  public  affairs  that  they  were  invited 
to  send  delegates.  The  fir.st  Diet  in  which  they 
jiarticipated  was  held  at  Worms  in  P'ebruary. 
12.").'),  by  King  William  of  Holland,  ilost  of  the 
cities  of  the  Rhenish  League  were  there  repre- 
sented, and  lliey  constituted  an  iinjiortant  factor 
of  the  assend)ly.  The  affairs  of  the  church 
shared  attention  with  temporal  affairs  in  the 
Diets  until  the  Popes  succeeded  in  making  good 
their  claims  to  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters. 
Thereafter  they  were  altogether  left  to  synods 
and  church  cotmcils.  .  .  .  Imperial  Diets  and 
Court  Diets  continued  to  be  held  at  irregular 
intervals,  whenever  and  wherever  it  jileased  the 
king  to  convene  them,  but  Imperial  Dii'ts  were 
usually  held  in  Imperial  cities.  These  were  not 
such  heterogenous  assenddies  as  formerly,  for 
few  royal  vas.sals,  except  iirinces,  and  no  royal 
Dienstmanuen  whatever  were  now  invited  to 
attend.  Graves  and  barons,  and  prelates  who 
were  not  princes,  continued  to  be  summoned, 
Init  the  number  and  influence  of  the  Graves  and 
barons  in  the  Diets  steadily  waned.  Imi)erial 
cities  were  for  many  years  only  occasionally 
asked  to  ]iarticipate.  that  is  to  say,  only  when 
the  king  had  especial  need  of  their  good  oflices. 
but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  14lli  century  they 
began  to  be  regularly  summoned.  Imperial 
Diets  were  so  frequently  held  during  the  Hussite 
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War  and  thereafter,  that  it  became  pretty  well 
settled  what  persons  and  what  cities  should  take 
part  in  them,  and  only  those  persons  and  those 
cities  that  were  entitled  to  take  part  in  them 
were  regarded  as  Estates  of  the  realm.  In  the 
loth  century  they  developed  into  three  chambers 
or  colleges,  viz.,  the  College  of  Electors  [see 
Germ.a.xt:  a.  D.  112r)-1152],  the  College  of 
Princes,  Graves,  and  Barons,  usually  called  the 
Council  of  Princes  of  the  Empire  (Reiclisfiirs- 
tenrath),  and  the  College  of  Imperial  Cities. 
The  Archbishop  of  Jlentz  presided  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Electors,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg 
and  the  Duke  of  Austria  presided  alternately  in 
the  Council  of  Princes  of  the  Empire.  The  otiice 
of  presiding  in  the  College  of  Imperial  Cities 
devolved  upon  the  Imperial  city  in  which  the 
Diet  sat.  The  king  and  members  of  both  the 
upper  Colleges  sometimes  sent  deputies  to  repre- 
sent them,  instead  of  attending  in  person.  In 
1-17-1  the  cities  adopted  a  method  of  voting  which 
resulted  in  a  division  of  their  College  into  two 
Benches,  called  the  Rhenish  Bench  and  the 
Swabian  Bench,  because  the  Rhenish  cities  were 
conspicuous  members  of  the  one,  and  the  Swabian 
cities  conspicuous  members  of  the  other.  In  the 
Council  of  Princes,  at  least,  no  regard  was  hail 
to  the  number  of  votes  cast,  but  only  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  voters,  whence  a 
measure  might  pass  the  Diet  by  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  votes  present.  Having  passed, 
it  was  proclaimed  as  the  law  of  the  realm,  upon 
receiving  the  king's  assent,  but  was  only  effective 
law  in  so  far  as  the  members  of  the  Diet,  present 
or  absent,  assented  to  it.  .  .  .  Not  a  single 
Imperial  Diet  was  summoned  between  1613  and 
1640.  The  king  held  a  few  Court  Diets  dur- 
ing that  long  interval,  consisting  either  of  the 
Electors  alone,  or  of  the  Electors  and  such  other 
Princes  of  the  Empire  as  he  chose  to  summon. 
The  conditions  of  membership,  and  the  manner 
of  voting  in  the  College  of  Electors  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Imperial  Cities  remained  unchanged. 
.  .  .  The  cities  long  strove  in  vain  to  have 
their  votes  recognized  as  of  equal  weight  with 
the  others,  but  the  two  upper  Colleges  insisted 
on  regarding  them  as  summoned  for  consultation 
only,  until  tlie  Peace  of  Westphalia  settled  the 
matter  by  declaring  that  'a  decisive  vote  (votum 
decisivum)  shall  belong  to  the  Free  Itnperial 
Cities  not  less  than  to  the  rest  of  the  Estates  of 
the  Empire.'  Generallj-,  but  not  always,  the 
sense  of  each  College  was  expressed  by  the 
majority  of  votes  cast.  The  Peace  of  West- 
phalia provided  that  'in  religious  matters  and 
all  other  business,  when  the  Estates  cannot  be 
considered  one  body  (corpus),  as  also  when  the 
Catholic  Estates  and  those  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession go  into  two  parts  (in  duas  partes  eun- 
tibus),  a  mere  amicable  agreement  shall  settle 
the  differences  without  regard  to  majority  of 
votes.'  AVhen  the  'going  into  parts,'  (itio  in 
partes)  took  place  each  College  deliberated  in 
two  bodies,  the  Corpus  Catholicorum  and  the 
Corpus  Evangelicorum.  The  king  no  longer 
attended  the  Imperial  Diets  in  person,  but  sent 
commissioners  instead,  and  it  was  now  the  com- 
mon practice  of  members  of  both  the  upper  Col- 
leges to  send  deputies  to  represent  them." — S.  E. 
Turner,  Sketch  i>f  the  Gennaidc  Con-ititutiun,  ch. 
4,  5,  and  6. — "The  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent diet,  attended,  not  by  the  electors  in  person, 
but  by  their  representatives,  is  one  of  the  most 


striking  peculiarities  of  Leopold's  reign"  (Leopold 
I.,  1657-1705).  This  came  about  rather  accident- 
ally than  with  intention,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
unusual  prolongation  of  the  session  of  a  general 
diet  which  Rudolph  convoked  at  Ratisbon,  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  "'So  many 
new  and  important  objects  .  .  .  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  deliberations  that  the  diet  was 
imusually  prolonged,  and  at  last  rendered  per- 
petual, as  it  exists  at  present,  and  distinguishes 
the  Germanic  constitution  as  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  —  not  only  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  as 
was  formerly,  and  as  diets  are  generally  held  in 
other  countries,  where  there  are  national  states ; 
but  the  diet  of  the  Germanic  empire  was  estab- 
lished by  this  event  for  ever.  The  diet  acquired 
by  this  circumstance  an  entirely  different  form. 
So  long  as  it  was  only  of  short  duration,  it  was 
always  expected  that  the  emperor,  as  well  as 
the  electors,  princes,  counts  and  prelates,  if  not 
all,  yet  the  greatest  part  of  them,  should  attend 
in  person.  ...  It  is  true,  it  had  long  been  cus- 
tomary at  the  diets  of  Germany,  for  the  states 
to  deliver  their  votes  occasionally  by  means  of 
plenipotentiaries ;  but  it  was  then  considered  only 
as  an  exception,  whereas  it  was  now  established 
as  a  general  rule,  that  all  the  states  should  send 
their  plenipotentiaries,  and  never  appear  them- 
selves. .  .  .  The  whole  diet,  therefore,  imper- 
ceptibly acquired  the  form  of  a  congress,  con- 
sisting solely  of  ministers,  similar  in  a  great 
degree  to  a  congress  where  several  powers  send 
their  envoys  to  treat  of  peace.  In  other  respects, 
it  may  be  compared  to  a  congress  held  in  the 
name"  of  several  states  in  perpetual  alliance 
with  each  other,  as  in  Switzerland,  the  United 
Provinces,  and  as  somewhat  of  a  similar  nature 
exists  at  present  in  Xorth  America;  but  with 
this  difference, —  that  in  Germany  the  assembly 
is  held  under  the  authority  of  one  common 
supreme  head,  and  that  the  members  do  not 
appear  merely  as  deputies,  or  representatives 
invested  witli  full  power  by  their  principals, 
which  is  only  the  case  with  the  impei-ial  cities : 
but  so  that  every  member  of  the  two  superior 
colleges  of  the  empire  is  himself  an  actual  sover- 
eign of  a  state,  who  permits  his  minister  to 
dtdiver  his  vote  in  his  name  and  only  accord- 
ing to  his  prescription.'"— S.  A.  Dunham,  llht. 
nf  the  Germanic  Empire,  hk.  3,  ch.  3  (r.  3) — (qnot- 
111(1  Putter's  Historical  Development  of  the  Qer- 
manic  Const.) — "Of  the  later  Diet,  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  something  may  be  learned  under 
Germ.\ny:  a.  D.  1814-18'20,  and  1848  (M.\rcii— 

Septe.mher). 

♦ 

DIFFIDATION,  The  Right  of.     See  L.\nd- 

FRIEDE. 

DIGIT!.     See  Foot,  The  Rom.\n. 

DIJON,  Battle  at.  See  Bcrguxdi.\xs:  A.  D. 
500. 

DIJON,  Origin  of. —  Dijon,  the  old  capital  of 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  was  originally  a  strong 
camp-city  —  an  "  urbs  quadrata" — of  the  Ro- 
mans, known  as  the  Castrum  Divionense.  Its 
walls  were  30  feet  high,  15  feet  thick,  and 
streng-thened  with  33  "towers. — T.  Hodgkin, 
ItaUpiiiil  11,  r  Tnni(hrs,  bk.  4,  ch.  9. 

biLEMITES,  The.  See  Mahometan  Cos- 
quest:  A.  D.  815-945. 

DIMETIA.     See  Britain-:  6th  Century. 

DINAN,  Battle  of  (1597).  See  France: 
A.  D.  1593-1598. 
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DINANT,  Destruction  of.— In  the  15th  con- 
turv.  il.iwn  III  the  year  UiKi,  Dinanl  was  a  juipu- 
Ion's  and  thrivin};  town.  It  was  ineludeil  in  tlie 
little  .slate  of  the  prince-bishoj)  of  I.ieire,  ami 
was  involved  in  the  war  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
irundy  with  Liej;e,  whirli  ruined  lioih  I.iege  and 
binant.  "  It  was  inhabited  I>y  a  raee  of  in- 
dustrious artisans,  preeminent  for  their  skill  in 
the  inanufaeture  of  toiiper.  The  exeellenee  of 
their  workmanship  is  attested  by  existinir  speci- 
mens—  oriran-sereens.  baptismal  fonts,  and  other 
eeelesiastical  decorations.  lint  the  fame  of 
Diiiant  had  been  chietly  spreail  by  its  produc- 
tiiin  of  more  common  and  useful  articles,  es- 
pecially of  kitchen  utensils,  —  '  pots  and  pans 
and  similar  wares,' — which,  \iuder  tlie  name 
of  •  Dinanihrie,'  were  known  to  liou.sewives 
tliron).'hiiut  Kurope."  In  the  course  of  the  war 
a  party  of  rude  young  men  from  Dinant  gave 
tleei>,  unforgivable  provocation  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  by  caricaturing  and  questioning  the 
jiaternily"  of  his  son,  the  count  of  C'harolais, 
afterwards  Duke  Charles  the  Bold.  To  avenge 
this  insult  nothing  le.ss  than  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  city  would  satisfy  the  ini])laeable  and 
ferocious  Burgiindians.  It  was  taken  by  the 
count  of  Charolais  in  August,  1466.  His  first 
proceeding  was  to  sack  the  town,  in  the  most 
thorough  and  deliberate  manner.  Then  800  of 
the  more  obnoxious  citizens  were  tied  together 
in  pairs  an<l  drowned  in  the  Jleuse,  while  others 
were  hanged.  This  accomplished,  the  surviving 
women,  children  and  priests  were  exjielled  from 
the  town  and  sent  empty-handed  to  Liege,  while 
the  men  were  condemned  to  slavery,  with  the 
privilege  of  ransoming  themselves  at  a  heavy' 
l)rice,  if  they  fimnd  anywhere  the  means. 
Finally,  the  torch  was  apijlied,  Dinant  was 
burned,  and  contractors  were  subseipiently  em- 
ployed by  the  Duke  for  several  months,  to  de- 
molish the  ruins  and  remove  the  very  materials 
of  which  the  city  had  been  built.  —  j.  F.  Kirk, 
JIht.  of  Cluii-hn  ilte  Bold.  bk.  1.  ch.  8-9. 

Also  in:  E.  de  Jlonstrelet  (.lohnes).  Chronicles, 
hk.  3,  ch.  138-i:iy.— Philip  de  Conuniues,  Mem- 
oirs. Ilk.  -i.  c/i.  1. 

DINWIDDIE  COURT  HOUSE,  Action  at. 
See  iNnKi)  .St.vtks  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1865  (M.\ncit 
— Ai'Uii.:  Vikoi.ma). 

DIOBOLY,  The.— Pericles  "was  the  pro- 
poser of  the  law  [at  Athens]  which  instituted  the 
'  Dioboly.'or  free  gift  of  two  obols  to  each  poor 
citizen,  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  entrance-money 
at  the  theatre  during  the  Dionysia. " — C.  \V.  C. 
Oman,  /lift,  of  Greece,  ji.  271. —  See  Athens: 
B.  C.  435-431. 

DIOCESES  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

—  "The  civil  governnii  lit  of  the  enipin-  was  dis- 
tributed [under  Constanline  and  his  successors] 
inlolhirteen  great  dioceses,  eachof  w  liicli  equalled 
the  just  measure  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  The 
first  of  these  dioceses  was  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Count  of  the  East.  The  place 
of  Augustal  Pncfect  of  Egypt  was  no  longer 
filled  by  a  Roman  knight,  "but  the  name  was 
retained.  .  .  .  The  eleven  remaining  dioceses  — 
of  Asiana,  Pontica,  and  Thrace:  of  Macedonia, 
Daeia  and  Pannonia,  or  Western  lUyricum :  of 
Italy  and  Africa:   of   Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain 

—  were  governed  by  twelve  vicais  or  viee- 
pncfects. "  — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Frill  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  17.— See  Pii.fiToniAN  Pr.-e- 

FECTS. 


DIOCLETIAN,     Roman     Emperor.       See 

Ro.Mi;:    A.    1).   -Jsi-:!!!.-, Abdication.— "  The 

ceremony  of  bis  abdication  was  ]ierformc(l  in  a 
spacious  ]ilain  about  three  miles  from  Nicnmedia 
|.May  1,  A.  I).  305).  The  Emjieror  ascended  a 
lofty  throne,  and,  in  a  speech  full  of  re;ison  and 
dignity,  declared  his  intention,  both  to  the  Jieople 
and  to  the  soldiers  wlio  were  nssembleil  on  this 
extraordinary  occasion.  As  soon  as  he  had 
divested  himself  of  the  purple,  he  withdrew 
from  the  gazing  multitude,  and,  traversing  the 
city  in  a  covered  chariot,  proceeded  without 
delay  to  the  favourite  retirement  [Salona]  which 
he  had  chosen  in  his  native  country  of  Dalma- 
tia. " — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  rh.,\Z. — See,  also,  S.\I>ON.\. 

DIOKLES,  Laws  of.— A  code  of  laws  framed 
at  Syrac\ise,  inunediately  after  the  Athenian 
siege,  by  a  conunission  of  ten  citizens  the  chief 
of  whom  was  one  Dioklfis.  These  laws  were 
extinguished  in  a  few  ye.irs  by  the  Dyonisian 
tyranny,  but  revived  after  a  lapse  of  sixty  years. 
The  code  is  "also  said  to  have  been  cojiied  in 
various  other  Sicilian  cities,  and  to  have  re- 
mained in  force  until  the  absorption  of  all  Sicily 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans." — G.  Grote, 
Hint,  of  dreece.  pt.  2.  cfi.  81. 

DIONYSIA  AT  ATHENS.— "The  four 
]irin<i]ial  .\ttik  Dionysiak  festivals  were  (1)  the 
Dionysia  Mikra,  the  Lesser  or  Rural  Dionysia; 
(2)  the  Dionysia  Lenaia;  (3)  the  Anthesteria;  and 
(4)  the  Dionysia  Jlegala,  the  Greater  or  City 
Dionysia.  The  Rural  Dionysia,  celebrated  yearly 
in  the  nxmlli  Posideon  (Dec. — Ian.)  throughout 
the  various  townships  of  Attike,  was  presided 
over  by  the  dennirch  or  mayor.  The  celebration 
occasioned  a  kind  of  rustic  carnival,  distinguished 
like  almost  all  Bakehik  festivals,  by  gross  intem- 
])erance  and  licentiousness,  and  during  which 
slaves  enjoyed  a  temporary  freedom,  with  licence 
to  insult  their  sujieriors  and  behave  in  a  boister- 
ous and  disorderly  manner.  It  is  brought  vividly 
before  us  in  the  'Acharnes '  of  Aristophanes. 
.  .  .  The  Anthesteria,  or  Feast  of  Flowers,  cele- 
brated yearly  in  the  month  Anthesterion  (Feb. — 
JMarch),  .  .  .  lasted  for  three  days,  the  first  of 
which  was  called  Pithoigia,  or  Tap-barrel-day, 
on  which  they  opened  the  casks  and  tried  the 
wine  of  the  previous  year.  .  .  .  The  Dionysia 
Megala,  the  Greater  or  City  Dionysia,  celebrated 
yearly  in  the  month  Klaphebolion(Mareli — .Vpril) 
was  i)resided  over  by  the  Archon  Eponymos,  so- 
called  because  the  year  was  registered  in  his 
name,  and  who  was  first  of  the  nine.  The  order 
of  the  solemnities  was  as  follows: — I.  The  great 
public  procession.  ...  II.  The  chorus  of  Youths. 
III.  The  Komos,  or  band  of  Dionysiak  revellers, 
whose  ritual  is  best  illustrated  in  Milton's  exqui- 
site poem.  lY.  The  representation  of  Comedy 
and  'Tragedy;  for  at  Athenai  the  stage  was  re- 
ligion and  the  theatre  a  temple.  At  tbe  time  of 
this  great  festival  the  capital  was  filled  with 
rustics  from  the  country  townships,  and  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  Hellas  and  the  outer  world." 
— R.  Brown.  The  Orriit  Dioni/yiak  Miith,  eh.  6. 

DIONYSIAN  TYRANNY  AT  SYRA- 
CUSE, The.  See  Syk.utse;  B.  C.  3!i:-3'J(J. 
and  :144. 

DIPLAX,  The.     See  Peplu.m. 

DIPYLUM,The.  See  Cer.\micusof  Athens. 

DIRECTORY,  The  French.  See  Fu.\.\ce: 
A.  D.  1TVI5  (.IrxE — Septembek);  (October — 
December);  1797  (September). 
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DISINHERITED  BARONS. 


DOXELSON. 


DISINHERITED     BARONS,    The.      See 

ScoTi.ANi>:  A.  D.   138'2-i:i:i:i. 

DISRAELI-DERBY  AND  BEACONS- 
FIELD  MINISTRIES.  See  England:  A.  D. 
lH.-)l-ls.-,2;  ls.-,S-18.i9;  l.S6!^1870:  and  1ST3-18S0. 

DISRUPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
SCOTLAND.     See  Scotland:  A.  I).  1843. 

DISSENTERS,  OR  NONCONFORM- 
ISTS, English  ;  First  bodies  organized. — 
Persecutions  under  Charles  II.  and  Anne. — 
Removal  of  Disabilities.  Sec  En(;land:  A.  D. 
l.>5y-l.-,(ili:  1663-1665;  1673-1673;  1711-1714; 
1827-18^8. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SURPLUS, 
The.  ."^c-c  United  States  (if  Am.  :  A.  I).  183.'3- 
1837. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  The.  See 
WAsiiiN.n-ON  (City):  A.  D.  1791. 

DIVAN,  The.     See  Sublime  Porte. 

DIVODURUM.— The  Gallic  name  of  the 
city  afterwards  called  ^Mediomatrici  —  now  Metz. 

blVONA. —  Modern  C'ahors.     See   Cadukci. 

DIWANI.     See  India:  A.  D.  17.")7-177'2. 

DIX,  General  John  A.;  Message  to  New 
Orleans.  See  United  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  I). 
18(31  )-18tU  (Oecemder — Ferkuarv). 

DJEM,  OR  JEM,  Prince,  The  Story  of. 
SeeTlRKs:   A.  I).  1481-l."ii0. 

DOAB,  The  English  acquisition  of  the.  See 
India:  A.  I).  1798-180-"). 

DOBRIN,  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the 
Brethren  of.     SeePRussi.\:  13th  Century. 

DOBRUDJA,  The.— The  peninsula  formed 
between  the  Danube,  near  its  mouth,  and  the 
Black  Sea. 

DOBUNI,  The.— A  tribe  of  ancient  Britons 
who  lield  a  region  between  the  two  Avons.  See 
Britain.  Celtic  Tribes. 

DOCETISM.— "We  note  another  phase  of 
gnosticism  in  the  doctrine  so  directly  and  warmly 
combated  in  the  epistles  of  .John ;  we  refer  to 
docetism  —  that  is,  the  theory  which  refused  to 
recognize  the  reality  of  the  human  body  of 
Christ." — E.  Reuss,  Hist,  of  Chnatiaii  Thculorjy 
in  the  A/wxto/ic  Age,  p.  333. 

DODONA.     See  Hellas. 

DOGE.     See  Venice:  A.  D.  697-810. 

DOGGER  BANKS,  Naval  Battle  of  the 
(1781).  See  Xetherlands  (Holland):  A.  D. 
1746-1787. 

DOKIMASIA.— "  All  magistrates  [in  ancient 
Athens]  whether  elected  by  cheirotonia  or  by 
lot,  were  compelled,  before  entering  upon  their 
office,  to  subject  themselves  to  a  Dokimasia,  or 
scrutiny  into  their  fitness  for  the  post." — G.  F. 
Schijmann,  Antir/.  nf  Greeee  :  The  Slute,  jit.  3,  eh.  3. 

DOLICHOCEPHALIC  MEN.— A  term 
used  in  etlinolog}',  signityiug  "long-headed." 
as  distinguishing  one  class  of  skulls  among  the 
remains  of  primitive  men,  from  another  class 
called  liraclivcephalic,  or  "broad-headed." 

DOLLINGER,  Doctor,  and  the  dogma  of 
Papal  Infallibility.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1869- 
1870. 

DOLMENS.     See  Cromlechs. 

DOMESDAY,  OR  DOOMSDAY  BOOK. 
SecENiw.AND:  A.  I).  lOs.j-Kisd. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  The.  See 
Hayti:  a.  I).  1804-1880. 

DOMINICANS.  See  Mendicant  Orders; 
also.  iNijrisiTloN:   A.  D.  1303-1.')3.5. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA.— DOMINION 
DAY.     See  Canada:  A.  1).  18(57. 


DOMINUS.  See  Imi>er.a.tor,  Fixal  Signi- 
fication OF  THE  Roman  Title. 

DOMITIAN,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  81-96. 

DOMITZ,  Battle  of  (1635).  See  Germ.\ny: 
A.  D.  1634-l(i39. 

DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA.  See  .John 
(Don)  of  Austria. 

DON  PACIFICO  AFFAIR,  The.  See 
Eni!LAND:  a.  D.  1849-18."jO;  anil  Greece:  A.  D. 
184(1-18.50. 

DONALD  BANE,  King  of  Scotland,  A.  D. 
109:J-1098  (expelled  during  part  of  the  period 
by  Duncan  II.) 

DON  ATI,  The.  See  Florence:  A.  D.  129.5- 
1:300.  and  1301-1313. 

DONATION  OF  CONSTANTINE.  See 
PaI'ACY:   a.  D.  774  (V). 

DONATION  OF  THE  COUNTESS  MA- 
TILDA.    SeePAi'A(Y:   A.  I).  1077-110-,>. 

DONATIONS  OF  PEPIN  AND  CHAR- 
LEMAGNE.    .See  P.\p.\cy:  A.  D.  7.5.5-774. 

DONATISTS,  The.—"  The  Donatist  contro- 
vers}-  was  not  one  of  doctrine,  but  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline;  the  contested  election  for  the 
archbishopric  of  Carthage.  Two  competitors, 
Cecilius  and  Donatus,  had  been  concurrently 
elected  while  the  church  was  yet  in  a  deijressed 
state,  and  Africa  subject  to  the  tyrant  Maxeu- 
tius  [A.  D.  306-312].  Scarcely  had  Constantine 
sulidued  that  province,  when  the  two  rivals 
referred  their  dispute  to  him.  Constantine.  who 
still  publicly  professed  paganism,  but  had  shown 
himself  very  favourable  to  the  Christians,  insti- 
tuted a  careful  examination  of  their  respective 
claims,  which  lasted  from  the  year  312  to  315. 
and  finally  decided  in  favour  of  Cecilius.  Four 
hundred  African  bishojis  protested  against  this 
decision;  from  that  time  they  were  designated 
by  the  name  of  Donatists.  ...  In  compliance 
with  an  order  of  the  emperor,  solicited  by  Ceci- 
lius, the  property  of  the  Donatists  was  seized 
and  transferred  to  the  antagonist  body  of  the 
clergy.  They  revenged  themselves  by  pronounc- 
ing sentence  of  e.xcommuuication  against  all  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  world.  .  .  .  Pei'secutioii  on 
one  side  and  fanaticism  on  the  other  were  jK-r- 
petuated  through  three  centuries,  up  to  the  period 
of  the  extinction  of  Christianity  in  Africa.  The 
w;indering  preachers  of  the  Donatist  faction 
had  no  otlicr  means  of  living  than  the  alms  of 
their  flocks.  ...  As  might  be  expected,  they 
outdid  each  other  in  extravagance,  and  soon  gave 
into  the  most  frantic  ravings ;  thousands  of  jieas- 
aiits,  drunk  with  the  effect  of  these  exortations. 
forsook  their  ploughs  and  fied  to  the  deserts  of 
Getulia.  Their  bishops,  assuming  the  title  of  cap- 
tains of  the  saints,  put  them.selves  at  their  liead. 
and  they  rushed  onward,  carrying  death  and  deso- 
lation into  the  adjacent  provinces:  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Circumcelliones: 
Africa  was  devastated  by  their  ravages." — J.  C. 
L.  de  Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Human  Empire,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  P.  Schaff,  Ilist.  of  the  Christian 
Ch'u-rh.  1:  2.  (•/,.  0. 

DONAUWORTH  :  A.  D.  1632.— Taken  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  See  Ger.many:  A.  D. 
16:U-1632. 

A.  D.  1704. — Taken  by  Marlborough.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1704. 


DONELSON,  Fort,  Capture  of.  See  United 
States  of  A.m.  :  A.  I).  1862  (.Janu.\ry — Febru- 
ary :  Kentucky' — Tennessee). 
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nONGAN  CHARTER. 


DORIANS  AND  lONIANS. 


DONGAN    CHARTER,    The.      See    New 

YoliK  (ClIYI;   A.   I).   Ki'-li. 

DONUM.     .-^cc  T.M,i..\<iE. 

DONUS  I.,  Pope,  A.  D.  676-678 Donus 

II.,  Pope,  .\    I).  !iT4-97."i. 

DONZELLO.     Sif  I).\MoisEi,. 

DOOMS  OF  INE.The.— "Thrsc  lawswiTo 
repiiMishcd  by  Kini;  Allied  iis  'Tla-  Doimis  of 
IiR''  who  [Iiie]  ciiiiK'  U>  the  throne  in  A.  I).  088. 
In  thi'ir  first  chui.se  tliey  claim  to  have  been 
recoriled  hv  Kiug  Ine  with  tlic  counsel  and  teach- 
in);  of  liis  father  Cenred  and  of  Iledde,  his  bishop 
(wlio  was  Hishop  of  Winchester  from  A.  D.  676 
to  705)  and  of  Eorcenweld,  liis  bisliop  (who 
obtained  tlic  see  of  London  in  670);  and  so,  if 
genuine,  they  seem  to  represent  what  was  settled 
customary  law  in  Wessex  during  the  last  half  of 
the  sevciith  century." — F.  .Seebohm.  En'jUsh 
Vilhuif  ('"III mil II ill/,  ell.  4. 

DOOMSDAY,"  OR  DOMESDAY  BOOK. 
."^(c  KN':t..\m>:   .\.   1>.  1  OS.")- 1 1  ISC. 

DOORANEES,  OR  DURANEES,  The. 
See  Imma;   A.   1 ).   1747    17(11. 

DORDRECHT,  OR  DORT,  Synod  of.  See 
I)..|<t;  also.  Ni:Tni;i;i..\M»:  A.  1>.  l(;o8-lfil9. 

DORIA,  Andrew,  The  deliverance  of  Genoa 
by.     Sec  It.m.y:  A.  D.  l."i'J7-l.")-J'J. 

DORIANS  AND  lONIANS,  The.— "Out 
of  the  great  I'elasgian  ]Mipulatioii  [sec  I^ei.asoi- 
ANs],  which  covered  Anterior  Asia  Minor  and 
the  whole  European  peninsular  land,  a  younger 
pcojile  liad  issued  forth  separatel_v,  which  we 
lind  from  the  first  divided  intotwo  races.  These 
main  races  we  may  call,  according  to  the  two 
di.-dects  of  the  Greek  language,  the  Dorian  and 
the  Ionian,  although  these  names  are  not  gener- 
ally used  until  a  later  period  to  designate  the 
division  of  the  Hellenic  nation.  No  division  of 
so  thorough  a  bearing  could  have  taken  place 
unless  accompanied  liy  an  early  local  .separation. 
We  assume  that  the  two  races  ])arted  company 
while  yet  in  Asia  Minor.  One  of  them  settles  in 
the  mountain-cantons  of  Northern  Hellas,  the 
other  along  the  Asiatic  coast.  In  tlie  latter  the 
historic  movement  begins.  With  the  aid  of  the 
art  of  navigation,  learnt  from  the  Pluenicians  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  at  an  early  jieriod  spread  over  the 
sea;  domesticating  themselves  in  lower  Egypt, 
in  countries  colonized  by  the  Phtenicians,  in  the 
whole  Archipelago,  from  Crete  to  Thrace;  and 
from  their  original  as  well  as  from  their  subse- 
quent seats  send  out  numerous  settlements  to  the 
coast  of  Euroixan  Greece,  first  from  the  East 
side,  ne.\t,  after  conquering  their  timidity,  al.so 
taking  in  the  country,  beyond  Cape  Male;i  from 
the  West.  At  first  they  land  as  pirates  and 
enemies,  then  proceed  to  permanent  settlements 
in  gulfs  and  straits  of  the  sea,  and  by  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  wliere  they  unite  with  the  Pelasgian 
jiopidation.  The  different  periods  of  this  colo- 
nization may  be  judged  of  by  the  forms  of 
divine  worship,  and  by  the  names  under  which 
the  maritime  tribes  were  called  by  the  natives. 
Their  rudest  appearance  is  as  Carians ;  as  Lclcges 
their  influence  is  more  beneficent  and  perma- 
nent."—Dr.  E.  Curtius.  Hint,  of  Gieeec.  hk.  1,  ch. 
■-.—I"  the  view  of  Dr.  Curtius,  the  later  migra- 
tion of  Ionian  tribes  from  Southern  Greece  to 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Jlinor, — which  is  an  undoubted 
historic  fact,— was  really  a  return  "into  the 
home  of  tlieir  ancestors" — "the  ancient  home 
of  the  great  Ionic  race."  Whether  that  be  the 
true  view  or  not,  the  movement  in  question  was 


connected,  apparently,  with  important  move- 
ments among  the  Dorian  (Jreeks  in  Greece  itself. 
These  latter,  according  to  all  accounts,  and  the 
agreement  of  all  historians,  were  long  settled  in 
Thessaly.  at  the  foot  of  Olympus  (see  Gi!KE(e: 
TllK  JIioKATloNS).  It  was  there  that  their  moral 
and  political  development  began  ;  there  that  they 
learned  to  look  at  Olympus  as  the  home  of  the 
gods,  which  all  Greeks  afterwards  learned  to  do 
from  them.  "The  service  rendered  by  the 
Dorian  tribe,"  says  Dr.  Curtius,  "lay  in  having 
carried  the  germs  of  national  culture  out  of 
Thessaly,  where  the  invasion  of  ruder  peo])les 
disturljcd  and  hindered  their  farther  growth,  into 
\\n:  land  towards  the  south,  where  tliese  germs 
received  an  une.xiiectedly  new  and  grand  de- 
velopment. ...  A  race  claiming  descent  from 
Heracles  tmited  itself  in  this  Thessalian  coast-dis- 
trict with  the  Dorians  and  established  a  royal 
dominion  among  them.  Ever  afterwards  Herac- 
lidiC  and  Dorians  remained  together,  but  with- 
out ever  forgetting  the  original  distinction  be- 
tween them.  In  their  seats  by  Olympus  the 
foundations  were  laid  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Dorians  in  political  order  and  social  customs;  at 
the  foot  of  Olympus  was  their  real  home," — 
The  .idiiie,  lik.  1,  cli.  4. — From  the  neighborhood 
of  Olympus  the  Dorians  moved  southwards  and 
ftiund  another  home  in  "the  fertile  mountain- 
recess  between  Parnassus  and  QCta,  .  .  .  the 
most  ancient  Doris  known  to  us  by  name." 
Their  final  movement  was  into  Peloponnesus, 
which  was  "the  most  important  and  the  most 
fertile  in  consequences  of  all  the  migrations  of 
Grecian  races,  and  which  continued,  even  to  the 
latest  periods  to  e.xert  its  inlluence  upon  the  Greek 
character. "  Thenceforwards  the  Dorians  were  the 
dominant  race  in  Peloponnesus,  and  to  their  chief 
state,  LacecUemonia,  or  Sparta,  was  generally  con- 
ceded the  headship  of  the  Hellenic  family.  This 
Doric  occupation  of  Peloponnesus,  the  period  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  beenabout  1100  1!.  C, 
no  doubt  caused  the  Ionic  migration  from  that  i)art 
of  Greece  and  colonization  of  Asia  Jlinor.— C.  O. 
Miiller,  Hint,  and  Antiijuitioi  nf  tlie  Lhiii'  rare, 
bk.  1,  ch.  3. — The  subsequent  division  of  the 
Hellenic  world  between  lonians  and  Dorians  is 
thus  defined  by  Schomann:  "To  the  Tonians 
belong  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  population  of  Eubaa.  and 
the  islands  of  the  ^Egean  included  under  the 
C(mimon  name  of  Cyclades,  as  well  as  the  colo- 
nists both  on  the  Lydian  and  Carian  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  and  in  the  two  larger  islands  of  Chios 
and  Samos  which  lie  opposite.  To  the  Dorians 
within  the  Pelopounese  belong  the  Spartans,  a.s 
well  as  the  dominant  popidations  of  Argos, 
Sicyon,  Philus,  Corinth,  Troczene  and  Epidau- 
rus,  together  with  the  island  of  ^'Egina;  outside 
the  Pelopounese,  but  nearest  to  it,  were  the 
Jlegarid,  and  the  small  Dorian  Tetrapolis  [also 
called  Pentapolis  and  Tripolis]  near  .Mount  Par- 
nassus; at  a  greater  distance  were  the  mtijority 
of  the  scattered  islands  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  Carian  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
neighlmuring  islands,  of  which  Cos  and  Rhodes 
were  the  most  important.  Finally,  the  ruling 
portion  of  the  Cretan  population  was  of  Dor- 
ian descent." — G.  F.  Schomann,  Aniif/iiittes  of 
Onece:  The  State,  pt.  1,  ch.  1. — See,  also. 
Gkeece:  The  ^Iiuuatioxs;  Asia  Minou:  The 
GitEEK  Colonies;    HEU.\CLiD^r  Spauta;   and 
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DORIS  AXD  DRYOPIS. 


DRESDEN. 


DORIS  AND  DRYOPIS.— -The  little  terri- 
tory [in  ancient  Greece]  called  Doris  and  Dryo- 
pis  occupied  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount 
ffita,  dividing  Phokis  on  the  north  and  northwest 
from  the  ^Etolians,  JEnianes  and  Malians.  That 
whicli  was  called  Doris  in  the  historical  times, 
and  which  reached  in  the  times  of  Herodotus 
nearly  as  far  eastward  as  the  ^laliac  gulf,  is  said 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  what  had  been  once 
called  Dryopis :  a  territory  wliich  had  comprised 
the  summit  of  (Eta  as  far  as  the  Sperchius, 
northward,  and  which  had  been  inhabited  by  an 
old  Hellenic  tribe  called  Dryopes.  The  Dorians 
acquired  their  settlement  in  Dryopis  by  gift  from 
Herakl?s,  who.  along  with  the  Malians  (so  ran 
the  legend),  had  expelled  the  Dryopes  and  com- 
pelled them  to  find  for  themselves  new  seats  at 
Ilermione,  and  Asing,  in  the  Argolic  peninsula  of 
Peloponnesus, — at  Stj^raand  Karystus  in  Euba?a, 
— and  in  the  island  of  Kythnus;  it  is  only  in 
these  five  last-mentioned  places  that  history 
recognizes  them.  The  territory  of  Doris  was 
distributed  into  four  little  townships, —  Pindus, 
or  Akyphas,  Boeon,  Kytinion  and  Eriueon.  .  .  . 
In  itself  this  tetrapolis  is  so  insignificant  that  we 
shall  rarely  find  occasion  to  mention  it :  but  it 
accpiired  a  factitious  consequence  by  being 
regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the  great  Dorian 
cities  in  Peloponnesus,  and  receiving  on  that 
ground  special  protection  from  Sparta." — G. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  3. 

Also  ix:  C.  O.  Miiller,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  the 
Doric  Race,  bk.  1,  ch.  2. — See  also,  Dorians  and 

loXIANS. 

DORMANS,  Battle  of  (1575).  See  France: 
A.  I).  l.')7;!-l.^;ii. 

DORNACH,  Battle  of  (1499).  See  Switzer- 
land: A.  I).  139G-1490. 

DORR  REBELLION,  The.  See  Rhode 
IsL.\XD.  A.  D.  1841-1843. 

DORT,  or  DORDRECHT,  The  Synod  of. 
—  ■■  In  the  low-cnuntries  the  sujiremc  govern- 
ment, the  states-general,  interfered  [in  the  C'al- 
vinistic  controversy],  and  in  the  year  1618 
convoked  the  first  and  only  synod  bearing  some- 
thing of  tlie  character  of  a  general  council  that 
has  been  convened  by  protestants.  It  assembled 
at  Dort.  and  continued  its  sittings  from  Novem- 
ber till  May  following.  Its  business  was  to  decide 
the  questions  at  issue  between  the  Calvinists  and 
Arminians ;  the  latter  party  were  also  termed 
remonstrants.  James  [I.]  was  requested  to  send 
over  representatives  for  the  English  Church,  and 
chose  four  divines :  —  Carlton  bishop  of  Llandaff, 
Hall  dean  of  Worcester,  afterwards  bishop  suc- 
ces.sively  of  Exeter  and  2sorwicli.  Davenant 
afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Dr.  S.  Ward 
of  Cambridge.  They  were  men  of  learning  and 
moderation.  .  .  .  Tlie  history  of  this  famous 
synod  is  told  in  various  ways.  Its  decisions  were 
in  favour  of  the  doctrines  termed  Calvinistic.  and 
the  remonstrants  were  expelled  from  Holland. 
.  .  .  The  majoritj'  were  even  charged  by  the 
other  party  with  having  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath  before  they  entered  upon  business,  to  con- 
demn the  remonstrants.'" — J.  B.  JIarsden,  IIi.Ht. 
of  Earhf  Pnritan.t.  p.  329. — See  Xetherl.vsds : 
A.  D.  160:5-1619. 

DORYL AEUM,  Battle  of  ^1097).  See  Cru- 
sades: A.  D.  1096-1099. 

DOUAI :  A.  D.  1667.— Taken  by  the  French. 
Sec   Netherlands  (The  Spakish  Pkovtnces): 
A.  D.  1667. 
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A.  D.  i668. — Ceded  to  France.  See  Nether- 
L.\>DS  (Holland):  A.  I).  1668. 

A.  D.  1710. — Siege  and  capture  by  Marlbor- 
ough.    See  NETnERL.vxDs:  A.  1>.  1T10-1T12. 


DOUAI,  The  Catholic  Seminary  at.  See 
ExiiLAND:  A.  I).  1.572-1603. 

DOUBLOON.  — DOBLON.  See  Spanish 
Conxs. 

DOUGHFACES.— The  "Missouri  Compro- 
mise," of  1820,  in  the  United  States,  "was  a 
Northern  measure,  carried  by  Northern  votes. 
With  some  the  threats  of  disunion  were  a  suf- 
ficient influence ;  some,  whom  in  the  debate  Ran- 
dolph [John  Randolph,  of  Virginia]  called 
doughfaces,  did  not  need  even  that.  .  .  .  There 
has  been  always  a  singular  servility  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  portion  of  the  American  people.  In 
that  class  the  slaveholder  has  always  found  his 
Northern  servitor.  Randolph  first  gave  it  a 
name  to  live  by  in  the  term  doughface. " — W.  C. 
Brvant  and  S.  H.  Gav,  Popular  Ui.<<t.  ef  the  U.  S., 
V.  4,  ;//).  270  and  294." 

DOUGLAS,  Stephen  A.,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Squatter  Sovereignty.      .Sec  United  St.\tes 

OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  18,54 Defeat  in  Presidential 

election.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1860  (April — Xove.mber). 

DOURO,  Battle  of  the  (1580).  See  Por- 
tugal: A.  D.  1.579-1.580 Wellington's  pas- 
sage of  the.  SeeSPALN:  A.  D.  1809  (Febru.\ry 
— July). 

DOVER,  Roman  Origin  of.     See  Dubris. 

DOVER,  Tenn.,  Battle  at.  See  United 
St-\tf;s  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (Pebruart — April: 
Tennessee). 

DOVER,  Treaty  of.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1668-1670. 

DOWLAH,  Surajah,  and  the  English  in 
India.     See   India:    A.  D.  175.5-1757,  and  1757. 

DRACHMA.     See  Talent. 

DRACONIAN  LAWS.  See  Athens:  B.  C. 
624. 

DRAFT  RIOTS,  The.  See  New  York 
(City  I :  A.  D.  1863. 

DRAGON.— PENDR AGON.— A  title  some- 
times given  in  Welsh  poetry  to  a  king  or  great 
military  leader.  Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  figure  of  a  dragon  on  their  flags,  which  they 
borrowed  from  tlie  Romans.     See  Cumbrl\. 

DRAGONNADES,  The.  See  Prance: 
A.  D.  1681-1698. 

DRAKE'S  PIRACIES,  and  his  famous 
voyage.     See  America:  A.  D.  1572-1580. 

DRANGIANS,  The.     See  Sar.vngians. 

DRAPIER'S  LETTERS,  The.  See  Ire- 
land: A.  1).  1722-1724. 

DRAVIDIAN  RACES.  See  Turani.^n 
R.vcES ;  also,  Indl\  :  The  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants. 

DRED  SCOTT  CASE,  The.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1857. 

DREPANA,  Naval  battle  at,  B.  C.  249. 
See  PiNic  War,  The  First. 

DRESDEN:  A.  D.  1756.— Capture  and  oc- 
cupation by  Frederick  the  Great.  See  Ger- 
m.\ny:   a.  I).   1756. 

A.  D.  1759-1760. — Captureby  the  Austrians. 
— Bombardment  by  Frederick.  See  Gkkmanv: 
A.  D.  17.59  (July- — November),  and  17(iii 

A.  D.  1813. — Occupied  by  the  Prussians  and 
Russians. — Taken  by  the  French. — Invested 
by  the  Allies. — Great  battle   before  the  city 
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and  victory  for  Napoleon.— French  reverses.— 
St  Cyr's  surrender.  Sec  Gkumany:  A.  D.  1S12- 
1813;  1813  (Ai'Kii.— :^I.\Y);  (AroisT):   (Septem- 


ar 

StL^. 

1813;  1813  (.vritii. — .u.w);  (Aiiiisri:   ^oEl-Tl^.. 

BUR — OcTOIiEIt);    luul  (OCTOBEU — DECEMBEU). 

DRESDEN,  Treaty  of.    See  Austria:  A.  D. 

1TII-1T4."). 

DREUX,  Battle  of  (1562).  See  France: 
A.  I>   l.'iiKH.")!;:!. 

DROGHEDA,  OR  TREDAH,  Cromwell's 
massacre  at.     Sec  lni;i  anj):  A.  I).  l(i4!»-ll>.'J0. 

DROITWICH,  Origin  of.     Sic  Sai.in.e. 

DROMONES.—  A  iiiinio  given  to  the  light 
galliys  (if  the  Hy/.aiitiiie  i-nipirc. — E.  Gibbon, 
Ihrline  null  Full  nf  the  Roman  Em  jure,  ch.  53. 

DRUIDS.— Till"  priesthood  of  a  religion  which 
c.visteil  anion;;  tlic  Celts  of  Gaul  and  Hritain  be- 
fore tliey  were  Christianized.  "  Grcel\  and  Ko- 
niiin  writers  give  lis  very  little  information  on 
this  subject  and  the  early  Welsli  records  and 
poetry  none  at  all.  Modern  Welsh  writers  have, 
however,  made  up  for  this  want  in  tluir  genuine 
literature  by  inventing  an  elaborate  Druiilieal 
system  of  religion  and  iiliilosojihy  wliicli,  tliey 
pretend,  survived  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
anil  was  secretly  upheld  by  the  Welsh  bards  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  This  Xeo-Druidie  imjiosture 
has  found  numerous  adherent.s. " — W.  K.  Sulli- 
van. Article,  "Celtic  IJtrnitiire"  Enci/c.  Brit. — 
"Pliny,  alluding  to  tlie  Druids'  |)rediIection  for 
groves  of  oak,  adds  the  words:  'ut  inde  aiip(ll:iti 
quo(|ue  interpretationc  Gneca  ims.sint  Druidic 
videri.' .  .  .  I  Ia<l  lie  possessed  knowledge  enough 
of  the  Gaulish  language,  he  would  have  seen  that 
it  sup])lied  an  explanation  which  rendered  it 
needless  to  have  recourse  to  Greek,  namely  in  the 
native  word  '  dru,'  which  we  have  in  '  Drunenie- 
ton,'  or  the  sacred  Oak-grove,  given  by  Strabo 
as  the  name  of  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  Ga- 
latiaus.  In  fact,  one  has,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
been  skeptic  with  regard  to  this  etymology,  not 
so  much  on  phonological  grounds  as  from  failing 
exactly  to  see  how  the  oak  could  have  given  its 
nanieto  such  a  famoiisorganization  asthedruidic 
one  must  be  admitted  to  have  been.  But  the 
parallels  just  indicated,  as  showing  the  import- 
ance of  the  sacred  tree  in  the  worship  of  Zeus 
and  the  gods  representing  him  among  nations 
other  than  the  Greek  one,  help  to  throw  some 
light  on  tills  point.  According  to  the  etymology 
here  alluded  to,  the  Druids  would  be  the  priests 
of  the  god  associated  or  identitied  with  the  oak; 
that  is,  as  we  are  told,  the  god  who  seemed  to 
those  who  were  familiar  with  the  pagan  theology 
of  the  Greeks,  to  stand  in  the  same  position  in 
Gaulish  theology  that  Zeus  did  in  the  former. 
This  harmonizes  thoroughly  with  all  that  is 
known  about  the  Druids." — .1.  Uhys.  Ilililiert 
Lict.1.,  18M(i,  (,n  Ciltialledthendoiii,  he].  2.  jit.  2,— 
"  Our  traditions  of  the  .Scottish  and  Irish  Druids 
arc  evidently  derived  from  a  time  when  Chris- 
tianity had  long  been  established.  Tliese  insular 
Druids  are  represented  as  being  little  better  than 
conjurors,  and  their  dignity  is  as  much  dimin- 
ished as  the  power  of  the  king  is  exaggerated. 
.  .  .  He  is  a  Pharaoh  or  lielsha/.zar  with  a  troop 
of  wizards  at  his  command;  but  his  Druids  are 
sorcerers  and  rain-doctors.  .  .  .  The  Druids  of 
Strabo's  description  walked  in  .scarlet  and  gold 
brocade  and  wore  j^olden  collars  and  bracelets; 
but  their  doctrines  may  have  been  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  soothsayers  by  the  Severn, 
the  Irish  medicine-men  or  those  rustic  wizards  by 


DUBRI8. 

the  Loire.  .  .  .  After  the  conversion  of  Ireland 
was  accomplished  the  Druids  disappear  from 
history.  Tlieir  mystical  powers  were  transferred 
without  much:ilteration  to  the  abbots  and  bislio|)3 
who  ruled  the  'families  of  the  saints.'" — C. 
Elton,  ()ri(jii\K  iif  Emilinh  llixt..  ch.  10. 

Also  IN:  Julius  Ca'.sar,  (Inllic  ^\'(U\  hl\  C.  ch. 
13-18.— Strabo,  Oeori.,  hk.  4,  ch.  4,  Met.  4-6.— For 
an  account  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  Druids, 
in  their  last  retreat,  on  the  island  of  Jlona,  or 
Anglesev.  see  Britain:  A.  D.  61. 

DRUiVICLOG,  The  Covenanters  at.  Sec 
Scf>T],ANi):   A.   1).   KITH  (.May — luMC). 

DRURY'S  BLUFF,  Battle  of.  See  United 
St.viks  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1864  (May:  Vihoinia) 
The  Au.my  oi-  tuk  .Ia.mks. 

DRUSUS,  Germanic  campaigns  of.  See 
Gkumany:  li.  C.  12-!). 

DRYOPIANS,  The.— One  of  the  alioriginal 
nations  of  ancient  Greece,  whose  territory  was  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sperchcus  and  extended  as  far  as 
Parnassus  and  Thermopyla' ;  but  who  were  after- 
wards widely  disperseil  in  many  colonies.  It  is, 
says  ('.  O.  jliiller.  "historically  cei'tain  that  a 
great  part  of  the  Dryopians  were  consecrated  as  a 
subject  jieople  to  tlie  Pythian  Ajiollo  (an  usage 
of  ancient  times,  of  which  there  are  many 
instances)  and  that  for  a  long  time  they  served 
as  such." — llixt.  and  Antiq.  nf  the  Doric  liiice,  bh. 
1.  ell.  'i. — See.  also,   Donis;   an<l  HlKliODfl.I. 

DUBARRY,  Countess,  Ascendancy  of.  See 
Fuanck:  A.  1).  i:2:!-17r4. 

DUBH  GALLS.  See  Ihelaxd:  Otii-IOtu 
Ci;NTiiai;s. 

DUBIENKA,  Battle  of  {1792).  See  Poland: 
A.  1).   17!I1-1T!»2. 

DUBITZA  :  Taken  by  the  Austrians  (1787). 
.See  Ttuks:  ,\.  1 ).   ITTD-lT'.fJ. 

DUBLIN:  The  Danish  Kingdom.  See 
InEi.AM):  Otu-IOtii  Centuries:  also  Normans. 

— XoiiTIIMEX:    StII-HtII  CKNTtlUHS. 

A.  D.  1014. — The  battle  of  Clontarf  and  the 
great  defeat  of  the  Danes.  See  Ireland: 
A.  1).  11)14. 

A.  D.  1170. — Taken  by  the  Norman-English. 

See  Ireland:  A.  1).  1 109-1  IT."). 

A.  D.  1646-1649. — Sieges  in  the  Civil  War. 
See  Ireland:  A.  1).  llU(!-l(i49. 

A.   D.   1750. — The    importance   of  the   city. 

—  "In  the  nnddle  of  the  18tli  century  it  was  in 
dimensions  and  population  the  second  city  in  the 
empire,  containing,  according  to  the  most  trust- 
worthy accounts,  between  100,000  and  120,000 
inhabitants.  Like  most  things  in  Ireland,  it 
presented  vivid  contrasts,  and  strangers  were 
equally  struck  with  the  crowds  of  beggars,  the 
inferiority  of  the  inns,  the  squalid  wretchedness 
of  the  streets  of  the  old  town,  and  with  the 
noble  proportions  of  the  new  iiuarter,  and  the 
brilliant  and  hospitable  society  th;it  inhabited  it. 
The  LilTey  was  spanned  by  four  bridges,  anil 
another  on  a  grander  scale  was  undertaken  in 
17.53.  St.  Stephen's  Green  was  considered  the 
largest  square  in  Europe.  The  quays  of  Dublin 
were  wideh' celebrated. " — W.  E.  H.  Lecky-,  Ilist. 
of  Eny.,  ISth  Century,  ch.  7  (r.  2). 

DUBRIS,  OR  DUBRiE.— The  Roman  port 
on  the  east  coast  of  Britain  which  is  now  known 
as  Dover.  In  Roman  times,  as  now,  it  was 
the  principal  landing-place  on  the  British  side 
of  the  channel. — T.  Wright,  Celt.  Uoiiuiii  and 
Saxon,  ch.  5. 
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DUCAT. 


DURHAM. 


DUCAT,  Spanish.    See  Spanish  Coins. 

DUCES.     See  Count  .\>D  Duke. 

DUDLEY,  Thomas,  and  the  colony  of-Mas- 
sachusetts  Bay.  See  M.vsti.vciiusETTs:  A.  1). 
1G30-I(;;ii),  and  after. 

DUFFERIN,  Lord.— The  Indian  Adminis- 
tration of.      .'-iee  IxniA:   A.I).   ISSD-ISSS 

DU  GUESCLIN'S  CAMPAIGNS.  See 
Fua.\ce;  a.  I).   13G0-1380. 

DUKE,   The    Roman.— Origin  of  the  title. 

See  Col'NT  .\ND  DUKK. 

DUKE'S   LAWS,   The.     See   New  York: 
A.  D.  1(J0.J. 
DULGIBINI    AND    CHASAURI,    The.— 

"These  people  [tribes  of  the  ;iueieut  Germans] 
first  resided  near  the  head  of  the  Lippe,  and  then 
removed  to  the  settlements  of  the  Chamavl  and 
the  Angrevarii,  who  had  expelled  the  Bructeri." 
— Tacitus,  Germany,  ch.'Ai,  O.ijhrd  trans.,  note. — 
See,  also,  S.woxs. 

DUMBARTON,  Origin  of.     See   Alclyde, 

DUMBARTON  CASTLE,  Capture  of 
(1571).  — Dumbarton  Castle,  held  by  the  party  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  civil  war  which  fol- 
lowed her  deiiosition  and  detention  in  England, 
was  captured  in  1.571,  for  the  regent  Lennox,  by 
an  extraordinary  act  of  daring  on  the  part  of  one 
Capt.  Crawford".— P.  F.  Tytler,  Jlist.  of  Sa/tland. 
r.  ;3,  r/i.  10. 

DUMNONIA,  OR  DAMNONIA,  The 
kingdom  of.     See  England;  A.  D.  477-527. 

DUMNONII,  The.— "It  is  ...  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that  the  Duranonii,  whom  we 
find  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  southwestern  extremity  of  IJritain,  includ- 
ing both  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  who  must 
therefore  have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions in  the  island,  are  never  once  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Romans;  nor  is  their  name  found  in  any  writer 
before  Ptolemy.  .  .  .  The  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Beale  Poste  .  .  .  that  they  were  left  in  nominal 
independence  under  a  native  king  .  .  .  appears 
tome  highly  probable." — E.  H.  Buubury,  Hint, 
of  Ancient  deDfj.,  eh.  23,  note  B. — There  appears 
to  have  been  a  northern  branch  of  the  Dumnonii 
or  Daranonii,  which  held  an  extensive  territory 
on  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth.  See  Britain,  Cel- 
tic Triiuos. 

DUMOURIEZ,  Campaigns  and  treason  of. 
See  France;  A.  D.  1792  (September — Decem- 
ber); 171)2-1793;  and  1793  (February— April). 

DUNBAR,  A.  D.  1296.— Battle.  See  Scot- 
la.nd:  a.  I).  1290-1300. 

A.  D.  1339. — Siege. — The  fortress  of  Dunbar, 
besieged  l)y  the  Eluglish  under  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury in  1339,  was  successfully  defended  in  the 
absence  of  the  governor,  the  Earl  of  March,  by 
his  wife,  known  afterwards  in  Scotch  history  and 
tradition  as  "Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar." 

A.  D.  1650. — Battle.  See  Scotland;  A.  D. 
1650  (September). 

DUNCAN  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  103:i- 
1039 Duncan  II.,  A.  1).  109-4-1095. 

DUNDALK,  Battle  of  (1318).  See  Ireland; 
A.  I).  1314-131S. 

DUNDEE  (CLAVERHOUSE)  AND  THE 
COVENANTERS.  See  Scotland;  A.  D.  1679 
(May— .luNE),  lfisi-1689;  and  1689  (.Tuly). 

DUNDEE  :  A.  D.  1645.- Pillaged  by  Mont- 
rose.    See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1644-1645. 


A.  D.  1651. — Storm  and  massacre  by  Monk. 

See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1651  (August- Septem- 
ber). 

• 

DUNES,  Battle  of  the  (1658).  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  165.5-16.58. 

DUNKELD,  Battle  of.  See  Scotl.vnd: 
A.  D.  1689  (August). 

DUNKIRK:  A.  D.  1 63 1.  —  Unsuccessful 
siege  by  the  Dutch.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
1621-1633. 

A.  D.  1646. — Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French. — Importance  of  the  port. — Its  harbor- 
age of  pirates.  See  Netherlands;  A.  D.  1645- 
1646. 

A.  D.  1652. — Recovered  by  the  Spaniards. 
See  Fr.ance:  A.  I).  1652. 

A.  D.  1658.- Acquired  by  Cromwell  for  Eng- 
land. See  England:  A.  D.  1655-16.58;  and 
Fr.\nce:  A.  D.  1655-1658. 

A.  D.  1662.- Sold  by  Charles  II.  to  France. 
See  England;  A.  D.  1662. 

A.  D.  1713. — Fortifications  and  harbor  de- 
stroyed.    See  Utrecht:  A.  \) .  1712-1713. 

A.  D.  1748. — Demolition  of  fortifications 
again  stipulated.  See  Aix-l.\-Cii.\pelle:  The 
Congress. 

A.  D.  1763. — The  demolition  of  fortifica- 
tions pledged  once  more.  See  Se\'EN  Ye.\R9 
War:  The  treaties. 

A.  D.  1793. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  the 
English.  See  France;  A.  D.  1793  (.July- 
December);  Progress  of  the  War. 


DUNMORE,  Lord,  and  the  end  of  royal 
government  in  Virginia.  See  Virginia;  A.  D. 
1775  (.June);  and  1775-1776. 

DUNMORE'S  WAR.  See  Ohio  (Valley); 
A.  D.  1774. 

DUNNICHEN,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  685).  See 
Scotland:  7ti[  (Jentury. 

DUPLEIX  AND  THE  FRENCH  IN 
INDIA.     See  India:  A.  D.  1743-17.52. 

DUPONT,  Admiral  Samuel  F.  —  Naval 
attack  on  Charleston.  See  United  St.vtes  of 
Am.;  a.  D.  1863  (April;  South  Carolina). 

DUPPEL,  Siege  and  capture  of  (1864).  See 
Germany:  A.  J).  lHOl-1866. 

DUPPELN,  Battle  of  (1848).  See  Scandi 
N AVIAN  States  (Dkn.mark):  A.  D.  1848-1862, 

DUPPLIN  MOOR,  Battle  of  (1332).  See 
Scotland;  A.  I).  1332-1333. 

DUQUESNE,  Fort.     See  Pittsburgh. 

DURA,  Treaty  of. —  The  humiliating  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  with  the  Persians,  A.  I). 
363,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Julian,  by  his  successor  .Jovian. — G 
Rawlinson,  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy, 
eh.  10. 

DURANEES,  OR  DOORANEES,  The. 
See  India:  A.  D.  1747-1761. 

DURAZZO,  Neapolitan  dynasty  of.  See 
Italy  (Southern):  A.  I ).  1343-1389;  1386-1414; 
and  Italy:  .V.  D.  1412-1447. 

DURBAR,  OR  DARBAR.— An  audience- 
room  in  tlie  palace  of  an  p^ast  Indian  prince. 
Hcmce  applied  to  a  formal  audience  or  levee 
given  by  the  governor-general  of  India,  or  by 
one  of  the  native  princes.  —  ('< ntnr?/  Dirtionfin/. 

DURHAM,  OR  NEVILLE'S  CROSS, 
Battle  of  (A.  D.  1346).  See  Scotl.\nd:  A.  1). 
133:3-1370. 
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DUROBRIV^. 

DUROBRIViE.— A  iiiiine  given  to  two 
Hiiiiiaii  iKWiis  ill  Britain,  one  of  wliich  1ms  been 
idcutitic'il  with  modern  Kocliester,  the  other  with 
\hr  town  i>f  Castor,  near  T^•terhorough. 

DUROBRIVIAN  WARE.  See  Castor 
Waki-.. 

DUROCOBRIV/E.— An  important  market- 
town  In  K.iiiian  liritain.  siipiH)se<l  to  Inive  been 
.•iitualiil  at  or  near  molern  Dunstable. — T. 
Wriiilit.  Ctll.  liniiiiin  (iml  Sfixon,  ch.  .5. 

DUROTRIGES.— One  of  the  trilics  of  an- 
eient  Biitain  whose  home  was  in  the  modern 
eoiintv  of  l)nrsil.     See  BitiT.ux,  Cki.tic  Thibf.s. 

DUROVERNUM.—.V  Roman  townin  Britain, 
identiliiil  wilh  llie  modern  Canterbury.  Dur- 
ovcrnum  was  destroyed  bv  the  Jutes  in  455. 
Sec  KNCi.ANn:  A.  P.  "449-473. 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY.     See 

K\M    JMil  \  CoMPANV,    'rili;   |)|T(II. 

DUTCH  GAP  CANAL.  See  Inited 
States  oi- .\M.  :  A.  I),  isci  i  .Viihst:  Viuoi.ni.m, 

DUTCH  REPUBLIC,  The  constitution 
and     declared     independence     of    the.      See 


EARTHQUAKE. 

Netherlands:  A.  D.  1577-1581,  and  1584- 
1585. 

DUTCH  WEST  INDIA  COMPANY.Sec 
Nkw  Vouk:  A.  D.  KiJl  KiHi;  and  Bhazii.  ;  A.  I). 
1510-H)iil. 

DOTLINGEN,  or  TUTTLINGEN,  Bat- 
tle of  (16431.     S(i'  Ckh.manv:  a.  I).  1043-1644. 

DYAKS,   OR    DAYAKS,   The.      See    Ma- 

L.WAN    Ka(  K. 

DYRRHACHIUM:  The  founding  of.     See 

KoltKVItA. 

Provoking  cause  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
See  Gukkck:  B.  C.  43.j-t;!2. 

B.  C.  48. — Cssar's  reverse.  See  Rcme: 
B.  C.  48. 

A.  D.  1081-1082. — Siegeby  Robert  Guiscard. 
See  livzA.NTi.NK  Kmi'ihk:    -V.   1).    lOSl-lOS."). 

A.  D.  1204. —  Acquired  by  the  Despot  of 
Epirus.     See  Emus:  A.  D.  1204-13.50. 

DYRRHACHIUM,  Peace  of.    See  Greece: 
B.  C.  21t-14ti. 
DYVED.    See  Britain :  6th  Centtjrt. 


E. 


EADMUND,  EADWINE,  ETC.     See  Ed- 

MINP.    KTC. 

EALDORMAN.— "The  ehieftains  of  the 
first  settlers  in  our  own  island  bore  no  higher 
title  than  Ealdorman  or  Ileretoga.  .  .  .  The 
name  of  Ealdorman  is  one  of  a  large  class; 
among  a  primitive  peojjle  age  implies  command 
and  eonimand  implies  age;  hence  in  a  somewhat 
later  stage  of  language  the  ciders  are  simply  tlie 
rulers  and  the  eldest  are  the  highest  in  rank, 
without  any  thouglit  of  tlie  number  of  years 
which  they  may  really  liavc  lived.  It  is  not  per- 
fectly clear  in  what  the  authority  or  dignity  of 
the  King  exceeded  that  of  the  Ealdorman.  .  .  . 
Even  the  smallest  Kingdom  was  jtrobably  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  districts  of  sevend  Ealdor- 
mcn." —  E.  A.  Freeman,  yurmnii  Ciiiiqiiest,  ch.  3, 
scrt.  1. — "  The  organisation  of  the  shire  was  of 
much  the  same  cliaracter  as  that  of  the  luindred 
[each  shire  containing,  however,  a  number  of 
hundreds],  but  it  was  ruled  by  an  ealdorman  as 
well  as  by  a  gerefa,  and  in  some  other  lespects 
bore  evidence  of  its  previous  existence  as  an  in- 
ilependent  unity.  Its  gemot  was  not  only  tlie 
scir-gcmot  but  the  folc-gemot  also,  the  assembly 
of  the  peoi)le;  its  ealdorman  commanded  not 
merely  the  military  force  of  the  liimdreds,  liut 
the  lords  of  the  franchises  and  the  church  vassals 
with  their  men.  Its  gerefa  or  sheriff  collected 
the  fiscal  as  well  as  the  local  imposts.  Its  eal- 
dorman was  one  of  the  king's  witan.  The  eal- 
dorman, the  princeps  of  Tacitus,  and  princeps. 
or  s;\trapa.  or  subregulus  of  Bedc,  the  du.\  of 
the  Latin  chroniclers  and  the  comes  of  the  Nor- 
mans, was  originally  elected  in  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  nation.  .  .  .  The  hereditary  prin- 
ciple appears  however  in  the  early  days  of  the 
kingdom  as  well  as  in  those  of  Edward"  the  Con- 
fessor; in  the  case  of  an  under- kingdom  being 
aimexed  to  a  greater  the  old  royal  dynasty 
seems  to  have  continued  to  hand  dtiwn  its  dele- 
gated authority  from  father  to  sou.  The  under- 
kings  of  Hwiccia  thus  continued  to  act  as  eal- 
ilormen  vmder  Mercia  for  a  century;  and  the 
ealdormanship  of  the  Gyrwas  or  fen -countrymen 
seems   likewise  to  have  been  hereditary.  "  The 


title  of  ealdorman  is  thus  much  older  than  the 
existing  division  of  shires,  nor  was  it  ever  the 
rule  for  every  shire  to  have  an  ealdorman  to  it 
self  as  it  had  its  sheriff.  .  .  .  But  each  shire 
was  under  an  ealdorman,  who  sat  witli  the 
sheriff  and  bishoj)  in  tlie  folkmoot,  received  a 
third  part  of  the  jirofits  of  the  jurisdiction,  and 
commaniled  the  military  force  of  the  whole  di- 
vision. From  the  latter  cliaracter  he  derived  the 
name  of  lieretoga,  leader  of  the  host  ('  here  ').  or 
du.\,  which  is  occasionally  given  him  in  char- 
ters."— W,  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eny.,  eh.  o, 
sects.  48-49. 

EARL.— "The  title  of  earl  had  begun  to 
supplant  that  of  ealdorman  in  the  reign  of  Ethel- 
red;  and  the  Danish  jarl.  from  whom  its  use  in 
this  sense  was  borrowed,  seems  to  have  been 
more  certainly  connected  by  the  tie  of  comitatus 
witli  his  king  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  ealdorman 
need  be  supposed  to  have  been." — W.  Stulihs, 
Const.  ILKt.  tif  Emj.,  eh.  6,  sect.  66.— See,  also, 
EoKi,  and  Eai,dok.\i.\n'. 

EARLDOMS,  English  :  Canute's  creation. 
See  Enci.axi):   A.  D.  lOKJ-1042. 

The  Norman  change.  See  Pal.\tixe,  The 
English  Counties. 


EARLY,  General  Jubal,  Campaigns  in  the 
Shenandoah.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  18C4  (May— June:  Virginia);  (Jui.v: 
VlUUIXIA  —  JI.UIYL.VND)  ;    (ACGUST  —  OcTonER : 

Virginia);  and  1865  (February — Mabch;  Vir- 
ginia). 

EARTHQUAKE:  B.  C.  464.— Sparta.  See 
JIessenian  War.  The  TiriiU). 

A.  D.  115. — At  Antioch.  Sec  Antioch:  A.  D. 
115. 

A.  D.  365. — In  the  Roman  world.— "In  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and 
Valens  [A.  D.  365],  on  the  morning  of  the  21sl 
day  of  July,  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman 
world  was  shaken  by  a  violent  and  destructive 
earthquake.  The  impression  w'as  communicated 
to  the  waters;  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  left  dry  Viy  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea. 
.   .   .  But  the  tide  soon  returned  with  the  weight 
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of  an  immense  and  irresistible  deluge,  ■which 
was  severely  felt  on  tlie  coasts  of  Sicily,  of  Dal- 
matia,  of  Greece  and  of  Egypt.  .  .  .  Tlie  city 
of  Alexandria  annually  commemorated  the  fatal 
day  on  which  50,000  persons  had  lost  their  lives 
in  "the  inundation." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Full  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  26. 

A.  D.  526. — In  the  reign  of  Justinian.  See 
AxTiocii:  A.  D.  50(5:  also,  Berytls. 

A.  D.  1692. — In  Jamaica.  See  Jamaica :  A.  D. 
1692, 

A.  D.  1755.— At  Lisbon.  See  Lisbon:  A.  D. 
1T55. 

A.  D.  1812. — In  Venezuela.  See  Colombian 
States:  A.  D.  1810-1819. 

• 

EAST  AFRICA  ASSOCIATIONS, British 
and  German.     See  Afiiica:  A.  I).  1884-1889. 

EAST  ANGLIA.— The  kingdom  formed  in 
Britain  by  that  body  of  the  Angles  which  set- 
tled in  the  eastern  district  now  embraced  in  tlie 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (Xorth-folk  and 
Soutli-folkl 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  The  Dutch: 
A.  D.  1602. — Its  formation  and  first  enter- 
prises.    .See  Xetiieiu.ands:  A.  I).  l.")94-1620. 

A.  D.  1652. — Settlement  at  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     See  South  Afkica:  A.  D.  1486-1806. 

A.  D.  1799. — Its  dissolution.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1799  {September — October). 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  The  English: 
A.  D.  1600-1702. — Its  rise  and  early  under- 
takings.    See  India:  A.  D.  10i"i-17u2. 

A.  D.  1773. — Constitution  of  the  Company 
changed  by  the  Acts  of  Lord  North.  See  In- 
dia: A.  D.  1770-1773. 

A.  D.  1813-1833. — Deprived  of  its  monopoly 
of  trade. — Reconstitution  of  government.  See 
India:  A.  D.  1823-1833. 

A.  D.  1858.— The  end  of  its  rule.  See  In- 
dia: A.  D.  18.58. 


EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  The  French. 
.See  India:  A.  D.  liiO.J-1743. 

EAST  INDIES,  Portuguese  in  the.  See 
India:  A.  D.  1498-1580. 

EASTERN  CHURCH,  The.  See  Chkis- 
TIANITY:   .V.  1).  330-11)54. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE,  The.  See  Rome: 
717-S(lO:  and  Byzantink  Empire. 

EASTERN  QUESTION,  The.— "For  a 
number  of  generations  in  Europe  there  has  been 
one  question  tliat,  carelessly  or  maliciously 
touched  upon,  has  never  failed  to  stimulate  strife 
and  discord  among  the  nations.  This  is  '  the 
Eastern  Question,'  the  problem  how  to  settle  the 
disputes,  political  and  religious,  in  the  east  of 
Europe."  —  H.  ^lurdock.  The  Reconstruction  of 
Europe,  p.  17. — The  first  occasion  in  European 
politics  on  which  the  problems  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  received  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion seems  to  have  been  that  connected  with  the 
revolt  of  Jlehemet  All  in  1831  (see  Turks:  A.  D. 
1831-1840).  M.  Guizot,  in  his  "  3Iemoirs,"  when 
referring  to  that  complication,  employs  the  term, 
and  remarks:  "I  say  the  Ea.stern  Question,  for 
this  was  in  fact  the  name  given  by  all  tlie  world 
to  the  quarrel  between  the  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
and  his  subject  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  Jlehemet 
AH.  Why  was  this  sounding  title  applied  to 
a  local  contest  ?  Egypt  is  not  the  whole  Otto- 
man empire.     The  Ottoman  empire  is  not  the 


entire  East.  The  rebellion,  even  the  dismember- 
ment of  a  province,  cannot  comprise  the  fate 
of  a  sovereignty.  The  great  states  of  Western 
Europe  have  alternately  lost  or  acquired,  eitlier 
by  internal  dissension  or  war,  considerable  terri- 
tories; yet  under  the  aspect  of  these  circum- 
stances no  one  has  spoken  of  the  Western 
question.  Why  then  has  a  term  never  used  in 
the  territorial  crises  of  Christian  Europe,  been 
considered  and  admitted  to  be  perfectly  natural 
and  legitimate  when  the  Ottoman  empire  is  in 
argument  ?  It  is  that  there  is  at  present  in  the 
Ottoman  empire  no  local  or  partial  question.  If 
a  shock  is  felt  in  a  comer  of  the  edifice,  if  a 
single  stone  is  detached,  the  entire  building 
appeal's  to  be,  and  is  in  fact,  read}-  to  fall.  .  .  . 
The  Egyptian  question  was  in  1839  the  question 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  itself.  And  the  question 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  in  reality  the  Eastern 
question,  not  only  of  the  European  but  of  the 
Asiatic  East ;  for  Asia  is  now  the  theatre  of  tlie 
leading  ambitions  and  rivalries  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe;  and  the  Ottoman  empire  is 
the  highway,  the  gate,  and  the  key  of  Asia." — 
F.  P.  Guizot,  Memoirs  to  Illustrate  the  History  of 
^fy  Own  Time,  r.  4,  p.  322.  —  The  several  occa- 
sions since  1840  on  which  the  Eastern  Question 
has  troubled  Europe  may  be  found  narrated 
under  the  following  captions :  Russia  :  A.  D. 
185:}-1854,  to  18.54-1856:  Turks:  A.  D.  1861- 
1877,  1877-1878,  and  1878;  also  Balkan  and 
Danuei.\n  States. — Among  English  writers, 
the  term  "the  Eastern  Question"  has  acquired  a 
larger  meaning,  which  takes  in  questions  con- 
nected with  the  advance  of  Russia  upon  the 
Afghan  and  Persian  frontiers. — Duke  of  Argyll, 
The  Eastern  Question. — See  Afghanistan  :  A."  D. 
1869-1881. 

EATON,  Dorman  B.,  and  Civil-Service 
Reform.  See  Civil-Sertice  Reform  in  the 
United  States. 

EBBSDORF,  OR  LUNEBURG  HEATH, 
Battle  of. — A  great  and  disastrous  battle  of  the 
Germans  with  the  Danes,  or  Xortlimen,  fought 
Feb.  2,  880.  The  Germans  were  terribly  beaten, 
and  neail}'  all  who  survived  the  fight  were  swept 
away  into  captivity  and  slavery.  The  slain  re- 
ceived "martyrs 'honours;  and  tlieir commemora- 
tion was  celebrated  in  the  Sachsen-land  cluirehes 
till  comparatively  recent  times.  An  unexampled 
sorrow  was  created  throughout  Saxony  by  this  ca- 
lamity, wliicli,  for  a  time,  exhausted  the  country ; 
—  Scandinavia  and  .Jutland  anil  the  Baltic  isles 
resounded  with  exultation." — Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
Jlist.  of  Xormii n/l)/  and  England,  hi:  1.  ch.  4. 

EBBSFLEET.— The  supposed  first  landing- 
place  in  Britain  of  the  Jutes,  under  Heugest, 
A.  D.  449  or  450,  when  English  history,  as  Eng- 
lish, begins.  It  was  also  the  landing-place,  A.  D. 
597,  of  Augustine  and  his  fellow  missionaries 
when  they  entered  the  island  to  undertake  the 
conversion  of  its  new  inliabitants  to  Christianity. 
Ebbsfleet  is  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames.  See  England:  449-473,  and 
597-685. 

EBERSBURG,  Battle  of.  See  Germ.\nv: 
A.  D.  1809  (January— June). 

EBIONISM.— The  heresy  (so  branded)  of  a 
sect  of  Jewisli  Christians,  which  spread  some- 
what extensively  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  "  The  characteristic  marks  of  Ebion- 
ism  in  all  its  forms  are :  degradation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  level  of  Judaism ;  the  principle  of 
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tlic  \inivcrs!il  iiiul  ixTpctiial  viilidity  of  the 
Mosiiii- law;  and  I'liiiiity  to  the  apostle  Paul." 
Till'  iiaiiu'  of  the  Ebiimitt-s  c-aiiic  from  a  Hebrew 
woni  siirnifviug  "iMJor. " — P.  ScliafT.  Hint,  of  the 
CItrisliiiii  ('/iiiir/i,  mrniul ])t riixl,  ch.  4,  Kict.  68. 
EBLANI,  The.     See   IitKi..\ND,    Thibes  of 

E.\ltl.V  (Kl.Ttr  IMI.MIIT.^NTS. 

EBORACUM,  OR  EBURACUM.  — The 
militarv  capilal  of  Himian  IJiilaiii,  and  after- 
wards Of  the  Anglian  kingdoms  of  Deira  and 
Norlhundiria.  In  Old  English  its  name  became 
Eorfi)rwi(k.  whence,  I)y  furlher  corruption,  re- 
sulted the  modern  English  name  York.  The  city 
was  one  of  consiilerable  splendor  in  Roman  times, 
containing  the  imperial  palace  with  many  temples 
and  oilier  imposing  buildings.  See  EN(ily.\ND: 
A.  I)    l.-iT-fi:!:!. 

EBURONES,  Destruction  of  the.— The 
Eburones  were  a.  strong  Germanic  tribe,  who 
occupied  in  Ciesar's  time  the  country  between 
Liege  and  Cologne,  and  whose  ancestors  were 
sjiid  to  have  formeil  part  of  the  great  migrant 
horde  of  the  Cimliri  and  Tentones.  Under  a 
young  chief.  Amliiorix,  they  had  taken  the  lead 
in  the  formidable  revolt  which  occurred  among 
the  Belgic  tribes,  B.  C.  5-l-.5;j.  Ciesar.  when  he 
had  suppressed  the  revolt,  determined  to  bring 
destruction  on  the  Eliurones,  and  he  executed 
his  purpose  in  a  singular  manner.  He  circulated 
11  proclamation  through  all  the  neighboring  parts 
of  Gaul  and  Germany,  declaiing  the  Eburones 
to  be  traitoi-s  to  Rome  and  outlaws,  and  olfering 
them  and  their  goods  as  conunon  prey  to  any 
who  would  fall  on  them.  This  drew  the  sur- 
rouu<ling  barbarians  like  vultures  to  a  feast,  and 
the  wretched  Eburones  were  soon  hunted  out  of 
existence.  Their  name  disappeared  from  the 
annalsof  Gaul. — C.  Merivale,  Hint,  dfthclidinanx, 
ch.  10. 

Also  in:  Cwsar,  Gnllic  Wan,  bk.  5,  ck.  25-58; 
Ilk.  6,  eh.  1-34. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman 
lifjiii/i/ir,  r.  4,  eh.  i:$-14. — See,  also,  Rklg.b. 

ECBATANA.— "The  Southern  Eclmtana  or 
Agbatana, —  which  the  Jledes  and  Persians  them- 
selves knew  as  Hagmatiin,  —  was  situated,  as 
we  learn  from  Polybius  and  Diodorus,  on  a  plain 
at  the  fool  of  Mount  Orontes,  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  Zagros  range.  The  notices  of  these 
authors.  .  .  an<l  olbers,  render  it  as  nearly  cer- 
tain as  possible  that  the  site  was  that  of  the 
modern  town  of  Ilamadan.  .  .  .  The  Uledian 
capital  has  never  yet  attracted  a  scientilic  ex- 
pedition. .  .  .  The  chief  city  of  northern  .Media, 
which  bore  in  later  times  the  names  of  Gaza, 
Gazaca,  or  Canzaca,  is  thought  to  have  been  also 
called  Ecbatana,  and  to  have  been  occasionally 
mistaken  by  the  Greeks  for  the  southern  or  retil 
capital." — G.  Rawlinson,  Five  Great  MonarchicK: 
Mnli.i.  eh.  1. 

ECCELINO,  OR  EZZELINO  DI  RO- 
MANO, The  tyranny  of,  and  the  crusade 
against.     SreVKHoNA:  A.  D.  1236-12.59. 

ECCLESIA. — The  general  legislative  assem- 
bh'  of  citizens  in  ancient  Athens  and  Sjiarta. — 
G.  F.  Schomann,  Antiq.  ofOrcece:  The  Stat,-,  jit.  3. 

Ai.so  I.N:  G.  Grote.  Ifint.  of  Greece,  eh.  31. — See 
Atiik.ns:  B.  C.  44.")-)2'J. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  TITLES  BILL.The. 
See  I'ai-acy:  A    I).  Is.'iO. 

ECENI,  OR  ICENI,  The.  See  BitiTAix: 
A.  I).  (Jl. 

ECGBERHT,  King  of  Wessex,  A.  D.  800- 

N3(i. 


ECKMOHL,    Battle    of.      See    Germany: 

A.  I).  Inoim.Iamauv — IiNK). 

ECNOMUS,  Naval  battle  of  (B.  C.  256). 
Sci'  I'l  Ml    Wah,  Tiik  Eikst. 

ECORCHEURS,  Les.— In  the  later  jteriod 
of  the  Hundred  Years  War,  after  the  death  of 
the  Jlaid  of  Orleans,  when  the  English  were 
being  driven  from  Fnmcc  and  the  authority  of 
the  king  was  not  yet  established,  lawless  violence 
jircvailed  widely.  "■Adventurers  spread  them- 
.selvcs  over  the  provinces  under  a  name,  "  the 
Skinners.'  Les  Ecorcheurs.  which  sullieiently  be- 
tokens the  savage  nature  of  their  outrages,  if  we 
trace  it  to  even  its  mildest  derivation,  stripping 
shirts,  not  skins." — E.  Smedley,  Hist,  of  France, 
pt.  \.  ch.  14. 

ECTHESISOFHERACLIUS.   SeeMoNO- 

TIIEI.ITE  C'oNTHOVKltSV. 

6CU,  The  order  of  the.     See  Bourbon,  The 

HOUSE  OK. 

ECUADOR:    Aboriginal   inhabitants.     See 

A.MKKICAN   AnOIilOINKS:    A.M1KSIANS. 

The  aboriginal  kingdom  of  Quito  and  its 
conquest  by  the  Peruvians  and  the  Spaniards. 
—  "Of  the  old  t^uitu  nation  which  inhabited  tlie 
highlands  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  i)resent 
capital,  nothing  is  known  to  tradition  but  the 
name  of  its  last  king.  Quitu,  after  whom  his  sid)- 
iects  were  probably  called.  His  domains  were 
invaded  and  con(|uered  by  the  nation  of  the  Caras, 
or  Carans,  who  had  come  by  sea  in  balsas  (rafts) 
from  parts  unknown.  The.sc  Caras.  or  Carans, 
established  the  dynasty  of  the  Scyris  at  Quito, 
and  extended  their  conquests  to  the  north  and 
south,  until  checked  by  the  warlike  nation  of  the 
I'urulias,  who  inhabited  the  present  district  of 
Riobamba.  .  .  .  In  the  reign  of  Hualcoi)o  Duchi- 
ccla,  the  13th  Scyri,  the  Peruvian  Incas  com- 
menced to  extend  their  con(|uests  to  the  north. 
.  .  .  About  the  nnddh'  of  the  1.5tli  century  the 
Inca  Tupac  Yupanqui,  father  of  Huaynacapac, 
invaded  the  dominions  of  the  Scyris,  and  after 
many  bloody  battles  and  sieges,  con(iuered  the 
kingdom  of  Puruha  and  returned  in  trinmjih  to 
C'uzco.  Ilualcopo  survived  his  loss  but  a  few- 
years.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief,  and  was 
succeeded  Ijy  his  son  Cacha,  the  1.5th  and  last  of 
the  Scyris.  Cacha  Duchicela  at  once  set  out  to 
recover  his  paternal  dominions.  Although  of 
feeble  health,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  intrepidity.  He  fell  upon  the 
garrison  which  the  Inca  had  left  at  Jloclia.  put  it 
to  the  sword,  and  reoccuijii'd  the  kingdom  of 
Puruha,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms. 
He  even  carried  his  banners  further  south,  until 
checked  by  the  Caiiares,  the  inhabitants  of  what 
is  now  the  district  of  Cuenca.  who  had  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  the  Inca,  and  now  detained 
the  Scyri  until  Huaynacapac,  the  greatest  of  the 
Inca  dynasty,  came  to  their  rescue."  On  the 
])lain  of  Tiocajas,  and  again  on  the  plain  of 
jlatuntaqni,  great  battles  were  fought,  in  both 
of  which  the  Scyri  was  beaten,  and  in  the  last  of 
which  he  fell.  '"  On  the  very  field  of  battle  the 
faithful  Caranquis  proclaimed  Pacha,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  fallen  king,  as  their  Scyri.  Huayna- 
capac now  regulated  his  conduct  by  policy.  He 
ordered  the  dead  king  to  be  burieil  with  all  the 
honors  due  to  royalty,  and  niaile  ofTers  of  mar- 
riage to  young  Pacha,  by  whom  he  was  not  re- 
fused. .  .  .  The  issue  of  the  marriage  was  Ata- 
huallpa,  the  last  of  the  native  rulers  of  Peru. 
...  As  prudent  and  highly  politic  as  the  con- 
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duct  of  Huaynacapac  is  generally  reputed  to 
have  been,  so  imprudent  and  unpolitic  was  the 
division  of  the  empire  whicli  he  made  on  his 
death  bed,  bequeathing  his  paternal  dominions  to 
his  first-born  and  undoubtedly  legitimate  son, 
Huascar,  and  to  Atahuallpa  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  He  might  have  foreseen  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  such  a  partition.  His  death  took 
place  about  the  year  1525,  For  five  or  seven 
years  the  brothers  lived  in  peace."  Then  (juarrels 
arose,  leading  to  civil  war,  resulting  in  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Huascar.  Atahuallpa  had  just 
become  master  of  the  weakenefl  and  shaken  em- 
pire of  the  Incas,  when  the  invading  Spaniards, 
under  Pizarro,  fell  on  the  doomed  land  and  made 
its  riclies  their  own.  The  conquest  of  tlie  Span- 
iards did  not  include  the  kingdom  of  Quito  at 
first,  but  was  extended  to  the  latter  in  1533  by 
Sebastian  de  Benalcazar,  whom  Pizarro  had  put 
in  command  of  the  Port  of  San  Miguel.  E.xcited 
by  stories  of  the  riches  of  Quito,  and  invited  by 
ambassadors  from  the  Canares,  the  old  enemies 
of  the  Quito  tribes,  Benalcazar,  "  without  orders 
or  permission  from  Pizarro  .  .  .  left  San  Miguel, 
at  the  head  of  about  150  men.  His  second  in 
command  was  the  monster  Juan  de  Ampudia. " 
The  fate  of  Quito  was  again  decided  on  the  plain 
of  Tiocajas,  where  Uuminagui,  a  chief  wlio  had 
seized  the  vacant  tlu'one,  made  a  desperate  but 
vain  resistance.  He  gained  time,  however,  to 
remove  whatever  treasures  there  may  have  been 
at  Quito  beyond  the  reach  of  its  rapacious  con- 
querors, and  "  where  he  hid  them  is  a  secret  to 
the  present  day.  .  .  .  Traditions  of  the  great 
treasures  hidden  in  the  motmtains  by  Ruminagui 
are  eagerly  repeated  and  believed  at  Quito.  .  .  . 
Having  removed  the  gold  and  killed  the  Virgins 
of  the  Sun,  and  thus  placed  two  objects  so  eagerly 
coveted  by  the  invaders  beyond  their  reach, 
Rumiiiagui  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  evacuated 
it  witli  all  his  troops  and  followers.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  rage,  mortification  and 
despair  of  the  Spaniards,  on  finding  smoking 
ruins  instead  of  the  treasures  which  they  had  ex- 
pected. .  .  .  Thousands  of  innocent  Indians  were 
sacrificed  to  their  disappointed  cupidity.  .  .  . 
Ever}'  nook  and  corner  of  the  province  was 
searched ;  but  only  in  the  sepulchres  some  little 
gold  was  found.  ...  Of  tlie  ancient  buildings  of 
Quito  no  stone  was  left  upon  the  other,  and  deep 
excavations  were  made  under  tliem  to  search  for 
hidden  treasures.  Hence  tliere  is  no  vestige  left 
at  Quito  of  its  former  civilization ;  not  a  ruin,  not 
a  wall,  not  a  stone  to  which  the  traditions  of  the 
past  might  cling.  .  .  .  On  the  28th  of  August, 
1534,  the  Spanish  village  of  Quito  [San  Francisco 
de  Quito]  was  founded." — F.  Ilassaurek,  Four 
Tairs  (unonrj  Spunish  Ainericuns,  ch.  16. 

Also  in:  W.  H.  Prescott,  Hint,  of  Conq.  nf 
Peru,  Ilk.  3,  ch.  2  (p.  1),  a?ul  ch.  9  (c.  2). 

In  the  empire  of  the  Incas.     See  Peru:  TrtE 

EMPIHK  OF  THE  lxC.\S. 

A.  D.  1542. — The  Audiencia  of  Quito  estab- 
lished.    See  Al'DlEXt  l.vs. 

A.  D.  1821-1854. — Emancipation  of  slaves. 
See  CoLOMnr.\N  St.<iTKs;  A.  D.  1821-18.i4. 

A.  D.  1822-1888.— Confederated  writh  New 
Granada  and  Venezuela  in  the  Colombian 
Republic. — Dissolution  of  the  Confederacy. — 
The  rule  of  Flores. —  In  1822  "the  Province  of 
Quito  was  inccirpcirated  into  the  Colombian  Re- 
pul)lic  [see  Coi,(imbi.\n  States:  A.  D.  1819- 
1830].     It  was  now  divided  into  three  depart. 


ments  on  the  French  system :  and  the  southern- 
most of  these  received  its  name  from  the  E(iuator 
(Ecuador)  which  passes  through  it.  Shortly 
after  Venezuela  had  declared  ifself  independ- 
ent of  the  Colombian  Republic  [1S26  —  see,  as 
above],  the  old  province  of  Quito  did  the  same, 
and  placed  its  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
Bolivar's  lieutenants,  named  Flores.  The  name 
of  Ecuador  was  now  extended  to  all  three  depart- 
ments. Flores  exercised  the  chief  authority  for 
15  years.  The  constitution  limited  the  Presi- 
dency to  four:  but  Flores  made  an  arrangement 
with  one  of  his  lieutenants  called  Roca-Fuerte, 
by  which  they  succeeded  each  other,  the  out- 
going President  becoming  governor  of  Guaya- 
quil. In  1843  Flores  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  improve  upon  this  system.  He  called 
a  convention,  which  reformed  the  constitution  in 
a  reactionary  sense,  and  named  him  dictator  for 
ten  years.  In  1845  the  liberal  reaction  had  .set 
in  all  over  Colombia;  and  it  soon  became  too 
strong  for  Flores.  Even  his  own  supporters 
began  to  fail  him,  and  he  agreed  to  quit  the 
country  on  being  paid  an  indemnity  of  $20,000." 
During  the  next  15  years  Ecuador  was  troubled 
by  the  plots  and  attempts  of  Flores  to  regain  his 
lost  power.  In  1860,  with  Peruvian  help,  he 
succeeded  in  placing  one  of  his  party.  Dr. 
Moreno,  in  the  presidencj',  and  he,  himself,  be- 
came governor  of  Guayaquil.  In  August,  1875, 
>Ioreno  was  assassinated. — E.  J.  Payne,  Ilixi. 
<if  European  Colonies,  pp.  251-252. —  After  the 
assassination  of  President  Moreno,  "the  clergy 
succeeded  in  seating  Dr.  Antonio  Barrero  in 
the  presidential  chair  by  a  peaceful  and  over- 
whelming election.  .  .  .  Against  his  govern- 
ment the  liberal  party  made  a  revolution,  and, 
September  8,  1876,  succeeded  in  driving  him 
from  ]3ower,  seating  in  his  place  General  Ygnaeio 
de  Veintemilla,  who  was  one  of  Barrero's  olficers, 
bound  to  him  by  many  ties.  ...  He  called  an 
obedient  convention  at  Ambato,  in  1878,  which 
named  him  President  ad  interim,  and  framed  a 
constitution,  the  republicanism  of  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find.  Under  this  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent for  four  years,  terminating  30th  August, 
1882,  without  right  of  re-election  except  after 
an  interval  of  four  years. " — G.  E.  Church,  liijd. 
on  Ecuador  {Senate  E.r.  Doc.  69,  U.  S.  47lh  Omij., 
%d  Sess.,  V.  3).  —  President  Veintemilla  seized 
power  as  a  Dictator,  by  a  pronunciamento,  April 
2,  1882 ;  but  civil  war  ensued  and  he  was  over- 
thrown in  1883.  Senor  Jose  >I.  P.  Caamaiio 
was  then  chosen  Provisional  President,  and  in 
February,  1884,  he  was  elected  President,  by  the 
Legislative  body.  He  was  succeeded  in  1888 
by  Don  Antonio  Flores. —  Statesman's  Tear-book, 
1889.  ^ 

ECUMENICAL,  OR  CECUMENICAL 
COUNCIL. — A  general  or  univers;U  council  of 
the  Christian  Church.  See  Counxils  of  the 
Chlucii. 

EDDAS,  The.— "The  chief  depositories  of 
the  Norse  mythology  are  the  Elder  or  Saemund's 
Edda  (poetry)  and  the  Yoimger  or  Snorre's  Edda 
(prose).  In  Icelandic  Edda  means  '  great-grand- 
mother,'and  some  think  this  appellation  refers 
to  the  ancient  origin  of  the  myths  it  contains. 
Others  connect  it  with  the  Indian  'Veda'  and 
the  Norse  ■  vide,'  (Swedish  'vela, 'to  know)." — 
1{.  B.  Anderson,  JVorse  Mytholoyii.  ch.  7. — "The 
word  Edda  is  never  found  at  all  in  any  of  the 
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(lialerts  of  the  Old  Nortlu-rii  toiijjuo.  nor  imlec'd 
ill  iiiiy  otliiT  toiijiiie  known  to  lis.  Tlu'  first 
tinu'  it  is  met  witli  is  in  the  I.,iiy  of  Higli,  when- 
it  is  used  as  a  title  for  irieatjjrraiidniother,  and 
fnim  this  |)(H-in  the  word  is  cited  (witli  otlier 
terms  from  llie  sjime  sfniree)  in  the  eolleetion  at 
tliei'iid  of  Sealdsi-aparmal.  How  or  wliy  Snorri's 
btKik  on  the  Poetic  Art  eame  to  be  calU-d  Edda 
we  liavc  no  actual  testimony.  .  .  .  Snorri's  work, 
especiallv  the  secoml  part  of  it.  Scaldscaparmal, 
liaiiile<l  down  in  copies  and  aliridgments  through 
the  .Middle  Ages,  was  looked  on  as  setting  the 
standard  and  ideal  of  poetry.  It  seems  to  have 
kept  up  indeed  the  very  remembrance  of  court- 
IMKtry,  the  memory  of  wliich,  but  for  it,  would 
otherw  ise  have  perished.  But  though  the  medi- 
a'val  poets  do  not  copy  Edda(i.  c.,  Snorri's  rules) 
they  constantly  allude  toil,  and  we  have  an  un- 
bri  ikeii  series  of  phrases  from  I  lUO  to  1 040  in  which 
Edda  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  technical 
laws  of  the  court-metre  (a  use,  it  may  be  observed, 
entirely  contrary  to  that  of  our  own  days)." — G. 
Vigfusson  and  F.  Y.  Powell,  CorpuH  Poeticum 
lioroih,  i\   1,  intrtiit.,  strt.  4. 

EDESSA  (Macedonia).— Edcssa,  or  ^Egse, 
the  ancient  Macedonian  capital,  "a  place  of 
primitive  antiquity,  according  to  a  Phrygian 
legend  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  Midas,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  ^Mount  IJcrinius,  where 
the  Lydias  comes  forth  from  the  mountains.  .  .  . 
..EgiP  was  the  natural  capital  of  the  laud.  With 
its  founilation  the  history  of  JIacedonia  had  its 
beginning;  .Ega'  is  the  germ  out  of  which  the 
Macedonian  empire  grew." — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  vf 
Char, ,  /./,.  7.  r/i,  1. — See,  also,  M.\CKr)osi.\. 

EDESSA  (Mesopotamia).   SeeOsRUCENE. 

The  Church.  See  CnuisTiANiTV:  A.  D.  33- 
100.  and  l(lO-:il->. 

The  Theological  School.     See  Nestouians. 

A.  D.  260.— Battle  of.  See  Persia;  A.  D. 
2J()  li-.'T. 

A.  D.  1097-1144.— The  Frank  principality.— 
On  the  march  of  tiie  arniiesof  the  First  (_'ru.sade, 
as  they  approached  Syria,  Baldwin,  tlieable,  self- 
ish and  self-willed  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon, left  the  main  body  of  the  crusaders,  with  a 
band  of  ff)llowers,  and  moved  off  eastwards, 
seeking  the  prizes  of  a  very  worldly  ambition, 
and  leaving  his  devouter  comrades  to  rescue  the 
holy  sepulchre  without  his  aid.  Good  fortune 
rewarded  his  enterprise  and  he  secured  possession 
of  the  inii>ortant  city  of  Edcssa.  It  was  governed 
by  a  Greek  prince,  who  owed  allegiance  to  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  but  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
Turks.  ■'  It  had  surrendered  to  Pouzan,  oneof  the 
generals  of  Malek-sliah,  in  the  j-ear  1087,  but  dur- 
ing the  contests  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens  in 
the  north  of  Syria  it  had  recovered  its  independ- 
ence. Baldwin  now  sullied  the  honour  of  the 
Franks,  by  exciting  the  people  to  munlir  llnir 
governor  Theodore,  and  rebel  against  the  Byzan- 
tine authority  [other  historians  say  that  he  was 
guilty  of  DO  more  than  a  passive  jiermission  of 
these  acts] ;  he  then  took  possession  of  the  place 
in  his  own  name  and  founded  the  Frank  prin- 
cipality of  Edcssa,  which  lasted  about  47  years." 
— G.  Fiiilay.  Hint,  uf  Byzautiitc  and  On'ek  Em- 
pireit,  A.  I).  71G-14r)3,  bk.  3.  o/i.  2,  .tect.  1.— See, 
also,C'KisADEs;  A.  D.  10%-1099,  and  1147-1149; 
also,  Jeuis.axem;  A.  D.  1099-1144. 

EDGAR,  King  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  1098-1107. 
Edgar,  King  of  Wessex,  A.  D.  958-97.5. 


EDGECOTE,  Battle  of.  See  Banburt, 
Baiii.k  ok. 

EDGEHILL  OR  KEYNTON,  Battle  of. 
Sec  Enoi.anii:  A.    1).    1042  (()(T(UiKii — Dkce.m- 

1U.1!I. 

EDHEL     .Sc  Ai>Ki.. 

EDHILING,  OR  .^DHILING,  The.  See 
EniKi.iNc;. 

EDICT  OF  NANTES,  and  its  revocation. 
See  FltAM  K:   .\,  1),  l.")',tS-l,-.!l!»,  ,oid  lt)Sl-lG98. 

EDICT  OF  RESTITUTION,  The.  See 
Gkumanv;  a.  I).  1027-102!). 

EDICTS,  Roman  imperial.  See  Corpus 
.Tikis  Civii.is. 

EDINBURGH  :  Origin  of  the  city.  See 
Enoi.amc  a.  1).  ."",47-0:W. 

nth  Century. — Made  the  capital  of  Scot- 
land.    See  Scotland;  A,  1).  UMiO-lOiKi. 

A.  D.  1544.— Destroyed  by  the  English. 
See  ScoTi.A.M):  A.  I).  l.-)4  I-I.-.In. 

A.  D.  1559-1560.— Seized  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation. — The  Treaty  of  July,  1560. 
See  SiuTi.AMi:   A.  I).  LJ-IS-l.-ilid. 

A.  D.  1572-1573.— In  the  civil  war.  See 
Scotland:  A.  1).  l.'J70-].")73. 

A.  D.  1637.— Laud's  Liturgy  and  the 
tumult  at  St.  Giles'.  See  S(  in  land:  A.  D. 
1«:!7. 

A.  D.  1638.— The  signing  of  the  National 
Covenant.     Sec  Scoti.a.nd:  \.  1).  l(i:!S. 

A.  D.  1650.  —  Surrender  to  Cromwell. — 
Siege  and  reduction  of  the  Castle.  See 
ScoTL.vND;  A.  D.  1650  (Septemiser) ;  and  1651 
(August). 

A.  D.  1688. — Rioting  and  revolution.  See 
ScoTL.VNi);  .V.  I).   10SS-1690. 

A.  D.  1707.— The  city  at  the  time  of  the 
union. — "  Ediiilnirgh,  though  still  but  a  small 
town,  excited  the  admiration  of  travellers  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  greatest  cities  of 
England  and  the  Continent ;  nor  was  their  admi- 
ration entirely  due  to  the  singular  l)e;iuly  of  its 
situation.  The  quaint  architecture  of  the  older 
houses  —  which  sometimes  rose  to  the  height  of 
nine,  ten  or  eleven  stories  —  indeed,  carried  back 
the  mind  to  very  barbarous  times;  for  it  Wiis 
ascribed  to  the  desire  of  the  jiopulation  to  live 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  protection  of  the 
castle.  The  tilth  of  the  streets  in  the  early 
years  of  the  18th  centuiy  was  indescribable. 
.  .  .  The  new  quarter,  which  now  strikes  every 
stranger  by  its  spacious  symmetry,  was  not 
begun  till  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  but 
as  early  as  1723  an  English  traveller  described 
the  High  Street  as  '  the  .stateliest  street  in  the 
world.'.  .  .  Under  the  influence  of  the  Kirk  the 
public  manners  of  the  town  were  marked  by 
much  decorum  and  even  austerity,  but  the 
populace  were  unusually  susceptible  of  fierce 
political  enthusiasm,  and  when  excited  they 
were  extremely  formidable.  ...  A  city  guard, 
composed  chiefly  of  fierce  Highlanders,  armed 
and  disciplined  like  regular  soldiers,  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  magistrates,  was  es- 
tablished in  1696;  and  it  was  not  finally  abol- 
ished till  the  present  centurj'.  Edinburgh,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  was  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  any  other  Scotch  town. 
Its  population  at  the  time  of  the  union  sliglitly 
exceeded  30,000.  while  that  of  Glasgow  was  not 
quite  15,000.  that  of  Dundee  not  quite  10,000, 
aud  that  of  Perth  about  7,000."— W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
Ilist.  of  Eng.  in  tlte  Vith  Century,  ch.  5  (e.  2). 
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A.  D.  1736. — The  Porteous  Riot. — "The  cir- 
cuiiistauces  of  the  Porteous  Kiot  are  familiar 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  because 
they  were  made  the  dramatic  opening  of  one  of 
hisfiuest  stories  by  that  admirable  genius  who, 
like  Shakespeare  in  his  plays,  has  conveyed  to 
plain  men  more  of  the  .spirit  and  action  of  the 
past  in  noble  fiction,  than  they  would  find  in 
most  professed  chronicles  of  fact.  The  early 
scenes  of  the  '  Heart  of  Midlothian '  are  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  transaction  which  gave  so 
much  trouble  to  Queen  Caroline  and  the  min- 
ister [Walpole].  A  smuggler  who  had  excited 
the  popular  imagination  by  his  daring  and  his 
chivalry  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged ;  after  liis 
execution  the  mob  pressed  forward  to  cut  down 
his  body:  Porteous,  the  captain  of  the  City 
Guard,  ordered  liis  men  to  fire,  and  several  per- 
sons were  shot  dead :  he  was  tried  for  murder, 
convicted,  and  sentenced,  but  at  the  last  moment 
a  reprieve  airived  from  London,  to  the  intense 
indignation  of  a  crowd  athirst  for  vengeance: 
four  days  later,  under  mysterious  ringleaders 
who  could  never  afterwards  be  discovered,  fierce 
throngs  suddenly  gathered  together  at  nightfall 
to  the  beat  of  drum,  broke  into  the  prison, 
dragged  out  the  unhappy  Porteous,  and  sternly 
hanged  him  on  a  dyer's  pole  close  by  the  com- 
mon place  of  public  execution." — .1.  Morley, 
Wiilpole,  ch.  9. 

Also  ix:  J.  JlcCarthy,  Hist,  of  the  Four 
Georges,  ch.  34  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1745. — The  Young  Pretender  in  the 
city.     See  ScoxLAXn:  A.  D.  174.5-1746. 

A.  D.  1779. — No-Popery  riots.  See  ENGLAlfD : 
A.  D.  1778-1780. 


EDINGTON,  OR  ETHANDUN,  Battle  of 
I  A.  D.  878).     See  Englakd:  A.  D.  855-880. 


EDMUND,  Kingof  Wessex,  A.  D.  940-947, 
.  .  .  Edmund  Ironside,  King  of  Wessex,  A.  D. 
1016. 

EDOMITES,  OR  IDUMEANS,  The.— 
"From  a  very  early  period  the  Edomites  were 
the  chief  of  the  nations  of  Arabia  Petra;a. 
Amongst  the  branches  sprung,  according  to 
Arab  tradition,  from  the  primitive  Amalika,  they 
correspond  to  the  Arcam,  and  the  i)osterity  of 
Esau,  after  settling  amongst  them  as  we  have 
seen,  became  the  dominant  family  from  which 
the  chiefs  were  chosen.  The  original  habitation 
of  the  Edomites  was  ilount  Seir,  whence  they 
spread  over  all  the  country  called  by  the  Greeks 
Gebalene,  that  is  the  prolongation  of  the  moun- 
tains joining  on  the  north  the  land  of  Moab, 
into  the  Vallej'  of  Arabah,  and  the  surrounding 
heights.  .  .  .  Saul  successfully  fought  the 
Edomites;  under  David,  Joab  and  Abishai,  his 
generals,  completely  defeated  them,  and  David 
placed  garrisons  in  their  towns.  In  their  ports 
of  Elath  and  Eziongeber  were  built  the  fleets 
sent  to  India  by  Hiram  and  Solomon.  .  .  .  After 
the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  Edomites  re- 
mained dependent  on  the  Kingof  Judah. " — F. 
Lenormant,  Manual  nf  Ancient  Hint,  of  the  East, 
Ilk.  7,  ch.  4. — See.  also.  X.vi!.\TnE.\xs;  Jews:  The 
E-iRLY  Hebrew  History;  and  A.m.\lekites. 

EDRED,  Kingof  Wessex,  A.  D.  947-9.5.5. 

EDRISITES,  The.— After  the  revolt  of 
Moorish  or  Mahometan  Spain  from  the  caliphate 
of  Bagdad,  the  African  provinces  of  the  Mos- 
lems assumed  independence,  and  several  dynas- 
ties became  seated  —  among  them  that  of  the 
Edrisites,  which  founded  the  city  and  kingdom 
of  Fez,  and  which  reigned  from  A.  D.  829  to 
907.— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Full  of  the  Roman 
Einp.,  ch.  52. — See,  also,  JIahometan  Conqcest: 
A.  D.  715-750. 
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Ancient. 
Egypt. — "In  the  education  of  youth  [the 
Egyptians]  were  particularly  strict;  and  'the}' 
knew,'  says  Plato,  'that  children  ought  to  be 
early  accustomed  to  such  gestures,  looks,  and 
motions  as  are  decent  and  proper;  and  not  to  be 
suffered  either  to  hear  or  learn  any  verses  and 
songs  other  than  those  which  are  calculated  to 
inspire  them  with  virtue ;  and  they  consequently 
took  care  that  every  dance  and  ode  introduced  at 
their  feasts  or  sacrifices  should  be  subject  to  cer- 
tain regulations. '  " — Sir  .1.  G.  Wilkinson,  The 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
T.  1.  /).  321. — "The  children  were  educated  ac- 
cording to  their  station  and  their  future  position 
in  life.  They  were  kept  in  strict  subjection  by 
their  parents,  and  respect  to  old  age  was  par- 
ticularly inculcated ;  the  children  of  the  priests 
were  educated  very  thoroughly  in  writing  of  all 
kinds,  hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  and  demotic,  and 
in  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  mathematics,  etc. 
The  Jewish  deliverer  Moses  was  educated  after 
the  manner  of  the  priests,  and  the  'wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians'  became  a  proverbial  expression 
among  the  outside  nations,  as  indicating  the 
utmost  limit  of  human  knowledge." — E.  A.  W. 
Budge,  The  Dwellers  on  the  Kile,  ch.  10. — "On 
the  education  of  the  Egyptians,  Diodorus  makes 
the   following  remarks: — 'The  children  of  the 


priests  are  taught  two  different  kinds  of  writing, 
—  what  is  called  the  sacred,  and  the  more  general ; 
and  they  pay  great  attention  to  geometry  and 
arithmetic.  For  tlie  river,  changing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  very  materially  every  year, 
is  the  cause  of  many  and  various  discussions 
among  neighbouring  proprietors  about  the  ex- 
tent of  their  property;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  person  to  decide  upon  their  claims  with- 
out geometrical  reasoning,  founded  on  actual  ob- 
servation. Of  arithmetic  they  have  also  freijuent 
need,  both  in  their  domestic  economy,  and  in  the 
application  of  geometrical  theorems,  besides  its 
utility  in  the  cultivation  of  astronomiciil  studies; 
for  tlie  orders  and  motions  of  the  stars  are  ob- 
served at  least  as  industriousl3'  by  the  Egyptians 
as  by  any  people  whatever;  and  they  keep  record 
of  the  motions  of  each  for  an  incredible  number 
of  years,  the  study  of  this  science  having  been, 
from  the  remotest  times,  an  object  of  national 
ambition  with  them.  .  .  .  But  the  generality  of 
the  common  people  learn  only  from  their  parents 
or  relations  that  which  is  required  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  peculiar  professions.  ...  a  few 
only  being  taught  anything  of  literature,  and 
those  principally  the  better  class  of  artificers.' 
Hence  it  ap|>ears  they  were  not  confined  to  any 
particular  rules  in  the  mode  of  educating  their 
children,  and  it  depended  upon  a  parent  to  choose 
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lilt'  degree  of  iiistruelion  be  deemed  most  suit- 
iihlc  to  their  mode  of  life  and  o(ciii)iiti<>iis,  as 
amoiift  other  civilised  nations." — Sir. I.  G.  Wilkin- 
son, Tfie  Minintm  iiiid  Cu»tom» of  t/if  Ki/i/iitiniix. 
r.  1.  pp.  17.5-176.— "  'There  isnothinjr  like  licinj? 
ascribe,'  the  wise  sjiy;  "the  scribe  gets  all  that  is 
upon  earth.' .  .  .  The  scribe  is  simply  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  read  and  write,  to  draw  up 
administrative  formulas,  and  to  calculate  inter- 
est. The  instruction  which  he  has  received  is  a 
necessary  complement  of  his  position  if  he  be- 
longs to  a  good  family,  whilst  if  he  be  i)oor  it 
enables  him  to  obtain  a  lucrative  situation  in  the 
administration  or  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  per- 
sonage. There  is.  therefore,  no  sacrilice  which 
the  smaller  folk  deem  too  great,  if  it  enables 
them  to  give  their  sons  the  acquirements  which 
may  raise  them  above  the  common  people,  or  at 
least  insure  a  less  miserable  fate.  If  one  of 
them,  in  his  infancy,  displays  any  intelligence, 
they  send  him,  when  about  si.x  or  eight  years 
old,  to  the  district  school,  where  an  old  i)eda- 
gogue  teaches  him  the  rudiments  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Towards  ten  or  twelve 
years  old.  they  witlidrart-  him  from  the  care  of 
this  first  teacher  and  apprentice  him  to  a  scribe 
in  some  odice,  who  undertakes  to  make  him 
a  'learned  scribe.'  The  child  accompanies  his 
master  to  his  otlice  or  work-yard,  and  there  passes 
entire  months  in  copying  letters,  circulars,  legal 
documents,  or  accounts,  which  he  docs  not  at 
first  understand,  but  which  lie  faithfully  rcnu'in- 
bers.  There  are  books  for  his  use  full  of  copies 
taken  from  well-known  authors,  which  he  studies 
perpetually.  If  he  requires  a  brief,  pre(-ise  re- 
port, this  is  how  Ennana  worded  one  of  his:  — 
■  I  reached  Elephantine  and  accomplished  my 
mission.  I  reviewed  the  infantry  and  the  chariot 
soldiers  from  the  temples,  as  well  as  the  servants 
and  subordinates  who  are  in  the  houses  of  Phar- 
aoh's .  .  .  otlicials.  As  my  journey  is  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  report  in  the  presence  of 
Ids  Majesty,  .  .  .  the  course  of  my  business  is  as 
rapid  as  that  of  the  Nile;  j'ou  need  not,  there- 
fore, feel  anxious  about  me.'  There  is  not  a 
supertluous  word.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pe- 
tition in  a  poeticiil  style  be  required,  see  how 
Pentoirit  asked  for  a  holiilay.  'My  heart  has 
left  me,  it  is  travelling  and  does  not  know  how 
to  return,  it  sees  Memjihis  and  hastens  there. 
Woidd  that  I  were  in  its  place.  I  remain  here, 
busy  following  my  heart,  which  endeavours  to 
ilraw  me  towards  jlemphis.  I  have  no  work  in 
hand,  my  heart  is  tormented.  May  it  please  the 
god  Ptah  to  lead  me  to  Jlemphis,  and  do  thou 
grant  that  I  may  be  seen  walking  there.  I  am 
at  leisure,  my  heart  is  watching,  my  heart  is  no 
longer  in  my  bosom,  langiior  has  seized  my 
limbs;  my  eye  is  dim,  my  ear  hardened,  my 
voice  feeble,  it  is  a  failure  of  all  my  strength. 
I  pray  thee  remedy  all  this.'  The  pupil  copies 
and  recopies,  the  master  inserts  forgotten  words, 
corrects  the  faults  of  spelling,  and  draws  on  the 
margin  tlie  signs  or  groups  unskilfully  traced. 
When  the  book  is  duly  finished  and  the  apjiren- 
tice  can  write  all  the  formulas  from  memory, 
portions  of  phrases  are  detached  from  theiii, 
which  he  must  join  together,  so  as  to  combine 
new  formulas;  the  master  then  entrusts  him 
with  the  composition  of  a  few  letters,  gradually 
increasing  the  number  and  adding  to  the  diffi- 
culties. As  soon  as  he  has  fairly  mastered  the 
ordinary  daily  routine  his  education  is  ended, 


and  an  unimportant  post  is  sought  for.  lie  ob- 
tains it  and  then  marries,  becommg  the  head  of 
a  fannly,  somelimcs  liefore  he  is  twenty  years 
old;  he  has  no  fiulhir  ambition,  but  is  content 
to  vegetate  (|uietly  in  the  ob.scure  circle  where 
fate  has  thrown  liim."— G.  Maspero,  /Jfe  in 
Aitritnt  Kijupt  itiid  .Uxi/riii,  ch.  1.  —  "In  the 
.schools,  where  the  poor  .scribe's  child  .sat  on  the 
same  bench  beside  the  olTspring  of  the  rich,  to  be 
trained  in  discipline  and  wise  learning,  the  mas- 
ters knew  Ikjw  by  timely  words  to  goad  on  the 
lagging  diligence  of  the  ambitious  scholars,  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  future  rewanl  which 
awaited  youths  skilled  in  knowledge  and  letters. 
Thus  the  slumbering  spark  of  self-esteem  was 
.stirred  to  a  tlame  in  the  youthful  breast,  and 
enudalion  was  stinudated  among  the  boys.  The 
clever  son  of  the  poor  man,  too,  might  hoiie  by 
his  knowledge  to  climb  the  ladder  of  the  higher 
offices,  for  neither  his  birlli  ncu'  position  laised 
any  barrier,  if  only  the  youth's  menial  power 
justilied  fair  hopes  for  the  future.  In  lliis  sense, 
the  restraints  of  caste  did  not  e.xist.  and  neither 
descent  nor  fannly  hampered  the  rising  career  of 
the  clever.  Many  a  monument  consecrated  to 
the  memory  of  some  nobleman  gone  to  his  long 
home,  who  during  Ydv  had  held  high  rank  at  the 
court  of  I'haraoh,  is  decorated  with  the  simple 
but  laudatory  inscription,  '  His  ancestors  were 
unknown  |>cople. '  It  is  a  satisfacticm  to  avow 
that  llic  training  and  instruction  of  the  young 
interested  the  Egyptians  in  the  highest  degree. 
For  they  fully  recognised  in  this  the  .sole  means 
of  cultivating  their  national  life,  and  t>f  fulfilling 
the  high  civilizing  mission  which  Providence 
seemed  to  have  placed  in  their  hands.  But 
above  all  things  they  regarded  justice,  and  virtue 
had  the  highest  price  in  their  eyes. " — II.  Brugsch- 
Bey,  lltHt.  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharao/is,  v.  1,  ]>. 

Babylonia   and    Assyria.  —  "The   primitive 

Chaldeans  were  pre-enunently  a  literary  people, 
and  it  is  by  tlieir  literary  relics,  by  the  scattered 
contents  of  their  libraries,  that  we  can  know  and 
judge  them.  As  befitted  the  inventors  of  a  sys- 
tem of  writing,  like  the  Chinese  they  set  the 
highest  value  on  education,  even  though  exam- 
inations may  have  been  unknown  among  them. 
Education,  however,  was  widely  ditfused.  .  .  . 
Assur-bani-pal's  library  was  open  to  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  all  his  subjects,  and  the  syllaljaries, 
grammars,  lexicons,  and  reading-books  that  it 
contained,  show  the  e-xtcnt  to  which  not  only 
their  own  language  was  studied  by  the  Assyrians, 
but  the  dead  language  of  ancient  Aeead  as  well. 
It  became  as  fashionable  to  compose  in  this  ex- 
tinct tongue  as  it  is  now-a-da\s  to  displaj'  one's 
proficiency  in  Latin  prose,  and  '  dog-Accailian  ' 
was  perjjctrateil  with  as  little  remorse  as  'dog- 
Latin  '  at  the  present  time.  One  of  the  Babylon- 
ian cylinders  found  by  G(Mieral  di  Cesnola  in  the 
temple-treasure  of  Kurium.  which  probal)l_y  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dj'nasty, 
has  a  legend  which  endeavours  to  imitate  the 
inscriptions  of  the  early  Accadian  princes;  but 
the  very  tirst  word,  by  an  unhappy  error,  bc- 
traj's  the  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  old  lan- 
guage possessed  by  its  composer.  Besides  a 
knowledge  of  Aeeadian,  the  educated  Assyrian 
was  recpiired  to  have  also  a  knowledge  of  Ara- 
maic, which  had  now  become  the  'lingua  franca' 
of  trade  and  diplomacy;  and  we  find  the  liab- 
shakeh  (Rab-sakki),  or  "prime  minister,  who  was 
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sent  against  Hezekiah  by  Sennaclierib,  acquainted 
with  Hebrew  as  well.  The  grammatical  and 
lexical  works  in  the  library  of  Nineveh  are  es- 
pecially interesting,  as  being  the  earliest  attempts 
of  the  kind  of  which  we  know,  and  it  is  curious 
to  tind  the  Hamiltonian  method  of  learning 
languages  forestalled  by  the  scribes  of  Assur- 
bani-pal.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  the  first 
enquiries  into  the  nature  of  speech,  and  the  lirst 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  were  due  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  comparing  two  languages  together;  it 
was  the  Accadian  which  forced  the  Semitic  As- 
syrian or  Babjdouian  to  study  his  own  tongue. 
And  already  in  these  first  efforts  the  main  princi- 
ples of  Semitic  grammar  are  laid  down  clearly 
and  definitely. " — A.  H.  Sayce,  Buhjjlonian,  Litera- 
ture, pp.  71-73. — "The  Babylonians  were  the 
Chinese  of  the  ancient  world.  They  were  es- 
sentially a  reading  and  writing  people.  .  .  .  The 
books  were  for  the  most  part  written  upon  clay 
with  a  wooden  reed  or  metal  stylus,  for  clay  was 
cheap  and  plentiful,  and  easily  impressed  with 
the  wedge-shaped  lines  of  which  the  characters 
were  composed.  But  besides  clay,  papyrus  and 
possibly  also  parchment  were  employed  as  writ- 
ing materials.  .  .  .  The  use  of  clay  for  writing 
purposes  extended,  along  with  Bab3-lonian  cul- 
ture, to  the  neighbouring  populations  of  the 
East.  ...  It  is  astonishing  how  much  matter 
can  be  compressed  into  the  compass  of  a  single 
tablet.  The  cuneiform  system  of  writing  allowed 
the  use  of  many  abbreviations  —  thanks  to  its 
'  ideographic  '  nature  —  and  the  characters  were 
frequently  of  a  very  minute  size.  Indeed,  so 
minute  is  the  writing  on  many  of  the  Ass3'rian 
(as  distinguished  from  the  Babylonian)  tablets 
that  it  is  clear  not  only  that  the  Assyrian  scribes 
and  readers  must  have  been  decidedly  short- 
sighted, but  also  that  the}'  must  have  made  use  of 
magnifying  glasses.  We  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  to  learn  that  Sir  A.  II.  Layard  dis- 
covered a  crystal  lens,  which  had  been  turned 
on  a  lathe,  upon  the  site  of  the  great  library  of 
Nineveh.  .  .  .  To  learn  the  cuneiform  syllabary 
was  a  task  of  much  time  and  labour.  The  stu- 
dent was  accordingly  provided  with  various 
means  of  assistance.  The  characters  of  the  syl- 
labary were  classified  and  named;  they  were 
further  arranged  according  to  a  certain  order, 
which  partly  depended  on  the  number  of  wedges 
or  lines  of  which  each  was  composed.  Moreover, 
what  we  may  term  dictionaries  were  compiled. 
...  To  learn  the  signs,  however,  with  their  mul- 
titudinous phonetic  values  and  ideographic  sig- 
nifications, was  not  the  whole  of  the  labour  which 
the  Babylonian  boy  had  to  accomplish.  The 
cuneiform  system  of  writing,  along  with  the  cul- 
ture which  had  produced  it,  had  been  the  inven- 
tion of  the  non-Semitic  Accado-Sumerian  race, 
from  whom  it  had  been  borrowed  by  the  Semites. 
In  Semitic  hands  the  syllabary  underwent  further 
modifications  and  additions,  but  it  bore  upon  it 
to  the  last  the  stamp  of  its  alien  origin.  On  this 
account  alone,  therefore,  the  Babylonian  student 
who  wished  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing  was  obliged  to  learn  the  extinct  lan- 
guage of  the  older  population  of  the  country. 
There  was,  however,  another  reason  which  even 
more  imperatively  obliged  him  to  study  the 
earlier  tongue.  A  large  proportion  of  the  an- 
cient literature,  more  especially  that  which  re- 
lated to  religious  subjects,  was  written  in  Accado- 
Sumcriau.     Even  the  law-cases  of  earlier  times, 


which  formed  precedents  for  the  law  of  a  later 
age,  were  in  the  same  language.  In  fact,  Accado- 
Sumerian  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
Semitic  Babylonians  that  Latin  has  stood  to  the 
modern  inhabitants  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Besides 
learning  the  syllabary,  therefore,  the  Babylonian 
boy  had  to  learn  the  extinct  language  of  Accad 
and  Sumer.  .  .  .  The  study  of  foreign  tongues 
naturally  brought  with  it  an  inquisitiveness  about 
the  languages  of  other  people,  as  well  as  a  pas- 
sion for  etymology.  .  .  .  But  there  were  other 
things  besides  languages  which  the  young  stu- 
dent in  the  schools  of  Babylonia  and  Assj'ria  was 
called  upon  to  learn.  Geography,  history,  the 
names  and  nature  of  plants,  birds,  animals,  and 
stones,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  law  and  re- 
ligion, were  all  objects  of  instruction.  The  Brit- 
ish JIuseum  possesses  what  may  be  called  the 
historical  exercise  of  some  Babylonian  lad  in 
the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar  or  Cyrus,  consist- 
ing of  a  list  of  the  kings  belonging  to  one  of 
the  early  dynasties,  which  he  had  been  required 
to  learn  by  heart.  ...  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  could  read 
and  write.  The  contract  tablets  are  written  in 
a  variety  of  running  hands,  .some  of  which  are 
as  bad  as  the  worst  that  passes  through  tlie  mod- 
ern post.  Every  legal  document  required  the 
signatures  of  a  number  of  witnesses,  and  most 
of  these  were  able  to  write  their  own  names. 
...  In  Assyria,  however,  education  was  by  no 
means  so  widely  spread.  Apart  from  the  upper 
and  professional  classes,  including  the  men  of 
business,  it  was  confined  to  a  special  body  of 
men  —  the  public  scribes.  .  .  .  There  was  none 
of  that  jealous  exclusion  of  women  in  ancient 
Babylonia  which  characterizes  the  East  of  to- 
day, and  it  is  probable  that  boys  and  girls  pur- 
sued their  studies  at  the  same  schools.  The  edu- 
cation of  a  child  must  have  begun  early." — A. 
H.  Sayce,  Social  Life  among  the  Babyloniatis, 
ch.  3. 

China. — "It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known 
that  Peking  contains  an  ancient  university ;  for, 
though  certain  buildings  connected  with  it  have 
been  frequently  described,  the  institution  itself 
has  been  but  little  noticed.  Itgives,  indeed,  so  few 
signs  of  life  that  it  is  not  surprising  it  should  be 
overlooked.  .  .  .  If  a  local  situation  be  deemed  an 
essential  element  of  identity,  this  old  university 
must  yield  the  palm  of  age  to  many  in  Europe, 
for  in  its  present  site  it  dates,  at  most,  only  from 
the  Yuen,  or  Mongol,  dynast)',  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  as  an  imijcrial 
institution,  having  a  fixed  organization  and  def- 
inite objects,  it  carries  its  histor_v,  or  at  least  its 
pedigree,  back  to  a  period  far  anterior  to  the 
founding  of  the  Great  Wall.  Among  the  Regu- 
lations of  the  House  of  Chow,  which  flourished  a 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  we  meet 
with  it  already  in  full-blown  vigor,  and  under  the 
identical  name  which  it  now  bears,  that  of  Kwots- 
zekien,  or  'School  for  the  Sous  of  the  Empire.' 
It  was  in  its  glory  before  the  light  of  science 
dawned  on  Greece,  and  when  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  were  pumping  their  secrets  from  the  priests 
of  Heliopolis.  And  it  still  exists,  but  it  is  only 
an  embodiment  of  '  life  in  def.th ; '  its  halls  are 
tombs,  and  its  officers  living  mummies.  In  the 
ISthBookof  the  Chowle  (see  Rites  de  Tcheou,  tra- 
duction par  fidouard  Biot),  we  find  the  functions 
of  the  heads  of  the  Kwotszekien  laid  down  with  a 
good  deal  of  minuteness.     The  presidents  were  to 
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adiuouish  thv  Ein|XTor  of  tliat  wliicli  is  good  and 
just,  ami  to  iiislruft  the  Sons  of  the  State  in  tlie 
'three  constant  virtues'  and  tlie  '  tliree  practical 
duties'— iu  other  words,  to  give  a  course  of  lec- 
tures ou  moral  philosophy.  The  vice-presi(lent.s 
were  to  reprove  the  Ern|)eror  for  his  faults  (i.  e. , 
to  perform  the  duty  of  ollicial  cen.sors)  and  to  dis- 
cipline the  Sons  of  "the  State  iu  the  sciences  and 
arts  —  viz.,  iu  arithmetic,  writing,  music,  arch- 
ery, horseuninship  and  ritual  ceremonies.  .  .  . 
The  olil  curriculum  is  religiously  adhered  to,  but 
greater  latitude  is  given,  as  we  shall  liave  occa- 
sion to  observe,  to  the  term  '  Sonsof  the  State. '  In 
the  days  of  Chow,  this  meant  the  heir-apparent, 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  children  of  the  nobility. 
L'nder  the  Tatsing  dyna.sty  it  signifies  men  of 
defective  scholarship  "throughout  the  provinces, 
who  |)urchase  literary  degrees,  and  more  specific- 
ally certain  indigent  stvulents  of  Peking,  who 
are  aiiled  by  the  imperial  bounty.  The  Kwotsze- 
kien  is  located  iu  the  nort hea.stern  angle  of  the 
Tartar  city,  with  a  temple  of  Confucius  attached, 
which  is  One  of  the  finest  in  tlie  Empire.  The 
main  edilice  (that  of  the  temple)  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle story  of  imposing  height,  with  a  porcelain  roof 
of  tent-like  curvature.  .  .  .  It  contains  no  seats, 
as  all  coiners  are  expected  to  stand  or  kneel  in 
presence  of  the  Great  Teacher.  Xeither  does  it 
lioast  anything  in  the  way  of  artistic  decoration, 
nor  exhibit  any  trace  of  that  neatness  and  taste 
which  we  look  for  in  a  sjicred  place.  Perhaps  its 
vast  area  is  designedly  left  to  dust  and  emptiness, 
in  order  that  nothing  may  intervene  to  disturb 
the  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  a  great  name 
which  receives  the  homage  of  a  nation.  ...  In 
an  adjacent  block  or  square  stands  a  pavilion 
known  as  the  '  Imi)erial  Lecture-room,'  liecause 
it  is  incumbent  on  each  occupant  of  the  Dragon 
throne  to  go  there  at  least  once  in  his  life-time  to 
hear  a  discourse  ou  the  nature  and  responsibilities 
of  his  office.  ...  A  canal  sjiaiined  by  marble 
bridges  encircles  the  pavilion,  and  arches  of  glit- 
tering porcelain,  in  excellent  repair,  adorn  the 
grounds.  Hut  neither  these  nor  the  ])avilion  it- 
self constitutes  the  chief  attraction  of  the  place. 
Under  a  long  corridor  which  encloses  the  entire 
space  may  be  seen  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  columns  of  massive  granite,  each  in- 
scribed with  a  portion  of  the  canonical  books. 
These  arc  the  'Stone  Classics' — the  entire  'Thir- 
teen,' which  formed  the  staph'  of  a  Chinese  edu- 
cation.being  here  enshriued  in  a  material  supjiosed 
to  be  imperishable.  Among  all  the  Universities 
in  the  world,  the  Kwotszekien  is  uni(iue  in  the 
possession  of  such  a  library.  This  is  not.  indeed, 
the  only  stone  library  e.xtant  —  another  of  equal 
extent  being  found  at  Singanfu.  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  the  Tangs.  Hut,  that  too,  was  the  property 
of  the  Kwotszekien  ten  centuries  ago,  when  Siii- 
gan  was  the  seat  of  empire.  The  '  School  for 
the  Sons  of  the  Empire '  must  needs  follow  the 
migrations  of  the  court ;  and  that  library,  costly 
as  it  was,  being  too  heavy  for  transijoriation,  it 
was  thought  best  to  sui)p"ly  its  place  by  the  new 
edition  which  we  have  been  describing.  ...  In 
front  of  the  temple  stands  a  forest  of  columns  of 
scarcely  inferior  interest.  They  are  three  hundred 
and  twenty  in  number,  and  contain  the  univers- 
ity roll  of  honor,  a  complete  list  of  all  who  since 
the  founding  of  the  institution  have  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  the  doctorate.  Allow  to  each  an 
average  of  two  hundre<l  names,  and  we  have  an 
army  of  doctors  sixty  thousand  strong  !     (By  the 


doctorate  I  mean  the  third  or  highest  degree.)  All 
these  received  their  investiture  at  the  Kwotsze- 
kien, and,  throwing  themselves  at  the  feet  of  its 
])i"esident,  enrolled  themselves  among  the  'Sons 
of  the  Empire.'  They  were  not,  however  —  at 
least  the  most  of  them  were  not — in  any  i)roper 
sense  aluiiiiii  of  the  Kwotszekien,  having  pureued 
their  studies  in  private,  and  won  their  lionors  by 
|)ublic  competition  in  the  halls  of  the  Civil-serv- 
ice Examining  Hoard.  .  .  .  There  is  an  immense 
area  occupied  by  lecture-rooms,  examination-halls 
and  lodging-apartments.  Hut  the  visitor  is  liable 
to  imagine  that  these,  too,  are  consecrated  to  a 
moiuimental  use  —  .so  rarely  is  a  student  or  a  pro- 
fessor to  be  seen  among  them.  Ordiiiaril}'  they 
are  as  desolate  as  the  balls  of  Haalbec  or  Pal- 
myra. In  fact,  this  great  school  for  the  'Sons 
of  the  Empire '  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  seat  of 
instruction,  and  degenerated  into  a  mere  append- 
age of  the  civil-service  competitive  examinations 
on  which  it  hangs  as  a  dead  weight,  corrupting 
and  debasing  instead  of  advancing  the  standarcl 
of  nati(raal  education." — W.  A.  P.  JIartin,  I'/ie 
Chiiii'se.  t/uir  Education,  Philuiiuphy  and  Litters, 
pp.  8.5-90. 

Persia. — "All  the  best  authorities  arc  agreed 
that  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  IVrsians  — 
or,  at  any  rate,  by  those  of  the  leading  clans  —  in 
the  education  of  their  sons.  During  the  first 
tive  years  of  his  life  the  boy  remained  wholly 
with  the  women,  and  was  sc-ircely,  if  at  all,  seen 
by  his  father.  After  that  time  his  training  com- 
menced. He  was  expected  to  rise  before  dawn, 
and  to  appear  at  a  certain  spot,  where  lie  was 
exercised  with  other  boys  of  his  age  in  running, 
slinging  stones,  shooting  with  the  bow,  and 
throwing  the  .iavelin.  At  seven  he  was  taught 
to  ride,  and  soon  afterward  he  was  allowed  to 
begin  to  hunt.  The  riding  included,  not  only 
the  ordinary  management  of  the  horse,  but  the 
power  of  jumping  on  and  otT  his  back  when  he 
was  at  speed,  and  of  shooting  with  the  bow  and 
throwing  the  javelin  with  unerring  aim,  while 
the  horse  was  .still  at  full  gallop.  The  hunting 
was  conducted  liy  state-offtcers,  who  aimed  at 
forming  by  its  means  in  the  youths  committed  to 
their  charge  all  the  qualities  needed  in  war. 
The  boys  were  made  to  bear  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  to  jierform  long  marches,  to  cross  rivers 
without  wetting  their  weapons,  to  sleep  in  the 
open  air  at  night,  to  be  content  with  a  single 
meal  in  two  days,  and  to  support  tliem.selves 
occasiimally  on  the  wild  products  of  the  country, 
acorns,  wild  i)ears  and  the  fruit  of  the  terebinth- 
tree.  On  days  when  there  was  no  hunting  they 
pas-sed  their  mornings  in  athletic  exercises,  and 
contests  with  the  bow  or  the  javelin,  after  which 
they  dined  simply  on  the  plain  food  mentioned 
above  as  that  of  Hk-  men  in  the  earl}-  times,  and 
then  employed  themselves  during  the  afternoon 
in  occupations  regarded  as  not  illiberal  —  for  in- 
stance, in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  planting, 
digging  for  roots,  and  the  like,  or  in  the  con- 
struction of  arms  and  hunting  implements,  such 
as  nets  and  springes.  Hardy  ami  temperate 
habits  being  secured  by  this  training,  the  point 
of  morals  on  which  their  preceptors  mainly  in- 
sisted was  the  rigid  observance  of  truth.  Of  in- 
tellectual education  they  had  but  little.  It  seems 
to  have  been  no  part  of  the  regular  training  of  a 
Persian  youlh  that  he  should  learn  to  read.  lie 
was  given  religious  noticms  and  a  certain  amount 
of    moral   knowledge  by   means  of    legendary 
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poems,  In  which  the  deeds  of  gods  and  heroes 
were  set  before  him  by  his  teachers,  who  recited 
or  sung  them  in  his  presence,  and  afterwards  re- 
quired him  to  repeat  what  he  liad  heard,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  give  some  account  of  it.  This  educa- 
tion continued  for  fifteen  years,  commencing 
when  the  boy  was  five,  and  terminating  wlien  he 
reached  tlie  age  of  twenty.  The  effect  of  this 
training  was  to  render  tlie  Persian  an  excellent 
soldier  and  a  most  accomplished  horseman.  .  .  . 
At  fifteen  years  of  age  the  Persian  was  con- 
sidered to  have  attained  to  manhood,  and  was 
enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  arm^-,  continuing 
liable  to  military  service  from  that  time  till  he 
reached  the  age  of  fifty.  Those  of  the  highest 
rank  became  the  body-guard  of  the  king,  and 
these  formed  the  garrison  of  the  capital.  .  .  . 
Others,  though  liable  to  military  service,  did  not 
adopt  arms  as  their  profession,  but  attached 
tlieinselves  to  the  Court  and  looked  to  civil  em- 
[iloyment,  as  satraps,  secretaries,  attendants, 
usliers,  judges,  inspectors,  messengers.  .  .  .  For 
trade  and  commerce  the  Persians  were  wont  to 
express  extreme  contempt." — G.  Rawlinson,  Tfie 
Fice  Great  MonairAies  of  the  Ancient  Eiiatern 
Worhl,  V.  3,  pp.  238-242.— After  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  according  to  Xenophon,  the  Persians  de- 
generated, in  the  education  of  their  youth  and 
otherwise.  "To  educate  the  youth  at  the  gates 
of  the  palace  is  still  the  custom,"  he  says;  "but 
the  attainment  and  practice  of  horsemanship  are 
extinct,  because  they  do  not  go  where  they  can 
gain  applause  by  exhibiting  skill  in  that  exercise. 
Whereas,  too,  in  former  times,  the  boys,  hearing 
causes  justly  decided  there,  were  considered  by 
tliat  means  to  learn  justice,  that  custom  is  alto- 
gether aVtered ;  for  they  now  see  those  gain  their 
causes  who  offer  the  highest  bribes.  Formerly, 
also,  boys  were  taught  the  virtues  of  the  various 
productions  of  the  earth,  in  order  that  they  might 
use  the  serviceable,  and  avoid  the  noxious:  but 
now  they  seem  to  be  taught  those  particulars 
that  they  may  do  as  much  harm  as  i)ossible ;  at 
least  there  are  nowhere  so  many  killed  or  injured 
by  poison  as  in  that  country." — Xenophon,  Ci/ro- 
pmlia  and  Hellenies ;  trans,  by  J.  S.  Watson  and 
II.  Dale.  pp.  284-283. 

Judaea. — "According  to  the  statement  of  Jo- 
sephus.  Moses  had  already  prescribed  '  that  boys 
.should  learn  the  most  important  laws,  becau.se 
that  is  the  best  knowledge  and  the  cause  of  pros- 
perity.' '  He  commanded  to  instruct  children  in 
the  elements  of  knowledge  (reading  and  writ- 
ing), to  teach  them  to  walk  according  to  the 
laws,  and  to  know  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers. 
The  latter,  that  they  might  imitate  them;  the 
former,  that  growing  up  with  the  laws  they 
might  not  transgress  them,  nor  have  the  excuse 
of  ignorance.'  Josephus  rcpeatedlj'  commends 
the  zeal  with  which  the  instruction  of  the  young 
was  carried  on.  '  We  take  most  pains  of  all  with 
the  instruction  of  children,  and  esteem  the  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  and  the  piety  corresponding 
with  them  the  most  important  affair  of  our  whole 
life. '  '  If  any  one  should  question  one  of  us  con- 
cerning the  laws,  he  would  more  easily  repeat 
all  than  his  own  name. "  Since  we  leam  them 
from  our  first  consciousness,  we  have  them,  as  it 
were,  engraven  on  our  souls;  and  a  transgression 
is  rare,  but  the  averting  of  punishment  impossi- 
ble.' In  like  manner  does  Philo  express  himself: 
'  Since  the  Jews  esteem  their  laws  as  divine  reve- 
lations, and  are  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 


them  from  their  earliest  youth,  they  bear  the 
image  of  the  law  in  their  souls.'  ...  In  view  of 
all  this  testimony  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in 
the  circles  of  genuine  Judaism  boys  were  from 
their  tenderest  chUdhood  made  acquainted  with 
the  demands  of  the  law.  That  this  education  in 
the  law  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  duty  and 
task  of  parents  is  self-evident.  But  it  appears, 
that  even  in  the  age  of  Christ,  care  was  also 
taken  for  the  instruction  of  youth  by  the  erec- 
tion of  schools  on  the  part  of  the  community.  .  .  . 
The  later  tradition  that  Joshua  ben  Gamla  (Jesus 
the  son  of  Gamaliel)  enacted  that  teachers  of  boys 
.  .  .  should  be  appointed  in  every  province  and 
in  every  town,  and  that  children  of  the  age  of  six 
or  seven  should  be  brought  to  them,  is  by  no 
means  incredible.  The  only  Jesus  the  son  of 
Gamaliel  known  to  history  is  the  high  priest  of 
that  name,  about  63-65  after  Christ.  ...  It  must 
therefore  be  he  who  is  intended  in  the  above  no- 
tice. As  his  measures  presuppose  a  somewhat 
longer  existence  of  boys'  schools,  we  may  with- 
out hesitation  transfer  them  to  the  age  of  Christ, 
even  though  not  as  a  general  and  established  in- 
stitution. The  subject  of  instruction,  as  already 
appears  from  the  above  passages  of  Josephus 
and  Philo,  was  as  good  as  exclusively  the  law. 
For  only  its  inculcation  in  the  youthful  mind, 
and  not  the  means  of  general  education,  was 
the  aim  of  all  this  zeal  for  the  instruction  of 
youth.  And  indeed  the  earliest  in.struction  was 
in  the  reading  and  inculcation  of  the  text  of 
scripture.  .  .  .  Habitual  practice  went  hand  in 
hand  with  theoretical  instruction.  For  though 
children  were  not  actually  bound  to  fulfil  the 
law,  they  were  yet  accustomed  to  it  from  their 
youth  up." — E.  Schiirer,  History  of  the  Jeirish 
People  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  v.  2,  pp.  47-50. 
— In  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  the  Council  of  Sev- 
enty Elders  "instituted  regularly  appointed 
readings  from  the  Law ;  on  everj-  sabbath  and  on 
every  week  day  a  portion  from  the  Pentateuch 
was  to  be  read  to  the  assembled  congregation. 
Twice  a  week,  when  the  country  people  came 
up  from  the  villages  to  market  in  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  or  to  appeal  at  the  courts  of  justice, 
some  verses  of  the  Pentateuch,  however  few. 
were  read  publicly.  At  first  only  the  learned 
were  allowed  to  read,  but  at  last  it  was  looked 
upon  as  so  great  an  honour  to  belong  to  the 
readers,  that  every  one  attempted  or  desired  to 
do  so.  Unfortunately  the  characters  in  which 
the  Torah  was  written  were  hardlj-  readable. 
Until  that  date  the  text  of  the  Torah  had  been 
written  in  the  ancient  style  with  Plio'iiician 
or  old  Babylonian  characters,  which  could  only 
be  deciphered  by  practised  scribes.  .  .  .  From 
the  constant  reading  of  the  Law,  there  arose 
among  the  Judaeans  an  intellectual  activity  and 
vigour,  which  at  last  gave  a  special  character 
to  the  whole  nation.  The  Torah  became  their 
spiritual  and  intellectual  property,  and  their  own 
inner  sanctuary.  At  this  time  there  sprang  up 
other  important  institutions,  namely,  schools, 
where  the  young  men  could  stimulate  their  ar- 
dour and  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  Law 
and  its  teachings.  The  intellectual  leaders  of 
the  people  continuallj-  enjoined  on  the  rising 
generation,  'Bring  up  a  great  miuiy  disciples.' 
And  what  they  enjoined  so  strenuously  they 
themselves  must  have  assisted  to  accomplish. 
One  of  these  religious  schools  (Beth-W^aad)  was 
probably  established  in  Jerusalem.     The  teach- 
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crs  wtri-  callfd  scribes  (soi)lKTini)  or  wise  men; 
the  disciples,  pupils  of  llie  wise  (Talinude  Clin- 
cliainiml.  The  wise  ineii  or  scribes  bad  a  two- 
fcilil  work;  on  the  one  band  they  bad  to  explain 
the  Torah.  and  on  the  iilher,  to  make  the  laws 
applicable  to  each  individual  and  to  the  coniinu- 
nity  at  large.  Tins  supplementary  inteqireta- 
tioii  was  called  •explanation'  (Midrasb);  it  was 
not  allofrether  arbitrary,  but  rested  upon  certain 
rules  laid  down  for  tlie  proper  interpretation  of 
the  law.  The  supreme  council  and  the  houses  of 
learning  worked  together,  and  one  completed  the 
otiier.  A  hardly  perceptible,  but  most  import- 
ant movement  was  the  result;  for  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Judieans  of  that  age  were  endowed 
with  a  characteristic,  which  they  might  other- 
wise have  claimed  as  inltorn.  the  talent  for  re- 
search and  the  intellectual  penetration,  needed 
for  turning  and  returning  words  and  data,  in 
order  to  discover  some  new  and  hidden  mean- 
ing."—II.  Oraetz.  Hi"!,  "f  tlif  Jein<,  r.  1,  c/i.  20. 
— Schools  of  the  Prophets. — "  In  his  [Samuel's] 
time  we  tirst  hear  of  what  in  modern  phraseology 
are  called  the  Schools  of  the  Prophets.  'What- 
ever be  the  precise  meaning  uf  the  peculiar  word, 
which  now  came  first  into  use  as  the  designation 
of  these  companies,  it  is  evident  that  their  im- 
mediate mission  ccmsisted  in  uttering  religious 
hymns  or  songs,  accompanied  by  musical  instru- 
nients  —  psaltery,  tabret,  pijjc  and  harp,  and  cym- 
bals. In  them,  as  in  the  few  solitary  instances 
of  their  predecessors,  the  characteristic  element 
was  that  the  silent  seer  of  visions  found  an  articu- 
late voice,  gushing  forth  in  a  rhythiuical  flow, 
which  at  once  riveted  the  attention  of  the  hearer. 
These,  or  such  as  these,  were  the  gifts  which 
under  Samuel  were  now  organized,  if  one  may 
sav  so,  into  a  system." — Dean  Stanley,  Lects.  on 
III',  Hist.  .iftheJeirinh  Church,  leet.  18. 

Greece. — A  description  of  the  Athenian  educa- 
tion of  the  yoimg  is  given  by  Plato  in  one  of  his 
dialogues:  "  Education,"  be  siiys,  "and  admoni- 
tion commence  in  the  lirst  years  of  childhood, 
and  la.st  to  the  very  end  of  life.  Mother  and 
nurse  and  father  and  tutor  are  quarrelling  about 
the  improvement  of  the  child  as  soon  as  ever  he 
is  able  to  understand  them:  he  cannot  say  or  do 
anything  without  their  setting  forth  to  him  that 
this  is  just  and  that  is  unjust;  this  is  honourable, 
that  is  dishonourable ;  this  is  holy,  that  is  unholy  ; 
do  this  and  abstain  from  that.  And  if  he  obeys, 
well  and  good;  if  not,  he  is  straightened  "by 
threats  and  blows,  like  a  piece  of  warped  wood. 
At  a  later  stage  they  send  him  to  teachers,  and 
enjoin  them  to  see  to  his  manners  even  more  than 
to  his  reading  and  music;  and  the  teachers  do  as 
they  are  desired.  And  when  the  boy  has  learned 
his  letters  and  is  beginning  to  understand  what  is 
written,  as  before  he  understood  only  what  was 
spoken,  they  put  into  his  hands  the  works  of  great 
poets,  whicli  he  reads  at  school ;  in  these  are  con- 
tained many  admonitions,  and  many  tales,  and 
praises,  and  encomia  of  ancient  famous  men, 
which  he  is  required  to  learn  by  heart,  in  order 
that  he  may  imitate  or  emtdatethem  and  desire 
to  become  like  them.  Then,  again,  the  teachers 
of  the  lyre  take  similar  care  that  their  young  dis- 
ciple is  temperate  and  gets  into  no  mischief;  and 
when  they  have  taught  him  the  use  of  the  lyre, 
they  intrcxluee  him  to  the  poems  of  other  excel- 
lent poets,  who  are  the  lyric  poets;  and  these 
they  set  to  music,  and  make  their  harmonies  and 
rhythms  quite  familiar  to  the  children,  in  order 


that  they  may  learn  to  be  more  gentle,  and  har- 
monious, and  rhythmical,  and  so  more  fitted  for 
speech  and  action;  for  the  life  of  luen  in  even- 
part  has  need  of  harmony  and  rhylhni.  Theii 
they  send  them  to  [he  master  of  gymnastic,  inonler 
that  their  bodies  may  better  minister  to  the  vir- 
tuous mind,  and  that  the  weakness  of  their  bodies 
may  not  force  them  to  play  the  coward  in  war  or 
on  any  other  occasion.  This  is  what  is  done  by 
those  who  have  the  means,  and  those  who  have 
the  means  are  the  rich;  their  children  begin  edu- 
cation soonest  and  leave  off  latest.  'When  they 
have  done  with  masters,  the  state  again  compels 
them  to  learn  the  laws,  and  live  after  the  pattern 
which  they  furnish,  and  not  after  their  own  fan- 
cies; and  just  as  in  learning  to  write,  the  writing- 
master  tirst  draws  lines  with  a  .style  for  the  usi' 
of  the  young  beginner,  and  gives  him  the  tablet 
and  makes  him  follow  the  lines,  so  the  city  draws 
the  laws,  which  were  the  invention  of  good  law- 
givers who  were  of  old  times;  these  are  given  to 
the  young  man,  in  order  to  guide  him  in  his  con- 
duct whether  as  ruler  or  ruled ;  and  he  who  trans- 
gresses them  is  to  be  corrected,  or,  in  other  words, 
called  to  account,  which  is  a  term  used  not  only 
in  your  country,  but  also  in  many  others.  Now 
when  there  is  all  this  care  about  virtue  private 
and  public,  why,  Socrate.s,  do  you  still  wonder  and 
doubt  whether  virtue  can  be  taught?" — Plato, 
Protai/oraa  {Dialoyuex ;  traiiK.  hy  Joirett,  r.  1). — 
The  ideas  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  are  in  the 
following :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  children 
should  be  taught  those  usefid  things  which  are 
really  necessary,  but  not  all  things;  for  occupa- 
tions are  divided  into  liberal  and  illiberal;  and  to 
j-oung  children  should  be  imparted  only  such 
kinds  of  knowledge  as  will  be  useful  to  them 
without  vulgarizing  them.  And  any  occupation, 
art,  or  science,  which  makes  the  body  or  soul  or 
mind  of  the  freeman  less  tit  for  the  i)racticc  or 
exercise  of  virtue,  is  vulgar;  wherefore  we  call 
those  arts  vulgar  whicli  tend  to  defonii  the  body, 
and  likewi.se  all  paid  employments,  for  they  ab- 
sorb and  degrade  the  mind.  There  are  also  some 
liberal  arts  quite  proper  for  a  freeman  to  acqinre. 
but  only  in  a  certain  degree,  and  if  be  jittend 
to  them  too  closely,  in  order  to  obtain  perfection 
in  them,  the  .same  evil  effects  will  follow.  The 
object  also  which  a  man  sets  before  him  makes  a 
great  difference;  if  he  does  or  learns  anything 
for  his  own  sake  or  for  the  .sake  of  his  friends,  or 
with  a  view  to  excellence,  the  action  will  not  ap- 
pear illiberal;  but  if  done  for  the  sake  of  others, 
the  very  same  action  will  be  thought  menial  and 
servile.  The  received  subjects  of  instruction,  as 
I  have  alreadj'  remarked,  are  partly  of  a  liberal 
and  partly  of  an  illiberal  character.  The  custom- 
ary branches  of  education  are  in  number  four: 
they  are  —  (1)  reading  and  writing.  (2)  gymnastic 
exercises,  (3)  music,  to  which  is  sometimes  added 
(4)  drawing.  Of  these,  reading  and  writing  and 
drawing  are  regarded  as  useful  for  the  purposes 
of  life  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises are  thought  to  infuse  courage.  Concerning 
music  a  doubt  may  be  raised  —  in  our  own  day 
most  men  cultivate  it  for  the  sake  of  pleasure, 
but  originally  it  was  included  in  education,  be- 
cause nature  herself,  as  bas  been  often  .said,  re- 
quires that  we  shoidd  be  able,  not  only  to  work 
well,  but  to  use  leisure  well;  for,  as  I  must  re- 
peat once  and  again,  the  first  principle  of  all 
action  is  leisure.  Both  are  required,  but  leisure 
is  better  tlian  occupation ;  and  tlierefore  the  ques 
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tion  must  be  asked  in  good  earnest,  what  ought 
we  to  do  when  at  leisure  ?  Clearl}'  we  ought 
not  to  be  amusing  ourselves,  for  then  amusement 
would  be  the  end  of  life.  But  if  this  is  in- 
conceivable, and  yet  amid  serious  occupations 
amusement  is  needed  more  than  at  other  times 
(for  he  who  is  hard  at  work  has  need  of  relax- 
ation, and  aiuuscment  gives  rela.xation,  whereas 
occupation  is  always  accompanied  with  exertion 
and  effort),  at  suitable  times  we  should  introduce 
amu.sements,  and  they  should  be  our  medicines, 
forllie  emotion  which  they  create  in  the  soul  is  a 
relaxation,  and  from  the  pleasure  we  obtain  rest. 
...  It  is  clear  then  that  there  are  branches  of 
learning  and  education  which  we  must  study 
with  a  view  to  the  cnjojraent  of  leisure,  and 
these  are  to  be  valued  for  their  own  sake ;  whereas 
those  kinds  of  knowledge  which  are  useful  in 
business  are  to  be  deemed  necessary,  and  exist 
for  the  sake  of  other  things.  And  therefore  our 
fathers  admitted  music  into  education,  not  on  the 
ground  either  of  its  necessity  or  utility,  for  it 
is  not  necessary,  nor  indeed  useful  in  the  same 
manner  as  reading  and  writing,  which  are  useful 
in  money-making,  in  the  management  of  a  house- 
liold,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  in 
political  life,  nor  like  drawing,  useful  for  a  more 
correct  judgment  of  the  works  of  artists,  nor 
again  like  gymnastic,  which  gives  health  and 
strength ;  fur  neither  of  these  is  to  be  gained 
from  music.  There  remains,  then,  the  use  of 
music  for  intellectual  enjoyment  in  leisure; 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  reason  of  its  in- 
troduction, this  being  one  of  the  ways  in  which  it 
is  thought  tliat  a  freeman  should  pass  his  leisure. 
.  .  .  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  say  that  the 
ancients  witness  to  us ;  for  their  opinion  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  music  is  one  of  the 
received  and  traditional  branches  of  education. 
Further,  it  is  clear  that  children  should  be  in- 
structed in  some  useful  things, —  for  example,  in 
reading  and  writing, —  not  only  for  their  useful- 
ness, but  also  because  many  other  sorts  of  knowl- 
edge are  acquired  through  them.  With  a  like 
view  they  may  be  taught  drawing,  not  to  pre- 
vent their  making  mistakes  in  their  own  pur- 
chases, or  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  imposed 
upon  in  the  buying  or  selling  of  articles,  but 
rather  because  it  makes  them  judges  of  the  beauty 
of  the  human  form.  To  be  always  seeking  after 
the  useful  does  not  become  free  and  exalted  souls. 
.  .  .  We  reject  the  professional  instruments  and 
also  the  professional  mode  of  education  in  music  — 
and  b}-  professional  we  mean  that  which  is  adopted 
in  contests,  for  in  this  the  performer  practises  the 
art,  not  for  the  sake  of  his  own  improvement,  but 
in  order  to  give  pleasure,  and  that  of  a  vulgar 
sort,  to  his  hearers.  For  this  reason  the  execu- 
tion of  such  music  is  not  the  part  of  a  freeman 
but  of  a  paid  performer,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
performers  are  vulgarized,  for  the  end  at  which 
they  aim  is  bad." — Aristotle,  Politics  (Jmrett's 
Traiislittioii),  bk.  8. — "The  most  striking  differ- 
ence between  early  Greek  education  and  ours  was 
undoubtedly  this :  that  the  physical  development 
of  boj's  was  attended  to  in  a  special  place  and  hy 
a  special  master.  It  was  not  thought  sufficient 
for  them  to  play  the  chance  games  of  childhood ; 
they  underwent  careful  bodily  training  under  a 
very  fixed  system,  which  was  determined  by  the 
athletic  contests  of  after  life.  .  .  .  When  we  com- 
pare what  the  Greeks  afforded  to  their  boys,  we 
find  it  divided  into  two  contrasted  kinds  of  exer- 


cise :  hunting,  which  was  practised  by  the  Spar- 
tans verj-  keenly,  and  no  doubt  also  by  the 
Eleans  and  Arcadians,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Xenophon's  '  Tract  on  (Hare)  Hunting ' ;  and 
gymnastics,  which  in  the  case  of  boys  were  car- 
ried on  in  the  so-called  palaestra,  a  sort  of  open- 
air  gymnasium  (in  our  sense)  kept  by  private  in- 
dividuals as  a  speculation,  and  to  which  the  boys 
were  sent,  as  they  were  to  their  ordinary  school- 
master. We  find  that  the  Spartans,  who  had 
ample  scope  for  hunting  with  dogs  in  the  glens 
and  coverts  of  Mount  Taygetus,  rather  despised 
mere  exercises  of  dexterity  in  the  palrestra,  just 
as  our  sportsmen  would  think  very  little  of  spend- 
ing hours  in  a  gymnasium.  But  those  Greeks  who 
lived  in  towns  like  Athens,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
thickly  populated  and  well-cultivated  country, 
could  not  possibly  obtain  hunting,  and  therefore 
found  the  most  efficient  substitute.  Still  we  find 
them  very  far  behind  the  English  in  their  knowl- 
edge or  taste  for  out-of-door  games.  .  .  .  The 
Greeks  had  no  playgrounds  beyond  the  pakestra 
or  gymnasium;  they  had  no  plaj'grounds  in  our 
sense,  and  though  a  few  proverbs  speak  of  swim- 
ming as  a  universal  accomplishment  which  boys 
learned,  the  silence  of  Greek  literature  on  the 
subject  makes  one  very  suspicious  as  to  the  gen- 
eralit)-  of  such  training.  ...  In  one  point,  cer- 
tainly, the  Greeks  agreed  more  with  the  modern 
English  than  with  an)-  other  civilised  nation. 
They  regarded  sport  as  a  really  serious  thing. 
.  .  .  The  names  applied  to  the  exercising-places 
indicate  their  principal  uses.  Palaestra  means  a 
wrestling  place ;  gymnasium  originally  a  place  for 
naked  exercise,  but  the  word  early  lost  this  con- 
notation and  came  to  mean  mere  physical  train- 
ing. ...  In  order  to  leave  home  and  reach  the 
palaestra  safely  as  well  as  to  return,  Greek  boys 
were  put  under  the  charge  of  a  paedagogue,  in  no 
way  to  be  identified  (as  it  now  is)  with  a  schoolmas- 
ter. ...  I  think  we  may  be  justified  in  asserting 
that  the  study  of  the  epic  poets,  especially  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  was  the  earliest  intellectual 
exercise  of  schoolboys,  and,  in  the  case  of  fairly 
educated  parents,  even  anticipated  the  learning  of 
letters.  For  the  latter  is  never  spoken  of  as  part 
of  a  mother's  or  of  home  education.  Reading  was 
not  so  universal  or  so  necessary  as  it  now  is.  .  .  . 
We  may  assume  that  books  of  Homer  were  read 
or  recited  to  growing  boys,  and  that  they  were 
encouraged  or  required  to  learn  them  off  by  heart. 
This  is  quite  certain  to  all  who  estimate  justly 
the  enormous  influence  ascribed  to  Homer,  and 
the  principles  assumed  by  the  Greeks  to  have 
underlain  his  work.  He  was  universally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  moral  teacher,  whose  characters 
were  drawn  with  a  moral  intent,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  example  or  avoidance.  .  .  .  Accordingly 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  supposed  to  contain 
all  that  was  useful,  not  only  for  godliness,  but 
for  life.  All  the  arts  and  sciences  were  to  be  de- 
rived (by  interpretation)  from  these  sacred  texts. 
...  In  early  days,  and  in  poor  towns,  the  place 
of  teaching  was  not  well  appointed,  nay,  even  in 
many  places,  teaching  in  the  open  air  prevailed. 
.  .  .  This  was  .  .  .  like  the  old  hedge  schools  of 
Ireland,  and  no  doubt  of  Scotland  too.  They 
also  took  advantage,  especially  in  hot  weather,  of 
colonnades,  or  shady  corners  among  public  build- 
ings, as  at  Winchester  the  summer  term  was  called 
cloister-time,  from  a  similar  practice,  even  in  that 
wealthy  foundation,  of  instructing  in  the  cloisters. 
On  the  other  hand,  properly  appointed  schools  in 
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rcs|ifCtal)U' towns  were  furnished  witli  some  taste, 
and  artiirdii)'.'  to  traditional  notions.  .  .  .  We 
niav  lie  sure  that  there  were  no  tallies  or  desks, 
such  furniture  beins  unusual  in  Greek  houses: 
it  was  the  universal  custom,  while  reading  or 
writing',  to  hold  the  book  or  roll  on  the  knee 
—  to  us  an  ineonvenieni  thing  to  do,  but  still 
common  in  the  Ea.st.  There  are  some  interesting 
sentences,  given  for  exercise  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
in  the  little  known  '  Inlerjiretamenta  '  of  Dosi- 
tlieus.  now  erlited  and  explained  by  German 
scholars.  The  entry  of  the  boy  is  tints  described, 
in  parallel  tJreek  and  Latin:  "'First  I  salute  the 
master,  who  returns  my  salute:  Good  morning, 
master;  good  morning,  school  fellows.  Give  me 
my  place,  my  seat,  my  stool.  Sit  closer.  Jlove 
up  that  way.  This  is  my  place,  I  took  it  first. ' 
This  nii.xture  of  politenessand  wrangling  is  amus- 
ing, and  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  all  ages.  It 
seems  that  the  seats  were  movable.  .  .  .  The 
usual  subdivision  of  education  was  into  three 
parts:  letters,  .  .  .  including  reading,  writing, 
counting,  and  learning  of  the  poets;  music  in  the 
stricter  s<'nse,  including  singing  and  phiying  on 
the  lyre:  and  lastly  gymnastic,  which  included 
dancing.  ...  It  is  .said  that  at  Sparta  tlie  edu- 
cation in  reading  and  writing  Avas  not  thought 
necessary,  and  there  have  been  long  discussions 
among  the  learned  whether  tlic  ordinary  Spar- 
tan in  classical  days  was  able  to  read.  We  find 
that  Aristotle  adds  a  fourth  subject  to  the  three 
above  named  —  drawing,  which  he  thinks  requi- 
site.  like  music,  to  enable  the  educate<l  man  to 
judge  rightly  of  works  of  art.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  wide  dififusion  of  drawing  or  paint- 
ing among  the  Greeks,  as  among  us.  .  .  .  Later 
on.  under  the  learn<Ml  inlluences  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  paid  professoriate  of  K<miaii  day.s,  sub- 
jects nudtiplied  with  the  decline  of  mental 
vigour  and  siiontaneity  of  the  age,  and  children 
began  to  be  pestered,  as  they  now  are,  with  a 
quantity  of  subjects,  all  thought  necessary  to  a 
proper  education,  and  accordingly  all  imperfectly 
acquired.  This  was  called  the  encyclical  edu- 
cation, which  is  preserved  in  our  Eiicyclopa'dia 
of  knowledge.  It  included, (1)  grammar,(2)  rheto- 
ric, (3)  dialectic,  (4)  arithmetic,  (.5)  music,  (G)  ge- 
ometry, (7)  astronomy,  and  these  were  divided 
into  the  earlier  Trivium,  and  the  later  Quadri- 
vium."— J.  P.  llaliafFy,  Old  Givik  Kdnentinn,  ch. 
3-.">.  —  "Keading  was  taught  with  the  greatest 
pains,  the  utmost  care  was  taken  with  the  in- 
tonation of  the  voice,  and  the  articulation  of  the 
throat.  We  have  lost  the  power  of  distinguish- 
ing between  accent  and  quantity.  The  Greeks 
did  not  acquire  it  without  long  and  an.xious  train- 
ing of  the  ear  an<I  the  vocal  organs.  This  was 
the  duty  of  the  phonascus.  Homer  was  the  com- 
mon study  of  all  Greeks.  The  Iliad  and  Odys- 
see  were  at  once  the  Bible,  the  Shakesiieare,  the 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Arabian  Nights  of  the 
Hellenic  race.     Long  passages  and  indeed  whole 

1 ks  were  learnt  by  heart.     The  Greek,  as  a 

rule,  learnt  no  language  but  his  ow  n.  Ne.xt  to 
reading  and  repetition  came  writing,  which  was 
carefully  taught.  Composition  naturally  fol- 
lowed, and  the  burden  of  correcting  exercises, 
which  still  weighs  down  the  backs  of  schoolma.s- 
ters.  dates  from  these  early  times.  Closely  con- 
nected with  reading  and  "writing  is  the  "art  of 
reckoning,  and  the  science  of  numbers  leads  us 
easily  to  music.  Plato  considered  arithmetic  as 
the  best  spur  to  a  sleepy  and  uninstructed  spirit; 


we  see  from  the  Platonic  dialogues  how  mathe- 
matical i>roblcms  employ e<l  the  mind  and  thoughts 
of  young  Athenians.  5lany  of  the  more  diltieult 
arithmetical  nperations  were  solved  by  geomet- 
rical methods,  but  the  Greeks  carried  the  art 
of  leaching  numbers  to  considerable  refinement. 
They  used  the  abacus,  and  hail  an  elaborate 
tnetiiod  of  finger  reckoning,  which  was  service- 
able up  to  10,000.  Drawing  was  the  crowning 
acconi|)lishmentto  this  vestibule  of  training.  By 
the  time  the  fourteenth  year  was  completed,  the 
Greek  boy  would  have  liegun  to  devote  himself 
seriously  to  the  practice  of  athletics." — ().  Brown- 
ing. .1//  Iiilrvdiirtiiiii  tiilhc  lliHtiivij  of  Ediifiitii'uid 
Theiiriin,  rh.\. — "It  has  sometimes  been  imagineil 
that  in  Greece  separate  edifices  were  not  erected 
as  with  us  expressly  for  seliool-houses,  but  that 
both  the  didaskalos  and  the  philosopher  taught 
their  pupils  in  fields,  gardens  or  shady  groves. 
But  this  was  not  the  common  practice,  though 
many  schoolmasters  appear  to  have  had  no  other 
place  wherein  to  assemble  their  iiupils  than  the 
portico  of  a  temple  or  some  sliellered  corner  in 
the  street,  where  in  spite  of  the  din  of  business 
and  the  throng  of  passengers  the  worship  of  learn- 
ing was  publicly  jierformed.  .  .  .  Butthe.se  were 
the  schools  of  the  humliler  classes.  For  the  chil- 
dren of  the  noble  and  the  opulent  sp;ici<nis 
structures  were  raised,  and  furnished  with  tables, 
desks. —  for  that  jieculiar  species  of  grammateion 
which  ri'sembled  the  iilate  cupboard,  can  have 
been  nothing  but  a  desk, —  forms,  and  whatsoever 
else  their  studies  re(|uired.  Mention  is  made  of  a 
school  at  Chios  which  contained  one  hundred  and 
twenty  boys,  all  of  whom  save  one  were  killed  by 
the  falling  in  of  the  roof.  .  .  .  The  apparatus  of 
an  ancient  .school  was  somewhat  com)ilicated: 
there  were  nuithcmatical  instruments,  globes, 
maps,  and  charts  of  the  heavens,  together  with 
boards  whereon  to  trace  geometrical  figures,  tab- 
lets, large  and  small,  of  box-wood,  fir,  or  ivory, 
triangular  iu  form,  some  folding  with  two.  an<l 
others  with  many  leaves;  books  too  and  paper, 
skins  of  parchment,  wax  for  covering  the  tablets, 
which,  if  we  may  believe  Aristophanes,  peo])le 
sometimes  ate  when  they  were  hungry.  To  the 
above  were  added  rulers,  reed-pens,  pen-cases, 
pcn-knivi's,  pencils,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
rod  which  kept  them  to  the  stead}'  use  of  all  these 
things.  At  Athens  these  schools  were  not  jiro- 
vidcd  by  the  state.  They  were  private  specu- 
lations, and  each  master  was  regulateil  in  his 
charges  by  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  and 
the  fortunes  of  his  pupils.  Some  appear  to  have 
been  extremely  moderate  in  their  demands.  .  .  . 
The  earliest  task  to  be  performed  at  school  was  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  characters,  large 
and  small,  to  si)cll  next,  next  to  read.  ...  In 
teaching  the  art  of  writing  their  practice  nearly 
resembled  our  own.  ,  .  .  These  things  were  neces- 
sarily the  first  step  in  the  first  class  of  studies, 
which  were  denominated  music,  and  compre- 
hended everything  connected  with  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  mind;  and  they  were  carried  to  a 
certain  extent  before  the  second  division  called 
gymnastics  was  commenced.  They  reversed  the 
plan  commonly  adopted  among  ourselves,  for 
with  them  poetry  preceded  prose,  a  practice  which, 
cooperating  with  their  susceptible  teniiierament, 
impressed  upon  the  national  mind  that  imagina- 
tive character  for  which  it  was  prei?minently  dis- 
tinguished. And  the  poets  in  whose  works  they 
were  first  initiated  were  of  all  the  most  poetical, 
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the  authors  of  lyrical  and  dithyrambic  pieces, 
selections  from  whose  verses  they  committed  to 
memory,  thus  acqidring  early  a  rich  store  of 
sentences  and  imagery  ready  to  bo  adduced  in 
argument  or  illustration,  to  furnish  familiar  allu- 
sions or  to  be  woven  into  the  texture  of  their 
style.  .  .  .  Among  the  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge most  necessary  to  be  studied,  and  to  which 
they  applied  themselves  nearly  from  the  outset, 
was  arithmetic,  without  some  inkling  of  which,  a 
man,  in  Plato's  opinion,  could  scarcely  be  a  citi- 
zen at  all.  .  .  .  The  importance  attached  to  this 
branch  of  education,  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  furnishes  one  proof  that 
the  Athenians  were  preeminently  men  of  business, 
who  in  all  their  admiration  for  the  good  and 
beautiful  never  lost  sight  of  those  things  which 
promote  the  comfort  of  life,  and  enable  a  man 
effectually  to  perform  his  ordinary  duties.  With 
the  same  views  were  geometry  and  astronomy 
pursued.  .  .  .  The , importance  of  music,  in  the 
education  of  the  Greeks,  is  generally  understood. 
It  was  employed  to  effect  several  purposes.  First, 
to  sooth  and  mollify  the  fierceness  of  the  national 
character,  and  prejiare  the  way  for  the  lessons  of 
the  poets,  which,  delivered  amid  the  sounding  of 
melodious  strings,  when  the  soul  was  rapt  and 
elevated  by  harmony,  by  the  excitement  of  num- 
bers, by  the  magic  of  the  sweetest  associations, 
took  a  firm  hold  upon  the  mind,  and  generally 
retained  it  during  life.  Secondly,  it  enabled  the 
citizens  gracefully  to  perform  their  part  in  the 
amusements  of  social  life,  every  person  being  in 
his  turn  called  upon  at  entertainments  to  sing  or 
play  upon  the  lyre.  Thirdly,  it  was  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  join  in  the  sacred  choruses,  ren- 
dered frequent  by  the  piety  of  the  state,  and  for 
Ih;'  due  performance  in  old  age  of  many  offices  of 
religion,  the  sacerdotal  character  belonging  more 
or  less  to  all  the  citizens  of  Athens.  Fourthly, 
as  much  of  the  learning  of  a  Greek  was  martial 
and  designed  to  fit  him  for  defending  his  country, 
he  require<l  some  knowledge  of  music  that  on 
the  field  of  battle  his  voice  might  harmoniously 
mingle  with  those  of  his  countrymen,  in  chaimt- 
ing  those  stirring,  impetuous,  and  terrible  melo- 
dies, called  preans,  which  preceded  the  first  shock 
of  fight.  For  some,  or  all  of  these  reasons,  the 
science  of  music  began  to  be  cultivated  among 
the  Hellenes,  at  a  period  almost  beyond  the  reach 
even  of  tradition." — J.  A.  St.  John,  The  Hellenes, 
Ilk.  2,  elt.  4.  —  '■  In  thinking  of  Greek  education  as 
furnishing  a  possible  model  for  us  moderns,  there 
is  one  point  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind : 
Greek  education  was  intended  only  for  the  few, 
for  the  wealthy  and  well-born.  Upon  all  others, 
upon  slaves,  barbarians,  the  working  and  trading 
classes,  and  generally  upon  all  persons  spending 
their  lives  in  pursuit  of  wealth  or  any  private  ends 
whatsoever,  it  would  have  seemed  to  be  thrown 
away.  Even  well-born  women  were  generally 
excluded  from  most  of  its  benefits.  The  subjects 
of  education  were  the  sons  of  full  citizens,  them- 
selves preparing  to  be  full  citizens,  and  to  exer- 
cise all  the  functions  of  such.  The  duties  of  such 
persons  were  completely  summed  up  under  two 
heads,  duties  to  the  family  and  duties  to  the 
State,  or,  as  the  Greeks  said,  economic  and  polit- 
ical duties.  The  free  citizen  not  only  acknowl- 
edged no  other  duties  besides  these,  but  he  looked 
down  upon  persons  who  sought  occupation  in 
any  other  sphere.  (Economy  and  Politics,  how- 
ever, were  very  comprehensive  terms.  The  for- 
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mer  included  the  three  relations  of  husband  to 
wife,  father  to  children,  and  master  to  slaves  and 
property ;  the  latter,  three  public  functions,  legis- 
lative, administrative,  and  judiciary.  All  occu- 
pations not  included  under  these  six  heads  the 
free  citizen  left  to  slave.?  or  resident  foreigners. 
Mone3'-making,  in  the  modern  sense,  he  despised, 
and,  if  he  devoted  himself  to  art  or  philosophy, 
he  did  so  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. " — T. 
Davidson,  Aristotle,  hk.  1,  ch.  4. — Spartan  Train- 
ing.— "From  his  birth  every  Spartan  belonged 
to  the  state,  which  decided  .  .  .  whether  he  was 
likely  to  prove  a  useful  member  of  the  com- 
munity, and  extinguished  the  life  of  the  sickly 
or  deformed  infant.  To  the  age  of  seven  how- 
ever the  care  of  the  child  was  delegated  to  its 
natural  guardians,  yet  not  so  as  to  be  left  wholly 
to  their  discretion,  but  subject  to  certain  estab- 
lished rules  of  treatment,  which  guarded  against 
every  mischievous  indulgence  of  parental  tender- 
ness. At  the  end  of  seven  years  began  a  long 
course  of  public  discipline,  which  grew  constantly 
more  and  more  severe  as  the  boy  approached 
toward  manhood.  The  education  of  the  young 
was  in  some  degree  the  business  of  all  the  elder 
citizens;  for  there  was  none  who  did  not  con- 
tribute to  it,  if  not  by  his  active  interference,  at 
least  by  his  presence  and  inspection.  But  it  was 
placed  imder  the  especial  superintendence  of  an 
officer  selected  from  the  men  of  most  approved 
worth ;  and  he  again  chose  a  number  of  j'ouths, 
just  past  the  age  of  twenty,  and  who  most  emi- 
nently united  courage  with  discretion,  to  exercise 
a  more  immediate  command  over  the  classes,  into 
which  the  boys  were  divided.  The  leader  of  each 
class  directed  the  sports  and  tasks  of  his  young 
troop,  and  punished  their  offences  with  military 
rigour,  but  was  himself  responsible  to  his  elders 
for  the  mode  in  which  he  discharged  his  oftice. 
The  Spartan  education  was  simple  in  its  objects; 
it  was  not  the  result  of  an_v  general  view  of  human 
nature,  or  of  any  attempt  to  unfold  its  various 
■  capacities :  it  aimed  at  training  men  who  were  to 
live  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  who 
could  only  be  safe  themselves  while  they  held 
rule  over  others.  The  citizen  was  to  be  always 
ready  for  the  defence  of  himself  and  his  country, 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  was  therefore  to  be 
equally  fitted  to  command  and  to  oliey.  His  body, 
his  mind,  and  his  character  were  formed  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  no  other:  and  hence  the  Spartan 
system,  making  directly  for  its  main  end,  and  re- 
jecting all  that  was  foreign  to  it,  att^uned.  within 
its  own  sphere,  to  a  perfection  which  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire.  The  young  Spartan 
was  perhaps  unable  either  to  read  or  write:  he 
scarcely  possessed  the  elements  of  any  of  the 
arts  or  sciences  by  which  society  is  enriched  or 
adorned:  but  he  could  run,  leap,  wrestle,  hurl 
the  disk,  or  the  javelin,  and  wield  every  other 
weapon,  with  a  vigour  and  agility,  and  grace 
which  were  no  where  surpassed.  These  however 
were  accomplishments  to  be  learnt  in  every 
Greek  palsestra :  he  might  find  many  rivals  in  all 
that  he  could  do;  but  few  could  approach  him  in 
the  firmness  with  which  he  was  t;iught  to  suffer. 
From  the  tender  age  at  which  he  left  his  mother's 
lap  for  the  public  schools,  his  life  was  one  con- 
tinued trial  of  patience.  Coarse  and  scanty  fare, 
and  this  occasionally  withheld,  a  light  dress, 
without  any  change  in  the  depth  of  winter,  a  bed 
of  reeds,  which  he  himself  gathered  from  the 
Eurotas,   blows  exchanged   with  his  comrades, 
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stripes  inflicted  by  liis  governers,  more  by  way 
of  exercise  tlinn  of  punisliment,  inured  him  to 
every  form  of  pain  and  liardship.  .  .  .  The  Jliises 
were  appropriately  honoureil  at  Sparta  witli  a 
siieriliee  on  tlie  eve  of  a  battle,  and  the  union  of 
tlie  spear  and  tlie  lyre  was  a  favourite  theme  with 
the  Laeonian  poets,  and  thost-  who  sang  of  Spar- 
tan customs.  Though  bred  in  the  discipline  of 
tlie  camp,  the  young  Spartan,  like  tlie  hereof  the 
Iliad,  was  not  a  stranger  lo  music  and  poetry.  He 
was  taught  to  .sing,  and  to  i)lay  on  the  flute  and 
the  lyre:  but  the  strains  with  which  his  memory 
was  stored,  and  lo  which  his  voice  was  formed, 
were  either  sacred  hymns,  or  breathed  a  martial 
spirit;  and  it  was  because  they  cherished  such 
sentiments  that  the  Homeric  lays,  if  not  intro- 
duced hy  Lj-curgus.  were  early  welcomed  at 
Sparta.  ."  .  .  As  these  musical  exercises  were  de- 
signed to  cultivate,  not  so  much  an  intelloctwal, 
as  a  moral  taste:  so  it  was  jirobably  less  for  the 
sjike  of  sharpening  their  ingenuity,  than  of  pro- 
moting presence  of  mind,  ami  |)romptness  of 
decision,  that  the  boys  were  led  into  the  lialiit  of 
answering  all  questions  proposed  to  them,  with 
a  ready,  pointed,  sententious  brevity,  which  was 
a  proverbial  characteristic  of  Spartan  conversa- 
tion. But  the  lessons  which  were  most  studi- 
ously inculcated,  more  indeed  by  example  than 
by  precept,  were  those  of  modesty,  obedience, 
and  reverence  for  age  and  rank  :  for  these  were  the 
(lualities  on  which,  above  all  others,  the  stabilitj' 
of  tlie  commonwealth  reposed.  The  gait  and 
look  of  the  Spartan  youths,  as  they  jiassed  along 
thestrects.  observed  Xeuophon,  breathed  modesty 
and  reserve.  In  the  presence  of  their  elders  they 
were  bashful  as  virgins,  and  silent  as  statues. 
save  when  a  (juestion  was  put  to  them.  ...  In 
truth,  the  respect  for  the  laws,  which  rendered 
the  Spartan  averse  to  innovation  at  home,  was 
little  more  than  another  form  of  that  awe  with 
which  his  early  habits  inspired  him  for  the  magis- 
trates and  the  aged.  With  this  feeling  was  in- 
timately connected  that  quick  and  deep  sense  of 
shame,  which  shrank  from  dishonour  as  the  most 
dreadful  of  evils,  and  enabled  him  to  meet  death 
so  calmly,  when  he  saw  in  it  the  will  of  his 
country. " — ( 'Tliirlwall,  Hint,  of  Greece,  v.  1,  ch.  8. 
— Free-School  Ideas  in  Greece. —  "  Itisa  preva- 
lent opiiilcin  tliat  common  schools,  as  we  now 
have  them,  were  an  American  invention.  No  leg- 
islation, it  is  asserted,  taxing  :ill  in  order  that  all 
may  be  taught  can  be  traced  back  further  than  to 
the  early  laws  of  ^lassachuselts.  Those  who  deny 
this  assertion  are  content  with  showing  something 
of  the  sort  in  Scotland  and  Germany  a  generatiim 
or  two  before  the  landing  of  the  I'lyinouth  pil- 
grims. Tlie  truth  is.  however,  that,"  as  much  of 
our  social  wit  is  now  credited  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  something  of  our  educational  wisdom 
ought  to  be.  Two  centuries  ago  John  Locke,  as 
an  able  political  writer,  was  invited  to  draw  up 
a  code  of  fundamental  laws  for  the  new  colony 
of  Carolina,  and  in  like  manner,  more  than  2.300 
j-ears  ago,  Charomlas,  a  master  of  a  similar  type 
in  Magna  Grajcia,  was  called  to  a  similar  task. 
This  was  to  frame  a  series  of  statutes  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  Greek  colony  founded  about  446 
B.  C,  in  the  foot  of  Italy.  This  colony  was 
Thurii,  and  conspicuous  among  the  enactments 
of  Charondas  was  the  following:  'Charomlas 
made  a  law  unlike  those  of  lawgivers  before 
him,  for  he  enacted  that  the  sons  of  the  citi- 
zens should  all  learn  letters  (or  writing)  .  . 


the  city  making  jjayment  to  the  teachers.  110 
thought  that  the  jjoor,  not  able  to  pay  wages 
themselves,  would  otherwise  fail  of  the  best  train- 
ing. He  counted  writing  the  most  important 
study,  and  with  reason.  Through  writing,  most 
things  in  life,  and  those  the  most  u.seful.  are  ac- 
complished—  as  ballots,  epistles,  laws,  covenants. 
Who  can  sufliciently  jiraise  the  learning  of  let- 
ters ?  .  .  .  Writing  alone  preserves  the  most  bril- 
liant utterances  of  wi.se  men  and  the  (jracles  of 
gods,  nay  ])hilosophy  ami  all  culture.  All  these 
things  it  alone  hands  down  to  all  future  genera- 
tions. W'lierefore  nature  should  be  viewed  as 
the  source  of  life,  but  the  source  of  living  well 
we  should  consider  the  culture  derived  from  writ- 
ing. Inasmuch,  then,  as  illiterates  are  deprived 
of  a  great  good,  Charondas  came  to  their  help, 
judging  them  worthy  of  pul)lic  care  and  outlay. 
Fornirr  legislators  had  cau.sed  tlie  sick  to  be  at- 
tended by  physicians  at  the  public  expense,  think- 
ing their  bodies  worthy  of  cure.  He  did  more, 
for  he  cured  souls  altlicted  with  ignorance.  The 
doctors  of  the  body  we  pray  that  we  may  never 
nefd,  while  we  would  fain  al)ide  for  ever  with 
those  who  minister  to  the  mind  diseased.' — This 
extract  is  from  llie  '  Bibliotheca  liistorica '  of 
DiodorusSiculus(Book  x.  ^  13),  who  was  flourish- 
ing at  the  birth  of  Christ  and  was  the  most 
painstaking  chronicler  of  the  Augustan  age. 
The  legislation  is  worth  notice  for  more  than 
one  reason.  It  rebukes  the  self-conceit  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  education  of  all  at  the  charge 
of  all  is  an  idea  Ijorn  in  our  own  time  or  coun- 
try. It  has  also  been  strangely  unnoticed  by 
historians  who  ought  to  have  kept  it  before  the 
people."— 7'//c  Xiition.  jr^nr/i  21,  lH!r>.  /(/).  230- 
231. — Socrates  and  the  Philosophical  Schools. 
— "  Before  the  rise  of  philosophy,  the  teacher  of 
the  people  had  been  the  rha|).sode.  or  public 
reciter;  after  that  event  he  gradually  gives  place 
to  the  sophist  (.  .  .  one  who  makes  wise),  or,  as 
he  later  with  more  modesty  calls  himself,  the 
philosopher  (.  .  .  lover  of  wisdom).  Tlie  history 
of  Greece  for  centuries  is,  on  its  inner  side,  a 
histor)'  of  the  struggle  between  what  the  rhap- 
sode represents  and  wliat  the  philoso])lier  re|ire- 
sents,  between  popular  tradition  and  common 
sense  on  the  one  hand,  and  individual  opinion 
and  philosophy  on  the  other.  The  transition 
from  the  first  to  the  second  of  these  mental  con- 
dititms  was  accomi)li8hed  for  the  world,  once  for 
all,  by  the  Greeks." — T.  Davidson,  Ai-intotle,  hk.  1, 
ch.  5. — "There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a 
]ihilosopher  who.se  importance  as  a  thinker  is  so 
closely  liound  up  with  the  personality  of  tlic  man 
asit  was  in  tlie  case  of  Socrates.  .  .  .His  leaching 
was  not  of  a  kind  to  lie  directly  imparted  and 
faithfully  handed  down,  but  could  only  be  left  to 
propagate  itself  freely  by  stirring  up  others  to  a 
similiar  self-culture.  .  .  .  The  youth  and  early 
manhood  of  Socrates  fall  in  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  Grecian  history.  Born  during  the  last 
years  of  the  Persian  war,  he  was  a  near  con- 
temporary of  all  those  great  men  who  adorned 
the  age  of  Pericles,  As  a  citizen  of  Athens  he 
could  enjoy  the  opportunities  afforded  by  a  city, 
which  united  every  means  of  culture  by  its  un- 
rivalled fertility  of  thought.  Poverty  and  low 
birth  were  but  slender  obstacles  in  the  Athens  of 
Pericles.  .  .  .  Socrates,  no  doubt,  began  life  by 
learning  his  father's  trade,  .  .  .  which  he  ])rob- 
ably  never  practised,  and  certainly  soon  give  up. 
He  considered  it  to  be  his  special  calling  to  labour 
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for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of 
himself  and  others  —  a  conviction  which  he  felt 
so  stroiiglj'  that  it  appeared  to  him  in  the  light 
of  a  divine  revelation.  Moreover  he  was  con- 
firmed in  it  by  a  Delphic  oracle,  which,  of 
course,  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of, 
but  rather  as  an  additional  support  to  his  re- 
forming zeal.  ...  To  be  independent,  he  tried, 
like  the  Gods,  to  rise  superior  to  his  wants ;  and 
by  carefully  practising  self-denial  and  abstemi- 
ousness, he  was  really  aljle  to  boast  that  his  life 
was  more  pleasant  antl  more  free  from  troubles 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Thus  he  was 
able  to  devote  his  whole  powers  to  the  service  of 
others,  without  asking  or  taking  reward;  and 
thus  he  1)ecame  so  engrossed  by  his  labours  for 
his  native  city,  that  he  rarely  passed  its  bound- 
aries or  even  went  outside  its  gates.  He  did  not, 
however,  feel  himself  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  state.  .  .  .  Any  one  convinced 
as  he  was,  that  care  for  one's  own  culture  must 
precede  care  for  public  business,  and  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  self,  togetlier  with  a 
deep  and  many-sided  experience,  was  a  necessary 
condition  of  public  activity,  nuist  have  thought 
that,  to  educate  individuals  by  influence,  was 
the  more  pressing  need,  and  have  held  that  he 
was  doing  his  country  a  better  service  by  edu- 
cating able  statesmen  for  it,  than  by  actually 
discharging  a  statesman's  duties.  Accordingly, 
Socrates  never  aimed  at  being  anything  but  a 
private  citizen.  .  .  .  Just  as  little  was  he  desir- 
ous of  being  a  public  teacher  like  the  Sophists. 
He  not  only  took  no  pay,  but  he  gave  no  me- 
thodical course.  He  did  not  profess  to  teach, 
but  to  learn  in  common  with  others,  not  to  force 
his  convictions  upon  them,  but  to  examine  theirs ; 
not  to  pass  the  truth  that  came  to  hand  like  a 
coin  fresh  from  the  mint,  but  to  stir  up  a  desire 
for  truth  and  virtue,  to  point  out  the  way  to  it, 
to  overthrow  what  was  spurious,  and  to  seek  out 
real  knowledge.  Never  weary  of  talking,  he 
was  on  the  look  out  for  every  oijportunity  of 
giving  an  instructive  and  moral  turn  to  the  con- 
versation. Daj'  by  day  he  was  about  in  the 
market  and  public  promenades,  in  schools  and 
workshops,  ever  read}^  to  converse  with  friends 
or  strangers,  with  citizens  and  foreigners,  but 
always  prepared  to  lead  them  to  higher  subjects; 
and  whilst  thus  in  his  higher  calling  serving  God, 
he  was  persuaded  that  he  was  also  serving  his 
country  in  a  way  that  no  one  else  could  do. 
Deeply  as  he  deplored  the  decline  of  discipline 
and  education  in  his  native  city,  he  felt  that  he 
could  depend  but  little  on  the  Sophists,  the 
moral  teachers  of  his  day.  The  attractive  pow- 
ers of  his  discourse  won  for  him  a  circle  of 
admirers,  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  young 
men  of  family,  drawn  to  him  by  the  most  varied 
motives,  standing  to  him  in  various  relations,  and 
coming  to  hini,  some  for  a  longer,  others  for  a 
shorter  lime.  For  his  own  part,  he  made  it  his 
business  not  only  to  educate  these  friends,  but 
to  advise  them  in  everj'thing,  even  in  worldly 
matters.  But  out  of  this  changing,  and  in  part 
loosely  connected,  society,  a  nucleus  was  gradu- 
ally formed  of  decided  admirers, —  a  Socratic 
school,  which  we  must  consider  united  far  less 
by  a  conuuon  set  of  doctrines,  than  by  a  conunon 
love  for  the  person  of  Socrates." — E.  Zeller, 
Siicrate.H  iiixl  the  Socratic  Schools,  ch.  3.  —  "No- 
where, except  in  Athens,  do  we  hear  of  a  philo- 
sophic body  with  endowments,  legal  succession, 


and  the  other  rights  of  a  corporation.  This  idea, 
which  has  never  since  died  out  of  the  world, 
was  d'ue  to  Plato,  who  bequeathed  his  garden 
and  appointments  in  the  place  called  aft:er  the 
hero  Hekademus,  to  liis  followers.  But  he  was 
obliged  to  do  it  in  the  only  form  possible  at 
Athens.  He  made  it  a  religious  foundation,  on 
the  basis  of  a  fixed  worship  to  the  Muses.  .  .  . 
The  head  or  President  of  Plato's  'Association  of 
the  Muses,'  was  the  treasurer  and  manager  of  the 
common  fund,  who  invited  guests  to  their  feasts, 
to  which  each  member  contributed  his  share. 
.  .  .  The  members  had,  moreover,  a  right  to 
attend  lectures  and  use  the  library  or  scientific 
appointments,  such  as  maps,  which  belonged  to 
the  school.  It  was  this  endowment  on  a  religious 
basis  which  saved  the  income  and  position  of 
Plato's  school  for  centuries.  .  .  .  This  then  is 
the  first  Academy,  so  often  imitated  in  so  many 
lands,  and  of  which  our  colleges  are  the  direct 
descendants.  .  .  .  The  school  of  Plato,  then  gov- 
erned by  Xenocrates,  being  the  bequest  of  an 
Athenian  citizen  who  understood  the  law,  seems 
never  to  have  been  assailed.  The  schools  of 
Epicurus  and  Zeno  were  perhajjs  not  yet  recog- 
nised. But  that  of  Theophrastus,  perhaps  the 
most  crowded,  certainly  the  most  distinctly  philo- 
Macedonian,  .  .  .  this  was  the  school  which  was 
exiled,  and  which  owed  its  rehabilitation  not 
only  to  the  legal  decision  of  the  courts,  but  still 
more  to  the  large  views  of  King  Demetrius,  who 
would  not  tolerate  the  jjersecution  of  opinion. 
But  it  was  the  other  Demetrius,  the  philosopher, 
the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  the  friend  of  Tlieophrastus, 
to  whom  the  school  owed  most,  and  to  whom 
the  world  owes  most  in  the  matter  of  museums 
and  academies,  next  after  Plato.  For  this  was 
the  man  who  took  care,  during  his  Protectorate 
of  Athens  in  the  interest  of  Casander,  to  estab- 
lish a  garden  and  '  peripatos '  for  the  Peripatetic 
school,  now  under  Theophrastus.  ...  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Stoic  school — it  too  the  school 
of  aliens  —  did  not  establish  a  local  foundation 
or  succession,  but  taught  in  public  places,  such 
as  the  Painted  Portico.  In  this  the  Cynical  tone 
of  the  Porch  comes  out.  Hence  the  succession 
depended  upon  the  genius  of  the  leader. " — J.  P. 
Jlahaffy,  Greek  Life  and  Tlionr/ht,  eh.  7. — An 
account  of  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  etc.,  will 
be  found  under  the  caption  Gy.mnasi.v. — Univer- 
sity of  Athens. — "  Some  scholars  .  .  .  may  doul)t 
if  there  was  anything  at  Athens  which  could 
answer  to  the  College  Life  of  modern  times.  In- 
deed it  must  be  owned  that  formal  history  is 
nearly  silent  on  the  subject,  that  ancient  writers 
take  little  notice  of  it.  and  such  evidences  as  we 
have  are  drawn  almost  entirely  from  a  series  of 
inscriptions  on  the  marble  tablets,  which  were 
covered  with  the  ruins  and  the  dust  of  ages,  till 
one  after  another  came  to  light  in  n'cent  days, 
to  add  fresh  pages  to  the  story  of  the  past. 
Happily  thej'  are  both  numerous  and  leugthy, 
and  may  be  already  pieced  together  in  an  order 
which  extends  for  centuries.  They  are  known 
to  Epigraphie  students  as  the  records  which  deal 
with  the  so-called  Ephebi;  with  tlie  youths,  that 
is,  just  passing  into  manhood,  for  whom  a  spe- 
cial discipline  was  provided  by  the  State,  to 
fit  thexn  for  the  responsibilities  of  active  life, 
It  was  a  National  system  with  a  many-sided 
training;  the  teachers  were  mendiers  of  tlie  Civil 
Service;  the  registers  were  public  documents, 
and,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  Archives  of  the 
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Stall-.  Till'  earlier  inscriptions  of  the  series  date 
fn>in  till'  pcriml  of  JIaceiloiiian  ascendency,  but 
in  much  earlier  times  there  had  been  forms  of 
public  drill  prescribed  for  the  Epliebi.  .  .  .  AVc 
find  from  a  decrci',  wliich.  if  j;cmiine,  dates  even 
from  the  days  of  Pericles,  that  tlie  young  men 
of  Cos  were  allowed  by  special  favour  to  share 
the  discipline  of  the  Athenian  Ephebi.  Soon 
afterwanls  others  were  admitted  on  all  sides. 
The  aliens  who  had  gained  a  competence  as  mer- 
chants or  as  Ijankers.  found  their  sons  welcomed 
in  the  ranUs  of  the  oldest  families  of  Alliens; 
stringers  Hocked  thither  from  distant  countries, 
not  onlv  from  the  isles  of  Greece,  and  from  the 
coasts  of  the  .Egean.  but,  as  Hellenic  culture 
made  its  way  througli  the  far  East,  students  even 
of  the  Semitic  race  were  glad  to  enrol  their  names 
upon  the  College  registers,  where  we  may  still 
see  them  with  the  marks  of  their  several  nation- 
alities alli.xed.  The  young  men  were  no  longer, 
like  soldiers  upon  actual  service,  beginning 
already  the  real  work  of  life,  and  on  that  account, 
perhaps,  the  term  was  shortened  from  the  two 
years  to  one;  but  tlie  old  associations  lasted 
()U  for  ages,  even  in  realistic  Athens,  which  in 
early  politics  at  least  had  made  .so  clean  a  sweep. 
The  outward  forms  were  still  preserved,  the 
soldier's  drill  was  still  enforced,  and  though 
many  another  feature  had  been  added,  the  whole 
institution  bore  upon  its  face  the  look  rather  of 
a  .Military  College  than  of  a  tr;iining  school  for  a 
.scholar  or  a  statesman.  The  College  year  began 
somewhat  later  than  the  opening  of  the  civil 
year,  and  it  was  usual  for  all  the  students  to 
matricidate  together;  that  is,  to  enter  formally 
their  names  upon  the  registers,  which  were 
copied  afterwards  upon  the  marble  tablets,  of 
which  large  fragments  have  survived.  ...  'To 
jiut  the  gown  on,'  or,  as  we  should  say,  'to  be  a 
gownsman,'  was  the  phrase  which  stood  for 
being  a  member  of  the  College;  and  the  gown, 
too,  was  of  black,  as  conunoidy  among  ourselves. 
But  Philostratus  tells  us,  by  the  way,  that  a 
change  was  itiade  from  black  to  white  at  the 
promiJting  of  Ilerodes  Atticus,  the  inuniflcent 
and  learned  subject  of  the  Antonines,  who  was 
for  many  years  tlie  presiding  genius  of  the  Uni- 
versity (if  Athens,  The  fragment  of  an  inscrip- 
tion lately  found  curiously  contirms  and  supple- 
ments the  writer's  statement.  .  .  .  TIk;  memljcrs 
of  the  College  are  spoken  of  as  '  friends' and 
■messmates';  and  it  is  probable  that  .some  form 
of  conventual  life  prevailed  among  them,  with- 
out which  the  drill  and  supervision,  wliich  are 
constantly  implied  in  the  insciiptions,  could 
scarcely  have  been  enforced  by  the  ollicials.  But 
we  know  nothing  of  any  public  buildings  for 
their  use  save  the  gymnasia,  wliich  in  all  Greek 
towns  were  the  centres  of  educational,  routine, 
anil  of  wliich  there  were  several  well  known  at 
Athens.  .  .  .  The  College  did  not  try  to  monopo- 
lise the  education  of  its  students.  It  had, 
indeed,  its  own  tutors  or  instructors,  but  they 
were  kept  for  humbler  drill;  it  did  not  even  fo'r 
a  long  time  keep  an  organist  or  choirmaster  of 
its  own;  it  sent  its  students  out  for  teaching  in 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  and  grammar,  or,  in  a 
WY)rd,  for  all  the  larger  and  m(>re  liberal  studies. 
Nor  did  it  favour  any  special  set  of  tenets  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest.  It  encouraged  impartially 
all  the  schools  of  higher  thought.  .  .  .  The  Head 
of  the  College  held  the  title  of  Cosmetes,  or  of 
rector.  .  .  .  The  Rector,  appointed  only  for  a 


year  by  popular  election,  was  no  merely  honorary 
head,  but  took  an  important  part  in  the  real 
work  of  education.  He  was  sometimes  clothed 
with  jiriestly  functions.  .  .  .  The  system  of  edu- 
cation thus  describi'd  was  under  the  control  of 
the  government  throughout,  ...  It  may  sur- 
prise us  that  our  information  comes  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  inscriptions,  and  that  ancient 
writers  are  all  nearly  .silent  on  the  subject.  .  ,  , 
But  there  was  little  to  attr.ict  the  literary  circles 
in  arrangements  so  mechanical  and  formal;  there 
was  too  much  of  outward  |iagcaiitry,  and  too 
little  of  real  character  evolved." — W.  W.  Capes, 
Unirentity  Life  in  Ancient  Athens,  elt.  1. — J.  H. 
Newman,  Jlistorictil  S/,-ctcli(ii,  ch.  4, — The  reign 
of  the  Emperor  tlustinian  "may  be  signalised  as 
the  fatal  epoch  at  which  several  of  tlie  noblest 
institutions  of  antiquity  were  abolished.  He 
shut  the  schools  of  Athens  (A.  I).  .'•29),  in  which 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  jihilosophers,  sup- 
ported by  a  public  stipend,  ]i;ul  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and  Epicurus, 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  They 
were,  it  is  true,  still  attached  to  paganism,  and 
even  to  the  arts  of  magic. " — J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi, 
f\ill  of  the  Ronmii  Empire,  v.  1,  ch.  10. — See 
Athens:  A,  D.  o'29. 

Alexandria.  — "  Ptolemj',  upon  w^hom.  on 
Alexander's  death,  devolved  the  kingiloin  of 
Egypt,  supplies  us  with  the  tirst  great  instance 
of  what  nniy  be  called  the  establisliment  of  Let- 
ter.s.  He  and  Eunu  lus  may  be  considered  the 
first  founders  of  public  liljraries.  .  .  .  A  library, 
however,  was  only  one  of  two  great  concejitions 
brought  into  execution  by  tlie  first  Ptolemy; 
and  as  the  first  was  the  embalming  of  dead 
genius,  so  the  second  was  tlie  endowment  of 
living.  .  .  .  Ptolemy,  .  .  .  iinmipted,  oratleast, 
encouraged,  by  the  celebrated  Demetrius  of  Plia- 
lerus,  put  into  execution  a  plan  for  the  formal 
endowment  of  literature  and  science.  The  fact 
indeed  of  the  iJossession  of  an  immense  library 
seemed  suflicieut  to  render  Alexandria  a  Univer- 
sity; for  what  could  be  a  greater  attraction  to 
the  students  of  all  lands,  than  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  intellectual  converse,  not  only 
with  the  living,  but  with  the  dead,  with  all  who 
had  anywhere  at  any  time  lludwu  light  upon 
any  suliject  of  iii(|uiry';  But  Ptolemy  deter- 
mined that  his  teachers  of  knowledge  should  be 
as  stationary  and  as  permanent  as  his  books;  so, 
resolving  to  make  Alexandria  the  seat  of  a  '  Stu- 
dium  Generale,'  he  founded  a  College  for  its 
domicile,  and  endowed  that  College  with  ample 
revenues.  Here,  I  consider,  he  did  more  than 
has  been  commonly  done,  till  modern  times.  It 
requires  considerable  knowledge  of  medieval 
Universities  to  be  entitled  to  give  an  oiiinimi;  as 
regards  Germany,  for  instance,  or  Poland,  or 
Spain ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  a  right  to  speak, 
such  an  endowment  has  been  rare  down  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  well  as  before  Ptolemy. 
...  To  return  to  the  Alexandrian  College.  It 
was  called  the  Jhiseum, — a  name  since  appro- 
priated to  another  institution  connected  with  the 
seats  of  science.  .  .  .  There  was  a  quarter  of  the 
city  .so  distinct  from  the  rest  in  Alexandria, 
that  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  suburb.  It 
was  pleasantly  situated  on  the  water's  edge,  and 
had  been  set  aside  for  ornamental  buildings,  and 
was  traversed  bj-  groves  of  trees.  Here  stood 
the  royal  palace,  here  the  theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre; here  the  gymnasia  and  stadium;  here 
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the  famous  Serapeuin.  And  here  it  was,  close 
upon  the  Port,  that  Ptolemy  placed  his  Library 
and  College.  As  might  be  supposed,  the  build- 
ing was  worthy  of  its  purpose ;  a  noble  portico 
stretched  along  its  front,  for  exercise  or  conver- 
sation, and  opened  upon  the  public  rooms  de- 
voted to  disputations  and  lectures.  A  certain 
number  of  Professors  were  lodged  within  the 
precincts,  and  a  handsome  hall,  or  refectory,  was 
provided  for  the  common  meal.  The  Prefect  of 
the  house  was  a  priest,  whose  appointment  lay 
witli  the  government.  Over  the  Library  a  dig- 
nified person  presided.  ...  As  to  the  Profes- 
sors, so  liberal  was  their  maintenance,  that  a 
philosopher  of  the  very  age  of  the  first  founda- 
tion called  the  place  a  '  bread  basket,'  or  a  '  bird 
coop  ' ;  yet,  in  spite  of  accidental  exceptions,  so 
careful  on  the  whole  was  their  selection,  tliat 
even  si.\  hundred  years  afterwards,  Ammianus 
describes  the  Museum  under  the  title  of  '  the  last- 
ing abode  of  distinguished  men.'  Philostratus, 
too,  about  a  century  before,  calls  it  '  a  table 
gathering  together  celebrated  men.'  ...  As 
time  went  on  new  Colleges  were  added  to  the 
original  Mu.seum ;  of  which  one  was  a  founda- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  called  after 
Ids  name.  ...  A  diversity  of  teachers  secured 
an  abundance  of  student.s.  '  Hither,"  says  Cave, 
'as  to  a  public  emporium  of  polite  literature, 
congregated,  from  every  part  of  tlie  world, 
youthful  students,  and  attended  tlie  lectures  in 
Grammar,  Rlictoric,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  Astron- 
omy, Music,  Medicine,  and  other  arts  and  sci- 
ences';  and  hence  proceeded,  as  it  would  ap- 
[lear,  tlie  great  Christian  writers  and  doctors, 
Clement,  .  .  .  Origen,  Anatolius,  and  Atliana- 
sius.  St.  Gregory  Thauniaturgus,  in  the  third 
century,  may  be  added;  he  came  across  Asia 
Jlinor  and  Syria  from  Pontus,  as  to  a  place,  says 
his  namesake  of  Nyssa,  '  to  which  young  men 
from  all  parts  gatliered  together,  who  were  ap- 
plying themselves  to  philosophy.'  As  to  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  Museum,  Cave  has  already 
enumerated  the  principal;  but  he  has  not  done 
justice  to  tlie  peculiar  character  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school.  From  the  time  that  science  got 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  pure  Greeks,  into  those 
of  a  power  whicli  had  a  talent  for  administra- 
tion, it  became  less  theoretical,  and  bore  more 
distinctly  upon  definite  and  tangible  objects. 
.  .  .  Egyptian  xVntiquities  were  investigated,  at 
least  by  "the  disciples  of  the  Egyptain  Manetho, 
fragments  of  whose  history  are  considered  to  re- 
main; while  Carthaginian  and  Etruscan  had  a 
place  in  tlie  studies  of  the  Claudian  College. 
The  Mu.seum  was  celebrated,  moreover,  for  its 
grammarians;  the  work  of  Hepha?stion  '  de  Jle- 
tris '  still  affords  matter  of  thought  to  a  living 
Professor  of  (Jxford ;  and  Aristarchus,  like  the 
Athenian  Priscian,  has  almost  become  the  nick- 
name for  a  critic.  Yet,  eminent  as  is  the  Alex- 
antlrian  school  in  these  departments  of  science, 
its  fame  rests  still  more  securely  upon  its  pro- 
ficiency in  medicine  and  mathematics.  Among 
its  physicians  is  the  celebrated  Galen,  who  was 
attracted  thither  from  Pergamus;  and  we  are 
told  by  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  that  in 
his  time  the  very  fact  of  a  physician  having 
studied  at  Alexandria,  was  an  evidence  of  his 
science  which  superseded  further  testimonial. 
As  to  ^Mathematics,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that, 
of  four  great  ancient  names,  on  whom  the  mod- 
ern science  is  founded,  three  came  from  Alexan- 


dria. Archimedes  indeed  was  a  Syracusan ;  but 
the  Museum  may  boast  of  Apollouius  of  Perga, 
Diophantus,  a  native  Alexandrian,  and  Euclid, 
whose  country  is  unknown.  To  these  illustri- 
ous names,  may  be  added,  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene, 
to  whom  astronomy  has  obligations  so  consider- 
able; Pappus;  Theon;  and  Ptolemy,  said  to  be 
of  Pelusium,  whose  celebrated  system,  called 
after  him  the  Ptolemaic,  reigned  in  the  schools 
till  the  time  of  Copernicus,  and  whose  Geog- 
raphy, dealing  with  facts,  not  theories,  is  in 
repute  still.  Such  was  the  celebrated  '  Studium ' 
or  University  of  Alexandria;  for  a  while  in  the 
course  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  it  was 
subject  to  reverses,  principally  from  war.  The 
whole  of  the  Bruchion,  the  quarter  of  the  city  in 
which  it  was  situated,  was  given  to  the  flames; 
and,  wlien  Hilarion  came  to  Alexandria,  the 
holy  hermit,  whose  rule  of  life  did  not  suffer  him 
to  lodge  in  cities,  took  up  his  lodgment  with  a 
few  solitaries  among  the  ruins  of  its  edifices. 
The  schools,  however,  and  the  library  continued; 
the  library  was  reserved  for  the  Caliph  Omar's 
famous  judgment;  as  to  the  schools,  even  as  late 
as  the  twelfth  century,  the  Jew,  Benjamin  of 
Tudela.  gives  us  a  surprising  report  of  what  he 
found  in  Alexandria." — J.  U.  Newman.  Histor- 
ical Sketches :  Rise  and  Progress  of  Unicersities,ch. 
8. — "  In  the  three  centuries  which  intervened  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Augustus,  Athens  was 
pretfminentlj-  the  training  scliool  for  philosophy, 
Rhodes,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  only  Greek 
state  of  political  importance  in  which  a  career  of 
grand  and  dignified  activity  was  open  for  the 
orator,  distinguished  itself  in  the  study  of  elo- 
quence, while  Alexandria  rested  its  fame  chiefly 
on  the  excellence  of  its  instruction  in  Philology 
and  iledicine.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  last 
mentioned  University  obtained  even  greaterceleb- 
rity  as  having  given  birth  to  a  school  of  philoso- 
phers who  endeavored  to  combine  into  a  species 
of  theosophic  doctrine  the  mental  science  of 
Europe  with  the  more  spiritual  minded  and  pro- 
foundlv  human  religions  of  the  East.  In  the 
third  century  Alexandria  became  conspicuous  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  Eclectics  and  Neo-Plato- 
nists. " — E.  Kirkpatrick,  Hist'l  Development  of 
Superior  Instruction  (Barnard's  Am.  Journal  of 
Education,  r.  24,  jip.  466-167). 

Rome. —  "If  we  casta  final  glance  at  the  ques- 
tion of  education,  we  shall  find  but  little  to  say 
of  it.  as  far  as  regards  the  period  before  Cicero. 
In  the  republican  times  the  state  did  not  trouble 
itself  about  the  training  of  youth:  a  few  prohibit- 
ory regulations  were  laid  down,  and  the  rest  left 
to  private  individuals.  Thus  no  public  instruc- 
tion was  given;  public  schools  tliere  were,  but 
only  as  private  undertakings  for  the  sake  of  the 
children  of  the  rich.  xVll  depended  on  the  father ; 
his  jjersoual  character  and  the  care  taken  by  the 
mother  in  education  decided  the  development  of 
the  child's  disposition.  Books  there  were  none; 
and  therefore  they  could  not  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  children.  A  few  rugged  hymns,  such  as  those 
of  the  Salii  and  Arval  brothers,  with  the  songs 
in  Fescennine  verse,  sung  on  festivals  and  at  ban- 
quets, formed  the  poetical  literature.  A  child 
would  hear,  besides,  the  dirges,  or  memorial 
verses,  composed  by  women  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
and  sometimes,  too,  the  pulilic  panegyrics  pro- 
nounced on  their  departed  relatives,  a  distinction 
accorded  to  women  also  from  the  time  of  Camil- 
las.    Whatever  was  taught  a  boy  by  father  or 
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inotliiT.  or  ncquiri'il  uxterimlly  to  the  house,  was 
ciilcu  luted  to  iimke  the  Homiiii  •virtus'  appear 
ill  his  eyes  the  highest  aim  of  his  ainlntion :  the 
term  iiiehiiliiig  self-mastery,  an  iinbemiiii!;  lirm- 
uess  of  will,  with  patience,  ami  au  iron  tenacity 
of  jmrpo.se  in  earryini;  throujrh  whatever  was 
once  aeknowleilfreil  to  be  ritflit.  The  Greek  pa- 
lestra and  its  naked  eombatants  always  seemed 
stninjie  and  otTensivc  to  Homan  eyes.  In  the 
republiran  times  the  exereisesof  the  jryniuasium 
were  but  little  in  fashion;  thouirh  ridini:,  swim- 
mini;,  and  other  warlike  e.xercises  were  indus- 
triously practised,  as  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign. The  slave  i)a'(laj;oi;us,  assigned  to  yoimtj 
people  to  take  charge  of  them.  ha<l  a  higher  posi- 
tion with  the  Komans  than  the  Greeks;  and  was 
not  allowed  to  let  his  pupils  out  of  his  sight  till 
their  twentieth  year.  The  Latin  Odyssey  of  Livius 
Andronicus  was  the  school-book  lirst  in  use;  and 
this  and  Ennius  were  the  only  two  works  to  create 
and  foster  a  literary  taste  Ix'fore  the  destruction 
of  Carthage.  The'  freedman  Sp.  Carvilius  was 
the  first  to  open  a  school  for  higher  education. 
Aftertliisthe  Greek  language  and  literature  came 
into  the  circle  of  studies,  and  in  consccjuence  of 
the  wars  in  Sicily,  Macedon,  and  Asia,  families 
of  distinction  kept  slaves  who  knew  Greek. 
Teachers  tuiickly  multiplied,  ami  were  either 
liberti,  or  their  descendants.  No  free-bom  Homan 
would  consent  to  be  a  paid  teacher,  for  that 
was  held  to  be  a  degradation.  The  Greek  lan- 
guage remained  throughout  the  classical  one  for 
Komans;  tliej'  even  made  their  children  begin 
with  Ilonu-r.  As,  by  the  seventh  century  of  the 
republic,  Ennius,  I'lautus,  Pacuvius,  and  Terence, 
had  already  become  old  poets,  dictations  were 
given  to  .scholars  from  their  writings.  The  inter- 
pretation of  Virgil  began  imder  Augustus,  and 
by  this  time  the  younger  Honians  were  resorting 
to  Athens,  Rhodes,  Apollonia,  and  Jlityiene,  in 
order  to  make  progress  in  Greek  rhetoric  and 
l)liili>si)phy.  As  Homan  notions  were  based  en- 
tirely on  the  practical  and  the  useful,  music  was 
neglected  as  a  part  of  education ;  while,  as  a  con- 
trast, boys  were  compelled  to  learn  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  by  heart.  Cicero,  who  had 
gone  through  this  di.seipline  with  other  boys  of 
his  time,  C(miplainsof  the  practice  h.iving  begun 
to  be  set  a.side;  and  Scipio  .(Emiliauus -deplored, 
as  an  evil  omen  of  degeneracy,  the  seniling  of 
boys  and  girls  to  the  academies  of  actors,  where 
they  learnt  dancing  and  singing,  in  company  with 
young  women  of  pleasure.  In  one  of  these  schools 
were  to  be  founil  as  many  as  live  hundred  young 
persons,  all  being  instructed  in  postures  antl 
motionsof  the  most  abandoned  kind.  .  .  .  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gymnastic  exercises,  which  had 
once  served  the  young  men  as  a  training  for  war, 
fell  into  disuse,  having  naturally  become  object- 
less and  burdensome,  now  that,  under  Augustus. 
no  more  Homan  citizens  chose  to  enlist  in  the 
legions.  Still  slavery  was,  and  continued  to  be, 
the  foremost  cause  of  the  depravation  of  youth, 
and  of  an  evil  education.  ...  It  was  no  longer 
the  mothers  who  educated  their  own  children; 
they  had  neither  inclination  nor  capacity  for  such 
duty,  for  mothers  of  the  stamp  of  Cornelia  had 
disappeared.  Immediately  on  its  birth,  the  child 
was  intrusted  to  a  Greek  female  slave,  with  some 
male  slave,  often  of  the  worst  description,  to  Iielp 
her.  .  .  .  The  young  Roman  was  not  educated 
in  the  constant  companionship  of  youths  of  his 
own  age,  under  equal  discipline :  surrounded  by 


his  father's  slaves  and  parasites,  and  always 
accomi)anied  by  a  slave  when  he  went  out, 
he  hardly  received  any  other  impressions  than 
such  as  were  calculated  to  foster  conceit,  in- 
dolence, and  jiride  in  him." — J.  .1.  1.  Diillinger, 
T/i<  tnntili  iiiid  th,  J,  ir_  I'.  2,  j,p.  'JTU-aSI.— 
Higher  Education  under  the  Empire.  — "  He- 
sides  schools  of  high  ennnence  in  .Mytileue,  Ephc- 
sus,  Smyrna,  Sidon,  etc.,  we  read  tliat  Ai)ollonia 
enjoyed  so  high  a  reputation  for  eloiiuence  and 
political  science  as  to  be  entrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  heir-ap|)arcnt  of  the  Homan  Empire. 
Antioch  was  noted  for  a  .Museum  nKulcllcd  after 
that  of  the  Egyptian  metropolis,  and  Tarsus 
boasted  of  Gynuiasia  and  a  University  which 
Strabo  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  as  more  than 
rivaling  those  of  Athens  and  Alexandria.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  philosophers,  rheto- 
ricians, and  grammarians  who  swarmed  in  the 
l)rinccly  retinues  of  the  great  Homan  aristocracy, 
and  whose  schools  abounded  in  all  the  most 
wealthy  and  jiopulous  cities  of  the  cmjiire  cast 
and  west,  were  preiiared  for  their  .several  call- 
ings in  some  one  or  other  of  these  institutions. 
Strabo  tells  us  .  .  .  that  Home  was  overrun 
with  Alexandrian  and  Syrian  grammarians,  and 
Juvenal  describes  one  of  tlu^  (Juirites  of  the 
ancient  stamp  as  emigrating  in  sheer  disgust 
from  a  city  which  from  these  causes  had  become 
thoroughly  and  utterly  Greek.  .  .  .  That  exter- 
nal inducements  were  held  out  amply  sullicient 
to  jirevail  upon  poor  and  ambitious  men  to 
([ualify  tliemsclves  at  some  cost  for  vocations  of 
this  description  is  evident  from  the  wealth  to 
which,  as  we  are  tohl,  many  of  them  rose  from 
extreme  indigence  and  obscurity.  Suetonius,  in 
the  still  extant  fragment  of  his  essay  'de  Claris 
rhetoribus,'  after  alluding  to  the  immense  num- 
ber of  |H'ofes.sors  and  doctors  met  with  in  Home, 
draws  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  in- 
dividuals who  had  distinguished  tliem.sclves  as 
teachers  of  rlietoric  had  been  elevated  into  the 
senate,  and  advanced  to  the  highest  dignitii's  of 
the  state.  That  the  profession  of  a  philologist 
was  occasionally  at  least  well  remunerated  is 
evident  from  the  facts  recorded  by  the  same 
author  in  his  work  'de  Claris  grammaticis,'  sect. 
3.  He  there  mentions  that  there  were  at  one 
time  upwards  of  twenty  well  attended  schools 
devoted  to  this  subject  at  Home,  and  that  one 
fortunate  individual,  tj.  Hemmius  Palaemon,  de- 
rived four  hundreil  thousand  sesterces,  or  con- 
siderably above  three  thousand  a  year,  from 
instruction  in  philology  alone.  Julius  Caesar 
conferred  the  citizenship,  together  with  large 
bounties  in  money,  and  immunity  from  public 
burthens,  (m  distinguished  rhetoricians  and  phi- 
lologists, in  order  to  encourage  their  ])reseiice  at 
Home.  .  .  .  That  individuals  who  thus  enjoyed 
an  income  not  great  I}' below  the  revenues  of  an 
English  Bishopric  were  not,  as  the  name  might 
lead  ns  to  imagine,  employed  in  teaching  the 
accidents  of  grammar,  but  possessed  considerable 
l)retensions  to  that  higher  and  more  thoughtful 
character  of  the  scholar  which  it  has  been  re- 
served for  modern  Europe  to  exhibit-  in  jierfec- 
tion,  is  not  only  in  itself  highly  probable,  but 
supported  by  the  distiuctest  and  most  unim- 
peachable evidence.  Seneca  tells  us  that  history 
was  amongst  the  subjects  professed  by  gram- 
marians, and  Cicero  regards  the  most  thorough 
and  refined  iiercejition  of  all  that  pertains  to  the 
spirit  and  individuality  of  the  author  as  an  in- 
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dispensable  requisite  in  those  wlio  undertake  tu 
give  instruction  in  this  subject.  .  .  .  The  grani- 
matiei  appear  to  have  occupied  a  i)Ositi()n  verj' 
closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  teachers  of  colle- 
giate schools  in  England,  and  the  gjmnasial  pro- 
fessors in  Gennany. " — E.  Kirkpatrick,  Hist' I  De- 
velopment of  Superior  Instruction  {Bernard's  Am. 
Journal  of  Education,  v.  24,  pp.  468-470. 

Mediseval. 

The  Chaos  of  Barbaric  Conquest. —  "The 
utter  confusion  subsecjuent  upon  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  inuption  of  the 
Germanic  races  was  causing,  by  the  mere  brute 
force  of  circumstance,  a  gradual  extinction  of 
scholarship  too  powerful  to  be  arrested.  The 
teaching  of  grammar  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
was  insufficient  to  check  the  influence  of  man^' 
causes  leading  to  this  overthrow  of  learning. 
It  was  impossible  to  communicate  more  than 
a  mere  tincture  of  knowledge  to  students  sepa- 
rated from  the  classical  tradition,  for  wliom  the 
antecedent  history  of  Rome  was  a  dead  letter. 
The  meaning  of  Latin  words  derivetl  from  the 
Greek  was  lost.  .  .  .  Theological  notions,  gro- 
tesque and  childish  beyond  description,  found 
their  way  into  etymology  and  grammar.  Tlie 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity  were  discovered  in 
the  verb,  and  mystic  numbers  in  the  parts  of 
speech.  Thus  analytical  studies  like  that  of  lan- 
guage came  to  be  regarded  as  an  open  field  for 
the  e.Kercise  of  the  mythologising  fancy ;  and  ety- 
mology was  reduced  to  a  system  of  ingenious 
punning.  .  .  .  Virgil,  the  only  classic  who  re- 
tained distinct  and  living  personality,  passed 
from  poet  to  jihilosopher,  fronr  philosopher  to 
Siljy],  from  Sibyl  to  magician,  by  successive 
stages  of  transmutation,  as  the  trutli  about  him 
grew  moie  dim  and  the  facultj'  to  apprehend 
him  weakened.  Forming  the  staple  of  education 
in  the  schools  of  the  grammarians,  and  meta- 
morphosed by  the  vulgar  consciousness  into  a 
wizard,  he  waited  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
dark  ages  to  take  Dante  by  the  hand,  and  lead 
him,  as  the  type  of  human  reason,  through  the 
realms  of  Hell  and  Purgatorj'. " — J.  A.  Symonds, 
lie  no /■■isa  kce  in  Itnly :  the  lierimlof  Learning,  c/t.2. 

Gaul:  4th-5th  Centuries. — "If  institutions 
could  do  all,  if  laws  supplied  and  the  means  fur- 
nished to  society  could  do  everything,  the  in- 
tellectual state  of  Gaulish  civil  society  at  this 
epoch  [4th-.ith  centuries]  woulil  have  been  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  religious  society.  The 
tirst,  in  fact,  alone  possessed  all  the  institutions 
proper  to  second  the  development  of  mind,  the 
progress  and  empire  of  ideas.  Roman  Gaul  was 
covered  with  large  schools.  The  principal  were 
those  of  Treves,  Bordeaux,  Autun,  Toulouse, 
Poitiers,  Lyons,  Xarbonne,  Aries,  JIarseilles, 
Viemie,  Besan^on,  ifcc.  Some  were  very  ancient ; 
those  (if  Marseilles  and  of  Autun,  for  example, 
dated  from  the  first  century.  They  were  taught 
philosophy,  medicine,  jurisprudence,  literature, 
grammar,  astrology',  all  the  sciences  of  the  age. 
In  tlie  greater  part  of  these  schools,  indeed,  they 
at  tirst  taught  only  rhetoric  and  grammar;  but 
towards  the  fourth  century,  professors  of  phi- 
losophy and  law  were  everywhere  introduced. 
Not  only  were  these  schools  numerous,  and  pro- 
vided with  many  chairs,  but  the  emperors  con- 
tinually took  the  professors  of  new  measures 
into  favor.  Their  interests  are,  from  Constan- 
tine  to  Theodosius  the  younger,  the  subject  of 


fi-equent  imperial  constitutions,  which  sometimes 
extended,  sometimes  confirmed  their  privileges. 
.  .  .  After  the  Empire  was  divided  among  many 
masters,  each  of  them  concerned  himself  rather 
more  about  tlie  prosperity  of  his  states  and  the 
public  establishments  which  were  in  them. 
Thence  arose  a  momentary  amelioration,  of  which 
the  schools  felt  the  effects,  particularly  those  of 
Gaid,  imder  the  administration  of  Constantius 
Clorus,  of  Julian,  and  of  Gratian.  By  the  side 
of  the  schools  were,  in  general,  placed  other 
analogous  establishments.  Thus,  at  Treves  there 
was  a  grand  library  of  the  imperial  palace,  con- 
cerning which  no  special  information  has  reached 
us,  but  of  which  we  may  judge  by  the  details 
which  have  reached  us  concerning  that  of  Con- 
stantinople. This  last  had  a  librarian  and  seven 
scribes  constantly  occujiied  —  four  for  Greek,  and 
three  for  Latin.  They  copied  both  ancient  and 
new  works.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  institu- 
tion existed  at  Treves,  and  in  the  great  towns  of 
Gaul.  Civil  societj',  then,  was  provided  with 
means  of  instruction  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. It  was  not  the  s;une  with  religious  so- 
ciety. It  had  at  this  epocli  no  institution  especi- 
ally devoted  to  teaching ;  it  did  not  receive  from 
tlie  state  any  aid  to  this  particular  aim.  Chris- 
tians, as  well  as  others,  could  freijuent  the  public 
schools;  but  most  of  the  professors  were  still 
pagans.  ...  It  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  in- 
ferior classes,  among  the  people,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  proijagated,  especiall_v  in  the  Gauls, 
and  it  was  the  superior  classes  which  followed 
the  great  schools.  Moreover,  it  was  hardly  until 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  that 
the  Christians  appeared  there,  and  then  but  few 
in  number.  No  other  source  of  study  was  open 
to  them.  The  establishments  which,  a  little 
afterwards,  became,  in  the  Christian  church,  the 
refuge  and  sanctuary  of  instruction,  the  monas- 
teries, were  hardly  commenced  in  the  Gauls.  It 
was  only  after  the  year  360  that  the  two  first 
were  founded  by  St.  Martin  —  one  at  Liguge, 
near  Poitiers,  the  other  at  Marmoutiers.  near 
Tours;  and  they  were  devoted  rather  to  religious 
contemplation  than  to  teaching.  Any  great 
school,  any  special  institution  devoted  to  the 
service  and  to  the  progress  of  intellect,  was  at 
that  time,  therefore,  wanting  to  the  Christians. 
.  .  .  All  things  in  the  fifth  century,  attest  the 
decay  of  the  civil  schools.  The  contemporaneous 
writers,  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  and  JIamertius 
Claudianus,  for  example,  deplore  it  in  every  page, 
saying  that  the  young  men  no  longer  studied, 
that  professors  were  without  pupils,  that  science 
languished  ami  was  being  lost.  ...  It  was  es- 
pecially the  ycmng  men  of  the  superior  classes 
who  frequentetl  the  schools;  but  these  classes 
.  .  .  were  in  rapid  dis.sc)lution.  The  schools  fell 
with  them ;  the  inslituti(ms  still  existed,  but  they 
were  void  —  the  soul  had  quitted  the  body.  Tlie 
intellectual  aspect  of  Christian  society  was  very 
different.  .  .  .  Institutions  began  to  rise,  and  to 
be  regulated  among  the  Christians  of  Gaul.  The 
foundation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  large 
monasteries  of  the  southern  provinces  belongs  to 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  .  .  .  The 
monasteries  of  the  south  of  Gaul  were  philosoph- 
ical schools  of  Christianit}-;  it  was  there  that 
intellectual  men  meditated,  discussed,  taught ;  it 
was  from  thence  that  new  ideas,  daring  thoughts, 
heresies,  were  sent  forth.  .  .  .  Towards  the  end 
of  the   sixth  century,   everything  is  changed: 
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tlitri'  nrc  no  longer  civil  schools;  ccck'siiistical 
scli(K)ls  alone  subsist.  Those  great  municipal 
scli(H>ls  of  Treves,  of  Poitiers,  of  Vienne.  of  15or 
(leau.\.  iiC.  have  disappeared;  in  their  place 
have  arisen  schools  calleil  cathedral  or  episcopal 
sch<K)ls.  because  each  e|)iscopal  see  had  its  own. 
The  cathedral  school  was  not  always  alone;  we 
tiiid  in  certain  dioceses  other  school.s,  of  an  un- 
certain nature  and  origin,  wrecks,  jierhaps,  of 
some  ancient  civil  school,  which,  in  becoming 
nutauiorphosed,  had  perpetuated  itself.  .  .  .The 
most  tlourisliing  of  the  episcopal  schools  from 
the  si.Mh  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century 
were  those  of:  1.  Poitiers.  There  were  many 
schools  in  the  monasteries  of  the  diocese  at  Poi- 
tiers itself,  at  Liguge,  at  Ansion,  &.C.  2.  Paris. 
3,  Lc.Mans.  4.  Bourges.  5.  Clermont.  There 
was  another  school  in  the  town  where  they 
taught  the  Theodosiau  code;  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, which  I  do  not  tind  elsewhere.  6. 
Vienne.  7.  CliAlons-sur-Saone.  8.  Aries.  9.  Gap. 
The  most  nourishing  of  tlie  monastic  schools  of 
the  same  epoch  were  those  of:  1.  Lu.\euil.  in 
FranclieComte.  2.  Fontenellc,  or  Saint  Van- 
drille.  in  Normandy;  in  which  were  about  300 
students.  3.  Sithiu,  in  Normandy.  4.  Saint 
Jledard.  at  Soissons.  5.  Lercns.  It  were  easy 
to  e.xtind  this  list ;  but  the  prosperity  of  monastic 
schools  was  subject  to  great  vicissitudes;  they 
tlourished  under  a,  distinguished  abbot,  and  de- 
clined under  his  sueces.sor.  Kven  in  nunneries, 
study  was  not  neglected;  that  which  Saint 
Cesaire  foimded  at  Aries  contained,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  si.xth  century,  two  hundred 
nuns,  for  the  most  part  occupied  in  copying 
books,  sometimes  religious  books,  sometimes, 
probal)ly,  even  the  works  of  the  ancients.  The 
metamorphosis  of  civil  schools  into  ecclesiastical 
schools  was  com|)lete.  Let  us  see  what  was 
taught  in  them.  We  shall  often  lind  in  them 
the  names  of  sciences  formerly  professed  in  the 
civil  schools,  rhetoric,  logic,  grammar,  geome- 
try, astrology,  ic. ;  but  these  were  evidently  no 
longer  taught  e.\cept  in  their  relations  to  the- 
ology. This  is  the  foundati(m  of  the  instruction : 
all  was  turned  into  conunentary  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, historical,  ])hilosopliical.  allegorical,  moral, 
commentary.  They  desired  onlj- to  form  priests; 
all  stuilies,  what.soevcr  tlieir  nature,  were  directed 
towards  this  result.  Sometimes  they  went  even 
further:  the)- rejected  the  profane  sciences  them- 
selves, whatever  might  be  the  use  made  of  them. " 
— F.  Gui/.ot,  llixtiirj)  of  Cinliziitioii  to  the  French 
liti-olnlitiii,  T.  2,  UH.  4  iiiid  16. 

Ireland. — Scotland. — Schools  of  lona. — Pop- 
ular at  counts  represent  St.  Patrick  as  "found- 
ing at  least  a  hundred  monasteries,  and  even 
those  who  consider  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  Irish  colleges  were  raised  by  his  followers 
after  his  death,  admit  the  fact  of  his  having  es- 
tablished an  episcopal  monastery  and  school  at 
Armagh,  where  he  and  his  clergy  carried  out  the 
same  rule  of  life  that  he  had  seen  followed  in  the 
chiuchesof  Gaul.  .  .  .  The  school,  which  formed 
a  portion  of  the  Cathedral  establishment,  soon 
rose  in  importance.  Gildas  taught  here  for  some 
years  before  joining  St.  Cadoc  at  Llancarvan; 
and  in  process  of  time  the  number  of  students, 
both  native  and  foreign,  so  increased  that  the 
university,  as  we  may  justly  call  it,  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  one  of  which  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  students  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Grants 
lor  the  support  of  the  schools  were  made  bv  the 


I  Iri.sh  kings  in  the  eighth  century ;  and  all  through 
the  troublous  limes  of  the  niiilli  and  tenth  centu- 
ries, when  Ireland  was  ovirrun  by  the  Danes, 
and  so  m.my  of  her  sanctuaries  were  given  to  the 
tlames,  the  svicce.ssion  of  divinity  professors  at 
Armagh  remainid  unbroken,  and  has  been  care- 
fully traced  by  Usher.  We  need  not  sto])  to  de- 
termine how  many  other  estalilishmenis  similar 
to  those  of  Armagh  were  really  founded  in  the 
lifetime  of  St.  Patrick.  In  anv  case  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  monastic  institute  in  Ireland, 
and  the  extraordinary  ardour  with  which  the 
Irish  ccenobites  apjilicd  themselves  to  tlu'  culti- 
vation of  letters  remain  undisputed  facts.  •  Within 
a  century  after  the  death  of  St.  Patrick,'  .says 
Bishop  Nicholson,  '  the  Irish  .seminaries  had  so 
increased  that  most  ])arts  of  Europe  sent  their 
children  to  be  educated  here,  and  drew  thence 
their  bishops  and  teachers.'  The  whole  <()untry 
for  miles  round  l,eiglilin  was  ilcnominated  the 
'land  of  saints  and  scholars.'  By  the  ninth  cen- 
tuiT  Armagh  could  Ijoast  of  7,000  students,  and 
the  schools  of  (':ishel,  Dindaleatliglass,  and  Lis- 
more  vied  with  it  in  renown.  This  extraordinary 
multiplication  of  monastic  seminaries  and  schol- 
ars may  be  exphiined  partly  by  the  constant  imnu- 
gration  of  British  refugees  who  brought  with 
them  the  learning  and  religious  ob.servances  of 
their  native  cloisters,  and  parti)-  by  that  sacred 
and  irresistible  imjiulse  which  animates  a  newly 
converted  i)eople  to  heroic  acts  of  sacrifice.  In 
Ireland  the  infant  church  was  not,  as  elsewhere, 
watered  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.  .  .  .  The 
bards,  who  were  to  be  foimd  in  great  nvniibers 
among  the  early  converts  of  St.  Patrick,  had  al.so 
a  considerable  share  in  directing  the  energies  of 
their  countrymen  to  intellectual  labour.  They 
formed  the  learned  class,  and  on  their  conversion 
to  Clirislianity  were  readily  disjMJsecl  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  cidture  of  .sacred  letters.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  im))ossible,  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  chapter,  to  notice  even  the  names  of  all 
the  Irish  seats  of  learning,  or  of  their  most  cele- 
brated teachers,  every  one  of  whom  has  his  own 
legend  in  which  sacred  and  poetic  beauties  are  to 
be  found  blended  together.  One  of  the  earliest 
monastic  schools  w^as  that  erected  by  Enda,  i)rince 
of  Orgiel,  in  that  western  island  called  from  the 
wild  llowers  which  even  still  cover  its  rocky  soil, 
Aran-of-the-Flowers,  a  name  it  afterwards  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Ara-na-naomh,  or  Aran-of- 
tlie-Saints.  ...  A  little  later  St.  Finian  founded 
his  great  school  of  Clonard,  whence,  says  Usher, 
issued  forth  a  stream  of  saints  and  doctors,  like 
the  Greek  warriors  from  the  wooden  horse.  .  .  . 
This  desolate  wilderness  was  soon  peopled  by  his 
disciples,  who  are  said  to  have  numbered  3,000.  of 
whom  the  twelve  most  eminent  are  often  termed 
the  Twelve  Apostles  of  Ireland.  .  .  .  Among 
them  none  were  more  famous  than  St.  Columba, 
St.  ICieran,  and  St.  Brendan.  The  first  of  these 
is  known  to  every  English  reader  as  the  founder 
of  lona;  and  Kieran,  the  carpenter's  son,  as  he  is 
called,  is  scarcely  less  renowned  among  his  own 
countrymen.  ...  It  was  in  the  year  563  that  St. 
Columba,  after  founding  the  luonasteries  of  Doire- 
Calgaich  and  Dair-magh  in  his  native  land,  and 
incurring  the  enmity  of  one  of  the  Irish  kings, 
determined  on  crossing  over  into  Scotland  in 
order  to  preach  the  faith  to  the  Northern  Picts. 
Accompanied  by  twelve  companions,  he  passed 
the  Channel  in  a  rude  wicker  boat  covered  with 
skins,  and  landed  at  Port-na  Currachan,  on  a  spot 
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now  marked  by  a  heap  of  huge  conical  stones. 
Conall,  king  of  the  Albanian  Scots,  granted  liim 
the  island  of  I,  Hi,  or  Ai,  hitherto  occupied  by 
the  Druids,  and  there  he  erected  the  monastery 
which,  in  time,  became  the  mother  of  three  hun- 
dred religious  houses.  .  .  .  Zona,  or  I-Colum-kil, 
as  it  was  called  by  the  Irish,  came  to  be  looked  on 
as  the  chief  seat  of  learning,  not  only  in  Britain, 
but  in  the  whole  Western  world.  '  Thither,  as 
from  a  nest,'  sa}'s  Odonellus,  playing  on  the 
Latin  name  of  the  founder,  '  these  sacred  doves 
took  their  flight  to  every  quarter.'  They  studied 
the  classics,  the  mechanical  arts,  law,  history, 
and  physic.  They  improved  the  arts  of  hus- 
bandry and  horticulture,  supplied  the  rude  peo- 
ple whom  they  had  undertaken  to  civilise  with 
ploughshares  and  other  utensils  of  labour,  and 
taught  them  the  use  of  the  forge,  in  the  mysteries 
of  which  every  Irish  monk  was  instructed  from 
bis  boyhootl.  They  transferred  to  their  new 
homes  all  the  learning  of  Armagh  or  Clonard. 
...  In  every  college  of  Irish  origin,  by  whom- 
soever they  were  founded  or  on  whatever  soil 
they  flourished,  we  tlius  see  study  blended  with 
the  duties  of  the  missionary  and  the  ccvnobite. 
Tliey  were  religious  houses,  no  doubt,  in  which 
the  celebration  of  the  Church  office  was  often  kept 
up  without  intermission  by  day  and  night ;  but 
they  were  also  seminaries  of  learning,  wherein 
sacred  and  profane  studies  were  cultivated  with 
equal  success.  Not  only  their  own  monasteries  but 
those  of  every  European  country  were  enriched 
with  their  manuscripts,  and  the  researches  of 
modern  bibliopolists  are  continually  disinterring 
from  German  or  Italian  libraries  a  Horace,  or  an 
Uvid,  or  a  Sacred  Codex  whose  Irish  gloss  betrays 
the  hand  which  traced  its  delicate  letters. " — A.  'T. 
Drane,  Christinn  Schnols  and  ISchulurs,  c/i.  2. 

Charlemagne. — "If  there  ever  was  a  man 
who  by  his  mere  natural  endowments  soared 
above  other  men,  it  was  Charlemagne.  His  life, 
like  his  stature,  was  colossal.  Time  never  seemed 
wanting  to  him  for  anj'thing  that  he  willed  to 
accomplisli,  and  during  his  ten  years  campaign 
against  the  Saxons  and  Lombards,  he  contrived 
to  get  leisure  enough  to  study  grammar,  and 
render  himself  tolerabh-  proficient  as  a  Latin 
writer  in  prose  and  verse.  He  found  his  tutors 
in  the  cities  that  he  conquered.  When  he  be- 
came master  of  Pisa,  he  gained  the  services  of 
Peter  of  Pisa,  whom  he  set  over  the  Palatine 
school,  which  had  existed  even  under  the  Me- 
rovingian kings,  though  as  yet  it  was  far  from 
enjoying  the  fame  to  which  it  was  afterwards 
raised  by  the  teaching  of  Alcuin.  He  possessed 
the  art  of  turning  enemies  into  friends,  and  thus 
drew  to  his  court  the  famous  historian,  Paul 
Warnefrid,  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who 
had  previously  acted  as  secretary  to  Didier,  king 
of  the  Lombards.  .  .  .  Another  Italian  scholar, 
St.  Paulinus,  of  Aquileja,  was  coaxed  into  the 
service  of  the  Prankish  sovereign  after  his  con- 
quest of  Friuli ;  I  will  not  say  that  he  was 
bought,  but  he  was  certainly  paid  for  by  a  large 
grant  of  confiscated  territory  made  over  bj'  di- 
ploma to  '  the  Venerable  Paulinus,  master  of  the 
art  of  grammar.'  But  none  of  tliese  learned  per- 
sonages were  destined  to  take  so  large  a  part  in 
that  revival  of  learning  which  made  the  glory  of 
Charlemagne's  reign,  as  our  own  countryman 
Alcuin.  It  was  in  781,  on  occasion  of  the  king's 
second  visit  to  Italy,  that  the  meeting  took  place 
at  Parma,   the  result  of  which  was  to  fix  the 


English  scholar  at  the  Prankish  court.  Having 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  own  bishop  and  sover- 
eign to  this  arrangement,  Alcuin  came  over  to 
France  in  782,  bringing  with  him  several  of  the 
best  scholars  of  York,  among  whom  were  Wizo, 
Fredegis.  and  Sigulf.  Charlemagne  received 
him  with  joy,  and  assigned  him  three  abbejs 
for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  his  disciples, 
those  namely,  of  Ferrieres,  St.  Lupus  of  Troyes, 
and  St.  Josse  in  Ponthieu.  From  this  time  Al- 
cuin held  the  first  place  in  the  literary  society 
that  surrounded  the  Prankish  sovereign,  and 
filled  an  office  the  duties  of  which  were  as  vast 
as  they  were  various.  Three  great  works  at  once 
claimed  his  attention,  the  correction  of  the  litur- 
gical books,  the  direction  of  the  court  academy, 
and  the  establishment  of  other  public  schools 
throughout  the  empire.  .  .  .  But  it  was  as  head 
of  the  Palatine  school  that  Alcuin's  influence 
was  chiefly  to  be  felt  in  the  rest(jratiou  of  letters. 
Charlemagne  presented  himself  as  his  first  pupil, 
together  with  the  three  princes,  Pepin,  Charles, 
and  Louis,  his  sister  Gisla  and  his  daughter 
Richtrude,  his  councillors  Adalard  and  Angil- 
bert,  and  Eginhard  his  secretary.  Such  illus- 
trious scholars  soon  found  plenty  to  imitate  their 
example,  and  Alcuin  saw  himself  called  on  to 
lecture  ilaily  to  a  gof)dly  crowd  of  bishops, 
nobles,  and  courtiers.  The  king  wished  to  trans- 
form his  court  into  a  new  Athens  preferable  to 
that  of  ancient  Greece,  in  so  far  as  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Plato.  All 
the  liberal  arts  were  to  be  taught  there,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  that  each  should  bear  reference  to 
religion,  for  this  was  regarded  as  the  final  end  of 
of  all  learning.  Grammar  was  studied  in  order 
better  to  understand  tlie  Hol\'  Scriptures  and  to 
transcriVie  them  more  correctly:  music,  to  which 
much  attention  was  given,  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  ecclesiastical  chant ;  and  it  was  principally 
to  explain  the  Fathers  and  refute  en'ors  contrary 
to  the  faith  that  rhetoric  and  dialectics  were 
studied.  'In  short,' says  Crevier,  'the  thought 
both  of  tlie  king  and  of  the  scholar  who  laboured 
with  him  was  to  refer  all  things  to  religion, 
nothing  being  considered  as  truly  useful  which 
did  not  bear  some  relation  to  that  end.'  At  first 
Alcuin  allowed  the  study  of  the  cla.ssic  ])oets, 
and  in  his  boyhood,  as  we  know,  he  had  been  a 
greater  reader  of  Virgil  than  of  the  Scriptures. 
.  .  .  The  authors  whose  study  Charlemagne  and 
Alcuin  desired  to  promote,  were  not  so  much 
Virgil  and  Cicero,  as  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augus- 
tine ;  and  Charlemagne,  in  his  excessive  admira- 
tion of  those  Fathers,  gave  utterance  to  the  wish 
that  he  had  a  dozen  sucli  men  at  his  court.  The 
'  City  of  God '  was  read  at  the  royal  table,  antl 
the  questions  addressed  by  tlie  court  students  to 
their  master  turned  rather  on  the  obscurities  of 
Holy  Writ  than  the  difficulties  of  prosody.  In 
one  thing,  however,  they  betrayed  a  classic  taste, 
and  that  was  in  their  selection  of  names.  The 
Royal  Academicians  all  rejoiced  in  some  literary 
soubriquet;  Alcuin  was  Flaccus;  Angilbert,  Ho- 
mer; but  Charlemagne  himself  adopted  the  more 
scriptural  appellation  of  David.  The  eagerness 
with  which  this  extraordinary  man  applied  him- 
self to  acquire  learning  for  himself,  and  to  ex- 
tend it  throughout  his  dominions,  is  truly  adiuir- 
able,  when  we  remember  the  enormous  labours 


in  which  he  was  constantly  engaged. 


-A.   T. 


Drane,  Christinn  Schoolx  nnd  Scholins,  cli.  5. — See, 
also,  ScHOoi.  OP  THE  Palace,  Ciiaklemagse's. 
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England  :  King  Alfred.— King  Alfred  "  gath- 
ered roiiiid  liiiii  at  his  own  cdurl  the  suns  of  his 
niihilily  to  rtccivc,  in  tonjunctiou  with  lii.s  own 
ihildri-n.  a  better  eilueatiou  than  their  parents 
would  lie  ahle  or  willing  to  give  them  in  their 
own  households.  To  this  assemblage  of  ]ni|iils 
Asser  has  attached  the  name  of  sehool.  ami  a 
vi<ilent  controversy  once  distnieted  the  literary 
world  eonceruing  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  to  be  understood,  and  whether  it  was  not 
the  beginning  or  origin  of  a  learned  institution 
slill  existing.  In  speaking  of  this  subject,  Asser 
has  taken  ocea.sion  to  enumerate  and  describe  the 
iliildren  who  were  born  to  .Vlfred  from  his  wife 
lilsH  itha.  daughter  of  Ethelrcd  the  '  IJig,'  alder- 
man of  the  Gaini,  and  a  noble  of  great  wealth 
and  inlluenec  in  Jlereia.  '  The  sous  and  daugh- 
ters,' sjiys  Assir,  '  which  he  had  by  his  wife  above 
menti(meil.  were  Ethelfled  the  eldest,  after  whom 
came  Edward,  then  Ethclgiva,  then  Ethelswith.i, 
and  P^thelwerd,  besides  those  who  died  in  their 
infancy,  one  of  whom  was  Ednnind,  Ethcltled, 
when  she  arrived  at  a  marriageable  age,  was 
united  to  EthelnMl.  earl  of  Mcrcia  ;  Ethclgiva  was 
iledicated  to  Uoil,  and  submitted  to  the  rules  of 
a  monastic  life;  Ethelwerd.  the  youngest,  by  the 
Divine  counsels  and  admirable  prudence  of  the 
king,  was  consigned  to  the  .schools  of  learning, 
where,  with  the  children  of  almost  all  the  no- 
bility of  the  country,  and  many  also  who  were 
not  noble,  he  prospered  under  the  diligent  care 
of  his  teachers.  Hooksin  bothl.nnguagcs,  namely, 
in  I.alin  and  .Sa.xon,  were  read  in  the  .school. 
They  also  learned  to  write;  so  that,  before  they 
were  of  an  age  to  practise  manly  arts,  namely 
hunting  and  such  other  pursuits  as  betit  noble- 
men, they  became  studious  and  clever  in  the  lib- 
eral arts.  Edward  and  Ethelswitha  were  bred 
up  in  the  king's  court,  and  received  great  atten- 
tion from  their  servants  and  nurses;  nay,  they 
continue  to  this  day,  with  the  love  of  all  about 
them,  .ind  shew  allabilily,  and  even  gentleness, 
towards  all,  both  foreigners  and  natives,  and  arc 
in  complete  subjection  to  their  father ;  nor,  among 
their  other  stutiies  which  appertain  to  this  life 
and  are  fit  for  noble  youths,  are  they  suffered  to 
pass  their  time  idly  and  tmprofilably,  without 
learning  the  liberalarts;  for  they  have  carefully 
learned  the  Ps;dnis  and  Sa.xon  books,  especially 
the  Sa.xon  Poems,  and  are  continuallj-  in  the 
habit  of  making  use  of  books.'  The  schools  of 
learning,  to  which  Asser  alludes  in  this  passage, 
as  formeil  for  the  use  of  the  king's  children  and 
the  sons  of  his  nobles,  are  again  mentioned  else- 
where by  the  same  author,  us  '  the  school  which 
he  had  studiously  collected  together,  consisting 
of  many  of  the  nobility  of  his  own  nation;  '  and 
in  a  third  passage,  A.s.'icr  speaks  of  the  'sous  of 
the  nobility  who  were  brc<l  up  in  the  royalhouse- 
hold.'  It  is  clear,  then,  from  these  c-xjiressions, 
thatthe  king's  exertions  tospread  learning  among 
his  nobles  and  to  educate  his  own  children,  were 
of  a  most  active  and  personal  nature,  unconnected 
with  any  institutions  of  a  more  public  character: 
the  .school  was  kept  in  his  own  household,  and 
not  in  a  public  seat  of  learning.  We  may  per- 
haps adduce  these  expressions  of  Asser  as  militat- 
ing against  the  notion,  that  an  University  or 
Pidilic  .Seminary  of  Learning  e.xi.sted  in  the  days 
of  .\lfred.  Though  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
several  monasteries,  and  other  societies  of  monks 
and  churchmen,  would  employ  a  portion  of  their 
idle  time  in  teaching  youth,  and  prosecuting  their 


own  studies:  yet  there  is  no  proof  that  an  author- 
ized seat  of  learning,  such  ;is  the  I'niversitics  of 
O.xford  or  C'and>ridge.  existed  in  England,  until 
many  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Alfred.  " — 
J.  A.  Giles,  Lift  "inl  Ti}ins  nf  Alfvul  t/u  Grail, 
r/i.  -21. 

Saracenic  and  Moorish  learning. —  "Even  as 
early  as  the  tenth  century,  persons  having  a  taste 
for  iearniiig  and  for  elegant  amenities  found  their 
way  into  Spain  from  all  adjoining  countries;  a 
practice  in  sub.sc(iuent  years  still  more  indulged 
in,  when  it  Ijccame illustrated  by  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  Gilbert,  who  .  .  .  passed  from  the  Intidcl 
University  of  Cordova  to  the  pap;uy  of  Home. 
The  kbalils  of  the  West  cirricd  out  the  prei-epts 
of  AM,  the  fourth  succes.sorof  ..Mohammed,  in  the 
patronage  of  literature.  They  establishcil  libra- 
ries in  all  their  chief  towns;  it  is  saiil  that  not 
fewer  than  seventy  were  in  existence.  To  every 
mosque  was  attached  a  public  school,  in  which 
the  children  of  the  jioor  were  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  instructed  inthe  l)reccptsof  the  Koran. 
For  those  in  easier  circumstances  there  were  acad- 
emies, usually  arranged  in  twenty-tive  or  thirty 
apartments,  each  c;ilculated  for  accommodating 
four  students ;  the  academy  being  presided  over 
by  a  rector.  In  Cordova,  Granada,  and  other 
grc;it  cities,  there  were  universities  fre(iu(nlly 
under  the  superintendence  of  Jews;  the  Jloham- 
niedan  maxim  being  that  the  real  le.-irning  of  a 
man  is  of  more  i>ulilic  imiiortance  than  any  par- 
ticul;ir  religious  opinions  he  may  entertain.  In 
this  they  followcil  the  exam]ile  of  the  .Vsiatic 
klialif.  llnroun  Ahasehid.  who  actually  conferred 
the  suiierintendence  of  his  schools  on  John  .\Iasue, 
a  Nestorian  Christian.  The  .Mohanunedan  liber- 
ality was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  intolerance 
of  Europe.  ...  In  the  univer.sities  some  of  the 
professors  of  polite  literature  gave  lectures  on 
Arabic  classical  works;  others  taught  rhetoric 
or  composition,  or  mathematics,  or  astronomy. 
From  these  institutions  many  of  the  practices  ob- 
.served  in  our  colleges  were  derived.  They  held 
Commencements,  at  which  poems  were  read  and 
orations  delivered  in  presence  of  the  public. 
They  had  also,  in  addition  to  these  schools  of  gen- 
eral learning,  iirofessional  ones,  particularly  for 
medicine.  \Vith  a  pride  perhaps  not  altogether 
inexcusable,  the  Arabians  boasted  of  their  lan- 
guage as  being  the  most  i)erfect  spoken  by  man. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  then  surprising  that,  in  the  Arabian 
schools,  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  study  of 
language,  and  that  so  many  celebrated  grammar- 
ians were  produced.  By  these  scholars,  diction- 
aries, sinular  to  those  now  in  use,  were  composed ; 
their  copiousness  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance 
that  one  of  them  consisteil  of  sixty  volumes,  the 
definition  of  each  word  being  illustrated  or  sus- 
tained by  (luotations  from  Arab  authors  of  ac- 
knowledged repute.  They  hud  also  lexicons  of 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew;  and  cyclopedias  such  us 
the  Historical  Dictionary  of  Sciences  of  Mo- 
hammed Ibu  Abdallah,  of  Granada." — J.  W. 
Draper,  Hist,  of  the  IntdUcfiinl  Bfnl'i/niteiil  of 
Europe,  r.  2,  c/i.  2. — "  The  Saracenic  kings  formed 
libraries  of  un|>arulleled  size  and  number.  That 
of  Hakem  amounted  to  GUO.OOO  volumes,  of  which 
44  were  cmploycil  in  the  mere  catalogue.  Up- 
wards of  TO  public  libraries  were  established  in 
his  donunions.  1UO,000  volumes  were  numbered 
in  the  library  of  Cairo,  and  were  freely  lent  to 
the  studious  citizen.  The  taste  of  the  sovereign 
communicated  itself  to  the  subject,  and  a  jirivate 
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doctor  (k'clared  that  his  books  wei-c  sufficient  to 
load  400  camels.  Nor  were  the  Saracens  less  at- 
tentive to  the  foundation  of  schools  and  colleges. 
Eighty  of  the  latter  institutions  adorned  Cordova 
in  the  reign  of  Hakem ;  in  the  fifteenth  century 
tiftv  were  scattered  over  the  city  and  plain  of 
Granada.  200,000  dinars  (about"  £100,000  ster- 
ling) were  expended  on  the  foundation  of  a  single 
coltegc  at  Baghdad.  It  was  endowed  with  an 
annual  revenue  of  15,000  dinars,  and  was  attended 
by  6,000  students.  The  princes  of  the  house  of 
Omeya  honoured  the  Spanish  academies  by  their 
presence  and  studies,  and  competed,  not  without 
success,  for  the  prizes  of  learning.  Numerous 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  instruction 
were  founded  by  a  long  series  of  monarchs.  .  .  . 
In  this  manner  the  Arabians,  within  two  centuries, 
constructed  an  apparatus  for  mental  improve- 
ment which  hitherto  had  not  been  equalled  save 
in  Alexandria,  and  to  which  the  Church,  after 
ruling  the  intellect  of  Europe  for  more  than  live 
hundred  years,  could  offer  no  parallel." — T/ie  In- 
tellectual Revival  of  the  Middle  Ayes  (WestminMer 
Reeietn,  January,  1876). 

Scholasticism.  —  Schoolmen.  —  In  the  later 
times  of  the  Roman  empire,  "  the  loss  of  the  dig- 
nity of  political  freedom,  the  want  of  the  cheer- 
fulness of  advancing  prosperit  v,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  less  philosophical  struct  ure  of  the  Latin 
language  for  the  delicate  intellectual  mechanism 
of  the  Greek,  fixed  and  augmented  the  prevalent 
feebleness  and  barrenness  of  intellect.  ]Men  for- 
got, or  feared,  to  consult  nature,  to  seek  for  new 
truths,  to  do  what  the  great  discoverers  of  other 
times  had  done;  they  were  content  to  consult 
libraries,  to  study  and  defend  old  opinions,  to 
talk  of  what  great  geniuses  had  said.  They 
sought  their  philosophy  in  accredited  treatises, 
and  dared  not  question  such  doctrines  as  they 
there  found.  ...  In  the  mean  time  the  Clu'istian 
religion  had  become  the  leading  subject  of  men's 
thoughts;  and  divines  had  put  forward  its  claims 
to  be,  not  merely  the  guide  of  men's  lives,  and 
the  means  of  reconciling  them  to  their  heavenly 
Master,  but  also  to  be  a  Philosophy  in  the  widest 
sense  in  which  the  term  had  been  used ; —  a  con- 
sistent sijeculative  view  of  man's  condition  and 
nature,  and  of  the  world  in  which  he  is  placed. 
...  It  was  held,  without  any  regulating  prin- 
ciple, that  the  philosophj'  which  had  been  be- 
queathed to  the  world  by  the  great  geniuses  of 
heathen  antiijuit}',  and  the  pliilosophy  which  Wiis 
deduced  from,  and  implied  by,  the  Revelations 
made  by  God  to  man,  must  \>e  identical;  and, 
therefore,  that  Theology  is  the  only  true  philoso- 
phy. .  .  .  This  view  was  confirmed  by  the 
opinion  which  i)revailed,  concerning  the  nature 
of  philosoijhical  truth;  a  view  supported  by  the 
theory  of  Plato,  the  practice  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
general  jiropensities  of  the  human  mind ;  I  mean 
the  opinion  that  all  science  may  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  reasoning  alone ; —  that  by  analyzing 
anil  combining  the  notions  which  common  lan- 
guage brings  l)efore  us,  we  may  learn  all  that  we 
can  know.  Thus  Logic  came  to  include  the 
whole  of  Science ;  and  accordingly  this  Abelard 
expressly  maintained.  .  .  .  Thus  a  Universal 
Science  was  established,  with  the  authority  of  a 
Religious  Creed.  Its  universality  rested  on  er- 
roneous views  of  the  relation  of  words  and  truth  ; 
its  pretensions  as  a  science  were  admitted  by  the 
servile  temper  of  men's  intellects ;  and  its  re- 
ligious authority  was  assigned  it,  by  making  all 


truth  part  of  religion.  And  as  Religion  claimed 
assent  within  her  own  jurisdiction  under  the  most 
solemn  and  imperative  sanctions,  Phihjsophy 
shared  in  her  imperial  power,  and  dissent  from 
their  doctrines  was  no  longer  blameless  or  allow- 
able. Error  became  wicked,  dissent  became 
heresy ;  to  reject  the  received  liuman  doctrines, 
was  nearly  the  same  as  to  doubt  the  Divine 
declarations.  The  Scholastic  Philosophy  claimed 
the  assent  of  all  believers.  The  external  form, 
the  details,  and  the  text  of  this  Philosophy,  were 
taken,  in  a  great  measure,  from  Aristotle ;  though, 
in  the  spirit,  the  general  notions,  and  tlie  style 
of  interpretation,  Plato  and  the  Platonists  had 
no  inconsiderable  share.  ...  It  does  not  belong 
to  our  purpose  to  consider  either  the  theological 
or  the  metaphysical  doctrines  which  form  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  treatises  of  the  schoolmen.  Per- 
haps it  may  hereafter  appear,  that  some  light  is 
thrown  on  some  of  the  questions  which  have  oc- 
cujjied  metaphy.sicians  in  all  ages,  by  that  exam- 
ination of  the  hi.storv  of  the  Progressive  Sciences 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged;  but  till  we  are 
able  to  analyze  the  leading  controversies  of  this 
kind,  it  would  be  of  little  service  to  speak  of 
them  in  detail.  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that 
many  of  the  most  prominent  cif  them  refer  to  the 
great  question,  'What  is  the  relation  between 
actual  things  and  general  terms  V'  Perhaps  in 
modern  times,  the  actual  things  would  be  more 
commonly  taken  as  the  point  to  start  from;  and 
men  would  begin  by  considering  how  classes  and 
universals  are  obtained  from  individuals.  But 
the  schoolmen,  founding  their  speculations  on 
the  received  modes  of  considering  such  subjects, 
to  which  both  Aristotle  and  Plato  had  con- 
tributed, travelled  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
endeavored  to  discover  how  individuals  were  de- 
duced from  genera  and  species; — what  was  'the 
Principle  of  Individuation.'  This  was  variously 
stated  by  different  reasoners.  Thus  Bonaventura 
solves  the  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  the  Aristotelian 
distinction  of  ^Matter  and  Form,  The  individual 
derives  from  the  Form  the  property  of  being 
something,  and  from  the  Jlatter  the  jiroperty  of 
being  that  particular  thing.  Duns  Scotus,  the 
great  adversary  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in  theology, 
placed  the  principle  of  Individuation  in  '  a  cer- 
tain determining  positive  entity, '  which  his  school 
called  Ha;cceity  or  'thisness.'  'Thus  an  in- 
dividual man  is  Peter,  because  his  humanity  is 
combined  with  Petreity.'  The  force  of  abstract 
terms  is  a  curious  question,  and  some  remarkable 
experiments  in  their  use  had  been  made  by  the 
Latin  Aristotelians  before  this  time.  In  the  same 
way  in  wliich  we  talk  of  the  quantity  and  (juality 
of  a  thing,  they  spoke  of  its  '  iiuiddity. '  We 
may  consider  the  reign  of  mere  disputation  as 
fuliy  established  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking  [the  jMiddle  Ages]  ;  and  the  only  kind  of 
philosophy  henceforth  studied  was  one  in  which 
no  sound  ph_vsical  science  had  or  could  have  a 
place." — W.  Whewell,  Ilist.  of  the  Lidtictire 
Sciences,  bk.  4,  cli.  i  (r.  1). — "  Schola.sticism  was 
philosophy  in  the  service  of  established  and  ac- 
cepteil  tlieological  dix'trines.  .  .  .  More  par- 
ticidarl}',  Scholasticism  was  the  rejirotluclion  of 
ancient  philosophy  under  the  control  of  ecclesi- 
astical doctrine.  .  .  .  The  name  of  Scholastics 
(doctores  scholastic!)  which  was  given  to  the 
teachers  of  the  septem  liberales  artes  [seven  liberal 
arts]  (grammar,  dialectic,  rhetoric,  in  the  Tri- 
vium;  arithmetic,  geometry,  music  and  astron- 
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omy,  in  tlic  Qiiuiliiviuni),  or  at  least  some  of 
tlifin,  ill  the  Cloistfi-Siliools  foiiiicU'd  l)y  Ciiailc- 
iiiasno.  ns  also  to  ti •aclici's  of  Ihcoloi;)',  was  after- 
wards  jjivcii  to  all  who  occiiiiicil  Ihiinsclves  with 
tlif  soicnccs,  ami  especially  with  jiliilosophy. 
.  .  .  .TohaniK'sSeotus,  or  Krigena  [ninth  eeiitury] 
is  the  earliest  noteworthy  philosoplxr  of  the 
Seholaslir  period.  He  was  of  Soollisli  nation- 
ality, hut  was  prohablv  horn  and  hroiiirht  up  in 
Ireland.  At  the  call  of  Charles  the  Bald  he  enii- 
fcrated  to  France."— F.  relierwe>r,  IliKt.  of  P/ii- 
hiixiphii,  i:  1,  p/t.  S.")— 484. — "  Scholasticisni,  at  the 
last,  from  the  prixligious  mental  activity  which 
it  kept  >ip,  became  a  tacit  universal  insurrectiiai 
against  authority:  it  was  the  swelling  of  the 
ocean  before  the  storm.  ...  It  was  a  sign  of  a 
great  awakening  of  the  human  mind  when  theo- 
logians tlKmglit  it  both  their  duty  .•aid  their 
I)rivilege  to  philnsophi/e.  There  was  a  vast 
waste  of  intellectual  lal)or,  but  still  it  was  intel- 
lectual labor,  and.  as  we  shall  see.  it  was  not  in  the 
end  unfruitful." — C.  J.  Stille.  StiidiiK  in  Mtdiir- 
nil  llixloni.  cli.  13. — "Scholasticism  had  its  hour 
of  glory,  its  erudite  doctors,  its  eloquent  pro- 
fessors, chief  among  whom  was  Abelard  (1079- 
1142).  ...  At  a  time  when  printing  did  not  ex- 
ist, when  manuscniit  copies  were  rare,  a  teacher 
who  combined  knowledge  willi  the  gift  of  speech 
was  a  ])henomenou  of  incompandile  interest,  and 
students  Hocked  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  take 
advantage  of  his  le<"tures.  Abelard  is  the  most 
brilliant  representative  of  the  scholastic  peda- 
gogy, with  an  original  and  per.sonal  tendency 
towards  the  emancipation  of  the  mind.  'It  is 
ridiculous.'  he  said,  'to  preach  to  others  what 
we  can  neither  make  them  understand  nor  imder- 
stand  ourselves.'  With  more  boldness  than  ,Saint 
Anselm,  he  applied  dialectics  to  theology,  and 
attempted  to  reason  out  the  grounds  of  his  faith. 
The  seven  liberal  arts  constituted  wliat  may  be 
called  the  secondary  instruction  of  the  Jliddle 
Age,  such  as  was  given  in  the  claustral  or  con- 
ventual schools,  and  later,  in  the  universities. 
The  liberal  arts  were  distril)uted  into  two  courses 
of  study,  known  as  the  '  trivium'  and  the  '  (juad- 
rivium.'  The  'trivimn'  com])rised  gnunmar 
(I^atin  granunar.  of  course),  dialectics,  or  logic, 
and  rhetoric;  and  the  '  (luadriviiun,'  music,  arith- 
nietic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  It  is  important 
to  note  the  fact  that  this  programme  contains 
only  abstract  and  formal  studies, —  no  real  and 
concrete  studies.  The  sciences  which  teach  us 
to  know  man  and  the  world,  such  as  history, 
ethics,  the  physical  and  natiu-al  sciences,  were 
omitted  and  unknown,  save  perhaps  in  a  few  con- 
vents of  the  Benedictines,  Nothing  which  can 
truly  educate  man.  and  develop  his  faculties  as  a 
whole,  enlists  the  attention  of  the  Middle  Age. 
From  a  course  of  study  thus  limited  there  might 
come  skillful  reasoners  and  men  formidable  in 
argument,  but  never  fully  developed  men.  The 
methods  employed  in  the  ecclesiastical  schools  of 
the  Middle  Age  were  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  when  men  were  not  concerned  abo\it 
liberty  and  intellectual  freedom;  and  when  they 
thought  more  al)out  the  teaching  of  dogmas  thaii 
about  the  training  of  the  intelligence.  The 
teachers  recited  or  read  their  lectures,  and  the 
pupils  learned  by  heart.  The  discipline  was 
harsh.  Corrupt  human  nature  was  distrusted.  In 
13G3,  pui)ils  were  forbidden  the  use  of  benches 
and  chairs,  on  the  pretext  that  such  high  seats 
were  an  encouragement  to  pritle.      For  securing 


obedience,  corporal  chastisements  were  used  and 
abused.  The  roil  is  in  fashion  in  the  fifteenlh  as 
it  was  in  the  fourteenth  century.  'There  is  no 
other  dilVerence,' says  an  historian,  'except  that 
the  rods  in  the  fifteenth  century  are  twice  as  long 
as  those  in  the  fourteenth.'  " — G.  Compayre,  Tlu 
Hist.  i>f  Pi'ilii!ii';i!i :  trims,  tiij  H'  //.  Valine,  ch.  4. 
Universities,  Their  Rise. — Abelard. — "Up  to 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  I  he  instruction 
was,  speaking  generally,  ami  allowing  for  transi- 
tory p<'riods  of  revival,  and  for  a  few  excep- 
tional schools,  a  shrunken  survival  of  the  old 
'  trivium  et  ([uadriviuni.'  The  lessons,  when  not 
dictated  and  learnt  by  heart  from  notes,  were  got 
up  from  bald  epitomes.  All  tluit  was  taught,  more- 
over, was  tauglit  .solely  with  a  view  to  '  pious  uses.' 
Criticism  did  not  exist;  the  free  spirit  of  specu- 
lation could  not,  of  course,  exist.  ...  As  we 
iipiiroach  the  jicriod  which  .saw  the  birth  of  those 
iiistilutions  known  as  Studia  I'ubliea  or  (iener- 
alia,  and  ere  long  to  be  known  as  '  universities,' 
we  have  to  extend  our  vision  and  recognize  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  those  changes  in 
the  social  condition  of  Euroiie  which  made  great 
central  schools  possible  —  schools  to  befre(iuenled 
not  merely  by  the  young  ecclesiastic,  but  by  lay- 
men. Among  other  causes  which  led  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  a  demand  for  education  among  the  laity, 
was,  I  think,  llie  institution  or  reorganization  of 
munieiiialities.  It  was  aliout  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  ccnturj'  that  the  civic  Conunuiu's  (Com- 
munia)  began  to  .seek  and  obtain,  from  royal  and 
other  authorities,  charters  of  incorporation  con- 
stituting their  internal  government  and  confer- 
ring certain  freedoms  and  privileges  as  against 
the  encroachment  of  lay  and  ecclesiastical  feudal 
barons.  .  .  .  About  the  .same  lime,  and  some- 
what l)rior  to  this,  trade  guilds  Iniil  been  formed 
in  many  cities  for  unit  ual  protection,  the  advance- 
ment of  commerce,  and  the  internal  regulaliim  of 
the  various  crafts.  There  iimuediately  followed 
a  desire  for  .schools  in  the  more  important  com- 
mercial towns.  In  Italy  such  schools  arose  in 
Bologna,  Milan,  Brescia,  and  Fioreiu'c;  and  in 
German}'  they  arose  in  Li'djcck,  Ilandiurg,  Bres- 
lau,  Nordhausen,  Stettin,  Leipsic,  and  Nurn- 
berg.  Tlie  distinctive  characteristic  of  these 
city  schools  was,  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Church, 
or  to  have  been  always  taught  by  priests;  fur- 
ther, that  the  native  tongue  (German  or  Italian, 
ns  tlie  case  might  be)  was  taught.  Reading, 
writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic  seem  to  have 
formed  the  staple  of  the  instruction.  The  cus- 
tom of  dictating,  writing  down,  and  then  learn- 
ing by  heart  what  was  written  —  luiiversal  in 
the  schools  of  the  preceding  centuries  —  was, 
of  covu.se,  still  followed  in  these  burgh  schools. 
This  custom  was  almost  inevitable.  .  .  .  The  in- 
creased communication  with  Africa  and  the  East 
through  the  Crusades  had  introduced  men  to  a 
standard  of  learning  among  the  Arabs,  imknown 
in  Europe.  Outside  the  school,  the  order  of  chiv- 
alry had  introduced  a  new  and  higher  ethical 
spirit  than  had  been  known  in  the  previous  cen- 
tui'ies.  Civic  communities  and  trade  guilds  were 
fornnng  themselves  and  seeking  charters  of  in- 
corporation. Above  all,  the  Crusades,  by  stimu- 
lating the  ardour  and  exciting  the  intellects  of 
men,  had  unsettled  old  convention  b)'  bringing 
men  of  all  raidis  within  the  sacred  circle  of  ;i  com- 
mon enthusiasm,  and  into  contact  with  foreign 
civilizations.     The  desire  for  a  higher  education, 
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and  the  impulse  to  more  profound  investigation, 
that  characterized  the  beginning  and  course  of 
the  twelftli  century,  was  thus  only  a  part  of  a 
widespread  movement,  political  and  moral.  .  .  . 
While  the  Romano-Hellenic  schools  had  long  dis- 
appeared, there  still  existed,  in  man\-  towns, 
episcopal  schools  of  a  high  class,  many  of  which 
might  be  regarded  as  continuations  of  the  old 
imperial  provincial  institutions.  ...  In  Bologna 
and  Paris.  Rheims  and  Naples,  it  was  so.  The 
arts  curriculum  professed  in  these  centres  was,  for 
the  time  and  state  of  knowledge,  good.  These 
schools,  indeed,  had  never  quite  lost  the  fresh 
impulse  given  by  Charlemagne  and  his  successors. 
,  .  .  Accordingtomy  view  of  educational  history, 
the  great  '  studia  publica '  or  '  generalia '  arose  out 
of  them.  They  were  themselves,  in  a  narrow  sense, 
already  'studia  publica.'  .  .  .  Looking,  first,  to 
the  germ  out  of  wliicli  the  universities  grew,  I 
tliink  we  must  saj*  that  the  universities  may  be 
regarded  as  a  natural  development  of  the  cathe- 
dral and  monastery  schools ;  but  if  we  seek  for  an 
external  motive  force  urging  men  to  undertake 
the  more  profound  and  independent  study  of  the 
liberal  arts,  we  can  find  it  onlj'  in  the  Saracenic 
sdiools  of  Bagdad,  Babylon,  Alexandria,  and 
Cordova.  ...  To  fix  precisely  the  date  of  the 
rise  of  the  first  specialized  schools  or  universities 
is  impossible,  for  the  simple  reason  tliat  they 
were  not  founded.  .  .  .  The  simplest  account  of 
tlie  new  university  origins  is  the  most  correct. 
It  would  appear  that  certain  active-minded  men 
of  marked  eminence  began  to  give  instruction  in 
medical  subjects  at  Salerno,  and  in  law  at  Bo- 
logna, in  a  spirit  and  manner  not  previous!}' 
attempted,  to  youths  who  had  left  the  monastery 
and  cathedral  schools,  and  who  desired  to  equip 
themselves  for  professional  life.  Pupils  flocked 
to  them :  and  tlie  more  able  of  these  students, 
finding  that  there  was  a  public  demand  for  this 
higher  specialized  instruction,  remained  at  head- 
quarters, and  themselves  became  teachers  or 
doctors.  Tlie  Church  did  not  found  imiversities 
any  more  tlian  it  founded  the  order  of  chivalry. 
They  were  founded  by  a  concurrence  (not  wholly 
fortuitous)  of  able  men  wlio  had  something  tliey 
wished  to  teach,  and  of  youths  who  desired  to 
learn.  None  the  less  were  the  acquiescence  and 
protection  of  Church  and  State  necessary  in  those 
days  for  the  fostering  of  these  infant  seminaries. 
.  .  .  Of  the  three  great  schools  which  we  have 
nanieil,  there  is  suflicient  ground  for  believing 
that  the  fii-st  to  reach  such  a  development  as  to 
entitle  it  to  the  name  of  a  studium  generale  or 
university  was  the  '  Schola  Salernitana,'  although 
it  never  was  a  university,  technically  speaking." 
— S.  S.  Laurie,  Rixe  and  Early  Constitution  of  Uni- 
TersiticK.  lect.  6-7. — "'Ideas,  till  this  time  scat- 
tered, or  watched  over  in  the  various  ecclesiastical 
schools,  began  to  converge  to  a  common  centre. 
The  great  name  of  Universitj'  was  recognised  in 
the  capital  of  France,  at  the  moment  tliat  the 
French  tongue  had  become  almost  universal. 
The  conquests  of  the  Normans,  and  the  first  cru- 
sade, had  spread  its  powerfully  philosophic  idiom 
in  every  direction,  to  England,  to  Sicily,  and  to 
Jerusalem.  This  circumstance  alone  invested 
France,  central  France,  Paris,  with  an  immense  at- 
tractive power.  By  degrees,  Parisian  French  be- 
came a  proverb.  Feudalism  had  found  its  political 
centre  in  the  royal  city ;  and  this  city  was  about  to 
become  the  capital  of  human  thought.  The  be- 
ginner of  this  revolution  was  not  a  priest,  but  a 


handsome  young  man  of  brilliant  talents,  ami- 
able and  of  noble  family.  None  wrote  love 
verses,  like  his,  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  he  sang 
them,  too.  Besides,  his  erudition  was  extraordi- 
nary for  that  day.  He  alone,  of  his  time,  knew 
both  Greek  and  Hebrew.  May  l)e,  he  had  studied 
at  the  Jewish  schools  (there'  were  many  in  the 
South),  or_ under  tlie  rabbins  of  Troyes.  Vitry, 
or  of  Orleans.  There  were  then  in  Paris  two 
leading  schools:  the  old  Episcopal  school  of  the 
parvis  Notre  Dame,  and  tliat  of  St.  Geneviive, 
on  the  hill,  where  shone  William  of  Champeaux. 
Abelard  joined  his  pupils,  submitted  to  him  his 
doubts,  puzzled  him,  laughed  at  him,  and  closed 
his  moutli.  He  would  have  served  Anselm  of 
Laon  the  same,  had  not  the  professor,  being  a 
bishop,  expelled  him  from  his  diocese.  In  tliis 
fashion  this  knight-errant  of  logic  went  on.  un- 
horsing the  most  celebrated  champions.  He  him- 
self declared  tliat  he  had  only  renounced  tilt  and 
tourney  through  his  passion  for  intellectual  com- 
bats. Henceforward,  victorious  and  without  a 
rival,  he  taught  at  Paris  and  Melun,  the  residence 
of  Louis-le-Gros,  and  tlie  lords  flocked  to  hear 
him ;  anxious  to  encourage  one  of  themselves, 
who  had  discomfited  the  priests  on  their  own 
ground,  and  liad  silenced  the  ablest  clerks.  Abel- 
ard's  wonderful  success  is  easily  explained.  All 
the  lore  and  learning  which  had  been  smothered 
under  the  heavy,  dogmatical  forms  of  clerical 
instruction,  and" hidden  in  tlie  rude  Latin  of  the 
middle  age,  suddenly  appeared  arrayed  in  the 
simple  elegance  of  antiquity,  so  that  men  seemed 
for  the  first  time  to  hear  and  recognise  a  human 
voice.  Tlie  daring  youth  simplified  and  exphiincd 
everything ;  presenting  philosophy  in  a  familiar 
form,  and  bringing  it  home  to  men's  bosoms. 
He  hardly  sulfered  the  obscure  or  supernatu- 
ral to  rest  on  the  hardest  mysteries  of  faith.  It 
seemed  as  if  till  then  the  Church  had  lisped  and 
stammered :  wliile  Abelard  spoke.  All  was  made 
smooth  and  easy.  He  treated  religion  courte- 
ousl}'  and  handled  her  gently,  but  slie  melted 
away  in  his  hands.  Notliing  embarrassed  the 
fluent  speaker:  he  reduced  religion  to  philoso- 
phy, and  moralitj'  to  humanit}'.  '  Crime, '  he 
said,  '  consists  not  in  tlie  act,  but  in  the  inten- 
tion.' It  followed,  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  sins  of  habit  or  of  ignorance — 'They  wlio 
crucified  Jesus,  not  knowing  him  to  have  been 
the  Saviour,  were  guilty  of  no  sin.'  Wliat  is 
original  sin? — 'Less  a  sin,  than  a  punishment.' 
But  then,  wherefore  the  redemption  and  tlie  pas- 
sion, if  there  was  no  sin  ? — '  It  was  an  act  of  pure 
love.  God  desired  to  substitute  the  law  of  love 
for  that  of  fear.'" — J.  Jfichelet,  Ilintory  of  France, 
V.  1,  bk.  4,  ch.  4. — "It  is  dillkult,  by  a  mere  peru- 
sal of  Abelard's  works,  to  understand  the  effect 
he  produced  upon  his  hearers  by  the  force  of  liis 
argumentation,  whether  studied  or  improvised, 
and  by  the  ardor  and  animation  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  grace  and  atti-activcness  of  his  person. 
But  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  is  unani- 
mous; even  his  adversaries  themselves  render 
justice  to  his  high  oratorical  qualities.  No  one 
ever  reasoned  with  more  subtlety,  or  handled  the 
dialectic  tool  with  more  address ;  and  assuredly, 
something  of  these  qualities  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  he  has  left  us.  But  the  intense  life,  the 
enthusiastic  ardor  which  enlivened  his  discourses, 
the  beauty,  of  his  face,  and  the  charm  of  his 
voice  cannot  be  imparted  by  cold  manuscripts. 
Heloise,  whose  name  is  inseparably  linked  with 
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tliat  of  lior  iinfortuimti'  Imsliand,  and  whom 
Clmrk'S  ill"  Uoniusiit  does  not  licsitale  to  call  '  llu^ 
first  of  womc-ii ';  who,  in  any  case,  was  a  superior 
jiersoii  of  her  time;  Heloise,  who  loved  Ahelard 
with  'an  immoderate  love,' and  who.  under  the 
veil  of  a  '  rcliiiieuse  '  an<l  throuLihoMl  llic  pnictice 
of  devotional  duties,  remained  faithful  to  him 
until  death;  lleloise  said  to  him  in  her  famous 
letter  of  llHtl:  '  Thou  hast  two  things  especially 
which  couhl  instantly  win  thee  the  lieaits  of  ali 
women;  the  charm  thou  knowest  how  to  impart 
to  thy  voice  in  siieakinir  and  sin;j;inj;.'  Kxternal 
jlifts'eombined  with  intellectual  qualities  to  niake 
of  Aliilard  an  incomparable  seducer  of  minds 
and  hearts.  Add  to  this  an  astouishinn  memory, 
a  kni>wledi:eas  profound  as  wascomi)alil)le  with 
tiie  resources  of  his  tiini',  and  a  vast  erudition 
which  caused  his  contemporaries  to  consider  him 
a  master  of  universal  knowledjrc.  .  .  .  How  can 
one  be  astonished  that  with  such  qualities  Abel- 
nrd  gained  an  extraordinary  ascendency  over  his 
age;  that,  having  become  the  intellectual  ruler 
and,  as  it  were,  liie  dictator  of  the  thou.ght  of  the 
twelfth  century,  he  should  have  succeeded  in 
attracting  to  his  chair  and  in  retaining  around  it 
thous,inils  of  young  men;  the  first  germ  of  those 
as.seml)lages  of  students  who  were  to  constitute 
the  universities  several  years  later  ?  ...  It  is 
not  alone  by  the  outward  success  of  his  scholastic 
apostolate  that  Abelard  merits  consideration  as 
the  precursor  of  the  modein  spirit  and  the  pro- 
moter of  the  foundation  of  the  universities;  it  is 
also  by  liis  doctrine,  or  at  least  by  his  method. 
.  .  .  Xo  one  claims  that  Abelard  was  the  first 
who,  in  the  Miildle  Ages,  had  introduced  dialect- 
ics into  theology,  rca.son  into  authority.  In  the 
ninth  century.  Scotus  Erigena  had  already  .said: 
'Authority  is  derived  from  reason.'  Scholasti- 
cism, which  is  nothing  but  logic  enlightening 
theology,  an  effort  of  reason  to  demonstrate 
dogma,  had  begun  before  Abelard;  but  it  was  he 
who  gave  movement  and  life  to  the  method  by 
lending  it  his  power  and  his  renown." — G.  Com- 
\v.\\yv^Ali,J,ii<l.  jil.  1,  c/i.  3-a. 

Latin  Language. — "Greek  was  an  unknown 
tongue:  only  a  very  few  of  the  Latin  classics  re- 
ceived a  perfunctory  attention:  Boethius  was 
jjicferred  to  Cicero,  and  the  Jloral  yentences 
ascribed  to  Cato  to  either.  Rides  couched  in 
barbarous  Latin  verse  were  committed  to  mem- 
ory. Aristotle  was  known  only  in  inc<irrect 
Latin  translations,  which  many  of  the  taught, 
and  some  of  the  teachers  i)rol)ably,  suppo.sed  to 
be  the  originals,  blatters  were  not  mended 
when  the  .student,  having  passed  tlirough  the 
preliminary  course  of  arts,  advanced  to  the  study 
of  the  sciences.  Tlieolog)^  meant  an  acquaint- 
luice  with  the  'Sentences'  of  Peter  Lombard,  or, 
in  other  eases,  with  the  'Summa'  of  Thomas 
Aquinas;  in  medicine,  (Jalen  was  an  authority 
from  which  there  was  no;ippeal.  On  cverv  side 
the  student  was  fenced  round  by  traditions  and 
prejudices,  through  winch  it  was  iiii])ossil)le  to 
break.  In  truth,  he  had  no  means  of  knowing 
that  there  was  a  wider  and  fairer  world  beyoniL 
Till  the  clas.sieal  revival  came,  every  decade 
made  the  yoke  of  prescription  heavier,  and  each 
generation  of  students,  therefore,  a  feebler  copy 
of  the  last. "—C.  Beard,  Muitiii  Luther  and  tlm 
l{(f'irmntii>n,  ch.  3.— "What  at  first  had  been 
everywhere  a  Greek  became  in  Western  Europe 
a  Latin  religion.  The  discipline  of  liome  main- 
tained the  body  of  doctrine  which  the  thousht  of 


Greece  had  defined.  A  new  Latin  version,  super- 
seding alike  the  venerable  Greek  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  oriirinal  words  of 
Evan.srelists  and  Apostles,  became  the  received 
text  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  Latin  Fathers  ac- 
quireil  an  authority  scarcely  less  binding.  The 
ritual,  lessons,  and  hymns  of  the  Church  were 
Latin.  Ec(  lesiastics  transacted  the  business  of 
civil  depart mentsre(|Uiring education.  Libraries 
were  armories  of  the  Church :  grammar  was  ))art 
of  her  drill.  The  humblest  scholar  was  enlisted 
in  her  service:  she  recruited  her  ranks  by  found- 
ing Latin  .schools.  '  Education  in  the  rudiments 
of  Latin,'  says  Hallam,  'was  iiiq)arted  to  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  than  at  ])resent;' 
.and,  as  they  had  more  use  for  it  than  at  present, 
it  was  longer  retaineil.  If  a  boy  of  huml)l<'  birth 
had  a  taste  for  letters,  or  if  a  boy  of  high  birth 
had  a  distaste  for  arms,  the  first  step  was  to  learn 
Latin.  His  foot  was  then  on  the  ladder.  He 
might  rise  by  the  good  ollices  of  his  family  to  a 
bishopric,  or  to  the  papacy  itself  l)y  merit  and 
the  grace  of  God.  Latin  enabled  a  Gieek  from 
Tarsus  (Theodore)  to  become  the  founder  of 
learning  in  the  English  church;  and  a  Yorkshire- 
man  (Alcuin)  to  organize  the  schools  of  Charle- 
magne. Without  Latin,  our  English  Winfrid 
(St.  Boniface)  could  not  have  been  apostle  of 
Germany  and  reformer  of  the  Frankish  Church ; 
or  the  German  Albert,  master  at  Paris  of  Thomas 
Aquinas;  or  Nicholas  Breakspeare,  Pojie  of 
Kome.  With  it.  Western  Christendom  was  one 
vast  field  of  labor:  calls  for  self-sacrifice,  or 
offers  of  promotion,  nught  come  from  north  or 
south,  from  east  or  west.  Thus  in  the  .Miildle 
Ages  Latin  was  made  the  groundwork  of  educa- 
tion; not  for  the  beauty  of  its  classical  litei'a- 
ture,  nor  because  the  study  of  a  dead  language 
was  the  best  mental  gymnastic,  or  the  only 
means  of  acquiring  a  masterly  freedom  in  the 
use  of  living  tongues,  but  because  it  was  the 
language  of  educated  men  throughout  West- 
ern Europe,  employed  for  public  business,  litera- 
ture, pliilosiipliy,  and  science;  above  all,  in 
God's  providence,  essential  to  the  unity,  and 
therefore  enforced  by  the  authority  of,  the  West- 
ern Church." — C.  S.  Parker,  Ex.ini/  on  the  His- 
t'/ri/  of  CliiKKicdl  Eiliicjition.  (quoted  in  Dr.  Henry 
/iiirniird'n  "  Letterx.  JSumys  and  noiig/iln  on 
StiitlleK  iind  Condnet,"  p.  467). 

France. — "The  countries  of  western  Europe, 
leavened,  all  of  tliem,  by  the  one  spirit  of  the 
feudal  and  catholic  Middle  Age,  formed  in  .some 
sense  one  conununity,  and  were  more  associated 
than  they  have  been  .since  the  feudal  and  catholic 
unity  of  the  ^fiddle  Age  has  di.sap|)eared  and 
given  ])laee  to  the  divided  and  various  life  of 
modern  Europe.  In  the  mediaeval  communitj- 
France  held  I  he  first  place.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  to  |)lace  in  the  l.lth  century  the  revival  of 
intellectual  life  and  the  re-establishment  of  civ- 
ilisation, and  to  tre:it  the  period  between  the 
51  h  century,  when  ancient  civilisation  was  ruined 
by  the  barl)arians,  and  the  loth,  when  the  life 
and  intellect  of  this  civilisation  reappeared  and 
transformed  the  worlil,  as(mechaos,  is  a  mistake. 
The  chaos  ends  about  the  10th  century;  in  the 
11th  there  truly  comes  the  first  re-establishment 
of  civilisation,  the  first  revival  of  intellectual  life; 
the  principal  centre  of  this  revival  is  France,  its 
chief  moiniments  of  literature  are  in  the  F'rench 
language,  its  chief  mcmuments  of  art  are  the 
French  cathedrals.    This  revival  fills  the  I'-ith  and 
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13tli  centuries  with  its  activity  and  witli  its  works ; 
iill  this  time  France  has  the  lead  ;  iu  the  14tli  cen- 
tur_v  the  lead  passes  to  Italy;  but  now  comes 
the  commencement  of  a  wlioUy  new  period,  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance  properly  so  called,  the 
lieginning  of  modern  European  life,  the  ceasing 
of  Uie  life  of  the  feudal  and  catholic  Middle  Age. 
The  anterior  and  less  glorious  Renaissance,  the 
Renaissance  within  the  limits  of  tlie  iliddle  Age 
itself,  a  revival  which  came  to  a  stop  and  could 
not  successfully  develope  itself,  but  which  has 
yet  left  profotnid  traces  in  our  sjiirit  and  our  liter- 
ature,—  this  revival  belongs  chietiy  to  France. 
France,  tlien,  may  well  serve  as  atypical  country 
wherein  to  trace  the  raedi;cval  growth  of  intel- 
lect and  learning :  above  all  she  may  so  stand  for 
us,  whose  connection  with  her  in  the  Middle  Age, 
owing  to  our  Norman  kings  and  the  currency  of 
her  language  among  our  cultivated  class,  was  so 
peculiarly  close ;  so  close  that  the  literary  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  two  countries  at 
that  time  intermingles,  and  no  important  event 
can  happen  in  tliat  of  the  one  without  straight- 
way affecting  and  interesting  that  of  the  other. 
.  .  .  With  the  hostility  of  the  long  French  Wars 
of  Edward  the  Third  comes  the  estrangement, 
never  afterwards  diminishing  but  always  increas- 
ing."— M.  Arnold,  SrlioiAs  itiid  Universities  on  the 
Continent,  ch.  1. — University  of  Paris. —  "The 
name  of  Abelard  recalls  tiie  European  celebrity 
and  immense  intellectual  ferment  of  this  scliool 
[of  Paris]  in  the  12tli  century.  But  it  was  in  the 
tirst  year  of  the  following  centmy.  the  13th,  that 
it  received  a  charter  from  Philip  Augustus,  and 
thenceforth  the  name  of  University  of  Paris  takes 
the  place  of  tliat  of  School  of  Paris.  Forty-nine 
years  later  was  founded  University  College,  0.x- 
ford,  the  oldest  college  of  the  oldest  English  Uni- 
versity. Four  nations  composed  the  University 
of  Paris, —  the  nation  of  France,  the  nation  of 
Picardy,  the  nation  of  Normandy,  and  (signal 
mark  of  the  close  intercourse  which  then  existed 
between  France  and  us! )  the  nation  of  England. 
The  four  nations  united  formed  the  faculty  of 
arts.  The  faculty  of  theology  was  created  in 
12.17,  that  of  law  in  1371,  that  of  medicine  in  1274. 
Theology,  law,  and  medicine  had  each  their  Dean ; 
arts  had  four  Procurators,  one  for  each  of  the 
four  nations  composing  this  faculty.  Arts  elected 
the  rector  of  the  University,  and  had  possession 
of  the  University  chest  and  archives.  The  pre- 
eminence of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  indicates,  as  in- 
deed does  the  very  development  of  the  Univer- 
sity, an  idea,  gradually  strengthening  itself,  of  a 
lay  instruction  to  be  no  longer  absorbed  in  the- 
ology, but  separalile  from  it.  The  growth  of  a 
lay  and  modern  s]5irit  in  society,  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  crown  over  the  papacy,  of  the 
civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power,  is  the  great 
feature  of  French  history  in  the  14th  century, 
and  to  this  century  belongs  the  highest  develop- 
ment f]f  the  University.  .  .  .  The  importance  of 
the  Univensity  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  was 
extraordinary.  Jlen's  minds  were  possessed  with 
a  wouderfid  zeal  for  knowledge,  or  what  was 
then  thought  knowledge,  and  tlie  University  of 
Paris  was  the  great  fount  from  which  this  knowl- 
edge issued.  The  University  and  those  dejiend- 
ing  on  it  made  at  this  time,  it  is  said,  actually  a 
third  of  the  populatitm  of  Paris;  when  the  Uni- 
versity went  on  a  solemn  occasion  in  procession 
to  Saint  Denis,  the  head  of  the  procession,  it  is 
said,  had  reached  St.  Denis  before  the  end  of  it 


had  left  its  starting  place  in  Paris.  It  had  im- 
munities from  taxation,  it  had  jurisdiction  of  its 
own,  and  its  members  claimed  to  beexemjjt  from 
that  of  the  provost  of  Paris;  tlie  kings  of  Fr.-ince 
strongly  favoured  the  University,  and  leaned 
to  its  side  when  the  municipal  and  academical 
authorities  were  in  conflict;  if  at  any  time  the 
University  thought  itself  seriously  aggrieved,  it 
had  lecourse  to  a  measure  which  threw  Paris 
into  dismay, —  it  shut  up  its  schools  and  sus- 
pended its  lectures.  In  a  body  of  this  kind  the 
discipline  coidd  not  be  strict,  and  the  colleges 
were  created  to  supply  centres  of  discipline  which 
the  University  in  itself,  —  an  apparatus  merely  of 
teachers  and  lecture-rooms,  —  did  not  provide. 
The  14th  century  is  the  time  when,  one  after 
another,  with  wonderful  rapidity,  the  French  col- 
leges appeared.  Navarre,  Montaigu,  Harcourt, 
names  so  familiar  in  the  school  annals  of  France, 
date  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  14th  century. 
The  College  of  Navarre  was  founded  by  the 
queen  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  1304;  the  College  of 
Jlontaigu,  where  Erasmus,  Rabelais,  and  Igna- 
tius Loyola  were  in  their  time  students,  was 
founded  in  1314  by  two  members  of  the  family 
of  Jlontaigu,  one  of  them  Archbishop  of  Rouen. 
The  majority  of  these  colleges  were  founded  by 
magnates  of  the  church,  and  designed  to  main- 
tain a  certain  number  of  bursars,  or  scholars, 
during  their  university  course.  .  .  .  Along  with 
the  University  of  Paris  there  existed  in  France, 
in  the  14th  century,  the  Universities  of  Orleans, 
Angers,  Toulouse,  and  3Iontpellier.  Orleans  was 
the  great  French  school  for  the  study  of  the  civil 
law.  .  .  .  The  civil  law  was  studiously  kept 
away  from  the  University  of  Paris,  for  fear  it 
should  drive  out  other  studies,  and  especially  the 
study  of  theology;  so  late  as  the  year  1679  there 
was  no  chair  of  Roman  or  even  of  French  law 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  The  strength  of  this 
University  was  concentrated  on  theology  and 
arts,  and  its  celebrity  arose  from  the  multitude  of 
students  which  in  these  branches  of  instruction 
it  attracted." — M.  Arnold,  Scltooh  and  Univer- 
sities on  the  Continent,  ch.  1. — The  Sorbonne.— 
The  University  of  Paris  acquired  the  name  of 
"the  Sorbonne"  "from  Robert  of  Sorbon,  aulic 
chaplain  of  St.  Louis,  who  established  one  of  the 
63  colleges  of  the  University.  .  .  .  The  name  of 
Sorbonne  was  first  applied  to  the  theological 
faculty  only;  but  at  length  the  whole  University 
received  this  designation." — J.  Alzog,  ^fanual  of 
Universal  Church  History,  v.  3,  p.  2i,  foot-note. 
— The  Nations. — "The  precise  date  of  the  or- 
ganization at  Paris  of  the  four  Nations  which 
maintained  themselves  there  until  the  latest  days 
of  the  university  escapes  the  most  minute  re- 
search. Neither  for  the  Nations  nor  for  the  Fac- 
ulties was  there  any  sudden  blossoming,  but 
rather  a  slow  evolution,  an  insensible  preparation 
for  a  definite  condition.  Already  at  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century  there  is  mention  in  contem- 
poi-ary  documents  of  the  various  provinces  of 
the  school  of  Paris.  The  Nations  are  mentioned 
in  the  bulls  of  Gregory  IX.  (1231)  and  of  Inno- 
cent IV.  (124.J).  In  124.-).  they  already  elect  their 
attendants,  the  be.-idles.  In "  1249,  the  existence 
of  the  four  Nations — France,  Picardy,  Nor- 
mandy, and  England  —  is  juoved  by  their  quar- 
rels over  the  election  of  a  rector.  .  .  .  Until  the 
definitive  constitution  of  the  Faculties,  that  is, 
until  1270  or  1280,  the  four  Nations  included 
the  totality  of  students  and  masters.     After  the 
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fdrmalion  of  the  Faculties,  the  fmir  Nations 
coiiipriseil  only  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Alls  and  (hose  students  of  other  Faculties  who 
hail  not  yet  obtained  the  grade  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  The  three  superior  Faculties,  Theolof,'y, 
Medicine,  ami  Law,  had  nothing  in  conuiKiii 
tlienceforwaid  with  the  Nations.  ...  At  Bo- 
logna, as  at  Paris,  the  Nations  were  constituted 
in"  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
lint  under  "a  "slightly  dilTereiit  form.  There 
the  students  were  grouped  in  two  distinct  associa- 
tions, the  L'ltramimlanes  an<l  the  t'ilraniontanes, 
the  foreigners  and  the  Italians,  who  formed  two 
universities,  the  Trausali)ine  and  the  Cisalpine, 
each  with  its  chiefs,  who  were  not  styled  procu- 
rators but  counsellors;  the  first  was  composed  of 
eighteen  Nations  and  the  second  of  seventeen. 
At  I'adua  twenty-two  Nations  were  enumerated. 
.Mciiilpellier  had  only  three  in  1339, —  the  Cata- 
lans, the  Burgundiaiis,  the  Provenvals ;  each 
sub-divided,  however,  into  numerous  groups. 
Orleans  had  ten:  France,  Germany,  Lorraine, 
Buiguiidy.  Champagne,  Picardy,  Normandy, 
Toiiiaiiie"  Guyanne,  and  Scotland;  Poitiers  had 
four:  France,  Aiiuitaine,  Touraine,  and  Berry; 
Prague  had  four  also,  in  imitation  of  Paris; 
I.eridii  had  twelve,  in  imitation  of  Bologna,  etc. 
Bui  whether  more  or  less  numerous,  and  what- 
ever their  special  organization,  the  Nations  in  all 
tlie  universities  bnre  witness  to  that  need  of  asso- 
ciation which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  .  .  One  of  the  consequeuces  of 
their  organization  was  to  prevent  the  blending 
and  fusion  of  races,  and  to  maintain  the  distinc- 
tion of  provinces  and  nationalities  among  the 
pupils  of  the  same  universitv-" — G.  Compayre. 
Ah,l„ril.  ],l.  -i.  -•/,.  -i. 

Italy:  Revived  Study  of  Roman  Law. — "It 
is  known  that  .lustinian  establislieii  in  Rome  a 
school  of  law,  similar  to  tho.se  of  Conslantiuople 
and  Berytus.  When  Home  ceased  to  be  subject 
to  By/antine  rule,  this  law-school  seems  to  have 
been  Iransfenc'd  to  Havenna,  where  it  continued 
to  kee|i  alive  the  knowledge  of  the  .lustinian  sys- 
tem. That  system  continued  to  be  known  and 
used,  from  century  to  century,  in  a  tradition 
never  wholly  interrupted,  especially  in  the  free 
cities  of  Northern  Italy.  It  seems  even  to  have 
penetrated  beyimd  Italy  into  Southern  France. 
But  it  was  destined  to  have,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  a  very  extraordinary  revival. 
This  revival  was  part  of  a  general  movement  of 
the  Kuropean  mind  which  makes  its  apjiearance 
at  tli;it  epoch.  The  darkness  which  settled  down 
on  the  world,  at  the  time  of  the  barbarian  inva- 
sions, had  its  midnight  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  In  the  eleventh,  signs  of  progress  and 
improvement  begin  to  .show  themselves,  becom- 
ing more  distinct  towards  its  close,  when  the 
period  of  the  (Crusades  was  opening  ujjon  Europe, 
.lust  at  this  time  we  tjnd  a  famous  school  of  law 
established  in  Bologna,  and  frequented  by  multi- 
tudes of  pupils,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Ital}', 
but  from  Germaijy,  Fnuice,  and  other  countries. 
The  basis  of  all  its  instruction  was  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis  [see  Cokpus  Juris  Civius].  Its 
teachers,  who  constitute  a  series  of  distinguished 
jurists  extending  over  a  century  and  a  half,  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  work  of  expounding  the 
text  and  elucidating  the  principles  of  the  Corpus 
Juris,  and  especially  the  Digest.  From  the  form 
in  which  they  recorded  and  handed  down  the  re- 
sults of  their  studies,  they  have  obtained  the 


name  of  glossators.  On  their  copies  of  the  Cor- 
pus Juris  they  were  accustomed  to  write  glosses, 
i.  e.,  brief  marginal  explanations  and  remarks. 
These  glosses  came  at  length  to  be  an  immense 
literature.  .  .  .  Here,  then,  in  this  school  of  the 
glossators,  at  Bologna,  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  the  awakened  mind  of  Europe 
was  brought  to  I'ccogni/.e  the  value  of  the  Corpus 
Juris,  tlie  almost  inexhaustible  treasure  of  jur- 
istic i)rinciples,  ])re<epts,  conceptions,  reasonings, 
stored  up  in  it." — Jas.  Iladlev,  lutroil.  to  Riinniii 
Law,  lect.  2. — University  of  Bologna. — "  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  law  school  of  tlie  I'niversity 
of  Bologna  eclipsed  all  otheis  in  Europe.  The 
two  great  branches  of  legal  study  in  the  middle 
ages,  tlie  l{om:ui  law  and  the  canim  law.  began 
in  the  teaching  of  IrMiriusand  Gratiaii  at  Bologna 
in  the  lirst  half  of  tile  twelfth  century.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  name  of  university 
first  rcjilaces  that  of  school ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  great  university  degree,  that  of  doctor,  was 
first  instituted  at  Bologna,  Jmd  that  the  ceremony 
for  conferring  it  was  devised  there.  From  Bo- 
logna the  degree  and  its  ceremonial  travelled  to 
Paris.  A  bull  of  Pope  Ilonorius.  in  122i).  says 
that  the  study  of  '  bon;e  litene  '  had  at  that  time 
made  the  city  of  Bologna  famous  throughout  the 
workl.  Twelve  thousand  .students  from  all  parts 
of  Europearesaid  to  have  been  congregated  there 
at  once.  The  dirt'erent  nations  had  their  colleges, 
and  of  colleges  at  Bologna  there  were  fourteen. 
These  were  founded  and  endowed  b}'  the  liberal- 
ity of  jjrivate  persons;  the  university  j)rofessors, 
the  source  of  altracticm  to  this  multitude  of  stu- 
dents, were  paid  liythe  municiiiality,  who  found 
their  reward  in  the  fame,  business,  and  import- 
ance brought  to  their  town  by  the  university. 
The  municipalities  of  the  great  cities  of  northern 
and  central  Italy  were  not  slow  in  following  the 
e.xamide  of  Bologna;  in  the  thirteenth  century 
Patlua,  Jlodena,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Fen'ara,  had 
each  its  luiiversity.  Frederick  II.  founded  that 
of  Naples  in  Vi'ii;  in  the  fourteenth  century  were 
addeil  those  of  Pavia,  Perugia,  Pisa,  and  Tuiin. 
Colleges  of  examiners,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
boards,  were  created  by  Papal  bull  to  examine 
in  theology,  and  by  imperial  decree  to  examine 
in  law  and  medicine.  It  was  in  these  .studies  of 
law  and  medicine  that  the  Italian  universities 
were  chiefly  distinguished." — M.  Arnold,  .S7(oui« 
and  UiiiversitieK  on  the  Cuittineiit,  ch.  9.  —  "The 
Bologna  school  of  juris|)rudence  was  several 
times  threatened  with  tol:il  extinction.  In  the 
repeated  difficulties  with  the  city  the  students 
would  march  out  of  the  town,  bound  by  a  solemn 
oath  not  to  return;  and  if  a  compromise  was  to 
be  eirected,  a  papal  dispensation  from  that  oath 
must  first  be  obtained.  Generally  on  such  oc- 
casions, the  privileges  of  the  universit}'  were  re- 
alfirmed  and  often  enlarged.  In  other  cases,  a 
quarrel  between  the  pope  and  the  city,  and  the 
ban  placed  over  the  latter,  obliged  the  students 
to  leave;  and  then  the  city  often  planned  and 
furthered  the  removal  of  the  university.  King 
Frederic  II.,  in  1226,  during  the  war  against 
Bologna,  dissolved  the  school  of  jurisprudence, 
which  seems  to  have  been  not  at  all  aflected 
thereby,  and  he  formallj'  recalled  that  ordinance 
in  the  following  3-ear.  Originally  the  only  school 
in  Bologna  was  the  school  of  jurisprudence,  and 
in  connection  with  it  alone  a  university  could  be 
formed.  .  .  .  Subsequently  eminent  teachers  of 
medicine  and  the  liberal  arts  appeared,  and  their 
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pupils,  too,  sought  to  form  a  university  and  to 
choose  tlieir  own  rector.  As  late  as  1295  this  in- 
novation was  disputed  by  the  jurists  and  inter- 
dicted by  the  city,  so  that  they  had  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  university  of  jurisprudence. 
But  a  few  yeai's  later  we  find  them  already  in 
possession  again  of  a  few  rectors,  and  in  131G 
their  right  was  formally  recognized  in  a  com- 
promise between  the  university  of  jurisprudence 
and  the  city.  The  students  called  themselves 
'  philosophi  et  mcdici '  or  '  physici ' ;  also  by  the 
common  name  of  'artistxe.'  Finally  a  school  of 
theology,  founded  by  pope  Innocent  VI.,  ■was 
added  in  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century;  it 
was  placed  under  the  bishop,  and  organized  in 
imitation  of  the  school  at  Paris,  so  that  it  was  a 
'  universilas  magistrorum,'  not  '  scholarium.' 
As,  liowever,  by  this  arrangement  the  students 
of  theology  in  the  theological  university  had 
no  civil  privileges  of  their  own,  they  were  con- 
sidered individually  as  belonging  to  the  'artista?.' 
From  this  time  Bologna  had  four  universities, 
two  of  jurisprudence,  tlie  one  of  medicine  and 
Ijhilosoph}-,  and  the  theological,  the  first  two 
having  no  connection  with  the  others,  forming  a 
unit,  and  therefore  frequently  designated  as  one 
university." — F.  C.  Savigny,  The  Universities  vf 
the  Middle  Ayes  (Bernard's  Am.  Journal  of  Edu- 
ealioii.  V.  22,  pp.  278-279). — Other  Universities. 
—  "The  oldest  and  most  frequented  university 
in  Italy,  that  of  Bologna,  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  Its  pros- 
perity in  early  times  depended  greatly  on  the 
personal  conduct  of  the  i^rincipal  jirofessors,  who, 
when  they  were  not  satisfied  with  their  entertain- 
ment, were  in  the  habit  of  seceding  with  their 
pupils  to  otlier  cities.  Thus  high  schools  were 
opened  from  time  to  time  in  Modena,  Reggio,  and 
elsewhere  by  teachers  who  broke  the  oaths  that 
bound  them  to  reside  in  Bologna,  and  fi.ved  their 
centre  of  education  in  a  rival  town.  To  make 
such  temporary  changes  was  not  difficult  in  an 
age  when  what  we  have  to  call  an  university, 
consisted  of  masters  and  scholars,  without  col- 
lege buildings,  without  libraries,  without  endow- 
ments, and  without  scientific  apparatus.  The 
technical  name  for  such  institutions  seems  to 
have  been  'studium  scliolarium,'  Italianised  into 
'  studio  '  or  '  studio  pubblico.'  Among  the  more 
permanent  results  of  these  secessions  may  be 
mentioned  the  establishment  of  the  high  school  at 
\icenza  by  translation  from  Bologna  in  1204, 
and  the  opening  of  a  school  at  Arezzo  under 
similar  circumstances  in  121.5;  the  great  Univer- 
sity of  Padua  first  saw  the  light,  in  consequence 
of  political  discords  forcing  the  professors  to  quit 
Bologna  for  a  season.  The  first  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth centurj'  witnessed  the  foundation  of  these 
'  studi '  in  considerable  numbers.  That  of  Ver- 
celli  was  opened  in  1228.  the  municipality  pro- 
viding two  certified  copyists  for  the  convenience 
of  students  who  might  wish  to  purchase  text- 
books. In  1224  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  to 
whom  the  south  of  Italy  owed  a  precocious  em- 
inence in  literature,  established  the  University  of 
Naples  by  an  Imperial  diploma.  With  a  view 
to  rendering  it  the  chief  seat  of  learning  in  his 
dominions,  he  forbade  the  subjects  of  the  Regno 
to  frequent  other  schools,  and  suppresseil  the 
University  of  Bologna  by  letters  general.  There- 
upon Bologna  joined  the  Lombard  League,  de- 
fied the  Emperor,  and  refused  to  close  the  schools, 
which  numbered  at  that  period  about  ten  thou- 
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sand  students  of  various  nationalities.  In  1227 
Frederick  revoked  liis  edict,  and  Bologna  re- 
mained thenceforward  unmolested.  Political  and 
internal  vicissitudes,  affecting  all  the  Italian  uni- 
versities at  this  period,  int'errupted  the  pros- 
jierity  of  that  of  Naples.  In  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  Salerno  proved  a  dangerous 
rival.  .  .  .  An  important  group  of  'studi  pub- 
blici '  owed  their  origin  to  Papal  or  Imperial  char- 
ters in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteeutli  century. 
That  of  Perugia  was  founded  in  1307  by  a  Bull 
of  Clement  V.  That  of  Rome  dated  from  1303, 
in  which  year  Boniface  VIII.  gave  it  a  consti- 
tution by  a  special  edict;  but  the  translation  of 
the  Papal  See  to  Avignon  caused  it  to  fall  into 
]iremature  decadence.  The  University  of  Pisa 
liad  already  existed  for  some  years,  when  it  re- 
ceived a  charter  in  1343  from  Clement  VI.  That 
of  Florence  was  first  foimded  in  1321.  .  .  .  The 
subjects  taught  in  the  high  schools  were  Canon 
and  Civil  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology.  These 
faculties,  important  for  tlie  professional  educa- 
tion of  the  public,  formed  the  staple  of  the 
academical  curriculum.  Chairs  of  Rhetoric.  Phi- 
losoph}',  and  Astronomy  were  added  according  to 
occasion,  the  last  sometimes  inchnling  tiie  study 
of  judicial  astrology.  If  we  enquire  how  the 
humanists  or  professors  of  classic  literature  were 
related  to  the  universities,  we  find  that,  at  first 
at  any  rate,  they  always  occupied  a  second  rank. 
The  permanent  teaching  remained  in  the  hands 
of  jurists,  who  enjoyed  life  engagements  at  a 
high  rate  of  pay,  while  the  Latinistsand  Grecians 
could  only  aspire  to  the  temporary  occupation  of 
the  Chair  of  Rlietoric,  with  salaries  considerably 
lower  than  those  of  lawj-ers  or  physicians." — J. 
A.  Symonds,  Renaissance  in  Italy :  the  Revival  of 
Learning,  ch.  3. — "  Few  of  the  Italian  universi- 
ties show  themselves  in  their  full  vigour  till  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  when  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  rendered  a  more  systematic  care 
for  education  possible.  At  first  there  were  gen- 
erally three  sorts  of  professorships  —  one  for  civil 
law,  another  for  canonical  law,  the  third  for  medi- 
cine; in  course  of  time  professorships  of  rlietmie, 
of  philosophy,  and  of  astronomy  were  added,  the 
last  commonly,  though  not  always,  identical  with 
astrology.  The  salaries  varied  greatly  in  differ- 
ent cases.  Sometimes  a  capital  sum  was  paid 
down.  With  the  spread  of  culture  competition 
became  so  active  tliat  the  different  universities 
tried  to  entice  away  distinguished  teachers  from 
one  another,  under  which  circumstances  Bologna 
is  said  to  have  sometimes  devoted  the  lialf  of  its 
public  income  (20,000  ducats)  to  tlie  university. 
The  appointments  were  as  a  rule  made  only  for 
a  certain  time,  sometimes  for  only  half  a  year,  so 
that  the  teachers  were  forced  to  lead  a  wander- 
ing life,  like  actors.  Appointments  for  life  were, 
however,  not  unknown.  ...  Of  the  chairs  which 
have  been  mentioned,  that  of  rhetoric  was  es- 
pecially sought  by  the  humanist ;  yet  it  depended 
only  on  his  familiarity  with  the  matter  of  ancient 
learning  whether  or  no  he  could  aspire  to  those 
of  law,  medicine,  philosoph}-,  or  astronomy.  The 
inward  conditions  of  the  science  of  the  day  were 
as  variable  as  the  outward  conditions  of  the 
teacher.  Certain  jurists  and  physicians  received 
by  far  tlie  largest  salaries  of  all,  the  former 
chiefly  as  consulting  lawyers  for  the  suits  and 
claims  of  the  state  which  employed  them.  .  .  . 
Personal  intercourse  between  the  teachers  and 
the  taught,  public  disputations,  the  constant  use 
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of  Latin  aud  often  of  Greek,  tlie  frequent  changes 
of  lecturers  ami  the  scarcity  of  books,  gave  tlie 
studies  of  tliat  time  a  colour  which  we  cannot 
represent  to  ourselves  without  effort.  There  were 
Latin  schools  in  every  town  of  the  least  import- 
ance, not  by  any  meaus  merely  as  preparatory  to 
higher  education,  liut  because,  ue.xt  to  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  knowledge  of  Latin 
was  aliecessity  ;  and  after  Latin  came  logic.  It 
is  to  be  noted  "partieidarly  that  these  schools  did 
not  depend  on  the  Church,  but  on  the  municipal- 
ity: some  of  them,  too,  were  merely  i)rivate  cn- 
teri)rises.  This  school  system,  directed  by  a  few 
distinguished  humanists,  not  only  attained  a  re- 
markable perfection  of  organisation,  but  became 
an  instrument  of  higher  education  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  phrase." — J.  Burckhardt.  'J7ic  C'irili- 
sdtioii  iif  the  I'lriiul  of  till'.  Jtiiiiiifsiuicc  in  Italy, 
T.  1.  pt.  3,  (h.  .5. 

Germany. — Prague  and  its  Offspring. — "The 
earliest  university  in  Germany  was  that  of 
Prague.  It  was  in  1348,  under  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  when  the  taste  for  letters  had  re- 
vived so  signally  in  Europe,  when  England  may 
be  said  to  have  possessed  her  two  old  imiversi- 
ties  already  for  three  centuries.  Paris  her  Sor- 
bonne  already  for  four,  that  this  luiiversity  was 
erected  as  tlie  first  of  German  Universities.  The 
idea  originated  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  who 
was  educated  in  Paris,  at  the  university  of  that 
town,  and  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  towns- 
people of  that  ancient  and  wealthy  city,  for  they 
foresaw  that  atlluence  would  shower  ujiou  them 
if  they  could  induce  a  numerous  crowd  of  stu- 
dents to  Hock  together  within  their  walls.  But 
the  Pope  and  the  Em])eri>r  took  an  active  jiart 
in  favouring  and  authorizing  the  institution; 
they  willingly  granted  to  it  wide  privileges,  and 
made  it  entirely  independent  of  Church  and 
State.  The  leaching  of  the  professors,  and  the 
studies  of  the  students,  were  submitted  to  no 
control  whatever.  After  the  model  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  they  divided  themselves  into 
different  faculties,  and  made  four  such  divisions 
—  one  for  divinity,  another  for  medical  science. 
a  third  for  law,  and  a  fourth  for  ])hilosopliy. 
The  last  order  comprised  those  who  taught  and 
learned  the  tine  arts  and  the  sciences,  which  two 
departments  were  separate  at  Sorbonne.  All  the 
German  universities  have  preserved  this  outward 
constitution,  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  precedent  of  Prague  has  had  a 
prevailing  iulluence  on  her  yomiger  sister  insti- 
tutions. The  same  thing  may  lie  said  particu- 
larly of  the  disciplinary  tone  of  the  luiivcrsity. 
In  other  countries,  universities  sprang  from  rigid 
clerical  and  monastic  institutions,  or  bore  a  more 
or  less  ecclesiastical  character  which  imposed 
upon  them  certain  more  retired  habits,  ami  a 
severer  kind  of  discipline.  Prague  took  from 
the  beginning  a  course  widely  different.  The 
students,  who  were  partly  Germans,  partly  of 
Slavonian  blood,  enjoyed  a  boundless  liberty. 
They  lodged  in  the  houses  of  the  townspeople, 
and  by  their  riches,  their  mental  superiority, 
and  their  number  (they  are  recorded  to  have 
been  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  in  the  year 
1409),  became  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  city. 
The  professors  and  the  inhaliitants  of  Prague, 
far  from  checking  them,  rather  protected  the 
prerogatives  of  the  students,  for  they  found  out 
that  all  their  prosperity  depended  on  them.  .  .  . 
Not  two  generations  had  passed  since  the  erec- 


tion of  an  institution  thus  constituted,  before 
Huss  and  .Jerome  of  Prague  began  to  teach  the 
necessity  of  an  entire  reformation  of  the  Church. 
The  ])liem)menon  is  characteristic  of  the  bold 
spirit  of  inquiry  that  must  have  grown  up  at  the 
new  L'niversity.  However,  the  political  conse- 
quences that  attended  the  ])roniulgation  of  such 
doctrines  led  almost  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
University  itself.  For,  the  German  ])art  of  the 
students  broke  up,  in  conscMjui  iice  of  repeated 
and  serious  (juarrels  that  had  taken  place  with 
the  Bohemian  and  Slavonic  party,  and  went  to 
Leipzig,  where  straightway  a  new  and  ptuely 
German  University  was  erected.  While  I'rague 
became  the  seat  of  a  protracted  and  sanguinary 
war,  ji  great  number  of  Universities  rose  into 
existence  around  it,  and  attracted  the  crowds 
that  had  formerly  Hocked  to  the  Bohemian  capi- 
tal. It  appeared  as  if  Germany,  though  it  had 
received  the  impulse  from  abroad,  would  leave 
all  other  countries  behind  it.self  in  the  erection 
and  iiromotiou  of  these  learned  institutions,  for 
all  the  districts  of  the  land  vied  with  each  other 
in  creating  universities.  Thus  arose  those  of 
Rostock,  tngolstadt,  Vienna,  Heidelberg,  Co- 
logne, Erfiu't,  Tubingen,  Greifswalde,  Treves, 
..Mayence  and  Bales  —  schools  which  have  jiartly 
(lisapi>eared  again  during  the  political  storms  of 
subsequent  ages.  The  begimiing  of  the  six- 
teenth century  added  to  them  one  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  and  another,  the  most  illustrious  of 
all,  AVittenberg.  Evcrj'one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  histoiy  and  origin  of  the  Reformation, 
knows  what  an  important  part  the  latter  of  these 
iMiiversities  took  in  the  weighty  transactions  of 
those  times.  .  .  .  Wittenlierg  remained  by  no 
meaus  the  only  champion  of  Protestantism.  At 
3Iarburg,  Jena.  Kiinigsberg,  and  llelmstadt, 
universities  of  a  professedly  Protestant  character 
were  erected.  These  schools  became  the  cradle 
and  nurseries  of  the  Reformation." — Tin:  Univer- 
iiitieitiif  (ji'mmiii/  (Dublin  I'liiferiiity  Mii'/iiziiic,  v. 
4(),  pp.  aS-Sr)). — "The  German  universities  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  lounded 
in  the  following  order:  Prague.  134N:  Vienna, 
1388:  Erfiu-t,  131)2 ;  Leipsic,  1409:  Rostock,  1419; 
Greifswald,  14.)6;  Freiburg,  14.57;  Ingolstadt, 
1472;  Tubingen,  1477;  and  Mayence,  1477.  Thus, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  established  in 
quick  succession  —  an  unmistakable  proof  of  the 
growing  scientilic  interest  of  the  age." — F.  V. 
X.  Painter.  Jfi.'<l.  nf  Eihicntioii.  rh.  3,  m-et.  5  (k). 
Netherlands. — "Tradition  reports  that  a  school 
had  .  .  .  been  founded  at  Utrecht,  by  .some  zeal- 
ous missionary,  in  the  time  of  Charles  Jlartel,  at 
which  his  sou  Pepin  received  his  education. 
However  this  may  luive  been,  the  renown  of  the 
Utrecht  School  of  St.  JIartin  is  of  very  ancient 
date.  .  .  .  During  the  invasion  by  the  Normans, 
this  school  at  Utrecht  was  supjiressed,  but  was 
reestablished  in  917,  and  regained  its  former  re- 
nown. The  Emperor.  Henry  the  Fowler,  placed 
here  his  three  sous.  Otto,  Henry  and  Bruno,  to 
be  educated,  of  whom  the  last  became  afterward 
archbishop  of  Cologne  and  archdidie  of  Lottriug- 
en,  and  was  noted  for  his  extraordinary  learn- 
ing and  friendship  for  the  poet  Prudentius.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  12tli  century,  Utrecht  pos- 
sessed no  less  than  five  flourishing  schools,  sev- 
eral of  which  had  each  a  'rector'  in  addition  to 
the  priests  who  had  the  general  control.  At 
about  the  same  time,  several  convents  became 
distinguished  as  educational  institutions,  cspeci- 
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ally  those  of  Egmond,  Nymwegen,  Middleburg, 
in  Zealand,  and  Aduwert,  near  GriJaingen.  In 
Holland,  as  in  Belgium,  in  addition  to  the  schools 
that  were  attached  to  the  cathedrals,  convents, 
and  chapters,  there  were  established  in  the  course 
of  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  more  wealthy 
communities,  jniblic  schools  especially  designed 
for  the  instruction  of  the  citizens  and  laity. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  authority  to 
open  sucli  schools  was  always  derived  from  the 
counts  —  by  whom  it  was  conferred,  sometimes 
upon  the  cities  as  an  especial  privilege,  and 
sometimes  upon  merely  private  persons  as  a 
mark  of  particular  favor.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  feudal  lords  was  the  same  here  as  in  Bel- 
gium; but  while  in  the  latter  country,  with  the 
e.\ception  perhaps  of  the  elementary  schools  in 
some  of  the  cities,  the  right  of  supervision  every- 
where devolved  upon  the  chapters,  instructicjn 
in  these  public  schools  of  Holland  was  wholl)' 
withdrawn  from  the  clerg_v,  and  they  were  made 
essentially  secular  in  their  character.  The  privi- 
lege of  thus  establishing  schools  was  conferred 
upon  some  of  the  cities  at  the  following  dates: 
Dort,  bv  Count  Floris  V.,  A.  D.  1290;  the^Hague, 
1333— "Levilen,  1334  — and  Rotterdam  in  1328, 
by  William  III.  ;  Delft  and  Amsterdam,  in  1834, 
1)V  William  IV. ;  Levden  again,  ISoT  —  Haarlem, 
1389  — Alkmar,  1398  — Hoorn,  1358  and  1390  — 
the  Hague,  1393 — Schiedam  and  Ondewater, 
1394  — and  Rotterdam,  in  1403,  by  Albert  of 
Bavaria.  These  schools,  adds  Stallaert,  on  the 
authority  of  Buddingh,  were  generally  styled 
'School  en  Schryfambacht,'  '  Schoole  en  Kos- 
tern,'  (school  and  writing  offices,  schools  and 
clerks'  houses,)  and  the  '  Schoolmijsters  '  (school- 
masters) were  looked  upon  as  professional  men  or 
craftsmen  —  as  was  the  case  also  in  Belgium, 
where  they  formed  distinct  guilds  and  frater- 
nities. These  public  schools  of  Holland  were 
divided  into  'large'  and  'small'  schools,  (groote 
en  bijschoolen,)  Latin  being  taught  in  the  first 
division.  The  institution  at  Zwolle,  attained  spe- 
cial notoriety  in  the  fourteentli  century,  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Johan  Cele.  Ac- 
cording to  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  Ten  Bussche, 
its  pupils  numbered  about  a  thousand,  gathered 
from  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  principal  pro- 
vinces of  Germany." — Public  Instruction  in  Mol- 
liiiid  {Biiniitrd's  Am.  Janrnal  of  Education,  v.  14). 
England. — Early  Oxford. — "The  University 
of  ().\fiird  did  not  spring  into  being  in  any  par- 
ticular year,  or  at  the  bidding  of  any  particular 
founder:  it  was  not  established  by  any  formal 
charter  of  incorporation.  Taking  its  rise  in  a 
small  and  obscure  association  of  teachers  and 
learners,  it  developed  spontaneously  into  a  large 
and  important  body,  long  before  its  existence 
was  recognised  by  prince  or  by  prelate.  There 
were  certainly  schools  at  O.xford  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  l)ut  the  previous  history  of  the  place 
does  not  throw  much  light  on  tlieir  origin,  or 
explain  the  causes  of  their  popularity.  Tlie 
town  seems  to  have  grown  up  imder  the  shadow 
of  a  nunnery,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
bj-  St.  Frideswyde  as  far  back  as  the  eighth 
century.  Its  authentic  annals,  however,  begin 
with  the  year  913,  when  it  was  occupied  and 
annexed  by  Edward  the  Elder,  King  of  the  West 
Saxons.  .  .  .  Oxford  was  considered  a  place  of 
great  strategical  importance  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Its  position  on  the  borders  of  l\Iertia  and 
Wessex  rendered  it  also  particularly  convenient 


for  parleys  between  Englishmen  and  Danes,  anfl 
for  great  national  assemblies.  .  .  .  Retaining  for 
a  while  its  rank  as  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 
political  life  in  the  south  of  England,  and  as 
a  suitable  meeting-place  for  parliaments  and 
synods,  Oxford  became  thenceforward  more  and 
more  distinctively  known  as  a  seat  of  learning 
and  a  nursery  of  clerks.  The  schools  which  ex- 
isted at  Oxford  before  the  reign  of  King  John, 
are  so  seldom  and  so  briefly  noticed  in  contem- 
porary records,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
how  they  developed  into  a  great  university,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  analogy  of  kindred  institutions 
in  other  countries.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  idea  of  a  university,  the  .s_vs- 
tems  of  degrees  and  faculties,  and  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  chief  academical  ofhcers.  were 
alike  imported  into  England  from  abroad.  .  .  . 
In  the  earliest  and  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  a 
university  had  no  necessary  connexion  with 
schools  or  literature,  being  merel,v  a  community 
of  individuals  boimd  together  by  some  more  or 
less  acknowledged  tie.  Regardetl  collectively  in 
this  light,  the  inhabitants  of  anv  particular  town 
might  be  said  to  constitute  a  university,  and  in 
point  of  fact  the  Commonalty  of  the  townsmen 
of  Oxford  was  sometimes  described  as  a  univer- 
sity in  formal  documents  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  term  was,  liowever,  specially  applied  to 
the  whole  body  of  persons  frequenting  the 
schools  of  a  large  studium.  Ultimately  it  came 
to  be  employed  in  a  technical  sense  as  synony- 
mous with  studium,  to  denote  the  institution  itself. 
This  last  use  of  the  term  seems  to  be  of  English 
origin,  for  the  University  of  Oxford  is  mentioned 
as  such  in  writs  and  ordinances  of  the  years  1338, 
1240,  and  1253,  whereas  the  greater  seat  of  learn- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  was,  until  the  year 
1263,  styled  'the  University  of  the  Masters,'  or 
'the  University  of  the  Scholars,'  of  Paris.  The 
system  of  academical  degrees  dates  from  the 
second  half  of  the  twelfth  century." — H.  C.  JI. 
Lyte.  A  IJisiori/  of  the  I'nicersity  of  0.iford.  ch.  1. 
— "  In  the  early  Oxford  ...  of  the  twelfth  and 
most  of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  colleges  with 
their  statutes  were  unknown.  The  University 
was  the  onl}-  corporation  of  the  learned,  and  she 
struggled  into  existence  after  hard  tights  with 
the  town,  the  Jews,  the  Friars,  the  Papal  courts. 
The  history  of  the  University  begins  with  the 
thirteenth  century.  She  may  be  said  to  have 
come  into  being  as  soon  as  she  possessed  common 
funds  and  rents,  as  soon  as  fines  were  assigned, 
or  benefactions  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
scholars.  Now  the  first  recorded  fine  is  the  pay- 
ment of  fifty-two  shillings  by  the  townsmen  of 
Oxford  as  part  of  tlie  compensation  for  the  hang- 
ing of  certain  clerks.  In  the  j-ear  1214  the 
Papal  Legate,  in  a  letter  to  his  'beloved  sons  in 
Christ,  the  burgesses  of  Oxford,' bade  them  ex- 
cuse the  'scholars  studying  in  Oxford'  half  the 
rent  of  their  halls,  or  hospitia,  for  the  space  of 
ten  years.  The  burghers  were  also  to  do  pen- 
ance", and  to  feast  the  poorer  students  once  a-year ; 
but  the  important  point  is,  that  they  had  to  pay 
that  large  yearly  fine  'propter  suspendium  cleri- 
corum' — all  for  the  hanging  of  the  clerks. 
Twenty-six  years  after  this  decision  of  the  Le- 
gate, Robert  Grossteste,  the  great  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  organized  the  payment  and  distriliution 
of  the  fine, "^ind  founded  the  first  of  the  chests, 
the  chest  of  St.  Frideswyde.  These  chests  were 
a   kind  of  Mont  de  Piete,  and  to  found  them 
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WHS  nt  first  the  fiivourito  fcirin  of  benefaction. 
Money  was  left  in  this  or  that  chest,  from  whieh 
stiiileiit.s  anil  masters  would  borrow,  on  the  si- 
enrity  of  pledsies,  which  were  generally  books. 
cups."  (la.sjiers,  anil  so  forth.  Now,  in  this  alTair 
of  1214  we  have  a  strange  pa.ssage  of  history, 
which  hapiiilv  illustrates  the  crowtli  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  beginning  of  the  whole  alTair  was 
the  qliarrel  witirthc  town,  which  in  1209,  had 
hanged  two  clerks,  'in  contempt  of  clerical  lib- 
erty? The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Legate 
—  in  those  bad  years  i>f  King  .Ii>hn,  the  I'ojK-'s 
viceroy  in  England  —  ami  out  of  the  humiliation 
of  the  town  the  Tniversity  gained  money,  privi- 
leges, and  halls  at  low  rental.  These  were  pre- 
cisely the  things  that  the  University  wanted. 
Aboiit  these  matters  there  was  a  constant  strife, 
in  which  the  Kings  as  a  rule,  took  part  with  the 
Iniversity.  .  .  .  Thus  gradually  the  University 
got  the  command  of  the  iiolice,  obtained  privi- 
leges which  enslaved  the  city,  and  became  mas- 
ters where  they  had  once  been  despised,  starve- 
ling scholars.  "  .  .  The  result,  in  the  long  run, 
wa.s  that  the  University  received  from  Edward 
III.  'a  most  large  charter,  containing  many  lib- 
erties, some  that  they  had  before,  and  others 
that  he  had  taken  away  fnmi  the  town,'  Thus 
Edward  granted  to  the  University  'the  custody 
of  the  assize  of  bread,  wine,  and  ale,'  the  super- 
vising of  measures  and  weights,  the  sole  power 
of  clearing  the  streets  of  the  town  and  suburbs. 
Moreover,  the  ."Mayor  and  the  chief  Burghers 
were  condemned  yearly  to  a  sort  of  public  penance 
and  humiliation  on  8t.  Scholastica's  Day.  Thus, 
by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  .strife 
of  Town  and  Gown  had  eniled  in  the  complete 
victory  of  the  latter." — A  Lang,  Orfurd,  c/i.  '2. — 
"To  n\ark  olT  the  Middle  Age  from  the  Modern 
Perioil  of  the  University  is  certainly  very  <lilli- 
cult.  Indeed  the  earlier  times  do  not  form  a 
homogeneous  whole,  but  appear  perpetually 
shifting  and  preparing  for  a  new  state.  The 
main  transition  however  was  undoubtedly  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  the 
Reformation,  a  remarkable  crisis,  did  but  con- 
firm what  had  been  in  jirogress  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half:  so  that  the  Middle  Age  of 
the  University  coiUained  the  thirleenth  century, 
and  barely  the  former  half  of  the  fourteenth. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  cpiestion,  that  during  this 
.Middle  Age  the  English  Universities  were  dis- 
tinguished far  more  than  ever  afterwards  by 
energy  and  variety  of  intellect.  Later  times 
cannot  produce  a  concentration  of  men  eminent 
in  all  the  learning  and  science  of  the  age,  such 
as  ()x ford  and  Cambridge  then  poured  forth, 
mightilv  intlueneing  the  intellectual  develope- 
ment  of  all  Western  Christendom.  Their  names 
indeed  may  warn  usagain.st  an  undiscriminating 
disparagement  of  the  >Ionasteries,  as  'hotbeds  of 
ignorance  and  stupidity';  when  so  many  of  those 
worthies  were  monks  "of  the  Benedictine,  Fran- 
ciscan, Dominican,  Carmelite,  or  reformed  An- 
gnstinian  order.  But  in  consequence  of  this  sur- 
passing celebrity,  O.xford  became  the  focus  of  a 
l)rodigious  congregation  of  students,  to  which 
nothing  afterwards" bore  comparison.  The  same 
was  probably  true  of  Cambridge  in  relative  jiro- 
portion.  ...  A  tolerably  well  authenticated 
account,  attacked  of  late  by  undue  scepticism, 
ti.xes  [the  number  of]  those  of  0.\ford  at  thirty 
thousand,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The    want   indeed    of    contemporary    evidence 
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must  make  us  cautious  of  yielding  absolute  be- 
lief to  this:  in  fact  we  have  no  document  on  this 
matter  even  .as  old  as  tlie  Keformation.  .  .  ,  Not 
only  did  the  Clmrch  and  the  new  ordersof  Monks 
draw  great  numbers  thither,  but  the  Universities 
themselves  were  vast  High  Schools,  comprising 
lioys  and  even  children.  It  is  not  extravagant, 
it  Cambridge  was  not  yet  in  great  repute,  to 
imagine  fifteen  thousand  students  of  all  ages  at 
O.xford,  and  as  many  more  attendants.  Nor  was 
it  at  all  dilficult  to  accommodate  them  in  the 
town,  when  O.xford  contained  three  hundred 
Halls  and  Imis:  and  as  several  students  dwelt  in 
one  room,  and  were  not  careful  for  lu.xury,  each 
building  on  an  average  might  easily  hold  one 
hundred  persons.  The  .style  of  Architecture  was 
of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  kind,  and  might 
have  been  easily  run  up  on  a  sudden  demand: 
and  a  rich  flat  country,  with  abunilant  water 
carriage,  needed  not  to  want  provisions.  That 
the  numbers  were  v:i.st,  is  implied  by  Ibe  highly 
respectable  evidence  which  we  have,  that  as 
many  as  three  thousand  migrated  from  (_).xford 
ou  the  riots  of  1'209;  although  the  Chronicler  ex- 
pressly states  that  not  all  joined  in  the  secession. 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  reduced  numbers 
are  reckoned  at  fifteen  thousand.  After  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  were  still 
as  many  as  from  three  to  four  thousand:  and 
after  the  Reformation  they  mount  again  to  five 
thousand.  On  the  whole  therefore  the  coni]iuta- 
tion  of  thirty  thousand,  as  the  maximum,  may 
seem,  if  not  positively  true,  yet  the  nearest 
appro.ximalion  which  we  can  expect.  Of  Cam- 
bridge we  know  no  more  than  that  the  numbers 
were  nmch  lower  than  at  Oxford.  .  .  .  While  in 
the  general,  there  was  a  substantial  identity  be- 
tween the  scholastic  learning  of  Oxford  and  of 
Paris,  yet  Oxford  was  more  eager  in  following 
positive  science ;  —  and  this,  although  such  st  udies 
were  disparaged  by  the  Church,  and  therefore  by 
the  public.  Indeed  originally  the  Church  had 
been  on  the  opposite  side;  but  the  speculative 
tendency  of  the  times  had  carried  her  over,  so 
that  speculation  and  theology  went  hand  in  hand. 
In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  may 
name  Robert  Grosseteste  and  John  Basingstock, 
as  cidtivating  physical  science,  and  (more  re- 
markable still)  the  Franciscan  Roger  Bacon:  a 
man  whom  the  vulgar  held  to  be  equal  to  Mer- 
lin anil  ^Michael  Scott  as  a  magician,  and  whom 
posterity  ranks  by  the  noblest  siiirits  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  in  all  branches  of 
positive  science, — except  theology.  A  biography 
of  Roger  Bacon  should  surely  be  written  !  Unfor- 
tunately, we  know  nothing  as  to  the  influence  of 
these  men  on  their  times,  nor  can  we  even  learn 
whether  the  University  itself  was  at  all  interested 
in  their  studies.  .  .  .  We  have  ...  a  strange 
testimony  to  the  interest  which  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  the  mass  of  the  stu- 
dents took  in  the  speculation  of  their  elders:  for 
the  street  rows  were  carried  on  under  the  banners 
of  Nominalists  and  Realists.  .  .  .  The  coarse 
and  ferocious  manners  prevalent  in  the  L'niver- 
sities  of  the  Jliildle  Ages  are  every  where  in 
singular  contrast  to  their  intellectual  pretensions: 
but  the  Universities  of  the  Continent  were  jieace- 
ful,  decorous,  dignified,^ compared  with  those 
of  England.  The  storms  whicli  were  elsewhere 
occasional,  were  at  Oxford  the  permanent  atmos- 
phere. For  nearly  two  centuries  our  '  Foster 
Mother '  of  Oxford  lived  in  a  din  of  uniuterrujited 
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furious  warfare;  nation  against  nation,  .scliool 
against  school,  faculty  against  faculty.  Halls,  and 
finally  Colleges,  came  forward  as  combatants ;  and 
the  University,  as  a  whole,  against  the  Town;  or 
against  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  or  against  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Nor  was  Cambridge 
much  less  pugnacious. " — V.  A.  Huber,  The  Eng- 
lish Uiiiivrxiticx,  v.  1,  ch.  3. — Cambridge. — 
"  Various  facts  and  circumstances  .  .  .  lend 
probability  to  the  belief  that,  long  before  the 
time  when  wc  have  certain  evidence  of  tlie  exist- 
ence of  Cambridge  as  a  imiversity,  the  work  of 
instruction  was  there  going  on.  The  Cambori- 
luni  of  the  Roman  period,  the  Grantcbrj'cgr  of 
the  Auglo-Sa.xou  Chronicle,  the  Grentebrige  of 
Domesday,  must  always  have  been  a  place  of 
some  importance.  It  was  the  meeting-place  of 
two  great  Roman  roads, — Akeman  Street,  running 
oast  and  west,  and  the  Via  Devana,  traversing 
the  north  and  the  south.  .  .  .  Confined  at  first  to 
the  rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
it  numbered  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
as  many  as  four  hundred  houses,  of  which  twenty- 
seven  were  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the 
castle  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror.  .  .  . 
Under  the  castle  walls,  with  the  view,  it  would 
seem,  of  making  some  atonement  for  many  a 
deed  of  violence  and  wrong,  the  Norman  sherifl, 
Picot  by  name,  founded  the  Church  of  St.  Giles, 
and  instituted  in  connection  with  it  a  small  body 
of  secvdar  canons.  .  .  .  The  year  1112  was 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  an  event  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  connection  with  the  subse- 
C{uent  history  of  the  univer.sity.  The  canons  of 
St.  Giles,  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  the 
clergy  and  laitv,  crossed  the  river,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  a  new  and  spacious  jsriory  at  Barn- 
well. .  .  .  The  prior}' at  Barnwell,  which  always 
ranked  among  the  wealthiest  of  the  Cambridge 
foundations,  seems  from  the  first  to  have  been 
closel}-  a.ssociated  with  the  university;  and  the 
earliest  university  exhibitions  were  those  founded 
by  William  de  Kilkenny,  bishop  of  Ely  from 
12.5-1  to  12.57,  for  two  students  of  divinity,  who 
were  to  receive  annually  the  sum  of  two  marks 
from  the  priory.  In  the  j'ear  1133  was  founded 
the  nunnery  of  St.  Rhadegund,  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  was  converted  into  Jesus 
College;  and  in  1135  a  hospital  of  Augustinian 
canons,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
was  founded  by  Henry  Frost,  a  burgess  of  the 
town.  ...  It  was  ...  a  very  important  foun- 
dation, inasmuch  as  it  not  only  became  by  con- 
version in  the  sixteenth  century  the  College  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  but  was  also  .  .  .  the 
foundation  of  which  Peterhouse,  the  earliest 
Cambridge  college,  may  be  said  to  have  been  in 
a  certain  sense  the  oft'shoot.  ...  In  the  year 
1229  there  broke  out  at  Paris  a  feud  of  more 
than  ordinary  gravity  between  the  students  and 
the  citizens.  Large  numbers  of  the  former  mi- 
grated to  the  English  shores;  and  Cambridge, 
from  its  ]5roximity  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  as 
the  centre  where  Prince  Louis,  but  a  few  years 
before,  had  raised  the  royal  standard,  seems  to 
have  attracted  the  great  majority.  .  .  .  The 
university  of  Cambridge,  like  that  of  Oxford, 
was  modelled  mainly  on  the  university  of  Paris. 
Its  constitution  was  consequently  oligarchic 
rather  than  democratic,  the  government  being 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  teaching  body,  wliilc 
the  bachelors  and  undergraduates  had  no  share 
in  the  passing  of  new  laws  and  regulations." — J. 


B.  Mullinger,  A  IliHtm-y  of  the,  Unirersityof  Oim- 
bridrje,  ch.  1-2.— "The  earliest  existing  college 
at  Cambridge  is  St.  Peters,  generally  called 
Peterhouse,  historically  founded  A.  D.  125",  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  Universities  are 
known  merely  by  their  situation;  as  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  St.  Andrews';  but  each 
college  has  a  name,  according  to  the  taste  of  its 
founder  or  first  members.  These  names  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  named  from"  the 
founder,  as  Pembroke,  Clare,  Gonville  and  Caius 
(this  had  two  founders,  the  restorer  being  Dr. 
Kaye,  who  Latinized  his  name  into  Caius,  always 
pronounced  Keys),  King's  (from  King  Henry 
VI.), —  Queens' (from  the  queens  both  of  Henrj- 
VI.  and  Edward  IV.).  Sidney  Sussex,  and  Down- 
ing;—  and  those  named  for  beatified  persons  and 
objects  of  worship, —  St.  Peter's,  St.  John's,  St. 
Catharine's,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Corpus  Christi, 
Emmanuel,  Jesus  (i'hrisf's.  Trinity  and  Trinity 
Hall.  The  apparent  impiety  of  these  names, 
which  in  one  case  of  an  ancient  name  now  changed, 
was  absolutel}'  revolting,  entirely  passes  otY  with 
a  few  days'  use.  St.  Catharine's  soon  becomes 
Cats,  and  St.  JIary  Magdalene  is  always  called 
JIaudlin.  You  readilj-  admit  the  superiority  of 
Trinity  over  Corpus  ale ;  go  to  see  a  friend  who 
lives  on  Christ's  piece ;  and  hear  with  regret,  that 
in  the  boat  races  Emmanuel  has  been  bumped  by 
Jesus;  an  epithet  being  probably  prefi.xed  to  the 
last  name.  These  names  of  course  were  given  in 
monkish  times.  —  Trinity  by  Henry  VIII.,  but 
all  the  colleges  except  one  were  founded  before 
the  reign  of  James  I.  .  .  .  The  seventeen  col- 
leges .  .  .  are  distinct  corporations.  Their  foun- 
dations, resources,  buildings,  governing  authori- 
ties and  students,  are  entirely  separate  from  each 
other.  Nor  has  an)-  one  college  the  least  control 
in  any  other.  The  plan,  however,  is  much  the 
same  in  all.  The  presiding  authority  is  in  most 
cases  called  the  Master,  or  speaking  more  gener- 
ally, the  Head ;  while  the  net  proceeds  of  all  the 
college  funds  —  for  the  vast  wealth  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  L'niversity  really  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  separate  colleges  —  are  distributed  among 
certain  of  the  graduates,  called  Fellows,  who 
with  the  Head  constitute  the  corporation.  These 
corporations  give  board  and  lodging  on  various 
terms  to  such  students  as  choose  to  enter  the  col- 
lege and  comply  with  its  rules,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive its  assistance  in  obtaining  the  honors  of  the 
University ;  and  each  college  offers  its  own  pe- 
culiar inducements  to  students.  .  .  .  The  whole 
bod}'  of  the  colleges,  taken  together,  constitutes 
the  University.  All  those  who  after  residing 
seven  years  at  some  college,  have  taken  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  or  a  higher  one,  and  keep 
their  name  on  the  college  lists  by  a  small  pay- 
ment, vote  at  the  University  elections  for  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  all  other  officers,  and 
manage  its  affairs.  .  .  .  The  colleges,  at  certain 
intervals,  present  such  students  as  comply  with 
their  conditions  to  University  authorities  for  ma- 
triculation, for  certain  examinations,  and  for  the 
reception  of  degrees;  and  until  one  receives  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  must  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  some  college,  not  necessarily  one  and  the 
same,  to  hold  any  L'niversity  privileges.  After 
this  stage,  he  may,  under  certain  conditions,  break 
up  all  his  college  connections,  and  yet  remain  in 
the  University." — W.  Everett.  On  the  Ciim..lii-t.  1. 
Spain  and  Portugal. —  "Salamanca  was  found- 
ed in  the  13th  century,  and  received  'ts  statutes 
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ill  the  year  14"22.  out  of  which  was  iluvcloiicd  the 
foUowiufi  constitution.  Tlie  rector,  with  eiirlit 
'eoiisiliarii,'  all  students,  who  coulil  apjioinl  their 
successors,  adininistereil  the  university.  The 
doctors  render  tlie  oath  of  obedience  to  the  rector. 
The  •  doinscholaster '  is  the  proper  judge  of  the 
school ;  liut  he  swears  obedience  to  the  rector. 
A  bailielor  of  law  must  have  studied  six  years, 
and  alter  live  years  more  lie  could  become  licen- 
tiate. In  lillinga  paid  teachersliip,  the  doctor  was 
chosen  ne.Nt  in  age  of  those  holding  the  diploma, 
unless  a  great  majority  of  the  scholars  objected, 
in  which  case  the  rectorand  council  decided.  This 
liberal  constitution  for  the  scholars  is  in  harmony 
with  the  code  of  Alphon/.o  X.,  soon  after  12.")l), 
in  which  the  liberty  of  instruction  was  made  a 
general  principle  of  law.  This  constitution  con- 
tinued in  Salamanca  into  the  17th  century,  for 
Hetes  speaks  of  a  disputation  which  the  lector 
held  at  that  time  under  his  iircsiclciicy.  Alcala 
university  was  estalilislied  by  cardinal  Ximenes, 
in  l.")!!).  for  the  proiiioti<iii  of  the  study  of  the- 
ology and  jihilosopliy,  for  w  hicli  reason  it  con- 
tained a  faculty  of  canon,  but  not  of  civil  law. 
The  center  of  the  university  was  the  college  of  St. 
lldefons,  consisting  of  thirty-three  prebendaries, 
who  could  be  teachers  or  scholars,  since  for  ad- 
mission were  required  only  iioverty,  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  the  completion  of  the  course  of  the 
|)repaiatory  colleges.  These  thirty-three  mem- 
bers electe<l  annually  a  rector  and  three  council- 
ors, who  controlled  the  entire  university.  Sala- 
ried teachers  were  elected,  not  by  the  rector  and 
council  alone,  but  by  all  the  students.  It  had 
wide  reputation.  When  visited  by  Francis  I., 
while  a  prisoner  of  Spain,  he  was  welcomed  bv 
11.01)0  students.  Tlie  C'oimbra  university,  in 
Portugal,  received  statutes  in  1300,  from  king 
Dionysius,  with  a  constitution  similar  to  those 
just  mentioned." — F.  C.  Savigny,  T/ic  Uitii'enii- 
liis  of  the  Middle  Ayes  {Daruiird's  Am.  Jouriud  of 
Education,  v.  22,  p.  324). 

Renaissance. 

"Modern  education  begins  with  the  Renais- 
sance. The  educational  methods  that  we  then 
begin  to  discern  will  d<jubtless  not  be  develo))ed 
and  perfected  till  a  later  period;  the  new  (loc- 
trines  will  pass  into  practice  only  gradually,  and 
with  the  general  progress  of  the  times.  But  from 
the  sixteenth  century  education  is  in  possession 
of  its  essential  principles.  .  .  .  The  men  of  the 
sixteenth  century  having  renewed  with  classical 
anti<|uity  an  intercourse  that  had  been  too  long 
■  interrupted,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  pro- 
pose to  the  young  the  study  of  tlie  Greeks  and 
the  Komans.  What  is  called  secondary  instruc- 
tion really  dates  from  the  si.xteentli  century. 
The  crude  works  of  the  .Middle  Age  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  elegant  comi)ositions  of  Athens 
and  Uome,  henceforth  made  accessible  to  all 
through  the  art  of  printing;  and,  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  ancient  authors,  there  reappear  through 
the  fruitful  effect  of  imitation,  their  qualities  "of 
correctness  in  thought,  of  literary  taste,  and  of 
elegance  in  form.  In  France,  as  in  Italy,  the 
national  tongues,  moulded,  and,  as  it  were,  con- 
secrated by  writers  of  genius,  become  the  instru- 
ments of  an  intellectual  propaganda.  Artistic 
taste,  revived  by  the  rich  products  of  a  race  of 
incomparable  artists,  gives  an  extension  to  the 
horizon  of  life,  and  creates  a  new  class  of  emo- 
tions.    Finally,  the  Protestant  Keforra  develops 


individual  thought  and  free  inquiry,  and  at  the 
Siime  time,  by  its  success,  it  iiiiiio.ses  still  gre;iter 
efforts  on  the  Catholic  Church.  This  is  not  say- 
ing that  everything  is  faultless  in  the  educatioiml 
ettorts  of  the  sixteenth  century.  First,  as  is 
natund  for  innovator.s,  the  thought  of  the  teach- 
ers of  this  period  is  marked  by  enthusiasm  rather 
than  by  precision.  They  are  more  zealous  in 
pointing  out  the  end  to  be  attained,  than  exact 
in  determining  the  means  to  be  employed.  He- 
sides,  some  of  them  are  content  to  emancipate 
the  mind,  but  forget  to  give  it  proper  dinction. 
Finally,  others  make  a  wrong  u.se  of  the  ancients; 
they  are  too  much  jireoceupicd  with  the  form 
and' the  purity  of  language;  they  fall  into  Cice- 
romania,  and  it  is  not  their  fault  if  a  new  sujicr 
stition.  that  of  rhetoric,  does  not  succeed  the  old 
superstition,  that  of  the  Syllogism." — G.  Coin- 
pay  iv.  'I'lu:  Ilht.  'f  l',di(ff,r/i/,c/i.  r>{s,,-t.  02-03). 

Rabelais' Gargantua. — IJabelais'descriiitionof 
the  imaginary  education  of  Gargantua  f;ives  us 
the  educational  ideas  of  a  man  of  genius  in  the 
Kith  century:  "Gargantua,"  he  writes.  "  aw.ikcd, 
then,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  AVhilst 
they  were  rubbing  him.  there  was  read  unto  him 
some  chapter  of  the  Holy  Scriiiture  aloud  and 
clearly,  with  a  pronunciation  fit  for  the  matter, 
and  liereunto  was  appointed  a  young  page  born 
in  Basclie,  named  Anagnostcs.  According  to  the 
l»urpo.se  and  argument  of  that  lesson,  he  often- 
times gave  himself  to  revere,  adore,  jiray.  and 
send  up  his  supplications  to  that  good  God 'who.se 
word  did  show  llis  majesty  and  marvellous  judg- 
ments. Then  his  master  repeated  what  had  been 
read,  expounding  unto  him  the  most  obscure  and 
difficult  points.  The}'  then  considered  the  face 
of  the  sky,  if  it  was  such  as  they  had  observed  it 
the  night  before,  and  into  what  signs  the  sun 
was  entering,  as  also  the  mtiou  for  tliat  day. 
This  done,  he  was  appareled,  combed,  curled, 
trimmeil  and  iierfumed.  during  which  time  they 
repeated  to  him  the  lessons  of  the  day  before. 
lie  himself  saiil  them  by  heart,  and  upon  them 
groiuided  practical  cases  concerning  the  estate  of 
man,  which  he  would  prosecute  sometimes  two 
or  three  hours,  but  ordinarily  they  ceased  as  soon 
as  he  was  fully  clothed.  Then  for  three  good 
hours  there  was  reading.  This  done,  they  went 
forth,  still  conferring  of  the  sulistance  of  the 
reading,  and  disported  themselves  at  ball,  tennis, 
or  the  'pile  trigone,'  gallantly  exercising  tlieir 
bodies,  as  before  they  had  done  their  minds.  All 
their  ])lay  was  but  in  liberty,  for  they  left  off' 
when  they  pleased,  and  that  was  commonly  when 
they  did  sweat,  or  were  otherwise  weary.  Then 
were  they  very  well  dried  and  rubbed,  shifted 
their  shirts,  and  walking  soberly,  went  to  see  if 
dinner  was  ready.  Whilst  they  stayed  fcpr  that, 
they  did  clearlj-  and  clociuently  recite  some  sen- 
tences that  they  had  retained  of  the  lecture.  In 
the  mean  time  blaster  Appetite  came,  and  then 
very  orderly  sat  they  down  at  table.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  meal  there  was  read  some  pleasant 
history  of  ancient  prowess,  until  he  had  taken  his 
wine.  Then,  if  they  thought  good,  they  con- 
tinued reading,  or  began  to  discourse  merrily  to- 
gether; speaking  first  of  the  virtue,  pro]iriety, 
elficacy,  and  nature  of  all  that  was  served  in  at 
that  table;  of  bread,  of  wine,  of  water,  of  salt, 
of  llesh,  fish,  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  and  of  their 
dressing.  By  means  whereof,  he  learned  in  a 
little  time  all  the  passages  that  on  these  sulijects 
are  to  be  found  in  Pliny,  Athena'us,  Dioscorides, 
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Julius,  Pollux.  Galeu,  Porphj-rius.  Oppian,  Poly-  I 
bius,  Heliodorus,  Aristotle,  (Elian,  aud  others,  i 
Whilst  the_v  talked  of  these  things,  many  times, 
to  be  the  more  certain,  they  caused  tlie  very 
books  to  be  brought  to  the  table,  and  so  well  and 
perfectly  did  he  in  his  memory  retain  the  things 
above  said,  that  in  that  time  there  was  not  a 
physician  that  knew  half  so  much  as  he  did. 
Afterwards  they  conferred  of  the  lessons  read  in 
the  morning,  and  ending  their  repast  with  some 
conserve  of  quince,  he  washed  his  hands  and 
eyes  with  fair  fresh  water,  and  gave  thanks  luito 
God  in  some  fine  canticle,  made  in  praise  of  the 
divine  bounty  and  munificence.  This  done,  they 
brought  in  cards,  not  to  play,  but  to  learn  a 
thousand  pretty  tricks  and  new  inventions,  which 
were  all  grounded  upon  arithmetic.  By  this 
means  he  fell  in  love  with  that  numerical  science, 
and  every  day  after  dinner  and  supper  he  passed 
his  time  in  it  as  pleasantly  as  he  was  wont  to  do 
at  cards  and  dice.  .  .  .  After  this  tliey  recreated 
themselves  with  singing  musically,  in  four  or 
five  parts,  or  upon  a  set  theme,  as  it  best  pleased 
them.  In  matter  of  musical  instruments,  he 
learned  to  plav  the  lute,  the  spinet,  the  harp,  the 
German  Hute,  the  flute  with  nine  holes,  the  violin, 
and  the  sackbut.  This  hour  thus  spent,  he  be- 
took himself  to  his  principal  study  for  three 
hours  together,  or  more,  as  well  to  repeat  his 
matutinal  lectures  as  to  proceed  in  the  book 
wherein  he  was,  as  also  to  write  handsomely,  to 
draw  and  form  the  antique  and  Roman  letters. 
This  being  done,  they  went  out  of  their  house, 
and  with  them  a  young  gentleman  of  Touraine, 
named  Gymnast,  who  taught  the  art  of  riding. 
Changing  then  his  clothes,  he  mounted  on  any 
kind  of  horse,  which  he  made  to  bound  in  the 
air,  to  jump  the  ditch,  to  leap  the  palisade,  and 
to  turn  short  in  a  ring  both  to  the  right  and  left 
hand.  .  .  .  The  time  being  thus  bestowed,  and 
himself  rubbed,  cleansed,  and  refreshed  with 
other  clothes,  they  returned  fair  and  softly ;  and 
passing  through  certain  meadows,  or  other  grassy 
places,  beheld  the  trees  and  plants,  comparing 
them  with  what  is  written  of  them  in  the  books 
of  the  ancients,  such  as  Theophrastus,  Dioscori- 
des,  Marinus,  Pliny,  Xicander,  JIacer,  and  Galen, 
and  carried  home  to  the  house  great  handfuls  of 
them,  whereof  a  young  page  called  Rhizotomos 
h;td  charge  —  together  with  hoes,  jjicks,  spuds, 
pruning-knives,  and  other  instruments  requisite 
for  herborising.  Being  come  to  their  lodging, 
whilst  supper  was  making  ready,  they  repeated 
certain  pa.ssages  of  that  which  had  been  read, 
and  then  sat  down  at  table.  .  .  .  During  that 
repast  was  continued  the  lesson  read  at  dinner  as 
long  as  they  thought  good :  the  rest  was  spent  in 
good  discourse,  learned  and  profitable.  After 
that  they  had  given  thanks,  they  set  themselves 
to  sing  musically,  and  play  upon  harmonious  in- 
struments, or  at  those  pretty  sports  made  with 
cards,  dice  or  cups,  —  thus  made  merry  till  it  was 
time  to  go  to  bed ;  and  sometimes  they  would  go 
make  visits  unto  learned  men,  or  to  such  as  had 
been  travellers  in  strange  countries.  At  full 
night  they  went  into  the  most  open  place  of  the 
house  to  see  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  there  beheld 
the  comets,  if  any  were,  as  likewise  the  figures, 
situations,  aspects,  oppositions,  and  conjunctions 
of  the  stars.  Then  with  his  master  did  he  briefly 
recapitulate,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pythagor- 
eans, that  which  he  had  read,  seen,  learned,  done, 
and  understood  in  the  whole  course  of  that  dav. 


Then  they  prayed  unto  God  the  Creator,  falling 
down  before  Him,  and  strengthening  their  faith 
towards  Him,  and  glorifying  Him  for  His  bound- 
less bounty ;  and,  giving  thanks  unto  Him  for  the 
time  that  was  past,  they  recommended  them- 
selves to  His  divine  cleinencv  for  the  future. 
AVhich  being  done,  they  entered  upon  their  re- 
pose."— W.  Besant,  Readinys  in  Rnljelais,  pp. 
2U--39. 

Germany. — "The  schools  of  France  and  Italy 
owed  little  to  the  great  modern  movement  of  the 
Renaissance.  In  both  these  countries  that  move- 
ment operated,  in  both  it  produced  mighty  re- 
sults; but  of  the  ofticial  establishments  for  in- 
struction it  did  not  get  hold.  In  Italy  the 
mediiEval  routine  in  those  establishments  at  first 
opposed  a  passive  resistance  to  it :  presently 
came  the  Catholic  reaction,  and  sedulously  shut 
it  out  from  them.  In  France  the  Renaissance 
did  not  become  a  power  in  the  State,  and  the 
routine  of  the  schools  sufficed  to  exclude  the 
new  influence  till  it  took  for  itself  other  chan- 
nels than  the  schools.  But  in  Germanj'  the 
Renaissance  became  a  power  in  the  State ;  allied 
with  the  Reformation,  where  the  Reformation 
triumphed  in  German  countries  the  Renaissance 
triumphed  with  it.  and  entered  with  it,  into  the 
public  schools.  Melancthon  and  Erasmus  were 
not  merely  enemies  and  subverters  of  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Church  of  Rome,  they  were  eminent 
humanists;  and  with  the  great  but  single  excep- 
tion of  Luther,  the  chief  German  reformers  were 
all  of  them  distinguished  friends  of  the  new 
classical  learning,  as  well  as  of  Protestantism. 
The  Romish  party  was  in  German  countries  the 
ignorant  party  also,  the  party  untouched  by  the 
humanities  and  by  culture.  Perhaps  one  reason 
\\hy  in  England  our  schools  have  not  had  the 
life  and  growth  of  the  schools  of  Germany  and 
Holland  is  to  be  found  in  the  separation,  with 
us,  of  the  power  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
power  of  the  Renaissance.  With  us,  too,  the 
Reformation  triumphed  and  got  possession  of 
our  schools ;  but  our  leading  reformers  were  not 
at  the  .same  time,  like  those  of  Germany,  the  na- 
tion's leading  spirits  in  intellect  and  culture.  In 
Germany  the  best  spirits  of  the  nation  were  then 
the  reformers;  in  England  our  best  spirits, — 
Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Spenser, — were  men  of  the 
Renaissance,  not  men  of  the  Reformation,  and 
our  reformers  were  men  of  the  second  order. 
The  Reformation,  therefore,  getting  hold  of  the 
schools  in  England  was  a  very  different  force,  a 
force  far  inferior  in  light,  resources,  and  pros- 
pects, to  the  Reformation  getting  hold  of  the 
schools  in  Germany.  But  in  Germany,  never- 
theless, as  Protestant  orthodoxy  grew  petrified 
like  Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  as.  in  consequence, 
Protestantism  flagged  "and  lost  the  powerful  im- 
pulse with  which  "it  started,  the  school  flagged 
also,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
classical  teaching  of  Germany,  in  spite  of  a  few 
honourable  names  like  Gcsner's,  Ernesti's,  and 
Ileyne's,  seems  to  have  lost  all  the  spirit  and 
power  of  the  IGth  century  humanists,  to  have 
been  sinking  into  a  mere  church  appendage,  and 
fast  becoming  torpid.  A  theological  student, 
making  his  livelihood  by  teaching  till  he  could 
get  appointed  to  a  parish,  was  the  usual  school- 
master. 'The  schools  will  never  be  better."  said 
their  great  renovator.  Friedrich  August  Wolf,  the 
well-known  critic  of  Homer,  '  so  long  as  the  school- 
masters are  theologians  by  profession.  A  theolog- 
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ifiil  covirso  in  a  university,  with  its  smattering  of 
elussies,  is  ahout  as  good  a  ]>r(i>arati()ii  for  a  classi- 
cal master  as  a  course  of  feudal  law  woidd  be.' 
Wolf's  coming  to  Halle  in  178:i,  invited  by  Von 
Zedlitz,  the  minister  for  public  worship  under 
Frederick  the  (ireat.  a  sovereign  whose  civil  jiro- 
jeets  and  labours  were  not  less  active  and  reniarU 
alile  than  his  military,  marks  an  era  from  which 
the  classical  schools  of  (Jerinaiiy,  reviving  the  dor- 
nnint  spark  planted  in  them  by  the  Renaissance, 
awoke  to  a.  new  life."— M.  Arnold,  SfliiM/ls  and 
I'liiri  rsitim  on  the  (ontiiuiit.  <•//.  14. — It  is  si:r- 
prising  to  learn  "  liow  much  was  left  luitaught, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  schools.  Geog- 
raphv  and  history  were  entirely  <iinitted  in  every 
scheme  of  instruction,  mathcnialics  played  but  a 
subordinate  iiart,  while  not  a  thought  was  be- 
stowed either  upon  natural  philosophy  or  natural 
history.  Every  moment  and  e\ery  elTort  were 
givento  the  classical  langmiges,  chiefly  to  the 
Latin.  I5ut  we  shoidd  lie  overhasty,  should  wc 
conclude,  without  further  in(nury,  that  these 
branches,  thus  neglected  in  the  schools,  were  there- 
fore every  where  untaught.  IVrhajis  they  were 
reserved  "for  the  university  alone,  and  there,  too, 
for  the  professors  of  the  philosoi)hical  faculty, 
as  is  the  ca.se  even  at  the  present  day  with  natu- 
ral philosophy  and  natural  history;  nay,  logic, 
which  was  a" regular  school  .study  in  the  si.\- 
teenth  century,  is,  in  our  d.iy,  widely  cultivated 
at  the  university.  We  must,  therefore,  in  order 
to  form  a  just  judgment  upon  the  range  of  sub- 
jects taugiit  in  the  si.xtcenth  centurv,  as  well  as 
upon  the  methods  of  instruction,  first  cast  a 
glance  nt  the  state  of  the  luiivcrsities  of  that 
period,  especially  in  the  pliilosophical  faculties. 
A  prominent  source  of  information  on  this  jKiint 
is  to  be  found  in  the  .statutes  of  the  University 
of  Wittenberg,  revised  by  Melancllion,  in  the 
.vear  l.')4.").  Tlie  theological  facidty  api^cars,  by 
these  statutes,  to  liave  consisted  of  four  profes- 
sors, who  read  lectures  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. — chiefly  on  the  Psalms,  Genesis, 
Isaiali,  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  They  also  tatight  dogmatics,  com- 
meuting  ujion  the  Xicene  creed  and  Augustine's 
l>ook,  '  I)e  spiritu  ct  litem.'  The  Wittenberg 
lecture  .schedule  for  the  year  1501,  is  to  the  same 
elTect ;  only  wc  have  here,  besides  exegesis  and 
dogmatics,  catechctics  likewise.  According  to 
the  statutes,  the  philosophical  faculty  was  com- 
posed of  ten  professors.  The  lirst  was  to  read 
ujion  logic  and  rhetoric;  the  second,  upon  pliys- 
ics,  and  the  second  book  of  Pliny's  natund  his- 
tory;  the  third,  upon  arithmetic  and  the  '!>phere  ' 
of  John  de  Sacro  IJusto ;  the  fourth,  upon  Euclid, 
the  'Theoriie  Planetarum '  of  Burbach,  and 
Ptolemy's  'Almagest';  the  fifth  and  si.\th.  upon 
the  Latin  poets  and  Cicero ;  the  seventh,  who  was 
the  '  Pedagogus,"  e.\|daincd  to  the  yoiuiger  class, 
Latin  Grammar,  Linacer  '  tie  emendata  structura 
Latini  .sermonis,'  Terence,  anil  some  of  Plautus; 
the  eighth,  who  was  the  'l^hysicus,'  explained 
Aristotle's  'Physics  and  Dioscorides ' ;  the  ninth 
gave  instruction  in  Hebrew ;  and  the  tenth  re- 
viewed the  Greek  Grammar,  read  lectures  on 
Greek  Classics  at  intervals,  also  on  one  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  on  ethics. 
.  .  .  Thus  the  philosophical  faculty  ajipears  to 
have  been  the  most  fully  represented  at  Wit- 
tenberg, as  it  included  ten  professors,  while 
the  theological  had  but  four,  the  medical  but 
three.  .  .   .   We  iiave  a  .  .  .  criterion  bv  whicli 


to  judge  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  studies  of 
that  i)eriod,  as  compared  with  the  wide  Held 
which  they  cover  at  the  |)resent  day,  in  tlic  then 
almost  totid  lack  of  academical  ajiiiaratus  and 
e(|ui]imcnts.  The  only  exception  was  to  be 
found  in  the  case  of  libraries;  but,  how  meager 
and  iiisullicieiit  all  collections  of  Ixxiks  nuist  have 
been  at  that  time,  when  books  were  few  in  num- 
ber and  very  costlj',  will  ajjpear  from  the  fund, 
for  example,  which  was  assigned  to  the  Witten- 
berg library;  it  yielded  annually  but  one  hun- 
dred gulden,  (about  ^(53,)  with  which,  'for  the 
])rotit  of  the  university  and  chiefly  of  the  jioorcr 
students  therein,  the  library  may  be  adorned  and 
enriclied  with  books  in  all  the  faculties  and  in 
every  art,  as  well  in  the  Hebrew  and  (!reek 
tongues.'  Of  other  a|)paratus,  such  as  collec- 
tions in  natural  history,  anatomical  museinus, 
botanical  gardens,  and  the  like,  we  find  no  men- 
tion; and  the  less,  inasnivieh  as  there  was  no 
need  of  them  in  elucidation  of  such  lectures  as 
the  profes.sors  ordinarily  gave.  When  I'aul 
Eber,  the  theologian,  read  lectures  upon  anat- 
omy-, he  made  no  use  of  dissection." — K.  von 
Rainner,  I'liirenitict  in  the  SLrtcciith  ('nitiiry 
(I)iiriiarcl's  A/n.  Juiiniiil  nf  Eiliiriitinii.  r.  .').  pp. 
oJio-iWO). — Luther  and  the  Schools. — "  Lutlier 
.  .  .  felt  that,  to  strengthen  the  Reformation,  it 
was  requisite  to  work  on  the  young,  to  improve 
the  .school.s,  and  to  ]iro])agate  throughout  Clu'is- 
Icndom  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  luofound 
stud)-  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Tliis,  accordingly, 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  Ins  life.  He  saw  it  in 
particular  at  the  period  which  we  have  reached, 
and  wrote  to  the  councillors  of  all  the  cities  of 
Germany,  calling  upon  them  to  finuul  Christian 
schooi.s.  'Dear  sirs,'  said  he,  'we  annually  ex- 
l)end  .so  mucli  money  on  arquebuses,  roads,  and 
dikes;  why  should  we  not  spend  a  little  to  give 
one  or  two  schoolmasters  to  our  jioor  children? 
God  stands  at  the  door,  and  knocks;  bles.sed  are 
we  if  we  open  to  liim.  Now  the  word  of  God 
abounds.  O  my  de;ir  Germans,  buy,  buy,  while 
the  market  is  open  before  your  houses.  .  .  . 
Busy  yourselves  with  the  children,'  continues 
Luther,  still  addressing  the  magistrates;  'formally 
parents  are  like  ostriches;  they  are  hardened  to- 
wards their  little  ones,  and  satisfied  with  having 
laid  tlie  egg,  they  care  nothing  for  it  afterwards. 
The  prosperity  of  acity  does  not  consist  merely  in 
heaping  up  great  treasures,  in  building  strong 
walls,  in  erecting  splendid  mansions,  in  ])ossess- 
ing  glittering  arms.  If  madmen  fall  u])i)n  it,  its 
ruin  will  oidy  be  the  greater.  The  true  wealth 
of  a  city,  its  safety,  and  its  strength,  is  to  liavc 
many  learned,  serious,  worthy,  well-educated 
citizens.  And  whom  must  we  blame  because 
there  are  so  few  at  present,  except  you  magis- 
trates, who  have  allowed  our  youth  to  grow  up 
like  trees  in  a  forest'?'  Lullier  ]iarticularly  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  studying  literature  and 
languages;  '  Wliat  use  is  there,  it  may  be  asked, 
in  learning  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew?  We  can 
read  the  Bible  very  well  in  German.  Without 
languages,' replies  he,  'we  could  not  have  re- 
ceived the  gospel.  .  .  .  Langiuiges  are  the  scab- 
bard that  contains  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  they 
are  the  casket  that  guards  the  jewels;  they  are 
the  vessel  that  holds  the  wine;  and  as  the  gospel 
says,  they  are  the  baskets  in  which  the  loaves 
and  fishes  are  ke])t  to  feed  the  nuiltitude.  It  we 
neglect  the  langmiges,  we  shall  not  only  eventu- 
ally lose  the  gospel,  but  be  unable  to  speak  or 
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write  in  Latin  or  in  German.  No  sooner  did  men 
cease  to  cultivate  them  than  Christendom  de- 
clined, even  until  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
pope.  But  now  that  languages  are  again  honored, 
they  shed  such  light  that  all  the  world  is  aston- 
ished, and  every  one  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
our  gospel  is  almost  as  pure  as  that  of  the  apos- 
tles themselves.  In  former  times  the  holy  fathers 
were  frequently  mistaken,  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  languages.  ...  If  the  languages 
liad  not  made  me  positive  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  I  might  have  been  a  pious  monk,  and 
quietly  preached  the  truth  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
cloister;  but  I  should  have  left  the  pope,  the 
sophists,  and  their  antichristian  empire  still  un- 
shaken."— J.  H.  Merle  d'Aubigne,  Hist,  of  the 
Refonantion  of  the  16th  Century,  hk.  10,  ch.  9(('.  3). 
— Luther,  in  his  appeal  to  the  municipal  magis- 
trates of  Germany,  calls  for  the  organization  of 
common  schools  to  be  supported  at  public  cost. 
"Finally,  he  gives  his  thought  to  the  means  of  re- 
cruiting the  teaching  service.  '  Since  the  greatest 
evil  in  every  place  is  the  lack  of  teachers,  we  must 
not  wait  till  tliey  come  forward  of  themselves ;  we 
must  take  the  trouble  to  educate  them  and  pre- 
pare them.'  To  this  end  Luther  keeps  the  best 
of  the  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  for  a  longer  time 
in  school;  gives  them  special  instructors,  and 
opens  libraries  for  their  use.  In  his  thought  he 
never  distinguishes  women  teachers  from  men 
teachers;  he  wants  schools  for  girls  as  well  as 
for  boys.  Only,  not  to  burden  parents  and 
divert  children  from  their  dad}'  labor,  he  re- 
quires but  little  time  for  school  duties.  .  .  . 
'  My  opinion  is  [he  says]  that  we  must  send  the 
bo3's  to  school  one  or  two  hours  a  day,  and  have 
them  learn  a  trade  at  home  for  the  rest  of  the 
time.  It  is  desirable  that  these  two  occupations 
march  side  by  side.'.  .  .  Luther  gives  the  first 
place  to  the  teaching  of  religion ;  '  Is  it  not  reason- 
able that  every  Christian  should  know  the  Gospel 
at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten?'  Then  come  the  lan- 
guages, not,  as  might  be  hoped,  the  mother 
tongue,  but  the  learned  languages,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.  Luther  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
rid.  of  the  old  spirit  to  comprehend  that  the 
language  of  the  people  ought  to  be  the  basis  of 
universal  instruction.  He  left  to  Comenius  the 
glory  of  making  the  final  separation  of  the 
primary  school  from  the  Latin  school.  .  .  . 
Phj'sical  exercises  are  not  forgotten  in  Luther's 
pedagogical  regulations.  But  he  attaches  an 
especial  importance  to  singing.  '  Unless  a  school- 
master know  how  to  sing,  I  think  him  of  no  ac- 
count.' 'Music,'  he  says  again,  'is  a  half  disci- 
pline which  makes  men  more  indulgent  and 
more  mild.'  At  the  same  time  that  he  extends 
the  programme  of  studies,  Luther  introduces  a 
new  spirit  into  methods.  He  wishes  more  lib- 
erty- and  more  joy  in  the  school.  'Solomon,'  he 
says,  '  is  a  truly  royal  schoolmaster.  He  does 
not,  like  the  monks,  forbid  the  young  to  go  into 
the  world  and  be  happy.  Even  as  Ajiselm  said: 
"A  ,young  man  turned  aside  from  the  world  is 
like  a  3-oung  tree  made  to  grow  in  a  vase."  The 
monks  have  imprisoned  young  men  like  birds  in 
their  cage.  It  is  dangerous  to  isolate  the  j-ouug. ' 
...  Do  not  let  ourselves  imagine,  however,  that 
Luther  at  once  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on 
the  current  education  of  his  day,  A  few  schools 
were  founded,  called  writing  schools;  but  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  other  events,  interrupted 
the  movement  of  which  Luther  has  the  honor  of 


having  been  the  originator.  ...  In  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Ratich,  a  German, 
and  Comenius,  a  Slave,  were,  with  very  diflfer- 
ent  degrees  of  merit,  the  heirs  of  the  educational 
thought  of  Luther.  With  something  of  the 
charlatan  and  the  demagogue,  Ratich  devoted 
his  life  to  propagating  a  novel  art  of  teaching, 
which  he  called  didactics,  and  to  which  he  at- 
tributed marvels.  He  pretended,  by  his  method 
of  languages,  to  teach  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  in  six  months.  But  nevertheless,  out  of 
many  strange  performances  and  lofty  promises, 
there  issue  some  thoughts  of  practical  value. 
The  first  merit  of  Ratich  was  to  give  the  mother 
tongue,  the  German  language,  the  precedence 
over  the  ancient  languages." — G.  Compayre, 
The  HM.  ofPedarjogn.  'ch.  6  (sect.  130-134). 

Netherlands. — "When  learning  began  to  re- 
vive after  the  long  sleep  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Italy  experienced  the  first  impulse.  Next  came 
Germany  and  the  contiguous  provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries.  The  force  of  the  movement  in  these 
regions  is  shown  by  an  event  of  great  import- 
ance, not  always  noticed  b_v  historians.  In  1400, 
there  was  established  at  Deventer,  in  the  north- 
eastern province  of  the  Netherlands,  an  as.socia- 
tion  or  brotherhood,  usually  called  Brethren  of 
the  Life  in  Common  [seeBRExnuEN  of  the 
Common  Lot].  In  their  strict  lives,  partial  com- 
munity of  goods,  industry  in  manual  labor,  fer- 
vent devotion,  and  tendency  to  mysticism,  they 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  modern  Jloravians. 
But  they  were  strikingly  distinguished  from  the 
members  of  this  sect  by  their  earnest  cultivation  of 
knott'ledge,  which  was  encouraged  among  them- 
selves and  promoted  among  others  by  schools, 
both  for  primary  and  advanced  education.  In 
1430.  the  Brethren  had  established  forty-five 
branches,  and  by  1460  more  than  thrice  that 
number.  They  were  scattered  through  different 
parts  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  each 
with  its  school  subordinate  to  the  head  college 
at  Deventer.  It  was  in  these  schools,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  a  few  Ger- 
mans and  Netherlanders  were,  as  Hallam  says, 
roused  to  acquire  that  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  languages  which  Italy  as  yet  exclu- 
sively possessed.  Their  names  should  never  be 
omitted  in  any  remembrance  of  the  revival  of 
letters ;  for  great  was  their  influence  upon  sub- 
sequent times.  Chief  among  these  men  were 
Wessels,  of  Groningen,  'one  of  those  who  con- 
tributed most  steadily  to  the  purification  of  re- 
ligion'; Hegius  of  Deventer,  under  whom  Eras- 
mus obtained  his  early  education,  and  who 
probably  was  the  first  nian  to  print  Greek  north 
of  the  Alps;  Dringeberg,  who  founded  a  good 
school  in  Alsace ;  and  Longius,  who  presided 
over  one  at  Munster.  Thanks  to  the  influence  of 
these  pioneers  in  learning,  education  had  made 
great  progress  among  the  Netherlanders  by  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  .  .  .  We  have 
the  testimony  of  the  Italian  Guicciardini  lo  the 
fact  that  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Spain  even  the  peasants  in  Holland  coidd  read 
and  write  well.  As  the  war  went  on.  the  people 
showed  their  determination  that  in  this  matter 
there  should  be  no  retrogression.  In  the  first 
Synod  of  Dort.  held  in  1.574.  the  clergy  expressed 
their  opinion  upon  the  subject  by  passing  a  reso- 
lution or  ordinance  which,  among  other  things, 
directed  'the  servants  of  the  Church '  to  obtain 
from  the  magistrates  in  every  locality  a  permis- 
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sion  for  the  nppointment  of  schoolmasters,  and 
an  ordiT  for  their  coinpeusjition  as  in  the  past. 
Before  many  years  hail  elapsed  the  civil  aiilliori- 
ties  beiran  to'  establish  a  general  school  system 
for  Ihe^oiinlry.  In  l^>»'i.  the  Estates  of  Fries- 
land  decreeil  tiiat  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
villajjes  should,  within  the  space  of  six  weeks, 
provide  jrooil  and  able  Reformed  schoolmasters, 
and  those  who  neglected  so  to  do  would  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  instructors  appointed  for 
them.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  beginning  of 
the  supervision  of  education  by  the  State,  a 
system  which  soon  spread  over  the  whole  repub- 
lic. In  these  schools,  however,  although  they 
were  fostered  by  the  State,  the  teachers  seem,  in 
the  main,  to  have  been  paid  by  their  pupils. 
But  as  years  went  on,  a  change  came  about  in 
this  pari  of  the  system.  It  i)robably  was  aided 
by  the  noteworthy  letter  which  .John  of  Nassau, 
the  oldest  brother  of  William  the  Silent,  the 
noble  veteran  who  lived  until  1006.  wrote  to  his 
son  Lewis  William,  Stadlholder  of  Friesland. 
In  this  letter,  which  is  worthy  of  a  place  on  the 
walls  of  every  schoolhouse  in  America,  the  gal- 
lant young  stadtholder  is  instructed  to  urge  on 
the  States-General  '  that  they,  according  to  the 
example  of  the  pope  and  .Jesuits,  should  establish 
free  schools,  where  chihlren  of  (luality  as  well  as 
of  poor  families,  for  a  very  small  sum,  could  be 
well  and  christianly  eilucated  and  brought  np. 
This  wouKl  be  the  greatest  and  most  useful 
work,  and  the  highest  service  that  you  could 
ever  accomplish  for  God  and  Christianity,  and 
especially  for  the  Netherlands  themselves.  .  .  . 
In  summa,  one  ma}'  jeer  at  this  as  popish  trick- 
ery, and  undervalue  it  as  one  will:  there  still 
remains  in  the  work  an  inexpressible  benetil. 
Soldiers  and  patriots  thus  educated,  with  a  true 
knowledge  of  God  and  a  Christian  conscience, 
item,  churches  and  schools,  good  libraries,  books, 
and  printing-presses,  are  Jjctter  than  all  armies, 
arsenals,  armories,  munitions,  alliances,  and  trea- 
ties that  can  be  had  or  imagined  in  the  world.' 
Such  were  the  words  in  whicli  the  I^alriarch  of 
the  Nassaus  urged  ujion  his  countrymen  a  com- 
mon-school system.  In  1G09,  when  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  took  up  their  residence  in  Leyden,  the 
school  had  become  the  common  property  of  the 
people,  and  was  paid  for  among  other  municipal 
expenses.  It  was  a  land  of  schools  supported 
b}'  the  Suite  —  a  land,  according  to  ifotley, 
'where  every  child  went  to  school,  where  almost 
every  individual  inhabitant  could  write  and  read, 
where  even  the  middle  classes  were  proficient  in 
mathematics  and  the  classics,  and  could  speak 
two  or  more  modern  languages. '  Does  any  reader 
now  ask  whence  the  settlers  of  Plymouth,  who 
came  <lirectly  from  Holland,  and  the  other  set- 
tlers of  New  England  whose  Puritan  brethren 
were  to  be  found  in  thousands  throughout  the 
Dutch  Republic,  derived  their  ideas  of  schools 
tirst  direcled.  and  then  supported  by  the  State." 
— Leyden  University. — To  commemorate  the  de- 
liverance of  Leyden  from  the  Spanish  .siege  in 
1.574  (see  Netiiehi.axds;  A.  I).  l.")73-1.574),  "and 
!is  a  reward  for  the  heroism  of  the  citizens,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  consent  of  the  Es- 
tates of  the  province,  founded  the  University  of 
Leyden.  Still,  the  figment  of  allegiance  re- 
mained; the  people  were  only  fighting  for  their 
constitutional  rights,  and  so  were  doingtheir  duty 
to  the  sovereign.  Hence  the  charter  of  the  uni- 
versity ran  in   the  name  of   Philip,    who  was 


credited  with  its  foundation,  as  a  reward  to  hia 
subjects  for  their  rebellion  against  his  evil  coun- 
sellors and  servants,  'esjiecially  in  consideralion 
of  the  dilferences  of  religion,  and  the  gnal  bur- 
dens and  hardships  borne  by  the  citizen^  cil Our 
city  of  Leyden  during  the  war  with  such  faith- 
fulness.' Motley  calls  this  •  ponderous  irony,' 
but  the  Hollanders  were  able  lawyers  and  in- 
tended to  build  on  a  legal  basis.  This  event 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  Intellectual  history  of 
Holland  and  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  new  univer- 
sity was  opene<l  in  I'u'y,  and  from  the  outset 
took  the  highest  rank.  Speaking,  a  few  years 
ago,  of  its  famous  .senate  chamber.  Niebuhr 
called  it  'the  most  memorable  room  of  Europe 
in  the  history  of  learning.'  The  first  curator 
was  John  Van  der  Does,  who  had  been  military 
conunandant  of  the  city  during  the  siege.  He 
was  of  a  distinguislied  family,  liut  was  still 
more  distinguished  for  his  learning,  his  poetical 
genius,  and  his  valor.  Endowed  with  ample 
funds,  the  \iniversity  largely  owed  its  marked 
pre-eminence  to  the  intelligent  foresight  and  wise 
nuniificence  of  its  curators.  They  sought  out 
and  obtained  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of 
all  nations,  and  to  this  end  spared  neither  pains 
nor  expense.  Diplomatic  negotiation  and  even 
princely  mediation  were  often  called  in  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  jirofessor.  Hence  it  was  said 
that  it  surpa.ssed  all  the  univer.sities  of  Europe 
in  the  number  of  its  scholars  of  renown.  These 
scholars  were  treated  with  princely  honors.  .  .  . 
The  'meclianicals'of  Holland,  as  Elizabeth  called 
them,  may  not  have  paid  the  accustomed  wor- 
ship to  rank,  but  to  genius  and  learning  they 
were  always  willing  to  do  homage.  Space  would 
fail  for  even  a  brief  account  of  the  great  men, 
foreign  and  native,  who  illuminated  Lej'dcn  with 
their  presence.  .  .  .  But  it  was  not  alone  in 
scholarship  and  in  scientific  research  that  the 
L'niversity  of  Leyden  gave  an  impetus  to  modern 
tliouglit.  Theological  disputes  were  developed 
there  at  times,  little  tempests  which  threatened 
destruction  to  the  institution,  but  they  were  of 
short  duration.  The  right  of  conscience  was 
always  respected,  and  in  the  main  the  right  of 
full  and  i)ublic  discussion.  .  .  .  When  it  was 
settled  that  dis.senters  could  not  be  educated  in 
the  English  universities,  they  Hocked  to  Leyden 
in  great  numbers,  making  that  city,  next  to 
jMlinburgh.  their  chief  resort.  Eleven  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  University  of  Leyden, 
the  Estates  of  democratic  Friesland,  amid  the 
din  of  war,  fo\uided  the  University  of  Franeker, 
an  institution  which  was  to  become  famous  as 
the  home  of  Arminius.  .  .  .  Both  of  the.se  uni- 
versities were  perpetually  endowed  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  ecclesiastical  projjcrty  which  had 
been  confiscated  during  the  progress  of  the  war." 
— D.  Campbell,  T/ie  Paritdii  in  lloWind,  Eng- 
land, (inil  Americu,  ch.  2,  20,  nnd  3. 

England. — "In  contemplating  the  events  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  in  their  in- 
fluence on  English  civilisation,  we  are  reminded 
once  more  of  the  futility  of  certain  modern 
aspirations.  No  amount  of  University  Commis- 
sions, nor  of  well-meant  reforms,  will  change 
the  nature  of  Englishmen.  It  is  impossible,  by 
distributions  of  University  prizes  and  professor- 
ships, to  attract  into  the  career  of  letters  that 
proportion  of  industry  and  ingenuity  which,  in 
(jcrmany  for  example,  is  devoted  to  the  scho- 
lastic life.     Politics,  trade,  law,  sport,  religion, 
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•nil!  claim  their  own  in  England,  just  as  they  did 
at  the  Revival  of  Letters.  The  illustrious  cen- 
tur}-  which  Italy  employed  in  unburying,  appro- 
priating, and  enjoying  the  treasures  of  Greek 
literature  aud  art,  our  fathers  gave,  in  England, 
to  (Ivnastic  and  constitutional  squabbles,  and  to 
religious  broils.  The  Renaissance  in  England, 
and  chiefly  in  Oxford,  was  like  a  bitter  and 
changeful  spring.  There  was  an  hour  of  genial 
warmth,  there  breathed  a  wind  from  the  south, 
in  the  lifetime  of  Chaucer ;  then  came  fro.sts  and 
storms :  again  the  brief  sunshine  of  court  favour 
shone  on  literature  for  a  while,  when  Henr^- 
VIII.  encouraged  study,  and  Wolsey  and  Fox 
founded  Christ  Church  and  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, once  more  the  bad  days  of  religious  strife 
returned,  and  the  promise  of  learning  was  de- 
stroyed. Thus  the  chief  result  of  the  awakening 
thought  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  England 
was  not  a  lively  delight  in  literature,  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lollards.  The  intensely  prac- 
tical genius  of  our  race  turned,  not  to  letters, 
but  to  questions  about  the  soul  and  its  future, 
about  propert}-  and  its  distribution.  The  Lol- 
lards were  put  down  in  O.xford;  '  the  tares  were 
weeded  out'  by  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  in 
the  process  the  germs  of  free  thought,  of  origin- 
ality, and  of  a  rational  education,  were  de- 
stroj'ed.  '  Wyclevism  did  domineer  among  us,' 
.says  Wood;  and,  in  fact,  the  intellect  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  absorbed,  like  the  intellect  of  France 
during  the  heat  of  the  Jansenist  controvers}',  in 
defending  or  assailing  '  267  damned  conclusions,' 
drawn  from  the  books  of  Wyclife.  The  Univer- 
sity '  lost  many  of  her  children  through  the  pro- 
fession of  Wyclevism. '  " — A.  Lang,  Oxford,  ch.  3. 
— Colet  and  St.  Paul's  School. — Dr.  John  Colet, 
appointed  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1.50.5,  "resolved, 
whilst  living  and  in  health,  to  devote  his  patri- 
mony to  the  foundation  of  a  school  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  wherein  1.53  children,  without  any 
restriction  as  to  nation  or  country,  who  could 
already  read  and  write,  and  were  of  '  good  parts 
and  capacities,'  should  receive  a  sound  Christian 
education.  The  '  Latin  adulterate,  which  igno- 
rant blind  fools  brought  into  this  world,'  poison- 
ing thereby  '  the  old  Latin  speech,  and  the  very 
Roman  tongue  used  in  the  time  of  Tully  and 
Sallust,  and  Virgil  and  Terence,  and  learned  by 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Augustine,' — 
all  that  '  abusion  which  the  later  blind  world 
brought  in,  and  which  may  rather  be  called 
Blotterature  than  Literature,' —  should  be  '  utter- 
ly abanished  and  excluded '  out  of  this  school. 
The  children  should  be  taught  good  literature, 
both  Latin  and  Greek,  'such  authors  that  have 
with  wisdom  joined  pure  chaste  eloquence ' — 
'specially  Christian  authors  who  wrote  their 
wisdom  in  clean  and  chaste  Latin,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse;  for.'  said  Colet,  'my  intent  is  by 
this  school  specially  to  increase  knowledge,  and 
worshipping  of  God  and  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  good  Christian  life  and  manners  in  the  chil- 
dren. ' .  .  .  The  Ijuilding  consisted  of  one  large 
room,  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  school  by 
a  curtain,  which  could  be  drawn  at  pleasure; 
and  the  charge  of  the  two  schools  devolved  upon 
a  high -master  and  a  sub-master  respectively. 
The  forms  were  arranged  so  as  each  to  seat  six- 
teen boys,  and  were  provided  each  with  a  raised 
desk,  at  which  the  head-boy  sat  as  president. 
The  building  also  embraced  an  entrance-porch 
and  a  little  chapel  for  divine  service.     Dwelling- 


houses  were  erected,  adjoining  the  school,  for 
the  residence  of  the  two  masters ;  and  for  their 
support,  Colet  obtained,  in  the  spring  of  1.510,  a 
royal  license  to  transfer  to  the  Wardens  and 
Guild  of  Mercers  in  London,  real  property  to  the 
value  of  £.53  per  annum  (equi%'alent  to  at  least 
£530  of  present  money).  Of  this  the  head-master 
was  to  receive  as  his  salary  £3.5  (saj'  £350)  and 
the  under-master  £18  (say  £180)  per  annum. 
Three  or  four  years  after,  Colet  made  provision 
for  a  chaplain  to  conduct  divine  service  in  the 
chapel,  and  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  Cate- 
chism, the  Articles  of  the  faith,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments, —  in  English;  and  ultimately, 
before  his  death,  he  appears  to  have  increased 
the  amount  of  the  whole  endowment  to  £123 
(say  £1,200)  per  annum.  So  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, roughly,  that  the  whole  endowment,  in- 
cluding the  buildings,  cannot  have  represented 
a  less  sum  than  £30,000  or  £40,000  of  present 
money.  And  if  Colet  thus  sacrificed  so  much 
of  his  private  fortune  to  secure  a  liberal  (aud  it 
must  be  conceded  his  was  a  liberal)  provision  for 
the  remuneration  of  the  masters  who  should  edu- 
cate his  153  boys,  he  must  surely  have  had  deeply 
at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  boys  themselves. 
And,  in  truth,  it  was  so.  Colet  was  like  a 
father  to  his  schoolboys.  ...  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  find  the  school- 
books  c>f  the  old  grammarians  in  any  way  adapt- 
ed to  his  purpose.  So  at  once  he  set  his  learned 
friends  to  work  to  provide  him  with  new  ones. 
The  first  thing  wanted  was  a  Latin  Grammar 
for  beginners.  Linacre  undertook  to  provide 
this  want,  and  wrote  with  great  pains  and 
labour,  a  work  in  si.x  books,  which  afterwards 
came  into  general  use.  But  when  Colet  saw- 
it,  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  his  friend,  he  put 
it  altogether  aside.  It  was  too  long  and  too 
learned  for  his  'little  beginners.'  So  he  con- 
densed within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  two 
little  treatises,  an  'Accidence'  and  a  'Syntax,' 
in  the  preface  to  the  first  of  which  occur  the 
gentle  words  quoted  above.  These  little  books, 
after  receiving  additions  from  the  hands  of  Eras- 
mus, Lilly,  and  others,  finally  became  generally 
adopted  and  known  as  Lilly's  Grammar.  This 
rejection  of  his  Grammar  seems  to  have  been  a 
sore  point  with  Linacre,  but  Erasmus  told  Colet 
not  to  be  too  much  concerned  about  it.  .  .  . 
Erasmus,  in  the  same  letter  in  which  he  spoke  of 
Linacre's  rejected  Grammar  .  .  .  put  on  paper 
his  notions  of  what  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  be, 
and  the  best  method  of  teaching  bo^'S,  which  he 
fancied  Colet  might  not  altogether  approve,  as 
he  was  wont  somewhat  more  to  despise  rheto- 
ric than  Erasmus  did.  He  stated  his  opinion 
that  — •  In  order  that  the  teacher  might  be  thor- 
oughly up  to  his  work,  he  should  not  merely  be 
a  master  of  one  particular  branch  of  study.  He 
should  himself  have  travelled  through  the  whole 
circle  of  knowledge.  In  philosophy  he  should 
have  studied  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Theophrastus 
and  Plotinus;  in  Theology  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
and  after  them  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  Basil 
among  the  Greek  fathers,  and  Ambrose  and  Je- 
rome among  the  Latin  fathers;  among  the  poets. 
Homer  and  Ovid ;  in  geography,  which  is  very 
important  in  the  study  of  history,  Pompouius 
Mela,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Strabo.  He  should  know 
what  ancient  names  of  rivers,  mountains,  coun- 
tries, cities,  answer  to  the  modern  ones;  and  the 
same  of  trees,  animals,  instruments,  clothes,  and 
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t'L-ms,  witli  regiird  to  which  it  is  incrcdit)le  liow 
ignorant  evenoiiucated  nu-n  are.  lU-  sliiml<i  take 
note  of  little  facts  about  agriculture,  architect- 
ure, military  and  culinary  arts,  mentioned  hy 
ditTerent  authors.  He  should  he  able  to  trace 
the  origin  of  words,  their  gradual  corruption  in 
the  languages  of  Constantinople,  Italy,  Spain, 
anil  France.  Xotliing  shoidd  be  beneath  his  ob- 
servation which  can  illustrate  history  or  the 
meaning  of  the  p(x-ts.  But  you  will  say  what 
a  load  you  are  putting  on  the  back  of  the 
poor  teacher!  It  is  so:  but  I  burden  the  one  to 
relieve  the  many.  1  want  the  teacher  to  have 
traversed  the  whole  range  of  knowledge,  that  it 
may  spare  each  of  his  scholars  doing  it.  A  dili- 
gent and  thoroughly  competent  master  might 
give  boys  a  fair  prolicieuey  in  both  Latin  and 
Greek,  in  a  shorter  time  and  witli  less  labour 
than  the  common  run  of  pedagogues  take  to 
teach  their  babble.'  On  receipt  of  this  .  .  .  Colet 
wrote  to  Erasmus:  .  .  .  '  "  What!  I  shall  not  ap- 
prove!" So  you  say!  What  is  there  of  Eras- 
mus's that  I  "do  not  approve?'" — F.  Secbohni. 
T/if  Oxford  liefoniiirK.  eh.  6.  —  Ascham  and 
"The  Scholemaster."  —  Hoger  Ascham,  the 
friend  of  Lady  .Jane  Grey  :in(l  the  tutor  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  born  in  X'Ah.  and  died  in  \T)i\>*.. 
"It  was  partly  with  the  view  to  the  instruction 
of  his  own  children,  that  he  commenced  the 
'  Schole-mastcr, '  the  work  by  which  he  is  most  and 
best  known,  to  which  he  did  not  live  to  set  the 
last  hand.  He  communicated  the  design  and 
import  of  the  book  in  a  letter  to  Sturmius.  in 
which  he  states,  that  not  being  able  to  leave  his 
sons  a  large  fortune,  lie  was  resolved  to  provide 
them  with  a  preceptor,  not  one  to  he  hired  for  a 
great  sum  of  money,  but  marked  out  at  home 
with  a  homely  pen.  In  the  same  letter  lie  gives 
his  reasons  for  emi)loying  the  English  language. 
the  capabilities  of  which  he  clearly  perceived 
and  candidly  acknowledged,  a  high  virtue  for  a 
man  of  that  age,  who  perhaps  could  have  writ- 
ten Latin  to  his  own  satisfaction  much  more 
easily  than  his  native  tongue.  But  though  the 
bcnetit  of  his  own  offspring  might  l)e  his  ulti- 
mate object,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  work 
was  a  conversation  at  Cecil's,  at  which  Sir  Rich- 
ard Sackville  expressed  great  indignation  at  the 
severities  practiced  at  Eton  and  other  great 
schools,  so  that  boys  actually  ran  away  for  fear 
of  merciless  flagellation.  This  led  to  the  general 
subject  of  school  discipline,  and  the  defects  in 
the  then  established  modes  of  tuition.  Ascham 
coinciding  with  the  sentiments  of  the  company, 
and  proceeding  to  explain  his  own  views  of  iin- 
provcment,  Sackville  re{iuested  him  to  commit 
his  opinions  to  paper  ami  the  'Scholemaster' 
was  the  result.  It  was  not  published  till  1670. 
.  .  .  We  .  .  .  quote  a  few  passages,  which 
throw  light  upon  the  author's  good  sense  and  good 
nature.  To  all  violent  coercion,  and  extreme 
pinushment,  he  was  decidedly  opjiosed :  —  'I  do 
agree,' says  he.  "  with  all  good  scliool-masters  in 
all  these  points,  to  have  children  brought  to  good 
perfectness  in  learning,  to  all  honesty  in  man- 
ners; to  have  all  faults  rightly  amended,  and 
every  vice  severely  corrected,  but  for  the  order 
and  way  that  leadeth  rightly  to  these  points,  we 
somewhat  differ.'  '  Love  "is  better  than  fear, 
gentleness  than  beating,  to  bring  up  a  chiUl 
rightly  in  learning.'  'I  do  assure  you  there  is 
no  such  whetstone  to  sharpen  a  good  wit,  and 
encourage  a  will  to  learning,  as  is  praise.'.  .  . 


'The  scholar  is  commoidy  beat  for  the  makins, 
when  the  master  were  more  worthy  to  be  beat 
for  the  mending,  or  rather  marring,  of  the  same; 
the  master  many  times  being  as  ignorant  as  the 
child  what  to  say  jiroperly  and  fitly  to  the  mat- 
ter.'. .  .  'This  will  I  say,  that  even  the  wisest 
of  your  great  beaters  do  as  oft  punish  nature  as 
they  do  correct  faults.  Yea  many  times  the  bet- 
ter nature  is  the  sorer  punished.  For  if  one  by 
quickness  of  wit  take  his  lesson  readily,  another 
bj'  hardness  of  wit  taketh  it  not  so  speedily:  the 
first  is  always  commended,  the  otlier  is  com- 
monly ])unished.  when  a  wi.se  school-master 
should  rather  discreetly  consider  the  right  dispo- 
sition of  both  their  natures,  and  not  so  much 
weigh  wh;it  either  of  them  is  able  to  do,  as  what 
either  of  them  is  likely  to  do  hereafter.  For  this 
I  know,  not  only  by  reading  of  books  in  my 
stiidi'.  but  also  by  experience  of  life  abroad  ir. 
the  world,  that  those  which  be  commonly  tlie 
wisest,  the  best  learned,  and  best  men  also,  when 
they  be  old,  were  never  commonly  the  cpiickest 
of  wit  when  they  were  young.  Quick  wits 
commonly  be  apt  to  take,  vinapt  to  keep.  Some 
are  more  quick  to  enter  speedily  than  be  able 
to  pierce  far,  even  like  unto  overslmrp  tools, 
whose  edses  be  verv  soon  turned.'" — H.  Cole- 
ridge, lUnnriiphiii  Bnrntlix.  pp.  328-330. 

Jesuit  "Teaching  and  Schools. —  "  The  educa- 
tion of  youth  is  set  forth  in  the  Formula  of  Ap- 
prov;d  granted  by  Paul  III.  in  X'AO."  to  the  plans 
of  Ignatius  Loyola  for  the  foundation  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  "as  the  first  duty  embraced  by 
the  new  Institute.  .  .  .  Although  the  new  re- 
ligious were  not  at  once  able  to  begin  the  es- 
tablishment of  colleges,  yet  the  plan  of  those 
afterwards  founded,  was  graduallj'  ripening  in 
the  sagacious  mind  of  St.  Ignatius,  wlio  lookeil 
to  these  institutions  as  calculated  to  opjiose  the 
surest  bulwarks  against  the  progress  of  heresy. 
The  first  regular  college  of  the  Society  was 
that  established  at  Gandia  in  1.546.  through  the 
zeal  of  St.  Francis  Borgia,  third  General  of  the 
Society;  and  the  regulations  by  which  it  was 
governed,  and  which  were  embodied  in  the  con- 
stitutions, were  extended  to  all  the  Jesuit  col- 
leges afterwards  founded.  The  studies  were  to 
include  theology,  both  positive  and  scholastic,  as 
well  as  grammar,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  philoso- 
phy. The  course  of  philosophy  was  to  last  three 
years,  that  of  theology  four;  and  the  Professors 
of  Philosophy  were  enjoined  to  treat  tlicir  sub- 
ject in  such  a  way  as  to  dispose  the  mind  for  the 
study  of  theology,  instead  of  setting  up  faith 
and  reason  in  opposition  to  one  another.  The 
theology  of  St.  "Thomas,  and  the  philosoiih)'  of 
Aristotle,  were  to  be  followed,  except  on  those 
points  where  the  teaching  of  the  latter  was  op- 
posed to  the  Catholic  faith." — A.  T.  Drane.  Chrix- 
tinii  Schiiiili^iiitil  St:/io/iirs.  p.  708. — "As  early  as  the 
middleof  the  sixteenth  century  .  .  .  [the  Society 
of  JesusJ  had  several  colleges  in  France,  [larticu- 
larly  those  of  Hillom.  Mauriac,  Rodez,  Tournon. 
and  Pamiers.  In  1.561  it  secured  a  footing  in 
Paris,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  Par- 
liament, of  the  university,  and  of  the  bi.shops 
themselves.  A  hundred  years  later  it  counted 
nearly  fourteen  thousand  pupils  in  the  juovince 
of  Paris  alone.  The  college  of  Clermont,  in  IU.jI. 
enrolled  more  than  two  thousand  young  men. 
The  luiddh'  and  higher  classes  assured  to  the  col 
leges  of  the  society  an  ever-increasing  member 
ship.     At  the  end  of   the  seventeenth  century. 
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tho  .Jesuits  could  inscribe  on  the  roll  of  honor  of 
their  classes  a  hundred  illustrious  names,  among 
others  those  of  Conde  and  Lu.xembourg.  Flechier 
and  Bossuet.  Lamoignon  and  Seguier,  Descartes, 
Corneille,  and  Molitre.  In  1710  the}'  controlled 
six  hundred  and  twelve  colleges  and  a  large 
number  of  universities.  Thej'  were  the  real 
masters  of  education,  and  thej  maintained  this 
educational  supremacy  till  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Voltaire  said  of  these  teachers: 
'  Tlie  Fathers  taught  me  nothing  but  Latin  and 
nonsense.'  But  from  the  seventeenth  century, 
opinions  are  divided,  and  the  encomiums  of 
Bacon  and  Descartes  must  be  offset  by  the  severe 
judgment  of  Leibnitz.  '  In  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion,' says  this  great  philosopher,  'the  .Jesuits 
have  remained  below  mediocrity.'  Directly  to 
the  contrary.  Bacon  had  written:  'As  to  what- 
ever relates  to  the  instniction  of  the  j'oung,  we 
must  consult  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  there 
can  be  nothing  that  is  better  done.'  ...  A  per- 
manent and  characteristic  feature  of  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  .Jesuits  is,  that,  during  the 
wliole  course  of  their  history,  they  have  delib- 
erately neglected  and  disdained  primary  instruc- 
tion. The  earth  is  covered  with  their  Latin  col- 
leges ;  and  wherever  the\'  have  been  able,  they 
have  put  their  hands  on  the  institutions  for  uni- 
versity education ;  but  in  no  instance  have  they 
founded  a  primary  school.  Even  in  their  estab- 
lishment for  secondary  instruction,  they  entrust 
the  lower  classes  to  teachers  who  do  not  belong 
to  their  order,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the 
direction  of  the  higher  classes." — G.  Corapayre, 
Hist,  of  Pedagi/r/y.  pp.  141-143. — See,  also,  .Jesu- 
its: A.  D.  1540-l.'j.'56. — "  The  Jesuits  owed  their 
success  partly  to  the  very  nan'ow  task  which  they 
set  themselves,  little  beyond  the  teaching  of 
Latin  style,  and  partly  to  the  careful  training 
which  they  gave  their  students,  a  training  which 
often  degenerated  into  mere  mechanical  exercise. 
But  the  mainspring  of  their  influence  was  the 
manner  in  which  they  worked  the  dangerous 
force  of  emulation.  Those  pupils  who  were  most 
distinguished  at  the  end  of  each  month  received 
the  rank  of  prietor,  censor,  and  decurion.  The 
class  was  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Romans 
and  Carthaginians,  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The 
students  sat  opposite  each  other,  the  master  in 
the  middle,  the  walls  were  hung  with  swords, 
spears  and  shields  which  the  contending  parties 
carried  off  in  triumph  as  the  prize  of  victor}-. 
These  pupils'  contests  wasted  a  great  deal  of 
time.  The  Jesuits  established  public  school  fes- 
tivals, at  which  the  pupils  might  be  exhibited, 
and  the  parents  flattered.  They  made  their  own 
school  books,  in  which  the  requirements  of  good 
teaching  were  not  so  important  as  the  religious 
objects  of  the  order.  They  preferred  extracts 
to  wliole  authors;  if  they  could  not  prune  the 
classics  to  their  fancy  they  would  not  read  thera 
at  all.  AVhat  judgment  are  we  to  pass  on  the 
Jesuit  teaching  as  a  whole  '?  It  deserves  praise 
on  two  accounts.  First,  it  maintained  the  dignity 
of  literature  in  an  age  whicli  was  too  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  considerations  of  practical  utility. 
It  maintained  the  study  of  Greek  in  France  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  University,  and  resisted  the 
assaults  of  ignorant  parents  on  the  fortress  of 
Hellenism.  Secondly,  it  seriously  set  itself  to 
understand  the  nature  and  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupil,  and  to  suit  the  manner  of  education 
to  the  mind  that  was  to  receive  it.     Whatever 
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may  have  been  the  motives  of  Jesuits  in  gaining" 
the  affections,  and  securing  the  devotion  of  the 
children  under  their  charge:  whether  their  de- 
sire was  to  develop  the  individuality  which  tliey 
probed,  or  to  destroy  it  in  its  germ,  and  plant  a 
new  nature  in  its  place ;  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  loving  care  which  they  spent  upon  their 
charge  was  a  new  departure  in  education,  and 
has  become  a  part  of  every  reasonable  system 
since  their  time.  Here  our  praise  must  end. 
.  .  .  They  amused  the  mind  instead  of  strength- 
ening it.  They  occupied  in  frivolities  such  as 
Latin  verses  the  j'ears  which  they  feared  might 
otherwise  be  given  to  reasoning  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  solid  knowledge.  .  .  .  Celebrated  as 
the  Jesuit  schools  have  been,  they  have  owed 
much  more  to  the  fasliion  which  filled  them  with 
promising  scholars,  than  to  their  own  excellence 
in  dealing  with  their  material.  .  .  .  They  have 
never  stood  the  test  of  modern  criticism.  They 
have  no  place  in  a  rational  system  of  modern 
education." — O.  Browning,  Introd.  to  the  Uut. 
of  Educational  Theories,  ch.  8. 

Modern  :  European  Countries. 

Austria. — "  Tlie  annual  appropriations  passed 
by  Parliament  allow  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction .S.S,yOT,TT4  for  all  kinds  of  public  edu- 
cational institutions,  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  universities,  technical  and  art  schools, 
museums,  and  philanthropic  institutions.  Gen- 
erally, this  principle  is  adhered  to  by  tlie  state,  to 
subsidize  the  highest  institutions  of  learning  most 
liberally,  to  share  the  cost  of  maintaining  second- 
ary schools  with  church  and  communitj',  and  to 
leave  the  burden  of  maintaining  elementarj' 
schools  almost  entirely  to  the  local  or  communal 
authorities.  ...  In  the  Austrian  public  schools 
no  distinctions  are  made  with  the  pupils  as  re- 
gards their  religious  confessions.  Tlie  schools 
are  open  to  all,  and  are  therefore  common  schools 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  emplo3-ed  with 
us.  In  Prussia  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  separate  the  pupils  of  different  religious 
confessions  in  .  .  .  elementary,  but  not  to  sepa- 
rate thera  in  secondary  schools.  In  Austria  and 
Hungary,  special  teachers  of  religion  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  employed ; 
in  Prussia  this  is  done  only  in  secondary  schools, 
while  religion  is  taught  by  the  secular  teachers 
in  elementary  schools.  This  is  a  ver}-  vital  dif- 
ference, and  shows  how  much  nearer  the  Austrian 
schools  have  come  to  our  ideal  of  a  common 
school." — U.  S.  Comm'r  of  Education,  Report, 
1889-90,  lip.  46.5-466. 

Belgium.— "  The  treaty  of  Paris,  of  JIarch  30, 
1814.  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  united  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  these  new 
circumstances,  the  system  of  public  instruction 
became  the  subject" of  much  difliculty  between 
the  Calvinists  of  the  northern  provinces  and  the 
Catholics  of  the  southern.  The  government 
therefore  undertook  itself  to  manage  the  organi- 
zation of  the  system  of  instruction  in  its  three 
grades.  .  .  .  William  I.  desired  to  free  the  Bel- 
gians from  French  influence,  and  with  this  object 
adopted  the  injudicious  measure  of  attempting 
to  force  the  Dutch  language  upon  them.  He  also 
endeavored  to  familiarize  them  with  Protestant 
ideas,  and  to  this  end  determined  to  get  the  care 
of  religious  instruction  exclusively  into  the  hands 
of  the^state.  But  the  clergy  were  energetic  in 
asserting  their  rights ;  the  boldness  of  the  Belgian 
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» (li'inities  to  the  Statcs-GciuTal  increased  daily; 
ami  tlif  project  for  a  system  of  public  and  jiri- 
vale  instruction  which  was  laid  before  the  second 
chamber  on  the  26th  November,  1829,  was  very 
unfavorably  received  by  the  Catholics.  The 
government  very  honorably  confessed  its  error  by 
repealing;  the  obnn.xious  ordinances  of  1825.  But 
it  was  too  late,  and  the  BekMan  provinces  were 
lost  to  Holland.  On  the  12th  October,  1830,  the 
provisory  irovernment  repealed  all  laws  restrict- 
ing the  freedom  of  instruction,  and  the  present 
system,  in  which  liberty  of  instruction  and  gov- 
ernmental aid  and  supervision  arc  recognized, 
commenced."  —  Public  Instruction  in  Belgium 
(liiiniiinVa  Am.  Journal  of  Eductition,  t.  8,  pp. 
.5S2-.-|S:5). 

Denmark. —  "  Denmark  has  long  been  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  her  schools.  .  .  .  The  perfection 
and  extension  of  the  system  of  popular  instruction 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Bishop  Thestrup,  of  Aalberg,  caused 
6  piirish  sdiools  to  be  est.-iblished  in  Copenhagen 
and  when  King  Frederick  IV.  (1099-1730)  had 
340  school-houses  built.  .  .  .  Christian  VI.  (1730- 
17461,  .  .  .  ordained  in  1739  the  establishment  of 
common  or  parish  schools  in  every  town  and  in 
every  larger  village.  The  branches  of  instruction 
were  to  be  religion,  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. No  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  teach  luiless 
he  had  shown  himself  qualitied  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  .  .  .  ilany  diffi- 
culties, iiowever  (especialh'  the  objections  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  who  had  their  own  schools 
on  their  estates),  hindered  the  free  development 
of  the  common  school  system,  and  it  was  not 
until  1814  that  a  new  and  more  favorable  era  was 
inaugurated  by  the  law  of  July  29  of  that  year. 
According  to  this  law  the  general  control  of  the 
schools  is  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  of  public  in- 
struction and  subordinate  superintendents  for  the 
several  departments  of  the  kingdom." — Eduea- 
tion  in  Dtnmtir/c  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Circuliirs  nf  Information,  1877,  no.  2),  pp.  40-41. 
—  "  With  li  population  in  1890  of  2,183,107,  the 
pupils  enrolled  in  city  and  rural  schools  in  Den- 
mark numbered  231,940,  or  about  10  per  cent,  of 
the  population  receiving  the  foundation  of  an 
education.  In  1881  the  illiterates  to  100  recruits 
numbered  0.36;  in  Sweden  at  that  date,  the  per 
cent,  was  0.39." — U.  S.  Comm'r  of  Education, 
liiport.  1SS9-90,  ;).  .523. 

England:  Oxford  and  Cambridge. — "Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  as  establisliraeuts  for  education, 
consist  of  two  parts  —  of  the  Uuiversitj-  proper, 
and  of  the  Colleges.  The  former,  original  and 
essential,  is  founded,  controlled,  and  privileged  by 
public  authority,  for  the  .'idvantage  of  the  nation. 
The  latter,  accessor}' and  contingent,  are  created, 
regulated,  and  endowed  bj-  private  niuniticence, 
for  the  interest  of  certain  favored  individuals. 
Time  was,  when  the  Colleges  did  not  e.xist,  and 
the  University  was  there :  and  were  the  Colleges 
again  abolished,  the  University  would  remain 
entire.  The  former,  founded  solely  for  educa- 
tion, exists  onlj-  as  it  accomplishes  the  end  of  its 
institution;  the  latter,  founded  principally  for 
aliment  and  habitation,  would  still  exist,  were 
all  education  abandoned  within  their  walls.  The 
University,  as  a  national  establishment,  is  neces- 
sarily open  to  the  lieges  in  general;  the  Colleges, 
as  private  institutions,  might  universally  do,  as 
some  have  actually  done  — ^~close  their  gates  upon 
all,  except  their  foundation  members.     The  Uni- 


versities and  Colleges  are  thus  neither  identical, 
nor  vicarious  of  each  other.  If  the  University 
ceases  to  perform  its  functions,  it  ceases  to  exi.st ; 
and  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  nation  to  the 
sj'stem  of  public  education  legally  organized  in 
the  University,  can  not,  without  the  consent  of 
the  n.-ition  —  far  less  without  the  cou.sent  of  the 
academical  legislature  —  be  lawfully  transferre<l 
to  the  system  of  private  education  i)rccariously 
organized  in  the  Colleges,  and  over  which  neither 
the  State  nor  the  University  have  any  coiurol. 
They  have,  however,  been  unlawfully  usurped. 
Through  the  suspension  of  the  University,  and 
the  usurpation  of  its  functions  and  privileges  by 
the  CoUegial  bodies,  there  has  arisen  the  second 
of  two  systems,  dianietrically  ojjposite  to  each 
other.  — The  one,  in  which  the  University  was 
paramount,  is  ancient  and  statutory  ;  the  oliier,  in 
which  the  Colleges  have  the  ascendant,  is  recent 
and  illegal.  —  In  the  former,  all  was  subservient 
to  public  utility,  and  the  interests  of  .science;  in 
the  latter,  all  is  sacrificed  to  private  monopoly, 
and  to  the  convenience  of  the  teacher.  ...  In 
the  original  constitution  of  Oxford,  as  in  that  of 
all  the  older  Universities  of  the  Parisian  model, 
'  the  business  of  instruction  was  not  confided  to  a 
special  body  of  privileged  professors.  The  Uni- 
versity was  governed,  the  University  was  taught, 
by  the  graduates  at  large.  Professor,  Master. 
Doctor,  were  oiiginally  synonymous.  Every 
graduate  had  an  equal  right  of  teaching  piililicly 
in  the  University  the  subjects  competent  to  his 
faculty,  and  to  the  rank  of  his  ilegree ;  nay,  every 
graduate  incurred  the  obligation  of  teaching 
publicly,  for  a  certain  period,  the  subjects  of  his 
faculty,  for  such  was  the  condition  involved  in 
the  grant  of  the  degree  itself." — Sir  Wni.  Ham- 
ilton. ])i!iciiK.n;ns  on  Pliilosophy  and  Litinitiire, 
etc.:  Edncation.  c/t.  4. 

England:  The  "Great  Public  Schools." — 
"What  is  a  public  school  in  England?  "The 
cjuestion  is  one  of  considerable  ditficulty.  To 
some  extent,  however,  the  answer  has  been  fur- 
nislied  by  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  in 
1861  to  inqiiire  into  the  nature  and  application  of 
the  endowments  and  revenues,  and  into  the  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  certain  specified 
colleges  and  schools  commonly  known  as  the 
Public  Schools  Commission.  Nine  are  named  in 
the. Queen's  letter  of  appointment,  viz.,  Eton, 
■Winchester,  'Westminster,  the  Charterhouse,  St. 
Paul's,  llerchant  Taylors',  Harrow,  Rugby,  and 
Shrewsbury.  The  reasons  probably  which  sug- 
gested this  selection  were,  that  the  nine  named 
foundations  had  in  the  course  of  centuries  emerged 
from  the  mass  of  endowed  grammar-schools,  and 
had  nuide  for  themselves  a  position  which  justi- 
fied their  lieing  placed  in  a  distinct  category,  and 
classed  as  '  public  schools.'  It  will  be  seen  as  we 
proceed  that  all  these  nine  have  certain  features 
in  common,  distinguishing  them  from  the  ordi- 
nary granunar-schools  which  exist  in  almost  every 
country  town  in  England.  Many  of  these  latter 
are  now  waking  uji  to  the  requirements  of  the 
new  time  and  following  the  example  of  their 
more  illustrious  sisters.  The  most  notable  exam- 
ples of  this  revival  arc  such  schools  as  those  at 
Sherborne,  Giggleswick,  and  Tunbridge  Wells, 
which,  while  remodelling  themselves  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners, 
are  to  some  extent  providing  a  training  more 
adapted  to  the  means  and  requirements  of  our 
middle  classes  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  can 
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be  found  at  any  of  the  nine  public  scliools.  But 
twenty  years  ago  the  movement  which  lias  since 
made  such  astonishing  progress  was  scarcely  felt 
in  quiet  country  places  like  these,  and  the  old 
enilowments  were  allowed  to  run  to  waste  in  a 
fashion  which  is  now  scarcely  credible.  The 
same  impulse  which  has  put  new  life  into  the 
endowed  tcrammar-sehools  throughout  England 
has  worked  even  more  remarkably  in  another 
direction.  The  Victorian  age  bids  fair  to  rival 
the  Elizabethan  in  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  new  schools  which  it  has  founded  and  will 
hand  on  to  the  coming  generation.  JIarlborough, 
Haileybury,  Uppingham,  Rossall.  Clifton,  Chel- 
tenham. Radley,  JIalvern.  and  Wellington  Col- 
lege, are  nine  schools  which  have  taken  their 
place  in  the  first  rank.  ...  In  order,  then,  to 
get  clear  ideas  on  the  general  question,  we  must 
keep  these  three  classes  of  schools  in  mind  —  the 
nine  old  foundations  recognized  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1861;  the  old 
foundations  which  have  remained  local  grammar- 
schools  until  within  the  last  few  years,  but  are 
now  enlarging  their  bounds,  conforming  more  or 
less  to  the  public-school  system,  and  becoming 
national  institutions:  and,  lastly,  the  modern 
foundations  which  started  front  the  first  as  public 
schools,  professing  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  circumstances  and  requirements  of  modern 
English  life.  The  public  schools  of  England  fall 
under  one  or  other  of  these  categories.  .  .  .  We 
maj"  now  turn  to  the  historic  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, dealing  first,  as  is  due  to  their  importance, 
with  the  nine  schools  of  our  first  categor}-.  The 
oldest,  and  in  some  respects  most  famous  of 
these,  is  "Winchester  School,  or,  as  it  was  named 
by  its  foimtler  William  of  AVvkeham,  the  College 
of  St.  Mary  of  Winchester,  founded  in  1383.  Its 
constitution  still  retains  much  of  the  impress  left 
on  it  by  the  great  Bishop  of  the  greatest  Plan- 
tagenet  King,  five  centuries  ago.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  Oxford  was  already 
the  center  of  English  education,  but  from  the 
want  of  grammar-schools  boys  went  up  by  hun- 
dreds untaught  in  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
learning,  and  when  there  lived  in  private  hostels 
or  lodging-houses,  in  a  vast  throng,  imder  no 
discipline,  and  exposed  to  many  hardships  and 
temptations.  In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham  founded  his  grammar-school 
at  Winchester  and  his  college  at  O.xford,  binding 
the  two  together,  so  that  the  school  might  send 
up  properly  trained  scholars  to  the  imiversity, 
where  they  would  be  received  at  New  College, 
in  a  suitable  academical  home,  which  should  in 
its  turn  furnish  governors  and  mastere  for  the 
school.  .  .  .  Next  in  date  comes  the  royal  foun- 
dation of  Eton,  or  '  The  College  of  the  Blessed 
Mary  of  Eton,  near  Windsor.'  It  was  founded 
by  tlenry  VI.,  A.  D.  1446,  upon  the  model  of 
Winchester,  with  a  collegiate  establishment  of  a 
provost,  ten  fellows  (reduced  to  seven  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.),  seventy  scholars,  and  ten  chap- 
lains (now  reduced  to  two,  who  are  called  '  con- 
ducts ').  and  a  head  and  lower  master,  ten  lay 
clerks,  and  twelve  choristers.  The  provost  and 
fellows  are  the  governing  body,  who  ajjpoint  the 
head  master.  .  .  .  Around  this  center  the  great 
school,  nimibering  now  a  thousand  boys,  has 
gathered,  the  college,  however,  still  retaining  its 
own  separate  organization  and  traditions.  Be- 
sides the  splendid  buildings  and  playing-fields  at 
Eton,  the  college  holds  real  property  of  the  yearly 


value  of  upward  of  £20,000,  and  forty  livings 
ranging  from  £100  to  £1,200  of  yearly  value.  .  .  . 
The  school  next  in  date  stands  out  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  Winchester  and  Eton.  It  is  St.  Paul's 
School,  founded  bj-  Dean  Colet.  .  .  .  Shrews- 
bury School,  which  follows  next  in  order  of 
senioritj-,  claims  a  royal  foundation,  but  is  in 
reality  the  true  child  of  the  town's  folk.  The 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  destroyed  also  the 
seminaries  attached  to  many  of  them,  to  the  great 
injury  of  popular  education.  This  was  speci- 
ally the  case  in  Shropshire,  so  in  1.5.51  the  bailiffs, 
burgesses,  and  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury  and 
the  neighborhood  petitioned  Edward  VI.  for  a 
grant  of  some  portion  of  the  estates  of  the  dis- 
solved collegiate  churches  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  free  school.  The  King  consented, 
and  granted  to  the  petitioners  the  appropriated 
tithes  of  several  livings  and  a  charter,  but  died 
before  the  school  was  organized.  It  was  in  abey- 
ance during  Mary's  reign,  but  opened  in  the 
fourth  }ear  of  Elizabeth,  l.'j6'3,  by  Thomas  Aston. 
.  .  .  We  have  now  reached  the  great  rroup  of 
Elizabethan  schools,  to  which  indeed  Shrews- 
bury may  also  be  said  to  belong,  as  it  was  not 
opened  until  the  Queen  had  been  three  years  on 
the  throne.  The  two  metropolitan  schools  of 
Westminster  and  Merchant  Taylors'  were  in  fact 
founded  in  1.560.  two  years  before  the  opening  of 
Shrewsbury.  Westminster  as  a  royal  foundation 
must  take  precedence.  It  is  a  grammar-school 
attached  by  the  Queen  to  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Peter,  commonly  called  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, and  founded  for  the  free  education  of  forty 
scholars  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  The 
Queen,  with  characteristic  thriftiness,  provided 
no  endowment  for  her  school,  leaving  the  cost  of 
maintenance  as  a  charge  on  the  general  revenues 
of  the  dean  and  chapter,  which  indeed  were,  then 
as  now,  fully  competent  to  sustain  the  bunlen. 
.  .  .  Merchant  Taylors',  the  other  metropolitan 
school  founded  in  1.560,  owes  its  origin  to  Sir 
Thomas  White,  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Assist- 
ants of  the  company,  and  founder  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford.  It  was  probably  his  promise  to 
connect  the  school  with  his  college  which  in- 
duced the  Company  to  undertake  the  task.  .  .  . 
Sir  Thomas  White  redeemed  his  promise  by  en- 
dowing the  school  with  thirty-seven  fellowships 
at  St.  John's  College.  .  .  .  Rugbj',  or  the  free 
school  of  Lawrence  Sheriff,  follows  next  in  order, 
having  been  founded  in  1567  by  Lawrence  Sheriff, 
grocer,  and  citizen  of  London.  His  '  intent '  (as 
the  document  expressing  his  wishes  is  called)  de- 
clares that  his  lands  in  Rugby  and  Brownsover. 
and  his  '  third  of  a  pasture-ground  in  Gray's  Inn 
Fields,  called  Conduit  Close.'  shall  be  applied  to 
maintain  a  free  grammar  school  for  the  children 
of  Rugby  and  Brownsover,  and  the  places  adjoin- 
ing, and  four  poor  almsmen  of  the  same  parishes. 
These  estates,  after  providing  a  fair  schoolhouse 
and  residences  for  the  master  and  almsmen,  at 
first  produced  a  rental  of  only  £24  13s.  4d.  In 
due  time,  however,  Conduit  Close  became  a  part 
of  central  London,  and  Rugby  School  the  owner 
of  eight  acres  of  houses  in  and  about  the  present 
Lamb's  Conduit  Street.  The  income  of  the  whole 
trust  property  amounts  now  to  about  £6,000,  of 
which  £2.5.5  is  expended  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  twelve  almsmen.  .  .  .  Harrow  School  was 
founded  in  1.571.  four  years  later  than  Rugby,  by 
John  Lyon,  a  yeoman  of  the  parish.  He  was 
owner  of  certain  small  estates  in  and  about  Har- 
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TOW  and  Barnct,  and  of  olliers  at  Paddiniiton  and 
Killmrn.  All  thesf  hi-  devoted  to  piiblie  pur- 
poses, Imt  unfortunately  jrave  the  former  for  the 
perpetual  eduealion  of  the  children  and  youth  of 
the  parish,  and  the  latter  for  tlie  maintenance  and 
repair  of  the  hiirhways  from  Harrow  and  Edge- 
ware  to  London.  The  present  yearly  revenue 
of  the  school  estates  is  liarelv  over  'Jl.llllO.  while 
that  of  the  highway  trust  is  nearly  t:4.000.  But, 
thoujih  the  poorest  in  endowments,  Harrow,  from 
its  nearness  to  London,  and  conseiiuent  attrac- 
tions for  the  classes  who  spend  a  large  portion  of 
their  year  in  the  metropolis  either  in  attendance 
ill  Parliament,  or  for  pleasure,  has  become  the 
rival  of  Eton  as  a  fashionable  school.  .  .  .  Last 
on  the  list  of  the  nine  .schools  comes  the  Charter- 
house (the  Whitefriars  of  Thackeray's  novels). 
It  may  be  fairly  classed  with  the  Elizabethan 
schools,  though  "actually  founded  in  1GU9,  after 
the  accession  of  James  1.  In  that  year  a  substan- 
tial veoman,  Thomas  Sutton  by  name,  purchased 
froiii  Lord  Stitfolk  the  lately  dissolved  Charter- 
house, by  .'^inithlield,  and  olitaiued  letters  patent 
empowering  him  to  found  a  hospital  and  school 
on  the  old  site." — T.  Hughes,  J'/ic  J'li/ilir  S:/i(i"/s 
•if  Eiiijiiud (X.  Am.  Her. ,  April,  1879). — Fagging. 
-^"  In  rougher  days  it  was  found,  that  in  large 
schools  the  stronger  and  larger  boys  reduced  the 
smaller  and  weaker  to  the  condition  of  Helots. 
Here  the  authorities  stepped  in,  and  despairing  of 
eradicating  the  evil,  took  the  power  wliich  mere 
strength  had  won,  and  conferred  it  upon  the 
seniors  of  the  school  —  the  members,  that  is,  of 
the  highest  form  or  forms.  As  in  those  days, 
promotion  was  pretty  much  a  matter  of  rotation. 
every  one  who  remained  his  full  time  at  the 
school,  was  pretty  sure  to  reach  in  time  the  domin- 
ant class,  and  the  humblest  fag  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  he  would  join  the  ranks  of  the 
ruling  aristocracy.  Jleantimc  he  was  no  longer 
at  the  beck  of  any  stronger  or  ruder  elassfellow. 
His  ■  master'  was  in  theory,  and  often  in  practice, 
his  best  protector:  he  imposed  upon  him  very 
likely  what  may  be  called  menial  ollices  —  made 
him  carry  home  Ms  '  JIusa' ' —  tield  for  him  at 
cricket — brush  his  coat;  if  we  are  to  believe 
school  myths  and  traditions,  black  his  shoes,  and 
even  take  the  chill  off  his  sheets.  The  boy,  how- 
ever, saw  the  son  of  a  Howard  or  a  Percy  simi- 
larly employed  by  his  side,  and  in  cheerfully 
subinitting  to  an  ancient  custom,  he  was  but  fol- 
lowing out  the  tendencies  of  the  age  and  class 
to  which  he  lielonged.  .  .  .  The  mere  abolition  of 
the  right  of  fagging,  vague  and  undefined  as 
were  the  duties  attached  to  it,  would  have  been 
a  loss  rather  than  a  gain  to  the  oppressed  as  a 
class.  It  would  merely  have  substituted  for  the 
existing  law,  imperfect  and  anomalous  as  that 
law  might  be.  the  licence  of  brute  force  and  the 
dominion  of  boyisli  trueulence.  .  .  .  Such  was, 
more  or  less,  the  state  of  things  when  he  to 
whom  English  education  owes  so  incalculable  a 
debt,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  Rugby  School. 
...  It  was  hoped  that  he  who  braveil  the  anger 
of  bis  order  by  his  pamphlet  on  Church  Reform 
—  at  whose  bold  and  uncompromising  language 
bishops  stood  aghast  and  courtly  noliles  remon- 
strated in  vain  —  would  make  "short  work  of 
ancient  saws  and  medieval  traditions — that  a 
revolution  in  school  life  was  at  hantl.  And  they 
were  not  mistaken.  .  .  .  What  he  did  was  to 
seize  on  the  really  valuable  part  of  the  existing 
system  —  to  inspire  it  with  that  new  life,  and 


those  loftier  purposes,  without  which  mere  in- 
stitutions, great  or  small,  must,  sooner  or  later, 
wither  away  anil  perish.  His  first  stei)  was  to 
elTect  an  important  change  in  the  actual  machin- 
ery of  the  school  —  one  which,  in  itself,  amounted 
to  a  revolution.  The  highest  form  in  the  school 
was  no  longer  open  to  all  whom  a  roiiliiie  jiro- 
motion  might  raise  in  course  of  time  to  its  level. 
Industry  and  t.-ilent  as  tested  b_v  careful  examina- 
tions (in  the  additional  labour  of  which  he  him- 
self bore  the  heaviest  burden),  were  the  only 
nualifications  recognised.  The  new-modelled 
'si.xth  form'  were  told,  that  the  privileges  and 
powers  which  their  predecessors  had  enjoyed  for 
ages  were  not  to  be  wrested  from  them;  but  that 
they  were  to  be  held  for  the  common  good,  as 
the  badges  and  instruments  of  duties  and  resiiou- 
sibilities,  such  as  any  one  with  less  contidence  in 
those  whom  he  addressed  would  have  hesitjited 
to  impose.  They  were  told  plainly  that  with- 
out their  co-operation  there  was  no  hojie  of 
keeping  in  check  the  evils  inherent  in  a  society 
of  boys.  Tyranny,  falsehood,  drinking,  party- 
spirit,  coarseness,  selfishness  —  the  evil  spirits 
that  infest  schools  —  these  they  heard  Sunday 
after  Sunday  put  in  their  true  iight  by  a  majes- 
tic voice  and  a  manly  presence,  with  words,  ac- 
cents, and  manner  which  would  live  in  their  mem- 
ory for  j-ears;  but  they  were  warned  that,  to 
exorcise  such  spirits,  something  more  was  needed 
than  the  watchfulness  of  masters  and  the  energy 
of  their  chief.  They  themselves  must  use  their 
large  powers,  entrusted  to  them  in  recognition  of 
the  principle,  or  rather  of  the  fact,  that  in  a  large 
.society  of  boys  .some  must  of  necessity  hold  sway, 
to  keej)  down,  in  themselves  and  those  about 
them,  jirinciples  and  practices  which  are  ever 
ready,  like  hideous  weeds,  to  choke  the  growth 
of  all  that  is  fair  and  noble  in  such  institutions. 
Dr.  Arnold  persevered  in  spite  of  opposition, 
obloquy,  and  misrepresentation.  .  .  .  But  he 
firmly  established  his  system,  and  his  successors, 
men  differing  in  training  and  temperament  from 
himself  and  from  each  other,  have  agreed  in  cor- 
dially sustaining  it.  His  pupils  and  theirs,  men 
in  very  different  walks  of  life,  filling  honourable 
posts  at  the  universities  and  public  schools,  or 
ruling  the  millions  of  India,  or  working  among 
the  blind  and  toiling  midtitudes  of  our  great 
towns,  feel  daily  how  much  of  their  usefulness 
and  power  they  owe  to  the  sense  of  high  trust 
and  high  duty  which  they  imbil.)ed  at  school." — 
(_)iir  Public  i^chiiiih — Their  Diacipliiie  niiil  Iii- 
xtrnrtitin  (Fniscr's  }rii;iiiziiie,  r.  \,pp.  407-409). 

England:  A.  D.  1699-1870. — The  rise  of 
Elementary  Schools. — "  The  recognition  by  the 
English  State  of  its  paramount  duty  in  aiding  the 
work  of  national  education  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  generation  old.  The  recognition  of  the  further 
and  far  more  extensive  work  of  supplementing 
by  State  aid,  or  by  State  agency,  all  deficiencies 
in  the  supply  of  schools,  dates  only  thirteen  years 
back  [to  1870] ;  while  the  equally  pressing  duty 
of  enforcing,  by  a  universal  law,  the  use  of  the 
opportunities  of  education  thus  supplietl,  is  a 
matter  almost  of  yesterday.  The  State  has  only 
slowly  stepped  into  its  proper  place ;  more  slowly 
in  the  case  of  England  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  of  the  leading  European  nations.  ...  In 
1699  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  was  founilcd,  and  by  it  various 
scliools  were  established  throughout  the  country. 
In  1783  Robert  Raikes  established  his  first  Sun- 
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day  school,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Union,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder,  had  under  its  control 
schools  scattered  all  over  the  country.  But  the 
most  extensive  efforts  made  for  popular  educa- 
tion were  those  of  Andrew  Bell  anil  Joseph  Lan- 
caster towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. .  .  .  They  misconceived  and  misjudged 
the  e.\tent  of  the  work  that  had  to  be  accom- 
plished. They  became  slaves  to  their  system  — 
that  which  was  called  the  Jlonitorial  system  .  .  . 
and  by  elevating  it  to  undue  importance  they 
did  much  to  discredit  the  very  work  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  .  .  .  Amongst  the  Xoncon- 
formist  followers  of  Lancaster  there  arose  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  while  by 
those  of  Bell  there  was  established,  on  the  side 
representing  the  Church,  the  National  Society. 
The  former  became  the  recognised  agency  of  the 
Dissenters,  the  latter  of  the  Church ;  and  through 
one  or  other  of  these  channels  State  aid,  when  it 
first  began  to  flow,  was  obliged  to  take  its  course. 
...  In  1803  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  passed  a 
Bill  which  restricted  children's  labour  in  factories, 
and  required  that  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic should  be  taught  to  them  during  a  part  of 
each  day.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  factor}- 
legislation.  ...  In  1807  Mr.  AVhitebread  intro- 
duced a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  parochial 
schools  through  the  agency  of  local  vestries,  who 
were  empowered  to  draw  on  the  rates  for  the 
purpose.  The  House  of  Commons  accepted  the 
Bill,  but  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  .  .  .  The  movement  for  a  State  recogni- 
tion of  education  was  pressed  more  vigorously 
when  the  fears  and  troubles  of  European  war  were 
clearing  away.  It  was  in  1816  that  Brougham 
obtained  his  Select  Committee  for  Inquiring 
into  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Metropolis. 
...  In  1820  Brougham  introduced,  on  the  basis 
of  his  previous  inquiries,  an  Education  Bill.  .  .  . 
By  this  Bill  the  issue  between  the  contending 
parties  in  the  State,  which  was  henceforward 
destined  to  be  the  chief  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  a  .State  education,  was  placed  on  a  clear 
and  well-defined  basis.  .  .  .  The  Church  was 
alarmed  at  anything  which  seemed  to  trench  upon 
what  she  naturally  thought  to  be  her  appointi-d 
task.  The  Dissenters  dreaded  what  might  add 
to  the  impregnability  of  the  Church's  strong- 
holds. .  .  .  When  the  beginning  was  actuall)' 
made  it  came  ...  as  an  almost  unnoticed  pro- 
posal of  the  E.xecutive.  In  1833  the  sum  of 
£20,000  for  public  education  was  placed  in  the 
estimates ;  it  was  passed  bj-  the  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply ;  and  the  first  step  was  taken  on  that  course 
from  which  the  State  has  never  since  drawn  back. 
No  legislation  was  necessary.  .  .  .  The  ne.xt 
great  step  was  taken  in  1839,  when  the  annual 
vote  was  increased  from  £20,000  to  £3(.),000,  and 
when  a  special  department  was  created  to  super- 
vise the  work.  Hitherto  grants  had  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  Treasury  to  meet  a  certain 
amount  of  local  exertion,  and  in  general  reliance 
upon  vague  assurances  as  to  maintenance  of  the 
schools  by  local  promoters.  .  .  .  The  conditions 
which  were  soon  found  to  be  necessary  as  secu- 
rities, either  for  continuance  or  for  efficiency, 
were  not  yet  insisted  upon.  To  do  this  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  Department  specially  devoted 
to  this  work ;  and  the  means  adopted  for  creating 
such  a  Department  was  one  which  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  requiring  no  Act  of  Parliament.  By 
an  Order  in  Council  a  Special  Committee  of  the 
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Privy  Council  was  established,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Committee,  a  special  staff  of  offi- 
cers was  engaged.  The  same  year  saw  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  first  inspectors  of  schools.  It 
was  thus  that  the  Education  Department  was 
constituted.  The  plan  which  the  advisers  of  the 
Government  in  this  new  attempt  had  most  at 
heart  was  that  of  a  Normal  Training  College  for 
teachers.  .  .  .  But  it  was  surrounded  with  so 
much  matter  for  dispute,  gathered  during  a 
generation  of  contention,  that  the  proposal  all  but 
wrecked  the  Government  of  Lord  Melbourne. 
The  Church  objected  to  the  scheme.  ...  In  the 
year  1844,  after  five  years  of  the  new  adminstra- 
tion,  it  was  possible  to  form  some  estimate,  not 
only  of  the  solid  work  accomplished,  but  of  the 
prospects  of  the  immediate  future.  .  .  .  Between 
1839  and  1844,  under  the  action  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  £170.000  of  Imperial  funds  had  been 
distributed  to  meet  £430,000  from  local  resources. 
In  all,  therefore,  about  one  million  had  been 
spent  in  little  more  than  ten  years.  'What  solid 
good  had  this  accomplished  ?  .  .  .  According  to 
a  careful  and  elaborate  report  in  the  year  1845, 
only  about  one  in  six,  even  of  tlie  children  at 
school,  was  found  able  to  read  the  Scriptures 
with  any  ease.  Even  for  these  the  power  of 
reading  often  left  them  when  they  tried  a  secular 
book.  Of  reading  with  intelligence  there  was 
hardly  any;  and  about  one-half  of  the  children 
who  came  to  school  left,  it  was  calculated,  un- 
able to  read.  Only  about  one  child  in  four  had 
mastered,  even  in  the  most  mechanical  way,  the 
art  of  writing.  As  regards  arithmetic,  not  two 
per  cent,  of  the  children  had  advanced  as  far  as  the 
rule  of  three.  .  .  .  The  teaching  of  the  schools 
was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  scarcely  any 
training,  and  who  had  often  turned  to  the  work 
because  all  other  work  had  turned  away  from 
them.  Under  them  it  was  conducted  upon  that 
monitorial  system  which  was  the  inheritance 
from  Dr.  Bell,  the  rival  of  Lancaster.  The  pupils 
were  set  to  teach  one  another.  .  .  .  The  inquiries 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  thus  gave  the  death- 
blow, in  public  estimation,  to  the  once  highly- 
vaunted  monitorial  system.  But  how  was  it  to 
be  replaced "?  The  model  of  a  better  state  of 
things  was  found  in  the  Dutch  schools.  There 
a  selected  number  of  the  older  pupils,  who  in- 
tended to  enter  upon  the  profession  of  teachers, 
were  apprenticed,  when  they  had  reached  the 
age  of  thirteen,  to  the  teacher.  .  .  .  After  their 
apprenticeship  they  passed  to  a  Training  College. 
.  .  .  Accordingly,  a  new  and  important  start  was 
made  by  the  Department  on  the  2.5th  of  August 
1846.  ...  In  1851  twenty-five  Training  Colleges 
had  been  established ;  and  these  had  a  sure  sup- 
ply of  qualified  recruits  in  the  6,000  pupil  teach- 
ers who  were  by  that  time  being  trained  to  the 
work.  .  .  .  The  ten  j-ears  between  1842  ami  1852 
saw  the  Parliamentary  grant  raised  from  £40.000 
to  £160,000  a  year,  with  the  certaintj-  of  a  still 
further  increase  as  the  augmentation  grants  to 
teachers  and  the  stipends  to  pupil  teachers  grew 
in  number.  Nearly  3,800  schools  had  been  built 
with  Parliamentary  aid,  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  no  less  than  .540,000  children.  The  State 
had  contributed  towards  this  more  than  .£400,000 ; 
and  a  total  expenditure  had  been  incurred  in  2)ro- 
vidingschoolsof  more  than  £1.000,000.  .  .  .  But 
the  system  was  as  yet  only  tentative ;  and  a  mass  of 
thorny  religions  questions  had  to  be  faced  before 
a  really  national  system  couKl  be  established. 
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All  parties  became  convinced  tlmt  the  first 
stij)  was  lo  inquire  into  the  merits  and  defects  of 
tlie  e.xistiiij;  system,  and  on  the  basis  of  sound 
information  to  plan  some  method  of  advanee. 
Under  this  impression  it  was  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Puhlie  Kducation,  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  chairman,  was  appointed  in  18.58." 
The  result  of  the  Commission  of  18.'i8  was  a  re- 
vision of  the  educational  Code  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  had  formulated. 
The  New  Code  proved  unsatisfactory  in  its  work- 
inir,  and  everv  year  showed  more  [ilainly  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  fully  orsranized  system  of  national 
education.  ■'Out  of  the  discussions  there  arose 
two  .societies,  which  fairly  expressed  two  difTerent 
views.  .  .  .  The  first  of  "these  was  the  Education 
Leairue,  started  at  HirmiuLrliam  in  1809.  .  .  .  Its 
basis,  shortly  stated,  was  that  of  a  compulsory 
system  of  school  provision,  by  local  authorities 
tiirousih  means  of  local  rates;  "the  .schools  so  pro- 
vided to  be  at  once  free  and  unsectarian.  .  .  . 
In  this  proirramine  the  point  which  raised  most 
opposition  was  the  unsectarian  teaching.  It  was 
chietly  to  counteract  this  part  of  the  League's 
obji'cts  that  there  Avas  formed  the  Education 
Uiliou.  which  urged  a  universal  system  based 
upon  the  old  lines.  .  .  .  By  common  consent  the 
time  for  a  settlement  was  now  come.  Some 
guarantee  must  be  taken  that  the  whole  edilice 
should  not  crumble  to  pieces;  thai  for  local  agen- 
cies there  should  be  substituted  local  avilhoritics; 
and  that  the  State  should  be  supplied  with  some 
machinery  whereby  the  gaps  in  the  work  might 
be  supplied.  It  was  in  this  position  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Forster,  as  Vice-President,  introduced 
his  Education  Bill  in  1870.  .  .  .  The  measure 
passed  the  House  of  Lords  without  any  material 
alteration;  and  tinallv  became  Law  on  the  9th  of 
August  1870."— H.  Craik,  Th,- Stall'  in  its  Rihi- 
iioii  to  EiUirittion. —  The  schools  to  which  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870  extends,  and  the 
regulations  under  which  such  schools  are  to  be 
conducted,  are  defined  in  the  Act  as  follows; 
"Every  elementary  school  which  is  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations 
shall  be  a  public  elementary  school  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act;  and  every  public  eli'inent- 
ary  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  following  regulations  (;i  copy  of  which  regu- 
lations shall  be  conspicuously  i)ut  up  in  every 
such  school);  namely  (1.)  It  shall  not  be  re- 
Huired,  as  a  condition  of  any  child  being  admitted 
into  or  continuing  in  the  school,  that  he  shall  at- 
tend or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday 
school,  or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that 
he  shall  attend  any  religious  observance  or  any 
instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the  school  cir 
elsewhere,  from  which  observance  or  instruction 
he  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  or  that  he 
shall,  if  withdrawn  by"  his  parent,  attend  the 
school  on  any  day  exclusively  set  apart  f<jr  re- 
ligious observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which 
his  parent  belongs;  (3.)  The  time  or  "times  dur- 
ing which  any  religious  observance  is  prac- 
tised or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given 
at  any  meeting  of  the  sciiool  shall  be  eitirer  at 
the  beginning  or  at  the  end  or  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  such  meeting,  and  shall  be  in- 
serted in  a  time-table  to  be  approved  by  the 
Education  Department,  and  to  be  kei)t  perma- 
nently and  conspicuously  affixed  in  every  school- 
room: and  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his 
parent  from  such  observance  or  instruction  with- 


out forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the 
school:  (3.)  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all 
times  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
insjiectors.  so.  however,  that  it  shall  be  no  part 
of  the  duties  of  such  inspector  to  inquire  into 
any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  given  at 
such  school,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  therein 
in  religious  knowledge  or  in  any  religious  sub- 
ject or  book:  (4.)  The  school  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  conditions  required 
to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary  school  in  order 
to  obtain  an  annual  parliamentary  grant." — J. 
II.  Kigg,  ydtimnd  Ediieiitiiin,  ufni.  A. — "The 
new  Act  retained  existing  inspected  .schools,  .  .  . 
it  also  did  away  with  all  denominational  classifi- 
cations of  schools  and  with  denominational  in- 
spection, treating  all  inspected  schools  as  e(iually 
belonging  to  a  national  system  of  schools  and 
under  national  ins]iection,  the  distinctions  as  to 
inspectors  and  their  provinces  being  henceforth 
purely  geographical.  But  the  new  Act  no  longer 
required  tli;it  public  elementary  schools  estab- 
lished by  voluntary  agency  and  under  voluntary 
management  should  have  in  them  any  religious 
character  or  element  whatever,  whether  as  be- 
longing to  a  Christian  Church  or  denondnation, 
or  as  connected  with  a  Christian  philanthropic 
society,  or  as  providing  for  the  reading  of  the 
Scri])tures  in  the  school.  It  was  left  open  to  any 
liarty  or  any  person  to  establish  purely  volun- 
tary schools  if  they  thought  fit.  But,  further- 
more, the  Act  made  provision  for  an  entirely 
new  class  of  schools,  to  be  established  and  (in 
part)  supported  out  of  local  rates,  to  be  governed 
by  locallj^-elected  School  Boards,  and  to  have 
just  such  and  so  much  religious  instruction  given 
in  them  as  the  governing  boai<ls  unght  think 
proper,  at  times  preceding  or  following  the  jue- 
scribed  secidar  school  hours,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  time-table  Conscience  Clause,  as  in 
the  case  of  voluntary  schools,  with  this  restric- 
tion otdy,  that  in  these  schools  no  catechism  or 
denominational  religious  formulary  of  any  sort 
was  to  be  taught.  The  mode  of  electing  mem- 
bers to  the  School  Boards  was  to  be  by  what  is 
called  tlie  cumulative  vote  —  that  is,  each  elector 
was  to  have  as  many  votes  as  there  were  candi- 
dates, and  these  votes  he  could  give  all  to  one, 
or  else  distribute  among  the  candidates  as  he 
liked:  and  all  ratepayers  were  to  be  electors. 
.  .  .  The  new  law  .  .  .  made  a  clear  separation, 
in  one  respect,  between  voluntary  and  Board 
schools.  IJotli  were  to  stand  eqiuill^"  in  relation 
to  the  National  Education  Department,  under 
the  Privy  Council :  but  the  voluntary  schools 
were  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  local  r:ites  or 
rate  aid,  nor  Local  13oards  to  have  any  control 
over  voluntary  schools." — J.  II.  Kigg,  Xntioniil 
Eductitiiiii.  ch.  10. — "To  sum  up  ...  in  few 
words  what  may  be  set  down  as  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  our  English  system  of  Elementary 
Education,  I  should  say  (1)  first,  that  whilst  about 
30  per  cent,  of  our  school  accommodation  is 
under  the  control  of  school  boards,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  being  borne  in  part  by  local  rates  :is 
well  as  by  the  Parliamentary  grant,  fully  70  per 
cent,  is  still  in  the  hands  of  voluntary  school- 
managers,  whose  subscriptions  take  the  place  of 
the  rates  levied  by  school  boards.  (2)  In  case  a 
deficiency  in  school  accommodation  is  reported 
in  any  school  district,  the  Education  Department 
have  the  power  to  require  that  due  provision 
shall  be  made  for  the  same  within  a  limited  time; 
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the  screw  '  to  be  applied  to  wilful  defaulters  in 
a  voluntary  school  district  being  the  threat  of  a 
board,  and  in  a  scliool  board  district  the  super- 
cession  of  the  existing  board  by  a  new  board, 
nominated  by  the  Department,  and  remunerated 
out  of  the  local  rates.  (3)  Attendance  is  enforced 
everywhere  by  bj'e-laws,  worked  either  by  the 
school  board  or  by  the  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee: and  although  these  local  authorities  are 
often  very  remiss  in  discharging  their  duties,  and 
the  magistrates  not  seldom  culpably  lenient  in 
dealing  with  cases  brought  before  "them,  there 
are  plenty  of  districts  in  which  regularity  of 
school  attendance  has  been  improved  fully  10 
per  cent,  in  the  past  two  or  three  years.  ...  (4) 
The  present  provision  for  teachers,  and  the  means 
in  existence  for  keeping  up  the  supply,  are  emi- 
nently satisfactorj'.  Besides  a  large  but  some- 
what diminishing  body  of  apprenticed  pupil 
teachers,  there  is  a  ver)-  considerable  and  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  duly  qualified  assistants, 
and  at  their  head  a  large  array  of  certificated 
teachers,  whose  ranks  are  being  replenished, 
chiefly  from  the  Training  Colleges,  at  the  rate  of 
about  2,000  a  year.  (.5)  The  whole  of  the  work 
done  is  examined  and  judged  every  year  by  in- 
spectors and  inspectors'  assistants  organised  in 
districts  each  superintended  by  a  senior  inspector 
—  the  total  cost  of  this  inspection  for  the  present 
year  being  estimated  at  about  £1.50,000." — Rev. 
H.  Roe,  The  Eng.  System  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (IiiternatioiMl  Health  Exhibition,  London, 
1884:  Conference  on  Education,  sect.  A). — "The 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Education  Department 
is  causing  a  social  revolution  in  England.  If  the 
character  of  the  teaching  is  too  mechanical,  if 
the  chief  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  earn  as  much 
money  as  possible  for  his  managers,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  cannot  be  done  without  at 
least  giving  the  pupil  the  ability  to  read  and 
write.  Of  course  the  schools  are  not  nearly  so 
good  as  the  friends  of  true  education  vrish.  iluch 
remains  to  be  done.  .  .  .  Free  education  will 
shortly  be  an  accomplished  fact ;  the  partial  ab- 
sorption of  the  voluntary  schools  by  the  School 
Boards  will  necessarily  follow,  and  further  facili- 
tate the  abolition  of  what  have  been  the  cause  of 
so  much  evil  —  result  examinations,  and  'grant 
payments.'  '  AVrite  "Grant  factorj'"  on  three- 
fourths  of  our  schools."  said  an  educator  to  me. 
.  .  .  The  schools  are  known  as  (1)  Voluntary 
Schools,  which  have  been  built,  and  are  partly 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  These 
are  under  denominational  control.  (2)  Board 
Schools:  viz.,  schools  built  and  supported  by 
monev  raised  bv  local  taxation,  and  controlled  by 
elected  School  "Boards.  Out  of  4.688,000  pupils 
in  the  elementary  schools,  2,1.54,000  are  in  the 
schools  known  as  Voluntary,  provided  by,  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Church  of  England; 
1.780,000  are  in  Board  Schools:  330,000  attend 
schools  under  the  British  School  Society,  or 
other  undenominational  control;  248,000  are  in 
Roman  Catholic  schools;  and  174,000  belong 
to  Wesleyan  schools.  Tlie  schools  here  spoken 
of  correspond  more  nearly  than  any  other  in 
England  to  the  Public  School  of  the  United 
States  and  Australia ;  but  are  in  many  respects 
very  different,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  provided  expresslj'  for  the  poor,  and  in 
many  cases  are  attended  by  no  other  class." 
— \V.  C.  Grasby,  Teaching  in  Three  Continents, 
ch.  2. 


England:  A.  D.  1891.— Attainment  of  Free 
Education. — In  1S91,  a  bill  passed  Parliament 
which  aims  at  making  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  country  free  from  the  payment  of  fees.  The 
bill  as  explained  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"proposed  to  give  a  grant  of  IDs.  per  head  to 
each  scholar  in  average  attendance  between  five 
and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  as  regarded  such 
children  schools  would  either  become  wholly 
free,  or  would  continue  to  charge  a  fee  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  grant,  according  as  the  fee 
at  present  charged  did  or  did  not  exceed  10s. 
When  a  school  had  become  free  it  would  remain 
free,  or  when  a  fee  was  charged,  the  fee  would 
remain  unaltered  unless  a  change  was  required 
for  the  educational  benefit  of  the  locality;  and 
under  this  arrangement  he  believed  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  elementary  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  would  become  free.  There  would  be  no 
standard  limitations,  but  the  grant  would  be  re- 
stricted to  schools  where  the  compulsory  power 
came  in,  and  as  to  the  younger  children,  it  was 
proposed  that  in  no  case  should  the  fee  charged 
exceed  2d."  In  a  speech  made  at  Birmingham  on 
the  free  education  bill,  3Ir.  Chamberlain  dis- 
cussed the  opposition  to  it  made  by  those  who 
wished  to  destroy  the  denominational  schools, 
and  who  objected  to  their  participation  in  the 
proposed  extension  of  public  support.  "To  de- 
stroy denominational  schools,  "  he  said,  "was  now 
an  impossibility,  and  nothing  was  more  astonish- 
ing than  the  progress  they  had  made  since  the 
Education  Act  of  1870.  He  had  thought,  he 
said,  they  would  die  out  with  the  establishment 
of  Board  schools,  but  he  had  been  mistaken,  for 
in  the  last  twenty-three  years  they  had  doubled 
their  accommodation,  and  more  than  doubled 
their  subscription  list.  At  the  present  time  they 
supplied  accommodation  for  two-thirds  of  the 
children  of  England  and  Wales.  That  being  the 
case,  to  destroy  voluntary  schools — to  supply 
their  places  with  Board  schools,  as  the  Daily 
News  cheerfull}-  suggested  —  would  be  to  in- 
volve a  capital  expeuditure  of  £-50,000,000,  and 
£.5.000,000  extra  yearly  in  rates.  But  whether 
voluntary  or  denominational  schools  were  gootl 
or  bad,  their  continued  existence  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  free  education,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  it.  To 
make  schools  free  was  not  to  give  one  penny 
extra  to  any  denominational  endowment.  At 
the  present  time  the  fee  was  a  tax,  and  if  the 
parents  did  not  pay  fees  they  were  brought  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  and  if  they  still  did  not  pay 
they  might  be  sent  to  gaol.  The  only  thing  the 
Government  proposed  to  do  was  not  to  alter  the 
tax  but  to  alter  the  incidence.  The  same  amount 
would  be  collected;  it  would  be  paid  by  the 
same  people,  but  it  would  be  collected  from 
the  whole  nation  out  of  the  general  taxation." 
The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons  July  8, 
and  by  the  Lords  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 
The  free  education  proposals  of  the  Government 
are  said  to  have  been  generally  accepted  through- 
out the  country  by  both  Board  and  Voluntary 
schools. — Annual  Register.  1891.////.  128  (///// 97. 
and  jit.  2.  //.  .51. 

France:  A.  D.  1565-1802. — The  Jesuits. — 
Port  Royal. — The  Revolution. — Napoleon. — 
"The  .lesuits  invaded  the  ])rovince  long  ruled 
by  the  University  alone.  By  that  adroit  man- 
agement of  men  for  which  the}'  have  always 
been  eminent,  and  by  the  more  liberal  spirit  of 
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Ilnir  methods,  tliey  outdid  in  populnrity  tlii-ir 
supeninuuiitod  rival.  Tlnir  tirst  sc-liool  iit  Paris 
was  I'Stablisliud  in  l.j()5,  and  in  1702,  two  yi'ai-s 
bi'fi)rc  their  dissohitiou.  they  had  eighty-six  col- 
U-ires  in  Kranee.  They  were  followed  liy  the 
Port  Hoyalists,  the  Benedictines,  the  Oratorians. 
The  Port  Koyal  schools  [see  l^onr  Hov.vi.],  from 
which  perhaps  a  jiowerfnl  intluenec  upon  educa- 
tion might  have  been  looked  for,  restricted  this 
intlueuc'e  by  limiting  very  closely  the  number  of 
their  jiupils.  Meanwhile  the  main  funds  and 
endowments  for  inililic  education  in  France  were 
in  the  University's  hands,  and  its  administration 
of  these  was  as"  ineffective  as  its  teaching.  .  .  . 
The  University  had  originally,  as  sources  of 
revenue,  the  P()st  Office  and  the  3Icssageries,  or 
Ollice  of  Public  Conveyance:  it  had  long  since 
been  obliged  to  abandon  the  Post  Otlice  to 
Government,  when  in  1719  it  gave  up  to  the 
same  authority  the  privilege  of  the  Messageries, 
receiving  in  "  return  from  the  State  a  yearly 
revenue  of  l.'jO.OOO  livres.  For  this  payment, 
moreover,  it  undertook  the  obligation  of  making 
the  instruction  in  all  its  principal  colleges  gra- 
tnitous.  Paid  or  gratuitous,  however,  its  in- 
struction was  <iuile  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  time,  and  when  the  Jesuits  were  expelled 
from  France  in  1704,  their  establishments  closed, 
and  their  services  as  tcaehers  lost,  the  void  that 
was  left  was  strikingly  apparent,  and  public 
attention  began  to  be  drawn  to  it.  It  is  well 
known  liow  Rousseau  among  writers,  and  Tur- 
got  among  statesmen,  busied  themselves  with 
schemes  of  education;  but  the  interest  in  the 
subject  must  have  reached  the  whole  body  of  the 
community,  for  the  instructions  of  all  three 
orders  of  the  States  General  in  1789  are  unani- 
mous in  demanding  the  reform  of  education,  and 
its  establishment  on  a  proper  footing.  Then 
came  the  Revolution,  and  the  work  of  reform 
soon  went  swinuuingly  enough,  so  far  as  the 
abolition  of  the  old  schools  was  concerned.  In 
1791  the  colleges  were  all  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  administrative  authorities;  in  1792 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  University  was  abolished; 
in  1793  the  property  of  the  colleges  was  ordered 
to  be  sold,  tlie  proceeds  to  be  taken  by  the  State: 
in  .September  of  the  .same  year  the  suppression 
of  all  the  great  public  schools  and  of  all  the  Uni- 
versity faculties  was  pronounced.  For  the  w-ork 
of  reconstruction  Condoreet"s  memorable  plan 
had  in  1792  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction  appointed  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  This  plan  proposed  a  secondary  school 
for  every  4,(K)U  inhabitants;  for  each  "depart- 
ment, a  departmental  institute,  or  higher  school; 
nine  lycecs,  schools  carrying  their  studies  yet 
higher  than  the  departmental  institute,  for  the 
whole  of  France;  and  to  crown  the  edifice,  a 
National  Society  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  corre- 
sponding in  the  main  with  the  present  institute 
of  France.  The  whole  expense  of  national  in- 
struction was  to  be  borne  by  the  State,  and  this 
expense  was  estimated  at  29,000,000  of  francs. 
But  1792  and  1793  were  j-ears  of  furious  agita- 
tion, when  it  was  easier  to  destroy  than  to  build. 
Condorcet  perished  with  the  Girondists,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  public  education  did  not  begin 
till  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  The  decrees 
of  the  Convention  for  establishing  the  Normal 
School,  the  Polytechnic,  the  School  of  Mines, 
and  the  ecoles  centrales,  and  then  Daunou's  law 
in  1705,  bore,  however,  many  traces  of  Condor- 


cet's  design.  Daunou's  law  established  primary 
schools,  central  schools,  special  schools,  and  at 
the  hea<l  of  all  the  Institute  of  France,  this  last 
a  memorable  and  enduring  creation,  with  which 
the  old  French  Academy  became  incorporated. 
By  Daunou's  law,  also,  freedom  was  given  to 
lu'ivate  jiersons  to  open  schools.  The  new  legis- 
lation had  many  defects.  .  .  .  The  country,  too, 
was  not  3'et  .settled  enough  for  its  education  to 
organise  itself  successfully.  The  Normal  School 
speedily  broke  down;  the  central  schools  were 
established  slowly  anil  with  dillicully:  in  the 
course  of  the  four  years  of  the  Directory  there 
were  nominall)'  instituted  ninety-one  of  these 
schools,  but  they  never  really  worked.  More 
was  accomplished  by  private  schools,  to  which 
full  freedom  was  given  by  the  new  legislation, 
at  the  same  time  that  an  ample  and  open  lield 
laj-  before  them.  They  could  not,  however,  suf- 
fice for  the  work,  and  education  was  one  of  the 
matters  for  which  Napoleon,  when  he  became 
Consul,  had  to  provide.  Foui'croy's  law,  in  1802, 
took  as  the  basis  of  its  sehool-s\-stem  secondary 
schools,  whether  established  by  the  comnuiues 
or  by  private  individuals;  the  Governnu-nt  \ui- 
dertook  to  aid  these  schools  by  grants  for  biuld- 
iugs,  for  scholarships,  and  for  gratuities  to  the 
masters:  it  jirescrilied  Latin,  French,  geography, 
history,  and  mathematics  as  the  instruction  to  be 
given  in  them.  They  were  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  prefects.  To  continue 
and  complete  the  secondary  schools  were  insti- 
tuted the  lyceums:  here  the  instruction  was  to 
be  Greek  and  Latin,  rhetoric,  logic,  literature, 
moral  philosophy,  and  the  elements  of  the  math- 
ematical and  phj'sical  sciences.  The  [mpils 
were  to  be  of  four  kinds:  boursiers  nationaux, 
scholars  nominated  to  scholarships  b_v  the  State; 
pupils  from  the  secondary  schools,  admitted  as 
free  scholars  b}'  competition;  paying  boarders, 
and  paying  day-scholars." — M.  Arnold,  Schools 
itiiil  I'lihrmtict  (in  the  Continent,  ch.  1. 

France  :  A.  D.  1833-1889. — The  present  Sys- 
tem of  Public  Instruction. — "  The  (lUestioii  of 
the  education  of  youth  is  one  of  those  in  which 
the  struggle  between  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  civil  power  has  been,  and  still  is,  hottest.  It 
is  also  one  of  those  in  which  France,  which  for  a 
long  time  had  remained  far  in  the  rear,  has  made 
most  efforts,  and  achieved  most  progress  in  these 
latter  years.  .  .  .  Napoleon  I.  conceived  educa- 
tion as  a  means  of  disciplining  minds  and  wills 
and  moulding  them  into  conformity  with  the  po- 
litical system  which  he  had  put  in  force :  accord- 
ingly he  gave  the  University  the  monopoly  of 
public  education.  Apart  from  the  official  system 
of  teaching,  no  competition  was  allowed  except 
that  specially  authorised,  regulated,  and  con- 
trolled l)y  the  State  itself.  Religious  instruction 
found  a  place  in  the  official  programmes,  and 
members  of  the  clergy  were  even  called  on  to 
supply  it,  but  this  instruction  itself,  and  these 
priests  themselves,  were  under  the  authority  of 
the  State.  Hence  two  residts:  on  the  one  hand 
the  speedy  impoverishment  of  University  educa- 
tion, .  .  .  on  the  other  hand,  the  incessant  agita- 
tion of  all  those  who  were  prevented  by  the 
special  organisation  given  to  the  University  from 
expounding  their  ideas  or  the  faith  that  was  in 
them  from  the  professorial  chair.  This  agita- 
tion was  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  Catholic 
Church  itself,  as  soon  as  it  felt  more  at  liberty  to 
let  its  ambitions  be  discerned.     On  this  point  the 
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Church  met  ■with  the  support  of  a  good  number 
of  Liberals,  and  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  its  in- 
itiative that  are  due  the  three  important  laws  of 
1833,  1850,  and  1875,  whicli  have  respectively 
given  to  France  freedom  of  primary  education, 
of  secondary  education,  and  finally  that  of  higher 
education:  which  have  given,  that  is  to  say,  the 
right  to  every  one,  under  certain  conditions  of 
capacity  and  character,  to  open  private  schools 
in  competition  with  the  three  orders  of  public 
schools.  But  the  Church  did  not  stop  there. 
Hardly  had  it  insured  liberty  to  its  educational 
institutions  —  a  liberty  by  which  all  citizens 
might  profit  alike,  but  of  which  its  own  strong 
organisation  and  powerful  resources  enabled  it 
more  easil}"  to  take  advantage  —  hardly  was  this 
result  obtained  than  the  Church  tried  to  lay 
hands  on  the  University  itself,  and  to  make  its 
doctrines  paramount  there.  .  .  .  Thence  arose 
a  movement  hostile  to  the  enterprises  of  the 
Church,  whicli  has  found  expression  since  1880 
in  a  series  of  laws  which  excluded  her  little  by 
little  from  the  positions  she  had  won,  and  only 
left  to  her,  as  to  all  other  citizens,  the  liberty  to 
teach  apart  from,  and  concurrently  with,  the 
State.  The  right  to  confer  degrees  has  been 
given  back  to  the  State  alone:  the  privilege  of 
the  '  letter  of  obedience  '  has  been  abolished :  re- 
ligious teaching  has  been  excluded  from  the 
primary  schools:  and  after  having  'laicized.'  as 
the  French  phrase  is,  the  curriculum,  the  effort 
was  persistently  made  to  '  laicize' the  staff.  .  .  . 
From  the  University  point  of  view,  the  territory 
of  France  is  divided  into  seventeen  academies, 
the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Paris,  Douai,  Caen, 
Rennes,  Poitiers,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Mont- 
pellier.  Aix,  Grenoble,  Chamlsery,  Lyons,  Besan- 
fon,  Nancy,  Dijon,  Clermont,  and  Algiers. 
Each  academy  has  a  rector  at  its  head,  who, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  is  charged  with  the  material  admin- 
istration of  higher  and  secondarj-  education,  and 
with  the  methods  of  primary  instruction  in  his 
district.  The  administration  of  this  last  belongs 
to  the  prefect  of  each  department,  assisted  by  an 
academy-inspector.  In  each  of  these  three  suc- 
cessive stages — department,  academy,  and  central 
administration  —  is  placed  a  council,  possessing 
administrative  and  disciplinary  powers.  The 
Departmental  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  comprises  six  officials  .  .  .  forms  a  disci- 
plinary council  for  primary  education,  either 
public  or  free  (i.  e. .  State  or  private).  This  coun- 
cil sees  to  the  application  of  programmes,  lays 
down  rules,  and  appoints  one  or  more  delegates 
in  each  canton  to  superintend  primary  schools. 
The  Academic  Council  .  .  .  performs  similar 
functions  witii  regard  to  secondar}'  and  higher 
education.  The  Higher  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction sits  at  Paris.  It  comprises  forty-four 
elected  representatives  of  the  three  educational 
orders,  nine  University  officials,  and  four  '  free ' 
schoolmasters  appointed  by  the  Minister,  and  is 
the  disciplinary  court  of  appeal  for  the  two  pre- 
ceding councils.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  framework, 
administrative  as  well  as  judicial,  in  which  edu- 
cation, whether  public  or  free,  lives  and  moves. 
.  .  .  Since  1882  Primary  Education  has  been 
compulsory  for  all  children  of  both  sexes,  from 
the  age  of  six  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  j'ear, 
unless  before  reaching  the  latter  age  they  have 
been  able  to  pass  an  examination,  and  to  gain  the 
certificate   of  primary   studies.      To   satisfy  the 


law.  the  child's  name  must  be  entered  at  a  pub- 
lic or  private  school;  he  may,  however,  continue 
to  receive  instruction  at  home,  but  in  this  case, 
after  he  has  reached  the  age  of  eight,  he  must  be 
examined  every  year  before  a  State  board.  .  .  . 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  the  child  is  set  free  from 
further  teaching,  whatever  may  be  the  results  of 
the  education  he  has  received.  ...  In  public 
schools  the  course  of  instruction  does  not  include. 
as  we  have  said,  religious  teaching :  but  one  day 
in  the  week  the  school  must  take  a  holiday,  to 
allow  parents  to  provide  such  teaching  for  their 
children,  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  The  school 
building  cannot  be  used  for  that  purpose.  In 
private  schools  religious  instruction  may  be 
given,  but  this  is  optional.  The  programme  of 
primary  education  includes:  moral  and  civic  in- 
struction: reading,  writing,  French,  geography 
and  history  (particularly  those  of  France):  gen- 
eral notions  of  law  and  science :  the  elements  of 
drawing,  modelling,  and  music:  and  gymnastics. 
No  person  of  either  sex  can  become  a  teacher, 
either  public  or  private,  unless  he  possesses  the 
'  certificate  of  capacity  for  primary  instruction ' 
given  by  a  State  board.  For  the  future  —  put- 
ting aside  certain  temporary  arrangements  —  no 
member  of  a  religious  community  will  be  eligible 
for  the  post  of  master  in  a  public  school.  .  .  . 
As  a  general  rule,  every  commune  is  compelled 
to  maintain  a  public  school,  and,  if  it  lias  more 
than  500  inhabitants,  a  second  school  for  girls 
only.  .  .  .  The  sum  total  of  the  State's  expenses 
for  primary  education  in  1887  is  as  high  as  eighty- 
five  million  francs  (£3,400,000),  and  that  without 
mentioning  grants  for  school  buildings,  whereas 
in  1877  the  sum  total  was  only  twelve  millions 
(£-180,000).  .  .  .  From  1877  to  1886,  the  number 
of  public  schools  rose  from  61,000  to  66.500; 
that  of  the  pupils  from  4,200,000  to  4,500.000. 
with  96.600  masters  and  mistresses:  that  of  train- 
ing schools  for  male  teachers  from  79  to  89,  of 
training  schools  for  female  teachers  from  18  to 
77,  with  5,400  pupils  (8,500  of  them  women),  and 
1.200  masters.  As  to  the  results  a  single  fact 
will  suffice.  In  these  ten  years,  before  the  gen- 
erations newly  called  to  military  service  have 
been  able  to  profit  fully  by  the  new  state  of 
things,  the  proportion  of  illiterate  recruits  (which 
is  annually  made  out  dircctl)^  after  the  lots  are 
drawn)  has  already  fallen  from  15  to  11  per  cent. " 
— A.  Lebon  and  P.  Pelet,  France  as  it  is,  ch.  5. — 
"  In  1872,  after  the  dreadful  disaster  of  the  war. 
Monsieur  Thiers,  President  of  the  Gouvemement 
de  la  Defense  Nationale,  and  ilonsieur  .lules 
Simon,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  felt  that 
what  was  most  important  for  the  nation  was  a 
new  system  of  public  instruction,  and  they  set 
themselves  the  task  of  determining  the  basis  on 
which  this  new  system  was  to  be  establislied.  In 
September,  1882,  Jlonsieur  Jules  Simon  issued  a 
memorable  circular  calling  the  attention  of  all 
the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  thought  to 
some  proposed  pTans.  He  did  not  long  remain  in 
power,  but  in  his  retirement  he  wrote  a  book  en- 
titled: 'Reforme  de  I'Enseignement  Secondaire." 
ilonsieur  Breal.  who  was  commissioned  to  visit 
the  schools  of  Germany,  soon  after  published 
another  book  which  aroused  new  enthusiasm  in 
France.  .  .  .  From  that  day  a  complete  educa- 
tional reform  was  decided  on.  In  1872  we  had 
at  the  Ministere  de  I'lnstruction  Publique  three 
distinguished  men:  Monsieur  Dumont  for  the 
Enseignement   Superieur,    one   from  whom  we 
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hoped  much  and  whose  early  <Iciitli  we  had  to 
inoiirn  in  1HH4;  Monsieur  Zevort  for  the  Enseif;iie- 
ment  Sceoiuhiire,  who  also  died  ere  the  good  seed 
which  he  had  sown  had  spruns;  up  and  borne 
fruit  (IHST);  and  Monsieur  Buisson  to  whose  wis- 
dom, zeal,  and  eiierjry  we  owe  most  of  the  work 
of  llie  Enseiirnement  I'rimaire.  At  their  siile, 
of  nialunr  years  than  they,  stood  Monsieur  Gre- 
ard.  HeeteuV  de  rAcademie  de  Paris.  .  .  .  All 
the  educationists  of  the  first  French  Revolution 
had  insisted  on  the  solidarity  of  the  three  orders 
of  education;  maintainiiiir  "that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  separaleone  from  another,  and  that  there 
ousrht  to  be  a  close  correspondence  between  them. 
This  principle  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  .sys- 
tem of  French  national  instruction.  Having  es- 
tablished tills  principle,  the  four  leaders  called 
upon  all  classes  of  tcacliers  to  work  with  them, 
and  professors  who  had  devoted  their  life  to  the 
l>romotion  of  superior  instruction  brought  their 
experience  and  their  jiowers  of  organization  to 
bear  upon  schools  for  all  classes,  from  the  richest 
to  the  poorest.  .  .  .  But  to  reform  and  to  recon- 
struct a  system  of  instruction  is  not  a  small  task. 
It  is  not  easy  to  change  at  once  the  old  methods, 
to  give  a  new  spirit  to  the  masters,  to  teach  those 
who  think  that  what  had  been  sufficient  for  them 
need  not  be  altered  and  is  sullicienl  forever. 
However,  we  must  say  that  as  soon  as  the  French 
teachers  heard  of  the  great  changes  which  were 
about  to  take  place,  they  were  all  anxious  to  rise 
to  the  demands  made  on  them,  and  were  eager 
for  advice  and  help.  Lectures  on  pedagogy  and 
psychology  were  given  to  them  by  the  highest 
professors  of  philosophy,  and  these  lessons  were 
so  much  appreciated  that  the  attention  of  the 
University  of  France  was  called  to  the  necessity 
for  creating  at  the  Sorbonne  a  special  cour.se  of 
lectures  on  pedagogy.  Eleven  hundred  masters 
and  mistresses  attended  tlietn  the  lirst  year  that 
they  were  inaugurated ;  from  that  time  till  now 
their  number  has  always  been  increasing.  Now 
we  have  at  the  Sorbonne  a  Chaire  .Magistrale  and 
Conferences  for  the  training  of  masters  and  pro- 
fessors; and  the  faculties  at  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
Nancy,  and  Mcmtpellier  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample given  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.  ...  In 
1878,  the  Musee  Pedagogique  was  founded ;  in 
1883,  began  the  publication  of  the  lievue  Peda- 
gogique and  the  Revues  Internationale  de  I'En- 
seigncment.  Four  large  volumes  of  the  Diction- 
naire  de  Pedagogic,  each  containing  about  li.OOO 
closely  iirinted  pages,  have  also  come  out  under 
the  editorship  of  Monsieur  Buisson,  all  the  work 
of  zealous  teachers  and  educationists.  In  1879 
normal  schools  were  ojiened.  Then  in  1880  pri- 
mary schools,  and  in  188'3  we  may  say  that  the 
Ecoles  Jlaternelles  and  the  Ecoles  Eufantines 
were  created,  sodiffcrentare  they  from  the  infant 
schools  or  the  Salles  d'Asile;  in  1888  a  new  ex- 
amination was  established  for  the  Professorat  and 
the  Direction  des  Ecoles  Normales,  as  well  as  for 
the  inspectors  of  primary  instruction;  and  in 
July,  1889,  the  law  about  public  and  private 
teaching  was  promulgateil,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  that  has  ever  been  passed  by  the 
Republic." — Mme.  Th.  Armagnac,  T/ie  Ediica- 
tionnl  IicnaU»ance  of  Prance  {Education,  ^»(., 
1890). 

France :  A.  D.  1890-1891.— Statistics.— The 
whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  pri- 
mary, elementary  and  superior  schools,  jniblic  and 
private,  of   France  and   Algiers  (excluding  the 


"ecoles  maternelles  ")  for  the  school-year  1890- 
91,  was  .5,.593,883;  of  whicli  4,384,90.-)  were  in 
public  .schools  (;!,7()0,001,  "  laique,"  ami  (W4,;!04 
"congreganiste "),  and  1,208,978  in  private 
schools  (151,413  "laVqucs,"  and  1,0.'J7,.')(>()  ■'con- 
greganiste"). Of  3(1,484  communes,  3.'),.')()3  pos- 
.ses.sed  a  public  school,  and  87.5  were  joined  for 
school  purpo.ses  with  another  commune.  The 
nude  teachers  employed  in  the  elementary  ami 
superior  public  schools  mnnbcre<l  38,G.57;  female 
teachers,  34,273;  total  .53,930.— Minislerc  de  ITn- 
st ruction  publique,  Heniime  des  etats  de  ttitiintioii 
df  r(ii«<-it/iieineiit  primaire  pour  I'diinee  seolaire 
1890-1SS)1. 

Ireland. — "The  ])resent  system  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  was  founded  in  1831.  In  this 
year  grants  of  public;  money  for  the  e<lucation  of 
"the  poor  were  entrusted  to  the  lord-lieutenant  in 
order  that  they  might  be  applied  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  This  education  was  to  be 
given  to  children  of  every  religious  belief,  and 
to  bc'  superintended  by  commissioners  apjioinled 
for  the  luirpose.  The  great  princii)le  on  which 
the  system  was  founded  was  that  of  '  united 
secular  and  separate  religious  instruction.'  No 
cliild  should  be  required  to  attend  any  religious 
instruction  wliich  should  be  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians. 
Times  were  to  be  set  apart  during  which  chil- 
dren were  to  have  such  religious  instruction  as 
their  jiarents  might  think  proper.  It  was  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  .sec  that  these 
principles  were  carried  out  and  not  infringeil  on 
in  any  way.  They  had  also  power  to  give  or 
refuse  money  to  those  who  applied  for  aid  to 
build  .schools.  Schools  are  'vested'  and  'non- 
vested.'  Vested  schools  are  those  built  by  the 
Board  of  National  Education;  non-vesteil  schools 
are  the  ordinary  schools,  and  are  managed  by 
those  who  built  them.  If  a  committee  of  per- 
sons build  a  school,  it  is  looked  on  by  the  Board 
as  the  'jiatron.'  If  a  landowner  or  private  per- 
son buihls  a  school,  he  is  regarded  as  the  jiatron 
if  he  has  no  committee.  'The  patron,  whether 
landlord  or  committee,  has  power  to  ajjpoint  or 
dismiss  a  manager,  wlio  corrcsiionds  with  the 
Board.  The  manager  is  al.so  responsible  for  the 
due  or  thorough  observance  of  the  laws  and 
rules.  Teachers  are  paid  by  him  after  he  certi- 
fies that  the  laws  have  been  kept,  and  gives  the 
attendance  for  each  quarter.  When  an  indi- 
vidiuil  is  |)atrou.  he  may  appoint  himself  mana- 
ger, and  thus  1311  both  ollices.  .  .  .  The  teachers 
are  paid  Ijy  salaries  and  by  results  fees.  The 
Boards  of  Guardians  have  power  to  contrib\ite 
to  these  results  fees.  Some  unions  do  so  and  are 
called  'contributory.'  School  managers  in  Ire- 
land are  nearly  always  clerics  of  .some  denomina- 
tion. There  are  .sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  lay 
managers.  .  .  .  From  the  census  returns  of  1881 
it  appears  that  but  fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  able  to  read  and  write. 
The  greater  number  of  national  schools  through- 
out Ireland  are  what  are  called  'unmixed,'  that 
is,  attended  by  children  of  one  denomination 
only.  The  rest  of  the  schools  are  called  'mixed,' 
that  is,  attended  by  children  of  different  forms 
of  religion.  The  percentage  of  schools  that  show 
a  '  mixed  '  attendance  tends  to  Ijecome  snuiller 
each  year.  .  .  .  There  are  also  twenty  nine 
'  model '  schools  in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 
These  schools  are  managed  directly  by  the  Board 
of  National  Education.   .   .   .   According  In   the 
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report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion for  1890,  tlie  '  percentage  of  average  attend- 
ance to  the  average  number  of  cliildren  on  tlie 
rolls  of  the  schools  was  but  59.0,'  and  the  per- 
centage of  school  attendance  to  the  estimated 
population  of  school  age  in  Ireland  would  be 
less  than  50.  Different  reasons  might  be  given 
for  this  small  percentage  of  attendance.  The 
chief  reasons  are,  first,  attendance  at  school  not 
being  compulsory,  and  ne.xt,  education  not  being 
free.  .  .  .  The  pence  paid  for  school  fees  in  Ire- 
land may  seem,  to  many  people,  a  small  matter. 
But  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  where  little  money 
circulates,  and  a  number  of  the  people  are  very 
poor,  school  pence  are  often  not  easily  found  every 
week.  In  1890,  £104,5.50  4s.  and  8d.  was  paid 
in  school  fees,  being  an  average  of  4s.  SJd.  per 
\init  of  average  attendance." — The  Irish  Peasditt; 
Jijl  II  (jiiitrdi(Hi  of  Vie  Poor,  ch.  8. 

Norway. — '"In  1739  the  schools  throughout 
the  country  were  regulated  by  a  royal  ordinance, 
but  this  paid  so  little  regard  to  the  economical 
and  physical  condition  of  Norwaj'  that  It  had  to  be 
altered  and  modified  as  early  as  1741.  Compul- 
sory instruction,  however,  had  thus  been  adopted, 
securing  to  ever3-  child  in  the  country  instruction 
in  the  Christian  doctrine  and  in  reading,  and  this 
coercion  was  retained  in  all  later  laws.  .  .  . 
JIany  portions  of  the  country  are  intersected  by 
high  mountains  and  deep  tiords,  so  that  a  small 
population  is  scattered  over  a  surface  of  several 
miles.  In  such  localities  the  law  has  established 
'ambulatory  schools,'  whose  teachers  travel 
from  one  farm  to  another,  living  with  the  ditTer- 
ent  peasants.  Although  this  kind  of  instruction 
has  often  been  most  incomplete  and  the  teachers 
very  mediocre,  still  educational  coercion  has 
everywhere  been  in  force,  and  Christian  instruc- 
tion everywhere  provided  for  the  children. 
These  '  arabtdatory  schools '  formerly  existed  in 
large  numbers,  but  with  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  population,  and  the  growing  interest  taken 
in  education,  their  number  has  gradually  dimin- 
islied,  and  that  of  fi-xed  circle-schools  augmented 
in  tlie  same  proportion." — G.  Gade,  Uep't  on  the 
Eiliiciitional  System  of  Norway  (U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education,  Circulars  of  Information,  July,  1871). 
— "  School  attendance  is  compidsory  for  at  least 
12  weeks  each  year  fcjr  all  children  in  the  coun- 
tiy  districts  from  8  j'ears  of  age  to  confirmation, 
and  fr(jin  7  years  to  contirmatiou  in  the  towns. 
According  to  the  law  of  1889,  which  in  a  meas- 
ure only  emphasizes  preceding  laws,  each  school 
is  to  have  the  necessary  furnishings  and  all 
indispensable  school  material.  The  Norwegians 
are  so  intent  upon  giving  instruction  to  all  chil- 
dren tliat  in  case  of  poverty  of  the  parents  the 
authorities  furnish  text-books  and  the  necessary 
clothing,  so  that  school  privileges  may  be  ac- 
corded to  all  of  school  age." — U.  S.  Comm'r  of 
Education,  Report,  1889-90,  ;).  .513. 

Prussia:  A.  D.  1809. — Education  and  the 
liberation  movement. — "The  most  important  era 
in  tlic  liistory  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  as 
well  as  in  otlier  parts  of  Germany,  o|)ens  with  the 
offorts  put  forth  by  tlie  king  and  people,  to  rescue 
the  kingdom  from  the  3'oke  of  Napoleon  in  1809. 
In  that  year  the  army  was  remodeled  and  every 
citizen  converted  into  a  soldier;  laniled  properl^y 
was  declared  free  of  feudal  service ;  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  trade  were  abolished,  and  the  whole 
state  was  reorganized.  Great  reliance  was  placed 
on  infusing  a  German  spirit  into  the  people  by 
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giving  tliem  freer  access  to  improved  institutions 
of  education  from  the  common  school  to  the  uni- 
versity. Under  the  councils  of  Ilardenberg, 
Humboldt.  Stein,  Altenstein,  tliese  reforms  and 
improvements  were  projected,  carried  on,  and 
perfected  in  less  than  a  single  generation.  The 
movement  in  behalf  of  po|)ular  schools  com- 
menced by  inviting  C.  A.  Zeller,  of  Wirtemberg, 
to  Prussia.  Zeller  was  a  young  theologian,  who 
had  studied  under  Pestalozzi  in  Switzerland,  and 
was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  methoil  and 
spirit  of  his  master.  On  his  return  he  had  con- 
vened the  school  teachers  of  Wirtemberg  in  barns, 
for  want  of  better  accommodations  being  allowed 
him,  and  inspired  them  with  a  zeal  for  Pesta- 
lozzi's  methods,  and  for  a  better  education  of  the 
whole  people.  On  removing  to  Prussia  he  first 
took  charge  of  the  seminary  at  Koenigsberg.  soon 
after  founded  the  seminary  at  Karalene,  and  went 
about  into  different  provinces  meeting  with 
teachers,  holding  conferences,  visiting  schools, 
and  inspiring  school  officers  with  the  right  spirit. 
The  next  step  taken  was  to  send  a  number  of 
young  men,  mostly  theologians,  to  Pestalozzi's 
institution  at  Ifferten,  to  acquire  his  method,  and 
on  their  return  to  place  them  in  new.  or  reorgan- 
ized teachers'  seminaries.  To  these  new  agents 
in  school  improvement  were  joined  a  larje  body 
of  zealous  teachers,  and  patriotic  and  enlightened 
citizens,  who,  in  ways  and  methods  of  their  own, 
labored  incessantly  to  confirm  the  Prussian  state, 
by  forming  new  organs  for  its  internal  life,  and 
new  means  of  protection  from  foreign  foes.  Tiiey 
proved  themselves  truly  educators  of  the  people. 
xVlthough  the  government  thus  not  only  encour- 
aged, but  directly  aided  in  the  introduction  of 
tlie  methods  of  Pestalozzi  into  the  public  seliools 
of  Prussia,  still  tlie  school  board  in  the  different 
provinces  sustained  and  encouraged  those  who 
approved  and  taught  on  different  sj'stems.  .  .  . 
Music,  which  was  one  of  Pestalozzi's  great  in- 
struments of  culture,  was  made  the  vehicle  of 
patriotic  songs,  and  through  them  the  heart  of 
all  German3-  was  moved  to  bitter  hatred  of  the 
conqueror  who  had  desolated  her  tieUls  and 
homes,  and  humbled  tlie  pride  of  her  monarchy. 
All  tliese  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  element- 
ary education,  accompanied  by  expensive  modi- 
fications in  the  establishments  of  secondary  and 
superior  education,  were  made  when  the  treasury 
was  impoverished,  and  taxes  the  most  exorbitant 
in  amount  were  levied  on  every  province  and 
commune  of  the  kingdom." — II.  IJarnard.  Na- 
tional  Education  in  Europe,  pp.  83-84. —  For  this 
notable  educational  work  begun  in  Prussia  in 
1809,  and  which  gave  a  new  character  to  the  na- 
tion, "the  Providential  man  appeared  in  Hum- 
boldt, as  great  a  master  of  the  science  and  art  of 
education  as  Scharnhorst  was  a  master  of  the 
organisation  of  war.  Not  only  was  he  himself, 
as  a  scholar  and  an  investigator,  on  a  level  with 
the  very  first  of  his  age,  not  only  had  he  lived 
with  precisely'  those  masters  of  literature,  Schil- 
ler and  Goethe,  who  were  most  dclil.ierate  in  their 
self-culture,  and  have  therefore  left  liehind  most 
instruction  on  the  higher  parts  of  education,  but 
he  had  been  specially  intimate  with  F.  A.  Wolf. 
It  is  not  generally  known  in  England  that  Wolf 
was  not  merely  the  greatest  philologer  but  also 
the  greatest  teacher  and  educationist  of  his  time. 
.  .  .  Formed  by  such  teachers,  and  supiiorted  by 
a  more  intense  belief  in  culture  than  almost  any 
man  of  his  time,  Humboldt  began  his  work  in 
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April.  \^0d.  In  iirimary  education  Fichtc  Iiad 
iilreaily  poiutoil  to  IVstalozzi  as  tlic  best  guiilc. 
One  of  that  rcforniiTS  disc'lplcs,  C.  A.  Zcllor. 
was  summoned  to  Kdnig.sbcrir  to  foiuid  a  normal 
seliool.  while  the  refornier  himself,  in  his  weekly 
cdueational  journal,  cheered  fallen  I'russia  by  his 
pane!j;yric.  and  wrote  enthusiastically  to  Nicolo- 
vins  iironouMcin.!,'  him  and  liis  friends  the  salt 
and  leaven  of  the  earth  tliat  would  soon  leaven 
the  whole  mass.  It  is  related  that  in  the  many 
dilticnlties  which  Zellcr  not  unnaturally  had  to 
contend  with,  the  Kings  genuine  benevolence, 
interest  in  practical  imiirovemcnt,  and  strong 
family  fi-eling.  were  of  decisive  use.  .  .  .  The 
reform  of  the  Gynuiasia  was  also  highly  success- 
ful. .'^iU'ern  liere  was  among  the  most  active  of 
tlio.se  who  worked  under  llumlioldl's  direction. 
In  deference  to  the  antliority  of  Wolf  the  classics 
preserved  their  traditionrd  position  of  honour, 
and  particular  importance  was  attached  to  Greek. 
.  .  .  But  it  was  on  the  higliest  department  of 
education  that  Humboldt  left  his  mark  most 
visibly.  He  founded  the  University  of  Berlin: 
he  gave  to  Kurope  a  new  seat*  of  learning,  which 
liascver  since  stood  on  ;in  eiiuality  with  the  very 
greatest  of  those  of  wliich  Europe  boasted  before. 
We  are  not  indeed  to  supjiose  that  the  idea  of 
such  a  University  sprang  up  for  the  first  time 
at  this  moment,  or  in  tlie  brain  of  Hiuuboldt. 
Among  all  the  losses  whicli  befell  Prussia  by  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit  none  was  felt  more  bitterly  than 
the  loss  of  the  University  of  llalle,  where  \Volf 
himself  had  made  his  fame.  Immediately  after 
the  blow  fell,  two  of  the  Professors  of  Halle 
made  their  way  to  Mcmel  and  laid  before  the 
Kirur  a  [proposal  to  establish  a  High  School  at 
Berlin.  This  was  on  August  22ml,  1807.  .  .  . 
On  September  4th  came  an  Order  of  Cabinet,  in 
which  it  was  declared  to  l)e  one  t)f  the  most  im- 
portant objects  to  compensate  the  loss  of  Halle, 
it  was  added  that  neither  of  the  two  Universities 
which  remained  to  Prussia,  those  of  Kbnigsberg 
and  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  could  lie  made  to 
supply  the  jdace  of  Halle,  Ki)nigsl)erg  being  too 
remote  from  the  seat  of  Government  and  Frank- 
furt not  sufficiently  provided  with  means.  At 
Berlin  a  University  could  best,  and  at  least  ex- 
pense, be  established.  Accordingly  all  funds 
which  liad  hitherto  gone  to  Halle  were  to  go  for 
the  future  to  Berlin,  and  assurances  were  to  be 
given  to  the  e.\pelled  Professors  which  might 
prevent  their  talents  being  lost  to  tlie  coiuitry. 
A  University  is  not  founde<l  in  a  <lay,  and  accord- 
ingly \vhile"Stein  held  olfice  the  design  di<l  not 
pass  beyond  the  stage  of  discussion.  .  .  .  Hum- 
boldt sent  in  his  Report  on  May  12,  1809,  and  on 
August  10th  followed  the  Order  of  Cabinet  as- 
signing to  the  new  University,  along  with  the 
Academies  of  Science  and  Art,  an  annual  dota- 
tion of  1.50.000  thalers,  and  the  Palace  of  Prince 
Henry  as  its  residence.  During  the  rest  of  his 
term  of  olHce  Humboldt  was  occupied  in  negotia- 
tions with  eminent  men  of  science  all  over  Ger- 
many, whose  services  he  hoped  to  procure.  He 
was  certainly  not  unsuccessful.  He  secured 
Fichte  for  Philosophy ;  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette. 
and  .Marheineke  for  Theology;  Savigny  and 
Schmalz  for  Jurisprudence:  Friedliludcr,  Kohl- 
rausch.  Ilufeland,  and  Reil  for  Jledicine ;  Wolf. 
Buttmann.  Bockh.  Heindorf,  and  Spaldinir  for 
the  Study  of  Antiquitv:  Niebuhr  and  Riih's  for 
History ;  Tralles  for  Mathematics  (Gauss  refused 
the  invitation).     The  University  was  opened  at 


^Michaelmas  of  1810,  and  as  the  first  result  of  it 
Ilie  first  voliune  of  Niebuhr's  Roman  History, 
opening  so  vast  a  field  of  historical  speculatioii, 
was  published  in  1811.  .  .  .  Altogether  in  that 
]ierii)d  of  German  history  the  relations  of  litera- 
ture, or  ratlier  culture  in  general,  to  polities  are 
ren\arkablc  and  exceptional.  There  had  been  a 
most  extraordinary  intellectual  movement,  a  great 
outpouring  of  genius,  and  yet  this  had  taken 
|>lace  not,  as  according  to  some  current  theories 
it  ought  to  have  done,  in  the  bosom  of  political 
libertj',  but  in  a  country  where  liberty  was  lui- 
known.  And  as  it  was  not  the  cfTect,  so  the  new- 
literature  did  not  seem  dispo.sed  to  become  the 
cause,  of  lil)erty.  Xot  only  was  it  can'less  of  in- 
ternal lil)erty.  but  it  was  actually  indillerent  to 
national  indepcndeiu'c.  The  golden  aire  of  Ger- 
man literature  is  the  very  period  when  Germany 
was  con(iuered  by  France.  ...  So  far  literature 
and  culture  seemed  a  doubtful  benefit,  and  might 
almost  be  compared  to  some  pernicious  drug, 
wliich  should  have  the  power  to  make  men  for- 
get their  country  and  their  duties.  Xot  mi- 
reasonably  did  Friedrieh  Perthes  console  himself 
for  the  disasters  of  Germany  by  relleetiiig  that 
at  least  tliey  had  brought  to  an  enil  'the  paper 
time.'  the  fool's  jtaradise  of  a  life  made  u])  of 
nothing  more  substantial  than  literature.  In 
Humboldt's  reform  we  have  thecomjiensation  for 
all  this.  Here  while  on  the  one  hand  we  see  the 
grand  spectacle  of  a  nation  in  the  last  extremity 
refusing  to  part  with  the  treasures  of  its  higher 
life,  on  the  other  hand  that  higher  life  is  no  longer 
unnaturally  divorced  from  political  life.  It  is 
])ri/.ed  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  State,  as  a 
kind  of  spiritual  weapon  by  which  the  enemy  may 
be  resisted.  And  in  the  new  and  public  spiriteil 
generation  of  thinkers,  of  which  Fichte  and 
Schleiermacher  were  the  principal  representa- 
tives, cultiu'c  returns  to  politics  the  honour  that 
has  been  done  to  it.  ...  In  Humboldt  and  his 
great  achievements  of  1800,  1810,  meet  and  are 
reconciled  the  two  views  of  life  which  found 
their  m<jst  extreme  representatives  in  Goethe  and 
Stein." — .J.  R.  Seelev,  Li't'i'  unil  Timcn  of  St,  in, 
jit.  0.  <7(.  3  (c.  2). 

Prussia  :  A.  D.  1874. — The  Educational  Ad- 
ministration.— •"  There  is  no  organic  school-law  in 
Prussia,  .  .  ,  tho\igh  sketches  anil  projects  of 
such  a  law  have  more  than  once  been  prepared. 
But  at  present  the  puldie  control  of  the  higher 
schools  is  exercised  through  administrative  orders 
and  instructions,  like  the  nunutes  of  our  Com- 
mitteeof  Council  on  Education.  But  the  admin- 
istrative authorit}'  has  in  Prussia  a  very  dilTerent 
basis  for  its  operations  from  that  which  it  has  in 
England,  and  a  much  firmer  one.  It  has  for  its 
basis  these  articles  of  the  Allgemeine  Landrecht, 
or  common  law  of  Prussia,  which  was  drawn  nj) 
in  writing  in  Frederick  the  Great's  reign,  and 
jiromulgated  in  1794,  in  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor:—  'Schools  and  universities  are  State  in- 
stitutions, having  for  their  object  the  in.struction 
of  youth  in  useful  and  scientific  knowledge. 
Such  establishments  are  to  be  instituted  only 
with  the  State's  previous  knowledge  and  consent. 
All  pulilic  schools  and  public  establishments  of 
eilucation  are  under  the  State's  su]iervi.sion,  and 
nmst  at  all  times  submit  themselves  to  its  exam- 
inations and  inspections.  Whenever  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  is  not  by  virtue  of  tiic 
foundation  or  of  a  special  privilege  vested  in 
certain  persons  or  corporations,  it  belongs  to  the 
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State.  Even  where  the  immediate  supcrvisinn 
of  sucli  schools  anil  the  appointment  of  tlicir 
leacheis  is  committed  to  certain  private  persons 
or  corporations,  new  teachers  cannot  be  appointed, 
and  important  changes  in  the  constitution  and 
teacliing  of  the  school  cannot  be  adopted  with- 
out the  jirevious  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
provincial  school  authorities.  The  teachers  in 
the  gymnasiums  and  other  higher  schools  have 
the  character  of  State  functionaries.'.  .  .  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tlie  State  in 
Prussia  shows  a  grasping  and  centralising  spirit 
in  dealing  with  education ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
makes  the  administration  of  it  as  local  as  it  possibly 
can:  but  it  takes  care  that  education  shall  not  be 
left  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  .  .  .  Prussia  is 
now  divided  into  eight  provinces,  and  these  eight 
provinces  are  again  divided  into  twenty-six  gov- 
ernmental districts,  or  Regierungen.  There  is 
a  Provincial  School  Board  (Provinzial-Schulcol- 
legium)  in  the  chief  town  of  each  of  the  eight 
provinces,  and  a  Governmental  District  Board  in 
that  of  each  of  the  twenty -six  Regierungen.  In 
general,  the  State's  relations  with  the  higher 
class  of  secondary  schools  are  exercised  through 
the  Provincial  Board ;  its  relations  with  the  lower 
class  of  them,  and  with  the  primary  schools, 
through  the  District  Board.  In  Berlin,  the  re- 
lations witli  these  also  are  managed  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Board.  A  Provinzial-Schulcollegium  has 
for  its  president  the  High  President  of  the  pro- 
vince; for  its  director  the  vice-president  of  that 
governmental  district  which  happens  to  have  for 
its  centre  the  provincial  capital.  The  Board  has 
two  or  three  other  members,  of  whom,  in  general, 
one  is  a  Catholic  and  one  is  a  Prote.stant;  and 
one  is  always  a  man  practically  conversant  with 
school  matters.  The  District  Board  has  in  the 
jirovincial  capitals  the  same  president  and  director 
as  the  Provincial  Board ;  in  the  other  centres  of 
Regierungen  it  has  for  its  president  the  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  Regierung,  and  three  or  four  mem- 
bers selected  on  the  same  principle  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Provincial  Board.  The  provincial 
State  authoritj-,  therefore,  is,  in  general,  for 
gymnasiums,  tlie  larger  progymnasiums,  and 
Realschulen  of  the  first  rank,  the  Provincial 
School  Board;  for  the  smaller  progymnasiums, 
Realschulen  of  the  second  rank,  the  higher 
Burgher  Schools,  and  the  primary  schools  of  all 
kinds,  the  Governmental  District  Board.  Botli 
boards  are  in  continual  communication  with  the 
Educational  Minister  at  Berlin.  .  .  .  Besides  the 
central  and  provincial  administration  there  is  a 
local  or  municipal  administration  for  schools  that 
are  not  Crown  patronage  schools.  ...  In  most 
towns  the  local  authority  for  schools  of  municipal 
patronage  is  the  town  magistracy,  assisted  by  a 
Stadtschulrath;  sometimes  the  local  authority  is 
a  Curatoriumor  Schulconmiission." — M.  Arnold, 
Eiyher  ScJujols  and  Vnieirsities  in  Germany,  ch. 
3. — "The  secondary  school  differs  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  by  a  course  of  instruction  going 
beyond  the  immediate  demands  of  every-day 
life;  from  the  special  school,  by  the  more  gen- 
eral character  of  the  courses  of  instruction;  from 
the  university,  by  its  preparatorj'  character.  It 
has  the  special  aim  to  give  that  sound  basis  of 
scientitic  and  literary  education  which  enables  a 
man  to  participate  in  solving  the  higher  prob- 
lems of  life  in  church,  state,  and  society.  In 
accordance  with  their  historical  development, 
two  directions  can  be  clearlv  traced,   viz.,   the 


gymna.sium  and  the  real-school :  the  former  com- 
prising gymnasia  and  pro-gymnasia ;  and  the  lat- 
ter real-schools  of  the  first  class,  real-schools  of  the 
second  class,  and  higher  burgher-schools." — Hist, 
of  Secondary  Instruction  in  Germany  (U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  Circulars  of  Information .  1874, 
no.  3),  p.  41. — "The  name  gymnasium  came  into 
use  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
ministerial  decree  of  the  12th  of  November.  1812, 
ordered  that  all  learned  school  institutions,  such 
as  lyceums,  pedagogiums,  coUegiuras,  Latin 
schools,  etc.,  should  bear  the  name  gymnasium. 
A  gymnasium  is  and  has  long  been  a  classical 
school." — U.  S.  Comm'r  of  Education,  lieport, 
1889-90,  p.  318. 

Also  in:  V.  Cousin,  Report  on  the  state  of 
public  instruction  in  Prussia. 

Prussia  :  A.  D.  1885-1889.— The  Elementary 
School-System. — "The  New  Yorker,  anxious 
f(jr  a  high  tlegree  of  perfection  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  his  State,  must  be  struck  forcibly  by 
the  following  merits  of  the  Elementary  School 
System  of  Prussia.  ...  1.  Compulsory  education 
laws,  necessitating  a  full  and  regular  attendance 
of  the  children  of  school  age.  2.  Official  courses 
of  study  fixing  the  work  to  be  accomplished  in 
each  of  the  different  grades  of  schools.  Uni- 
formity is  thus  secured  in  the  work  done  in  all 
schools  of  the  same  class.  3.  Definite  qualifica- 
tions and  experience  in  teaching  for  eligibility 
to  the  office  of  school  commissioner.  4.  Provi- 
sions elevating  teaching  to  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
fession and  making  the  tenure  of  otfice  secure. 
5.  Trained  teachers  in  rural  as  well  as  city 
districts  and  a  school  year  of  at  least  forty 
weeks.  6.  General  supervision  of  instruction  for 
children  of  school  age  in  private  schools  and 
families,  including  the  qualifications  of  instruct- 
ors. .  .  .  Every  Prussian  child  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  14  must,  except  in  cases  of  severe  ill- 
ness or  other  extraordinary  cause,  be  present  at 
every  session  of  the  school  he  attends.  The  lists 
of  the  children  of  school  age,  in  charge  of  the 
local  police  (in  rural  districts  the  Burgermeister), 
are  kept  so  carefully  that  it  is  impossible  to  es- 
cape the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  education 
laws,  as  much  so  as  it  is  to  evade  the  military 
service  Dispensations  amounting  to  more  than 
four  weeks  in  the  school  year  are  never  given  to 
children  under  12  years  of  age,  and  to  them  only 
when  sickness  in  the  family  or  other  unusual 
cause  make  it  advisable.  ...  In  order  to  imder- 
stand  the  qualifications  required  of  school  com- 
missioners (Kreisschulinspektoren)  in  Prussia,  let 
us  review  briefiy  the  requirements  of  male 
teachers.  1.  Elementary  schools.  It  maj-  be 
stated  at  the  outset  that  almost  all  the  male  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  are  normal  school  gradu- 
ates. 'To  insure  similarity  in  training  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  character,  few  foreigners 
and  few  beside  normal  school  (SchuUehrer-Scmi- 
nar)  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  male  teaching 
force.  From  6  to  14  the  would-be  teacher  has  at- 
tended, let  us  suppose,  an  elementary  school.  He 
must  then  absolve  the  three  years'  course  laid 
down  for  the  preparatory  schools.  .  .  .  He  is  now 
ready  for  the  normal  school.  At  the  close  of  a 
three  )-ears'  course  at  the  normal  school  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  first  teachers'  examination.  If  suc- 
cessful, he  must  next  practice  as  candidate  or 
assistant  teacher  not  less  than  two  j-ears  and  not 
more  than  five  years  before  his  admission  to  the 
final  test.  ...   If  a  teacher  fails  to  pass  the  ex- 
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aminntion  within  live  yours,  lie  is  dropped.     2. 
Middle  sc1uk)1s.     For  teaehers  of   lower  classes 
(lie    same    rciiuiremenis    with   the   addition    of 
ability   to  teaeh  a    forei^'ii   tongue,    or   natural 
histoi-v  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  the  attainineut 
of  the  mark   '  good  '  in  all  subjects  at  the  tinal 
exantiiKition.  .  .  :  For  hi'iher  classes,  a  special 
examination  provided  for  middle  school  teaclicrs. 
.  .  There  is  really  no  gradation  between  ele- 
mentary and  middle  schools.     The  latter  merely 
;ri)  on  somewhat  further  with  elementary  school 
work,  introihicinj;    French,   Latin  and  En,i;lish. 
;i.   lli::h   schools    (Hcalschnlen,    Hcal^'ynmasien, 
Proirynmiisien  and  Gymnasicn).     All  hifjli  school 
teachers,  except  those  engaged  in  technical  de- 
partments, must    lirst   absolve  the    nine   years' 
gymnasial  course,  which  commences  at  the  dose 
of  the  third  school  year.     Next  comes  the  uni- 
versity course  of  three  or  four  years.     The  can- 
didate is  now  ready  for  the  Slate  examination. 
The  subjects  for  this  State  examination  .   .   .  arc 
divided   into  four  classes:     1.   The  ancient   lan- 
guages and  German  ;  2.   Mathematics  and  natural 
sciences;  3.  History  and  geography  ;  4.   Religion 
and  Hebrew.    At  the  close  of  one  year's  practice 
to  test  teaching  capacity  he  receives  a  second 
certificate  and  is  thereupon  engaged  provision- 
ally. .  .  .    The   school    commissioners  .   .  .  are 
either  former  regular  high  .school  teachers,  gen- 
eral doctors  of  |)!iilosophy  or  more  rarely  theo- 
logians, or  former  normal  school  teadiei's.     All 
must  have  had  jiractical  experience  in  teaching. 
.  .  .  The  work  to  be  accomplished  in  each  Prus- 
sian elementary  school  is  detinitely  laid  down  by 
law.     Each  school  is  not  a  law  uiilo  itself  as  to 
what  shall  he  done  and  when  and  how  this  is 
to   be   done.     I   have   learned  by  practical   ex- 
perience that  the  work  in  ungraded  schools  com- 
pares    most     favorably    with    that    of    graded 
schools." — J.   R.  Parsons,  Jr.,  PruiiKiiin  i^c/mols 
thruuijh  American  eyes,  ch.  1,  sect.  5-10. —  Prus- 
sian elementary  schools  are  now  free.     "In  this 
respect  Prussia  has  passed  through  three  stages. 
Under  the  tirst  elementary  schools  were  entirely 
self-supporting;  under  the  second  they  received 
State  aid,  but  were  still  largely  self-supporting; 
under  the  third,  Law^s  of  1888  and  1889,  element- 
ary schools  were  made  free  and  the  State  pays 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
Districts  must   pay   for  repairs,  new  buildings 
and   cost  of  heating.     If  unwilling  to  provide 
proper  accommodations  for  the  children  of  school 
age,  they  can  be  forced  by  the  government  to  do 
so.     Poor  districts  may  receive  special  govern- 
ment aid  to  meet  such  expenses.   .   .  .  The  direct 
aim  of  the  laws  of  June  14,  1888,  and  JIarch  31, 
1889,  was  to  lighten  the  burden  of  local  taxation 
for  schools  for  children  of  school  age.     These 
laws  have  had  a  benelicial  elTect  in  increasing 
slightly  the  wages  of  teachers.     Teachers'  sala- 
ries are  still  (luito  small  in  Prussia,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  females.    Allowances  are  generally 
made  for  house-rent  and  fuel.    Teachers  in  rural 
districts  are  provided  with  a  house  and  garden. 
Their  salaries  are  often  not  much  more  than  half 
those  paid  city  teachers  of  the  same  grade,  and 
j'et,   as  regards  professional  training  and  char- 
acter of    work,    they   are   fully   equal    to   city 
teachers.  .  .  .  The   average   annual    salary   re- 
ceived by  teachers  in  Prussia  in  1886  was  $267.50. 
The  average  for  the  same  year  in  New  York  was 
$409.27.     The    Prussian   teacher,    Iiowever,    re- 
ceived fuel  and  dwelling  free,  in  addition  to  his 


regular  salary.  ...   In  1885  the  population  of 
Prussia    was  2S, 318,470,    and    the  total   cost   of 
jiublic  education  per  caput   was  $1.7717.      Drs. 
Schneider  and  Pelersilie  of  Berlin,  in  '  Preussi.sche 
Statistik  101.' published  in  1889,  reckon  the  total 
cost  for  1888,  excluding  army  and  navy  schools, 
at  $.")0, 192,857.   ...   In  Prussia,  elementary  in- 
struction is  the  (irst  consideration.     The  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  national  assembly  (I.andtag) 
December  22.  1870,  is  a  good  illustraiion  of  this. 
It  was  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  Franco  Geruiiin 
war,  yet  the  Landtag  called  on  the  govcrmueiit 
to  increase  the  number  of  normal  schools  and  the 
capacity  of  those  already  existing,  and  'thus  to 
put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  tilling  up  l<'a<liers' 
vacancies    by   appointing    uniiualilii'd    individ- 
uals.'"—  J.    R.    Parsons,    Jr.,    Pnissiaii   Srhnuls 
thrdur/h    American    eyes,    ch.   1,    sect.     15-17. — 
"Throughout   Prussia  there  is  now  one  school- 
room ami  one  teacher  to  446  inhabitants  and  7H.8 
children  actually  attending  school.      This  shows 
that  there  are  far  too  few  teachers.    ISiit  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  cities  have  recently  devoted  con- 
siderable sums  to  the  establishment  of  new  [jlaces 
for  teachers,  so  that,  in  the  year  1881.  there  \vere 
10,000   more    teachers   working    in    the    public 
schools  than  in  1873.    The  salaries  of  the  teachers 
were  also  raised.     The  average  payment  in  the 
country  is  954  marks,  in  the  cities  1,43(1  marks. 
.   .  .  The  expense  of  maintaining  the  Prussian 
national  schools  amounts  annually  to  about  102,- 
000,000  of  marks,  43,000,000  of  which  are  paid 
by  the  cities.     One  hundred  and  ten  colleges  for 
the   training    of   teachers  are    no\v   engaged  in 
the  education  of   male  and    female  instructors, 
with  an  attendance  of  9,892  pupils;  that  is,  there 
is  one  pupil  to  every  2,758  inhabitants.     In  the 
case  of  the  female  teachers  only,  a  considerable 
degree  of  assistance  is  rendcreil  by  jirivate  insti- 
tutions.   .   .   .    The   inlcrmediary    schools   estab- 
lished in  1872,  and  recently  converted  into  the 
higher   citizen   schools,   form  a  transition  from 
the  national  schools  to  the  higher  schools.    These 
teach  religion,  German,  French,  English,  history 
and    geography,    arithmetic    and    mathematics, 
natural  history  and  phj'sics,   writing,   drawing, 
singing,  and  gymnastics.     The  course  enil)races 
six  years  without  Latin,   with  the  privilege  of 
one  year's  service  in  the  army  instead  of  three. 
Complementary    to   the   national   school    is   the 
finishing  .school.     There  are  a  large  number  in 
Prussia,   namely,  1,261  with  68,766  pupils;  617 
with  10.395  in  the  country,  and  644  with  58,371 
in  the  cities.     Of  these  644,342  are  obligatory  by 
local  statutes,  302  are  optional.     Since  tin.'  law 
of  1878  sjiecial  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  com- 
])ulsory   education  of    orphaned   children.   .   .  . 
The  preparatory  instruction  of  female  teachers 
leaves  much  to  be  desired." — F.  Kirchner,  Om- 
temporary  Educational  Thourjht  in  Prussia  (Edu- 
cational liei>..  May,  1891). — "  About  25  per  cent, 
of  all  the  teachers  in  public  middle  schools  are 
women,    hence   .  .  .    women   hold   positions  in 
these  schools  more  frequently  than  in  the  lower, 
the  purely  elementary,  schools  of  the  king<loin. 
The  greatest  ratio  of  women  teachers  in  Prussia  is 
found  in  private  middle  schools,  where  2,422  of 
3. 126  (or  nearly  80  percent. )  are  women.   ...  In 
all  the  public  schools  of  Prussia  (elementary,  mid- 
dle, and  secondary)  only  10,600  women  teachers 
were  employed  [1887],  or  14J  per  cent,  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  kingdom.   .   .   .  Before  the  public 
schools  of  the  kiusrdom  had  the  care  and  close 
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supervision  on  tlie  part  of  the  state  wliicli  tliey 
liave  now,  many  more  private  schools  were  in 
existence  tlian  at  present.  During  the  last  2.5 
years  the  private  scliools  have  not  increased  in 
"numbers,  but  perceptibly  decreased." — U.  S. 
Comm'r  of  Education,  Heport,  1889-90,  pp.  287- 
•JS!). 

Russia. — "After  serfdom  had  been  abolished, 
tlie  Emperor  Alexander  II.  saw  that  the  indis- 
pensable consequence  of  this  great  reform  must 
be  a  thorough  reorganization  of  public  instruc- 
tic}n.  In  1801  a  committee  was  appointed  lo 
dniw  up  the  plan  of  a  law.  In  1862  il.  Taneef 
submitted  to  the  Emperor  a  'General  plan  for 
the  organization  of  popular  education,'  which 
contained  some  very  excellent  points.  The  re- 
sult was  the  General  Regulations  of  1864.  which 
are  still  in  force.  .  .  .  The  difficulties  which  a 
comidete  reorganization  of  popular  education 
meets  iu  Russia  are  enormous.  They  are  prin- 
cipally caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
habitants live,  scattered  over  a  large  extent  nf 
country,  and  by  their  extreme  poverty.  .  .  . 
The  density  of  jiopulation  is  so  small  that  there 
are  only  13.0  inlialjitants  to  one  square  kilometer 
(2|  square  kilometers  to  1  square  mile),  instead 
of  09  as  in  France.  Under  these  circumstances 
only  the  children  from  tlie  center  hamlet  ami 
tho.se  living  nearest  to  it  could  attend  school 
regularly,  especially  during  the  winter-months, 
Tlie  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  would  pay 
their  dues  without  having  any  benefit,  which 
would  necessarily  foster  discontent.  As  Prince 
Gagarin  says,  '  It  has,  therefore,  not  been  pos- 
sible to  make  education  in  Russia  compulsory, 
as  in  Germany,  nor  even  to  enforce  the  establish 
ment  of  a  school  in  each  community.'  It  is 
doubtless  impossible  at  present  to  introduce  into 
Russia  the  educational  systems  of  the  western 
countries." — £.  de  Lavela3'e,  Pror/rciiS  (if  Eduai- 
tion  ill  RiiK!<i<t(U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Cir- 
culam  (f  Information,  1875,  ni>.  Z),  pp.  31-32. 

Scotland. — "The  existing  system  of  education 
in  Sent  laud  is  an  outcome  of  causes  deeply  in- 
volved iu  the  political  and  religious  history  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  This  .system  was  preceded  bj'  a 
complicated  variety  of  educational  agencies,  of 
which  the  chief  were  parish  schools,  founded  upon 
a  statute  of  1646,  wliich  was  revived  and  made 
operative  iu  1696.  Parish  and  burgh  .schools, 
sup])orted  by  local  funds  and  by  tuition  fees, 
made  up  the  public  provision  for  education.  In 
additifin  there  were  schools  partly  maintained  by 
parliamcntaiy  grants,  mission  and  sessional 
schools  maintained  by  the  Established  Church  and 
the  Flee  Church,  and  other  parochial  and  private 
schools.  Parish  and  burgh  schools  carried  in- 
struction to  the  level  of  the  universities,  which 
were  easily  accessible  to  all  classes.  The  date  of 
the  passage  of  the  '  Scotch  Education  Act '  (1872) 
was  opportune  for  the  organization  of  these  vari- 
ous agencies  into  a  system  maintained  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  Government  and  local 
authorities.  In  framing  the  Scotch  act  care  was 
taken,  as  in  framing  the  English  act  two  years 
before,  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  funds  appropriated  from  the 
public  treasury.  At  the  same  time  equal  care 
was  shown  for  the  preservation  of  the  Scotch 
ideal.  This  was  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
ideal,  embracing  the  different  grades  of  scho- 
lastic work.  .  .  .  This  ideal  differentiates  the 
Scotch   act  from  the   English    act   passed   two 


years  before.  The  latter  related  to  elementary 
schools  exclusively ;  the  former  has  a  wider 
scope,  providing  the  foundations  of  a  system  of 
graded  schools  correlated  to  the  universities 
which  lie  beyond  its  province.  With  respect  to 
the  interests  of  the  Government,  the  two  acts  arc 
sub.stantially  the  same.  .  .  .  For  the  general 
direction  of  the  system  a  Scotch  educational  de- 
jjartment  was  created,  composed,  like  the  Eng- 
lish department,  of  lords  of  the  privy  council, 
and  having  the  same  president.  .  .  .  The  act 
ordered  every  parent  to  secure  the  instruction  of 
his  children  betweeen  the  ages  of  -5  and  13,  or 
until  a  certificate  of  exemption  should  be  .se- 
cured. Parents  failing  in  this  obligation  are  sub- 
ject to  pro.secution  and  penalty  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. The  com|)ulsory  provision  extends  to 
blind  children.  Parochial  or  burghal  authori- 
ties were  authorized  to  pay  the  tuition  fees  of 
those  children  whose  parents  ccmld  not  meet  the 
expenditure,  a  provision  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  recent  remission  of  all  fees.  The  Scotch 
act,  by  a  sweeping  clau.se,  made  compulsory  at- 
tendance universal ;  the  English  act  left  the  mat- 
ter of  compulsion  to  local  managers.  A  subse- 
quent act  (1878)  fixed  the  standard  of  exemption 
in  Scotland  at  the  fifth  [grade,  or  year  of  study], 
which  pupils  should  pass  at  11  years  of  age. 
In  1883,  the  upper  limit  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance in  Scotland  was  raised  to  14  years.  .  .  . 
The  universities  of  Scotland  have  been  more  in- 
timately related  to  the  life  of  the  common  people 
than  those  of  any  other  country.  In  this  re- 
spect, even  more  if  possible  than  in  their  consti- 
tution, they  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
English  universities.  To  their  democratic  spirit 
may  be  traced  man)-  of  the  characteristics  which 
differentiate  the  Scotch  peoph-  and  policies  from 
those  of  England.  To  their  widespread  influ- 
ence, to  the  ambitions  which  they  awakened, 
and  the  opportunities  which  they  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  whole  body  of  Scottish  youth  is 
due,  in  large  measure,  the  independent  and  hon- 
orable part  that  Scotland  has  played  in  the  history 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  popular  character 
of  tile  universities  has  been  fostered  by  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  common  schools,  by  the  easy  i^a.ssage 
from  the  schools  to  the  higher  institutions ;  by  the 
inexpensive  mode  of  student  life  in  the  university 
towns,  and  by  the  great  number  of  scliolarshii> 
funds  available  for  Uie  poor.  These  conditions, 
however,  have  not  been  without  their  disadvan- 
tages. Of  these,  the  chief  are  the  low  entrance 
standards  and  the  consequent  forcing  of  prepara- 
tory' instruction  upon  the  university  professors. 
...  As  a  result  of  long-continued  efforts  a 
Scotch  universities  act  was  passed  in  1889.  This 
act  provided  for  the  reorganization  of  the  four 
universities;  for  the  elevation  of  their  standards; 
the  enrichment  of  their  curricula,  and  the  in- 
crease of  their  resources.  .  .  .  The  Scotch  uni- 
versities have  taken  i)art  in  the  popular  move- 
ments of  the  last  decade.  They  maintain  local 
examinations  for  secondary  .schools  and  students. 
St.  Andrews  has  been  particularly  active  in  pro- 
moting the  higher  education  of  women,  having 
instituted  the  special  degree  of  L.  L.  A.  (lady 
literate  in  arts).  Edinburgh  also  grants  a  certifi- 
cate in  arts  to  women.  Aberdeen  has  recently 
appointed  a  lecturer  on  education,  following 
thus  the  precedent  set  by  Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrews.  The  four  universities  are  united  in  a 
scheme  of  university  extension." — U.   S.   Com- 
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mi.ssioncr  of  Education,  Report,  1889-90,  t.  1,  ;>;>. 
188-207. 

Sweden. —  "Sweden  lias  two  nncient  and  fa- 
nimis  nniversitics — Upsala  and  Lund.  That  (if 
Lnnd  is  in  the  soutli  part  of  tlie  kingdom,  and 
when  founded  was  on  Danish  territory.  The  in- 
come from  its  estates  is  ahoul  ITG.OOO  ri.x-dollars 
(^t).;51."))  per  annum.  It  also  receives  yearly  aid 
from  the  stale.  In  1867  it  had  7.")  profes.sors  and 
tutors,  and  400  students.  Upsala  is  the  larger 
university,  located  at  the  old  town  of  that  name 
—  the  ancient  capital  of  Sweden  —  an  liour  and  a 
half  liy  rail  north  of  Stockholm.  It  has  100  pro- 
fessors and  tutors,  and  1.4-19  students,  an  increase 
of  i:!l  over  the  year  18119.  .  .  .  This  university 
had  its  beginning  as  an  institution  of  learning  as 
far  back  as  12.i0.  In  1438  it  had  one  academic 
professorship,  and  was  dedicated  as  an  univer- 
sity in  1477.  Its  principal  endowment  was  by 
Gilstavus  Adolphus  in  1024.  when  he  donated  to 
it  all  of  the  estate  in  lands  that  he  possessed, 
amounting  in  all  to  300  fanns." — C.  C.  Andrews, 
lUjit.  "It  (lie  EdiicotioiKil  .Syntem  of  Streden  (U.  S. 
JSurttiii  of  Education,  Circulars  of  Information, 
.hilji.  1871). 

Switzerland. — "The  influence  of  tlic  Refor- 
mation, and,  in  the  following  age,  of  the  Jesuit 
reaction,  gave  to  Switzerland,  as  to  Germany,  its 
original  and  fundamental  means  and  agencies  of 
national  education,  and  impressed  also  upon  the 
populalion  a  habit  of  dutifid  regard  for  schools 
and  learning.  It  was  not,  Iiowever,  till  forty 
years  ago  tliat  the  modern  education  of  Swit- 
zerland was  organized.  'The  great  develop- 
ment of  public  education  in  Switzerland,'  to 
(|Uote  Mr.  Kay,  'dales  from  1832,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  old  oligarchical  forms  of  cantonal 
government  and  the  establishment  of  tlic  present 
denujcratic  forms.'  Ziiricli.  Lausanne,  and  Ge- 
neva take  the  lead  in  Switzerland  as  centres  of 
educational  influence.  The  canton  in  which  the 
work  of  educational  reform  began  was  Ziirieh. 
.  .  .  The  instrument  of  the  reform,  rather  the 
revolution,  was  Scherr,  a  trained  school-teacher 
from  Wlirtembcrg,  a  teacher,  in  partictdar,  of 
deaf  mutes  to  speak  articulately.  This  man  in- 
itiated in  Ziirieli  the  new  scheme  and  work  of 
education,  and  founded  the  first  Training  Col- 
lege. He  was  looked  upon  by  the  oligarchs, 
jiartly  feudalists,  and  partly  manufacturers,  as 
a  dangerous  revolutionist,  and  was  exiled  from 
Zi'irieh.  But  now  a  monument  to  his  memory 
adorns  the  city.  Tlie  work  which  he  began 
could  not  be  suppressed  or  arrested.  Ziirich  has 
ever  since  taken  the  lead  in  education  among  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland.  Derived  originally  from 
Germany,  the  system  is  substantiaHy  identical 
with  that  of  Germany.  .  .  .  The  principles  and 
methods  are  substantially  alike  throughout. 
There  are,  first,  the  communal  schools  —  these  of 
course  in  largest  nundier  —  one  to  everv  village, 
even  for  every  small  hamlet,  jirovided  iind  main- 
tained, wholly  or  chiefly,  by  the  commune;  there 
are  burgher  schools  in  towns,  including  element- 
ary, real,  and  superior  schools,  supported  by 
the  towns;  there  are  cantonal  schools  —  gymna- 
sia and  industrial  or  technical  schools  —  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  that  is,  by  the  canton.  There 
is  often  a  Cantonal  University.  There  is  of 
course  a  Cantonal  Training  School  or  College, 
and  there  are  institutes  of  various  kinds.  Tlie 
Cantonal  Universities,  however,  are  on  a  small 
and  economical  scale ;  as  yet  there  is  no  Federal 


University.  School  life  in  Switzerland  is  very 
long,  from  six  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  for  ;iil 
wlio  are  to  follow  a  profession,  from  fifteen  to 
twentv-two." — J.  II.  Rigg,  Nutioinil  Ednciitian. 
ch.  4.  ■ 

Modern :  Asiatic  Countries. 
China. — "  Every  stei>  in  the  process  of  leach 
ing  is  fi.xed  by  unalterable  usage.  So  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  in  describing  one  school  I  de- 
scribe all,  and  in  tracing  the  steps  of  one  student 
I  point  out  the  course  of  all:  for  in  China  there 
are  no  new  methods  or  short  roads.  In  oilier 
countries,  a  teacher,  even  in  the  primary  course, 
finds  room  for  tact  and  originality.  In  those 
who  dislike  study,  a  love  of  it  is  to  be  inspired  by 
making  'knowledge  i)leasant  to  the  taste';  and 
the  dull  apprehension  is  to  be  awakened  by 
striking  and  apt  illustrations.  ...  In  China 
there  is  nothing  of  this.  The  land  of  uniformity, 
all  processes  in  arts  and  letters  are  as  much  fixed 
by  univcr.sal  custom  as  is  the  cut  of  their  gar- 
ments or  the  mode  of  wearing  their  hair.  The 
pujiils  all  tread  the  jiath  trodden  Ijy  their  an- 
cestors of  a  thousand  years  ago.  nor  has  it 
grown  smoother  bj-  the  attrition  of  so  many  feet. 
The  undergraduate  course  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages,  in  each  of  which  there  are  two  lead- 
ing studies;  In  the  first  the  occupations  of  the 
student  are  committing  to  memory  (not  reading) 
the  canonical  books  and  writing  an  infinitude  of 
diversely  formed  characters,  as  a  manual  exer- 
cise. In  tlie  second,  they  are  the  translation  of 
his  text  books  (i.  e.,  reading),  and  lessons  in  cum- 
position.  In  the  third,  they  are  belles  lettres  and 
the  composition  of  essays.  Nothing  could  be 
more  dreary  than  the  labors  of  the  first  stage. 
.  .  .  Even  the  stimulus  of  companionship  in  study 
is  usually  denied,  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  formation  of  classes  being  as  little  appreciated 
as  tho.se  of  other  labor  saving  machinery.  Each 
jiupil  reads  and  writes  alone,  the  penalty  for  fail- 
ure being  so  many  blows  with  the  ferule  or  kneel- 
ing for  so  many  minutes  on  the  rough  brick  pave- 
ment which  serves  for  a  floor.  At  this  i)eriod 
fear  is  the  strongest  motive  addressed  to  the  mind 
of  the  scholar.  .  .  .  This  arctic  winter  of  mo- 
notonous toil  once  passed,  a  more  auspicious  sea- 
son dawns  on  the  youthfid  understanding.  The 
kev  of  the  cabala  which  he  has  been  so  long  and 
so  blindly  acquiring  is  put  into  his  hands.  He  is 
initi;ited  in  the  translation  and  exposition  of  those 
Siicrcd  books  which  he  had  jireviously  stored 
away  in  his  memory.  .  .  .  The  light  however  is 
let  in  but  sparingly,  as  it  were,  through  chinks 
and  rifts  in  the  long  dark  pas.sage.  A  simple 
character  here  and  there  is  explained,  and  then, 
it  may  be  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  two,  the 
teacher  proceeds  to  the  ex|ilieation  of  entire  sen- 
tences. Now  for  the  tirst  time  the  mind  of  the 
student  begins  to  take  in  the  thoughts  of  those 
he  has  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  oracles  of 
wisdom.  .  .  .  The  value  of  this  exercise  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  When  judiciciusly  em- 
ployed it  does  for  the  Chinese  what  translation 
into  and  out  of  the  dead  languages  of  the  west 
docs  for  us.  It  calls  into  play  memory,  .iudg- 
ment,  taste,  and  gives  him  a  command  of  his  own 
vernacular  whieli,  it  is  safe  to  assert,  he  would 
never  acquire  in  any  other  way.  .  .  .  The  first 
step  in  composition  is  the  yoking  together  of 
double  characters.  The  second  is  the  reduplica- 
tion of  these  binary  corapouuds  and  the  construe- 
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tion  nf  parallels  —  an  idea  which  runs  so  com- 
pletely tiirough  the  whole  of  Chinese  literature 
that  tiie  mind  of  the  student  requires  to  be  im- 
bued with  it  at  the  very  outset.  This  is  the  way 
he  begins:  The  teacher  writes,  'wind  blows,' the 
pupil  adds,  '  rain  falls ' ;  the  teacher  writes,  '  rivers 
are  long,'  the  pupil  adds,  'seas  are  deep,'  or 
■  mountains  are  higli.'  &.c.  From  the  simple  sub- 
ject and  predicate,  which  in  their  rude  grammar 
they  describe  as  '  dead  '  and  '  living  '  characters, 
the  teacher  conducts  his  pupil  to  more  complex 
forms,  in  which  qualifying  wf)rds  and  phrases 
are  introduced.  lie  gives  as  a  model  some  such 
phrase  as  '  The  Emperor's  grace  is  vast  as  heaven 
and  earth,'  and  the  lad  matches  it  by  'The  Sov- 
ereign's favor  is  profound  as  lake  and  sea. '  Tliese 
couplets  often  contain  two  propositions  in  each 
member,  accompanied  by  all  the  usual  modifying 
terms:  and  so  exact  is  the  symmetry  required 
by  the  rules  of  the  art  that  not  only  must  noun, 
verb,  adjective,  and  particle  respond  to  each 
other  with  scrupulous  exactness,  but  the  very 
tones  of  the  characters  are  adjusted  to  each 
other  with  the  precision  of  music.  Begun  with 
the  first  strokes  of  his  untaught  pencil,  the  stu- 
dent, whatever  his  proficiency,  never  gets  bej'ond 
the  construction  of  parallels.  When  he  becomes 
a  member  of  the  institute  or  a  minister  of  tlie 
imperial  cabinet,  at  classic  festivals  and  social 
entertainments,  the  composition  of  impromptu 
couplets,  formed  on  the  old  model,  constitutes  a 
favorite  pastime.  Reflecting  a  poetic  image  from 
every  syllable,  or  concealing  the  keen  point  of  a 
cutting  epigram,  they  atford  a  fine  vehicle  for 
sallies  of  wit;  and  poetical  contests  such  as  that 
of  Melibceus  and  Menalcas  are  in  China  matters 
of  daily  occiuTence.  If  a  present  is  to  be  given, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  a  birth-day,  or  any 
other  remarkable  occasion,  nothing  is  deemed  so 
elegant  or  acceptable  as  a  pair  of  scrolls  inscribed 
wifh  a  complimentary  distich.  When  the  novice 
is  sufliciently  exercised  in  the  '  parallels  '  for  the 
idea  of  symmetry  to  have  become  an  instinct,  he 
is  permitted  to  advance  to  other  species  of  com- 
position which  afford  freer  scope  for  his  facul- 
ties. Such  are  the  'shotiah,'  in  which  a  single 
thought  is  expanded  in  simple  language,  the 
'  lun,'  the  formal  discussion  of  a  subject  more  or 
less  extended,  and  epistles  addressed  to  imaginary 
persons  and  adapted  to  all  conceivable  circum- 
stances. In  these  last,  the  forms  of  the  'com- 
plete letter  writer  '  are  copied  with  too  mucli 
servility ;  btU  in  the  other  two,  substance  being 
deemed  of  more  consequence  than  form,  the  new 
fledged  thought  is  permitted  to  essay  its  powers 
and  to  expatiate  with  but  little  restraint.  In  the 
third  stage,  composition  is  the  leading  object, 
reading  being  wholly  subsidiary.  It  takes  for 
the  most  part  the  artificial  form  of  verse,  and  of 
a  kind  of  prose  called  '  wcn-chang,'  which  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  artificial.  The  reading  re- 
quired embraces  maiul}'  rhetorical  models  and 
sundry  anthologies.  History  is  studied,  but  only 
that  of  China,  and  that  only  in  compends;  not 
for  its  lessons  of  wisdom,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
allusions  with  which  it  enables  a  writer  to  em- 
bellish classic  essays.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
other  studies ;  knowledge  and  mental  discipline 
are  at  a  discount  and  style  at  a  premium.  The 
goal  of  the  long  course,  the  flower  and  fruit  of 
the  whole  system,  is  the  'wen-chang';  for  this 
alone  can  insure  success  in  the  public  examina- 
tions for  the  civil  service,  in  which  students  be- 


gin to  adventure  soon  after  entering  on  the  third 
stage  of  their  preparatory  course.  .  .  ,  We  hear 
it  asserted  that  'education  is  universal  in  China: 
even  coolies  are  taught  to  read  and  write.'  In 
one  sense  this  is  true,  but  not  as  we  understand 
the  terms  'reading  and  writing.'  In  the  alpha- 
betical vernaculars  of  the  west,  the  abilitj-  to 
read  and  write  implies  the  ability  to  express  one's 
thoughts  by  the  pen  and  to  grasp  the  thoughts 
of  others  when  so  expres.sed.  In  Chinese,  and 
especially  in  the  classical  or  book  language,  it 
implies  nothing  of  the  sort.  A  shopkeeper  may 
be  able  to  write  the  numbers  and  keep  accounts 
without  being  able  to  write  anything  else:  and 
a  lad  who  has  attended  school  for  several  years 
will  pronounce  the  characters  of  an  ordinary 
book  with  faultless  precision,  yet  not  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  a  single  sentence.  Of  those 
who  can  reail  understandingly  (and  nothing  else 
ought  to  be  calleil  reading),  the  proportion  is 
greater  in  towns  than  in  rural  districts.  But 
striking  an  average,  it  does  not,  according  to  my 
observation,  exceed  one  in  twenty  for  the  male 
sex  and  one  in  ten  thousanil  for  the  female. "  The 
literary  examinations,  "coming  down  from  the 
past,  with  the  accretions  of  many  centuries,  .  .  . 
have  expanded  into  a  system  whose  machinery 
is  as  complex  as  its  proportions  are  enormous. 
Its  ramifications  extend  to  every  district  of  the 
empire ;  and  it  commands  the  services  of  district 
magistrates,  prefects,  and  other  civil  function- 
aries up  to  governors  and  viceroys.  These  are 
all  auxiliary  to  the  regular  officers  of  the  literary 
corporation.  In  each  district  there  are  two  resi- 
dent examiners,  with  the  title  of  professor,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  a  register  of  all  competing 
students  and  to  exercise  them  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  stimulate  their  efforts  and  keep  them 
in  preparation  for  the  higher  examinations  in 
which  degrees  are  conferred.  In  each  province 
there  is  one  chancellor  or  suijerinteudent  of  in- 
struction, who  holds  otHce  for  three  years,  and  is 
required  to  visit  every  district  and  liold  the  cus- 
tomary examinations  within  that  time,  conferring 
the  first  degree  on  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
candidates.  There  are,  moreover,  two  special  ex- 
aminers for  each  province,  generally  members  of 
the  Ilanliu,  deputed  from  the  capital  to  conduct 
the  great  triennial  examination  and  confer  the 
second  degree.  The  regular  degrees  are  three: 
1st.  '  Siu-tsai '  or  'Budding  talent.'  '2d.  '  Ku- 
jin '  or  'Deserving  of  promotion.'  3d.  '  Tsin- 
shi '  or  '  Fit  for  ofiice. '  "To  which  may  be  added, 
as  a  fourth  degree,  the  Hanlin,  or  member  of  the 
'  Forest  of  Pencils. '  .  .  .  The  first  degree  only  is 
conferred  by  the  provincial  chancellor,  and  the 
happy  recipients,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  each  de- 
partment, or  1  per  cent,  of  the  candidates,  arc 
decorated  with  the  insignia  of  rank  and  admitted 
to  the  ground  floor  of  the  nine  storied  pagoda.' 
The  trial  for  the  .second  degree  is  held  in  the  capi- 
tal of  each  province,  by  special  commissioners, 
once  in  three  years.  It  consists  of  three  sessions 
of  three  days  each,  making  nine  days  of  almost 
continuous  exertion  —  a  strain  to  the  mental  and 
physical  powers,  to  which  the  infirm  and  aged 
frequently  succumb.  In  ailditiou  to  composition 
in  i^rose  and  verse,  the  candidate  is  required  to 
show  his  acquaintance  with  history,  (the  history 
of  China.)  philosophy,  criticism,  and  various 
liranches  of  archa;olog}'.  Again  1  per  cent,  is 
decorated :  but  it  is  not  until  tlie  more  fortunate 
ajuong  them  succeed  in  passing  the  metropolitan 
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trieiuiiiil  that  the  meed  of  civil  offlee  is  certainly 
bcstowcil.  They  are  not,  however,  iis-signed  to 
their  respective"  oHices  until  they  have  gone 
throim'h  two  special  examinations  within  the 
palace iinil  in  the  presenceof  the  emperor.  On  this 
occasion  the  highest  on  the  list  is  honored  with 
the  title  of  '  chimng  yuen'  or  'laureate,'  a  dis- 
tinction so  great  that  "in  the  last  reign  it  was  not 
thdiighl  unbefltting  the  daughter  of  a  '  clniang 
vuen'  to  lie  raised  to  the  position  of  consort  of 
the  .Son  of  Heaven.  A  score  of  the  best  are  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  Academy,  two  or 
three  score  are  attached  to  it  as  iniiiils  or  proba- 
tioners, and  the  rest  drafted  off  to  official  posts 
in  the  capital  or  in  the  provinces,  the  humblest 
of  which  is  supposed  to  compensate  the  occupant 
for  a  life  of  penury  and  toil."— Kev.  "\V.  A.  P. 
^lartin.  lit /it.  mi  tin'  Si/ntem  of  Public  Iimtructiun 
in  C/iiiiit  (  r.  .S'.  liiireiiii  of  Education,  Circulars 
of  In  formation.  1877,  no.  1), 

Ai'.so  in:  W.  a.  p.  Martin,  The  Chinese:  their 
Kiliiration.  dr. 

Japan.— From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  cen- 
turicsof  the  Christian  era,  "after  the  conquest  of 
C'orca  by  the  Japanese  emperor  .Tigo  Kogo,  came 
letters,  writing,  books,  literature,  religion,  ethics, 
politics,  medit'ine,  arts,  science,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  the  varied  ap|iliances  of  civiliza- 
tion; and  with  these  entered  thousands  of 
immigrants  from  Corea  and  C'liiua.  Under  the 
intillectual  intluence  of  Buddhism  —  the  power- 
ful and  aggressive  faith  that  had  already  led 
captive  the  half  of  Asia  —  of  the  Confucian  ethics 
an<l  philosophy,  and  Chinese  literature,  the  hori- 
zon i)f  the  .Japanese  mind  was  immensely  broad- 
ened. ...  In  the  time  of  the  European  'dark 
ages'  the  .Japanese  were  enjoying  what,  in  com- 
parison, was  a  high  state  of  civilization.  .  .  . 
Under  the  old  regime  of  the  Sho-guns,  all  foreign 
ideas  and  influences  were  systematically  excluded, 
and  the  isolation  of  Japan  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  made  the  sujireme  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. Profound  peace  lasted  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  to  1868.  During 
this  time,  schools  and  colleges,  literature  and 
learning,  tlourished.  It  was  the  period  of  scho- 
lastic, not  of  creative,  intellectual  activity.  The 
basis  of  education  was  Chinese.  What  we  con- 
sider the  means  of  education,  reading  and  writing, 
were  to  them  the  ends.  Of  classified  science 
there  was  little  or  none.  Mathematics  was  con- 
sidered as  tit  only  for  merchants  and  shop-keep- 
ers. No  foreign  languages  were  studied,  and 
their  acquisition  was  forbidden.  .  .  .  There  was 
no  department  of  education,  though  universities 
were  established  at  Kioto  and  Yedo,  large  schools 
in  the  daimio's  capitals,  and  innumerable  private 
schools  all  over  the  country.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
people  could  read  and  write.  Books  were  very 
nnmerousand  cheap.  Circulating  libraries  existed 
in  every  city  and  town.  Literary  clubs  and 
associations  for  mutual  improvement  were  com- 
mon even  in  country  villages.  Nevertheless,  in 
comparison  with  the  ideal  systems  and  practice 
of  the  progressive  men  of  New  Japan,  the  old 
style  was  as  different  from  the  present  as  the 
training  of  an  English  youth  in  mediaeval  times  is 
from  that  of  a  London  or  Oxford  student  of  the 
present  day.  Although  an  attempt  to  meet  some 
of  the  educational  necessities  arising  from  the 
altered  conditions  of  the  national  life  were  made 
imder  the  Sho-gun's  regime,  yet  the  first  attempt 
at  systematic  work  in  the  large  cities  was  made 


under  the  Mikado's  government,  and  the  idea  of 
a  new  national  plan  of  education  is  the'rs  only. 
In  1871  the  Mom  Bu  Sho,  or  department  of  edu- 
cation, was  formed,  of  which  the  high  counselor 
Oki.  a  man  of  indomitable  vigor  and  persever- 
ance, was  made  head.  .  .  .  Accoixling  to  the 
scheme  of  national  education  promulgated  in 
1872,  the  empire  is  divideil  into  eight  Dai  Gakn 
Ku,  (Daigakku,)  or  great  educational  divisions. 
In  each  of  these  there  is  to  be  a  university,  nor- 
mal school,  schools  of  foreign  languages,  high 
schools,  and  iiriniary  schools.  The  total  number 
of  schools  will  number,  it  is  expected,  over  .5.'5,OO0. 
(July  in  the  higher  schools  is  a  foreign  language 
to  be  taught.  In  the  lower  schools  the  Japanese 
learning  and  elementary  science  tnuislated  or 
acloiJted  from  European  or  American  textbooks 
are  to  be  taught.  The  general  system  of  instruc- 
tion, methods,  discipline,  school-aids,  furniture, 
architecture,  are  to  be  largely  adopted  from 
f(;reign  models,  and  are  now  to  a  great  extent  in 
vogue  throughout  the  country." — W.  E.  Griffls, 
Education  in  Japan  i.U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Circulars  of  Information,  187.1,  no.  2). 

Modern  :  America. 
A.  D.  1619-1819.  —  Virginia.  —  College  of 
William  and  Mary. — "In  Hilll  —  one  year  l>el(ire 
tiie  Pilgrim  Pat  hers  came  to  the  land  named  New 
England  by  Captain  John  Smith  —  (Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  president  of  the  Virginia  Comiianj-  in 
old  England,  moved  the  grant  of  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land  for  the  establishment  of  a  univer- 
sity at  Henrico.  The  proposed  grant,  which  was 
duly  made,  included  one  thousand  acres  for  an 
Indian  college;  the  remainder  was  to  be  'the 
foiuidation  of  a  seminary  of  learning  for  the 
English.'  The  very  same  year  the  bishops  of 
England,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  King,  raised 
the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Indian  F^ducation.  .  .  .  Tenants 
were  sent  over  to  occupy  the  university  lands, 
and  Mr.  George  Thorpe,  a  gentleman  of  His 
Majesty's  Privy  Chamber,  came  over  to  be  the 
superintendent  of  the  universit}'  itself.  This  first 
beginning  of  ]ihilantlirfipy  toward  the  Indians 
and  of  educational  foundations  for  the  Indians  in 
America  was  suspended  bj-  reason  of  the  Indian 
massacre,  in  the  spring  of  16'2'2,  when  Mr.  Thorpe 
and  three  hundred  and  forty  settlers,  iuchuling 
tenants  of  the  imiversity,  were  cut  off  by  an  in- 
surrection of  savages.  It  was  oidy  two  years 
after  this  terrible  catastrophe  that  the  idea  of  a 
university  in  Virginia  was  revived.  Exjierience 
with  treacherous  Indians  suggested  that  the  insti- 
tution should  be  erected  upon  a  seclmled  shel- 
tered site  —  an  island  in  the  Susquehanna  River. 
.  .  .  The  plan  was  broken  off  by  the  death  of  its 
chief  advocate  and  jiromoter,  Mr.  Edward  Palmer. 
But  the  idea  of  a  university  for  Virginia  was  not 
lost.  ...  In  ItiGIJ,  the  colonial  Assembly  of 
Virginia  took  into  their  own  hands  the  project  of 
founding  educational  institutions  within  their 
borders.  The  motive  of  the  Virginians  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  great  and  general 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  when  it  established 
Harvard  College,  and  grammar  schools  to  fit 
youth  '  for  j'e  university. '  The  Virginians  voted 
'  that  for  the  advance  of  learning,  education  of 
youth,  supply  of  the  ministry,  and  promotion  of 
piety,  there  be  land  taken  upon  purchases  for  a 
college  and  free  schoole.  and  that  there  be,  with 
as  much  speede  as  may  be  convenient,  houseing 
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erected  thereon  for  entertainment  of  stiident-s  and 
scliollers. '  It  was  also  voted  in  1660  that  the  vari- 
ous commissioners  of  county  courts  take  subscrip- 
tions iin  court  daj's  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  college, 
and  that  the  commissioners  send  orders  through- 
out their  respective  counties  to  the  vestrymen  of  1 
all  the  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
from  such  inhabitants  as  '  have  not  already  sub- 
scribed. '  It  appears  from  the  record  of  this  legis- 
lation in  Hening's  Statutes  of  Virginia  that 
already  in  1660, 'His  Majestie's  Go  vemour.  Council 
of  State,  and  Burgesses  of  the  present  grand 
Assembly  have  severally  subscribed  severall  con- 
sidertible  sumes  of  money  and  quantityes  of  to- 
bacco,' to  be  paid  upon  demand  after  a  place  had 
been  provided  and  built  upon  for  educational 
jiurposes.  A  petition  was  also  recommended  to 
Sir  William  Bereklcy,  tlien  governor  of  Virginia, 
that  the  King  be  petitioned  for  letters  patent 
authorizing  collections  from  '  well  disposetl  peo- 
ple in  England  for  the  erecting  of  colledges  and 
schooles  in  this  countrye. '  This  action  of  the 
Virginians  in  1660  ought  to  be  taken  as  much 
better  evidence  of  an  early  regard  for  education 
in  that  colony  than  the  well-known  saying  of 
Governor  Berkeley  would  seem  to  indicate.  In 
reply  to  an  inquiry  by  the  lords  commissioners 
of  trades  and  plantations  respecting  the  progress 
of  learning  in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  Berkelej- 
said,  '  I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor 
printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hun- 
dred years. '  This  answer  bj'  a  crusty  old  governor 
has  been  quoted  perhaps  too  often  as  an  index  of 
the  real  sentiments  of  colonial  Virginia  toward 
the  cause  of  education.  Not  only  is  the  tone  of 
popular  legislation  entirely  opposed  to  the  cur- 
rent view,  liut  Berkeley's  own  acts  should  modify 
our  judgment  of  his  words.  He  actually  sub- 
scribed, with  other  gentlemen  of  the  colony,  for 
'  a  CoUedge  of  students  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.'  Undoubtedly  Sir  William  did  not  be- 
lieve in  popular  education  as  it  is  now  under- 
stood. If  he  had  done  so.  he  would  have  been 
much  in  advance  of  his  time.  .  .  .  Some  writers 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  college  was 
actually  planted  as  early  as  1661,  but  this  is 
highly  impi'obable.  Early  educational  enact- 
ments in  Virginia  were  like  many  of  those  early 
towns  —  on  paper  only.  And  yet  the  Virginians 
really  meant  to  have  both  towns  and  a  college. 
In  1688-'89,  twenty-five  hundred  pounds  were 
subscribed  by  a  few  wealthy  gentlemen  in  the 
colony  and  by  their  merchant  friends  in  England 
t(}\vard  the  endowment  of  the  higher  education. 
In  1691  the  colonial  Assembly  sent  the  Rev.  James 
Blair,  the  commissary  or  representative  'of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  back  to  England  to  secure  a 
charter  for  the  proposed  college.  Virginia's 
agent  went  straight  to  Queen  jNIarj'  and  explained 
the  educational  ambition  of  her  colony  in  America. 
The  (Jueen  favored  the  idea  of  a  college,  and 
William  wisely  concurred.  The  roj^al  pair  agreed 
to  allow  two  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  quit- 
rents  of  Virginia  toward  building  the  college. 
.  .  .  The  English  Government  concluded  to  give 
not  only  £3,000  in  monej',  but  also  20,000  acres 
of  land,  with  a  tax  of  one  penny  on  every  pound 
of  tobacco  exported  from  ilaryland  and  Virginia, 
together  with  all  fees  and  profits  arising  from 
the  office  of  surveyor-general,  which  were  to  be 
controlled  by  the  president  and  faculty  of  the 
college.  They  were  authorized  to  appoint  special 
surveyors  for  the  coimties  whenever  the  governor 
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and  his  council  thought  it  necessar}'.  These 
privileges,  granted  by  charter  in  1693,  were  of 
great  significance  in  the  economic  history  of 
Virginia.  They  brought  the  entire  land  system 
of  the  colony  into  the  hands  of  a  collegiate  land 
office.  Even  after  the  Revolution,  one-sixth  of 
the  fees  to  all  public  surveyors  continued  to  be 
paid  into  the  college  treasury  down  to  the  year 
1819,  when  this  custom  was  abolished. " — it.  B. 
Adams,  The  College  of  William  and  iLiry  (Circu- 
lars of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Eflucaiion. 
1887,";(«.  1). 

A.  D.  1635.— Massachusetts.— Boston  Latin 
School. — "The  Public  Latin  School  of  Boston 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  exist- 
ing school  within  the  bounds  01  the  United  States. 
It  was  founded  in  the  spring  of  16;3."),  thus  ante- 
dating Harvard  College,  and  has  been  in  continu- 
ous existence  ever  since,  with  the  interruption 
of  a  few  months,  during  the  siege  of  Boston, 
1775-1776."  The  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  school  was  cele- 
brated April  23,  188.5,  on  which  occasion  the 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D.,  delivered  an  address 
from  which  the  following  passages  are  taken: 
"The colony  under  Winthrop  arrived  in  the  Ara- 
bella and  founded  Boston  in  1630.  On  the  4th 
of  September,  1633,  the  Griffin  brought  .John 
Cotton  from  the  Lincolnshire  Boston,  full  of 
pious  spirit  and  wise  plans  for  the  new  colony 
with  which  he  had  cast  in  his  lot.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  possibly  we  owe  to  .John  Cotton 
the  first  suggestion  of  the  first  town-school.  .  .  . 
However  this  may  be,  here  is  the  town  record  of 
the  13th  of  the  second  month,  1635.  It  is  for- 
ever memorable,  for  it  is  the  first  chapter  of  our 
Book  of  Genesis,  the  very  cradle  of  all  our  race: 
'At  a  general  meeting  upon  publique  notice  .  .  . 
it  was  then  generally  agreed  upon  that  our 
brother  Philemon  Pormort  shall  be  entreated  to 
become  scholemaster,  for  the  teaching  and  nour- 
tering  of  children  among  us.'  It  was  two  hun- 
dred and  fift}'  years  ago  to-daj'  [April  23,  1885] 
just  nineteen  years  after  the  day  when  William 
Shakespeare  died,  just  seventy-one  years  after 
the  day  when  he  was  born.  How  simple  that 
short  record  is,  and  how  unconscious  that  short 
view  is  of  the  future  which  is  wrapped  up  in  it! 
Fifty-nine  thousand  children  who  crowd  the  Bos- 
ton public  schools  to-day  —  and  who  can  count 
what  thousands  yet  unborn?  —  are  to  be  heard 
crying  out  for  life  in  the  dry,  quaint  woriis  of 
that  old  vote.  By  it  the  first  educational  insti- 
tution, which  was  to  have  continuous  existence 
in  America,  and  in  it  the  public  school  s)-stem  of 
the  land,  came  into  being.  Philemon  Pormort, 
the  first  teacher  of  the  Latin  School,  is  hardly 
more  than  a  mere  shadow  of  a  name.  It  is  not 
even  clear  that  he  ever  actually  taught  the  school 
at  all.  A  few  years  later,  with  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, after  the  Hutchinson  excitement,  he  dis- 
appears into  the  northern  woods,  and  is  one  of 
the  founders  of  Exeter,  in  New  Hamjishire. 
There  are  rumors  that  he  came  back  to  Boston 
and  died  here,  but  it  is  all  very  uncertain.  .  .  . 
The  name  '  free  school '  in  those  days  seems  to 
have  been  used  to  characterize  an  institution 
which  should  not  be  restricted  to  any  class  of 
children,  and  which  should  not  be  de|iendent  on 
the  fiuctuating  attendance  of  scholars  for  its  sup- 
port. It  looked  forwaril  to  ultimate  endowment, 
like  the  schools  of  England.  The  town  set  apart 
the  rent  of  Deer  Island,  and  some  of  the  other 
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islands  in  tlic  liiirltor.  for  its  lii-lp.  All  the  great 
eitizens.  Governor  Wintlirop,  Governor  Viine, 
.Mr.  Bellinglmni,  and  the  rest,  made  generous 
ei)ntril)Utions  to  it.  But  it  called,  also,  for  sup- 
port from  those  who  sent  their  children  to  it,  and 
who  were  able  to  pay  something;  and  it  was  only 
of  thr  Indian  children  that  it  was  distinctly  pro- 
vided that  lliey  should  be  '  taught  gratis.'  It 
was  older  than" any  of  the  schools  which,  in  a 
few  years,  grew  up  thick  around  it.  The  same 
power  which  made  it  spring  out  of  the  soil  was 
in  all  the  rich  ground  on  which  these  colonists, 
unlike  any  other  colonists  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  had  set  their  feet.  Ko.\bury  had  its 
school  under  the  Apostle  Eliot  in  104.).  Cam- 
bridge was  already  provided  before  1 643.  Charles- 
town  did  not  wait  later  than  16:!t).  Salem  and 
Ipswich  were,  both  of  them,  ready  in  1037.  Ply- 
mouth did  not  begin  its  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion till  1663.  It  was  in"l647  that  the  General 
Court  enacted  that  resolve  which  is  the  great 
charter  of  free  education  iu  our  Conmionwealth, 
in  whose  preamble  and  ordinance  stand  the  im- 
mortal words:  'That  learning  may  not  be  buried 
in  the  grave  of  our  fathers,  in  church  and  Com- 
monwKilth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  en<leavors,  it 
is  therefore  ordered  that  every  township  in  this 
jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them 
to  the  number  of  fifty  hoitseholders,  shall  then 
forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach 
all  such  chihlren  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write 
and  read.'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  of  our 
priority.  But  mere  priority  is  no  great  thing. 
The  real  interest  of  the  beginning  of  the  school 
is  the  large  idea  and  scale  on  which  it  started. 
It  taught  the  children,  little  Indians  and  all.  to 
read  and  write.  But  there  seems  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  taught  also  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  all  that  then  was  deemed  the  higher  knowl- 
edge. It  was  the  town's  only  school  till  1G82." 
—  T/w  OUkxt  S,-h„.,l  In  Aimri'-ii,  iqi.  .5-24. 

A.  D.  1636. — Massachusetts. — Harvard  Col- 
lege,— "  The  lirst  settlers  in  New  England,  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  a  higher  education  than 
could  be  given  in  the  common  schools,  began  at 
once  the  founding  of  a  university.  The  avowed 
object  of  this  university  was  the  training  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  Nothing  could 
show  clearer  the  spirit  of  these  early  colonists. 
Though  less  than  four  thousand  in  number,  and 
scattered  along  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  sixteen  handets,  they  were,  nevertheless,  able 
to  engage  in  such  an  enterprise  before  adequate 
provision  had  been  made  for  food,  raiment,  shel- 
ter, a  civil  government,  or  divine  worship;  at  a 
time  when  soil  and  climate  had  disappointed 
them,  and  their  affairs  were  in  a  most  critical 
condition;  for,  not  only  were  they  called  to  face 
famine,  disease,  and  death,  but  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  surrounding  savage  tribes  were 
threatening  them  with  war.  .  .  .  It  was  near  the 
close  of  1036,  a  little  more  than  si.x  years  after 
the  landing  of  the  Puritans,  when  this  first  step 
was  taken  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony.  At  this  assembly,  presided 
over  by  Sir  Henry  Vane,  governor  of  the  colony, 
the  General  Court  agreedto  give  .£400  {a  munifi- 
cent sum  for  the  time)  towards  the  founding  of 
a  school  or  college,  but  left  the  question  of  its 
location  and  building  to  be  determined  by  the 
Court  that  was  to  sit  in  September  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  This,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  assembly 
'in  which  the  people  by  their  representative's 


ever  gave  their  own  money  to  found  a  jilace  of 
education.'  At  the  ne.\t  Court  it  was  decided  to 
locate  the  college  at  Newtown,  or  '  the  New 
Towne,'  and  twelve  of  the  principal  magistrates 
and  ministers  were  chosen  to  carry  out  this  de- 
sign. A  few  months  later,  the}-  changed  the 
name  of  the  town  to  Cambridge,  not  only  to  tell 
their  posterity  whence  they  came,  but  also,  as 
Quincy  aptly  says,  to  indicate  'the  high  destiny 
to  which  they  intended  tLe  institution  should 
aspire.'  Another  year,  however,  passed  before 
the  College  was  organized.  The  impulse  given 
to  it  then  was  due  to  lud  which  came  from  .so  lui- 
e.xpected  a  tjuarter  that  it  must  have  seemed  to 
the  devout  men  of  New  England  as  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  the  divine  favor.  The  Hev.  .lolm  Har- 
vard, a  Non-conformist  minister,  was  graduiited, 
in  163.'),  from  the  Puritan  college  of  Emmanuel, 
at  Cambridge,  England,  and  came,  two  years 
later,  to  America  and  settled  in  Charlestown, 
where  lie  immediately  took  a  prominent  jiart  in 
town  affairs.  His  contemporaries  gave  him  the 
title  of  reverend,  and  he  is  said  to  have  olliciated 
occasionally  in  Charlestown  as  '  minister  of  God's 
word.'  (!)ne  has  recently  said  of  him  that  he 
was  'beloved  and  honored,  a  well-trained  and 
accomplished  scholar  of  the  type  then  esteemed,' 
and  that  in  the  brief  period  of  his  life  in  America 
—  scarcely  more  than  a  year  —  he  cemented  more 
closely  friendships  that  had  been  begun  in  earlier 
years.  The  project  of  a  college  was  then  en- 
grossing the  thought  of  these  early  friends  and 
doubtless  he  also  became  greatly  interest e<l  in  it. 
Thus  it  happened  that,  when  his  health  failed, 
thro\igh  his  own  love  of  learning  anil  through 
sympathy  with  the  project  of  his  daily  asso- 
ciiites,  he  determined  to  bequeath  one-half  of  his 
estate,  probably  about  £800,  besides  his  excellent 
library  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  volumes, 
towards  the  endowment  of  the  college.  This  be- 
quest rendered  possible  the  immediate  organiza- 
tion of  the  college,  which  went  into  operation 
■  on  the  footing  of  the  ancient  institutions  of 
Europe,'  and,  out  of  gratitude  to  Harvard,  the 
General  Court  voted  that  the  new  institution 
should  bear  his  name." — G.  G.  Bush,  Hurrurd, 
pp.  12-15. 

Also  in:  J.  Quincy,  Hist,  of  Harvurd  ['»i- 
rersity. — S.  A.  Eliot,  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Ilarriird  College. 

A,  D.  1642-1732. — New  England  and  New 
■York. — Early  Common  Schools.  —  "New  Eng- 
land earh-  adopted,  and  has,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, constantly  maintained  the  principle  that 
the  public  should  provide  for  the  instruction  of 
all  the  youth.  That  which  elsewhere,  as  will  be 
found,  was  left  to  local  provision,  as  in  New 
York ;  or  to  charitj-,  as  in  Pennsylvania ;  or  to 
parental  interest,  as  in  Virginia,  was  in  most 
parts  of  New  England  early  secured  by  law.  .  .  . 
The  act  of  1642  in  Massachusetts,  whose  pro- 
visions were  adopted  in  most  of  the  adjacent 
colonies,  was  admirable  as  a  first  legislative  school 
law.  It  was  watchful  of  the  neglect  of  parents, 
and  looked  well  after  the  ignorant  and  the  in 
digent.  But  it  neither  made  schooling  free,  nor 
imposed  a  penalty  for  its  neglect.  .  .  .  Schools 
were  largely  maintained  by  rates,  were  free  only 
to  the  necessitous,  and  in  not  a  few  of  the  less 
populous  districts  closed  altogether  or  never 
opened.  This  led,  five  years  later,  to  more  strin- 
gent legislation.  ...  As  suggesting  the  general 
scope  and  tenor  of  the  law,  the  following  extract 
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is  made.  ...  '  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this 
Court  and  authority  thereof  that  every  township 
within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  in- 
creased them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders, 
sliall  then  forthwitli  appoint  one  within  their 
town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to 
him,  to  write  and  read;  whose  wages  shall  be 
paid,  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such 
children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by 
way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who 
order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint; 
provided  that  those  who  send  their  children  be 
not  oppressed  by  pa3'ing  much  more  than  they 
can  have  them  taught  for  in  the  adjoining  towns. 
And  it  is  further  ordered  that  where  anj-  town 
shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
families  or  house-holders,  they  shall  set  up  a 
<rrammar-school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to 
instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for 
the  university;  and  if  any  town  neglect  the  per- 
formance hereof,  above  one  year,  then  every  such 
town  shall  pay  five  pounds  perannum  tothe  next 
such  school,  till  they  shall  perform  this  order.' 
.  .  .  Three  years  after  the  law  just  cited  Con- 
necticut passed  a  very  similar  one.  ...  In 
Rhode  Island  there  was  no  attempt  at  a  school 
sj'stem  prior  to  the  efforts  of  John  Rowland  about 
1790.  There  were  schools  in  both  Providence 
and  Newport ;  but  the  colony  was  small  (with  a 
population  of  less  than  ten  thousand  in  1700), 
broken  into  feeble  settlements,  and  offering  little 
opportunity  for  organization.  ...  It  is  claimed 
that,  at  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  in  New  York 
(1664).  so  general  was  the  educational  spirit, 
almost  every  town  in  the  colony  had  its  regular 
school  and  more  or  less  permanent  teachers. 
After  the  occupation  of  the  province  by  the  Eng- 
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tution,  founded  upon  the  English  idea  of  a  '  free 
school,'  was  formally  chartered  in  1697  as  the 
'  William  Penn  Charter  School.'  It  was  intended 
as  the  head  of  a  system  of  schools  for  all.  rather 
than  a  single  school  for  a  select  few,  an  idea 
which  the  founders  of  the  Charitable  School, 
fifty  years  later,  had  also  in  mind  —  an  idea 
which  was  never  carried  out  in  the  history  of 
either  institution.  The  failure  of  Penn's  scheme 
of  government,  and  the  turmoil  during  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  arising  from  the 
conflicts  between  different  political  parties,  for  a 
time  influenced  very  decidedly  educational  zeal 
in  the  province.  The  government,  which  at  the 
outset  had  taken  such  high  ground  on  the  sub- 
ject, ceased  to  e.xert  itself  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  several  religious  denominations  and 
the  people  themselves  in  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions took  up  the  burden  and  planted  schools  as 
best  they  could  throughout  the  growing  colony. 
.  .  .  Feeling  the  importance  for  some  provision 
to  supplement  the  education  then  given  in  the 
established  schools,  Benjamin  Franklin  as  early 
as  1743  drew  up  a  proposal  for  establishing  an 
academy.  .  .  .  He  secured  the  assistance  of  a 
number  of  friends,  many  of  them  members  of 
the  famous  Junto,  and  then  published  his  pam- 
phlet entitled  '  Proposals  Relating  to  the  Educa- 
tion of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania.' .  .  .  On  all  sides 
the  paper  met  with  great  favor  and  generous 
support.  The  result  was  the  organization  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  24  of  those  who 
had  subscribed  to  the  scheme  of  the  Academy, 
with  Franklin  as  president.  This  bodj'  immedi- 
ately set  about  to  realize  the  object  of  the 
pamphlet,  and  nourished  by  subscriptions,  lot- 
teries, and  gifts  the  Academy  was  placed  in  a 
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Tliirteen  years  after  the  surrender,  a  Latin  school 
was  opened  in  the  city ;  but  the  first  serious  at- 
tempt to  provide  regular  schooling  was  in  the 
work  of  the  '  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel '  (1704)  in  the  founding  of  Trinity  School. 
The  society  kept  up  an  efficient  organization,  for 
many  years,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  established  and  chiefly  supported  more 
than  twenty  schools  in  the  colony.  About  1732, 
also,  there  was  established  in  New  York  cit}'  a 
school  after  the  plan  of  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
free  as  that  was  free,  and  which  became,  accord- 
ing to  eminent  authority,  the  germ  of  the  later 
King's  (now  Columbia)  College. " — R.  G.  Boone, 
Eklnciition  in  the  United  St(tte.i,  cJi.  3. 

A.  D.  1683-1779. — Pennsylvania. — Origin  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. — "Education 
had  not  been  over-locjked  in  the  policy  of  Penn. 
In  his  Frame  of  Government  we  read :  '  The 
governor  and  provincial  council  shall  erect  and 
order  all  public  schools,  and  encourage  and  re- 
ward the  authors  of  useful  sciences  and  laudable 
inventions,  in  the  said  province.  .  .  .  And  .  .  . 
a  committee  of  manners,  education  and  arts,  that 
all  wicked  and  scandalous  living  maj'  be  pre- 
vented, and  that  youth  may  be  successively 
trained  up  in  virtue  and  useful  knowledge  and 
arts.'  The  first  movement  to  establish  an  educa- 
tional institution  of  a  high  grade  was  in  the 
action  of  the  Executive  Council  which  proposed, 
November  17,  1683,  'That  Care  be  Taken  about 
the  Learning  and  Instruction  of  Youth,  to  wit : 
A  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.'  It  was  not  un- 
til 1689,  however,  that  the  '  Public  Grammar 
School '  was  set  up  in  Philadelphia.     This  insti- 
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prised  three  schools,  the  Latin,  the  English,  and 
the  mathematical,  over  each  of  which  was  placed  a 
master,  one  of  whom  was  the  rector  of  the  insti- 
tution. .  .  .  The  English  School  was  neglected. 
The  other  schools  were  favored,  especially  the 
Latin  School.  In  the  eyes  of  Franklin  and  many 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Academy,  the  English 
School  was  the  one  of  chief  importance.  AVhat 
we  would  call  a  '  starving  out '  process  was  be- 
gun by  which  the  English  School  was  kept  in  a 
weak  condition,  most  of  the  funds  going  to  the 
Latin  School.  .  .  .  The  success  of  the  Academy 
was  so  gratifying  to  all  interested  in  it  that  it 
was  determined  to  apply  for  a  charter.  This 
was  granted  to  the  trustees  by  Thomas  and 
Richard  Penn,  the  proprietors,  on  July  13,  1753. 
Desirous  at  the  same  time  of  enlarging  the  course 
of  instruction,  the  trustees  elected  Mr.  AVilliam 
Smith  teacher  of  logic,  rhetoric,  natural  and 
moral  philosophy.  Mr.  Smith  accepted  the  posi- 
tion and  entered  upon  his  duties  at  the  Academy 
in  3Iay,  1754.  The  history  of  the  institution 
from  this  date,  whether  known  as  the  Academy 
or  the  College,  to  1779  is  the  history  of  the  life 
of  William  Smith." — J.  L.  Stewart,  Hist.  Sketch 
of  the  Unireniti/  of  Pennsyhania  (U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  Circnhir  of  Inf/rmntion,  1892,  ito. 
2:  Benj.  Franklin  iind  the  I'nii:.  ch.  4). 

A.  D.  1701-1717. — Connecticut. — Yale  Col- 
lege.— "For  si.xty  years  the  only  school  for 
higher  education  in  New  England  had  been  Har- 
vard College,  at  Cambridge.  The  people,  and 
especially  the  clergy,  of  Connecticut  naturally 
desired  the  benefit  of  a  similar  establishment 
nearer  home.    The  three  ministers  of  New  Haven, 
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Milford,  and  Branforil  tirst  moved  in  tlie  ciitcr- 
prisu.  Ten  ministers,  nine  of  them  being  gradu- 
Htes  of  Harvard  College,  met  at  Branfonl  [171)1] 
and  made  a  contribution  from  their  liliraries  of 
about  forty  volumes  in  folio  '  for  the  founding 
of  a  college.'  Other  dcmations  i)reseuth'  came 
in.  An  Act  of  Incorporation  was  granted  by  the 
General  Court.  It  created  a  body  of  trustees, 
not  to  be  more  than  eleven  in  number  nor  fewer 
than  seven,  all  to  be  clergymen  and  at  least  forty 
years  of  age.  The  Court  endowed  the  College 
with  an  annual  grant,  subject  to  be  discontinued 
at  pleasure,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
in  'country  pay,' — ecjuivalcnt  to  sixty  pounds 
sterling.  'The  College  might  hold  property  '  not 
exceeding  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum';  its  students  were  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  from  military  service;  and 
the  Governor  and  his  Council  gave  a  formal  ap- 
proval of  its  application  to  the  citizens  for  pecu- 
niary aid.  .  .  .  The  lirst  President  was  Abraham 
I'ierson.  minister  of  Killingworth,  at  which  place 
he  continued  to  reside,  though  the  designated 
seat  of  the  College  was  at  Saybrook.  Eight  stu- 
dents were  admitted,  and  arranged  in  classes. 
At  each  of  the  lirst  two  annual  commencements 
one  person,  at  the  third  three  [lersons,  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Presideut  Pier- 
son  was  succeeded,  at  his  death,  by  Mr.  Andrew-, 
minister  at  .Milford,  to  which  place  the  elder  pu- 
pils were  aceordingl)'  transferred,  wiiile  the  rest 
went  to  Saybrook.  where  two  tutors  had  been 
jirovided  to  assist  their  studies.  .  .  .  For  nearly 
twenty  years  the  College  of  Connecticut  .  .  . 
continued  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  experiment. 
While  the  rector  taught  some  youth  at  Milford, 
and  two  tutors  had  other  pupils  at  Saybrook, 
and  the  few  scores  of  books  which  had  been 
obtained  for  a  library  were  divided  between 
the  two  places,  tliere  was  small  prospect  of  the 
results  for  which  institutions  of  learning  are 
created.  Notw-ithstanding  the  general  agree- 
ment that  whatever  facilities  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation could  be  commanded  should  be  brought 
together  and  combined,  the  choice  of  the  place 
was  embarrassed  by  various  considerations.  .  .  . 
Saybrook,  Wethersfield,  Hartford,  and  New  Ha- 
ven competed  with  each  other  for  the  preference, 
olTering  such  contributions  as  they  were  able 
towards  the  erection  of  a  college  building.  The 
olTer  from  New  Haven,  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  town,  was  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
The  plan  of  fixing  the  College  there,  promoted 
by  the  great  influence  of  Governor  Saltonstall, 
was  adopted  by  the  trustees;  and  with  money 
obtjiined  by  jirivate  gifts,  and  two  lumdred  and 
fifty  pounds  accruing  from  a  sale  of  land  given 
by  the  General  Asseml)lv,  a  building  was  begun 
[1717],  which  finally  cost  a  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  .  .  .  The  Assembly  gave  the  College  a 
hundred  pounds.  Jeremiah"  Dunimer  sent  from 
England  a  substantial  present  of  books.  Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall  contributed  fifty  jjounds  ster- 
ling, and  the  same  sum  was  presented  by  Jahleel 
Brenton,  of  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island.  But  the 
chief  patronage  came  from  Elihu  Yale,— a 
native  of  New  Haven,  but  long  resident  in  the 
East  Indies,  where  he  liad  been  Governor  of  Fort 
St.  George.  He  was  now  a  citizen  of  London, 
and  Governor  of  the  East  India  Company.  His 
contributions,  continued  through  seven"  years, 
amounted  to  some  four  hundred  "pounds  sterling; 
and  he  was  understood  to  have  made  arrange- 


ments for  a  further  bounty  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  which,  however,  through  unfortunate 
accidents,  never  came  to  its  destination.  The 
province  made  a  grant  of  forty  pounds  annually 
for  seven  vear.s. " — .1.  G.  Palfrev,  J/i.i/.  af  AVw 
Ennhliitl.  hi-.    1.  eh.   11,  <u«l  hk.  n',  cli.  4  ('•.  4). 

A.  D.  1746-1787.— New  'Vork.— King's  Col- 
lege, now  Columbia  College. — "The  establish- 
ment of  a  ciillege  in  the  city  of  New  York  was 
many  years  in  agitation  before  the  design  was 
carried  into  ell'ect.  At  length,  under  an  act  of 
Assembly  passed  in  Decendjer,  174G,  and  other 
similar  acts  which  followed,  moneys  were  rai.scd 
by  ])ublic  lottery  'for  the  encouragement  of 
learning  and  towards  the  founding  a  college' 
within  the  colony.  These  moneys  were,  in  No- 
vember. M'A,  vested  in  trustees.  .  .  .  The  trus- 
tees, in  Novend)er,  1753,  invited  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  President  of  the 
intended  college.  Dr.  Johnson  consequently  re- 
moved to  New  York  in  the  month  of  April  fol- 
lowing, and  in  July,  1754,  commenced  the  in- 
struction of  a  class  of  students  in  u  room  of  the 
school-house  belonging  to  Trinity  Church  ;  but  he 
would  not  absolutely  accept  the  presidency  until 
after  the  jiassing  of  the  charter.  This  took  place 
on  the  31st  of  October  in  the  same  year,  1754; 
from  which  period  the  existence  of  the  college 
is  properly  to  be  dated.  The  Governors  of  the 
college,  named  in  the  charter,  are  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  lirst  Lord  Conunissiouer 
for  Trade  and  Plantations,  both  empowered  to  act 
by  proxies;  the  Lieutenant-governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, !Uid  several  other  public  officers;  together 
with  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  the  senior  min- 
ister of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church, 
the  ministers  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  of 
the  French  Church,  of  the  Presbyterian  Congre- 
gation, and  the  President  of  the  college,  all  ex 
officio,  and  twenty-four  of  the  principal  gentle- 
men of  the  city.  The  college  was  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  King's  College.  Previously  to 
the  passing  of  the  charter,  a  parcel  of  ground  to 
the  westward  of  Broadway,  bounded  by  Barclay, 
Church,  and  Murray  streets  and  the  Hudson 
River,  had  been  destined  by  the  vestry  of  Trinity 
Church  as  a  site  for  the  college  edifice;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, after  the  charter  was  granted,  a  grant 
of  the  land  was  made  on  the  13th  of  .May,  1755. 
.  .  .  The  part  of  the  land  thus  grantdl  by  Trinity 
Church,  not  occupied  for  college  ]Hirposes,  was 
leased,  and  became  a  very  valuable  endowment 
to  the  college.  The  sources  whence  the  funds 
of  the  institution  were  derived,  besides  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lotteries  above  mentioneil,  were  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  private  individuals  in 
this  country,  and  sums  obtained  by  agents  who 
were  subsequently  sent  to  England  and  France. 
In  May,  1760,  the  college  buildings  began  to  be 
occupied.  In  1763  a  grammar  school  was  estab- 
lished. In  March,  1763,  Dr.  Johnson  resigned  the 
presidency,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Myles Cooper,  of  Ox- 
ford, who  had  previously  been  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  Moral  Philo.sopby  and  assistant  to  the 
President,  was  elected  in  his  place.  ...  In  con- 
sequence of  the  dispute  between  this  and  the  par- 
ent country,  Dr.  Cooper  returned  to  England,  and 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore  was  appointed  praeses 
pro  temjiore  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Cooper, 
who,  however,  did  not  return.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  business  of 
the  college  was  almost  entirely  broken  up,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  return  of  peace  that  its 
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affairs  -n-ere  again  regularly  attended  to.  In 
May,  1784,  the  college,  upon  its  own  application, 
was  erected  into  a  university:  its  corporate  title 
was  changed  from  King's  College  to  Columbia 
College,  and  it  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
a  board  termed  Regents  of  the  University.  .  .  , 
The  college  continued  under  that  government 
until  April,  1787,  when  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  restored  it  to  its  original  position  under  the 
present  name  of  Columbia  College.  ...  At  the 
same  time  a  new  body  was  created,  called  by  the 
same  name,  '  The  Regents  of  the  University, ' 
under  which  all  the  seminaries  of  learning  men- 
tioned in  the  act  creating  it  were  placed  by  the 
legislature.  This  body  still  exists  under  its 
original  name." — Columbia  College  Handbook,  pp. 
5-9. 

A.  D.  1776-1880.— New  England  and  New 
York. — State  School  Systems. — "  It  was  not 
until  over  thirty  years  after  the  clo.se  of  the  war 
of  1776  that  a  regular  system  of  schools  at  the 
public  expense  was  established.  New  England 
boasted  with  pride  of  being  the  first  in  educa- 
tion, as  she  had  been  in  war.  Her  example  was 
closely  followed  by  the  other  States.  In  New 
York,  in  1805,  many  gentlemen  of  prominence 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  free 
school  in  New  York  City  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  persons  in  indigent  circumstances, 
and  who  did  not  belong  to,  or  were  not  provided 
for  by,  any  religious  society.  These  public- 
spirited  gentlemen  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Legislature,  setting  forth  the  benefits  that  would 
result  to  society  from  educating  such  children, 
and  that  it  would  enable  them  more  effectually 
to  accomplish  the  objects  of  their  institution  if 
the  schools  were  incorporated.  The  bill  of  in- 
corporation was  passed  April  9,  1805.  This  was 
the  nucleus  from  which  the  present  system  of 
public  schools  started  into  existence.  Later  on, 
in  the  year  1808,  we  find  from  annual  printed 
reports  that  two  free  schools  were  opened  and 
were  in  working  order.  ...  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  founders  of  these  schools  —  among 
whom  the  names  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  Ferdinand 
de  Peyster,  John  JIurray,  and  Leonard  Bleecker 
stand  prominent  as  officers  —  to  avoid  the  teach- 
ings of  any  religious  society;  but  there  were 
among  the  people  many  who  thought  that  suffi- 
cient care  was  not  being  bestowed  upon  relig- 
ious instruction ;  to  please  these  malcontents  the 
literary  studies  of  the  pupils  were  suspended 
one  afternoon  in  every  week,  and  an  association 
of  fifty  ladies  of  '  distinguished  consideration  in 
society '  met  on  this  day  and  examined  the  chil- 
dren in  their  respective  catechisms.  .  .  .  To  read, 
write,  and  know  arithmetic  in  its  first  branches 
correctly,  was  the  extent  of  the  educational  ad- 
vantages which  the  founders  of  the  free-school 
system  deemed  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  purposes." — A.  H.  Rhine,  The  Early 
Free  Srlionh  <if  Am.  (Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Mitrch.  ISSO). 

A.  D.  1785-1880.— The  United  States.— 
Land-grants  for  Schools. — "The  question  of 
the  endowment  of  educational  institutions  by  the 
Government  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  education  seems 
to  have  met  no  serious  opposition  in  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation,  and  no  memljer  raised  his 
voice  against  this  vital  and  essential  provision 
relating  to  it  in  the  ordinance  of  !May  "-(),  1785, 
'  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  lands 
in  the  Western  Territory. '  Tliis  provided  :  '  There 


sliall  be  reserved  the  lot  No.  16  of  every  town- 
ship for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within 
said  township.'  This  was  an  endowment  of  640 
acres  of  land  (one  section  of  land,  one  mile  square) 
in  a  township  6  miles  square,  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  public  .schools  '  within  said 
township.'  The  manner  of  establi.shment  of 
public  schools  thereunder,  or  by  whom,  was  not 
mentioned.  It  was  a  reservation  by  the  United 
States,  and  advanced  and  established  a  principle 
which  finally  dedicated  one  thirty-sixth  part  of 
all  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  as  to  mineral,  &c.,  to  the  cause 
of  education  by  public  schools.  ...  In  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  July  13,  1787,  according  to 
order,  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the 
'Territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio '  came  on,  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed  [.seeNoiiTiiwEST  Tkhiutory:  A.  D.  1787]. 
It  contained  the  following:  'Art.  3.  Religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever 
be  encouraged.'  The  provision  of  the  ordinance 
of  May  20,  1785,  relating  to  the  reservation  of  the 
sixteenth  section  in  every  township  of  public 
land,  was  the  inception  of  the  present  rule  of 
reservation  of  certain  sections  of  land  for  school 
purposes.  The  endowment  was  the  subject  of 
much  legislation  in  the  3'ears  following.  The 
question  was  raised  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  L'nited  States  should  not  organize,  control, 
and  manage  these  public  schools  so  endowed. 
The  reservations  of  lands  were  made  by  sur- 
vej'ors  and  duly  returned.  This  policy  at  once 
met  with  enthusiastic  approval  from  the  jiublic, 
and  was  tacitly  incorporated  into  the  American 
system  as  one  of  its  fundamental  organic  ideas. 
Whether  the  public  schools  thus  endowed  by  the 
United  States  were  to  be  under  national  or  State 
control  remained  a  question,  and  the  lands  were 
held  in  reservation  merelv  until  after  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Ohio'  in  1803.  ...  To  each 
organized  Territory,  after  1803,  was  and  now  is 
reserved  the  sixteenth  section  (until  after  the 
Oregon  Territory  act  reserved  the  thirty-sixth  as 
well)  for  school  purposes,  which  reservation  is 
carried  into  grant  and  confirmation  by  the  terms 
of  the  act  of  admission  of  the  Territory  or  State 
into  the  Union:  the  State  then  becoming  a  trus- 
tee for  school  jnirposes.  These  grants  of  land 
were  made  from  the  public  domain,  and  to  .States 
only  which  were  known  as  public-land  States. 
Twelve  States,  from  March  3,  1803,  known  as 
public-land  States,  received  the  allowance  of  the 
sixteenth  section  to  August  14,  1848.  .  .  .  Con- 
gress, June  13,  1812,  and  May  26,  1824,  by  the 
acts  ordering  the  survey  of  certain  towns  and 
villages  in  Missouri,  reserved  for  the  support  of 
schools  in  the  towns  and  villages  named,  pro- 
vided that  the  whole  amount  reserved  should  not 
exceed  one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  lands  in- 
cluded in  the  general  survey  of  such  town  or 
village.  These  lots  were  reserved  and  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools.  Saint  Louis  received 
a  large  fund  from  this  source.  ...  In  the  act 
for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
August  14.  1848,  Senator  Stephen"  A.  Douglas 
inserted  an  additional  grant  for  school  purposes 
of  the  thirty-sixth  section  in  each  township,  with 
indemnity  for  all  public-land  States  thereafter  to 
be  admitted,  making  the  reservation  for  school 
purposes  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections. 
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or  1.2S0  nrrcs  in  each  township  of  six  milos 
Bqiiare  reserved  in  luiblic-land  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  eonllrined  hy  prant  in  terms  in  the 
net  of  adniis.sion  of  such  State  or  Territory  into 
the  Union.  From  Mareli  13,  18.53.  to  .Iniie  30, 
18y0.  sevtui  States  liave  been  admitted  into  tlie 
Union  liaving  a  grant  of  tlie  sixteentli  and  thirty- 
sixtli  section's,  and  the  same  area  has  been  re- 
served in  eiglit  Territories. "— T.  Donaklson,  The 
Piililic  Ihiiitdin.  c/i.  13. 

A.  D.  1789.— The  United  States.— "  Tlie 
Constitution  of  tlie  I'nitcd  States  makes  no  pro- 
vi.si()ii  for  the  education  of  the  jieojilc;  and  in  the 
Convention  that  framed  it,  I  believe  the  subject 
was  not  even  mentioned.  A  motion  to  insert  a 
clause  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional university  was  voted  down.  I  believe  it 
is  also  the  fact,  that  the  Constitutions  of  only 
three  of  the  thirteen  original  States  made  the 
obligation  to  maintain  n  system  of  Free  Schools 
a  part  of  their  fundamental  law." — H.  Mann, 
I.K-I'n  mill  AiiiiiKil  Riii'tson  h'tliinitiiiii.  lift.  ."). 

A.  D.  1793.  — Massachusetts.  —  Williams 
College.—"  Williams  College,  at  AVilliamstown, 
Kerkshirc  County,  Ma.ss.,  was  chartered  in  17U3. 
The  town  and  the  college  were  named  in  honor 
of  Col,  Ephraim  Williams,  who  had  command 
of  the  forts  in  the  Hoosac  Valley,  and  was  killed 
in  a  battle  with  the  French  and  Indians,  Sep- 
tember 8,  IT.").").  By  his  will  he  established  a 
free  school  in  the  township  which  was  to  bear 
his  name.  The  most  advanced  students  of  this 
free  school  became  the  first  college  class,  num- 
bering 4,  and  received  the  regular  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  the  autumn  of  1795.  The 
small  amount  left  by  the  will  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liams was  carefully  managed  for  30  years  by  the 
executors,  and  they  then  obtained  permission 
from  the  State  legislature  to  carry  out  the  be- 
nevolent inirposes  of  the  testator.  The  fund  for 
building  was  increased  by  individual  sul)scrip- 
tions,  and  by  the  avails  of  a  lottery,  which  the 
general  court  granted  for  that  purpose.  The 
building  which  is  now  known  as  West  College 
was  then  erected  for  the  use  of  the  free  school 
and  was  finished  in  1790.  .  .  .  The  free  school 
was  opened  in  1791,  with  Rev.  Ebenezer  Fitch, 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  as  preceptor,  and 
yiY.  .John  Lester  as  assistant.  .  .  .  The  success 
of  the  school  was  so  great  that  the  next  year  the 
trustees  asked  the  legislature  to  incorporate  the 
school  into  a  college.  This  was  done,  and  a 
grant  of  $4,000  was  made  from  the  State  treasury 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus. The  college  was  put  under  the  care  of 
13  trustees,  who  elected  Preceptor  Fitch  the  first 
president  of  the  college." — E.  B.  Parsons  ({7.  & 
Bureau  nf  Kilneiition,  Circuhir  nf  Information, 
1891.  /(".  ()  .■  Ilixt.  'if  lliijhe.r  Education  in  Mass., 
cli.  9). 

A.  D.  1795-1867.— The  United  States.— 
State  School  Funds. — "Connecticut  took  the 
lead  in  the  creation  of  a  permanent  fund  for 
the  support  of  schools.  The  district  known  as 
the  Western  Reserve,  in  Northern  Ohio,  had 
been  secured  to  her  in  the  adjustment  of  her 
claims  to  lands  confirmed  to  her  by  the  charter 
of  King  Charles  II.  The  Legislature  of  the 
State,  in  179."),  passed  an  act  directing  the  sale  of 
all  the  land  embraced  in  the  Reserve,  and  setting 
apart  the  avails  as  a  jjerpetual  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  common  schools.  The  amount 
realized  was  about  $1,120,000.  .  .  .  New  York 


was  the  next  State  to  establish  a  cominon  school 
fund  for  the  aid  and  maintenance  of  schools  in 
the  several  school  districts  of  the  State.  The 
other  Northern  States  except  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  one  or  two  others, 
have  established  similar  funds.  ...  In  all  the 
new  States,  the  .'iOO.OOO  acres,  given  by  act  of 
Congress,  on  their  admission  into  the  Union,  for 
the  support  of  schools,  have  been  sacredly  set 
apart  for  that  pur|iosc,  and  generally  other  lands 
belonging  to  the  St.-itcs  have  been  added  to  the 
fund.  .  .  .  Prior  to  the  war  the  Slave  .Slates  had 
made  attempts  to  establish  ])Ians  for  pojiular 
education,  but  with  results  of  an  unsatisfactory 
character.  In  Virginia  a  school  system  was  in 
force  for  the  education  of  the  chiidren  of  indi- 
gent white  persons.  In  North  Carolina  a  large 
school  fund,  exceeding  two  millions  of  dollars, 
had  been  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  schools. 
In  all  of  these  States  comnion  schools  had  been 
introduced,  but  they  did  not  flourish  as  in  the 
North  and  West.  .  .  .  There  was  not  the  same 
population  of  small  and  independent  farmers, 
whose  families  could  be  united  into  a  school  dis- 
trict, .  .  .  A  more  serious  obstacle  was  the  slave 
population,  constituting  one-third  of  the  whole, 
and  in  some  of  the  States  more  than  half,  whom 
it  was  thought  dangerous  to  educate." — V.  M. 
Rice,  Spifiiil  Report  on  the  Present  State  of  Edu- 
ciifion,  1867,  pp.  10-23. 

A.  D.  1804-1837.  —  Michigan.  —  The  Uni- 
versity.—  "In  1804,  when  Jlichigan  was  organ- 
ized as  a  Territory,  Congress  granted  a  township 
of  land  for  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  the  uni- 
versity to  be  established  in  1817  was  to  be  in 
accordance  with  this  grant.  The  Territorial 
governiuent  committed  the  interests  of  higher 
education  to  the  care  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Judges,  and  it  is  supposed  that  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  Hon.  A.  B.  Woodward,  then  presiding 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  that  the  act  establishing  a  university 
was  framed.  A  portion  of  this  most  curious  docu- 
ment of  the  early  history  of  Michigan  will  be 
given.  It  is  entitled  '  An  act  to  cstabli-sh  the 
Catholepistemiad  or  University  Michigania. '  '  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  Judges  of  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  That  there  shall  be  in  the 
said  Territory  a  catholepistemiad  or  university 
denominated  the  Catholepistemiad  or  University 
Michigania.  The  Catholepistemiad  or  University 
of  Michigania  shall  be  composed  of  thirteen 
didaxum  or  professorships;  first,  a  didaxia  or 
professorship  catholepistemia,  or  universal  sci- 
ence, the  dictator  or  professor  of  which  shall 
be  president  of  the  institution ;  second,  a  didaxia 
or  professorship  of  anthropoglassica,  or  literature 
embracing  all  of  the  episteiuum  or  sciences  rela- 
tive to  language;  third,  a  didaxia  or  professor- 
ship of  mathematica  or  mathematics;  fourth,  a 
didaxia  or  jirofessorship  of  physiognostica  or 
natural  history,  -etc'  The  act  thus  continues 
through  the  whole  range  of  the  '  thirteen  di- 
daxum'; the  remaining  nine  are  as  follows: 
Natural  philosophy,  astronoiny,  chemistry,  med- 
ical sciences,  economical  sciences,  ethical  sci- 
ences, military  sciences,  historical  sciences,  and 
intellectual.  Tlie  university  was  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  professors  and  president,  who 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  while  the 
Institution  was  to  be  the  center  and  controlling 
power  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State. 
It  was  to  be  supported  by  taxation  by  an  in- 
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crease  of  the  amount  of  taxes  already  levied,  by 
15  per  cent.  Also  power  was  given  to  raise 
money  for  the  support  of  the  university  by 
means  of  lotteries.  This  remarkable  document 
was  not  without  its  influence  in  shaping  the 
public  school  policy  of  Michigan,  lint  it  was 
man}-  years  before  the  State  appro.ximated  its 
learned  provisions.  Impracticable  as  this  edu- 
cational plan  appears  for  a  handful  of  people  in 
the  woods  of  Michigan,  it  served  as  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  build.  The  officers  and  president 
were  duly  appointed,  and  the  work  of  the  new 
university  began  at  once.  At  first  the  university 
appeared  as  a  school  board,  to  establish  and 
maintain  primary  schools  which  they  held  under 
their  charge.  Then  followed  a  course  of  study 
for  classical  academies,  and  finall}-,  in  October, 
1817.  an  act  was  passed  establishing  a  college  in 
the  city  of  Detroit  called  '  The  First  College  of 
Michigania. '  .  .  .  The  people  contributed  liber- 
ally to  these  early  schools,  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  dollars  being  subscribed  at  the  begin- 
ning. .  .  .  An  act  was  passed  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1821,  bj'  the  Governor  and  Judges  estab- 
lishing a  university  in  Detroit  to  take  the  place 
of  the  catholepistemiad  and  to  be  called  the 
'  University  of  Michigan. '  In  its  charter  nearly 
all  the  powers  of  the  former  institution  were 
substantially  confirmed,  except  the  provision  for 
ta.\es  and  lotteries.  .  .  .  The  second  corporation, 
known  as  the  '  University  of  Michigan,"  carried 
on  the  work  of  education  already  begun  from 
1831  to  the  third  organization,  in  1837.  The 
education  was  very  limited,  consisting  in  one 
classical  academy  at  Detroit,  and  part  of  the 
time  a  Lancasterian  school.  The  boards  of  edu- 
cation kept  up  and  transmitted  the  university 
idea  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  said  truly 
and  legally  that  there  was  one  University  of 
Michigan,  which  passed  through  three  successive 
stages  <jf  development  marked  by  the  dates  1817, 
1821,  and  1837,"  at  which  time  it  was  removed  to 
Ann  Arbor. — F.  W.  Blackmar,  Federal  and 
State  Aid  to  Higher  Education  (U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education,  Circular  of  Information,  1890,  no.  1), 
2ip.  239-241. 

Also  in:  E.  M.  Farrand,  Hist,  of  the  Univer- 
iity  of  Michigan. — A.  Ten  Brook,  American  State 
TTnirersities. 

A.  D.  1818-1821. — Massachusetts. — Amherst 
College.  —  "Amherst  College  originated  in  a 
.strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  have  a  college  near  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  where  the  students  should  be  free 
from  the  temptations  of  a  large  cit_y,  where  the 
expenses  of  an  education  should  not  be  beyond 
the  means  of  tliose  who  had  but  little  money,  and 
where  tlie  moral  and  religious  influences  should 
be  of  a  decidedl_v  Christian  character.  .  .  .  The 
ministers  of  Franklin  County,  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Shelburne  May  18,  1815,  expressed  it  as  their 
opinion  that  a  literary  institution  of  high  order 
ought  to  be  established  in  Hampshire  County, 
and  tliat  the  town  of  Amherst  appeared  to  tliem 
to  be  the  most  eligible  place  for  it.  Their  earlj' 
efforts  for  a  literary  institution  in  Hampshire 
County  resulted  in  the  first  place  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  academy  in  Amherst,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  the  "year  1816.  ...  In  the  year 
1818  a  constitution  "was  adopted  by  the  trustees 
of  Amherst  Academy,  for  the  raising  and  man- 
agement of  a  fund  'of  at  least  $,50,000,  for  the 
classical   education  of  indigent  young  men  of 


piety  and  talents  for  the  Chri.stian  ministry.  .  .  . 
This  charity  fund  may  be  said  to  be  the  basis  of 
Amherst  College,  for  though  it  was  raised  by  the 
trustees  of  Amherst  Academy  it  was  really  in- 
tended to  be  the  foundation  of  a  college,  and  has 
always  been  a  part  of  the  permanent  funds  of 
Amherst  College,  kept  sacredly  from  all  other 
funds  for  the  specific  object  for  which  it  was 
given.  .  .  .  This  was  for  many  years  the  only 
permanent  fun<lof  Amherst  College,  and  without 
this  it  would  have  seemed  impossible  at  one  time 
to  preserve  the  very  existence  of  the  college.  So 
Amherst  College  grew  out  of  Amherst  Academy, 
and  was  built  permanently  on  the  charity  fund 
raised  by  the  trustees  of  that  academy.  .  ".  .  Al- 
though the  charity  fund  of  .foO.OOO  had  been  re- 
ceived in  1818,  it  was  not  till  1820  tliat  the  re- 
cipient felt  justified  in  going  forward  to  erect 
buildings  for  a  college  in  Amherst.  Efforts  were 
made  for  the  removal  of  Williams  College  from 
Williamstown  to  Hampshire  County,  and  to  have 
the  charit}'  fund  used  in  connection  with  that 
college ;  and.  if  that  were  done,  it  was  not  certain 
that  Amherst  could  be  regarded  as  the  best  loca- 
tion for  the  college.  But  the  legislature  of  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  decided  that  Williams  College  could  not 
be  removed  from  Williamstown,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  for  tlie  friends  of  the  new  institution 
to  go  on  with  their  plans  for  locating  it  at  Am- 
herst. .  .  .  This  first  college  edifice  was  ready 
for  occupation  and  dedicated  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1821.  In  the  montli  of  May,  ls21.  Rev. 
Zephaniah  Swift  Jloore,  D.  D..  was  unanimously 
elected  liy  the  trustees  of  Amherst  Academy 
president  of  the  new  institution." — T.  P.  Field 
(U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of  Informa- 
tion, 1891,  no.  &:  Hist,  of  Higher  Education  in 
Mass.).  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1837.— Massachusetts. — Horace  Mann 
and  the  State  System. —  "  When  Massachusetts, 
in  1837,  created  a  Board  of  Education,  then  were 
first  united  into  a  somewhat  related  whole  the 
more  or  less  excellent  but  varied  and  independ- 
ent organizations,  and  a  beginning  made  for  a 
State  system.  It  was  this  massing  of  forces,  and 
the  hearty  co-operation  he  initiated,  in  which  the 
work  of  Horace  Mann  showed  its  matchless 
greatness.  'Rarely,'  it  has  been  said,  'have 
great  ability,  unselfish  devotion,  and  brilliant 
success,  been  so  united  in  the  course  of  a  single 
life.'  A  successful  lawj-er,  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  with  but  limited  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher,  he  has  left  his  impuess  upon 
the  educational  sentiments  of,  not  only  >>ew 
England,  but  the  United  States." — R.  G.  Boone, 
Ed7ication  in  the  U.  S..  p.  103. 

A.  D.  1840-1886.— The  United  States.— Pro- 
portion of  College  Students. —  '  It  is  estimated 
that  in  1840  the  proportion  of  college  students  to 
the  entire  population  in  the  United  States  was  1 
to  1,540;  in  1800.  1  to  2.012:  in  1870.  1  to  2,546; 
in  1880.  1  to  1,840;  and  in  1880,  1  to  alwut  1.400. 
Estiiuating  all  our  combined  elTorts  in  favor  of 
higher  education,  we  fall  far  short  of  some  of  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World." — F.  W.  Blackmar, 
Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher  Education  in  the 
U.  S.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Circulam  of 
Information.  1890,  ;,.-.  1).  p.  36. 

A.  D.  1844-1876. — Canada. — Ontario  School 
System. — "From  the  earliest  settlement  of  On- 
tario, schools  were  established  as  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants  required.  The  Legislature  soon 
recognized  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  made 
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grants  of  liind  and  money  in  aid  of  clemcnUiry, 
secondnrv,  and  superior  education.  Statute.s  were 
passed  from  time  to  time  for  tlie  inirpose  of  open- 
ins  scliools  to  meet  tlie  deniaiids  of  tlie  people. 
The  sparsely  settled  condition  of  tlie  Province 
delayed  for  ii  while  the  rjrganization  of  the  sys- 
tem." It  was  not  imtil  1844  that  the  elementary 
schools  were  put  on  a  comprehensive  basis.  In 
that  year  the  Hev.  Egerton  Hyerson.  LL.  D.,  was 
appointed  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education, 
and  the  report  which  he  presented  to  the  House 
of  A.^senibly  sketched  in  an  able  manner  the  main 
features  of  "the  system  of  which  he  was  the  dis- 
tiniruished  fcmnder,  and  of  whicli  he  continued 
for^thirty-three  years  to  be  the  efficient  adminis- 
trator. In  1IH76  the  office  of  chief  superintendent 
was  abolished,  and  the  schools  of  the  Province 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  title  of  Minister  of  Education. 
.  .  .  The  system  of  educiition  in  Ontario  may  be 
said  to  conibine  the  best  features  of  the  systems 
of  several  countries.  To  the  Old  World  it  is  in- 
debted for  a  larsc  measure  of  its  stability,  uni- 
formity and  centralization;  to  the  older  settled 
parts  (if  the  New  World  for  its  popular  nature, 
its  flexibility  and  its  democratic  principles  which 
have  given,  wherever  desirable,  local  control  anil 
individual  respon.sibility.  From  the  .State  of  New 
York  we  have  borrowed  the  mac-hinery  of  our 
school;  from  Massachusetts  the  jirincipleof  local 
taxation;  from  Irelaml  our  lirst  series  of  text 
books;  from  Scotland  the  co-openitiouof  parents 
with  the  teacher,  in  upholding  his  authority; 
from  Germany  the  system  of  Normal  Schools  and 
the  Kindergarten;  and  from  the  United  States 
generally  the  non-denominational  character  of 
elementary,  secondary,  and  university  education. 
Ontario  may  claim  to  have  some  features  of  her 
system  that  are  largely  her  own.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned:  a  division  of  state  and  muni- 
cipal authority  on  a  judicious  basis;  clear  lines 
separating  the  function  of  the  University  from 
that  of  the  High  Schools,  and  the  function  of  the 
High  Schools  from  that  of  the  Public  or  element- 
ary schools;  a  uniform  course  of  study;  all  High 
and  Public  Schools  in  the  hands  of  professionally 
trained  teachers;  no  person  eligible  to  the  posi- 
tion of  inspector  who  does  not  hold  the  highest 
grade  of  a  teacher's  certificate,  and  who  has  not 
had  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher;  inspectors 
removable  if  inefficient,  but  not  subject  to  re- 
moval by  popular  vote;  the  examinations  of 
teachers  under  Provincial  instead  of  local  control ; 
the  acceptance  of  a  common  matriculation  ex- 
amination for  admission  to  the  Universities  and 
to  the  learned  professions;  a  uniform  series  c)f 
text  books  for  the  whole  Province;  tlie  almost  en- 
tire absence  of  party  politics  in  the  manner  in 
which  school  boards,  inspectors  and  teachers  dis- 
charge their  duties;  the  system  national  instead 
of  sectarian,  but  affording  under  constitutional 
guarantees  and  limitations  protection  to  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Separate  Schools  and  de- 
nominational Universities." — J.  Jlillar,  Educa- 
(Ujtiiil  System  of  the  Prurince  of  Ontario. 

A.  D.  1862.— The  United  States.— Land- 
grant  for  industrial  Colleges. — "  Next  to  the 
Ordinance  of  IT.'iT,  the  Congressional  grant  of 
1862  is  the  most  important  educational  enactment 
in  America.  ...  By  this  gift  forty-eight  col- 
leges and  universities  have  received  aid,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  the  Congressional  grant;  thirty- 
three  of  these,  at  least,  have  been  called  into  ex- 


istence by  means  of  this  act.  In  thirteen  States 
the  proceeds  of  the  land  scrip  were  devoted  to 
institutions  already  in  existence  The  amount 
received  from  the  sales  of  laud  scrip  from  twenty- 
four  of  these  States  aggregates  the  sum  of  $i;5,- 
930,4.56.  with  land  remaining  unsold  estimated 
at  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars.  These  same 
institutions  have  received  State  endowments 
amounting  to  over  eight  million  dollai-s.  The 
origin  of  this  gift  must  l)e  sought  in  local  com- 
munities. In  this  country  all  ideas  of  national 
education  have  arisen  fromtliose  States  that  have 
felt  the  need  of  local  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  jouth.  In  certain  sections  of  the  Union, 
])articularly  the  North  and  West,  wliere  agri- 
culture was  one  of  the  chief  industries,  it  was 
felt  that  the  old  classical  schools  were  not  broad 
enough  to  cover  all  the  wants  of  education  repre- 
sented bj'  growing  industries.  There  was  con- 
sequently a  revulsion  from  these  schools  toward 
the  industrial  and  practical  side  of  education. 
Evidences  of  this  movement  are  .seen  in  the  at- 
tempts in  dillereut  States  to  found  agricultural, 
technical,  and  industrial  schools.  These  ideas 
found  their  way  intoCongress,  and  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  1858,  which  provided  for  the  endow- 
ment of  colleges  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanical  arts.  The  bill  was  introduced 
by  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont;  it  was 
I)assed  by  a  small  majority,  and  w;is  vetoed  by 
President  Buchanan.  In  1862  the  bill  was  again 
presented  with  slight  changes,  pa.ssed  and  signed, 
and  became  a  law  July  2,  1862.  ...  It  stipu- 
lated to  grant  to  each  State  thirty  thousand  acres 
of  land  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in 
Congress  to  which  the  States  were  respectively 
entitled  by  the  census  of  1860,  for  the  ])urpose 
of  endowing  '  at  least  one  college  where  the  lead- 
ing object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  sci- 
entific and  classical  studies,  and  including  mili- 
tary tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of 
the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life.'  .  .  .  From  this  proposition 
all  sorts  of  schools  sprang  up,  according  to  the 
local  conception  of  the  law  and  local  demands. 
It  was  thought  by  some  that  boys  were  to  be 
taught  agriculture  by  working  on  a  farm,  and 
purely  agricultural  schools  were  founded  with 
the  mechanical  arts  attached.  In  other  States 
classical  schools  of  the  stereotyped  order  were 
established,  with  more  or  less  science ;  and,  again, 
the  endowment  in  others  was  devoted  to  scien- 
tific departments.  The  instruction  of  the  farm 
and  the  teaching  of  pure  agriculture  have  not 
.succeeded  in  general,  while  the  schools  that  have 
made  prominent  those  studies  relating  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  upon  the  whole, 
have  succeeded  best.  ...  In  several  instances 
the  managers  of  the  land  scrip  have  understood 
that  by  this  provision  the  State  could  not  locate 
the  land  within  the  borders  of  another  State,  but 
its  assignees  could  thus  locate  lands,  not  more 
than  one  million  acres  in  any  one  State.  By  con- 
sidering this  question,  the  New  York  land  scrip 
was  bought  by  Ezra  Cornell,  and  located  by  him 
for  the  college  in  valuable  lands  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  thus  the  fund  was  augmented. 
However,  the  majority  of  the  States  sold  their 
land  at  a  sacrifice,  frequently  for  less  than  half 
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its  value.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  land  market 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  this  cause,  together 
with  the  lack  of  attention  in  many  States,  sacri- 
ficed the  gift  of  the  Federal  Government.  Tlie 
sales  ranged  all  the  waj'  from  fifty  cents  to  seven 
dollars  per  acre,  as  the  average  price  for  each 
State." — F.  W.  Blackraar,  Federal  and  State  Aid 
to  Hi'jher  Education  (  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Circulars  of  Information,  1890,  no.  1),  pp.  47^9. 
A.  D.  1862-1886.— New  York.— Cornell  Uni- 
versity.—  "On  tlie  second  of  July,  1862,  .  .  . 
[President  Lincoln]  signed  the  act  of  congress, 
donating  public  lands  for  the  establishment  of 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  This 
act  had  been  introduced  Into  congress  bv  the 
Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill.  .  .  .  The  Morrill  act 
provided  for  a  donation  of  public  land  to  the 
several  states,  each  state  to  receive  thirty  thou- 
sand acres  for  each  senator  and  representative  it 
sent  to  congress.  States  not  containing  within 
their  own  borders  public  land  subject  to  sale  at 
private  entry  received  land  scrip  instead.  But 
this  land  scrip  the  recipient  states  were  not  al- 
lowed to  locate  within  the  limits  of  any  other 
state  or  of  any  territory  of  the  United  States. 
The  act  laconically  directed  'said  scrip  to  be  sold 
by  said  states.'  The  proceeds  of  the  sale,  whether 
of  land  or  scrip,  in  each  state  were  to  form  a  per- 
petual fund.  ...  In  the  execution  of  this  trust 
the  State  of  New  York  was  hampered  by  great 
and  almost  insuperable  obstacles.  For  its  dis- 
tributive share  it  received  land  scrip  to  the 
amount  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
acres.  The  munificence  of  the  endowment  awak- 
ened the  cupidity  of  a  multitude  of  clamorous 
and  strangly  unexpected  claimants.  ...  If  the 
princely  domain  granted  to  the  State  of  New 
York  by  congress  was  not  divided  and  frittered 
away,  we  owe  it  in  great  measure  to  the  fore- 
sight, the  energy,  and  the  splendid  courage  of  a 
few  generous  spirits  in  the  legislature  of  whom 
none  commanded  greater  respect  or  exercised 
more  influence  than  Senator  Andrew  Dickson 
White,  the  gentleman  who  afterwards  became 
first  president  of  Cornell  University.  .  .  .  But 
the  all-compelling  force  which  prevented  the 
dispersion  and  dissipation  of  the  bounty  of  con- 
gress was  the  generous  heart  of  Ezra  Cornell. 
While  rival  institutions  clamored  for  a  division 
of  the  'spoils,'  and  political  tricksters  played 
their  base  and  desperate  game,  this  man  thought 
only  of  the  highest  good  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  he  loved  with  the  ardor  of  a  patriot 
and  was  yet  to  serve  with  the  heroism  of  a  martyr. 
.  .  .  When  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  called  upon  to  make  some  disposition 
of  the  congressional  grant,  Ezra  Cornell  sat  in 
the  senate.  .  .  .  Of  his  minor  legislative  achieve- 
ments I  shall  not  speak.  One  act,  however,  has 
made  his  name  as  immortal  as  the  state  it  glorified. 
By  a  gift  of  half  a  million  dollars  (a  vast  sum  in 
186.5,  the  last  year  of  the  war! )  he  rescued  for  the 
higher  education  of  New  York  the  undivided 
grant  of  congress :  and  with  the  united  endow- 
ments he  induced  the  legislature  to  establish,  not 
merely  a  college  of  applied  science  but  a  great 
modern  universitj-— '  an  institution.'  according  to 
his  own  admirable  definition,  '  where  any  person 
can  find  instruction  in  any  study.'  It  was  a  high 
and  daring  aspiration  to  crown  the  educational 
system  of  our  imperial  state  with  an  organ  of 
universal  knowledge,  a  nursery  of  every  science 
and  of  all  scholarship,  an  instrument  of  liberal 


culture  and  of  practical  utility  to  all  classes  of 
our  people.  This  was,  however,  tlie  cud:  and 
to  secure  it  Ezra  Cornell  added  to  his  original 
gift  new  donations  of  land,  of  buildings,  and  of 
money.  .  .  .  Butonedangerthrcatened  this  latest 
birth  of  time.  The  act  of  congress  donating  land 
scrip  required  the  states  to  sell  it.  The  markets 
were  immediately  glutted.  Prices  fell.  New 
York  was  sellmg  at  an  average  price  of  fifty 
cents  an  acre.  Her  princely  domain  would  bring 
at  this  rate  less  than  half  a  million  dollars!  Was 
the  splendid  donation  to  issue  in  such  disaster  ? 
If  it  could  be  held  till  the  w^ar  was  over,  till  im- 
migration opened  up  the  Northwest,  it  would  be 
worth  five  times  five  hundred  thousand  dollars! 
So  at  least  thought  one  far-seeing  man  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  And  this  man  of  foresight 
had  the  heart  to  conceive,  the  wisdom  to  devise, 
and  the  courage  to  execute  —  he  alone  in  all  the 
states  —  a  plan  for  saving  to  his  state  the  future 
value  of  the  lands  donated  by  congress.  Ezra 
Cornell  made  that  wonderful  and  dramatic  con- 
tract with  the  State  of  New  York !  He  bound 
himself  to  purchase  at  the  rate  of  sixtj'  cents  per 
acre  the  entire  right  of  the  commonwealth  to  the 
scrip,  still  unsold;  and  with  the  scrip,  thus  pur- 
chased \>y  him  as  an  individual  he  agreed  to 
select  and  locate  the  lands  it  represented,  to  pay 
the  taxes,  to  guard  against  trespasses  and  defend 
from  fires,  to  the  end  that  within  twenty  years 
when  values  had  appreciated  he  might  sell  the 
land  and  turn  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  the  support  of  Cornell  University 
the  entire  net  proceeds  of  the  enterprise.  Within 
a  few  years  Ezra  Cornell  had  located  over  half 
a  million  acres  of  superior  pine  land  in  the 
Northwestern  states,  principallj'  in  Wisconsin. 
Under  bonds  to  the  State  of  New  York  to  do  the 
state's  work  he  had  spent  about  $600,000  of  his 
own  cash  to  carry  out  the  trust  committed  to  him 
by  the  state,  when,  alas,  in  the  crisis  of  1874, 
fortune  and  credit  sank  exhausted  and  death 
came  to  free  the  martyr-patriot  from  his  bonds. 
The  seven  years  that  followed  were  the  dark- 
est in  our  history.  .  .  .  Ezra  Cornell  was  our 
founder ;  Henry  W.  Sage  followed  him  as  wise 
masterbuilder.  The  edifices,  chairs  and  libraries 
which  bear  the  name  of  '  Sage  '  witness  to  [his] 
later  gifts:  but  though  these  now  aggregate  the 
princely  sum  of  $1,250,000,  [his]  management  of 
the  universitj'  lands  has  been  [his]  greatest 
achievement.  From  these  lands,  with  which  the 
generosity  and  foresight  of  Ezra  Cornell  endowed 
the  university,  there  have  been  netted  under  [Mr. 
Sage's]  administration,  not  far  short  of  $4,000,- 
000,  with  over  100,000  acres  still  to  sell.  Ezra 
Cornell's  contract  with  the  state  was  for  twenty 
years.  It  expired  August  4,  1886,  when  a  ten 
j'ears'  extension  was  granted  by  the  state.  The 
trust  will  be  closed  in  1896." — J.  G.  Schurman, 
Address  at  Inauguration  to  the  Prexidencij  of  Cor- 
nell Unirersiti/.  yor.  11,  1892. 

A.  D.  1866-1869.— The  United  States.— 
Bureau  of  Education. — "Educators,  political 
economists,  and  statesmen  felt  the  need  of  some 
central  agency  by  which  the  general  educational 
statistics  of  the  country  could  be  collected,  pre- 
served, condensed,  and  properly  arranged  for 
distribution.  This  need  found  expression  finally 
in  the  action  taken  at  a  convention  of  the  super- 
intendence department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  held  at  Washington  Februarj", 
1866,  when  it  was  resolved  to  petition  Congress 
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in  favor  of  a  Xational  Bvireau  of  Education. 
.  ,  .  Tlif  memorial  was  i)rfscnte(l  in  the  House 
of  Hepresentatives  by  General  (iarticld,  February 
14,  18(i0,  with  a  bill"  for  the  establishmeut  of  a 
National  Bureau  on  e.sseiitially  the  basis  the 
school  superintenileuts  had  i)roposed.  Both  bill 
and  memorial  were  referred  to  a  committee  of 
seven  members.  .  .  .  The  bill  was  reported  back 
from  the  committee,  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  |)roviding  for  the  creation 
of  a  department  of  education  instead  of  tlie 
bureau  orijrinally  proposed.  Thusaltered,  it  was 
passed  liy  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one.  In  the 
■Senate  it"  was  referred  to  "the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  .  .  .  who  tlic  followinjr  winter  re- 
ported it"  without  amendment  and  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  it  pass,  which  it  did  on  the  1st  of 
March,  18G7,  receiving  on  the  ne.\t  day  the  ap- 
proval of  tlie  President.  Bv  the  act  of  Julv  28, 
18<iS,  which  took  elTcct  Juiie  :iO,  1809,  the  De- 
partment of  Education  was  aboli.shed,  and  an 
OIHce  of  Education  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  established,  with  the  same  objects 
and  duties.  .  .  .  The  act  of  .March  2,  1867,  .  .  . 
established  an  agency  'for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  and  of  ditfusing  such 
information  respecting  the  organization  and 
management  of  school  systems  and  methods  of 
teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
efficient  school  systems  and  otherwise  promote 
the  cause  of  education.'  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  chief  duty  of  the  office  under  the  law  is 
to  act  as  an  educational  exchange.  Exercising 
and  seeking  to  exercise  no  control  whatever  over 
its  thousands  of  correspondents,  the  office  occu- 
pies a  position  as  the  recipient  of  voluntary 
information  which  is  unique." — C.  Warren,  An- 
sirers  tu  Inquiries  nbjut  the  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, eh.  2-3. 

A.  D.  1867.— New  York.— Public  Schools 
made  entirely  free. —  The  public  schools  of  the 
Stall-  iif  New  York  were  not  entirely  free  until 
ISOT.  In  his  report  to  the  Legislature  made  in 
February  of  that  year,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Pidilic  Instruction,  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  said: 
"The  greatest  defect  in  our  school  system  is,  as 
I  have  urged  in  previous  reports,  the  continuance 
of  the  rate  bill  system.  Our  common  schools  can 
never  reach  their  highest  degree  of  usefulness 
until  they  shall  have  been  made  entirely  free. 
.  .  .  To  meet  this  public  demand,  to  confer  upon 
the  children  of  tlie  State  the  blessings  of  free 
education,  a  bill  has  already  been  introduced  into 
your  honorable  body.  .  .  .  The  main  features  of 
the  bill  are  the  provisions  to  raise,  by  State  tax, 
a  sum  about  equal  to  that  raised  in  "the  districts 
by  rate  bills,  and  to  abolish  the  rate  bill  system: 
to  facilitate  the  erection  and  repair  of  "school 
houses."  The  bill  referred  to  was  passed  at  the 
same  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  his  next 
succeeding  report.  Superintendent  Rice  gave  the 
following  account  of  the  law  and  its  immediate 
elTects:  "While  the  general  strueture  of  the 
school  law  was  not  disturbed,  a  material  modifi- 
cation was  made  by  the  Act  (chap.  406,  Laws 
of  1867),  which  took  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
October  of  the  same  year,  and  which,  among 
other  things,  provided  for  the  abolishment  of  rate- 
bills,  and  for  increased  local  and  State  taxation 
for  school  purposes.    This  was  primaril  v  a  change 


in  the  manner  of  raising  the  requisite  funds:  not 
an  al).solute  increase  of  the  aggregate  amount  to 
be  raised.  It  involve<l  and  encouraged  such  in- 
crease, so  far  as  the  inhabitants  in  the  .several 
.school  districts  should  authorize  it.  by  substitut- 
ing taxation  exclusively  on  property,  for  a  ndxed 
assessment  which,  in  part,  was  a  tax  on  attend- 
ance. Thus  relieved  of  an  old  impediment,  and 
supplied  with  additional  power  and  larger  re- 
sources, the  cause  of  public  instruction,  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  has  wrought  results  unecjualed 
in  all  the  past.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment has  not  been  confined  to  the  financial  |iolicy 
therebj-  inaugurated.  It  is  distinctly  traceable 
in  lengthened  terms  of  .school,  in  a  larger  and 
more  uniform  attendance,  and  in  more  liberal  ex- 
penditures for  school  buildings  and  appliances." 
— Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction  of  the  State  of  N.  Y., 
Aiiniiiil  liijjort,  1809,  jip.  .5-0. 

A.  D.  1867. —  Maryland. —  Johns  Hopkins 
University. —  "By  the  will  of  Johns  Hopkins,  a 
merchant  of  Baltimore,  the  sum  of  ^7,000,000  was 
devoted  to  the  endownu'nt  of  a  university  [char- 
tered in  1867]  and  a  hospital,  t;3,.500,000  being 
appropriated  to  each.  ...  To  the  bequest  no 
burdensome  conditions  were  attached.  .  .  .  Just 
what  this  new  university  was  to  be  proved  a 
very  .serious  question  to  the  trustees.  The  con- 
ditions of  !Mr.  Ilojikins's  bequest  left  the  deter- 
mination of  this  matter  open.  ...  A  careful  in- 
vestigation led  the  trustees  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  growing  demand  for  opportunities  to  study 
beyond  the  ordinary  courses  of  a  college  or  a 
scientific  school,  particularly  in  those  branches 
of  learning  not  included  in  the  schools  of  law, 
medicine  and  theology.  Strong  evidence  of  this 
demand  was  afforded  by  the  increasing  attend- 
ance of  American  students  upon  the  lectures  of 
the  German  universities,  as  well  as  by  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  were  enrolling  themselves  at 
Harvard  and  Yale  for  the  post-graduate  courses. 
It  was  therefore  determined  that  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins should  be  primarily  a  university,  with  ad- 
vanced courses  of  lectures  and  fully  equijiped 
laboratories;  that  the  courses  should  be  volmi- 
tary,  and  the  teaching  not  limited  to  class  in- 
struction. The  foundation  is  both  old  and  new. 
In  so  far  as  each  feature  is  borrowed  from  some 
older  university",  where  it  has  been  fairly  tricil 
and  tested,  it  is  old,  but  at  the  same  time  this 
particular  combination  of  separate  features  has 
liere  been  made  for  the  first  time.  ...  In  the 
ordinary  college  course,  if  a  young  man  hap- 
pens to  be  deficient  in  mathematics,  for  example, 
he  is  either  forced  to  lose  anj'  advantage  he  may 
possess  in  Greek  or  Latin,  or  else  is  obliged  to 
take  a  position  in  mathematics  for  which  he  is 
unprepared.  In  the  college  department  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins,  this  disadvantage  does  not  exist; 
the  classifying  is  specific  for  each  stud}'.  The 
student  has  also  the  privilege  of  pushing  forward 
in  any  one  study  as  rapidly  as  he  can  with  ad- 
vantage ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  case  of  illness 
or  of  unavoidable  interruption,  of  prolonging 
the  time  devoted  to  the  course,  so  that  no  part  of 
it  shall  be  omitted.  As  the  studies  are  elective, 
it  is  possible  to  follow  the  usual  college  course  if 
one  desires.  Seven  different  courses  of  study 
are  indicated,  any  of  which  leads  to  the  Bacca- 
laureate degree,  thus  enabling  the  student  to 
direct  and  specialize  his  work.  The  same  standard 
of  matriculation  and  the  same  severity  of  exam- 
inations are  maintained  in  all  these  courses.     A 
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student  has  the  privilege  of  extending  his  stud}- 
beyond  the  regular  class  work,  and  he  will  be 
credited  with  all  such  private  and  outside  study, 
if  his  examiners  are  satisfied  of  his  thoroughness 
and  accuracy. "— S.  B.  Herrick,  Tlie  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  (Scnbner's  Monthly,  Dec.  1879). 

A.  D.  1867-1891.— The  United  States.— The 
Peabody  Education  Fund. —  "The  letter  an- 
uounciug  and  creating  the  Peabody  endowment 
was  dated  February  7,  1867.  In  that  letter,  after 
referring  to  the  ravages  of  the  late  war,  the 
founder  of  the  Trust  said :  '  I  feel  most  deeply 
that  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  more 
favoured  and  wealthy  portions  of  our  nation  to 
assist  those  who  are  less  fortunate.'  He  then 
added :  '  I  give  one  million  of  dollars  for  the 
encouragement  and  promotion  of  intellectual, 
moral,  and  industrial  education  among  the  young 
of  the  more  destitute  portions  of  tiie  Southern 
and  Southwestern  States  of  the  Union. '  On  the 
day  following,  ten  of  the  Trustees  selected  by 
him  held  a  preliminary  meeting  in  Washington. 
Their  first  business  meeting  was  held  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  19th  of  March  following,  at 
which  a  general  plan  was  adopted  and  an  agent 
appointed.  Mr.  Peabody  returned  to  his  native 
coinitry  again  in  1869,  and  on  the  1st  day  of 
July,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  at 
Newport,  added  a  second  million  to  the  cash 
capital  of  the  fund.  .  .  .  According  to  the  do- 
nor's directions,  the  principal  must  remain  intact 
for  thirty  years.  The  Trustees  are  not  author- 
ized to  expend  any  part  of  it,  nor  yet  to  add  to 
it  any  part  of  the  accruing  interest.  The  man- 
ner of  using  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  final  dis- 
tribution of  the  principal,  was  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  a  self-perpetuating  body  of 
Trustees.  Those  first  appointed  had,  however, 
the  rare  advantage  of  full  consultation  with  the 
founder  of  the  Trust  while  he  still  lived,  and 
their  plans  received  his  cordial  and  emphatic  ap- 
probation. .  .  .  The  pressing  need  of  the  pres- 
ent seemed  to  be  in  the  department  of  primary 
education  for  the  masses,  and  so  they  determined 
to  make  appropriations  only  for  the  assistance  of 
puljlic  free  schools.  The  money  is  not  given  as 
a  charity  to  the  poor.  It  would  be  entirely  in- 
adequate to  furnish  any  effectual  relief  if  dis- 
tributed equally  among  all  those  who  need  it, 
and  would,  moreover,  if  thus  wideh'  dissipated, 
produce  no  permanent  results.  But  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  public  schools  provides  for  the 
education  of  all  children,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
and  initiates  a  system  which  no  State  has  ever 
abandoned  after  a  fair  trial.  So  it  seemed  to  the 
donor  as  well  as  to  his  Trustees,  that  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  would  be  more 
effectually  and  more  certainly  attained  by  this 
mode  of  distribution  than  by  any  other.  No 
effort  is  made  to  distribute  according  to  popu- 
lation. It  was  yix.  Peabody's  wish  that  those 
States  which  had  suffered  most  from  the 
ravages  of  war  should  be  assisted  first. " — Am. 
Educational  Cyclopifdia,  1875,  pp.  224-22.5. — The 
report  made    by  the  treasurer  of  the  Fund   in 

1890,  showed  a  principal  sum  invested  to  the 
amount  of  $2,075,175.23,  yielding  an  income  that 
j'ear  of  $9'7,818.  In  the'  annual  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  made  Feb.  1, 

1891,  he  says:  "It  would  appear  to  the  student 
of  education  in  the  Southern  States  that  the 
practical  wisdom  in  the  administration  of  the 
Peabody  Fund  and  the  fruitful  results  that  have 


followed  it  could  not  be  surpassed  in  the  history 
of  endowments. " — Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of 
tlie  Peabody  Education  Fund,  1887-1892. 

A.  D.  1884-1891.— California. — Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University. — "The  founding  at 
Palo  Alto  of  '  a  university  for  both  sexes,  with 
the  colleges,  schools,  seminaries  of  learning,  me- 
chanical institutes,  museums,  galleries  of  art, 
and  all  other  things  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
a  university  of  high  degree,'  was  determined 
upon  by  the  Hon.  Leland  Stanford  and  Jane 
Lathrop  Stanford  in  1884.  In  March  of  the  year 
following  the  Legislature  of  California  passed  an 
Act  providing  for  the  administration  of  tru.st 
funds  in  connection  with  institutions  of  learning. 
November  14.  1885,  the  Grant  of  Endowment 
was  publicly  made,  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 
and  on  the  same  day  the  Board  of  Trustees  held 
its  first  meeting  in  San  Francisco.  Tlie  work  of 
construction  was  at  once  begun,  and  the  corner- 
stone laid  May  14,  1887.  The  University  was 
formally  opened  to  students  October  1,  1891. 
The  idea  of  the  university,  in  the  words  of  its 
founders,  'came  directly  and  largely  from  our 
son  and  only  child,  Leland,  and  in  the  belief 
that  had  he  been  spared  to  advise  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  our  estate,  he  would  have  desired  the 
devotion  of  a  large  portion  thereof  to  this  pur- 
pose, we  will  that  for  all  time  to  come  the  insti- 
tution hereby  founded  shall  bear  his  name,  and 
shall  be  known  as  The  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University.'  The  object  of  the  University,  as 
stated  in  its  Charter,  is  'to  qualifj-  students  for 
personal  success  and  direct  usefulness  in  life'; 
and  its  purposes,  'to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare by  exercising  an  influence  in  behalf  of 
humanity  and  civilization,  teaching  the  blessings 
of  libertj'  regulated  by  law,  and  inculcating  love 
and  reverence  for  the  great  principles  of  govern- 
ment as  derived  from  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness.' The  L'niversity  is  located  on  the  Palo 
Alto  estate  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  thirty- 
three  miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco,  on  the 
Coast  Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway. 
The  estate  consists  of  over  eight  thou.sand  acres, 
partly  lowland  and  partly  rising  into  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Santa  Cruz  range.  On  the  grounds  is 
the  residence  of  the  Founders,  and  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  arboretum  containing  a  very  great 
variety  of  shrubs  and  trees.  The  property  con- 
veyed to  the  University,  in  addition  to  the  Palo 
Alto  estate,  consists  of  the  Vina  estate,  in  Teha- 
ma County,  of  fifty -five  thousand  acres,  of  which 
about  four  thousand  acres  are  planted  in  vines, 
and  the  Gridley  estate,  in  Butte  County,  of 
twenty-two  thousand  acres,  devoted  mainlj-  to 
the  raising  of  wheat.  .  .  .  The  founders  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  L'niversity  say:  'As  a 
further  assurance  that  the  endowment  will  be 
ample  to  establish  and  maintain  a  university  of 
the  highest  grade,  we  have,  by  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, devised  to  you  and  your  successors 
additional  property.  We  have  done  this  as  a 
security  against  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  in  the 
hope  that  during  our  lives  the  full  endowment 
ma}^  go  to  you. '  The  aggregate  of  the  domain 
thus  dedicated  to  the  founding  of  the  University, 
is  over  eighty-five  thousand  acres,  or  more  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  sijuare  miles,  among 
the  best  improved  and  most  valuable  lands  in 
the  State." — Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
Circulars  of  Information,  nos.  6  and  1-2. 
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A.  D.  1887-1889.— Massachusetts.—  Clark 
University.— ■■  Clark  Univt-rsily  was  fimiuU-d 
[at  Worcester]  by  ...  a  native  of  Worcester 
County,  MassiicUusetts.  It  was  'not  tlie  outcome 
of  a  freak  of  impulse,  or  of  a  sudden  wave  of  gen 
erosity,  or  of  the  natural  desire  to  iierpetuate  in  a 
worthy  way  one's  ancestral  name.  To  compre- 
hend tlie  genesis  of  the  enterprise  we  must  go 
back  along  the  track  of  Mr.  Clark's  personal  his- 
tory 20  years  at  least.  For  as  long  ago  as  that, 
the  idea  came  home  with  force  to  his  mind  that 
all  civilized  communities  arc  in  the  hands  of  ex- 
perts. .  .  .  Looking  around  at  the  facilities  ob- 
tainable in  this  country  for  the  prosecution  of 
original  research,  he  was  struck  with  the  meager- 
ness  and  the  inadequacy.  Colleges  and  profes- 
sional schools  we  have  in  abundance,  but  there 
appeared  to  be  no  one  grand  inclusive  institution, 
unsaddled  by  an  academic  depjirtment,  wdierc; 
students  might  pursue  as  far  as  possible  their  in- 
vestigation of  any  and  every  branch  of  science. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Clark  "went  abroad  and  spent  eight 
years  visiting  the  institutions  of  learning  in 
almost  every  country  of  Europe,  lie  studied 
into  their  history  and  observed  their  present 
working.'.  .  .  It  is  his  strong  and  expressed  de- 
sire that  the  highest  possible  academic  standards 
be  here  forever  maintained :  that  special  oppor- 
tunities and  inducements  be  offered  to  research; 
that  to  this  end  the  instructors  be  not  overbur- 
dened with  teaching  or  examinations.  ...  A 
charter  was  granted  early  in  1887.  Land  and 
other  property  that  had  been  before  secured  by 
the  foun(ler  was  transferred  to  the  board,  and 
the  erection  of  a  central  building  was  begun.  In 
the  spring  of  1888  G.  Stanley  Hall,  then  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  in- 
vited to  the  presidency.  .  .  .  The  plans  of  the 
university  had  so  far  progressed  that  work  was 
begun  in  October,  1889,  in  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  and  psj'chology. " — G.  G. 
Bush.  Ilixt.  of  Ilif/lier  Eduuition  in  Afass.  { U.  S. 
linreiiii  of  Ednration,  Circular  of  Information, 
1891.  no.  G),  eh.  18. 

A.  D.  1889-1892.— Illinois.— Chicago  Univer- 
sjty.— "At  its  Annual  Meeting  in  May,  1889,  the 
Board  of  the  American  Baptist  Education  So- 
ciety resolved  to  take  immediate  steps  toward 
the  founding  of  a  well-equipped  college  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  At  the  same  time  .lohn  D. 
Rockefeller  made  a  subscription  of  $600,000  and 
this  sum  was  increased  during  the  .succeeding  year 
by  about  $000,000  more  in  subscriptions  repre- 
senting more  than  two  thousand  persons.  Three 
months  after  the  completion  of  this  subscription, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  made  an  additional  proffer  of 
11,000,000.  The  site  of  the  University  consists 
of  three  blocks  of  ground  —  about  two  thousand 
feet  long  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet 
wide,  lying  between  the  two  South  Parks  of 
Chicago,  and  fronting  on  the  Midway  Plaisance, 
which  is  itself  a  park  connecting  the  other  two. 
One-half  of  this  site  is  a  gift  of  Marshall  Field 
of  Chicago,  and  the  other  half  has  been  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  .5132,500.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  after  it  had  become  an  incorpo- 
rated body.  Professor  William  R.  Harper,  of 
Yale  University,  was  unanimously  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  University.  ...  It  has  been  decided 
that  the  University  will  begin  the  work  of  in- 
struction on  the  first  day  of  October,  1892.  .  .  . 
The  work  of  the  University  shall  be  arranged 
under  three  general  divisions,  viz. ,  Tlie  Univer- 


sity Proper,  The  University-Extension  Work, 
The  University  Publication  Work." — Uninrxity 
of  Chicago,  Official  Bulklin  no.  1,  Jan..  1801. 
"  A.  D.'  1890.— United  States.— Census  Sta- 
tistics.— The  following  statistics  of  I'duealion  in 
the  United  States  are  from  the  returns  gathered 
for  the  Eleventh  Census,  1890.  In  these  statis- 
tics the  states  and  territories  arc  classed  in  five 
great  geographical  divisions,  defined  as  follows: 
North  Atlantic  Division,  embracing  the  New 
England  States,  Xew  York,  New  .Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania;  South  Atlantic  Division,  embrac- 
ing the  States  of  the  eastern  coast,  from  Dela- 
ware to  Florida,  together  with  the  District  of 
Columbia;  North  Central  Division,  enil>raeing 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Jlichigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansjis;  South  Central 
Division,  embracing  Kentuckj',  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Slississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkans.as, 
and  Oklahoma;  Western  Division,  embracing  all 
the  remaining  States  and  Territories.  The  fotal 
taxation  for  public  schools  in  the  United  Slates, 
as  rejiorted  by  this  census,  was  $1(I2,1(U,7!M1 ;  of 
which  $37,619,786  was  raised  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Division,  $.5,678,474  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Division,  $47,033,142  in  the  North  Central  Divi- 
sion, $5,698..562  in  the  South  Central  Division, 
and  $6,134,832  in  the  Western  Division,  From 
funds  and  rents  there  were  raised  for  school  pur- 
poses a  total  of  $25,694,449  in  the  United  States 
at  large,  of  which  $8,273,147  was  raised  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Division,  $2,307,051  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Division,  $8,432,593  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral Division,  $3.720,1.58  in  the  South  Central 
Division,  and  $2. 961, ,500  in  the  Western  Division. 
The  total  of  all  "ordinary  "  receipts  for  school 
support  in  the  United  Sta'tes  was  $139,619,440,  of 
which  §49,201,216  were  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division,  $8,685,223  in  the  South  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion. $61,108,263  in  the  North  Central  Division, 
$10,294,621  in  the  South  Central  Division,  and 
$10,330,117in  the  Western  Division.  The  total 
"ordinary  expenditures"  were  $138,780,393  in 
the  whole  United  States;  being  $47,625,548  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Division,  $8,630,711  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Division,  $62,815,.531  in  the  North 
Central  Division,  $9,860,059  in  the  South  Central 
Division,  and  §9,8.54.544  in  the  Western  Division. 
For  teachers'  wages  there  was  a  total  ex])endi- 
ture  of  $88,705,992,  $28,067,821  beini;  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Division,  $6,400,063  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Division,  $39,866,831  in  the  Xoitli  Cen- 
tral Division,  §8,209,509  in  the  South  Central 
Division,  and  $6,161,768  in  the  Western  Division. 
The  total  expenditure  for  Libraries  ami  Appara- 
tus was  81,667,787,  three-fourths  of  whicli  was 
in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  Divi- 
sions. The  expenditure  reported  for  construction 
and  care  of  buildings,  was  §24,224.793,  of  wliich 
§10,687,114  was  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division, 
§884,277  was  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division, 
$9,869,489  in  the  North  Central  Division.  $770,- 
257  in  the  South  Central  Division,  and  .§2,013,6.56 
in  the  Western  Division.  Reported  estimates  of 
the  v.alue  of  buildings  and  other  school  property 
are  incomplete,  but  §27,892.831  are  given  for 
Massachusetts,  §41,626,735  for  New  York,  $35,- 
435,412  for  Pennsylvania,  $32,631,-549  for  Ohio, 
§26.814,480  for  Illinois,  and  these  are  the  States 
that  stand  highest  in  the  column.  The  apparent 
enrollment  in  Public  Schools  for  the  census  year, 
reported  to  July,  1891,   was  as  follows :    ^orth 
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Atlantic  Division,  3,078,829;  South  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion, 1,758,384;  Xorth  Central  Division,  5,022,- 
284;  South  Central  Division,  2.349.614;  Western 
Division.  519,306;  Total  for  the  United  States. 
12,728,417,  being  20.22  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, against  19.84  per  cent,  in  1880.  The  re- 
ported enrollment  in  Private  Schools  at  the  same 
time  was:  Xorth  Atlantic  Division,  195,683; 
South  Atlantic  Division,  151,577;  North  Central 
Division,  180,258;  South  Central  Division,  175,- 
649;  Western  Division,  50,805;  Total  for  the 
United  States,  753,972.  The  reported  enroll- 
ment in  Parochial  Schools  was:  North  Atlantic 
Division,  737,182;  South  Atlantic  Division,  27,- 
•534;  North  Central  Division,  383,. 587;  South 
Central  Division,  36,667;  Western  Division,  16,- 
504;  Toud  for  the  United  States,  737,182.  Of 
this  total,  567,. 555  were  enrolled  in  Catholic  and 
141,388  in  Lutheran  Parochial  Schools;  leaving 
only  28,239  in  the  schools  of  all  other  denomina- 
tions. Total  enrollment  reported  in  all  schools 
14,219,571.  The  colored  public  school  enroll- 
ment in  the  Southern  States  was  1,288,229  in 
1890,  against  797.286  in  1880,— an  increase  of 
more  than  61  per  cent.  The  enrollment  of  whites 
was  3,358,527,  against  2,301,804,— an  increase 
of  nearly  46  per  cent.  The  approximate  number 
of  Public  School-houses  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  census  year  1890  is  given  at  219,992,  being 
42,949  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  32,142  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Division,  97,166  in  the  North 
Central  Division,  38,962  in  the  South  Central 
Division,  8,773  in  the  Western  Division.  The 
largest  number  reported  is  14,214  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Of  6,408  school-houses  in  Virginia  4,568 
are  for  white,  and  1,840  for  colored  children;  in 
North  Carolina,  3,973  white  and  1,820  colored; 
in  Georgia,  4.529  white  and  2,286  colored;  in 
Kentucky,  6,514  white  and  956  colored;  in  Ala- 
bama, 4.147  white  and  2,185  colored;  in  Missis- 
sippi. 3.430  white  and  2,469  colored ;  in  Louisiana, 
1,535  white  and  741  colored. 

Modern  :  Reforms  and  Movements. 
A.  D.  1638-1671. —  Comenius. —  "To  know 
Comenius  [bom  in  Moravia,  1592]  and  the  part 
he  played  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  appre- 
ciate this  grand  educational  character,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  begin  by  relating  his  life ;  his  mis- 
fortunes; his  journeys  to  England  [1638],  where 
Parliament  invoked  his  aid;  to  Sweden  [1642], 
where  the  Chancellor  Osenstiem  employed  him 
to  write  manuals  of  instruction ;  especially  his  re- 
lentless industry,  his  courage  through  exile,  and 
the  long  persecutions  he  suffered  as  a  member  of 
the  sect  of  dissenters,  the  Moravian  Brethren; 
and  the  schools  he  founded  at  Fulneck,  in  Bo- 
hemia, at  Lissa  and  at  Patak,  in  Poland." — G. 
Compayre,  The  Hist,  of  Pedagogy,  ch.  6  (sect.  137). 
— "Comenius's  Inspiring  motive,  like  that  of  all 
leading  educationalists,  was  social  regeneration. 
He  believed  that  this  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  school.  He  lived  under  the  hallucin- 
ation that  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  instruction,  and  by  a  sound  method, 
a  certain  communitj'  of  thought  and  interests 
would  be  established  among  the  young,  which 
would  result  in  social  harmony  and  political 
settlement.  He  believed  that  men  could  be  manu- 
factured. .  .  .  The  educational  spirit  of  the  Re- 
formers, the  conviction  that  all  —  even  the  hum- 
blest—  must  be  taught  to  know  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  has  sent,  was  inherited  by  Come- 


nius in  its  completeness.  In  this  way.  and  in 
this  way  only,  could  the  ills  of  Europe"  be  reme- 
died, and  the  progress  of  humanitv  assured. 
While,  therefore,  he  sums  up  the  educational  aim 
under  the  threefold  heads  of  Knowledge,  Virtue, 
and  Piety  or  Godliness,  he  in  truth  has  mainly 
in  view  the  last  two.  Kjaowledge  is  of  value  only 
in  so  far  as  it  forms  the  only  sound  basis,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Protestant  theologian,  of  virtue  and 
godliness.  We  have  to  train  for  a  hereafter.  .  .  . 
B}-  knowledge  Comenius  meant  knowledge  of 
nature  and  of  man's  relation  to  nature.  It  is  this 
important  characteristic  of  Comenius's  educa- 
tional system  that  reveals  the  direct  influence  of 
Bacon  and  his  school.  .  .  .  It  is  in  the  department 
of  Method,  however,  that  we  recognise  the  chief 
contribution  of  Comenius  to  education.  The 
mere  attempt  to  systematise  was  a  great  advance. 
In  seeking,  however,  for  foundations  on  which  to 
erect  a  coherent  system,  he  had  to  content  him- 
self with  first  principles  which  were  vague  and 
unscientitic.  ...  In  the  department  of  knowl- 
edge, that  is  to  say,  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world,  Comenius  rested  his  method  on  the  scho- 
lastic maxim,  '  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non 
prius  fucrit  in  sensu.'  This  maxim  he  enriched 
mth  the  Baconian  induction,  comprehended  by 
liim  only  in  a  general  way.  .  .  .  From  the  sim- 
ple to  the  complex,  from  the  particular  to  the 
general,  the  concrete  before  the  abstract,  and 
all,  step  by  step,  and  even  by  insensible  degrees, 
—  these  were  among  his  leading  principles  of 
method.  But  the  most  important  of  all  his  prin- 
ciples was  derived  from  the  scholastic  maxim 
quoted  above.  As  all  is  from  sense,  let  the 
thing  to  be  known  be  itself  presented  to  the 
senses,  and  let  every  sense  be  engaged  in  the 
perception  of  it.  When  it  is  Impossible,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  to  present  the  object 
itself,  place  a  vivid  picture  of  it  before  the 
pupil.  The  mere  enumeration  of  these  few  prin- 
ciples, even  if  we  drop  out  of  view  all  his  other 
contributions  to  method  and  school-management, 
will  satisfy  any  man  familiar  with  all  the  more 
recent  treatises  on  Education,  that  Comenius, 
even  after  giving  his  precursors  their  due,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  true  founder  of  mod- 
em Method,  and  that  he  anticipates  Pestalozzl 
and  all  of  the  same  school.  .  .  .  Finally,  Come- 
nius's views  as  to  the  inner  organisjition  of  a 
school  were  original,  and  have  proved  themselves 
in  all  essential  respects  correct.  The  s;ime  may 
be  said  of  his  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  a 
State-system — a  scheme  which  is  substantially, 
mutatis  mutandis,  at  this  moment  embodied  in 
the  highly -developed  system  of  Germany.  When 
we  consider,  then,  that  Comenius  first  formally 
and  fully  developed  educational  method,  that  he 
introduced  important  reforms  into  the  teaching 
of  languages,  that  he  introduced  into  schools  the 
study  of  Nature,  that  he  advocated  with  intelli- 
gence, and  not  on  purely  sentimental  grounds,  a 
milder  discipline,  we  are  justified  in  assigning 
to  him  a  high,  if  not  the  highest,  place  among 
modern  educational  writers." — S.  S.  Laurie,  John 
Amos  Comenius.  pp.  217-226. 

A.  D.  1681-1878.— The  Christian  Brothers. 
— "Any  description  of  popular  education  in 
Europe  would  be  incomplete,  which  should  not 
give  prominence  to  the  Institute  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  —  or  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine—  including  in  that  term  the  earliest  pro- 
fessional school  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
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Europe;  oue  of  the  most  icmarkiible  l)oily  of 
tciichors  devoted  e.\clii.sively  and  without  pay  to 
the  edueatiou  of  the  chiUIreii  of  tlie  [loor  tliat  tlie 
world  has  ever  seen.  .  .  .  The  In.stilute  was 
established  as  a  professional  sehool  in  ICSl,  and 
to  .Vlilie  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  belongs  the 
liijlh  honor  not  only  of  founding  it,  but  of  so  in- 
fusing into  its  early  organi/.afion  his  own  pro- 
found eonviction  of  the  Christ -like  eharacter  of 
its  mission  among  the  poor,  that  it  has  retained 
for  nearly  two  centuries  the  form  and  spirit  of 
its  origin.  This  devoted  Christian  teacher  was 
born  at  Klieims  on  the  3()tli  of  April,  1651.  .  .  . 
He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  scholarly  at- 
tainments aiid  maturity  of  character;  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  lieforc  he  had  completed  his 
fiill  course  of  theological  study,  lie  was  ap- 
pointed Canon  in  the  Cathedral  church  of  l{heinis. 
From  the  first,  he  became  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young,  and  especially  of  the  poor, 
as  the  most  "direct  way  of  leading  them  to  a 
Christian  life;  —  and  with  this  view  before  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old,  he  assumed  the  direc- 
ti<m  of  two  charities,  devoted  to  female  educa- 
tion. From  watching  the  operation  of  these 
schools,  conducted  by  teachers  without  jirofes- 
.sional  training,  without  plan  and  without  mutual 
sympathy  and  aid,  he  conceived  the  design  of 
bringing  the  teachers  of  this  cla.ss  of  scliools 
from  the  neighboring  parishes  into  a  community 
fur  their  moral  and  professional  improvement. 
For  this  jiurpose,  he  invited  them  first  to  meet, 
and  then  to  lodge  at  his  house,  and  afterwards, 
alii>ut  the  year  1081,  he  purchased  a  house  for 
their  s])ecial  accommodation.  Here,  outof  school 
hours  and  during  their  holyilays,  they  spent  their 
time  in  the  practice  of  religious  duties,  and  in 
mutual  conferences  on  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Abotit  this  period,  a  large  number 
of  free  schools  for  the  poor  were  established  in 
the  neighboring  towns;  and  applications  were 
constantly  made  to  the  Abbe  for  teachers  formed 
under  his  training,  care,  and  influence.  To 
meet  this  demand,  and  make  himself  more  di- 
rectly useful  in  the  field  of  Christian  education, 
he  resigned  his  benefice,  that  he  might  give  his 
whole  attention  to  the  work.  To  close  the  dis- 
tance between  himself,  having  a  high  social  jjosi- 
tioii  and  competence  from  his  father's  estate,  and 
the  poor  schoolmasters  to  whom  he  was  con- 
stantly preaching  an  unreserved  consecration  of 
themselves  to  their  vocation  —  he  not  only  re- 
signed his  canonry,  with  its  social  and  pecuniarv 
advantages,  but  distributed  his  patrimony,  in  a 
period  of  scarcity,  in  relieving  the  necessities  of 
the  poor,  and  in  providing  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  He  thus  placed  himself  on  a 
footing  of  equality  —  as  to  occupation,  manner 
of  life,  and  entire  dependence  on  the  charity  of 
others  —  with  the  schoolmasters  of  the  poor. 
The  annals  of  education  or  religion  show  but 
few  such  examples  of  practical  self-denial,  and 
entire  consecration  to  a  sen.se  of  duty.  .  .  .  Hav- 
ing completed  his  act  of  resignation  and  self- 
imposed  poverty,  lie  assembled  his  teachers,  an- 
nounced to  them  \vhat  he  had  done,  and  sung 
with  them  a  Te  Deum.  After  a  retreat  —  a 
l)eriod  set  apart  to  prayer  and  fasting  —  contin- 
ued for  seventeen  days,  they  devoted  themselves 
to  the  consideration  of  the  best  course  to  give 
imity,  eflieiency,  and  permanence  to  their  plans  of 
Christian  education  for  the  poor.  They  assumed 
the  name  of  '  The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doc- 


trine,' as  o.xprcsssive  of  their  vocation  —  which 
by  usage  came  to  be  abbreviated  into  '  Christian 
Brothers.'  They  took  on  themselves  vows  of  pov- 
erty, celibacy,  and  obedience  for  three  years.  They 
prescribed  to  themselves  the  most  frugal  fare,  to 
lie  iirovided  in  turns  by  each  other.  They  adopted 
at  that  time  some  rules  of  behavior,  which  have 
since  been  incorporated  into  the  fundamental 
rules  of  the  order.  ...  In  1703  the  first  step 
was  taken  to  establish  an  Institute  at  Home,  un- 
der the  mission  of  one  of  the  brothers,  Gabriel 
Drolin,  who  after  years  of  jioverty,  was  made 
Conductor  of  one  of  the  charitable  schools 
founded  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  This  school  be- 
came afterwanls  the  foundation  of  the  house 
which  the  brothers  have  had  in  Home  since  the 
pcmtificate  of  Benedict  XIII.,  who  conferred  on 
the  institute  the  Cfmstitution  of  a  religious  order. 
In  1703,  tmder  the  pecuniary  aid  of  M.  Chateau 
Blanc,  and  the  countenance  of  the  archbishop, 
M.  de  Gontery,  a  school  was  opened  at  Avignon. 
...  In  1789,  the  National  Assembly  prohiliiteil 
vows  to  be  made  in  conunimities;  and  in  1790, 
suppressed  all  religious  societies;  and  in  1791. 
the  institute  was  dispersed.  At  that  date  there 
were  one  Inmdred  and  twenty  hou.ses,  and  over 
one  thousand  brothers,  actively  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  the  school  room.  The  continuity  of 
the  society  was  secured  by  the  houses  established 
in  Italy,  to  which  many  of  the  brothers  fied. 
...  In  1.801,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  Concordat 
between  the  Pope  and  the  goverimient,  the  so- 
ciety was  revived  in  France  by  the  opening  of  a 
school  at  Lyons;  and  in  1815,  they  resumed 
their  habit,  and  opened  a  novitiate,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  exempt  from  military  ser- 
vice. At  the  organization  of  the  imivcrsity  in 
1808,  the  institute  was  legally  reorganized,  ami 
from  that  time  has  increased  in  numbers  and 
usefulness.  ...  In  1842,  there  were  390  houses 
(of  which  326  were  in  France),  with  3,030  brotli- 
ers,  and  .085  novices.  There  were  642  schools 
with  163,700  children,  besides  evening  schools 
with  7,800  adults  in  attendance,  and  three  re- 
formatory schools  with  2,000  convicts  imder  in- 
Instruction." — Henry  Barnard,  uS'dtiiiiKtl  Ediicit- 
tion  in  Europe,  ])p.  435-441. — "In  1878  their 
numbers  had  increased  to  11,640;  the}-  had  1.249 
establishments,  and  the  number  of  their  scholars 
was  390,607."— Mrs.  R.  F.  Wilson,  T/ie  Chris- 
iiini  Bnitlwrs,  tluir  Oriyin  and  Work,  ch.  21. 

A.  D.  1762. — Rousseau. — "Rousseau,  who 
had  cduc.'ited  himself,  and  ver}'  badly  at  that, 
was  impressed  with  the  dangers  of  the  education 
of  his  day.  A  mother  having  asked  his  advice, 
he  took  up  the  pen  to  write  it ;  and,  little  liy  little, 
his  coinisels  grew  into  a  book,  a  large  work,  a 
l>edagogic  romance  ['  fimilo  '].  This  romance, 
when  it  appeared  in  1762,  created  a  great  noise 
and  a  great  scandal.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
Christophe  de  Beaimiont,  saw  in  it  a  dangerous, 
mischievous  work,  and  gave  himself  the  trouble 
of  writing  a  long  encyclical  letter  in  order  to 
point  out  the  book  to  the  reprobation  of  the  faith- 
ful. This  document  of  twenty  seven  chapters  is 
a  formal  refutation  of  the  theories  advanced  in 
'fimile. '.  .  .  In  those  da3-s,  such  a  condemna- 
tion was  a  .serious  matter;  its  consequences  to  an 
author  might  be  terrible.  Rousseau  had  barely 
time  to  flee.  His  arrest  was  decreed  by  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  his  book  was  burned  by 
the  executioner.  ...  As  a  fugitive,  Rousseau 
did  not  find  a  safe  retreat  even  in  his  own  coun- 
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try.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Geneva,  where  his 
book  was  also  condemned,  and  Berne,  where  he 
had  sought  refuge,  but  whence  he  was  driven  by 
intolerance.  He  owed  it  to  the  protection  of  Lord 
Keith,  governor  of  Xeufchatel,  a  principality  be- 
longing to  tlie  King  of  Prussia,  that  he  lived  for 
some  time  in  peace  in  the  little  town  of  Jlotiers 
in  the  Val  de  Travers.  .  .  .  The  renown  of  the 
book,  condemned  by  so  high  an  authority,  was 
immense.  Scandal,  by  attracting  public  atten- 
tion to  it,  did  it  good  service.  What  was  most 
serious  and  most  suggestive  in  it  was  not,  per- 
haps, seized  upon ;  but  the  '  craze  '  of  which  it 
was  the  object  had,  notwithstanding,  good  re- 
sults. Jlotliers  were  won  over,  and  resolved  to 
nurse  their  own  infants ;  great  lords  began  to  learn 
handicrafts,  like  Rousseau's  imaginary  pupil ; 
physical  exercises  came  into  fashion ;  the  spirit 
of  innovation  was  forcing  itself  a  way.  .  .  . 
Three  men  above  all  the  rest  are  noted  for  hav- 
ing popularized  the  pedagogic  method  of  Rous- 
seau, and  for  having  been  inspired  in  tlieir  labors 
by  '6mile.'  These  were  Basedow,  Pestalozzi, 
and  Froebel.  Basedow,  a  German  theologian,  had 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  dogmatic  controversy, 
until  the  reading  of  '  fimile  '  had  the  effect  of  en- 
larging his  mental  horizon,  and  of  revealing  to 
him  his  true  vocation.  .  .  .  Pestalozzi  of  Ziirich, 
one  of  the  foremost  educators  of  modern  times, 
also  found  \\\%  whole  life  transformed  by  the 
reading  of  'Emile,'  which  awoke  in  him  the 
genius  of  a  reformer.  .  .  .  The  most  distinguished 
among  his  disciples  and  continuators  is  Froebel, 
the  founder  of  those  primary  schools  .  .  .  known 
by  the  name  of  '  kindergartens,'  and  the  author 
of  higlily  esteemed  pedagogic  works.  These 
various  attempts,  these  new  and  ingenious  pro- 
cesses which,  step  by  step,  have  made  their 
way  among  us,  and  are  beginning  to  make  their 
workings  felt,  even  in  Institutions  most  stoutly 
opposed  to  progress,  are  all  traceable  to  Rous- 
seau's '  fimile.'  ...  It  is  true  that  '  6mile  ' 
contains  pages  that  have  outlived  their  day, 
many  odd  precepts,  many  false  ideas,  many  dis- 
putable and  destructive  theories;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  find  in  it  so  many  sagacious  observations, 
such  upright  counsels,  suitable  even  to  modern 
times,  so  lofty  an  ideal,  that,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, we  cannot  read  and  study  it  without 
profit.  .  .  .  There  is  absolutely  nothing  practica- 
ble in  his  [Rousseau's]  system.  It  consists  in  iso- 
lating a  child  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  in  creat- 
ing expressly  for  him  a  tutor,  wlio  is  a  phcenix 
among  his  kind;  in  depriving  him  of  father, 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  his  companions  in 
study ;  in  surrounding  him  with  a  perpetual 
charlatanism,  under  the  pretest  of  following  na- 
ture ;  and  in  showing  him  only  through  the  veil 
of  a  factitious  atmosphere  the  society  in  which 
he  is  to  live.  And,  neverthele.ss,  at  each  step  it 
is  sound  reason  by  wliich  we  are  met ;  by  an  as- 
tonishing paradox,  this  whimsicality  is  full  of 
good  sense ;  this  dream  overflows  with  realities ; 
this  improbable  and  chimerical  romance  contains 
the  substance  and  the  marrow  of  a  rational  and 
truly  modern  treatise  on  pedagogy.  Sometimes 
we  must  read  between  the  lines,  add  what  ex- 
jierience  has  taught  us  since  that  day,  transpose 
into  an  atmosphere  of  open  democracy  those 
pages,  written  under  the  old  order  of  things,  but 
even  then  quivering  with  the  new  world  which 
they  were  bringing  to  light,  and  for  which  they 
prepared  the  way.      Reading    '  Emile  '   in  the 


light  of  modem  prejudices,  we  can  see  in  it  more 
than  the  author  wittingly  put  into  it ;  but  not 
more  than  logic  and  the  instinct  of  genius  set 
down  there.  To  unfold  the  powers  of  children 
in  due  proportion  to  their  age;  not  to  transcend 
their  ability ;  to  arouse  in  them  tlie  sense  of  the 
observer  and  of  the  pioneer;  to  make  them  dis- 
coverers rather  tlian  imitators:  to  teach  tliem  ac- 
countability to  themselves  and  not  .slavish  de- 
pendence upon  the  words  of  others;  to  address 
ourselves  more  to  the  will  than  to  custom,  to  the 
reason  rather  than  to  tlie  memory;  to  substitute 
for  verbal  recitations  lessons  about  things;  to 
lead  to  theory  by  way  of  art ;  to  assign  to  physi- 
cal movements  and  exercises  a  prominent  place, 
from  the  earliest  hours  of  life  up  to  perfect  ma- 
turity ;  such  are  the  principles  scattered  broad- 
cast in  this  book,  and  forming  a  happy  coun- 
terpoise to  the  oddities  of  which  Rousseau  was 
perhaps  most  proud." — J.  Steeg,  Introduction  to 
Hoiisseau's   'Emile.' 

A.  D.  1798-1827.— Pestalozzi.— In  Switzer- 
land, up  to  the  end  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  the 
state  of  primary  instruction  was  very  bad.  " '  The 
teachers  were  gathered  up  at  hazard ;  their  pay 
was  wretched ;  in  general  they  had  no  lodgings 
of  their  own,  and  tliey  were  obliged  to  hire  tliem- 
selves  out  for  domestic  service  among  the  well- 
off  inliabitants  of  the  villages,  in  order  to  find 
food  and  lodging  among  them.  A  mean  spirit 
of  caste  still  dominated  instruction,  and  the  poor 
remained  sunk  in  ignorance.  It  was  in  the  very 
midst  of  this  wretched  and  unpropitious  state  of 
affairs  that  there  appeared,  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  most  celebrated  of 
modern  educators.  .  .  .  Born  at  Zurich  in  1746, 
Pestalozzi  died  at  Brugg  in  Argovia  in  1827. 
This  unfortunate  great  man  always  felt  the  effects 
of  the  sentimental  and  unpractical  education 
given  him  by  his  mother,  wlio  was  left  a  widow 
with  three  children  in  1751.  He  early  formed 
the  habit  of  feeling  and  of  being  touched  with 
emotion,  rather  than  of  reasoning  and  of  reflect- 
ing. The  laughing-stock  of  his  companions,  who 
made  sport  of  his  awkwardness,  the  little  scholar 
of  Zurich  accustomed  himself  to  live  alone  and 
to  become  a  dreamer.  Later,  towards  17(50.  the 
student  of  the  academy  distinguished  himself  by 
his  political  enthusiasm  and  his  revolutionary 
daring.  At  that  early  period  he  had  conceived 
a  profound  feeling  for  the  miseries  and  the  needs 
of  the  people,  and  he  already  proposed  as  the 
purpose  of  his  life  the  healing  of  tlie  diseases  of 
society.  At  the  same  time  there  was  develoi)cd  in 
him  an  irresistible  taste  for  a  simple,  frugal,  and 
almost  ascetic  life.  To  restrain  his  desires  Iiad 
become  the  essential  rule  of  his  conduct,  and,  to 
put  it  in  practice,  he  forced  himself  to  sleep  on  a 
plank,  and  to  subsist  on  bread  and  vegetables." — 
G.  Compayre,  Tlie  Hist.  ofPedngogy.  c/i.  18.— "In 
spite  ...  of  Pestalozzi's  patent  disqualitications 
in  many  respects  for  the  task  he  undertook ;  in  spite 
of  his  ignorance  of  even  common  subjects  (for  he 
spoke,  read,  wrote,  and  cyphered  badlj-,  and  knew 
next  to  nothing  of  classics  or  science) :  in  spite 
of  his  want  of  worldly  wisdom,  of  any  compre- 
hensive and  exact  knowledge  of  men  and  of 
things ;  in  spite  of  his  being  merely  an  elementary 
teacher, — through  the  force  of  his  all-conquering 
love,  the  nobility  of  his  heart,  the  resistless 
energy  of  liis  enthusiasm,  his  firm  grasp  of  a  few 
first  principles,  his  eloquent  exposition  of  them 
in  words,  his  resolute  manifestation  of  them  in 
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ilcc'ils,— he  stands  forth  among  educntional  re- 
formers as  tlif  man  -whose  influence  on  education 
is  wider,  deeper,  more  jjenet  rating,  than  that  of 
all  the  rest  —  the  prophet  and  the  sovereign  of 
the  domain  in  which  he  lived  and  laboured.  .  .  . 
It  was  late  in  life  — he  was  lifty-two  years  of  age 
—  before  Pestalozzi  became  a  practical  school- 
master. He  had  even  begun  to  despair  of  ever 
finding  the  career  in  which  he  might  attempt  to 
realize  the  theories  over  which  his  loving  heart 
and  teeming  brain  had  been  brooding  from  his 
earliest  youth.  ...  At  fifty-two  years  of  ago, 
then,  we  find  Pestalozzi  utterly  unaccjuaiuted 
with  the  science  and  the  art  of  education,  and  very 
scantily  furnished  even  with  elementary  knowl- 
edge, undertaking  at  Stanz,  in  the  canton  of 
Unterwalden,  the  charge  of  eighty  children, 
whom  the  events  of  war  had  rendered  homeless 
and  destitute.  .  .  .  The  house  in  which  the 
eighty  children  were  assembled  to  be  boarded, 
lodged,  and  taught,  was  an  old  tuml)le-down 
Ursuline  convent,  scarcely  habitable,  and  desti- 
tute of  all  the  conveniences  of  life.  The  only 
apartment  suitable  for  a  schoolroom  was  about 
twenty-four  feet  square,  furnished  with  a  few 
desks  and  forms;  and  into  this  were  crowded  the 
wretched  children,  noisy,  dirty,  diseased,  and 
ignorant,  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  bar- 
barians. Pestalozzi's  only  helper  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  was  an  old  woman,  who 
cooked  the  food  and  swept  the  rooms;  so  that  he 
was,  as  he  tells  >is  himself,  not  only  the  teacher, 
but  the  paymaster,  man-.scrvant,  and  almo.st  the 
housemaid  of  the  children.  .  .  .  '  My  wishes  [he 
writes]  were  now  accomplished.  I  felt  convinced 
that  my  heart  would  change  the  condition  of  my 
children  as  speedily  as  the  springtide  sun  reani- 
mates the  earth  frozen  by  the  winter.  Nor,'  he 
adds,  '  was  I  mistaken.  Before  the  springtide 
sun  melted  away  the  snow  from  our  mountains, 
you  could  no  longer  recognise  the  same  children.' 
.  .  .  '  I  was  obliged,'  he  says,  '  unceasingly  to  be 
everything  to  my  children.  I  was  alone  with 
them  froni  morning  to  night.  It  was  from  my 
hand  they  received  whatever  could  be  of  service 
both  to  tlieir  bodies  and  minds.  All  succour,  all 
consolation,  all  instruction  came  to  them  immedi- 
ately from  myself.  Their  hands  were  in  my 
hand;  my  eyes  were  fi.ved  on  theirs,  my  tears 
mingled  with  theirs,  my  smiles  encountered 
theirs,  )ny  soup  was  their  soup,  my  drink  was 
their  drink.  I  had  around  me  neither  family, 
friends,  nor  servants;  I  had  only  them.  I  was 
with  them  when  they  were  in  health,  by  their 
side  when  they  were  ill.  I  slept  in  theirmidst. 
I  was  the  last  to  go  to  bed,  the  first  to  rise  in  the 
morning.  When  we  were  in  bed  I  used  to  pray 
with  them  and  talk  to  them  till  they  went  to 
sleep.  They  wished  me  to  do  so. '  .  .  .  'I  knew,' 
he  .says,  '  no  system,  no  method,  no  art  but  that 
which  rested  on  the  simple  consequences  of  the 
firm  belief  of  the  children  in  my  love  towards 
them.  I  wished  to  know  no  other. ' .  .  .  Gradually 
.  .  .  Pestalozzi  advanced  to  the  main  principles  of 
his  system  of  moral  education.  .  .  .  He  says; — 
'Nature  develops  all  the  human  faculties  by 
practice,  and  their  growth  depends  on  their  exer- 
cise. '  '  The  circle  of  knowledge  commences  close 
around  a  man.  and  thence  e.xtends  concentrically. ' 
'Force  not  the  facidtics  of  children  into  the 
remote  paths  of  knowledge,  until  they  have  gained 
strength  by  exercise  on  things  that  are  near  them. ' 
'  There  is  in  Nature  an  order  and  march  of  de- 


velopment. If  you  disturb  or  interfere  with  it, 
you  mar  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  mind. 
And  this  you  do,  if,  before  you  have  formed  the 
mind  by  the  progressive  knowledge  of  the  reali- 
ties of  life,  you  lling  it  into  the  labyrinlli  of 
words,  and  make  them  the  basisof  develo|)ment.' 
'The  artificial  march  of  the  ordinary  school,  an- 
ticipating the  order  of  Nature,  which  proceeds 
without  anxiety  and  without  haste,  inverts  this 
order  by  placing  words  first,  and  thus  seciu'es  a 
deceit fulajjpearancc  of  success  at  the  expense  of 
natural  and  safe  development.'  In  these  few 
sentences  we  recognise  all  that  is  most  charac- 
teristic in  the  educational  ])rincii)lcs  of  I'esta- 
lozzi.  .  .  .  To  .set  the  intellectual  machinery  in 
motion  —  to  make  it  work,  and  keep  it  working; 
that  was  the  sole  object  at  which  he  aimed ;  of 
all  the  rest  he  took  little  account.  .  .  .  He  re- 
lied upon  a  principle  which  must  l)e  insisted  on 
as  cardinal  and  essential  in  education.  He  secured 
the  thorougii  interest  of  his  pupils  in  the  lesson, 
and  mainl}'  through  their  own  direct  share  in  it. 
.  .  .  Observation,  .  .  .  according  to  Pestalozzi 
(and  Bacon  had  said  the  same  thing  before  him), 
is  the  absolute  basis  of  all  knowledge,  and  is 
therefore  the  prime  agent  in  elementary  educa- 
tion. It  is  around  this  theory,  as  a  centre  of 
gravity,  that  Pestalozzi's  system  revplves, " — J. 
Payne,  Lect's  on  the  Hist,  of  Educution,  lect,  9. 
— "During  the  short  period,  not  more  than  a 
year,  which  Pestalozzi  s])cnt  among  the  chil- 
dren at  Stanz,  he  settled  the  main  features  of 
the  Pestalozzian  system.  Sickness  broke  out 
among  the  children,  and  the  wear  and  tear  was 
too  great  even  for  Pestalozzi.  He  would  probably 
have  sunk  under  his  efforts  if  the  French,  pressed 
by  the  Austrians,  had  not  entered  Stanz,  in 
January,  1799,  and  taken  part  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent  for  a  military  hospital.  Pestalozzi  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  break  up  the  school,  and  he 
himself  went  to  a  medicinal  spring  on  the  Gurni- 
gel  in  the  Canton  Bern.  .  .  .  He  came  down 
from  the  Gurnigel,  and  began  to  teach  in  the 
primary  schools  (i.  e. ,  schools  for  children  from 
four  to  eight  years  old)  of  Burgdorf,  the  second 
town  in  the  C'anton.  Here  the  director  was  jeal- 
ous of  him,  and  he  met  with  much  opposition. 
.  .  .  In  less  than  a  year  Pestalozzi  left  this  school 
in  bad  health,  and  joined  Krii.si  in  opening  a  new 
school  in  Burgdorf  Castle,  for  which  he  after- 
ward (1802)  obtained  Government  aid.  Here  he 
was  assisted  in  carrying  out  his  system  by  Kriisi, 
Tobler,  and  Bluss.  He  now  embodied  the  re- 
sults of  his  experience  in  a  work  which  has  ob- 
tained great  celebrity  — '  How  Gertrude  Teaches 
her  Children  '  [also  published  in  England  under 
the  title  of  '  Leonard  and  Gertrude '].  In  1803 
Pestalozzi,  for  once  in  his  life  a  successful  and 
popular  man,  was  elected  a  member  of  a  deputa- 
tion sent  by  the  Swiss  people  to  Paris.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Cantons  in  1804,  the  Castle  of 
Burgdorf  was  again  occupied  b}'  one  of  the  chief 
magistrates,  and  Pestalozzi  and  his  establishment 
were  moved  to  the  Monastery  of  Buchsee.  Here 
the  teachers  gave  the  principal  direction  to  an- 
other, the  since  celebrated  Fellenburg,  '  not  with- 
out my  consent,'  says  Pestalozzi,  'but  to  my 
profound  mortification.'  He  therefore  soon  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Yverdun  to  open  an  institution  there,  and  within 
a  twelvemonth  he  was  followed  Ijy  his  old  assist- 
ants, who  had  found  government  by  Fellenburg 
less  to  their  taste  than  no-govemment  by  Pesta- 
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Kizzi.  The  Yverdun  Institute  had  soon  a  world- 
wide reputation.  Pestalozzian  teachers  went 
from  it  to  JIadrid,  to  Naples,  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Kings  and  philosophers  joined  in  doing  it  honor. 
But,  as  Pestalozzi  himself  has  testitied,  these 
praises  were  but  a.s  a  laurel-wreath  encircling  a 
skull.  The  life  of  the  Pestalozzian  institutions 
had  been  the  love  which  the  old  man  had  infused 
into  all  the  members,  teachers  as  well  as  chil- 
dren ;  but  this  life  was  wanting  at  Yverdun. 
The  establishment  was  much  too  large  to  be  car- 
ried on  successfully  without  m(jre  method  and 
discipline  than  Pestalozzi,  remarkable,  as  he 
himself  says,  for  his  '  unrivalled  incapacity  to 
govern,'  was  master  of.  The  assistants  began 
each  to  take  his  own  line,  and  even  the  outward 
show  of  unity  was  soon  at  an  end.  .  .  .  Thus 
the  sun  went  down  in  clouds,  and  the  old  man. 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  1837,  had 
seen  the  apparent  failure  of  all  his  toils.  lie  had 
not,  however,  failed  in  reality.  It  has  been  said 
of  him  that  his  true  fortune  was  to  educate  ideas, 
not  children,  and  when  twenty  years  later  the 
centenary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  by  school- 
masters, not  only  in  his  native  country,  but 
throughout  Germany,  it  was  found  that  Pesta- 
lozzian ideas  had  been  sown,  and  were  bearing 
fruit,  over  the  greater  part  of  central  Europe." 
— R.  II.  Qiuck,  Essays  on  Edueatiomtl  Reformers, 
ch.  a. 

A.  D.  1804-1891. —  Co-education  and  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women  in  the  United 
States.  —  '■  When  to  a  few  daring  minds  the  con- 
viction came  that  education  was  a  right  of  per- 
sonality rather  than  of  se.\,  and  when  there  was 
added  to  this  growing  sentiment  the  pressing  de- 
mand for  educated  women  as  teachers  and  as 
leaders  in  philanthrop}',  the  simplest  means  of 
equipping  women  with  the  needful  preparation 
was  found  in  the  existing  schools  and  colleges. 
...  In  nearly  every  State  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  '  Universities '  had  been  founded  by  the 
voluntary  tax  of  the  whole  population.  Con- 
nected with  all  the  more  powerful  religious  de- 
nominations were  schools  and  colleges  which 
called  upon  theiradherents  for  gifts  and  students. 
These  democratic  institutions  had  the  vigor  of 
youth,  and  were  ambitious  and  struggling. 
'  Why, '  asked  the  practical  men  of  affairs  who 
controlled  them,  'should  not  our  daughters  go 
on  with  our  sons  from  the  public  schools  to  the 
miiversity  which  we  are  sacrificing  to  equip  and 
maintain  V  '  It  is  not  strange  that  with  this  and 
much  more  practical  reasoning  of  a  similar  kind, 
co-education  was  established  in  some  colleges  at 
their  beginning,  in  others  after  debate,  and  by  a 
radical  change  in  policy.  When  once  the  chiv- 
alrous desire  was  aroused  to  give  girls  as  good 
an  education  as  their  brothers.  Western  men  car- 
ried out  the  principle  untlinchingly.  From  the 
kindergarten  to  the  preparation  for  the  doctorate 
of  philosophy,  educational  opportunities  are  now 
practically  alike  for  men  and  women.  The  total 
nuinber  of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  empow- 
ered by  law  to  give  degrees,  rejiorting  to  Wash- 
ington in  1888,  was  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine.  Of  these,  twohundredand  thirty-seven,  or 
nearly  two-thirds,  were  co-educational.  Among 
them  are  nearly  all  the  State  universities,  and 
nearly  all  the  colleges  uniler  the  patronage  of 
the  Protestant  sects.  Hitherto  I  have  spoken  as 
if  co-education  were  a  Western  movement ;  and 
in  the  West  it  certainly  has  had  greater  currency 


than  elsewhere.  But  it  originated,  at  least  so 
far  as  concerns  superior  secondary  training,  in 
Massachusetts.  Bradford  Academy,  chartered  in 
1804,  is  the  oldest  incorporated  institution  in  the 
country  to  which  boys  and  girls  were  from  the 
first  admitted ;  but  it  closed  its  department  for 
boys  iu  1836,  three  years  after  the  foundation  of 
co-educational  Oberlin,  and  in  the  very  year 
when  Mount  Holyoke  was  opened  by  Mary  Lyon, 
in  the  large  hope  of  doing  for  3'()ung  women  what 
Harvard  had  been  founded  to  do  for  young  men 
just  two  hvuidred  years  before.  Ipswicli  and 
Abbot  Academies  in  .Massachusetts  had  already 
been  chartered  to  educate  girls  alone.  It  has 
been  the  dominant  sentiment  in  the  East  that 
boys  and  girls  should  be  educated  separately. 
The  older,  more  generously  endowed,  more  con- 
servative seats  of  learning,  inheriting  the  com- 
plications of  the  dormitory  system,  have  remained 
closed  to  women.  .  .  .  In  the  short  period  of  the 
twenty  years  after  the  war  the  four  women's 
colleges  which  are  the  richest  in  endowments  and 
students  of  any  in  the  world  were  founded  and 
set  in  motion.  These  colleges  —  Vassar,  opened 
in  186.5,  Wellesley  and  Smith  in  187.5,  and  Bryn 
Mawr  in  1885  —  have  received  in  gifts  of  every 
kind  about  $6,000,000,  ami  are  educating  nearly 
two  thousand  students.  For  the  whole  country 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  reports  two  hun- 
dred and  seven  institutions  for  the  superior  in- 
struction of  women,  with  more  than  tw^enty-tive 
thousand  students.  But  these  resources  proved 
inadequate.  There  came  an  increasing  demand, 
especially  from  teachers,  for  education  of  all 
sorts.  ...  In  an  attempt  to  meet  a  demand  of 
this  sort  the  Harvard  iVnnex  began  twelve  years 
ago  [in  1879]  to  provide  a  few  women  with  in- 
struction from  members  of  the  Harvard  faculty. 
.  .  .  Barnard  College  in  New  York  is  an  annex 
of  Columbia  only  in  a  .sense,  for  not  all  her  in- 
struction is  given  by  Columbia's  teaching  force, 
though  Columbia  will  confer  degrees  upon  her 
graduates.  The  new  woman's  college  at  Cleve- 
land sustains  temporarily  the  same  relations  to 
Adelbert  College,  though  to  a  still  greater  extent 
she  provides  independent  instruction." — A.  F. 
Palmer,  Review  of  the  Uiff/ur  Education  of 
Women  (Woman  and  the  Uiqher  EiliLcation,  pp. 
105-127).—"  The  Cleveland  College  for  Women, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  first  opened  for  instruction 
in  1888  as  a  department  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. At  the  same  time  the  trustees  of  the 
university  decided  to  receive  no  more  women 
into  Adelbert  College.  That  the  success  of  the 
new  school  might  be  assured,  the  facultj"  of 
Adelbert  College  generously  offered  their  services 
for  a  term  of  years  as  instructors.  During  the 
first  year  twenty-three  young  women  were  ad- 
mitted, but  two  of  whom  were  in  the  regular 
courses.  During  1889-90  the  number  of  students 
increased  to  thirty-eight.  ...  In  1887  Evelyn 
College,  an  institution  for  women,  was  opened 
at  Princeton,  N.  .1.  Its  location  at  this  place 
gives  the  institution  very  great  advaiUages,  inas- 
much as  the  use  of  the  libraries  and  museums  of 
the  College  of  New  .Jersey,  poi)ularly  known  as 
Princeton  College,  are  granted  to  the  students." 
—  U.  S.  Conunr  of  Education.  Reiwrt.  1889-90. 
».  2,  ;).  744.— "The  latest  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  contains  over 
two  hundred  institutions  for  the  superior  educa- 
tion of  W'Omen.  The  list  includes  colleges  and 
seminaries  entitled  to  confer  degrees,  and  a  few 
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seminaries,  whose  work  is  of  equal  merit,  which 
do  not  give  degrees.  Of  tlicse  more  tlian  two 
hundred  institutions  for  tlic  education  of  women 
exclusively,  only  47  are  situated  within  [western 
states].  .  !  .  Of  these  47.  but  30  arc  chartered 
with  authority  to  confer  degrees.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  higher  education  of  women  is 
in  the  West  identified  with  co-education,  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  two  statements  above 
given."  Of  the  total  212  higher  institutions  re- 
ceiving women,  and  of  tlie  total  195  such  institu- 
tions whicli  confer  the  regular  degrees  in  arts, 
science,  and  letters,  upon  their  graduates,  165  are 
co-educational.  .  .  .  Among  colleges  character- 
ized from  birth  by  a  liberal  and  progressive 
spirit  may  be  mentioned  'The  Cincinnati  Wes- 
leyan  \V()man's  College.'  This  institution  was 
chartered  in  1842,  and  claims  to  be  '  the  first  lib- 
eral collegiate  institution  in  the  world  for  the 
exclusive  education  of  women."  .  .  .  The  West 
is  committed  to  co-education,  excepting  only  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  sects. —  which  are  not  yet,  as 
sects,  committed  to  the  collegiate  education  of 
women  at  all, —  and  the  Presbyterian  sect,  whose 
support,  in  the  West,  of  14  co-educational  col- 
leges against  4  for  the  separate  education  of 
young  men,  almost  commits  it  to  the  co-eduea- 
tiounl  idea.  ...  In  1853,  Antioch  College  was 
opened  at  Yellow  Springs.  O.  It  was  the  first 
endeavor  in  the  West  to  ifound  a  college  under 
Christian  but  non-sectarian  auspices.  Its  presi- 
ilent.  Horace  Mann,  wrote  of  it :  '  Antioch  is 
now  the  only  first-class  college  in  all  the  West 
that  is  really  an  unsectarian  institution.'  .  .  . 
Antioch  was  from  the  first  avowedly  co-educa- 
tional."—  M.  AV.  Sewall,  Education  of  Women 
in  the  Western  States  {Wonmn'n  Work  in  Am., 
pp.  01-70). — "Most  people  would  probably  be 
ready  to  say  that  except  for  the  newly  founded 
Woman's  College  in  IJaltimore  and  Tulane  Uni- 
versity [.State  university  of  Louisiana],  the  col- 
legiate education  of  women  does  not  exist  in  the 
South.  But  as  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  institutions  in  the 
South  which  are  authorized  by  the  Legislatures 
of  their  resi)ective  States  to  confer  the  regular 
college  degrees  upon  women.  Of  these,  forty- 
one  are  co-educational,  cighty-cightare  for  women 
alone,  and  twenty-one  are  for  colurcd  persons  of 
both  sexes.  The  bureau  of  education  makes  no 
attempt  to  go  l)eliin(l  the  verdict  of  the  State 
Legislatures,  but  on  looking  over  the  catalogues 
of  all  these  institutions  it  is,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  easy  to  see  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  not  in  any  degree  colleges,  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  word.  Not  a  single  one  of 
the  so-called  female  colleges  presents  a  real  col- 
lege course,  and  many  of  the  coeducational  col- 
leges are  colleges  only  in  name. " —  C.  L.  Franklin, 
Ediidition  of  Woiiun  in  titc  Southern.  States 
(Woni(in'.i  W'irk  in  Aoi.,  p/i.  93-94). 

A.  D.  1816-1892.— Froebel  and  the  Kinder- 
garten.—"Frtebel  (Kriedrieh  Wilhelm  August) 
was  born  April  21,  1782,  at  Oberweissbac^i,  in 
the  i)riucipality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  so  young  that  he 
never  even  rememl)ere(l  her;  and  he  was  left  to 
the  care  of  an  ignorant  maid-of-all-work,  who 
simply  provided  for  his  bodily  wants.  .  .  .  Not 
until  he  was  ten  years  of  age  did  he  receive  the 
slightest  regular  instruction.  He  was  then  sent  to 
school,  to  an  uncle  who  lived  in  the  neighbor- 


hood. ...  He  pronounced  the  boy  to  be  idle 
(which,  from  his  ])oint  of  view,  was  quite  true) 
and  lazy  (which  certainly  was  not  true)  —  a  boy, 
in  short,  that  you  could  do  nothing  with.  .  ,  . 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  earn  his  bread,  and 
we  next  find  him  a  sort  of  apprentice  to  a  woods- 
man in  the  great  Thuringian  forest.  Here,  as  he 
afterward  tells  us,  he  lived  some  years  in  cordial 
intercourse  with  nature  and  mathematics,  learn- 
ing even  then,  though  unconsciously,  from  the 
teaching  he  received,  how  to  teach  others.  .  .  . 
In  1801  he  went  to  the  Universilj'  of  .lena,  where 
he  attended  lectures  on  natural  history,  physics, 
and  mathematics;  but,  as  he  tells  us,  gained  lit- 
tle from  them.  .  .  .  This  .  .  .  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  failure  of  means  to  stay  at  the  Univer- 
sity. For  the  next  few  years  he  tried  various 
occupations.  .  .  .  While  engaged  in  an  archi- 
tect's ollicc  at  Frankfort,  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Rector  of  the  Model  School,  a  man 
named  Gruner.  Gruner  saw  the  capabilities  of 
Fra'bel,  and  detected  also  his  entire  want  of  in- 
terest in  the  work  tliat  he  was  doing;  and  one 
day  su<ldenly  said  to  him;  '  Give  up  your  arclii- 
tect's  Ijusiness;  you  will  do  nothing  at  it.  Be  a 
teacher.  We  want  one  now  in  the  school ;  you 
shall  have  the  place.'  This  was  the  turning  point 
in  Frcebel's  life.  He  accepted  the  engagement, 
began  work  at  once,  and  tells  us  that  the  first 
time  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  class  of 
30  or  40  boys,  he  felt  that  he  was  in  the  element 
that  he  had  missed  so  long — 'the  fish  was  in  the 
water.'  He  was  inexpressibly  happy.  .  .  .  In  a 
calmer  mood  he  severely  questioned  himself  as 
to  the  means  bj'  which  he  was  to  satisfj-  the  de- 
mands of  his  new  position.  About  this  time  lie 
met  with  some  of  Pestalozzi's  writings,  whicli 
so  deeply  impressed  him  that  he  determined  to 
go  to  Yverdun  and  studj-  Pestalozzi  on  the  spot. 
lie  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  lived  and 
worked  for  two  years  with  Pestalozzi.  His  ex- 
perience at  Yverdun  impressed  him  wiih  the 
conviction  that  the  science  of  education  had  still 
to  draw  out  from  Pestalozzi's  system  those  fun- 
damental principles  which  Pestalozzi  himself  did 
not  comprehend.  "And  therefore,'  says  Schmidt, 
'  this  genial  discijile  of  Pestalozzi  supplemented 
his  system  by  advancing  from  the  point  which 
Pestalozzi  had  reached  through  pressure  from 
without,  to  the  innermost  conception  of  man, 
and  arriving  at  the  thought  of  the  true  develop- 
ment and  culture  of  mankind.'.  .  .  His  educa- 
tional career  commenced  November  13th,  1810, 
in  Greisheim,  a  little  village  near  Stadt-llm,  in 
Thuringia;  but  in  1817,  wlicn  his  Pestalozzian 
friend,  Jliddcndorf,  joined  him  .  .  .  the  school 
was  transferred  to  the  beautiful  village  of  Keil- 
hau,  near  Rudolstadt,  which  may  be  considered 
as  his  chief  starting- place.  .  .  .  Langentlial,  an- 
other Pestalozzian,  associated  himself  with  them, 
and  they  commenced  building  a  house.  The 
number  of  pupils  rose  to  twelve  in  1818.  Then 
the  daughter  of  war-counselor  Hoffman  of  Ber- 
lin, from  enthusiasm  for  Frcebel's  educatiilhal 
ideas,  became  his  wife.  She  had  a  considerable 
dowry,  which,  together  with  the  accession  of 
Friebel's  elder  brother,  increased  the  funds  and 
welfare  of  the  school.  In  1831  he  was  invited 
by  the  composer,  Schnyder  von  Wartensee,  to 
erect  a  similar  garden  on  his  estate,  near  the  lake 
of  Sempach,  in  the  canton  Luzern.  It  was  done. 
Frcfibel  changed  his  residence  the  next  year,  from 
Keilhau  to  Switzerland.    In  1834  the  government 
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of  Bern  invited  him  to  arrange  a  training  course 
for  teachers  in  Burgdorf.  In  1835  he  became 
principal  of  the  orphan  asylum  in  Burgdorf,  but 
in  1836  he  and  his  wife  wished  to  return  to  Ger- 
many. There  he  was  active  in  Berlin,  Keilhau, 
Blankenburg,  Dresden,  Liebensteiu  in  Thuringia, 
Hamburg,  (1849.)  and  Marienthal,  near  Lieben- 
stein,  wlicre  he  lived  until  his  decease  in  18.52, 
among  the  young  ladies,  whom  he  trained  as 
nurses  for  the  kindergarten,  and  the  little  chil- 
dren who  attended  his  school." — H,  Barnard,  ed. 
rapers  on  FroebeVs  Kindergarten:  Memoir. — "The 
child  thinks  only  through  symbols.  In  other 
words,  it  explains  all  it  sees  not  by  the  recorded 
experience  of  others,  as  does  an  adult,  but  by 
marshaling  and  comparing  its  own  concept  or 
symbol  of  what  it  has  itself  seen.  Its  sole  ac- 
tivity is  play.  '  The  school  begins  with  teach- 
ing the  conventionalities  of  intelligence.  Froebel 
would  have  the  younger  children  receive  a  sym- 
bolic education  in  plays,  games,  and  occupations 
which  symbolize  the  primitive  arts  of  man.'  For 
this  purpose,  the  child  is  led  through  a  series  of 
primitive  occupations  in  plaiting,  weaving,  and 
modeling,  through  games  and  dances,  which  bring 
into  play  all  the  social  relations,  and  through 
songs  and  the  simple  use  of  number,  form  and 
language.  The  'gifts'  all  play  their  manifold 
purpose,  inspiring  the  child,  awakening  its  in- 
terest, leading  the  individual  along  the  path  the 
race  has  trod,  and  teaching  social  self-control. 
The  system  has  its  palpable  dangers.  The  bet- 
ter and  more  intricate  the  tool,  the  more  skill 
needed  in  its  safe  use.  .  .  .  The  kindergarten 
requires  trained  hands.  With  trivial  teachers 
its  methods  ma}'  easily  degenerate  into  mere 
amusement,  and  thwart  all  tendency  to  attention, 
application,  or  industry.  Valuable  as  it  is  in  its 
hints  for  the  care  and  development  of  children, 
its  gay  round  needs  to  be  ballasted  with  the  pur- 
pose and  theory  uppermost  in  Froebel's  mind 
when  he  opened  his  first  school  in  a  German 
peasant  village,  down  whose  main  street  a  brook 
tumbled,  and  through  whose  lanes  the  halberdier 
still  walked  bj^  night  and  sang  the  hours.  It  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  Froebel  founded  a  perfect 
system,  or  to  insist  on  all  the  details  of  the  pro- 
fessional kindergartner's  creed.  Here  as  else- 
where, and  aforetime,  it  has  taken  onl}-  fortj- 
years  from  the  founder's  death  for  faith  to  de- 
generate into  religion  and  sect.  But  the  central 
purpose  he  had  in  view  must  be  steadily  main- 
tained. He  sought  his  ends  through  play,  and 
not  through  work.  It  is  as  dangerous  for  this 
method  to  harden  into  an  approach  to  the  pri- 
mary school  as  it  is  for  it  to  soften  into  a  riot  of 
misrule,  and  lax  observance  of  order.  .  .  .  Swit- 
zerland, then  the  only  republic  in  Europe,  was 
the  first  country  to  adopt  Froebel's  method, 
though  in  some  Swiss  towns  the  kindergarten  is 
still  supported  by  private  associations.  France, 
another  republic,  has  more  children  beginning 
school  luider  an  adaptation  of  Froebel  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  It  w-as  Froe- 
bel's own  opinion  that  '  the  spirit  of  American 
nationality  was  the  only  one  in  the  world  with 
which  his  method  was  in  complete  harmony,  and 
to  which  its  legitimate  institutions  w-ould  present 
no  barriers.'  Tlie  figures  given  below  of  the 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  in  this  country  are 
the  best  possible  proof  of  the  truth  of  Froebel's 
prescient  assertion.  ...  In  18T0  there  were  in 
this  country  only  five  kindergarten  schools,  and 
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in  1873  the  National  Education  Association  at  its 
Boston  meeting  appointed  a  committee  which 
reported  a  year  later  recommending  the  system. 
Between  1870  and  1873,  experimental  kinder- 
gartens were  established  in  Boston,  Cleveland,  and 
St.  Louis,  public  attention  was  enlisted  by  the 
efforts  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody,  the 
most  important  worker  in  the  early  history  of 
the  kindergarten  in  this  country,  and  the  system 
began  a  rapid  growth.  Taking  private  and  pub- 
lic kindergartens  togetlier,  the  advance  of  the 
system  has  displayed  this  most  rapid  progress: 

ISrS  1880  1885        "    1891-3 

Schools 95  233  413  1.001 

Teachers 216  524  902  2,242 

Pupils 3,809       8,871     18,780        50,423 

Down  to  1880,  these  figures,  outside  of  St.  Louis, 
relate  almost  altogether  to  private  schools.  By 
1885  the  public  kindergartens  were  not  over  a 
fifth  in  number  of  the  schools,  and  held  not  over 
a  fourth  of  the  pupils.  In  the  figures  last  given 
in  this  table  there  are  724  private  kindergartens 
with  1,517  teachers  and  29,357  pupils,  and  277 
public  kindergartens  with  725  teachers  and  21,066 
pupils,  so  that  the  latter  have  now  27  per  cent,  of 
the  schools,  33  per  cent,  of  the  teachers,  and  42 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils.  .  .  .  Yet  great  as  is  this 
advance,  the  kindergarten  as  yet  plays  but  an 
infinitesimal  part  in  our  educational  S3-stem  as  a 
whole.  ...  Of  the  sixteen  American  cities  with 
a  population  of  over  200,000  in  1890,  onlj-  four  — 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Jlilwaukee,  and  St.  Louis 

—  have  incorporated  the  kindergarten  on  any 
large  scale  in  their  public-school  systems.  Four 
more  —  New  York,  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  and  Buf- 
falo—  have  kindergarten  associations  organized 
to  introduce  the  new  method  as  a  part  of  free 
public  education." — T.  Williams,  Tl(e  Kinder- 
fjarten  Movement  (The  Centunj,  .Jan.,  1S<)3). 

A.  D.  1865-1883.— The  Higher  Education  of 
Women  in  England. ^ — The  movement  in  Eng- 
land to  secure  a  higher  education  for  women 
dates  from  1865.  "In  that  .year  a  Royal  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report 
on  the  endowed  grammar  schools  of  England 
and  AVales,  and  on  what  is  called  '  secondary ' 
education  geuerall}'.  Several  ladies  who  were 
alread}'  alive  to  the  deficiencies  in  the  education 
of  their  own  sex,  memorialized  this  Commission 
to  extend  the  scope  of  its  inquiry  to  girls' 
schools,  and  the  Commission  taking  wliat  was 
then  thought  quite  a  bold  step,  consented 
to  do  so.  .  .  .  One  of  the  points  brought  out 
was  the  absence  of  any  institutions  doing  for 
women  what  the  universities  did  for  men,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  in  which  women  stood 
of    obtaining    the    highest    kind    of    education 

—  a  difficulty  which  told  on  girls'  schools  by 
making  it  hard  for  them  to  procure  thoroughly 
competent  mistresses.  This  led  in  the  course  of 
the  next  year  or  two  —  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission having  been  published  in  1868  —  to  the 
establishment  of  a  college  for  women,  which  was 
first  placed  at  Hitchin.  a  town  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  between  London  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  a  little  while,  when  money  had 
been  collected  sutlicient  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, this  college  was  finally  settled  at  Girton,  a 
spot  about  two  miles  from  Cambridge,  whence 
it  takes  the  name  of  Girton  College.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  provide  for  women  the  same  teach- 
ing in  the  same  subjects  as  men  receive  in  Cam- 
bridge L^niversity,  and  the  teachers  were  nearly 
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all  of  thtm  professors  or  tutors  there,  men  in 
some  cases  of  high  eminence.  Meanwhile,  in 
Cambridge  itself,  a  system  of  ilaj'  classes  for 
women,  taught  by  University  teachers,  had  been 
created,  at  lirst  as  an  experiment  for  one  year 
only.  When  several  years  had  passed,  when  the 
numlx-r  attending  had  Increased,  and  it  was 
found  that  women  came  to  lodge  in  Cambridge 
in  order  to  prolit  by  these  lectures,  a  house  was 
hired  in  which  to  receive  them,  and  ultimately  a 
company  was  formed  and  a  building  erected  a 
little  way  out  of  Cambriilge,  under  the  name  of 
Newnhain  Hall,  to  which  the  lectures,  now 
mainly  designed  for  these  students  coming  from 
a  distance,  were  attached.  Tluis,  at  about  the 
same  time,  though  from  somewhat  different  ori- 
gins. Girlon  and  Newnham  came  into  being  and 
began  their  course  of  friendly  rivalry.  Both 
have  greatl}'  developed  since  then.  Their  build- 
ings have  been  repeatedly  enlarged.  Tlieir  num- 
bers have  risen  steadily.  ...  In  Girton  the 
charge  for  lodging,  board  and  instruction  is  £100 
per  annum,  in  Jvewuham  a  little  less.  The  life 
in  both  is  very  similar,  a  lady  being  placed  at 
the  head  as  resident  principal,  while  the  affairs 
are  managed  by  a  committee  including  both  men 
and  women.  The  lectures  are  delivered  partly 
by  Cambridge  men,  professors  in  the  University, 
or  tutors  or  lecturers  in  some  of  the  colleges, 
partly  b^'  ladies,  who,  having  once  been  students 
themselves,  have  come  back  as  teadiers.  These 
lectures  cover  all  the  subjects  required  in  the 
degree  examinations  of  the  University ;  and  al- 
though students  are  not  obliged  to  enter  them- 
selves fi.r  those  examinations,  they  are  encour- 
aged to  do  so,  anil  do  mostly  set  the  examinations 
before  them  as  their  goal.  Originally  the  Uni- 
versity took  no  oflicial  notice  of  the  women  stu- 
dents, and  their  being  examined  by  the  regular 
degree  examiners  of  the  Uinvcrsity  was  a  matter 
of  pure  favor  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen. 
.  .  .  At  last,  however,  some  examiners  came 
into  oliice  (for  the  examiners  are  changed  everj' 
two  years)  who  disapproved  of  this  informal  ex- 
amination of  the  women  candidates,  and  accord- 
ingly a  proposal  was  made  to  the  University  that 
it  should  formally  authorize  and  impose  on  the 
examiners  the  function  heretofore  discharged  by 
them  in  their  individual  capacity.  This  pro- 
pos;il,  after  some  discussion  and  opposition,  was 
carried,  so  that  now  women  may  enter  both  for 
the  honor  examinations  and  the  pass  examina- 
tions for  the  University  degree  as  a  matter  of 
right.  Their  names  do  not  appear  in  the  official 
lists  among  those  of  the  men,  but  separately; 
they  are,  however,  tested  by  the  same  question 
papers  and  judged  by  the  same  standard.  .  .  . 
Some  Oxford  graduates  and  their  friends,  stimu- 
lated by  the  success  of  Girton  and  Xewnham, 
have  founded  two  similar  institutions  in  Oxford, 
one  of  which,  Episcopalian  and  indeed  High 
Church  in  its  proclivities,  is  called  Lady  Mar- 
garet Hall,  while  the  other,  in  compliment  to 
the  late  Mrs.  Somerville,  has  been  given  the 
title  of  Somerville  Hall.  These  establishments 
are  conducted  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  two 
Cambridge  colleges.  ...  In  the  large  towns 
where  new  colleges  have  been  latelv  founded  or 
courses  of  lectures  established,  such  as  Manches- 
ter, Liverpool,  and  Leeds,  steps  are  usually 
taken  to  provide  lectures  for  women.  .  .  .  What 
is  called  among  you  the  question  of  co-education 
has  come  up  very  little  in   England.     All  the 


lectures  given  inside  the  walls  of  the  four  Eng- 
lish colleges  I  liave  mentioned  are,  of  course, 
given  to  women  only,  tlie  colleges  being  just  as 
exclusively  places  for  women  as  Trinity  and  St. 
John's  are  places  for  men.  ...  At  this  moment 
the  principal  of  one  of  the  two  halls  of  which 
Ncwnliam  consists  is  a  daughter  of  the  Prime 
Minister  [Miss  Helen  Gladstone],  while  her  pre- 
decessor was  a  niece  of  tlie  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
The  principal  of  Girton  is  a  niece  of  the  late 
Lord  Lawrence,  the  famous  Governor-General  of 
India.  Of  the  students  a  fair  proportion  belong 
to  the  wealthy  classes,  wliile  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  mean  to  take  teaching  as  tlieir  profes- 
si<jn. " — Progress  of  Female  EdueuHon  in  Eng.  (Xa- 
ti'in,  July  .5,  1883). — See.  also,  above.  Scoti..\xd. 
A.  D."  1865-1886.— Industrial  Education  in 
the  United  States. — "  In  180.")  .Julm  Boyulou  of 
Templeton,  Mass.,  gave  $100,000  for  tlie  endow- 
ment and  perpetual  support  of  a  Free  Institute 
for  the  youth  of  Worcester  County,  Mass.  He 
thus  explained  his  objects:  'The  aim  of  this 
school  shall  ever  be  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
those  branches  of  education  not  usually  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  which  are  essential  and 
best  adapted  to  train  the  young  for  practical 
life';  especially  such  as  were  intending  to  be 
mechanics,  or  manufacturers,  or  farmers.  In 
furtherance  of  tliis  object,  ten  months  later,  in 
1866,  Ichabod  Washburn  of  Worcester  gave  .$2.5,- 
000,  and  later  $.50,000  more  to  erect,  equip,  and 
endow  a  machine-shop  which  should  accom- 
modate twenty  apprentices  and  a  suitable  number 
of  skilled  workmen  to  instruct  tlicm  and  to  carry 
on  tlie  shop  as  a  commercial  estaljlishment.  The 
apprentices  were  to  be  taught  the  use  of  tools  in 
working  wood  and  metals,  and  to  be  otherwise 
instructed,  much  as  was  customary  fifty  years 
ago  for  boys  learning  a  trade.  The  Worcester 
Free  Institute  was  opened  for  students  in  No- 
vember, 1868,  as  a  technical  school  of  about  col- 
lege grade ;  and  the  use  of  the  shops  and  shop 
instruction  was  limited  to  those  students  in  the 
course  of  mechanical  engineering.  Thus  did  the 
Worcester  School  under  the  leadership  of  Prest. 
C.  O.  Thompson  incorporate  tool-instruction  and 
shop-practice  into  the  training  of  mechanical 
engineers.  ...  In  the  same  year,  1868,  Victor 
Delia- Vos  introduced  into  the  Imperial  Technical 
(engineering)  School  at  Moscow  the  Russian 
method  of  class-instruction  in  the  use  of  tools. 
.  .  .  The  great  value  of  the  work  of  Della-Vos 
lay  in  the  discovery  of  the  true  method  of  tool- 
instruction,  for  without  his  discovery  the  later 
steps  would  have  been  impossible.  In  1870, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Robinson  and  Prest. 
J.  M.  Gregory  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  a 
wood-working  shop  was  added  to  the  appliances 
for  the  course  in  architecture,  and  an  iron-work- 
ing shop  to  the  course  in  mechanical  engineering 
in  that  institution.  In  1871,  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  munificentlj'  endowed 
by  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  as  a  school  of  mechanical 
engineering,  fitted  up  a  series  of  shops  for  the 
use  of  its  students.  The  next  step  forward  was 
taken  by  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis  in 
providing  for  all  its  engineering  students  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  both  wood  and  metals.  In 
1872,  a  large  shop  in  the  Polytechnic  School  was 
equipped  with  work-benches,  two  lathes,  a  forge, 
a  gear-cutter  and  full  sets  of  carpenters',  ma- 
chinists', and  forging  tools.  .  .  .  Thus  far  had 
we  progressed  when  the  Philadelphia  Exposition 
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of  1876  was  opened.  None  of  us  knew  anything 
of  the  Moscow  school,  or  of  the  one  in  Bohemia 
in  which  the  Russian  method  had  been  adopted 
ill  1874.  ...  In  his  report  of  1876,  Prest.  J.  D. 
Kunlcle,  of  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Teclmology, 
gave  a  full  exposition  of  tlie  theory  and  practice  of 
tool-instruction  of  Delia- Vos  as  exhibited  at  the 
Philadelphia  Exposition,  and  he  recommended 
that  without  delay  the  course  in  mechanical 
engineering  at  the  Institute  be  completed  by  the 
addition  of  a  series  of  Instruction  Shops.  The 
suggestion  was  acted  on,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1877  a  class  of  mechanical  engineering  students 
was  given  instruction  in  chipping  and  filing. 
.  .  .  The  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  was 
established  June  6,  1879.  It  embodied  hopes 
long  cherished  and  plans  long  formed.  For  the 
first  time  in  America  the  age  of  admission  to 
school-shops  was  reduced  to  fourteen  years  as  a 
minimum,  and  a  very  general  three-years'  course 
of  study  was  organized.  The  ordinance  by  which 
the  school  was  established  specified  its  objects 
in  very  general  terms: — 'Its  objects  shall  be  in- 
struction in  mathematics,  drawing,  and  the  Eng- 
lish branches  of  a  high-school  course,  and  in- 
struction and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools.  The 
tool-iijstruction,  as  at  present  contemplated,  shall 
include  carpentry,  wood-turning,  pattern-mak- 
ing, iron  clipping  and  filing,  forge-work,  brazing 
and  soldering,  the  use  of  machine-shop  tools,  and 
such  other  instruction  of  a  similar  character,  as 
it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  add  to  the  fore- 
going from  time  to  time.  The  students  will 
divide  their  working  hours,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
equally  Ijetween  mental  and  manual  exercises.' 
.  .  .  The  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School,  a 
public  school,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  high 
school,  was  opened  in  1883.  The  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  established  as  an  incorporated 
school  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  that  city,  was 
opened  in  January,  1884.  .  .  .  Manual  training 
was  introduced  into  the  high  school  of  Eau  Claire, 
Wisconsin,  in  1884.  The  '  Scott  Manual  Train- 
ing School '  was  organized  as  a  part  of  the  high 
school  of  Toledo  in  1884.  .  .  .  Manual  training 
was  introduced  into  the  College  (high  school)  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  1884.  The  Philadelphia 
Manual  Training  School,  a  public  high  school, 
was  opened  in  September,  1885.  The  Omaha 
high  school  introduced  manual  training  in  1885. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Adler's  Workingman's  School  for  poor 
children  has  for  several  years  taught  manual 
training  to  the  very  lowest  grades.  .  .  .  The 
Cleveland  Manual  Training  School  was  incorpo- 
lated  in  1885,  and  opened  in  connection  with  the 
city  high  school,  in  1886.  New  Haven,  which  had 
for  some  time  encouraged  the  use  of  tools  by  the 
pupils  of  several  of  its  grammar  schools,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1886,  opened  a  regular  shop  and  fur- 
nished systematic  instruction  in  tool-work.  The 
school  board  of  Chicago  added  manual  training 
to  the  course  of  the  '  West  Side  High  School ' 
in  September,  1886."— C.  M.  Woodward,  The 
Mdhual  Training  School,  ch.  1. — "Concerning 
the  manual-training  school  there  are  two  widely 
different  views.  'The  one  insists  that  it  shall 
teach  no  trade,  but  the  rudiments  of  all  of  them ; 
the  other  that  the  particular  industries  may 
properly  be  held  to  maintain  schools  to  recruit 
their  own  ranks.  The  first  woidd  teach  the  use 
of  the  axe,  the  saw,  the  plane,  the  hammer,  the 
square,  the  chisel,  and  the  file;  claiming  that 
'  the  graduate  from  such  a  course  at  the  end  of 


three  years  is  within  from  one  to  three  months  of 
knowing  quite  as  thoroughly  as  an  apprentice 
who  had  served  seven  years  any  one  of  the 
twenty  trades  to  which  he  may  choose  to  turn.' 
Of  this  class  are,  besides  most  of  those  already 
named,  the  Haish  Manual  Training  School  of 
Denver;  that  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans; 
the  Felix  Adler's  Workingman's  School,  of  New 
York  City ;  and  the  School  of  Manual  Technol- 
ogy, Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville.  Among 
schools  of  the  second  class  are  some  interesting 
institutions.  They  include  the  numerous  general 
and  special  trade-schools  for  boys,  instruction  in 
the  manifold  phases  of  domestic  economy  for 
girls,  and  the  yet  small  but  rapidly  growing  class 
of  industries  open  alike  to  both.  Sewing  is 
taught  in  public  or  private  schools  in  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Providence,  St.  Louis,  and  about  a  dozen 
other  cities,  besides  in  a  number  of  special  in- 
stitutions. Cooking-schools  are  no  longer  a 
novelty  in  half  as  many  of  the  larger  cities,  since 
their  introduction  into  New  York  city  in  1876. 
Printing  may  be  learned  in  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College;  Cooper  Union,  New  York;  Girard 
College,  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere.  Teleg- 
raphy, stenography,  wood-engraving,  various 
kinds  of  smithing,  and  carpentry,  have,  especially 
the  last  two,  numerous  representatives.  The 
New  York  Kitchen  Garden,  for  the  instruction 
of  children  in  the  work  of  the  household,  is  an  in- 
teresting modification  of  the  Kindergarten  along 
the  industrial  line.  For  young  ladies,  the  Eliza- 
beth Aull  Seminary,  Lexington,  Missouri,  is  a 
school  of  home-work,  in  which  '  are  practically 
taught  the  m3'steries  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry,' 
and  upon  whose  graduates  is  conferred  the  degree 
of  'Mistress  of  Home- Work.'  The  Lasell  Semin- 
ary at  Auburndale,  Slassachusetts,  also  has 
recently  (1880)  undertaken  a  similar  but  more 
comprehensive  experiment,  including  lessons  and 
lectures  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  the  principles  of  common  law  by 
an  eminent  attorney,  instruction  and  practice  in 
the  arts  of  domestic  life,  the  principles  of  dress, 
artistic  house-furnishing,  healthy  homes,  and 
cooking.  Of  training-schools  for  nurses  there 
are  thirty-one.  ...  Of  schools  of  a  different 
character  still,  there  have  been  or  are  the  Carriage 
Builder's  Apprenticeship  School,  New  York; 
those  of  Hoe  &  Co.,  printing-press  manufac- 
turers; and  Tiffany  &  Co.,  jewelers;  and  the 
Tailors'  '  Trades  School '  recently  established  and 
flourishing  in  Baltimore,  besides  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  novitiate  system,  at  Altoona;  in  which 
particular  trades  or  guilds  or  corporations  have 
sought  to  provide  themselves  with  a  distinct  and 
specially  trained  class  of  artisans.  The  latest 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  experi- 
ment of  the  kind  is  that  of  the  '  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  service '  at  Mt.  Clare,  Baltimore. 
It  nas  inaugurated  in  1885,  apprentices  being 
selected  from  applicants  by  competitive  examina- 
tion."— R.  G.  Boone,  Education  in  the  United 
St'itfS.  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  1873-1889. — University  Extension  in 
England. — 'The  University  Extension  Move- 
ment, which  has  now  been  before  the  country 
eighteen  years,  has  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
real  need  for  larger  opportunities  of  higher  edu- 
cation amongst  the  middle  and  working  classes. 
Prom  the  time  of  its  inauguration  in  1873  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  owing  mainly  to  the 
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enthusiastic  advocacy  and  skill  in  practical  af- 
fairs of  Mr.  James  Stuart  (at  that  time  Fellow 
and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College),  down  to  the 
present  day,  when  the  principle  has  been  accepted 
by  all  the  Universities  in  Great  Britain  and  by 
some  in  countries  beyond  the  seas,  the  movement 
has  shown  marvellous  vitality  and  power  of  ad- 
justment to  changing  conditions.  From  a  small 
beginning  in  three  towns  in  the  Jlidlanda,  it  has 
grown  until  the  centres  in  connection  with  the 
various  branches  are  to  be  numbered  by  hundreds 
and  the  .students  by  tens  of  thousands.  The  suc- 
cessattained  bv  Cambridge  in  the  tirst  three  years 
led,  in  1876,  "to  the  formation  of  the  London 
Society  for  the  E.xtension  of  University  Teacli- 
ing,  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  on  sinii- 
lar  work  within  the  metropolitan  area.  In  1878 
the  University  of  0.\ford  undertook  to  make 
similar  arrangements  for  Lectures,  but  after  a 
year  or  two,  they  were  for  the  time  abandoned. 
Sul)sequeiUly  in  188.5  the  ().\ford  work  was  re- 
vived and  has  since  liecn  carried  on  with  vigour 
and  success.  The  University  of  Durham  is  as- 
sociated with  Cambridge  in  tliis  work  in  the  north- 
east of  England,  wliile  courses  of  Lectures  on  the 
E.\tension  plan  have  been  given  for  several  years 
in  connection  witli  Victoria  University  in  centres 
around  Manchester.  Two  or  tliree  years  ago  the 
four  Scottish  Universities  tuiited  in  fonning  a 
like  scheme  for  Scotland,  while  at  the  close  of 
1889  a  Society  for  the  E.xtension  of  L'niversity 
Teaching  was  formed  in  the  nortli  of  Ireland. 
Finally  tlie  movement  has  spread  to  Greater  Brit- 
ain and  the  Uniteil  States,  and  there  are  signs 
that  work  on  similar  lines  is  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  various  countries  on  the  continent  of 
Europe." — U.  D.  Roberts,  Eir//t teen,  years  of  Uni- 
nrsity  Exhnnon,  ch.  1. — "  One  of  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  tlie  system  is  the  metliod  of  teach- 
ing adopted  in  connection  with  it.  A  working 
man  at  one  of  the  centres  in  the  north  of  England 
wlio  had  attended  the  lectures  for  several  terms, 
described  the  method  as  follows  in  a  paper  read 
by  liim  at  a  meeting  : — '  Any  town  or  village 
which  is  prepareil  to  provide  an  audience,  and 
pay  the  necessary  fees,  can  secure  a  course  of 
twelve  lectures  on  an}' subject  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity, by  a  lecturer  who  has  been  educated  at 
the  University,  and  who  is  specially  fitted  for 
lecturing  work.  A  syllabus  of  the  course  is 
printed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  students.  This 
syllabus  is  a  great  help  to  persons  not  accustomed 
to  note-taking.  Questions  are  given  on  each 
lecture,  anfl  written  answers  can  be  sent  in  by 
any  one,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex.  All  the  lec- 
tures, except  the  first,  are  preceded  by  a  class, 
which  lasts  about  an  hour.  In  this  class  the  stu- 
dents and  tlie  lecturer  talk  over  the  previous  lec- 
ture. The  written  answers  are  returned  with 
such  corrections  as  the  lectiu-er  deems  necessary. 
At  the  end  of  the  course  an  examination  is  held 
and  certificates  are  awarded  to  the  successful  can- 
didates. These  lectures  are  called  University  Ex- 
tension Lectures.'  Another  definition  which  has 
been  given  is  this:—'  Advanced  systematic  teach- 
ing for  the  people,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
sex,  or  age,  given  by  means  of  lectures,  classes, 
and  written  papers  during  a  connected  course, 
conducted  by  men  "  who  believe  in  their  work, 
and  intend  to  do  it,"  teachers  who  connect  the 
country  with  the  University  by  manner,  method, 
and  information.'"— R.  D.  Roberts,  The  Univer- 
■nty  Extension  ScTieme,  pp.  6-7. 


A.  D.  1887-189Z. — University  Extension  in 
the  United  States. — "  The  tirst  con.scious  at- 
tempts to  introduce  English  University  Extcnision 
methods  into  this  countrj-  were  made  in  1887,  by 
individuals  connected  with  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  subject  was  first  pulilicly  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Library  Association  at 
their  meeting  upon  one  of  the  Thousand  Islands 
in  September,  1887.  The  idea  was  heartily  ap- 
jiroved,"  and  the  first  result  of  the  sttggestion 
was  a  course  of  lectures  on  econonu'c  (luestions 
given  in  one  of  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  Buffalo 
Library  the  following  winter  by  Dr.  Edward  W. 
Bemis.  The  next  winter  "  Dr.  Bends  repeated 
his  course  on  '  Economic  Questions  of  the  Day  ' 
in  Canton,  Ohio.  .  .  .  The  Canton  experiment 
was  followed  in  February,  1889,  by  another 
course,  conducted  by  Dr.  Bemis,  in  connection 
with  the  Pulilic  Library  at  St.  Louis.  .  .  .About 
the  time  when  these  various  experiments  were 
being  tried  in  St.  Louis,  Canton,  and  Buffalo,  in- 
dividual members  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
were  attempting  to  introduce  University  Exten- 
sion methods  in  connection  with  local  lectures  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  in  connection  with  Chautauqua 
was  conceived  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent  during  a  visit 
to  England,  in  1886,  when,  he  saw  the  English 
lecture  system  in  practical  operation  and  his  own 
methods  of  encouraging  hoiue  reading  in  grow- 
ing favor  with  university  men.  The  first  defin- 
ite American  plan,  showing  at  once  the  aims, 
methods,  cost,  and  history,  of  L^niversity  Exten- 
sion lectures,  was  drawn  up  at  Chautauqua  by 
the  writer  of  this  article  in  the  early  summer  of 
1888.  .  .  .  Contemporary  with  the  development 
of  Chautauqua  College  and  University  Extension 
was  the  plan  of  Mr.  Seth  T.  Stewart,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  for  '  University  and  School  Exten- 
sion.'.  .  .  Several  public  meetings  were  held  in 
New  York  in  1889-90  for  the  promotion  of  Uni- 
versity and  School  Extension.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
most  gratifying  recent  experiments  in  University 
Extension  in  America  has  been  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teach- 
ing. At  various  local  centres  Mr.  Richard  G. 
Jloulton,  one  of  the  most  experienced  lecturers 
from  Cambridge,  England,  lectured  for  ten  weeks 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1891  to  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audiences.  All  the  essential  features 
of  English  LTniversity  Extension  were  method- 
ically and  persistently  carried  out.  .  .  .  The 
American  field  for  University  Extension  is  too 
vast  for  the  missionary  labors  of  any  one  society 
or  organization.  .  .  .  The  most  significant  sign 
of  the  times  with  regard  to  University  Extension 
in  America  is  the  recent  appropriation  of  the  sum 
of  §10,000  for  this  very  object  by  the  New  York 
legislature.  The  monej'  is  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  .  .  .  The  intention  of 
the  New  York  act  is  simply  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary means  for  organizing  a  State  system  of 
University  Extension  .  .  .  and  to  render  such 
general  assistance  and  co-operation  as  localities 
may  require." — 11.  B.  Adams,  University  Exten- 
sion in  America  (Forum,  July,  1891). —  On  the 
opening,  in  1892,  of  the  Chicago  University, 
munificently  endowed  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, of  Cleveland,  University  Extension  was 
made  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  its 
organization. 
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EDWARD,  King  of  Portugal,  A.  D.  1433- 

143S Edward,  called  the  Confessor,  King 

of    England,     A.     I).     1042-111(3.5 Edward, 

called  the  Elder,  King  of  Wessex,    A.  D.  901- 

90.") Edward,  called  the  Martyr,  King  of 

Wessex,    A.    D.    9T.'5 Edward   I.,  King   of 

England,     A.     D.     1274-1307 Edward    II., 

King  of  England,  A.  D.  1307-1327 Edward 

III.,   King  of  England,   A.   D.    1327-1377 

Edward  IV.,   King  of  England  (first  king  of 

the    House    of    York),   A.    D.    1461-1483 

Edward  V.,  titular  King  of  England,  A.  D. 
1483  (from  April  9,  when  his  fatlier,  EdwardlV., 
died,  luitil  June  22,  when  he  is  believed  to  have 
been  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  eommand  of  his 

unrle,    the   usurper,   Richard   III.) Edward 

VI.,  King  of  England,  A.  D.  ir,47-15ryi. 

EDWARD,  Fort:  A.  D.  1755.— Built  by 
the  New  England  troops.  SeeCAKADA:  A.  D. 
175.5  (September). 


A.    D.    1777.— Abandoned    to    the    British. 

See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1777  (.July — 
October). 

-♦ 

EDWIG,  King  of  Wessex,  A.  D.  9.55-9.57. 

EDWIN,  King  ofNorthumbria,A.D.  617-633. 

EGESTA.  See  Syracuse:  B.  C.  41.5-413; 
and  Sicily:  B.  C.  409^05. 

EGFRITH,  King  of  Northumbria,  A.  D. 
670-685. 

EGINA.— EGINETANS.     See  JEonxA. 

EGMONT,  Count,  and  the  struggle  in  the 
Netherlands.  See  Xetheulands:  A.  I).  1562- 
15()(i,  and  15()0-15f)8. 

EGNATIAN  WAY,  The.— A  Roman  road 
constructed  from  Ai)ollonia  on  the  Adriatic  to 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont;  finally  carried  to 
Byzantium. 

EGRA :  A.  D.  1647.— Siege  and  capture  by 
the  Swedes.     See  Geeiiaky:  A.  D.  1646-1648. 
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Its  Names. — "Egypt  is  designated  in  the  old 
inscriptions,  as  well  as  in  the  books  of  the  later 
Christian  Egyptians,  by  a  word  which  signilies 
'the  black  land,'  and  which  is  read  in  the  Egj'p- 
tian  language  Kem,  or  Kami.*  The  ancients  had 
early  remarked  that  the  cultivable  land  of 
Egypt  was  distinguished  by  its  dark  and  almost 
black  colour.  .  .  .  The  neiglibouring  region  of 
the  Arabian  desert  bore  the  name  of  Tesher,  or 
the  red  land.  .  .  .  The  Egyptians  designated 
themselves  simply  as  '  the  people  of  the  black 
land,'  and  .  .  .  the  inscriptions,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  handed  down  to  us  no  other  appel- 
lation. ...  A  real  enigma  is  proposed  to  us  in 
the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  curious  proper 
name,  by  which  the  foreign  peoples  of  Asia, 
each  in  its  own  dialect,  were  accustomed  to 
designate  Egypt.  The  Hebrews  gave  the  land 
the  name  of  Mizraim;  the  Assyrians  JIuzur;  the 
Persians,  Mudraya.  We  may  feel  assured  that 
at  the  basis  of  all  these  designations  there  lies  an 
original  form  which  consisted  of  the  three  letters 
M-z-r,  all  explanations  of  which  have  been  as 
yet  unsuccessful.  Although  I  intend  here- 
after to  consider  more  particularlj'  the  deriva- 
tion of  this  puzzling  name,  which  is  still  pre- 
served at  the  present  day  in  the  Arabic  appellation 
Misr,  I  will  here  premise  the  remark  that  this 
name  was  originall3'  applied  onl}'  to  a  certain 
definite  part  of  Egypt,  in  the  east  of  the  Delta, 
which,  according  to  the  monuments,  was  covered 
and  defended  bj'  many  'zor,'  or  fortresses,  and 
was  hence  called  in  Egyptian  JIazor  (that  is, 
fortified)." — H.  Brugsch-Bey,  Hint,  of  E'jirpt  un- 
der the  Pharaohs,  ch.  2. — "  Brugscli  explains  the 
name  Egypt  by  '  ha-ka-ptah,' i.  e.  'the  precinct 
of  Ptah.'  As  Ptah  was  more  especially  the  god 
of  Jlemphis,  this  name  would  have  come  from 
Memphis." — M.  Duncker,  ilt«<.  of  Antiqititi/,  hk. 
1,  ch.  1,  note.  —  "The  last  use  of  Kem  died  out 
in  the  form  Chemi  in  Coptic,  the  descendant  of 
the  classical  language,  which  ceased  to  be  spoken 
a  century  ago.  It  survives  among  us  in  the 
terms  'chemistry'  and  'alchemy,'  sciences 
thought  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin." — R.  S.  Poole, 
Cities  (f  Egypt,  int. 

Its  Historical  Antiquity.—  The  lists  of  Egyp- 
tian  kings  which  have  been  found   "  agree  in 

*  Kamit  in  the  edition  of  1891.  *? 


presenting  the  name  of  Mena  [or  Jlenes]  as  that 
of  the  first  Pharaoh  of  Eg3'pt,  and  as  such  he  is 
unhesitatingly  accepted,  although  no  contem- 
porary monumental  record  of  the  fact  has  yet 
been  discovered.  According  to  JIauetho,  the 
age  of  Mena  dates  back  to  a  jieriod  of  5,004  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  a  date  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  7,000  years  from  the  present  day. 
Brugsch  favours  a  somewhat  less  interval, 
namely,  4455  B.  C. ;  others  place  it  as  low  as 
2700  h.  C,  whilst  Birch  and  Chabas  adopt  a 
medium  date,  namel)'  4000  B.  C,  which  is 
equivalent  to  6000  years  backward  from  the 
existing  time.  These  extreme  variations  are 
chiefly  referable  to  the  difiiculty  of  ascertaining 
the  precise  length  of  each  individual  reign,  and 
especially  to  the  occasional  contemijoraneous 
reign  of  two  or  more  kings,  and  sometimes  the 
existence  of  two  or  more  dynasties  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  Lieblein  gives  full 
credit  to  the  chronology  of  JIanetho  [a  priest-  of 
Heliopolis,  who  wrote  about  260  B.  C],  as  re- 
corded bj-  the  historian  Africanus,  as  likewise 
did  the  distinguished  Mariette,  and  differs  very 
little  from  the  standard  adopted  by  Birch.  He 
assigns  to  Mena,  as  the  pioneer  of  the  first 
monarchy,  a  date  in  round  numbers  of  3900 
years."— E.  Wilson,  The  Egypt  of  the  Past.  ch.  1. 
— "As  to  the  era  .  .  .  when  the  first  Pharaoh 
mounted  the  throne,  the  German  Egyptologers 
have  attempted  to  fix  it  at  the  followins:  epochs: 
Boeckh,  B.  C.  5702;  Unger,  5613;  Brugsch, 
4455;  Lauth,  4157;  Lepsius,  3892;  Bunsen,  3623. 
The  difference  between  the  two  extreme  points 
of  the  series  is  amazingly  great,  for  its  number 
of  years  amounts  to  no  less  than  "2079.  .  .  .  The 
calculations  in  question  are  based  on  the  extracts 
already  often  mentioned  from  a  work  by  the 
Egyptian  priest  ^Mauetho  on  the  liistory  of 
Egypt.  That  learned  man  had  then  at  his  com- 
mand the  annals  of  his  country's  history,  which 
were  preserved  in  the  temples,  and  from  them, 
the  best  and  most  accurate  sources,  he  derived 
the  materials  for  his  work,  comjiosed  in  the 
Greek  language,  on  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  Dynasties.  His  book,  which  is  now 
lost,  contained  a  general  review  of  the  kings  of 
the  land,  divided  into  Thirty  Dynasties,  arranged 
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in  tlip  order  of  their  names,  wifli  the  lengths  of 
tlieir  reigns,  mill  tlie  total  duration  of  each 
dyna.sty.  Though  this  invaluable  work  was 
Httle  known  and  eertainly  but  little  regarded  by 
the  historians  of  the  ol<l  elassieal  age,  large  ex- 
tracts were  made  from  it  by  some  of  the  eccle- 
siastical writers.  In  jiroeessof  time  the  copyists, 
either  by  error  or  designedly,  corrupted  the 
names  and  the  numbers,  and  thus  we  only 
possess  at  the  present  day  the  ruins  instead  of 
the  complete  building.  The  truth  of  the  original, 
and  the  authenticity  of  its  .sources  were  first 
proved  by  tlie  deciphering  of  the  Egyptian 
writings,  "  And  thus  the  Manethonian  list  .served, 
and  still  serves,  as  a  guide  for  assigning  to  the 
royal  names  read  on  the  monuments  their  places 
in  the  Dynasties."— 11.  Brugsch-Bey,  Iliat.  of 
Em/pt  iiii'iUr  the  Pharaohs,  ch.  4. — See,  also, 
.Manktmo,  List  ok. 

Origin  of  the  ancient  people. — "The  Egyp- 
tians, logelher  with  some  other  nations,  form,  as 
it  would  seem,  a  third  bnuuli  of  that  [the  Cau- 
casian] race,  namely,  the  family  called  Cushite, 
which  is  distinguished  by  special  characters  from 
the  Pelasgian  and  tlie  Semitic  families.  What- 
ever relations  may  be  found  always  to  e.\ist 
between  these  great  races  of  mankind,  thus  much 
may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  the  cradle  of 
the  Egyptian  people  must  be  sought  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Asiatic  quarter  of  the  world.  In 
the  earliest  ages  of  liumanit_y,  far  bej'onil  all  his- 
torical remembrance,  the  Egyptians,  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us,  left  the  soil  of  their  primeval 
home,  took  their  way  towards  the  setting  sun, 
and  finally  crossed  that  bridge  of  nations,  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  to  find  a  new  fatherland  on  the 
favoured  banks  of  the  holy  Nile.  Comparative 
philology,  in  its  turn,  gives  powerful  support  to 
this  hypothesis.  The  Egyptian  language  .  .  . 
sliows  in  no  way-  any  trace  of  a  derivation  and 
descent  from  the  African  families  of  speech. 
Ou  the  contrary,  the  primitive  roots  and  the 
essential  elements  of  the  Egyptian  grammar 
point  to  such  an  intimate  connection  with  the 
Indo-Gernianic  and  .Semitic  languages  that  it  is 
almost  inipo.ssil)le  to  mistake  the  close  relations 
which  formerly  prevailed  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  races  called  Indo-Germanic  and  Simitic." 
— H.  Brugsch-Bey,  llint.  of  Eyupt  iiiuler  the 
Pharaohs,  ch.  1.  —  "It  has  been  maintained  by 
some  that  the  immigration  was  from  the  south, 
the  Egyptians  having  been  a  colony  from  Ethi- 
opia which  gradually  descended  the  Nile  and 
established  itself  in  the  middle  and  lower  portions 
of  the  valley;  and  this  theory  can  plead  in  its 
favour,  both  a  positive  statement  of  Diodorus, 
and  the  fact,  which  is  quite  certain,  of  an  ethnic 
connection  between  the  Egyptians  and  some  of 
the  tribes  who  now  occupy  Abyssinia  (the  ancient 
Ethiopia).  But  modern  research  has  shown 
quite  unmistakably  that  the  movement  of  the 
Egyptians  was  in  the  opposite  direction.  .  .  . 
We  must  look,  then,  rather  to  Syria  or  Arabia 
than  to  Ethiopia  as  the  cradle  of  the  Egyptian 
nation.  At  the  same  time  we  must  admit  that 
they  were  not  mere  S.vrians  or  Arabs,  but  had, 
from  the  remotest  time  whereto  we  can  go  back, 
distinct  characteristics,  whereby  they  have  a 
good  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  race." 
—6.  Rawlinson,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Egypt,  ch.  3. — 
"  So  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches,  the  northern 
edge  of  Africa,  like  the  valley  of  the  Nile  as  far 
as  the  marshes  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Abyssinian 


hills,  was  inhabited  by  natiims  who  in  colour, 
language,  and  customs  were  sharply  distin- 
guished from  the  negro.  These  nations  belong 
to  the  whites:  their  languages  were  most  closely 
allied  to  the  Semitic.  From  this,  and  from  their 
physical  peculiarities,  the  conelu.sion  has  been 
drawn  that  these  nations  at  some  time  migrated 
from  Asia  lo  the  .soil  of  Africa.  They  formed  a 
vast  family,  who.sc  dialects  still  continue  in  the 
language  of  tJie  Berbers.  Assisted  by  the 
favourable  conditions  of  their  land,  the  tribe 
which  settled  on  the  Lower  Nile  ((uickly  left 
their  kinsmen  far  behind.  Indeed  the  latter 
hardly  rose  above  a  jiastoral  life.  The  descend- 
ants of  thc.s(t  old  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  layers  which  the 
course  of  centuries  has  subsequently  laid  uiion 
the  soil  of  the  land,  still  form  the  larger  part  of 
the  population  of  Egypt,  and  the  ancient  lan- 
guage is  preserved  in  the  dialect  of  the  Copts." 
— M.  Duneker.  lUst.  of  Aiiliqiiitji,  lik.  1,  ch.  1. 

The  Old  Empire  and  the  Middle  Empire. — 
The  following  are  the  Egyptian  Dynasties,  from 
the  first  Pharaoh,  Mena,  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Ilyksos,  or  Shepherd  kings,  with  the  dates  and 
periods  assigned  to  each  by  Brugsch;  The  First 
Dynasty;  of  Thinis:  B.  C.  4400-4166.  —  The 
Second;  of  Thinis:  4133-4000.  —  The  Third;  of 
Memphis:  3066-3766. —The  Fourth ;  of  Mem- 
phis: 3733-3600.  —  The  Fifth;  of  Elephantine: 
3566-3333. —The  Si.xth;  of  Memphis:  3300-3066. 
—  The  Seventh  to  the  Eleventh  (a  confused  and 
obscure  period):  3033-2500.  —  The  Twelfth;  of 
Thebes:  2466-2366.— H.  Brugsch-Bey,  Hist,  of 
Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  app.  A. — "The  direct 
descendants  of  Meiies  [or  Mena]  form  the  First 
Dynasty,  which,  according  to  Manetho,  reigned 
253  years.  No  monument  contemporary  with 
these  princes  has  come  down  to  us.  .  .  .  The 
Second  Dynasty,  to  which  Manetho  assigns  nine 
kings,  lasted  302  years.  It  was  also  originally 
from  This  [or  Tliinis],  and  probably  related  to 
the  First.  .  .  .  When  this  family  had  become 
e.\tinct,  a  Dynasty,  originally  from  Jlemphis, 
seized  the  throne,  forming  the  Tliird,  and  to  it  a 
duration  of  314  years  is  attributed.  .  .  .  With 
the  Fourth  Dynasty,  Memphitc  like  the  Tliird, 
and  which  reigned  284  years,  history  becomes 
clearer  and  monuments  more  numerous.  This 
was  the  age  of  the  three  Great  Pyramids,  built 
by  the  three  kings,  Khufu  (the  Cheops  of  Herod- 
otus), Shafra  (Chefren),  and  Menkara  (Jlyceri- 
nus).  .  .  .  The  Fifth  Dynasty  came  originally 
from  Elephantine,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  there  possibly  the  kings  gen- 
erally resided,  though  at  the  same  time  Memphis 
was  not  deprived  of  its  importance.  .  .  .  On 
the  death  of  the  last  king  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty, 
a  new  family,  of  Memphitic  origin  according  "to 
Manetho,  came  to  the  throne.  .  .  .  Primitive  art 
attained  its  highest  point  under  the  Sixth  Dy- 
nast}^  .  .  .  But,  from  the  time  of  the  civil 
commotions  in  which  Neit-aker  [the  Nitocris  of 
Herodotus]  perished,  Egyptian  civilization  under- 
went a  sudden  and  unaccountable  eclipse.  From 
the  end  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Eleventh,  JIanetho  reckons  436  years, 
and  for  this  whole  period  the  monuments  are  ab- 
solutely silent.  Egypt  seems  then  to  have  disap- 
peared from  the  rank  of  nations ;  and  when  this 
long  slumber  ended,  civilization  comtnenced  a 
new  career,  entirely  independent  of  the  past. 
.  .  .  Thus  ends  that  period  of  nineteen  centuries, 
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wliich  modern  srliolars  know  as  the  Old  Empire. 
.  .  .  Thebes  did  not  exist  in  the  days  of  the 
glory  of  the  Old  Empire.  The  holy  city  of 
Amen  seems  to  have  been  founded  during  the 
period  of  anarchy  and  obscurity,  succeeding,  a.s 
we  have  said,  to  the  Si.xth  Dynasty.  Here  was 
the  birthplace  of  that  renewed  civilization,  that 
now  monarchy,  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
Middle  Empire,  the  middle  age  in  fact  of  ancient 
Egypt  —  a  middle  age  anterior  to  the  earliest 
ages  of  all  other  history.  From  Thebes  came 
the  six  kings  of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty.  .  .  .  We 
again  quote  the  excellent  remarks  of  M.  Mariette : 
•  When,  with  the  Eleventh  Dynasty,  we  see 
Egyjit  awake  from  her  long  slumber,  all  old 
traditions  appear  to  be  forgotten;  the  proper 
names  used  in  ancient  families,  the  titles  of  func- 
tionaries, the  style  of  writing,  and  even  the 
religion  —  all  seem  new.  This,  Elephantine,  and 
^lemphis,  are  no  longer  the  favourite  capitals. 
Thebes  for  the  first  time  becomes  the  seat  of 
sovereign  power.  Egypt,  moreover,  has  lost  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  territory,  and  the 
authority  of  her  legitimate  kings  hardly  extends 
beyond  the  limited  district  of  the  Thebaid.  The 
stud.y  of  the  monuments  confirms  these  general 
views;  they  are  rude,  primitive,  sometimes 
coarse;  and  when  we  look  at  them  we  may  well 
believe  that  Egypt,  under  the  Eleventh  Dynasty, 
again  passed  through  a  period  of  infancy,  as  she 
had  already  done  under  the  Third  Dynastj'.'  A 
dynasty  ]irobably  related  to,  and  originally  from 
the  same  place  as  these  first  Theban  princes  suc- 
ceeded them.  .  .  .  Tills  Twelfth  Dynasty  reigned 
for  213  years,  and  its  epoch  was  one  of  pros- 
perity, of  peace  at  home  and  glorious  achieve- 
ments abroad.  .  .  .  Although  the  history  of  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty  is  clear  and  well  known,  illus- 
trated by  numerous  monuments,  there  is,  never- 
theless, no  period  in  the  annals  of  Egypt  more 
obscure  than  the  one  closing  with  the  Thirteenth 
Dynasty.  It  is  one  long  series  of  revolutions, 
troubles,  and  internal  dissensions,  closed  by  a 
terrible  catastrophe,  the  greatest  and  most  last- 
ing recorded  in  Egyptian  history,  which  a  second 
time  interrupted  the  march  of  civilization  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  for  a  while  struck  Egypt 
from  the  list  of  nations. " — F.  Lenormant  and  E. 
Chevallier,  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist,  of  the  East, 
bk.  3,  ch.  1-2. 

Also  in:  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place  in 
Universal  Hist.,  i\  2. — See,  also,  SIemphis,  and 
TiiEBES.  Egypt. 

The  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd-Kings. — Accord- 
ing to  the  Mauethonian  account  which  the  Jewish 
historian  Josephus  has  ijreserved  to  us  by  tran- 
scribing it,  the  Egyptian  Netherlands  were  at  a 
certain  time  overspread  by  a  wild  and  rough 
people,  which  came  from  the  countries  of  the 
east,  overcame  the  native  kings  who  dwelt  there, 
and  took  possession  of  the  whole  country,  with- 
out finding  any  great  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Egyptians.  They  were  called  Hyksos,  which 
Josephus  interpreted  as  meaning  Shepherd-kings. 
"Hyk, "he  explained,  meant  King,  in  the  holy 
language,  and  ' '  sos, "  in  the  dialect  of  the  people, 
signified  Shepherd.  But  Dr.  Brugsch  identifies 
"sos"  with  the  name  "Shasu,"  which  the  old 
Egyptians  gave  to  the  Bedouins,  whose  name 
became  equivalent  to  Shepherds.  Hence  Dr. 
Brugsch  inclines  to  the  ancient  opinion  transmitted 
by  .fosephus,  that  the  Hyksos  were  Arabs  or  Bed- 
ouins —  the  Shasu  of  the  Egyptian  records,  who 


hung  on  the  northeastern  frontier  of  Egypt  from 
the  most  ancient  times  and  were  always  pressing 
into  the  country,  at  every  opportunity.  But 
many  objections  against  this  view  are  raised  and 
the  different  theories  advanced  to  account  for  the 
Hyksos  are  quite  numerous.  Canon  Rawlinson 
says:  "The  Egyptians  of  the  time  of  Herodotus 
seem  to  have  considered  that  they  were  Philis- 
tines. Moderns  have  regarded  them  as  Canaan- 
ites,  Syrians,  Hittites.  It  is  an  avoidance  rather 
than  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  say  that  tliey 
were  '  a  collection  of  all  the  nomad  hordes  of 
Arabia  and  Syria '  [Lenormant],  since  there  must 
have  been  a  directing  hand.  ...  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  lean  to  the  belief  that  the  so-called 
Hyksos  or  Shepherds  were  Hittites." — G.  Raw- 
linson, Hist,  of  Ancient  Ei/i/pt.  ch.  19. — "It  is 
maintained  on  good  authority  that  the  Hyksos, 
or  Shepherd-Kings,  had  secured  possession  of  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Lower  Egypt  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty ;  that  at 
this  time  the  Thirteenth  and  the  Fourteenth  Dy- 
nasties ruled  contemporaneously,  the  former  in 
L'pper,  the  latter  in  Lower  Egypt;  one  was  the 
legitimate,  the  other  the  illegitimate  line;  but 
authors  are  not  in  accord  as  to  theii*  right  of 
priority.  It  is  supposed  that,  while  Egypt 
claimed  the  Thirteenth  Dynasty  as  her  own, 
the  Hyksos  usurped  the  mastery  over  the  Four- 
teenth Dynasty,  and  governed  through  the  agency 
of  its  kings,  treating  them  meanwhile  as  vas- 
sal chiefs.  These  local  kings  had  cities  from 
which  they  were  unable  to  escape,  and  were  de- 
prived of  an  army  of  defence.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  country  for  184  years,  when  the 
Fourteenth  Dynasty  died  out,  and  when  the 
Fifteenth  Dynasty,  constituted  of  six  successive 
Hyksos  kings,  took  the  reins  of  government  into 
their  own  hands.  Lieblein,  whose  views  we  are 
now  endeavouring  to  express,  assigns  as  the  date 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Hyk.sos  2108  years  B.  C. 
...  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  well-known 
journey  of  Abraham  to  Egj'pt  was  made  during 
the  early  period  of  the  reign  of  the  Shepherd- 
Kings  ;  whilst  the  visit  of  Joseph  occurred  near 
the  close  of  their  power." — E.  Wilson,  The  Egypt 
of  the  Past,  ch.  5. — "  '  The  Shepherds  possessed 
themselves  of  Egypt  by  violence,' writes  Mariette- 
Bey,  '  but  the  civilization  which  they  imraedi- 
atel)'  adopted  on  their  conquest  was  rather 
Egyptian  than  Asiatic,  and  the  discoveries  of 
Avaris  (San)  prove  that  they  did  not  even  banish 
from  their  temples  the  gods  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian Pantheon.'  In  fact  the  first  shepherd-king, 
Solatis  himself,  employed  an  Egyptian  artist  to 
inscribe  .  .  .  his  title  on  the  statue  of  a  former 
legitimate  Pharaoh.  '  They  did  not  disturb  the 
civilization  more  than  the  Persians  or  the  Greeks, 
but  simply  accepted  the  higher  one  they  had 
conquered.'  So  our  revered  scholar  Dr.  Birch 
has  summed  up  the  matter;  and  Prof.  Maspero 
has  very  happily  described  it  thus:  'The  popu- 
lar hatred  loaded  them  with  ignominious  epithets, 
and  treated  them  as  accursed,  plague-stricken, 
leprous.  Yet  they  allowed  themselves  very 
quickly  to  be  domesticated.  .  .  .  Once  admitted 
to  the  school  of  Egypt,  the  barbarians  progres.sed 
quicklj'  in  the  civilized  life.  The  Pharaonic 
court  reappeared  around  these  shepherd-kings, 
with  all  its  pomp  and  all  its  following  of  func- 
tionaries great  and  small.  The  royal  style  and 
title  of  Cheops  and  the  Amenemhas  were  fitted 
to  the  outlandish  names  of  Jannes  and  Apapi. 
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Tlie  Egvptian  religion,  witliout  being  officially 
H(ln|itecl",  was  tolerated,  and  llie  religion  of  tlie 
CanManite.s  underwent  sonic  niddilicationsloavoid 
hurling  bcvond  measure  llie  suscei)tit)ility  of  tlie 
worshippers  of  Osiris.'  "—11.  G.  Tomkins,  SliKhes 
oil  l/ie  TiiiK'n  of  Abrnham,  c/i.  8.—  In  a  late  Italian 
work  (••  Gli  Hyksos  •")  by  Dr.  C.  A.  de  Cara,  "  he 
puts  together  all  that  is  ascertained  in  regard  to 
them  [the  llvksos].  criticises  the  tlieories  that 
have  been  propounded  on  their  behalf,  and  sug- 
gests a  theory  of  his  own.  Nothing  that  has 
been  publi.-ilied  on  the  subject  seems  to  have  es- 
caped his  notice.  .  .  .  His  own  view  is  that  the 
llvkst'is  represented  a  confederacy  of  various 
Asiatic  tribes,  under  the  leadership  of  the  north- 
ern Svrians.  That  their  ruling  class  came  from 
this  jiart  of  the  world  seems  to  me  clear  from  the 
name  of  their  supremo  god  Sutekh,  who  occupied 
amoni;  them  the  position  of  the  Semitic  Baal." — 
A.  ll.'Sayce.  TIk ll!iks,'«<(Ac(i(kmy,  Sipt.lQi.  1890). 
—  ••  Historical  research  concerning  the  history  of 
the  llvksos  mav  be  summed  uji  as  follows: — I.  A 
certain  number  of  non-Kgyptian  kings  of  foreign 
origin,  belonging  to  the  nation  of  the  Jlenti,  ruled 
for  a  long  tiiiie  in  tlie  eastern  portion  of  the  Delta. 
II.  These  chose  as  their  capitals  the  cities  of 
Zoaii  and  Avaris,  and  provided  tliem  with  strong 
fortitications.  III.  They  adopted  not  only  the 
manners  and  customs  of"  the  Egyptians,  but  also 
tiieir  ollicial  language  and  writing,  and  the  order 
of  their  court  wiis  arranged  on  Egyjitian  models. 
IV.  Tiiey  were  patrons  of  art,  and  Egyptian 
artists  erected,  after  the  ancient  models,  monu- 
ments in  iKinour  of  these  usurpers,  in  whose 
statues  they  were  obliged  to  reproduce  the  Hyk- 
sos iihysiognomy,  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
beard  "and  head-dress,  as  well  as  other  variations 
of  their  co.stiimc.  V.  They  honored  Sutekh, 
the  son  of  N  lit.  as  the  supreme  god  of  their  newly 
aci|iiired  country,  with  the  surname  Nub,  'the 
golden.'  He  was  the  origin  of  all  that  is  evil 
and  perverse  in  the  visible  and  invisible  world, 
the  oiiponeut  of  good  and  the  enemy  of  light. 
In  the  cities  of  Zoan  and  Avaris.  splendid  temjiles 
were  constructed  in  honourof  this  god.  and  other 
monuments  raised,  especially  Sphin.xes,  carved 
out  of  stone  from  Syene.  VI.  In  all  probability- 
one  of  them  was  the  founder  of  a  new  era,  which 
most  likely  began  with  the  lirst  year  of  his  reign. 
Down  to  the  time  of  the  second  RaiiLses,  four 
hundred  years ,  had  elapsed  of  this  reckoning 
which  was  acknowledged  even  by  the  Eg3-ptians. 
VII.  The  Egyptians  were  indebted  to  their  eon- 
tact  with  them  for  much  useful  knowledge.  In 
particular  their  artistic  views  were  expanded  and 
new  forms  and  shapes,  notably  that  of  the  winged 
spliin.\,  were  introduced,  the  Semitic  origin  of 
which  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  .  .  .  The  inscrip- 
tions on  the  monuments  designate  that  foreign 
jieople  who  once  ruled  in  Egypt  liy  the  name  of 
Jlen  or  Menti.  On  tlie  walls  of  tlie  temple  of 
EdfQ  it  is  stated  that  '  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
of  Asher  are  called  Monti.'.  .  .  In  the  different 
languages,  .  .  .  and  in  the  different  periods  of 
history,  the  following  names  are  synonymous: 
Syria,  Rutennu  of  the  East,  Asher,  and  Menti.  " — 
"Since,  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  and  best  in- 
vestigations in  the  province  of  ancient  Egyptian 
chronology,  we  reckon  the  year  13.50  B.  C.  as  a 
mean  computation  for  the  reign  of  Ramses,  the 
reign  of  the  Hyksos  king,  Nub,  and  probablv  its 
beginning,  falls  in  the  year  1750  B.  C,  that  is!  400 
years  before  Ramses  11.     Although  we  are  com- 


pletely in  the  dark  as  to  the  place  King  Nub  oc- 
{■upied  in  the  succession  of  the  kindred  ]irineesof 
hislioiise,  yet  the  number  mentioned  is  important, 
as  an  appro.ximate  epoch  for  the  stay  of  the  foreign 
kings  in  Egypt.  According  to  the  statement  in 
the  Bible,  the  Hebrews  from  the  immigration  of 
Jacob  into  Egypt  until  the  E.vcxUis  reniained  430 
years  in  that  land.  Since  the  E.xodus  from  Egy  jit 
took  place  in  the  time  of  JIeue]itah  II.,  the  son 
of  Ramses  II.  —  the  Pharaoh  of  the  opinession  — 
the  year  B.  C.  1300  may  l)e  an  apiiroximate  date. 
If  we  add  to  this  430  years,  as  expressing  the 
total  duration  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt,  we  arrive  at  the  year  1730  B.  C.  as  the 
appro.ximate  date  for  the  immigration  of  Jacob 
into  Egypt,  and  for  the  time  of  the  official  career 
of  Joseph  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  In  other 
words,  the  time  of  Joseph  (1730  B.  C.)  must  have 
fallen  in  the  period  of  the  Hyksos  domination, 
aliout  the  reign  of  the  above-mentioned  prince 
Nub  (17.")0  B.  C)." — II.  Brugsch-Bey,  Eijypt  uiuhr 
the  Plianwhs  (edition  f</'1891,  hy  M.  Brodnck),  j>p. 
106-109,  and  126. — See  Jews:  Tue  Children  of 
IsR.\Ei,  IN  Egypt. 

Also  in:  F.  C.  H.  "Wendel,  Hist,  of  Egypt, 
ch.  4. 

About  B.  C.  1700-1400. — The  New  Empire. 
— The  Eighteenth  Dynasty. — "The  dominion 
of  the  Hyksos  by  uciessity  gave  rise  to  profound 
internal  divisions,  alike  in  the  different  princely 
families  and  in  the  native  population  itself.  Fac- 
tions became  rampant  in  various  districts,  and 
reached  the  highest  point  in  the  hostile  feeling  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Patoris  or  the  South  country 
against  the  people  of  Patomit  or  North  country, 
who  were  much  mixed  with  foreign  blood.  .  .  . 
From  this  condition  of  divided  power  and  of 
mutual  jealousy  the  foreign  rulers  obtained  their 
ailvant:ige  and  their  chief  strength,  until  King 
Aahmes  made  himself  supreme.  " — II.  Brugsch- 
Bey,  Egypt  inidu-  the  P/iiieHo/ia  (edition  o/1891,  hy 
^f.  Brodric/,).  —  "The  duration  of  the  reign  of  this 
first  Pharaoh  of  the  New  Empire  was  twentj'-five 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amenliotep 
"l.  and  the  latter  by  his  sonThothmes  I.  "The 
reign  of  Thotlimes"  I.  .  .  .  derives  its  chief  dis- 
tinction from  the  fact  that,  at  this  period  of  their 
lii.story,  the  Egyptians  for  the  first  time  carried 
their  "arms  deep  into  Asia,  overrunning  Syria, 
;ind  even  invading  Mesopotamia,  or  the  tract 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Hitherto 
the  furthest  point  reached  in  this  direction  had 
been  Sliaruhen  in  Southern  Palestine.  ...  Syria 
was  hitherto  almost  an  undiscovered  region  to 
the  powerful  people  which  nurturing  its  strength 
in  the  Nile  valley,  had  remained  content  with  its 
own  natural  limits  and  scarcely  grasped  at  any 
conquests.  A  time  was  now  come  wiien  this 
comparative  ciuietude  and  absence  of  ambition 
were  about  to  cease.  Provoked  by  the  attack 
made  upon  her  from  the  side  of  Asia,  and  smart- 
ing from  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  her  pride 
aiid  prosperity  by  the  Hyksos  during  the  period 
of  their  rule,  Egypt  now  set  herself  to  retaliate, 
and  for  tliree  centuries  continued  at  intervals  to 
pour  her  armies  into  the  Eastern  continent,  and 
to  carry  fire  and  sword  over  the  e.xtensive  and 
populous  regions  which  lay  between  the  Jledi- 
terranean  and  the  Zagros  mountain  range.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  her  con- 
quests; but  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  for  a  space  of  three  hundred  3-ears 
Egypt  was  the  most  jjowerful   and   the   most 
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aggressive  state  that  the  world  contained,  and 
held  a  dominion  that  has  as  much  right  to  be 
called  an  'Empire  '  as  the  Assj-rian,  the  Babylo- 
nian or  the  Persian.  While  Babylonia,  ruled  by 
Arab  conquerors,  declined  in  strength,  and  As- 
syria proper  was  merely  struggling  into  inde- 
pendence, Egypt  put  forth  her  arm  and  grasped 
the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth's  surface."  The 
immediate  successor  of  Thothmes  I.  was  his  son, 
Thothmes  11..  who  reigned  in  association  with  a 
sister  of  masculine  character,  queen  Hatasu. 
The  strong-minded  queen,  moreover,  prolonged 
her  reign  after  the  death  of  this  elder  brother, 
until  a  younger  brother,  Thothmes  III.  displaced 
her.  The  Third  Thothmes  was  the  greatest  of 
Egyptian  conquerors  and  kings.  He  carried  his 
arms  beyond  the  Euphrates,  winning  a  memo- 
rable victory  at  Jlegiddo  over  the  confederated 
kings  of  the  Syrian  and  Mesopotamian  countries. 
He  left  to  his  son  (Amenhotep  H.)  "a  dominion 
extending  about  1,100  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  (in  places)  4o0  miles  from  west  to  east. "  He 
•was  a  great  builder,  likewise,  and  "has  left  the 
impress  of  his  presence  in  Egypt  more  widely 
than  almost  any  other  of  her  kings,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  has  supplied  to  the  great  capitals 
of  the  modem  world  their  most  striking  Egyp- 
tian monuments. "  The  larger  of  the  obelisks  now 
standing  in  Rome  and  Constantinople,  as  well  as 
those  at  London  and  Xew  Y'ork  were  all  of  them 
produced  in  the  reign  of  this  magnificent  Pha- 
raoh. The  two  obelisks  last  named  stood  origin- 
ally, and  for  fourteen  centuries  at  the  front  of 
the  great  temple  of  the  sun,  in  Heliopolis.  They 
were  removed  by  the  Roman  Emperor,  Augus- 
tus, B.  C.  23,  to  Alexandria,  where  they  took  in 
time  the  name  of  Cleopatra's  Needles, — although 
Cleopatra  had  no  part  in  their  long  history. 
After  nineteen  centuries  more  of  rest,  these 
strangely'  coveted  monuments  were  again  dis- 
turbed, and  transported  into  lands  which  their 
builder  knew  not  of.  The  later  kings  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty  seem  to  have,  none  of  them, 
possessed  the  energv  and  character  of  Thothmes 
III.  The  line  ended  about  1400  B.  C.  with  Ho- 
remheb,  who  left  no  heirs. —  G.  Rawlinson,  Hist, 
of  Ancient  Egypt,  c/i.  20. 

Also  ix:  H.  Brugsch-Bey,  Egypt  under  the 
Phamohs,  ch.  13. — H.  H.  Gorringe,  Egyptian 
Obelisks. 

About  B.  C,  1500-1400.— The  Tell  el-Amarna 
Tablets. — Correspondence  of  the  Egyptian 
kings  with  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Armenia,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria  and  Palestine. — "  Tiie  discovery 
made  in  18ST  by  a  peasant  woman  of  iliddle 
Egypt  may  be  described  as  the  most  important 
of  all  contributions  to  the  earh'  political  history 
of  ^Yestern  Asia.  We  have  become  possessed  of  a 
correspondence,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century 
B.  C,  which  was  carried  on  during  the  reigns  of 
three  Egyptian  kings,  with  the  rulers  of  Babylon, 
Assyria,  Armenia,  Asia  ilinor,  Syria,  and  Pales- 
tine, during  a  period  of  great  activity,  when 
revolutions  which  affected  the  whole  history  of 
the  east  shore  lands  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
in  progress ;  and  we  find  in  these  tablets  a  con- 
temporary picture  of  the  civilisation  of  the  age. 
.  .  .  The  Tell  Amarna  tablets  represent  a  litera- 
ture equal  in  bulk  to  about  half  the  Pentateuch, 
and  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  political 
affairs.  They  are  clay  tablets,  varying  from  two 
inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  with  a  few  as  large  as 
eighteen  inches,  covered  with  cuneiform  writing 


generally  on  both  sides,  and  often  on  the  edges 
as  well.  The  peasantry  unearthed  nearly  the 
complete  collection,  including  some  320  pieces  in 
all;  and  explorers  afterwards  digging  on  the 
site  have  added  only  a  few  additional  fragments. 
The  greater  number  were  bought  for  the  Berlin 
Museum,  while  eighty -two  were  acquired  for 
England,  and  the  rest  remain  either  in  the  Boulak 
Museum  at  Cairo,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  in  the 
hands  of  private  collectors.  .  .  .  Tell  Amarna 
(apparently  '  the  mound  of  the  tumuli ')  is  an  im- 
portant ruined  site  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Xile, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a  straight  line 
south  of  Cairo.  Its  Egyptian  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Khu-en-aten,  'Glory  of  the  Sun-disk.'" — 
The  Tell  Amarna  Tablets'  {Edinburgh  Her.,  July, 
1893). — "  The  collection  of  Cuneiform  'Tablets  re- 
cently found  [1887]  at  Tell  el-Amarna  in  Upper 
Egypt,  consisted  of  about  three  hundred  and 
twentj'  documents,  or  portions  of  documents. 
The  British  Museum  possesses  eighty-two  .  .  .  ' 
the  Berlin  Museum  has  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
a  large  number  being  fragments;  the  Gizeh  Mu- 
seum has  sixty ;  and  a  few  are  in  the  hands  of 
private  persons.  ...  In  color  the  Tablets  vary 
from  a  light  to  a  dark  dust  tint,  and  from  a  flesli- 
color  to  dark  brick-red.  The  nature  of  the  clay 
of  which  they  are  made  sometimes  indicates  the 
countries  from  which  they  come.  The  size  of 
the  Tablets  in  the  British  Museum  varies  from 
8 J  inches  x 4t  in.  to  2^^  in.  x  l\i  in. ;  the  longest 
text  contains  98  lines,  the  shortest  10.  .  .  .  The 
greater  number  are  rectangular,  and  a  few  are 
oval ;  and  they  differ  in  shape  from  any  other 
cuneiform  documents  known  to  us.  .  .  .  The 
writing  .  .  .  resembles  to  a  certain  extent  the 
Xeo-Babylonian,  i.  e. ,  the  simplification  of  the 
writing  of  the  first  Babylonian  Empire  used  com- 
monly in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  for  about  seven 
centuries  B.  C.  It  possesses,  however,  character- 
istics different  from  those  of  any  other  style  of 
cuneiform  writing  of  any  period  now  known  to 
exist ;  and  nearly  every  tablet  contains  forms  of 
characters  which  have  hitherto  been  thought  pe- 
culiar to  the  Nine vite  or  As-syrian  style  of  writing. 
But,  compared  with  the  neat,  careful  hand  em- 
ployed in  the  official  documents  drawn  up  for  the 
kings  of  Assyria,  it  is  somewhat  coarse  and  care- 
less, and  suggests  the  work  of  unskilled  scribes. 
One  and  the  same  hand,  however,  appears  in  tab- 
lets which  come  from  the  same  person  and  the  s;inie 
place.  On  some  of  the  large  tablets  the  writing  is 
bold  and  free ;  on  some  of  the  small  ones  the  char- 
acters are  confused  and  cramped,  and  are  groups 
of  strokes  rather  than  wedges.  The  spelling 
...  is  often  careless,  and  in  some  instances  syl- 
lables have  been  omitted.  At  present  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  whether  the  irregidar  spelling  is 
due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  scribe  or  to  dialectic 
peculiarities.  .  .  .  The  Semitic  dialect  in  which 
these  letters  are  written  is  Assyrian,  and  is,  in 
some  important  details,  closely  related  to  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament.  .  .  .  The  docu- 
ments were  most  probably  Avritten  between  the 
years  B.  C.  1500  to  1450. ".  .  .  They  give  an  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  the  political  relations 
which  existed  between  the  kings  of  Western  Asia 
and  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  prove  that  an  impor- 
tant trade  existed  between  the  two  countries 
from  very  early  times.  ...  A  large  number  of 
the  present  tablets  are  addressed  to  '  the  Kingof 
Egypt,'  either  Amenophis  III.  or  Amenophis  IV. 
Nearly  all  of  them  consist  of  reports  of  disasters 
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to  the  Eiivptiiin  power  Jiiul  of  suocessfiil  intriiiufs 
uuiiiusl  it.  couplfil  by  urtcciit  ciUiraties  I'oi-  lulp, 
pointing  to  a  conililion  of  ilistraclion  ami  weak- 
ui'ss  in  E?.Vl>t.  .  .  .  The  most  giaiiliic  details  of 
the  disorganized  eondition,  and  of  the  rival  fac- 
tions, of  the  Egyptian  dependencies  lying  on  the 
coastline  of  Phoeuieia  and  Northern  Palestine, 
arc  to  be  gathered  from  a  perusal  of  the  dis- 
patches of  the  governors  of  the  cities  of  IJyblos, 
Bcvrut  an<l  Tyre."—  T/ie  'All  dAiwiriia  TiMtts 
ill  'ill,'  IlrilMi'.Viinoiim.  iiitrml.—''  In  the  present 
state  of  oineiforni  research  I  believe  it  to  be  im- 
possible to  !;ive  a  translation  of  the  Tell  cl- 
Ainarua  te.Ms  which  woidd  entirely  satisfy  the 
expert  or  general  reader.  No  two  scholars  would 
agree  as  to  any  interpretation  which  might  be 
placed  upon  certain  rare  grammatical  forms  and 
unknown  words  in  the  Babylonian  text,  and  any 
literal  translation  in  a  moiicrn  language  would 
not  be  uiKlerstoixl  by  the  general  reader  on  ac- 
count of  the  involved  style  anil  endless  repetition 
of  phrases connnoii  to  a  Semitic  idiom  and  dialect. 
About  the  general  meaning  of  the  contents  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  liters  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to 
make  a  sinnmary  of  the  contents  of  each  letter, 
which  shoidd.  as  a  ride,  satisfy  the  general  reader, 
and  at  the  same  time  form  a  guide  to  the  beginner 
in  cuneiform.  Sununarics  of  the  contents  of  the 
Tell  el-Amarna  tablets  in  the  British  JIuseum 
have  been  published  in  'The  Tell  el-Amarna  Tab- 
lets in  the  British  .Mu.seum.  with  autotype  fac- 
similes," printed  by  orderof  the  Trustees.  London, 
1892,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  transliteration, 
given  in  the  following  pages  may  form  a  u.seful 
supplement  to  that  work.  .  .  .  No.  1.  A  Letter 
from  Egypt  —  Amenophis  IIL  to  Kallimma  (V) 
Sin,  King  of  Karad\miyash,  referriMg  to  his  jiro- 
posed  marriage  with  .Sukharti,  the  dauglilcr  of 
Kallimma-Shi,  and  containing  the  draft  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  and  an  allusion  to  tlie  disap- 
pearance of  certain  chariots  and  horses.  No.  3. 
Letters  from  Babylonia  —  Bumiburiyash,  King 
of  Karaduniyash,  to  Amenophis  IV.,  referring 
to  the  friendship  which  had  existed  between  their 
respective  fathers,  and  the  help  which  had  been 
rendered  to  the  King  of  Egypt  by  Burraburiyash 
himself;  the  receipt  of  two  manahs  of  gold  is 
acknowledged  and  a  petition  is  made  for  more. 
No.  3.  Burraburiyash,  King  of  Karaduniyash 
to  Amenophis  IV.,  complaining  that  the  Egyp- 
tian messengers  had  visited  his  country  thrice 
without  bringing  gifts,  and  that  they  withheld 
some  of  the  gold  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
from  Egypt;  Burraburiyash  announces  the  des- 
patch of  a  gift  of  lapis-lazuli  for  the  Egyp- 
tian princess  who  was  his  son's  wife.  .  .  .  No.  30. 
Letter  from  Abi-milki,  governor  of  T3're,  to  the 
King  of  Eg3-pt,  reporting  that  he  believes  Zim- 
rida  will  not  be  able  to  stir  up  disaffection  in  the 
city  of  Sidon,  although  he  has  caused  much  hos- 
tility against  Tyre.  He  asks  for  help  to  protect 
the  city,  and  for  water  to  drink  and  wood  to  burn, 
and  he  sends  with  his  messenger  Ili-milki  five 
talents  of  copper  and  other  gifts  for  the  King  of 
Egypt.  He  reports  that  the  King  of  Danuna  is 
dead  and  that  his  brother  reigns  in  his  stead ;  one 
half  of  the  city  of  Ugarit  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire ;  the  soldiers  of  the  Khatti  have  departed ; 
Itagamapairi,  governor  of  Kedesh,  and  Aziru  are 
fighting  against  Namyawiza.  If  the  King  of 
Egypt  will  but  send  a  few  troops,  all  will  be 
well  with  Tyre.  .  .  .  No.  43.  Letter  from  the  gov- 


ernor of  a  town  in  Syria  to  the  King  (}f  Egypt, 
reporting  that  the  rebels  have  asserted  their  in- 
dependence: that  Biridashwi  has  stirred  up  re- 
bellion in  the  city  of  Inu-Amma;  that  its  iHOjiIe 
have  captured  chariots  in  the  city  of  Ashtarti: 
that  the  kings  of  the  cities  of  Buzruna  and  Kha- 
hnmi  have  made  a  league  with  Biridashwi  to 
slay  Namyawiza  (who,  having  taken  refuge  in 
Damascus  and  Vicing  attacked  by  Arzawiya.  de- 
clared himself  to  be  a  vassal  of  Egyjitl;  that 
Arzawiya  went  to  the  city  of  Gizza  and  after- 
wards captured  the  city  of  Sliaddu ;  that  Ilak- 
kama  ravaged  the  country  of  Gizza;  and  that 
Arzawij'a  and  Biridashwi  liave  wasted  the  coim- 
try  of  Abitu.  No.  44.  Continuation  (V) of  a  letter 
to  the  King  of  Egypt,  reporting  that,  owing  to 
the  hostilities  of  AlKl-Ashirta.  Khaya,  an  ollicial, 
was  unable  to  send  ships  to  the  cotmlry  of 
Amurri,  as  he  had  promised.  The  ships  from 
Arvad  which  the  writer  has  in  his  charge,  lack 
their  full  complement  of  men  for  war  service, 
and  he  urges  the  king  to  make  use  of  the  ships 
and  crews  which  he  has  had  with  him  in  Egypt. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  al.so  urges  the  King  of 
Egypt  to  appoint  an  Egyptian  ofticial  over  the 
naval  affairs  of  Sidon.  Beyrut  and  Arvad.  and  to 
seize  Abd-Ashirta  and  p>it  him  under  restraint 
to  prevent  him  obstructing  the  manning  of  the 
ships  of  war.  .  .  .  No.  58.  Letter  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  district  in  Palestine  ('()  to  the  governors 
of  neighbouring  states  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  in- 
forn\ing  them  tliat  he  is  about  to  send  his  mes- 
senger Akiya  on  a  mission  to  the  King  of  Egypt, 
and  to  place  himself  and  every  thing  that  he  has 
at  his  dispo.sal.  Akiya  will  go  to  Egypt  by  the 
way  of  Canaan,  and  the  writer  of  this  letter  sug- 
gests that  any  gifts  they  may  have  to  send  to 
Egypt  should  be  carried  by  him,  for  Akiya  is  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  man." — C.  Bezold,  Ori- 
enftil  Diplomacy  :  Being  the  transliterated  text  of 
the  Cuneiform  DeajMtcJiei,  preface. —  Under  the 
title  of  "The  Story  of  a  'Tell,'"  Mr.  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie,  the  successful  excavator  and  ex- 
plorer of  Egyptian  antiquities,  gave  a  lecture  in 
London,  in  June,  1892,  in  which  he  described 
the  work  and  the  results  of  an  excavation  then 
in  progress  under  his  direction  on  the  supjiosed 
site  of  Lachish,  at  a  point  where  the  maritime 
plain  of  Philistia  rises  to  the  mountains  of  Judrea, 
on  the  route  from  Egypt  into  Asia,  The 
chairman  who  introduced  Mr.  Petrie  defined  the 
word  "Tell"  as  follows:  "A  Tell  is  a  mound 
of  earth  showing  by  the  presence  of  broken  [lot- 
tery or  worked  stone  that  it  is  the  site  of  a 
niined  city  or  village.  In  England  when  a  house 
falls  down  or  is  pulled  down  the  materials  are 
usiiall}'  worth  the  expense  of  removing  for  use 
in  some  new  building.  But  in  Egypt  common 
houses  have  for  thousands  of  years  been  built  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  in  Palestine  of  rough  rubble 
walling,  which,  on  falling,  produces  many  chips, 
with  thick  flat  roofs  of  plaster.  It  is  thus  often 
less  trouble  to  get  new  than  to  use  old  nuiterial ; 
the  sites  of  towns  grow  in  height,  and  depres- 
sions are  filled  up."  The  mound  excavated  by 
:Mr.  Petrie  is  known  as  Tell  el  Hesy.  After  he- 
left  the  work  it  was  carried  on  by  Jlr.  Bliss,  and 
Jlr.  Petrie  in  his  lecture  says-  "The  last  news  is 
that  Mr.  Bliss  has  found  the  long  looked  for 
prize,  a  cuneiform  tablet.  .  .  .  From  the  charac- 
ter of  the  writing,  which  is  the  same  as  on  the 
tablets  written  in  Palestine  in  1400  B.  C. ,  to  the 
Egyptian  king  at  Tel  el  Amarna,  we  have  a  close 
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agreement  regarding  tlie  chronology  of  the  town. 
Further,  it  mentions  Zimrida  as  a  governor,  and 
tliis  same  man  appears  as  governor  of  Lachish 
on  the  tablets  found  at  Tel  el  Amarna.  "We 
have  thus  at  last  picked  up  the  other  end  of  the 
broken  chain  of  correspondence  between  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  of  which  one  part  was  so  unex- 
pectedly found  in  Egypt  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
tablets  at  Tel  el  Amarna ;  and  we  may  hope  now 
to  recover  the  Palestinian  part  of  this  intercourse 
and  so  establish  the  pre-Israelite  historj'  of  the 
land."— W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  The  Story  of  a  "  Tell" 
(The  City  and  the  Land,  led.  6). —  See,  also, 
Palestine. 

Axso  IN:  C.  R.  Conder,  Tlie  Tell  Amarna 
Tablets,  translated. 

About  B.  C.  1400-1200.— The  first  of  the 
Ramesides. — The  Pharaohs  of  the  Oppres- 
sion and  the  Exodus. —  "  Under  the  Nineteenth 
Dynasty,  which  acquired  the  throne  after  the 
death  of  Har-em-Hebi  [or  Hor-em-heb]  the  for- 
tune of  Egj-pt  maintained  to  some  extent  its 
ascendancy;  but,  though  the  reigns  of  some  war- 
like kings  throw  a  bright  light  on  this  epoch,  the 
shade  of  approaching  trouble  already  darkens  the 
horizon.".  .  .  Ramses  I.  and  his  son,  or  son-in- 
law,  Seti  I.,  were  involved  in  troublesome  wars 
with  the  rising  power  of  the  Hittites,  in  Syria, 
and  with  the  Shasu  of  the  Arabian  desert.  Seti 
was  also  at  war  with  the  Libyans,  who  then 
made  their  first  appearance  in  Egyptian  history. 
His  son  Ramses  II.,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks, 
who  reigned  for  sixty-seven  years,  in  the  four- 
teenth century  B.  C,  has  always  been  the  most 
famous  of  the  Egj'ptian  kings,  and,  bj'  modern 
discovery,  has  been  made  the  most  interesting  of 
them  to  the  Christian  world.  He  was  a  busy 
and  boastful  warrior,  who  accomplished  no  im- 
portant conquests ;  but  ' '  among  the  Pharaohs 
he  is  tlie  builder  'jiar  excellence.'  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  in  Egypt  a  ruin  or  an  ancient 
mound,  without  reading  his  name.".  .  .  It  was 
to  these  works,  probablj',  that  the  Israelites 
then  in  Egypt  were  forced  to  contribute  their 
labor;  for  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  is 
identified,  by  most  scholars  of  the  present  da3-, 
with  this  building  and  boasting  Sesostris. — F. 
Lenormant  and  E.  Chevallier,  Manual  of  the 
Ancient  Hist,  of  the  East,  bk.  3.  ch.  3.— "The 
extreme  length  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  was,  as 
in  other  histories,  the  cause  of  subsequent  weak- 
ness and  disaster.  His  successor  was  an  aged 
son,  Menptah,  who  had  to  meet  the  ditficulties 
which  were  easily  overcome  by  the  youth  of 
his  energetic  father.  The  Libyans  and  their 
maritime  allies  broke  the  long  tranquillity  of 
Egypt  by  a  formidable  invasion  and  temporary 
conquest  of  the  north-west.  The  power  of  the 
monarchy  was  thus  shaken,  and  the  old  king 
was  not  the  leader  to  restore  it.  His  obscure 
reign  was  followed  by  others  even  obscurer,  and 
the  Xineteenth  Dynasty  ended  in  complete  an- 
arch}-, which  reached  its  height  when  a  Syrian 
chief,  in  what  manner  we  know  not,  gained  the 
rule  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  to  the  reign  of 
Menptah  that  Eg3'ptian  tradition  assigned  the 
Exodus,  and  modern  research  has  come  to  a 
general  agreement  that  this  is  its  true  place  in 
Egyptian  history.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  we  do  not 
know  the  duration  of  the  oppression  of  the  Israel- 
ites, nor  the  condition  of  Lower  Egypt  during 
tlie  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  which,  according  to 
the  hypothesis  here  adopted,  corresponds  to  a 


great  part  of  the  Hebrew  sojourn.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clear  from  the  Bible  that  the  oppression 
did  not  begin  till  after  the  period  of  Joseph's 
contemporaries,  and  had  lasted  eighty  years  be- 
fore the  Exodus.  It  seems  almost  certain  that 
this  was  the  actual  beginning  of  the  oppression, 
for  it  is  verj-  improbable  that  two  separate 
Phasaohs  are  intended  by  the  '  new  king  which 
knew  not  Joseph '  and  the  builder  of  Rameses, 
or,  in  other  words,  Ramses  II.,  and  the  time 
from  the  accession  of  Ramses  II.  to  the  end  of 
Menptah's  reign  can  have  little  exceeded  the 
eighty  years  of  Scripture  between  the  birth  of 
Moses  and  the  Exodus.  ...  If  the  adjustment 
of  Hebrew  and  Egj'ptian  history  for  the  oppres- 
sion, as  stated  above,  be  accepted,  Ramses  II. 
was  probably  the  first,  and  certainly  the  great 
oppressor.  His  character  suits  this  theory ;  he 
was  an  undoubted  autocrat  who  .  .  .  covered 
Egypt  and  Lower  Nubia  with  vast  structures  that 
could  only  have  been  produced  by  slave-labor  on 
the  largest  scale." — R.  S.  Poole,  Ancient  Egypt 
(Contemp.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1879). 

Also  in:  H.  Brugsch-Bey,  Egypt  Under  the 
Pharaohs,  ch.  14. —  H.  G.  Tomkins,  Life  and 
Times  of  Joseph. — See,  also:  Jews:  The  Chil- 
dren OP  IsR.\EL  IN  Egypt. 

About  B.  C.  1300. — Exodus  of  the  Israelites. 
See  Jews:  Tin-:  Route  of  the  Exodis. 

About  B.  C.  1200-670. — The  decline  of  the 
empire  of  the  Pharaohs. —  From  the  anarchy  in 
which  the  Xineteenth  Dynasty  came  to  its  end, 
order  was  presently  restored  by  the  seating  in 
power  of  a  new  family,  which  claimed  to  be  of 
the  Rameside  stock.  The  second  of  its  kings, 
who  called  himself  Ramses  III.  and  who  is 
believed  to  be  the  Rhampsinitus  of  the  Greeks, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
monarchs  of  his  line.  The  security  and  jirosper- 
ity  of  Egypt  were  recovered  under  his  reign  and 
he  left  it  in  a  state  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
promised  the  rapid  decay  which  ensued.  "  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  and  account  for  the 
suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  collapse. 
.  .  .  The  hieratic  chiefs,  the  high  priests  of  the 
god  Ammon  at  Thebes,  gradually  increased  in 
power,  usurped  one  after  another  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Pharaohs,  by  degrees  reduced  their 
authority  to  a  shadow,  and  ended  with  an  open 
assumption  not  only  of  the  functions,  but  of  the 
very  insignia  of  royalty.  A  space  of  nearlj-  two 
centuries  elapsed,  however,  before  this  change 
was  complete.  Ten  princes  of  the  name  of 
Ramses,  and  one  called  Meri-Tum,  all  of  them 
connected  by  blood  with  the  great  Rameside 
house,  bore  the  royal  title  antl  occupied  the 
roj-al  palace,  in  the  space  between  B.  C.  1280 
and  B.  C.  1100.  Egyptian  history  during  this 
period  is  almost  wholly  a  blank.  Xo  military 
expeditions  are  conducted  —  no  great  buildings 
are  reared  —  art  almost  disappears — literature 
holds  her  tongue. "  Then  came  the  dynasty  of 
the  priest-kings,  founded  by  Her-Hor,  which 
held  the  throne  for  more  than  a  century  and  was 
contemporary  in  its  latter  years  with  David  and 
Solomon.  The  Twenty-Second  Dynasty  which 
succeeded  had  its  capital  at  Bubastis  anil  is  con- 
cluded by  Dr.  Brugsch  to  have  been  a  line  of 
Assjrian  kings,  representing  an  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  Ximrod,  the  great  king  of 
Assyria.  Other  Egyptologists  disagree  with  Dr. 
Brugsch  in  this,  and  Prof.  Rawlinson,  the  his- 
torian of  Assyria,  finds  objections  to  the  hypothe- 
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sis  from  his  t)\vn  point  of  view.  Tho  prominent 
raonarcli  of  tliis  ilv nasty  was  the  Sheslionk  of 
Biblical  history,  who  sheltered  Jeroboam,  in- 
vaiU'il  Palestine  and  plundered  Jerusalem. 
Before  this  dynasty  came  (o  an  end  it  had  lost 
the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  at  large,  and  its  Pha- 
raolis  contended  with  various  rivalsand  invaders. 
Among  the  latter,  power  grew  in  tlie  hands  of  a 
race  of  Ethiopians,  who  had  risen  to  imjKirtance 
at  Napata,  on  the  Upper  Xile,  and  who  extended 
their  power,  at  last,  over  the  wliole  of  Egypt. 
The  Ethiopian  domination  was  maintained  for 
two-thirds  of  a  cenliiry,  until  the  great  wavejof 
Assvrian  conquest  Ijruke  upon  Egypt  in  672 
B.  C.  and  swe|it  over  it,  driving  the  Ethiopians 
back  to  Najiataand  JleroL'.— G.  Kawlinson,  llht. 
of  Ancient  Egypt,  ch.  25. 

Also  in:  H.  Brugsch-Bey,  Egypt  under  the 
Pharaohs,  ch.  15-18.— E.  Wilson,  Egypt  of  the 
Past.  ch.  8. — See,  also,  ETiiioriA. 

B.  C.  670-525. — Assyrian  conquest  and  re- 
stored independence. — The  Twenty-sixth  Dy- 
nasty.—The  Greeks  at  Naucratis.  — Although 
Syria  and  Palestine  had  then  been  suffering  for 
niore  than  a  century  from  the  conquering  arms 
of  the  Assyrians,  it  was  not  until  670  B.  C,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Rawlinson,  that  Esarhaddon 
passed  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  and  made  him- 
self master  of  that  country.  His  father  Senna- 
cherib, had  attem])ted  the  invasion  thirty  years 
before,  at  the  time  of  his  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and 
had  recoiled  before  some  mysterious  calamity 
which  impelled  him  to  a  sudden  retreat.  The 
son  avenged  his  father's  failure.  The  Ethiopian 
masters  of  Egypt  were  expelled  and  the  Assyrian 
took  their  place.  He  "broke  up  the  country  into 
twenty  governments,  appointing  in  each  town  a 
ruler  who  bore  the  title  of  king,  but  placing  all 
the  others  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  authority 
of  the  prince  who  reigned  at  Jlemphis.  This 
was  Xeco,  the  father  of  Psammetichus  (Psama- 
tik  I.)  —  a  native  Egyjitian  of  whom  we  have 
some  mention  both  in  Herodotus  and  in  the  frag- 
ments of  JIanetho.  The  remaining  rulers  were 
likewise,  for  the  most  part,  native  Egyptians." 
These  arrangements  were  soon  liroken  up  by  the 
expelled  Ethiopian  king,  Tirhakah,  who  rallied 
his  forces  and  swept  the  Assyrian  kinglets  out  of 
the  country;  but  Asshur-bani-pal,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Esarhadflon,  made  his  appearance  with 
an  army  in  668  or  667  B.  C.  and  Tirhakah  fled 
before  him.  Again  and  again  this  occurred,  and 
for  twenty  years  Egypt  was  torn  between  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Ethiopians,  in  tlieir  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  her.  At  length,  out  ofthe 
chaos  produced  by  these  conflicts  there  emerged 
a  native  ruler — "the  Psammetichus  mentioned 
above — who  subjugated  his  fellow  princes  and 
established  a  new  Egyptian  monarchy,  which 
defended  itself  with  success  against  Assyria  and 
Ethiopia,  alike.  The  Twenty-Sixth  Dynasty,  of 
Sais,  foimded  by  Psammetichus,  is  suspected  to 
have  been  of  Libyan  descent.  It  ruled  Egypt 
until  the  Persian  conquest,  and  brought  a  great 
new  influence  to  bear  on  the  country  and  people, 
by  tlie  introduction  of  Greek  soldiei^  and  traders. 
It  was  imder  this  dynasty  that  the  Greek  city  of 
Kaucratis  was  founded,  on  the  Canobic  branch  of 
the  Nile.— G.  Rawlinson,  The  Fice  Great  Mon- 
archies: Assyria,  ch.  9.  — The  site  of  Naucratis, 
near  the  Canobic  branch  of  the  Nile,  was  de- 
termined by  excavations  which  Mr.  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie  began  in  1884,   and  from  which 


much  has  been  learned  of  the  history  of  the  city 
and  of  early  relations  lietween  the  Egyptians  ancl 
the  Greeks.  It  is  concluded  that  the  settlement 
of  Naucratis  dates  from  about  660  B.  C. — 
not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Psammitichus  —  and  that  its  Greek  founders  be- 
came the  allies  of  that  monarch  and  his  succes- 
sors against  tlieir  enemies.  "All  are  agreed  that 
before  the  reign  of  Psanunitichus  and  the  found- 
ing of  Naucratis.  Egypt  was  a  sealed  book  to 
the  Greeks.  It  is  likely  that  the  Phoenicians, 
who  were  from  time  to  time  the  sid)jects  of  the 
Pharaohs,  were  admitted,  where  aliens  like  the 
Greeks  were  excluded.  We  have  indeed  positive 
evidence  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  wish  strange 
countries  to  learn  their  art,  for  in  a  treaty  be- 
tween them  and  the  Hittites  it  is  stipulated  that 
neither  country  shall  harbour  fugitive  artists 
from  the  other.  But  however  the  fact  may  be 
accounted  for,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  long 
before  Psammitichus  threw  Egypt  open  to  the 
foreigner,  the  Phoenicians  had  studied  in  the 
school  of  Egyptian  art,  and  learned  to  copy  all 
sorts  of  handiwork  procured  from  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  .  .  .  According  to  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
dorus,  the  favour  shown  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
King  was  the  cause  of  a  great  revolt  of  the  native 
Egyptian  troops,  who  left  the  frontier-fortresses, 
and  marched  south  beyond  Elephantine,  where 
they  settled,  resisting  all  the  entreaties  of  P.sam- 
mitichus,  who  naturally  deplored  the  loss  of  the 
mainstay  of  his  dominions,  and  developed  into 
the  race  of  the  Sebridae.  Wiedemann,  however, 
rejects  the  wiiole  story  as  unhistorical,  and  cer- 
tainly, if  we  closely  consider  it,  it  contains  great 
inherent  improbabilities.  .  .  .  Psammitichus  died 
in  B.  C.  610,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Necho,  who  was  his  equal  in  enterprise  and 
vigour.  This  King  paid  great  attention  to  the 
fleet  of  Egypt,  and  Greek  shipwrights  were 
set  to  work  on  both  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Seas  to  build  triremes  for  the  State  navy.  A 
fleet  of  his  ships,  we  are  told,  succeeded  in  sail- 
ing round  Africa,  a  very  great  feat  for  the  age. 
The  King  even  attempted  the  task,  of  which  the 
completion  was  reserved  for  the  Persian  Darius, 
the  Ptolemies,  and  Trajan,  of  making  a  canal 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea.  Herod- 
otus .says  tliat,  after  sacrificing  the  lives  of 
120,000  men  to  the  labour  and  heat  of  the  task, 
he  gave  it  up,  in  consequence  of  the  warning  of 
an  oracle  that  he  was  toiling  only  for  the  barba- 
rians. .  .  .  Necho,  like  his  father,  must  needs 
try  the  edge  of  his  new  weapon,  the  Ionian  mer- 
cenaries, on  Asia.  At  first  he  was  successful. 
Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  came  out  against  him, 
but  was  slain,  and  his  army  dispersed.  Greek 
valour  carried  Necho  as  far  as  the  Euphrates. 
.  .  .  But  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  the  King  of 
Babylon,  marched  against  the  invaders,  and  de- 
feated them  in  a  great  battle  near  C'archemish. 
His  father's  death  recalled  him  to  Babylon,  and 
Eg3'pt  was  for  the  moment  saved  from  counter- 
invasion  by  the  stubborn  resistance  offered  to  the 
Babylonian  arms  by  Jehoiakim,  King  of  Judah, 
a  resistance  fatal  to  the  Jewish  race;  for  Jerusa- 
lem was  captured  after  a  long  siege,  and  most  of 
the  inhabitants  carried  into  captivity.  Of  Psam- 
mitichus II.,  who  succeeded  Necho,  we  should 
know  but  little  were  it  not  for  the  archaeological 
record.  Herodotus  only  says  that  he  attacked 
Ethiopia,  and  died  after  a  'reign  of  six  years. 
But  of  the  expedition  thus  summarily  recorded 
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we  have  a  lasting  and  memorable  result  in  the 
well-known  inscriptions  written  by  Rhodians 
and  other  Greek  mercenaries  on  the  legs  of  the 
colossi  at  Abu  Simbel  in  Nubia,  which  record 
how  certain  of  them  came  thither  in  the  reign  of 
Psammitichus.  pushing  up  the  river  in  boats  as 
far  as  it  was  navigable,  that  is,  perhaps,  up  to  the 
second  cataract.  .  .  .  Apries,  the  Ilophra  of  the 
Bible,  was  the  next  king.  The  early  part  of  his 
reign  was  marked  by  successful  warfare  against 
the  Phoenicians  and  the  peoples  of  Syria;  but, 
like  his  predecessor,  he  was  unable  to  maintain 
a  footing  in  Asia  in  the  face  of  the  powerfid  and 
warlike  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  hostility  which 
prevailed  between  Egypt  and  Babylon  at  this 
time  caused  King  Apries  to  open  a  refuge  for 
those  Jews  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  He  assigned  to  their  leaders, 
among  whom  were  the  daughters  of  the  King 
of  Judah,  a  palace  of  his  own  at  Daphnae, 
'Pharaoh's  house  at  Tahpanhes,'  as  it  is  called 
by  Jeremiah.  That  prophet  was  among  the 
fugitives,  and  uttered  in  the  palace  a  notable 
prophecy  (xliii.  9)  that  King  Nebuchadnezzar 
shoidd  come  and  spread  his  conquering  tent  over 
the  pavement  before  it.  Formerly  it  was  sup- 
posed that  this  prophecy  remained  unfulfilled, 
but  this  opinion  has  to  be  abandoned.  Recently- 
discovered  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions 
prove  that  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Egj'pt  as 
far  as  Syene.  .  .  .  The  fall  of  Apries  was 
brought  about  by  his  ingratitude  to  the  Greeks, 
and  his  contempt  for  the  lives  of  his  own  sub- 
jects. He  had  formed  the  project  of  bringing 
under  his  swaj'  the  Greek  cities  of  the  C'yrenaica. 
.  .  .  Apries  despatched  against  Cyrene  a  large 
force ;  but  the  Cyreneans  bravely  defended  them- 
selves, and  as  the  Egyptians  on  this  occasion 
marched  without  their  Greek  allies,  they  were 
entirely  defeated,  and  most  of  them  perished  by 
the  sword,  or  in  the  deserts  which  separate  Cy- 
rene from  Egypt.  The  defeated  troops,  and 
their  countrymen  who  remained  behind  in  gar- 
rison in  Egypt,  imputed  the  disaster  to  treachery 
on  the  part  of  Apries.  .  .  .  They  revolted,  and 
chose  as  their  leader  Amasis,  a  man  of  experience 
and  daring.  But  Apries,  though  deserted  by  his 
subjects,  hoped  still  to  maintain  his  throne  by 
Greek  aid.  At  the  head  of  30,000  loniaus  and 
C'arians  he  marched  against  Amasis.  At  Mo- 
memphis  a  battle  took  place  between  the  rival 
kings  and  between  the  rival  nations;  but  the 
numbers  of  the  Egyptians  prevailed  over  the 
arms  and  discipline  of  the  mercenaries,  and 
Apries  was  defeated  and  captured  by  his  rival, 
who,  however,  allow'ed  him  for  some  years  to 
retain  the  name  of  joint-king.  It  is  the  best 
possible  proof  of  the  solidity  of  Greek  influence 
in  Egypt  at  this  time  that  Amasis,  though  set  on 
the  throne  by  the  native  army  after  a  victory 
over  the  Greek  mercenaries,  yet  did  not  expel 
these  latter  from  Egypt,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
raised  them  to  higher  favour  than  before.  .  .  . 
In  the  delightful  dawn  of  connected  European 
history  we  see  Amasis  as  a  wise  and  wealthy 
prince,  ruling  in  Egypt  at  the  time  when  Poly- 
crates  was  tyrant  oi  Samos ;  and  when  Croesus 
of  Lydia,  the  richest  king  of  his  time,  was  be- 
ginning to  bo  alarmed  by  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  Persian  power  under  Cyrus.  ...  In  the 
days  of  Psammitichus  III.,  the  son  of  Amasis, 
the  storm  which  had  overshadowed  Asia  broke 
upon  Egypt.     One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Greek 


mercenaries  in  Egypt  named  Phanes.  a  native  of 
Halicaniassus,  made  his  way  to  the  Persian 
Court,  and  persuaded  Cambyses,  who,  according 
to  the  story,  had  received  from  Amasis  one  of 
those  affronts  which  have  so  often  produced  wars 
between  despots,  to  invade  Egypt  in  full  force. " — 
P.  Gardner,  Xew  Chapters  in  Greek  History,  ch.  7. 
Also  rx :  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Naukratis.  —  See, 

also,  N.\UKK.\TI8. 

B.  C.  525-332. — Persian  conquest  and  sov- 
ereignty.— The  kings  of  the  Twenty-.Sixth  or 
Saite  Dynasty  maintained  the  independence  of 
Egypt  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  even 
revived  its  military  glories  briefly,  by  Necho's 
ephemeral  conquests  in  Syria  and  his  overthrow 
of  Josiah  king  of  Judah.  In  the  meantime,  As- 
syria and  Babylonia  had  fallen  and  tlic  Persian 
power  raised  up  by  Cyrus  had  taken  their  place. 
In  his  own  time,  Cyrus  did  not  finish  a  plan  of 
conquest  which  included  Egypt ;  his  son  Cam- 
byses took  up  the  task.  "It  appears  that  four 
years  were  consumed  by  the  Persiau  monarch  in 
his  preparations  for  his  Egyptian  expedition.  It 
was  not  until  B.  C.  523  that  he  entered  Egypt  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  and  fought  the  great  battle 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  country.  The 
struggle  was  long  and  bloody  [see  Persia:  B.  C. 
549-521],  Psammenitus,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  Amasis,  had  the  services,  not  only  of  his 
Egyptian  subjects,  but  of  a  large  body  of  mer- 
cenaries besides,  Greeks  and  C'arians.  ...  In 
spite  of  their  courage  and  fanaticism,  the  Egyp- 
tian army  was  completely  defeated.  .  .  .  The 
conquest  "of  Egypt  was  followed  by  the  submis- 
sion of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  .  .  .  Even  the 
Greeks  of  the  more  remote  Barca  and  Cyrene 
sent  gifts  to  the  conqueror  and  consented  to  be- 
come his  tributaries."  But  Cambyses  wasted 
50,000  men  in  a  disastrous  expedition  through 
the  Libyan  desert  to  Amnion,  and  he  retreated 
from  Ethiopia  with  loss  and  shame.  An  at- 
tempted rising  of  the  Egyptians,  before  he  had 
quitted  their  country,  was  crushed  with  merci- 
less severity.  The  deities,  the  temples  and  the 
priests  of  Egypt  were  treated  with  insult  and 
contempt  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  broken.  "Egypt  became 
now  for  a  full  generation  the  obsequious  slave  of 
Persia,  and  gave  no  more  trouble  to  her  subju- 
gator than  tiie  weakest,  or  the  most  contented, 
of  the  provinces." — Geo.  Rawlinson,  The  Mve 
Great  Monarchies  :  Persia,  eh.  7. — "The  Persian 
kings,  from  Cambyses  to  Darius  II.  Nothus,  are 
enrolled  as  the  Twenty-Seventh  Dynasty  of  Man- 
ctho.  The  ensuing  revolts  [see  Athens:  B.  C. 
400-449]  are  recognized  in  the  Twenty-Eighth 
(Saite)  Dynasty,  consisting  only  of  Amyrtteus, 
who  restored  the  independence  of  Egypt  (B.  C. 
414-408),  and  the  Twenty-Ninth  {:\Ieudesian)and 
Thirtieth  (Sebennyte)  Dynasties  (about  15.  C.  408- 
353),  of  wiiose  intricate  history  we  need  only 
here  say  that  they  ruled  with  great  prosperity 
and  have  left  beautiful  monuments  of  art,  The 
last  king  of  independent  Egypt  was  Ncctanebo 
II.,  who  succumbed  to  the  invasion  of  Artaxer- 
xes  Ochus,  and  fled  to  Ethiopia  (B.  C.  353). 
The  last  three  kings  of  Persia,  Ochus,  Arses, 
and  Darius  Codomannus,  form  the  Thirty-First 
Dynasty  of  Manetho,  ending  with  the  submis- 
sion of  Egypt  to  Alexander  the  Great  (B.  C, 
333)."_p.''Smith,  Ancient  Hist,  of  the  East  (Stu- 
dents'), ch.  8. 

Also  m:  S.  Sharpe,  Hist,  of  Egypt,  eh.  5. 
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B.  C.  332.— Alexander's  conquest. — "In  the 
suiiuniT  of  332  [iil'lir  tlir  sici^c  iiiul  (Icstruction 
of  Tyro  — sue  Tyke:  B.  C.  333,  and  Mackdonia, 
&c. :  B.  C.  334-330]  Alexander  set  forward  on 
his  march  toward  Eirypt,  accompanied  1)y  the 
fleet,  wiiieli  he  had  jilaeed  under  the  orders  of 
Ilephie.stion."  But.  being  detained  on  the  way 
several  months  bv  the  siege  of  Gaza,  it  was  not 
before  December" that  he  entered  Egypt.  "He 
might  safely  reckon  not  merely  on  an  easy  con- 
qni'st,  but  on  an  ardent  reeeiition,  from  a  people 
who  burnt  to  shake  off  the  Persian  tyranny. 
.  .  .  Ma/.accs  [tlie  Persian  commander]  him.self, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  became 
aware  that  all  resistance  to  Alexander  would  be 
useless,  and  met  him  with  a  voluntary  submis- 
sion. At  Pelusium  he  found  the  fleet,  and,  hav- 
ing left  a  garrison  in  the  fortress,  ordered  it  to 
proceed  up  the  Xile  as  far  as  Memphis,  while  he 
marched  across  the  desert.  Here  he  conciliated 
the  Egyptians  by  the  honours  which  he  paid 
to  all  their  gods,  especially  to  Apis,  who  had 
been  so  cruelly  insidted  liy  the  Persian  invaders. 
...  He  then  embarked,  and  dropt  down  the 
western  or  C'anobic  arm  of  the  river  to  Cano- 
bus,  to  survey  the  extremity  of  the  Delta  on 
that  side,  and  having  sailed  round  the  lake 
JIandtis,  landed  on  the  narrow  belt  of  low  ground 
which  i)arts  it  from  the  sea,  and  is  sheltered 
from  the  violence  of  the  northern  gales  .  .  .  by 
a  long  ridge  of  rock,  then  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  channel,  nearly  a  mile  (seven 
slades)  broad  and  forming  thcMsleof  Pharos.  On 
this  site  stood  the  village  of  Kacotis,  where  the 
ancient  kings  of  Egypt  liad  stationed  a  permanent 
guard  to  protect  ttiis  entrance  of  their  dominions 
from  adventurers.  .  .  .  Alexander's  keen  eye 
was  inunediatcl)'  struck  by  the  advantages  of 
this  position  for  a  city,  which  should  become  a 
great  emporium  of  commerce,  and  a  link  between 
the  East  and  the  West.  .  .  .  lie  immediately 
gave  orders  for  the  beginning  of  the  work,  him- 
self traced  the  outline,  which  was  suggested  by 
the  natural  features  of  the  ground  itself,  and 
marked  the  site  of  some  of  the  principal  build- 
ings, Sfiuares,  palaces  and  temples"  (see  Al^EX- 
andria:  B.  C.  332).  Alexander  remained  in 
Egypt  until  the  spring  of  331,  arranging  the 
occupation  and  administration  of  the  country. 
"The  system  which  he  established  .served  in  some 
points  as  a  model  for  the  policy  of  Pome  under 
the  Emperors."  Before  quitting  the  country  he 
made  a  toilsome  march  along  the  coast,  west- 
ward, and  thence,  far  into  the  desert,  to  visit  the 
famous  oracle  of  Amnion. — C.  Thirlwall,  Hist, 
of  Greecf,  c/i.  oO. 

B.  C.  323-30.— The  kingdom  of  the 
Ptolemies. — In  the  division  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander  the  Great  between  his  generals,  when 
he  died,  Ptolemy  Lagus  —  reputed  to  be  a 
natural  son  of  Alexander's  father  Philip  — chose 
Egypt  (see  Macedonia:  B.  C,  333-316),  with  a 
modesty  which  proved  to  be  wise.  In  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  it  was 
the  country  most  easily  to  bo  held  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  by  reason  of  the  sea  and  desert 
■which  seiiarated  it  from  the  rest  of  the  w^orld. 
It  resulted  from  the  prudence  of  Ptolemy  that 
he  founded  a  kingdom  which  lasted  longer  and 
enjoyed  more  security  and  prosperity  than  any 
other  among  the  monarchies  of  the  Diadochi. 
He  was  king  of  Egypt,  in  fact,  for  seventeen 
years    before,    in  307,   B.    C,   he  ventured    to 


assume  the  name  (see  Macedonia:  B.  C.  310- 
301).  IMcantime,  he  had  added  to  his  dominion 
the  little  Greek  state  of  Cyrene,  on  the  African 
coast  with  Phccnicia,  .luda'a,  Code-Syria,  and 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  These  latter  became  dis- 
puted territory,  fought  over  for  two  centuries, 
between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucids,  some- 
times dominated  b.y  the  one  and  sometimes  by 
the  other  (see  Seleucid.is:  B.  C.  281-224,  and 
224-187).  At  its  greatest  extent,  the  dominion 
of  the  Ptolemies,  vmder  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
son  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  included  large  jiarts  of 
Asia  Minor  and  many  of  the  Greek  islands. 
Egypt  and  Cyrene  they  held,  with  little  disturb- 
ance, until  Home  absorbed  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  vices  which  the  family  of  Ptolemy 
developed,  and  which  were  as  rank  of  their  kind 
as  history  can  show,  Egypt  under  their  rule 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
countries  of  the  time.  In  Alexandria,  they  more 
than  realized  the  dream  of  its  JIacedonian  pro- 
jector. They  made  it  not  only  the  wealthiest 
city  of  their  day,  but  the  greatest  scat  of  learn- 
ing,—  the  successor  of  Athens  as  the  capital  of 
Greek  civilization  in  the  ancient  world. — S. 
Sharpe,  Hist,  of  Sffi/pt,  ch.  7-12.— The  first 
Ptolemy  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  in  284  B.  C,  and  died  in  the 
second  year  following.  See  Macedonia  :  B.  C 
297-280. — "Although  the  political  constitution 
of  Egypt  was  not  greatly  altered  when  the  land 
fell  into  Greek  hands,  yet  in  other  respects  great 
changes  took  place.  The  mere  fact  that  Egypt 
took  its  place  among  a  fainil}'  of  Hellenistic 
nations,  instead  of  claiming  as  of  old  a  proud 
isolation,  must  have  had  a  great  effect  on  the 
trade,  the  inanvifactures,  and  the  customs  of  the 
country.  To  begin  with  trade.  Under  the 
native  kings  Egypt  had  scarcely  any  external 
trade,  and  trade  could  scarcely  spring  up  during 
the  wars  with  Persia.  But  under  the  Ptolemies, 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Sicilj',  Sj'ria  or 
Greece,  would  naturally  and  necessarily  atlvance 
rapidly.  Egypt  produced  manufactured  goods 
which  were  everywhere  in  demand;  tine  linen, 
ivory,  porcelain,  notably  that  papyrus  which 
Egyi)t  alone  produced,  and  which  was  necessary 
to  the  growing  trade  in  manuscripts.  Artificial 
barriers  being  once  I'emoved,  enterprising  traders 
of  Corinth  and  Tarcntum,  Ephesus  and  Rhodes, 
woidd  naturally  seek  these  goods  in  Eg3'pt, 
bringing  in  return  whatever  of  most  attractive 
their  own  countries  had  to  offer.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  subjects  of  the  Ptolemies 
seldom  or  never  had  the  courage  to  sail  direct 
down  the  lied  Sea  to  India.  In  Roman  times 
this  voyage  became  not  unusual,  but  at  an 
earlier  time  the  Indian  trade  was  principally  in 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs  of  Yemen  and  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Nevertheless  the  commerce  of 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  spread  eastwards  as 
well  as  westwards.  The  important  towns  of 
Arsinoe  and  Berenice  arose  on  the  Red  Sea  as 
emijoria  of  the  Arabian  trade.  And  as  always 
happens  when  Egypt  is  in  vigorous  hands,  the 
limits  of  Egyptian  rule  and  commerce  were 
pushed  further  and  further  up  the  Nile.  The 
influx  into  Alexandria  and  Memphis  of  a  crowd 
of  Greek  architects,  artists,  and  artizans,  could 
not  fail  to  produce  movement  in  that  stream  of 
art  which  had  in  Egypt  long  remained  all  but 
stagnant.  ...  If  we  may  trust  the  somewhat 
over-coloured  and  flighty  panegyrics  which  have 
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come  down  ti)  us.  the  material  progress  of  Ejrypt 
under  Ptolem_v  Philadelplius  was  most  wonder- 
ful. We  read,  thougli  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
trust  the  figures  of  Appian,  that  in  his  reign 
Egypt  possessed  an  army  of  200.000  foot  soldiers 
and  40,000  horsemen.  300  elephants  and  2,000 
ehariots  of  war.  The  fleet  at  the  same  period  is 
said  to  have  included  1,500  large  vessels,  some 
of  them  with  twenty  or  thirty  banks  of  oars. 
Allowing  for  exaggeration,  we  must  suppose 
that  Egypt  was  then  more  powerful  than  it  had 
been  since  the  daj's  of  Rameses." — P.  Gardner, 
J'i'ew  Chapters  in  Greek  History,  ch.  7. — See,  also. 
ALEXAXDRi.i:  B.  C.  282-246;  and  Education, 
A-KcrEXT:   Alexandria. 

B.  C.  80-48. — Strife  among  the  Ptolemies. — 
Roman  pretensions. — The  throne  of  Egypt 
being  disputed.  B.  C.  80,  between  Cleopatra  Bere- 
nice, who  had  seized  it.  and  her  step-son.  Ptolemy 
Alexander,  then  in  Rome,  the  latter  bribed  the 
Romans  to  support  his  claims  by  making  a  will  in 
which  he  named  the  Roman  Republic  as  liis  heir. 
The  Senate,  thereat,  sent  him  to  Alexandria  with 
f)rders  that  Berenice  should  marrj'  him  and  that 
they  should  reign  jointly,  as  king  and  queen. 
The  order  was  obeyed.  The  foullj'  mated  pair 
were  wedded,  and,  nineteen  days  afterwards,  the 
young  king  procured  the  death  of  his  queen. 
The  crime  provoked  an  insurrection  in  w'hich 
Ptolemy  Alexander  was  slain  by  his  own  guard. 
This  ended  the  legitimate  line  of  the  Ptolemies ; 
liut  an  illegitimate  prince,  usually  called  Auletes, 
or  "the  piper,"  was  put  on  the  throne,  and  he 
succeeded  in  holding  it  for  twenty-four  years. 
The  claim  of  the  Romans,  under  the  will  of 
Ptolemy  Alexander,  seems  to  have  been  kept  in 
abeyance  by  the  bribes  w-hich  Auletes  emplo3-ed 
with  liberality  among  the  senatorial  leaders.  In 
58  B.  C.  a  rising  at  Alexandria  drove  Auletes 
from  the  throne;  in  54  B.  C.  he  bought  the  sup- 
port of  Gabinius,  Roman  pro-consul  in  Syria, 
who  reinstated  him.  He  died  in  51  B.  C.  leav- 
ing by  will  his  kingdom  to  his  elder  daughter, 
Cleopatra,  and  his  elder  son,  Ptolemy,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  abominable  custom  of  the  Ptolemies, 
were  to  marry  one  another  and  reign  together. 
The  Roman  people,  by  the  terras  of  the  will  were 
made  its  executors.  When,  therefore,  Ca;sar. 
coming  to  Alexandria,  three  years  afterwards, 
found  the  will  of  Auletes  set  at  nought,  Ptolemy 
occupying  the  throne,  alone,  and  Cleopatra 
.struggling  against  him,  he  had  some  ground  for 
a  pretension  of  right  to  interfere. — S.  Sharpe, 
lliM.  "f  E;i!ipt.  rh.  11. 

B.  C.  48-47. — Civil  war  between  Cleopatra 
and  Ptolemy. — Intervention  of  Caesar. — The 
rising  against  hira. — The  Romans  besieged  in 
Alexandria.  —  Their  ruthless  victory.  See 
Alexandria:  B.  C.  48-47. 

B.  C.  30. — Organized  as  a  Roman  province. 
— After  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  death  of 
Cleopatra.  Egypt  was  reduced  by  Octavius  to  the 
rank  of  a  Roman  province  and  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ptolemies  extinguished.  But  Octavius  "had  no 
intention  of  giving  to  the  senate  the  rich  domain 
which  he  tore  from  its  native  rulers.  He  would 
not  sow  in  a  foreign  soil  the  seeds  of  independ- 
ence which  he  was  intent  upon  crushing  nearer 
home.  ...  In  due  time  he  persuaded  the  senate 
and  people  to  establish  it  as  a  principle,  that 
Egypt  should  never  be  placed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  man  of  superior  rank  to  the  eques- 
trian, and  that  no  senator  should  be  allowed  even 


to  visit  it,  without  express  permission  from  the 
supreme  autliority. " — C.  Merivale.  Ilist.  of  the 
liomaiis,  ch.  29. 

A.  D.  100-500. — Roman  and  Christian.  See 
Alex.\ndria:  B.  C.  48-17  to  A.  D.  413-415; 
and  CirRlSTi.\NiTV:  A.  D.  33-100.  and  100-312. 

A.  D.  296. — Revolt  crushed  by  Diocletian. 
See  Alexandria:  A.  V>.  296. 

A.  D.  616-628. — Conquest  by  Chosroes,  the 
Persian. — The  career  of  conquest  pursued  by 
Chosroes.  the  last  Persian  conqueror,  extended 
even  to  Egypt,  and  beyond  it.  "Egypt  itself, 
the  only  province  which  had  been  exempt  since 
the  time  of  Diocletian  from  foreign  and  domestic 
war,  was  again  subdued  by  the  successors  of 
Cyrus.  Pelusium.  the  key  of  that  impervious 
country,  was  surprised  b}'  the  cavalry  of  the 
Persians:  they  passed  with  impunity  the  innum- 
erable channels  of  the  Delta,  and  explored  the 
long  valley  of  the  Xile  from  the  pyramids  of 
Memphis  to  the  confines  of  ^Ethiopia.  Alexandria 
might  have  been  relie\'ed  by  a  naval  force,  but 
the  archbishop  and  the  pra;fect  embarked  for 
Cyprus ;  and  Chosroes  entered  the  second  city  of 
the  empire,  which  still  preserved  a  wealth}'  rem- 
nant of  industry  and  commerce.  His  western 
trophy  was  erected,  not  on  the  walls  of  Carthage, 
but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli :  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Cyrene  were  finally  extirpated."  By 
the  peace  concluded  in  628,  after  the  death  of 
Chosroes,  all  of  his  conquests  were  restored  to 
the  empire  and  the  cities  of  S.vria  and  Egypt 
evacuated  by  their  Persian  garrisons.  — E.  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  46. — 
See  Persia:  A.  D.  226-627. 

A.  D.  640-646. — Moslem  conquest.  See  j\[a- 
IIOMETAN  CoNtJIEST:    A.  D.  640-646. 

A.  D.  967-1 171. — Under  the  Fatimite  Ca- 
liphs. See  Mahometan  Conquest  :  A.  D.  908- 
1171. 

A.  D.  II 68- 1 250. — Under  the  Atabeg  and 
Ayoubite  sultans.     See  Saladix.  The  e-mpire 

OF. 

A.  D.  1218-1220. — Invasion  by  the  Fifth 
Crusade.     See  Crusades:  A.  D.  1216-1229. 

A.  D.  1249-1250. — The  crusading  invasion 
by  Saint  Louis  of  France.  See  Crusades: 
A.  D.  1248-1254. 

A.  D.  1250-1517. — The  Mameluke  Sultans. — 
The  Mamelukes  were  a  military  body  created  bj- 
Saladin.  "The  word  means  slave  (literally  '  the 
possessed  ').  and  .  .  .  they  were  brought  in  youth 
from  northern  countries  to  serve  in  the  South. 
Saladin  himself  was  a  Kurd,  and  long  before  his 
accession  to  power,  Turkish  and  Kurdish  mer- 
cenaries were  employed  by  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad 
and  Cairo,  as  the  Pope  employs  Swiss.  .  .  .  Sub- 
sequently, however,  Circassia  became  the  coun- 
try which  most  largely  furnished  this  class  of 
troops.  Their  apprenticeship  was  a  long  and 
laborious  one :  they  were  taught,  first  of  all.  to  read 
the  Koran  and  to  write ;  then  followed  lance-exer- 
cise, during  which  time  nobody  was  allowed  to 
speak  to  them.  At  first  they  either  resided  in 
the  castle,  or  were  exercised  living  under  tents ; 
but  after  the  time  of  Sultan  Barkouk  they  were 
allowed  to  live  in  the  town  [Cairo],  and  the  quar- 
ter now  occupied  by  the  Jews  was  at  that  time 
devoted  to  the  Circassian  Mamelukes.  After 
this  period  they  neglected  their  religious  and 
warlike  exercises,  and  bec;ime  degenerate  and 
corrupt.  .  .  .  The  dynasty  of  Saladin  .  .  .  was 
of  no  duration,  and  ended"  in  648  A.  H..  or  1250 
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of  llip  Christian  era.  Then  began  the  so-callcrl 
Balirite  i^ultans,  in  consequence  of  the  Ulame- 
hikesof  the  sultan  Negni-ed-din  having  lodged 
in  Uodah.  the  Island  in  the  Nile  (Bahr-en-Nil). 
The  intriguer  of  tlie  period  was  Sheger-ed-dur, 
the  widow  of  the  monarch,  who  inarrieil  one  of 
tlie  Mamelukes,  Moe/.-eddin-aibek  el-Turcomauy, 
wlio  became  the  first  of  these  Balirite  Sultans, 
and  was  himself  murdered  in  the  Castle  of  Cairo 
through  this  woman,  .  .  .  Their  subsequent  his- 
tory, mitil  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Sultan 
Sel'im  in  l.")!?.  presents  nothing  but  a  .series  of 
acts  of  lust,  nuirder  and  rajiine.  So  rapidly  did 
they  c.xijel  each  other  from  power,  that  tlie 
average  reign  of  each  did  not  exceed  five  or  six 
years.  .  ,  .  The  '  lleeting  pur|ilc '  of  the  decline 
iind  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  the  spectacle 
wliieh  these  .Mameluke  Dynasties  constantly  pre- 
sent."—A.  A.  Paton,  Hist  of  the  Egyptian  Revolu- 
tion, r.  1,  ch.  3-5. 

A.  D.  1516-1517. — Overthrow  of  the  Mame- 
luke Sultans.— Ottoman  conquest  by  Sultan 
Selim.     SciTiuKs:  .\.  1).  M.si-l.-):>0. 

A.  D.  1798-1799.— The  French  conquest  and 
occupation  by  Bonaparte.  SceFuANCi::  A.I). 
17y8  (M.\Y— August),  and  1798-1799  (August— 
August). 

A.  D.  1798-1799. — Bonaparte's  organization 
of  government. — His  victory  at  Aboukir. — His 
return  to  France.  See  Fk.\nci'.;  A,  I).  1798- 
1799  (.\u(;usi— August),  and  1799  (November). 

A.  D.  1800. — Discontent  and  discourage- 
ment of  the  French. — The  repudiated  Treaty 
of  El  Arish. — Turkish  defeat  at  Heliopolis. — 
Revolt  crushed  at  Cairo. — Assassination  of 
Kleber.  See  Fk.\nce;  A.  D.  1800  (.Ia.nu.miy— 
June). 

A.  D.  1801-1802. — Expulsion  of  the  French 
by  the  English. — Restoration  of  the  province 
to  Turkey.     SitFuamh:  A.  D.  Isdl-lSdO. 

A.  D.  1803-1811.— The  rise  of  Mohammad 
'Aly  (or  Mehemet  Ali)  to  povyer. — His  treach- 
erous destruction  of  the  Mamelukes. —  "It 
was  during  the  French  occupation  that  Moham- 
mail  'Aly  [or  >Iehemet  Ali]  came  ou  the  scene. 
He  was  born  in  17G8  at  the  Albanian  port  of 
Kaballa,  and  by  the  patronage  of  the  governor 
was  sent  to  Egypt  in  1801  with  the  contingent  of 
troops  furnished  by  Kaballa  to  the  Ottoman 
army  then  operating  with  the  English  against 
the  French.  He  rajiidlv  rose  to  the  eoniniand  of 
the  Arnaut  or  Albanian  section  of  the  Turkish 
ariuy,  and  soon  founil  himself  an  important 
factor  in  the  confused  political  position  which 
followed  the  departure  of  the  British  army. 
The  Menduk  Beys  had  not  been  restored  to  their 
former  posts  as  prt)vinoial  governors,  and  were 
conse(|Ueutly  ripe  for  revolt  against  the  Porte; 
but  their  jiarty  was  weakened'by  the  rivalry  of 
its  two  leaders,  El-Elfy  and  El-Bardisy,  who 
divided  their  followers  "into  two  hostile  camps. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Turkish  Pasha  appointed 
by  the  Porte  had  not  yet  gained  a  firm  grip  of 
the  country,  and  was  perpetually  apprehensive 
of  a  recall  to  Constantinople.  Jlohammad  'Aly 
at  the  head  of  his  Albanians  was  an  important 
ally  for  either  side  to  secure,  and  he  fully  ap- 
preciated his  position.  He  played  off  one  party 
against  the  other,  the  Pasha  against  llie  Beys,  so 
successfully,  that  he  not  only  weakened"  both 
sides,  but  made  the  people  of  Cairo,  who  were 
disgusted  with  the  anarchy  of  Memluk  and  Turk 
alike,  his  firm  friends;  and  at  last  suffered  him- 


self, with  becoming  hesitation,  to  be  persuaded 
by  the  entreaty  of  the  populace  to  become  [IsO.'i] 
their  ruler,  and  thus  stejiped  to  the  supreme 
power  in  the  curious  gui.se  of  the  people's  friend. 
A  fearful  time  followed  Mohamiuad  'Aly's  elec- 
tion—  for  such  it  was  —  to  the  governorship  of 
Egypt.  The  Turkish  Pasha,  Khurshid,  held  the 
citadel,  and  Mohammad  'Aly,  energetically  aided 
by  the  people  of  Cairo,  laid  siege  to  it.  From 
the  minaret  of  the  mosque  of  SuUan  Hasan,  and 
from  the  heights  of  Mukattaiu.  the  besiegers 
poured  their  tire  into  the  citadel,  and  Khurshid 
replied  with  an  indiscriminate  cannonade  upon 
the  city.  The  tiring  went  on  for  weeks  (pau.sing 
on  F'ridays),  till  a  messenger  arrived  from  Con- 
stantinople bringing  the  contirmation  of  the 
popular  vote,  in  the  form  of  a  firman,  appoint- 
ing IMolianimad  'Aly  governor  of  Egypt.  Khur- 
shid shortly  afterwards  retired,  and  the  soldiery 
anuiscd  themselves  in  the  approved  Turkish  and 
(even  worse)  Albanian  fashion  by  making  havoc 
of  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  ^lohamniad  'Aly 
now  jiossessed  the  title  of  Governor  of  Egyi)t, 
but  beyond  the  walls  of  Cairo  his  authority  was 
everywhere  disputed  by  the  Beys.  .  .  .  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  ensnare  certain  of  the  Beys, 
who  were  encamped  north  of  the  metropolis. 
On  the  17th  of  August,  1805,  the  dam  of  the 
canal  of  Cairo  was  to  be  cut,  and  some  chiefs  of 
jMohammad  'Aly's  party  wrote  informing  them 
that  lie  would  go  forth  early  on  that  morning 
with  most  of  his  troops  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
inviting  them  to  enter  and  .seize  the  city,  and,  "to 
deceive  them,  stipulating  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money  as  a  reward.  The  dam,  how'cver,  was 
cut  early  in  the  preceding  night,  without  any 
ceremony.  On  the  following  morning  these 
Beys,  with  their  Jleraluks,  a  very  numerous 
bod)',  broke  open  the  gate  of  the  suburb  El- 
Hosey-niyeh,  and  gained  admittance  into  the 
city.  .  .  .  They  marched  along  the  princiiial 
street  for  some  distance,  with  kettle-drums  be- 
liinil  each  company,  and  were  received  with  ap- 
parent joy  by  the  citizens.  At  the  mosque  called 
the  Ashrafiyeh  they  separated,  one  party  [pro- 
ceeding to  the  Azhar  and  the  houses  of  certain 
sheykhs,  and  the  other  party  continuing  along 
the  main  street,  and  through  the  gate  called 
Bab-Zuwejdeh,  where  they  turned  up  towards 
the  citadel.  Here  they  were  fired  on  by  some 
soldiers  from  the  houses ;  and  with  this  signal  a 
terrible  massacre  cominenced.  Falling  back 
towards  their  companions,  they  found  the  by- 
streets closed ;  and  in  that  part  of  the  main 
thoroughfare  called  Beyn-el-Kasreyn,  they  were 
suddenly  placed  between  two  fires.  Thus  shut 
up  in  a  narrow  street,  some  sought  refuge  in  the 
collegiate  mosque  of  the  Barkukiyeh,  while  the 
remainder  fought  their  way  through  their 
enemies,  and  escaped  over  the  city  wall  with 
the  loss  of  their  horses.  Two  Memluks  had  in 
the  meantime  succeeded,  by  great  exertions,  in 
giving  the  alarm  to  their  comrades  in  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Azhar,  who  escaped  by  the  eastern 
gate  called  Bab-el-Ghureyyib.  A  horrible  fate 
awaited  those  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  Barkukiyeh.  Having  begged  for  quarter 
and  surrendered,  they  were  immediately  strijJiied 
nearly  naked,  and  about  fifty  were  slaughtered 
on  the  spot;  and  about  the  same  number  were 
dragged  away.  .  .  .  The  wretched  captives  were 
then  chained  and  left  in  the  court  of  the  Pasha's 
house ;   and  on  the  following  morning  the  heads 
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of  their  comrades,  wlio  had  perished  the  day 
liefore,  were  sliinned  and  stuffed  with  straw  be 
fore  their  eyes.  One  Bey  and  two  otlicr  men 
paid  tlieir  ransom,  and  were  released;  tlie  rest, 
witliout  exception,  were  tortured,  and  put  to 
death  in  tlie  course  of  tlie  ensuing  niglit.  .  .  . 
Tlie  Beys  were  disheartened  by  tliis  revolting 
liutcliery,  and  most  of  them  retired  to  the  upper 
country.  Urged  by  England,  or  more  probably 
by  the  promise  of  a  bribe  from  El-Elfy,  the 
Porte  began  a  leisurely  interference  in  favour  of 
the  Memluks;  but  the  failure  of  El-Elfy's 
treasury,  and  a  handsome  bribe  from  ilohammad 
'Aly,  soon  changed  the  Sultan's  views,  and  the 
Turkish  fleet  sailed  away.  .  .  .  An  attempt  of 
the  English  Government  to  restore  the  Jlemluks 
by  the  action  of  a  force  of  5,000  men  under 
General  Eraser  ended  in  disaster  and  humiliation, 
and  the  citizens  of  Cairo  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  heads  of  Englishmen  exposed  on 
stakes  in  the  Ezbekiyeh.  Mohammad  'Aly  now 
ailopted  a  more  conciliatory  policy  towards  tlie 
^lemluks,  granted  them  land,  and  encouraged 
them  to  return  to  Cairo.  The  clemency  was 
only  assumed  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  act  of  consummate  treachery  which  finallj- 
uprooted  the  Memluk  power.  .  .  .  Earl}'  in  the 
year  1811,  the  preparations  for  an  expedition 
against  the  AVahhabis  in  Arabia  being  complete, 
ail  the  Memluk  Beys  then  in  Cairo  were  invited 
to  the  ceremon}'  of  investing  ]\Iohammad  'Aly's 
favourite  son,  Tusun,  with  a  pelisse  and  the 
ciimmand  of  the  army.  As  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, the  unfortunate  Jlemluks  fell  into  the 
snare.  On  the  1st  of  ilarch,  Shahin  Bey  and 
the  other  chiefs  (one  only  excepted)  repaired  w-ith 
their  retinues  to  the  citadel,  and  were  courteously 
received  by  the  Pasha.  Having  taken  coffee, 
they  formed  in  procession,  and,  preceded  and 
followed  by  the  Paslia's  troops,  slowly  descended 
the  steep  and  narrow  road  leading  to  the  great 
gate  of  the  citadel ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Memluks 
arrived  at  the  gate  it  was  suddenly  closed  before 
them.  The  last  of  those  who  made  their  exit 
before  the  gate  was  shut  were  Albanians  under 
Salih  Kush.  To  those  troops  their  cliief  now 
made  known  the  Pasha's  orders  to  massacre  all 
the  ilemluks  within  the  citadel:  therefore  hav- 
ing returned  by  another  way,  they  gained  the 
summit  of  the  walls  and  houses,  that  hem  in  the 
road  in  which  the  ^lemluks  were,  and  some 
stationed  themselves  upon  the  eminences  of  the 
rf)ck  through  which  tliat  road  is  partly  cut. 
Thus  securely  placed,  they  commenced  a  heavy 
tire  on  their  defenceless  victims,  and  immediately 
the  troops  who  closed  the  procession,  and  who 
had  the  advantage  of  higher  ground,  followed 
their  example.  .  .  .  470  Jlemhiks  entered  the 
citadel,  and  of  these  very  few,  if  any,  escaped. 
One  of  these  is  said  to  have  been  a  Bey.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  he  leaped  his  horse  from  the  ram- 
]iarts,  and  alighted  uninjured,  though  the  horse 
was  killed  by1he  fall.  Others  say  tliat  he  was 
prevented  from  joining  his  comrades,  and  dis- 
covered the  treachery  while  waiting  without  the 
gate.  He  fled  and  made  his  way  to  Syria.  This 
massacre  was  tlie  signal  for  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  Jlemluks  throughout  Egypt, 
orders  to  this  effect  being  transmitted  to  every 
governor;  ai.d  in  Cairo  itself,  the  houses  of  the 
Beys  were  given  over  to  the  soldiery,  who 
slaughtered  all  their  adherents,  treated  their 
woirTen  in  the  most  shameless  manner,  and  sacked 
4\) 


their  dwellings.  .  .  .  The  last  of  his  rivals  being 
now  destroyed.  Mohammad  'Aly  was  free  to 
organize  the  administration  of  the  country,  and 
to  engage  in  expeditions  abroad." — S.  Lane- 
Poole,  Ef/ypt,  ch.  8. 

Also  ix:  A.  A.  Paton,  Ilist.  of  the  Egyptian 
ReroJ)itliin.  v.  2. 

A.  D.  1807. — Occupation  of  Alexandria  by 
the  English. — Disastrous  failure  of  their  ex- 
pedition.    See  TfKKs:  A.  I).  IsiMJ-lsoT. 

A.  D.  1831-1840.— Rebellion  of  Mehemet  Ali. 
— Successes  against  the  Turks. — Intervention 
of  the  Western  Powers. — Egypt  made  an  he- 
reditary Pashalik.  See  Tikks;  A.  I).  If31- 
1840. 

A.  D.  1840-1869. — Mehemet  Ali  and  his  suc- 
cessors.— The  khedives. — The  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal. —  "By  the  treaty  of  184U  between 
the  Porte  and  the  European  Powers,  .  .  .  his 
title  to  Egypt  having  been  .  .  .  affirmed  .  .  . 
Jlehemet  Ali  devoted  himself  during  the  next 
seven  years  to  the  social  and  material  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  with  an  aggregate  of  re- 
sults which  has  fixed  his  place  in  hi.story  as  the 
'Peter  the  Great'  of  Egypt.  Indeed,  except 
some  additions  and  further  reforms  made  during 
the  reign  of  his  reputed  grandson,  Ismail  Pasha, 
the  whole  administrative  system,  up  till  less 
than  ten  years  ago,  was,  in  the  main,  his  work; 
and  notwithstanding  many  admitted  defects,  it 
was  at  his  death  incomparably  the  most  civilised 
and  efficient  of  then  existing  Mussulman  Govern- 
ments. In  1848,  this  great  satrap,  then  verging 
on  his  eightieth  year,  was  attacked  bj-  a  mental 
malady,  induced,  as  it  was  said,  by  a  potion  ad- 
ministered in  mistaken  kindness  by  one  of  his 
own  daughters,  and  the  government  was  taken 
over  by  his  .adopted  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the 
hero  of  Koniali  and  Nezib.  He  lingered  till 
August  1849,  but  Ibrahim  liad  already  pre- 
deceased him;  and  Abbas,  a  son  of  the  latter, 
succeeded  to  the  viceregal  throne.  Though  born 
and  bred  in  Egypt,  Abbas  was  a  Turk  of  the 
worst  type  —  ignorant,  cowardly,  sensual,  fanatic, 
and  opposed  to  reforms  of  every  sort.  Thus 
his  feeble  reign  of  less  than  six  years  was,  in 
almost  everything,  a  period  of  retrogression.  On 
a  night  in  July.  18.54,  he  was  strangled  in  his  sleep 
by  a  couple  of  his  own  slaves, — acting,  it  was 
variously  said,  on  a  secret  order  from  Constanti- 
nople, or  at  the  behest  of  one  of  his  wives.  To 
Abbas  succeeded  Said,  the  third  son  of  ilehemet 
Ali,  an  amiable  and  liberal-minded  prince  who 
retrieved  much  of  the  mischief  done  by  his  pre- 
decessor, but  lacked  the  vigorous  intelligence 
and  force  of  character  required  to  carry  on  the 
great  work  begun  by  his  father.  His  reign  will 
be  chiefly  memorable  for  the  concession  and  com- 
mencement of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  colossal  work 
which,  while  benefiting  the  trade  of  the  world, 
has  cost  so  much  to  E^gypt.  Said  died  in  Janu- 
ary 1863,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Ismail  Pasha,  the  second  son  of  Ibrahim.  As 
most  of  the  leading  incidents  of  this  Prince's 
reign,  as  also  the  chief  features  of  his  character, 
are"  still  fresh  in  the  public  memory,  I  need 
merely  recall  a  few  of  the  more  salient  of  both. 
Amoiigst  the  former,  history  will  gi\-e  the  first 
place  to  his  creation  of  the  huge  public  debt 
which  forms  the  main  element  of  a  problem  that 
still  confronts  Europe.  But.  for  this  the  same 
impartial  judge  will  at  least  equally  blame  the 
financial  panderers  who  ministered  to   his  ex- 
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tnivagauce,  with  exorbitant  profit  to  tliemsclvcs, 
but  at  ruiuous  cost  to  Egypt.  On  tlie  otlicr 
hiind,  it  is  but  historical  justice  to  say  tliat  Ismail 
(lid  much  for  the  material  progress  of  the  ctmutry. 
He  adiled  more  than  1,000  to  the  200  miles  of 
railway  in  existence  at  the  death  of  Said.  He 
greallv  im])roved  the  irrigation,  and  so  increased 
the  cultivable  area  of  tlic  country;  multiplied 
the  jiriniary  schools,  and  encouraged  native  in- 
dustries. For  so  much,  at  least,  history  will 
give  him  credit.  As  memorable,  though  less 
meritorious,  were  the  magnitieent  fetes  with 
which,  in  1869,  he  opened  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
great  work  which  England  had  so  long  opposed, 
b\it  throiuili  wlii<'h  — as  if  by  the  irony  of  his- 
tory —  the  lirst  ship  that  jiassed  tlcw  the  English 
Hag.  and  to  the  jirescnt  traffic  of  which  we  con- 
tribute more  than  eighty  per  cent.  In  personal 
clmracter,  Ismail  was  of  "exceptional  intelligence, 
but  cruel,  crafty,  and  untrustworthy  both  in 
politics  and  in  his  private  relations.  ...  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  Ismail  Pasha  was  the  first  of 
these  Ottoman  Viceroys  wlio  bore  the  title  of 
'Khedive.'  which  is  a "Perso- Arabic  designation 
signifying  rank  a  shade  less  than  regal.  This  he 
obtained  in  1867  by  heavy  bribes  to  the  Sultan 
and  his  chief  ministers,  as  he  had  the  year  before 
by  similar  means  ousted  his  brotlicr  and  uncle 
from  the  succession,  and  secured  it  for  his  own 
eldest  son, — in  virtue  of  which  the  latter  now 
[1890]  nominally  reigns." — J.  t'.  j\rCoan,  Egypt 
(Xiitioiud  Life  nud  Thuui/ld.  lect.  18). — The  same, 
Eymil  nnthr  Isiiuiil.  cli.  1-4. 

A.  D.  1870-1883. — Conquest  of  the  Soudan. 
— Measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade. —  The  government  of  General  Gordon. 
— Advent  of  the  Mahdi  and  beginning  of  his 
revolt. — hi  1870,  Ismail  Paslui  "nuule  an  appeal 
for  European  assistance  to  strengthen  him  in  com- 
pleting the  conquest  of  Central  Africa.  [Sir 
Samuel]  Baker  was  accordingly  placed  in  com- 
mand of  1,200  men.  sujijilied  with  cannon  and 
steam-boats,  and  received  the  title  of  Goveruour- 
General  of  the  provinces  which  he  was  com- 
missioned to  subdue.  Having  elected  to  make 
Gondokoro  the  seat  of  his  government,  he  changed 
its  name  to  Ismailia.  He  was  not  long  in  bringing 
the  IJari  to  submission,  and  then,  advancing 
southwards,  he  came  to  the  districts  of  Dutileand 
Fatiko,  a  health}-  region  endowed  by  nature  with 
fertile  valleys  and  irrigated  by  limpid  streams, 
but  for  years  past  converted  into  a  sort  of  hell 
upon  earth  b}-  the  slave-hunters  who  had  made  it 
their  headcpiarters.  From  these  pests  Baker  de- 
livered the  locality,  and  having  by  his  tact  and 
energy  overcome  the  distrust  of  the  native  rulers, 
he  established  over  their  territory  a  certain  num- 
ber of  small  military  settlements.  .  .  .  Baker  re- 
turned to  Europe'  flattering  himself  with  the 
delusion  that  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  scourge 
of  slave  dealing.  It  was  true  that  various  slave- 
dealers'  dens  on  the  Upper  Js'ile  had  been 
destroyed,  a  number  of  outlaws  had  been  shot, 
and  a  few  thousand  miserable  slaves  had  been 
set  at  liberty;  but  beyond  that  nothing  had 
been  accompiished;  no  sooner  had  the  liberator 
turned  his  back  than  the  odious  traffic  recom- 
menced with  more  vigour  than  before  through 
the  region  south  of  Gondokoro.  This,  however, 
was  only  one  of  the  slave-hunting  districts,  and 
by  no  means  the  worst.  .  .  .  Under  European 
compulsion  .  .  .  the  Khedive  Ismail  undertook 
to  promote  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal. 


He  entered  into  various  conventions  with  Eng- 
land on  the  subject;  ami  in  order  to  convince  the 
Powers  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  he  con- 
sented to  put  the  equatorial  provinces  under 
the  administration  of  an  European  officer,  who 
shoidd  be  commissioneil  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
repression,  con<iucst  and  organisation  that  had 
been  commenced  by  Baker.  His  choice  fell  upon 
a  man  of  exceptional  ability,  a  brilliant  ollicer 
trained  at  Woolwich,  who  had-  already  gained 
high  renown  in  China,  not  only  for  military 
talent,  but  for  his  adroitness  and  skill  in  ne- 
gotialion  anil  diploiuac}'.  This  was  Colonel  Gor- 
don, familiarly  known  as  'Chinese  Gordon,'  who 
was  now  to  add  fresh  lustre  to  his  name  in 
Egj'pt  as  Gordon  Pasha.  Gordon  was  appointed 
Governour-General  of  the  Soudan  in  1874.  With 
him  were  associated  Chaille-Long,  an  American 
officer,  who  was  chief  of  liisstafT;  the  German, 
Dr.  Emiu  Eil'endi,  medical  officer  to  the  expedi- 
tion ;  Lieutenants  Chippeudall  and  AVatson  ;  Gessi 
and  Kemp,  engineers.  .  .  .  Thenceforward  the 
territories,  of  which  so  little  had  hitherto  been 
known,  became  the  continual  scene  of  military 
movements  and  scientilic  excursions.  .  .  .  The 
Soudau  was  so  far  conquered  as  to  be  held  by 
about  a  dozen  military  outposts  stationed  along 
the  Nile  from  Lake  No  to  Lakes  Albert  and  Ilira- 
him.  ...  In  1876  Gordon  went  back  to  Cairo. 
Nevertheless,  although  he  was  wearied  with  the 
continual  struggle  of  the  past  two  years,  worn 
down  by  the  incessant  labours  of  internal  organi- 
sation and  geographical  investigations,  disheart- 
ened, too,  b\'  the  jealousies,  rivalries,  and  in- 
trigues of  all  around  him,  and  by  the  ill  feeling 
of  the  very  people  whom  the  Khedive's  Govern- 
ment had  sent  to  support  him,  he  eimscuted  to 
return  again  to  his  post;  this  time  with  the  title 
of  Governour-General  of  the  Soudan,  Darfur,  and 
the  Equatorial  Provinces.  At  the  beginning  of 
1877  he  took  possession  of  the  Government  palace 
at  Khartoum.  .  .  .  Egyptian  authority,  allied 
with  Euroiieau  civilisation,  appeared  now  at 
length  to  be  taking  some  hold  on  the  various 
districts,  and  the  Cairo  Government  might  begin 
to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  it  could  reckon 
on  some  reward  for  its  labours  and  sacrifices. 
The  area  of  the  new  Egyptian  Soudan  had  now 
become  immense.  Geographically,  its  centre  in- 
cluded the  entire  valley  of  the  Nile  proper,  from 
Berber  to  the  great  lakes;  on  the  east  were  such 
liortions  of  the  valleys  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  At- 
bara  as  lay  outside  Abyssinia;  and  on  the  west 
were  the  districts  watered  by  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
and  the  Bahr-el-Arab,  right  away  to  the  confines 
of  AVadai.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  in  1879  Ismail 
Pasha  was  deposed,  and,  to  the  grievous  loss  of 
the  Soudan,  Gordon  was  recalled.  As  the  im- 
mediate consequence,  the  country  fell  back  into 
the  hands  of  Turkish  pashas;  apathy,  disorder, 
carelessness,  and  ill  feeling  reappeared  at  Khar- 
toum, and  the  Arab  slave-dealers,  who  had  for  a 
period  been  kept  luider  by  Baker,  Gessi,  and 
Gordon,  came  once  more  to  the  front.  ...  It 
was  Kaouf  Pasha  who,  in  1879,  succeeded  Gordon 
as  Governour-General.  He  had  three  Europeans 
as  his  subordinates  —  Emin  Bej',  who  before  Gor- 
don left,  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  province 
of  the  equator;  Lupton  Bey,  an  Englishman,  who 
had  followed  Gessi  as  Governour  on  the  Bahrel- 
Ghazal;  and  Slatin  Bey,  an  Austrian,  in  com- 
mand of  Darfur.  Raouf  had  barely  been  two 
years  at  Khartoum  when  the  Mahdi  appeared  on 
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the  scene.  Prompted  either  by  personal  ambition 
or  by  religious  hatred,  the  idea  of  placing  tlie  part 
of  '  Mahdi '  had  been  acted  upon  liy  many  an  Arab 
fanatic  [.see  M.\hdi].  Such  an  idea,  at  an  early 
age,  had  taken  possession  of  a  certain  Soudanese 
of  low  birth,  a  native  of  Dongola,  by  name  llo- 
hammed  Ahmed.  Before  openly  aspiring  to  the 
role  of  the  regenerator  of  Islam  he  had  filled 
several  subordinate  engagements,  notabl}'  one 
under  Dr.  Peney,  the  French  surgeon-general  in 
the  Soudan,  who  died  in  1861.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  received  admittance  into  the  powerful 
order  of  the  Ghelani  dervishes,  and  then  com- 
menced his  schemes  for  stirring  up  a  revolution  in 
defence  of  his  creed.  His  proceedings  did  not 
fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  Gessi  Pasha,  who 
had  him  arrested  at  Shekka  and  imprisoned  for 
five  months.  Under  the  government  of  Raouf 
he  took  up  his  abode  upon  the  small  island  of 
Abba,  on  the  x^ile  above  Khartoum,  where  he 
gained  a  considerable  notoriety  by  the  austerity 
of  his  life  and  by  the  fervour  of  his  devotions,  thus 
gradually  gaining  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity. 
Not  only  offerings  but  followers  streamed  in  from 
every  quarter.  He  liecame  rich  as  well  as  power- 
ful. .  .  .  Waiting  till  May  1881,  he  then  assumed 
that  a  propitious  time  had  arrived  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  his  plans,  and  accordingly  had  himself 
publicly  proclaimed  as  'Mahdi,'  inviting  every 
fakir  and  every  religious  leader  of  Islam  to  come 
and  join  him  at  Abba.  .  .  .  Convinced  that  it  was 
impolitic  to  tolerate  any  longer  the  revolutionary 
intrigues  of  such  an  adventurer  at  the  very  gates 
(if  Khartoum,  Raouf  Pasha  resolved  to  rid  the 
country  of  ]Mohammed  and  to  send  him  to  Cairo 
for  trial.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  des- 
patched to  the  island  of  Abba,  but  unfortunately 
the  means  employed  were  inadequate  to  the  task. 
Only  a  small  body  of  black  soldiers  were  sent  to 
arrest  the  agitator  in  liis  quarters,  and  they,  in- 
spired nu  doubt  by  a  vague  and  superstitious  dread 
of  a  man  who  represented  himself  as  the  mes- 
senger of  Allah,  wavered  and  acted  with  inde- 
cision. Before  their  officers  could  rally  them  to 
energy,  the  Mahdi,  with  a  tierce  train  of  follow- 
ers, knife  in  hand,  rushed  upon  them,  and  killing 
many,  put  the  rest  to  flight;  then,  seeing  that  a 
renewed  assault  was  likely  to  be  matle,  he  with- 
drew the  insurgent  band  into  a  retreat  of  safety 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Southern  Kordofan. 
Henceforth  revolt  was  openly  declared.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  things  in  August  1881. 
Chase  was  given,  but  every  effort  to  secure  the 
jierson  of  the  pretended  propliet  was  baffled.  A 
further  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him  by  the 
Mudir  of  Fashoda  with  1,500  men,  only  to  be  at- 
tended with  a  still  more  melancholy  result.  After 
a  desperate  struggle  the  JIudir  lay  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  his  soldiers  murdered  all  around  him. 
One  single  officer,  with  a  few  straggling  cavalry, 
escajjcd  the  massacre,  and  returned  to  report  the 
fatal  news.  The  reverse  caused  an  absolute  panic 
ill  Khartoum,  an  intense  excitement  spreading 
throughout  the  Soudan.  .  .  .  Meantime  the 
JIahdi's  prestige  was  ever  on  the  increase,  and 
he  soon  felt  sufficiently  strong  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive. His  troops  overran  Kordofan  and  Sennar, 
advancing  on  the  one  liand  to  the  town  of  Sennar, 
which  they  set  on  fire,  and  on  the  other  to  El- 
Obeid,  which  they  placed  in  a  state  of  siege.  In 
the  following  July  a  fresh  and  more  powerful  ex- 
pedition, this  time  numbering  6,000  men,  under 
tlie  command  of  Yussuf  Pasha,  left  Fashoda  and 
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made  towards  the  JIahdi's  headquarters.  It  met 
with  no  better  fate  than  the  expeditions  that  had 
gone  before.  .  .  .  And  then  it  was  that  the  English 
Government,  discerning  danger  for  Egypt  in  this 
insurrection  of  Islam,  set  to"  work  to  act  for  the 
Khedive.  It  told  off  11,000  men,  and  placed  them 
under  the  command  of  Hicks  Pasha,  an  officer  in 
the  Egyptian  service  who  had  made  the  Abyssin- 
ian campaign.  At  the  end  of  December  1882  this 
expedition  embarked  at  Suez  for  Suakin,  crossed 
the  desert,  reached  the  Nile  at  Berber,  and  after 
much  endurance  on  the  way,  arrived  at  Kliar- 
toum.  Before  this,  El-Obeid  had  fallen  into  the 
JIahdi's  power,  and  there  he  had  taken  up  his 
headquarters.  Some  trifling  advantages  were 
gained  by  Hicks,  but  having  entered  Kordofan 
with  the  design  of  retaking  El-Obcid,  he  was, 
on  the  5th  of  November  1883,  hemmed  in  amongst 
the  Kasgil  passes,  and  after  three  days'  lieroic 
fighting,  his  array  of  about  10,000  men  was 
overpowered  by  a  force  five  or  six  times  their 
superior  in  numbers,  and  completely  extermin- 
ated. Hicks  Pasha  himself,  his  European  staff, 
and  many  Egyptian  officers  of  high  rank,  were 
among  the  dead,  and  forty-two  guns  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Again,  not  a  man  was 
left  to  carry  the  fatal  tidings  to  Khartoum, 
Rebellion  continued  to  spread.  After  being 
agitated  for  months,  the  population  of  the 
Eastern  Soudan  also  made  a  rising.  Osman 
Digna,  the  foremost  of  the  Jlahdi's  lieutenants, 
occupied  the  road  between  Suakin  and  Berber, 
and  surrounded  Sinkat  and  Tokar;  then,  having 
destroyed,  one  after  another,  two  Egyptian 
columns  that  had  been  despatched  for  the  relief 
of  these  towns,  he  finally  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation between  Khartoum  and  the  Red  Sea. 
The  tide  of  insurrection  by  this  time  had  risen 
so  high  tliat  it  threatened  not  only  to  over- 
throw the  Khedive's  authority  in  the  Soudan, 
but  to  become  the  source  of  serious  peril  to 
Egypt  itself." — A.  J.  Wauters,  iStanlcy's  Etnin 
Pasha  E.V2}edition,  ch.  1-2. 

Also  in:  JIaj.  R.  F.  Wingate,  Mahdiism  and 
the  E'jijptian  Sudan,  bk.  1-4.— Col.  Sir.  W.  F. 
Butler,  Charles  Georr/e  Gordon,  ch.  5-6. — A.  E. 
Hake,   The  Stori/  ff  C'hhasc  Gardon.  ch.  10-1."). 

A.  D.  1875-1882.— Bankruptcy  of  the  state. 
— English  and  French  control  of  finances. — 
Native  hostility  to  the  foreigners.  —  Rebel- 
lion, led  by  Arabi. — English  bombardment  of 
Alexandria. —  "The  facifities  given  by  foreign 
money-lenders  encouraged  extravagance  and  os- 
tentation on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
ruling  classes,  while  mismanagement  and  cor- 
rupt practices  were  common  among  officials,  so 
that  the  public  debt  rose  in  1875  to  ninety-one 
millions,  and  in  January,  1881,  to  ninety -eight 
millions.  .  .  .  The  European  capitalists  obtained 
for  their  money  nominally  si.\  to  nine  per  cent., 
but  really  not  less  than  eight  to  ten  per  cent.,  as 
the  bonds  were  issued  at  low  rates.  .  .  .  The  inter- 
est on  these  borrowed  millions  was  punctually  paid 
up  to  the  end  of  1875,  when  the  Khedive  found 
that  he  could  not  satisfy  his  creditors,  and  the 
British  government  interfered  in  his  favour.  Mr. 
Cave  was  sent  to  examine  into  Egyptian  finances, 
and  he  reported  that  loans  at  twelve  and  thirteen 
]ier  cent,  were  being  agreed  to  and  renewed  at 
twenty-five  percent.,  and  that  some  measure  of 
consolidation  was  necessary-.  The  two  western 
Powers  now  took  the  matter  in  hand,  but  they 
thereby  recognized  the  whole  of  these  usurious 
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(Icmaiui.s.  Tlie  tk-bt,  although  under  their  con- 
trol, and  therefore  secured,  was  not  reduced  by 
the  anioiuit  already  paid  in  iireniiums  for  risli. 
Nor  was  the  rate  of  interest  diminished  to  sonie- 
thins  more  nearly  approaching  the  rate  jjayablc 
on  Enirlish  consols,  which  was  three  per  cent. 
A  Irilninal  under  the  jurisdiction  of  united 
European  and  native  judges  was  also  established 
in  Egypt  to  decide  complaints  of  foreigners 
aiiainst  natives,  and  vice  versa.  In  May,  1876, 
this  tribunal  gave  judgment  that  the  income  of 
the  Khedive  Ismail,  from  his  private  landed 
property,  could  be  approjiriated  to  pay  the  cred- 
itor of  the  state,  and  an  execution  was  put  into 
the  Viceregal  palace,  Er  Kamlch,  near  Alex- 
andria. The  Khedive  pronounced  the  judgment 
invalid,  and  the  tribunal  ceased  to  act.  Two 
commissioners  were  now  again  sent  to  report  on 
Esyptian  tinances  —  M.  .loubert.  the  director  of 
tlie"  Paris  liank,  for  France,  and  Mr.  Goschen,  a 
former  minister,  for  England.  These  gentlemen 
proposed  to  hand  over  the  control  of  the  linances 
to  two  Europeans,  depriving  the  state  of  all 
independence  and  governing  power.  The  Khe- 
dive, in  order  to  resist  these  demands,  convoked 
a  sort  of  Parliament  in  order  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  people.  From  this  Parliament  was  after- 
wards developed  the  Assemlily  of  Notables,  and 
the  National  party,  now  so  often  spoken  of.  In 
1877  a  Enrojiean  commission  of  control  over 
Egyptian  finance  was  nanu'd.  .  .  .  Jvubar  Pasha 
was  made  Prime  minister  in  1878;  the  control  of 
the  finances  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Wilson,  an 
Englishman;  and  later,  the  French  controller,  M. 
de  Blignieres.  entered  the  Cabinet.  Better  order 
was  thus  restored  to  the  finances.  Rothschild's 
new  loan  of  eight  and  a  half  millions  was  issued 
at  seventy-three,  and  therefore  brought  in  from 
six  to  eight  per  cent.  uett.  .  .  .  But  to  bo  able 
to  pay  the  creditors  theil"  full  interest,  economy 
had  to  be  introduced  into  the  national  expendi- 
ture. To  do  this,  clumsy  arrangements  were 
ma<le,  and  the  injustice  shown  in  carrying  them 
out  embittered  many  classes  of  the  population, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fanatical  hatred  of 
race  against  race.  ...  In  consequence  of  all 
this,  the  majority  of  the  notables,  many  ulemas, 
officers,  and  higher  officials  among  the  Egyptians, 
formed  themselves  into  a  National  party,  with 
the  object  of  resisting  the  oppressive  govern- 
ment of  the  foreigner.  They  were  joined  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  discharged  soldiers  and  sub- 
ordinate officials,  not  to  mention  many  others. 
At  the  end  of  February,  1879,  a  revolt  broke  out 
in  Cairo.  Nubar,  hated  bj-  the  National  part}-, 
was  ilismissed  by  the  Ivhedive  Ismail,  who  in- 
stalled Ills  son  Tewfik  as  Prime  minister.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  coupons  due  in  April 
were  not  paid  till  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the 
western  Powers  demanded  the  reinstatement  of 
Nubar.  That  Tewfik  on  this  occasion  retired 
and  sided  with  the  foreigners  is  the  chief  cause 
of  his  present  [1882]  unpopularity  in  Egypt. 
Ismail,  however,  now  dismissed  Wilson  an^  De 
Blignieres,  and  a  Cabinet  was  formed,  consisting 
chiefly  of  native  Egyptians,  with  Sherif  Pasha 
as  Prime  minister.  Sherif  now  raised  for  the 
first  time  the  cry  of  which  we  have  since  heard 
so  nuich,  and  which  was  inscribed  by  Arabi  on 
his  banners,  'Egypt  for  the  Egyptians.'  The 
western  Powers  retorted  by  a  menacing  naval 
demonstration,  and  demanded  of  the  Sultan  the 
deposition  of  the  Khedive.     In  June,  1879,  this 


demand  was  agreed  to.  Ismail  went  into  exile, 
and  his  place  was  filled  by  JIahomed  Tewfik. 
.  .  .  The  new  Khedive,  with  apathetic  weak- 
ness, yielded  the  reconstruction  of  hie  ministry 
and  the  organization  of  his  finances  to  the  western 
Powers.  Mr.  Baring  and  M.  de  Blignieres,  as 
commissioners  of  tlie  control,  aided  by  officials 
named  by  Rothschild  to  watch  over  his  jirivate 
interests,  now  ruled  the  land.  They  devoted 
forty-five  millions  (about  sixteen  shillings  per 
head  on  the  entire  population)  to  the  paj-ment  of 
interest.  The  people  were  embittered  by  the 
distrust  shown  towards  them,  and  the  further 
reduction  of  the  army  from  fifty  to  fifteen 
thousand  men  threw  a  large  number  out  of 
employment.  .  .  .  Many  acts  of  military  insub- 
ordination occurred,  and  at  last,  on  the  Sth  of 
November,  1881,  the  great  military  revolt  broke 
out  in  Cairo.  .  .  .  Ahmed  Arabi,  colonel  of  the 
4th  regiment,  now  first  came  into  public  notice. 
Several  regiments,  headed  by  their  officers, 
openly  rebelled  against  the  orders  of  the 
Khedive,  who  was  compelled '  to  recall  the 
nationalist,  Sherif  Pasha,  and  to  refer  the  further 
demands  of  the  rebels  for  the  increase  of  the 
army,  and  for  a  constitution,  to  the  Sultan. 
Sherif  Pasha,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  National  Egyptian  party,  at 
whose  head  Arabi  now  stood,  winning  every  day 
more  reputation  and  infiuence.  The  army,  in 
which  he  permitted  great  laxity  of  discipline. 
was  entirely  devoted  to  him.  ...  A  pretended 
plot  of  Circassian  officers  against  his  life  he  dex- 
terously used  to  increase  his  popularity.  .  .  . 
Twent_v-six  officers  were  condemned  to  death  by 
court-martial,  but  the  Khedive,  at  the  instance 
of  the  western  Powers,  commuted  the  sentence, 
and  they  were  banished  to  Constantinople.  This 
leniency  was  stigmatized  by  the  National  party 
as  treachery  to  the  country,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Notables  retorted  by  naming  Arabi  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  Prime  minister  without 
asking  the  consent  of  the  Khedive.  The  Cliam- 
ber  soon  afterwards  came  into  conflict  with  the 
foreign  comjitrollers.  .  .  .  This  ended  in  De 
Blignieres  resigning  his  post,  and  in  the  Jlay  of 
the  present  year  (1882)  the  consuls  of  the 
European  Powers  declared  that  a  fleet  of  English 
and  French  ironclads  would  appear  before  Alex- 
andria, to  demand  the  disbanding  of  the  army 
and  the  punishment  of  its  leaders.  The  threat 
was  realized,  and,  in  spite  of  protests  from  the 
Sultan,  a  fleet  of  English  and  French  ironclads 
entered  the  harbour  of  Alexandria.  The  Khe- 
dive, at  the  advice  of  his  ministers  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  National  party,  appealed  to  the 
Sultan.  .  .  .  The  popular  hatred  of  foreigners 
now  became  more  and  more  apparent,  and  be- 
gan to  assume  threatening  dimensions.  ...  On 
the  30th  of  May,  Arabi  announced  that  a  des- 
patch from  the  Sultan  had  reached  him,  prom- 
ising the  deposition  of  Tewfik  in  favour  of  his 
uncle  Halim  Pasha.  ...  On  the  3rd  of  .June, 
Dervish  Pasha,  a  man  of  energy  notwithstanding 
his  years,  had  sailed  from  Constantinople.  .  .  . 
His  object  was  to  pacify  Egypt  and  to  reconcile 
Tewfik  and  Arabi  Pasha.  .  .  .  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  despatch  purporting  to  proclaim 
Halim  Pasha  as  I\Jiedive,  Arabi  had  done  noth- 
ing towards  dethroning  the  actual  ruler.  But 
on  the  2nd  of  June  he  began  to  strengthen  the 
fortifications  of  Alexandria  with  earthworks. 
.  .  .  The    British    admiral    protested,    and    the 
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Sultan,  on  the  remonstrances  of  British  diplo- 
macy, forbad  the  continuation  of  the  works. 
.  .  .  Serious  disturbances  took  place  in  Alex- 
andria on  the  11th.  The  native  rabble  invaded 
the  European  quarter,  plundered  the  shops,  and 
slew  many  foreigners.  .  .  .  Though  the  disturb- 
ances were  not  renewed,  a  general  emigration  of 
foreigners  was  the  result.  ...  On  the  22nd  a 
commission,  consisting  of  nine  natives  and  nine 
Europeans  .  .  .  began  to  tr}'  the  ringleaders  of 
the  riot.  .  .  .  But  events  were  hurrying  on 
towards  war.  The  works  at  Alexandria  were 
recommenced,  and  the  fortifications  armed  with 
heavy  guns.  The  English  admiral  received  in- 
fiirmation  that  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  would 
be  blocked  by  sunken  storeships,  and  this,  he 
declared,  would  be  an  act  of  open  war.  A  com- 
plete scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  Suez 
canal  was  also  discovered.  .  .  .  The  English,  on 
their  side,  now  began  to  make  hostile  demonstra- 
tiiins;  and  Arabi,  while  repudiating  warlike 
intentions,  declared  himself  ready  for  resistance. 
.  .  .  On  tlie  27th  the  English  vice-consul  advised 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  leave  Alexandria,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  according  to  the  'Times,'  the 
arrangements  for  war  were  complete.  .  .  .  Finally, 
as  a  reconnaissance  on  the  9th  showed  that  the 
forts  were  still  being  strengthened,  he  [the 
English  admiral]  informed  the  governor  of  Alex- 
andria, Zulticar  Pasha,  that  unless  the  forts  had 
been  previously  evacuated  and  surrendered  to 
the  English,  he  intended  to  commence  the  bom- 
bardment at  four  the  next  morning.  ...  As  the 
French  government  were  unable  to  take  part  in 
any  active  measures  (a  grant  for  that  purpose 
having  been  refused  by  the  National  Assembly), 
the  greater  part  of  their  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Conrad,  left  Alexandria  for  Port  Said.  The 
ironclads  of  other  nations,  more  than  fifty  in 
number,  anchored  outside  the  harbour  of  Alex- 
andria. .  .  .  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  July 
.  .  .  and  at  daybreak  on  the  11th,  the  .  .  .  iron- 
clads took  lip  the  positions  assigneil  to  them. 
There  was  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  cast,  and  the 
weather  was  clear.  At  6.30  a.  m.  all  the  ships 
were  cleared  for  action.  At  seven  the  admiral 
signalled  to  the  Alexandra  to  fire  a  shell  into  Fort 
Ada.  .  .  .  The  first  shot  fired  from  the  Alex- 
andra was  immediately  replied  to  by  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  whereupon  the  ships  of  the  whole  fleet  and 
the  Egyptian  forts  and  batteries  opened  fire,  and 
the  engagement  became  general.  ...  At  8.30 
Fort  Mar.sa-el-Kanat  was  blown  up  by  shells 
from  the  Invincible  and  jMonarch,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  the  Temeraire,  Monarch,  and  Penelope  had 
silenced  most  of  the  guns  in  Fort  Meks,  although 
four  defied  every  effort  from  their  protected  sit- 
uation. By  11.45  Forts  JIarabout  and  Adjemi 
had  ceased  firing,  and  a  lauding  party  of  seamen 
and  marines  was  despatched,  under  cover  of  the 
Bittern's  guns,  to  spike  and  blow  up  the  guns  in 
the  forts.  At  1.30  a  shell  from  the  Sujierb  burst 
in  the  chief  powder  magazine  of  Fort  Ada  and 
blew  it  up.  By  four  o'clock  all  the  guns  of  Fort 
Pharos,  and  half  an  hour  later  those  of  Fort  Jleks, 
were  disabled,  and  at  5.30  the  admiral  onlered 
the  firing  to  cease.  The  ships  were  repeatedly 
struck  and  sustained  some  damage.  .  .  .  The  Eng- 
lish casualties  were  five  killed  and  twenty -eight 
wounded,  a  comparatively  small  loss.  The  Egyp- 
tian loss  is  not  known.  ...  At  1  p.  m.  on  the  12th 
of  July,  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  by  the  Egyp- 
tians.   Admiral  Seynibur  demanded,  as  a  prelimi 


nary  measure,  the  surrender  of  the  forts  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  the  ne- 
gotiations on  this  point  were  fruitlessly  protracted 
for  some  hours.  As  night  ai)i)roached  the  city  was 
seen  to  be  on  fire  in  many  places,  and  the  flames 
were  spreading  in  all  directions.  The  English 
now  became  aware  that  the  white  flag  had  merely 
been  used  as  means  to  gain  time  for  a  hasty 
evacuation  of  Alexandria  by  Aralji  and  his  army. 
Sailors  and  marines  were  now  landed,  and  ships 
of  other  nations  sent  detacliments  on  shore  to 
protect  their  countrymen.  But  it  was  too  late; 
Bedouins,  convicts,  and  ill-disciplined  soldiers 
had  plundered  and  burnt  the  European  quarter, 
killed  many  foreigners,  and  a  Renter's  telegram 
of  the  14th  said,  '  Alexandria  is  completely  de- 
stroved.'"— H.  Vogt,  T/w  Egyptian  }Var  of  1882, 
pp.  2-32. 

Ai>so  IN:  J.  C.  McCoau,  Egypt  ■under  Ismail, 
cli.  8-10. — -C.  Royle,  The  Egyptian  Campaiyns, 
v.  1,  ch.  1-20. — Khediees  and  Pashas. —  C.  F. 
Goodrich,  liept.  on  British  Military  and  Naval 
Operations  in  Egypt.  1882,  pt.  1. 

A.  D.  1882-1883. —  The  massacre  and  de- 
struction in  Alexandria. — Declared  rebellion  of 
Arabi. —  Its  suppression  by  the  English. — 
Banishment  of  Arabi. —  English  occupation. 
— The  city  of  Alexandria  had  become  "  such  a 
scene  of  pillage,  massacre,  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion as  to  make  the  world  shudder.  It  was  the 
old  tale  of  horrors.  Houses  were  plundered  and 
burned;  the  European  quarter,  including  the 
stately  buildings  surrounding  the  Great  Square 
of  Jlehemet  Ali,  was  .sacked  and  left  a  heap  of 
smoldering  ruins;  and  more  than  two  thousand 
Europeans,  for  the  most  ]iart  Levantines,  were 
massacred  with  all  the  cruelly  of  oriental  fanati- 
cism. This  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th. 
It  was  the  second  massacre  tliat  had  occurred 
under  the  very  ej'cs  of  the  British  fleet.  The 
admiral's  failure  to  prevent  it  has  been  called 
unfortunate  by  some  and  criminal  by  olhers.  It 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  without  excuse.  .  .  . 
The  blue-jackets  wei'e  landed  on  the  13th,  an<l 
cleared  the  way  before  them  with  a  Gatlinggun. 
The  next  day,  more  ships  having  arrived,  a 
sutficient  force  was  landed  to  take  possession  of 
the  entire  city.  The  khedive  was  escorted  back 
to  Ras-el-Tin  from  Randeh,  and  given  a  strong 
guard.  Summary  justice  was  dealt  out  to  all 
hostile  Arabs  who  had  been  captured  in  the 
city.  In  short,  English  intervention  was  fol- 
lowed by  English  occupation.  The  bombardment 
of  Alexandria  had  defined  clearly  the  respect- 
ive positions  of  Arabi  and  the  khedive  toward 
Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  people.  .  .  .  The 
Idledive  was  not  only  weak  in  the  eyes  of  his 
people,  but  he  was  regarded  as  the  tool  of  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  From  the  moment  the  first  shot  was 
fired  upon  Alexandria,  Arabi  was  the  real  ruler 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  Tlie  conference  at  Con- 
stantinople was  stirred  by  the  news  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria.  It  presented  a  note 
to  the  Porte,  July  13,  requesting  the  dispatch 
of  Turkish  troops  to  restore  the  status  ipio  iu 
Egypt.  But  the  sultan  had  no  idea  of  taking 
thV  part  of  the  Christian  in  what  all  Islam  re- 
garded as  a  contest  between  the  Moslem  and  the 
unbeliever.  ...  In  Egypt,  the  khedive  had  been 
prevailed  upon,  after  some  demur,  to  proclaim 
Arabi  a  rebel  and  discharge  him  from  his  cabinet. 
Arabi  had  issued  a  counter  proclamation,  ou  the 
same  day,  declaring  Tewflka  traitor  to  his  people 
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and  his  rcliirion.  Ilaving  received  the  news  of 
the  kheiiive's  proclamation.  Lord  DnlTerin.  the 
Britisli  amliiissiulor  at  Constantinople,  announced 
to  the  conference  that  England  was  about  to 
send  an  expedition  to  Egypt  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  and  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
kliedivc.  Thereupon  the  sultan  declared  that 
he  had  decided  to  send  a  Turkish  expedition. 
Lord  Dullerin  feigned  to  accept  the  sultan's  co- 
operation, but  demanded  that  the  Porte,  as  a 
lireliminary  step,  should  declare  Arabi  a  rebel. 
Ai:aiu  the"  sultan  was  confninted  with  the  dan- 
ger of  incurring  the  wrath  of  the  Moslem  world. 
He  could  ni>t  declare  Arabi  a  rebel.  ...  In 
his  desperation  he  sent  a  force  of  3,000  men 
to  Suda  bay  with  orders  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to"  enter  Egypt  at  a  moment's  notice. 
...  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  English 
expediti<in  had  arrived  in  Egypt  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  crush  the  rebellion,  regardless  of  the 
diplonuitic  delays  and  bickerings  at  Constanti- 
nople. ...  It  was  not  until  the  l.jlh  of  August 
that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  arrived  with  his  force 
in  Egypt.  The  English  at  that  time  held  only 
two  points,  Alexandria  and  Suez,  while  the  en- 
tire Egyptian  interior,  as  well  as  Port  Said 
and  Ismailia,  were  held  by  Arabi,  whose  force, 
it  was  estimated,  now  amounted  to  about  70,000 
men,  of  whom  at  least  .50,000  were  regulars. 
The  objective  point  of  General  "W'olselcy's  ex- 
pedition to  crush  Arabi  was,  of  course,  the  city 
of  Cairo.  There  were  two  ways  of  approaching 
that  city,  one  from  Alexandria,  through  the 
Delta,  and  the  other  from  the  Suez  canal.  There 
were  many  objections  to  the  former  route.  .  .  . 
The  Suez  canal  was  supposed  to  be  neutral 
water.  .  .  .  But  England  felt  no  obligation  to 
recognize  any  neutrality,  .  .  .  acting  upon  the 
principle,  which  is  doubtless  sound,  that  '  the 
neutrality  of  an_v  canal  joining  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  will  be  maintained, 
if  at  all,  by  the  nation  which  can  ]ilace  and  keep 
the  strongest  ships  at  each  extremity.'  In  other 
words,  General  ^Volseley  decided  to  enter  Cairo 
by  way  of  the  Suez  canal  and  Ismailia.  But  he 
kept  his  plan  a  i)rofound  secret.  Admiral  Sej'- 
niour  alone  knew  his  purpose.  .  .  .  On  the  19t"h, 
the  transports  moved  eastward  from  Alexandria, 
as  if  to  attack  Abidiir;  but  imder  the  cover  of 
darkness  that  night,  they  were  escorted  on  to 
Port  Said,  where  they  learned  that  the  entire 
canal,  owing  to  the  preconcerted  action  of 
Admiral  Seymour,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
British.  On  the  21st,  the  troops  met  Sir  Henry 
-McPherson's  Indian  contingent  at  Ismailia.  Two 
days  were  now  consumed  in  rest  and  prepara- 
tion. The  Egyptians  cut  off  the  water  supply, 
which  came  from  the  Delta  by  the  Sweet  Water 
canal,  by  danuniiig  the  canal.  A  sortie  to  secure 
possession  of  the  dam  was  therefore  deemed 
necessary,  and  was  successfully  made  on  the 
24th.  Further  advances  were  made,  and  on  the 
26th,  Kassassin,  a  station  of  some  importance  on 
the  canal  and  railway,  was  occupied.  Here  the 
British  force  was  obliged  to  delay  for  two  weeks, 
while  organizing  a  hospital  and  a  transport  ser- 
vice. This  gave  Ai-abi  opportunity  to  concen- 
trate his  forces  at  Zagazig  and  Tel-el-Kebir. 
But  he  knew  it  was  for  his  interest  to  strike  at 
once  before  the  British  transports  could  come  up 
with  the  advance.  He  therefore  made  two 
attempts,  one  on  August  28,  and  the  other  on 
September  9,  to  regain  the  position  lost  at  Kas- 


sassin. But  he  failed  in  both,  though  inllieting 
some  loss  upon  his  opponents.  On  the  12th  of 
September  preparations  were  made  by  General 
Wolseley  for  a  decisive  battle.  He  had  become 
convinced  from  daily  reconnoissance  and  frnm 
the  view  obtained  in  the  engagement  of  Septem- 
ber 9,  that  the  fortilications  at  Tcl-el-Kebir  were 
both  extensive  and  formidable.  ...  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  make  the  approach  under 
cover  of  darkness.  ...  At  1.30  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th  General  Wolseley  gave  the  order  for 
the  advance,  his  force  consisting  of  about  11,000 
infantry,  2,000  cavahymen,  and  sixt_v  field-guns. 
They  had  only  the  stars  to  guide  them,  but  so 
accurately  was  the  movement  conducted  that  the 
leading  brigades  of  each  division  reached  the 
enemy's  outposts  within  two  minutes  of  each 
other.  '  The  enemy  (says  General  Wolseley) 
were  completely  surprisetl,  and  it  was  not  until 
one  or  two  of  their  advanced  .sentries  fired  their 
rifles  that  they  realized  our  close  proximity  to 
their  works.'  .  .  .  The  intrenchments  were  not 
carried  without  a  severe  struggle.  The  Egyp- 
tians fought  with  a  desperate  courage  and 
hundreds  of  them  were  liayoneted  at  their  posts. 
.  .  .  But  what  could  the  rank  and  tile  accom- 
plish when  '  each  officer  knew  that  he  would  run, 
but  hoped  his  neighlxir  would  stay.'  At  the 
first  shot  Arabi  and  his  second  in  command  took 
horse  and  galloped  to  Belbeis,  where  the.y  caught 
a  train  for  Cairo.  Jlost  of  the  other  officers,  as 
the  reports  of  killed  and  wounded  show,  did 
the  same.  The  Egyptians  fired  their  first  shot 
at  4.5.5  A.  M.,  and  at  6.4.5  the  English  had  pos- 
session of  Arabi's  headquarters  and  the  canal 
bridge.  The  British  loss  was  .57  killed,  380 
wounded,  and  22  missing.  The  Egyptian  army 
left  about  2,000  dead  in  the  fortifications.  .  .  . 
A  lu'oof  of  the  completeness  of  the  success  was 
the  entire  dissipation  of  Arabi's  army.  Groups 
of  .soldiers,  it  is  true,  were  scattered  "to  different 
parts  of  Egypt;  but  the  army  organization  was 
completely  broken  up  with  the  battle  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir.  .  .  .  '  Major-General  Lowe  was  ordered 
to  pu.sh  on  with  all  possible  speed  to  Cairo. 
.  .  .  General  Lowe  [reached]  the  great  barracks 
of  Abbassieh,  just  outside  of  Cairo,  at  4.45  P.  M., 
on  the  14th  instant.  The  cavalry  marched  sixty- 
five  miles  in  these  two  days.  ...  A  message 
was  sent  to  Arabi  Pasha  through  the  prefect  of 
the  city,  calling  upon  hini  to  surrender  forth- 
with, which  he  did  unconditionall)-.' .  .  .  Before 
leaving  England.  Wolseley  had  predicted  that  he 
would  enter  Cairo  on  the  IGth  of  September; 
but  with  still  a  day  to  spare  the  feat  was  accom- 
plished, and  Arabi's  rebellion  was  completely 
crushed.  England  now  stood  alone.  Victory 
had  been  won  without  the  aid  of  France  or  the 
intervention  of  Turkey.  In  Constantinople  ne- 
gotiations regarding  Turkish  expeditions  were 
still  pending  when  Lord  Dufferin  received  the 
news  of  Wolselej''s  success,  and  announced  to 
the  Porte  that  there  was  now  no  need  of  a 
Turkish  force  in  Egypt,  as  the  war  was  ended. 
France  at  once  prepared  to  resume  her  share  in 
the  control;  but  England,  having  borne  the  sole 
burden  of  the  war.  di<l  not  propose  now  to  share 
the  influence  her  success  had  given  her.  And  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  Egypt  that  she  should 
not.  .  .  .  England's  first  duty,  after  quiet  was 
assured,  was  to  send  away  all  the  British  troojjs 
except  a  force  of  about  11,000  men,  which  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  retain  in  Egypt  until 
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the  khedive's  authority  was  placed  on  a  safe 
footing  throughout  tlie  land.  .  .  .  What  should 
be  done  with  Arabi  was  the  question  of  para- 
mount interest,  when  once  the  khedive's  author- 
it}'  was  re-established  and  recognized.  Tewtik 
and  his  ministers,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
unquestionably  have  taken  his  life.  .  .  .  But 
England  was  determined  that  Arabi  should  have 
a  fair  trial.  ...  It  was  decided  that  the  rebel 
leaders  should  appear  before  a  military  tribunal, 
and  they  were  given  English  counsel  to  plead 
their  cause.  .  .  .  The  trial  was  a  farce.  Every- 
thing was  '  cut  and  dried  '  beforehand.  It  was 
arranged  that  Arabi  was  to  plead  guilty  to  re- 
bellion, that  he  was  forthwith  to  be  condemned 
to  death  by  the  court,  and  that  the  khedive 
was  immediately  to  commute  the  sentence  to 
perpetual  e.\ile.  In  fact,  the  necessary  papers 
were  drawn  up  and  signed  before  the  court 
met  for  Arabics  trial  on  December  3.  ...  On 
tlie  26th  of  December  Arabi  and  his  six  com- 
panions .  .  .  upon  whom  the  same  sentence  had 
been  passed,  left  Cairo  for  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
there  to  spend  their  life  of  perpetual  e.xile.  .  .  . 
Lord  Dutferin  .  .  .  had  been  sent  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Cairo,  early  in  November,  with 
the  special  mission  of  bringing  order  out  of 
governmental  chaos.  In  two  months  he  had 
prepared  a  scheme  of  legislative  reorganization. 
This  was,  however,  somewhat  altered ;  so  that  it 
was  not  imtil  Ma}',  1883,  that  the  plan  in  its 
improved  form  was  accepted  by  the  decree  of  the 
Idiedive.  The  new  constitution  provided  for 
three  classes  of  assemblies:  the  'Legislative 
Council,'  the  '  General  Assembly,'  and  the  '  Pro- 
vincial Councils,'  of  which  there  were  to  be 
fourteen,  one  for  each  province.  .  .  .  Every 
Egj'ptian  man,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  was  to 
vote  (by  ballot)  for  an  '  elector-delegate  '  from 
the  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  he 
lived,  and  the  '  electors-delegate '  from  all  the 
villages  in  a  province  were  to  form  the  constitu- 
ency that  should  elect  the  provincial  council. 
.  .  .  The  scheme  for  reorganization  was  carried 
forward  to  the  e.\tent  of  electing  the  'electors- 
delegate  '  in  September;  but  by  that  time  Egypt 
was  again  in  a  state  of  such  disquietude  that  the 
British  advisers  of  the  khedive  considered  it  un- 
wise to  put  the  new  institutions  into  operation, 
lu  place  of  legislative  council  and  general  assem- 
bly, the  khedive  appointed  a  council  of  state, 
consisting  of  eleven  Eg_vi5tians,  two  Armenians, 
and  ten  Europeans.  Tlie  reforms  were  set  aside 
for  the  time  being  in  view  of  impeudins  troubles 
and  dangers  in  the  Sudan." — J.  E.  Bowen,  The 
Conflict  of  East  ami  West  in  E'jypt.  eh.  .5-6. 

Also  in:  Col.  .1.  F.  Maurice,  Military  Hist,  of 
the  Cnmpnigii  of  1883  in.  Egypt. — C.  Royle,  The 
Eyyptinn  Camjuiiipis.  r.  1,  cli.  '22— 14. 

A.  D.  1884-1885.— General  Gordon's  Mission 
to  Khartoum. — The  town  beleaguered  by  the 
Mahdists. — English  rescue  expedition. — The 
energy  that  was  too  late. —  "The  abandonment 
of  the  Soudan  lieing  decided  upon,  the  British 
Government  confided  to  General  Gordon  the  task 
of  extricating  the  Egyptian  garrisons  scattered 
throughout  tlie  country.  .  .  .  Gordon's  original 
instructions  were  dated  the  18th  .January,  1884. 
He  was  to  proceed  at  once  to  Egypt,  to  report  on 
the  military  situation  in  the  Soudan,  and  on  the 
measures  which  it  might  be  advisable  to  take  for 
the  security  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  and  for 
the  safetj'  of  the  European  population  in  Khar- 


toum. .  .  .  He  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Stewart.  .  .  .  Gordon's  final  instructions  were 
given  him  by  the  Egyptian  Government  in  a 
firman  appointing  him  Governor-General.  .  .  . 
Gordon  arrived  at  Kliartoum  on  the  18th  Febru- 
ary. .  .  .  While  Gordon  was  sending  almost 
daily  expressions  of  his  view  as  to  the  only  way 
of  carrying  out  the  policy  of  eventual  evacuation, 
it  was  also  becoming  clear  to  him  that  he  would 
very  soon  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Egypt.  His 
first  remark  on  this  subject  was  to  express  '  the 
conviction  that  I  shall  be  caught  in  Kliartoum  ' ; 
and  he  wrote,' — '  Even  if  I  was  mean  enough  to 
escape  I  have  no  power  to  do  so. '  The  accuracy 
of  this  forecast  was  speedily  demonstrated. 
Within  a  few  days  communications  with  Khar-. 
toum  were  interrupted,  and  although  subse- 
quently restored  for  a  time,  the  rising  of  the 
riparian  tribes  rendered  the  receipt  and  despatch 
of  messages  exceedingly  uncertain.  .  .  .  Long 
before  the  summer  of  1884,  it  was  evident  that 
the  position  of  Gordon  at  Khartoum  had  become 
so  critical,  that  if  he  were  to  be  rescued  at  all,  it 
could  only  be  by  the  despatch  of  a  British  force. 
.  .  .  Early  in  May,  war  preparations  were  com- 
menced in  England,  and  on  the  10th  of  the  month 
the  military  authorities  in  Cairo  received  instruc- 
tions t(3  prepare  for  the  despatch  in  October  of  an 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  the  Soudanese  capital. 
13.000  camels  were  ordered  to  be  purchased  and 
held  in  readiness  for  a  forward  march  in  the 
autumn.  On  the  16th  May  a  half-battalion  of 
English  troops  was  moved  up  the  Xile  to  Wady 
Haifa.  A  few  weeks  later  some  other  jjositions 
on  the  iSile  were  occupied  by  portions  of  the 
Army  of  Occupation.  Naval  officers  were  also 
sent  up  the  river  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
cataracts  and  other  impediments  to  navigation. 
Still  it  was  not  till  the  5th  August  that  JlrT  Glad- 
stone rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  move  a 
vote  of  credit  of  £300,000  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  operations  for  the  relief  of 
Gordon.  ...  It  was  agreed  that  there  were  but 
two  routes  by  which  ICbartoum  could  be  ap- 
proached by  an  expedition.  One  by  way  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  other  via  Souakim  and  Berlier.  .  .  . 
The  Nile  route  having  been  decided  on,  prepara- 
tions on  a  large  scale  were  begun.  ...  It  was 
at  first  arranged  that  not  more  than  •'j.OOO  men 
should  form  the  Expedition,  but  later  on  the 
number  was  raised  to  7,000.  .  .  .  The  instruc- 
tions given  to  Lord  Wolseley  stated  that  the 
primary  object  of  the  Expedition  was  to  bring 
away  Gordon  and  Stewart  from  Khartoum:  and 
when  that  purpose  should  be  effected,  no  further 
offensive  operations  of  any  kind  were  to  be  under- 
taken."— C.  Royle,  TJte  Egyptian  Campaigns, 
188'3-188.5,  V.  3,  ch.  1'2-18.— "First,  it  was  said 
that  our  troops  would  be  before  the  gates  of 
Khartoum  on  January  14th;  next  it  was  the  mid- 
dle of  February :  and  then  the  time  stretched  out 
to  the  middle  of  March.  .  .  .  Lord  Wolseley 
offered  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  regiment  cover- 
ing the  distance  from  Sarras  to  Debbeh  most  ex- 
peditiously and  with  least  damage  to  boats.  .  .  . 
He  also  dispatched  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  on  the 
immortal  march  to  Gakdul.  Stewart's  force, 
composed  principally  of  the  Mounted  Infantry 
and  Camel  Corps,  and  led  by  a  troop  of  the  19th 
Hussars,  acting  as  scouts  —  numbering  about 
1,100  in  all  —  set  out  from  Korti  on  December 
30th.  Its  destination  was  about  100  miles  from 
headquarters,   and  about   80   from  the  Nile  at 
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Slic'iidy.  Tho  enterprise,  (lillioiilt  amldesperatens 
it  was,  was  achieved  with  perfeet  suecess.  .  .  . 
On  the  ITtli  .January  Sir  Herl)ert  Stewart  engaged 
tlie  enemy  on  tlie  road  to  .Metemneli.  and  after  de- 
feating some  11»,(HHJ  Arahs^colleeted  from  I5er- 
ber,  -Vtctenineli,  and  Omdurnian  —  jnislied  for- 
ward to  the  Abu  Idea  Wells.  His  tactics  were 
much  the  same  as  those  of  General  Graham  at 
Klteli.  and  those  of  the  JIahdi's  men  —  of  attack- 
ing when  thirst  and  fatigue  had  well-nigh  pros- 
trated the  forc< — were  at  all  points  similar  to 
those  adopted  against  Hicks.  Our  lo.s.ses  were  6.5 
non-commissioned  otticers  and  men  killed  and  8.') 
wounded,  with  !)  otlieers  killed  —  among  them 
Colonel  Burnaby  —  and  !)  wounded.  Stewart  at 
once  inished  on  for  ^letemneh  and  the  Nile.  He 
left  the  Wells  on  the  IStii  .Jan.  to  occupy  3Ietem- 
neli.  if  possible,  but,  failing  that,  to  make  for  the 
Nile  and  emrench  himself.  After  a  niglit's  march, 
some  five  miles  south  of  Metemneh,  the  column 
found  itself  in  jiresenec  of  an  eneni)'  said  to  have 
lieen  about  18,000  strong.  Stewart  halted  aud 
formed  a  zareba  imder  a  deadly  fire.  He  himself 
was  mortally  hurt  in  the  groin,  anil  ^Ir.  Cameron, 
of  the  Stancfard,  and  Mr. "Herbert,  of  the  Jlorning 
Post,  were  killed.  The  zareba  completed,  the 
column  advanced  in  square,  and  the  Araljs,  profit- 
ing liy  Abu  Klca,  moved  forward  in  eclielon, 
apparently  with  tlie  [uirpose  of  charging.  At 
thirty  j-ards  or  so  they  were  brought  to  bay,  so 
territjc  was  the  lire  from  tlie  square,  aud  so  splen- 
didly served  was  Korton's  artillery.  For  two 
hour.s  the  battle  raged ;  and  then  the  Arabs, '  mown 


down  in  heaps.'  gave  way.  Meantime  Sir  Charles 
Wil.soii  had  made  a  dash  for  the  Nile,  where  hi' 
found  steamers  and  reinforcements  from  Gordon, 
and  the  laconic  message,  'All  right  at  Ivhartoum. 
Can  hold  out  for  years.'.  .  .  In  the  joy  at  the 
good  news,  none  had  stopped  to  consider  the  true 
meaning  of  the  message,  'All  right.  Can  hold 
out  for  years,'  for  none  was  aware  that  nearly 
two  months  before  Gordon  had  said  he  had  just 
provisions  enough  for  40  days,  aud  that  what  he 
really  meant  was  that  lie  had  come  to  his  last 
biscuit.  The  message  —  which  was  written  for 
the  enemy  —  was  dated  Dec.  29,  and  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  would  reach  Khartoum  on  .Jan.  28.  just  a 
month  after  its  despatch.  .  .  .  The  i)ulilic,  care- 
fully kept  iu  ignorance  .  .  .  and  hopeful  be- 
yond their  wont,  were  simply  stupefied  to  hear, 
on  Feb.  .5.  that  Khartoum  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  ;\Iahdi  and  Gordon  captured  or  dead. "  — A.  E. 
Hake,  The  iStori/  of  C/iiiuKe  Gurdun,  r.  2,  cli. 
10. 

Also  i.\  :  II.  ;M.  Stanlev,  In  Darkest  Afrioi, 
ch.  1.— Col.  H.  E.  Colvile.  Iliiit.  of  the  Snnhin  * 
Cam}Xiii/H. — Col.  C.  W.  Wilson,  From  Karti  to 
Khartoum.— Vo].  Sir  AV.  F.  Butler.  The  Cam- 
palijn  <if  the  Cal<iraets.—V{.  U.  Pimblett,  The 
Story  of  the  Soudan  War. — Gen.  C.  G.  Gordon, 
Journals  at  Khartoum. — H.  W.  Gordon,  Ereiits 
in  the  Life  of  Charles   Oeorye  Gordon,  rh.  14-20. 

A.  D.  1893. — The  reigning  khedive. —  Mo- 
liameil  Tewtik  died  in  .January,  lyO'i  and  was 
succeeded  by  Jiis  sou  Abbas,  boru  in  1874. — 
Statesman's  Year-hook,  1893. 


EGYPTIAN    EDUCATION.     See  Educa- 

TIO.N.    .V.MIKNT. 

EGYPTIAN  TALENT.     Sec  T.vlest. 

EIDGENOSSEN.— The  German  word  Eid- 
geuossen,  signifying  "confederates,"  is  often 
used  in  a  special  sense,  historically,  as  applied  to 
the  members  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, —  see 
SwiTZF.iiL.v-ND:  The  Three  Foi!Est  C.vntoks. 
The  name  of  the  Huguenots  is  believed  by  some 
writers  to  be  a  cnrru|iti('ii  of  thesame  term. 

EIGHT  SAINTS  OF  WAR,  The.  Sec 
Fi,oi!i:.Nii::  .V.  1).  i:;:."i~i:!T8. 

EIKON  BASILIKE,  The.  See  Exgl.vnd: 
A.  1).  iri41)  (FEr.iir.\UY). 

EION,  Siege  and  capture  of  (B.  C.  470). 
Sec  Athens:  B.  C.  470-4(36. 

EIRE.     .See  Irel.\xd:  The  N.\me. 

EKKLESIA.     See  Ecceesi.v. 

EKOWE,  Defence  of  (1879).  See  Sohtii 
Afhu  a:  a.  I).  1S7;-1S79. 

ELAGABALUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A  D 
2is-',"j-j. 

ELAM. — "  Genesis  calls  a  tribe  dwelling  on 
the  Lower  Tigris,  between  the  river  and  the 
mountains  of  Iran,  the  Elamites.  the  oldest  son 
of  Sliem.  Among  the  Greeks  the  laud  of  the 
Elamites  was  known  as  Kissia  [Cissia].  and  after- 
wards as  Susiana.  from  the  name  of  the  capital. 
It  was  also  called  Elymais."— il.  Duncker,  Ilht. 
of  Antiquity,  bk.  2,"  eh.  1.— About  2300  B.  C. 
Chaldea,  or  Babylonia,  was  overwhelmed  by  an 
Elamite  invasion  —  an  invasion  recorded  by  king 
Asshurbauipal,  and  which  is  stated  to  have  laid 
waste  the  land  of  Accad  and  desecrated  its  tem- 
ples. ■  "  Nor  was  this  a  passing  inroad  or  raid  of 
booty-seeking  mountaineers,  "it  was  a  real  con- 
quest. Khudur-Nankhundi  and  his  successors 
remained  in  Southern  Chaldea.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
first  time  we  meet  authentic  monumental  records 


of  a  country  which  was  destined  through  the  next 
sixteen  centuries  to  be  in  continual  contact,  mostly 
hostile,  with  both  Babylonia  and  her  northern 
rival,  Assyria,  until  its  final  annihilation  by  the 
latter  [B.'C.  649,  under  Asshurbauipal,  the  Sar- 
dauapulus  of  the  Greeks,  who  reduced  the  whole 
country  to  a  wilderness].  Its  capital  was  Shushau 
(afterwards  pronounced  by  foreigners  Susa),  and 
its  own  original  name  Sliushinak.  Its  ]ieople  were 
of  Turanian  stock,  its  language  was  nearly  akin  to 
that  of  Sliumir  aud  Accad.  .  .  .  Elam,  the  name 
under  which  the  country  is  best  known,  both 
from  the  Bible  and  later  monuments,  is  a  Tura- 
nian word,  which  means,  like  'Accad,'  •High- 
lands.' .  .  .  One  of  Kliudur-Naukhundi's  next 
successors,  Khudur-Lagamar,  was  not  content 
with  the  addition  of  Chaldea  to  his  kingdom  of 
Elam.  He  had  the  ambition  of  a  born  conqueror, 
and  the  generalship  of  one.  The  Chap.  xiv.  of 
Genesis  —  which  calls  him  Chedorlaomer  —  is  the 
onl}-  document  we  have  descriptive  of  this  king's 
warlike  career,  and  a  very  striking  jucture  it 
gives  of  it.  .  .  .  Khudur-Lagamar.  .  .  lived,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  probable  calculations,  about 
2200  B.  C'— Z.  A.  Ragoziu,  Story  of  Chaldea, 
eh.  A. —  It  is  among  the  discoveries  of  recent 
times,  derived  from  the  records  in  clay  unearthed 
in  Babylonia,  that  Cyrus  the  Great  was  originally 
king  of  Elam,  and  acquired  Persia,  as  lie  ac- 
quired his  later  ilomiuions,  by  conquest. — See 
Peksi.\,  B.  C.   ■')49-.j21. — See,  also.  B.\byloxi-\. 

EL  ARISH,  Treatyof.  SeeFRANCE:  A.  D. 
1800  (.Jam  Aiiv— .JiNKi. 

ELBA:  A.  D.  1735.— Ceded  to  Spain  by 
Austria.     See  Frame ;  A.  I).  1733-173."). 

A.  D.  1802. — Annexation  to  France.  See 
Frante:  a.  I).  1802  (.VrousT — Septemuer). 

A.  D.  1814. — Napoleon  in  exile.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1814(.A[akiii— Ai'uiL).  aud  (Ai'ril— Jvne). 
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APPEXDIX    A. 


XOTES  TO   ETHXOGKAPinCAL    .MaP,    PlaCED   AT   TfTE   BEGINNING   OP   THIS   Voi.UME. 


TO  THE  ovc  nf  modern  scholarship  "lau- 
guage"  forms  the  basis  of  every  ethnic dis- 
tiuction.  Physical  and  exterior  features 
like  the  stature,  thecolor  of  the  skin,  the  diversity 
of  habits  and  customs,  the  distinctions  which 
once  formed  in  great  part  the  basis  of  ethnic 
research  liave  all  in  our  own  day  been  relegated 
to  a  subordinate  place. 

The  "language"  test  is  of  course  subject  to 
very  serious  limitations.  The  intermingiiiig  of 
different  peoples,  more  general  to  be  sure  in  our 
own  day  than  in  past  ages,  has  nevertheless  been 
sufficiently  great  in  every  age  to  make  the  trac- 
ing of  linguistic  forms  a  task  of  great  difficulty. 
In  special  cases  where  both  the  civilization  and 
language  of  one  people  have  become  lost  in  that 
of  another  the  test  must  of  course  fail  utterly. 

With  all  these  restrictions  however  the  adop- 
tion of  the  linguistic  method  by  modern  criticism 
has  been  practically  universal.  Its  defence,  if  it 
requires  any,  is  apparent.  It  is  the  only  method 
of  ethnic  study  the  deductions  of  which,  where 
successful  at  all,  approach  anything  like  certainty. 
The  points  wherein  linguistic  criticism  has  failed 
have  been  freely  admitted ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
facts  which  it  has  established  are  unassailable  by 
any  other  school  of  criticism. 

Taking  language  then  as  the  only  tangible 
working  basis  the  subject  resolves  itself  from  the 
start  into  a  two-fold  division :  the  debatable  and 
the  certain.  It  is  the  purpose  to  indicate  in  the 
course  of  these  notes,  what  is  merely  conjecture 
and  what  may  be  safely  accepted  as  fact. 

The  ethnology  of  Europe,  studied  on  this  basis, 
has  for  its  central  feature  the  Indo-Germanic 
{Inth- European)  or  Aryan  race.  The  distinction 
between  the  races  clearly  Aryan  and  those  doubt- 
ful or  non-Ar3'an  forms  the  primary  division  of 
the  subject.  As  the  map  is  intended  to  deal  only 
with  the  Europe  of  the  present,  a  historical  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  at  the  outset  between  the 
doubtful  or  non-Arj-an  peoples  who  preceded  the 
Aryans  and  the  nou-Aryau  peoples  who  have  ap- 
pearetl  in  Europe  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

The  simple  formula,  pre-Aryicn,  Aryan,  non- 
Aryan,  affords  the  key  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  European  ethnology. 

PRE-ARYAN  PEOPLES. 

Of  the  presumably  pre- Aryan  peoples  of  western 
Europe  the  Iberians  occupy  easily  the  first  place. 

The  seat  of  this  people  at  the  dawn  of  history 
was  in  Spain  and  southern  France ;  their  ethnol- 
ogy belongs  entirely  to  the  realm  of  conjecture. 
Tliey  are  of  much  darker  complexion  than  the 
Aryans  and  their  racial  characteristic  is  conserva- 
tism even  to  stubbornness,  which  places  them  in 
marked  contrast  to  their  Immediate  Aryan  neigh- 
bors, the  volatile  Celts.  Among  the  speculations 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Iberians  a  plausible 
one  is  that  of  Dr.  Bodichon,  who  assigns  to  them 
an  African  origin  making  them,  indeed,  cognate 
with  the  modern  Berbers  (see  R.  H.  Patterson's 


•'•Ethnology  of  Europe  "  in  "  Lectures  on  History 
and  Art ").  This  generalization  is  made  to 
include  also  the  Bretons  of  the  north  west.  It  is 
clear  however  that  the  population  of  modern 
Brittany  is  purely  Celtic:  made  up  largely  from 
the  immigrations  from  the  British  Isles  "during 
the  fifth  century. 

To  the  stubbornness  with  which  the  Iberians 
resisted  every  foreign  aggression  and  refused 
intermingling  with  surrounding  races  is  due  the 
survival  to  the  present  day  of  their  descendants, 
the  Basques. 

The  mountain  ranges  of  northern  Spain,  the 
Cantabrians  and  Eastern  Pyrenees  have  formed 
the  very  donjon-keep  of  this  people  in  every 
age.  Here  the  CanUthri  successfully  resisted 
the  Roman  arms  for  more  than  a  century  after 
the  subjugation  of  the  remainder  of  Spain,  the 
final  conquest  not  occurring  until  the  last  years  of 
Augustus.  While  the  Iberian  race  as  a  whole 
has  become  lost  in  the  greater  mass  of  Celtic  and 
Latin  intruders,  it  has  remained  almost  pure  in 
this  quarter.  The  present  seat  of  the  Basptes  is 
in  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Viscaya,  Alava, 
Guipuzcoa,  and  Xavarre  and  in  the  French 
department  of  Basses  Pyrenees.  The  Ivernians 
of  Ireland,  now  lost  in  the  Celtic  population,  and 
the  Lifjurians  along  the  shores  of  the  Genoese 
gulf,  later  absorbed  by  the  Romans,  both  belong 
likewise  to  this  pre-Aryan  class.  (Modern  re- 
search concerning  these  pre-Aryan  peoples  has 
in  large  part  taken  its  inspiration  from  the 
"  Untersuchungen "  of  Humboldt,  whose  view 
concerning  the  connection  between  the  Basques 
and  Iberians  is  substantially  the  one  stated.) 

Another  early  non-Aryan  race  now  extinct 
were  the  Etrus'cans  of  Italy.  Their  origin  was 
manifestly  different  from  that  of  the  pre-Aryan 
peoples  just  mentioned.  By  many  they  have 
been  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  great  Ural- 
Altaic  family.     This  again  is  conjecture. 

ARYAN  PEOPLES. 

In  beginning  the  survej-  of  the  Aryan  peoples 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  ])rincipal  divisions 
of  the  race.  As  generally  enumerated  there  are 
seven  of  these,  viz.,  the  ^mskrit  (Hindoo),  Zend 
(Persian),  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Germanic  and 
Slavic.  To  these  may  be  added  two  others  not 
definitely  classified,  the  Albanian  and  the  Lilk- 
nanian.  These  bear  the  closest  affinity  respect- 
ively to  the  Latin  and  the  Sluric. 

Speculation  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Aryans 
need  not  concern  us.  It  belongs  as  yet  entirely 
to  the  arena  of  controversy.  The  vital  question 
which  divides  the  opposing  schools  is  concern- 
ing their  European  or  Asiatic  origin.  Of  the 
numerous  writers  on  this  subject  the  two  who 
perhaps  afford  the  reader  of  English  the  best 
view  of  the  opposing  opinions  are.  on  the  Asiatic 
side.  Dr.  ilax  Jliillerl Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Language);  on  the  other.  Prof.  X.  H.  Sayce  (In- 
troduction to  the  Science  of  Language). 
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Of  tlic  divisions  of  tlic  Arj-au  nice  above  enu- 
iiuTntod  the  tirst  two  do  not  appear  in  European 
etlinology.  Of  tlic  otiier  branches,  tlie  Luliii. 
Gennani'c  and  Slnrie  form  liy  great  odds  the  bulk 
of  tlie  European  in.pulalion. 
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THE  LATIN  BRANCH. 
Liitin  eountrics  are  France.  Spain,  Portu- 


gal, Italy  ami  the  territory  north  of  the  Danube, 
between  the  Dniester  anil  the  Theiss.  In  tlie 
strictest  ethnic  sense  however  the  term  Latin  can 
be  applied  only  to  Italy  and  then  only  to  the 
central  part.  As  Italy  lirst  aiijicars  in  history  it 
is  inhabited  by  a  number  of  ditferent  races:  the 
Jiijn/!/iiin.i  and  (>i'iiiilriiiii.ii\i  the  soutli  who  were 
tiinnvn  in  direct  contact  with  the  Greek  .settlers; 
the  I'liihruiHK.  Si/iines,  LuIiiik,  ]'<jhci(i iis  and  Os- 
ciins  in  the  centre:  the  Ktrusmns  on  the  west 
shore  north  of  the  Tiber:  while  in  the  north  we 
find  the  Gaiih  in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  with  the 
Li()uriiins  and  Veneiiiins  respectively  on  the 
west  and  east  coasts.  Of  this  motley  collection 
the  central  group  bore  a  close  atlinity  to  the 
Latin,  yetallalike  received  the  Latin  .stamp  with 
the  growing  power  of  Uonic. 

Tlie  ethnic  complexion  of  Italy  thus  formed 
was  hardly  nioditied  by  the  great  Germanic  in- 
vasions which  followed  witli  the  fall  of  theAVest- 
Roman  Empire. 

This  observation  applies  with  more  or  less 
truth  to  all  tlie  Latin  countries,  the  Germanic 
con(iuerors  becoming  everywhere  merged  and 
linally  lost  in  tlie  greater  mass  of  the  conquered. 
Only  in  Lombardy  where  a  more  enduring  Ger- 
manic kingdom  existed  for  over  two  centuries 
(."i()8-TT4),  has  the  Germanic  made  any  impression, 
and  this  indeed  a  slight  one,  on  the  distinctly 
Latin  character  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

In  Sjiain  an  interval  between  the  Iberian  period 
and  the  Roman  conquest  apjiears  to  have  existed, 
during  which  the  ]mpulatiou  is  best  described  as 
(\tt-Ihirian.  Upon  this  population  the  Latin 
stamp  was  placed  by  the  long  and  toilsome,  but 
for  that  reason  more  thorough,  Roman  conquest. 
The  ethnic  character  of  Spain  thus  formed  has 
passed  without  material  change  through  the 
ordeal  both  of  Germanic  and  Saracenic  conquest. 
The  (/'/?/ii'f  kingdom  of  Spain  (418-714)  and  the 
Siicrir  kingdom  of  northern  Portugal  (406-.584) 
have  left  behind  them  scarcely  a  trace.  The 
effects  of  the  great  .Mohammedan  invasion  cannot 
bedismis-sed  so  lightly. 

Conquered  entirely  by  the  Arabs  and  Moors  in 
714.  the  entire  country  was  not  freed  from  the  in- 
vader for  nearly  eight  centuries.  In  the  south 
(Granada)  where  the  Moors  clung  longest  their 
influence  has  been  greatest.  Here  their  im- 
press on  the  pure  Aryan  stock  lias  never  been 
effaced. 

The  opening  phrase  of  Caesar's  Gallic  war, 
"  all  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts,"  states  a 
fact  as  truly  ethnic  as  it  is  geographical  or  his- 
torical, In  the  south  (A(|uitauia)  we  find  the 
C'dlie  blending  with  the  Ihtriiin  ;  in  the  north- 
east the  Ciinhrian  BcU/di:.  the  last  comers  of  the 
Celtic  family,  are  strongly  marked  by  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Germans:  while  iii  the  vast 
central  territory  the  people  "calling  themselves 
Gain  '■  are  of  pure  Celtic  race.  This  brief  state- 
ment of  Caesar,  allowing  for  the  subsequent  in- 
flux of  the  German,  is  no  mean  description  of  the 
ethnic  divisions  of  France  as  they  exist  at  the 
present  day,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  remarkable 


continuity  of  ethnological  as  opposed  to  mere 
political  conditions. 

The  four  and  a  half  centuries  of  Roman  rule 
placed  the  Latin  stamp  on  the  Gallic  nation,  a 
jireiiaralifin  for  the  most  determined  siege  of 
Germanic  race  influence  which  any  Latin  nation 
was  fated  to  uiulergo. 

In  Italy  and  Spain  the  e.xotic  kingdoms  were 
quickly  overthrown:  the  Frind-i.ih  kingdom  in 
northern  Gaul  was  in  strictness  never  overthrown 
at  all. 

In  addition  we  soon  have  in  the  extreme  north 
a  second  Germanic  element  in  the  Scandinavian 
Ki/nimii.  Over  all  these  outside  elements,  how- 
ever, the  Latin  influence  eventually  triumphed. 
AVliile  the  I'Vuiiks  have  inqiosed  their  name  ujion 
the  natives,  the  latter  have  imposed  their  language 
and  civilization  on  the  invaders. 

The  result  of  this  clashing  of  influences  is  seen, 
however,  in  the  present  linguistic  division  of  the 
old  Gallic  lands.  The  line  nuiiiing  east  and  west 
through  the  centre  of  France  marks  the  divisii>n 
between  the  Fre/irh  and  the  Prorcnrul  dialects, 
tlie  hiiirjiiirl'iiil  and  the  htiigiicd'oe.  It  is  south  of 
this  line  in  the  country  of  the  langucd'oc  that  the 
Latin  or  Romance  influence  reigns  most  absolute 
in  the  native  speech. 

In  the  northeast,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Wnl- 
Inon  provinces  of  Belgium,  we  have,  as  with  the 
Belgae  of  classic  times,  the  near  approach  of  the 
Gallic  to  the  Germanic  stems. 

Our  survey  of  the  Latin  peoples  must  close 
with  a  short  notice  of  its  outlying  members  in 
the  Balkan  anil  Danubian  lands.  'Vlte  AUnniitins 
(Sl-ijjctiirs)  and  the  Ruuiuiins  (  Vlac/ts  or  WiiU(ii-!i«) 
represent  as  nearly  as  ethnology  can  determine 
the  ancient  populations  respective!)'  of  Illyricum 
and  Thrace.  The  ethnology  of  the  Albanians  is 
entirely  uncertain.  Their  present  location,  con- 
siderably to  the  soutli  of  their  supposed  pristine 
seat  ill  Illyricum,  indicates  some  southern  migra- 
tion of  the  race.  This  migration  occurred  at  an 
entirely  unknown  time,  though  it  is  generally 
lielieved  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
great  southward  movement  of  the  Slavic  races 
in  the  seventh  century. 

The  Albaninn  migrations  of  the  time  penetrated 
Attica,  Aetolia  and  the  entire  Peloponnesus; 
with  the  ShifK  and  Vhir/is  they  formed  indeed  a 
great  part  of  the  population  of  Greece  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  While  the  Slavic  stems  have 
since  been  merged  in  the  native  Greek  population, 
and  the  Vlachs  have  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  tlie.se  southern  lands,  the  Albanians  in 
Greece  have  shown  a  greater  tenacitj'.  Their 
part  in  later  Greek  history  has  been  a  prominent 
one  and  they  form  to-day  a  great  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Attica  and  Argolis. 

The  RoniiKiiis  or  VIkc/w,  the  supposed  native 
population  of  Thrace,  are  more  closely  identified 
than  the  Albanians  with  the  other  Latin  peoples. 
Tlie_y  occu]5y  at  present  the  vast  couutr}'  north 
of  the  Danube,  their  boundary  extending  on  the 
east  to  the  Dniester,  on  the  west  almost  to  the 
Theiss. 

Historically  these  people  form  a  perplexing 
yet  interesting  study.  The  theory  once  general 
that  they  represented  a  continuous  Latin  civiliza- 
tion north  of  the  Danube,  connecting  the  classic 
Dacia  by  an  unbroken  chain  to  the  prcsout,  has 
now  licen  generally  abandoned.  (See  Roesler's 
"  Romiinische  Studieu "  or  Freeman's  "Hist. 
Geog.  of  Europe, "  p.  435. ) 
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The  present  jrcographical  location  of  the  Vhtch 
peoples  is  probably  the  result  of  a  migration 
from  the  Thraciau  lands  south  of  the  Danube, 
which  occurred  for  unexplained  causes  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  kernel  of 
the  race  at  the  present  daj-  is  the  separate  state 
of  Roumania ;  in  the  East  and  AVest  they  come 
under  the  respective  rules  of  Russia  and  Hun- 
gary. 

In  mediaeval  times  the  part  played  by  them 
south  of  the  Balkans  was  an  important  one.  and 
to  this  day  they  still  linger  in  considerable  num- 
bers on  either  side  of  the  range  of  Pindus.  (For 
a  short  dissertation  on  the  Vlach  peoples,  see 
Fiulay,  "Hist,  of  Greece,"  vol.  3,  pp.  224-230.) 

THE  GERMANIC  BRANCH. 

The  Gcriniinic  nations  of  modern  Europe  are 
Ekffland,  Germaiiy,  HolUind,  Deumtirk,  \oririii/ 
and  Sweden.  The  Germanic  races  also  form  the 
major  part  of  the  population  of  Switzerland, 
the  Cis-Leithan  division  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
and  appear  in  isolated  settlements  throughout 
Hungary  and  Russia. 

Of  the  earlier  Germanic  nations  who  overthrew 
the  Roman  Empire  of  the  AVest  scarcely  a  trace 
remains. 

The  population  of  the  British  Isles  at  the  dawn 
of  history  furnishes  a  close  parallel  to  that  of 
Gaul.  The  pre-Aryan  Ireniiitiis  (the  possible 
Iheriiins  of  the  British  Isles)  had  been  forced 
back  into  the  recesses  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ; 
ne.xt  to  them  came  the  Celtx.  like  those  of  Gaul, 
in  two  divisions,  the  Goidds  or  Gads  and  the 
Bi-itunst. 

InBritain,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  the  Roman 
domination  did  not  give  the  perpetual  Latin 
stamp  to  the  island;  it  is  in  fact  the  only  country 
save  the  Pannoniau  and  Rhaetian  lands  south  of 
the  upper  Danube,  once  a  Roman  possession, 
where  the  Germanic  element  has  since  gained  a 
complete  mastery.  The  invasion  of  the  Germanic 
races,  the  Angles,  .^i.vuns  and  Jutes,  from  the 
sixth  to  the  eighth  centuries,  were  practically 
wars  of  extermination.  The  Celtic  race  is  to-day 
represented  on  the  British  Isles  oidy  in  Wides 
and  the  western  portions  of  .'Scotland  and  Irdiiml. 
The  inva.sions  of  the  Dunes,  and  later  tlie  SoniKin 
conquest,  bringing  with  them  only  slight  infu- 
sions of  kindretl  Germanic  nations,  have  produced 
in  England  no  marked  modification  of  the  Smoii 
stock. 

The  German  Empire,  with  the  smaher  adjoin- 
ing realms,  Holland  and  Switzerland  and  the 
Austrian  provinces  of  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Salzbiu'g  and  Tyrol,  contain  the  great  mass  of  the 
Germanic  peoples  of  the  continent. 

During  the  confusion  following  the  overthrow 
of  the  West-Roman  Empire  the  Gernnniie  peoples 
were  grouped  much  further  westwartl  tlian  they 
are  at  present ;  the  eastward  reaction  involving 
the  dispossession  of  the  ■'>lacii:  peoples  on  the  Elbe 
and  Oder,  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  days 
of  Charlemagne.  Gei'inany  like  France  possesses  a 
linguistic  division.  Loir  Gt n/ian  (Xieder-lh  ithelit) 
being  generally  spoken  in  the  lands  north  of  the 
cross  Tine.  Jlif/fi  German  (Hoch-DeHtsche)  from 
which  the  written  language  is  derived,  to  the 
south  of  it.  Holland  uses  the  Flemis/i.  a  form  of 
the  Xieder-Deutsche;  Belgium  is  al)out  equally 
divided  between  the  Flemisli  and  the  Wa/lnan. 

Switzerland,  though  predominantly  German,  is 
encroached  upon  by  the  French  in  the  western 


cantons,  while  in  the  southeast  is  used  the 
Italian  and  a  form  allied  to  tlie  same,  the 
Romance  speech  of  the  Rhaetian  (Tyrolese)  Alps. 
This  form  also  prevails  in  Friuli  and  some 
mountainous  parts  of  northern  Italy. 

The  present  population  of  the  German  Empire 
is  almost  exclusively  Germanic,  the  exceptions 
being  the  Slavic  Poles  of  Posen,  Pomerellen, 
southeastern  Prussia  and  eastern  Silesia,  the 
remnant  of  the  Wends  of  Lu.satia  and  the  French 
element  in  the  recently  acquired  Imperial  lands 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Beyond  the  Empire  wc 
find  a  German  population  in  the  Austrian  terri- 
tories already  noted,  in  the  border  lands  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  in  isolated  settlements  further  east. 
The  great  settlement  in  the  Siebenbiirgen  was 
made  by  German  emigrants  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury and  similar  scttlemcuts  dot  the  map  both 
of  Hungary  and  Russia.  On  the  Volga  indeed 
exists  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  are  peopled 
by  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Germanic 
race.  Only  in  the  extreme  north  do  we  find 
another  and  non-Aryan  race,  the  Lapps.  On  the 
other  hand  a  remnant  of  the  Siredes  still  retain 
a  precarious  hold  on  the  coast  line  of  their  former 
possession,  the  Russian  Finland. 

THE  SLAVIC   BRANCH. 

The  Slars,  though  the  last  of  the  Aryan  na- 
tions to  appear  in  history,  form  numerically  by 
far  the  greatest  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
family.  Their  present  number  in  Europe  is  com- 
puted at  nearly  one  hundred  million  souls. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  migrations  they 
extended  over  nearly  all  modern  Germany;  their  ♦ 
slow  dispossession  by  the  Germanic  peoples, 
beginning  in  the  eighth  century,  has  already 
been  noticed.  In  the  course  of  this  dispossession 
the  most  westerly  Slavic  group,  the  Pohihic, 
between  tlie  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  were  merged  in 
the  German,  and,  barring  the  remnant  of  TlV^rf*  in 
Lu-satia  (the  Sirahi  or  Xorthern  Serb-i).  have  dis- 
appeared entirely  from  ethnic  geograjihy. 

The  great  Slaric  nation  of  the  present  day  is 
Russia,  but  the  great  number  of  Slavic  peoples 
who  are  not  Russian  and  the  considerable  Rus- 
sian population  which  is  not  Slavic  renders  im- 
possible the  study  of  this  race  on  strictly  national 
lines. 

The  Slavic  peoples  are  separated,  partly  by 
geographical  conditions,  into  three  great  divisions : 
the  Eastern,  the  M\xti  /■//  and  the  So'ithern.  The 
greatest  of  these  divisions,  the  Eastern,  lies 
entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  The  sub-divisions  of  the  Eastern 
group  are  as  follows:  The  Great  Russians  occn- 
pying  the  vast  inland  territory  and  numbering 
alone  between  forty  and  fifty  millions,  the  Little 
Russians  inhabiting  the  entire  south  of  Russia 
from  Poland  to  the  Caspian,  and  the  White 
Ru.mans,  the  least  numerous  of  this  division,  in 
Smolensk,  Wilna,  and  Minsk,  the  west  provinces 
bordering  on  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles. 

The  West  Slavic  group,  omitting  names  of 
peoples  now  extinct,  are  the  Poles,  Slovaks,  Czechs 
and  the  remnants  of  tlie  Lusatian  Wends.  The 
Poles,  excepting  those  already  mentioned  as 
within  the  Germau  empire,  and  the  Austrian  Poles 
of  Cracow,  are  all  under  the  domination  of  Rus- 
sia. Under  the  sovereignty  of  Austria  are  the 
Slovaks,  Moravians  and  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  the 
latter  the  most  westerly  as  well  as  historically  the 
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oldest  of  the  surviving  Slavic  peoples  having 
appeared  in  their  present  seats  m  the  last  years 
of  the  tifth  centur\-.  „,     . 

In  connection  with  this  West  Slavic  group  ^ye 
should  also  refer  to  the  LithtmmaM  whose  Ins- 
ton-  despite  the  racial  difference,  is  so  closely 
ftUiVd  with  that  of  Polan.l,  Their  present  loca- 
tion in  the  Russian  provinces  of  Kowno,  Kurland 
and  Livland  has  been  practically  the  s^ime  since 
the  dawn  of  history.  .    ,  .   i  f.„^ 

The  f^'utli  Slavic  peoples  were  isolated  trom 
their  northern  kinsmen  by  the  great  Fmno-latar 

invasions.  ,        ,       .  •     .i,„ 

The  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  Avars  in  the 
sixth  centurv  clove  like  a  wedge  the  two  great 
di'visions  of  the  Slavic  nice,  the  southernmost  being 
forced  upon  the  contiucs  of  the  East-Roman  Em- 
pire     Though  less  imposing  as  conquests  than 
the  Germanic  invasions  of  the  Western  Empire, 
the  racial  importance  of  these  Slavic  movements 
is  far  "Tcater  since  they  constitute,  in  connection 
with  the  Finno-Tatar  invasions  which   caused 
them    the  most  important   and   clearly  defined 
scries  of  ethnic  chances  which  Europe  has  ex- 
perienced during  the  Christian  Era.     During  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  these   Slavic   emi- 
grants spread  over  almost   the   entire    Balkan 
peninsula,  includins   Epirus  and   the   Pelopon- 
nesus    In  Greece  thev  afterwards  disappeared  as 
a  separate  people,  but  in  the  region  between  the 
Danube,  the  Save  and  the  Balkans  they  immedi- 
atelv  developed  separate  states  (Servia  in  641, 
Bulgaria  in  078).     As  they  exist  at  present  they 
\aa\  be   classed  in   three    divisions.     The   Bnl- 
gari'iM.  so  called  from  the  Finnn-Tntur  people 
wliimi  thev  absorbed  while  accepting  their  name, 
occupy    the   district    included    in   the   separate 
state  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia,  with  a 
considerablelerritorv  to  the  south  of  it  in  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,   "it  was  this  last  named  ter- 
ritory  or  one   very   nearly   corresponding  to  it 
that   was   actuallv   ceded   to   Bulgaria   by    the 
peace  of  San  Stefiino,  though  she  unfortunately 
lost   it   by  the  subsequent  compromise  effected 
at  the   Congress  of  Beriin.     The  second   divi- 
sion includes  the  Serbians,  MonteneymM,  Bfn- 
nians  and  CroatifiJis,  the  last  two  under  Austrian 
control;   the    third   and    smallest   are   the   Slov- 
enes of  Camiola.  likewise  under  Austrian  sover- 
eignty.     (Schafarik's  "  Slawische  Alterthlimer" 
is"  the  greatest  single  authority  on   the  early 
history  and  also  comparative  ethnology  of  the 
Sla  rs. ) 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  Oreek  speaking 
people  is  dearlv  shown  on  the  accompanying 
map.  As  in  all  history,  it  is  the  coast  lands 
where  thev  seem  to  have  formed  the  strongest 
hold.  In  free  Greece  itself  and  in  the  Turkish 
territories  immediately  adjoining,  the  Greek  pop- 
ulation overwhelmingly  preponderates. 

Nevertheless  there  is  stUl  a  considerable  _  Al- 
banian element  in  Attica  and  Argolis,  a  Vlaeh 
element  in  Epirus  while  the  Turk  himself  still 
lingers  in  certain  quarters  of  Thessaly.  All  these 
are" remnants  left  over  from  the  successive  migra- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Slavs,  who  also 
figured  most  prominently  in  these  migrations, 
have  disappeared  in  Greece  as  a  distinct  race. 
The  question  as  to  the  degree  of  Slavic  admixture 
among  the  modern  Greeks  is  however  another 
fruitful  source  of  ethnic  controversy.  The  gen- 
eral features  of  the  question  are  most  compactly 
stated  in  Finlay,  vol.  4,  pp.  1-37. 
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NON-ARYAN  PEOPLES. 

The  Non- Aryan  peoples  on  the  soil  of  modern 
Europe,  excepting  the  Jeirs  and  also  probably  ex- 
cepting those  already  placed  in  the  unsolved 
class  of  pre- Aryan,  all  belong  to  the  ]-inno-l<itar 
or  Ural-Altaic  family,  and  all,  possibly  excepting 
the  Finns,  date  their  arrival  in  Europe  from  com- 
paratively recent  and  historic  times.  The  four 
principal  divisions  of  this  race,  the  Vfjric.  Finnic. 
Turkic  and  Mongolic,  all  have  their  European 
representatives. 

Of  the  first  the  only  representatives  are  the 
Eungarians  (Magyars).  The  rift  between  the 
North  and  South  Slavic  peoples  opened  by  the 
Huns  in  the  fifth  centurv,  reopened  and  enlarged 
by  the  Avars  in  the  si.xth,  was  finally  occupieil 
by  their  kinsmen  the  Magyars  in  the  ninth.  The 
receding  of  this  wave  of  Asiatic  invasion  left  the 
Magyars  in  utter  isolation  among  their  Aryan 
neighbors.  It  follows  as  a  natural  consequence 
that  they  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  f'/r//- 
Altaic  peoples  to  accept  the  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  West.  Since  the  conversion  of  their 
king  St.  Stephen  in  the  year  1000,  their  geographi- 
cal position  has  not  altered.  Roughly  speaking, 
it  comprises  the  western  half  of  Hungary,  with 
an  outlying  branch  in  the  Carpathians. 

More"  closely  allied  to  the  Magyars  than  to  their 
more  immediate  neighbors  of  the  same  race  are 
the  Finnic  stems  of  "the  extreme  north.  Stretch- 
ing originally  over  nearly  the  whole  northern 
half  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia  they  have  been 
gradually  displaced,  in  the  one  case  by  their 
Germanic,  in  the  other  by  their  Slavic  neighbors. 
Their  present  representatives  are  the  Elists  and 
Tsch<i(l<^  of  Ehstland,  the  Finns  and  Karelians 
of  Finland,  the  Tscheremissians  of  the  ui^per 
Volga,  the  Siryenians  in  the  basin  of  the  Petchora 
and'the  Lapps  in  northern  Scandinavia  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean. 

East  of  the  Lapps,  also  bordering  the  Arctic 
ocean,  lie  the  Samojedes,  a  people  forming  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family  though 
most  closely  allied  to  the  Finnic  peoples. 

The  great  division  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family 
known "indifferentlv  as  Tatar  (Tartar)  or  Turk, 
has,  like  the  Arvan  Slavs,  through  the  accidents 
of  historical  geography  rather  than  race  diverg- 
ence been  separated  into  two  great  divisions :  the 
northern  or  Russian  division  commonly  com- 
prised under  the  specific  name  of  Tartar;  and 
the  southern,  the  Turk.- 

These  are  the  latest  additions  to  the  European 
family  of  races.  The  Mongol-Tartar  invasion  of 
Russia  occurred  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century 
while  the  Turks  did  not  gain  their  first  foothold 
in  Europe  through  the  gates  of  Gallipoli  until 
13.53.  The  bulk  of  the  Turks  of  the  present  day 
are  congregated  in  Asia-Minor. 

Barring  the  Armenians,  the  Georgians  of  the 
northeast,  the  Greeks  of  the  seacoast  and  the 
scattered  Circassians,  the  whole  peninsula  is  sub- 
stantially Turkish. 

In  Europe  proper  the  Turks  as  a  distinct  people 
never  cut  a  great  figure.  Even  in  the  grandest 
days  of  Osmanli  "conquest  they  were  always 
outnumbered  by  the  conquered  nations  whose 
land  thev  occupied,  and  with  the  decline  of  their 
power  this  numerical  inferiority  has  become 
more  and  more  marked.  At  the  present  day 
there  are  very  few  portions  of  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula where  the  Turkish  population  actually  pre- 
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dominates;  their  general  distribution  is  clearly 
shown  on  the  map. 

The  Tartars  or  Russian  Turks  represent  the 
siftings  of  the  Asiatic  invasions  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Their  number  has  been  steadily  dwindling 
until  they  now  count  scarcely  three  millions,  a 
mere  handful  in  the  mass  of  their  former  Slavic 
subjects. 

The  survivors  are  scattered  in  irregular  and 
isolated  groups  over  the  soutli  and  east  Promi- 
nent among  them  are  the  Crim  Tartars,  the  kin- 
dred Xogais  of  the  west  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
the  Kirglds  of  the  north  shore  and  Ural  valley, 
and  the  Baslikirs  between  the  upper  Ural  and 
the  Volga,  with  an  isolated  brancli  of  Tartars 
in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes  south  of  the  Cau- 
casus. 

The  great  Asiatic  irruption  of  the  thirteenth 
century  has  been  commonly  known  as  the  Mongol 
invasion.  Such  it  was  in  "leadership,  though  the 
residuum  which  it  has  left  beliind  in  European 
Russia  proves  that  the  rank  and  file  were  mostly 
Tartars.  One  Mongol  people  however,  the  Kal- 
rn  neks,  did  make  their  way  into  Eurojie  and  still 
exist  in  the  steppes  between  the  lower  Don  and 
the  lower  Volga. 

The  ethnology  of  the  Caucasian  peoples  is 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  entire  subject.  On 
the  steppes  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  up  to 
the  very  limit  of  the  Caucasus  we  have  two  races 
between  whom  the  ethnic  distinction  is  clearly 
defined,  the  Mongol-Tartar  and  the  Slav.  Enter- 
ing the  Caucasus  however  we  find  a  vast  number 
of  races  differing  alike  from  these  and  from  each 
other. 

To  enumerate  all  tlie  different  divisions  of  these 
races,  whose  ethnology  is  so  very  uncertain,  would 


be  useless.  Grouped  in  three  general  divisions 
however  thej-  are  as  follows :  the  so-called  f Yr- 
cassians  who  fonnerly  occupied  the  whole  western 
Caucasus  with  the  adjoining  Black  sea  coast  but 
who,  since  the  Russian  conquest  of  1864,  have 
for  the  most  part  emigrated  to  different  quarters 
of  the  Turkish  Empire:  the  Lesf/hians,  under 
which  general  name  are  included  tlie  motley 
crowd  of  jjeoples  inhabiting  the  eastern  Caucasus : 
and  the  Georgians,  the  supposed  descendants  f)f 
tlie  ancient  Iberians  of  the  Caucasus,  who  inhabit 
the  southern  slope,  including  all  the  Tiflis  province 
and  the  Trapezuntine  lands  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  the  Black  sea. 

The  Tartars  are  hardly  found  in  the  Caucasus 
though  they  reappear  immediately  south  of  it 
in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Kura  and  the  Araxes. 
Here  also  appearthe  various  Iranian  stems  of  the 
Asiatic  Aryans,  the  Armenians,  the  Persians  and 
the  Kurds. 

R.  H.  Latham's  works  on  "European  Ethno- 
logy "  are  the  best  general  authority  in  Eng- 
lish. Of  more  recent  German  guides,  map  and 
otherwise,  the  following  are  noteworthy:  Bas- 
tain's  " Ethnologisches  Bilderbuch,"  "Das  Be- 
standige  in  den  Menschenrassen,"  "  AUgemeine 
Grundzlige  der  Ethnologic,"  Kiepert's  "  Ethno- 
graphische  Uebersichtskarie  des  Europaischen 
Orients,"  Menke's  "  Europa  nach  seinen  Ethno- 
logischen  Verhaltnissen  in  der  Mitte  des  19. 
Jahrhundert,"  Rittich's  "Ethnographic  des  euro- 
piiischen  Russland,"  Sax's  "  Ethnographische 
Karte  der  europaischen  Turkei,"  Berghaus's 
"Ethnographische  Karte  vom  osterreichischen 
Kaiserstaat, "  Wendt's  "  Bilder  Atlas  der  Lander 
und  V51kerkunde, "  Andree's  ' ' Allgemeiner  Hand- 
atlas  (EthnographischenKarten),"Gerland's  "At- 
las der  Etlmographie." — A.  C.  Reiley. 
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rpHERE  exists  to-day  upon  the  map  of  Europe 
j_  no  section  whose  iiistoriral  geography  has  a 
greater  present  interest  than  the  Danubian, 
Balkan  and  Levantine  states.  It  is  tliese  and  tlie 
Austro-Hungarian  lands  immediately  adjoining 
which  have  formed  one  of  the  great  fulerums  for 
those  national  movements  which  constitute  the 
prime  feature  of  the  historical  geography  of  the 
present  age. 

Upon  the  present  map  of  Europe  in  this  quarter 
we  discover  a  number  of  separate  and  diminutive 
national  entities,  the  ]\i>Hin<nii<in,  Bnlijiiriiin.  Scr- 
viait  and  Mouteixf/rin,  the  Greek  and  Alhanidn, 
all  struggling  desperately  to  establish  them- 
selves on  the  debris  of  the  crumbling  Turkish 
Empire. 

What  the  issue  will  be  of  these  numerous  and 
mutually  conflicting  struggles  for  separate  na- 
tional existence  it  is  out  of  our  province  to  fore- 
cast. 

It  is  only  intended  in  this  map  series  to  throw 
all  possible  light  on  their  true  character  from  the 
lessons  and  analogii.'s  of  the  past.  At  first  sight 
the  period  treated  in  the  four  Levantine  maps 
(from  the  last  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century)  must  appear  the  most  intri- 
cate and  the  most  obscure  in  the  entire  history 
of  this  region.  The  most  intricate  it  certainly  is, 
and  possibly  the  most  obscure,  though  the  ob- 
scurity arises  largely  from  neglect.  Its  impor- 
tance, however,  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  i)ast  period  of  Levantine  history  which  pre- 
sents a  clear  analogy  to  the  present,  not  alone  in  its 
purely  transitionary  character,  but  also  from  the 
several  national  movements  which  during  this 
time  were  diligently  at  work. 

During  the  Roman  and  the  earlier  Byzantine 
periods,  which  from  their  continuity  may  be 
taken  as  one,  any  special  tendency  was  of  course 
stifled  under  the  preponderant  ride  of  a  single 
great  empire. 

The  same  was  equally  true  at  a  later  time, 
when  all  of  these  regions  passed  under  the  rule 
of  the  Turk.  These  four  maps  treat  of  that 
most  interesting  period  intervening  between  the 
crumbling  of  the  Byzantine  power  and  the  Turk- 
ish conquest.  That  in  our  own  day  the  crumb- 
ling in  turn  of  the  Turkish  power  has  repeated, 
in  its  general  features,  the  same  historical  situa- 
tion, is  the  point  upon  which  the  interest  must 
inevitably  centre. 

What  the  outcome  will  be  in  modern  times 
forms  the  most  interesting  of  political  studies. 
Whether  the  native  races  of  the  Danube,  the 
Balkans  and  the  southern  peninsula  are  to  work 
out  theii-  fidl  national  development,  either  feder- 
ately  or  independently,  or  whether  they  are  des- 
tinc(l  to  pass  again,  as  is  threatened,  "under  the 
domination  of  another  and  greater  empire,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  questions  which 
agitates  the  mind  of  the  modern  European  states- 
man. That  the  latter  outcome  is  now  the  less 
likely  is  due  to  the  great  unfolding  of  separate 


national  spirit  which  marks  so  strongly  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  The  reason  why  the  previous 
age  treated  in  this  map  series  ended  in  nothing 
better  than  foreign  and  Mohammedan  couquest 
may  perhaps  be  sought  in  the  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  this  same  national  spirit. 

THE   BYZANTINE  EMPIRE. 

The  first  map  (Asia  jNIinor  and  the  Balkans  near 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century)  is  intended  to 
show  the  geographical  situation  as  it  existed 
immediately  prior  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  The  Byzantine  Empire  of 
tliis  period  is  in  itself  an  important  study.  It 
must  be  regarded  more  as  the  otTspring  than  the 
direct  continuation  of  the  great  East-Roman 
Empire  of  Arcadius  and  Justinian ;  for  with  the 
cent\iries  which  had  intervened  the  great  changes 
in  jiolity,  internal  geography,  external  neiglibors 
and  lastly  the  continual  geographical  contraction, 
present  us  with  an  entirely  new  series  of  rela- 
tions. It  is  this  geographical  contraction  which 
concerns  us  most  vitally,  for  with  it  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  conform  more  and  more  closely 
to  the  ethnic  limits  of  the  Orcek  nation. 

The  later  Byzantine  Empire  was,  therefore, 
essentially  a  Greek  Empire,  anil  as  such  it  ap- 
peals most  vividly  to  the  national  consciousness 
of  the  Greek  of  our  own  time.  The  restoration 
of  this  empire,  with  the  little  kingdom  of  free 
Greece  as  the  nucleus,  is  the  vision  which  in- 
spires the  more  aggressive  and  venturesome 
school  of  modern  Greek  politicians. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  bulk  of  Asia  Elinor 
had  been  wrested  from  the  Byzantine  Empire 
by  the  Turks,  but  it  was  the  Crusaders,  not 
the  Turks,  who  overthrew  the  first  empire.  In 
one  view  this  fact  is  fortunate,  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  no  transition  period  whose 
study  would  be  productive  of  such  fruitful  re- 
sults. 

Owing  to  the  artful  policy  of  the  Comneuian 
emperors,  the  Byzantine  Empire  actually  prof- 
ited by  the  early  crusades  and  was  enabled 
through  them  to  recover  a  considerable  part  of 
Asia  Minor  from  the  Turks.  This  ajjpareut 
success,  however,  was  only  the  prelude  to  final 
disaster. 

Isolated  from  western  Christendom  hy  the 
schism,  the  Greeks  were  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  hatred  to  the  Latin  Crusaders  and  it  only 
required  a  slight  abatement  of  the  original 
crusading  spirit  for  their  warlike  ardor  to  be 
diverted  from  Jerusalem  to  Constantinojile. 
Cyprus  was  torn  away  from  the  Greek  Empire 
and  created  a  separate  kingdom  under  Latin 
rule,  in  1191.  Finally,  the  so-called  Fourth 
Crusade,  controlled  by  Venetian  intrigue,  ended 
in  the  complete  dismemberment  of  the  Bvzantine 
Empire  (1204). 

This  nefarious  enterprise  forms  a  dark  spot  in 
history:  it  also  ushers  in  the  greatest  i^eriod  of 
geographical  intricacy  in  Levantine  annals.    The 
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geography  which  immediately  resulted  from  it 
is  uot  directly  shown  iu  this  Levantine  map  series, 
but  can  be  seen  on  the  general  map  of  Europe  at 
the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  centur}-.  Briefly 
stated,  it  represented  the  establishment  of  a  frag- 
mentary and  disjointed  Latin  Empire  in  the 
place  of  the  former  Greek  Empire  of  Constanti- 
nople. Known  as  the  Latin  Empire  of  Romania, 
this  new  creation  included  the  Empire  of  Con- 
stantinople proper  and  its  feudal  dependencies, 
the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica,  the  duchy  of 
Athens,  and  the  principality  of  Achaia. 

Three  orphan  Greek  states  survived  the  fall  of 
the  parent  power:  in  Europe,  the  despotat  of 
Epirus,  and  in  Asia,  the  empires  of  Nicfea  and 
Trebizond. 

The  Latin  states  of  the  East  are  scarcely  worthy 
the  historian's  notice.  They  have  no  place  what- 
ever in  the  natural  development,  either  political 
or  geographical,  of  the  Levantine  states.  They 
were  not  only  forced  by  foreign  lances  upon  aii 
unwilling  population,  but  were  clumsy  feudal- 
isms, established  among  a  people  to  whom  the 
feudal  idea  was  unintelligible  and  barbarous. 
Like  their  prototypes,  the  Crusading  states  of 
Syria,  they  resembled  artificial  encroachments 
upon  the  sea,  standing  for  a  time,  but  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  the  ocean  reclaims  its 
own. 

Even  the  weak  little  Greek  states  were  strong 
in  comparison  and  immediately  began  to  recover 
ground  at  their  expense.  The  kingdom  of  Thes- 
salonica was  overthrown  by  the  despot  of  Epirus 
in  1232;  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople  it- 
self fell  before  the  Greek  Emperor  of  Xic»a  in 
1261 ;  while  the  last  of  the  barons  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Achaia  submitted  to  the  Byzantine 
despots  of  the  ilorea  in  1430. 

The  duchy  of  Athens  alone  of  all  these  Latin 
states  survived  long  enough  to  fall  at  last  before 
the  Turkish  conquest.  The  Levantine  posses- 
sions won  by  Venice  at  this  and  later  times  were 
destined,  partly  from  their  insular  or  maritime 
location,  and  partly  from  the  greater  vitality 
of  trade  relations,  to  enjoy  a  somewhat  longer 
life. 

To  the  Nicsean  emperors  of  the  house  of  Pa- 
leologus  belongs  the  achievement  of  having  re- 
stored the  Byzantine  Empire  iu  the  event  of  1261. 
The  expression  Restored  Byzantine  Empire  has 
been  employed,  since  it  has  the  sanction  of  usage, 
though  a  complete  restoration  never  occurred. 
The  geography  of  the  Restored  Emi)ire  as  shown 
on  the  second  map  (1265  A.  D.)  fails  to  include 
the  greater  jiart  of  what  we  may  terra  the  cradle 
of  the  Greek  race.  The  only  subsequent  exten- 
sion was  over  the  balance  of  the  Morea.  In 
every  other  quarter  the  frontiers  of  the  Restored 
Empire  soon  began  to  recede  until  it  included 
only  the  cit}-  of  Constantinople  and  an  ever  de- 
creasing portion  of  Thrace.  With  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Tnrkn.  hav- 
ing thrown  oil  the  JIongol-Tartar  dominion, 
began  under  the  house  of  Osmanlis  their  final 
career  of  conquest.  This,  of  course,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  Their  first  foothold  in 
Europe  was  gained  in  13o3,  but  over  a  century 
was  destined  to  elapse  before  the  completion  of 
their  sovereignty  in  all  the  lands  south  of  the 
Danube.  There  remains,  therefore,  a  considera- 
ble period  during  which  whatever  separate  na- 
tional tendencies  existed  had  full  opportunity  to 
work. 
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THE   FIRST  AND  SECOND   BULGARIAN 
KINGDOMS. 

It  was  this  age  which  saw  not  only  the  liigh- 
est  point  in  the  national  greatness  of  Bulgaria 
and  8ervia.  but  also  witnessed  the  evolution  of 
the  Wallachian  principalities  in  the  lands  north 
of  the  Danube. 

The  separate  states  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia, 
bom  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  great  south- 
ward migration  of  the  Slaeic  peoples,  had  in  after 
times  risen  or  fallen  according  to  the  strength  dt 
weakness  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Bulgaria 
had  hitherto  shown  "the  greatest  power.  At  sev- 
eral different  periods,  notably  under  Simeon  (883- 
927),  and  again  under  Samuel  (976-1014),  it  de- 
veloped a  strength  which  fairly  overawed  the 
Empire  itself.  Tliese  Shiric  states  had.  however, 
been  subjected  by  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and,  though 
Servia  enjoyed  another  period  of  iuilependen"ce 
(1040-1148),  it  was  not  until  the  final  crumbling 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  premonition  of  the 
event  of  1204,  that  their  expansion  recommences. 

The  Wallachiau,  or  Secontl  Bulgarian  kingdom, 
which  came  into  existence  in  1187  in  the  lands 
between  the  Balkans  and  the  Danube,  has  been 
the  subject  of  an  ethnic  discussion  which  need 
not  detain  us.  That  it  was  not  purely  Sluric  is 
well  established,  forthe  great  and  singularrevival 
of  the  VliAfh  or  Rjinnan  peoples  and  their  move- 
ment from  the  lands  south  of  Hacmus  to  their 
present  seats  north  of  the  Danube,  which  is  one 
of  the  great  features'  of  this  age,  had  already 
begun.  (The  country  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Balkans,  the  seat  of  the  Second  Bulgarian 
kingdom,  appears  as  Aspro  or  White-Waliachia 
in  some  B}'zantiue  writings.  So  also  north  of  the 
Danube  the  later  Jloldavia  and  Great  Wallachia 
are  known  respectively  as  Mavro  [Black]  and 
Hungarowallachia.  Still  the  fact  of  a  continuous 
Rouman  civilization  north  of  the  Danube  is  not 
established.  The  theory  of  a  great  northward 
movement  of  the  Vhtelt  peo[iies  is  the  one  now 
generally  accepted  and  is  ably  advocated  in  Roes- 
ler's  "Romanische  Studien.") 

At  the  present  day  this  movement  has  been  so 
long  completed  that  .scarcely  the  trace  of  a  Vlach 
population  remains  iu  the  lands  south  of  the 
Danube.  These  emigrants  apjjear,  as  it  were,  in 
passing,  to  have  shared  with  the  native  Bulgari- 
ans in  the  creation  of  this  Second  Bulgarian 
kingdom.  This  realm  achieved  a  momentary 
greatness  under  its  rulers  of  the  house  of  Asau. 
The  dismemberment  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in 
1204  enabled  them  to  make  great  encroachments 
to  the  south,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  to  the 
Bulgarian,  not  the  Greek,  would  fall  the  task  of 
overthrowing  the  Latin  Empire  of  Roumauia 
(see  general  map  of  Europe  at  the  opening  of  the 
thirteenth  century).  With  the  rei'stablishment, 
however,  of  the  Greek  Empire  of  Constantinople, 
in  1261,  the  Bulgarian  kiugilom  began  to  lose 
much  of  its  importance,  and  its  power  was  finally 
broken  iu  1285  by  the  Mongols. 

SERVIA. 

In  the  following  century  it  was  the  turn  of 
Servia  to  enjoy  a  period  of  prci'minent  greatness. 
The  latter  kingdom  had  recovered  its  independ- 
ence under  the  house  of  Xemanja  in  1188. 

L'nder    the    great    giant    conqueror    Stephen 

Dushan  (1321-1355)  it  enjoyed  a  period  of  greater 

{   power  than  has  ever  before  or  since  fallen  to  the 
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lot  of  a  siiiirlo  Balkiiu  state.  Tlie  Restored  By- 
zantine Empire  liail  sustained  no  permanent  loss 
from  the  period  of  Bulirurian  greatness:  it  was 
bv  tlie  sudden  Servian  conquest  that  it  was  de- 
prived forever  of  nearly  all  its  Eurojiean  posses- 
sions (see  Balkan  map  ill).  A  Byzantine  reaction 
miulit  have  come  under  other  conditions,  hut 
already  another  and  greater  enemy  was  at  her 
gates.  Dushau  died  "in  13.w;  and  already,  in 
1353,  two  years  before,  the  Turk  at  Gallipoli  had 
made  his  entrance  into  Europe.  From  this  time 
every  Cliristian  state  of  the  East  grew  steadily 
weaker  until  Bulgaria,  Servia,  the  Greek  Empire, 
and  tinally  even  Ilungary,  had  passed  under  the 
Turkish  dominion. 

THE  VLACHS. 

Passing  on  froiu  these  Slavic  peoples,  another 
national  manifestation  of  the  greatest  importance 
belonging  to  this  period,  one  which,  unlike  the 
Greek  and  Slavic,  may  be  said  in  one  sense  to 
have  originated  in  the  period,  was  that  of  the 
Vliic/i-i.  "Tliis  Liitiii  population,  which  ethnolo- 
gists have  attempted  to  identify  with  the  ancient 
Thrdridiin,  was,  previous  to  the  twelfth  century, 
scattered  in  irregular  groups  throughout  the  en- 
tire Balkan  peninsula.  During  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury their  great  northward  nngration  began.  A 
single  result  of  this  movement  has  already  been 
noticed  in  the  rise  of  the  Second  Bulgarian  king- 
dom. Soutli  of  the  Danube,  however,  their  influ- 
ence was  transitory.  It  was  north  of  the  river 
that  the  evolution  of  the  two  principalities.  Great 
Wallachia  (Roumania)  and  Moldavia,  and  the 
growth  of  a  Vlnr)i  [lopulation  in  the  Transyl- 
vaniau  lauds  of  Eastern  Hungary,  has  yielded  the 
ethnic  and  in  great  part  the  political  geography 
of  the  present  day. 

The  process  of  this  evolution  may  be  \inder- 
stood  from  a  comparative  study  of  the  four 
Balkan  maps.  Upon  the  first  map  the  Ctimm,!- 
aiiK,  a  Finno-Tatar  people,  who  in  the  twelfth 
century  had  displaced  a  kindred  race,  the  P((hin- 
nkx  or  ]'ttm-/itiiiyx,  occupy  the  whole  countr\' 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Transylvanian  Alps. 
These  were  in  turn  swept  forever  from  the  map 
of  Europe  by  the  Mongols  (1224).  'With  the  re- 
ceding of  this  exterminating  wave  of  Asiatic  con- 
quest the  great  wilderness  was  thrown  open  to 
new  settlers.  The  settlements  of  the  Vlachs 
north  of  the  Danube  and  east  of  the  Aluta  became 
the  principality  of  Great  Wallachia.  the  nucleus 
of  the  luoileru  Roumania.  West  of  the  Aluta 
the  district  of  Little  Wallachia  was  incorporated 
for  a  long  period,  as  the  banat  of  Severin,  in  the 
Hungarian  kingdom. 

Finally,  the  principality  of  Moldavia  came  into 
existence  in  1341,  in  land  previously  won  by 
the  Hungarians  from  the  Mongols,  between  the 
Dniester  and  the  Carpathians.  Both  the  princi- 
I>alitiesof  Great  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  in 
the  fourteenth  century  dependencies  of  Hungary. 
The  grasp  of  Hungary  was  loosened,  howeveV, 
towards  the  close  of  the  century  and  after  a 
period  of  shifting  dependence,  now  on  Hungary, 
now  on  Turkey,  and  for  a  time,  in  the  case  of 
Jloldavia,  on  Poland,  we  come  to  the  period  of 
permanent  Turkish  supremacy. 

With  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  VlncJis 
south  of  the  Balkans,  during  this  period,  we  are 
less  interested,  since  their  subsequent  disappear- 
ance has  removed  the  subject  from  any  direct 
connection  with  modern  politics.     The  only  quar- 


ter where  they  still  linger  and  where  this  in 
flueuce  led  to  the  founding  of  an  independent 
state,  was  in  the  countrj- east  of  the  range  of  Pin- 
dus,  the  Great  Wallachia  of  the  Byzantines.  Here 
the  principality  of  Wallacliian  Thessaly  appeared 
as  au  oll'shoot  of  the  Greek  despotat  of  Epirus  in 
12.59  (see  map  II). 

This  state  retained  its  independent  existence 
until  1308,  when  it  was  divided  between  the  Cata- 
lan dukes  of  Athens  and  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

ALBANIANS. 

The  Skipetars  (Al/mmins)  during  this  period 
appear  to  have  been  the  slowest  to  grasp  out  for 
a  separate  national  existence.  The  southern  sec- 
tion of  Albania  formed,  after  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople, a  part  of  the  despotat  of  Epirus,  and 
whatever  independence  existed  in  the  northern 
section  was  lost  in  the  revival,  first  of  the  Byzan- 
tine, then,  in  the  ensuing  century,  of  the  Servian 
power.  It  was  not  until  14-14  that  a  certain  George 
Castriot,  known  to  the  Turks  as  Iskander-i-beg, 
or  Scanderbeg,  created  a  Christian  principalitj- 
in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Albania. 

This  little  realm  stretched  along  the  Adriatic 
from  Biitrinto  almost  to  Antivari,  embracing,  fur 
ther  inland,  Kroja  and  the  basin  of  the  Drin  (see 
map  IV). 

It  was  not  until  after  Scanderbeg's  death  that 
Ottoman  control  was  confirmed  over  this  spirited 
Albanian  population. 

THE  TURKISH   CONQUEST. 

The  reign  of  :Mohammed  II.  (14.51-1481)  wit- 
nessed the  final  con([Ucst  of  the  entire  country 
south  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save.  The  extent 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  at  his  accession  is  shown 
on  map  IV.  The  acquisitions  of  territory  during 
his  reign  included  in  Asia  Minor  the  old  Greek 
Empire  of  Trebizond  (1401)  and  the  Turkish  dy- 
nasty of  Karaman ;  in  Europe,  Constantinople, 
whose  fall  brought  the  Byzantine  Empire  to  a 
close  in  1453.  the  duchy  of  Athens  (145G),  the 
despotats  of  Patras  and  Jlisithra  (146U).  Servia 
(14.58),  Bosnia  (1463).  Albania  (1468),  Epirus  and 
Acarnauia.  the  continental  dominion  of  the  Counts 
of  Cephalonia  (1479).  and  Herzegovina  (1481).  In 
the  mountainous  district  immediately  south  of 
Herzegovina,  the  principalit}'  of  Jlontenegro, 
situated  in  lands  which  had  formed  the  southern 
part  of  the  first  Servian  kingdom,  alone  pre- 
served its  independence,  even  at  the  height  of 
the  Turkish  domination. 

The  chronicle  of  Turkish  history  thereafter  re- 
cords only  conquest  after  conquest.  The  islands 
of  the  ^Egean  were  many  of  them  won  during 
Mohammed's  own  reign,  the  acquisition  of  the  re- 
mainder ensued  shortly  after.  Venice  was  hunted 
step  by  step  out  of  all  her  Levantine  possessions 
save  the  Ionian  Islands;  the  superiority  over  the 
Crim  Tartars,  Wallachia,  Moldavia  and  Jedisan 
followed,  finally,  the  defeat  at  Mohacs  (1526),  and 
the  subsequent  internal  anarchy  left  nearly  all 
Ilungary  at  the  mercy  of  the  Ottoman  con- 
queror. 

The  geographical  homogeneity  thus  restored 
by  the  Turkish  conquest  was  not  again  disturbed 
until  the  present  century.  The  repetition  of  al- 
most the  same  conditions  in  our  own  time,  though 
with  the  process  reversed,  has  been  referred  to  in 
the  sketch  of  Balkan  geography  of  the  present 
day.  The  extreme  importance  of  the  period  just 
described,  for  the  purposes  of  minute  historical 
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analogy,  will  be  apparent  at  once  wherever  com- 
parison is  attempted. 

The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies were  of  course  periods  of  far  greater  geo- 
graphical intricacy,  but  the  purpose  has  been 
rather  to  indicate  the  nature  of  this  intricacy  than 
to  describe  it  in  detail.  The  principal  feature, 
namel}-,  the  national  movements,  wherever  they 
have  manifested  themselves,  have  been  more 
carefully  dwelt  upon.  The  object  has  been  sim- 
ply to  show  that  the  four  separate  national  move- 
ments, the  Greek,  the  Slavic,  the  Eoinnnn.  and 
the  Albanian,  which  maybe  said  to  have  created 
the  present  Levantine  problem,  were  all  present, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  two  last  may  even  he  said 


to  have  had  their  inception,  in  the  period  just 
traversed. 

In  the  present  century  the  unfolding  of  na- 
tional spirit  has  been  so  much  greater  and  far- 
reaching  that  a  different  outcome  may  be  looked 
for.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  that  tlie  in- 
cipient existence  of  these  same  movements  has 
been  shown  to  have  existed  in  a  previous  age. 

The  best  general  text  authority  in  English  for 
the  geography  of  this  period  is  George  Finlay's 
"  History  of  Greece,"  vols.  III.  and  IV.  :  a  more 
exhaustive  guide  in  German  is  Hopf's  "  Ge- 
schichte  Griechenlands. "  For  the  purely  geo- 
graphical works  see  the  general  bibliography  of 
historical  geography. — A.  C.  Reiley. 
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N0TE8  TO  THE  Map  of  tiik  Balkan  PEsrs'suLA.     (Present  Centuky.) 


THE  present  century  has  been  a  remarkable 
one  for  the  settlement  of  creat  political  and 
geographical  (luestions.  These  questions  re- 
solve themselves  into  two  great  classes,  which 
inilicate  the  political  forces  of  the  present  age. 
—  the  tirst,  represented  in  the  growth  of  demo- 
cratic thought,  and  the  second  arising  from  the 
awakeniugof  national  spirit.  The  tirst  of  these 
concerns  historical  geography  only  incidentally, 
but  the  second  has  already  done  much  to  recon- 
struct the  political  geography  of  our  time. 

RECENT  NATIONAL    MOVEMENTS. 

Within  a  little  over  thirty  years  it  has  changed 
the  map  of  central  Europe  from  a  medley  of 
small  states  into  a  luiited  Italy  and  a  united 
Germany;  it  has  also  led  to  a  recon.struction  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  In  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary,  the  national  ques- 
tions may,  however,  be  regarded  as  settled;  and 
if,  in  the  case  of  Austria-Hungary,  owing  to 
exactly  reverse  conditions,  the  settlement  has 
been  a  tentative  one,  it  has  at  least  removed  the 
question  from  the  more  immediate  concern  of  the 
present.  In  a  dilTerent  quarter  of  Europe,  how- 
ever, the  rise  of  the  national  movements  has  led 
to  a  (luestion,  influitely  more  complicated  than  the 
others,  and  which,  so  far  from  being  settled,  is 
becoming  ever  more  pressing  year  by  year. 
This  reference  is  to  the  great  Balkan  problem. 

That  this  question  has  been  delayed  in  its 
solution  for  over  four  centuries,  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  conquests  of  the  Turk,  and  it  is  still  com- 
plicated by  his  presence.  In  the  notes  to  the 
four  previous  Balkan  maps  (1191-14.')1),  attention 
was  especially  directed  to  the  national  move- 
ments, so  far  as  they  had  opportunity  to  develop 
themselves  during  this  period.  These  move- 
ments, feeble  in  their  character,  were  all  smoth- 
ered by  the  Turkish  conquest.  ^Yith  the  decline 
of  this  power  in  the  present  century  these  forces 
once  more  have  opportunity  for  reappearance.  In 
this  regard  the  history  of  the  Balkans  during  the 
nineteenth  century  is  simply  the  history  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  read  back- 
wards. 

The  Turkish  Empire  had  suffered  terrible  re- 
verses during  the  eighteenth  centurv.  Hungary 
(1699),  the  Crim  Tartars  (1774),  Bukovina  (n77), 
Jedisan  (1792),  Bessarabia  and  Eastern  Jloldavia 
(1812)  were  all  successively  wrested  from  the 
Ottomans,  while  Egypt  on  one  side  and  Jloldavia 
and  Wallachia  on  another  recovered  practical 
autonomy,  the  one  under  the  restored  rule  of  the 
Mamelukes  (1766),  the  other  under  native  ho^o- 
dars. 

THE  SERVIAN  AND  GREEK  REVOLTS. 

All  of  these  losses,  though  greatly  weakening 
the  Ottoman  power,  did  notfdestroy  its  geographi- 
cal integrity.  It  was  with  the  Servian  revolt  of 
1804  that  the  series  of  events  pointing  to  the 
actual  disruption  of  the  Turkish  Empire  may  be 


said  to  have  begun.  The  first  period  of  dissolu- 
tion was  measured  by  the  reign  of  Mahmoud  II. 
(1808-1839),  at  once  the  greatest  and  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  all  the  later  Turkish  sultans.  Servia, 
tirst  under  Kara  Georg,  then  under  Milosch 
Obrenovitch,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty, 
maintained  a  struggle  which  led  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  Servian  local  autonomy  in  1817.  The 
second  step  in  the  process  of  dissolution  was  the 
tragic  Greek  revolution  (1821-1828).  The  Sultan, 
after  a  terrible  war  of  extermination,  had  practi- 
cally reduced  Greece  to  subjection,  when  all  his 
work  was  undone  by  the  intervention  of  the 
great  powers. 

The  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  com- 
bined squadrons  of  England,  France  and  Russia  at 
Navariu,  October  20, 1827,  and  in  the  campaign  of 
the  ensuing  year  the  Moscovite  arms  for  the  first 
time  in  history  penetrated  south  of  the  Balkans. 
The  treaty  of  Adriauople,  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  (September  14,  1829),  gave  to  the  Czar  the 
protectorate  over  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  By 
the  treaty  of  London  earlier  in  this  year  Greece 
was  made  autonomous  under  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Sultan,  and  the  protocol  of  March  22,  1829, 
drew  her  northern  frontier  in  a  line  between  the 
gulfs  of  Arta  and  Yolo.  The  titular  sovereignty 
of  the  Sultau  over  Greece  was  annulled  later  in 
the  year  at  the  peace  of  Adrianople,  though  the 
northern  Ijoundary  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom  was 
then  curtailed  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Achelous  to  the  gulf  of  Lamia.  With  the 
accession  of  the  Bavarian  king  Otho,  in  1833, 
after  the  failure  of  the  republic,  the  northern 
boundary  was  again  adjusted,  returning  to  about 
the  limits  laid  down  in  the  March  protocol  of 
1829.  Greece  then  remained  for  over  (jfty  years 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Othrys.  the  Pin- 
dus  range  and  the  gulf  of  Arta.  In  1863,  on  the 
accession  of  the  Danish  king  George  I.,  the  Ionian 
Isles,  which  had  been  under  English  administra- 
tion since  the  Napoleonic  wars,  were  ceded  to  the 
Greek  kingdom,  and  in  May,  1881,  almost  the  last 
change  in  European  geography  to  the  present 
day  was  accomplished  in  the  cession,  by  the  Sul- 
tan, of  Thessaly  and  a  small  part  of  Epirus. 

The  agitation  in  1886  for  a  further  extension  of 
Greek  territory  was  unsuccessful. 

THE  TREATY  OF  UNKIAR  SKELESSI. 

A  scries  of  still  greater  reverses  brought  the 
reign  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  to  a  close.  The 
chief  of  these  were  the  defeats  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  his  rebellious  vassal  !Mehemet  Ali, 
pacha  of  Egypt,  a  man  who  takes  rank  even  be- 
fore the  Sultan  himself  as  the  greatest  figure  in 
the  Mohammedan  world  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  immediate  issue  of  this  struggle  was 
the  practical  independence  of  Egypt,  where  the 
descendants  of  Jlehemet  still  rule,"  their  title  hav- 
ing been  changed  in  1867  from  viceroy  to  that  of 
khedive.  An  event  incidental  to  the  strife  be- 
tween  Mehemet  Ali   and   the   Sultan  is  of  far 
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greater  importance  in  tlie  history  of  European 
Turkey.  Mahmoutl  in  bis  distress  looked  for  aid 
to  the  great  powers,  and  the  final  issue  of  the 
rival  interests  struggling  at  Constantinople  was 
the  memorable  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  (July, 
1833)  lj3-  which  the  Sultan  resigned  himself  com- 
pleteh'  to  the  interests  of  his  former  implacable 
foe,  the  Czar  of  Russia.  In  outward  appearance 
this  treaty  was  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance ;  in  practical  results  it  gave  the  Moscovite, 
in  exchange  for  armed  assistance,  when  needed, 
the  practical  control  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  no 
extravagance  of  statement  to  say  that  this  treaty 
forms  absolutely  the  high  watermark  of  Russian 
predominance  in  the  affairs  of  the  Levant.  Dur- 
ing the  subsequent  sixty  years,  this  influence, 
taken  as  a  whole,  strange  paradox  as  it  may 
seem,  has  rather  receded  than  advanced.  The 
utter  prostration  of  the  Turkish  Empire  on  the 
death  of  Mahmoud  (1839)  compelled  Russia  to 
recede  from  the  conditions  of  Unkiar  Skelessi 
while  a  concert  of  the  European  powers  under- 
took the  task  of  rehabilitating  the  prostrate 
power;  the  Crimean  war  (1854-1855)  struck  a 
more  damaging  blow  at  the  Russian  power,  and 
the  events  of  1878.  though  they  again  shattered 
the  Turkish  Empire,  did  not.  as  will  be  shown, 
lead  to  corresponding  return  of  the  Czar's 
ascendency. 

THE  CRIMEAN  WAR  AND  TREATY  OF  PARIS. 

The  Crimean  War  was  brought  on  by  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Czar  to  dictate  concerning  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  —  a  policy 
which  culminated  in  the  occupation  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  (1853).  All  Europe  became  ar- 
rayed against  Russia  on  this  question, —  Prussia 
and  Austria  in  tacit  opposition,  while  England, 
France,  and  afterwards  Piedmont,  drifted  into 
war  with  the  northern  power. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  which  terminated 
the  sanguinary  struggle,  the  Danube,  closed  since 
the  peace  of  Adrianople  (1829),  was  reopened; 
the  southern  part  of  Bessarabia  was  taken  from 
Russia  and  added  to  the  principality  of  Moldavia ; 
the  treaty  powers  renounced  all  right  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Porte;  and,  lastly, 
the  Black  Sea,  which  twenty  years  before,  by  the 
treat)'  of  Unkiar  Skelessi.  had  become  a  private 
Russian  pond,  was  swept  of  the  Russian  fleets 
and  converted  into  a  neutral  sea.  The  latter 
condition  however  was  abrogated  by  the  powers 
(March  13,  1871). 

Despite  the  defeat  of  Russia,  the  settlement 
effected  at  the  congress  of  Paris  was  but  tenta- 
tive. The  most  that  the  allied  powers  could  pos- 
sibly have  hoped  for,  was  so  far  to  cripple  Russia 
as  to  render  her  no  longer  a  menace  to  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  They  succeeded  only  in  so  far  as 
to  defer  the  recurrence  of  a  Turkish  crisis  for 
another  twenty  years. 

The  chief  event  of  importance  during  this  in- 
terval was  the  birth  of  the  united  Roumania.  In 
1857  the  representative  councils  of  both  Moldavia 
and  AVallachia  voted  for  their  union  under  this 
name.  This  personal  union  was  accomplished 
by  the  choice  of  a  common  ruler.  John  Cuza 
(1859),  whose  election  was  confirmed  by  a  new 
conference  at  Paris  in  1861.  A  single  ministry 
and  single  assembly  were  formed  at  Bucharest  in 
1862.  Prince Karlof  Holienzollern-Sigmaringen 
was  elected  hospodar  in  1866,  and  finally  crowned 
as  king  in  1881. 


THE  REVIVED  EASTERN  QUESTION  OP 

1875-73. 

The  Eastern  question  was  reopened  with  all 
its  perplexities  in  the  Herzegovinian  and  Bosnian 
revolt  of  August,  1875.  These  provinces,  almost 
cut  off  from  the  Turkish  Empire  by  Montenegro 
and  Servia,  occupied  a  position  which  rendered 
their  subjugation  almost  a  hopeless  task. 

Preparations  were  already  under  way  for  a 
settlement  by  joint  action  of  the  powers,  when  a 
wave  of  fanatical  fury  sweeping  over  the  Otto- 
man Empire  rendered"  all  these  efforts  abortive. 
Another  Christian  insurrection  in  Bulgaria  was 
suppressed  in  a  series  of  wholesale  and  atrocious 
massacres.  Servia  and  ilontenegro  in  a  ferment 
declared  war  on  Turkey  (July  2,  1876).  The 
Turkish  arms,  however,  were  easily  victorious, 
and  Russia  only  saved  the  Servian  capital  by  com- 
pelling an  armistice  (October  30).  A  conference 
of  the  representatives  of  the  powers  was  then 
held  at  Constantinople  in  a  final  effort  to  arrange 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  Empire,  which  should 
include  the  granting  of  autonomy  to  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina  and  Bulgaria.  These  conditions, 
though  subsequently  embodied  in  a  general  ulti- 
matum, the  London  protocol  of  March  31,  1877, 
were  rejected  by  the  Porte,  and  Russia,  who  had 
determined  to  proceed  alone  in  the  event  of  this 
rejection,  immediately  declared  war  (April  24). 
Into  this  war,  owing  to  the  horror  excited  in 
England  by  the  Bulgarian  massacres,  and  the 
altered  policy  of  France,  the  Turk  was  compelled 
to  go  without  allies,  and  thus  una.ssisted  his  de- 
feat was  assured.  Then  followed  the  sanguinary 
campaigns  in  Bulgaria,  the  memories  of  which 
are  still  recent  and  unobscurcd.  Plevna,  the 
central  point  of  the  Turkish  resistance,  fell  on 
December  10th ;  Adrianople  was  occupied  by  the 
Russians  on  January  20th,  1878:  and  on  January 
31st,  an  armistice  was  granted. 

Great  Britain  now  seemed  roused  to  a  sense  of 
the  danger  to  herself  in  the  Russian  approach  to 
Constantinople,  and  public  opinion  at  last  per- 
mitted Lord  Beaconsfield  to  send  a  fleet  to  the 
Bosporus. 

By  the  Russo-Turkish  peace  of  San  Stephano 
(ilarch  3,  1878)  Turkey  recognized  the  complete 
independence  of  Servia,  Roumania  and  Monte- 
negro, while  Bulgaria  became  what  Servia  and 
Roumania  had  just  ceased  to  be.  an  autonomous 
principality  under  nominal  Turkish  sovereignty. 
Russia  received  the  Dobrutcha  in  Europe,  which 
was  to  be  given  by  the  Czar  to  Roumania  in  ex- 
change for  the  portion  of  Bessarabia  lost  in  1856. 
Servia  and  Jlontenegro  received  accessions  of 
territory,  the  latter  securing  Antivari  on  the 
coast,  but  the  greatest  geographical  change  was 
the  frontier  assigned  to  the  new  Bulgaria,  which 
was  to  include  all  the  territory  bounded  by  an 
irregular  line  beginning  at  Midia  on  the  Black 
Sea  and  running  north  of  Adrianople,  and.  in 
addition,  a  vast  realm  in  Macedonia,  bounded 
on  the  west  only  by  Albania,  approaching  Salon- 
ica,  and  touching  the  -Egean  on  either  side  of 
the  Chalcidice. 

It  was  evident  that  the  terms  of  this  treaty  in- 
volved the  interests  of  other  powers,  especially 
of  Great  Britain.  An  ultimate  settlement  which 
involved  as  parties  only  the  conqueror  and  con- 
quered was  therefore  impossible.  A  general 
congress  of  the  Powers  was  seen  to  be  the  only 
solvent  of  the  difiiculty:  but  before  such  a  con- 
gress was   possible  it  was  necessary   for  Great 
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Britain  and  Russia  to  find  at  least  a  tangible 
basis  of  negotiation  for  the  aajustment  of  their 
differences. 

By  tlie  secret  agreement  of  Jlay  30th,  Kussia 
agreed  to  abandon  the  disputed  points  — chief 
among  these  the  creation  of  a  Bulgarian  seaboard 
on  the  .Egean  — and  the  congress  of  Berlin  then 
assembled' (June  13  — July  13,  1878). 

ARRANGEMENTS  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  BERLIN. 

Great  Britain  was  re]iresentod  at  the  congress 
by  the  JIarquis  of  Salisbury  and  the  premier, 
the  Earl  of  Beaconstield.  The  treaty  of  Berlin 
modified  the  conditions  of  8an  Stephano  by  re- 
ducing the  Russian  acquisitions  in  Asia  Minor 
and  also  by  curtailing  the  ces.sions  of  territory  to 
Servia  and  Montenegro.  A  recommendation  was 
also  made  to  the  Porte  to  cede  Thessaly  and  a 
part  of  Epinis  to  Greece,  a  transfer  which  was 
accomplislied  in  1881.  A  more  important  pro- 
vision was  the  transfer  of  the  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
to  Austria.  This  cession  was  the  outcome  of  tlie 
secret  agreement  between  Russia  and  Austria  at 
Reichstadt,  in  July  of  the  previous  year,  by 
whicli  the  former  luid  secured  from  her  rival  a 
free  hand  in  tlie  Turkish  war.  Tliese  districts 
were  at  once  occupied  by  Austria,  despite  the 
resistance  of  the  Mohammedan  population,  and 
the  sanjak  of  Novibazar,  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Porte,  was 
also  entered  liy  Austrian  troo])s  in  September  of 
the  following  year.  Phighuul  .secured  as  lier 
sliare  of  the  spoil  the  control  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. 

The  greatest  work  accomplished  at  Berlin, 
however,  was  the  complete  readjustment  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  Bulgarian  principality. 

This  result  was  achieved  through  the  agency 
of  Great  Britain.  The  great  Bulgarian  domain, 
which  by  the  treaty  of  San  Stephano  would  have 
conformed  almost  to  the  limits  of  the  Bulgarian 
Empire  of  the  tenth  century,  was,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  western  strip  including  the 
capital,  Sofia,  pushed  entirely  north  of  the  Bal- 
kans. This  new  principality  was  to  enjoy  local 
autonomy  ;  and  inuuediately  south  of  the  Balkans 
was  formed  a  new  province,  Eastern  Roumelia, 
also  with  local  autonomy,  although  under  the 
military  authority  of  the  Sultan. 

The  result  of  the  Berlin  Congress  was  the  ap- 
parent triumph  of  the  Beaconstield  policy.  It  is 
doubtful,  how'ever,  if  the  idea  of  this  "triumph 
has  been  fully  sustained  by  the  course  of  subse- 
quent events.  The  itlea  of  Beaconstield  appears 
to  have  been  that  the  new  Bulgaria  could  not  be- 
come other  than  a  virtual  dependency  of  Russia, 
and  that  in  curtailing  its  boundaries  he  was 
checking  by  so  much  the  growth  of  Russian  in- 
fluence. If  he  could  have  foreseen,  however, 
the  unexpected  spirit  with  which  the  Bulgarians 
have  defended  their  autonomy,  not  from  Turkisli 
but  from  Russian  aggression,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
would  liave  lent  himself  with  such  vigor  to  that 
portion  of  Ins  policy  which  had  for  its  result  the 
weakening  of  this  ■'buffer"  state.  The  deter- 
mination to  resist  Russian  aggression  in  the  Bal- 
kans continues  to  form  tlie  purpose  of  English 
politicians  of  nearly  all  schools;  but  the  idea  that 
this  policy  is  best  served  by  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe  has 
been  steadily  losing  adherents  since  Beaconsfield's 
day.     The  one  event  of  importance  in  Balkan  his- 


tory since  1878  has  served  well  to  illustrate  this 
fact. 

LATER  CHANGES.     ■ 

In  September,  1885,  the  revolt  of  Eastern  Rou- 
melia partially  undid  the  work  of  the  Berlin 
treaty.  Aftertlie  usual  negotiations  between  the 
Powers,  the  ([Uestion  at  issue  was  settled  liy  a 
conference  of  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  in 
November,  by  which  Eastern  Roumelia  was 
placed  under  the  rule  of  the  Bulgarian  prince  as 
vassal  of  the  Sultan.  Tliis  result  was  achieved 
through  the  agency  of  England,  and  against  the 
opposition  of  Russia  and  other  continental  powers. 
England  and  Russia  had  in  fact  exclianged  poli- 
cies since  1878,  now  that  the  real  temper  of  the 
Bulgarian  people  was  more  generally  under 
stood. 

The  governments  of  Greece  and  Servia,  alarmed 
at  the  predominance  thus  given  to  Bulgaria 
among  the  liberated  states,  sought  similar  com- 
pensation, but  were  both  foiled. 

Servia,  which  sought  this  direct  from  Bulgaria, 
was  worsted  in  a  short  war  (Nov. — Dec.  188.5),  and 
Greece  was  checked  in  her  aspiration  for  furtlier 
territorial  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  Tur- 
key by  the  combined  blockade  of  the  Powers  in 
the  spring  of  1886. 

Since  then,  no  geographical  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  old  lands  of  European  Turkey. 
Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  was  forced  to  abdi- 
cate by  Russian  intrigue  in  September  1886;  but 
under  his  successor,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  (crowned  in  1887),  and  his  able  minister 
Stambouloflf,  Bulgaria  has  successfully  preserved 
its  autonomy. 

THE  PRESENT-DAY   PROBLEIVI. 

A  general  statement  of  the  Balkan  problem  as 
it  exists  to-day  may  be  briefly  given.  The  non- 
Turkish  populations  of  European  Turkey,  for 
the  most  part  Christian,  are  divided  ethnically 
into  four  groups;  the  Roumaiis  or  Vlnclis,  the 
Greeks,  the  AVxniians  and  the  Slavs.  Tlie  pro- 
cess of  liberation,  as  it  has  proceeded  during  the 
present  century,  has  given  among  the.se  people 
the  following  separate  states.  The  Vlcichs  are 
represented  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Roumania 
ruled  by  a  Ilohenzollern  prince;  the  Greeks  are 
represented  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Greece  ruled 
by  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Denmark;  wliile 
the  Slavs  are  represented  by  three  autonomous 
realms;  Bulgaria  under  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg,  Servia  under  the  nativedynasty  of  Obreno- 
vitch,  and  the  little  principality  of  Montenegro, 
the  only  one  of  all  which  had  never  yielded  to 
Turkish  supremacy,  under  the  Petrovic  house, 
which  is  likewise  native. 

The  Albnidaiu  alone  of  the  four  races,  owing 
in  part,  perhaps,  to  tlieir  more  or  less  general  ac- 
ceptance of  Mohammedanism,  have  not  as  yet 
made  a  determined  effort  for  separate  national 
existence. 

To  tliese  peoples,  under  any  normal  process 
of  development,  belongs  the  inheritance  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  Europe.  The  time  has  long 
passed  when  any  such  process  can  be  effectu- 
ally hindered  on  the  Turkish  side.  It  will  be 
hindered,  if  at  all,  eitlier  by  the  aggressive  and 
rival  ambitions  of  tlieir  two  great  neighbors, 
Austria  and  Russia,  or  by  the  mutual  jealousies 
and  opposing  claims  of  the  peoples  themselves. 

The  unfortunate  part  which  these  jealousies 
are  likely  to  play  in  the  history  of  the  future 
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■n-as  dimly  foreshadowed  in  the  events  of  1885. 
It  is  indeed  these  rival  aspirations,  rather  than  the 
collapse  of  the  Turkish  power,  which  are  most 
likely'  to  afford  Russia  and  even  Austria  the  op- 
portunity for  territorial  extension  over  the  Balkan 
lands.  A  confederation,  or  even  a  tacit  under- 
standing between  the  Balkan  states,  would  do 
much  to  provide  against  this  danger;  but  the 
idea  of  a  confederation,  though  often  suggested 
and  even  planned,  belongs  at  present  only  "to  the 
realm  of  possibilities.  On  the  one  handServia, 
menaced  by  the  proximity  of  Austria,  leans  upon 
Russian  support;  on  the  other,  Bulgaria,  under 
exactly  reverse  conditions,  yields  to  the  influence 
of  Austria.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these 
are  unfavorable  conditions  on  which  to  build  up 
any  federative  action.  If  at  the  next  crisis,  how- 
ever, the  liberated  states  are  fated  to  act  inde- 
pendently, it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Greece  and 
Bulgaria  possess  the  better  chance.  Not  only 
are  they  the  most  remote  from  any  of  the  great 
powers,  but  they  alone  possess  a  geography 
which  is  entirely  open  on  the  Turkish  side. 

Jloreover,  what  is  of  still  greater  consequence, 
it  is  they  who,  from  an  ethnic  standpoint,  have 
the  most  legitimate  interest  in  the  still  unliberated 
population  of  European  Turke3^  The  unliberated 
Greek  population  predominates  in  southern  Jlace- 
donia,  the  Chalcidian  peninsida  and  along  almost 
the  entire  seaboard,  both  of  Thrace  and  Asia 
Minor;  on  the  other  hand  the  ethnographical 
limits  of  the  Biilffiiriari  people  conform  almost 
exactly  to  the  boundaries  of  Bulgaria  as  provided 
for  at  San  Stephano.  The  creation  of  a  political 
Bulgaria  to  correspond  to  the  ethaic  Bulgaria  was 
indeed  the  purpose  of  the  Russian  government 
in  1878,  though  with  the  repetition  of  the  same 
conditions  it  would  hardly  be  its  purpose  again. 

Barring,  therefore,  the  Albanians  of  the  west, 
who  as  yet  have  asserted  no  clearly  detined  na- 
tional claim,  the  Greeks  and  the  Bulgarians  arc  the 
logical  heirs  to  what  remains  of  European  Turkey. 


These  observations  are  not  intended  as  a  fore- 
cast ;  thej'  merel)-  indicate  what  would  be  an  in- 
evitable outcome,  were  the  question  permitted  a 
natural  settlement. 

Concerning  the  Turks  tliemsolves  a  popular 
fallacy  has  ever  been  to  consider  their  destiny  as 
a  whole.  But  here  again  an  important  division 
of  the  subject  intrudes  itself. 

In  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Turkish  population 
overwhelmingly  preponderates,  the  question  of 
their  destiu}-,  ban-ing  the  ever  tlireatened  Russian 
interference,  ought  not  to  arouse  great  concern 
in  the  present.  But  in  European  Turkey  the 
utter  lack  of  this  predominance  seems  to  deprive 
the  Ottoman  of  his  only  legitimate  title.  The 
Turkish  population  in  Thrace  and  the  Balkans 
never  did  in  fact  constitute  a  majority;  and  with 
its  continual  decline,  measured  indeed  by  the  de- 
cline of  the  Ottoman  Empire  itself,  the  greatest 
of  all  obstacles  to  an  equitable  and  final  settle- 
ment has  been  removed.  (See  the  ethnic  maj)  of 
Europe  at  the  ]5resent  day.) 

The  historical  geography  of  the  Balkans  dur- 
ing the  present  century  is  not  so  intricate  that  it 
may  not  be  understood  even  from  the  current 
literature  of  the  subject.  The  best  purely  geo- 
graphical authority  is  E.  Hertslet's  "  >l"ap  of 
Europe  by  Treaty."  Of  text  works  A.  C.  Fyffe's 
"History  of  ilodern  Europe,"  and  J.  H.  Rose"s 
"A  Century  of  Continental  History  "  afford  ex- 
cellent general  views.  The  facts  concerning  the 
settlement  of  the  first  northern  boundary  of  free 
Greece  are  given  in  Finlay's  "History  of  Greece," 
Vol.  VII.  Of  excellent  works  dealing  more  or 
less  directly  with  present  Balkan  politics  there 
is  hardly  an  end.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  but 
a  few :  E.  de  Laveleye's  ' '  The  Balkan  Peninsula, " 
E.  A.  Freeman's ""  The  Ottoman  Power  in 
Europe,"  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  "The  Eastern 
Question,"  and  James  Baker's  "Turkey."  See 
also  the  general  bibliography  of  historical  geog- 
raphy.— A.  C.  Reiley. 
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Notes  to  the  Development  Map  of  Ciiristianitt. 


ri'MlE  subject  matter  contained  in  tliis  map  is 

I       of  a  character  so  distinct  from  that  of  the 

other  maps  of  tliis  series  lliat   the  reader 

must  expect  a  corresponding  moditication  in  the 

method  of  treatment. 

The  use  of  historical  maps  is  confined,  for  tlie 
most  i)art.  to  the  statement  of  purely  political 
conditions. 

This  is  in  fact  almost  the  only  field  wliich  ad- 
mits of  exact  portrayal,  within  the  limits  of  his- 
torical knowled.ire,  by  this  method.  Any  other 
pliase  of  human  life,  "wiietlier  religious  or  social, 
which  concerns  tlie  belief  or  the  thought  of  the 
people  rather  than  the  exact  extent  of  their  race 
or  their  government,  must  remain,  so  far  as  the 
limitations  of  cartography  is  concerned,  compar- 
atively intangible. 

Again,  it  should  be  noted  that,  even  in  the 
map  treatment  of  a  subject  as  comparatively  ex- 
act as  political  geography,  it  is  one  condition  of 
exactness  that  tliis  treatment  should  be  specific 
in  its  relation  to  a  date,  or  at  least  to  a  limited 
period. 

The  map  which  treats  a  subject  in  its  historical 
development  has  the  undoubted  merit  of  greater 
comprehensiveness;  but  this  advantage  cannot 
be  gained  without  a  certain  loss  of  relation  and 
proportion.  Between  the  "development"  map 
and  the  "date"  map  there  is  this  difference:  In 
the  one,  the  whole  subject  passes  before  the  eye 
in  a  sort  of  moving  panorama,  the  salient  points 
evident,  but  with  their  relation  to  external  facts 
often  obscured:  in  the  other,  the  subject  stands 
still  at  one  particular  point  and  permits  itself  to 
be  photographed.  A  progressive  series  of  such 
photographs,  each  forming  a  perfect  picture  by 
Itself,  yet  each  showing  the  clear  relation  with 
what  precedes  anil  follows,  affords  the  method 
which  all  must  regard  as  the  most  logical  and 
the  most  exact.  But  from  the  very  intangible 
nature  of  the  subject  treated  in  this  map,  the 
date  method,  with  its  demand  for  exactness,  be- 
comes impractieal)le.  These  observations  are 
necessary  in  explaining  the  limitations  of  cartog- 
raphy in  dealing  with  a  subject  of  this  nature. 
The  notes  that  follow  are  intended  as  a  simple 
elucidation  of  the  jilan  of  treatment. 

The  central  feature  in  the  early  development 
of  Christianity  is  soon  stated.  The  new  faith 
spread  by  churches  from  city  to  city  until  it  be- 
came the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire;  after- 
wards this  spread  was  continued  from  people  to 
people  until  it  became  the  religion  of  Europe. 
The  statement  of  the  general  fact  in  this  crude 
and  untempered  form  might  in  an  ordinary  ease 
provoke  criticism,  and  its  invariable  historic 
truth  with  reference  to  the  second  period  be 
open  to  some  question;  but  within  tlie  limits  of 
map  presentation  it  is  substantially  accurate.  It 
forms,  indeed,  the  key  upon  which  the  entire 
map  is  constructed. 


THE  ANTE-NICENE  CHURCHES. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  up  to  the  Constantinian  or  Nicene  period, 
there  is  no  countrj',  state  or  province  which  can 
be  safely  described  as  Christian;  yet  as  early  as 
the  second  century  there  is  hardly  a  portion  of 
the  Empire  which  does  not  number  some  Chris- 
tians in  its  population.  The  subject  of  the  his- 
torical geography  of  the  Christian  church  during 
the  ante-Nicene  period  is  coutineil,  therefore,  to 
the  locating  of  these  Christian  bodies  wherever 
they  are  to  be  found.  On  this  portion  of  the 
subject  the  map  makes  its  own  statement.  It  is 
possible  merely  to  elucidate  this  statement,  with 
the  suggestion,  in  addition,  of  a  few  points  which 
the  map  does  not  and  cannot  contain. 

Concerning  the  ante-Nicene  churches  there  is 
only  one  division  attempted.  This  division,  into 
tlie  "  Apostolic  "  and  "  post- Apostolic,"  concerns 
merely  the  period  of  their  foundation.  Concern- 
ing the  churches  founded  in  the  Apostolic  period 
(33-100);  our  knowledge  is  practically  limited  to 
the  facts  culled  from  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  and 
tlie  Apocalypse.  The  churches  of  the  post- Apos- 
tolic period  afford  a  much  wider  field  for  re- 
search, although  the  materials  for  study  bearing 
upon  them  are  almost  as  inadequate.  According 
to  the  estimate  of  the  late  Prof.  R.  D.  Hitchcock, 
there  were  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  close  of 
the  persecutions  aljout  1,800  churclies,  1,000  in 
the  East  and  800  in  the  West.  Of  this  total,  the 
cities  in  which  churches  have  been  definitely 
located  number  only  525.  They  are  distributed 
as  follows;  Europe  188,  Asia  214,  Africa  123  (see 
v.  I,  p.  443).  Through  the  labors  of  Prof.  Henry 
"\V.  Hulbert,  the  locations  of  these  525  cities,  so 
far  as  established,  have  been  cast  in  available 
cartographic  form. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  despite  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  author,  it  has  been  found  impossible, 
owing  to  the  limitations  of  space,  to  locate  all  of 
these  cities  in  the  present  map.  The  attempt 
h;is  been  limited  therefore  to  the  placing  of  only 
the  more  prominent  cities,  or  those  whose  loca- 
tion is  subject  to  the  least  dispute. 

The  Apostolic  and  post- Apostolic  churches,  as 
they  appear  upon  the  map,  are  distinguished  by 
underlines  in  separate  colors.  A  special  feature 
has  been  the  insertion  of  double  underlines  to 
mark  the  greater  centres  of  diffusion,  so  far  as 
their  special  activity  in  this  respect  can  be  safely 
assumed.  In  this  class  we  have  as  centres  in 
Apostolic  times  Jeriimlem,  Antioch,  Ephesus, 
P/iilippi,  TIiess(Uni)ica  and  Corinth;  in  post- 
Apostolic  times,  when  the  widening  of  the  field 
necessitates  special  and  limited  notices,  we  may 
mm\Q  Alexaiidna,  Eikssa,  Rmne  a.n<\.  Cartharje. 

The  city  of  Rome  contains  a  Christian  com- 
munity in  Apostolic  times,  but  its  activity  as  a 
great  diffusion  centre,  prior  to  early  post-Apos- 
tolic times,  is  a  point  of  considerable  historical 
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controversy.  In  this  respect  it  occupies  a  pecu- 
liar position,  wliicli  is  suggested  by  the  special 
underlines  in  the  map. 

CONVERSION  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  above  method  of  treatment  carries  us  in 
safety  up  to  the  accession  in  the  West  of  the 
first  Christian  Emperor  (311).  The  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  pursue  the  same  method  beyond  tliat 
period  would  involve  us  at  once  in  insurmount- 
able difficulties. 

The  exact  time  of  the  advent  of  the  Christian- 
Roman  world  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  define 
with  precision.  The  Empire  after  tlie  time  of 
Constantine  was  predominantly  Christian,  yet 
paganism  still  lingered  in  formidable  though 
declining  strength.  A  map  of  religions  designed 
to  explain  this  period,  even  witli  unlimited  his- 
torical material,  could  hanlly  be  executed  by  any 
system,  for  the  result  could  be  little  better  than 
a  chaos,  the  fragments  of  the  old  religion  every- 
where disappearing  or  blending  with  the  new. 
The  further  treatment  of  the  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity by  cities  or  churches  is  now  impossible; 
for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  latter  has  carried  tlie 
subject  into  details  and  intricacies  where  it  can- 
not be  followed:  on  the  other  hand,  to  describe 
the  Roman  world  iu  the  fourth  century  as  a 
Christian  world  would  be  taking  an  unwarranted 
libert}'  with  the  plain  facts  of  history. 

The  last  feeble  remnants  of  paganism  were  in 
fact  burned  away  in  the  tierce  lieat  of  the  bar- 
baric invasions  of  the  fifth  century.  After  that 
time  we  can  safely  designate  the  former  limits  of 
the  Roman  Empire  as  tlie  Christian  world.  From 
this  point  we  can  resume  the  subject  of  church 
expansion  by  the  "second  method"  indicated  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  But  concerning  the 
transition  period  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
from  the  time  Christianity  is  predominant  in  the 
Roman  world  until  it  becomes  the  sole  religion 
of  the  Roman  world,  both  methods  fail  us  and 
the  map  can  tell  us  practically  nothing. 

BARBARIANS  OF  THE  INVASION. 

Another  source  of  intricacy  occurring  at  this 
point  should  not  escape  notice.  It  was  in  the 
fourth  century  that  Christianity  began  its  spread 
among  the  barbarian  Teutonic  nations  north  of 
the  Danube.  The  Goths,  located  on  the  Danube, 
between  the  Theiss  and  the  Euxine,  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  in  the  form  known  as 
Arianism,  by  the  missionary  bishoj)  Ulphilas,  and 
the  faitli  extended  in  the  succeeding  century  to 
many  other  confederations  of  the  Germanic  race. 
This  fact  represented,  for  a  time,  the  Christiani- 
zation,  whole  or  partial,  of  some  peoples  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  Empire.  With  the  migrations 
of  the  fiftli  and  sixth  centuries,  however,  these 
converts,  without  exception,  carried  their  new 
faith  with  them  into  the  Empire,  and  their  de- 
serted liomes,  left  open  to  new  and  pagan  set- 
tlers, simpl}'  became  the  field  for  the  renewed 
missionary  effort  of  a  later  age.  It  is  a  liistorical 
fact,  from  a  cartographic  standpoint  a  fortunate 
one,  that,  with  all  the  geograjjhic  oscillations  of 
this  period  between  Cliristianity  and  paganism, 
the  Christian  world  finally  emerged  with  its  boun- 
daries conforming,  with  only  a  few  exceptions, 
to  the  former  frontiers  of  the  Roman  Emjjire. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  a  historical  accident  it 
nevertheless  gives  technical  accuracy  from  the 
geographic    standpoint    to   the    statement  that 
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Christianity  fir.st  made  the  conquest  of  the 
Roman  world ;  from  thence  it  went  out  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  Europe. 

CONVERSION  OF  EUROPE. 

With  the  view,  as  afforded  on  the  map,  of  the 
extent  of  Christianity  at  the  commencement  of 
the  seventh  century,  we  have  entered  definitely 
upon  the  "second  method."  Indeed,  in  Ireland, 
Wales  and  Scotland,  where  the  Celtic  church 
has  already  put  forth  its  missionary  effort,  the 
method  has,  in  point  of  date,  been  anticipated ; 
but  this  fact  need  cause  no  confusion  in  treat- 
ment. Henceforth  the  spread  of  Christianity  is 
noted  as  it  made  its  way  from  "people  to  peo- 
ple." At  this  point,  however,  occurs  the  great- 
est intangibility  of  the  subject.  The  dates  given 
under  each  country  represent,  as  stated  in  the 
key  to  tlie  map,  "the  approximate  periods  of 
conversion. "  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however, 
that  Christianity  was  completely  unknown  in  any 
of  these  countries  prior  to  the  periods  given,  or 
that  the  work  of  conversion  was  in  each  case  en- 
tirely completed  within  the  time  specified.  But 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  give  some  definite- 
ness  to  these  "  periods  of  conversion";  to  assign 
with  all  distinctness  possible  the  time  when  each 
land  passed  from  the  list  of  pagan  to  the  list  of 
Christian  nations.  The  dates  marking  the  limits 
to  these  periods  are  perhaps  chosen  by  an  arbitrary 
method.  The  basis  of  their  selection,  however,  has 
been  almost  invariably  some  salient  point,  first  in 
the  introduction  and  finally  in  the  general  accept- 
ance of  tlie  Christian  faith.  In  order  that  the 
reader  may  possess  the  easy  means  of  indepen- 
dent opinion  or  critical  judgment,  the  explanation 
is  appended  of  the  dates  thus  used,  concerning 
which  a  question  might  legitimately  arise. 

Goths. —  Converted  to  Arian  Christianity  by 
Ulphilas,  341-381. — These  dates  cover  the  period 
of  the  ministry  of  Ulphilas.  whose  efforts  resulted 
in  the  conversion  of  the  great  body  of  the  Danu- 
bian  Goths.  He  received  his  ordination  and  en- 
tered upon  his  work  iu  341,  and  died  at  Con- 
stantinople in  :JS1.   (See  C.  A.  A.  Scott's  "Ulfilas. ") 

Suevi,  Burgundians  and  Lombards. — These 
people,  like  the  Goths,  passed  from  jiaganism 
through  the  medium  of  Arian  Christianity  to  final 
Orthodoxy.  Concerning  tlie  first  process,  it  is 
possible  to  establish  nothing,  save  that  these 
Teutonic  peoples  appeared  iu  the  Empire  in  the 
fifth  century  as  professors  of  the  Arian  faith. 
The  exact  time  of  the  acceptance  of  this  faith  is 
of  less  consequence.  The  second  transition  from 
Arianism  to  Orthodoxy  occurred  at  a  different 
time  in  each  case.  The  Suevi  embraced  the 
Catholic  faith  in  550;  the  Visigoths,  through  their 
Catholic  king  Reccared,  were  brought  within  the 
church  at  the  third  council  of  Toledo  (589). 
Further  north  the  Burgundians  embraced  Catholi- 
cism through  their  king  Sigismoud  in  517,  and. 
finally,  the"  Lombards,  the"  last  of  the  Arians, 
accepted  Orthodoxy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century.  The  Vandals,  another  Arian 
German  nation  of  this  period,  figured  iu  Africa  iu 
the  fourth  century. 

They  were  destroyed,  however,  by  the  arms  of 
Belisarius  in  534,  aiid  their  early  disappearance 
renders  unnecessary  their  representation  on  the 
present  map. 

Franks. —  Christianity  introduced  in  496. — 
This  is  the  date  of  the  historic  conversion  of 
Clovis   and    his   warriors  on  the  battlefield  of 
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Tolbiac.  Tlic  Franks  were  tlie  first  of  the  Ger- 
mauic  peoples  to  pass,  as  a  nation,  to  orthodoxy 
ilirect  from  paganism,  and  tlu-ir  conversion,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  soon  followed  by  the  progress 
from  Arianlsm  to  Ortliodoxy  of  the  other  Ger- 
manic nations  within  the  borders  of  the  Empire. 

Ireland.— (V/r/.i?iV(/((7(/  intrmlnml  bi/  Patrick; 
440_j0:!.— St.  Patrick  entered  upon  his  mission- 
ary work  in  Ireland  in  440 ;  he  died  on  the  scene 
of  his  labors  in  493.  This  period  witnessed  the 
conversion  of  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  nation.  « 

Picts. — Clirhluiiiity  iittroiUiad  from  Ireland 
by  C'oliimbn.  563-597.  —  These  dates  cover  the 
period  of  St.  Columba's  ministry.  The  work  of 
St.  Xinian,  the  "apostle  of  the  Lowlands"  in 
the  previous  centurv,  left  very  few  enduring  re- 
sults. The  period"  from  563.  the  date  of  the 
founding  of  the  famous  Celtic  monastery  of 
lona,  to  the  death  of  C'olumba  in  597,  witnessed, 
however,  the  conversion  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Pictish  nation. 

Strathclyde. — Christianity  introduced  by  Ken- 
tiyern,  55(1-603.— These  dates,  like  the  two  pre- 
ceding, cover  the  period  of  the  ministry  of  a 
single  man,  Kentigern,  the  "apostle  of  Strath- 
clj'de. "  The  date  marking  the  commencement 
of  Kentigern's  labors  is  api)roximate.  He  died 
in  (jO:!. 

England. ^The  Celtic  church  had  been  up- 
rooted in  England  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasions 
of  the  fifth  and  sixtli  centuries.  AVhile  its  mis- 
sionary efforts  were  now  being  expended  on  Scot- 
land, Strathclyde,  and  Cornwall,  its  pristine  seat 
had  thus  fallen  away  to  complete  paganism. 
The  Christianization  of  England  was  the  work 
of  the  seventh  century,  and  in  this  work  the  Celtic 
church,  though  expending  great  effort,  was  an- 
ticipated and  ultimately  outstripped  by  the 
church  of  Rome. 

Kent. — Christianity  introduced  by  Augustine, 
597-604. — These  dates  cover  the  ministry  of  St. 
Augustine,  the  apostle  of  Kent.  This  was  the 
first  footlinld  gained  by  the  Roman  church  on 
the  si.il  (if  IJritain. 

Northumbria. —  627-651.  —  Edwin  (Eadwine), 
king  of  Nortlunnbria,  received  baptism  from 
the  Kentish  missionary  Paulinus  on  Easter  Eve, 
627. 

The  process  of  conversion  was  continued  by 
the  Celtic  missionary,  Aidin,  who  died  in  651. 
The  Christianity  of  Northumbria  had  begun 
before  the  latter  date,  however,  to  influence  the 
surroumling  states. 

East  Anglia.— 630-647.— East  Angliahad  one 
Christian  king  prior  to  this  period ;  but  it  was 
only  with  the  accession  of  Sigebert  (630)  that 
great  progress  was  made  in  the  conversion  of  the 
people.  The  reign  of  king  Anna  witnesses  the 
practical  completion  of  tliis  work.  In  647  the 
efforts  of  this  sovereign  led  to  the  baptism  of 
Cenwalch,  king  of  the  "West  Saxons. 

Wessex.— 634-648.— The  conversion  of  the 
West  Saxons  was  begun  by  the  missionary  Biri- 
nus  in  634.  The  year  648  witnessed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Christian  king  Cenwalch. 

Mercia.— 6.54-670.— Mercia  was  one  of  the  last 
of  the  great  English  kingdoms  to  accept  the  faith. 
Their  king,  Penda,  was  indeed  the  most  formid- 
able foe  the  church  encoimtered  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  conversion  of  Penda's  son  Peada  ad- 
mitted the  gospel  to  the  Middle  Angles,  who 
accepted  Christianity  in  653.  The  East  Saxons 
embraced  the  faith  at  about  the  same  time.     Fi- 
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nally  in  654  the  defeat  and  death  of  Penda  at  the 
hand  of  Oswy.  the  Christian  king  of  Xurthum- 
bria,  opened  the  doors  of  Mercia  as  well.  The 
conversion  of  the  realm  was  practically  accom- 
plished during  the  next  few  years. 

Sussex. — 681.— The  leaders  of  the  South  Sax- 
ons received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  apos- 
tle Wilfred  in  081.  Sussex  was  the  last  retreat 
of  paganism  on  the  English  mainland,  and  five 
years  later  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  completed  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity over  every  portion  of  the  British  Isles. 

Frisians. — Christianity  introdnctd  bi/  ]Villi- 
brord,  090-739.- The  work  of  St.  WUlibrord 
among  the  Frisians  was  one  of  many  manifes- 
tations of  the  missionary  activity  of  the  Cel- 
tic church.  Willibrord  introduced  Christianity 
among  these  people  during  the  years  of  his  min- 
istry, but  to  judge  by  the  subsequent  martyrdom 
of  Boniface  in  Friesland  (755)  the  work  of  con- 
version was  not  fully  completed  in  all  quarters 
tmtil  a  later  time. 

Mission  Field  of  Boniface. — 722-755. — The 
object  of  the  map  is  not  merely  to  locate  the 
mission  field  of  the  great  "  apostle  of  Germany," 
but  also  to  give  the  location  and  date  of  the  vari- 
ous bishoprics  which  owed  their  foundation  to 
his  missionary  efforts.  ■ 

Saxons.— 787-805. — Of  all  the  nations  con- 
verted to  Christianity  up  to  this  time  the  Saxons 
were  the  first  conquest  of  the  sword.  The  two 
most  powerful  Saxon  chiefs  were  baptized  in 
787;  but  it  was  not  until  their  complete  defeat 
and  subjugation  by  Charlemagne  in  805  that  the 
work  of  conversion  showed  a  degree  of  complete- 
ness. With  the  Christianization  of  the  Saxons 
the  cordon  of  the  church  was  completed  around 
the  Germanic  nations. 

Moravia. — Christianity  introduced  by  Cyrillus 
and Mithodius,  863-900. — St.  Cyrillus,  the  "apos- 
tle of  the  Slavs,"  entered  upon  his  mission  In 
Jforavia  in  863.  The  political  ^Moravia  of  the 
ninth  century,  under  Rastislav  and  Sviatopluk, 
exceeded  greatly  the  limits  of  the  modern  prov- 
ince ;  but  the  missionary  labor  of  the  brothers 
Cyrillus  and  Methodius  seems  to  have  produced 
its  principal  results  in  the  modern  Moravian  ter- 
ritory, as  indicated  on  the  map.  Jlethodius,  the 
survivor  of  the  brothers,  died  about  900.  In  the 
tenth  century  Moravia  figures  as  Christian. 

Czechs.— 880-1039.— The  door  to  Bohemia 
was  first  opened  from  Moravia  in  the  time  of 
Sviatopluk.  The  reactions  in  favor  of  pagan- 
istu  were,  however,  unusually  prolouged  aud 
violent.  Severus,  Archbishop  of  Prague,  finally 
succeeded  in  enforcing  the  various  rules  of  the 
Christian  cultus  (1039). 

Poles.— 966-1034.— The  PolLsh  duke  Mieczy- 
slav  was  baptized  in  966.  Mieczyslav  II.  died 
in  1034.  These  dates  cover  the  active  missionary 
time  when,  indeed,  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  were 
backed  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  sovereign. 
Poland  did  not,  however,  become  completely 
Christian  until  a  somewhat  later  period. 

Bulgarians. — 863-900. — The  Bulgarian  prince 
Bogoris  was  baptized  in  863.  Again,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  the  faith  was  compelled  to  pass 
to  the  people  through  the  medium  of  the  sover- 
eign. The  second  date  is  arbitrary,  although 
Bulgaria  appears  definitely  as  a  Christian  coun- 
try at  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century. 

Magyars. — 950-10.50. — Missionaries  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  territory  of  the  magyars  in  950. 
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The  coronation  of  St.  Stephen,  the  "apostolic 
king."  (lOOU)  marked  the  real  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Hungary.  A  number  of  pagan  reac- 
tions occurred,  however,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  conversion 
of  the  Magyars  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  last 
one  assigned. 

Russians.— 988-1015.  — The  Russian  grand- 
duke  Vladimir  was  bajjtized  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage  to  the  princess  Anne,  sister  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperor,  in  988.  Before  his  death  in 
1015  Christianity  had  through  his  efforts  become 
the  accepted  religion  of  his  people. 

Danes. — Conrertedhy  Ans'jar  andhissiiccesgors, 
827-1035. — The  Danes  had  been  visited  by  mis- 
sionaries prior  to  the  ninth  century,  but  their 
work  had  left  no  permanent  result.  The  arrival 
of  Ansgar,  the  "apostle  of  the  North"  (827), 
marks  the  real  beginning  of  the  period  of  con- 
version. This  period  in  Denmark  was  an  un- 
usually long  one.  It  was  not  fullv  complete 
until  the  reign  of  Canute  the  Great  (1019-1035). 

Swedes  (Gothia). — Christianity  introduced  by 
Annr/iir  and  /lis  successors,  829-1000. — Ansgar 
made  his  lirst  visit  to  Sweden  in  829,  two  years 
after  his  arrival  in  Denmark.  The  period  of 
conversion,  as  in  Denmark,  was  a  long  one ;  but 
by  the  year  1000  the  southern  section,  Gothia  or 
Gothland,  had  become  Ciiristian.  The  conversion 
of  the  northern  Swedes  was  not  completed  for 
another  century. 

Norwegians. — 93.5-1030. — The  period  of  con- 
version in  Norway  began  with  the  reign  of  the 
Christian  king  Hakon  the  Good.  The  faith  made 
slow  progress,  however,  until  the  reign  of  Olaf 
Tr_vgveson,  who  ascended  the  throne  near  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century.  The  work  of  conversion 
was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Olaf  the  Saint 
(1014-1030). 

Pomeranians. — Ch ristia nity  introduced  by  Otho 
of  B<tmberfj,  112-t-1128.— The  attempt  of  the  Poles 
to  convert  the  Pomeranians  by  the  sword  prior  to 
these  dates  had  proven  unavailing,  and  mission- 
aries had  been  driven  from  the  country.  Within 
the  short  space  of  four  years,  however,  Otlio  of 
Bamberg  .succeeded  in  bringing  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  within  the  pale  of  the  church. 

Abotrites. — 112.5-1162. — The  conversion  of 
these  people  was  clearly  the  work  of  the  sword. 
It  was  accomplished  within  the  time  specified  by 
Albert  the  Bear,  first  margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
and  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony.  The  last 
heathen  king  became  the  first  Christian  duke  of 
Mecklenburg  in  1162.  Further  south  the  kindred 
Wend  nations  between  the  Ellje  and  the  Oder  had 
been  the  object  of  German  effort,  both  mission- 
ary and  militarj',  for  over  two  centuries,  but  had 
geucrall}'  come  within  the  church  before  this 
time. 

Lives  and  Prussians. — Christianity  introduced 
by  the  Sicord  Brothers.  1202-1236,  and  by  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights,  1230-1289. — These  conversions,  the 
work  of  the  transplanted  military  orders  of  Pal- 
estine, were  direct  conquests  of  the  sword,  and 
as  such  possess  a  definiteness  which  is  so  unfortu- 
nately lacking  in  so  many  other  cases. 

So  much  for  the  character  and  the  purpose  of 
the  dates  wliich  appear  on  this  map.  In  the  em- 
ployment of  the  colors,  the  periods  covered  are 
longer,  and  as  a  consequence  the  general  results 
are  somewhat  more  definite.  The  use  of  a  color 
system  directly  over  a  date  system  is  intended  to 
afford  an  immediate  though  general  view.    From 


this  to  the  special  aspects  presented  by  the  date 
features  is  a  simple  step  in  the  development  of 
the  subject. 

Another  feature  of  the  map  which  may  not 
escape  notice  is  the  different  systems  used,  re- 
spectively, in  the  Roman  and  Media-val  period 
for  the  spelling  of  urban  names.  A  develop- 
ment map  covering  a  long  period  of  history  can- 
not be  entirely  free  from  anachronisms  of  this 
nature;  but  a  metliod  has  nevertheless  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  spelling  of  these  place  names :  —  to 
give  in  each  case  the  spelling  current  at  the 
period  of  conversion.  The  fact  that  the  labors 
of  the  Christian  missionaries  were  confined  mostly 
to  the  Roman  world  in  the  Roman  period,  and 
did  not  extend  to  non-Roman  lauds  until  the 
Middle  Ages,  enables  us  to  limit  our  spelling  of 
civic  names  to  a  double  system.  The  cities  of 
the  Roman  and  of  the  "Jlcdia^val  period  are 
shown  on  the  map  and  in  the  key  in  two  different 
styles  of  type.  Only  in  the  cases  of  cities  like 
Rome,  Constantinople  and  Antioch,  where  the 
current  form  has  the  absolute  sanction  of  usage 
even  for  classic  times,  has  there  been  any  devia- 
tion from  the  strict  line  of  this  method. 

In  conclusion,  the  general  features  of  the  sub- 
ject present  themselves  as  follows:  Had  the  ad- 
vance of  Christianity,  like  Mohammedanism, 
been  by  conquest,  had  the  bounds  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  been  thus  rendered  ever  conterminous 
with  the  limits  of  a  people  or  an  empire,  then, 
indeed,  the  subject  of  church  expansion  would 
possess  a  tangibility  and  coherency  concerning 
which  exact  statement  would  be  possible.  The 
historical  geography  of  the  Christian  church 
would  then  partake  of  some  of  the  precision  of 
political  division.  But  the  non-political  element 
in  the  Christian  cultus  deprives  us,  in  the  study 
of  the  subject,  of  this  invaluable  aid.  At  a  later 
time,  when  the  conquests  of  the  soul  were 
backed  by  the  strong  arm  of  power,  and  when 
the  new  faith,  as  often  happened,  passed  to  the 
people  from  the  sovereign,  a  measure  of  this  ex- 
actness is  perhaps  possible. 

We  have  witnessed  an  indication  of  these  ten- 
dencies in  many  cases,  as  we  approadied  the 
termination  of  the  period  covered  by  this  map. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  fundamental  cliar- 
acter  of  the  Christian  faith  precludes,  in  the 
main,  the  possibility  of  its  growth  being  meas- 
ured by  the  rules  which  govern  ordinary  politi- 
cal expansion. 

This  being  then  a  subject  on  which  definite- 
ness is  well  nigh  impossilije,  it  has  been  treated 
by  a  method  correspondingly  elastic.  A  work- 
ing basis  for  the  study  of  the  subject  is,  how- 
ever, afforded  by  this  system.  This  basis  se- 
cured, the  student  may  then  systematically 
pursue  his  theme. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  historical  geography  of  the  Christian 
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history.  All  of  these  accounts,  however,  are 
brief — those  in  the  smaller  histories  extremely  so. 
If  studied  thus,  the  reader  will  derive  the  most 
help  from  Neander's  "  Historv  of  the  Christian 
Religion  and  Church."  vol.  I,  pp.  68-86,  vol.  II, 
pp.  1-84,  93-129;  Schaff's  "  History  of  the  Chris- 
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13-84.  vol.  Ill,  pp.  10-71.  vol.  IV,  pp.  17-142, 
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These  works  may  be  supplemented  by  a  vast 
number  of  biwks  treating  of  special  phases  of 
church  history,  though  the  number  in  English 
dealing  specilically  with  geograpliical  expansion 
is  very  small. 

The  most  recent,  dealing  with  the  ante-Nicene 
perioil,  is  Uamsey's  "t'lnirch  in  the  Roman 
Empire  before  A.  D.  170,"  to  which  the  same 
author's  "Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Jliuor  " 
forms  a  most  indispensible  prelude. 

Entering  the  raediicval  period,  the  best  gen- 
eral guides  are  the  little  books  of  G.  F.  Mac- 
lear,  entitled  respectively  the  conversion  of  the 
Celts,  English.  Continental  Teutons,  Northmen 
and  Slavs.  These  works  may  be  supplemented 
by  Thomas  Smith's  "  Jledia'Val  Missions,"  and 
for  special  subjects  by  G.  T.  Stokes'  "Ireland 
and  the  Celtic  Church,"  W.  F.  Skene's  "Celtic 
Scotland"  (vol.  II),  and  S.  Baring  Gould's  "The 
Church  in  Germany." 

The  texts  of  the  Councils  as  contained  in  Har- 
duin,  Labbe,  and  Mansi  are  indispensible  orig- 
inal aids  in  tlie  study  of  church  geography. 

Of  German  Works,  J.  E.  T.  Wiltsch's  "Atlas 
Sacer,"and  the  same  author's  "Church  Geogra- 
phy and  Statistics."  translated  by  John  Leiteh, 
have  long  remained  the  standard  guides  for  a 
study  of  the  historical  geography  of  the  church. 


The  Atlas  Sacer,  containing  live  large  plates,  is 
the  only  pure  atlas  guide  to  the  subject.  The 
"  Church  Geography  and  Statistics,"  being  an  ec- 
clesiastical work,  dwells  with  great  fulness  on  the 
interna!  facts  of  church  geography,  but  the  out- 
ward expansion,  barring  the  early  growth  of  the 
churcli,  is  not  so  concisely  treated.  For  the  his- 
tory of  media'val  missions  the  reader  will  be  better 
served  elsewhere.  To  the  reader  using  German. 
C.  G.  Hlumhanlt's  "Die  Missionsgescluchte  der 
Kirche  Christi"  (3  vols.,  1838-1837),  and  a  later 
work,  "  Handbuch  der  Missionsgeschichte  und 
Missionsgeographie "  (3  vols.,  1863),  may  be 
noted. 

For  modern  missions  there  is  a  very  full  litera- 
ture. Comprehensive  works  on  this  subject  are 
Grundemann's  "Allgemeine  Missions  Atlas," 
Burkhardt  and  Grundemann's  "Les  Missions 
Evangeliques"  (4  vols.),  and  in  English  tlie  "  Eu- 
cyclop;T?dia  of  Missions."  Several  articles  in  the 
"Encj'clopajdia  of  Missions  "  should  not  escape 
notice.  Among  them  are  "  Jledia'val  ilissions," 
and  the  ' '  Historical  Geography  of  Missions, "  tlie 
latter  by  Dr  Henry  AV.'Hulliert.  The  writer  is 
glad  at  this  point  to  return  his  thanks  to  Dr. 
Hulbert  for  the  valued  aid  extended  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Church  of  the  ante-Nicene  period. — 
A.  C.  Reiley. 
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The  Follotven-g  Notes  a^d  Corrections  to  Matter  Relating  to  American  Aborigixes 
(pp.  T6-108)  HAVE  been  kindly  made  bt  Major  J.  W.  Powell  axd 
3Ir.  J.  Owes  Dorset,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethxologt. 


Adai. — This  tribe,  formerly  classed  as  a  dis- 
tinct family  —  the  Adaizan  —  is  now  regarded  by 
tlie  Bureau  of  Ethnology  as  but  a  part  of  the 
Caddoan  or  Pawnee. 

Apache  Group. — Indians  of  different  families 
are  here  mentioned  together:  (A)  the  C'o- 
mauches,  etc.,  of  the  Shoshonean  Family;  (B) 
the  Apaches  (including  the  Chiricaguis,  or  Chiri 
cahua,  Coyoteros,  etc.,  but  excluding  the  Tejuas 
who  are  Taiioan)  of  the  Athapascan  Family,  the 
Xavajos  of  the  same  family ;  and  (C)  the  Yuman 
Family,  including  the  Cosninos,  who  are  not 
Apache  (Athapascan  stock). 

Athapascan  Family. — Xot  an  exact  synonym 
of  "Chippewyans,  Tinneh  and  Sarcees."  The 
whole  family  is  sometimes  known  as  Tinneh, 
though  that  appellation  is  more  frequently  lim- 
ited to  part  of  the  Northern  group,  the  Chippe- 
wyans. The  Sarcees  are  an  offshoot  of  the 
Beaver  tribe,  which  latter  form  part  of  one  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  Xorthern  group  of  the 
Athapascan  Family.  The  Sarcees  are  now  with 
the  Blackfeet. 

Atsinas  (Caddoes). — The  Atsinas  are  not  a 
Caddoan  people,  but  they  are  Algonquian,  as  are 
the  Blackfeet  (Sik-sik-a).  The  Atsinas  are  the 
"Fall  Indians,"  "Miuuetarees  of  the  Plains,"  or 
"Gros  Ventres  of  the  Plains,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  Hidatsa,  who  are  sometimes  called  the 
" ^linnetarees  of  the  Missouri,"  "Gros  Ventres 
of  the  Missouri." 

Blackfeet  or  Siksikas. — The  Sarcee  are  a 
Tinneh  or  Athapascan  tribe,  but  they  are  not  the 
Tinneh  (see  above).  The  "Atsina"  are  not  a 
Caddo  tribe  (see  above). 

Cherokees. —  These  people  are  now  Included 
in  the  Iroquoian  Family.  See  Powell,  in  Seventh 
Annual  Hept.,  Bureau  of  Ethnolarjy.  p.  79. 

Flatheads  (Salishan  Family). — The  "Chera- 
kis,"  though  inelu<led  among  the  Flatheads  by 
Force,  are  of  the  Irociuoian  Family.  The  "Chi- 
cachas "  or  Chickasaws.  are  not  Salishan,  but 
Muskhogean.  See  Powell,  Seventh  Annual Rept., 
Bureau  of  Ethnology ,  p.  95.  The  Totiris  of  Force, 
are  the  Tutelos,  a  tribe  of  the  Siouan  Family.  See 
Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Bept.,  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy, p.  116.  The  Cathlamahs,  Killmucks  (i.  e., 
Tillamooks),  Clatsops,  Chinooks  and  Chilts  are  of 
the  Chinookan  Family.  See  Powell,  Seventh 
Annual  Rcpt..  Bunau  of  Ethnology,  pp.  6.5.  66. 

Gros  Ventres  (Minnetaree  ;  Hidatsa). — There 
are  two  distinct  tribes  which  are  often  con- 
founded, both  being  known  as  the  Gros  Ventres 
or  Minnetarees.  1.  The  Atsina  or  Fall  Indians, 
an  Algonquian  tribe,  the  "Gros  Ventres  of  the 
Plains,"  or  the  "Minnetarees  of  the  Plains."  2. 
The  Hidatsa,  a  Siouan  tribe,  the  "Gros  Ventres 
of  the  Missouri,"  or  the  "Minnetarees  of  the 
Missouri.  '  The  former,  the  Atsina,  have  been 
wrongly  styled  "Caddoes"  on  i).  81. 


Hidatsa,  or  Minnetaree,  or  Gros  Ventres. — 
Often  confounded  with  the  Atsina,  who  belong 
to  the  Algonquian  Family,  the  Hidatsa  being  a 
tribe  of  the  Siouan  Family.  The  Hidatsa  have 
been  called  Gros  Ventres,  "Big  Paunches,"  but 
this  nickname  could  have  no  reference  to  any 
personal  peculiarities  of  the  Hidatsa.  It  seems 
I  to  have  originated  in  a  quarrel  between  some 
Indians  over  the  big  paunch  of  a  buffalo,  result- 
ing in  the  separation  of  the  people  into  the  present 
tribes  of  Hidatsas  and  Absarokas  or  Crows,  the 
latter  of  whom  now  call  the  Hidatsa,  "Ki-kha- 
tsa,"  from  ki-kha,  a  paunch. 

Hupas.  —  They  belong  to  the  Athapascan 
Family :  the  reference  to  the  Modocs  is  mislead- 
ing. 

Iroquois  Tribes  of  the  South. —  "The  Meher- 
rins  or  Tuteloes." — These  were  not  identical, 
the  Tutelos  being  a  Siouan  tribe,  the  Meherrins 
being  now  identified  with  the  Susquehannocks. 

Kenai  or  Blood  Indians.^  The  Kenai  are  an 
Athapascan  people  inhabiting  the  shores  of 
Cook's  Inlet  and  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  Southern 
Alaska ;  while  the  Blood  Indians  are  a  division 
of  the  Blackfeet  (Siksika),  an  Algonquian  tribe, 
in  Montana. 

Kusan  Family. — The  villages  of  this  family 
were  on  Coos  River  and  Bay,  and  on  both  sides 
of  Coquille  River,  near  the  mouth.  See  Powell, 
Seventh  Annual  Bept.,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  89. 

Also  in:  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  The  Gentile  Sys- 
tem of  the  Siletz  Tribes,  in  Jour.  Amer.  Folk-Lore, 
July— Sept.,  1890,;.).  231. 

Minnetarees.  See  above,  Atsis.a.  and  Hi- 
datsa. 

Modocs  (Klamaths)  and  their  California  and 
Oregon  neighbors. — The  Klamaths  and  Modocs 
are  of  the  Lutuamian  Family;  the  Shastasof  the 
Sastean ;  the  Pit  River  Indians  of  the  Palaihni- 
han;  the  Eurocsof  the  Weitspekan;  the  Call  rocs 
of  the  Quoratean;  the  Hoopahs.  Tolewas.  and 
the  lower  Rogue  River  Indians  of  the  Athapas- 
can; the  upper  Rogue  River  Indians  of  the  Ta- 
kilman. 

Muskhogean  Family. —  The  Biloxi  tribe  is 
not  JIuskhogean  but  Siouan.  See  Dorsey  (James 
Owen),  "  The  Bilojvi  Indians  of  Louisiana,"  re- 
printed from  T.  42.  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci., 
Madison  meeting,  1893. 

Natchitoches. — A  tribe  of  the  Caddoan  Family. 
— Dorsey  (.1.  Owen),  MS.  in  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, 1882. 

Also  rx :  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Sept.,  Bureau. 
of  Eth  nology,  p.  61 . 

Pueblos. — "That  Zuni  was  Cibola  it  is  need- 
less to  attempt  to  prove  any  further." — A.  F. 
Bandelier,  Journal  of  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  v.  3, 
p.  19,  1892. 

Rogue  River  Indians. — This  includes  tribes 
of  various  families:  the  upper  Rogue  River  In- 
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tlians  liciug  the  Takelina.  who  are  assigned  to  n 
special  family,  the  Takilman:  ami  the  lower 
Kogue  Hiverliulians.  who  are  Athapascan  tribes. 
See  Dorsey  (J.  Owen),  "  The  Gentile  Si/stem  of 
the  Siletz  Tribes,"  in  Jnur.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  July 
—Sj)t..  1890,  pp.  228,  232-23G. 

Santees. — Two  divisions  of  the  Siounn  Family 
an'  known  by  this  name:  1.  The  I  sauya-ti  or 
Dwellers  on  Knife  Lake,  ^[innesota,  identical 
with  the  Mdewakantonwan  Dakota.  These  lig- 
ured  in  the  Minnesota  outbreak  of  18(52.  Tlio 
survivors  are  in  Knox  County,  Nebraska,  on 
what  was  once  the  Santee  reservation,  and  near 
Flandreau,  South  Dakota.  2.  The  Santees  of 
South  Carolina  were  part  of  the  Catawba  con- 
federacy. The  Santee  river  is  named  after 
them. 

Sarcee. — These  are  not  all  of  the  Tinneh,  nor 
are  they  really  Blackfeet,  though  livin"  with 
tliem.  The  Sarcees  are  an  olTshoot  of  the  Beaver 
Indians,  a  tribe  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Xorthern  grouj)  of  the  Athaiiascan  Family. 

Siouan  Family. —  All  the  tribes  of  this  family 
do  not  speak  the  Siou.x  language,  as  is  wrongly 
stated  on  p.  103.  Those  who  speak  the  "  Sioux  " 
language  are  the  Dakota  proper,  nicknamed 
Sioux,  and  the  Assiniboin.  There  are,  or  have 
been,  nine  other  groups  of  Indians  in  this  family : 
to  the  Cegiha  or  Dhegiha  group  belong  the  Oma- 
has,  Ponkas,  Osages,  Kansas  or  Kaws,  and  Kwa- 
pas  or  Quapaws ;  to  the  Tchiwere  grouj)  belong 
the  lowas,  Otos,  and  Jlissouris;  the  "Winnebago 
or  Iloehangara  constitute  another  group;  the 
fiflli  group  consists  of  the  survivors  of  the  Man- 
dan  nation ;  to  tlie  sixth  group  belong  the  Hidatsa 
and  the  Absarokas  or  Crows;  the  Tutelos,  Kc- 
yauwees,  Aeoneechis,  etc. , constituted  the  seventh 
group;  the  tribes  of  the  Catawba  confederacy, 
the  eighth;  the  Biloxis,  the  ninth;  and  certain 
Virginia  tribes  the  tenth  group.  The  Winne- 
bagoscall  themselves  Iloehangara,  or  First  Speech 
(not  "  Trout  Nation  "),  they  are  not  called  Iloroje 


("fish-eaters")  by  the  Omahas,  but  Hu-tan-ga, 
Big  Voices,  a  mistranslation  of  Hochangara. 
The  Dakotas  proper  sometimes  speak  of  theni- 
.selves  as  the  "O-che-ti  shako-win,"  or  the 
Seven  Council-fires.  Their  Algonquian  foes  called 
them  Nadowe-ssi-wak.  the  Snake-like  ones,  from 
nadowe,  a  snake;  this  was  corrupted  by  the 
Canadian  French  to  Xadouessioux,  of  which  the 
last  syllable  is  Sioux.  The  seven  primary  divi- 
sions of  the  Dakota  are  as  follow:  Mdewakan- 
tonwan, Wakhpeknte,  Sisitonwan  or  Sisseton, 
W'akhpetonwan  or  Warpeton,  Ihanktonwan  or 
Yankton,  Ibanktonwanna  or  Yanktonnai,  and 
Titonwan  or  Teton. 

The  Sheyennes  or  Cheyennes,  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Sioux  by  Gallatin  and  Carver, 
are  an  Algonquian  people.  Gallatin  styles  the 
" Mandanes "  a  Minnctaree  tribe ;  but  aslias  just 
been  stated,  the  survivors  of  the  Mandan  nation, 
a  people  that  formerly  inhabited  many  villages 
(according  to  Dr.  Washington  Matthews  and 
others)  belong  to  a  distinct  group  of  the  Siouan 
Family,  and  the  Ilidatsa  (including  tlie  Amakhami 
or  "Annaliawas"  of  Gallatin)  and  the  Absaroka, 
Upsaroka  or  Crows  constitute  tlie  sixth  group  of 
that  family.  The  "Quappas  or  Arkansas"  of 
Gallatin  are  the  Kwapas  or  Quapaws  of  recent 
times.  The  Osages  call  themselves,  not  "  Wau- 
sashe,"  but  Wa-sha-she. 

Takilman  Family. — "The  Takilma  formerly 
dwelt  in  villages  along  upper  Rogue  River, 
Oregon,  all  the  latter,  with  one  exception,  being 
on  the  south  side,  from  Illinois  River  on  the 
southwest,  to  Deep  Rock,  which  was  nearer  the 
head  of  the  stream.  They  are  now  included 
among  the  'Rogue  River  Indians,'  and  they 
reside  on  the  Siletz  Reservation,  Tillamook 
County,  Oregon,  where  Dorsey  found  them  in 
1884." — Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Rept.,  Bureau  of 
Ethnolor/ij,  p.  121.  —  They  call  themselves,  Ta-kel- 
ma. —  Dorsey. — Dorsey  had  their  chief  make  a 
map  showing  the  locations  of  all  their  villages. 
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